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PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


The  reputation  of  Dr.  WiUiam  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  "  is  now  toe 
well  established  to  need  any  special  commendation.  It  contains,  by  universal  con- 
sent, the  fruit  of  the  ripest  Biblical  scholarship  of  England,  and  constitutes  a  library 
of  itself  (superseding  the  use  of  many  books  otherwise  necessary)  for  the  study  and 
illnstradon  <^  the  Scriptures.  As  a  whole,  it  is  unquestionably  superior  to  any  simi- 
lar Lexicon  in  our  language,  and  cannot  fail  to  maintain  this  rank  for  a  long  period 
to  come.  In  this  American  edition,  the  Publishers  reprint  the  entire  work,  wiihovi 
dridgment  or  change^  except  the  correction  of  typographical  errors,  or  an  occa- 
sional verbal  inaccuracy,  and  of  mistakes  in  quotation  and  reference. 

At  the  same  time,  the  reprinting  of  this  Dictionary,  after  the  lapse  of  several 
years  since  its  first  publication,  and  of  a  still  longer  time  since  the  preparation  of 
maoy  of  the  articles,  affords  an  opportunity  to  give  to  it  some  new  features,  required 
by  die  progresnve  nature  of  Biblical  science,  and  adapting  it  more  perfectly  to  the 
wants  of  students  of  the  Bible  in  our  own  country.  Among  the  characteristics  in 
which  the  American  edition  differs  from  the  English,  are  the  following :  — 

1.  The  contents  of  the  Appendix,  embracing  one  hundred  and  sixteen  pages,  and 
treating  of  subjects  overiooked  or  imperfectly  handled  in  the  first  volume,  have  been 
inserted  in  their  proper  places  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

2.  The  numerous  Scripture  references,  on  the  accufacy  of  which  the  value  of  a 
Bible  Dictionary  so  much  depends,  have  all  been  verified  anew.  The  corrections 
found  necessary  in  these  references,  and  silently  made,  amount  to  more  than  a  thou- 
sand. Many  other  mistakes  in  quotation  and  reference  have  been  corrected  during 
the  revision  of  the  work. 

3.  The  system  of  cross-references  from  one  article  to  another,  so  indispensable  fbr 
enabling  us  to  know  what  the  Dictionary  contains  on  related  but  separated  subjects, 
htt  been  carried  much  further  in  this  edition  than  in  the  English. 

4.  The  signification  of  the  Hebrew  and,  to  some  extent,  of  the  Greek  names  of 
persons  and  places  has  been  given  in  English,  according  to  the  best  authorities 
(Simonis,  Gesenius,  Dietrich,  Furst,  Pape)  on  this  intricate  subject.  We  have  such 
definitions  occasionally  in  the  original  work,  but  on  no  consistent  plan.  The  Scrip- 
ture names  reveal  to  us  a  striking  peculiarity  of  the  oriental  mind,  and  oden  throw 
light  on  the  personal  history  and  the  geography  of  the  Bible. 

5.  The  accentuation  of  proper  names  has  required  adjustment  Dr.  Smith's 
**  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  "  differs  here  widely  from  the  larger  work ;  and  in 
both,  forms  perfectly  analogous  are  differently  accented,  in  many  instances,  without 
apparent  reason.  In  the  present  edition,  this  subject  has  received  careful  attention  ; 
and  in  respect  to  that  lai^e  class  of  names  whose  pronunciation  cannot  be  reganled 
as  settled  by  usage,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  greater  consistency  by  the 
application  of  fixed  principles. 

6.  The  English  cMlidon,  at  the  beginning  of  each  article  devoted  to  a  proper 
name,  professes  to  give  **  the  corresponding  forms  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Vul- 
gate, together  with  the  variations  in  the  two  great  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint, 
whidi  are  often  curious  and  worthy  of  notice.**  But  this  flan  has  been  very  imper- 
fectly carried  out  so  far  as  relates  to  the  forms  in  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate, 
aspedally  in  the  first  volume.     The  readings  of  the  Vatican  manuscript  are  very 
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rarely  given  where  thej  differ  from  those  of  the  Roman  edition  of  1587,  —  a  caM 
which  frequently  occurs,  though  thb  edition  is,  to  a  great  extent,  founded  on  thai 
manuscript;  and  those  of  the  Alexandrine  manuscript  are  often  ignored.  The 
present  edition  of  the  Dictionary  seeks  to  supply  these  defects ;  and  not  only  have 
the  readings  of  the  Roman  text  (as  given  by  Tischendorf )  been  carefully  noted, 
with  the  variations  of  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrine  manuscripts  as  edited  by  Mai 
and  Baber,  but  also  those  of  the  two  other  leading  editions  of  the  Septoagint,  the 
Complutensian  and  the  Aldine,  and  of  the  Codex  Smtttiicus,  whenever  the  forms  given 
in  them  accord  more  neariy  with  the  Hebrew,  or  on  other  accounts  seem  worthy  of 
notice.  To  these  last  two  editions,  in  the  Apocrypha  especially,  we  must  oflen  look 
for  the  explanation  of  the  peculiar  spelling  of  many  proper  names  in  the  common 
English  version.  Many  deviations  of  the  later  editions  of  this  version  from  the  first 
edition  (1611),  important  m  affecting  the  orthography  of  Hebrew  proper  names, 
have  also  been  detected  and  pointed  out 

7.  The  amount  of  Scripture  illustration  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  Easleni 
customs  and  traditions,  as  made  known  to  us  so  much  more  fiiUy  at  the  present  day 
by  missionaries  and  travellers  in  the  lands  of  the  Bible,  has  been  largely  increased. 
More  frequent  remarin  also  have  been  made  on  difficult  texts  of  Scripture,  for  the 
most  part  in  connection  with  some  leading  word  in  them,  with  which  the  texts  are 
natundly  associated. 

8.  The  obsolete  words  and  phrases  in  the  language  of  the  English  Bible,  or  those 
which,  though  not  obsolete,  have  changed  their  meaning,  have  been  explained,  so  as 
to  supply,  to  some  extent,  the  place  o£  a  glossary  on  that  subject  Such  explana* 
tioDS  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  such  words,  or  in  oonnection  with  the  subjects 
to  which  they  relate. 

9.  On  various  topics  omitted  in  the  English  work,  but  required  by  Dr.  Smith's 
plan,  new  articles  have  been  inserted  in  the  American  edition,  with  additions  to  others 
which  seem  not  fully  to  represent  our  present  knowledge  or  the  state  of  critical  opin- 
ion on  the  subjects  discussed.  The  bibliographical  references  have  been  greatly 
increased,  and  care  has  been  taken  to  mentiod  the  new  works  of  value,  or  new 
editions  of  works  in  geography,  philology,  history,  and  exegesis,  in  our  own  or  other 
languages,  which  have  speared  since  the  original  articles  were  written.  Further, 
all  the  new  wood-cuts  in  the  Abridged  English  edition,  illustrating  some  of  the  most 
important  subjects  in  geography  and  arehasology,  but  not  contained  in  the  Una- 
bridged edition,  are  inserted  in  the  present  woric.  Many  additional  views  of 
Seripture  scenes  and  places  have  been  introduced  from  other  more  recent  publica- 
tions, or  engraved  from  photographs. 

10.  Fuller  reoogniticm  has  been  made  of  the  names  and  works  of  American  schol- 
ars, both  as  an  act  of  justice  to  them  as  co-workers  with  those  of  other  lands  in  this 
department  of  study,  and  still  more  as  due  to  American  readers.  It  must  be 
useful  certainly  to  our  own  students  to  be  referred  to  books  within  their  reach,  as 
well  as  to  those  which  they  are  unable  to  consult,  and  to  books  also  which  more 
justly  represent  our  own  tendencies  of  thought  and  modes  of  statement,  than  can  be 
true  of  those  prepared  for  other  and  foreign  oommunities.  Refhrences  are  made  not 
only  to  books  of  American  writers,  but  to  valuable  articles  in  our  Periodicab,  which 
discuss  questions  of  theological  and  Biblical  interest 

In  addition  to  the  aid  of  Mr.  Abbot  (who  has  had  special  charge  of  the  proo^ 
reading,  the  orthoepy,  and  the  verificaticm  of  references  to  the  original  texts  and 
ancient  versions  of  the  Bible,  and  has  also  given  particular  attention  to  the  bibli- 
ography), the  editor  has  had  the  cooperation  of  eminent  American  scholars,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  list  of  names  subjoined  to  that  of  the  writers  in  the  English  edition. 
It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  Arabic  words  in  the  Dictionary  have  been  revised  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Dyck,  one  of  the  translators  of  the  modem  Arabic  Bible,  or  by 
Professor  Salisbury,  of  Yale  College. 

H.  B.  HACKETT. 

Newton  Centre,  Deeemher  SO,  1867. 
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Turn  pmcat  work  b  dengnad  to  render  the  tame  senrioe  in  the  ttody  of  the  Bibk 
m  the  Dictkmariet  of  Gr^k  and  Roman  Antiquitiee,  Biography,  and  Geography 
have  done  in  the  study  of  the  elaancal  writert  of  antiquity.  Within  the  last  few 
years  Biblical  •todies  have  received  a  firesh  impulse ;  and  the  researches  of  modem 
sdK^ars,  as  well  as  the  discoveries  of  modem  travellers,  have  thrown  new  and  nne»> 
pected  light  upon  the  history  and  geography  of  the  £ast.  It  has,  therefiire,  bees 
thought  that  a  new  Dictionary,  of  the  Bible,  founded  on  a  fresh  examination  of  the 
original  documents,  and  embodying  the  results  of  the  most  recent  researches  and  di^ 
eoveries,  would  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  country.  It  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  Editor  and  Contriburtora  to  present  the  information  in  such  a 
fenn  as  to  meet  the  wants,  not  only  of  theological  students,  but  also  of  that  larger 
das  of  persons  who,  without  pursuing  theology  as  a  profession,  are  anxious  to  study 
the  Bible  with  the  aid  of  the  latest  investigations  of  the  best  scholars.  Accordingly, 
while  the  requirements  of  the  learned  have  always  been  kept  in  view,  quotations 
from  the  ancient  languages  have  been  sparingly  introduced,  and  generally  in  paren- 
dieses,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  continuous  perusal  of  the  work.  It  is  confidently 
believed  that  the  articles  will  be  found  both  intelligible  and  interesting  even  to  those 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages ;  and  that  such  persons  will  expe- 
lience  no  difficulty  in  reading  the  book  through  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  scope  and  object  of  the  work  may  be  briefly  defined.  It  b  a  Dictionary  of 
the  BAU^  and  not  of  Theology,  It  is  intended  to  elucidate  the  antiquities,  biogn^ 
P^y*  fSPV^'^y*  <^  natin>al  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  New  Testament,  and 
Apocrjrpha ;  but  not  to  explain  systems  of  theology,  or  discuss  points  of  controversial 
divini^.  It  has  seemed,  however,  necessary  in  a  **  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  to  give 
a  fidl  account  of  the  Book,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  its  separate  parts.  Accordingly^ 
articles  are  inserted  not  only  upon  tho  general  subject,  such  as  **  Bible,"  ^  Apocry- 
pha," and  ^  Canon,"  and  upon  the  chief  ancient  versions,  as  '*  Septuagint "  and 
**  Vulgate,"  but  also  upon  each  of  the  separate  books.  These  articles  are  natu* 
rally  some  of  the  most  important  in  the  work,  and  occupy  considerable  space,  as 
will  be  seen  by  referring  to  '*■  Genesis,"  *<  Isaiah,"  and  **  Job." 

The  Editor  believes  that  the  woik  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  for 
more  complete  in  the  subjects  which  it  professes  to  treat  than  any  of  its  predeces- 
sofs.  No  other  dictionary  has  yet  attempted  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  proper 
names  occurring  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  to  say  nothing  of  those  in  the 
Apoerjrpha.  1^  present  work  is  intended  to  contain  every  name^  and,  in  the  case 
of  minor  names,  references  to  every  passage  in  the  Bible  in  which  each  occurs.  It 
is  true  that  many  of  the  names  are  those  of  comparatively  obscure  persons  and 
places ;  but  this  is  no  reason  for  their  omission.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  for 
such  articles  that  a  dictionaiy  is  most  needed.  An  account  of  the  more  important 
perMns  and  places  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  historical  and  geographical 
works ;  but  of  the  less  conspicuous  names  no  information  can  be  obtmned  in  ordinary 
books  of  reference.  Accordingly  many  names,  which  have  been  either  entirely 
omitted  or  cursorily  treated  in  other  dictionaries,  have  had  considerable  space  de- 
voted lo  thos  I  the  result  being  that  much  canons  and  sometimes  important  knowl» 
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edge  Las  been  elicited  respecting  subjects  of  which  little  or  nothing  was  pre^ioaslj 
known.  Instances  may  he  seen  by  referring  to  the  articles  '*  Ishmael,  son  of  Netha- 
niah,"  "  Jareb,"  »*  Jedidiah,"  "  Jehoeheba." 

In  the  alphabetical  arrangement  the  orthography  of  the  Authorized  Version  has 
been  invariably  followed.  Indeed  the  work  might  be  described  as  a  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  according  to  the  Authorized  Version.  But  at  the  commencement  of  each 
article  devoted  to  a  proper  name,  the  corresponding  forms  in  the  Hebrew,  Grreek, 
and  Vulgate  are  given,  together  with  the  variations  in  the  two  great  mannscripts  of 
the  Septuagint,  which  are  often  curious  and  well  worthy  of  notice.  All  inaccura- 
cies in  the  Authorized  Version  are  likewise  carefully  noted. 

In  the  composition  and  distribution  <^  the  articles  three  points  have  been  espe- 
cially kept  in  view  —  the  insertion  of  copious  references  to  the  ancient  writers  and 
to  the  best  modem  authorities,  as  much  brevity  as  was  consistent  with  the  propei 
elucidation  of  the  subjects,  and  facility  of  reference.  To  attain  the  latter  object  an 
explanation  is  given,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  under  every  word  to  which 
a  reader  is  likely  to  refer,  since  it  is  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  in  the  use  of  a 
dictionary  to  be  referred  constantly  from  one  heading  to  another,  and  frequently 
not  to  find  at  last  the  information  that  is  wanted. 

Many  names  in  the  Bible  occur  also  in  the  classical  writers,  and  are  therefore  in- 
cluded in  the  Classical  Dictionaries  already  published.  But  they  have  in  all  cases 
been  written  anew  for  this  work,  and  from  a  Biblical  point  of  view.  No  one  would 
expect  in  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  a  complete  histoiy'  of  Alexandria,  or  a  detailed 
life  <^  Alexander  the  Great,  simply  because  they  are  men^oned  in  a  few  passages 
of  the  Sacred  Writers.  Such  subjects  properly  belong  to  Dictionaries  of  Classical 
Geography  and  Biography,  and  are  only  introduced  here  so  far  as  they  throw  light 
upon  Jewish  history,  and  the  Jewish  character  and  faith.  The  same  remaric  applies 
to  all  similar  articles,  which,  &r  from  being  a  repetition  of  those  contained  in  the 
preceding  dictionaries,  are  supplementary  to  them,  affording  the  Biblical  informatioD 
which  they  did  not  profess  to  give.  In  like  manner  it  would  obviously  be  out  of 
place  to  present  such  an  account  of  the  plants  and  animals  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  would  be  apprc^riate  in  systematic  treatises  on  Botany  or  Zoology.  All 
that  can  be  reasonably  required,  or  indeed  is  of  any  real  service,  is  to  identify  the 
plants  and  animals  with  known  species  or  varieties,  to  discuss  the  difficulties 
which  occur  in  each  subject,  and  to  explain  all  allusions  to  it  by  the  aid  of  modem 
science. 

In  a  work  written  by  various  persons,  each  responsible  for  his  own  contributions, 
differences  of  opinion  must  naturally  occur.  Such  differences,  however,  are  both 
fewer  and  of  less  importance  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject ;  and  in  some  difficult  questions  —  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  **  Brethren 
of  our  Lord  " —  the  Editor,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  obtain  uniformity,  has  consid- 
ered it  an  advantage  to  the  reader  to  have  the  ailments  stated  from  different 
points  of  view. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  insure,  as  far  as  practicaUe,  unifermity  of  reference 
to  the  most  important  books.  In  the  case  of  two  works  of  constant  occurrence  in 
the  geographical  articles,  it  may  be  convenient  to  mention  that  all  references  to  Dr. 
Bobinson's  **  Biblical  Researches  "  and  to  Professor  Stanley's  **  Sinai  and  Palestine," 
have  been  uniformly  made  to  the  second  edition  of  the  former  work  (London,  1856, 
8  vols.),  and  to  the  fourth  edition  of  the  latter  (London,  1857). 

The  Editor  cannot  conclude  this  brief  explanation  without  expressing  his  obliga- 
tions to  Uie  writers  of  Uie  various  articles.  Their  names  are  a  sufficient  guarantee 
for  the  value  of  their  contributions ;  but  the  warm  interest  they  have  taken  in  the 
book,  and  the  unwearied  pains  they  have  bestowed  upon  their  separate  departments, 
demand  from  the  Editor  his  grateful  thanks.  There  is,  however,  one  writer  to 
whom  he  owes  a  more  speci^^  acknowledgment  Mr.  George  Grove  of  Sydenham, 
besides  contributing  the  articles  to  which  his  initial  is  attached,  has  rendered  the 
Editor  important  assbtance  in  writing  the  majority  of  the  articles  on  the  more  ob- 
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•cure  ames  in  the  first  volume,  in  the  correction  of  the  proofs,  and  in  the  revision 
o£  the  *hoIe  book.  The  Editor  has  also  to  express  his  obligations  to  Mr.  William 
AIdi«  Wright,  Librarian  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  to  the  Rev.  Charles  P. 
Phinn  of  Chichester,  for  their  valuable  assistance  in  the  correction  of  the  proofi,  as 
well  as  to  Mr.  E.  Stanley  Poole,  for  the  revision  of  the  Arabic  words.  Mr.  Aldts 
Wright  has  likewise  written  in  the  second  and  third  volumes  the  more  obscure 
names  to  which  no  initials  are  attached. 

It  18  intended  to  publish  shortly  an  Atlas  of  Biblical  Geography,  which,  it  is  be> 
Eeredy  will  form  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  Dictionary. 

WILLIAM    SMITH 
LcwDOX,  November.  19lPd, 
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A'ALAB.     [Addas.] 


sr,  Get. ;  or  from  "IHW,  enligkUned^  Filnt] : « 

'Aop^r :   Aaron),  the  son  of  Amnm    (D^DP, 

buidred  of  the  Hightit)  and  Jochebed  ('^^?'^'^> 
dUwe  glory  is  Jehovah) j  and  the  elder  brother  of 
lioses  and  Miriam  (Num.  xxvL  59,  zxxiii.  39). 
He  was  a  Lerite,  and,  as  the  first-bom,  would 
imturaltj  be  the  priest  of  the  household,  even  before 
anj  special  appointment  by  God.  Of  his  early  history 
we  know  nothing,  although,  by  the  way  m  which 
he  is  first  mentioned  in  Ex.  iv.  14,  as  "  Aaron 
the  Levite,'*  it  would  seem  as  if  be  had  been 
already  to  some  extent  a  leader  in  his  tribe.  All 
that  is  definitely  recorded  of  him  at  this  time  is, 
that,  in  the  same  passage,  he  is  described  as  one 
»wfao  could  speak  well."  Judging  from  the  acts 
of  his  life,  we  should  suppose  him  to  have  been, 
like  many  doquent  men,  a  man  of  impulsive  and 
comparatively  imstable  character,  leaning  almost 
wholly  on  hb  brother;  incapable  of  that  endurance 
of  k>neliness  and  temptation,  which  is  an  element  of 
real  greatness;  but  at  the  same  time  earnest  in  his 
devotion  to  God  and  man,  and  therefore  capable  of 
sacrifice  and  of  discipline  by  trial. 

His  first  office  was  to  be  the  "  Prophet,'*  ».  e. 
(accord'mg  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word),  the 
mterpreter  and  '*  Mouth  '*  (Ex.  iv.  16)  of  his  broth- 
e*,  who  was  **slow  of 'speech;''  and  accordingly 
he  was  not  only  the  organ  of  communication  with 
the  Israelites  and  with  Pharaoh  (Ex.  iv.  30,  vii-.  2), 
bat  also  the  actual  instrument  of  workini;  most 
of  the  miracles  of  the  Exodus.  (See  Ex.  vii. 
19,  <lc.)  Thus  also  on  the  way  to  Mount  Sinai, 
during  the  battle  with  Amalek,  Aaron  is  mentioned 
with  Uur,  as  staying  up  the  weary  hands  of  Moses, 
when  they  were  lifted  up  for  the  victory  of  Israel 
(not  m  prayer,  as  is  sometimes  exphuned,  but)  to 
bear  the  rod  of  God  (see  Ex.  xvu.  0).  Through 
dl  Uus  period,  he  is  only  mentioned  as  dependent 
npoD  his  brother,  and  deriving  all  his  authority 
from  him.  The  contrast  between  them  is  even 
moie  strongly  marked  on  the  arrival  at  Suiai. 
Moses  at  once  ads  as  the  mediator  (Gal.  iii.  19)  for 
the  people,  to  come  near  to  God  for  them,  and  to 

a  •  INetrieh  suggests  (0«8.  Heb.  Handtob.  6te  Anfl.) 

fwb,  or  fluent,  Ilka  n^^H.  H- 


AARON 

speak  His  words  to  them.  Aaron  only  approaches 
with  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  and  the  seventy  elders  of 
Israel,  by  special  command,  near  enough  to  see 
God's  glory,  but  not  so  as  to  enter  His  immediato 
presence.  Left  then,  on  Moaes'  departure,  to  guide 
the  people,  he  is  tried  for  a  mom^it  on  his  own 
responsibility  and  he  foils,  not  frt)m  any  direct 
unbdief  on  his  own  part,  but  firom  a  weak  inability 
to  withstand  the  demand  of  the  people  for  visible 
ii  gods  to  go  before  them."  Possibly  it  seemed  to 
him  prudent  to  make  an  image  <^  Jehovah,  in  the 
well-known  form  of  Egyptian  idolatry  (Apis  or 
Mnevis),  rather  than  to  risk  the  total  alienation  of 
the  people  to  false  gods;  and  his  weakness  was  re- 
warded by  seeing  a  *<  feast  of  the  Ix)rd  "  (Ex.  xxxii. 
5)  degraded  to  the  lowest  form  of  heathenish  sen- 
suality, and  knowing,  firom  Moses'  words  and  deeds, 
that  the  covenant  with  the  Lord  was  utterly  broken. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  stronger  contrast  with  this 
weakness,  and  the  self-oonvicted  sliame  of  his  excuse, 
than  the  burning  indignation  of  Moses,  and  his 
stem  decisive  measures  of  vengeance;  although 
beneath  these  there  lay  an  ardent  afTection,  which 
went  almost  to  the  verge  of  presumption  in  prayer 
for  the  people  (Ex.  xxxii.  19-34),  and  gamed  for- 
giveness for  Aaron  himself  (Deut.  ix.  20). 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  immediately 
after  this  great  sin,  and  almost  as  though  it  had 
not  occurred,  God's  fore-ordained  purposes  were 
carried  out  in  Aaron's  consecration  to  the  new  office 
of  the  high-priesthood.  Probably  tlie  fall  and  the 
repentance  from  it  may  have  made  him  one  "  who 
could  have  compassion  on  the  ignorant,  and  them 
who  are  out  of  the  way,  as  being  himself  also  com- 
passed with  infirmity."  The  order  of  God  for  the 
consecration  is  found  in  Ex.  xxix.,  and  the  record 
of  its  execution  in  Lev.  viii. ;  and  the  delegated  char- 
acter of  the  Aaronic  priesthood  is  clearly  seen  by 
the  fiict,  that,  in  this  its  inauguration,  the  priestly 
office  is  borne  by  Moses,  as  (jod's  truer  representsk- 
tive  (see  Heb.  vii.). 

The  form  of  consecration  resembled  other  sacri- 
ficial ceremonies  in  containing,  first,  a  sin-ofiering, 
the  form  of  cleansing  firom  sin  and  reconciliation 
[SiN-OFKEiUNo] ;  a  bumt-oflfering,  the  sj-mbol  of 
entire  devotion  to  God  of  the  nature  v)  purified 
[BuKX'r-oPFERiNo] ;  and  a  meat-otfering,  the 
thankful  acknowledgment  and  sanctifying  of  God's 
natural  blessmgs  [Mkat-offeking].  It  had,  how- 
j  ever,  besides  Uiese,  the  solenm  assumption  of  the 
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ncred  robes  (the  garb  of  righieoasness),  the  anoint- 
ing (the  symbol  of  God's  grace),  and  the  offering  of 
the  ram  of  consecration,  the  blood  of  which  was 
sprinkled  on  Aaron  and  his  sons,  as  upon  the  altar 
and  vessels  of  the  ministry,  in  order  to  sanctify 
them  for  the  service  of  God.  The  former  ceremonies 
represented  the  blessings  and  duties  of  the  man,  the 
lattei  the  special  consecration  of  the  priest.^ 

'llie  solenmity  of  the  office,  and  its  entire  de- 
pendence for  sanctity  on  the  ordinances  of  God, 
were  vindicated  by  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
for  **  offering  strange  fire  **  on  the  altar,  and  appar 
rently  (see  Lev.  x.  9,  10)  for  doing  so  in  drunken 
recklessness.  Aaron's  checking  his  sorrow,  so  as  at 
least  to  refrain  from  all  outward  signs  of  it,  would 
be  a  severe  trial  to  an  impulsive  and  weak  character, 
and  a  proof  of  his  being  lifted  above  himself  by  the 
office  which  he  held. 

From  Uii^  time  the  histcry  of  Aaron  is  almost 
entirely  that  of  the  priesthood,  and  its  chief  feature 
is  the  great  rebellion  of  Korah  and  the  Invites 
against  his  sacerdotal  dignity,  united  with  that  of 
Dothan  and  Abinun  and  the  R^benites  against  the 
temporal  authority  of  Moses  [Korah].  The  true 
vincUcation  of  the  reality  of  Aaron's  priesthood  was 
not  so  much  the  death  of  Korah  by  the  fire  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  efficacy  of  his  ofi*ering  of  incense  to 
stay  the  plague,  by  which  he  was  seen  to  be  accepted 
as  an  intercessor  for  the  people.  The  blooming  of 
his  rod,  which  followed,  was  a  miraculous  sign, 
visible  to  all  and  capable  of  preservatiou,  of  God's 
choice  of  him  and  his  house. 

The  only  occasion  on  which  his  individual  char- 
acter is  seen,  is  one  of  presumption,  prompted,  as 
before,  chiefly  by  another,  and,  as  before,  speedily 
repented  of.  The  murmuring  of  Aaron  and  Miriam 
against  Moses  clearly  proceeded  from  their  trust, 
the  one  in  his  priesthood,  the  other  in  her  prophetic 
inspiration,  as  equal  commissions  frx)m  God  (Num. 
zii.  2).  It  seems  to  have  vanished  at  once  before 
the  declaration  of  Moses'  exaltation  above  all  proph- 
ecy and  priesthood,  except  that  of  One  who  was 
to  come;  and,  if  we  may  judge  frx)m  the  direction 
of  the  punishment,  to  have  originated  mainly  with 
Miriam.  On  all  other  occasions  he  is  spoken  of  as 
acting  with  Moses  in  the  guidance  of  the  people. 
Leaning  as  he  seems  to  have  done  wholly  on  him,  it 
is  not  strange  that  he  should  have  shared  his  sin  at 
Meribah,  and  its  punishment  [Moses]  (Niun.  xx. 
10  - 12).  As  that  punishment  seems  to  have  purged 
out  from  Moses  the  tendency  to  self-confidence, 
which  tainted  his  character,  so  in  Aaron  it  may 
have  destroyed  that  idohitry  of  a  stronger  mind,  into 
which  a  weaker  one,  once  conquered,  is  apt  to  fi&ll. 
Aaron's  death  seems  to  have  followed  very  speedily. 
It  took  place  on  Mount  Hor,  after  the  transference 
of  his  robes  and  office  to  Eleazar,  who  alone  with 
Moses  was  present  at  his  death,  and  performed  his 
burial  (Num.  xx.  28).  This  mount  is  still  called 
the  **  Mountain  of  Aaron."     [Hon.] 

The  wife  of  Aaron  was  Elisheba  (Ex.  vi.  23);  and 
the  two  sons  who  survived  him,  Eleazar  and  Itha- 
mar.  The  high  priesthood  descended  to  the  former, 
and  to  his  descendants  until  the  time  of  Eli,  who, 
although  of  the  house  of  Ithamar,  received  the  high 
.priesthood  (see  Joseph.  AnL  v.  11,  §6,  viii.  1, 
§  3),  and  transmitted  it  to  his  children;  with  them 
it  continued  until  the  accession  of  Solomon,  who  took 

o  It  Is  notfccabltt  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  reston- 
'lloD  of  the  leper  to  his  place,  as  one  of  God's  people, 
near  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  conseciatJcMi. 
Bef  Uv  ziT.  10-82. 
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it  fix>m  Abiathar,  and  restored  it  to  Zadok  (of  tlie 
house  of  Eleazar),  so  frilfilling  the  prophecy  of  1 
Sam.  ii.  30.  A  B. 

N.  B.  In  1  Chr.  xxvii.  17,  "  Aaron  "  (V">r|H) 
is  counted  as  one  of  the  ^  tribe*  of  Itrad,^* 

AA'RONITES,  THE  (pHW:  ^  'Kap^t^. 
sUrps  Aarotk,  Aarotdta).  Descendants  of  Aaron, 
and  therefore  priests,  who,  to  the  number  of  3700 
fighting  men,  with  Jehoiada  the  fiither  of  Bcnaiah 
at  their  head,  joined  David  at  Hebr>n  '1  Chr. 
xii.  27).  Later  on  in  the  history  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  17) 
we  find  their  chief  was  Zadok,  who  in  the  earlier 
narrative  was  distinguished  as  **a  young  man 
mighty  of  valor."  lliey  must  have  been  an  im- 
portant fiunily  in  the  reign  of  David  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  tribes  of  Israel.  W.  A.  W. 

AB  (3S,  father)^  an  element  in  the  composi- 
tion of  many  proper  names,  of  which  Abba  is  a 
Chaldaic  form,  the  syllable  affixed  giving  the  em- 
phatic force  of  the  definite  article.  Applied  to  God 
by  Jesus  Christ  (Mark  xiv.  36),  and  by  St.  Paul 
(Rom.viii.  15;Gal.iv.6.)     [Abba.]    R.  W.  B. 

AB.     [Months.] 

AB'ACUC,  2  Esdr.  L  40.     [Habakkuk.] 

ABAiyDON,  Rev.  Ix.  11.     [Apollyojt.] 

ABADFAS  CA$<alas;  [Aid.  BoS/os:]  Ab- 
dim).  Obadiah,  the  son  of  Jehiel  (1  Esdr.  viii. 
36).  .      W.A.W. 

ABAGTHA  (Wi7|5W. :  [ZaOoKBd]  Alex. 
FA.  Zri$a0a9a  ;  Compi  'A0arya0<i :]  Abgatha\ 
one  of  the  seven  eunuchs  in  the  Persian  court  of 
Ahasuerus  (Esth.  i.  10).  In  the  LXX.  the  names 
of  these  eunuchs  are  dlfiTerent.  The  word  contains 
the  same  root  which  we  find  in  the  Persian  namcM 
Bigiha  (Esth.  i.  10),  Bigthan  (Esth.  U.  21),  Big- 
tJtana  (Esth.  vi.  2),  and  Bagoat.  Bohlen  explains 
it  from  the  Sanscrit  bagaddiay  "  given  by  fortune,'* 
firom  baga^  fortune,  the  tun. 

AB'ANA  (HDIJS.:  &  *Afiayd;  [Vat  H.  (Vat.« 
Mai)  Ap$aya;  Alex.  NociSaya;  Comp.  *A/uu^:] 
Abana\  one  of  the  "rivers  (ni^na)  of  Damas- 
cus "  (2  K.  V.  12).  The  Barada  (Xpvaod^6at  of 
the  Greeks)  and  the  AtoaJ  are  now  the  chief  streams 
of  Damascus,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
former  of  these  represents  the  Abana  and  the  latter 
the  Pharpar  of  the  text.  As  fiur  back  as  the  days 
of  Pliny  and  Strabo  the  Barada  was,  as  it  now  is, 
the  chief  river  of  the  ci%  (Rob.  iii.  446),  flowing 
through  it,  and  supplying  most  of  its  dwellingi 
with  water.  The  Avdoj  is  ftirther  from  Danmscus, 
and  a  native  of  the  pla^  if  speaking  of  the  two  to- 
gether, would  certainly,  with  Naaman,  name  the 
Barada  first  (Porter,  i.  276).  To  this  may  be  ad- 
ded the  &ct  that  in  the  Arabic  version  of  the  pas- 
sage —  the  date  of  which  has  been  fixed  by  Rodliger 
as  the  11th  century  —  Abana  is  rendered  by  Bar- 

doy     |4>0*    Further,  it  seems  to  have  escaped 

notice  that  one  branch  of  the  Awaj — if  Kiepert's 
map  (in  Rob.  1856)  is  to  be  trusted  —  now  bean 
the  name  of  Wady  Barbar.  There  is  however  no 
reference  to  this  in  Robinson  or  Porter. 

The  Barada  rises  in  the  Antillbanus  near  Zeb- 
ddnyj  at  about  23  miles  firom  the  city,  and  1148 

b  The  Keri,  with  the  Targum  Jonathan  and  tlM 
Byriac  version,  has  Amanah.    See  margin  of  A.  T. 
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feei  above  It.  Id  its  course  it  passes  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Abik,  and  receives  the  waters  of  Ain- 
fyeA^  one  of  the  largest  springs  in  Syria.  This 
was  long  believed  to  be  the  real  source  of  the 
Banuia,  according  to  the  popular  usage  of  the 
country,  which  regards  the  most  copious  fountain,  i 
not  the  most  distant  head,  as  the  origin  of  a| 
river.  We  meet  with  other  instances  of  the  same 
miatake  in  the  case  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Orontes 
[Ai2c] ;  it  is  to  Dr.  Robinson  that  we  are  indebted 
for  its  diseoroy  in  the  present  case  (Rob.  iii.  477). 
Alter  flowing  through  Damascus  the  Barada  runs 
acroes  the  plain,  leaving  the  remarkable  Assyrian 
ruin  Tell  es-Saiahiyeh  on  its  left  bank,  till  it'loees 
itself  in  the  lake  or  marsh  Bahrtt  tUKibUyeh,  Mr. 
Porter  calcohtes  that  14  viUages  and  150,000  souls 
are  dependent  on  this  important  river.  For  the 
course  of  the  Barada  see  Forter,  vol.  i.  chap,  v., 
Joum.  of  S.  lit.  N.  S.  vili.,  Rob.  iii.  446,  7.  light- 
foot  (Cent,   Chor,  iv.)  and  Gesenius  {Tkes.  116) 

quote  the  name  ^'^^Q^P  as  applied  in  the  Lexicon 
Ar^ch  to  the  Amana.  G. 

*  Gesenius  ( 7*Aes.  p.  116)  supposes  Abana  to  be  a 
eommotation  for  Amaxa  bj  an  interchange  of  the 

labials  3  and  2  :  it  may  be  a  dialectic  or  a  provin- 
cial diffirenoe.  See  also  Keil's  BB,  der  Kdmge^  p. 
868.     Amana  ot  Abana  means  **  perennial  *'  (comp. 

VSf^.  M  said  of  water  in  Is.  xxxiiL  16  and  Jer. 
XV.  18)  and  is  especiaUy  appropriate  to  this  ever- 
flowing  stream.  The  only  biblical  allusion  to  the 
name  is  that  in  Naaman^s  scornful  interrogation  in 
2  Kings  V.  12:  "Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar, 
rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters  of 
Israel?*'  There  may  be  something  more  than 
pride  of  country  in  this;  for  the  waters  of  Abana 
(Borodia),  especially  after  the  confluence  of  the 
stream  from  F^eh^  its  most  copiolis  fountain,  are 
remarkably  fresh  and  sparkling,  and  at  the  present 
day  proverbially  salubrious,  while  those  of  the  Jor- 
dan are  mixed  with  day  and  tepid,  though  not 
unfit  for  drinking  (Richter's  WaUfahrUn^  p.  157; 
Bob.  Phy*.  Geog,  p.  165).  H. 

AB^ARIM  (SO  Milton  accents  the  word),  the 
**  mount,**  or  **  mountains  of  "  (always  with  the  def. 

aitide,  D'^l^Sn  -^n,  or  "^nn,  rlUpotrVK^ 

mplfi^  [etc]  or  ^y  ry  ir4pay  rod  *Iop9lUov,  =  the 
wHnaUmns  of  tiie  further  parts^  or  possibly  of  the 
ford$),  a  mountain  or  range  of  highlands  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Moab  (Deut.  xxxii. 
49),  fodng  Jericho,  and  forming  the  eastern  wall 
of  the  Jonlan  valley  at  that  part  Its  most  ele- 
nited  spot  was  "  the  Mount  Nebo,  <  head  *  of  *  the  * 
Eisgah,**  from  which  Moses  viewed  the  Prom- 
ised Land  before  his  death.  There  is  nothing  to 
prove  that  the  Abarim  were  a  range  or  tract  of  any 
length,  unless  the  Qe-Abarim  (« heaps  of  A.**) 
named  in  Num.  xxxiii.  44,  and  which  were  on  the 
south  frontier  of  Moab,  are  to  be  taken  as  belong- 
l^  to  them.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
word  derived  from  the  same  root  as  Abarim,  namdy, 

"^^17,  is  the  term  commonly  applied  to  the  whole 
af  the  country  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan. 

These  mountains  are  mentioned  in  Num.  xxvii. 
12,  xxxiiL  47,  48,  and  Dent,  xxxii.  49;  also  prob- 
ifaij  m  Jer.  ndL  SO,  where  the  word  is  renderod  in 
the  A.  y.  »« paMagea." 

In  the  absence  of  research  on  the  east  of  the 
*orrlan  and  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  topography  of 
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those  regions  must  remain  to  a  great  degree  •b- 
8cure.«  G. 

*ABBA.  The  Oialdee  or  Aramaic  appends  the 
article  instead  of  prefixing,  it  as  in  H^rew;  and 

hence  when  Abba  (S!3S)  occurs  the  exact  4  rar^f) 
foUows  for  the  sake  of  Greek  readers.  See  Wmer's 
£inst.  ad  Gtdat.  p.  96.  Abba,  as  the  vemacular 
term  (a  vox  mltnnis  from  childhood),  was  of  course 
more  expressive  than  any  foreign  word  could  be, 
and  came,  as  it  were,  first  to  the  lips  as  the  writer 
or  speaker  thought  of  God  in  the  filial  relation, 
which  the  word  designated  with  such  fullness  of 
meaning.  See  Usteri's  Com.  iiber  d.  Brief  an  die 
GaiaL  p.  148.  Tholuck  (on  Rom.  viii.  15)  reminds 
us  that  Lutlier  preferred  to  translate  xar^p  Uebei- 
Vater  rather  than  Vater  merely,  as  the  more  nat- 
ural dictate  of  his  childlike  feeling  toward  God. 
Some  others  think  that  Abba  passed  over  from  the 
Arameean  Christians  to  the  GreekHspeaking  Chris- 
tians as  a  sort  of  proper  name,  and  had  merely 
that  force  as  combined  with  6  varfip.  To  main- 
tain this  view,  Meyer  has  to  say  (on  Gal.  iv.  6) 
that  in  Mark  xiv.  36  the  Evangelist  puts  ^  Abba  ** 
into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  as  he  prayed  in  the  garden 
in  anticipation  of  a  usage  which  began  to  exist  at  a 
later  period.  H. 

ABDA  (S^3?  [iervarU,  a  Chaldoe  form]: 

AW«6v ;  fV'at.  E^f^pa',  Alex.  Afi9w;  Comp.  *Afi- 
id:]  Abda),    1.  Father  of  Adoniram  (1  K.  iv.  6.) 
2.  [*Ic0i9^^;  Comp.*A^8/as.]   SonofShammua 
(Neh.  xi.  17),  called  Obadiah  in  1  Chr.  ix.  16. 

AB^DEEL  (bS^:;?  :  [om.  Aid.  Rom.  Alex. 
FA.;  Comp.  *A/38e^x':]  Abdeel),  fother  of  Shele- 
miah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26).  [A.  V.  ed.  1611  reads  A\*- 
dtel.] 

AB'DI  C*^^?  [my  servant]:  »A/Bat;  {yat- 
A/Mcit]  Alex.  A/Mi:  Abdi).  L  A  Merarite  [Mk- 
RARi],  and  ancestor  of  Ethan  the  singer  (1  Chr. 
vi.  44). 

2.  CAfiiL )  The  fi^er  of  Kish,  a  Merarite  1^ 
rite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 
Fnnn  a  comparison  of  this  passage  with  1  Chr. 
vi.  44  it  would  appear  either  that  ancestral  names 
were  repeated  in  Levitical  fomilies,  or  that  they  be- 
came themselves  the  names  of  fiimilies,  and  not  of 
individuals. 

3.  CA/35fa  ;  FA.  A/Wfia.)  One  of  the  Bene- 
Elam  [sons  of  Elsm]  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  26).    W.  A.  W. 

ABDFAS  (Abdiat).  The  prophet  Obadiah 
(2  Esdr.  I  39).  W.  A.  W. 

ABDIEL  (bS^'^T^?  [tervatUofCod]:  *A0 
Ji^X;  [Vat.  A^JeijXrJ  Abdul),  son  of  Guni  (1 
Chr.  v.  16). 

*  The  casual  notice  here  is  all  that  is  known  to 
us  of  this  Abdid  from  the  Bible.  The  celebrity 
which  the  name  has  acquired  arises  chiefly  bom 
Milton's  use  of  it  as  applied  to  that  only  on< 
lunong  the  hosts  of  Satan,  of  whom  he  could  say :  — 

(t  Among  th«  fUthless,  fldthfU  only  he; " 


a  •  For  a  concise  statement  of  the  somewhat  per* 
plexed  relation  of  Abarim,  Nebo,  and  Pisgah  to  each 
other,  the  reader  may  consult  Dr.  Bobinson's  Pkysictu 
Geographif  of  Paiettinty  p.  62.  Korts  ( GevA.  des  A. 
B.)  has  a  section  (U.  §  88)  on  the  "  tiebirge  Abarim.'' 
See  also  Raomer's  Palastina,  and  Kitter's  Erdktmdt  oo 
Abarim.  Additional  information,  Uie  rwult  of  latei 
discoveries,  will  be  fpuud  under  Nno.  If. 
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aod  whom  (referring  to  the  etymology)  he  rcpre- 
■eiitfl  as  receiving  the  lofty  praise  — 
«<  Servant  of  God,  weU  done ;  well  hast  thou  fought.*' 
The  name  corresponds  to  the  Arabic  Abdallah. 
See  Wilkinson^s  Personal  Namts  in  tke  Bible 
(London,  1865),  p.  297.  H. 

AB'DON  {)^'^2V  [BerviU]:  *A$i<&y;  [in 
Judg.,  Alex.  Aai38«ji,  Aoj88«y:j  Abdon).  1.  A 
judge  of  Israel  (Judg.  xii.  13,  15),  perh^  the 
Bame  person  as  Sedan  in  1  Sam.  xii.  11. 

2.  [Vat  AfiaScov.]  Son  of  Shashak  (1  Chr. 
viii.  23). 

3.  First-bom  son  of  Jehid,  son  of  Gibeon  [rath- 
er, father  of  Gibeon,  t.  c.  the  city  or  people  of 
Gibeon]  (I  Chr.  viii.  30,  ix.  35,  36). 

4.  [A/85<Jtt;  Vat.  A^ZoZofA. ;  Alex.  AjBSwv.] 
Son  of  Mican,  a  contemporary  of  Josiah  (2  Chi*. 
xxxiv.  20),  called  Achbor  in  2  Kings  xxii.  12. 

ABDON  O'^'^^y  [servile]:  •A^««6v,  Ao^- 
^c6y,  *Va&<iB\  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Asher,  given 
to  the  Gershonites  (Josh.  xxi.  30;  1  Chr.  vi.  74). 
No  place  of  this  name  appears  in  the  list  of  the 
towns  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  24-31);  but  instead  we 

find  (28)  T*?^,  "  Hebron,"  «  which  is  the  same 

word,  with  the  change  frequent  in  Hebrew  of  *^ 

fOT  1.  Indeed  many  MSS.  have  Abdon  in  Josh, 
xix.  28  (Ges.  p.  980;  Winer,  s.  t?.);  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  aU  the  ancient  versions  retain  the  K, 
except  the  Vatican  LXX.  which  has  *ZKfi(S>v  (Alex. 
*Axp^  [^d  >o  C)omp.;  17  MSS.  have^/Spwy]). 

ABED'NEGO  CUri^y  :  »A/85€vo7<fi:  Ab- 
denago\  i.  e.  seruMfd  of  iVe^,*' perhaps  the  same  as 
A^e6o,  which  was  the  Chaldaean  name  of  the  planet 
Mercury,  worshipped  as  the  scribe  and  inteipreter 
of  the  gods  ((x^en.).  Abedn^go  was  the  Chal- 
dtean  name  given  to  Azariah,  one  of  the  three 
friends  of  Daniel,  miraculously  saved  from  the 
'  burning  fiery  furnace  (Dan.  iii.).  [Azariah,  No. 
24.]  R.  W.  B. 

A'^EL  P5W=  meadow.c  accordmg  to  Ge- 
senius,  who  derives  it  from  a  root  signifying  mois- 
ture like  that  of  graas:  see,  however,  in  favor  of  a 
different  meaning  \lamentation\^  the  arguments  of 
Lengerke,  Kcnaan,  i.  358,  and  Hengstenberg,  Pent. 
ii.  319) ;  the  name  of  several  phices  in  Palestine :  — 

1.  A'bel-beth-ma'aciiah  (HDytt  *^^-P  ^ 
[house  of  oppression:  2  S.  *A$^\  md  BtBfiaxd  or 
^epfiax^  (Alex.  Br)0naxa)  '•  Abtla  et  Bethmaacha : 

1  K.  ^  *Ai3«A  oIkov  Maaxd-  Abtldomus  Maacha: 

2  K.  ^  *Aj3eA  Ka\  ri  eofiaaxdi  Alex,  n  Ka^cX* 
BtpfjLoaxa-  Abel domus  Af.])y  a  town  of  some  im- 
portance MKis  Koi  fvnTp6iroKiSy  "  a  city  and  a  mo- 
ther in  Israel,"  2  Sam.  xx.  19),  in  the  extreme  north 
of  Palestine;  named  with  Dan,  Cinneroth,  Kedesh; 
and  as  such  fUliiig  an  early  prey  to  the  invading 
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kings  of  Syria  (1  K.  xv.  20)  and  Assjtia  (2  K.  r?. 
29).   In  the  parallel  passage,  2  Chr.  xvi.  4,  the  uams 

is  changed  to  Abel  Maim,  U^J2  S  =  Abel  on  the 
vxUers.  Here  Sheba  was  overtaken  and  beaneged 
by  Joab  (2  Sam.  xx.  14,  15);  and  the  city  was 
saved  by  the  exercise  on  the  part  of  one  of  its  in- 
habitants of  that  sagacity  for  which  it  was  proverb- 
ial (18).  In  verses  14  and  18  it  is  simply  AbeL 
and  in  14  Abel  is  apparently  distinguished  from 
Ueth^naachah.*'  If  the  derivation  of  Gesenius  be 
the  correct  one,  the  situation  of  Abel  was  probably 
in  the  Atxi  eUHuUhy  the  marshy  meadow  country 
which  drains  into  the  Sea  of  Merom,  whetlicr  at 
AbU  (Robinson,  iii.  372),  or  more  to  the  south 
(Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p.  390,  note).  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  place  it  between  Puieas  and  Damascus; 
but  this  has  not  been  identified. 

2.  A'BELr-MA'iM  (D^P  b5^J :  *A/3cX/M^  . 
Abelmaim),  2  Chi*,  xvi.  4.     [Abel,  1.] 

3.  A'BEiy-MizitA'iM  (Mitoaim),  D^H^D  S,  ac- 
cording to  the  etymology  of  the  text,  the  mourning 
of  Kyypty  ir4yeos  Alyvirrov  [Planctus  jEy^pti]^ 
(this  meaning,  however,  requires  a  dififerent  point- 
ing, ^5^  for  "^5^) '  t^«  'W"''^  &^^  ^7  ^^  Ca- 
naanites  to  the  floor  of  Atad,  at  which  Joseph,  hia 
brothers,  and  the  Egyptians  made  their  mourning 

for  Jacob  (Gen.  1.  11).  It  was  beyond  ("^5.?  = 
on  the  east  of )  Jordan,  though  placed  by  Jerome 
at  lieth-Hogla  (now  Ain-IIajla)^  near  the  river, 
on  its  west  bank.«     [Atad.] 

4.  A'bel-shit'tim  (with  the  article  ^5^ 
3>^t^n:  [B«\<ro  ;  Alex.  B(K<ramfi  ;  Comp. 
*Afi(\<raTlfi :  AbeUatim])y  the  meadow  of  the 
acadaSy  in  the  "  plains  "  (nD^^^  =  the  deserts) 
of  Moab;  on  the  low  level  of  the  Jordan  valley, 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  cultivated  '*  fields  " 
on  the  upper  le^el  of  the  table-land.  Here  —  their 
last  resting-place  before  crossing  the  Jordan  —  Is- 
rael "  pitched  from  Betl^esimoth  unto  A.  Shittim," 
Niun.  xxxiii.  49.  The  place  is  most  frequently 
mentioned  by  its  shorter  name  of  Shittim.  [Suit- 
TIM.]  In  the  days  of  Josephus  it  vas  still  known 
as  Abila,  —  the  town  embosomed  in  pahns,^  (2hro» 
vvv  it6\ii  IffrXv  'A/3iX^,  (f>otviK6<l>vroy  8*  iarl  rh 
Xfcfiov,  Ant  iv.  8,  §  1),  60  stadia  from  the  river  (v. 
1,^1).  The  town  and  the  palms  have  disappeared ; 
but  the  acacia-grox-es,  denoted  by  the  name  Shit- 
Um,  still  remain,  **  marking  with  a  line  of  verdure 


o  The  Ain  is  here  rendered  by  II.  The  11  in  the 
well-known  Hebron  represents  Ch.  Elsewhere  (as 
Gasa,  Qomorrah)  Ain  Is  rendered  by  0  in  the  Author- 
bed  Version. 

&  *  A  *( dragon^'  was  worshipped  with  Bel  at  Baby- 
lon, and  IHetrich  (Oos.  Heb.  Handwb.  1868)  thinks 
well  of  Rodiger's  comparison  of  Nego  with  the  Sanskr. 
nagay  "serpent."  U. 

c  It  is  in  fiivor  of  Gesenius^  interpretation  that  the 
Chaldee  Targum  always  renders  Abel  by  MishoTy  which 
In  later  Hebrew  lost  its  special  significance,  and*waa 
OMd  ftr  a  level  spot  or  plain  geneiully. 


(f  *  It  is  certain  from  2  Sam.  xx.  14,  that  they  wert 
different,  and  no  doubt  the  fUller  name  signified  Abel 
near  Beth-Maachah  (Uengstenberg,  Pent.  Ii.  819; 
Robinson,  iii.  872).  See  Ges.  Heb.  Gr.  §  116,  6  a,  for 
this  mode  of  expressing  local  proximify.  See  Thomson^s 
Land  and  Booky  i.  827,  for  a  description  of  Abel.    II. 

e  •  The  Biblical  text  knows  nothing  of  any  connec- 
tion between  Abel-Mlxralm  and  Beth-IIogla.  Whether 
"  beyond  the  Jordan  '*  denotes  the  east  or  the  west 
side,  depends  on  the  position  of  the  speaker,  like  our 
Trans-etlantic,  whether  used  on  one  side  of  the  water 
or  the  other.  Against  the  supposition  of  Kitto  and 
others,  that  Joseph's  frmeral  escort,  with  the  body  of 
Jacob,  travelled  through  the  Great  DesSrt,  by  the  way 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Moab,  in  going  to  Canaan,  Instead 
of  the  direct  course  through  PliUistia,  see  Thomscm*! 
Land  and  Booky  ii.  885.  H. 

/  It  was  amongst  these  palms,  according  to  Jose- 
phus, that  Deuteronomy  was  delivered  by  Moses.  8eo 
the  passage  above  dted. 
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the  upper  terraces  of  the  Jordan  valley  **  (Stanley, 
fl.  and  P.  p.  298). 

5.  A'BEii-MKiio'LAU  (Mecftolah,  H^inp  ►?, 
wuadow  of  ike  dance:  ['A0i\fitov\d;  Alex.  Ba- 
0'<A/tc»uAa:  Abelmehtda\\  named  with  Beth-ehean 
(Scytbopolis)  and  Jokneam  (1  K.  iv.  12),  and 
therefore  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Jordan  valley 
(Eus.  iy  T^  tmXApi)'  The  routed  Bedouin  host  fled 
from  Gideon  (Jodg.  vii.  22)  to  **  the  border  (the 
<Iip'  or  *  brink*)  of  Abel-meholah/*  and  to  Beth- 
ifasttah  (the  ^houae  of  the  acacia*'),  both  places 
being  evidently  down  in  the  Jordan  valley.  Here 
Eliaha  was  found  at  his  pk>ugh  by  £l\jah  returning 
op  the  valley  from  Horeb  (1  K.  xix.  16-19).  In 
Jerome's  time  the  name  had  dwindled  to  *A/8eA/i/a. 

6.  A'beu-ckra^mui  (Q'*97?  ^'  pE^fXxop- 
/ti^;  Alex.  A^cX  a^TtXmrwr:  Abtl  qtuB  est  vineu 
consUa] ),  in  the  A  V.  rendered  "  the  plain  [marff, 
*Abel*]  of  the  vineyards,"  a  place  eastward  of 
Jordan,  beyond  Aroer;  named  as  the  point  to 
irtueh  Jephthah^s  pomiit  of  the  Bene-Ammon  [sons 
of  A.]  extended  (Judg.  xL  33).  A  ic^ri  ifjort- 
Xo^ipos  ''A/9cX  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  at  6  (Je- 
rome, 7)  miles  beyond  Philadelphia  (Kabbah);  and 
another,  oiito^oos  ica\ov/Uyif,  more  to  the  north, 
12  milM  east  oom  Gadara.  below  the  Hieromax. 
Rnina  h«>""g  the  name  <tf  Abila  are  still  found  in 
the  same  position  (Kitter,  Syria,  1058).  There 
were  at  least  three  places  with  the  name  of  Aroer 
GO  the  further  side  of  the  Jordan.     [Arokr.] 

7.  "The  GREAT  »Abel'  [marg.  «or  stone,'] 
in  the  field  of  Joshua  the  Bethshemito  '*  (1  Sam. 
vi  18).    By  comparison  with  14  and  15,  it  would 

seem  that  2  has  been  here  exchanged  for  ^,  and 

that  for  b^S  should  be  read  ]  OS  =  stone.  So 
the  LXX.  and  the  Chaldee  Targum.  Our  trans- 
lators,  by  the  insertion  of  *^  stone  of^"  take  a  middle 
soune.  See,  however,  Lengerke  (358)  and  Uerx- 
heimer  (1  Sam.  vL  18),  who  hold  by  Abel  as  being 
the  name  subsequently  given  to  the  spot  in  refer- 

enee  to  the"  mourning**  ("^b^yO^.)  there,  ver.  19. 
In  this  case  compare  Gen.  1. 11.  G. 

A'BEL,  in  Hebr.  HEBEL  (b^rr :  "AfitK: 
AM;  L  e.  breatk,  vapoty  tranntorintu,  probably 
so  called  from  the  shortness  of  his  lifo),^'  the  second 
son  of  Adam,  murdered  by  his  brother  Cain  (Geu. 
iv.  1-16).  Jehovah  showed  reelect  for  Abel's  ofler^ 
faig,  but  not  for  that  <d  Cain,  because,  according 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hdirews  (xi.  4),  Abel  ^>  by 
Uth  offered  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain." 
Hie  expression  "  sin,"  i.  e.  a  sin-ofllbring,  *«  lieth  at 
the  door "  (Gen.  iv.  7),  seems  to  imply  that  the 
need  of  sacrifices  of  Uood  to  obtain  forgiveness  was 
shtMly  revealed.  On  account  of  Abel's  fidth,  St. 
A^ig^^rtii^  makes  Abel  the  type  of  the  new  regeo- 
«aito  man;  Cain  that  of  the  natural  man  (de  Civ. 
X>a,  XV.  1).  St.  Chrysostom  observes  that  Abel 
sfiied  the  frej<  of  his  flock  —  Cain  that  which  was 
most  leadHy  procured  {Hem.  in  Gen^  xviii.  5). 
lesns  Christ  spoke  of  him  as  the  first  martyr 
(MatL  xxiii.  35);  so  did  the  eariy  church  subse- 
ifaeaOj.  For  Christian  traditions  see  Iren.  v.  67 ; 
Ghrysost.  Horn,  in  Gen.  xix.;  Cedren.  Httt.  8. 
for  those  of  the  Babbins  and  Mohammedans,  Eisen- 


tt  *0r,  It  may  be  from  tlM  mother^s  Impression  of 
ttke  brevity  and  frailty  of  human  life,  which  she  had 
nam  began  to  imdeTBtMid  ;  and  In  that  cone  the  child 
aoold  haw  beea  so  named  at  his  birta.  H. 
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menger,  EntdtckL  Jud.  i.  462,  832;  Hottinger, 
HUt.  Or.  24 ;  Erach  &  Gruber,  Encyklop.  t.  v. ;  and 
the  Kur-dn  Y.  The  place  of  liis  murder  and  liia 
grave  are  pointed  out  near  Damascus  (Pococke,  b. 
ii.  168);  and  the  neighboring  peasants  tell  a  curi- 
ous tradition  respecting  his  birial  (Stanley,  S.  and 
P.  p.  413). 

llie  Oriental  Gnosticism  of  the  Sabseans  made 
Abel  an  incarnate  J£on,  and  the  Gnostic  or  Mani- 
cbaean  sect  of  tlie  Abdita?  in  North  Africa  in  the 
time  of  Augustine  {de  Hares.  86,  87),  so  called 
themselves  from  a  tradition  that  Abel,  though 
married,  lived  in  continence.  In  order  to  avoid 
perpetuating  original  sin,  they  followed  his  example, 
but  in  order  to  ke^  up  their  sect,  each  married 
pair  adopted  a  male  and  female  child,  who  in  their 
turn  vowed  to  marry  under  the  same  conditions. 

R.  W.B. 

A'BEZ  (V3ft  in  pause  V?W :  'Pc^/i;  [Aid. 
Alex.  *A€fi4;  Comp.  Ac^^fO  Abe8%  a  town  in 
the  possession  of  L^achar,  named  between  Ejshion 
and  Remeth,  in  Josh.  xix.  20,  only.  Gesenius 
mentions  as  a  possible  derivation  of  the  name,  that 

the  Chaldee  for  tin  is  H!^^ :  [but  Fiirst  thinks 
it  may  be  from  ^I^SI,  and  hence  height]  Pos- 
sibly, however,  the  word  is  a  corruption  of  V^H. 
Thebez  [which  see],  now  TUbdi,  a  town  situated 
not  &r  from  Engannim  and  Shunem,  (both  towns 
of  Issachar),  and  which  otherwise  has  entirely  es- 
caped mention  in  the  list  in  Joshua.'*  G. 

A3I  O^S  [/oMcr  =  progenitor] :  *'Ai8oi;; 
[Aid.  'AjSouii;  Comp.  *Afii]:  Aln),  mother  of 
king  Hezeldah  (2  K.  xviii.  2).  The  name  is  writ- 
ten Abyah  (n*58)  in  2  Chr.  xxix.  1.  Her  fifc. 
tber's  name  was  I^echariah,  who  was,  perhaps,  tlu 
Zochaiiah  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (viii.  2).  R  W.  B. 

ABFA,  ABFAH,  or  ABFJAH  (nj5S= 

^njn>?  [whose  father  is  Jehovah] :  *Afini  ;  p^  1 
Chr.  vii.  8,  Rom.  *Ai3io^,  Alex.  AiSiov;  Comp. 
Aid.  *A$id:]  Abia).  1.  Son  of  Becher,  the  son 
of  Bei\jamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8). 

2.  Wife  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  24). 

3.  Second  son  of  Samuel,  whom,  together  with 
his  eldest  son  Joel,  he  made  judges  in  Beerdieba 
(1  Sam.  viii.  2;  1  Chr.  vi.  28).  The  corruptness 
of  their  administration  was  the  reason  alleged  by 
the  Isradites  for  their  demanding  a  king. 

4.  Mother  of  king  Hesekiah.     [Abi.] 

R.W.B. 

5.  (n*?^? :  »A/Bt<£:  Abia,  [Abias.])  Abu  ah  of 
Abu  AM,  the  son  of  Rehoboam  (1  Chr.  iii.  10; 
Matt.  i.  7). 

6.  DescendantofEleazar,  and  chief  of  the  eighth 
of  the  twenty-four  courses  of  priests  (Luke  i.  5). 
He  is  the  same  as  Abuah  4.  W.  A.  W. 

For  other  persons  of  this  name  see  Abuah. 

ABI-AL'BON.     [Abiei-] 

ABI'ASAPH,  otherwise  written  EBFA- 
SAPH  (n9W^?W,  Ex.  vi.  24,  and  nO^^W,  1 
Chr.  vi.  8,  ^'[(ifeb.),  23,  37  (E.  V.)]^".*  19: 
*Afii(laap,  *Afii<rd<l>,  *A$id<ratp:  Abiainph;  ao- 
cording  to  Simonis,  "  cujw  pair  em  abstuUt  Dtiis,'" 

h  •Mr.  Porter  (Handbook,  U.  647)  puts  Abes  In  hli 
list  of  Scripture  places  not  yet  Identifled.  Knobol 
and  Keil  also  regard  the  name  as  now  lost  H 
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with  reference  to  the  death  of  Korah,  aa  related  in 
Num.  x?i. ;  but  according  to  Fiint  and  Geaeuius, 
faJQitr  of  gathering^  i.  e.  the  gatherer ;  compare 

>1DK,  Asaph,  1  Chr.  vi.  39).  He  waa  the  head 
of  one  of  the  fiunilies  of  the  Koriiites  (a  house  of 
the  Kijhatbites),  but  his  precise  genealogy  is  some- 
what uncertain.  In  £x.  vi.  24,  he  appears  at  first 
sight  to  be  r^resented  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Korah, 
and  as  the  brother  of  Assir  and  Elkanah.  But  in 
1  Chr.  vi.  he  appears  as  the  son  of  Elkanah,  the  son 
of  Assir,  the  son  of  Korah.  The  natural  Loference 
from  this  would  be  that  in  Ex.  vi.  24  the  expres- 
sion '*  the  sons  of  Korah  "  merely  means  the  &m- 
ilies  into  which  the  house  of  the  Korhites  was  sub- 
divided. But  if  so,  the  verse  in  Exodus  must  be 
a  later  insertion  than  the  time  of  Moses,  as  in 
Moses*  lifetime  the  great-grandson  of  Korah  could 
not  have  been  the  head  of  a  fiunily.  And  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  verse  is  quite  out  of  its  place, 
and  appears  improperly  to  s^arate  ver.  35  and  ver. 
23,  which  both  relate  to  the  house  of  Aaron.  If, 
however,  this  inference  is  not  correct,  then  the  Ebi- 
asaph  of  1  Chr.  vi.  is  a  different  person  from  the 
Abiasaph  of  Ex.  vi.,  namely,  his  great^ephew. 
But  this  does  not  seem  probable.  It  appears  from 
1  Chr.  ix.  19,  that  that  branch  of  the  descendants 
of  Abiasaph  of  which  Shallum  was  chief  were  por- 
ters, "  keepers  of  the  gates  of  the  tabemade  *' ;  and 
from  ver.  81  that  Mattithiah,  *<  the  first-bom  of 
Shallum  the  Korahite,  had  the  set  office  over  the 
things  that  were  made  in  the  pans,*'  apparently  in 
the  time  of  David.  From  Ndi.  xii.  25  we  learn 
that  Abiasaph's  family  was  not  extinct  in  the  days 
of  Nehemiah;  for  the  fiunily  of  Meshullam  (which 
is  the  same  as  Shallimi),  with  Talmon  and  Akkub, 
still  iUled  the  office  of  porters,  "  keeping  the  ward 
at  the  threshold  of  the  gate.*'  'Other  remarkable 
descendants  of  Abiasaph,  according  to  the  text  of 
1  Chr.  vi.  83-37,  were  Samuel  the  prophet  and 
FJkanah  his  fiither  (1  Sam.  i.  1),  and  Heman  the 
singer;  but  Ebiasaph  seems  to  be  improperly  in- 
serted in  ver.  ST.o  The  possessions  of  those  Ko- 
hathites  who  were  not  descended  from  Aaron,  con- 
sisting of  ten  cities,  lay  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(Josh.  xxi.  20-26;  1  Chr.  vi.  61).  The  femily  of 
Elkanah  the  Kohathite  resided  in  Mount  Ephraim 
(1  Sam.  i.  1).  A.  C.  H. 

ABFATHAK  Ori;?^:  'A$ui0ap  :  Abi- 
athar ;  but  the  version  of  Santes  Pagninus  has  EH- 
athary  according  to  the  Hebrew  points.  In  Mark  ii. 
26,  it  is  *Afii(i0ap,  Acccwding  to  SinKHiis,  the  name 
means  **(ctuus)  pater  superUes  mansU^  mortu& 
scil.  matre; "  but  according  to  Fiirst  and  Gese- 
niuSj  father  of  excelUnce^  or  abundance).  Abia- 
thar  was  that  one  of  all  the  sons  of  Ahimelech  the 
high-priest  who  escaped  the  slaughter  inflicted 
upon  his  father's  house  by  Saul,  at  the  instigation 
of  Doeg  the  Edomite  (see  title  to  Ps.  Hi.,  and  the 
psalm  itself),  in  revenge  for  his  having  inquired  of 
the  Lord  for  David,  and  given  him  the  shew-bread 
to  eat,  and  the  sword  of  Goliath  the  Philistine,  as 
is  related  in  1  Sam.  rdi  We  are  there  told  that 
when  Do^  slew  in  Nob  ou  ihat  day  fourscore  and 
five  persons  that  did  wear  a  linen  ephod,  "  one  of 
the  sons  of  Ahimelech  the  son  of  Abitub,  named 
Abiathar,  escaped  and  fled  after  David;  *'  and  it  is 


a  See  The  OtrutUogies  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
lesu*  Christ  J  by  Lord  Arthur  Hovej,  p.  210,  and  p. 
114,  note. 
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added  in  xxiiL  6,  that  when  he  did  so  **  he  came 
down  with  an  ephod  in  his  hand,"  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  for  David  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  9,  XXX.  7;  2  Sam.  ii.  1,  v.  19,  Ac.).  The 
&ct  of  David  ha%ing  been  the  unwilling  cause  of 
the  death  of  all  Abiathar's  kindred,  coupled  with 
his  gratitude  to  his  fiither  Ahimelech  for  his  kind- 
ness  to  him,  made  him  a  firm  and  steadficist  friend 
to  Abiathar  all  his  life.  Abiathar  on  his  part  was 
firmly  attached  to  David.  He  adhered  to  him  in 
his  wanderings  while  pursued  by  Saul;  he  was 
with  him  while  he  reigned  in  H^ron  (2  Sam.  ii. 
1-3),  the  city  of  the  house  of  Aaron  (Josh.  xxi. 
10-13);  he  carried  the  ark  before  him  when  David 
brought  it  up  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  11 ;  1  K. 
ii.  26);  he  continued  faithful  to  him  in  Absalom's 
rebellion  (2  Sam.  xv.  24,  29,  85,  86,  xvii.  15-17, 
xix.  11);  and  **  was  afflicted  in  aU  wherein  David 
was  afflicted."  He  was  also  one  of  David's  chief 
counsellors  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  34).  When,  however, 
Adonyah  set  himself  up  for  David's  successor  on 
the  throne  in  opposition  to  Sok>mon,  Abiathar, 
either  persuaded  by  Joab,  or  in  rivah^  to  Zadok, 
or  under  some  influence  which  cannot  now  be  dis- 
covered, sided  with  him,  and  was  one  of  his  chief 
partisans,  while  Zadok  was  on  Solomon's  side. 
For  this  Abiathar  was  banished  to  his  native  vil- 
lage, Anathoth,  in  the  tribe  of  Bei^amin  (Josh.  xxi. 
18),  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  which  was 
spared  by  Solomon  only  on  the  strength  of  his  long 
and  faithful  service  to  David  his  father.  He  was 
no  longer  permitted  to  perform  the  factions  or 
ei\joy  the  prerogatives  of  the  higfa-priesthood.  For 
we  are  distinctly  tokl  that  **  Solomon  thrust  out 
Abiathar  from  being  priest  to  the  Lord ; "  and  that 
**  Zadok  the  priest  did  the  king  put  in  the  room  of 
Abiathar  "  (1  K.  ii.  27, 85).  So  that  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  assertion  in  1  K.  iv.  4,  that  in 
Solomon's  reign  **  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  the 
priests;  "  and  still  more  difficult  in  connection  witb 
ver.  2,  which  tells  us  that  "Azariah  the  son  of 
Zadok  "  was  *<  the  priest: "  a  declaration  confirmed 
by  1  Chr.  vi.  10.  It  is  probable  that  Abiathar  did 
not  long  survive  David.  He  is  not  m^itioned 
again,  and  he  must  have  been  far  advanced  in  years 
at  Solomon's  accession  to  the  throne. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  difficulties  connected 
with  Abiathar,  to  which  a  brief  refoence  must  be 
made  before  we  conclude  this  article.  (1.)  In  2 
Sam.  viii.  17,  and  in  the  duplicate  passage  1  Chr. 
xviii.  16,  and  in  1  Chr.  xxiv.  3,  6,  81,  we  have 
Ahimelech  substituted  for  Abiathar,  and  Ahimdtch 
the  ton  of  Abiathar^  instead  of  Abiathar  the  ton  of 
Ahimekch.  Whereas  in  2  Sam.  xx.  25,  and  in  every 
other  passage  in  the  0.  T.,  we  are  uniformly  told 
that  it  was  Abiathar  who  was  priest  with  Zadok 
in  David's  reign,  and  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ahim- 
elech, and  that  Ahimelech  was  the  son  of  Ahitub. 
llie  difficulty  is  increased  by  finding  Abiathar 
spoken  of  as  the  high-priest  in  whose  time  David 
ate  the  shew-bread,  in  Mark  ii.  26.  (See  Alford, 
ad  loc,)  However,  the  evidence  in  finvor  of  David's 
friend  being  Abiaihar  the  ton  of  Ahimelech  pre- 
pondefates  so  strongly,  and  the  impossibility  of  any 
rational  reconciliation  is  so  clear,  tLat  one  can  only 
suppose,  with  Procopius  of  Gaza,  that  the  error 
was  a  clerical  one  originally,  and  was  propagated 
from  one  passage  to  another.*  The  mention  of  AbL 
nihnr  by  our  Ijord,  in  Mark  ii.  26,  might  perhnps 
he  accounted  for,  if  Abiathar  was  the  person  who 


6  •  See  addiUon,  infra. 
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ywwided  his  fiither  to  allow  David  to  have  the 
fanad,  and  if^  as  is  probable,  the  loaves  were  Abi- 
atliar*8  (Lev.  zxiv.  9),  aod  given  bj  him  with  his 
own  hand  to  David.  It  maj  also  be  remarked 
that  oar  Lofd  doubtless  spoke  of  Abiathar    as 

7n3rT,  **  the  priest,*'  the  designation  ^)plied  to 

Ahimekffh  throughout  1  Sam.  xxL,  and  equally 
apptteabfe  to  Abiathar.  The  expression  ipx^t- 
f!fis  is  the  Greek  transition  of  our  Lord's  words. 

(2.)  Another  diflSculty  conoeming  Abiathar  is  to 
determine  his  position  relatively  to  Zadok,  and  to 
aeeount  for  the  double  high-priesthood,  and  for  the 
advanoement  of  the  line  of  Ithamar  over  that  of 
Flf  tar  A  theory  has  been  invented  that  Abia- 
thar  was  David's,  and  Zadok  Saul's  high-priest, 
hot  it  seems  to  rest  on  no  solid  ground.  The  hcU 
of  the  case  are  these: — Ahimelech,  the  son  of 
Ahitub,  the  son  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eli,  was 
hif^-priest  in  the  reign  of  Saul.  On  his  death  his 
ton  Abiathar  became  high-priest.  The  first  men- 
tion of  Zadok  b  in  1  Chr.  xii.  28,  where  he  is  de- 
scribed as  "  a  young  man  mighty  of  valor,"  and 
is  said  to  have  joined  David  while  he  reigned  in 
Hctooo,  in  company  with  Jehoiada,  **  the  leader  of 
the  Aanmites."  From  this  time  we  read,  both  in 
the  books  of  Samuel  and  Chronicles,  of  **  Zadok  and 
Abiathar  the  priests,"  Zadok  being  always  named 
irrt.  And  yet  we  are  told  that  Solomon  on  his 
aeceaslon  put  Zadok  in  the  room  of  Abiathar.  Per- 
haps the  true  state  of  the  case  was,  that  Abiathar 
was  the  first,  and  Zadok  the  second  priest;  but 
that  from  the  superior  strength  of  the  house  of 
Efeacar  (of  which  Zadok  was  head),  which  en- 
abled it  to  fturnish  16  out  of  the  24  courses  (1  Chr. 
xziv.),  Zadok  acqufaned  considerable  influence  with 
David ;  and  that  this,  added  to  his  being  the  heir 
of  the  ekier  line,  and  perhaps  also  to  some  of  the 
paawigrii  being  written  after  the  line  of  Zadok  were 
fwta^lHihH  in  the  high-priesthood,  led  to  the  pre- 
cedence given  him  over  Abiathar.  We  have  al- 
ready suggested  the  possibility  of  jealousy  of  Zadok 
being  one  of  the  motives  which  inclined  Abiathar 
to  join  Adon^ah's  fiiction.  It  is  most  remarkable 
hM,  first,  S^*s  cruel  slaughter  of  the  priests  at 
Nob,  and  then  the  political  error  of  the  wise  Abi- 
athar, led  to  the  AilfiUment  of  Crod's  denunciation 
sgahist  the  house  of  Eli,  as  the  writer  of  1  K.  ii. 
27  leads  us  to  observe  when  he  says  that  **  Solomon 
thrust  out  Abiathar  from  being  priest  unto  the 
Lonl,  that  he  might  fulfill  the  word  of  the  Lord 
which  He  spake  concembig  the  house  of  Eli  in 
Shik>h."     See  also  Joseph.  AnL  viii.  1,  §§  3,  4. 

A.  C.  H. 

*  Some  adhere  to  the  text,  without  resorting  to 
the  soppositMm  of  a  clerical  error.  It  is  deemed 
posBble  that  Ahimelech  and  Abiathar  were  heredi- 
tsry  names  in  the  fiunily,  and  hence,  that  the 
6lher  and  the  son  could  have  borne  these  names 
ivpectively.  It  would  thus  be  accounted  for  that 
Abiathar  is  called  the  son  of  Ahimelech  in  1  Sam. 
zxiL  20,  »ud  that  Ahimeleeh  is  called  the  son  of 
Abiathar  in  2  Sam.  viii.  17.  The  same  person 
eoDsequefitly  could  be  meant  m  Mark  ii.  26,  whether 
the  one  name  was  applied  to  him  or  the  other;  and 
the  reason  why  the  fiither  is  mentioned  by  his  name 
Abiathar,  and  not  that  of  Ahimelech  may  be  that 
the  former  had  become,  historically,  more  familiar 
k  oooseqoence  of  the  subsequent  friendship  be- 
tween Abiathar.  the  son,  and  David.  Another 
explanation  is,  that  Abiathar  was  for  some  mu 
tunm  reason  acting  as  the  fother's  vicar  at  the 
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time  of  this  transaction  with  David,  and  that  the 
citation  in'  Mark  follows  a  tradition  of  that  &ci^ 
not  transmitted  in  the  O.  T.  history.  We  havi 
other  instances  of  a  similar  recognition  of  events 
or  opinions  not  recorded  in  the  O.  T.,  to  which  the 
N^.  T.  writers  refer  as  apparently  well  known  among 
the  Jews;  such  as  e.  </.  Abraham's  first  coll  in  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees  (Acts  vii.  3,  compared  with  Gen. 
xii.  1);  the  tomb  of  the  patrian:h8  at  Sychem, 
(Acts  vii.  16);  the  giving  of  the  law  by  the  agency 
of  angels  ((jfal.  iii.  19,  Heb.  ii.  2),  and  others. 
Lange's  note  on  Mark  11.  26  {Bibdwerk^  11.  28), 
deserves  to  be  read.  For  some  very  just  and 
thoughtfid  remarks  on  the  proper  mode  of  dealing 
with  such  apparent  contradictions  of  Scripture,  see 
CommtrUary  on  Mark  (p.  53),  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Alex- 
ander. *  H 
A'BIB.     [Months.] 

ABIDAH  and  ABia)A«  (^J'*?^  [falher 
of  knowledge,  1.  e.  toue]:  'AfitOd,  [*Afiitd;  Alex. 
Afiipa,  A&t9ai]  Abida),  a  son  of  3Ildian  [and 
grandson  of  Abraham  through  his  wife  or  concubine 
Keturah]  (Gen.  xxv.  4;  1  Chr.  L  33). 

E.S.  P. 

AB1DAN  07''?S  [father  of  the  judge, 
Ges. ;  or  Ab,  i.  e.  Ciod,  is  judge,  FUrst] :  *A^<3^t 
[Alex,  twice  AfitiZaif:]  Abidan),  chief  of  Uie  tribe 
of  Beigamln  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i. 
11,  U.  22,  vii.  60,  65,  x.  24). 

A3IEL  [as  a  Ghristian  name  in  English  com- 
monly pronounced  Abi'd]  ( vS'^DM  [father  of 
strength,  i.  e.  ttrongy.  *A/3i^X:  Alnel).  1.  ITie 
father  of  Kish,  and  consequently  grandfather  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  Ix.  1),  as  well  as  of  Abner,  Soul's 
commander-in-chief  (1  Sam.  xiv.  51).  In  the  gen- 
ealogy in  1  Chr.  viii.  33,  ix.  39,  Ner  is  made  the 
£eaher  of  Kish,  and  the  name  of  Abiel  is  omitted, 
but  the  correct  genealogy  according  to  Samuel  is :  — 
Aboel. 

I 


Kish 


Ntti 


Saul  Aimer 

2.  One  of  David's  30  "  mighty  men "  (1  Chr. 
xi.  32);  called  in  2  Sam.  xxlii.  31,  Abi-«lbon,  a 
name  which  has  the  some  meaning      R.  W.  B. 

ABIE'ZER  njS  '':^  father  of  help:  »A/5i- 
4itp,  'lefJ,  [Alex,  in  Josli.,  Axtcfcp:  AbUzer,^ 
dotmts  Abiezer).  1.  Eldest  son  of  Gllead,  and  de- 
scendant of  Machir  and  Manasseh,  and  apparently 
at  one  time  the  leading  family  of  the  tribe  (Josh. 
xvii.  2,  Num.  xxvi.  30,  where  the  name  is  given  bi 

the  contracted  finm  of  "U^^M»  J^^^)'  In  the 
genealogies  of  Chronicles,  Abiezer  is,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  text,  said  to  have  sprung  from  the 
sister  of  GUead  (1  Chr.  vii.  18).  OriginaUy,  there- 
fore,  the  fiunily  was  with  the  rest  of  the  house  of 
Gilead  on  the  east  of  Jordan;  but  when  first  met 
with  in  the  history,  some  port  at  least  of  it  had 
crossed  the  Jordan  and  established  itself  at  Ophrah, 
a  place  which,  though  not  yet  identified,  must  have 
peea  on  the  hills  which  overtook  fipom  the  south 
the  wide  phdn  of  Esdraelon,  the  field  of  so  many  of 
the  battles  of  Palestine  (Stanley,  pp.  246-7;  Judg. 
vi.  34).     Here,  when  the  fortunes  of  his  fimiily 


a  •  A.  T.,  ed.  1611,  aod  hi  other  early  wUttons,  readi 
Abida  in  both  ] 
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were  at  the  loweBt  —  *^  my  <  thousand '  is  *  the  poor 
one'  in  Manasaeh"  (vi.  15) — was  born  the  great 
Judge  Gideon,  destined  to  raise  his  own  house  to  al- 
most royal  dignity  (Stanley,  p.  229)  and  to  achieve 
for  his  country  one  of  the  most  signal  deliver- 
ances recorded  in  their  whole  history.  [Gidkom  ; 
Ophrah.]  The  name  occurs,  in  addition  to  the 
passages  above  quoted,  in  Judg.  vi.  34,  viii.  2. 

2.  One  of  David's  "  mighty  men*'  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
27;  1  Chr.  xi.  28,  xxvu.  12).  G. 

ABIEZ'RITE  0"?T5n  "^gS  [the  father  of 

help] :  xQx^p  rov  *Z<r9pl  in  Judg.  vi. ;  *A$l  *E<r9pi 
in  Judg.  viu.;  Alex,  varrip  A^ic^i,  v.  rou  UQn, 
w.  A/3<c^€<:  paUr  famUuB  Ezn^  famiUa  Ezn). 
[Joash,  the  &ther  of  Gibeon,  is  so  termed],  a  de- 
scendant of  Abiezer,  or  Jeezer,  the  son  of  Gilead 
(Judg.  vi.  11,  24,  viii.  32),  and  thence  also  called 
Jeezerite  (Num.  xxvi.  30).  The  Peshito-Syriac 
and  Targum  both  regard  the  first  part  of  the  word 
«( Abi  "  as  an  appellative,  **  father  of,"  as  also  the 
LXX.  and  Vulgate.  W.  A.  W. 

•  "  Abiemtes  "  (A.  V.)  in  Judg.  vi.  24,  and  viii. 
82,  stands  for  the  coUective  **  Abiezrite,"  which 
does  not  occur  as  plural  in  the  Hebrew.  H. 

ABIGAIL  [3  syl.,  Heb.  Abiga'U],  (V^py, 

or  /J^PS  [/(Uher  of  exuUation^  or,  v>ho$e  father 
refoices]:  '*A$iy€da:  Abigail).  1.  The  beautiful 
wife  of  Nabal,  a  wealthy  owner  of  goats  and  sheep 
in  Carmel.  When  David's  messengers  were  slighted 
by  Nabal,  Abigail  took  the  blame  upon  herself, 
supplied  David  and  his  followers  with  provisions, 
and  succeeded  in  appeasing  his  anger.  Ten  days 
after  this  Nabal  died,  and  David  sent  for  Abigail 
and  made  her  his  wife  (1  Sam.  xxv.  14,  seq.). 
By  her  he  had  a  son,  called  Chileab  in  2  Sam.  iii. 
3;  but  Daniel,  in  1  Chr.  iii.  1.     For  Daniel  The- 

nins  proposes  to  read  ?^J/^)  suggested  to  him  by 
the  IJCX.  AaXovia  (Then.  Kxeg.  Handb.  ad  loc.). 

2.  A  sister  of  Dand,  married  to  Jether  the  Jsh- 
maeiiUj  and  mother,  by  him,  of  Amasa  (1  Chr.  ii. 
17).  In  2  Sam.  xvii.  25.  she  is  described  as  the 
daughter  of  Nahash,  sister  to  Zeniiah,  Joab's 
mother,  and  as  marrying  Ithra  (another  form  of 
Jether)  an  IsraeUle. 

The  statement  in  Samuel  that  the  mother  of 
Amasa  <*  was  an  hraeliU  is  doubtless  a  transcrib- 
er's error.  There  could  be  no  reason  for  recording 
this  circumstance;  but  the  circumstance  of  David's 
sister  manning  a  heathen  Ishmaelite  deserved  men- 
tion (Theoius,  Exeg.  Handb,  Sam.  1.  c). 

R.  W.  B. 

ABIHA1L  (Vn>?b^  [father  of  might,  I  e. 

ntighif/]:  'AjBfxo^A:  [Abihail;  in  Num.,]  Abi- 
haUl).  1.  FfUher  of  Zuriel,  chief  of  the  Levitical 
fiimily  of  Merari,  a  contemporary  of  Moses  (Num. 
ill.  3d). 

2.  Wife  of  Abishur  (1  Chr.  il.  29). 

3.  [*Aj8<Wo;  Ald.»A^tyo^X;  Comp.  *A/3i^A.] 
Son  of  Hun;  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  14). 

4.  Wife  of  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  18).  She  is 
called  ihe  daughter, ».  e.  a  descendant,  of  Eliab,  the 
elder  brother  of  David. 

6.  [*Afuyai<ifi;  Comp.  *A$txat\.]  Father  of 
Esther  and  uncle  of  Mordecai  (Esth.  ii.  15,  ix.  29). 


o  •  "Mother"  must  be  an  iniulTertence  here  for 
**  &ther  of  Amasa."  The  correction  Ishmadite  for  Is- 
raeUte  is  suggested  in  the  margin  in  later  editions  of 
the  A.  V.  H. 


ABIJAH 

The  names  of  No.  2  and  4  are  written  in 
MSS.  Vn'»2S  QAfiixala,  [AW.  Alex.  *A3iyaia 
Comp.  A/5«^X,]*  1  Chr.  iL  29;  'Afiiyala,  ^Altau 
A$iata\,  Comp.  *A$txa^,]  2  Chr.  xi.  18),  which 
Gesenius  conjectures  to  be  a  corruption  of  *^ZtH 

7^n,  but  which  Sim<mis  derives  from  a  root  /VI, 
and  interprets  ^  BeUher  of  light,  or  splendor." 

R.  W:B. 

ABI'HU  (H!»n'»?y  [He  (i.  e.  God)  i*  faih^ 
er]:^  *Afiiov9i  [Comp.*  in  Num.  iii.  and  1  Chr. 
xxiv.  *Ai3<ot;:]  Abiu),  the  second  son  (Num.  iiL 
2)  of  Aaron  by  Elisheba  (Ex.  vi.  23),  who  with  his 
father  and  his  elder  brother  Nadab  and  70  eldera 
of  Israel  accompanied  Moses  to  the  summit  of  Sinai 
(Ex.  xxiv.  1).  Being  together  with  Nadab  guilty 
of  offering  strange  fire  (Lev.  x.  1)  to  the  Lord,  t.  e. 
not  the  holy  fire  which  burnt  continually  upon  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering  (Lev.  vi.  9,  12) ;  they  were 
both  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven,  and  Aaron  and 
his  surviving  sons  were  forbidden  to  mourn  for 
them.  [Occurs  also  Ex.  xxiv.  9,  xxviii.  1 ;  Ntim. 
iii.  4,  xxvi.  60,  61;  1  Chr.  vi.  3,  xxiv.  1,  2.]- 

R.  W.  B. 

ABI'HUD    ("Wn'^DS   \who$e  father  is  Ju- 

dah;  or,  is  renown]:  Aj3iot;8:  Abiud)y  son  of  Bela 
and  grandson  of  Beqjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  3). 

ABFJAH     or    ABFJAM.     1.    (n*?>?, 

DJ?ft  -nnjDS,  wiU  of  Jehovah:  'AjBici,  'Ai8«kJ, 
LXX.;  ^Afilas,  Joseph.:  Abiam,  Abia),  the  son 
and  successor  of  Rehoboam  on  the  throne  of  Judah 
(1  K.  xiv.  31;  2  Chr.  xu.  16).  He  is  called  Abijah 
in  Chronicles,  Abijam  in  Kings;  the  latter  name 
being  probably  an  error  in  the  MSS.,  since  the 
LXX.  have  nothing  corresponding  to  it,  and  their 
form,  *A&io{ff  seems  taken  frt>m  Abijahtk,  which 
occurs  2  Chr.  xiii.  20,  21.  Indeed  Gesenius  says 
that  some  MSS.  read  Abijah  in  1  K.  xiv.  31.  The 
suppoution,  therefore,  of  Lightfoot  {Harm.  0.  T. 
p.  209,  Pitman's  edition),  tluit  the  writer  in  Kings, 
who  takes  a  much  worse  view  of  Abgah's  character 
than  we  find  in  Chronicles,  altered  the  last  syllable 
to  avoid  introducing  the  holy  Jah  into  the  name 
of  a  bad  man,  is  unnecessary.  But  it  is  not  fanci- 
ful or  absurd,  for  changes  of  the  kind  were  not  un- 
usual: for  example,  aflo*  the  Samaritan  schism, 
the  Jews  altered  the  name  of  Shechem  into  Sychar 
(drunken),  as  we  have  it  in  John  iv.  5;  and  Hosea 
(iv.  15)  changes  Bethel,  house  of  God,  into  Beth- 
aven,  house  of  naught.  (See  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  p. 
222.) 

From  the  first  book  of  Kings  we  learn  that  Abi- 
jah endeavored  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten 
Tribes,  and  made  war  on  Jeroboam.  No  details 
are  given,  but  we  are  also  informed  that  he  walked 
in  all  the  sins  of  Rehoboam  (idolatry  and  its  at- 
tendant immoralities,  1  K.  xiv.  23,«24),  and  that 
his  heart  ^^  was  not  perfect  before  God,  as  the  heart 
of  David  his  father.*'  In  the  second  book  of  Chron- 
icles his  war  against  Jeroboam  is  more  minutely 
described,  aud  he  makes  a  speech  to  the  men  of 
Israel,  reproaching  them  for  breaking  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  house  of  David,  for  worshipping  the 


b  *ln  such  combinationi,  says  Filrst  (Handwb^ 
i.  819),  S^n,  he  himsdf,  refers  to  God,  as  ezprosiive 
of  the  utmost  reverence,  like  Aw  among  the  PersSaas, 
and  avT^,  UtlvxK,  among  the  Greeks.  U. 
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{dUoQ  cBlrea,  and  substituting  unauthorized  priests 
for  the  sons  of  Aaron  and  Sie  Levites.  He  was 
sucottsful  in  battle  against  Jeroboam,  and  took  the 
cities  of  Bethd,  Jeshanah,  and  Ephrain,  with  their 
dependent  vilhiges.  It  is  also  said  that  his  army 
consisted  of  400,000  men,  and  Jeroboam^s  of  800,- 
000,  of  whom  500,000  fell  in  the  action  :  but  Ken- 
moott  {The  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Tesiameni 
Coimderedj  p.  532)  shows  that  our  MSS.  are  fr&- 
qnentlj  incorrect  as  to  numbers,  and  gives  reasons 
for  reducing  these  to  40,000,  80,000,  and  50,000, 
as  we  actually  find  in  the  Vulgate  printed  at  Ven- 
ice in  148S,  and  in  the  old  Latin  version  of  Jose- 
phus;  while  there  is  perhi^  some  reason  to  think 
that  the  smalls  numbers  were  in  his  original  Greek 
text  also.  Nothing  is  said  bj  the  writer  in  Chron- 
icles of  the  sins  oif  Abijah,  but  we  are  told  that 
after  his  victory  he  "  waxed  mighty,  and  married 
fourteen  wives,'*  whence  we  may  weU  infer  that  be 
was  elated  with  prosperity,  and  like  his  grand£aither 
Solomon,  fell,  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life, 
into  wickedness,  as  described  in  Kings.  Both  rec- 
ords inform  us  that  he  reigned  three  years.  His 
mother  was  called  either  Alaachah  or  Michaiah, 
which  are  mere  variations  of  the  same  name,  and 
in  some  places  (1  K.  xv.  2;  2  Chr.  xi.  20)  she  is 
■aid  to  be  the  daughter  of  Absalom  or  Abishalom 
(again  the  same  name);  in  one  (2  Chr.  xiii.  2)  of 
Uriel  of  Gibeah.     But  it  is  so  common  for  the 

ipoid  nSl,  daughUTy  to  be  used  in  the  sense  (tf 

grtrnddamghter  or  defendant,  that  we  need  not 
iieaitaie  to  assume  that  Uriel  married  Absalom's 
dangfater,  and  that  thus  Maachah  was  daught^  of 
Urid  and  granddaughter  of  Absalom.  Abyah 
therefore  was  descended  from  David,  both  on  his 
fitther's  and  mother's  side.  According  to  Ewald's 
chronok^  the  date  of  Ab^ah's  accession  was  b.  c. 
968;  Clinton  places  it  m  b.  c.  959.  The  18th 
year  of  Jeroboam  coincides  with  the  1st  and  2d  of 
Abijah. 

2.  The  second  son  of  Samud,  called  Abiah  in 
oar  version  ('AjSi^  LXX.).  [Abia,  Abiah, 
No.  a.] 

3.  Hie  son  of  Jeroboam  I.  king  of  Israel,  in 
whom  alone,  of  all  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  was 
foond  "some  good  thing  toward  the  Lord  God 
of  Israd,"  and  who  was  therefore  the  only  one  of 
his  fomily  who  was  sufiered  to  go  down  to  the 
grave  in  peace.  He  died  in  his  childhood,  just 
after  Jeroboam's  wife  had  been  sent  in  disguise  to 
seek  help  for  him  in  his  sickness  from  the  prophet 
Ah^iah,  who  gave  her  the  above  answer.    (1 K.  xiv.) 

4.  A  descendant  of  Eleazar,  who  gave  his  name 
to  the  eighth  of  the  twoity-four  courses  into  which 
the  priests  were  divided  by  Darid  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  10; 
S  Chr.  viii.  14).  To  the  course  of  Abyah  or  Abia, 
bdoQged  Zaeharias  the  fother  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Lake  i.  5). 

5.  A  oontempocBry  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  7). 

G.  E.  L.  C. 

*6.  A  priest  who  returned  with  Zerubbabd 
ftom  Babyfon  (Neh.  xiL  4,  17).  A. 

ABrjAM.     [Abuah,  No.  1.] 

AB^LA.     [Abilene.] 

ABILE'NE  CAfii\7itrfi,  Luke  iiL  1),  a  tetrar- 
fhy  of  which  Abita  was  the  capital.  This  Abila 
sonst  not  be  confounded  with  Abila  in  Persea,  and 
other  Syrian  cities  of  the  same  name,  but  was  sit- 
osted  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Antilibuius,  in  a  dis- 
kiet  fertilized  by  the  river  Barada.     It  is  distinctly 
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associated  with  Lebanon  by  Josephus  {ArU.  xviii.  6, 
§  10,  xix.  5,  §  1,  XX.  7,  §  1;  B,  J.  U.  11,  §  5). 
Its  name  probably  arose  fit>m  the  green  luxuriance 
of  its  situation,  '^Abel"  perhaps  den(HJng  **a 
grassy  meadow."  [See  p.  4,  a.]  The  name  thus 
derived  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  death  of  Abel,  which  are  associated 
with  the  spot,  and  which  are  localized  by  the  tomb 
called  Nebi  Habily  on  a  height  above  the  ruins  of 
the  city.  The  position  of  the  dty  is  very  dearly 
designated  by  the  Itineraries  as  18  miles  from  Da- 
mascus, and  38  (or  32)  miks'  from  Hdiopolis  or 
Baalboc  {Jtln,  Ant.  and  Tab.  PeuL). 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  Abilene 
which  is  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  as  the  tetrarchy 
of  Lysanias.  [Lysanias.]  Like  other  districts 
of  the  East,  it  doubtless  underwent  many  changes 
both  of  masters  and  of  extent,  before  it  wss  finally 
absorbed  in  the  prorince  of  Syria.  Josephus  asso- 
ciates this  neighborhood  with  the  name  of  Lysanias 
both  before  and  after  the  time  referred  to  by  the 
evangelist.  For  the  later  notices  see  the  passages 
just  dted.  We  there  find  "  Abila  of  Lysanias," 
and  ^^the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias,"  distinctly  men- 
tioned in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  CJaligula.  We 
find  also  the  phrase  *AfilXa  Aucauflov  in  Ptolemy 
(v.  15,  ^22).  The  natural  condusion  appears  to 
be  that  this  was  the  Lysanias  of  St.  Luke.  It  is 
true  that  a  chieftain  bearing  the  same  name  is 
mentioned  by  Josephus  in  the  time  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  as  ruling  in  the  same  neighborhood 
{Ant.  xiv.  3,  §  3,  xv.  4,  §  1;  B.  J.  1,  13,  §  1;  also 
Dion  C^ass.  xlix.  32):  and  frt>m  the  dose  connection 
of  this  man's  &ther  with  Lebanon  and  Damascus 
{AnL  xiu.  16,  §  3,  xiv.  7,  §  4;  B.  J.  i.  9,  §  2)  it  is 
probable  that  Abilene  was  part  of  his  territory,  and 
that  the  Lysanias  of  St.  Luke  y/fx  the  son  or  grand- 
son of  the  former.  Even  if  we  assume  (as  many 
writers  too  readily  assume)  that  the  tetrarch  men- 
tioned in  the  time  of  Claudius  and  Odigula  is  to 
be  identified,  not  with  the  Lysanias  of  St.  Luke 
but  with  the  earlier  Lysanias  (never  called  tetrarch 
and  never  podtivdy  connected  with  Abila)  in  the 
times  of  Antony  and  C^leopatra,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  believing  that  a  prince  bearing  this  name 
ruled  over  a  tetrarchy  having  Abila  for  its  capital, 
in  the  15th  year  of  Tiberius.  (See  Wiesder,  Chro- 
nclogiscke  Sifnapse  der  vier  iLvangeUen,  pp.  174- 
183.) 

The  nte  of  the  chief  city  of  Abilene  has  been  un- 
doubtedly identified  where  the  Itineraries  place  it; 
and  its  remains  have  been  described  of  late  years 
by  many  travellers.  It  stood  in  a  remarkable  gorge 
called  the  Suk  Wady  Barada^  where  the  river 
breaks  down  through  the  mountain  tovnuds  the 
plain  of  Damascus.  Among  the  remains  the  in- 
scriptions are  most  to  our  purpose.  One  contain- 
ing the  words  Avtrayiov  Terpdpxov  is  dted  by  Po- 
cocke,  but  has  not  been  seen  by  any  subsequent 
traveller.  Two  Latin  inscriptions  on  the  fitce  of  a 
rock  above  a  firagment  of  Roman  rood  (first  noticed 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  1822,  No.  52)  were 
first  published  by  Letronne  {Journal  des  Savans^ 
1827),  and  afterwards  by  Ordli  {/nscr.  Lot.  4997, 
4998).  One  relates  to  some  repairs  of  the  road  at 
the  expense  of  the  AbUeni ;  the  other  assodates  the 
16th  Legion  with  the  place.  (See  Hogg  m  the 
Trans,  of  the  Royal  Geog.  Soc.  for  1851;  Port<T, 
in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  for  July, 
1853,  and  especiaJly  his  Damascus,  i.  261-273; 
and  Robinson,  Later  Bib.  Res.  pp.  478-484.) 

J.  S.  H. 
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ABIM'AEL  (^SV?S  [/a^er  of  Mael]: 

'A0tfia4\;  [Alex.  AfiifirnK']  Abimael),  a  descend- 
ant of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  28;  1  Chr.  i.  22),  and  prob- 
ably [as  the  name  implies]  the  progenitor  of  an 
Arab  tribe.  Bochart  {Phaleg^  ii.  24)  conjectures 
that  his  name  is  preserved  in  Uiat  of  M«Ui,  a  place 
in  Arabia  Aromatifera,  mentioned  by  Theophrastus 
{Hi^  PlanL  ix.  4),  and  thinks  that  the  Malitee 
are  the  same  as  Ptolemy^s  Manitse  (vi.  7,  p.  154), 
and  that  they  were  a  people  of  the  Minseans  (for 
whom  see  Arabia  )i    The  name  in  Arabic  would 

probably  be  written  JljLo  y^\.  £.  S.  P. 

ABIM^LEGH       [  Hebrew       Abimelech  ] 

(TI^^'^DS ,  father  of  the  Idng^  or  father-king  : 

'A^ifi^Acx  *  Abimekck)j  the  name  of  several  Phil- 
istine kings.  It  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been 
a  conmion  title  of  their  kings,  like  that  of  Pharaoh 
among  the  Egyptians,  and  that  of  Csesar  and  Au- 
gustus among  the  Romans.  The  name  Father  of 
Uie  King,  or  Father  King,  corresponds  to  Padishah 
(Father  King),  the  title  of  the  Persian  kings,  and 
Atalih  (Father,  pr.  paternity),  the  title  of  the 
Khans  of  Buchana  (Gesen.  Thes,).  An  argument 
to  the  same  effect  is  drawn  from  the  title  of  Ps. 
xxxiv.,  in  which  the  name  of  Abimelech  is  given  to 
the  king,  who  is  called  Achish  in  1  Sam.  xxi.  11 ; 
but  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  attribute  much  his- 
torical value  to  the  inscription  of  the  Psalm. 

1.  A  Philistine,  king  of  Gerar  (Cren.  xx.,  xxi.), 
who,  exercising  the  right  claimed  by  Eastern 
princes,  of  collecting  all  the  beautiful  women  of 
their  dominions  into  their  harem  (Gen.  xii.  15; 
Esth.  ii.  3),  sent  for.  and  took  Sarah.  A  similar 
account  is  given  of  Abraham's  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casion, to  that  of  his  behavior  tovrards  Pharaoh 
[Abraham]. 

2.  Another  king  of  Gerar  in  the  time  of  Isaac, 
of  whom  a  similar  narrative  is  recorded  in  rdation 
to  Kebekah  (Gen.  xxvi.  1,  seq.). 

3.  Son  of  the  judge  Gideon  by  his  Shechemite 
concubine  (Judg.  viii.  31).  After  his  &ther's  death 
he  murdered  all  his  brethren,  70  in  number,  with 
the  exception  of  Jotham,  the  youngest,  who  con- 
cealed himself;  and  he  then  po^uaded  the  She- 
chemites,  through  the  influra<%  of  his  mother's 
brethren,  to  elect  him  king.  It  is  evident  from 
this  narrative  that  Shechem  now  became  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  con- 
quering Israelites  (Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  444).  When 
Jotham  heard  that  Abimelech  was  made  king,  he 
addressed  to  the  Shechemites  his  fable  of  the  trees 
choosing  a  king  (Judg.  ix.  1,  seq. ;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant. 
v.  7,  §  2),  whidi  may  be  compared  with  the  well- 
known  £Eible  of  Menenius  Agrippa  (Liv.  ii.  32). 
After  he  had  reigned  three  years,  the  citizens  of 
Shechem  rebdled.  He  vras  absent  at  the  time, 
but  he  returned  and  quelled  the  insurrection. 
Shortly  after  he  stormed  and  took  Thebez,  but  was 
struck  on  the  head  by  a  woman  with  the  fragment 
of  a  mill-stone  o  (comp.  2  Sam.  xi.  21);  and  lest  he 
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should  be  said  to  have  died  by  a  woman,  he  bid  hk 
annor-bearer  slay  him.  Thus  Giod  avenged  the 
mvadet  of  his  brethren,  and  fulfilled  the  curae  of 
Jotham. 

4.  [*Ax«fi<A.«X?  ^-^^  Ax«*M*^*X'  ^^^-  AjSti*- 
^A^x^  Achimtkch.]  Son  of  Abiathar  the  bign- 
priest  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xviii.  16), 
called  Abimelech  in  2  Sam.  viii.  17.  [AinMb- 
LECH.]  R.  W.  B. 

*  The  reading  Abimelech  in  1  Chr.  is  supported 
by  about  12  MSS.,  and  by  the  principal  ancient 
versions,  including  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  as  well 
as  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate.  See  De  Kossi,  Var. 
Led.  iv.  182.  A. 

•5.  Ps.  xxxiv.  title.     [Ahimklech  2.]      A. 

ABIN'ADAB  (.^?3^:?^?  [a  father  noble  or 
princely]:  'Auiyaidfi;  [Comp.  often  * AjBimoJjIjS 0 
Abinadab).  1.  A  Levite,  a  native  of  Kirjatbjea- 
rim,  in  whose  house  the  ark  remained  20  years  (1 
Sam.  vii.  1, 2;  [2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4;]  1  Chr.  xiii.  7). 

2.  Second  son  of  Jesse,  who  followed  Saul  to  \as 
war  against  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xvi.  8,  xviL 
13;  [IChr.  U.13]). 

3.  A  son  of  Saul,  who  was  slain  with  his  broth- 
ers at  the  &tal  battle  on  Mount  Gilboa  (1  Sam- 
xxxi.  2;  [1  CTir.  viii.  38,  ix.  39,  x.  2]). 

4.  Father  of  one  of  the  12  chief  officers  of  Solo- 
mon (1  K.  iv.  11).  R.  W.  B. 

ABINER  ("l.?'*?S;:  »A/3€vi^p;  Alex.  'AjB- 
ouy^p  [rather,  Afifyrip]'-  Abner).  This  form  of 
the  name  Abner  is  given  in  the  margin  of  1  Sam. 
xiv.  50.    It  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew. 

W.  A.  W. 

ABIN'OAM  [Heb.  Abino'am]  (C?D"2tf 
[a  father  gradous] :  *Afiivt^fi ;  [Aid.  Comp.  some- 
times *Afiiyo4fi']  Abinoem)y  the  father  of  Barak 
(Judg.  iv.  6, 12;  V.  1, 12).  R.  W.  B. 

ABI^RAM  (DT?^  [father  exalted]:  *Afi- 
€ipi&v :  Abiron).  1.  A  Reubenite,  son  of  Eliab, 
wno  with  Dathau  and  On,  men  of  the  Kmie  tribe, 
and  Korah  a  Levite,  organized  a  conspiracy  against 
Moses  and  Aaron  (Num.  xvi.).  [For  details,  see 
Korah.] 

2.  [*Afim6y;  Alex.  Afittpay:  Abiram.]  13d- 
est  son  of  Hiel,  the  Bethehte,  who  died  when  his 
fother  laid  the  foundations  of  Jericho  (1  K.  xiri. 
34),  and  thus  accomplished  the  first  part  of  the 
curse  of  Joshua  (Josh,  vi  26).  R.  W.  B. 

ABI'RON  {*A$€ux&yi  Abiron).  Abiram 
(Ecclus.  xlv.  18).  W.  A.  W. 

ABISE1E  (Abigei).  Abishua,  the  son  of 
Phinehas  (2  Eedr.  i.  2).  W.  A.  W. 


a  •  The  expressioo  used  in  relation  to  this  in  A.  T. 
(ed.  1611),  as  in  the  Bishops'  Bible,  is  "  ai(  f  o  brake  his 
•cuU,"  t.  e.  "broke  completely,"  or  "all  to  pieces." 
In  many  later  editions  "  brake  "  has  been  changed  to 
(<  break,"  giving  the  lUse  meaning  "  and  all  this  in 
order  to  break."  "  All  to  "  has  been  explained  and 
written  by  some  as  a  compound  adverb,  "  all-to  "  = 
«<  altogethar  "  (see  Robinson  in  BM.  Sacra^  ri.  608), 


but  this  view  is  now  regardod  by  the  beet  scholars  aa 
erroneous.  In  early  Englisa,  as  in  Anglo-Saxon,  to 
was  in  common  use  as  an  ink^nsive  prefix  to  verbs  and 
verbal  nouns,  somewhat  lilu  be  in  modern  English, 
but  stronger.     Thus, 

"  He  to-brae  the  ston,  and  ttwr  flowiden  watris." 
Wycliffe,  Ps.  dv.  41. 

"  Mote  thi  wicked  necke  be  t%  broke  I " 

Chaucei    Cant.  TaUs^  6859. 

We  have  it  in  Shakespeare's  *•'  to^ineh  the  unclean 
knight "  {Merry  Wives,  iv.  4),  aud  perhaps  the  latest 
example  in  Milton's  "all  to-rujfied^^  (Ckmttis,  880). 
'^  All  '*  is  often  used  to  strengthen  the  expression,  but 
is  not  essential.  See  Boucher's  tHossary,  art.  All, 
and  Taylor's  note ;  the  Glossary  to  Forahall  and  Mad- 
den's  ed.  of  Wycliffe's  Bible  ;  Eastwood  and  Wright's 
BibU  Word-Book,  pp.  21,  22 ;  and  especially  Corson's 
Thesaurus  of  Arehaie  Englisk,  art  to  .  A. 
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ABISHAO 

ABISHAG  (a^'*3S  [faihtr  I  e.  auUior 
^  error,  mudeed^  and  heniDe  odd  of  man  or  worn- 
id;  «]  'Afiiodyi  AbUag),  a beaatiM  Shunammite, 
Ukm  into  David's  harem  to  comfort  him  in  his 
stnme  old  age  (1  K.  1.  1-4).  After  David's 
death  Adon^  induced  Bathsheba,  the  queen- 
motheff  to  ask  Solomon  to  give  him  Abishag  in 
marnage;  bat  this  imprudent  petition  cost  Adoni- 
jah  his  life  (1  K.  iL  la,  $eq,),     [Adomuah.] 

R.  W.  B. 

ABI'SHAI'^  [3  syl.]  0©'*:;^  [and  >r^, 
fatker  of  a  gift,  Ges.;  or  Father,' I  e.  God,  'who 
exids,  Fiirst]:  'Afitaad  [also  'Afitad,  *Afiurd, 
etc]  and  *A0urai'  AbiscU),  the  eldest  of  the  three 
ioiM  of  Zeruiah,  David's  sister,  and  brother  to  Joab 
and  Asahel  (1  Chr.  li.  16).  It  may  be  owing  to 
Us  seniority  of  birth  that  Abishai,  first  of  the  three 
brothcTB,  appears  as  the  devoted  follower  of  David. 
Long  before  Joab  i^pears  on  the  stage  Abishai  had 
attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  David.  He  was 
his  companion  in  the  desperate  night  expedition  to 
the  camp  of  Saul,  and  would  at  once  have  avenged 
and  tenninated  his  uncle's  quarrel  by  stabbing  the 
Jeeping  kmg  with  his  own  spear.  But  David  in- 
digoantly  restnined  him,  and  the  adventurous  war- 
rion  left  the  camp  m  stealthily  as  they  had  come, 
earrying  with  them  Saul's  spear  and  the  cruse  of 
water  which  stood  at  his  head  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6-9). 
During  David's  outlaw  life  among  the  Philistines, 
Abisbai  was  probably  by  his  side,  though  nothing 
iDore  is  heard  of  hun  till  he  appears  with  Joab  and 
Assbd  in  hot  punnit  of  Abner,  who  was  beaten  in 
the  bloody  fight  by  the  pod  of  Gibeon.  Asahel 
fell  by  Abner'a  band:  at  sunset  the  survivors  re- 
turned, buried  their  brother  by  night  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  thdr  father  at  Bethlehem,  and  with  revenge 
m  their  hearts  marched  on  to  Hebron  by  break  of 
day  (2  Sam.  ii.  18,  24,  32).  In  the  prosecution 
of  their  vengeance,  though  Joab's  hand  struck  the 
Jeadly  bkyw,  Abishai  was  associated  with  him  in 
the  tieachery,  and  ^  Joab  and  Abishai  kiUed  Ab- 
ner" (2  Sam.  iiL  30).  [Abker.]  In  the  war 
sgahist  Hanun,  undertaken  by  David  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  insult  to  his  messengers,  Abishai,  as 
seeood  m  conunand,  was  opposed  to  the  army  of 
the  Ammonites  before  the  gates  of  Kabbah,  and 
drove  them  headlong  before  him  into  the  city,  while 
Joab  defeated  the  Syrians  who  attempted  to  raise 
the  siege  (2  Sam.  x.  10,  14;  1  Chr.  xix.  11,  15). 
The  defeat  of  the  Edomites  in  the  valley  of  salt 
(1  C3ir.  xviii.  12),  which  brought  them  to  a  state 
of  vassalage,  was  due  to  Abishai,  acting  perhaps 
uder  the  inunediate  orders  of  the  king  (see  2  Sam. 
viiL  13),  or  of  Joab  (Ps.  he.  title).  On  the  out- 
break of  Absalom  s  r^)ellion  and  the  consequent 
fight  of  David,  Abishai  remained  true  to  the  king; 
and  the  oki  warrior  showed  a  gleam  of  his  ancient 
^lirit,  as  fierce  and  relentless  as  in  the  camp  of 
Ssal,  when  be  ofibned  to  avenge  the  taunts  of 
Shunei,  and  uiged  his  subsequent  execution  (2 
Sun.  xvL  9;  xix.  21).  —  In  the  battle  in  the  wood 
of  ^ihiaim  Abishai  commanded  a  third  part  of  the 
snny  (2  Sam.  xviiL  2,  5,  12),  and  in  the  absence 
of  Amasa  was  summoned  to  assemble  the  troops  in 
^erasalem  and  pursue  after  the  rebel  Sheba,  Joab 
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«*0n  the  origin  and  signifleance  of  the  Bible 
flOMS,  K*  the  artfcle  (Amer.  ed.)  on  Names.        H. 

»  *  This  foUer  artfcle  from  the  "  Coociae  Diction- 
iiy '^  has  been  rabetitated  here  tbr  the  article  of  four- 
iMa  Hasi  la  tb«  larger  work.  H. 


bong  apparently  in  dis«^race  for  the  slaughter  of 
Absafom  (2  Sam.  xx.  6, 10).  —  The  last  act  of  ser- 
vice which  is  recorded  of  Abishai  is  his  timely  res- 
cue of  David  from  the  hands  of  a  gigantic  Philis- 
tine, Ishbi-benob  (2  Sam.  xxi.  17).  His  personal 
prowess  on  this,  as  on  another  occasion,  when  he 
fought  single-handed  agahist  three  hundred,  won 
for  him  a  place  as  captain  of  the  second  three  of 
David's  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  18;  1  Chr.  xi. 
20).  But  in  all  probabifity  this  act  of  daring  was 
achieved  while  he  vras  the  companion  of  Da\  id's 
wanderings  as  an  outlaw  among  the  Philistines. 
Of  the  end  of  his  chequered  life  we  have  no  record. 

ABISH'ALOM  (Dnbtr>3y  [falher  of 
Pi'Oce] :  *A$i(rtra\^fi'  Ab€8S(Uom),  fiither  of  Maa- 
chah,  who  was  the  wife  of  Rehoboam,  and  mother 
of  Abyah  (1  K.  xv.  2,  10).     He  is  called  Absafom 

(a'i'PrnS)  m  2  Chr.  xi.  20,  21.  This  person 
must  be  David's  son  (see  LXX.,  2  Sam.  xiv.  27)'. 
The  daughter  of  Absalom  was  doubtless  called  Ma- 
achah  after  her  grandmother  (2  Sam.  iiL  3). 

ABISHU'A  (PW'^as;:  [*Aj8«r<rou^,  »A3«r- 
ov4,]  'Kfiiffoi'.  Abwe,  According  to  Simonis, 
pcUris  salm;  i.  q.  Xwrimerpos,  and  ^t^xarpos. 
According  to  Fiirst,  father  or  lord  of  kappineM. 
Pater  scUiOis,  Gesen.).  1.  Son  of  BeU,  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  4). 

2.  Son  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  and  the 
fiither  of  Bukki,  in  the  genealogy  of  the  high- 
priests  (1  Chr.  vi.  4,  5,  50,  61;  Ezr.  vii.  4,  5). 
According  to  Joeephus  {AnL  viii.  1,  §  3)  he  execu- 
ted the  office  of  high-priest  after  his  fitther  Phme- 
has,  and  was  succeeded  by  £11;  his  descendants, 
till  Zadok,  Ming  into  the  rank  of  private  persons 
(iSiorrc^ayrer).  His  name  is  corrupted  into 
*Ic6<r)7Tos>     Nothing  is  known  of  him. 

A.C.H. 

ABISHUR  ("^ntt?'»?bf  [father  of  the  toaU 
or  vpnght]  *A0iao^pi  Abisur),  son  of  Shammai 
(1  Chr.  ii.  28). 

AB1SUM  CA^MTcrf;  Alex,  a^mtowm;  [Aid. 
'Afiiaovu] :  Abisue),  Abishua,  the  son  of  Phin- 
ehas (1  Esdr.  viii.  2).     Called  also  Abisei. 

W.  A.  W. 

ABTTAL  (V^'*2N  [whose  father  is  dew  or 
protection] :  *AfiiTd\;  AbitcU),  one  of  David's  wives 
(2  Sam.  m.  4;  1  Chr.  iU.  3). 

ABITUB  (aniD^nt^  [father  of  goodness]-. 
'A/3<Tc6x;  [Alex.  Afitrw0] :  Abitub),  son  of  Shaha- 
raim  by  Hushim  (1  Chr.  viii.  11). 

ABl^D  CAjStovS:  Abiud),  Descendant  ol 
Zorobabel,  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt 
i.  13).  Lord  A.  Hervey  identifies  hun  with  Ho- 
DAIAH  (1  Chr.  iii.  24)  and  Juda  (Luke  iii.  26), 
and  supposes  him  to  have  been  the  grandson  (k 
Zerubbabel  through  his  daughter  Shelomith. 

W.  A.  W. 

ABLUTION.    [Purification.] 

AB'NER  ("I55M,  once  "1.?^?W,  father  of 

light:  k^evyiip\  [Alex,  often  Afitvrip  or  Afiaimrip] : 
Abner).  L  Son  of  Ner,  who  was  the  brother  of 
Kish  (1  Chr.  ix.  36)  the  fiither  of  Saul.  Abner  ' 
therefore,  was  Saul's  first  cousin,  and  was  made  by 
him  commander-in-chief  of  his  army  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
51).  He  vras  the  person  who  conducted  David  intc 
Saul's  presence  after  the  death  of  (ioUath  (xvii.  57); 
and  afterwards  accompanied  his  master  when  he 
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Bought  David's  life  at  Hachi]ah(zxvi.  3-14).  From 
this  tiiue  we  hear  no  more  of  him  till  after  the 
death  of  Saul,  when  he  rises  into  importance  as  the 
main-stay  of  his  family.  It  would  seem  that,  im- 
mediately after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Mount  Gil- 
boa,  David  was  proclaimed  king  of  Judah  in  Hebron, 
the  old  capital  of  that  tribe,  but  that  the  rest  of 
the  country  was  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines,  and  that  five  years  passed  before  any 
native  prince  ventured  to  oppose  his  claims  to  their 
power.  Dtuing  that  time  the  Israelites  were  grad- 
ually recovering  their  territory,  and  at  length  Ab- 
ner  proclaimed  the  weak  and  unfortunate  Ishbo- 
sheth,  Saul's  son,  as  king  of  Israel  in  Mahanaim, 
beyond  Jordan  —  at  first  no  doubt  as  a  place  of 
security  against  the  Philistines,  though  all  serious 
apprehensi<m  of  danger  from  them  must  have  soon 
passed  away  —  and  Ishbosheth  was  generally  recog- 
nized except  by  Judah.  This  view  of  the  order  of 
events  is  necessary  to  reconcile  2  Sam.  ii.  10,  where 
Ishbosheth  is  said  to  have  reigned  over  Israel  for 
two  years,  with  ver.  11,  in  which  we  read  that  Da- 
vid was  king  of  Judah  for  seven ;  and  it  is  con- 
firmed by  vers.  5,  6,  7,  in  which  David's  message 
of  thanks  to  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead  for  burying 
Saul  and  his  sons  implies  that  no  prince  of  Saul's 
house  had  as  yet  claimed  the  throne,  but  that  Da^ 
vid  hoped  that  his  title  would  be  soon  acknowl- 
edged by  all  Israel;  while  the  exhortation  «*to  be 
valiant"  probably  refers  to  the  struggle  with  the 
Philistines,  who  pkoed  the  only  apparent  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  his  recognitk>n.  War  soon 
broke  out  between  the  two  rival  kings,  and  a  "  very 
sore  battle  "  was  fought  at  Gibeon  ^ween  the  men 
of  Israel  under  Abner,  and  the  men  of  Judah  under 
Joab,  son  of  Zeruiah,  David's  sister  (1  Chr.  ii.  16). 
When  the  army  of  Ishbosheth  was  defeated,  Joab's 
Youngest  brother  Asahel,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
**as  light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe,"  pursued  Abner, 
and  in  spite  of  warning  refused  to  leave  him,  so 
that  Abner  in  self-defence  was  forced  to  kill  him. 
After  this  the  war  continued,  success  inclining  more 
and  more  to  the  side  of  David,  till  at  last  the  im- 
prudence of  Ishbosheth  deprived  him  of  the  counsels 
and  generalship  of  the  hero,  who  was  in  truth  the 
only  support  of  his  tottering  throne.  Abner  had 
married  Rizpah,  Saul's  concubine,  and  this,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  Oriental  courts,  might  be  so 
interpreted  as  to  imply  a  design  upon  the  throne. 
Thus  we  read  of  a  certain  Armais,  who,  while  left 
riceroy  of  Egypt  in  the  absence  of  the  king  his 
brother,  "used  violence  to  the  queen  and  concu- 
bines, and  put  on  the  diadem,  and  set  up  to  oppose 
his  brother  "  (Manetho,  quoted  by  Joseph,  c  Apion, 
L  15).  Cf.  also  2  Sam.  xvi.  21,  xx.  3,  1  K.  u.  13- 
25,  and  the  case  of  the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  Herod,  iii. 
68.  [Absalom  ;  Adonuah.]  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
Ishbosheth  so  understood  it,  though  Abner  might 
seem  to  have  given  su£5cient  proof  of  his  loyalty,  and 
he  even  \'entured  to  reproach  him  with  it.  Abner, 
incensed  at  his  ingratitude,  after  an  indignant  reply, 
opened  n^otiations  with  David,  by  whom  he  was 
most  &vorably  reoa^ved  at  Hebron.  He  then  un- 
dertook to  procure  his  recognition  throughout  Is- 
rael; but  after  leavii^  his  court  for  the  purpose  was 
enticed  back  by  Joab,  and  treacherously  mflrdered 
*  by  him  and  his  brother  Abishai,  at  the  gate  of  the 
tity,  partly  no  doubt,  as  Joab  showed  afterwards  in 
the  case  c^  A»ia8A,  from  fear  lest  so  distinguished 
a  convert  to  their  cause  should  gain  too  high  a  place 
In  David's  fiivor  (Joseph.  AnU  \M.  1,  §  5),  but  os- 
leniiUy  in  retaliation  for  the  death  of  Asahel     For 
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this  there  was  indeed  some  pretext,  <n«ipni|i»..  n^  i| 
was  thought  dishonorable  even  in  battle  to  kill  a 
mere  stripling  like  Asahel,  and  Joab  and  Abiahai 
were  in  this  case  the  revtngert  of  blood  (Num. 
XXXV.  19),  but  it  is  also  plain  that  Abner  only  killed 
the  youth  to  save  his  own  life.  This  murder  caused 
the  greatest  sorrow  and  indignation  to  David;  but 
as  the  assassins  were  too  powerful  to  be  punished, 
he  contented  himself  with  showing  every  public  to- 
ken of  respect  to  Abner's  memory,  by  following  the 
bier  and  pouring  forth  a  simple  dirge  over  the 
slain,  which  is  thus  transhited  by  Ewaki  {JXdUer 
des  Alten  Bunde^  i.  99 :~ 

As  a  villain  dies,  ought  Abner  to  die? 
Thy  hands,  not  fettered  ; 
Thy  feet,  not  bound  with  chains ; 

As  one  fldli  before  the  malicious,  fellest  thou  : 
—  i.  e.  *^  Thou  didst  not  fell  as  a  prisoner  taken  in 
battle,  with  hands  and  feet  fettered,  but  by  secret 
assassination,  such  as  a  villain  meets  at  the  hands 
of  villains  "  (2  Sam.  iii.  33,  34).  See  also  Lowth, 
Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  xxii.     G.  E.  L.  C. 

2.  Father  of  Jaasiel,  chief  of  the  Bei\jamites  in 
David's  reign  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  21):  probably  the  same 
as  Abker  1.  W.  A.  W. 

ABOMINATION  OF  liBSOLATION 

irh  fiZiXvyiM  rfly  i(nifA^99$s,  Matt.  xxiv.  15), 
mentioned  by  our  Saviour  as  a  sign  of  the  ap- 
proaching destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with  refegnenoe 
to  Dan.  ix.  27,  xi.  31,  xiL   11.      The  Hebrew 

words  in  these  passages  are  respectively,  C^^^'vQ?, 

D?c;^,  CDirp  V'PTr?*  Md  CDttf  v^'^ir- 

the  LXX.  translate  the  first  word  uniformly  fih4- 
KvyfMj  and  the  second  ipyifuixriw  (y^-  27)  and 
ifmtuixTivs  (zi.  31,  xii.  11  )r  many  MSS.  however 
have  if<payi(rfi4yoy  in  xL  31.     The  meaning  of  the 

first  of  these  words  is  clear:  ^^'vQ?  expresses  any 
religious  inyDurily,  and  in  the  plural  number  espe- 
cially idoU.  Suidas  defines  fi94\vyfia  as  used  by 
the  Jews  iro*'  clSwXor  icol  naif  ditr^wfia  di^ 
Bp^ov.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  ex- 
pression is  not  used  of  idolatry  in  the  abstract,  but 
of  idoktry  adopted  by  the  Jews  themselves  (2  K. 
xxi.  2-7,  xxiii.  13).  Hence  we  must  look  for  the 
ftdfillment  of  the  prophecy  in  some  act  of  apostasy 
on  their  part;  and  so  the  Jews  themselves  appear 
to  have  understood  it,  according  to  the  traditional 
feeling  referred  to  by  Joeephus  {B.  J,  iv.  6,  §  3), 
that  the  temple  would  be  destroyed  Huf  x<<p^' 
oiictuu  irpofuiiMwn  rh  r4fieyos.  With  regird  to 
the  second  word  Qpt£7,  which  has  been  variously 
translated  of  desolation^  of  the  desolator,  that  asion- 
isheth  (Ma^^inal  transL  xi.  31,  xii.  11),  it  is  a  par- 
ticiple used  substantively  and  placed  in  immediate 
apposition  with  the  previous  noun,  quali^ing  it 
with  an  adjective  sense  astonishing,  horrible.  (Geseu. 

s.  V,  Cp^),  and  thus  the  whole  expression  signi- 
fies a  horrible  abomination.  What  the  ol^ject  re- 
ferred to  was,  is  a  matter  of  doubt;  it  should  be 
observed,  however,  that  in  the  passages  in  Daniel 
the  setting  up  of  the  abomination  was  to  be  conse- 
quent upon  the  cessation  of  the  sacrifice.  The 
Jews  considered  the  prophecy  as  ftilfilled  in  the 
profiuiation  of  the  Temple  under  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes,  when  the  Israelites  themsel>'es  erected  an 
idolatrous  altar  (/Swfi^s,  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §  4) 
upon  the  sacred  altar,  and  offered  sacrifice  thereon : 
this  altar  is  described  as  fiS4\uyfM  ttjs  ifnifi^fma 
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(1  Mace.  i.  54,  vi.  7).  The  prophecj,  however,  re- 
fcncd  uHifiiatelj  (as  Josephus  himself  perceived, 
AnL  X.  11,  §  7)  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Romans,  and  consequently  the  fi^^Kvy/uL  must 
describe  some  occurrence  connected  with  that  event. 
Bbt  it  is  not  easy  to  find  one  which  meets  all  the 
reqmrouents  of  the  case:  the  introduction  of  the 
Konmn  standards  into  the  Temple  would  not  be  a 
PSiKuyfiOy  properly  speaking,  unless  it  could  be 
diown  that  the  Jews  themsel\'es  participated  in  the 
worship  of  them ;  moreover,  this  event,  as  well  as 
several  others  which  have  been  proposed,  such  as 
the  erection  of  the  statue  of  Hadrian,  fiaiil  in  regard 
to  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  being  subsequttU  to 
the  destruction  of  the  city.  It  appears  most  prob- 
able that  tLe  profimities  of  the  Zesdota  constituted 
the  abomination  which  was  the  sign  of  impending 
niin  «     (Joseph.  £.  J.  iv.  3,  §  7.)       W.  L.  B. 

A'BRAHAM  (ann:?^,  /aOter  of  a  mxdO- 
(■I'e:  'Kfipuifi'-  Abraham:  originally  ABRAM, 
U^2^,  father  of  ekv-rtion:  ^Afipofi'-  Abram\ 
the  ton  of  Terah,  and  brother  of  Nabor  and  Iloran ; 
and  the  progeiator,  not  only  of  the  Hebrew  nation, 
bat  oi  se\-end  cognate  tribes.  His  history  is  re- 
corded to  us  with  much  detail  in  Scripture,  as  the 
wry  type  of  a  true  patriarchal  life;  a  life,  that  is, 
in  which  all  authority  b  paternal,  derived  ulti- 
mately from  God  the  Father  of  all,  and  relijjion, 
impedbct  as  yet.  in  revelation  and  ritual,  is  based 
entirely  on  that  same  Fatheriy  relation  of  God  to 
man.  The  Aatural  tendency  of  such  a  religion  is 
to  the  worship  of  tutelary  gods  of  the  &mily  or  of 
the  tribe;  traces  of  sucK  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  patriarchs  are  found  in  the  Scriptural  Ilistory 
itsdf ;  and  the  declaration  of  God  to  Moses  (in  Ex. 
ri.  3)  plainly  teaches  that  the  fuU  sense  of  the  unity 
and  eternity  of  Jehovah  was  not  yet  unfolded  to 
tiwm.  But  yet  the  revelation  of  the  Lord,  as  the 
"  Almighty  God  "  (Gen.  xvii.  1,  xiriii.  3,  xxxv. 
11).  and  ''  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  "  (Gen.  x\'iii. 
25),  the  knowledge  of  His  intercourse  with  kings 
of  other  tribes  (Gen.  xx.  3-7),  and  His  judgment 
OQ  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (to  say  notliing  of  the 
promise  which  extended  to  "all  nations")  must 
have  raised  the  patriarchal  religion  &r  above  this 
ovrow  idea  of  God,  and  gi>'en  it  the  germs,  at  least, 
of  future  exaltation.  The  character  of  Abraham  is 
that  which  is  formed  by  such  a  religion,  and  by  the 
influence  of  a  nomad  pastoral  life;  free,  simple,  and 
msaly;  fuD  of  hospitality  and  family  afibction; 
truthful  to  all  such  as  were  bound  to  him  by  their 
ties,  though  not  untainted  with  Eastern  cindt  to 
those  cooudered  as  aliens;  ready  for  war,  but  not  a 
profimed  warrior,  or  one  who  lived  by  plunder;  free 
ud  childlike  in  religion,  and  gradiuUly  educated 
by  God's  hand  to  a  continually  deepening  sense  of 
its  all-absorbing  claims.  It  stands  remarkably 
oontnsted  with  those  of  Isaac  and  Jacob. 

The  Scriptural  history  of  Abraham  is  mainly 
fimited,  m  usual,  to  the  evolution  of  the  Great  Cov- 
enant m  hii  life;  it  is  the  history  of  the  man  him- 
•df  rather  than  of  the  external  events  of  his  life; 
and,  except  in  one  or  two  instances  (Gen.  xli.  10- 
20,  xiv.,  XX.,  xxi.  22-34)  it  does  not  refer  to  his  re- 
lation with  the  rest  of  the  worM.  To  them  he  may 
nlj  ha»e  appeared  as  a  chief  of  the  hardier  Chal- 
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« •  Laogs^s  note  (BiMwerky  1.  842),  especially  as 
•Isrsed  by  Dr.  BchalT  {Cbm.  on  Matt,  p.  424),  enu- 
I  of  this  diflkult  ex- 
U. 


daean  race,  disdaining  the  settled  life  of  the  more 
luxurious  C^aanltes,  and  fit  to  be  hired  by  plun- 
der as  a  protector  against  the  invaders  of  the  Nortk 
(see  Gen.  xiv.  21-20).  Nor  is  it  unlikely,  though 
we  have  no  historical  evidence  of  it,  that  his  pas- 
sage into  Canaan  may  have  been  a  sign  or  a  cause 
of  a  greater  migration  from  Haran,  and  that  he 
may  have  been  looked  upon  (e.  ff.  by  Abimelech, 
Gen.  xxi.  22-32)  as  one  who,  from  his  position  as 
well  as  his  high  character,  would  be  able  to  guide 
such  a  migration  for  evil  or  for  good  (Ewald,  Gesch. 
i.  409-413). 

llie  traditions  which  Josephus  adds  to  the  Scrip- 
timd  narrative,  are  merely  such  as,  after  his  man« 
ner  and  in  accordance  with  the  aim  of  bis  writings, 
exalt  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  Abraham,  mak- 
ing him  the  teacher  of  monothdsm  to  the  Chal- 
dieans,  and  of  astronomy  and  mathematics  to  the 
Egyptians.  He  quotes  however  Nicolaus  of  Da- 
mascus,^ as  ascribing  to  him  the  conquest  and  gov- 
ernment of  Damascus  on  his  way  to  Canaan,  and 
stating  that  the  tradition  of  his  habitation  was  still 
preserved  there  (Joseph.  Ani,  i.  c.  7,  §  2;  see  Gren. 
XV.  2). 

The  Arab  traditions  are  partly  ante-Mohamme- 
dan, renting  mainly  to  the  Kaabah  (or  sacred 
house)  of  Alecca,  which  Abraham  and  his  son  "  Is- 
mail "  are  said  to  have  rebuilt  for  the  fourth  time 
over  the  sacred  black  stone.  But  in  great  meas- 
ure they  are  taken  fix>m  the  Koran,  which  has  it- 
self borrowed  from  the  O.  T.  and  fiY>m  the  Kab- 
binical  traditions.  Of  the  latter  the  most  remark- 
able is  the  story  of  his  having  destroyed  the  idols 
(see  Jud.  ▼.  6-8)  which  Terah  iK)t  only  worshipped 
(as  declared  in  Josh.  xxiv.  2),  but  also  manu&c- 
tured,  and  having  been  cast  by  Nimrod  into  a  fiery 
f^unace,  which  turned  into  a  pleasant  meadow. 
The  legend  is  generally  traced  to   the  word    Ur 

(n^S),  Abraham's  birth-place,  which  has  also  the 
sense  of  "  light "  or  "  fire.*'  But  the  name  of 
Abraham  appears  to  be  commonly  remembered  in 
tradition  through  a  very  large  portion  of  Asia,  and 
the  title  »« el-Khali V*  «Hhe  Friend"  (of  God)  (see 
2  Chr.  XX.  7;  Is.  xli.  8;  Jam.  ii.  23)  is  that  by 
which  he  is  usually  spoken  of  by  the  Arabs. 

The  Scriptural  history  of  Abraham  is  divided 
into  vark>us  periods,  by  tlie  various  and  progressive 
revelations  of  God,  which  he  received  — 

(I.)  With  his  fiather  Terah,  hU  wife  Sarai,  and 
nephew  Lot,  Abram  left  Ur  for  Haran  (Cbarran), 
in  obedience  to  a  call  of  God  (alluded  to  in  Acts  vii. 
2-4).  Haran,  apparently  the  eldest  brother  —  since 
Nahor,  and  probably  also  Abram,<^  married  his 
daughter — was  dead  already;  and  Nahor  remained 
behind  ((Sen.  xi.  31).  In  Haran  Terah  died;  and 
Abram,  now  the  head  of  the  fiunily,  received  a 
'  call,  and  with  it  the  promise.^   His  promise 


b  Nicolaus  was  a  contemporary  and  fkvorite  of  Herod 
the  Qreot  and  Augustus.  The  quotation  ia  probably 
from  an  Universal  Uistory,  8^1  to  hive  contained  I'M 
hookB. 

c  <t  Isoah  *'  0n  Gen.  xi.  29)  Is  generally  supposed  tc 
be  the  same  person  as  9arai.  That  Abram  calls  her 
tijs  "  sister  "  is  not  conclusive  against  It ;  fbr  see  xir. 
16,  where  Lot  Is  called  his  «'  brother.'' 

d  It  0  exprMsly  stated  In  the  Acts  (tU.  4)  that 
Abram  quitted  Haran  after  his  father's  death.  Tliis 
is  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  statements  that 
Terah  was  70  years  <dd  at  the  Urtb  of  Abram  (0«ni. 
xi.  26) ;  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  205  (Oen.  xi.  82; 
and  that  Abram  was  75  years  old  when  he  left  Haran : 
hence  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  Abram  mfanrated 
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was  two-fold,  containiiig  both  » temporal  and  spir- 
itual blessing,  the  one  of  which  was  the  type  and 
earnest  of  the  other.  Hie  temporal  promise  was, 
that  he  should  become  a  great  and  prosperous  na- 
tion; the  spiritual,  that  in  him  "should  all  fiimilies 
of  the  earth  be  blessed**  (Gen.  xii.  2). 

Abram  appears  to  have  entered  Canaan,  as  Jacob 
afterwards  did,  along  the  valley  of  the  Jabbok ;  for 
he  crossed  at  once  into  the  rich  plain  of  Moreh, 
near  Sichem,  and  under  Ebal  and  Gerizim.  Tliere, 
in  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  of  the  land,  he  re- 
ceived the  first  distinct  promise  of  his  future  inher- 
itance (Gen.  xii.  7),  and  built  his  first  altar  to 
God.  "  The  C^anaanite  *'  (it  is  noticed)  "  was  then 
in  the  land,*'  and  probably  would  view  Uie  strangers 
of  the  warlike  north  wiUi  no  fiiendly  eyes.  Ac- 
cordingly Abram  made  his  second  resting-place  in 
the  strong  mountain  country,  the  key  of  the  various 
posses,  between  Bethel  and  Ai.  There  he  would 
dwell  securely,  till  fiimine  drove  him  into  the  richer 
and  more  cultivated  land  of  Egypt. 

That  his  history  is  no  ideal  or  heroic  legend,  is 
very  clearly  shown,  not  merely  by  the  record  of  his 
deceit  as  to  Sarai,  practiced  in  Egypt  and  repeated 
ailerwards,  but  much  more  by  the  dear  description 
of  its  utter  failure,  and  the  humiliating  position  in 
which  it  pUbced  him  in  comparison  with  Pharaoh, 
and  still  more  with  Abimelech.  That  he  should 
have  felt  afiraid  of  such  a  civilized  and  imposing 
power  as  Egypt  even  at  that  time  evidently  was, 
is  consistent  enough  with  the  Arab  nature  as  it  is 
now;  that  he  should  have  sought  to  guard  himself 
by  deceit,  especially  of  that  kind  which  is  true  in 
word  and  fiilse  in  efibct,  is  unfortunately  not  at  all 
incompatible  with  a  generally  religious  character; 
but  that  such  a  story  should  have  been  framed  in 
an  ideal  description  of  a  saint  or  hero  is  inconceiv- 
able. 

The  period  of  his  stay  in  Egypt  is  not  recorded, 
but  it  is  firom  this  time  that  his  wealth  and  power 
appear  to  have  begun  (Gen.  xiii.  2).  If  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Hyksos  in  Memphis  is  to  be  referred  to 
this  epoch,  as  seems  not  improbable  [Egypt],  then, 
since  they  were  akin  to  the  Hebrews,  it  is  not  im- 
possible  that  Abram  may  have  taken  part  in  their 
war  of  conquest,  and  so  have  had  another  recom- 
mendation to  the  fiivor  of  Pharaoh. 

On  his  return,  the  very  &ct  of  this  growing 
wealth  and  importance  caused  the  separation  of  Lot 
and  his  portion  of  the  tribe  from  Abram.  Lot's 
departure  to  the  rich  country  of  Sodom  implied  a 
wish  to  quit  the  nomadic  life  and  settle  at  once; 
Abram,  on  the  contrary,  was  content  still  to  "  dwell 
in  tents "  and  wait  for  the  promised  time  (Heb. 
xi.  9).  Probably  till  now  he  had  looked  on  Lot  as 
his  heir,  and  hb  separation  from  him  was  a  Prov- 
idential prqMuration  for  Uie  future.  From  thb  time 
he  took  up  his  third  resting-fdace  at  Mamre,  or 
Hebron,  the  future  capital  of  Judah,  situated  in 
Uie  direct  line  of  communication  with  Egypt,  and 
9])ening  down  to  the  wilderness  and  pasture  land 
of  Beershebo.  This  very  position,  so  different  from 
the  mountain-fastness  <^  Ai,  marks  the  change  in 
the  numbers  and  powers  of  his  tribe. 

The  history  of  his  attack  on  Chedorlaomer,  which 

from  Haran  tn  his  Ikthsr's  Ufetiiiie.  YarisQS  ezplan- 
sttons  have  been  givsn  of  this  dilBcalty ;  the  most 
probable  is,  that  the  statement  in  Gen.  zi.  26,  that 
Terah  was  70  years  old  when  he  b<^t  his  three  chil- 
dien,  appUea  only  to  the  oldwt,  Uaran,  and  that  the 
Mrths  of  hb  two  younger  children  belonged  to  a  iub- 
seqoent  periM  [CaaoKuuMZTj. 
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follows,  gives  us  a  specimen  of  the  view  which 
would  be  taken  of  him  by  the  external  world.  By 
the  way  in  which  it  speaks  of  him  as  **  Abram  ihe 
Hebrew,"  ^  it  would  seem  to  be  an  older  document, 
ft  fragment  of  Canaanitish  history  (as  Ewald  caQs 
it),  preserved  and  sanctioned  by  Moses.  The  inra- 
si<Mi  was  deariy  another  northern  immigratkm  or 
foray,  for  the  chiefe  or  kings  were  of  Shinar  (Baby- 
k>nia),  Ellasar  (Assyria?),  Elam  (Persia),  ix. ;  that 
it  was  not  the  first,  is  evident  from  the  vassalage 
of  the  kings  of  Uie  cities  of  the  plain ;  and  it  ex- 
tended (see  Gen.  xiv.  5-7)  &r  to  the  south  over  a 
wide  tract  of  country.  Abram  appears  here  as  the 
head  of  a  small  confederacy  of  chiefs,  powerful 
enough  to  venture  on  a  long  pursuit  to  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  to  attack  with  success  a 
large  force,  and  not  only  to  rescue  Lot,  but  to  n^ 
bade  for  a  time  the  stream  of  northern  immigra- 
tion. His  high  position  is  seen  in  the  gratitude 
of  the  people,  and  the  dignity  with  which  he  refiises 
the  character  of  a  hireling;  that  it  did  not  elafce 
him  above  measure,  is  evident  from  his  reverenee 
to  Melchizedek,  in  whom  he  recognized  one  wfaoee 
call  was  equal  and  consecrated  rank  superior  to  his 
own  [Melchizedek]. 

(U.)  The  second  period  of  Abram*8  life  is  marked 
by  the  fresh  revelation,  which,  without  further 
unfolding  the  spiritual  promise,  completes  the  tem- 
poral one,  already  in  course  of  fblfillinent.  It  first 
announced  to  him  that  a  child  of  his  own  should 
inherit  the  promise,  and  that  his  seed  should  be  as 
the  "  stars  of  heaven."  This  pronyse,  unlike  the 
other,  appeared  at  his  age  contrary  to  nature,  and 
therefore  it  is  on  this  occasion  that  hb  6uth  u 
specially  noted,  as  accepted  and  "counted  for  rights 
eousness."  Accordingly,  he  now  passed  into  a  new 
position,  for  not  only  b  a  fuller  revelation  given  as 
to  the  captivity  of  hb  seed  in  Egypt,  the  time  of 
their  deliverance,  and  their  conquest  of  the  land, 
"  when  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  was  full,"  but 
after  hb  solemn  bumt-ofiering  the  visible  appear^ 
ance  of  God  in  fire  b  vouchsafed  to  him  as  a  sign, 
and  he  enters  into  covenant  with  the  Lord  (Glen. 
XV.  18).  Thb  covenant,  like  the  earlier  one  with 
Noah  ((}en.  ix.  9-17),  b  one  of  free  promise  from 
God,  fiiith  only  in  that  promise  being  required  fit)m 
man. 

The  immediate  consequence  was  the  taking  of 
Hagar,  Sarai*s  maid,  to  be  a  concubine  of  Abram 
(as  a  means  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of 
seed),  and  the  conception  of  IshmaeJ. 

(in.)  For  fourteen  years  after,  no  more  b  re- 
corded of  Abram,  who  seems  during  all  that  period 
to  have  dwelt  at  Marore.  After  that  time,  in 
Abram*s  99th  year,  the  last  step  in  the  revelation 
of  the  promise  b  made,  by  the  declaration  that  it 
should  be  given  to  a  son  of  Sarai;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  temporal  and  spiritual  elements  are  dis- 
tinguished ;  Ishmael  can  share  only  the  one,  Isaac 
b  to  ei\joy  the  other.  The  covenant,  which  before 
was  only  for  temporal  inheritance  (Gen.  xv.  18),  b 
now  made  "everlasting,"  and  sealed  by  circum- 
cision. Thb  new  state  b  marked  by  the  change 
of  Abram's  name  to  "  Abraham,"  and  Sarai*8  to 
"  Sarah,"  ^  and  it  was  one  of  fu  greater  acquaint 


o  *0  wtftdrnt,  LXX.  If  thb  sense  of  the  word  be 
taken,  it  strengthens  the  snpposiCion  notteed.  In  any 
case,  the  name  b  that  applied  to  the  Israelites  by  for> 
eigneri,  or  used  by  them  of  themselves  only  in  speak 
log  to  foreigners :  see  UzBaiw. 

b  The  origiDal  name  ^ItT  b  onoeiialn  in  derivar 
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•noe  and  intercoune  with  God.  For,  ixmnediatdy 
afler ,  we  read  of  the  Lord's  appearance  to  Abraham 
in  human  form,  attended  bj  two  angels,  the  minis- 
ten  of  His  wrath  against  Sodom,  of  His  announce- 
ment of  the  coming  judgment  to  Abraham,  and 
aoeeptance  of  his  intercession  for  the  condemned 
atitB,^  The  whole  record  stands  alone  in  Scripture 
for  the  sunple  and  fiuniliar  intercourse  of  God  with 
him,  oontrasting  strongly  with  the  vaguer  and 
more  awliil  descriptions  of  previous  appearances 
(see  e.  y.  zv.  12),  and  with  those  of  later  times 
((ien.  zzriii.  17,  xzzii.  30;  Ex.  iii.  6,  Ac.)*  And 
ooiTesp<mdlng  with  this  there  is  a  perfect  absence 
of  an  fear  on  Abraham's  part,  and  a  cordial  and 
reverent  jo  v,  which,  more  than  anything  else,  recalls 
the  time  past  when  **  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God 
was  heard,  walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the 
day." 

Strangely  unworthy  of  this  exalted  position  as 
the  "Friend"  and  intercessor  with  God,  is  the 
repetitioo  of  the  felsehood  as  to  Sarah  in  the  knd 
of  the  PhUistmea  (Gen.  xx.).  It  was  the  first  time 
be  had  come  in  contact  with  that  tribe  or  collection 
of  tribes,  which  stretched  along  the  coast  almost  to 
the  borders  of  'Egypt;  a  race  iq>parently  of  lords 
ruling  over  a  conquered  popuktion,  and  another 
example  of  that  series  of  immigration^  which  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  place  at  this  time.  It  seems, 
from  AlHraham*B  excuse  for  his  deceit  on  this  oca^ 
skm,  as  if  there  had  been  the  idea  in  his  mind  that 
aO  arms  may  be  used  against  unbelievers,  who,  it 
is  assumed,  have  no  "fcar  of  God,"  or  sense  of 
right.  If  80,  the  rebuke  of  Abimdech,  by  its  dig- 
nity and  its  clear  recognition  of  a  (lod  of  justice, 
must  have  put  him  to  manifest  shame,  and  taught 
him  that  others  also  were  servants  of  the  Lord. 

This  period  agun,  like  that  of  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  was  one  of  growth  in  power  and  wealth,  as 
the  respect  of  Abhnelech  and  his  akrm  for  the 
firtore,  so  natural  in  the  chief  of  a  race  of  conquer- 
ing invaders,  very  cfeariy  shows.  Abram's  settle- 
ment at  Beersheba,  on  the  borders  of  the  desert, 
near  the  Amalekite  plunderers,  shows  both  that  he 
needed  room,  and  was  able  to  protect  himself  and 
his  flocks. 

The  birth  of  Isaac  crowns  his  happiness,  and 
ftdfiOs  the  first  great  promise  of  (xod;  aud  the  ex- 
poUon  of  Tshmael,  painftil  as  it  was  to  him,  and 
rindictive  as  it  seems  to  have  been  on  Sarah's  part, 
was  yet  a  step  in  the  education  which  was  to  teach 
him  to  give  up  all  for  the  one  great  ol^ject.  The 
symbolical  meaning  of  the  act  (drawn  out  in  Gtl. 


tfam  and  meanfog.    Gcsenlus  renders  It  <' nobility,'* 
from  the  same  root  as  (*  Sarah  '* ;  Ewmld  by  "  quarrel- 


mm»"  (firom  the  root  tl^W,  in  sense  of  *' to  fight  *'). 

The  name  Sarah,  fT^{t7,  is  certainly  ^  prinoen.** 

a  Traditk>n  still  points  out  the  supposed  site  of  this 
spfoininre  ot  the  Lord  to  Abraham.  About  a  mile 
frooi  Hebron  te  a  beantiftil  and  maaslva  oak,  whkh 
BtUl  bears  Abraham's  name.  The  residence  of  the 
patriarch  was  called  **  the  oaks  of  Mamre,"  errone- 
•osiy  translated  in  A.  T.  '^  the  plain  "  of  Hamre  (Qen. 
OL  18,  xrtii.  1);  but  It  Is  doubtfid  whether  this  Is 
the  exact  spot,  slnoe  the  tra^tkm  in  the  time  of  Jo- 
•ephns  {R  J.  Iv.  9,  f  7)  was  attached  to  a  terebinth. 
ThM  tne  no  km^sr  remains ;  but  Uiers  Is  no  doubt 
that  It  stood  within  the  aadent  enclosure,  whkh  Is 
«ffl  called  "Abeaham^s  Hooee.**  A  lUr  was  held 
taneath  It  in  the  time  of  Oonstaathie,  and  It  remained 
to  the  time  of  TbewlosiuA.  (Robinson,  iL  81,  ed. 
tBK;  Stanl'v,  S,  ^  P.  p.  148.) 
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iv.  21-31)  could  not  have  been  wholly  uiifelt  bj 
the  patriarch  himself,  so  far  as  it  involved  the  sense 
of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  promise,  and  carried 
out  the  fore-ordained  will  of  Ciod.  • 

(IV.)  Again  for  a  long  period  (25  years,  Joseph. 
AnL  i.  13,  §  2)  the  history  is  silent:  then  comes 
the  final  trial  and  perfection  of  his  faith  in  the 
cotpmand  to  ofier  up  the  child  of  his  affections  and 
of  God's  promise.  The  trial  lay,  first  in  the 
preciousness  of  the  sacrifice,  and  ttie  perplexity  in 
which  the  command  involved  the  fulfillment  of  the 
[Homise;  secondly,  in  the  stnmgeness  of  the  com- 
mand to  violate  the  human  life,  of  which  the  sa- 
credness  had  been  enforced  by  God*s  special  com- 
mand (Cien.  ix.  5,  6),  as  well  as  by  the  feelings  of 
a  &ther.  To  these  trials  he  rose  superior  by  fiuth, 
that "  (xod  was  able  to  raise  Isaac  even  firom  the 
dead"  (Ueb.  xi.  19),  probably  through  the  same 
faith  to  which  our  Lord  refers,  that  (xod  had 
promised  to  be  the  **  (jod  of  Isaac  "  ((jen.  xvii.  19), 
and  that  he  was  not  ^*  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of 
the  living.*'  ^ 

It  is  remarkable  that,  hi  the  blessing  given  to 
him  now,  the  original  spiritual  promise  is  repeated 
for  the  first  time  since  his  earliest  call,  and  in  the 
same  words  then  used.  But  the  promise  that  <*  in 
his  seed  all  nations  should  be  blessed  "  would  be 
now  understood  very  differently,  and  felt  to  be  f^ 
above  the  temporal  promise,  in  which,  perhaps,  at 
first  it  seemed  to  be  absorbed.  It  can  hardly  be 
wrong  to  refer  preeminently  to  this  epoch  the  de- 
claration, that  Abraham  **saw  the  day  of  Christ 
and  was  gkid  "  (John  viii.  56). 

The  history  of  Abraham  is  now  all  but  over, 
though  his  life  was  prolonged  for  neariy  50  years. 
The  only  other  incidents  are  the  death  and  burial 
of  Sarah,  the  marriage  of  Isaac  with  Rebekah,  and 
that  of  Abraham  with  Keturah. 

The  death  of  Sarah  took  place  at  Kiijath  Arba, 
t.  e.  Hebron,  so  that  Abraham  must  have  returned 
from  Beersheba  to  his  old  and  more  peaceful  home. 
In  the  history  of  her  burial,  the  most  notable 
points  are  the  respect  paid  to  the  power  and  char- 
acter of  Abraliam,  as  a  mighty  prince,  and  the 
exceeding  modesty  and  courtesy  of  his  demeanor. 
It  is  sufficiently  striking  that  the  only  inheritance 
of  his  fimiily  in  the  land  of  promise  should  be  a 
tomb.  The  sepulchral  cave  of  Machpelah  is  now 
said  to  be  concealed  under  the  Mosque  of  Hebron 
(see  Stanley,  S.  <f  P.  p.  101).     [Hebron.] 

The  marriage  of  Isaac,  so  fiir  as  Abraiiam  is 
concerned,  marks  his  utter  refusal  to  ally  his  son 
with  the  polluted  and  condemned  blood  of  the  Ca- 
naanites. 

The  marriage  with  Keturah  is  the  strangest  and 
most  unexpected  event  recorded  in  his  life,  Abra- 
ham having  long  ago  been  spoken  of  as  an  old  man ; 
but  his  youth  living  been  restored  before  the  birth 
of  Isaac,  must  have  remained  to  him,  and  Isaac's 


b  The  scene  of  the  sacrifloe  Is,  according  to  our 
present  text,  and  to  Joeephus,  the  land  of  '<  Moriah,'^ 

or  n^*l*1D,  chosen  fry  /MovoA,  (}es.  (oomp.  the  name 
^  Jehovah-JIreh  ").  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  has 
"Moreh,"  nnhtS;  the  LXX.  render  the  word  here  by 
fyiv  vt^i^y,  the  phrase  umd  for  what  Is  undoubtedly 
"Moreh »'  In  xll.  6,  whereas  In  2  Chr.  Hi.  they  render 
"  Horlah  "  by  'Afiwpia :  they  therefore  probably  read 
"  Horah  *'  also.  The  ftct  of  the  three  days'  journey 
from  Beersheba  suits  Moroh  better  (see  Stanley^  8.  ^ 
P.  p.  951) ;  other  conidderationf  seem  In  fhvor  of  Mo- 
riah.    pioRiAii.] 
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ABRAHAM'S  BOSOM 


Diarringe  having  taken  his  son  comparatively  away, 
may  have  induced  him  to  seelc  a  wife  to  be  the 
support  of  his  old  age.  Keturah  hdd  a  lower  rank 
than  Sarah,  and  her  children  were  sent  away,  lest 
they  should  dispute  the  inheritance  of  Isaac,  Abra- 
ham having  learnt  to  do  voluntarily  in  their  case 
what  had  been  forced  upon  him  in  the  case  of  Ish- 
mael.  * 

Abraham  died  at  the  age  of  175  }'earR,  and  his 
sons,  the  heir  Isaac,  and  the  outcast  Ishmael,  united 
to  lay  him  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  by  the  side 
of  Sarah. 

His  descendants  were  (1)  the  Isradites;  (2)  a 
btunch  of  the  Ai-ab  tribes  through  Ishmael;  (3) 
the  '^  children  of  the  East,"  of  whom  the  Midian- 
ites  were  the  chief;  (4)  perhaps  (as  cognate  tribes), 
the  nations  of  Ammon  and  Moab  (see  these  names) ; 
and  through  their  various  branches  his  name  is 
known  all  over  Asia.  A.  B. 

*  On  Abraham,  see  particularly  Ewald,  Gtsch, 
i.  409-439, 2e  Aufl. ;  Kurtz,  Gtsch.  des  A.  Bundes^ 
2e  Aufl.,  i.  160-215;  and  Stanley,  Lect.  on  the 
Bltt.  of  the  Jetcish  Clittrcky  Part  I.,  Lect.  i.,  ii. 
The  Jewish  legends  respecting  him  have  been  col- 
lected by  Beer,  Leben  AbraJiams  nach  Auffassung 
dtr  j&dischen  Sage^  Leipz.  1859  ;  see  also  Eisen- 
menger's  Etddtcktts  JudtrUhum,  A. 

ABRAHAMS  BOSOM.  During  the  Ro- 
man occupation  of  Judsea,  at  least,  the  practice  of 
reclining  on  couches  at  meab  was  customary  among 
the  Jews.  As  each  guest  leaned  upon  his  left 
arm,  his  neighbor  next  below  him  would  naturally 
be  described  as  lying  hi  his  bosom ;  and  such  a  po- 
sition with  respect  to  the  master  of  the  house  was 
one  of  especiaJ  honor,  and  only  occupied  by  his 
nearest  fiiends  (John  i.  18,  xiii.  23).  To  lie  in 
Abraham's  bosom,  then,  was  a  metaphor  in  use 
among  the  Jews  to  denote  a  condition  aft^  death 
of  perfect  happiness  and  rest,  and  a  position  of 
friendship  and  nearness  to  the  great  founder  of 
then:  race,  when  they  shall  lie  down  on  his  right 
hand  at  the  banquet  of  Paradise,  "  with  Abraham, 
and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ** 
(Matt.  viii.  11).  That  the  expression  was  in  use 
among  the  Jews  is  shown  by  Lightibot  {Hor,  Iltb. 
in  Iaw.  xvi.  22),  who  quotes  a  passage  from  the 
Talmud  {KUldushin,  fol.  72),  which,  according  to 
his  uitcrpretation,  represents  Levi  as  saying  in 
reference  to  the  death  of  I^abbi  Judah,  <*  to-day  he 
dwelleth  in  Abraham's  bosom."  The  future  bless- 
edness of  ihe  just  was  represented  under  the  figure 
of  a  banquet,  **the  banquet  of  the  garden  of  Eden 
or  Paradise."  See  Schoettgen,  Hor.  Ileb.  in  MaU. 
viii.  11.    [Lazarus.]  W.  A.  W. 

A3RAM.    [Abilvham.] 

ABROTJAH    (nj-ip?     [ptissagel    from 

^•^y,  to  cross  over),  one  of  the  halting-pbces  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  immediately  preceding 
Ezion-geber,  and  therefore,  looking  to  the  root,  the 
name  may  possibly  retain  the  trace  of  a  ford  across 
the  head  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf.  In  the  A.  V.  it  is 
given  as  Ebronah  (*E$pvyd;  [Vat.  2tfifMya'^  ffe- 
hrona)  (Num.  xxxiii.  34,  35).  G. 

ABRO'NAS  CA/3p«vat;  [Comp.  *Ap$a,ydt; 
Aid.  *Ap$oyat''  Mambre])^  a  torrwit  (xftfiop^os), 
apparently  near  C^icia  [Jud.  ii.  24  compared  with 
25] :  if  so,  it  may  possibly  be  the  N^nhr  Abraim^ 
or  Ibrahim,  the  ancient  Adonis,  which  rises  in  the 
Lebanon  at  Afka,  and  foils  into  the  sea  at  J^ml 
(Byblos).     It  has,  however,  been  cot^jectured  (Mo- 
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vers,  Bonner  ZtiU.  xiii.  o8)  that  the  word  is  a  cat- 

ruption  of  "^Hin  155?  =  beyond  the  river  (Eu- 

phrates),  which  has  just  before  been  mentioned ;  a 
corruption  not  more  inconceivable  than  many  which 
actually  exist  in  the  LXX.  The  A.  V.  has  Ar- 
son ai  (Jud.  ii.  24).  G. 

AB'SALOM  (Dlbc:2W,  faOieT  of  peace: 

*kfit(r(raXd»u, :  Ab»ahm\  third  son  of  David  by 
^laachah,  oaughter  of  Talmai  king  of  Geshur,  a 
Syrian  district  a4Joming  the  north-eastern  frt>ntier 
of  the  Holy  Land  near  the  Lake  of  Merom.  He  b 
scarcely  mentioned  till  after  David  bad  committal 
the  great  crime  which  by  its  consequences  embit- 
tered his  old  age,  and  then  appears  as  the  instru- 
ment by  whom  was  fulfilled  God's  threat  against  the 
sinftd  king,  that  **  evil  should  be  raised  up  against 
him  out  of  his  own  house,  and  that  his  neigblxn'  ' 
should  lie  with  his  wives  in  the  sight  of  the*  sun." 
In  the  btter  part  of  David's  reign,  polygamy  bore  its 
ordinary  fruits.  Not  only  is  his  sin  in  the  case  of 
Bathsheba  traceable  to  it,  since  it  naturally  suggests 
the  unlimited  indulgence  of  the  passions,  but  it  also 
brought  about  tiie  punishment  of  that  sin,  by  rais- 
ing up  jealousies  and  conflicting  chiims  between  the 
sons  of  different  mothers,  each  apparently  living 
with  a  separate  house  and  establishment  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  8,  xiv.  24;  cf.  1  K.  vii.  8,  <fec.).  Absalom 
had  a  sister  Tamar,  who  was  viokted  by  her  half- 
brother  Amnon,  David's  ddest  son  by  Ahinoam, 
the  Jezreelitess.  The  king,  though  indignant  at  so 
great  a  crime,  would  not  punish  Amnon  because  he 
was  his  first-bom,  as  we  learn  from  the  words  koX 
oifK  i\{nrri<r€  rh  irvtviia  ^kfiviitv  tow  viov  axnov^ 
Sri  ijryctjra  avr6vy  tri  7fptcT6roKos  ahrov  ^v,  which 
are  round  in  the  LXX.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  21),  though 
vranting  in  the  Hebrew.  The  natural  avenger  of 
such  an  outrage  would  be  Tamar's  full  brother  Ab- 
salom, just  as  the  sons  of  Jacob  took  bloody  ven- 
geance for  their  sister  Dinah  (Gen.  xxxiv.).  He 
brooded  over  the  wrong  for  two  years,  and  then  in- 
vited all  the  princes  to  a  sheep-shearing  feast  at  his 
estate  in  Baal-hazor,  possibly  an  old  Canaanitish 
sanctuary  (as  we  infer  from  the  prefix  Baal),  on  the 
borders  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin.  Here  he  or- 
dered his  servants  to  murder  Amnon,  ynd  then  fled 
for  safety  to  his  &ther-in-1aw's  court  at  Geshur, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years.  David  was  over- 
whelmed by  this  accumulation  of  fiimily  sorrows, 
thus  completed  by  separation  from  his  &vorite 
son,  whom  he  thought  it  impossible  to  pardon  or 
recall  But  he  was  brought  back  by  an  artifice  of 
Joab,  who  sent  a  woman  of  Tekoah  (afterwards 
known  as  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Amos)  to  en- 
treat the  king's  int^^erence  in  a  suppcsititicus  case 
similar  to  Absalom's.  Having  persuaded  David  to 
prevent  the  avenger  of  blood  from  pursuing  a  young 
man,  who,  she  said,  had  slain  his  brother,  she 
adroitly  apiplied  his  assent  to  the  recall  of  Absalom, 
and  uiged  him,  as  he  had  thus  yielded  the  general 
principle,  to  *' fetch  home  his  banished.'*  Dand 
did  so,  but  would  not  see  Absalom  for  two  more 
years,  though  he  allowed  him  to  live  in  Jerusalem. 
At  last  wearied  with  delay,  perceiving  that  his 
triumph  wa^  only  half  complete,  and  that  his  ex- 
clusion from  court  interfered  vrith  the  ambitious 
schemes  which  he  was  forming,  femcying  too  that 
sufiScient  exertions  were  not  nuide  in  his  &vor,  the 
impetuous  young  man  sent  his  servants  to  bum  a 
field  of  com  near  his  own,  belonging  to  Joab,  thus 
doing  as  Samson  had  done  (Judg.  xv.  4).     There- 
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upon  Joahj  probablj  dreading  some  further  outrage 
bom  his  violence,  brought  him  to  his  father,  from 
whom  he  receive  the  kiss"  of  reconciliation.  Ab- 
lalom  now  began  at  once  to  prepare  for  rebellion, 
urged  to  it  partly  by  his  own  re^itless  wickedness, 
partly  perhaps  by  the  fear  lest  liathsheba's  ohild 
ahoulJ  suppUnt  him  in  the  succession,  to  which  he 
would  feel  himself  entitled  as  of  royal  birth  on  his 
mother's  side  as  well  as  his  fittlier's,  and  as  being 
now  David's  eldest  surviving  son,  since  we  may  iu- 
fis*  that  the  second  son  Chileab  was  dead,  from  no 
mention  being  made  of  him  after  2  Sam.  iii.  3.  It 
is  harder  to  account  for  his  temporary  success,  and 
the  imminent  danger  which  befell  so  powerful  a  gov- 
ernment as  his  Other's.  The  sui  with  Uathsheba 
had  probably  weakened  David's  moral  and  religious 
hold  upon  the  people;  and  as  he  grew  older  he  may 
have  become  less  attentive  to  individual  complaints, 
and  that  personal  administration  of  justice  which 
was  ope  of  an  eistem  ki]i<;'s  chief  duties.  For  Ab- 
salom tiied  to  supplant  his  &ther  by  courting  pop- 
ularity, standing  in  the  gate,  conversing  with  every 
suitor,  lamenting  the  diiiiculty  which  he  would  find 
in  getting  a  hearing,  "  putting  forth  his  hand  and 
kinong  any  man  who  came  nigh  to  do  him  obei- 
■mce.'*  He  also  maintained  a  splendid  retinue 
(xv.  1),  and  was  admired  for  his  iiersonal  beauty 
and  the  luxuriant  growth  of  his  h^r,  on  grounds 
similar  to  those  which  had  made  Saul  acceptable 
(1  Sam.  X.  23).  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  great 
tribe  of  Judah  had  taken  some  offense  at  David's 
goTemment,  perhaps  from  finding  themselves  com- 
pktdy  merged  in  one  united  Israel ;  and  Uiat  they 
hoped  secretly  for  preeminence  under  the  less  wise 
and  liberal  rule  of  his  son.  Thus  Absalom  selects 
Hebron,  the  old  capital  of  Judah  (now  supplanted 
bv  Jerusalem),  as  the  scene  of  the  outbreak ;  Amasa 
his  chief  captain,  and  Ahithophel  of  Giloh  his  prin- 
cipal coonsellor,  are  both  of  Judah,  and  afler  the 
r^)ellJon  was  crushed  we  see  signs  of  ill-feelhig 
between  Judah  and  the  other  tribes  (xix.  41).  But 
whatever  the  causes  may  have  been,  Absalom 
nused  the  standard  of  revolt  at  Hebron  afler  /orty 
years,  as  we  now  read  in  2  Sam.  xv.  7,  which  it 
seems  better  to  consider  a  false  reading  for  ftmr 
(the  number  actually  given  by  Josephus),  than  to 
interpret  of  the  fortieth  year  of  David's  reign  (see 
Gerbch,  m  loco,  and  Ewald,  Cesckidite,  iii.  217*). 
The  revolt  was  at  first  completely  successful;  David 
fled  from  his  capital  over  the  Jordan  to  Mahanaim 
in  (iilead,  where  Jacob  had  seen  the  **  Two  Hosts  " 
of  the  angelic  vision,  and  where  Abner  had  rallied 
the  Israelitea  round  Saul's  dynasty  in  the  person  of 
the  unfortunate  Ishbosheth.  Abs.ilom  occupied  Je 
nisalem,  and  by  the  advice  of  Ahithophel,  who  saw 
that  for  audi  an  unnatural  rel)dlion  war  to  the 
biife  was  the  best  security,  took  possession  of 
David's  harran,  in  which  he  had  left  ten  concubines. 
TUs  was  considered  to  imply  a  formal  assumption 
of  all  his  iather*s  royal  rights  (cf.  the  conduct  oi 
Adon\)ah,  1  R.  ii.  13  ff*.,  and  of  Sraerdis  the  Ma- 
gian,  Herod,  iii.  68),  and  was  also  a  fidfillment  of 
Nathan's  prophecy  (2  Sam.  xii.  II).  But  David 
had  left  firiends  who  watched  over  his  interests. 
The  vigorous  counst^  of  Ahithophel  were  afterwards 
vqeeted  through  the  crafty  advice  of  Hushai,  who 
JMin^iatH  bimsdf  into  Absalom's  confidence  to 
work  his  ruin,  and  Ahithophel  himself,  seeing  his 
ambitious  hopes  firatrated,  and  another  preferred 
by  the  man  for  whose  sake  he  had  turned  traitor, 
went  boirs  to  Giloh  and  committed  suicide.  At 
htt,  after  being  solenmly  anohited  kuig  at  Jenisa- 
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lem  (xix.  10),  and  lingering  there  far  longer  than  was 
expedient,  Absalom  crassed  the  Jordan  to  attack  hjs 
father,  who  by  this  time  had  rallied  round  him  a 
considerable  force,  whereas  had  Ahithophel's  advice 
been  followed,  he  would  probably  have  been  crushed 
at  once.  A  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  Gilead, 
in  the  wood  of  Kphraim,  so  called,  according  to 
Gerlach  ( Comm.  in  loco),  from  the  great  defeat  of 
the  Kphraimites  (Judg.  xii.  4^),  or  perhaps  from 
the  connection  of  Kphraim  with  the  trans-Jordanlo 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p. 
323).  Here  Absalom's  forces  wei-e  totally  defeated, 
and  as  he  himself  was  escaping,  his  long  hair  was 
entuigled  in  the  branches  of  a  terebintli,  where  he 
was  left  hanging  while  the  mule  on  which  he  wm 
riding  ran  away  from  under  him.  Here  he  was 
dispatched  by  Joab,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of 
David,  who,  loving  him  to  the  last,  had  desired  that 
his  Ufe  might  be  spared,  and  when  he  heard  of  hia 
death,  lamented  over  him  in  the  pathetic  words, 
0  my  9on  Absalom!  would  God  J  lutd  died /or 
thee  I  0  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son!  He  was 
buried  in  a  great  pit  in  the  forest,  and  the  con- 
querors threw  stones  over  his  grave,  an  old  proof 
of  bitter  hostility  (Josh.  vii.  26).a  I'he  sacred 
historian  contrasts  this  dishonored  burial  with  the 
tomb  which  Absalom  had  raised  in  the  King's  dale 
(comp.  Gen.  xiv.  17)  for  the  three  sons  whom  he 
had  lost  (comp.  2  Sam.  xviil.  18,  with  xiv.  27),  and 
where  he  probably  had  intended  that  his  own  re- 
mmns  should  be  laid.  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  10,  §  3) 
mentions  the  pillar  of  Absalom  as  situate  2  stadia 
from  Jerusalem.  An  existing  monmnent  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  just  outside  Jerusalem  bean 
the  name  of  the  Tomb  of  Absalom;  but  the  lonis 
pillars  which  surround  its  base  show  that  it  belongs 
to  a  much  later  period,  even  if  it  be  a  tomb  at  ail. 

6.  £.  L.  C. 


The  so-called  Tomb  of  Absalom. 

AB'SALOM  CA&fffffdkwfios;  [Ck)mp.  Alex. 
*A^d\»nos,  and  so  Sin.  1  M.  xixi. :]    Absohmm, 

a  •  The  same  custom  of  heaping  up  stones  as  a 
mark  of  detestation  and  ignominy  over  the  graves  of 
perpetrators  of  crime«,  i«  still  obwrvod  in  the  lands 
of  the  Bible.  For  illustrations  of  this,  see  Thomson^s 
Land  and  Book,  ii.  284,  and  Bonar's  Mission  of  JSW- 
qmry  to  the  Jews,  p.  818.  U. 
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Absalomm),  the  father  of  Mattathias  (1  Maoc  xi 
70)  and  Jonathan  (1  Mace.  xlLL  11). 

B.  F.  W. 
.     AB'SALON  CA/5e<r«ro\«^/4:   Abesalom).     An 
unbttBBador  with  John  (rum  the  Jews  to  I^ysias, 
chief  governor  of   Coele-Sjiia    and   Phcenice   (2 
Maoc.  xi.  17).  W.  A.  W. 

ABU'BUS  QAfiovfiofi  Abobus).  Father  of 
EHdemeus,  who  was  captain  of  the  plsun  of  Jericho^ 
and  son-in-law  to  Simon  Maocabseus  (1  Mace.  xvi. 
li,  15).  W.  A.  W. 

*  ABYSS.     [Deep,  the.]  H. 

ACATAN  {'Ajcardy:  EcceUm),  Hakkatan 
(1  l^>dr.  viU.  38).  W.  A.  W. 

ACCAD  (12M  [/orireMaooordingtoFurst]: 
'Apx^B:  Achad),  one  of  the  cities  m  the  hmd  of 
Shinar  —  the  others  being  Isabel,  Erech,  and  Cal- 
ndi  —  which  were  the  beginning  of  Nimrod's  king- 
dom (Gen.  X.  10).  A  great  many  corgectures  have 
been  formed  as  to  its  identification :  —  1.  Following 
the  reading  of  the  oldest  version  (the  LXX.),  the 
river  Argades,  mentioned  by  iElian  as  in  the  Per 
siau  part  of  Sittacene  beyond  the  Tigris,  has  been 
put  forward  (Bochart,  PhaL  iv.  17).  But  this  is 
too  fiur  east.  2.  Sacada,  a  town  stated  by  Ptolemy 
to  have  stood  at  the  junction  of  the  Lycus  (Great 
Zab)  with  the  Tigris,  below  Nine\eh  (I^eclerc,  in 
Winer).  3.  A  district "  north  of  Babylon  "  called 
•Akk^  (Knobel,  Genesis,  p.  108).  4.  And  per- 
haps in  the  absence  of  any  remains  of  the  name  this 
has  the  greatest  show  of  evidence  in  its  fietvor,  Nisi- 
bis,  a  city  on  the  Khabour  river  still  retaining  its 
name  {Nisibin\  and  mtuated  at  the  N.  E.  part  of 
Mesopotamia,  about  150  miles  east  of  Or/a,  and 
midway  between  it  and  Nineveh.  We  have  the  tes- 
timony of  Jerome  ( Onomasticon,  Achad),  that  it 
was  the  belief  of  the  Jews  of  his  day  {Hebrcei  dicurU) 
that  Nislbis  was  Accad;  a  belief  confirmed  by  the 
renderings  of  the  Targums  of  Jerusalem  and  Pseu- 
do-Jonathan (] ^13^/^3),  and  of  Ephraem  Syrus; 

and  also  by  the  &ct  that  the  ancient  name  of  Ni- 
aibis  was  Acar  (Koseumiiller,  ii.  29),  which  is  the 
word  given  in  the  early  Peshito  version  ;-0),  and 
also  occurring  in  three  MSS.  of  the  OnomasUcon 
of  Jerome.  (See  the  note  to  <*Aehad"  in  the 
edition  of  Jerome,  Ven.  1767,  voL  iii.  p.  127.) 

The  theory  deduced  by  Hawlinson  fiK>m  the  latest 
Anyrian  researches  is,  tkit  "Akkad'*  was  the 
name  of  the  "  great  primitive  Hamite  race  who  in- 
habited Babylonia  from  the  earliest  time,*'  who 
originated  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  whose  language 
was  "  the  great  parent  stock  from  which  the  trunk 
stream  of  the  Semitic  tongues  sprang."  **  In  the 
inscriptions  of  Sargon  the  name  of  Akkad  is  ap- 
'plied  to  the  Armenian  mountains  instead  of  the 
vernacular  title  of  Ararat.**  (Rawiinson,  in  Uerod- 
aim,  i.  319,  note.)  The  name  of  the  city  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  discovered  in  the  inscriptions 
under  the  form  Kwd  Akkad  {ibid.  p.  447).  G. 
ACrCARON.  [Ekrow.] 
ACCHO  (ISy,  hot  sand  (7):  "Aicx*,  "Aicn, 
Strabo;  the  Ptolemais  of  the  Maccabees  and  N. 
T.),  now  called  i4cca,  or  more  usually  by  Europeans, 
Saint  Jean  d'Acre,  the  most  importaait  sea-port 
town  on  the  Syrian  coast,  about  30  miles  S.  of 
Tyre.  It  was  situated  on  a  slightly  projecting 
headloDd,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  that  spacious 
bay  —  the  onlj  inlet  of  any  importance  along  the 
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whole  sea-board  of  Palestine  ~  which  is  fonned  b; 
the  bold  promontory  of  Carmel  on  the  opposite  side. 
This  bay,  though  spacious  (the  distance  from  Accho 
to  Carmel  being  about  8  miles),  is  shaUow  and  ex- 
posed, and  hence  Accho  itself  does  not  at  all  times 
ofier  safe  harborage;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bay,  however,  the  roadstead  of  JI<tlfa,  immediately 
imder  Channel,  supplies  this  deficiency.  Inland  the 
hills,  which  from  Tyre  southwards  press  close  upon 
the  sea-shore,  gradually  recede,  leaving  in  the  inmie- 
diate  neighborhood  of  Accho  a  plain  of  remarkable 
fertility  about  six  miles  broad,  and  watered  by  the 
small  river  Belus  (Nahr  Naindn),  which  discharges 
itself  into  the  sea  close  under  the  walls  of  the 
town.  To  the  S.  E.  the  still  receding  heights 
afford  access  to  the  interior  in  the  direction  of  Sep- 
phoris.  Accho,  thus  fieivorably  placed  in  command 
of  the  approaches  from  the  north,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  haa  been  justly  termed  the  *'  key  of  Pales- 
tine." 

In  the  division  of  Ganaan  among  the  'iiibea, 
Accho  fdl  to  the  lot  of  Asher,  but  was  never 
wrested  from  its  original  inhabitants  (Judg.  i.  31); 
and  hence  it  is  reckoned  among  the  cities  of 
Phoenicia  (Strab.  u.  134;  PUn.  v.  17;  Ptol.  v. 
15).  No  further  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the 
().  T.  history,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  risen  to 
nmch  importance  until  after  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Macedonian  empire,  when  its  proximity  to 
the  frontier  of  Syria  made  it  an  object  of  frequent 
contention.  Along  with  the  rest  of  Phoenicia  it 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Egypt,  and  was  named  Ptolemais, 
after  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  probably  Soter,  who 
could  not  have  failed  to  see  its  importance  to  his 
dominions  in  a  military  point  of  view.  In  the 
wars  that  ensued  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  it  was 
taken  by  Antiochus  the  Great  (Ptol.  v.  62),  and 
attached  to  his  kingdom.  When  the  Maccabees 
established  themselves  in  Judtea,  it  became  the 
base  of  operations  against  them.  Simon  drove  hit 
enemies  back  within  its  walls,  but  did  not  take  it 
(I  Mace.  V.  22).  Subsequently,  when  Alexander 
Balas  set  up  his  claim  to  the  Syrian  throne,  be 
could  offer  no  more  tempting  bait  to  secure  the  c>- 
i  peration  of  Jonathan  than  the  possession  of  Ptol  - 
mais  and  its  district  (1  Mace.  x.  39).  On  the  decay 
of  the  Syrian  power  it  was  one  of  the  few  cities 
of  Judsea  which  established  its  mdependence.  Al- 
exander Jumieus  attacked  it  without  success. 
Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  his  assist- 
ance, took  it,  and  transferred  it,  with  her  daughter 
Selene,  to  the  Syrian  monarchy:  under  her  rule  it 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  Tigranes  (Joecph.  AnL 
xiii.  12,  §2;  13,  §  2;  16,  §  4).  Ultimately  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  con- 
structed a  military  road  along  the  coast,  from 
Ber^-tus  to  Sepphoris,  passing  through  it,  and  de- 
vated  it  to  the  rank  of  a  colony,  with  the  title 
Colonia  Claudii  Cosaris  (Plin.  v.  17).  The  only 
notice  of  it  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  connection  with  St. 
Paul's  passage  from  Tyre  to  Cttsarea  (Acts  xxi.  7). 
Few  remains  of  antiquity  are  to  be  found  in  the 
modem  town.  The  original  name  has  alone  sur- 
vived all  the  changes  to  which  the  place  has  been 
exposed.  W.  L.  B. 

AC'COS  QAkk^s;  [Alex.  Aicyw,  Fidd:]  Jo- 
eob\  father  of  John  and  grandfiftther  of  Etipokmni 
the  ambassador  fiK>m  Judas  Maccab»us  to  Rome  (1 
Mace.  viii.  17). 

ACrCOZ.     [Koz.] 

A.CEI/DAMA    CAx<x8«yii;    Lachm.    [and 
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DmiLl  ([Sin-]  B)»AiCfX5a^X-  ^a^eldama);  x»- 
9iw  ^[/MTos,  "  the  field  of  blood; "  (ChaJd.  ^[22 
K^"^),  the  name  given  by  the^ewB  of  Jerusalem 
*M  a  "field"  (x«pM  near  Jerusalem  purchased 
by  Judas  with  the  money  which  he  received  for  the 
betrayal  of  Christ,  and  so  called  from  his  violent 
death  therein  (Acta  i.  19).  This  is  at  variance 
with  the  account  of  St.  Matthew  (xx\ii.  8),  accord- 
ing to  which  the  "  field  of  blood  "  {ayphs  cunaros) 
was  purchased  by  the  Prieste  with  the  30  pieces  of 
lilver  after  they  had  been  cast  down  by  Judas,  as  a 
burial-pboe  for  strangers,  the  locality  being  well 
known  at  the  time  as  "  the  field  of  the  Potter,"  <» 
(t^*'  kyph¥  rou  Kipa/Aws)-  See  Alford*s  notes  to 
Acts  i.  Ij).  And  accordingly  ecclesiastical  tradition 
appean  from  the  earliest  times  to  have  pointed  out 
two  distinct  (though  not  unvarying)  spots  as  re- 
ficrred  to  in  the  two  accounts.  In  Jerome's  time 
{OatMo.  Achtldatni)  the  "ager  sanguinis"  was 
shown  •*  ad  australem  ^  plagam  mentis  Sion/*  Ar- 
cnlfus  (p.  4)  saw  the  "  large /^-ttee  where  Judas 
hanged  hinuelf,"  certainly  in  a  different  place  lh)m 
that  of  the  "smaU  field  (Aceldama)  where  the 
bodies  of  pilgrims  were  buried  "  (p.  6).  Saewulf 
(p.  42)  was  shown  Aceldama  "  next "  to  Gethsem- 
ane,  ^^  at  the  foot  of  OUvet,  near  the  sepulclu^s 
of  Simeon  and  Joseph"  (Jacob  and  Zachariaa). 
hi  the  **  Citez  de  Jherusalem "  (Rob.  ii.  660)  the 
plaee  of  the  suicide  of  Judas  was  shown  as  a  stone 
arch,  apparently  inside  the  city,  and  giving  its 
name  to  a  street.  Su-  John  Maundeville  (p.  175) 
found  the  "  eWer-tre6 "  of  Judas  "  fast  by "  the 
M image  of  Absalom; "  but  the  Aceldama  "on  the 
other  side  of  Mount  Sion  towards  the  south." 
Maondreil's  account  (p.  468-9)  agrees  with  this, 
and  »  does  the  laige  map  of  Schultz,  on  which 
both  sites  are  marked.  Thie  Aceldama  still  retains 
its  ancient  position,  but  the  tree  of  Judas  has  been 
tramferred  to  the  "  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel "  (Stanley, 
S.  ^  P.  pp.  105, 188;  and  Barclay's  Map,  1857, 
and  "(S/^"  Ac.  pp.  75,  208). 

The  **  field  of  blood  "  is  now  shown  on  the  steep 
southern  £ace  of  the  valley  or  ravine  of  Hinnom, 
near  its  eastern  end;  on  a  narrow  plateau  (Salz- 
mann,  Etade^  p.  22),  more  than  half  way  up  the 
hiD-side.  Its  modem  name  is  Hak  ed-damm.  It 
is  sepanOed  by  no  enck)sure;  a  few  venerable  olive- 
trees  (see  Salzmann's  photograph,  "Champ  du 
tfmg  ")  occupy  port  of  it,  and  the  rest  is  covered  by 
a  mined  square  edifice  —  half  built,  half  excavated 
—  which,  perhaps  originally  a  church  (Pauli,  m 
Ritter,  Pal.  p.  464),  was  in  Maundrell's  time  (p. 
468)  m  use  as  a  charnel-house,  and  which  the  latest 
eooiectares  (Schults,  WlUiams,  and  Barclay,  p.  207) 
propose  to  Identify  Mrith  the  tomb  of  Ananus  (Joseph. 
B.  J,  r.  12,  §  2).  It  was  believed  m  the  middle 
ages  that  the  soil  of  this  place  had  the  power  of  very 
lapidly  consuming  bodies  buried  m  it  (Sandys,  p. 
187),  and  in  consequence  either  of  this  or  of  the 
WKtity  of  the  spot,  great  quantities  of  the  earth 
■en  taken  away;  amongst  others  by  the  Pisan  Cm- 
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«  The  propbecy  referred  to  by  St.  Blatthew,  Zeeha- 
ikih  (not  Jeremiah)  xi.  12, 18,  does  not  in  the  present 
itete  of  the  Hebrew  text  agree  with  the  quotation  of 
IM  Bvao^list.     The  Syriac  Version  omits  the  name 


^  SoaaUos,  from  whom  Jerome  translated,  has  hero 
jrfioftims.  This  may  be  a  clerical  error,  or  it  may 
•dd  anoCher  to  the  many  instanoes  existing  of  the 
•baage  of  a  tnditioaal  aita  to  meet  cbfoumstanosa. 


saders  in  1218  for  then*  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  and 
by  the  Empress  Helena  for  that  at  Rome  (Rob.  L 
355;  Raumer,  p.  270).  Besides  the  charod-hotMe 
above  mentioned,  there  are  several  large  hollows  hi 
the  ground  in  this  immediate  neighborhood  which 
may  have  been  caused  by  such  excavations.  The 
formation  of  the  hill  is  cretaceous,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  chalk  is  always  fiivorable  to  the  rapid 
decay  of  animal  matter.  Ihe  assertion  (Krafft,  p. 
193;  Ritter,  Pid.  p.  463)  that  a  pottery  still  exists 
near  this  spot  does  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by 
other  testunony.c  (;. 

*  There  are  other  views  on  some  of  the  points 
unbraced  m  this  article,  which  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned.    I'he  contradiction  said  to  exist  between 
Matt  xxvii.  8  and  Acts  i.  19  is  justly  qualified 
in  the    Concm  DicUonary  as   **  af^oarent,"  and 
hence  not  neceasarily  actual      The  difficulty  turns 
whoUy  upon  a  smgle  word,   namely,   ^/crijiraro, 
in  Acts  1.  18;  and  that  being  susceptible  of  a  two- 
fold sense,  we  are  at  liberty  certainly  to  choose 
the  one  which  agrees  with  Matthew's  statement, 
instead  of  the  one  eonflicting  with  it.     Many  un- 
derstand iK-Hifforo  in  Acts  as  having  a  Uiphil  or 
causative  sense,  as  Greek  verbs,  esp^ually  in  the 
middle  voice,  often  have  (Win.  N.  T.  Or,  §  38,  3; 
Scheuerl.  Syntax,  p.  298).     With  this  meaning, 
Luke  in  the  Acts  (or  Peter,  since  it  may  be  the 
latter's  remark,)  states  that  Judas  by  his  treachery 
gave  occasion  for  the  purchase  of  "the  potter's 
field  " ;  and  that  is  precisely  what  Matthew  states 
m  saying  that  the  priests  purchased  the  field,  shioe 
they  did  it  with  the  money  Aunished  to  them  by 
the  traitor.     In  like  manner  we  read  in  the  Gos- 
pels that  Jesus  when  cmcified  was  put  to  death  by 
the  Roman  soldiers;  but  in  Acts  v.  80,  Peter  says 
to  the  members  of  the  Jewish  Council:  —  "  Whom 
(Jesus)  ye  slew,  hanging  on  a  tree " :  ^  which  all 
accept  as  meanmg  that  the  Jewish  rulers  were  the 
means  of  procuring  the  Saviour's  death.     For  other 
examples  of  this  causative  sense  of  verbs,  corap. 
Matt.  u.  16,  xxvii.  60;  John  iv.  1;  Acts  vii.  21, 
xvi.  23;  1  Cor.  vii.  16;  1  Tim.  iv.  16,  etc.     As 
explaming,  perhaps,  why  Peter  chose  this  concise 
mode  of  expression,   Fritzsche's  remark  may  be 
quoted:  — I'he  man   (a  sort  of   acei-ba    iirisio) 
thought  to  enrich  himself  by  his  crime,  but  only 
got  by  it  a  field  where  blood  was  paid  for  blood 
{JLvanff.  MatL  p.  799).     Many  of  the  best  critics, 
as    Kumoel,    Olshausen,    Tholuck    {MS,   noUs), 
Ebrard  ( Witsmsch.  Kritik,  p.  543),  Baumgarten, 
{Apo8UUf€9ch,  p.  81),  Lange  (Bibelwerk,  i.  409), 
Lechler  {Der  AposL  Gesck.  p.  14),  Robhison  (ffar- 
many,  p.  227),  Andrews  {Life  of  our  Lord,  p. 
511),  and  others,  adopt  this  explanation. 

It  does  not  afiect  the  accuracy  of  Matthew  or 
Luke  whether  "tha  field  of  blood"  which  they 
mention  was  the  present  Aceldama  or  not ;  for  they 
aflten  nothmg  as  to  its  position  beyond  implying 
that  it  was  a  "potter's  field"  near  Jerusalem. 


'  •KnOt'B  statement  is  (Topognqtkie  Jerwatems,  p. 
198)  that  he  saw  people  cutting  or  digging  up  oUy 
there  (Erde  sttehen),  and  not  that  they  worked  It  up 
on  the  ground.  Schults,  ttie  Prussian  consul  (Jeru$a^ 
lem,  eine  Vorlentng,  p.  39),  and  Porter  ( Giant  CUiu,  p. 
147),  speak  of  a  bed  of  clay  in  that  plac^.  See,  also, 
Williams's  Holjf  CUy,  U.  495.  There  is  a  potteiy  at 
Jerusalem  at  present,  for  which  the  clay  is  obtained 
flrom  the  hill  over  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  H. 

rf  •The  A.  V.  strangely  minreprasenta  the  Greek 
here,  as  if  the  putting  to  death  of  Jesus  was  prior  t© 
the  crocUixion.  u 
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Nor  d  JOB  the  existence  of  traditions  which  point  | 
3ut  different  spots  as  **the  field,*'  prove  that  the 
first  Christians  recognized  two  different  accounts,  t. 
e.  a  contradiction  in  the  statements  of  Matthew  and 
Luke;  for  the  variant  traditions  are  not  old  mough 
(that  of  Arculf  a.d.  700)  to  be  traced  to  any  such 
lource.  Vet  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  potter's 
fidd  which  the  Jews  purchased  may  actually  be  the 
present  Aceldama,  which  overlooks  the  \'alley  of 
Uinuom.  llie  receptacles  for  the  dead  which  ap- 
pear in  the  rocks  in  that  quarter  show  that  the 
ancient  Jews  were  accustomed  to  bury  there. 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  Judas  came  to  his 
miserable  end  on  the  very  field  which  bad  been 
bought  with  his  30  pieces  of  silver.  It  was  for  a 
twofoW  reason,  sa}-s  I  jghtfoot  {IJor.  Iftbr.  p.  690), 
tliat  the  field  was  called  Aceldama;  first,  because, 
as  stated  in  Matt,  xxvii.  7,  it  had  been  bought  with 
the  price  of  blood;  and,  secondly,  because  it  was 
sprinkled  with  the  man's  blood  who  took  that  price. 
Such  congruities  often  mark  the  retributions  of 
guilt.  Yet  it  should  be  noted  that  l^ke  does  not 
say  in  so  many  words  that  Judas  "  fell  headkmg 
and  burst  astmder  "  on  the  field  purchased  with  his 
**  reward  of  iniquity  '* ;  but  may  mean  that  the  fidd 
was  called  Aceldama  because  the  fact  of  the  trai- 
tor's bloody  end,  whether  it  occurred  in  one  place 
or  another,  was  so  notorious  {yvwrrhy  iyiv^o  • .  • 
fioTc  KhriB^vax)'  In  either  case  there  is  no  incon- 
sistency betwem  the  two  reasons  assigned  by  Mat- 
thew and  Luke  for  the  appeUation :  the  field  could 
be  called  Acddama  with  a  double  emphasis,  both 
because  it  was  "  the  price  at  blood,"  and  because 
the  guilty  man's  blood  was  shed  there  by  his  own 
hand. 

Further,  the  giving  of  the  80  pieces  of  silver, 
**  the  price  of  him  that  was  valued,"  for  tlie  **  pot- 
ter's field,"  fulfilled  an  O.  T.  prophecy.  But  why 
the  evangelist  (Matt,  xxvii.  9)  should  refer  this 
prophecy  to  Jeremiah,  and  not  Zechariah  (Zecli. 
xl.  12,  13),  in  whom  the  words  are  found,  is  a 
question  not  easy  to  answer.  Possibly  as  the  Jews 
(according  to  the  Talmudic  order)  pbced  Jeremiah 
at  the  head  of  the  prophets,  his  name  is  cited 
merely  as  a  general  title  of  the  prophetic  writings. 
Bee  Davidson's  BibL  Ci-iticUm^  i.  330.  Dr.  E. 
Robinson  {Harmony ^  p.  227)  agrees  with  those  who 
think  3(&  roi;  Tpo^^ov  may  be  the  true  reading, 
but  certainly  against  the  external  testimony.  The 
view  of  Hengstenberg  is  that  though  Zediariah's 
prophecy  was  directly  Messianic  and  that  of  Jere- 
miah ante-Messianic  and  national,  yet  they  both 
really  prophesy  one  truth  (namely,  that  the  people 
who  spurn  God's  mercies,  be  Uiey  his  prophets  and 
their  warnings  or  Christ  and  his  Gospel,  shall  be 
them8el\'es  spumed);  and  hence  MatUiew  in  effect 
quotes  them  both,  but  names  Jeremiah  only  because 
he  was  better  known,  and  because  Zechariah  incor- 
porates the  older  prophecy  with  his  own  so  as  to  give 
to  the  latter  the  effect  of  a  previous  fulfillment  as  a 
pledge  for  the  future:  the  common  truth  taught 
in  the  two  passages,  and  the  part  of  **■  the  potter  " 
■o  conspicuous  in  them,  being  supposed  sufficient  to 
admonish  the  reader  of  this  relation  of  the  proph- 
ecies to  each  other.  See  his  Christolot/y  of  the  0. 
T.  ii.  187  ff.,  §  9  (Keith's  trans.).  So  f^  a  critic 
■8  Grotius  {AnnotL  ad  loc.)  takes  nearly  the  same 
view:  —  "Cum  autem  hoc  dictum  Jeremite  per 
Zach.  repetitum  hie  recitat  Matt.,  simul  ostendit 
^acite,  eas  pcenas  imminere  Judieis,  quas  iidem 
propbBtie  ohm  sui  temporis  hominibus  pnedix- 
crani."    For  other  opinions,  which  nmy  be  thought. 
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however,  to  iUustrate  rather  than  solve  the  diA* 
culty,  see  Dr.  Schaff's  edition  of  Lange's  Common-' 
tary,  i.  505.  H. 

ACHA'IA  (*AYota)  signifies  in  the  N.  T.  » 
Koman  province,  wuidi  included  the  whole  of  th» 
Peloponnesus  and  the  greater  part  of  Hellas  proper, 
with  the  adjacent  islands,  lliis  province,  with 
that  of  Macedonia,  comprehended  the  whole  of 
Greece :  hence  Achaia  and  Macedonia  are  frequently 
mentioned  together  in  the  N.  T.  to  indicate  aU 
Greece  (Acts  xviii.  12,  27,  xix.  21;  Kom.  xv.  26, 
xvi.  5  [T.  K.,  but  here  *Kcias  is  the  true  reading] ; 
1  Cor.  xvi.  15;  2  Cor.  i.  1,  ix.  2,  xi.  10;  1  'ITiesa. 
i.  7,  8).  A  narrow  slip  of  country  upon  tlie 
northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus  was  originally  c:dled 
Achaia,  the  cities  of  which  were  confedo^ited  in 
an  ancient  I^eague,  which  was  renewed  ui  u.c.  280 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  Macedonians,  lliia 
I^eague  subsequently  included  several  of  the  other 
Grecian  states,  and  became  the  most  powerful  po- 
litical body  in  Greece;  and  hence  it  was  natural  for 
the  Komans  to  apply  the  name  of  Achaia  to  the 
Peloponnesus  and  the  south  of  Greece,  when  they 
took  Corinth  and  destroyed  the  l.eague  in  u.c.  146. 
(KaAot/crt  3i  ovk  *EAA<£5oy  ^lAA'  'Axata;  r,y€fi6ya 
ol  'Pcfificuoif  3i<fri  ixfip<l^<un-o  "EWrjyas  8i* 
*Axcuuy  r6Tf  rov  *EWriyiKOv  xpotart\K6r(av^ 
Pans.  vii.  16,  §  10).  Whether  the  Koman  province 
of  Achaia  was  established  immediately  aher  the 
conquest  of  the  I^jcague,  or  not  till  a  Inter  period, 
need  not  be  discussed  here  (see  Diet,  of  Otot/i',  i. 
17).  In  the  division  of  the  provinces  by  Augus- 
tus between  the  emperor  and  the  senate  in  n.c. 
27,  Achaia  was  one  of  the  provinces  assigned  to  the 
senate,  and  was  governed  by  a  proconsul  (Strab. 
xvii.  p.  840;  Dion.  Cass.  liii.  12).  Tiberius  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign  (a.d.  16)  took  it  away 
from  the  senate,  and  made  it  an  imperial  province 
governed  by  a  procurator  (Tac.  Arm,  I.  76);  but 
Claudius  restored  it  to  the  senate  (Suet.  CUmd,  25). 
lliis  was  its  condition  when  Paul  was  brought  be- 
fore Gallio,  who  is  therefore  (Acts  xviii.  12)  cor- 
rectly called  the  "proconsul"  {k^xnraros)  ot 
Achaia,  which  is  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  deputy  " 
of  Achahu  [For  the  relation  of  Achaia  to  Hellas, 
see  Gkeece,  adjin.] 

ACHAICUS  {*AxaXK6s),  name  of  a  Chris- 
Uan  (1  Cor.  xvi.  17,  subscription  No.  25). 

A'CHAN  il^V,  iroubler;  written  ^DV  in  1 

Chr.  ii.  7:  "Axoi'  or  "Axap'  Achan  or  Acknr)^  an 
Israelite  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  who,  when  Jericho 
and  all  that  it  contamed  were  accursed  and  de\'oted 
to  destruction,  secreted  a  portion  of  the  spoil  in  his 
tent.  For  this  sin  Jehovah  punished  Israel  by 
th^  defeat  in  th^  attack  upon  Ai.  AA'hen  Achan 
confessed  his  guilt,  and  the  booty  was  discovered, 
he  was  stoned  to  death  vrith  his  whole  family  by 
the  people,  ui  a  valley  situated  between  Ai  and 
JericLo,  and  their  remains,  together  with  his  prop- 
erty, were  burnt.  From  this  e\'ent  the  valley  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Achor  (t.  e.  trouble)  [Achok]. 
From  th^  similarity  of  the  name  Achan  to  Achar, 
Joshua  said  to  Achan,  "  Why  hast  thou  troubled 
us?  the  Lord  sliall  trouble  thee  this  day"  (Josh, 
vii.).  In  order  to  account  for  the  terrible  ven- 
geance executed  upon  the  family  of  Achan,  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  resort  to  the  hypothesis  that 
tJbey  were  accomf^ces  in  his  act  of  inilitary  insub- 
ordination. The  sanguinary  severity  of  Oriental 
nations,  from  which  the  Jewish  people  were  by  no 
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■neans  free,  has  in  all  ages  involved  the  children  in 
:he  pnnia^tnait  of  the  fiUher.  R.  W.  B. 

«  The  name  occurs  Josh.  viL  1,  18,  19,  20,  24, 
zxii.  20.  A. 

A'CHAB  05^  :  'Kxh'  'ic*'"')-  A  variar 
tion  of  the  name  of  Achan  wliich  seems  to  have 
arisen  firom  the  pUj  upon  it  given  in  1  Chr.  ii.  7, 

«  Achw,  the  troubler  (-13*^37  'deer)  of  Israel." 

W.A  W. 

ACH'BOR  ("^"^a??  [motwe] :  *Axo$(ip  [also 

'AX»3d^,  *AKXO$(ip]'  Achobor).  1.  Father  of 
Bkil-4ianan,  king  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  38,  39;  1 
Chr.  i.  49). 

2.  Son  of  Michaiah,  a  contemporary  of  Josiah 
(2  K.  xiu.  12,  14;  Jer.  xxvi.  22,  xxxvi.  12),  called 
Abdon  in  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20. 

A'CHAZ  ("AxaC"  Achaz).  Ahaz,  king  of 
Jndah  (Matt  i.  9).  W.  A  W. 

ACHIACH'ARUS  QAxidxapos,  [FA.  and 
Sin.]  AxctX'V^^*  [Ax**«X*V<**»  Ax€<«ap,  etc.]), 
t.  e.  I'l"^™'*™  =  PoBtumus  :  Achickarus). 
Chief  minister,  **  cupbearer,  and  keeper  of  the  sig- 
net, and  steward,  and  overseer  of  the  accounts  "  at 
the  court  of  Sarchedonus  or  Esarhaddon,  king  of 
Nineveh,  in  the  Apocryphal  story  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i. 
21,  22,  ii.  10,  xiv.  10).  He  was  nephew  to  Tobit, 
behig  the  son  of  his  brother  Anad,  and  supported 
him  in  his  blindness  till  he  left  Nineveh.  From 
the  occorrenoe  of  the  name  of  Aman  in  xiv.  10,  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  Achiacharus  is  but  the 
Jewish  name  for  Mordecai,  whose  history  suggested 
some  points  which  the  author  of  the  book  of  Tobit 
worked  up  into  his  narrative;  but  there  is  no  res^ 
eon  to  have  recourse  to  such  a  supposition,  as  the 
discrepancies  are  much  more  strongly  marked  than 
the  lesemblanceB.  W.  A.  W. 

ACHI^AS  (Achiw).  Son  of  Phinees;  high- 
priest  and  progenitor  of  Esdras  (2  Esdr.  i.  2),  but 
<»nitiAi1  both  in  the  genealogies  of  Ezra  and  1  Es- 
dras. He  is  probably  confounded  with  Ah\jah,  the 
son  of  Ahitub  and  grandson  of  Eli.    W.  A.  W. 

A'CHIM  CAx€/A^  Matt.  L  14),  son  of  Sadoc, 
and  fiither  of  Eliud,  in  our  Lord's  genealogy ;  the 
fifth  in  succession  before  Joseph  the  husband  of 
Mary.     The  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  would  be 

^>2^  Jachin  (Gen.  xlvL  10;  1  Chr.  xxiv.  17), 
^ueb  in  the  latter  place  the  LXX.  render  'Axifi, 
[Rom.  ed.],  or  *Ax«iM  [Y^^-  ?  Alex.  laYfi",  Comp. 
^laxtifh  AU.  •Ax^»'J'  It  is  a  short  rorm  of  Je- 
boiachin,  the  Lord  taill  estobUth.  The  name,  per- 
haps, indicates  him  as  successor  to  Jehoiachin's 
throne,  and  expresses  his  parents'  &ith  that  God 
would,  in  due  time,  ettalUsk  the  kingdom  of  Da- 
vid, aceotding  to  the  promise  in  Is.  ix.  7  (6  in  the 
Heb.  Bib.)  and  elsewhere.  A.  C.  H. 

A'CHIOR  ('Ax«6p,  t.  e.  "1*TK»nS,  the 
brother  ofHgkt;  comp.  Num.  xxxiv.  27:  Achior: 
foiifomided  with  'Axwixopof,  Tob.  xi.  18),  a  gen- 
jnl  of  the  Ammonites  in  the  army  of  Holofemes, 
vbo  Is  afterwards  repnsentod  as  becoming  a  prose- 
lyte to  Judaism  (Jud.  v.,  vi.,  xiv.).  B.  F.  W. 

A'CHISH  (C?'»?W :  AtxoOj;  [Alex.  In  1  K. 
\-yxif;  C<«np.  'Aicx^J,  in  1  K.  Ax^jO  Achit), 
%  I'hilistine  king  at  Gath,  son  of  Maoch,  who  in 
the  title  to  the  34th  Psahn  is  called  Abimelech 

(possibly  corrupted  from  "FfbD  D'^^K).     David 
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twice  found  a  refuge  with  him  when  he  fled  from 
Saul.  On  the  first  occasion,  bdng  recognized  by 
the  sorants  of  Achish  as  one  celebrated  for  his 
victories  over  the  Philistines,  he  was  alarmed  for 
his  safety,  and  feigned  madness  (1  Sam.  xxi.  Ii)- 
13).  [David.]  From  Achish  he  fled  to  the  cav? 
of  AduUam.  On  the  second  occasion,  David  fle^ 
to  Achish  with  600  nien  (1  Sam.  xxvU.  2),  and 
remained  at  Gath  a  year  and  four  mouths. 

Whether  the  Achish  [son  of  Maachoh]  to  whom 
Shimei  went  in  disobedience  to  the  commands  of 
Solomon  (1  K.  ii.  [39,]  40),  be  the  same  person  is 
uncertain.  R.  W.  B. 

*  In  the  title  of  the  34ih  Psalm,  Abimelech 
(which  see)  may  be  the  royal  title,  and  Achish  in 
the  history  the  personal  name,  as  Hengstenbeig, 
Da  Wette,  Lengerke  remark.  Fiirst  (ffandwb,  s. 
V.)  regards  Achish  as  Phllistian  and  probably  k 
serpent-charmer.  The  name  occurs  also  1  Sam. 
xxvii.  3-12,  xxviii.  1,  2,  xxix.  2-9.  H. 

ACHITOB  (Axit4/3  [Vat.  -vci-]:  Achi- 
tob).  Aiirrun,  the  high-priest  (1  Esdr.  viii.  2;  2 
Esdr.  i.  1),  in  the  gen^ogy  of  Esdras. 

W.  A.  W. 

ACHTtfETHA.     [Ecbatana.] 

A'CHOR,  VALLEY  OF,  (^^:2^  p^? : 
[ipdpay^  *Apc<i>p,]  *EfifKax^pi  [Hos.  Koikh 
'Ax^p'  '^^J  Achor)  =  valley  of  trouble^  ac- 
cording to  the  etymology  of  the  text;  the  spot  at 
which  Achan,  the  "  troubler  of  Israel,"  was  stoned 
(Josh.  vii.  24,  26).  On  the  N.  boundary  of  Judah 
(XV.  7;  also  Is.  Ixv.  10;  Hos.  ii.  15).  It  was 
known  in  the  time  of  Jerome  ( Onom.  s.  v.),  who 
describes  it  as  north  of  Jericho;  but  this  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  course  of  the  boundary  m  Joshua 
(Keil's  Joshua,  p.  131).  G. 

*No  trace  of  the  name  is  found  any  fonger. 
Yet  Achor  *>  was  situated  at  all  events  near  Gilgal 
and  the  West-Jordan  heights  "  (Knobel,  Josua,  p. 
116 ).  It  is  a  valley  "  that  runs  up  from  Gilgal  to- 
ward Bethel"  (Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  ii. 
185).  The  prophet's  alluuon  in  Hos.  ii.  15  is  not 
so  much  to  the  place  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 

name.     "And  I  vrtll  give  her the  valley  of 

Achor  for  a  door  of  hope,"  u  c.  through  "  trouble," 
through  affliction  and  discipline,  gA  will  prepare 
His  people  for  greater  blessings  than  they  vrouM 
otherwise  be  fitted  to  have  bestowed  on  them.  H. 

ACH'SA  (nD55  :  A<rx<i;  Alex.  Ax<ra; 
[Comp.  'Ofd'']  Achsa),  Daughter  of  Caleb,  01 
Chelubai,  Uie  son  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  iL  49).a 
[Caleb.]  W.  A.  W. 

ACH'SAH  (nOD?  [anklet]:  Acrx^;  [Alex. 
Comp.  in  Josh.,  Ax<ra:  Axa),  daughter  of  Caleb, 
the  son  of  Jephunneh,  the  Kenezite.  Her  fiither 
promised  her  in  marriage  to  whoever  should  take 
Debir,  the  ancient  name  of  which  (according  to  the 
amdogy  of  Kirjath-Arba,  the  ancient  name  of 
Hebron)  was  Rirjath-Sepher  (or  as  in  Josh.  xv.  49, 
Kirjath-Sanna),  the  city  of  the  book.  Othniel, 
her  fistther's  younger  brother,  took  the  dty,  and  ac- 
cordingly received  the  hand  of  Achsah  as  his  re- 
ward. C!aleb  at  his  daughter's  request  added  to 
her  dowry  the  upper  and  lower  springs,  which  she 
had  pleaded  for  as  peculiariy  suitable  to  her  inher- 
itance in  a  south  country  (Josh.  xv.  16-19.    Sea 


a  *  Achsa  is  merely  an  incorrect  form  wfateh  In  mod* 
em  ecUtlniis  of  A.  Y.  has  been  snbetitated  for  Aehsah, 
the  reading  of  the  first  and  other  early  editions.   A. 
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Btoiiley's  S.  ./  P.  p.  101).  [Guluxth.]  The 
Btorj  is  repeAted  in  Judg.  i.  11-15.  Achuli  is 
mentioned  again,  as  being  the  daughter  of  Caleb, 
in  1  Chr.  ii.  49.  But  there  is  much  confusion  in 
the  genealogy  of  Caleb  there  given.  [Achsa; 
Caleb.]  A.  C.  H. 

ACH'SHAPH     e^itt^rW     [fiucination,   or 

magic  rites] :  'Aff^  [Vat.  Af«^],  Ko*<£i|/  [?]  and 
Ktd^'j  [Akx.  Ax**^,  Ax<rwp;  Comp,  Xcurdtp, 
*Axaff<ip;  Aid.  'Axti^,  'Apctrd^:]  Achtapk,  Ax- 
njA),  a  city  within  the  temtory  of  Asher,  named 
between  Beten  and  Alammekch  (Josh.  xix.  25); 
originally  the  seat  of  a  Canaanite  king  (xi.  1,  xii. 
20).  It  is  possibly  the  modem  Kesof,  ruins  bear- 
ing which  name  were  found  by  Bobinson  (ill.  55) 
on  the  N.  W.  edge  of  the  HuUh.  But  more  prob- 
ably the  name  h^  survived  in  Chaifa  [on  the  sea, 
at  the  foot  of  the  north  side  of  Mount  Carmelj, 
a  town  which,  from  its  situation,  must  always  have 
been  too  important  to  have  escaped  mention  in  the 
history,  as  it  otherwise  would  have  done.  If  this 
suggestion  b  correct,  the  LXX.  rendering,  Kc<i^, 
exhibits  the  name  in  the  process  of  change  frt)ra  the 
ancient  to  the  modem  form.  G. 

ACH'ZIB  (3^?^  [/«&€Aoocq:  KefTiS,  [Vat. 
KcCctiS;  Alex.  AxCc^>  «  prima  ma$m\  'AxC</5; 
[Comp.  'Axf^iBO  Achzib).  L  A  city  of  Juaan,  hi 
the  Shefeiah  (Sephela),  named  with  Keilah  and 
Mareshah  (Josh.  xv.  44,  Micah  i.  14).  The  latter 
passage  contains  a  play  on  the  name:  "  The  houses 

of  Achzib  (n'^TpH)  shaO  be  a  lie  (nTpS)."  It 
is  probably  the  same  with  Chezib  and  Chozeda, 
which  see. 

2.  [In  Josh.,  'ExoC<JiS;  Alex.  aCci^,  **AxC€«f 
(so  Aid.);  Comp.  'Axa^fiS;  — in  Judg.  'Acrvail 
[Vat.  -^«];  Akx.  A<rx«i^««;  Aid.  'Axaff^iS; 
Comp.  ^Atfxa^iS.]  A  town  belonging  to  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  29),  from  which  the  Canaanites  were  not 
expelled  (Judg.  1.  31);  afterwards  Ecdippa  (Jos.  B. 
/.  i.  13,  §  4,  ^'E.KZimwv).  Josephus  also  {AnL  v. 
1,  §  22)  gives  the  name  as  'Apiri>  .  .  .  .  ^  koI 
^EkZUtovs.  Here  was  the  ComU  Huberti  of  the 
CrusaderB  (Schulx;  Bitter,  Pal  p.  782);  and  it  b 
now  es-Zib^  on  the  sea-shore  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nahr  IlerdawU,  2  h.  20  m.  N.  of  Akka  (Bobinson, 
iil.  628;  and  comp.  Maundrell,  p.  427).  After  the 
return  fhnn  Babyfon,  Achzib  was  considered  by  the 
Jews  as  the  northernmost  limit  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Hee  the  quotations  fW>m  the  Gemara  in  Belaud  (p. 
544).  G. 

ACITHA  CAxifid  [Vat  -x€i-] ;  Alex.  Avi^pa; 
[Aid.  'Aki^O  Agista).  Hakupha  (1  Ksdr.  v. 
31).  W.  A.  W. 

ACITHO  ([Alex.]  »Ajcie«ii',  [Comp.  Aid. 
*/iKi0^t]  probably  an  error  for  *Axtrt&fi  [which  b 

the  readuag  of  Sm.]:  Achiiob,  i.  e.  IS^ttD^Ph?, 
t9$td  brother)^  Jnd.  viii.  1;  comp.  2  Esdr.  L  1. 

B.  F.  W. 
ACRABATTI'NB.     [Arabattine.] 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  {wpd^tts 
AwMTT^Xwr,  Acta  Apottolorum)^  a  second  treatise 
(itvrtpos  X^f)  by  the  author  of  the  third  Gos- 
pel, traditionslly  known  as  I^cas  or  Luke  (which 
•ee).  The  identity  of  the  writer  of  both  books  b 
strongly  shown  by  their  great  similarity  in  style 
and  Ulionu  and  the  usage  of  particubr  words  and 
■ompound  forms.  The  theories  which  assign  the 
book  to  oUier  authors,  or  divide  it  among  several. 
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will  not  stand  the  test  of  searching  inquiry.  They 
will  be  found  enumerated  in  Davidson's  Intit)d.  to 
the  N.  T.  vol.  ii.,  and  Alford's  prolegomena  to  voL 
ii.  of  hb  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament.  It  must 
be  confessed  to  be,  at  first  sight,  somewhat  surpris- 
ing that  notices  of  the  author  are  so  entirely  want- 
ing, not  only  in  the  book  itself,  but  also,  generally, 
in  the  Epbtles  of  St.  Paul,  whom  he  must  have 
accompanied  for  some  yean  on  hb  traveb.  But 
our  surprise  b  removed  when  we  notice  the  habit 
of  the  Apostle  with  regard  to  mentioning  hb  com- 
panions to  have  been  very  various  and  uncertain, 
and  remember  that  no  Epbtles  were,  strictly  speak- 
ing, written  by  him  while  our  writer  was  in  hb 
company,  before  hb  Boman  imi^risonment;  for  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  joined  him  at  CorinUi  (Acts 
xviii.),  where  the  two  £pp.  to  the  These,  were 
written,  nor  to  have  been  with  him  at  Ephesus, 
ch.  xix.,  whence,  perhaps,  the  £p.  to  the  Gal.  was 
written ;  nor  again  to  have  wintered  with  him  at 
Corinth,  ch.  xx.  3,  at  the  time  of  hb  writing  the 
Ep.  to  the  Bom.  and,  perhaps,  that  to  the  Gal. 

The  book  commences  wiUi  an  inscription  to  one 
Theophilus,  who,  fix>m  bearing  the  appellation  Kod- 
rtaroSf  was  probably  a  man  of  birth  and  station. 
But  its  design  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  limited 
to  the  edification  of  Theophilus,  whose  name  b  pre- 
fixed only,  as  was  customary  then  as  now,  by  way 
of  dedication.  The  readers  were  evidently  intended 
to  be  the  members  of  the  Chrbtian  Church, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles;  for  its  contents  are  such 
as  are  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  whole 
church.  They  are  The /ulfiUment  of  tfie  promise 
of  the  Father  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  results  of  that  ontpouring,  by  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Gospel  among  Jews  and  GetUiles. 
Under  these  leading  heads  all  the  personal  and 
subordinate  detaib  may  be  ranged.  Immediately 
after  the  Ascension,  St.  Peter,  the  first  of  the 
Twelve,  designated  by  our  Lord  as  the  Bock  on 
whom  the  Church  was  to  be  built,  the  holder  of  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom,  becomes  the  prime  actor  un- 
der God  in  the  founding  of  the  Church.  He  b  the 
centre  of  the  first  great  group  of  sayings  and  do- 
ings. The  opening  of  the  door  to  Jews  (ch.  il.) 
and  Gentiles  (ch.  x.)  b  hb  oflSce,  and  by  him,  in 
good  time,  b  accomplished.  But  none  of  (he  ex- 
bting  twelve  Apostles  were,  humanly  speaking, 
fitted  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  cultivated  Gen- 
tile world.  To  be  by  divine  grace  the  spiritual 
conqueror  of  Asb  and  Europe,  (xod  raised  up  an- 
other instmment,  from  among  the  highly-educated 
and  zealous  Pharisees.  The  preparation  of  Saul 
of  I'arsus  for  the  woric  to  be  done,  the  progress,  in 
hb  hand,  of  that  work,  hb  joumeyings,  preachings, 
and  perils,  hb  stripes  and  imprisonments,  hb  testi- 
fying in  Jerusalem  and  being  brought  to  testify  in 
Bome,  —  these  are  the  subjects  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  book,  of  which  the  great  central  figure  b  the 
Apostle  Paul. 

Any  view  which  attributes  to  the  writer  as  hb 
chief  design  some  coUateral  purpose  which  b  served 
by  the  book  as  it  stands,  or,  indeed,  any  purpose 
beyond  that  of  writing  a  foithfU  history  of  such 
facts  as  seemed  important  in  the  spread  of  the  Gos- 
pel, b  now  generally  and  very  properly  treated  as 
erroneous.  Such  a  view  has  become  celebrated  in 
modem  times,  as  held  by  Baur ;  —  that  the  purpose 
of  the  writer  was  to  compare  the  two  great  Apostles, 
to  show  that  SL  Paul  did  not  depart  from  the  prin- 
ciples which  r^ulated  St.  Peter,  and  to  exalt  hinc 
at  e^wy  opportunity  by  comparison  with  St,  Peter. 
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The  reader  need  hardly  be  raminded  how  little  any 
such  purpose  is  bwne  out  by  the  contents  of  the 
book  itadf ;  nay,  how  naturally  they  woidd  follow 
their  j^esent  sequence,  without  any  such  thought 
having  been  in  the  writer's  mind.  Doubtless  many 
ends  are  answered  and  many  results  brought  out 
by  the  book  as  its  narrative  proceeds:  as  e.  g.  the 
rgection  of  the  Gospel  by  the  Jewish  people  every- 
where, and  its  gradual  transference  to  the  G^itiles; 
and  others  whkh  might  be  easily  gathered  up,  and 
made  by  ingenious  hypothesizers,  such  as  Baur,  to 
appear  as  if  the  writer  were  bent  on  each  one  in  its 
turn  as  the  chief  ol^ject  of  his  work. 

As  to  the  time  when  and  place  at  which  the 
book  was  written,  we  are  left  to  gather  them  en- 
tirely fipom  indirect  notices.  It  seems  most  proba- 
ble that  the  place  of  writing  was  Rome,  and  the 
time  about  two  years  finom  the  date  of  St.  Paul's 
arrival  there,  as  related  in  ch.  xxviii.,  sub  Jin, 
Had  any  conskicrable  alteration  in  the  Apostle's 
circumstances  taken  place  before  the  publication, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  been 
noticed.  And  on  other  accounts  also,  this  time 
was  by  fiu*  the  most  likely  for  the  publication  of  the 
book.  The  arrival  in  Rome  was  an  important 
period  in  the  Apostle's  life:  the  quiet  which  suc- 
ceeded it  seemed  to  promise  no  immediate  deter- 
mination of  his  cause.  A  large  amount  of  historic 
material  had  been  collected  in  Judaea,  and  during 
the  various  missionary  journeys;  or,  taking  another 
and  not  leas  probable  view,  Nero  was  beginning  to 
andergo  that  change  for  the  worse  which  disgraced 
the  latter  porticm  of  his  reign :  none  could  tdl  how 
soon  the  whole  outward  repose  of  Roman  society 
might  be  shaken,  and  the  tacit  toleration  which 
the  Christians  ei^joyed  be  exchanged  for  bitter  per- 
secution. If  such  terrors  were  inmiinent,  there 
would  surdy  be  in  the  Roman  Church  prophets 
and  teachers  who  might  tell  them  of  the  storm 
which  was  gathering,  and  warn  them  that  the 
records  lying  ready  for  publication  must  be  given 
to  the  fidthfU  before  its  outbreak  or  event. 

Sndi  a  priori  considerations  would,  it  is  true, 
weigh  but  little  against  presumptive  evidence  ftir- 
nisUBd  by  the  book  itself;  but  arrayed,  as  they  are, 
in  aid  <jr  such  eridence,  they  carry  some  weight, 
when  we  find  that  the  time  naturally  and  &irly  in- 
dicated in  the  book  itself  for  its  publication  is  that 
one  of  aD  others  when  we  should  conceive  that  pub- 
Eeation  most  likely. 

This  would  give  us  for  the  publicittion  the  year 
S3  A.  D.,  acoordmg  to  the  most  probable  assign- 
ment of  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome. 

The  genuineness  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  has 
ever  ben  recognized  in  the  Church.  It  is  men- 
tloned  by  Einebius  {IT.  E,  iii.  25)  among  the 
bftoXoyoifi^rai  deuu  ypoupai.  It  is  first  directly 
quoted  in  the  epbtle  of  the  churches  of  Lyons  and 
Vienne  to  those  of  Asia  and  Phrygia  (a.  d.  177); 
thra  repeatedly  and  expressly  by  Iremeus,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  TertuUian,  and  so  onwards.  It  was 
rgeeted  by  the  Mardonites  (cent  iii.)  and  Mani- 
:h«an8  (cent  iv.)  as  contradicting  some  of  their 
wttooa.  In  modtfn  Germany,  ^ur  and  some 
others  have  attempted  to  throw  discredit  on  it,  and 
fix  iti  publication  in  the  second  century,  mainly  by 
awHiming  the  hypothesis  impugned  above,  that  it 
ii  an  apology  for  St.  PauL  But  the  riew  has 
feond  no  bvor,  and  would,  ere  this,  have  been  for- 
gotten, had  it  not  been  for  the  ability  and  subtlety 
Viti  chief  supporter. 

The  text  of  the  Acti  of  the  Apostles  is  very  fhll 
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cf  various  readings;  more  su  than  any  other  book 
of  the  N.  T.  To  this  several  reasons  may  have 
contributed.  In  the  many  backward  references  k 
Gospel  history,  and  the  many  anticipations  of  state- 
ments and  expressions  occurring  in  the  Epistles, 
temptations  abounded  for  a  corrector  to  try  his 
hand  at  assimilating,  and,  as  he  thought,  reconcil- 
ing the  various  accounts.  In  places  where  ecclesi- 
astical order  or  usage  was  in  question,  insertions  or 
omissions  were  made  to  suit  the  habits  and  views 
of  the  Chiuch  in  aftertimes.  Wliere  the  narrative 
simply  related  fiusts,  any  act  or  word  apparently 
unworthy  of  the  apostoUc  agent  was  modified  for 
the  sake  of  decorum.  Where  St  Paul  repeats  to 
different  audiences,  or  the  writer  himself  narrates 
the  details  of  his  miraculous  conversion,  the  one 
passage  was  pieced  fh)m  the  other,  so  as  to  produce 
verbal  accordance.  There  are  in  this  book  an  un- 
usiml  number  of  those  remarkable  interpolations  of 
considerable  length,  which  are  found  in  the  CoAex. 
Bezae  (D)  and  its  cognates.  A  critic  of  some  em- 
inence, Bomemann,  believes  that  the  text  of  the 
Acts  originally  contained  them  all,  and  has  been 
abbreviated  by  correctors;  and  he  has* published  an 
edition  in  which  they  are  inserted  in  ftill.  But, 
while  some  of  them  bear  an  appearance  of  genuine- 
ness (as  e.  g.  that  in  ch.  xii.  10,  where,  after 
i^9\e6vTtSy  is  added  Karifitivav  robs  iirrk  $00- 
fjLovsy  Kol)  tlie  greater  part  are  unmeaning  and  ab- 
surd (e.  g.  that  in  ch.  xri.  39,  where  we  read  after 
i^t\6€iyf  —  th6yT€Sf  ^Hyvo^aaiiw  ri  KoXt  iftas 
5ti  icrrh  Ay9pfs  5/wcuoc*  icol  4^ayay6irr€S  Tope- 
Kd\€ffay  avTohs  \4yoyr(S  'Eic  t^j  toXcws  ra^rns 
i^4K$aT€  fi'fiTOTt  T(l\iy  avvcrrpi/^wriv  rjfuy  Iki- 
KpdCovrcs  Koff  huSiv), 

The  most  remarkable  ex^tical  works  and  mon- 
ographs on  the  Acts,  beside  commentaries  on  the 
whole  N.  T.  [Alford,  Wordsworth,  DeWettc,  Meyer, 
Lechler  in  I^mge's  Bibelwerk]^  are  Baumgarten, 
ApofUlgeschichU^  oder  der  EntwickeUmgsgang  der 
Kirche  wn  Jerusalem  bis  Rom,  Halle,  1852  [2d 
ed.  1859,  £ng.  trans.  Edinb.  1854;  Zeller,  Die 
Aposidgeschidite  nach  ihrem  Inhalt  u,  Urtpnmg 
hit.  untersucht,  Stuttg.  1854,  first  publ.  m  the 
TheoL  Jahi-b.  1849-51 ;  and]  I^ebusch,  Die  Com- 
position und  Entstthung  der  Apostelgeschichte  von 
Neuem  wUersucht,  Gotha,  1854. 

The  former  of  these  work  is  a  very  complete 
treatise  on  the  Christian-historical  development  of 
the  Church  as  related  in  the  book :  the  latter  is  of 
more  value  as  a  critical  examination  of  the  various 
theories  as  to  its  composition  and  authorship.  [Zel- 
ler's  is  the  ablest  attack  on  its  genuineness  and  au- 
thenticity.] 

Valuable  running  historical  comments  on  the 
Acts  are  also  found  in  Neander's  PJlnnzung  u. 
Leitung  der  ChiiBtlichen  Kirdie  durch  die  AposfeL, 
4th  ed.,  Hamburg,  1847  [Eng.  trans,  by  Ryland 
in  Bohn's  Stand.  Library,  1851,  rerised  and  cor- 
rected by  E.  G.  Robinson,  N.  Y.  1865];  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson*s  Life  and  Epistles  of  SL  Paul^ 
2d  ed.,  Lond.  1856.  Professed  commentaries  have 
been  published  by  Mr.  Humphry,  Lond.  1847, 
[2d  ed.  1854],  and  Professor  Hackett,  Boston,  U. 
S.  1852  [enlarged  ed.  1858,  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Alex- 
ander, New  York,  1857].  H.  A. 

•Add  to  the  collateral  helps  Paley's  IIonB  Paul- 
nas ;  Biscoe,  The  History  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles confirmed^  etc.,  Lond.  1742,  new  ed.  Oxf. 
1841 ;  Meyer,  J.  A.  G.,  Versuch  einer  Vertheidig- 
ung  d.  Gesch.  Jesu  «.  d.  Apostel  alldn  aus  griedi, 
u.  rdm.  Profanscribenienj  1805;  Megier,  Diss,  d^ 
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lAKm  iL^iowurrlt^  in  scribendo  ActL  Aposi.  lAbro^ 
Hag.  Com.  1827 ;  Biittger's  Beitrage  zur  EmL  m 
dU  PauUtmchcn  Brief e^  1837-38;  Birks'i  Hoi-oi 
Apoitolica ;  Lewiirs  Life  and  Epistles  of  £t  Patd^ 
2  vol..  I^nd.  1861;  Dr.  Howson  on  the  Character 
<(f  si  Paid  (Hulaean  I^tures  for  1862);  Lang«, 
ApoU.  ZeitaUer^  1853-54;  Dr.  Schafl's  History 
of  the  Apostohc  Church,  N.  Y.  1854,  p.  191  ff.; 
Lechler,  Das  apostol.  u.  d,  nachapostd,  Zeitalter^ 
2d  ed.,  1857 ;  Pressens^,  Htsioire  des  trots premieis 
sikdes  de  t£gUse  Chretienne,  l*ari«,  1858,  i.  348 
S,%  Ewald,  Gtsch.  d.  cgpost.  Zeitalters,  Gott.  1858 
(Bd.  vi.  of  his  Gesch,  d  Voikes  Israel) ;  an  art.  in 
the  Christian  Examiner  for  July,  1861,  on  the 
"Origin  and  Composition  of  tiie  Acts  of  the 
Apostles'':  the  AbW  Vidal,  Saint  Paul,  sa  vie  et 
ses  cBuvreg,  2  vol.,  Paris,  1863;  Vaughan,  C.  A., 
llie  Churdt  of  the  First  Bays,  3  vol.,  Lond. 
1864-65;  SniiUi,  James,  Voyage  and  Shiptcredc 
of  St.  Paul,  3d  ed.,  Lond.  1866;  and  Kloster- 
mann,  Vindicia  Lucante,  seu  de  Itineraru  in  Libro 
ActL  asservato  Auctore,  Gotting.  1866. 

On  the  chronoloffy,  see  particuloriy  Anger,  De 
Temporum  m  Actis  AposL  Ratione,  lips.  1833, 
and  Wieseler,  Chronologie  des  (yMsloL  ZntaUers, 
Gott  1848.  H.  and  A. 

*  Some  additional  remarics  will  here  be  made 
upon  the  theory  of  the  Tiibingen  school  respecting 
the  authorship  of  the  book  of  Acts.  This  theory 
proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  Peter  and  the 
rest  of  the  original  disciples  of  Christ  were  Judaiz- 
ers;  i.  e.,  that  they  insisted  upon  the  circumcision 
of  tiie  Gentile  convots  to  Christianity,  as  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  fellowship.  Consequently, 
according  to  Dr.  Baur,  Peter  and  Paul  and  the  two 
branches  of  the  church  of  which  they  were  respec- 
tively the  leaders  were  placed  in  a  relation  of  hos- 
tility to  one  another.  After  the  death  of  these 
Apmtles,  various  attempts  were  made  to  produce  a 
reconciliation  between  the  opposing  parties.  The 
book  of  Acts,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  product  of  one 
of  these  irenical  or  compromising  efforts.  A  Paul- 
ine Christian  in  the  eariier  part  of  the  second  cen- 
tury composes  a  half-fictitious  history,  with  the  de- 
sign to  present  Paul  in  a  fav(M«ble  light  to  the  Ju- 
daizers,  and  Peter  in  an  equally  &vorable  light  to 
the  adherents  of  Paul.  Paul  is  represented  as  hav- 
faig  circumcised  Timothy,  and  as  having  in  other 
points  conformed  to  the  Judaizing  principles;  whilst 
Peter,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  afiair  of  Cornelius 
and  on  other  occasions,  and  the  Jerusalem  Church 
(in  the  narrative  of  Apostolic  convention,  for  exam- 
ple), are  made  out  to  agree  almost  with  the  tenets 
of  Paul.  One  feature  of  Dr.  Baur*s  system  was 
the  rgection  of  the  genuineness  of  all  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  save  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Coiinthians, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  that  to  the  Gala- 
tians.  The  following  remarks  form  the  heads 
of  a  conclusive  argument  against  the  Tiibingen 
theory. 

1.  Paul's  general  style  of  reference  to  the  other 
Apostles,  in  the  Epistles  acknowledged  to  be  genu- 
ine, is  inconsistent  with  that  theory.  He  and 
they  form  one  company,  and  are  partakers  of  com- 
•non  afflictions.  See  1  Cor.  iv.  9  seq.,  1  Cor.  xv. 
5  seq.  In  the  last  passage  (ver.  9)  he  styles  him- 
Klf  "the  least  of  the  Apostles."  When  both 
Epistles  were  written,  he  was  engaged  in  collecting 
a  contribution  for  "the  saints"  at  Jerusalem. 
The  last  two  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  ihe  Komans, 
which  show  the  friendship  of  Paul  for  the  Jewish 
CShristians,  are,  on  quite  insufficient  grounds,  de- 
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nied  to  be  genuine  by  Baur.    There  is  no  i 
able  doubt  of  thdr  genuineness. 

2.  Paul's  account  of  his  conference  with  tha 
Apostles  at  Jerusalem  (Gal.  ii.  1  sc^.)  — the  pas- 
sage on  which  Baur  chiefly  relies  for  the  establish- 
ment of  his  thesis  —  really  overthrows  it.  The 
"  fiedse  brethren  "  (ver.  4)  were  not  Apostles,  bo* 
the  &ction  of  Judaizers.  Of  the  Apokles  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  he  says  (ver.  9)  when  they  "  per- 
ceived the  grace  that  toas  given  unto  me,  they  gave 
to  me  and  Barnabas  the  right  hand  of  fellowship?'* 
The  sincerity  of  this  act  of  fellowship  is  proved,  if 
proof  were  needed,  by  the  arrangement  made  for 
the  contribution  for  the  poor,  to  be  gathered  by 
Paul  from  the  Gentile  Churches  (ver.  10).  The 
controversy  with  Peter  (vo*.  11  seq,)  was  not  about 
a  principle,  but  was  occasioned  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  latter  did  "  not  walk  vprightly,^^  or  was 
false  to  his  ccmvictions.  The  ciroumcision  of  1  un> 
otliy,  as  recorded  in  Acts,  is  not  rendered  improb- 
able by  the  ref\isal  of  Paul  (Gal.  ii.  3)  to  circum- 
cise Titus,  since  Titus  was  a  heathen  by  birth,  and 
Timothy  was  circtuncised,  not  to  comply  with  a 
demand  of  Judaizers,  but  to  conciliate  Jews.  In 
the  latter  case,  no  principle  was  sacrificed ;  see  1 
Cor.  ix.  20.  The  right  interpretation  of  Gal.  ii. 
removes  the  objections  brought  to  the  credibility  of 
the  narrative,  in  Acts  xv.,  of  the  Apostolic  conven- 
tion. In  the  light  of  this  interpretation,  the  prin- 
cipal objections  of  the  Tiibingen  school  to  the  cred- 
ibility of  the  book  of  Acts,  as  a  whole,  vanish. 
But  some  of  the  positive  proofs  of  the  genuinenen 
of  this  book  may  be  here  briefly  stated.  • 

1.  The  testimony  of  the  author,  especially  when 
we  consider  the  form  in  which  it  is  given.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  third  Gospel  and  Acti 
are  by  the  same  author.  This  author  declarei 
(Luke  i.  2)  that  he  derived  his  information  iVom 
eye-witnesses  and  contemporaries.  The  passages  in 
Acts  (xvi.  11,  XI.  5-15,  xxi.  1-18,  Xxvii.  1,  xxviii. 
17)  in  which  the  writer  speaks  in  the  first  person 
plural  —  the  so-called  "we"  passages  —  prove  him 
to  have  been  a  companion  of  Paul.  The  theory 
that  Acts  is  a  compilation  of  documents  being  un- 
tenable, we  are  obliged  to  suppose  dther  that  the 
writer  was  a  partjoipant  in  the  events  recorded,  or 
that  he  has  introduced  a  document,  retaining  the 
pronominal  peculiarity  on  purpose  to  deceive  the 
reader.  This  last  hypothesis  is  advocated  by  Zel- 
ler.  Bleek's  theory  that  a  document  from  Unio- 
thy  is  artlessly  introduced  without  any  notice  to 
the  reader,  is  refuted  by  the  circumstance  that,  in 
language  and  style,  the  passages  in  question  cor- 
respond with  the  rest  of  the  book. 

2.  The  moral  spirit  of  the  book  is  inconsistent 
with  the  ascription  of  it  to  forgery  and  intentional 
deception.  See,  for  example,  the  narrative  of  Ana- 
nias and  Sapphira. 

3.  llie  relation  of  Acts  to  the  Paulme  Epistles 
proves  the  genuineness  and  credibility  of  the  for- 
ma*. Both  the  coincidences  and  diversities  make 
up  this  proof.  It  is  exhibited  in  part  in  Paley's 
fforce  PauUnm.  The  Acts  is  seen  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent narrative. 

4.  An  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  Acts 
will  show  the  untenable  character  of  the  Tiibingen 
hypotiiesis.  See,  for  example.  Acts  i.  21, 22,  where 
another  Apostle  is  chosen  to  fU  up  t}te  number  of 
the  twelve^  —  a  passage  which  an  author  such  as 
Baiur  describes  would  never  have  written.  See 
also  Acts  xxi.  15  seq.,  especially  vers.  20,  21, 
whero  the  believing  Jews  who  are  zealous  for  the 
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icir  an  deekred  to  be  **  maoy  thowaaiMJH  *'  (jiupt- 
ii^f).  See  ftbo  Puil'i  deouBciatioa  of  tbe  Jewi, 
AtU  xxviU.  25  seq. 

The  hwt^H'tir'^  ditcrepuicies  whieh  the  critics 
find  in  Acts  are  such  as,  if  they  were  made  out  to 
exist,  prove  no  **  tendency  **  or  partisan  purpose 
in  the  work,  but  only  show  that  the  author,  like 
other  credible  historians,  is  not  free  from  inaccura- 
cies. Tbe  speeches  are  doubtless  given  or  repro- 
duced in  the  language  of  Luke  himselt  Their  his- 
torical credibility  is  shown  by  Tholuck  {TheoL 
Sttidien  «.  KrUikeu,  1839,  U.). 

In  the  defence  of  the  Tiibingen  hypothesis,  «e 
Baur,  I>u  ChritUnihum  u,  die  ch^iUhche  Kirche 
dtr  drti  enien  Jahrkundet'ten,  2e  Ausg.,  1860; 
slao,  htt  PanUu ;  and  Zeller,  Dit  Apostalyeschichte. 
In  the  refutation  of  this  hypothesis,  see  Eduard 
lAehiisch,  Dit  Competition  it.  UnUiehung  dtr 
ApoOdgtMchichU^  1854;  Professor  Hackett,  Conu 
meatary  on  the  AcU,  revised  ed.  1858  (both  hi  the 
introduction  and  in  the  exegesis  of  the  passages 
pertaining  to  the  controversy);  Meyer,  Apoelelt/e- 
tckichU;  Ligfatfoot,  Kp.  to  the  GalitianSy  Carab. 
1865,  Diss.  iiL  SL  Paid  and  the  Thtee^  pp.  276- 
i46;  and  Fisher's  Eseay$  on  the  Supernatural 
Origin  of  Chrittianityy  New  York,  1865. 

G.  P.  F. 

ACU'A  CAico^;  [Aid.  'Aicawi:]  Accub), 
Akkub  (1  Esdr.  v.  30) ;  comp.  Ear.  ii.  45. 

W.  A.  W. 

A'CUB  CAico^;  Alex.  Akovm;  [Aid.  A*roi5i3:] 
Accaau).  Barbuk  (1  Esdr.  v.  31;  comp.  Ett.  ii. 
15).  W.  A  W. 

AIXADAH  (^7^7?   Waived]',  'hpov4iK\ 

[Alex.  Comp.  Aid.  ASoSi:]  Adada),  one  of  tbe 
eities  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  named  with 
Dimonah  and  Kedesb  (Josh.  xv.  22).  It  is  not 
Mentioned  in  the  Onomattioon  of  Eusebius,  nor 
has  any  trace  of  it  been  yet  discovered. 

A^AH  (niy,    ornament^    beauty:    A5<£: 

Ada),  1.  The  first  of  the  two  wives  of  Lamech, 
fifth  in  descent  from  C^ain,  by  whom  were  bom  to 
him  Jabal  and  Jubal  ((;en.  iv.  1»,  [20,  23 J). 

2.  A  Uittitess,  daughter  of  Elon,  one  (probably 
the  first)  of  the  three  wives  of  Eaau,  mother  of  his 
first-bom  son  Eliphaz,  and  so  the  ancestress  of  six 
(or  seven)  of  the  tribes  of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvL 
2,  [4,]  10  ff.  15  ff.).  In  Gen.  xxvL  34,  she  is 
eaUed  Bashemath.  F.  W.  G. 

ADA^AH  [3  syl.]  (n^S  [whom  Jehovah 

odonu]:  'EScmC;  fVat  E^cimi;]  Alex.  IcSiSa: 
Eadala).  1.  The  maternal  gnmd&ther  of  King 
Josiah,  and  native  of  Boseath  in  the  lowlands  of 
Judah  (2  K.  xxii.  1). 

2.  CAM;  [Vat.  Af«io;]  Alex.  A5oia:  Adala.) 
A  Levtte,  of  the  Gershonite  branch,  and  ancestor 
of  Asaph  (1  Chr.  vL  41).     In  ver.  21  he  is  called 

lODO. 

3.  CAddA»;  [Vat.  AiSta;]  Alex.  AAoia:  Adala.) 
X  Betyaminite,  son  of  Shimhi  (1  Chr.  viiL  21), 
«ho  is  apparently  the  same  as  Shema  in  ver.  13. 

4.  (Alex.  SoStftf,  AZaia'-  Adaiiis^  Adaia,)  A 
priest,  son  of  Jeroham  (1  Chr.  ix.  12;  Neh.  xi.  12), 
who  returned  with  242  of  his  brethren  from  Baby- 
lon. 

6.  CASo^:  AdaXa.)  One  of  the  descendants 
•f  Bani,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  alter  the 
retora  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  x.  29).  He  is  called 
iUDEVB  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  30. 
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6.  CA9cda]  Alex.  A3«iar;  FA.  A99tafi:  AdiOa*,) 
The  descendant  of  another  Bani,  who  had  abo 
taken  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  39.) 

7.  (Alex.  Axom;  [Vat.]  FA  AoAfa:  AdaXa.) 
A  man  of  Judah  of  the  Une  of  Pharez  (Ndi.  xi.  6). 

8.  (^tnjll? :  'ASra;  [Vat  'Afcio,  2.  m.  A8- 
cut ;]  Alex.  ASoia :  Adala*, )  Ancestor  of  Maaseiah, 
one  of  the  captains  who  supported  Jehoiada  (2  Chr. 
xxiU.  1).  W.  A.  W. 

ADAXIA  (W;^7W.:  Baptd;  [Vat.  M.  Bap- 
cm;  Alex.  FA.  BopcX;  Comp.  'ASoAti:]  AdaUa)y 
a  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  8). 

*  He  was  massacred  by  the  Jews,  together  with 
nine  other  sons  of  Haman,  in  the  palace  of  the 
Persian  king  at  Shushan,  on  Haman's  dovmM  and 
the  elevation  of  Mordecai  to  his  place  as  chief  min- 
ister of  state  (Esth.  ix.  6-10).  The  name  is  Per- 
sian, though  the  fiither  was  probably  an  Amalek- 
ite.  H. 

ATVAM  (C^W:  A84^:  Adam\  tbe  name 
which  is  given  in  Scripture  to  the  first  man.  The 
term  apparently  has  reference.to  the  ground  from 
which  he  was  formed,  which  is  called  Adamah 

(•■^^7^»  ^^'  "•  ^^"  ^^*  *^®*  ^  redness  of  cokr 
seems  to  be  inherent  in  either  word.  ((X  D^M, 
I.am.  iv.  7;  D'"TS,  red^  D*"TSI  £cfo//»,  Gen.  xxv. 

30;  D*!!H  a  why:  Arab.  aOI)     cxjkrt  fusoo 

pnsditus  fuity  rvbrum  tinxity  Ac.)  The  generic 
term  Adam,  man^  becomes,  in  the  case  of  the  first 
man,  a  denominative.  Supposing  tbe  Hebrew  lan- 
guage to  represent  accurately  the  primary  ideas 
connected  with  the  formation  of  man,  it  would 
seem  that  the  appellation  bestowed  by  God  was 
given  to  keep  alive  in  Adam  the  memory  of  his 
earthly  and  mortal  nature;  whereas  tbe  name  by 
which  he  preferred  to  designate  himself  was  lA 

(T**S,  a  man  of  substance  or  worthy  (jen.  ii.  23). 
The  creation  of  man  was  the  work  of  the  sixth 
day.  His  formation  was  the  ultimate  ol^ect  of  the 
Creator.  It  was  with  reference  to  him  that  a& 
tilings  were  designed.  He  was  to  be  the  ^*  roof 
and  crown  "  of  the  whole  fi^mc  of  the  world.  In 
the  first  nine  chapters  of  Genesis  there  appear  to  be 
three  distinct  hi^ries  rebtting  more  or  lees  to  the 
life  of  Adam.  The  first  extends  from  (jen.  L  1  to 
ii.  3,  the  second  fix>m  ii.  4  to  iv.  26,  the  third  from 
V.  1  to  the  end  of  ix.  llie  word  at  the  commence 
meat  of  the  two  latter  narratives,  which  is  ren- 
dered there  and  elsewhere  generations^  may  also  be 
rendered  history.  The  style  of  the  second  of  these 
records  differs  very  considerably  from  that  of  the 
first.  In  the  first  the  Deity  is  designated  by  the 
word  Elohim ;  in  the  second  He  is  generally  spoken 
of  as  Jehovah  Elohim,  The  object  of  the  first  of 
these  narratives  is  to  record  the  creation;  that  of 
tbe  second  to  give  an  account  of  paradise,  the  orig- 
inal sin  of  man  and  the  immediate  posterity  of 
Adam;  the  third  contains  mainly  the  history  of 
Noah,  referring,  it  would  seem,  to  Adam  and  his 
descendants,  prindpally  in  relation  to  that  patri- 
arch. 

The  Mosaic  accounts  ftimish  us  with  v^  few 
materials  from  which  to  form  any  adequate  concep- 
tion of  tbe  first  man.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  Cxod,  and  this 
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is  oommonlj  interpreted  to  mean  some  super-ez- 
eoUent  and  divine  condition  which  was  lost  at  the 
Fall:  apparently,  however,  without  suflScieut  reason, 
as  the  continuance  of  this  condition  is  implied  in 
the  time  of  Noah,  subsequent  to  the  flood  (Gen.  ix. 
6),  and  is  asserted  as  a  fiict  by  St.  James  (iii.  9), 
and  by  St  Paul  (1  Cor.  xi.  7).  It  more  probably 
points  to  the  Divine  pattern  and  archetype  after 
which  man's  intelligent  nature  was  fashioned;  res^ 
son,  understanding,  imagination,  volition,  &c.  being 
attributes  of  God ;  and  man  alone  of  the  animals 
of  the  earth  being  possessed  of  a  spiritual  nature 
which  resembled  God*s  nature.  Man,  in  short,  was 
a  spirit  created  to  reflect  God's  righteousness  and 
truth  and  love,  and  capable  of  holding  direct  inter- 
course and  communion  with  Him.  As  long  as  his 
will  mo\'ed  in  harmony  with  God's  will,  he  Mfilled 
the  purpose  of  his  Creator.  When  he  refused  sub- 
mission to  God,  he  broke  the  law  of  his  existence 
and  fell,  introducing  oonflision  and  disorder  into  the 
economy  of  his  nature.  As  much  as  this  we  may 
learn  fh>m  what  St  Paul  says  of  "  the  new  man 
being  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  Him 
that  created  him  *'  (Col.  iii.  10),  the  restoration  to 
such  a  condition  being  the  very  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God.  The  name  Adiam  was  not  confined 
to  the  fiither  of  the  human  race,  but  like  homo  was 
applicable  to  woman  as  well  as  man^  so  that  we  find 
it  is  said  in  Gen.  v.  1,  2,  "  Thb  is  the  book  of  the 
*  history  *  of  Adam  in  the  day  that  God  created 
<  Adam,'  in  the  likeness  of  God  made  He  him,  nude 
and  female  created  He  them,  and  called  their  name 
Adam  in  the  day  when  they  were  created." 

The  man  Adam  was  placed  in  a  garden  which 
the  Lord  God  had  planted  ^^eastwanl  in  Eden," 
for  the  purpose  of  dressing  it  and  keeping  it.  It 
is  of  course  hopeless  to  attempt  to  idoitify  the  sit- 
uation of  Eden  with  that  of  any  district  fiEUuiliar 
to  modem  geography.  There  seems  good  ground 
for  supposing  it  to  have  been  an  actual  locality. 
It  was  probably  near  the  source  of  a  river  which 
subsequently  divided  into  four  streams.  These 
are  mentioned  by  name:  Pison  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  Indus,  Gihon  is  taken  for  the 
Nile,  Hiddekel  is  called  by  the  LXX.  here,  and  at 
Dan.  X.  4,  Tigris,  and  the  foiuth  is  Euphrates; 
but  how  they  should  have  been  originally  united  is 
unintelligible.  Adam  was  permitted  to  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  every  tree  in  the  garden  but  one,  which  was 
called  the  "  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil."  What  this  was  it  is  also  impossible  to  say. 
Its  name  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  had  the 
power  of  bestowing  the  consciousness  of  the  difler- 
erenoe  between  good  and  evil ;  in  the  ignorance  of 
which  man's  innocence  and  happiness  consisted. 
Hie  prohibition  to  taste  the  fi*uit  of  this  tree  was 
enforced  by  the  menace  of  death.  There  was  also 
imother  tree  which  was  called  "  the  tree  of  life." 
Some  suppose  it  to  have  acted  as  a  kind  of  med- 
icine, and  that  by  the  continual  use  of  it  our  first 
parents,  not  created  immortal,  were  preserved  from 
death.  (Abp.  Whately.)  While  Adam  was  in  the 
garden  of  Eden  the  beists  of  the  field  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air  were  brought  to  him  to  be  named, 
and  whatsoever  he  called  every  living  creature 
that  was  the  name  thereof.  Thus  the  power  of 
fitly  designating  objects  of  sense  was  possessed  by 
the  first  man,  a  fiiculty  which  is  generally  considered 
as  indicating  mature  and  extensive  intellectual  re- 
sources. Upon  the  fiiilure  of  a  companion  suitable 
for  Adam  among  the  creatures  thus  brought  to  him 
to  l)e  named,  the  Ix>rd  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to 
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fall  upon  him,  and  took  one  of  his  iibt  from  hfan, 
which  He  fiishioned  into  a  woman  and  brought  bet 
to  the  man.  Prof.  S.  Lee  supposed  the  narratiw 
of  the  creation  of  Eve  to  have  been  revealed  to 
Adam  in  his  deep  sleep  (Lee's  Jo6,  Jntrod,  p.  16). 
This  is  agreeable  with  the  analogy  of  similar  pas- 
sages, as  Acts  X.  10,  xi.  5,  xxii.  17.  At  this  time 
they  are  both  described  as  being  naked  without  the 
consciousness  of  shame. 

Such  is  the  Scripture  account  of  Adam  prior  to 
the  FaU.  Inhere  is  no  narrative  of  any  condition 
superhuman  or  contrary  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
humanity,  llie  first  man  is  a  true  man,  with  the 
powers  of  a  man  and  the  innocence  of  a  child. 
He  is  moreover  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  as  being 
**the  figure,  r^ost  of  Him  that  was  to  come,'* 
the  second  Adam,  Christ  Jesus  (Kom.  v.  14).  His 
human  excellence,  therefore,  camiot  have  been 
superior  to  that  of  the  Son  of  Mary,  who  was 
Himself  the  Pattern  and  Perfect  Man.  By  the 
subtlety  of  the  serpent  the  woman  who  was  given 
to  be  ?rith  Adam,  was  b^uiled  into  a  violation  of 
the  one  command  which  had  been  imposed  upon 
them.  She  took  of  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree 
and  gave  it  to  her  husband.  The  propriety  of  its 
name  was  immediately  shown  in  the  results  which 
followed :  self-consciousness  was  the  first  fruits  of 
sin;  their  eyes  were  opened  and  they  knew  that 
they  wero  naked.^  llie  subsequent  conduct  of 
Adam  would  seem  to  militate  against  the  noUon 
that  he  was  in  himself  the  perfection  of  moral  ex- 
cellence. His  cowardly  attempt  to  clear  himself  by 
the  inculpation  of  his  helpless  wife  bears  no  marln 
of  a  high  moral  nature  even  though  fallen ;  it  was 
conduct  unwortliy  of  his  sons,  and  such  as  many 
of  them  would  have  scorned  to  adopt''  Though 
the  curse  of  Adam's  rebellion  of  necessity  fell  upon 
him,  yet  the  very  prohibition  to  eat  of  the  tree  of 
life  after  his  transgression,  was  probably  a  manifes- 
tation of  Divine  meroy,  because  the  greatest  male- 
diction of  all  wouM  have  been  to  have  the  gift  of 
indestructible  life  superadded  to  a  state  of  wretch- 
edness and  sin.  When  moreov^  we  find  in  l^v. 
iii.  18,  that  wisdom  is  declared  to  be  a  tree  of  lifo 
to  them  that  lay  hold  upon  her,  and  in  Kev.  ii.  7, 
xxii.  2,  14,  that  the  same  expression  is  applied  to 
the  grace  of  Christ,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  this 
was  merely  a  temporary  prohibition  imposed  till 
the  Gospel  dispensation  should  be  brought  in. 
Upon  this  supposition  the  condition  of  Christians 
now  is  as  favorable  as  that  of  Adam  before  the 
Fall,  and  their  spiritual  state  the  same,  with  the 


a  *  For  an  analysis  of  this  first  sin  of  the  nce^  th» 
naturo  of  the  tonptation,  and  its  effects  on  the  mind 
of  Adun,  the  reader  will  find  Auberlen's  remarks  in- 
structjve  (Die  goUliche  Ojfenbarung,  i.  164  flf.,  trans- 
lated in  the  Bibl.  Sacra^  xxii.  480  ff.).  H. 

b  •  The  better  view  of  interpreters  is  that  Adam 
meant  to  cast  the  blame  of  his  dn  not  so  much  on 
Ere  as  on  his  Maker  for  having  given  to  him  a  woman 
whose  example  had  led  him  into  tran«greaiion.  And 
in  that  disposition  certainly  he  manifested  only  a  trait 
of  human  character  that  has  ever  distinguished  his 
descendants,  namely,  a  proneness  to  find  the  cause  of 
sin  not  in  their  own  hearts,  but  in  Qod's  relations  to 
them  as  having  ordained  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  act,  and  given  to  them  the  moral  nature  which 
they  possess.  In  that  remonstrance  of  the  Apostle 
James  (i.  13-15)  against  this  self-exculpatory  spirit, 
'^  Let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of 
God,"  &c.,  wo  dniply  hear  again  the  echo  of  Adam's 
deibnse  in  the  garden,  "  The  woman  whom  thou  gavest 
to  be  with  me  "  (Gen.  iU.  12).  U. 
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rin^  exoeptkm  of  the  consciousuess  of  sin  axnl  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil 

Till  a  recent  period  it  has  been  generally  believed 
that  the  Scriptural  narrative  supposes  the  whole 
human  race  to  have  sprung  from  one  pair.  It  is 
maintained  that  the  0.  T.  assumes  it  bi  the  reason 
assigned  for  Uie  nuue  which  Adam  gave  his  wife 
after  the  Fall,  namely,  Eve,  or  Chavvah,  t.  e.  a  Hv- 
img  woman,  "  because  she  was  the  mother  of  all 
fiying;  **  and  that  St.  Paul  assumes  it  in  his  sermon 
at  Athens  when  he  deckres  that  God  hath  made 
of  0B«  blood  ail  nations  of  men ;  and  in  the  Kpistle 
to  the  Komans,  and  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
when  he  opposes  Christ  as  the  representative  of  re- 
deeo^  humanity,  to  Adam  as  the  representative 
of  natural,  fsillen,  and  sinfid  humanity,  liut  the 
full  consideration  of  this  important  subject  will 
eome  more  appropriately  under  the  article  Man. 

In  the  middle  ages  discussions  were  raised  as  to 
the  period  which  Adam  remained  m  Paradise  in  a 
sinless  state.  To  these  Pante  refers  in  the  Paradiso, 
xxri  139-142:  — 

*<  Nel  monte,  che  si  leva  piii  dall^  onda, 
Fu'  io,  con  vita  para  e  disooesta, 
Dalla  prim'  ora  a  quella  eh'  h  seconda, 
QfooA  U  Sol  muta  quadra,  all'  ora  sesta." 

Dante  therefore  did  not  suppose  Adam  to  have 
beei  mort  than  seven  hours  in  the  earthly  paradise. 
Adam  is  stated  to  have  lived  930  years :  so  it  would 
teem  that  the  death  which  resulted  from  his  sin 
vas  the  spiritual  death  of  alienation  from  God. 
'*In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
sorely  die:'*  and  accordingly  we  find  that  this 
qiiritual  death  began  to  work  immediately.  The 
SODS  of  Adam  mentioned  in  Scripture  are  Cain, 
Abd  and  Seth.  It  is  implied,  howevo*,  that  he 
had  others.  S.  L. 

AIKAM  (D'lH=«ir«A;«  [Comp.  Aid.  'AS- 

lyj:]  Adom)^  a  dty  on  the  Jordan  "  beside  (l^D) 
^Zarthan/  *'  in  the  time  of  Joshua  (Josh.  ill.  16). 
It  is  not  dsewhere  mentioned,  nor  is  there  any  ref- 
erence to  it  in  Josephus.  The  LXX.  (both  MSS.) 
[both  m  the  Kom.  ed.  and  the  Alex.  MS.]  has  cw; 
fiipovi  KaputBiapifjL  [Vat.  Kadtaipeiy],  a  curious 
lariation,  in  which  it  has  been  suggested  (Stanley, 
S.  ^.  P.  App.  §  80,  note)  that  a  trace  of  Adam 
<4>pean  in  apifi,  D  being  changed  to  R  according 
to  the  frequent  custom  of  the  LXX. 
NoU.  —  ITie  A.  V.  here  follows  the  Ken^  which, 

for  D79?  =  "  by  Adam,"  the  reading  in  the  He- 

blew  text  or  Chetib,  has  07^9  ~  "  ^™  Adam," 
an  alteration  which  is  a  questionable  unprovement 
(Reil,  p.  51).  The  accurate  rendering  of  the  text 
is  "  rose  up  upon  a  heap,  very  fiir  ofl^  by  Adam, 
theeitythatisb&BdeZarthan"  (Stanley,  iS.  cf  P. 
p.  304,  note).  G. 

AIKAMAH  (npiW  learih]:  *ApfjLal0j 
[Alex.  Comp.  Aid.  *ASatil:]  Edema\  one  of  the 
>*fneed  cities  "  of  Naphtali,  named  between  Chin- 
aereth  and  ha-Ramah  (Josh.  xix.  36).  It  was 
?rohably  situated  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee, but  no  trace  of  it  has  yet  been  discovered. 

ADAMANT  i^^^^l^  thdnUr:  iZofMriyoS' 
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«  Ou  the  place  have  derived  its  name  ft^nn  the 

•fct'  ground"  (rTpTMH)  which  was  in  this  veiy 

Mghborhood  —  « between    Suocoth    and    Zarthan  '^ 


adrimas  *):  Tlie  word  ShduUr  occxm  as  a  common 
noun  eleven  times  in  the  O.  T.  In  ei^ht  of  these 
passages  it  evidently  stands  for  some  prickly  plant, 
and  accordingly  it  is  rendered  ^*  briers  "<^  by  the 
A.  y.  In  the  three  remaining  passages  (Jer.  xvil. 
1 ;  Ez.  iii.  9 ;  Zech.  vii.  12)  it  is  the  representative 
of  some  stone  of  excessive  hardness,  and  is  used 
in  each  of  these  last  instances  metaphorically.  In . 
Jer.  xvil.  1,  SItdmu'==  **  diamond  "  in  the  text  of 
the  A.  y.  "  The  sui  of  Judah  is  written  with  a 
pen  of  iron  and  with  the  point  of  a  diamond," 
i.  e.  the  people's  idoktry  is  indelibly  fixed  in  their 
auctions,  aigraved  as  it  ware  on  the  tablets  of 
their  hearts.  In  Ez.  iii.  9,  <SM;nir  =  "  adamant" 
*'  As  an  adunant  harder  thui  flint  have  I  made 
thy  forehead,  fear  them  not."  Here  the  word  is 
intended  to  signify  tliat  firmness  of  purpose  with 
which  the  prophet  should  resist  the  sin  of  the  re- 
bellious house  of  Israel.  In  Zech.  vii.  12,  the 
Hebrew  word  =  "  adamant-stone  "  —  "  Yea,  they 
made  their  hearts  as  an  adamant-stone,  lest  they 
should  hear  the  law,"  — and  is  used  to  express  the 
hardness  of  the  hearts  of  the  Jews  in  resisting 
truth. 

The  LXX.  aflbrd  us  but  little  clue  whereby  to 
identify  the  mineral  here  spoken  of,  for  in  Ez.  iii.  9 
and  in  Zech.  vii.  12  they  have  not  rendered  the 
Hebrew  word  at  dl,  while  the  whole  passage  in 
Jer.  xvil.  1-5  is  altogether  omitted  in  the  Vatican 
MS. ;  the  Alexandrine  MS.,  however  has  the  pas- 
sage, and  reads,  with  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Theo- 
dotion,  and  Symmachus,  **  with  a  nail  of  ada- 
mant." <<  **  Adamant "  occurs  in  the  Apocrypha, 
in  Ecdus.  xvi.  16. 

Our  English  **  Adamant"  is  derived  from  the 
Greek,*  and  signifies  "the  onoonquerable,"  in 
allusion,  perhaps,  to  the  hard  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance, or,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxvii.  15),  because 
it  was  supposed  to  be  indestructible  by  fire^  The 
Greek  writers  0  generally  apply  the  word  to  som» 
very  hard  metal,  perhaps  sUfL,  though  they  do  also 
use  it  for  a  mineral  Pliny,  in  the  chapter  referred 
to  above,  enumerates  six  varieties  of  Adtiuuit, 
Dana  (SysL  Mineral,  art.  Diamond)  says  that  the 
word  "  Adamas  was  applied  by  the  ancients  to  sev- 
eral minerals  differing  much  in  their  physical 
properties.  A  few  of  these  are  quartz^  specular 
iron  ore,  emery^  and  other  substances  of  rather 
high  degrees  of  hardness,  which  cannot  now  be 
identified."  Nor  does  the  English  language  attach 
any  one  definite  meaning  to  Adamant ;  sometimes 
indeed  we  understand  the  diamond^  by  it,  but  it  is 
often  used  vaguely  to  express  any  substance  of  im- 


&  Aialk   ^^Lmw  ®^  < 


WL4J1,   **da 


moa.    The  Chaldee  S'^^'ptT. 

c  The  word   is   then    frequently  associated  with 

rr^l??,  "thorns." 

rf  €1'  5vwx*  «*«MayTM^,  I'XX.  Alex.;  "in  ungue 
adamantino,"  Vulg. 

*  a,  Sofuua. 

/  It  Lb  incorrect  to  suppose  that  even  the  diamond^ 
which  Is  only  pure  carbon  cryBtalUzed,  is  ''  Invincible  " 
by  fire.  It  will  bum,  and  at  a  temperature  of  14° 
Wedgewood  will  be  wholly  consumed,  producing  cap 
bonio  acid  gas. 

a  Comp.  also  Senec.  Herod.  Fur.  807 :  "  Adamants 
texto  vinclre." 

A  Our  English  diamond  is  merely  a  corruption  of 
adamant.    Comp.  the  French  diamantt. 
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penetrable  hardness.  Chaucer,  Baoon,  Shiike»- 
peare,  use  it  in  some  instances  for  the  iodettone.0 
In  modern  mineralogy  the  simple  term  Adamant 
has  no  technical  signification,  but  Adamantine  Spar 
is  a  mineral  well  known,  and  is  closely  allied  to  that 
which  we  have  good  reason  for  identifying  with  the 
Shdmtr  or  Adamant  of  the  Bible. 

That  some  hard  cutting  stone  is  intended  can 
be  shown  from  the  passage,  in  Jeremiah  quoted 
aboTe.  Moreover  the  Hebrew  root^  (Shdmar^  **to 
cut,"  ^^  to  pierce  " ),  from  which  the  word  is  derived, 
reveals  the  nature  of  the  stone,  the  sharpness  of 
which,  moreover,  is  proved  by  the  identity  of  the 
original  word  with  a  Inner  or  thorn.  Now  since, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  given  much  at- 
tention to  the  suLgect,  the  Hebrews  appear  to  have 
been  unacquainted  with  the  true  diamond,<^  it  is 
very  probable,  fi:x)m  the  expression  in  £s.  iii.  9,  of 
**  adaJnant  harder  than  JimL,"  ^  that  by  Shdmir  is 
intended  some  variety  of  Corundum^  a  mineral 
inferior  only  to  the  diamond  in  hardness.  Of  this 
mineral  then  are  two  principal  groups;  one  is  crys- 
talline, the  other  granular  ;  to  the  crystalline  va- 
rieties belong  the  indigo-blue  sapphire,  the  red 
oriental  ruby,  the  yellow  oriental  topaz,  the  green 
oriental  emoald,  the  violet  oriental  amethyst,  the 
brown  adamantine  spar.  But  it  is  to  the  granular 
or  massive  variety  that  the  Shdmir  may  with  most 
probability  be  as^gned.  This  is  the  modem  Kmery^ 
eztensivdy  used  in  the  arts  for  poUshing  and  cutting 
gems  and  other  hard  substances;  it  is  found  in 
Saxony,  Italy,  Asia  Minor,  the  East  Indies,  ^., 
and  **  occurs  in  boulders  or  nodules  in  mica  slate,  in 
talcose  rock,  or  in  granular  limestone,  associated 
with  oxide  of  iron;  the  cok>r'is  smoke-gray  or 
bluish-gray;  fracture  imperfect.  The  best  kinds 
are  those  which  have  a  blue  tint;  but  many  tub- 
stances  now  sold  under  the  name  of  entery  contain 
no  corundum."  <  The  Greek  name  for  the  emery 
Is  SmyrU  or  Smiris/  and  the   Hebrew  lexioo- 


a  Ohauoer,  Romaunt  of  the  Roae^  1182;  Shakes- 
psare,  Mid.  Night  Dr.  Act  ii.  so.  2.  and  Droit,  and 
Oeu.  Act  itf.  so.  2 ;  Bacon^s  Euoy  on  Dravel. 

h  Flint's  Coneordantiay  '^O^j  *^<^^^i  impingere. 

Bui  Geienias,   Thes.  sub  voc  '^007,  i-  ?•  *^DD, 

*">t2t27,  korruit^  rigmt.    Whence  Arab.  -r^_ufr  Samur^ 

(tan  ElgypUan  thom "  (see  Vorskal,  Ft.  JEg.  Ar.  cxxiU. 

6   >     ^ 
176),  and  \^Lw,  adamas.     SeeFreytag,  J>z.  Arab. 

s.  T. 

e  Dana  says  that  the  method  of  poUahlng  dlMnonds 
was  flnt  discovered  in  1466  by  Louis  Bers^D,  a  dt- 
fann  of  Bruges,  previous  to  which  time  the  diamond 
was  only  Icnoim  in  its  native  uncut  state.  It  is  quite 
dear  that  Sftim'tr  cannot  mean  diamond^  for  if  it  did 
the  word  would  be  mentioned  with  predous  stones; 
but  this  is  not  the  case. 

^  "^^  PJ7.  That  iy,  though  it  may  some- 
times be  applied  to  ^  rock  "  generally,  yet  sometinies 
Bt^mi,  or  some  other  variety  of  qiuutx^  seems  clear 
fkom  Bx.  iv.  25 : — "  Then  SQpporah  took  a  sharp  stone  " 

(*1  '  \  TiZr.  That  flint  knives  were  in  ccxnmon  use 
amongst  Bastem  nations  is  well  known.  Compare 
that  very  interesting  verse  of  the  LXX.,  Josh.  xxiv. 

n. 

«  Ansted's  Mineralogy,  $  894. 
'^  viivpiit   or  o-fiipif,   vfUpi^   est  £f^iov   et8<K 
(HBsyehius) ;  ay*  <pis  ktBoi  iari  (DIosoor.  v.  166).    Both 
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graphen  derive  this  word  from  the  Hebrew  ShdmUt 
lliere  seems  to  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  twc 
words  are  identical,  and  that  by  Adamant  we  are 
to  understand  the  emery-^tone^o  or  the  uncrystal- 
line  variety  of  the  Corundum. 

The  word  Shamik  occurs  in  the  0.  T.  three 
times  as  a  proper  name — once  as  the  name  of  a 
man  A  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  24),  and  twice  as  the  name  of 
a  town.  The  name  of  the  town  may  have  reference 
to  the  rocky  nature  of  the  situatioii,  or  to  hriert 
and  thorns  abundant  in  the  neighboriiood.* 

W.  H. 

AIXAMI  0^7^  ["humanus,"  human^  or 
Adamite:]  *Ao/i4;  [Alex.  Aid.  *Apfiaii  Comp.*A8- 
ffifjdi]  Adanu),  a  place  on  the  border  of  Naphtali, 
named  after  Allon  bezaanannim  (Josh.  xix.  83). 
By  some  it  is  taken  in  connection  with  the  next 
name,  han-Nekeb,  but  .see  Reland,  p.  545.  In  the 
post-biblical  times  Adami  bore  the  name  of  Damin. 

ADAB  (accurately  Addar,  "H*^  [height]: 
^dpaZa;  [Alex.  Aid.  Comp.  *A99apd:]  Addar),  a 
place  on  the  south  boundary  of  Palestine  and  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  8)  which  in  the  parallel  list  is 
called  Hazar-addab. 

Aa)AR.     [Months.] 

AD'ASA  QA^offd,  LXX.;  tA  ^ASwrd,  Jos.: 
Adarsij  Adaztr),  a  place  in  Judaea,  a  day's  jour- 
ney from  Gazera,  and  30  stadia  finom  Bethhoron 
(Jos.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §  5).  Here  Judas  Maocabaeus 
encamped  before  the  battle  in  which  Nicanor  was 
killed,  Nicanor  having  pitched  at  fiethhoron  (1 
Mace.  vii.  40, 45).  In  <he  OnomaSticon  it  is  men- 
tioned as  near  Guphna  [the  Roman  Gophna  and 
present  Jufna,2\  miles  north-west  of  Bethel.  See 
Ophki.] 

AIXBBEL  (VS27S :  NcgWe^A;  pn  1  Chr., 
Vat.  No38fiut?A;  Comp.**AjS87j^X;  Aid.  AWi^X:] 
Adbeel;  *Afih4rikos,  Joseph.;  "perhaps  ^miradi 

of  God,^  from  LjjNfi  mirade"  Gesen.  *.  v.)  a 

son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  29),  and 
probably  the  progenitor  of  an  Arab  tribe.  No  sat- 
is&ctory  identification  of  this  name  with  that  of 
any  people  or  place  mentioned  by  the  Greek  geog- 
raphers, or  by  the  Arabs  themselves,  has  yet  been 
discovered.  The  latter  have  lost  most  of  the  names 
of  Ishmael*s  descendants  between  that  patriarch 
and  *Adnto  (who  is  said  to  be  of  the  2l8t  genera- 
tion before  Mohammed),  and  this  could  scarcely 
have  been  the  case  if  tribes,  or  places  named  after 
them,  existed  in  the  tames  oif  Arabian  historians  or 
rebtters  of  traditions:  it  is  therefore  unlikely  that 


statements  are  correct ;  the  one  refers  to  the  powder^ 
the  other  to  the  stone.  The  Oennan  Smirgel,  or 
SehmirgeL,  is  evidently  allied  to  the  Hebrew  or  Greek 
words.  Bohlen  considers  the  Hebrew  word  to  be  <tf 
Indian  origin,  comparing  asmira,  a  stone  which  eats 
away  iron.  Doubtless  all  these  words  have  a  oommon 
origin. 

0  This  is  probably  the  same  stone  which  Herodotus 
(vii.  69)  says  the  Ethiopians  in  the  army  of  Xerxes 
used  instead  of  iron  to  point  their  arrows  with,  and 
by  means  of  which  th^  engraved  seals. 

h  In  the  Keri.    The  Chethib  has  "^!^^,  S9t&m^ 
<  It  will  be  enough  merely  to  allude  to  the  Rabbini- 
cal fkble  about  Solomon,  the  Hoopoe,  and  the  worm 
Shamir.     See  Bochart's  Werozoieon,  vol.  iii.  p.  842, 
ed.  Bosenmttllar,  and  Buxtort;  Lac.  Tbimud.  coL  2465. 
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namcB  are  to  be  recoveined  ftvm  the  works  of 
DAtive  Mithon.  But  some  they  have  taken,  and 
appai«ntly  comipted,  from  the  Bible;  and  among 
these  is  Adbed,  wriUen  (in  the  Mir^  ez-Zemdn) 

Ju^.  E.S.P. 

AD-DAN  (I^S  [strong]:  'Hidy,  LXX.; 
'Aakdp  [VaX.  AAXap,  Alex.  AAof ],  Apocr.  1  Esdr. : 
AJi»ik,  V^ulgOi  oi^  o>  ^^  places  firom  which  some  of 
the  captivity  returned  with  Zerubbabel  to  Judaea 
who  could  not  show  their  pedigree  as  Israelites 
(Ezr.  ii.  59 ).  In  the  parallel  lists  of  Nehemiah  (vii. 
61)  and  Esdras  the  name  is  Addon  and  Aalar. 

G. 

*  Periiaps  the  name  Aalar  in  1  Esdr.  ▼.  36  cor- 
responds to  Immer  m  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  It 
appears  in  Esdras  as  the  name  of  a  man.     See 

('IIAKAATIIAI^R.  A. 

AJXDAB  ("^^:  'A9(p;  [Vat.  AAci;  Alex. 
Apf9;  Comp.  *A8<jtp:]  Addar\  son  of  Bela  (1  Chr. 
Tiii.  3),  called  Ard  in  Num.  xxvi.  40. 

ADDER.  This  word  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V. 
is  the  representative  of  four  distinct  Hebrew  names, 
mentioned  below.  It  occurs  in  Gen.  xlix.  17  (mar- 
gin, arrou>-€naJce);  Ps.  Iviii.  4  (margin,  asp);  xci. 
13  (margin,  asp) ;  Prov.  xxiii.  32  (margin,  cocka- 
trice); and  in  Is.  xi.  8,  xiv.  29,  lix.  5,  the  margin 
has  ndtler,  where  the  text  has  cockatrice.  Our 
English  word  adder  is  used  for  any  poisonous  snake, 
and  is  applied  in  this  general  sense  by  the  transla- 
tors of  the  A.  y.o  They  use  in  a  simiht^  way  the 
synonymous  term  a^. 

L  Acsktib  (2Vr3'5  :  iunris-  a^)  is  found 
only  in  Ps.  cxl.  3 :  "  lliey  have  sharpened  their 
toognes  like  a  serpent,  adder's  poison  is  under  their 
lip^*^  The  latter  half  of  this  verse  is  quoted  by 
SC  Paul  from  the  LXX.  in  Rom.  iii.  13.  The 
poison  of  venomous  serpents  is  often  employed  by 
the  sacred  writers  in  a  figurative  sense  to  express 
the  evil  tempera  of  ungodly  men — that  nudignity 
which,  as  Bishop  Home  says,  is  *'  the  venom  and 
poison  of  the  intellectual  world*'  (comp.  Deut. 
xxxiLd3;  Jobxx.  14,  16). 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tamty  what  particular  species  of  serpent  is  intended 
by  the  Hebrew  word ;  the  ancient  visions  do  not 
help  us  at  all,  although  nearly  all  agree  in  some 
kind  of  serpent,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase,  which  understands  a  ipider  by  Acskub, 
interpreting  this  Hebrew  word  by  one  of  somewhat 
similar  forai.^  The  etymology  of  the  term  is  not 
ascertained  with  sufficient  precision  to  enable  us  to 
refer  the  animal  to  any  determinate  species.  Gese- 
nhis  derives  it  from  two  Hebrew  roots,<^  the  com- 
bined wy^ning  of  which  is  "  rolled  in  a  spire  and 
lying  in  ambush;  *'  a  description  which  would  ap- 
ply to  almost  any  kind  of  serpent. 

The  number  of  poisonous  serpents  with  which 
the  Jews  were  acquainted  was  in  all  probability 
fimited  to  some  five  or  six  species  [Seri*ent],  and 
ss  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  identifying 
Peiken  and  SkepkiphM  with  two  well  known  spe- 
cies, vis.  the  Egyptian  Cobra  and  the  Homed  Viper, 
it  H  not  improbable  that  the  Acshub  may  be  repre- 
Koted  by  the  Toriooa  of  Egypt  and  North  Africa. 
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At  a«xy  rate  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Jews  were  luiac- 
quamted  with  this  kind,  which  is  common  in 
Egypt  and  probably  in  Syria:  the  Echis  arenieola. 
therefore,  for  such  is  this  adder's  scientific  name, 
may  be  identical  in  name  and  reality  with  the  ani- 
mal signified  by  the  Hebrew  Acshub, 


a  Adder^  in  systematic  soology,  to  generally  applied 
)o  thoss  genen  which  form  the  fiunily  Ttperida ;  —  Asp^ 
is  Um  Ttpera  Aspis  of  thA  Alps. 


Toxiooa,  of  Elgypt 


»n?^525,  JafiMafc. 


Golond  Hamilton  amtth  suggests  that  the  Ac- 
shub may  be  the  puff  or  spooch-adder  of  the  Dut«h 
colonists  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  that  of 
Western  Africa;  but  it  has  never  leeii  shown  that 
the  Cape  species  ( Clotho  arietans)  or  the  \V.  Afri- 
can species  ( Clotho  latei'istriga)^  the  only  two  hith- 
erto known,  are  either  of  them  inhabitants  of  a  dia- 
trict  so  fiir  north  and  east  as  Egypt. 

2.  Pethen  (]0%     [Asp.] 

3.  Tsepha,  or  Tsiphdni  fP?^,  '»3'iy9!r: 
I^Kyova  hnrl9wy,  KtpAffryis'  rc<7ti/ia)  occure'five 
times  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  In  Prov.  xxiii.  32  it 
is  translated  adder^  and  in  the  three  passages  of 
Isuah  quoted  above,  as  weD  as  in  Jer.  viii.  17,  it  is 
rendered  cockatrice.  The  derivation  of  the  word 
from  a  root  which  means  "  to  hiss  "  does  not  help 
us  at  all  to  identify  the  animal.  From  Jeremiah 
we  leara  that  it  was  of  a  hostile  nature,  imd  from 
the  parallelism  of  Is.  xi.  8,  it  appears  that  the  Tsi 
ph&ni  was  considered  even  more  dreadful  than  the 
Pethen.  Bochart,  in  his  liierozoiam  (iii.  182,  ed. 
Roeenmiiller),  has  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  Tsi- 
phM  is  the  BagUisk  of  the  Greeks  (whence  Jerome 
in  Vulg.  reads  Regulus\  which  was  then  supposed 
to  destroy  life,  bum  up  grass,  and  break  stones  by 
the  pernicious  influence  of  its  breath  (comp.  Plin. 
77.  N,  viii.  c.  33) ;  but  this  is  explaining  an  "  igno- 
tum  per  ignotius." 

Tlie  whole  story  of  the  Basilisk  is  invoked  in 
fiible,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  discover  the 
animial  to  which  the  ancients  attributed  such  terri- 
ble power.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  however,  that 
Forsk&l  (Descr.  Animal,  p.  15)  speaks  of  a  kind  of 
serpent  (QUuber  HdOeik  is  the  name  he  gives  it) 
which  he  says  produces  irritation  on  the  spot 
touched  by  its  breath ;  he  is  quoting,  no  doubt,  the 


e  Thts.  sub  voc. :  —  ITp^,  retronum  njlexit,  and 
3i21?,  insidiatus  est.      AUl  Arab,  kathaba  (impetum 


flioere),    vel 
(VuTst.) 


etlam    gashab    (venenum)    eonforunt. 
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opinion  of  the  Arabs.  Is  this  »  relic  of  the  liasi- 
lukan  fable?  This  creature  was  so  called  from  a 
mark  on  its  head,  supposed  to  resemble  a  kingly 
crown.  Several  serpents,  however,  have  peculiar 
markings  on  the  heaid  —  the  varieties  of  the  Spec- 
tacle-Cobras of  India,  for  example  —  so  that  iden- 
tification is  impossible.  As  the  LXX.  make  use 
of  the  word  Basilisk  (Ps.  xc.  13;  xci.  13,  A.  V.) 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  say  this  much  on  the 
subject.** 

It  is  possible  that  the  Ts^Sni  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  Algerine  adder  ( Chtfio  mauritanica) 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  mere  corgect- 
ure.  Dr.  Harris,  in  his  Natural  History  of  the 
BibUy  erroneously  supposes  it  to  be  identical  with 
the  Brf^ah  zephen  of  Forsk&l,  which,  however,  is  a 
fish  {Trigon  zfphen,  Cuv.),  and  not  a  serpent. 


AJKerine  Adder.    (British  Museum.) 

4.  Shephj)h&n  Cfy^^^f :  iyKa04iiitvos'  ceras- 
Us)  occurs  only  in  (5en.  'i(^.  17,  where  it  is  used 
to  characterize  ths  tribe  of  1  an:  "  Dan  shall  l)e  a 
serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path,  that 
biteth  the  horse's  heels,  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall 
backward."  Various  are  the  reulings  of  the  old 
versions  in  this  passage:  the  Samaritan  interprets 
Shephtpkon  by  "lying  m  wait;"  the  Taigums  of 
Jonathan,  of  Onkelos,  and  of  Jerusalem,  with  the 
Syriac,  "  a  basilisk."  *  The  Arabic  interpreters 
Rrpenius  [i.  e.  the  anonymous  version  edited  by 


n  The  BasOuk  of  naturalists  is  a  most  forbidding- 
looking  yet  harmless  lizard  of  the  flunily  Iguanidtt^ 
order  Sauria.  In  using  the  term,  therefore,  caro 
must  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  mytiiical  serpent 
^th  the  veritable  Saurian. 

*  ]QT)n  {H^krmany,  pemiaosus^  from  D^P,  « to 

lettroy."  <<  Ita  R.  Salom.  Chaldasum  expUcat,  Onke- 
loe  autem  reddit,  Sieut  serpens  Hunnan^  quod  est  no- 
men  serpentis  eujusdam^  eiyus  mcrsus  est  msanabilis ; 

is  autem  est  basOiscus  ^3*13?9!?/'  (Oil.  &m,  i. 
1114.)  •        •  • 

^•^     s 
^  i\JyS  iU^..      [This  is  not  the  rendering  of 

the  venions  referred  to,  which  have      ••^AX.  A.) 

^From  ^5?^>  P'*"««'*i  fnordere,  according  to 
VUrstand  A.  Sehnltens ;  but  Gesenius  denies   this 


,  and  compares  the  Syr.  c23^,  "  to  glide," 
"to  ereep." 


ADDER 

Erpenius]  and  Saadinn  have  "  the  homed  snake;'* « 
and  so  the  Vulg.  Cer«s«a.  The  LXX.,  like  the 
Samaritan,  must  have  connected  the  Hebrew  term 
with  a  word  which  expresses  the  idea  of  "  sitting 
in  ambush."  The  original  word  comes  from  a 
root  which  signifies  "to  prick,"  "pierce,"  or 
"bite."*' 

The  habit  of  the  Shephiph&n,  aUuded  to  in  Ja- 
cob's prophecy,  namely,  that  of  lurking  in  the  sand 
and  biting  at  the  horse's  heels,«  suits  the  character 
of  a  well-known  species  of  venomous  snake,  the  cel- 
ebrated homed  viper,  the  asp  of  Cleopatra  ( Ctrns- 
tes  HasselquisUi)^  which  is  found  abundantly  in  the 
sandy  deserts  of  Egypt,  S}Tia,  and  Arabia.  ITxe 
Hebrew  word  ShephiphCn  is  no  doubt  identical  with 
iht  Arabic  Siffon.  If  \ht  translation  of  this  Ara- 
bic word  by  CJolius  be  compared  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  ihe  Cerastes  in  the  British  Museum,  there 
will  appear  good  reason  for  identifying  the  Shephi- 
phdn  of  Genesis  with  the  Cerastes  of  naturalists. 
"  Siffoti^  serpentis  genus  leve,  punctis  maculisque 
distinctum  "  —  "a  snuUl  kind  of  serpent  marked 
with  dots  and  spots"  (Golius,  Arab.  Lex.  s.  v.). 
"  The  Cerastes  ( Cerastes  Hasselquistii),  brownish 
white  with  pale  brown  irregular  unequal  spots" 
{Cat.  of  Snakes  in  BriL  M.  pt.  i.  29).  It  is  not 
pretended  that  the  mere  fact  of  these  two  animals 
I  eing  sj/otttd  affords  sufficient  ground,  when  taken 
alone,  for  asserting  that  they  are  identical,  for  many 
serpents  have  this  character  in  common ;  but,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  what  has  been  adduced 
above,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  this  slotted  char- 
acto"  beings  only  to  a  very  few  kinds  common  in 
the  localities  m  question,  it  does  at  least  form  strong 
presumptive  evidence  in  favor  of  the  identity  of  the 
Shephiphdn  vriih  the  Cerastes.  Thejiame  of  Ce- 
rastes is  derived  from  a  curious  homlike  process 
above  each  eye  in  the  male,/  which  gives  it  a  for- 
midable appearance.  Bmce,  in  his  Travels  in 
Abyssinia,  has  given  a  very  accurate  and  detailed 
account  of  these  animals.  He  observes  that  he 
found  them  in  greatest  numbers  in  those  parts 
which  were  frequented  by  the  jerboa,  and  that  in 
the  stomach  of  a  Cerastes  he  discovered  the  remains 
of  a  jerboa.  He  kept  two  of  these  snakes  in  a 
glass  vessel  for  two  years  without  any  food.  An- 
other circumstance  mentioned  by  Broce  throws 
some  light  on  the  assertions  of  ancient  authors  as 
to  the  movement  of  this  snake.     J£lian,<7  Isidorus, 


''  hf^  ifxaBoiviv 

*H  KoX  ofiarpoxi^OY  icard  vrCfiop  iv^xii  avei. 

Nicander,  Tkeriae.  268. 

/The  ftmale,  however,  is  supposed  sometimes  to 
possess  these  horns.  Uasselquist  (Itin^r.  pp.  241, 
866)  has  thus  described  them  :  —  "  Tentacula  duo, 
utrinque  unum  ad  latent  verticis,  in  marglne  superiori 
orbitas  oculi,  erecta,  parte  avcrsa  parum  arcoata, 
eademque  parte  parum  canaliculata,  sub-dura,  mem 
brana  tenaci  vestita,  basi  squamis  minimis,  una  serie 
erectis,  cincta,  brevia,  orbitae  oculorum  dhnidia  longi- 
tudine." 

With  this  description  that  of  Oeoffiroy  St  Hilairo 
may  be  compared :  —  ^<  An  dessus  des  yeux  nalt  de 
chaque  c6t4  une  petite  Eminence,  on  comme  on  a  cou- 
tome  de  la  dire  one  petite  come,  longue  de  deux  ou 
trois  lignes,  pr^sentant  dans  le  sens  de  sa  iongneor  dee 
slllons  et  dirig(^  en  liaut  et  un  pen  en  arri^re,  d^oji  le 
nom  de  Ceraste.  La  nature  des  comes  du  Ceraste  est 
tcks  peu  connue,  et  leuis  usages,  si  toutefois  elles 
peuvent  gtre  de  quelque  utilitiS  poor  I'animal,  sont 
entl^rement  ignore." 

0  Ao^by  6i  olfiov  wfiotiviv  >BIiaa,  De  Aninu  xr 
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have  all  mwTded  o!  ibe  Cerastes  that, 
otlter  serpents  creep  along  in  a  straiK^t 
directuin,  thiM  one  imd  tbe  IftcfUitn-ktnis  ^  {no 
doobt  thft  sanie  anituol  under  anotlier  nanw )  move 
fidewiijB.  fitumbEug  si*  it  were  on  eitlier  aide  (and 
eomp,  1  Sur Jiart )  J*  1  aH  tbis  Ijc  compared  w itb  what 
Bnjce  «avi^  "  Tha  CcjTwtes  moves  witii  great  nt- 
pidit/  and  in  all  dilution*,  forwards,  backi^^ards, 
sHewat/s :  wbeii  be  iiK^lmea  to  surjtrise  any  one  who 
it  kio  &r  frum  bim,  he  ltic/j^  (rrV/i  fttA  iuk  Uiirinli 
£At!  ptrfonC  &c.*  Ac.  Tbe  worfJa  of  Ibn  t?liu,  or 
Aricemia.  ai*  to  the  same  eflllect.  It  is  right,  how- 
e^i?r,  to  Bfcile  tbat  nothing  nmusiLd  has  hcen  ub- 
isn «]  in  the  motle  of  prof^resjiion  of  the  *  era^tes 
tiow  m  tlif  i^aniens  of  the  Zrj.  logical  btK-iety ;  but 
of  eourae  nc«5alivc  evidence  in  the  inytiuice  gf  a 
ipecimm  iiul  in  a  state  of  nature  doe?  not  invd- 
idate  the  stal4?u^ent  of  so  accurate  an  oitserver  as 
ISrace. 


ADIKA 
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Thf  Homisd  (\'rii*ttH.     {fram  spocimen  in  Brftliti 

Tlii«  Cerastes  is  eitpemcly  venomous;  Unic» 
c»fupeU«4i  one  to  &i"raleh  eighteen  piteous  upcui  tbe 
thigh  as  qmckly  u  possible,   and  they  all  died 


AIVDON.     [Addan.] 

•  This  varied  orthography,  says  Flint  {Handujb. 
p.  17)  is  owing  to  a  dialectic  difference  which  pro 
nounoed  -x"  as  o.  H. 

AD'DUS  ('AJ5o<Js:  Addus).  1.  The  sonjj  of 
Addns  are  enumerated  among  the  children  of  Solo- 
mon's servanta  who  returned*  with  Zorobal)el  (1 
Esdr.  V.  34);  but  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
parallel  lists  of  Ezra  or  Nehemiah. 

2.  ('Io88o<;;  [Vat.  loWows;]  Alex.  loWows: 
[Aid.  'A«8ovf :]  Addin.)  A  priest  whose  descend- 
ants, according  to  1  Esdr.,  were  unable  to  establish 
their  genealogy  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  were  re 
moved  from  their  priesthood  (1  Esdr.  v.  38).  He 
is  said  to  have  married  Augia,  the  daughter  of 
Berzelus  or  Barzillai.  In  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  he 
is  called  by  his  adopted  name  Barzillai,  and  it  is 
not  clear  whether  Addus  repiesenta  his  original 
name  or  is  a  mere  corruption.  W.  A.  W . 

A'DER  {'^^V.  [»»  ix*^  "'I?*  «  f^y- 
'E8fp;  [Vat.  ninJ;]  ^l^x.  "a^tp:  mder),  A 
Beiyamite,  son  of  Beriah,  chief  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Ayalon  (1  Chr.  viii.  15).  The  name  is,  more 
trorrectly,  Eder.  W.  A.  W. 

ADIDA  ('A8i5<£;  [Sin.  AJ€»5a,  Aieiva  or 
-voi;]  Joseph.  "AWiJo:  Addus^  Adiada),  ^  town 
on  an  eminence  {Ant.  xiii.  6,  §  4)  overlooking  the 
low  country  of  Judah  ('A.  iy  ry  2€^^A.a),  forti- 
tied  by  Simon  Maccabieus  in  his  wars  with  Try- 
phon  (1  Mace.  xii.  38,  xiii.  13).  Alexander  was 
here  defeated  by  Aretas  {AnL  xiii.  15,  §  2);  and 
Vespasian  used  it  as  one  of  his  outposts  in  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  {B.  J.  iv.  9,  §  1).  Probably 
identical  with  Hadid  and  Adithaim  (which  see) 

G. 

A'DIEL  (^S'*73J  [<ymameTU  of  Cod] :  'IcJr 


nearly  in  the  same  interval  of  time.     It  averages  1 2  i  z;^ ;  r Vat  corrupt ;]  Alex.  EJtijX ;  [Comp. ' A8t^X : J 

to  15  inches  in  length,  but  is  occasionally  found        -  ••       -     •  -  ••     -  ••      "  '^'^ -•- 

larger.      It  belongs  to  the  family  [Ipeiidas^  order 
Opkidia,e      [SERPENT.] 

From  the  root  ShajAaph  are  possibly  derived 
the  proper  names  of  Shupham,  whence  the  fieunily 
of  the  SifUPHAMiTES,  Siiephuphan,  and  Shup- 
piM.  W.  H. 

AITDI  CA8jr  [Tisch.  Treg.  »A85e(]).  L  Son 
of  Cosam,  suid  CEttber  of  Mekhi,  in  our  Lord's 
genealogy  (Luke  iii.  28);  the  third  above  Salathiel. 
The  etymology  and  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  are 
doubtful,  aa  it  does  not  occur  in  the  LXX.,  but  it 
probably  represents  the  Hebrew  ^7?»  ^  oitinment, 
and  is  a  short  form  of  Adiel,  or  Adaiah.  The  lat- 
ter name  in  1  Chr.  vi.  41  (26  in  Heb.  Bib.)  is  roi 
dered  in  the  [Roman  edition  of  the]  Septuagint 
'A8cu,  which  is  very  close  to  Addi.       A.  C.  H. 

2.  ('A58£;  [Vat.  A58««':]  Addin.)  This  name 
oeeon  in  a  very  corrupt  verse  (1  Esdr.  ix.  31),  ap- 
pmitly  for  Adna  (Ezra  x.  30).         W.  A.  W. 

ADDO  ('A88«i;  [Vat.  Eiitiy:]  Addin). 
Iddo,  the  enmd&ther  of  the  prophet  Zechariah  (1 
&dr.TLl):  W.A.W. 


(Nieaader,  Jheriae.  2M). 
«  Boehart  {Hieroz.  Ui.  209,  Bosenm.)  says  that  the 

VrsrjOJ    from    ^D27,    eiaudieare^ 


SaDfcins  derive 


V\yZW  to  daudus. 
c  Tae  celebrated  John  Ellit  ^eems  to  have  been  the 
artt  Englishman  who  gave  an  accurate  deecripUoa  of 
be  Cerastes  (see  Pkilosapk.  Tranaaet.  1766). 


AJid).  1.  A  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  de- 
scended from  the  prosperous  &mily  of  Shimd  (1 
Chr.  iv.  36).  He  took  part  in  the  murderous  raid 
made  by  his  tribe  upon  the  peaceable  Hamite  shep- 
herds in  the  valley  of  Gedor,  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah. 

2.  CAJi^A..)  a  priest,  ancestor  of  Maasiai  (1 
Chr.  ix.  12). 

3.  ('05«^A;  [Vat.  Comp.]  Alex. 'nSi^A..)  An- 
cestor of  Azmaveth,  David's  treasurer  (1  Chr. 
XXVU.25).   •  \V.A.W. 

A'DIN  (T^V  [<^«^«»^]-  'AWfi',  'Kliv  [Vat. 
Kfiiv,  A5€iy]  in  Ezr.,  ['A8ivo^,  KZiv'm  1  Esdr.;] 
'HJiV  [Vat.  H8€ii']  in  Neh.:  Adin,  Adan  in  Ezr. 
viii.  6).  Ancestor  of  a  fiimily  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  to  the  number  of  464  (Ezr.  ii.  15  [1 
L:8dr.  V.  12]),  or  655,  according  to  the  paraUel  list 
in  Neh.  vii.  20.  Fifty-one  more  [261  according  tc 
1  Esdr.  viii.  32]  accompanied  Ezra  in  tbe  second- 
caravan  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  viii.  6).  They  joined 
with  Nehemiah  in  a  covenant  to  separate  themselves 
&t)m  the  heathen  (Neh.  x.  16).  W.  A.  W. 

AD'INA  (KJ'^T?  [pliant]:  'Aiiud;  [Comp. 
Vat  FA.  ^Ajftv^O  Adina),  The  son  of  Shiza, 
one  of  David's  captains  beyond  the  Jordan,  and 
chief  of  the  Reubenites  (1  Chr.  xi.  42).  According 
to  the  A.  V.  and  the  Syriac,  he  had  the  command 
of  thurty  men ;  but  the  passage  should  be  rendered 
"and  over  him  were  thirty,"  that  is,  the  thirty  be- 
fore eniunerated  were  his  superiors,  just  as  Benaiab 
was  "  above  the  thirty  "  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  6). 

W.  A.  W 
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ADINO 


ADINO,  THE  EZNITE,  2  Sam.  xx^iii.  8. 
See  Jashobeam. 

AIKINUS  {'l<aty6s;  [Vat.  laS^ti^oj;  Aid. 
^A9iy6s'']  JcukUmut).  Jamik  the  Levite  (1  Esdr. 
Ix.  48;  comp.  Neh.  viu.  7).  W.  A.  W. 

ADITHA1M  (with  the  article,  D\nn5?n 
[the  double  booty]:  Comp.  ' Ay fSBaifii  Aid.  'AJ- 
larvtBBcdyi'  ^e^dom] ),  a  town  belonging  to  Ju- 
dan,  lying  in  the  low  country  {She/tMh)^  and 
named,  between  Sharaim  and  Gederah  (with  the 
article),  in  Josh.  xv.  36  only.  It  \b  entirely  omit^ 
ted  by  the  [Vat  and  Alex.  MSS.  of  the]  LXX. 
At  a  latar  time  the  name  appean  to  have  been 
changed  to  Uadid  <*  (Chadid)  and  Adida.  For  the 
dual  termination,  comp.  the  two  names  occurring 
in  the  same  verse;  also  Kglaim^  Uoronaim,  etc. 

G. 

ADJURATION.     [Exorcism.] 

ADIiAI  [dissyl.]  C^b^r  [=  HJ^IS,/"*- 
dce  ofJah]:  'A«X/*;  [Vat.]  Alex.  A8oi;  [Comp. 
'ASXat:]  Adli),  Ancestor  of  Shaphat,  the  overseer 
of  David*s  herds  that  fed  in  the  broad  valleys  (1 
Chr.  xxviL  29).  W.  A.  W. 

AD^MAH  (npiH  [fortress,  FUrst]:  'A«- 
aud''  Adama)y  one  of  the  "  cities  of  the  plain," 
always  coupled  with  Zeboim  (Gen.  x.  19,  xiv.  2 
8;  Deut.  xxix.  23;  Uos.  xi.  8).  It  had  a  king  of 
its  own. 

ADIMLATHA  (KHDIM :  [MoKur^dp;  Vat 
Alex.  FA.  MaAf}(rcaf>;  Comp.  ^ABfiaBdi]  Adtna- 
tha),  one  of  the  seven  princes  of  Persia  (Esth.  i. 
U). 

AD'NA  (hO"!?  [pleasure]:  'E5i^^;  [VatH. 
EScui^e,  Mu  AtBaiyti]  Edna).  1.  One  of  the 
family  of  Pahath-Moab  who  returned  with  Ezra, 
and  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  30). 

2.  {Mayrds;  [Vat  Alex,  om.;  Comp.  'ESvds.]) 
A  priest,  descendant  of  Uarim,  in  the  days  of  Joi- 
akim,  the  son  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  15). 

W.  A.  W. 

AD'NAH  (njl?  [pleasure]:  'eW:  Ed- 
nas). 1.  A  Manassite  who  deserted  fix)m  Saul  and 
joined  the  fortunes  of  David  on  his  road  to  Ziklag 
fi:x)m  the  camp  of  the  Philistines  (1  Chr.  xii.  20). 

2.  {"EByasi  [Vat.]  Alex.  E^yaas-)  The  com- 
mander-in-chief of  300,000  men  of  Judah,  who 
were  in  Jehoshaphat's  army  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14). 

W.  A.  W. 

ADO'NI-BE'ZEK  (^^[5"^?*^^^  lord  of  Be- 
tek:  ^AHwyifieC^K'  Adonibesec),  king  of  Bezek,  a 
city  of  the  Canaanites.  [Bezek.]  This  chieftain 
was  vanquished  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Ju«lg.  i.  3- 
7),  who  cut  off  his  thumbs  and  great  toes,  and 
brought  him  prisoner  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died. 
He  confessed  that  he  had  inflicted  the  same  cruelty 
upon  70  petty  kings  whom  he  had  conquered. 

R.  W.  B. 

*  Cassel  in  his  note  on  Judg.  i.  6  (Richter  u. 
Ruth,  p.  6),  mentions  some  parallels  to  this  barbar- 
ity, which  show  that  it  was  not  uncommon  in  an- 
cient times.  The  form  of  the  mutihiticm  was  not 
arbitrary,  but  chosen  in  order  to  render  those  who 
suffered  it  unfit  for  warlike  service:  henceforth  they 
eould  neither  wield  the  bow,  nor  stand  firm  in  bat- 
tle, or  escape  by  flight     When  the  inhabitants  of 


a  If  io,  It  is  an  iiutanoe  of  Ain  chan^ng  to  Outh 
(MeOtf  p  496). 
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iEgina  were  conquered  b.  c.  456,  the  Athenia 
ordered  their  right  thumbs, to  be  cut  ofl'  so  thai 
they  might  not  be  able  to  handle  the  spear,  thoiu^ 
as  slaves  they  might  pull  the  oar  (ilillian,  Vtur. 
Hist  ii.  9).  The  confession  of  the  savage  chief 
(Judg.  i.  7)  testifies  to  the  natimd  sentiment  tliai 
the  wicked  deserve  to  experience  the  suffering;* 
which  they  themselves  have  inflicted  on  others 
(comp.  Ps.  vii.  15,  16).  Adoni-bezek  had  humili- 
ated as  well  as  maimed  his  victims:  "they  had 
gathered  their  meat  under  his  table  "  (Judg.  i.  7, 
and  comp.  Matt.  xv.  27).  It  is  said  of  some  of  the 
Pulhian  kings  that  at  table  they  threw  food  to 
their  fomished  vassals,  who  would  catch  it  up  like 
dogs,  and  like  dogs  were  beaten  till  blood  flowed 
from  them  (Athen.  Deipn.  lib.  iv.  p.  152  d). 
Adoni-bezek  is  obviously  not  so  much  a  proper 
name  as  a  title.  H. 

♦AD0N1CAM,  AD0N1CAN.     [Adon- 

IKAM.] 

ADONI'JAH  (nj3^^?,  5injD*T^?,  my  Lord 
is  Jehovah :  'Aiwvias'  AdorUas).  1.  The  fonrth 
son  of  David  by  Ilaggith,  bom  at  Hebron,  while 
his  &ther  was  king  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  iii.  4). 
After  the  death  of  his  three  brothers,  Amnon,  Chi- 
leab,  and  Absalom,  he  became  eldest  son;  and, 
wh^n  his  father's  strength  was  visibly  declining, 
put  forward  his  pretensions  to  the  crown,  by  equip- 
ping himself  in  royal  state,  with  chariots  and  hoive- 
men,  and  fifty  men  to  run  before  him,  in  imitation 
of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  1)  whom  he  also  resembled 
in  personal  beauty,  and  apparently  also  in  charac  ■ 
ter,  as  indeed  Josephus  says  {Ant.  vii.  14,  §  4). 
For  this  reason  he  was  plainly  unfit  to  be  king, 
and  David  promised  Bathsheba  that  her  son  Solo- 
mon should  inherit  the  crown  (I  K.  i.  30),  for  there 
was  no  absolute  claim  of  primogeniture  in  these 
Eastern  monarchies.  Solomon's  cause  was  espoused 
by  the  best  of  David's  counsellors,  the  illustrious 
prophet  Nathan ;  Zadok,  the  descendant  of  Eleazar, 
and  representative  of  the  elder  line  of  priesthood ; 
Benaiah,  the  captain  of  the  king's  body-guard ;  to- 
gether with  Shimei  and  Rei,  whom  Ewald  {Ges- 
chichtCy  iii.  266)  coi^jectures  to  be  David's  two  sur- 
viving brothers,  comparing  1  Chr.  ii.  13,  and  iden- 
tifying ^37D127  with  J1V12W  {SktTnmah  in  our 

version),  and  '^J?'^  with  '^T^  (our  Raddai).  From 
1  K.  ii.  8,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Shimei  of  2  Sam. 
xvi.  5  could  have  actively  espoused  Sobmon's  cause. 
On  the  side  of  Adon\jah,  who  when  he  made  his 
attempt  on  the  kingdom  was  about  35  years  old  (2 
Sam.  V.  5),  were  Abiathar,  the  representative  of 
Eli*B,  t.  e.  the  junior  line  of  the  priesthood  (de- 
scended from  Ithamar,  Aaron's  fourth  son),  and 
Joab,  the  fiunous  commander  of  David's  army;  the 
latter  of  whom,  always  audacious  and  self-willed, 
probably  expected  to  find  more  congenial  elements 
in  Adon^ah's  court  than  in  Solomon's.  His  name 
and  influence  secured  a  large  number  of  foUowen 
among  the  captains  of  the  royal  army  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (comp.  1  K.  i.  9  and  25);  and 
these,  together  with  all  the  princes  except  Solonnm, 
were  entertained  by  Adon\jah  at  a  great  sacrificial 
feast  held  *^  by  the  stone  Zoheleth,  which  is  by 
Enrogd."  The  meaning  of  the  stone  Zoheleth  ii 
very  doubtful,  being  translated  rock  of  the  tDaick- 
tower  in  the  Chaldee;  great  rocky  Sjt.  and  Arab.; 
and  explained  »*  rock  of  the  stream  of  water  "  by 
R.  Kimchi.  En-rogel  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  7, 
as  a  spring  on  the  border  of  Judah  and  Beqjamin, 
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8.  cf  Jerusalem,  and  may  be  the  same  as  that 
•ftenranb  called  the  Wdl  of  Job  or  Joab  (Ain 
Apib).  It  is  explauied  spnnt/  of  the  fuller  by  the 
Chaldet  Paraphraat,  perhaps  because  he  treads  his 

skthes  wilh  bis  fiwt  (^.J'^t  see  Gesen.  s.  v.);  but 
eomp.  DeuU  xi.  10,  when  **  watering  with  the 
feet  '*  refers  to  machines  trodden  with  the  foot,  and 
SDeb  possibly  the  spring  of  Kogel  supplied.  [Ks- 
HCKJKL.]  A  meeting  for  a  religious  purpose  would 
be  held  near  a  spring,  just  as  iu  later  times  sites 
fcr  tMfvxai  were  chosen  by  the  waterside  (Acts 
xrl  13). 

Nathan  and  Bath^d«,  now  thoroughly  alarmed, 
apprised  David  of  these  proceedings,  who  immedi- 
stely  gave  orders  that  Sobmion  should  be  conducted 
on  the  royal  mole  in  solemn  procession  to  Uihon, 
a  sprim^  on  the  west  of  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxxii. 
3U).  |GinoN.]  Here  he  was  anointed  and  pro- 
dumed  king  by  Zadok,  and  joyftilly  recognized  by 
the  people.  This  decisive  measure  struck  terror 
bto  the  opposite  party,  and  Adonijah  fled  to  the 
suictiiary,  but  was  pardoned  by  8ok>mon  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  "shew  himself  a  worthy 
nan,"  with  the  threat  that  "  if  wickedness  were 
found  in  him  be  should  die  **  (i.  52). 

The  death  of  David  quickly  followed  on  these 
events;  and  Adon^ah  b^fged  Bathsheba,  who  as 
''kmg's  mother''  would  now  have  special  dignity 
sod  biluenoe  [Asa],  to  procure  Solomon's  consent 
to  his  marriage  with  Abishag,  who  had  been  the 
wife  of  David  in  his  old  age  (1  K.  L  3).  This  was 
regsrded  as  equivalent  to  a  fresh  attempt  on  the 
tlvone  [Absau>m;  Abnkk];  and  therefore  Solo- 
moo  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  by  Benaiah,  in 
seeordance  with  the  terms  of  his  previous  pardon. 
Far  from  k>oking  upon  this  as  **  the  most  flagrant 
act  of  despotism  since  Doeg  massacred  the  priests 
St  Saul's  command  *'  (Newman,  Iltbreio  Afonardiiff 
ch.  iv.),  we  must  consider  that  the  clemency  of 
Solomon  in  sparing  Adonyah  till  he  thus  again  re- 
veled a  treasonat^  purpose,  stands  in  remarkable 
eootnst  with  the  almost  imiversal  pnictice  of 
Eastern  sovereigns.  Any  one  of  these,  situated 
like  Sobmun,  would  probably  have  secured  his 
throne  by  putting  all  his  brothers  to  death,  whereas 
«e  have  no  reason  to  think  that  any  of  David's 
tons  soared  except  the  open  pretender  Adun\jah, 
though  all  seem  to  have  opposed  Solomon's  claims; 
sod  if  his  execution  be  thought  an  act  of  severity, 
we  most  remember  that  we  cannot  expect  to  find 
the  principlei  of  the  Gospel  acted  upon  a  thousand 
yean  before  Christ  came,  and  that  it  is  hard  for 
«,  m  this  nineteenth  century,  altogether  to  realize 
the  position  of  an  Oriental  king  in  that  remote 

•SB- 

2.  [Aid.  Vat.  Alex.  *A^vrlay.]  A  Levite  in 
t&e  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

3.  fA^oyfa;  Alex.  Aovoa;  Vat.  FA.  E^cwia; 
Ald.*Aar(a;  Comp.  'AJia^ias*  AfUmia.]  One  of 
the  Jewish  chieSi  in  the  time  of  Neheuuah  (x.  16). 

He  is  called  Adonikam  (CI^^^^H*.  'ASwyiici/i: 
iUMoeiM)  in  Ezr.  iL  13.  Comp.'Ezr.  viii.  13; 
NA.  vii.  18.  G.  E.  L.  C. 

ADONaKAM  (D^J^yibJ  [hi-d  of  the  enemy, 
Ges.;  or  hrd  .who  assists,  Fiirst]:  *A9«jriicfi{/ft  [or 
"Kdv;  Vat.  varies  in  each  place] :  Alwucun),  The 
ions  of  Adonikam,  666  in  number,  were  among 
thoie  who  returned  from  Babyfon  with  Zerubbabd 
(Err.  iL  W;  Neh-  vii.  18;  1  Esdr.  v.  14).  In  the 
Mt  two  passages  the  numb^  is  067.  The  remain- 
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der  of  the  family  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  13: 
1  Ksdr.  viii.  39).  The  name  is  given  as  Ai>oNi- 
JAH  in  Neh.  x.  16.  [In  1  Esdr.  v.  U,  A.  V.  ed. 
1611,  etc.  reads  Adonican,  and  viii.  3D,  Adonicam. 
~A.]  W.  A.  W. 

ADONI'RAM  (D;!^3'^if  [loi-d  of  exaJia- 
/Km],  1  K..  iv.  6;  by  an  unusual  contraction  AdO- 

ItAM,  Q7^^'  ^  ^^^'  "'  ^^f  ^^  ^  ^'  ^'  ^^« 

also  Hadorax,  D^'in,  2  Chr.  x.  18:  'A9a)ytpii/i\ 

[Vat.  -yu-y  in  1  K.  xii.  Apafii]  Admiram^  A(hk- 
mm).  Chief  receiver  of  the  tribute  during  the 
reigns  of  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  21),  SolonK>n  (IK. 
iv.  6)  and  Kehoboam  (1  K.  xii.  18).  I'his  last 
monarch  sent  him  to  collect  the  tribute  from  the 
rebellious  Israelites,  by  whom  he  was  stoned  to 
death.     [See  also  1  K.  v.  14.]  K.  W.  B. 

ADO^I-ZBa)E0  (pn?'''?'TS;,  foit/  ofjm- 

Uce:  *A9vytfi§C4K\  [Comp.  •AJwwo'eJ^ic:]  Adon- 
ise<kc)y  the  Amorite  king  of  Jerusalem  wlio  organ- 
ized a  league  with  four  other  Aniorlte  princes 
against  Joshua.  The  confederate  kings  having  laid 
siege  to  Gibeon,  Joshua  marched  to  the  relief  of 
his  new  allies  and  put  the  besiegers  to  (light  The 
five  kings  took  reftige  in  a  cave  at  Makkeuah, 
whence  they  were  taken  and  slain,  their  bodies 
hung  on  trees  and  then  buried  in  the  place  of  their 
conceahnent  (Josh.  x.  1-27).     [Joshua.] 

U.  VV.  B. 

*  Adoni-zedek  (note  the  meaning)  was  no  doubt 
the  official  name  of  the  Jebusite  kings  at  .lerusalem, 
as  Pharaoh  was  that  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  Agag 
that  of  the  Amalekites,  Jabin  that  of  the  Hazor- 
ites,  and  the  like.  See  Hengstenberg's  Beitraf/e^ 
iii.  306,  and  Keil's  Buck  Josua,  p.  171.         II. 

ADOPTION  (v/o6s(r(a)t  an  expression  meta- 
phorically used  by  St  Paul  in  reference  to  the  pro* 
sent  and  prospective  privileges  of  Christians  (Kom. 
viii.  15,  23;  Gal.  iv.  5;  Eph.  i.  5).  He  probably 
alludes  to  the  Roman  custom  of  adoption,  by  which 
a  person  not  having  children  of  his  own  might 
adopt  as  his  son  one  bom  of  other  parents.  It  was 
a  formal  act,  effected  either  by  the  process  named 
adrofffUio,  when  the  person  to  be  adopted  was  in- 
dependent of  his  parent,  or  by  adojHio,  specifically 
so  called,  when  in  the  power  of  his  parent  (See 
Did,  of  Or,  and  Bom.  AnL  art  Ai>oiTi«).)  The 
eflfect  ojf  it  was  that  the  adopted  child  was  entitled 
to  the  name  and  sacra  piivaUi  of  his  nuw  father, 
and  ranked  as  his  heir-at-kw;  while  the  father  on 
his  part  was  entitled  to  the  property  of  the  son, 
and  exercised  towards  him  all  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  a  lather.  In  short  the  relationship  was  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  as  existed  between 
a  natural  fiither  and  son.  The  selection  of  a  per- 
son to  be  adopted  implied  a  decided  preference  and 
love  on  the  part  of  the  adopter;  and  St.  Paul  aptly 
transfers  the  well-known  feelings  and  customs  con- 
nected with  the  act  to  illustrate  the  position  of  tha 
Christianized  Jew  or  Grentile.  The  Jews  them- 
selves were  unacquabited  with  the  process  of  adop- 
tion: indeed  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with 
the  regulations  of  the  Mosaic  kw  afiectuig  the 
inheritance  of  property.  The  instances  occcasion- 
ally  adduced  as  referring  to  the  custom  (Gen.  xv. 
3,  xvi.  2,  XXX.  5-9)  are  evidently  not  cases  of 
adoption  proper.  W.  L.  B. 

ADOIIA  or  A'DOR.     [Adoraim.] 

ADOBAIM  (Q^:?''1TS:  'Kit^paU  [Alex.  /> 
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wnaXfjLi]  Athtram),  a  fortified  city  built  by  R^obo- 
am  (2  Chr.  xi.  9),  in  Judah«  (Jos.  Ani.  viii.  10, 
§  1),  apparently  in  or  near  the  Sheftlah^  since,  al- 
though omitted  from  the  lists  in  Josh.  xv.  it  is  by 
Joaephus  {Ant.  xiii.  9,  §  1,  15,  §  4;  B.  J.  i.  2,  §  0, 
L  8,  §  4)  ahnost  uniformly  coupled  vritli  Mareshah, 
which  was  certainly  situated  there.  For  the  dual 
tormination  compare  Adithaim,  Gederothaim,  etc. 
By  Josephus  it  is  given  as  "ASwpa,  *A9^€os  i  and 
hi  Ant.  xiii.  G,  §  5,  he  calls  it  a  *'  city  of  Idunuea,'* 
under  which  name  were  included,  in  the  hAer  times 
of  Jewish  history,  the  southern  parts  of  Judsea  it- 
self (Keland,  p.  48;  Robinson,  ii.  69).  Adoraim  is 
probably  the  same  place  with  ''Adwpa  (1  Mace.  xiii. 
20),  unless  that  be  Dor,  on  the  sea^coast  below  Car- 
md.  Robinson  identifies  it  with  Dura^  a  "  large  vil- 
lage "  on  a  rising  ground  west  of  Hebron  (ii.  215). 

G. 
♦  Dura  "  is  one'of  the  largest  villages  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Hebron,  and  is  properly  the  chief  place  *' 

(Rob.  ii.  214).  The  name  (from  "TIS,  to  be  great) 
intimates  that  Adoraim  had  a  similar  importance ; 
and  the  dual  (Filrst,  i.  22)  implies  that  there  was  an 
upper  and  lower  town,  as  there  might  so  easily  be, 
once  the  top  of  the  hiH  overlooks  t^e  present  Dui'a 
on  its  slope.  H. 

ADO'RAM.     [Adoniram.] 

ADORATION.  The  acts  and  postures  by 
which  the  Hebrews  expressed  adoration  bear  a  great 
similarity  to  those  still  in  use  among  Oriental  na- 
tions. To  rise  up  and  suddenly  prostrate  the  body, 
was  the  most  simple  method ;  but  generally  speak- 
ing, the  prostration  was  conducted  in  a  more  formal 
manner,  the  person  falling  upon  the  knee  and  then 
gradually  inclining  the  body  until  the  forehead 
touched  the  ground.     The  variouB  expiessions  in 


Adoration.  Modem  E^ptlan.  (Lane.) 
Hebrew  referring  to  this  custom  appear  to  have 
their  specific  meaning:  thus  /^^  (Wttw,  LXX.) 
describes  the  sudden  fall;  ^T^;  Mfnrrco,  LXX.) 
bending  the  knee;  lli^  (jc^rrw,  LXX.)  the  in- 
clination of  the  head  and  body;  and  lastly  Hrr 
(xpoffKvvuyf  LXX.)  complete  prostration.  The 
tenn  "»j;  (Is.  xliv.  15,  17,  19,  xlvi.  6)  was  intro- 
duced at  a  late  period  as  appropriate  to  the  worship 
paid  to  idols  by  the  Babylonians  and  other  eastern 
nations  (I'an.  iii.  5,  6).  Such  prostration  was 
1  in  tl:e  worship  of  Jehovah  (Gen.  xvii.  3;  Ps. 


«  Even  without  this  statement  of  Josephus,  It  Is 
jUais  that  '' Jadah  and  Beivamin,"  in  2  Chr.  zi.  10, 
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xcv.  6;,  but  it  was  by  no  means  excluai\-dy  and 
for  that  purpose;  it  was  tlie  formal  mode  of  i«- 
ceiving  visitors  ((^en.  xviii.  2),  of  doing  obeisanee 
to  one  of  superior  station  (2  Sam.  xiv.  4),  and  of 
showing  respect  to  equals  (1  K.  ii.  19).  Occa- 
sionally it  was  repeated  three  times  (1  Sam.  zx. 
41),  and  even  seven  times  (Gen.  xxxiii.  3).  It  was 
accompanied  by  such  acts  as  a  kiss  (Kx.  xviii.  7), 
laying  hold  of  the  knees  or  feet  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  adoration  was  paid  (Matt  xxviii.  9),  and 
kissing  the  ground  on  wliich  he  stood  (Ps.  Ixxii.  9 ; 
Mic.  vii.  17).  Similar  adoration  was  paid  to  idols 
(1  K.  xix.  18;  sometimes,  howcva*,  prostration  was 
omitted,  and  the  act  consisted  simply  in  kissing  tLe 
hand  to  the  object  of  reverence  (Job  xxxi.  27)  in 
the  manner  practiced  "by  the  Romans  (1  liny  xxviii. 
5:  see  VicL  of  Ant  art  Adokatio),  in  kisaiitg 
the  statue  itself  (Hos.  xiii.  2).  The  same  cus- 
toms prevailed  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  min- 
istry, as  appears  not  only  from  the  numerous 
occasions  on  which  they  were  put  in  practice  to- 
wards Himself,  but  also  from  the  parable  of  the 
unmerciful  8er\-ant  (Matt  xviii.  26),  and  from  Cor- 
ndius's  reverence  to  St  Peter  (Acts  x.  25),  in 
which  case  it  was  objected  tn  by  the  Apoatle,  as 
implying  a  higher  degree  of  superiority  than  be  was 
entitled  to,  especially  as  coming  from  a  Roman  to 
whom  prostration  was  not  usual.  W.  L.  B. 

ADRAMIdELECH    [ffeb.  AdrammcOech] 

fn^^'I?!^'  *ABpati€\4x\  [Alex.  ASfwyxcAcic :] 
Adramelech],  1.  llie  name  of  an  idol  worshipped 
by  the  colonists  introduced  into  Samaria  from  Se- 
pharvaim  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  He  was  worshipped  with 
rites  resembling  those  of  Molcch,  children  being 
burned  in  his  honor.  In  Gesenius  (sub  voct)  the 
word  is  explained  to  mean  splendor  o/tJie  hiny^  being 

a  contraction  of  "n^SU  '^!?^»  Bu*  Winer,  quot- 
ing Reland,  De  vet.  lingua  Pers.  ix.  interprets  the 
first  part  of  the  word  to  mean  Jire^  and  so  regards 
this  deity  as  the  Sun-god,  in  accordance  with  the 
astronomical  character  of  the  Chaldsean  and  Per- 
sian worship.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  also  regards 
Adrammelech  as  the  male  power  of  the  sun,  and 
Anammelecii,  who  is  mentioned  with  Adramme- 
lech, as  a  companion-god,  as  the  female  power  of  the 
sun.     (Rawlinson*s  HerudvtvSy  i.  611.) 

2.  [Alex,  in  2  K.  A5y)f/i€Afx.]  Son  of  the 
Assyrian  king  Sennacherib,  whom  he  murdered  in 
cor\}unction  with  his  brother  Sbarezer  in  the  temple 
of  Nisroch  at  Nineveh,  ailer  the  ikilure  of  tiie  As- 
syrian attack  upon  Jerusalem,  llie  parricides 
escaped  into  Armenia  (2  K.  xix.  37;  2  Chr.  xxxii. 
21;  Is.  xxxvii.  38).  The  date  of  this  event  was 
B.  c.  680.  G.  E.  L.  C. 

ADRAMYTTIUM  (occaaionally  Atramyt- 
TiUM :  and  some  cursive  MSS.  have  'Arpa/tim/y^, 
instead  of  *AZpafivrTriv^  in  Acts  xxvii.  2),  a  sea- 
port in  the  province  of  Asia  [Asia],  situated  in  the 
district  anciently  called  i£olis,  and  also  Mysia  (see 
Acts  xvi.  7).  Adramyttium  gave,  and  still  gives 
its  name  to  a  deep  gulf  on  this  coast,  opposite  to 
the  opening  of  which  is  the  island  of  Lttbos  [Hi- 
tylen'k].  St.  Paul  was  ne\'er  at  Adramyttium, 
except,  perhaps,  during  his  second  missionary  jour- 
ney, on  his  way  from  Galatia  to  Troaa  (Acts  xri.), 
and  it  has  no  Biblical  interest,  except  as  illustrat- 
ing his  voyage  from  Caesarea  in  a  ship  belonging  to 


is  a  tbrm  of  expression  fbr  the  new  kingdom,  and  that 
none  of  the  towns  named  are  neceMarily  in  the  limtto 
of  Beigamin  proper. 
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lUi  pboe  (Aets  xxvii.  2).  Hie  reason  is  girra  in 
whai  fioUowB,  namely,  Uwt  the  centurion  and  his 
priaonen  would  thus  be  brought  to  the  coasts  of 
Asia,  and  therefore  some  distance  on  Uieir  way 
towards  Rome,  to  places  where  some  other  ship 
bound  for  the  west  would  probably  be  found. 
Ships  of  Adramyttium  must  have  been  frequent 
en  this  coast,  for  it  was  a  place  of  considerable 
tnffic  It  lay  on  the  great  Roman  road  between 
Assos,  Troas,  and  the  Hellespont  on  one  side,  and 
Peii^unus,  Ephesus,  and  Mil^us  on  the  other,  and 
was  connected  by  similsr  roads  with  the  interior  of 
the  country.  According  to  tradition,  Adramyttium 
waa  a  settlement  of  the  Lydians  in  the  time  of 
Crcesua.  It  was  afterwards  an  Athenian  colony. 
Under  the  kingdom  of  Fergamus  it  became  a  sea- 
port of  some  consequence;  and  in  the  time  of  St. 
Pisul  Pliny  mentions  it  as  a  Roman  asKze-town. 
The  modem  Adramyii  is  a  poor  Tillage,  but  it  is 
sliU  a  place  of  some  trade  and  shipbuilding.  It  is 
described  in  the  travels  of  Pococke,  Turner,  and 
Fdlows.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  notice  the 
mistaken  opinion  of  Grotius,  Hammond,  and  others. 
Chat  Uadrumetum  on  the  coast  of  Africa  is  meant 
in  this  passage  of  the  Acts.  J.  S.  H. 

A'DRIA,  more  properly  AO^RI  AS  (6  'A^p(as : 
lAilriit]).  It  is  important  to  fix  the  meaning  of 
this  word  as  used  in  Acts  xxvii.  27.  The  word 
aeems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  town  of  Adria, 
near  the  Po;  and  at  first  it  denoted  that  part  of 
the  gulf  of  Venice  which  is  in  that  neighborhood. 
Afterwards  the  signification  of  the  name  waa  ex- 
tended so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  that  gulf. 
Subsequently  it  obtained  a  much  wider  extension, 
and  in  the  apostolic  age  denoted  that  natural  divi- 
Don  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  Humboldt  names 
the  Syrtic  basin  (see  Acts  xxvii.  17),  and  which 
hsd  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Africa 
for  its  boundaries.  This  definition  is  explicitly 
given  by  almost  a  contemporsry  of  St.  Paul,  the 
geographer  Ptolemy,  who  also  says  that  Crete  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Adrias.  Later  writers 
sitate  that  Malta  divides  the  Adriatic  sea  from  the 
Tjfiriienian  sea,  and  the  isthmus  <^  Corinth  the 
iEgean  frwn  the  Adriatic.  Thus  the  ship  in  which 
ioKphns  stsrted  for  Italy  about  the  time  of  St. 
Piuil*8  voyage,  foundered  in  Adrias  (Xi/V,  3),  snd 
there  he  was  picked  up  by  a  ship  from  Cyrene  and 
taken  to  Pnteoli  (see  Acts  xxviU.  13).  Itisthrough 
ignorance  of  these  hcUSy  or  through  the  want  of 
attending  to  them,  that  writers  have  drawn  an  ar- 
gument fttnn  this  geographical  term  in  Ikvor  of  the 
fiilse  view  which  phuxs  tlio  Apostle^s  shipwreck  in 
Che  Gulf  of  Venice.  [MKLrrA.]  (Smith's  Voy. 
mmi  Shipwreck  of  8L  PauL  Dlu.  on  the  Island 
MttUa,)  J.  S.  H. 

A1>RIEL  (Vlf -)T?  L/focto/(7oeq:  [Comp.] 
*AiptkK\  [Rom.  'Etf-Spi^X,  Vat  2cpct  (om.  in  1 
Sam.);  Alex.  I^'paqX,  EcrSpi;  Aid.  'Eo-Spi^A,  'E<r- 
1^:]  /Iidnel),  a  son  of  Barzillai  the  Meholathite, 
Co  iritom  Saul  gave  his  daughter  Merab,  although 
he  had  previously  promised  her  to  Darid  (1  Sam. 
xvnL  19).  His  five  sons  were  amongst  the  seven 
Ascendants  of  Saul  whom  David  surroidered  to  the 
Gibeonltes  (8  Sam.  xxi.  8, 9)  in  satisfoction  for  the 
flideann  of  Saul  to  extirpate  the  latter,  although 
Ihe  Isaelites  had  originally  made  a  league  with 
them  (Josh.  ix.  15).  In  2  Sam.  xxi.  they  are  called 
Ihesoosof  Mkfaal  [the  daughter  of  Saul  and  wife 
af  David];  but  as  Hkshal  had  no  ehiUien  (2  Sam. 
H  S3),  the  A  v.,  in  order  to  sunnount  the  diflS- 
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culty,  erroneously  translates  '^7  t  "brought  up,* 
instead  of  **  bare.''  'lliis  accords  with  the  opiuion 
of  the  Targum  and  Jewish  authorities.  The  mar- 
gin also  gives  ^^MicUal's  sister"  for  <*Michal.** 
Probably  Uie  error  is  due  to  some  early  transcri- 
ber." 

ADU'EL  CAJoiWiA  [Alex.  FA.  Nowij], 
i.  €.  bK**!!?,  1  Chr.  iv.  36  {'Uit^kU  «•  12 
CAJi^A),  ihf  omnment  of  God),  A  Naphtalite, 
ancestor  of  Tobit  (Tub.  LI). 

B.  F.  W.  and  W.  A.  W. 

ADULXAM  (Apocr.  Odollam,  dH? 
[jtudct  of  the  pecple,  (ks. ;  but  according  to  Si^ 
monis  from  HIV  and  D  i^,  hence hidiny^ice\i 
*05oAAc(^:  [OdoUttm,  OJuUim,  AduUtim])^  Sk  city 
of  Judah  in  the  lowland  of  the  Sheftlah^  Josh.  xv. 
35  (comp.  Gen.  xxxviii.  1,  **  Judah  va^nt  dowtiy^ 
and  Micah  i.  15,  where  it  is  named  with  Mareshah 
and  Achzib);  the  seat  of  a  Canaanite  king  (Josh. 
xiL  15),  and  eridently  a  place  of  great  antiquity 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  1,  12,  20).  Fortified  by  Rehoboam 
(2  Chr.  xi.  7),  one  of  the  towns  reoccupied  by  the 
Jews  after  their  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  30), 
and  still  a  city  (*0.  r6\ts)  in  the  times  of  the  Mas- 
cabees  (2  Mace.  xii.  38). 

llic  site  of  AduUara  has  not  yet  been  identified, 
but  from  the  mention  of  it  in  the  passages  quoted 
abore  in  proximity  with  other  known  towns  of  the 
Sheftl:ihy  it  is  likely  that  it  was  near  Deir  Dubbdn, 
5  or  6  miles  N.  of  Eleutheropolis.  (By  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  and  apparently  by  the  LXX.  it  is  con- 
founded with  Eoijon:  see  that  name.)  The  lime- 
stone clifis  of  the  whole  of  that  locality  are  piei'ced 
with  extensive  excavations  (Robinson,  ii.  23, 51-53), 
some  one  of  which  is  possibly  the  **  cave  of  Adul- 
1am,**  the  reAige  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1 ;  2  Sam. 
xxiu.  13;  1  Chr.  xi.  15;  Stanley,  8.  tf  P.  p.  259). 
Monastic  tradition  places  the  cave  at  KhUreitiai,  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Wady  Uiids,  between  Beth- 
lehem and  the  Dead  Sea  (Kobmson,  i.  481).    G. 

*  No  one  who  has  seen  the  cave  at  KhUrtitUn 
can  have  any  doubt  of  its  fitness  to  be  such  a  place 
of  reftige  as  the  cave  of  Adullam  evidently  was  to 
David  and  his  followers.  For  a  description  of  this 
cavern  see  Tekoa.  Dr.  Thomson  {L(uid  and  Book, 
ii.  424  f.)  pleads  still  for  the  correctness  of  the 
popular  opinion.  David,  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
boring Bethlehem  and  had  often  driven  his  flocki- 
over  Uioee  hills,  must  have  known  of  the  existence 
of  the  cave  and  been  fiuniliar  with  the  entrances  to 
it.  It  was  in  a  desert  remote  flxnn  the  haunts  of 
Saul,  or  if  approached  by  him  was  incapable  of  any 
efibctual  assault.  It  was  in  the  direction  of  Moab, 
whither  David,  shortly  before  betaking  himself  to 
this  retreat,  had  sent  his  parents  and  the  women  of 
his  train.  Stanley  decides  (8.  A  P,  p.  254,  note) 
that  the  cave  must  have  been  in  the  Shefelah,  be- 
cause the  fiunily  of  David  ^  went  down  **  to  him 
there  fix>m  Bethlehem  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1);  but  the 
expression  may  be  used  also  of  KhUreitim,  which  is 
neariy  2  hours  S.  £.  of  Bethlehem  and  over  a  path 
which  descends  rapidly  almost  the  endre  distance. 
That  the  town  and  the  cave  of  Adullam  are  not 
near  each  other  would  be  only  an  instance  of  the 
fitct  that  the  same  name  is  often  applied  to  different 
feoalities. 


a  *  So  also  Tbenias  (Dm  Bfleker  Samuels^  p.  280), 
aeoonnis  for  tfas  hiconslstspcy.    Pee  ftirdier  und(*r 
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David  was  certainly  in  tlie  ca\'e  of  AduUam 
when  the  "three  chiefe*'  Lrou((bt  water  to  him 
from  Dethlehem ;  and  as  it  is  said  tliat  the  Philis- 
tines, through  whom  they  forced  tlieir  way  lor  that 
purpose,  were  encamped  at  tlie  time  near  Beth- 
lehem (2  Sam.  xxiii.  13,  14),  we  must  infer  that 
the  cave  itself  was  near  Bethlehem,  and  not  so  fiir 
off  as  the  border  of  the  plain  of  1'hilistia.o    U. 

ADULXAMITB    (^^vl?     fwe    Adul- 
i«am]:     *0%\KafJrns ;     Alex.'   08oAAa/ucin}f 
Otivil ttmttt).     A  nati\'e  of  AduUam:  applied  to 
Hindi,  the  friend  (or  "  shepherd  "  as  Uie  Vul^jate 

has  it,  reading  ^TlV'l  for  ^tl^y)  of  Jndah  (Gen, 
xxx>Tii.  1,  12,  20).  *  "       W.  A.  W. 

ADULTERY.  The  parties  to  this  crime  were 
a  married  woman  and  a  man  who  was  not  her  hus- 
band. The  toleration  ot  polygamy,  indeed,  renders 
it  nearly  impossible  to  isuke  criminal  a  similar 
offaice  committed  by  a  married  man  with  a  woman 
Dot  his  wife.  In  the  patriarchal  period  the  sanc- 
tity of  marriage  is  noticeable  Irom  the  history  of 
Abraham,  who  fears,  not  that  his  wife  will  be  se- 
duced from  liim,  but  that  he  may  be  killed  for  her 
sake,  and  especially  from  the  scruples  ascribed  to 
Pharaoh  and  Abimelech  (Gen.  xii.,  xx.).  The 
woman's  punishment  was,  as  conmionly  amcMigst 
eastern  naticms,  no  doubt  capital,  and  probably,  as 
in  the  case  of  Tamar's  unchastity,  death  by  fire 
(xxxviii.  24).  The  Mosaic  penalty  was  that  both 
the  guilty  parties  should  be  stoned,  and  it  applied 
M  irell  to  the  betrothed  as  to  the  married  woman, 
pro\-ided  she  were  tne  (Deut.  xxii.  22-24).  A 
bondwoman  so  offending  was  to  be  soouiged,  and 
the  man  was  to  make  a  trespass  oflering  (l^ev.  xix. 
.«0-22). 

The  system  of  inheritances,  on  which  the  polity 
of  Moses  was  baaed,  was  threatened  with  confttaion 
by  the  doubtful  ofi^Hring  caused  by  this  crime,  and 
this  secured  popular  s^iupathy  on  Uie  side  of  moral- 
ity until  a  fitf  advanced  stage  of  corruption  was 
rrached.  Yet  from  stoning  bdng  made  the  penalty 
we  may  suppose  that  the  exclusion  of  private  re- 
venge was  intended.  It  is  probable  that,  when 
that  territorial  basis  of  polity  passed  away — as  it 
did,  after  the  captivity  —  and  when,  owing  to  Gen- 
tile example,  the  marriage  tie  l^ecame  a  kioser  bond 
of  union,  public  feeling  in  regard  to  adultery 
changed,  and  the  pnialty  of  death  was  seldom  or 
never  inflicted,  llius  in  the  case  of  the  woman 
brought  under  our  Lx>rd*s  notice  (John  Aiii.),  it 
is  likely  that  no  one  then  thought  of  stonmg 
ber  in  fact,  but  there  remained  the  written  bw 
ready  for  the  purpose  of  the  caviller.  It  is  likely, 
also,  that  a  divorce  in  which  the  adulteress  lost  her 
dower  and  rights  of  maintenance,  Ao,  {(ttmara 
ChfikubuUi^  cap.  vii.  6),  was  the  usual  remedy 
suggested  by  a  widi  to  arc^d  scandal  and  the  ex- 
citement of  commiseration  for  crime.  The  word 
frapaitty/utrlirat  [9etyftaT(inu  Lacbro.,  Tiseh., 
Treg.]  (Matt.  1.  19),  probably  means  to  bring  the 
case  before  the  kical  Sanhedrim,  which  was  the 
nsoal  courae,  but  which  Joseph  did  not  propose  to 
take,  preferring  repudiation  (Buxtorf,  de  SpoHB,  et 
DtvorL  iii.  1-4),  because  that  could  be  managed 
privatelj  (Aitopa). 

Conoemhig  the  feroous  trial  bj  the  waters  of 
Jeafeusy  (Num.  v.  11-29),  it  has  been 


«  *  Slace  writing  the  above  note,  we  And  that  Dr. 
Btank^  is  dther  not  coosisteBt  with  himsilf  or  has 
shanffMl  his  opinion.     In  his  article  oo  David  In  this 
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whether  a  husband  was,  in  case  of  certain  fiK!ti, 
hound  to  adopt  it  The  more  likely  view  is,  that 
it  was  meant  as  a  rdief  to  the  vehemence  of  impla- 
cable jeaknisy  to  which  Orientals  appear  prone,  but 
which  was  not  consistent  with  the  Uxity  of  tlie 
nupUal  tie  prevalent  in  tlie  period  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  ancient  strictness  of  that  tie  gave 
room  for  a  more  intense  feeling,  and  hi  that  inten- 
sity probably  arose  this  strange  custom,  which  no 
douU  Moses  found  pfevailmg  and  deeply  seated ; 
and  which  is  said  to  be  paralleled  by  a  form  of 
ordeal  called  the  **red  water"  in  Western  Africa 
(Kitto,  CycUtp.  s.  v.).  llie  forms  of  Hebrew  jus- 
tice all  tended  to  limit  the  application  of  this  teat. 
1.  By  preseribmg  certain  facts  presumptiie  of 
guilt,  to  be  established  on  oath  by  two  witnesses, 
or  a  preponderathig  but  not  conclusive  testimony 
to  the  feet  of  the  woman's  adultery.  8.  By  tech- 
nical rules  of  evidence  which  made  proof  of  thoae 
presumptive  fects  diflScult  (Sotah,  vi.  2-6).  8.  By 
exempting  certain  laige  fliissei  of  women  (all  in- 
deed, except  a  pure  Israelitess  married  to  a  pure 
Israelite,  and  some  even  of  them)  from  the  liability. 
4.  By  providing  that  the  trial  coukl  only  be  before 
the  great  SaiUiedrim  (Sotah,  i.  4).  5.  By  invest- 
ing it  with  a  ceremonial  at  once  humiliating  and 
intimidating,  yet  which  still  harmonized  wi&  Uie 
spirit  of  the  whole  ordeal  as  recorded  in  Num.  v. ; 
but  G.  ATx>ve  all,  by  the  conventional  and  even 
mercenary  light  in  which  the  nuptial  contract  was 
kttteriy  regarded. 

When  adultery  ceased  to  be  capital,  as  no  doubt 
it  did,  and  di\'orce  became  a  matter  of  mere  convs- 
nience,  it  wouM  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  trial 
was  continued.  And  when  adultery  became  com- 
mon, as  the  Jews  themselves  confess,  it  would  have 
been  impious  to  expect  the  miracle  which  it  sup- 
posed. If  ever  the  Sanhedrim  were  driven  by 
force  of  circumstances  to  adopt  this  trial,  no  doubt 
every  efibrt  was  used,  nay,  was  prescribed  (<SotoA, 
i.  5,  6)  to  overawe  the  culprit  and  induce  confes- 
sion. Nay,  even  if  she  submitted  to  the  trial  and 
was  really  guilty,  some  rabbis  heU  that  the  effect 
on  her  might  lie  suspended  for  yean  through  the 
merit  of  some  good  deed  {Sotah^  iii.  4-0).  Be- 
sides, however,  we  intimidation  of  the  woman,  the 
man  was  likely  to  feel  the  public  exposure  of  his 
suspicions  odious  and  repulsive.  Di\'orce  was  a 
ready  and  quiet  remedy;  and  the  only  question 
was,  whether  the  divorce  should  carry  the  dowry, 
and  tlie  property  which  she  had  brought;  whidi 
was  decided  by  tJie  slight  or  grave  character  of  the 
suspicious  against  her  (iSotoA,  vi.  1 ;  Cemara  Ch^ 
thvboth,  \ii.  6;  Ugol.  Uxor  litb.  c  vU.).  If  the 
husband  were  incapable  through  derangement,  im- 
prisonment, ^.,  of  acting  on  his  own  behalf  in  the 
matter,  the  Sanhedrim  proceeded  in  his  name  aa 
concerned  the  dowry,  but  not  as  concerned  the  trial 
by  the  water  of  jealousy  {Soiah,  iv.  6).     H.  U. 

ADUM31IM,  ♦*  THB  oowG  UP  TO  "  or  *♦  OF  •♦ 

(a^'Eltii  n^55:   wpAr/So<ru  'Aao^y,   [ara- 

fiaffis  A}9fdv\  Alex.  wf<ooitya04urts  ASo^i/u, 
a»a$,  Eiwfwfi]  ntcendo  or  a»etn»u$  AJummim)  = 
the  ** pass  of  the  red;**  one  of  the  landmarks  of 
the  boundary  of  Benjamin,  a  rising  grcimd  or  pass 
over  against  Gilgal,"  aiid  **oa  the  south  side 
of  the  *  torrent*  *'  (Josh.  xr.  7,  zviiL  17),  which  is 


DictHmmrf  (f  U.  8),  and  fai  Ms  Leehtnt  on  the  JhHtk 
Ckurek  (a.  69),  he  speaks  withoot  hesMadoB  tf  tiis 
cave  nsar  KkOteit^n  as  DavMli  cava  rf  Adnlisni.  n. 
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Sbe  pontjon  stall  occupied  by  Uie  rowl  leading  up 
fhini  Jericho  And  the  Jordan  \'aUey  to  Jerusalem 
(Bob.  L  558  <■),  on  the  south  face  of  the  goi^  of 
the  Wady  KelL  Jerome  {Ononi,  Adummu)  as- 
cribes the  nune  to  the  bkwd  shed  there  by  tlie  rob 
bers  who  infested  the  pan  in  bis  day,  as  they  still 
(Stanley,  pp.  314, 424;  Martineau,  p.  481 ;  Stewart) 
continue  to  infest  it,  as  they  did  in  the  middle 
ages,  when  the  order  of  Knights  Templars  arose 
out  of  an  aaaoeiation  for  the  guarding  of  this  road, 
and  as  tbey  did  in  the  days  <^  our  Lord,  of  whose 
panble  of  the  Good  Sanmritan  this  is  the  scene. 
But  the  name  is  doubtless  of  adate  and  significance 
hr  more  remote,  and  is  probably  deri\-ed  from  some 
tribe  of  **  red  men  ^*  of  the  eariiest  inhabitants  of 
the  coontry  (Stanley,  p.  424,  note),  llie  sugges- 
tiooof  Keil  that  it  refers  to  the  '' rcthllchen  tarbe 
dos  Feben,**  ia  the  conjecture  of  a  man  who  has 
never  been  on  the  spot,  the  whole  pass  being  of  the 
whitest  limestone.  [Filrst  derives  the  name  in 
the  first  instance  firom  the  color  {red-brown)  of  the 
earth  in  the  bilk.]  G. 

A^FAS  QAmas;  |T«^  AijJciaj ;  Aid.  Alex, 
'AifSfar:]  Heiias),  1  Esdr.  k.  27.  Probably  s 
eonxiption  of  Eliah. 

JBTGYIPT.    [Egypt.] 

JS'NEAS  [so,  correcUy,  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  etc.; 
Eneas,  later  eds.]  (AiW«:  jEnea$y,  a  paralytic  at 
Lydda,  healed  by  St  Peter  (Acto  ix.  33,  34). 

*  The  name  shows  that  he  was  either  a  Greek  or 
a  Hdkntstic  Jew.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  was 
a  believer  or  not  {ia/Opwsip  rtya) ;  but  it  was  usual 
to  require  feith  of  those  who  received  such  benefits. 

H. 

JBHSiO^  {Mp^vi  ^nmm\  a  phioe  <'near  to 
Salim,*'  at  which  John  baptized  (John  iii.  23).  It 
was  evideetly  west  of  the  Jordan  (oomp.  iii.  22 
with  28,  .and  with  i.  28),  and  abounded  in  water. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  name,  which  Is  merely  a 

(keek  version  of  the  (3ialdee  1  J^l?  =  «  springs." 
JEstaa  is  given  in  the  Onomasticon  as  8  miles  south 
of  Scythopolis,  *<  juxta  Salem  et  Jordanem."  Dr. 
Robinson's  most  careftil  search,  on  his  second  visit, 
however,  fiuled  to  discover  any  trace  of  either  name 
or  remains  in  that  locality  (iii.  333).  But  a  SdUm 
has  been  found  by  him  to  the  east  of  and  close  to 
KSbuku^  where  there  are  two  very  copious  springs 
(S.  279;  iiL  298).  This  position  mees  with  the 
requirements  of  (sen,  xxxiiL  18.  ^alem.]  In 
bxtx  o(  its  distance  finom  the  Jordan  is  the  consid- 
eration that,  if  close  by  the  river,  the  Evangelist 
would  hardly  have  drawn  attention  to  the  '*  much 
water"  there. 

The  latest  writer  on  Jerusalem,  Dr.  Barclay 
(1858),  reports  the  discovery  of  iEnon  at  IToc^ 
farak,  a  secluded  valley  about  5  miles  to  the  N.  fi. 
of  Jerusalem,  running  into  the  great  Wady  Fowar 
fanmediately  above  Jericho.  The  grounds  of  this 
novel  identification  are  the  very  copious  springs  and 
pools  in  which  W.  F(trah  abounds,  and  also  the 
presence  of  tiie  name  Selam  or  Seleim,  the  appel- 
bitJon  of  another  Wady  close  by.  But  it  requires 
mate  fnraminatinn  than  it  has  yet  received.  (Bar- 
d»y.  CUy  of  the  Great  King,  pp.  568-670.)  See 
the  eoifoia  speculations  of  I  Jghtfoot  ( Chorog.  /n- 

■  jf,  eh.  IiL  $§  1,  2,  8,  4).  G. 
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«  Bobiosoo^s  words,  "  On  the  south  side 

flbofe,"  are  ths  more  rwnarkable,  beoaose  tba  identity 
if  the  place  with  the  Maaleh-Adummim  does  not  seem 
%  have  oeeorred  to  him. 


*The  ktor  observations  tend  to  narrow  the 
limits  of  the  question :  they  indicate  at  least  the 
region  if  they  do  not  fix  the  site  of  iEnon.  Je- 
rome's testimony  (Reland*s  Paloettind,  p.  480)  that 
it  was  8  miles  south  of  Scythopolis  (still  shown 
there  in  his  day,  "ostenditur  usque  nunc '')  agrees 
with  the  ascertained  condition  of  that  neighbor- 
hood. Dr.  lliomson  {Lmd  ami  Book,  ii.  176), 
who  visited  Btu&n  (Scythopolis)  and  the  neighbor- 
hood, represents  the  valley  there  as  alwunding  in 
fountains  and  l»ooks,  which  make  it  one  of  the 
most  fertile  places  m  Palestine.  Though  find- 
ing no  traces  of  the  names  still  eorrait,  be  says 
thai  iEnon  and  Salim  were  no  doubt  in  this 
(Jkor  Beisdn.  Dr.  Kobinson^s  Salhu  lies  too  far 
inward  to  agree  with  the  **  juxta  Jordanem "  of 
Kuaebius  and  Jerome;  mdeed,  he  gives  up  that  po- 
sition and  fixes  on  a  difierent  one.  The  name 
merely  of  Salim  would  not  be  decisive,  as  it  seems 
to  have  been,  and  is  still,  not  uncommon  in  Pales- 
tine. [Saum.]  We  have  the  more  reason  for 
adhering  to  the  traditionary  site,  that  Mr.  Van  de 
Velde  reports  his  finding  a  Mussulman  oratory 
(  We^)  called  Skeykk  SaUjn  near  a  heap  of  ruins, 
about  six  English  miles  south  of  Beitdn,  and  two 
west  of  the  Jordan  (Syr.  and  PaL  ii.  346).  Bleek 
(Brief  an  die  Uebr.  vol.  ii.  pt  2.  p.  286  AT.)  main- 
tains that  this  Salim  was  not  only  the  one  where 
John  baptized,  but  of  which  Mdchizedek  was  king 
(Gen.  xiv.  18).  As  to  uEnon,  which  is  descriptive 
rather  than  local,  the  existence  itself  of  fountains, 
»'  deep  waters  "  (03ara  woXA^),  is  all  the  identifi- 
cation that  the  term  requires.  H. 
^RA.  [Chronology.] 
^THIOTIA.  [Ethiopia.] 
♦JSTHIOPIC  VERSION.  [Versioiw, 
Ancient.] 
AFFINITY.  [Marriage.] 
AG'ABA  (^Kkko^  ;  [Vat.  marg.  hyya^\ 
Alex.  Ta^\  Aid.  'hyafiiil  ^Sgob),  1  Esdr.  t. 
30.     [Hagab.] 

AG'ABUS*  CAyafios:  Agabu»),%  Christis. 
prq>het  in  the  apostcuic  age,  mentioned  m  Acts  xL 
28  and  xxi.  10.  The  same  person  must  be  meant  in 
both  places;  for  not  only  the  name,  but  the  oflSce 
(xpo^^r)  and  residence  (&jr^  'UpwroKvfmv,  itrh 
T?is  *lovlialets)f  are  the  same  in  both  mstanoes. 
He  predicted  (Acts  xi.  28)  that  a  femine  would 
take  place  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  <*  throughout  all 
the  world  "  (^^'  BKriu  r^v  ohcovfi4tniy)'  This  ex 
pression  may  take  a  narrower  or  a  wider  sense, 
either  of  which  confirms  the  prediction.  As  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  used  ri  oIkov/i4vii  of  the  Greek 
and  the  Roman  worid,  so  a  Jewish  writer  ooukl  use 
it  naturally  of  the  Jewish  world  or  PalesUne.  Jo- 
sephus  certainly  so  uses  it  (AnL  viii.  13,  §  4)  when 
speaking  of  the  effi>rt8  of  Ahab  to  discover  the 
prophet  Elgah,  he  says  that  the  king  sought  him 
Karii  trofftuf  rJ^r  ohtovfuhrnv^  u  e.  tiirou^out 
Palestine  and  its  borders.  (See  Anger,  De  Temp^ 
rum  in  AcUt  App.  rationej  p.  42. )  Ancient  writen 
give  no  account  of  any  universal  femine  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  but  they  aipeak  of  several  local 
fiunines  which  were  severe  in  particular  countries. 
Joeephus  (AnL  xx.  2,  §  6 ;  ib.  5,  §  2)  mentions  one 
which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  Judaea,  and  swept 
away  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Helemi,  queen  of 
Adiabene,  a  Jewish  proselyte  who  was  then  at  Je* 


b  •  This  article  (not  accredited  in  the  English  edl 
tion)  has  been  re-written  here  by  the  author.       H. 
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msalein,  imported  provisions  from  Egypt  and  Cj- 
prus,  which  she  distributed  among  the  people  to 
nve  them  from  starvation.  This,  in  all  probability, 
is  the  famine  to  which  Agabus  refers  in  Acii  xi. 
28.  The  chronology  admits  of  this  supposition. 
According  to  Josephus,  the  &mine  which  he  de- 
scribes took  place  when  Cuspius  Fadus  and  Tiberius 
Alexander  were  procurators;  t.  «.  as  Lardner  com- 
putes the  time  (Credibility,  P.  1.  b.  i.  ch.  xi.),  it 
may  have  begun  about  the  close  of  a.  d.  44,  and 
lasted  three  or  four  years.  Fadus  was  sent  into 
Judeea  on  the  death  of  /^grippa,  which  occurred 
in  August  of  the  year  a.d.  44;  and  it  was  about  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Agrippa  (Acts  xii.  1)  that  Paul 
and  Barnabas  carried  the  alms  of  the  Christians  at 
Antioch  to  Jerusalem.  U  we  attach  the  wider 
iense  to  oiKovixeyriVf  the  prediction  may  import 
that  a  fimiine  should  take  pLaoe  throughout  the 
Boman  empire  duriug  the  reign  of  Gaudius  (the 
year  is  not  specified),  and  not  that  it  should  prevail 
in  all  parts  at  the  same  time.  We  find  mention 
of  three  other  famines  during  the  reign  of  Claud- 
ius: one  in  Greece  (Euseb.  Chron.  i.  79),  and  two 
in  Rome  (Dion  (>ws.  Ix.  11;  Tac.  Arm.  xii.  43). 
For  the  fiscts  conoerning  these  famines,  see  Walcb, 
Dt  Agabo  vote  {DisurtL  ad  Acta  AposL  ii.  131  ff.). 
At  Caesarea,  Agabus  foretold  to  Paul,  who  was 
then  going  up  U>  Jerusalem  for  the  last  time,  that 
the  Jews  there  would  cast  him  into  prison  and  bind 
him  hand  and  foot  The  prophet  accompanied  this 
prediction  with  a  symbolic  act  (that  of  binding  his 
own  hands  and  feet  with  Paul's  girdle),  which 
served  to  place  the  event  foretold  more  vividly  be- 
fore them.  The  scene,  being  thus  acted  out  before 
their  eyes,  was  rendered  present,  real,  beyond  what 
any  mere  verbal  declaration  could  possibly  have 
made  it. 

"Segnius  Irritant  animos  demina  per  aurem 
Quam  qua  sunt  oculis  sul^ta  fldelibus,  ei  qu» 
Ipse  aibl  tradit  spectator." 

Instances  of  such  symbolism,  though  rare  in  the 
N.  T.,  are  frequent  in  the  Old.  See  1  K.  xxu.  11; 
b.  XX.  1  ff.;  Jer.  xiii.  1  ff.;  Ezek.  iv.  1  ff.,  etc. 

The  name  Agabus  is  variously  derived :  by  Dru- 

fius,  from  2l)n,  a  loaut ;  by  Grotius,  Witsius, 

tod  Wolf;  from  D3^,  he  loved.  See  Wolffs  Cures 
PkilologiaBf  il.  1167.  Walch  (ui  siqyra)  adopts 
the  latter  derivation,  and  compares  the  name  with 
the  Greek  Agape,  Agapetus,  Agapius,  and  the  like. 
Walch,  in  hiB  Dissertatio,  treats  (a)  of  the  name 
of  Agabus;  (b)  of  his  office  as  prophet;  (c)  of  his 
pfophecies;  and  (d)  of  their  fulfillment.  He 
fflustrates  these  topics  fully,  but  adds  nothing 
important  to  the  results  stated  in  this  article.  The 
incidents  in  which  Agabus  appears  are  noticed  at 
length  in  Baumgarten's  Apostelgesckichie,  i.  270 
ff.  and  iL  113  ff  H.  B.  H. 

A^Q  AG  (yy^  from  an  Arabic  root  '<  to  bum,' 
Gesen.:  'ATdly  and  Tiay'-  Agog),  possibly  the  title 
of  the  kings  of  Amakw,  like  Pharaoh  of  Egypt. 
One  king  of  this  name  is  ntentioned  in  Num.  xxiv. 


AGATE 

7,  and  another  in  1  Sam.  xv.  8,  9,  20,  32.  The 
latter  was  the  king  of  the  Amalekites,  wh(»n  Saul 
spared  together  with  the  best  of  the  spoil,  although 
it  was  the  well-known  will  o(  Jehovah  that  tii» 
Amalekites  should  be  extirpated  (Ex.  xvii.  14; 
Deut.  XXV.  17).  For  this  act  of  disobedienoe  Sam- 
uel was  commissioned  to  declare  to  Saul  his  rejec- 
tion, and  he  himself  sent  for  Agag  and  cut  him  in 
pieces.    [Samuel.] 

Ilaman  is  called  the  Agagite  in  Esther  (Bov- 
ycuos,  iU.  1,  10,  viii.  3,  5,  [MaiccSc^y,  ix.  24]). 
llie  Jews  consider  Haman  a  descendant  of  Agi^, 
the  Amalekite,  and  hence  account  for  the  hatred 
with  which  he  pursued  their  race  (Joseph.  Anl,  zL 
6,  §  5;  Tai^.  Estii.).  K.  W.  B. 

A'GAGITE.     [AOAO.] 

A'GAB.     [Hagar.] 

AG  ARETES  {viol  "Ayap-  fUi  Agar),  Bttr. 

iii.  23.       [HAGAItENES.] 

AGATE  (*i:it?',  zkebd;  ibl?,  cadoddt 
hkj^jirnt'  achates)  is  mentioned  lour  times  in  the 
text  of  the  A.  V.;  viz.  in  Ex.  xx\iii.  19,  xxxix. 
12;  Is.  liv.  12;  Ez.  xxvii.  10.  In  the  two  former 
passages,  where  it  is  represented  by  the  Hebrew 
word  shebd,  it  is  spoken  of  as  forming  the  second 
stone  in  the  third  row  of  the  high-priest's  breast- 
plate ;  in  each  of  the  two  latter  places  the  original 
word  is  cadcdd,  by  which  no  doubt  is  intended  a 
different  stone.  [Ruby.]  In  Ez.  xxvii.  16,  where 
the  text  has  agate,  the  margin  has  chrytopraae, 
whereas  in  the  very  next  chapter,  Ez.  xxviii.  13, 
chrytoprase  occurs  in  the  margin  instead  of  em- 
erald, which  is  in  the  text,  as  the  translation  of  an 
entirely  dififerent  Hebrew  word,  ndphec; «  this  will 
show  how  much  our  translators  were  perplexed  as 
to  the  meanings  of  the  minerals  and  precious  stones 
mentioned  in  the  sacred  volume;  ^  and  this  uncer- 
tainty which  belongs  to  the  mineralogy  of  the  Bi- 
ble, and  indeed  in  numerous  instances  to  its  botany 
and  zocJogy,  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  surprise 
when  we  consider  how  often  there  is  no  collateral 
evidence  of  any  kind  that  might  possibly  help  us, 
and  that  the  derivations  of  the  Hebrew  words  have 
generally  and  necessarily  a  very  extensive  significa- 
tion; identification,  therefore,  in  many  cases  be- 
comes a  diflScult  and  uncertain  matter. 

Various  definitions  of  the  Hebrew  word  thebd 
have  been  given  by  the  learned,  but  notiiing  defi- 
nite can  be  deduced  from  any  one  of  them.  Gese- 
nius  places  the  word  under  the  root  alidbdh,^  ^  to 
take  prisoner,**  but  aUows  that  nothing  at  all  can 
be  learned  from  such  an  etymology.  Fiirst  '^  with 
more  probability  assigns  to  the  name  an  Arabic 
origin,  shdba,  "  to  glitter." 

Again,  we  find  curiously  enough  an  interpreta- 
tion which  derives  it  from  another  Arabic  root, 
which  has  precisdy  the  opposite  meaning,  viz.  **  to 
be  dun  and  obscure."  «  Another  derivation  traces 
the  word  to  the  proper  name  Sheba,  whence  pre- 
cious  stones  were  exported  for  the  T^rian  mer- 
chants. Of  these  derivations,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
any  meaning  at  all  in  the  fint/  while  a  contrary 


»  See'  "<  TxanslatorB'  Preftce  to  the  Reader,"  which 
t  is  to  be  r^pretted  is  D6v«r  now  printed  in  editions 
■rthe  Bible. 

^  nZlt^,  agaivum  ftcU^  Gesen.  Thaaaar.  s.  v. 
tf  Oomp.  OoIitM,  Artib.  Ltx.  ,    ,^,  ^^  exarsit. 


'  12U7  ;  ct  rreytag,  Arab.  Lex.   {Uuu&l   <y^ 


ooqj.  of  }SJuim),  obscuTO,  ambiguaJuU  res  aHeuL 

/  <*  Sed  hno  nihil  fiuiunt  ad  detegendam  ^us  i 
ram."  — Biann.  V.  S.  U.  zv.  i. 
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AGE,  OLD 

one  to  nbai  we  should  expect  is  given  to  the  third, 
for  »  dull-kioking  stone  is  surely  out  of  place 
aBongst  the  glittering  gems  which  adorned  the  8»- 
senfetal  breaotpUte.  The  derivation  adopted  by 
Fuist  is  periiaps  the  most  probable,  yet  there  is 
nothing  even  in  it  which  will  indicate  the  stone  in- 
tended. That  thebo^  however,  does  stand  for  some 
variety  of  affote  seems  generally  agreed  upon  by 
oommeBtators,  Ibr,  as  Rosenmiiller**  has  observed 
{SchoL  w  Exod.  zxzviii.  19).  thoe  is  a  wonderflil 
agreement  amongst  interpreters,  who  all  nnder- 
sUod  an  n^fUe  by  the  term. 

Our  Ei^Uah  agaU^  or  achat,  derives  its  name 
from  the  Achates,  the  modem  Dirillo,  in  the  Yal 
di  NotOt  in  Sicily,  on  the  banks  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  TheophzMtus  and  Pliny,  it  vras  first  found; ^ 
but  as  agate*  are  met  with  in  almost  every  coun- 
try, this  stone  was  doubtless  from  the  earliest  times 
known  to  the  Orientab.  It  is  a  silicious  stone  of 
the  quartz  £unily,  and  is  met  with  generally  in 
loonded  nodules,  or  in  veins  in  trap-rocks;  speci- 
naens  are  often  found  on  the  searshore,  and  in  the 
beds  of  streams,  the  rooks  in  which  they  bad  been 
hnbedded  having  been  decomposed  by  the  elements, 
when  the  agates  have  dropped  out  Some  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  called  ckaictdony,  from  Chal- 
cedon  in  Asia  Minor,  where  it  is  found,  cameliati, 
ckryaoprase^  an  apple-green  variety  colored  by  ox 
ide  of  nickid.  Mocha-stones,  or  mou  agate,  which 
owe  their  d^idritic  or  tree-like  markings  to  the 
ImperfiBct  crystallization  of  the  coloring  salts  of 
manganfse  or  iron,  ongxstOHeSj  blood-tUmes,  &c., 
SbG.  Beautiful  specimens  of  the  art  of  engraving  on 
caai^dony  are  still  found  among  the  tombs  of 
Egypt,  Assyria,  Etruria,  <ftc<^  W.  H. 

AOE,  OLD.  In  eariy  stages  of  dvilization, 
when  experience  is  the  <nily  source  of  practical 
knowled^  old  age  has  its  special  value,  and  oon- 
■equeotly  its  special  honors.  The  Spartans,  the 
Athenians,  and  the  Romans  were  particular  in 
shoving  respect  to  the  aged,  and  the  Egyptians 
had  a  regulation  which  has  its  exact  parallel  in  the 
Bible  (Herod,  u.  80;  Lev.  xix.  a2>.  Under  a  pa^ 
triarehal  form  oi  govemmrat  such  a  fi^ng  was 
still  more  deeply  implanted.  A  further  motive  was 
soperadded  in  the  case  of  the  Jew,  who  was  taught 
to  eonsider  old  age  as  a  reward  for  piety,  and  a  sig- 
nal token  of  God*s  fiivor.  For  these  reasons  the 
aged  ooenpied  a  prominent  place  in  the  social  and 
pofitical  system  of  the  Jews.  In  private  life  they 
were  looked  up  to  as  the  depositaries  of  knowledge 
(Job  XV.  10);  the  young  were  ordered  to  rise  up  in 
their  presence  (Lev.  xix.  32);  they  allowed  them  to 
gire  their  opinion  first  (Job  xxxii.  4);  they  were 
tangfat  to  regard  grey  habs  as  a  **  crown  of  glory  " 
tod  as  the  ** beauty  a(  old  men'*  (Prov.  xvi.  31, 
XX.  9d).  The  attainment  of  old  a^  was  regarded 
at  a  special  blessing  (Job  v.  28),  not  only  on  ac- 
eotmt  of  the  proloi^^  enjoyment  of  life  to  the  in- 
dividoal,  but  also  because  it  indicated  peacefol  and 
pro^Kfoos  times  (Zech.  viii.  4;  1  Mace  xiv.  9;  Is. 
Ixv.  20).     In  piUMc  affiuzs  age  carried  weight  with 
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137^  R  e»e  aekattTH,  satis  probabUe  est,  quom 
I  In  &oe  Upide  Interpretum  sit  consensns."    Vid. 
Btaan.  4e  Vest,  Saeerd.  Hebraor.  II.  c.  xv.  ill. 

^  KoAoc  a  Ai9ov  Kol  i  axan)9  &  Airb  rov  *Ax<i{TOV 
rvrofMw  rov  <r  StuAtf ,  koX  maXthai  r^ytiof.  —  Tbeoph. 
FV.  IL  31,  ed.  Schneider,  and  PUn.  xxxvii.  64 ;  LUhog- 
^afkU  SteUUntu^  NapU»,  1777,  p.  18. 

t:  Conpare  with  this  Ex.  xxxviii.  28 :  "  And  with 
fete  «as  Aholiab,  son  of  Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe  <tf  Dan, 


it,  especially  in  the  infiuicy  of  the  state:  it  formei 
imder  Mosca  the  main  qualification  of  those  whc 
acted  as  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  all 
matters  of  difficulty  and  deliberation.  The  old 
men  or  Elders  thus  became  a  class,  and  the  title 
gradually  ceased  to  convey  the  notion  of  age,  and 
was  used  in  an  official  sense,  like  Patres,  Senatores, 
and  other  similar  terms.  [Eldehs.]  Still  it 
would  be  but  natural  that  such  an  office  was  gen- 
erally held  by  men  of  advanced  age  (1  K.  xii.  8). 

W.  L.  B. 
*  The  distinction  between  irpftrfivTris  s^d  irp€(r- 
fiCrtpos  should  be  remarked.  Though  the  for- 
mer refers  always  to  age,  the  latter  refers  occa- 
sionally to  age  (Acts  ii.  17;  1  Tun.  v.  1;  1  Pet. 
V.  5),  but  usuaUy  to  rank  or  office.  The  point  is 
of  some  interest  as  regards  the  age  of  Paul  at  Uut 
time  of  his  Koman  captivity.  In  Philem.  ver.  0. 
the  apostle  alludes  to  himself  "as  an  old  man** 
(&s  TTpiO'fivTTjs)  for  the  purpose  of  giving  eflect  by 
that  reminiscence  to  his  entreaty  in  behalf  of  Ones- 
imus.  Paul  is  supposed  to  have  been,  at  the  time  of 
writing  to  Philemon  (converted  about  36  a.  d.,  at 
the  age  of  30,  and  at  Rome  62-4  a.  d.),  about  60 
years  old.  According  to  Hippocrates,  a  man  was 
called  irpeo-jS^s  from  49  to  56,  and  after  that  was 
called  y4pwy.  But  there  was  another  estimate 
among  the  Greeks  which  fixed  the  later  period 
{ynpas)  at  69.  Ooray  treats  of  this  question  hn 
his  ^vviKZ-nnos  *UpaTtK6sy  p.  167  (Paris,  1831  ).<« 
Our  most  impressive  image  of  old  age  in  the  N. 
T.,  as  represented  by  its  appropriate  word,  is  that 
which  occurs  in  the  Saviour's  touching  description 
of  what  was  to  beM  the  energetic  Peter  in  his  last 
days  (Sray  yripdoiis)'  See  John  xxi.  18.  The 
term  applied  to  Zachorias  (Luke  i.  18)  is  irpt<r' 
fiirniS'  The  patriarch  Jacobus  characterization  of 
a  long  life,  as  he  looked  back  upon  it  from  the  verge 
of  the  grave,  has  hardly  its  parallel  for  truthfulneu 
and  paUios  in  all  extant  literature.  See  Gren.  xlvii. 
8,  9.  H. 

A'GEB  [dissyl.]  (KJS  [fugUivey,  "Acra ; 
Alex.  Ayoa;  [Comp.  'Ayd:]  Age),  A  Hararite, 
father  of  Shammah,  one  of  David's  three  mightiest 
heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11).  In  the  Peshito-Syriac 
he  is  cdled  "  Ago  of  the  king's  mountun." 

AGGE'US  CA77«oj:  Aggam),  [1  Esdr.  vi.  1. 
vii.  3;  2  Esdr.  i.  40.]     [Haooai.] 

AGRICULTURE.  This,  though  prominent 
in  the  Scriptural  narrative  concerning  Adam,  Cain, 
and  Noah,  was  little  cared  for  by  the  patrisutihs; 
more  so,  however,  by  Isaac  and  Jacob  than  by 
Abraham  (Gen.  xxvi.  12,  xxxvii.  7),  in  whose  time, 
probably,  if  we  except  the  lower  Jordan  valley  (xiii. 
10),  there  was  little  regiUar  culture  in  Canaan. 
Thus  (xerar  and  Shechem  seem  to  have  been  cities 
where  pastoral  wealth  predominated.  The  herds 
men  strove  with  Isaac  about  his  wells;  about  his 
crop  there  was  no  contention  (xx.  14,  xxxiv.  28). 
In  Joshua's  time,  as  shown  by  the  story  of  the 
"  Eshcol "  (Nimi.  xiiL  23-4),  Canaan  was  found  in 

an  engraver  and  a  cunning  workman ; "  and  eh.  xxxix. 
8 :  "  And  he  made  the  breastplate  of  cunning  work/' 

*  Occasional  specimens  of  agate  occur  along  the 
coast  north  of  Tortosa,  and  It  is  very  abundant  near 
Antioch  (Antakia),  Bob.  Phyt.  Otogr.  p.  876.        II. 

d  *Oii  the  single  word  '<  aged  "  f n  Philem.  ver.  9, 
the  celebrated  Lavater  preached  two  of  his  39  seimons 
on  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  ( Prfdlgten  iiler  d.  Brief 
an  d.  Phileinon,  St.  GoIIen,  178&-6).  H. 
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a  much  more  advanced  agricultural  state  than 
Jacob  had  left  it  in  (Deut  viii.  8),  resulting  prob- 
ably from  the  severe  experience  of  famines,  and  the 
example  of  Egypt,  to  which  its  people  were  thus 
led.  The  pastoral  life  was  the  means  of  keeping 
the  sacred  race,  whilst  yet  a  family,  distinct  from 
mixture  and  locally  unattached,  especially  whilst 
in  Egypt.  When,  grown  into  a  nation,  they  con- 
quered their  fUture  seats,  agriculture  supplied  a 
iimibir  check  on  the  foreign  intercourse  and  speedy 
demoralization,  especially  as  regards  idolatry,  which 
commerce  woukl  have  caused.  Thus  agriculture 
became  the  basb  of  the  Mosaic  commonwealth 
(Michaelis,  xxxvii.-xli.).  It  tended  to  cheek  also 
the  freebooting  and  nomad  life,  and  made  a  numer- 
ous ofl&pring  profitable,  as  it  was  already  honorable 
by  natural  sentiment  and  by  law.  Thus,  too,  it 
hidirectly  discouraged  sUvery,  or,  where  it  existed, 
made  the  slave  somewhat  Uke  a  son,  though  it 
made  the  son  also  somewhat  of  a  slave.  Taken  in 
connection  with  the  inalienable  character  of  inhor- 
itanoes,  it  gave  each  man  and  each  fiunily  a  stake 
hi  the  soil  and  nurtured  a  hardy  patriotism. 
**•  The  land  is  Mine  "  (Lev.  xxv.  23)  was  a  dictum 
which  made  agriculture  likewise  the  basis  of  the 
theocratic  relation.  Thus  every  fiunily  felt  its  own 
life  with  intense  keenness,  and  had  its  divine  ten- 
are  which  it  was  to  guard  from  alienation.  The 
prohibition  of  culture  in  the  sabbatical  year  formed, 
under  this  aspect,  a  kind  of  rent  reserved  by  the 
Divine  Owner.  Landmarics  were  deemed  sacred 
(Deut.  xix.  14),  and  the  inalienability  of  the  heri- 
tage was  ensured  by  its  reversion  to  the  owner  in 
the  year  of  jubilee;  so  that  only  so  many  years  of 
occupancy  could  be  sold  (Lev.  xxv.  8-16,  23-36). 
The  prophet  Isaiah  (v.  8)  denounces  the  contempt 
of  such  restrictions  by  wealthy  grandees  who  sought 
to  "  add  field  to  field,'*  erasing  fiunilies  and  depop- 
ulating districts. 

A  change  in  the  climate  of  Palestine,  caused  by 
increase  of  population  and  the  dearanoe  of  trees, 
must  have  taken  place  before  the  period  of  the  N. 
T.  A  further  cliange  caused  by  the  decrease  of 
dulled  agricultural  labor,  e.  ^.,  in  irrigation  and 
tenrace-making,  has  since  ensued.  Not  only  this, 
but  the  great  variety  of  elevation  and  local  charac- 
ter in  so  small  a  compass  of  coimtry  necessitates  a 
partial  and  guarded  application  of  general  remarics 
(Robinson,  i.  507,  553,  554,  iii.  595;  Stanley,  8. 
4'  P.  pp.  119,  124-G).  Yet  wherever  industry  is 
secure,  the  soil  still  asserts  its  old  fertility.  The 
Haurdn  (Penea)  is  as  fertile  as  Damascus,  and  its 
bread  ei\joys  the  highest  reputation.  I'he  black 
and  fkt,  but  light,  soil  about  Gaza  is  said  to  hold 
BO  much  moisture  as  to  be  very  fertile  with  htUe 
rain.  Here,  as  in  the  ndghboriiood  of  Beyrut^  is 
a  ^ntst  olive-grouud,  and  the  very  sand  of  the  shore 
is  said  to  be  fertile  if  watered.  The  Israelites 
probably  found  in  Canaan  a  fiiir  proportion  of 
woodland,  which  their  necesuties,  owing  to  the  dis- 
couragement of  commerce,  must  have  led  them  to 
reduce  (Josh.  xvii.  18).  But  even  in  eariy  times 
timber  seems  to  have  been  hx  less  used  fbr  building 
material  than  among  western  nations  ;  the  Israel- 
ites were  not  skillful  hewers,  and  imported  both 
the  timber  and  tbe  workmen  (1  K.  v.  6,  8).  No 
store  of  wood-fliel  seems  to  have  been  kept;  ovens 
were  heated  with  such  things  as  dung  and  hay  (Ez. 
v.  12,  15;  ^laL  iv.  1);  and,  in  any  case  of  sacrifice 
on  an  emergency,  some,  as  we  should  think,  unu- 
sual source  of  supply  is  constantly  mentioned  for 
the  wood  (1  Sam.  vi.  14;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  22;  1  K. 
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xix.  21;  comp.  Gen.  xxii.  3,  0,  7).    AU  this  i 
cates  a  non-abundance  of  timber. 

Its  plenty  of  water  from  natural  sources  nadt 
Omaan  a  contrast  to  rainless  Egypt  (Deut.  vUL  7, 
xi.  8-12).  Nor  was  the  peculiar  Egyptian  method 
alluded  to  in  Deut.  xi.  10  unknown,  though  leas 
prevalent  in  Palestine.  That  peculiarity  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  making  in  the  fields  square  ahal- 
k>w  beds,  like  our  salt-pans,  surrounded  by  a  raiaed 
Iwrder  of  earth  to  keep  in  the  water,  which  was 
then  turned  from  one  square  to  another  by  pushing 
aside  the  mud  to  open  one  and  dose  the  next  with 
the  fi)ot.  A  very  similar  method  is  apparently  de- 
scribed by  Robinson  as  used,  especially  for  garden 
vegetables,  in  Palestine.  There  irrigation  (includ- 
ing under  the  term  all  appliances  for  making  tbe 
wattf  availaUe)  was  as  essential  as  drainage  in  our 
region;  and  for  this  the  huge  extent  of  rocky  sur- 
face, easily  excavated  for  cisterns  and  ducts,  was 
most  useful.  Even  the  plain  of  Jericho  is  watered 
not  by  canals  from  the  Jordan,  since  the  river  lies 
befow  the  land,  but  by  rills  convei^g  from  the 
mountams.  In  these  features  of  the  country  lay 
its  expansive  resources  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  mul- 
tiplying population.  The  lightness  of  agricultural 
labor  in  the  plains  set  finee  an  abundance  of  hands 
for  the  task  of  terracing  and  watering;  and  the 
result  gave  the  highest  stimulus  to  industry. 

The  cereal  crops  of  constant  mention  are  wheat 
and  bariey,  and  more  rarely  rye  and  millet  (?). 
Of  the  two  former,  together  with  the  vine,  olive, 
and  fig,  the  use  of  irrigation,  tbe  plough  and  the 
harrow,  mention  is  found  in  the  book  <^  Job  (xxxL 
40,  XV.  33,  xxiv.  6,  xxix.  9,  xxxix.  10).  Two 
kinds  of  cummin  (the  black  variety  called  ^'  fitches,** 
Is.  xxviii.  27),  and  such  podded  plants  as  beans 
and  lentiles,  may  be  named  among  the  staple  prod- 
uce. To  these  later  writen  add  a  great  variety 
of  garden  plants,  e.  ^.,  kidney-beans,  peas,  lettuce, 
endive,  leek,  garlic,  onion,  mebn,  cucumber,  cab- 
bage, iui,  (Midina^  Ctlaim,  I  1,  2).  The  produce 
which  formed  Jacob's  present  was  of  such  kinds  as 
woukl  keep,  and  had  kept  during  the  fomine  (Gen. 
xliii.  11). 

The  Jewish  calendar,  as  fixed  by  the  three  great 
festivals,  turned  on  the  seasons  of  green,  ripe,  and 
fully-gathered  produce.  Hence,  if  the  season  was 
backvrard,  or,  owing  to  the  imperfections  of  a  non- 
astronomical  reckoning,  seemed  to  be  so,  a  month 
was  intercalated.  This  rude  system  was  fondly  re- 
teuned  long  after  mental  progress  and  fordgn  inter- 
course pla^  a  correct  oUendar  within  their  power; 
so  that  notice  of  a  Veadar^  i,  e.,  second  or  inter- 
calated Adar,  on  account  of  the  lambs  being  not 
yet  of  paschal  size,  and  the  barley  not  forward 
enough  for  the  Abib  (green  sheaf),  was  sent  to  the 
Jews  of  Babybn  and  Egypt  (UgoL  de  Be  RvtL  v. 
22)  eariy  in  the  season. 

The  year  ordinarily  consisting  of  12  months  was 
divided  into  6  agricultural  periods  as  foUows  ( To- 
saphia  Taamthy  ch.  1):  — 

I.  Sowrao  Tofx. 

I  beginning  about 
autumnal 
equinox  }  Burly  ndt  i 

Biarctaesvui 

Kasleu,  former  half      .    .    . 


II.  UNBiPf  Too. 


Kasleu,  latter  half. 

Tebeth. 

Shebath,  former  hal^. 
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HL  Gold  Sbaboit. 
RMteth,  latter  half 


Latter  imin  doe. 


[V«tar] 

Nlnii,  former  half  .... 

IV.  Haktut  Too. 

Beginning  about 
Kma,  latter  half 


yemal  equinox. 
Barley  green. 
PanoTor. 


Wheat  ripe. 


Ingatheriag  of  finiits. 

Thus  the  6  months  from  mid  TWi  to  mid  Nisan 
mxt  mainly  occupied  with  the  process  of  cultiva- 
UoD,  and  the  rest  with  the  gathering  of  the  fruits. 
Rain  was  oommonly  expected  soon  after  the  autum- 
nal equinox  or  mid  Thiri;  and  if  by  the  first  of 
Kaaleu  none  bad  fidfen,  a  &st  was  proclaimed 
{Mishn.1^  TtumiUt,  ch.  i.).  The  common  scriptu- 
ni  expresBioDs  of  the  ^^eariy"  and  the  **  latter 
nm''  (Deut.  xi.  14;  Jer.  ▼.  24;  Hos.  vi.  8;  Zech. 
X.  1;  Jam.  v.  7)  are  scarcely  confirmed  by  modem 
experience,  the  «eason  of  rains  being  unbroken 
(IlDbinson,  i.  41,  429,  iii.  96 )« though  perhaps  the 
fidl  is  more  strongly  marked  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  it.  The  consternation  caused  by  the  &il- 
nre  of  the  former  rain  is  depicted  in  Joel  i.,  ii. ;  and 
that  prophet  seems  to  promise  that  and  the  latter 
rain  tof^ether  <*  in  the  first  month,"  t.  e.  Nisan  (ii. 
23).  The  ancient  Hebrews  had  little  notion  of 
green  or  root-crops  grown  for  fodder,  nor  was  the 
V»g  summer  drought  suitable  for  them.  Barley 
n||phed  food  both  to  man  and  beast,  and  the  plant, 

called  m  Ex.  iv.  9,  "Miflet,"  ]n'^,  holcus  dockna, 
linn.  (Gesenius),  was  grazed  while  green,  and  its 
ripe  grain  made  into  bread.     In  the  hiter  period 

of  more  advanced  irrigation  the  ^H^n,  <<  Fenu- 
greek,** occurs,  also  the  HHU?,  a  cfever,  appa- 
rently, given  cut.  (Peak,  ▼.  5).  Mowing  (T3,  Am. 
vn.  1;  Ps.  Ixxii.  6)  and  haymaking  were  fiuniliar 
processes,   bnt   the  latter  had  no  express  word, 

^^n  standing  both  for  grass  and  hay,  a  token 
of  a  hot  Himaif,  where  the  grass  may  become  hay 


The  produce  of  the  land  besides  fruit  from  trees, 
was  technically  distinguished  as  HHI^H,  includ 

ing  apparently  all  cereal  plants,  H  V3lDp  (quicqwa 
in  siUquu  ruucUur,  Buxt.  Lex.),  nearly  equivalent 
to  the  Latin  fe^men^  and    C^JII^IT  or    '^2^Vn1 

n^^3,  Btmina  horiensia,  (since  the  former  word 
alone  was  used  also  generically  for  all  seed,  includ. 
ing  all  else  which  was  liable  to  tithe,  for  which 
purpose  the  distinction  seems  to  have  existed.  The 
pbugh  probably  was  like  the  Egyptian,  and  the 
process  of  ploughing  mostiy  very  light,  like  that 
called  tcarificatio  by  the  Komans  ("Syria  tenui 
sulco  arat,"  I'lin.  xviii.  47),  one  yoke  of  oxen 
mostly  sufficing  to  draw  it.  Such  is  still  used  in 
Asia  Bffinor,  and  its  parts  are  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying drawing:  a  is  the  pole  to  which  the  cross 
beam  with  yokes,  6,  is  attached;  c,  the  share;  e/,  the 
handle;  e  represents  three  modes  of  arming  the 
share,  and/  is  a  goad  with  a  soraper  at  the  otiMV 


*        *  ■  a 


Fig.  1.  —  Plough,  Ibc,  as  stni  used  In  Asia 
(Vrom  Vellows's  Asia  Minor.) 

end,  probably  for  cleansing  the  share.  Mountains 
and  steep  places  were  hoed  (Is.  vii.  25;  Maimon.  ad 
Afisfin,  vi.  2;  Robinson,  iii.  595,  002-3).  The 
breaking  up  of  new  land  was  performed  as  with 
the  Komans  vere  novo.  Such  new  ground  and  fiil- 
lows,  the  use  of  which  latter  was  familiar  to  the 
Jews  (Jer.  iv.  3;  Hos.  x.  12),  were  cleared  of  stones 
and  of  thorns  (Is.  v.  2;  Gemnra  Uitmwl.  ad  loc.) 
early  in  tiie  year,  sowing  cr  gathering  from  "  among 
thorns'*  being  a  proverb  for  slovenly  husbandry 
(Job  V.  6;  Prov.  xxiv.  30,  31;  Robinson,  ii.  127). 
Virgin  land  was  ploughed  a  second  time.     The 

proper  words  are  HH^,  prosdndere,  and  *Tltp, 
offiiuffet'e,  i.  e.,  iterare  ut  franganlur  gUbas  (by 
cross  ploughing),  Van*,  de  H.  R.  i.  32;  both 
are  distmctively  used  Is.  xxviii.  24.  Ijind  already 
tilled  was  ploughed  before  the  rains,  tiiat  the  moist- 
ure might  the  better  penetrate  (Maimon.  ap.  Ugol. 
de  Re  Riut.  v.  11).  Kain,  howex-er,  or  irrigaUon 
(Is.  xxxii.  20)  prepared  the  soil  for  the  sowinir,  wr 
may  be  inferred  from  the  prohibition  to  irrigate  tiU 


Fig.  2.  —  f^gyptian  ploughing  and  sowing.  —  Onudnson,  Ibmto  oftJu  Kings.  —  Thebes.) 
^ideanJmr  was  over,  kst  the  poor  should  sufftr'ableof  Uie  sower,  being  scattered  brwiHcast,  an& 
tm*,  V.  3):  and  such  sowing  often  took  phoe  ptenghed  in  nflerwanh,  the  roots  of  the  late  crop 
■ittom  previous  pfoughing,  the  seed,  as  in  the  par-  being  so  fiir  decayed  as  to  scne  for  inamire  (Kel- 
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rig.  8.  ~  Ooatfl  treading  in  the  grain,  when  sown  in  the  field,  after  the  water  has  subsided.  —  (^VUkinaon, 

TbmbSf  near  the  Pyramids.) 


lows,  Asia  AflnoTy  p.  72).  The  soil  was  then 
brusLed  o>'er  witti  a  light  barrow,  often  o(  thorn 
bushes.  In  higlily  irrigated  spots  tlie  seed  was 
trampled  in  by  cattle  (Is.  xxxii.  20),  as  in  Egypt  by 
goats  (Wilkinson,  i.  39,  2d  Ser.).  Sometimes, 
however,  the  sowing  was  by  patches  only  in  well 

manured  spotA,  a  process  called  *^D3C,  der.  "^Q^, 
partbts^  from  its  spotted  appearance,  as  represented 
fai  the  accompanying  drawing  by  Surenhusius  to 
iUustrate  the  Mishna.     Where  the  soil  was  heavier, 


fig.  4.  —  Com  growing  in  patches.  —  (Surenhusius.) 

the  ploughing  was  best  done  dry  ("  dum  sicca  tel- 
lure  licet,**  Virg.  Gtarg.  i.  214);  and  there,  though 

not  generally,  the  tarrith  (^MV,  der.  "I?^,  to 
cleanse),  and  even  the  lirntio  of  Roman  husbandry, 
performed  with  tnbtilae  aflixed  to  the  sides  of  the 
share,  might  be  useful.  But  the  more  formal  rou- 
tine of  heavy  western  soils  must  not  be  made  the 
standard  of  such  a  naturally  fine  tilth  as  thxit  of 
Palestine  /generally.  "  Sunt  enim  regionum  propria 
munera,  sicut  yEgypti  et  Afric«,  in  quibus  agricola 
post  sementem  ante  messem  s^etem  non  attingit 
.  .  .  .  in  iis  autem  locis  ubi  desuleratur  sniiHtio^'* 
Ao.y  Columella,  ii.  12.  During  the  rains,  if  not 
too  heavy,  or  between  their  two  periods,  would  be 
the  best  time  for  these  operations;  thus  70  days  be- 
fore the  passo\'er  was  the  time  prescribed  for  sowing 
for  the  **  wa\'e-slieaf,"  and,  probably,  therefore,  fur 
that  of  barley  generally,  llie  oxen  were  urged  on 
by  a  goad  like  a  spear  (Judg.  iii.  31).  The  custom 
of  watching  ripening  crops  and  threshing  floors 
against  th^  or  daimige  (Robinson,  i.  490,  ii.  18, 
83,  90)  is  probably  ancient.  Thus  Boaz  slept  on 
the  floor  (Ruth  iii.  4.  7.)^  Barley  ripened  a  week 
or  two  before  wheat,  and  as  fine  harvest  weather 
was  certain  (Prov.  xxvi.  1;  1  Sam.  xii.  17;  Am.  iv. 
7),  the  crop  chiefly .  \'aried  with  the  qiumtity  of 
timely  rain.  The  period  of  harvest  must  always 
have  diflered  according  to  elevation,  aspect,  Ac. 
(Robinson,  i.  430,  551.)     The  proportion  of  harvest 


gathered  to  seed  sown  was  often  vast;  a  htmdred- 
fokl  is  mentioned,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  signify 
that  it  was  a  limit  rarely  attained  (Gen.  xxvL  19, 
Matt  ziii.  8). 
The  rototbn  of  crops,  fiuniliar  to  the  Egyptiau 


■tiin^wi|*  m 


Fig.  6.  —  Sowing.  —  (Surenhurius.) 


Fig.  7.  —  Sowing.  —  (Surenho^us.) 


a  •  This  practice  contlnaee  to  the  prewnt  day.  guard  them ;  and  thte  we  had  fbnnd  to  be  universal  la 
Speaking  of  a  night  spent  near  llebron,  Robinson  (U.  all  the  region  of  Oaia.**  Thommn  {Land  nnti  fitxMk, 
446,  ed.  1841)  si^s :  ''The  ownetH  of  the  crops  came  1 11.  648)  reftrs  to  the  same  custom.  See  Runi,  Booi 
»Tery  night  and  slept  upon  thej:  threshing  floors  to  |  op.  H. 
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(Wtlkimon,  ii.  p.  4),  can  hardly  have  been  un- 
known to  the  Hebrews.  Sowing  a  field  with  divers 
nedi  was  forbidden  (Deui.  xzii.  9),  and  minute 
jiiecilons  are  given  bj  the  rabbis  for  arranging  a 
neded  sur&ce  with  great  variety,  yet  avoiding  jux- 
taposition of  heterogenea  Such  arrangements  are 
fihowD  in  the  annexed  drawings.     Three  furrows' 
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Fig.  8.  — Sowing.  —  (Smihiidiis.) 

iaterfal  was  the  pfescribed  maigin  ( Celaim,  ii.  6). 
TTie  blank  spaces  in  fig.  5,  a  and  6,  represent  such 
maigins,  tapering  to  save  ground.  In  a  vineyanl 
vide  apaoes  were  often  left  between  the  vines,  for 


tig.  9.  —  Com-fleld  with  Olives.  —  (Snrenhnaiiis.) 

whose  roots  a  radius  of  4  cubits  was  allowed,  and 
the  rest  of  the  space  cropped:  so  herb-gardens 
Blood  in  the  midst  of  vineyards  {Penh,  v.  5.) 
F*^.  9  sliows  a  corn-field  with  olives  about  and 
imkist  it 


fjf.  10  —  Ueapiag  wn«at.  —  ( >Vilkiu«>a,  Tombi  oj  Uu 
Kings—  TJubes.) 

The  wheat,  Ac.,  was  reaped  by  the  sickle  (the 

««ti  for  which  is  07Dnn  in  Deut,  and  ^|^ 


in  Jer.  and  Joel),  either  the  ears  merely  in  the 
"Picenian"  method  (Varr.  de  Re  HuAt.  i  50),  or 
stalk  and  all,  or  it  was  pulled  by  the  roots  (Ptah^  v. 
10).  It  was  bound  in  sheaves  —  a  process  prom- 
inent in  Scripture,  and  described  by  a  peculiar 

word,    "lay  — or  heaped,    ni3?Dpb,    in  the 

form  of  a  hdmet,  HISDOI^^  of  a  turban  (of 
which,  liowever,  see  another  explanation,  Buxt.  Lex, 
s.  T.    n'lDy\3),  or  n"1"nnb  of  a  cake.     Tlw 


Fig.  12.  —  Reaping.  —  (SnrenhusiuB.) 


sheaves  or  heaps  were  carted  (Am.  ii.  13)  to  the 
floor  —  a  circukur  spot  of  hard  ground,  probaiily, 
as  now,  from  60  to  80  or  100  feet  in  diameter. 
Such  floors  were  probably  permanent,  and  l)ecame 
well  known  spots  (Ckn.  1.  10, 11;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16, 
18).  On  these  the  oxen,  ^.,  forbidden  to  be  muz- 
zled (Deut  XXV.  4),  trampled  out  the  grain,  as  we 


Pig.  IS.  —  Thrashing-floor.  The  oxen  driven  round 
the  heap  ;  contrary  to  the  usual  custom.  —  (Wilkin 
son,  Tiubet.) 

find  represented  in  the  Egyptian  monuments.  At 
a  later  time  the  Jews  used  a  threshing  sledge  called 
Mdi-atj  (Is.  xli.  15;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  22;  1  Chr.  xxL 
23),  probably  resembling  the  n^e^,  still  employed 


Rc.  H  -  rnlSBg  up  the  doora  by  the  roots.  - 
kinson.  tU  SMipra.) 


-  (Wil-    Fig.  14.  —  The  N6r«g^  a  machine  uwd  by  the  modem 
Eg^'ptians  for  thresUing  corn. 
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in  Kgypt  (Wilkinson,  ii.  190)  — a  stage  with  three 
roUen  ridged  with  iron,  which,  aided  by  the  driver's 
weight,  crushed  out,  often  ii^juring,  the  grain,  as 


Fig.  15.  —  Thrmhing  iivtninieuf.  - 
Asia  Minor.) 


-(From  Fellows's 


well  su  ctit  or  tore  the  straw,  whicli  thus  liecanie 
fit  for  Toddcr.  It  appears  to  ha\-e  been  similar  to 
the  Koman  tt-Undum  and  the  phtttUum  Pmticwn 
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(Varr.  </e  J?.  A.  i.  52).  Lighter  grains  we 
oat  with  a  stick  (Is.  zzvin.  27).  Barlej  n 
times  soaked  and  then  parched  before  treading  out, 
which  got  rid  of  the  peilide  of  the  grain.  Set 
further  the  ArUvpdtate$  TiitureB,  Ugolini,  toI.  29. 
The  use  of  animal  manure  is  proved  frequent  by 
such  recurring  expressions  as  **dung  on  the  fiioe 
of  the  earth,  field,"  Ac.  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  10;  2  K.  ix. 
37;  Jer.  riii.  2,  S:e.).  A  rabbi  limits  the  qiuuitity 
to  tlu^  heaps  of  ten  half-eors,  or  about  380  gal- 
lons, to  each  nSD  (=^  of  ephah  of  grain, 
Gesen.),  and  wishes' the  quantity  in  each  heap, 
rather  than  their  number,  to  be  increased  if  the 
field  be  large  {SJieriith,  cap.  iii.  2).  Nor  was  the 
grnt  usefulness  of  sheep  to  the  soil  unrecognized 
{ibid.  4),  tlioui^h,  o^inng  to  the  general  distinctness 
of  the  pastoral  life,  there  was  less  scope  for  it 
Vegetable  ashes,  burnt  stubbfe,  Ac.  w<ere  also  used. 


Fig.  le.- 


-Tresdhig  out  the  grain  by  oxen,  and  winnowing.     1.  Raking  op  the  cars  to  the  centre. 
driTer.    8.  Winnowing,  with  wooden  shofels.  —  (Wilkinson,  Tkebti.) 


2.  The 


The  "sho\t!l'»  and  "fan"  {klTn  and  TTnt?, 
Is.  XXX.  24,  but  their  precise  difference  is  very 
doubtful)  indicate  tlie  process  of  winnowing  —  a 
conspicuous  part  of  ancient  husbandry  (1*8.  xxxv. 
5;  Job.  xxi.  18;  Is.  xvii.  13),  and  important  owing 
to  the  slovenly  threshing,  livening  was  the  fa- 
vorite time  (Kuth  in.  2)  when  there  was  mostly  a 

breeze,  llie  n^iyD  ("^TJ'  ^  scatter  =  rrvoy? 
(M'ltt.  iii.  12;  Horn,  /iiful.  xiu.  688),  was  perhaps 
a  broad  shovel  which  threw  the  grain  up  against 

the  wind;  while  the  nTl")  (akin  to  r^ll?)  may 
have  been  a  fork  (still  used  m  Palestine  for  the 
same  purpose  )>  or  a  broad  basket  in  Avhicli  it  was 
tossed,  'llie  heap  of  produce  rendered  in  rent  was 
•ometimes  customarily  so  large  as  to  cover  the 

*"nn  {Barn  Afttzia^  ix.  2).  This  favors  the  hO- 
tcr  view.  So  the  -rr^p  was  a  corn-measure  in 
Cyprus,  and  tlie  Ziirrvov^^  a  fitZifu^s  (Uddell 
and  Scott,  Ltx.  s.  v.  vruor).    The  last  process  was 

the  shaking  \n  a  sieve,  TTp^?,  a-ibrum^  to  sep- 
arate dirt  and  refuse  (Am.  ix.  9).  [See  Luke  xxii. 
31.] 

I'ields  and  floors  were  not  commonly  enckwed; 
vine^iuxlg  mostly  were,  with  a  tower  and  other 
buildings  (Num.  xxii.  24;  Ps.  kxx.  13;  Is.  v.  6; 
Matt.  xxi.  33 :  comp.  Judg.  vi.  II).  Banks  of  mud 
from  ditches  were  also  used. 

With  regard  to  occupancy  a  tenant  might  pay 


a  fixed  moneyed  rent  (Cant  viii.  11)  — in  which 
case  he  was  called  ^DIB?,  and  was  compeUable  to 
keep  the  ground  in  good  order  for  a  stipulated  share 
of  the  fruits  (2  Sam.  ix.  10;  MaU.  xxi.  34),  often 
a  half  or  a  third ;  but  local  custom  was  tlic  only 

rule:  in  this  case  he  was  called  >3PC  and  waa 
more  protected,  the  ovmer  sharing  the  loss  of  a 
short  or  spoilt  crop;  so,  in  case' of  locusta,  blight 
ix.f  the  year's  rent  was  to  be  abated ;  or  he  might 
receive  such  share  as  a  salaxy  —  an  inferior  poaitioD 

—  when  the  term  which  described  him  was  ^3*in. 
It  was  forbidden  to  sow  flax  during  a  short  ooea- 
pnncy  (hence  leases  for  terms  of  years  would  seem 
I  to  have  been  common),  lest  the  soil  should  be  un- 
I  duly  exhausted  (comp.  Gtory.  i.  77).  A  passer-by 
I  might  eat  any  quantity  of  com  or  grapes,  but  not 
reap  or  carry  off  fruit  (Deut  xxiil.  24-5;  Matt 
jxii.  1). 

I  The  rights  of  the  comer  to  be  left,  and  of  glean- 
ing [CoKXKu;  Glkaming],  formed  the  poor  man *• 
cbim  on  the  soil  for  support  For  his  benefit,  too, 
a  sheaf  foi^ten  in  carrying  to  the  floor  yiim  to  be 
left;  80  also  with  regard  to  the  vineyard  and  the 
olive-grove   (Ijev.   xix.  9,  10;    Deut.  xxiv.  19).« 


a  •  The  beautiAil  custom  has  sunrived  to  the  presaot 
time  (Thomson's  Land  and  Booky  ii.  828,  611).  On 
several  topics  in  this  article  (as  climafce,  seasons.  fertU- 
Ity,  productions)  flutber  infonnatiuo  will  be  found 
under  Palisxiki.  11. 
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MdM  there  9eems  a  probabilltj  that  erery  third 
ymt  a  soood  tithe,  besides  the  {>rieBt8\  was  pud 
far  the  poor  (Deut.  xir.  28,  xxvi.  13;  Ani.  iv.  4; 
Tob.  L  7;  Jooeph.  AnL  iv.  8).     On  this  doubtful 

pohit  of  the  poor  man*s  tithe  0^7  *^I2737Z:)  see  a 
lesraed  note  by  Surenhusius,  ad  Petih^  >-Li.  2. 
These  rights,  in  case  two  poor  men  were  partners 
in  oecaponcy,  mi^t  be  oonTeyed  by  each  to  the 
other  iff  hatf  the  field,  and  thus  retained  between 
them  (Maimon.  m/  Peahy  t.  5).  Sometimes  a  char- 
itable owner  declared  his  ground  common,  when 
its  fruits^  ae  thoae  of  the  sabbatical  year,  went  to 
the  poor.  For  three  years  the  fruit  of  newly- 
pbntcd  trees  was  deemed  uncircumcised  and  for- 
bidden; ki  the  4th  it  was  holy,  as  first-fruiU;  in 
the  dth  it  might  be  ordinarily  eaten  {MisJtfui,  Or- 
laky  pi$$iin).  For  the  various  classical  analogies, 
■e  Diet  of  Gr.  and  Rom,  Antiq.  s.  v.      U.  H. 

AGRIPTA.     [Hkrod.] 

A'GUR  ("«)H  [cotfector]:  Cimgregam),  TTie 
son  of  Jakefa,  an  unknown  Hebrew  sage,  who  ut- 
tered or  eoDected  the  sayings  of  wisdom  recorded 
B  Frov.  XXX.  Ewald  attributes  to  him  the  author- 
ship of  Prov.  XXX.  1-xxxi.  9,  in  consequence  of  the 
udlsrity  of  style  exhibited  in  the  three  sections 
therem  contained ;  and  assigns  as  his  date  a  period 
not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  7th  or  beginnuig  of 
the  <Sth  cent.  b.  c.  The  Kabbtns,  according  to 
Rsshi,  and  Jerome  after  them,  interpreted  the  name 
symbolically  of   Sobmon,  who  ^*  collected  imder- 

standhig"  (from  *^>$  Agar^  he  gathered),  and  is 
ebewberecalledMKolieleth.'*  Bunsen  (^iftf/iMr^,  i. 
pw  dxxviii.)  contends  that  Agur  was  an  inhabitant 
of  Uassa,  and  probaUy-a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
500  Simeonitet,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
drove  oat  the  Amalekites  ih>m  Mount  Seir.  Uit- 
sif  ^oes  further,  and  makes  him  the  son  of  the 
qnsenof  Maasaand  brother  of  I^emuel  {Die  Sprueht 
8aL  p.  311,  ed.  1858).     [Mabsa.]     In  CasteU's 

Lex,  nqMag.  we  find  the  Syriac  word  ^^^^^^ , 

ifir6y  defined  as  signifying  *<  one  who  applies  him- 
sdf  to  the  atudlas  of  wisdom.*'  There  is  no  au- 
thority given  for  this  but  the  Lexicon  of  Bar  Bahlul, 
sad  it  may  hare  been  derived  fh>m  some  trsdi- 
tioiMil  mterpretaiion  of  the  proper  name  Agur. 

W.  A.  W. 

A'HAB  (3WTM  [father'i  brother] :  *Axadfi; 

Ackaby,  SOD  of  Onui,  seventh  king  of  the  separate 
kingdom  of  Isnel,  and  seeond  of  his  dynasty.  The 
gniit  lesson  wliich  we  learn  fiom  his  life  b  the  depth 
of  viekedaeM  into  which  a  weak  man  may  M, 
even  tboogh  noi  devoid  of  good  feelings  and  amiable 
iwp"^*»»  when  lie  abandons  himself  to  the  guidance 
of  soother  person,  resolute,  unscrupuk>us  and  de- 
prwed.  The  cause  of  his  ruin  was  his  marriage 
with  Jenbel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  or  Eithobal,  kii^ 
of  1>re,  who  had  been  priest  of  Astarte,  but  had 
wped  the  throne  of  his  brother  Phalles  (compare 
Joseph.  AnL  vm.  13,  2,  with  &  Apitm,  I  18).  If 
lbs  resembles  the  Lady  Macbeth  of  our  great 
damatitt,  Ahab  has  hardly  Macbeth's  energy  and 
dclermiaation,  though  he  was  probably  by  nature  a 
better  man.  We  Inve  a  comparatively  f^  aocoimt 
of  Ahab*s  reign,  t>ecaa9e  it  was  distinguished  by 
fte  ndnistry  of  the  great  prophet  Kl^ah,  who  was 
hmghtinto  direet  collision  with  Jezebel,  when  she 
imtned  to  tntrodnee  into  Israel  the  impure  wor- 
ikip  of  Bnl  and  her  fiOher^s  goddess  Astarte.    In 


AHAB 


4£ 


obedience  to  her  wishes,  Ahab  caused  a  temple  to 
be  built  to  Baal  in  Samaria  itself,  and  an  oracular 
grove  to  be  consecrated  to  Astarte.  With  a  fixed 
deta*mination  to  extirpate  the  true  religion,  Jezebd 
hunted  down  and  put  to  death  God's  prophets, 
some  of  whom  were  concealed  hi  caves  by  Obadiah, 
the  governor  of  Ahab*s  house ;  while  the  Phoenician 
rites  were  carried  on  with  such  splendor  that  we 
read  of  450  prophets  of  Baal,  and  400  of  Asherah. 
(See  1  R.  xviii.  19,  where  our  version  fo)k>w8  the 
LXX.  in  erroneously  substituting  *^the  groves** 
for  the  proper  name  Asherah,  as  again  in  2  K. 
xxi.  7,  xxiii.  6.)  [Asiikkaii.]  How  the  w-irship 
of  God  was  restored,  and  the  idolatrous  priests  shun, 
in  consequence  of  ^*  a  sore  famine  'm  Samaria,"  will 
be  more  properly  rdated  under  the  article  Klijaii. 
But  heathenism  and  persecution  were  not  the  only 
crimes  into  which  Jezd)el  led  her  yielding  husband. 
One  of  his  chief  tastes  was  for  splendid  architect- 
ure, which  he  showed  by  building  an  ivory  house 
and  several  cities,  and  also  by  ordering  the  restora- 
tion and  fortification  of  Jericho,  which  seems  to 
have  belonged  to  Israel,  and  not  to  Judah,  as  it  is 
said  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  days  of  Ahab, 
rather  thui  in  those  of  the  contemporary  king  of 
Judah,  Jehoshaphat  (1  K.  xvi.  34).  But  the  pbMM 
in  which  he  chiefly  indulged  this  passion  was  the 
beautif\il  city  of  Jezreel  (now  Zerin\  in  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  which  he  adorned  with  a  palace  and 
park  for  his  own  residence,  though  Samaria  re- 
mained the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  Jezreel  standing 
in  the  same  rebttion  to  it  as  the  Versailles  of  tlui 
oki  French  monarchy  to  Paris  (Stanley,  S,  ^  P. 
p.  244).  Desiring  to  add  to  his  pleasure-grounds 
there  the  vineyard  of  his  neighbor  Naboth,  he  pro> 
posed  to  buy  it  or  give  land  in  exchange  for  it;  and 
when  this  was  revised  by  Naboth,  in  accordance 
with  the  Mosaic  law,  on  the  ground  that  the  vino- 
yard  was  *<  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers  **  (Lev. 
XXV.  23),  a  fiUse  accusation  of  blasphemy  was 
brought  against  him,  and  not  only  was  he  himself 
stoned  to  dmth,  but  his  sous  also,  as  we  learn  from 
2  K.  ix  96.  ElQah,  already  the  great  vuidicator 
of  religion,  now  appeared  as  the  assertor  of  morality, 
and  declared  that  the  entire  extirpation  of  Ahab*8 
house  was  the  penalty  appointed  for  his  long  course 
of  wickedness,  now  crowned  by  this  atrocious 
crime.  The  execution,  however,  of  this  sentence 
was  delayed  in  consequence  of  Ahab*s  deep  repent- 
ance. The  remaining  part  of  the  first  book  of 
Kings  is  occupied  by  an  account  of  the  Syrian 
wars,  which  originally  seems  to  have  been  contained 
in  the  last  two  chapters.  It  is  much  more  natural 
to  pbce  the  20th  chapter  after  the  2l8t,  and  so 
bring  the  whole  history  of  these  wars  together,  than 
to  interrupt  the  narrative  by  interposing  the  story 
of  Xaboth  between  the  20th  and  22d,  especially  as 
the  beginning  of  the  22d  seems  to  folbw  naturally 
fh>m  the  end  of  the  20th.  And  this  arrangement 
is  actually  found  in  the  IJCX.  and  confirmed  by 
the  narrative  of  Joeephus.  We  read  of  three  cam- 
paigns which  Ahab  undertook  against  Benhadad 
11.  king  of  Damascus,  two  defensive  and  one  ofib^ 
sive.  In  the  first,  Benhadad  laid  siege  to  Sama- 
ria, and  Ahab,  encouraged  by  the  patriotic  counsels 
of  (>od*s  prophets,  who,  next  to  the  true  religion, 
valued  most  deeply  the  independence  of  His  chosen 
people,  made  a  sudden  attack  on  huu  whilst  in  the 
plentitude  of  arrogant  confidence  he  was  banquet- 
hig  in  his  terit  with  his  32  vassal  kings.  The 
Syrians  were  totally  routed,  and  fled  to  Damaa- 
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Next  }'eer  Ikiihadad,  l)elie\ing  that  his  £ulura 
vras  owing  to  some  peculi:ir  power  which  the  God 
of  Lirael  exercised  over  the  liiUa,  invaded  Israel  by 
way  of  Aphek,  on  the  K.  of  Jordan  (Stanley,  N. 
^  P.  App.  §  6).  Vet  Ahab's  victory  was  so  com- 
plete that  Benhadad  himself  fell  into  his  hands; 
but  was  released  (contrary  to  the  will  of  God  as 
announced  by  a  prophet)  on  condition  of  restoring 
all  the  cities  of  Israel  which  he  held,  and  making 
** streets  *'  fur  Ahab  in  Damascus;  that  is,  admit- 
ting into  his  capital  permanent  Hebrew  commis- 
sioners, in  an  Independent  position,  with  special 
dwellings  for  themselves  and  their  retinues,  to  watch 
over  the  conmierciai  and  political  interests  of  Ahab 
and  bis  subjects.  This  was  apparently  in  retali- 
ation for  a  similar  privily  exacted  by  13enhadad*s 
predecessor  from  Omri  in  respect  to  Samaria. 
After  this  great  success  Ahab  enjoyed  peace  for 
three  years,  and  it  is  difficult  to  account  exactly  for 
the  third  outbreak  of  hostilities,  which  in  Kings  is 
briefly  attributed  to  an  attack  made  by  Ahab  on 
Bamoth  in  Gilead  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  con- 
junction with  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judab,  which 
town  he  claimed  as  bebuging  to  Israel  But  if 
Ramoth  was  one  of  the  cities  which  Benhadad 
■greed  to  restore,  why  did  Ahab  wait  for  throe  yean 
to  enforce  the  flilfiUment  of  the  treaty?  Fh>m 
this  difficulty,  and  the  extreme  bitterness  shown  by 
Benhadad  against  Ahab  personally  (1  K.  xxii.  81), 
it  seems  probable  that  this  was  not  the  case  (or  at 
all  events  that  the  Syrians  did  not  so  understand  the 
treaty),  but  that  Ahab,  now  strengthened  by  Jehosh- 
aphat, who  must  have  felt  keenly  the  paramount 
importance  of  crippling  the  power  of  Syria,  origin- 
ated the  war  by  asfmulting  Ramoth  without  any  im- 
mediate provocation.  In  any  case,  God^s  blessing 
did  not  rest  on  the  expedition,  and  Ahab  was  told  by 
the  prophet  Micaiah  that  it  would  fiiil,  and  that  the 
prophets  who  advised  it  were  hurrying  him  to  his 
ruin.  For  giving  this  warning  Micaiah  was  im- 
prisoned ;  but  Ahab  was  so  far  roused  by  it  as  to 
take  the  precaution  of  disguising  himself^  so  as  not 
to  offer  a  conspicuous  mark  to  the  archers  of  Ben- 
hadad. But  he  was  slain  by  a  "certain  man  who 
drew  a  bow  at  a  venture;  *'  and  though  staid  up 
in  his  chariot  for  a  time,  yet  he  died  towards  even- 
ing, and  his  army  dispersed.  When  he  was  brought 
to  be  buried  in  Samaria,  the  dogs  licked  up  his  blood 
as  a  servant  was  washing  his  dhariot;  a  partial  ful- 
fillment of  Eiyah*s  prediction  (1  K.  xxi.  19),  which 
was  more  literally  accomplished  in  the  case  of  his 
son  (2  K.  ix.  26).  Joeq>hus,  however,  substituteB 
Jezreel  for  Samsuia  in  the  former  passage  {Aid, 
viiL  15,  6).  De  date  of  Ahab*s  accession  it  919 
B.  c;  of  his  death,  it.  c.  8S|7. 

2.  [»Ax«i3:  Heb.  in  Jer.  xxix.  22,  3i7^'].  A 
lying  prophet,  who  deceived  the  captive  Israelites 
in  Babyk>n,  and  was  burned  to  death  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Jer.  xxix.  21,  22.  G.  E.  L.  C. 

AHAU'AH  (rnnW  {after  the  brother,  but 

uncertain]:  *haoi;  [Vat  lo^cnfA:]  Akara), 
The  third  son  of  Beqjamin  (1  Chr.  viU.  1).  See 
Aher,  Ahi«am.  W.  a.  W. 

AHAR1IEL  (^rnnW  [asabow]:  hitKiphs 
'PflX^y  tComp.  «.  ;Pijx<iA:]  Aharehel),  A 
name  occurring  in  an'  obscure  fhtgment  of  the 
genealogies  of  Judah.  «« The  families  of  Aharhel " 
apparently  traced  their  descent  through  Coz  to 
A^m-,  the  posthumous  son  of  Hezrcn.  The  Tar- 
fun  of  K.  Joseph  on  Chronicles  identifies  him  with 


UIASUEBUS 

^  Hur  the  firstborn  of  Miriam  '*  (1  Chr.  ir.  8). 
The  LXX.  appear  to  have  read  DXin  "^PK, 
**  brother  oC  Kechab,"  or  according  to  the  Compln- 
tensian  edition  ^^TH  *^nS,  "  brother  of  lUcbeL*' 

W.  A.  W. 

AHA'SAI  [3  syL]  {''^r^{=.Ahaziah]:om. 
in  LXX.  [but  Comp.  Soicx^as] :  Ahtm].  A  priest, 
ancestor  of  Maasiai  or  Amashai  (Neh.  xl.  13). 
He  is  called  Jahzeuah  in  1  Chr.  ix.  12. 

W.  A.  W. 

AHAS'BAI  [3  syl.]  OatpP^:  6  'Acfiirns 
[Vat.  -fitt-] ;  Akx.  o  Atrovt;  [Comp.  'AxcurfiaS'.] 
Aasbal).  The  fother  of  Eliphelet,  one  of  Lavid's 
thirty-seven  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34).  In  the 
corrupt  list  in  1  Chr.  xi.  35,  Eliphelet  appears  as 
<*  Eliphal  the  son  of  Ur."  The  LXX.  regaitled  the 
name  Ahasbai  as  denoting  not  the  father  but  the 
family  of  Eliphelet.  [According  to  Gesenlus  the 
name  signifies  J  have  taken  r^%u,e  in  Jthovah,] 

W.  A.  W. 

*  AHASHVE'ROSH.  Noted  m  Ezra  !▼.  6 
in  the  maigin  <tf  the  A.  V.  as  the  Hebrew  form  of 
Ahasukkus.  a. 

AHASUE'RUS«(ir*'t"l?.C?ne:  *A<rao^pos, 
[Vat,  AffBupos,]  LXX.  [in  Ezra  iv.  0] ;  but  »A<rinr 
posi  [Alex.  A<roi;i}f>05,  Comp.  Aid.  *Aaaovtipos^] 
Tob.  xiv.  15:  Astuerus,  A.  V.  [in  Tob.],  Vulg.), 
the  name  of  one  Median  and  two  Persian  kings 
mentk>ned  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  may  be  &- 
sirable  to  prefix  to  this  article  a  chronologieal  table 
of  the  Medo-Persian  kings  from  C}'axares  to  Ar- 
taxerxes  Longhnanus,  according  to  their  ordinary 
classical  names.  The  ScripturJ  names  coiyectared 
to  correspond  to  them  in  this  article  and  Abta- 
XKRXE8  are  added  in  italics. 

1.  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  son  ci  Phnwitei, 
grandson  of  Deioces  and  conqueror  of  Ninerofa, 
began  to  reign  B.  c.  634.     Ahatuervs, 

2.  Astyages  his  son,  last  king  of  Media,  b.  c 
594.     DarwM  the  Mede, 

3.  Cyrus,  son  of  his  daughter  Mandane  and 
Cambyses,  a  Persian  noble,  first  king  of  Penia,  559. 
Cyrus, 

4.  Cambyses  his  son,  529.     Ahatuerut, 

5.  A  Magian  usurper,  who  perwnates  Smerdia, 
the  younger  son  of  Cyrus,  521.     Artaxerxes. 

6.  Darius  Hystaspis,  raised  to  the  throne  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  Magi,  521.    Darius. 

7.  Xerxes,  his  son,  485.     Ahatuerus, 

8.  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (Macrocheir),  his  son, 
465-495.     Artaxerxes. 

The  name  Ahasuenis  or  Achashverosh  is  the 
same  as  the  Sanscrit  kshatra,  a  king,  which  appears 
as  kshtrshe  in  the  arrow-headed  inscriptions  of  Per- 

sepolis,  and  to  this  in  its  Hebrew  form  b^  prosthetie 

is  prefixed  (see  Gibbs's  Geeenius,  S).  This  name 
hi  one  of  its  Greek  fbrms  is  Xerxes,  expbuned  by 
Herod,  (vi.  98)  to  mean  ^idr,  a  signification  so^ 
fidently  near  that  of  king. 

1.  In  Dan.  iz.  1,  Ahasuenis  [LXX.  X^p^tis^ 
Tbeodot  *Aao&iipos]  ii  raid  to  be  the  father  of 
Darius  the  Mede.  Now  it  is  almost  certain  thai 
Cyaxares  b  a  form  of  Ahasnenis,  gredzed  into 


a  •  This  form  In  A.  V.  ed.  1611  may  have  been  »- 
be  rasd  ihasrerus,  u  belag  used  ft>r  «,  as 
elsewhere.  A. 
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Aurea  with  the  prefix  Cy-  or  Kai->  common  to  the 
Kaianian  d^nastj  of  kings  (Malcolm's  Ptrsh^  ch. 
&L),  with  which  may  be  compared  Kai  Khoaroo,  the 
Pfer^an  name  of  Cyrus.  The  son  of  this  Cyaxares 
was  Astyages,  and  it  is  no  improbable  coi\jectm« 
thai  Darius  the  Mede  was  Astyages,  set  o>'er  Baby- 
lon as  nceroy  by  his  grandson  Cyrus,  and  allowed 
to  lire  there  in  royal  state.  (See  Kawlinson's 
Hervdtdut,  vol.  i.  Essay  ili.  §  11.)  [Dakius.] 
Hiis  first  Ahasuenis,  then,  is  Cyaxares,  the  con- 
qoeror  oi  Xine\'eh.  And  in  accordance  with  this 
▼lew,  we  read  in  Tobit,  ziv.  15,  that  Nineveh  was 
taken  by  Nabuchodonosor  and  Assuerus,  t.  e.  Cy- 


2.  In  Ezra  iv.  6,  the  enemies  ci  the  Jews,  after 
the  death  of  <>yrus,  desirous  to  frustrate  the  build- 
ing of  Jerusalem,  send  accusations  against  them  to 
Afaasuems,  king  of  Persia.  This  must  be  Cam- 
byws.  For  we  read  (y.  5)  that  their  opposition 
eontimied  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  that  of  Darius, 
and  Ahasuenis  and  Artaxerxes,  i.  e,  Cambyses  and 
the  Fbeudo-Smerdis,  are  mentioned  as  reigning  be- 
tween them.  [ARTAXKitxics.]  Xeoophon  (1^. 
TiiL)  caOs  the  brother  of  Cambyses,  Tanyoxares, 
i.  e.  the  younger  Oxares,  whence  we  infer  that  the 
elder  Oxares  or  Axares,  or  Ahasuenis,  was  Cam- 
bjasi.  His  constant  wars  probably  prevented  him 
finm  interfering  in  the  concerns  of  the  Jews.  He 
W9M  plamly  caUed  after  his  grandfiUher,  who  was 
■ot  of  royal  race,  and  therefore  it  is  very  likely  that 
he  also  assumed  the  kingly  name  or  title  of  Axares 
or  Cyaxaies  which  had  beoi  borne  by  his  most  illus- 


3.  The  third  is  the  Ahasueros  of  the  book  of 
Erther.  It  is  needless  to  give  more  than  the  heads 
of  the  well-known  story.  Having  divorced  his 
qneen  Vashti  for  reftising  to  appear  in  public  at  a 
banquet,  he  married  four  years  afterward  the  Jewess 
EiftlKr,  cousin  and  ward  of  HordecaL  Five  years 
after  this,  Haman,  one  of  his  counsellors,  having 
been  slighted  by  Mordeeai,  prevailed  upon  hhn  to 
onder  the  destnictkn  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  empire. 
fioi  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  massacre, 
Esther  and  Mordeeai  overthrew  the  fanfluenoe  which 
Hainan  had  exercised,  and  so  completely  changed 
hk  feelings  in  the  matter,  that  they  induced  him  to 
pni  Haman  to  death,  and  to  give  the  Jews  the  right 
of  self-defense.  This  they  used  so  vigorously  that 
they  luBed  several  thousands  of  their  opponents. 
Nov  from  the  extent  assigned  to  the  Persian  em- 
pile  (Esth.  L  1),  ^  from  India  even  onto  Ethiopia,** 
it  is  proved  that  Darius  Hystaspis  is  the  earliest 
poalble  king  to  whom  this  Ustory  can  apply,  and  it 
is  hardly  wovth  while  to  consider  the  claims  of  any 
after  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  But  Ahasuenis 
cannot  be  identical  with  Darius,  whose  wives  were 
the  daughters  of  Cyrus  and  Otanes,  and  who  in 
name  and  character  equally  differs  from  that  footish 
tyrant.  Neither  can  he  be  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
although  as  Artaxerxes  is  a  compound  ci  Xerxes, 
there  is  less  difikulty  here  as  to  the  name.  But  in 
the  fint  place  the  character  of  Artaxerxes,  as  given 
by  Phitarch  and  by  Diodorus  (xi.  71),  is  also  very 
unlike  that  of  Ahasuerus.  Besides  this,  in  Ezra 
viL  1-7,  11-26,  Artaxerxes,  m  the  teventh  year  of 
Ids  reigti,  issues  a  decree  very  fiivorable  to  the  Jews, 
snd  it  is  unlikdy,  therefore,  that  in  the  twelfth 
(Esth.  ifi.  7)  Haman  could  speak  to  him  of  them 
Bs  if  he  knew  nothing  about  them,  and  persuade 
bhn  to  sentence  them  to  an  indiscriminate  mas- 
men.  We  are  therefore  reduced  to  the  belief  that 
Ahasuenis  is  Xerxes  (the  names  being,  as  we  have 
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seen,  identical) ;  and  this  conclusion  is  forUfied  by 
the  resembkuioe  of  character,  and  by  certain  chron- 
ological indications.  As  Xerxes  scomged  the  sea, 
and  put  to  death  the  engineers  of  his  bridge  be* 
cause  their  work  was  ii\jured  by  a  storm,  so  Ahas- 
uerus repudiated  his  queen  Vashti  because  she 
would  not  violate  the  decorum  of  lier  sex,  and 
ordered  the  massacre  of  the  whole  Jewish  people  to 
gratify  the  malice  of  Haman.  In  the  third  year 
of  the  reign  of  Xerxes  was  heM  an  assembly  to  ar- 
range the  Grecian  war  (Herod.  viL  7  ff.).  In  the 
third  year  of  Ahasuerus  was  held  a  great  feast  and 
assembly  in  Shushan  the  palace  (Esth.  i.  8).  In 
the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  Xerxes  returned  de- 
feated from  Greece,  and  consoled  himself  by  the 
pleasures  of  the  harem  (Herod,  ix.  108).  In  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign  "  fiur  young  vii^ns  were 
sought  **  for  Ahasuerus,  and  he  replaced  Vashti  by 
roarT}ing  l«3sther.  The  tribute  he  '*  faiid  upon  the 
land  and  upon  the  isles  of  the  sea  (Esth.  x.  1)  may 
wen  ha\-e  been  the  result  of  the  expenditure  and 
ruin  of  the  Grecian  expedltk)n.  Throughout  the 
book  of  Esther  in  the  LXX.  'Apra^^p^rjs  ia  writ- 
ten for  Ahasuerus,  but  on  this  no  argument  of  any 
weight  can  be  founded.  G.  E.  L.  C. 

AHA'VA  (Sjny  [twrfer,  Ges.]:  6  EU 
(Tat  Evfi/i,  Alex.  Ev«i],  [in  Ezr.  viii.  SI,  31]  6 
*Aou€  rV'at.  eov«,  Aowf] :  Ahava),  a  place  (Ezr.  viU. 

15),  or  a  river  ("^rO)  (viii.  21,  31),  on  the  banks 
of  which  Ezra  collected  the  second  expedition  which 
returned  with  him  from  Babybn  to  .lenisalem. 
Various  have  been  the  conjectures  as  to  its  locality; 
e.  ff.  Adiaba  (I^e  Clerc  and  Mannert);  Abeh  or 
Aveh  (Hiiveruick,  see  Winer);  the  Great  Zab 
(KosenmuUer,  Bib.  Gtogr.).  But  the  latest  re- 
searches are  in  favor  of  its  being  the  modem  HUy 
on  the  Euphrates,  due  east  of  Damascus,  the  name 
of  which  is  known  to  have  been  in  the  post-biblical 

times  Ihi,  or  Ihi  da4d»  (Tahn.  S'^^rTT  K'^H'*), 
tt  the  spring  of  bitumen.**  See  Rawlinson*s  Herod- 
otus^ i.  316,  note. 

In  the  apocryphal  Esdras  [1  Esdr.  viii.  41,  611 
the  name  is  given  BcpcCr.  Josephus  {Ant.  xi.  G,  \ 
2)  merely  says  «|j  t^  iripav  rov  Ebippdrou.    G. 

A'HAZ  (TPH,    pouessar:   "Axa^    Joseph. 

*Axd(ris:  Achaz),  L  Ahaz,  eleventli  [twelfth?] 
king  of  Judah,  son  of  Jotham,  ascended  the  throne 
in  the  20th  year  of  his  age,  according  to  2  K.  xvi.  2. 
But  this  must  be  a  transcriber's  error  for  tlie  25tb, 
which  number  is  found  in  one  Hebrew  M8.,  the 
LXX.,  the  Peshito,  and  Arabic  version  of  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  1;  for  othenrise,  hb  son  Hesekiah  was  bom 
when  he  was  eleven  years  old  (so  Canton,  Fasti 
HelLy  vol  i.  p.  318).  At  the  time  of  his  accession, 
Rezin  king  of  Damascus  and  Pekah  king  of  Lsrael 
had  recently  formed  a  league  against  Judah,  and 
they  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Jerusalem,  intending 
to  place  on  the  throne  Ben  Tabeal,  who  was  not  a 
prince  of  the  royal  fiunily  of  Judah,  but  probably 
a  Syrian  noble.  Upon  this  the  great  prophet 
Isaiah,  ftill  of  zeal  for  God  and  patriotic  foyalty  to 
the  house  of  David,  hastened  to  gix^e  advice  and 
encouragement  to  Ahaz,  and  it  was  probably  owing 
to  the  spirit  of  energy  and  religious  devotion  whi<£ 
he  poured  into  his  counsds,  that  the  allies  fidled 
ui  their  attack  on  Jerusalem,  llius  much,  together 
with  anticipations  of  danger  from  the  Assyrian!, 
and  a  general  picture  of  weakness  aid  luifaithfiil- 
ness  bc^  in  the  king  and  the  people,  we  find  is 
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the  fiunom  propheciei  of  the  7th,  8th,  aud  9th 
chapters  of  IsaJiUi,  in  which  he  seeVa  to  animate 
and  support  them  by  the  promise  of  the  Messiah. 
From  2  K.  xvi.  and  2  Chr.  xxviii.  ue  leam  that 
the  allies  took  a  vast  nwnber  of  coptivee,  who, 
however,  were  restored  in  virtue  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  prophet  Oded ;  and  that  they  also 
inflicted  a  most  severe  ii\jur7  on  Judah  bj  the 
capture  of  Elath,  a  flourishing  port  on  the  Red  Sea, 
in  which,  after  expelling  the  Jews,  they  reestab- 
lished the  Edomites  (according  to  the  true  reading 

of  2  K.  xvL  6,  D'^ttSlS  for  D'^^S-^S),  who 
attacked  and  wasted  the  E.  part  of  Judah,  while 
the  Philistines  invaded  the  W.  and  S.  The  weak- 
minded  and  helpless  Ahax  sought  delix-erance  from 
these  numerous  troubles  by  appealing  to  Tighith- 
pikser  king  of  Assyria,  who  freed  him  from  his 
most  formidable  enemies  by  invading  Syria,  taking 
Damascus,  killing  Kezin,  and  depriving  Israel  of  its 
Northmi  and  Tranigordanie  districts.  But  Ahaz 
had  to  purchase  this  help  at  a  costly  price.  He 
became  tributary  to  Uglath-pileser,  sent  him  all  the 
treasures  of  the  Tem]^  and  his  own  palace,  and 
even  appeared  before  him  in  Damascus  as  a  vassal. 
He  also  ventured  to  seek  for  safety  in  heathen  cere- 
monies; making  his  son  pass  through  the  fire  to 
Moloch,  consulting  wizards  and  necromancers  (Is. 
riiL  19),  sacrificing  to  the  Syrian  gods,  introducmg 
a  foreign  altar  from  Damascus,  and  |robably  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  Assyria  and 
Babyk>n,  as  he  would  seem  to  have  set  up  the 
horses  of  the  sun  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxiii.  11  (cf. 
Tac  Ann.  xiL  13);  and  "  the  altars  on  the  top  (or 
roof)  of  the  upper  chamber  of  Ahaz  "  (2  K.  xxiii. 
12)  were  connected  with  the  adoration  cf  the  stars. 
We  see  another  and  blameless  result  of  this  inter- 
course with  an  astronomical  people  in  the  **  sundial 
of  Ahaz,"  Is.  xxxviii.  S»  He  died  after  a  reign  ci 
16  years,  hsting  b.  c.  740-724.        G.  £.  L.  C. 

8.  (Ahax,)  A  son  of  Mlcah,  the  grandson  of 
Jonathan  through  Meribbaal  or  Mephiboaheth  (1 
Chr.  viii.  86,  86,  ix.  42).  W.  A.  W. 

AHAZFAH  (nnPK,  ^innPft  wham  Je- 
hovah sustains:  *OYodaf  tVat -^«i-] :  Ochozia*.) 
1.  Son  of  Ahab  and  Jeaebd,  and  eighth  king  of 
Israd.  After  the  battle  of  Ramoth  in  Gilead 
[Ahab]  the  Syrians  had  the  command  cf  the  coun- 
try akmg  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  they  cut  ofi"  all 
communication  between  the  Isradites  and  Moab- 
ites,  so  that  the  vassal  king  of  Moab  refused  his 
yeariy  tribute  of  100,000  bunbs  and  100,000  rams 
with  their  wool  (comp.  Is.  xvi.  1).  Before  Ahaziah 
could  take  measures  for  enforcuig  his  claim,  he  was 
seriously  injured  by  a  M  through  a  Uttice  m  his 
palace  at  Samaria.  In  his  health  he  had  worshipped 
hb  mother^s  gods,  and  now  he  sent  to  inquire  of  the 
oracle  of  Baakebub  in  the  Philistine  city  of  Kkron 
whether  he  should  recover  his  health.  But  Elijah, 
who  now  for  the  last  time  exercised  the  prophetic 
oflBoe,  rebuked  him  for  this  impiety,  and  announced 
to  hhn  his  approaching  death.  He  reigned  two 
years  (b.  c.  8D6,  895).  The  only  other  recorded 
transaction  of  his  reign,  his  endeavor  to  Join  the 
king  of  Judah  in  trading  to  Ophir,  is  more  fitly  re- 
bted  under  jEiioAHAPirAT  (1  K.  xxiL  60  fll;  2  K. 
t;2Chr.  XX.  36flr.). 

S.  Fifth  [sixth]  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Jehoram 
■id  Athaliah,  daughter  of  Ahab,  and  therefore 
osphew  of  the  preceding  Ahaziah.     He  is  called 


«•  For  the  «  son  dial  "of  Ahaa,tM  Dial.    H. 
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Anriah,  2  Chr,  xxii.  6,  probably  by  a  copyifft*8  c 
and  Jehoahaz,  2  Chr.  xxi.  17.  Ewald  {GeschichU 
des  Voikes  Israel,  iii.  626)  thinks  that  his  name 
was  changed  to  Ahaziah  on  his  accession,  but  the 
LXX.  reid  'OxoC^or  fbr  Jehoahaz,  and  with  this 
agree  the  Peshito,  Chald.,  and  Arab.  So  too,  while 
hi  2  K.  viii.  26  we  read  that  he  was  22  years  okl 
at  his  accession,  we  find  in  2  Chr.  xxii.  2,  that  his 
age  at  that  time  was  42.  The  former  number  is 
certainly  right,  as  in  2  Chr.  xxi.  6,  20,  we  see  that 
his  fother  Jehoram  was  40  when  he  died,  which 
would  make  him  younger  than  his  own  son,  so  that 

a  transcriber  must  have  confounded  23  (22)  and 

^"O  (42).    Ahaziah  was  an  idohiter,  "  walking  in 

all  the  ways  of  the  house  of  Ahab,'*  and  he  allied 
iiimself  with  his  uncle  Jehoram  king  of  Israel, 
brother  and  successor  of  the  preceding  Ahaziah, 
against  Hazael,  the  new  king  of  Syria,  llie  two 
kings  were,  howe%er,  defeated  at  Hamoth,  where 
Jehoram  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  letired  to 
his  mother's  pahioe  at  Jezreel  to  be  healed.  The 
union  between  the  uncle  and  nephew  was  so  close 
that  there  was  great  danger  lest  heathenism  shouki 
entirely  overspiead  both  the  Hebrew  kingdoms,  but 
this  was  prevented  by  the  great  revolution  carried 
out  in  Israel  by  Jehu  under  the  guidance  of  Elisha, 
which  in\x)lved  the  house  ci  Darid  in  mlamitw^ 
only  less  severe  than  those  which  exterminated  the 
house  of  Omri.  It  broke  out  while  Ahaziah  was 
visiting  his  uncle  at  Jezreel.  As  Jehu  approached 
the  town,  Jehoram  and  Ahaziah  went  out  to  meet 
him,  either  fhmi  not  suspecting  his  designs,  or  to 
prevent  them.  The  former  was  shot  through  the 
heart  by  Jehu;  Ahaziah  was  pursued  as  far  as  the 
pass  of  Gur,  near  the  city  of  Ibleam,  and  there 
mortally  wounded.  He  died  when  he  readied  M»- 
giddo.  But  in  2  Chr.  xxii.  9,  it  is  said  thai  Ah»- 
ziah  was  found  hidden  in  Samaria  after  the  death  of 
Jehoram,  brought  to  Jehu,  and  killed  by  his  orders. 
Attempts  to  reconcile  these  accounts  may  be  found 
in  Pole's  Synopsis,  in  Ligbtfoot's  Harm,  of  Old 
Test  (in  foe.),  and  hi  Daridson's  Text  of  the  Old 
Testament,  part  it  book  ii.  eh.  xiv.  Ahaziah 
reigned  one  year,  b.  c.  884,  called  the  12th  of  Je- 
horam, king  of  Israel,  2  K.  viii.  26,  the  11th,  2  K. 
ix.  29.  His  fiither  therefore  must  have  died  before 
the  11th  [year]  of  Jehoram  was  concluded  (Clinton, 
Fasti  HelL  1. 824).  G.  E.  L.  C. 

*  It  being  possible  that  the  two  accounts,  taken 
singly,  are  fhigmentary,  they  may  supplement  each 
other.  Ahaziah  esca{Mng  **by  the  way  of  the 
garden  house,**  Jehu  oitlered  his  men  to  pursue  and 
day  him  In  his  chariot  (2  K.  ix.  27) ;  but  being  too 
swift  for  his  pursuers,  he  reached  Samaria  and  there 
concealed  himself  for  a  time,  till  Jehu,  *^  executing 
Judgment  upon  the  house  of  Ahab,**  sought  him 
out,  and  had  him  put  to  death  (2  dir.  xxii.  8,  9). 
For  the  filler  circumstances  of  the  death  we  turn 
again  to  2  K.  ix.  27.  Jehu  ordered  his  captive  to 
be  taken  (perhaps  under  some  pretense  of  a  friendly 
oltioct)  to  **the  going  up  (ascent)  to  Gur  near 
Ibleam,**  and  there  he  was  slain  in  his  chariot  (t.  e. 
received  the  deadly  blow  there,  though  he  escaped 
and  actually  died  at  Megiddo).  According  to  an- 
other slightly  varied  oomUnation,  Ahaziah  may 
have  managed,  after  being  brought  befbre  Jehu  flrom 
his  place  of  concealment,  to  escape  again,  and  in- 
stead of  being  decoyed  to  Gur  for  execution,  may 
have  been  overtaken  then  as  he  fled  in  his  chariot, 
and  put  to  death  as  befote  stated.    It  Is  worth 
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■oCidng  (aee  the  Hebraw  text  and  the  italics  in  the 
A.  v.:  ^  And  they  did  so'')  that  the  slayin;;;  of 
Ahttciah  at  Gtir  (2  K.  ix.  27)  stands  loosely  related 
to  what  ^irecedes,  as  if  his  being  slain  there  was  the 
^R^  execution  of  Jehu's  order  after  various  delays 
had  intervened.  See  Keil,  Comm.  ub,  die  Biicher 
der  KSmiffe,  p.  402;  and  Zeller's  BibL  Worterb. 
p.  42.     [AZ.VK1AH  12.J  H. 

AH'BAN  (12PS  [brother  of  the  wise,  or 
broiherijf]:  'kxafitkp^  Alex.  'Of«£;  [Aid.  'OfiSa; 
Comp.  'Ai3ai':J  AhcAhan).  Son  of  Abishur,  by 
his  wife  Abihail  (1  Chr.  ii.  29).  He  was'  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  W.  A.  W. 

A'HEBC^rS  [awthery,  'A6p;  [Vat  M. 
A«p,  H.  Afp;  Comp.  'Ax«p']  ^f*^^)-  Ancestor 
of  Hushim,  or  rather  "  the  Hiishim/'  as  the  plural 
form  seems  to  indicate  a  &mily  rather  tlian  an  in- 
dividuaL  The  name  occurs  in  an  obscure  passage 
in  the  genealogy  of  Bei^amin  (1  Chr.  vii.  12). 
Son»  trajuLitors  consider  it  as  not  a  proper  name 
at  all,  and  render  it  literally  ^'  another/*  because, 
as  Kaahi  says,  Ezra,  who  compiled  the  genealogy, 
was  uncertain  whether  the  fiunilies  belonged  to  Uie 
tribe  of  Bei^amin  or  not.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  Aher  and  Ahiram  (Num.  xxvi.  38)  are  the 
same;  unless  the  former  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  whose  genealogy  is  omitted  in  1  Chr.  vii.; 
Hoshim  being  a  Danite  as  well  as  a  Bei^amite 
name.  W.  A.  W. 

A'HI  0-7^1  brother:  i^tKipov:  f nitres).  L 
A  Ciadite,  chief  of  a  fiunily  who  lived  in  Gilead  in 
Bssfaan  (1  Clir.  v.  15),  in  the  days  of  Jotham,  kmg 
of  Judah.  By  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  the  word 
wu  not  considered  a  proper  name.  [But  for  Boh( 
iStKpov  of  the  Roman  edition,  Vat.  M.  has  Za- 
fiooxf-  CH-  Za$ovKafi)f  and  Alex,  with  7  other 
MSS.  Ax<3oi/C  — A.] 

2-  CAxf ;  [Vat.  M.  Axwuio,  H.  AxiowX:]  Ahi.) 
A  descendant  of  Shamer,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1 
Chr.  vii.  34).  The  name,  according  to  Gesenius, 
it  a  contraction  of  Auljah. 

AHI'AH.     [Ahijah.] 

AHI'AM  (2S^nh^,  for  i^S^Pb^  [father's 
brother],  Gesen.:  [in  2  S.]  'Afivdif,  [Aid.  'Axidi^i 
Comp.  "Axidfi'^  in  1  Chr.  'Ax^M?  ^'»*-  Axcm; 
(VMnp.  Alex.  *Ax*4«*=]  -4Awi"»),  son  of  Sharar  the 
Hararite  (or  of  Sacar,  1  Chr.  xi.  35),  one  of  David's 
30  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  33). 

AHI'AN  (l^nS:  'Aifi;  [Vat.  looi/*;  Akx. 
Actr:]  Ahin).  A  Manasstte  of  the  fiunily  of  She- 
mida  (1  Chr.  ^-ii.  19).  \V.  A.  W. 

AHIE'ZER  (  :]:  ^'^ns  :  [brother  of  help,  or 

do  { is  htlji] :  * A;^ i«(«P  •  ^}^zer).  1.  Son  of  Am- 
mishaddai,  hereditary  chieftain  of  the  tribe  of  Dan 
under  the  administration  of  Moses  (Num.  i.  12,  ii. 
25,  viL66,  [71,  X.  2.5J). 

2.  The  Bei^jamite  chief  of  a  body  of  aruhers  at 
the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xu.  3).         R.  W.  B. 

AHI'HITD  ("nn'^rH  [6ro/*cr  =  ftiend,  of 
the  Jews,  or  of  renown] :  'Ax^^p  ?  [Alex.  Axt«i3 :] 
AkiwL)  X.  The  son  of  Shelorai,  and  prince  of 
the  tribe  of  Asher,  selected  to  assist  Joshua  and 
y^eau  in  the  division  of  the  Promised  Land  (Num. 
rnhr.  27). 

2.  (If^^rV  [6ro<Aer  =  friend,  of  tmibn]:  »io- 

X'X^'  \y^  laX«»X»^-»  Alex.  Iax<X«^*  Comp. 
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*  Axioms  0  Ahiuid),  chieftain  of  the  tribe  of  Bei^ 
mm  (1  Chr.  viii.  7).  R.  W.  B. 

AHFJAH,    or    AHI'AH     (n*TO    and 

^"^fr^*  [friend  of  Jehovah] :  'Ax'cf  [Vat.  -xe«-]  J 
Achiis).  1.  Son  of  Ahitub,  Ichabod's  brother,  the 
son  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eli  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3, 18). 
He  is  described  as  being  the  lord's  priest  in  Shi- 
loh,  wearing  an  ephod.  And  it  appears  that  the 
ark  of  God  was  under  his  care,  and  that  he  inquired 
of  the  Lord  by  means  of  it  and  the  ephod  (comp. 
1  Chr.  xiii.  3).  There  is,  however,  great  difficulty 
In  reconciling  the  statement  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  18,  con- 
cerning the  ark  being  used  for  inquiring  by  Ahyah 
at  Saul's  bidding,  and  the  statement  that  tliey  in 
quired  not  at  the  ark  in  the  days  of  Saul,  if  we  un- 
derstand the  latter  expression  in  the  strictest  sense. 
This  difficulty  seems  to  have  led  to  the  reading 
in  the  Vatican  copy  of  the  LXX.,  of  rh  iipovS^  in 
1  Sam.  xiv.  18,  instead  of  rijy  KifiurSy,  or  rather 

perhaps  of  "n-W,  instead  of  V^"'if,  in  the  He- 
brew codex  from  which  that  version  was  made. 
Others  avoid  the  difficulty  by  interpreting  p*lM 
to  mean  a  chest  for  carrying  about  the  ephod  hi. 
But  all  difficulty  will  disappear  if  we  apply  the  ex- 
pression only  to  all  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of 
Saul,  when  we  know  that  the  priestly  establishment 
was  at  Nob,  and  not  at  Kiijatli-jearini,  or  Baale  of 
Judah,  where  the  ark  was.  But  the  narrative  m  1 
Sam.  xiv.  is  entirely  favorable  to  the  mention  of  the 
ark.  For  it  appears  that  Saul  was  at  the  time  in 
Gibeah  of  Bei\jamin,  and  Gibeah  of  Benjamin 
seems  to  have  been  the  place  where  the  house  of 
Abinadab  was  situated  (2  Sam.  vi.  3),  being  prob- 
ably the  Beiyamite  quarter  of  Kirjath-jearUn, 
which  lay  on  the  very  borders  of  Judali  and  Ben- 
jamin. (See  Josh,  xviii.  14,  28.)  Whether  it 
was  the  encroachments  of  the  Philistines,  or  an  in- 
cipient schism  between  the  tribes  of  Benjamin  and 
Judah,  or  any  other  cause,  which  led  to  tlic  disuse 
of  the  ju-k  during  the  latter  years  of  Said's  reign, 
is  difficult  to  say.  But  probably  the  last  time  that 
Ahyah  inquu^  of  the  Ix)rd  before  the  ark  was  on 
the  occasion  rehted  1  Sam.  xiv.  36,  wlien  Saul 
marred  his  victory  over  the  Philistines  by  his  rash 
oath,  which  nearly  cost  Jonathan  his  life.  For  we 
there  read  that  when  Saul  proposed  a  night-pursuit 
of  the  Philistines,  the  priest,  Ahgah,  said,  "  I^  us 
draw  near  hither  unto  God,"  for  the  purpose, 
namely,  of  asking  counsel  of  God.  But  (Jod  re- 
turned no  answer,  in  consequence,  a.s  it  seems,  of 
Saul's  rash  curse.  If,  as  is  commonly  tliought,  and 
as  seems  most  likely,  Ahyah  is  the  same  j)erson  as 
Ahimelech  the  son  of  Ahitub,  this  failure  to  obtain 
an  answer  from  the  priest,  followed  as  it  was  by  a 
rising  of  the  people  to  save  Jonatlian  out  of  Saul's 
hands,  may  have  led  to  an  estrangement  between 
the  kmg  and  the  high-priest,  and  predisposed  him 
to  suspect  Ahimelech's  loyalty,  and  to  take  that 
terrible  re\enge  upon  him  for  his  favor  to  Darid. 
Such  changes  of  name  as  Ahi-melech  and  Ahi-jah 
are  not  uncommon.  (See  Genenlogiis,  p.  115- 
118.) «  However,  it  is  not  impossible  that,  as  Ge- 
senius supposes,  Ahimelech  may  have  been  brother 
to  Ahyah. 

2.  [Achia.]      Son  of  BeU   (1   Chr.   ym.   7) 
[Probably  the  same  as  Ahoah,  1  Chr.  \iii.  4.  — A.] 


a  Where  we  have  the  ftirther  en  or  rf  Abimelechtoi 
AhimeUth. 
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3.  [LXX.  &8«A^i  oifTov :  AcUa,]  Son  of  Je- 
rahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  25). 

4.  [^to.]  One  of  David's  mighiy  moi,  a  Pe- 
lonite  (1  Chr.  xi.  36). 

5.  [LXX.  ii€Kfol  avrAy:  Ahias,]  A  Levite 
in  David's  rdgn,  who  was  over  the  tretsuns  of  the 
bouse  of  God,  and  over  the  treasures  of  the  dedi- 
cated thin^  (1  Chr.  zxvi.  20). 

6.  [Ahta.]  One  of  Solomon's  princes,  brother 
of  Elihoreph,  and  son  of  Shisha  (1  K.  iv.  3). 

7.  lAhias.]  A  prophet  of  Shiloh  (1  K.  jdv.  2), 
hence  called  the  Shilonite  (xi.  29)  in  the  days  of 
Solomon  and  of  Jeroboam  Idng  of  Israel,  of  whom 
we  have  two  remarkable  prophecies  extant:  the  one 
in  1  K.  xi.  31-39,  addressed  to  Jeroboam,  announ- 
cing the  rending  of  the  ten  tribes  from  Solomon,  in 
punishment  of  Us  idolatries,  and  the  transfer  of  the 
kingdom  to  Jeroboam:  a  prophecy  which,  though 
delivered  privately,  became  known  to  Solomon,  and 
excited  his  wrath  against  Jeroboam,  who  fled  for  hia 
life  into  Egypt,  to  Shishak,  and  remained  there  till 
Solomon's  death.  The  other  prophecy,  in  1  K. 
xiv.  6-16,  was  delivered  in  the  prophet's  extreme 
oki  age  to  Jeroboam's  wife,  in  which  he  foretoM 
the  death  of  Abgah,  the  king's  son,  who  was  sick, 
and  to  inquire  concerning  whom  the  queen  was 
come  in  disguise,  and  then  went  on  to  denounce 
the  destruction  of  Jeroboam's  house  on  account  of 
the  images  which  he  had  set  up,  and  to  foretell  the 
captivity  of  Israel  "  beyond  the  river  "  Euphrates. 
These  prophecies  give  us  a  high  idea  of  the  &ith- 
Ailness  and  boldness  of  Ah^jah,  and  of  the  eminent 
rank  which  he  attained  as  a  prophet  Jeroboam's 
speech  concerning  him  (1  K.  xiv.  2,  3)  shows  the 
estimation  in  which  he  held  his  truth  and  prophetic 
powers.  In  2  Chr.  ix.  29  reference  is  made  to  a 
record  of  the  events  of  Solomon's  reign  contained 
in  the  "prophecy  of  Ah\jah  the  Shilonite."  If 
there  were  a  kuger  work  of  Al^jah's,  the  passage 
in  1  K.  xi.  is  doubtless  an  extract  from  it. 

8.  [AMas.]  Father  of  Baasha,  king  of  Israd, 
the  contemporary  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah.  He  was 
of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (1  K.  xv.  27,  33).  [Occurs 
also  1  K.  xxi.  22;  2  K.  ix.  9.]  A.  C  U. 

9.  ('Afd;  [Vat  Apai]  EchaUu)  One  of  the 
heads  of  the  people  who  sealed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  26).  W.  A.  W. 

AHI^AM  (DiJ'^TO  [brother  of  the  enemy]: 

*Axur^  [Vat  -ycI  *  Ahicam)^  a  son  of  Shaphan 
the  scribe,  an  influential  officer  at  the  court  of  Jo- 
siah  (2  R.  xxii.  12),  and  of  Jehoiakim  his  son  (Jer. 
xxvi.  24).  When  Shaphan  brought  the  book  of  the 
law  to  Josiah,  which  Hilkiah  the  high  priest  had 
found  in  the  temple,  Ahikam  was  sent  by  the  king, 
together  with  four  other  delegates,  to  consult  Uid- 
di£  the  prophetess  on  the  subject.  In  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim,  when  the  priests  and  prophets  amugned 
Jeremiah  before  the  princes  of  Judah  on  account  of 
his  bold  denunciations  of  the  national  sins,  Ahikam 
successfully  used  his  influence  to  protect  the  prophet. 
His  son  Gedaliah  was  made  governor  of  Judah  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Chaldean  king,  and  to  his 
charge  Jeremiah  was  entrusted  when  rdeased  from 
prison  (Jer.  xxxix.  14,  xi.  6).  R.  W.  B. 

AHIXUD  (>tb'*rh5  [brother  of  one  bom, 
Ges.;  or  Ack,  i.  e.  Godj  who  originates,  Fiirst: 
Rom.]  »AxiXo^;  *Ax«A.ove  [Vat.  -x€«-]  in  2  Sam. 
XX.  24;  [Vat  Ayria  ui  2  Sam.  viii.  16  and  1  Chr. ; 
In  1  K.  iv.  3,  Vat  M.  Ax€«Aia«,  H.  AxfiXoJ;] 
Alei.  Ax<ucXcx  2  S^^*  ^-  1^*  Ax'/itt  I  K.  iv. 
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8:  Ahibid),  L  Father  ci  Jehoshaphat,  the  »- 
oorder  or  chronicler  of  the  kingdom  in  the  reigDi 
of  David  and  Sokmion  (2  Sam.  viii.  16,  xx.  84;  1 
K.  iv.  3;  IChr.  xviiL  15). 

S.  {'Axtko6»;  [Vat  Axci/MxO  Alex.  EAovS.) 
The  iStther  of  Baana,  one  of  Sofomon's  twehe  oom- 
missariat  oflScers  (1  K.  iv.  12).  It  is  uncertain 
whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  foregoing. 

W.A.W. 

AHIM'AAZ  [Heb.  Ahima'az]  (V?5TTH 
[brother  of  anger,  i.  e.  iroidbk']:  *Axi#i^; 
[Vat*Ax«uwj:]  Achimaas).  1.  Father  of  haul's 
wife,  Ahmoam  (1  Sam.  xiv.  50). 

2.  (Tat  A^u/ioas,  etc.]  Son  of  Zadok,  the 
priest  in  David's  reign.  When  David  fled  frtun 
Jerusalem  on  account  of  Absalom's  rebellion,  Za- 
dok and  Abiathar,  accompanied  by  their  sons  Ahim- 
aaz  and  Jonathan,  and  the  Levites,  carried  the  ark 
of  God  forth,  intending  to  accompany  the  king. 
But  at  his  bidding  they  returned  to  the  dty,  as 
did  likewise  Hushai  the  Archite.  It  was  then  ar- 
ranged that  Hushai  should  feign  himself  to  be  a 
friend  of  Abeabm,  and  should  USi  Zadok  and  Abi- 
athar whatever  intelligence  he  could  obtain  in  the 
palace.  They,  on  their  parts,  were  to  forward  the 
intelligence  through  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan.  Ac- 
cordingly Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  stayed  outside 
the  walls  of  the  city  at  En-Rogel,  on  the  road 
towards  the  plain.  A  message  soon  came  to  them 
frt>m  Zadok  and  Abiathar  through  the  maid-servant, 
to  say  that  Ahithophel  had  counselled  an  immediate 
attack  against  David  and  his  followers,  and  that, 
consequently,  the  king  must  cross  the  Jordan  with- 
out the  least  delay.  They  started  at  onee  on  their 
errand,  but  not  without  being  suspected,  for  a  lad 
seeing  the  wench  gpeak  to  them,  and  seeing  them 
immMUately  run  off*  quickly  —  and  Ahimaaz,  we 
know,  was  a  practiced  runnor —  went  and  tokl  Ab- 
salom, who  ordered  a  hot  pursuit  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  they  had  got  as  for  as  Bahurim,  the 
very  pUce  where  Shimei  cursed  Dand  (2  Sam.  xvt 
5),  to  the  house  of  a  stead&st  partizan  of  David's. 
Here  the  woman  of  the  house  effectually  hid  them 
in  a  well  in  the  oouri-yard,  and  covered  the  wefl^s 
mouth  with  ground  or  bruised  com.  Absaknn^s 
servants  coming  up  searched  for  them  in  vain;  and 
as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  and  returned  on  the  road 
to  Jerusalem,  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan  hasted  on  to 
David,  and  told  him  Ahithophel's  eounsel,  and 
David  with  his  whole  company  crossed  the  Jordan 
that  very  night.  Ahithophel  was  so  mortified  at 
seeing  the  &ilure  of  his  scheme,  through  the  un- 
wise delay  in  executing  it,  that  he  went  home  and 
hanged  himself.  This  signal  service  rendered  to 
David,  at  the  hazard  of  hk  life,  by  Ahimaaz,  must 
have  tended  to  ingratiate  him  with  the  king.  We 
have  a  proof  how  highly  he  was  esteemed  by  him, 
as  well  as  an  honorable  testimony  to  his  character, 
in  the  saying  of  David  recorded  2  Sam.  xviiL  27. 
For  when  the  watchman  announced  the  approach 
of  a  messenger,  and  added,  that  his  running  was 
like  the  running  of  Ahimaar,  the  son  of  Zadok, 
the  king  said,  *«He  is  a  good  man,  and  oometh 
with  good  tidings." 

The  same  transaction  gives  us  a  very  curious 
specimen  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  a  singu- 
lar instance  of  oriental  or  Jewish  craft  in  Ahinuuis. 
For  we  kam,  first,  that  Ahimaaz  was  a  professed 
runner  —  and  a  very  swift  one  too  —  which  one 
would  hardly  have  expected  in  the  wn  of  the  high- 
priest    It  bekxigs,  however,  to  a  liiople  state  of 
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•wielj  thai  bodUy  powm  of  an j  land  should  be 
higiiljr  salved,  anid  exercised  bj  the  possessor  of 
tkem  in  the  most  natural  waj.  Aliimaaz  was 
probaU J  naturally  swift,  and  so  became  fiunous  for 
lui  running  (2  Sam.  zriii.  27).  So  we  are  told  of 
Aaabel,  Joab*8  brother,  that  **  he  was  as  light  of 
fwt  as  a  wild  roe"  (2  Sam.  U.  18).  And  that 
quick  running  was  not  deemed  inconsistent  with 
the  utmost  dignity  and  gravity  of  character  appears 
from  what  we  read  of  £^  the  Tishbite,  that ''  he 
girded  up  his  loins  and  ran  before  Ahab  (who  was 
hi  his  chariot)  to  the  entrance  of  Jezreel  '*  (1  K. 
xriiL  46).  Ilie  kings  of  Israel  had  running  foot- 
men to  precede  them  when  they  went  in  their  char- 
kM,  (3  Sam.  xv.  1;  1  K.  L  5),  and  their  guards 

were  eafled  D*^^,  runners.     It  appears  by  2  Chr. 

XKX.  6,  10,  that  in  Hezduah^s  reign  there  was  an 
ss>ahliahmfnt  of  running  messengers,  who  were 

aboeaUed  D**^*^.    Tlie  same  name  is  given  to  the 

Ftosian  poals  in  ikth.  iiL  13, 15,  viii.  14;  though 
It  appean  from  the  latter  passage  that  in  the  time 
of  Xerxes  the  service  was  performed  with  mules  and 
eamda.  The  Greek  name,  borrowed  from  the  Per- 
■an,  was  fivye^oi.  As  regards  Aliimaaz's  crafti- 
ness  we  read  that  when  Abnbm  was  killed  by  Joab 
sad  his  armor-bearers  Ahimaaa  was  very  mgent 
with  Joab  to  be  empbyed  as  the  messenger  to  run 
sad  carry  the  tidings  to  David.  The  poUUe  Joab, 
weD  knowing  the  king's  fond  partiality  for  Absalom, 
sad  that  the  news  of  his  death  would  be  anything 
but  good  news  to  him,  and,  apparently,  having  a 
IKendly  feeling  towards  Ahimaaz,  would  not  alfow 
hmi  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  tidings,  but  em- 
pkyed  Cushi  instead.  But  after  Cushi  had  started, 
Ahimsst  was  so  uigent  with  Joab  to  be  allowed  to 
ton  too  that  at  length  he  extorted  his  consent 
Taking  a  shorter  or  an  easier  way  by  the  pbun  he 
managed  to  outrun  Cushi  bef<M«  he  got  in  sight  of 
the  vatch-tovrer,  and,  arriving  first,  he  reported  to 
the  king  the  good  news  of  the  victory,  suppressing 
his  knowledge  of  Absalom*s  death,  uid  leaving  to 
Cushi  the  task  of  announcing  it  He  had  thus  the 
nnit  of  brin^png  good  tidings  without  the  alloy  of 
Che  disaster  of  the  death  of  the  king's  son.  This 
«  the  last  we  hear  of  Ahimaaz,  for  the  Ahhnaaz 
of  1  R.  iv.  15,  who  was  Solomon's  captain  in 
Napbtali,  was  certainly  a  different  person.  There 
is  no  evidesoe,  beyond  the  assertion  of  Josephus, 
that  lie  ever  filled  the  office  of  high-priest;  and  Jo- 
sephus may  have  concluded  that  he  did,  merely  be- 
eause,  in  dbe  geoealogy  of  the  high-priests  (1  Chr. 
VL  8, 9),  he  faitervenes  between  Zwiok  and  Aariah. 
Judging  only  tnm  1  K.  iv.  2,  compared  with  1 
Chr.  vu  10,  we  should  conclude  that  Ahimaaz  died 
before  his  fother  Zadok,  and  that  Zadok  was  suo- 
oeeded  by  his  grandson  Anriah.  Josephus's  state- 
nent  that  Zadok  was  the  first  high-piieBt  of  Sok>- 
uon's  temple,  seeing  the  temple  was  not  finished 
till  the  deventii  year  of  his  reign,  is  a  highly  im- 
probable one  in  itself.  The  statement  of  the  5e(/er 
Olnn,  which  makes  Ahimaaz  high-priest  ui  Reho- 
boara's  reign,  is  still  more  so.  It  is  safer,  there- 
lire,  to  follow  the  indications  of  the  Scripture  nar- 
ntive,  though  somewhat  obscured  by  the  appa- 
mtly  com^ted  passages,  1  K.  iv.  4,  and  1  Chr. 
n.  9, 10.  and  eondude  that  Ahimaaz  died  before 
heattabed  the  high-priesthood,  leaving  as  his  heir 
his  son  Azarias. 


3.  SokNDon's  officer  in  NaphtaH,  choiged  with 
rrovidfa^  victoah  for  the  king  and  his  househoU 
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for  one  month  in  the  year.  He  was  probably  of 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  was  the  king's  son-in- 
law,  having  married  his  daughter  Basmath  (1  K 
iv.  7,  15).  A.  C.  H. 

AHIOdAN  (]P^r^  [trotter  o/-a^yi,Ges.]. 

'Ax«M<^»  ['Ax«/Aa,  Vat  -x«t-;  in  J«dg.,  Vatl 
Axo'aav;  Alex.  Ax'teui,  Ax}fiaafi']  Achimnn^ 
[Ahimcm]).  1.  One  or  the  toree  giant  Anakim 
who  inhabited  Mount  Hebron  (Num.  xiii.  22,  33; 
[Josh.  XV.  14]),  seen  by  Caleb  and  the  spies.  The 
whole  race  were  cut  off  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xi.  21), 
and  the  three  brothers  were  slain  by  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (Judg.  i.  10).  R.  W.  B. 

2.  {Aifidy;  [Vat  M.  Ai/io/t,  H.  Aifuifii  Aid.] 
Alex.  A«/Uv,  [Comp.  'AxMwi*'-]  Ahimim.)  One 
of  the  porters  or  gatekeepers,  who  had  chaige  of 
the  king's  gate  for  the  **  camps  "  of  the  sons  of  Levi 
(1  Chr.  ix.  17).  W.  A.  W. 

AHIM'ELEOH  [Heb,  -mdech]  (^T^^'^PW 
[brother  of  the  kinff]:  'Avi/i^Acx  and  'Afiifji€K9x\ 
[Vat  -x€i-  and  -/Sti-;  Akx.  A/ufi-.  AjSm-,  Ax*/*" 
€\€x»  Ax«M«A.«»f:]  Achimelech,  [AhimeUch]).  1. 
Son  of  Ahitub  (1  Sam.  xxu.  11),  and  high-priest  at 
Nob  in  the  days  of  Saul.  He  gave  David  the  show- 
bread  to  eat,  and  the  sword  of  Goliath;  and  for  so 
doing  was,  upon  the  accusation  of  Doeg  the  Edorn- 
ite,  put  to  death  with  his  whole  house  by  Saul's 
order.  Eighty-five  priests  wearing  an  ephod  were 
thus  cruelly  slaughtered;  Abiathar  alone  escaped. 
[Abiathar.]  The  LXX.  read  three  hundrea 
amd  Jive  mett^  thus  affording  another  instance  of 
the  frequent  clerical  errors  in  transcribing  numbers, 
of  which  Ezr.  ii.  compared  with  Neb.  vii.  is  a  re- 

maricable  example.     The  interchange  of  D*^!2bi;^, 

or  T}pT,  with  U^'Xp^Xp  and  tt^btf,  is  v^ 

common.  For  the  question  of  Ahimelech's  iden-  * 
tity  with  Ahyah,  see  Ahuar.  For  the  singular 
conftision  [or  apparent  conftision]  between  Ahimt' 
lech  and  Abiathar  in  the  1st  Book  of  Chronicles, 
see  Abiathar.  [The  name  occurs  1  Sam.  xxL  1, 
2,  8,  xxii.  9,  11,  14,  16,  20,  xxiii.  6,  xxx.  7;  2 
Sam.  viii.  17;  1  Chr.  xxiv.  3,  6,  31;  Ps.  lU.  UUe.] 
2.  \^A$ifi4Kty;  Vati  Ai3«i/i«^«X»  2.  m. 
Axc(/icA.fy:  AcntmeUch.]  One  of  David's  com- 
panions wmle  he  was  persecuted  by  Saul,  a  Hittite; 
called  in  the  LXX.  Abimelech ;  which  is  perhaps 
the  right  reading,  after  the  analogy  of  Abimeleciu 
kbig  of  (jerar  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6).    In  the  title  of  Ps. 

*^v-  ^T)?'*?i^  [Abimblkch,  Achish]  seems 

to  be  a  corrupt  reading  for  HT  T|]7!?  tt?**^. 
See  1  Sam.  xxi.  13  (12,  in  A.  V.).       'A.  C.  H. 
AHntfOTH  (niD^nS  [brother  of  deathy, 

*Axi/ic^;  [Vat-  AXfi/wtfe:]  Achimoth),  a  Levite 
of  the  house  of  the  Korhites,  of  the  fiunily  of  the 
Kohathites,  apparently  in  the  time  of  David  (1 
(^a,  vi.  25).  In  ver.  35,  for  Ahimoth  we  find  Ma- 
hath  {y^^y^\  MauiBj  as  hi  Luke  iu.  26.  For  a 
correction  of  these  genealogies,  see  Genealogies  af 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesui  Christy  p.  214,  note. 

A.C.  H. 

AHIN'ADAB    (^IVTO    [noble  brother]: 

'A-j^ipaddS;  [Vat  AxciMMiSi  Alex.  AivoSajSO 
Ahtnadab\  son  of  Iddo,  one  of  Solomon's  twelve 
commissaries  who  supplied  provisions  for  the  roya) 
household.      The  district  entrusted  to  yVhinadal 
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was  that  of  Mahanaim,  situated  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan  (1  K.  iv.  14).  R.  W.  B. 

AHIN'OAM  [ffeb,  ^o'am]  (Z:y::i\'t^ 
[brother  of  gnxct  or  beauty;  according  to  Fiirst's 
theory,  Ach^  i.  e.  God,  is  (/race] :  *  Ay  <yo6fi;  Alex. 
Ax«*voofi;  [Comp.  'Axii^adfi:]  Achinoam).  1. 
Daughter  of  Abimaaz  and  wife  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
60.)  W.  A.  VV. 

2.  {^Axtydofii  ^Axty^ofi'i  Vat.  Axfiyoofi,  etc.] 
A  woman  of  Jezreel,  whose  masculine  name  may 
be  compared  with  that  of  Abigail,  faOier  of  joy. 
It  was  not  uncommon  to  give  women  names  com- 
pounded with  DM  {father)  and  PS  {brothti). 
Ahinoun  was  married  to  David  during  his  wander- 
ing life  (1  Sam.  XXV.  43),  lived  with  him  and  his 
other  wife  Abigail  at  the  court  of  Achish  (xxvii.  3), 
was  taken  prisoner  witli  her  by  the  Amalekites 
when  they  plundered  Ziklag  (xxx.  5),  but  was  res- 
cued by  David  (18).  She  is  agmn  mentioned  as 
living  with  him  when  he  was  king  of  Judah  in 
Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii.  2) ;  and  was  the  mother  of  his 
eldest  son  Amnon  (iiL  2  [also  1  Chr.  iii.  1]). 

G.  E  L.  C. 

AHI'O  (Vrrj^  [brotherly]:  oi  iJcAi^l  o^ 
rod''  AhiOj  2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4;  f rater  ejus^  1  Chr. 
ziii.  7).  1.  Son  of  Abinadab  who  accompanied 
the  ark  when  it  was  brought  out  of  his  father's 
house  (2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4;  1  Chr.  xiii.  7). 

2.  (VrrS  [brotherly]:  i^(\<ph5  abrov;  Alex. 
01  a3c\<^i  currov-  Ahio.)  A  Benjamite,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Bcriah,  who  drove  out  the  inhabitants 
of  Gath  (1  Chr.  viii.  14).     Accordmg  to  the  Vat. 

MS.  the  LXX.  must  have  read  VflS,  according 

to  the  Alex.  MS.  VH^. 

3.  A  Beqjamite,  son  of  Jduel,  father  or  founder 
•of  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  viii.  31,  ix.  37).     In  the  hst 

quoted  passage  the  Vatican  MS.  [as  also  Sin.]  has 
iZ(\<t>6s  and  the  Alex.  &8(A^o^        W.  A.  W. 
AHI'RA  (Vyr^  [brother  of  evil]:  'Axip^ 

[Vat  gen^nlly  -y*'-]  •  -4A»»'«),  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali  when  Moses  took  the  census  in  the  year 
after  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  IG,  ii.  29,  vii.  78,  83,  x. 
27).  R.  W.  B. 

AHI'RAM  (D^'*™  [brother exalted]:  'lax- 
tpdy  [Vat  -xtt-]\  [Alex.  Axtpw']  Ahiram)^  son 
of  Ba\jamin  (Num.  xxvi.  38),  called  Ehi  in  Gen. 
xlvi.  21,  [and  perhaps  the  same  as  Aher,  which 
see.] 

AHI'RAMITES,     THE      (^!?7THi7  • 

6*laxip<iyii  \yti^olaxfip<iyfiy]  Alex,  o  Ayipcu; 
[Aid.  6  ^Axtipayi']  AhirajnitoB).  One  <m  the 
branches  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  descendants  of 
Ahiram  (Num.  xxvi.  38).  W.  A.  W. 

AHIS'AMACH  [Heb.  ^'maoh]  "?T^D^rhf 
[brother  of  support]:  'Axttrofidx'  Achisamech). 
A  Danite,  fiither  of  Ahollab,  one  of  the  architects 
of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxi.  6,  xxxv.  34,  xxxviii. 
28).  \V.  A.  W. 

AHISH'AHAR  [^e6.  nOia'har]  (nPr  VK 
{brother  of  the  dawn]:  'Ax«<ro<£p;  [Vat  Ax«<r- 
oSap :]  Ahisnhar),  One  of  the  sons  of  Bilhan,  the 
enndson  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  10). 

W.  A.  W. 

AHI'SHAR  f"";'"'^  [brother  nf  the  singer 


AHITUB 

oriqmgkt]:  'Ax*<relp;  [Vat  Ax«*0  Ahi»ar),ihi 
controller  of  Solomon's  household  (1  K.  iv.  6). 

AHITH'OPHEL  [Hebrew  Ahitho'iibd] 
(He^rr^nS  [brother  of  fooUihneu]:  'Axirifc^A 
[Vat  -X€i-];  Joseph.  ' Ax«T<J<><Xoy :  Adiitvphel^ 
a  native  •of  Giloh,  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah 
(.Josh.  XV.  51),  and  privy  councillor  of  David, 
whose  wisdom  was  so  highly  esteemed,  that  hit 
advice  had  the  authority  of  a  di\ine  orade,  though 
his  name  had  an  exactly  opposite  signification  (2 
Sam.  x\i.  23).  He  was  the  grandfaUier  of  Bath- 
sheba  (comp.  2  Sam.  xi.  3  with  xxiii.  34).  She  is 
called  daughter  of  Anmiid  in  1  Chr.  iii.  5;  but 

^^'^  T  V  is  only  the  anagram  of  C^'^^S.  Absa- 
lom immediately  [as  soon  as]  he  had  revolted  sent 
for  him,  and  when  David  heard  that  Ahithophel 
had  joined  the  conspiracy,  he  prayed  Jehovah  to 
turn  his  counsel  to  foolishness  (xv.  31),  alluding 
possibly  to  the  signification  of  his  name.  David's 
grief  at  the  treachery  of  his  confidential  friend 
found  expression  in  the  Messianic  prophecies  (Pft. 
xli.  9,  Iv.  12-14). 

In  order  to  show  to  the  people  that  the  breach 
between  Absalom  and  his  father  was  irreparable, 
Ahithophel  persuaded  him  to  take  possession  of  the 
royal  harem  (2  Sam.  xvi.  21).  David,  in  order  to 
counteract  his  counsel,  sent  Ilushai  to  Absalom. 
Ahithophel  had  recommended  an  immediate  pur- 
suit of  David ;  but  Ilushai  advised  delay,  his  oljject 
being  to  send  intelligence  to  David,  and  give  to 
him  time  to  collect  his  forces  for  a  decisive  engage- 
ment. When  Ahithophel  saw  that  Hushai*8  advice 
prevailed,  he  despaired  of  success,  and  returning 
to  his  own  home  "  put  his  household  in  order  and 
hung  himself"  (xvii.  1-23).  (See  Joseph.  AnL 
vii.  9,  §  8;  Niemeyer,  Charakt,  iv.  454;  Ewald, 
Geschich,  U.  652.)  R.  W.B. 

*  Ahithophel  is  certainly  a  \'ery  singular  name 
for  a  man  who  had  such  a  reputation  for  sagacity; 
and  it  is  very  possible  it  was  derisively  applied  to 
him  after  his  death  in  memory  of  his  in&mous  ad- 
vice to  Absalom,  which  the  result  showed  to  be  so 
foolish,  while  it  was  utt^ly  disastrous  to  himself. 
For  other  cor^jectures  on  this  point  see  Wilkinson's 
PeraoruU  Names  of  the  Bible^  p.  384  (London, 
1865).  This  case  of  Ahithophel  is  the  only  instance 
of  suicide  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  (except 
in  war)  as  that  of  Judas  b  the  only  one  in  the  New 
Testament  H. 

AHITUB  (IV^'^rh^  [brother  of  goodness  ; 
or,  God  is  good,  Fiirst]:  *Ax<riii3:  Achitob).  L 
Father  of  Ahimelech,  or  Ahgah,  the  son  of  Phin- 
ehas,  and  the  elder  brother  of  Ichabod  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
3,  Kxii.  9, 11),  and  therefore  of  the  house  of  Eli  and 
the  fiunily  of  Ithamar.  There  is  no  record  of  his 
high-priesthood,  which,  if  he  ever  was  high-priest,, 
must  have  coincided  with  the  early  days  of  Samuel's 
judgeship. 

2.  [Vat  Ax«n-ft>/B;  in  Neh.  xi.  11,  Rom.  A^ 
T<^e,  Vat  Airft»/5«x»  FA.  Airoi3«X»  Aid.  Alex. 
Airdtfi,  Comp.  'AxtT«i/3.]  Son  of  Amariah  and 
father  of  7adok  the  hfgh-priest  (1  Chr.  vi.  7, 8,  52, 
xviii.  16;  2  Sam.  viii.  17),  of  the  house  of  Kleazar. 
From  1  Chr.  ix.  11,  where  the  genealogy  of  Aznriah, 
the  head  of  one  of  the  priestly  families  that  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Zembbabel,  is  traced,  through 
Zadok,  to  "  Ahitub,  the  ruler  of  the  house  of  God,** 
it  appears  tolerably  certain  that  Ahitub  was  high- 
priest.  And  so  the  LXX.  version  unequivocally 
renders  it  viov  'AxiT^iS  7iywfi4vov  dUcov  rov  Acev 
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llieezpnflnon  ^713  *T'^J}3  is  applied  to  Asuiih 
the  high-priest  in  Ilezddah's  reign  in  2  Chr.  xxxi. 
13.     The  passage  is  repeated  in  Neh.  xi.  11,  but 

the  LXX.  have  ^ilt  the  sense  by  rendering  1^3 

krmrrty  as  if  it  were  '^3\  If  the  line  is  cor- 
rectly given  in  these  two  passages,  Ahitub  was  not 
the  &ther,  but  the  grandfidther  of  Zadok,  his  &ther 
beiog  Meruoth.  &t  in  1  Chr.  ri.  8,  and  in  Ezr. 
▼ii.  %  Ahitub  is  represented  as  Zadok*s  father. 
This  ODceftaintj  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  the 
enct  time  of  Ahitub's  high-priesthood.  If  he  was 
firther  to  Zadok  he  must  have  been  high-priest  with 
Ahimelech.  But  if  he  was  grandfather,  his  age 
would  have  coincided  exactly  with  the  other  Ahi- 
tab,  the  son  of  Phinehas.  Certainly  a  singular  oo- 
indidence. 

3.  [Tat.  Ax«Ta)j3.]  The  genealogy  of  the 
high-priests  in  1  Clir.  vi  11, 12,  introduces  another 
Ahitub,  son  of  another  Amariah,  and  &ther  of 
another  Zadok.  At  p.  287  of  the  Genealogies  will 
be  found  reasons  for  believing  that  the  second 
Ahitub  and  Zadok  are  spurious.         .   A.  C.  H. 

AHXAB      (3b  7>?      [/ermtyy,    ^aXA^\ 

[Comp.  'AxA.(i90  Achalib),  a  city  of  Asher  from 
which  the  Canaanites  were  not  driven  out  (Judg.  i. 
31).  Its  omission  from  the  list  of  the  towns  of 
A^ier,  in  .Josh,  xix.,  has  led  to  the  suggestion  (Ber- 
theau  on  Judg.)  Uiat  Uie  name  is  but  a  corruption 
of  Achshaph ;  but  this  appears  extravagant.  It  is 
more  probable  that  Achlab  reappears  in  later  his- 

t«y  as  Gush  ChaW),  ^bn  W^X  or  Giscala,  (Re- 
hnd,  pp.  813, 817),  a  place  lately  identified  by  Rob- 
iosoa  under  the  abbreviated  name  of  e/-/isA,  near 
Saf&il  in  the  hilly  country  to  the  N.  W.  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  (Rob.  ii.  446,  iii.  73).  Gush  Chaleb 
was  in  Rabbinical  times  fiunous  for  its  oil  (see  the 
eitaiions  in  Rekuid,  p.  817),  and  the  oki  olive-trees 
still  remain  in  the  neighborhood  (Rob.  iii.  72). 
From  it  came  the  fitmous  John,  son  of  Levi,  the 
keader  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (Jos.  Vit.  §  10; 
B.  J.  iL  21,  §  1),  and  it  had  a  legendary  celebrity 
S6  the  birthplace  of  the  parents  of  no  less  a  person 
than  the  Apostle  Paul  (Jerome,  quoted  by  Reland, 

p.  813).     [GiSCHALA.]  G. 

AHIiAI  [2  syl.]  C^bpN  {0  that,  9.  wish]: 
AaW  [Vat.  Axo<],  *Axa*<i;  Alex.  Aa5ou,  0\t; 
[Comp.  Otf\at,  'AAox;  Aid.  AaJa/,  *OoX(:]  Ohohi, 
OboU),  Daughter  of  Sheshan,  whom  he  gave  in 
marriage  to  h^  ^yptian  slave  Jarha  (1  Chr.  ii.  31, 
35).  Li  consequence  of  the  failure  of  male  issue, 
Ahlai  became  the  foundress  of  an  important  branch 
of  the  fiunily  of  the  Jerahmeelites,  and  from  her 
were  descended  Zabad,  one  of  David's  mighty  men 
(1  Chr.  xi.  41),  and  Axariah,  one  of  the  captains 
of  hundreds  in  the  reign  of  Joash  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1; 
eomp.  i  Chr.  ii.  38).  W.  A.  W. 

AHCTAH  (rnnS,  probably  another  form  of 

rrnW  [friend  of  Jehovah]:  *Ax*<i;  [Comp. 
A^O  Ahoe),  son  of  Bela,  the  son  of  Beigamin  (1 
Chr.  viiL  4).  The  patronymic  Ahohite  C^HhS) 
Is  foosd  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  9,  28;  1  Chr.  xi.  12,  2^, 
Btrii.  4).     [Em.] 

AHCKHITB.     [Ahoaii.] 

AHOliAH  f^;?*?  [her  ferU]:  *Oo\d; 
I  Vat  OoXXa,  OoAa;  Alex.  OAAa:]  OoUn\  a  har- 
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lot,  used  by  Ezekiel  as  the  symbol  of  Samaria  (Es 
xxiii.  4,  5,  36,  44). 

AHOIjIAB  (llM'^bnS  [tent  of  hit  father]: 

EXictjS:   Ooliab),  a  Danite  of  great  skill   as  a 
weaver  and  embroiderer,  whom  Moses  a|^iuted 
with  Bezaleel  to  erect  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxv. . 
30-35  [xxxi.  6,  xxxvi.  1,  2,  xxxviii.  2]). 

AHOLIBAH  (nybnS  [my  UibemacU  m 

her]:  *Oo\ifidi  [Alex.  OKifia'-]  OoUba\  a  harlot, 
used  by  Ezekiel  as  the  symbol  of  Judah  (Ez.  xxiii. 
4,  II,  22,  36,  44). 

AHOLIBA'MAH  (HttybnM  [tettf  of  the 

height  or  hfty  temC] :  *OX(i3«yu<£  [etc. ;  Alex.  E\i- 
jSf/io,  etc. :]  Oolibama\  one  (probably  the  second) 
of  the  three  wives  of  Esau.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Anah,  a  descendant  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  2,  25).  It  is  doubtless  through  this  con- 
nection of  Esau  with  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Mount  Seir  that  we  are  to  trace  the  subsequent 
occupation  of  thi^  territory  by  him  and  his  de- 
scendants, and  it  'is  remarkable  that  each  of  his 
three  sons  by  this  wife  is  himself  the  head  of  a 
tribe,  whilst  all  the  tribes  of  the  Edomites  sprung 
from  his  other  two  wives  are  founded  by  his  grand- 
sons (Gen.  xxxvi.  15-19).  In  the  earlier  narrative 
(Gen.  xxvi.  34)  Aholibamah  is  called  Judith, 
daughter  of  Be^,  the  mttite.  The  explanation 
of  the  change  in  the  name  of  the  womui  seems  to 
be  that  her  proper  personal  name  was  Judith,  and 
that  Aholibamah  was  the  name  which  she  received 
as  the  wife  of  Esau  and  foundress  of  three  tribes  oi 
his  descendants;  she  is  therefore  in  the  narrative 
called  by  the  first  name,  whilst  in  the  genealogical 
table  of  the  Edomites  she  appears  under  the  second. 
This  explanation  is  confirmed  by  the  recmrence  of 
the  name  Aholibamah  in  the  concluding  list  of  the 
genealogical  table  (Gen.  xxxvi.  40-43  [comp.  1 
Chr.  i.  52])  which,  with  Hengstenberg  (Die  Au- 
tkenHe  d.  PenL  ii.  279,  Eng.  transl.  ii.  228),  Tuob 
(Komm,  ab,  d.  Gen.  p.  493),  Knobel  {Genes,  p.  258), 
and  others,  we  must  regard  as  a  list  of  names  of 
places  and  not  of  persons,  as  indeed  is  expressly 
said  at  the  close  of  it:  "  These  are  the  chiefe  (heads 
of  tribes)  of  Esau,  according  to  their  settlements 
in  the  land  of  their  possession."  The  district 
which  received  the  name  of  Esau's  wife,  or  perhaps 
rather  from  which  she  received  her  married  name, 
was  no  doubt  (as  the  name  itself  indicates)  situated 
in  the  heights  of  the  mountains  of  Edom,  probably 
therefore  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Hor  and 
Petra,  though  Knobel  places  it  south  of  Petra, 
having  been  misled  by  Burckhardt*s  name  Hesma^ 
which,  however,  accordmg  to  Robinson  (ii.  155),  in 
^t  a  sandy  tract  with  mountains  around  it  ...  . 
but  not  itself  a  mountain,  as  reported  by  Burck- 
hardt'*  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  three  tribes 
descended  from  Aholibamah,  or  at  least  two  of 
them,  possessed  this  district,  since  there  are  enumer- 
ated only  eleven  districts,  whereas  the  number  of 
tribes  is  thirteen,  exclusive  of  that  of  Korah,  whose 
name  occurs  twice,  and  which  we  may  frulher  con- 
jecture emigrated  (in  part  at  least)  from  the  dis- 
trict of  Aholibamah,  and  became  associated  with 
the  tribes  descended  from  Eliphas,  Esau's  first-bom 
son. 

It  b  to  be  observed  that  each  of  the  wives  of  Esau 
is  mentioned  by  a  difib«nt  name  in  (he  genealogi- 
cal table  from*  that  which  occurs  in  the  history. 
This  is  noticed  under  Bashemath.    With  respecl 
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lo  the  1MUD6  and  nee  of  the  &ther  oi  AhofibuMh, 
ne  Anah  and  Bkeri.  F.  W.  Q. 

AHU'MAI  [38yL]  OZJiTB :  'Axi/*at;  [Vat. 
kx^ifiu :]  Ahvmai),  Son  of  JaWh,  a  descendant 
srJudah,  and  head  of  one  of  the  fiunilies  of  the 
Zomthites  (1  Chr.  iy.  2).  W.  A.  W. 

AHU'ZAM  (Df  n«  \thnrpone9$Um\ :  *nxa/o; 
AJex.  nxafflvt;  [Aid.  »Ax*tf ;  Comp.  *0(a/*:] 
Ootam).  Properij  Ahczzam,  son  of  Ashur,  the 
bther  at  founder  of  Tekoa,  hy  his  wife  Naanh  (1 
Chr.  iv.  6).  W.  A.  W. 

AHUZ'ZATH  {^Ty^  [potsettion:]  'o^o- 
(d0:  Ochozath),  one  of  the  friends  of  the  Philistine 
king  Abimelech  who  accompanied  him  at  his  inter- 
view with  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  96).  In  LXX.  he  is 
called  6  wu^ayctyhs  abrov  =promtbus,  or  brides- 
man,  and  nis  name  is  inserted  in  zzi.  22,  33.  St. 
Jerome  renders  the  word  <*  a  company  of  friends,*' 
as  does  also  the  Taxgom. 

For  the  termination  t*-ath  "  to  Philistine  names 
comp.  Gath,  Goliath,  Timnath.  R.  W.  B. 

AI  [moooeyl]  C*?  =  heap  of  nwu,  Ges.).     L 


(Always  with  the  def.  artide,  *^?n  (see  Gen.  ziL 
8,  in  A.  v.),  Tttl,  ii  Tai,  *aU,  'At;  Jos.  "Anm; 
Hm\  a  royal  city  (comp.  Josh.  viii.  28,  29,  x.  1, 
lii.  9)  of  Canaan,  already  existing  in  the  time  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  8)  [Hai],  and  lying  east  of 
Bethel  (comp.  Josh.  xii.  9),  and  **  beside  BethaTen  *' 
(Josh.  vii.  2,  viii.  9).  It  was  the  second  city  t«ken 
by  Israel  after  their  passage  of  the  Jordan,  and 
was  "utterly  destroyed'*  (Josh.  vii.  3,  4,  6;  viii. 
1,  2,  3, 10,  11,  12,  14,  16,  17,  18,  20,  21,  23,  24, 
25,  26,  28,  29;  U.  3;  x.  1, 2;  xii.  9).  (See  Stan- 
ley, 5.  <f  P.  p.  202.)  However,  if  Aiath  be  Al- 
and from  its  mention  with  Migron  and  Mi«»hmftfh 
it  is  at  least  probable  that  it  was  so  —  the  name 
was  still  attached  to  the  locality  at  the  time  of 
Sennacherib's  march  on  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  28). 
[Aiath.]  At  any  rate,  the  **men  of  Bethel  and 
Ai,"  to  the  numbo"  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
three,  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabd 
(£zr.  ii.  28;  Keh.  vii.  32,  "ori«  hundred  and 
twenty-three"  only);  and  when  the  Benjaminites 
again  took  possession  of  their  towns,  "  Michmash, 
A^ja  and  Bethel,  with  their  *  daughters,* "  are 
among  the  pboes  named  (Neh.  xi.  31).     [Aua.] 

Eusiebius  remarks  ( Onom,  'Atto/)  that  though 
Bethel  remained,  Ai  was  a  r^os  ((ntfuts,  atnhs 
/Upop  ZtlieyvT€u''  but  even  that  cannot  now  be  said, 
and  no  attempt  has  yet  succeeded  in  fixing  the  site 
of  the  dty  which  Joshua  doomed  to  be  a  "  heap 
and  a  desolation  forever."  Stanley  {S,  ^  P,  p. 
202)  phu»s  it  at  the  head  of  the  Watfy  Harith ; 
Williams  and  Van  de  Yekie  {8.  ^  P.  p.  204, 
note)  apparently  at  the  same  spot  as  Robinson  (i. 
443,  675;  and  Kiepert's  map,  1856),  north  of 
Jifiikhmds^  and  between  it  and  Deir  Dmodim,  For 
Krafil's  identificatkm  with  Kirhet  d-Hcdyeh^  see 
Bob.  iiL  288.     It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the 

words  Avim  (D''^?)  in  Joah.  xviii.  23,  and  Gaza 


a  The  part  of  the  countiy  in  which  A^on  was  slt- 
uated  —  the  western  slopes  of  the  main  central  table- 
land leading  down  to  the  plain  of  Sharon  —  must,  if 
ttie  deriTation  of  the  names  of  its  towns  is  to  be 
trosted,  have  abounded  in  animals.  Besides  A^on 
(deer),  here  lay  Shaalblra  (foxes  or  jackals),  and  not 
Atf  off  the  vaUqr  of  Zebofan  (hysBUtf).  See  Stanley, 
f.  163,  note. 


▲UALON 

(n^7)  in  1  Chr.  vii  28,  are  eonvptioiif  of  M 
[Avuc;  AzzAH.] 

S.  07 :  TdtBnd  [Aks.  FA.]  Kat  [Vat  omits:] 
J/ot),  a  dty  of  the  Ammonites,  apparently  attached 
to  Heshbon  (Jer.  xlix.  3).  G. 

A1AH  [2  syl.]  (HJS  [cry,  clamor]:  'Alt; 
Alex.  Am;  [in  Gen.  *Ar^:]  Ata).  1.  Son  of 
Zibeon,  a  descendant  of  Seir,  and  ancestor  of  coe 
of  the  wives  of  Esau  (1  Chr.  i.  40),  called  in  GeB. 
xxxvi.  24  Ajah.  He  probably  died  befbre  hit 
fiftther,  as  the  socoeasion  fell  to  his  toother  Aic ah. 

2.  ([In  2  Sam.  iii.,]  n^\,  [Vat  M.  lo3,  Alex.» 
loX,  Comp.  *Ata;  in  2  Sam.  xxL,]  *ASa-)  Father 
of  Kizpah,  the  concubine  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  BL  7, 
XXL  8, 10,  U).  W.  A.  W. 

AIATH  [28yL]  (n»?  [fern,  of  "^5,  At]:  «(t 
riiy  'ir6Xiw  *Ayyal:  Aia(k\  a  place  named  by 
Isaiah  (x.  28)  m  connection  with  Migron  and 
Michmash.  Probably  the  same  as  Ai.  [Al; 
Aua.]. 

AI'JA  [2  syl.]  (K;?  :  [om.  AM.  Bom.  Alou 
FA.;  Comp.  y^  i-  «•  W  for  Vol;  FA.V  a«»:] 
Bai)f  like  Aiath,  probably  a  variation  of  the  name 
4L  The  name  is  mentioned  with  MirJimash  and 
Bethel  (Neh.  xi.  81).     [Ai.] 

AI'JALON  [8  syL]  (V'^VhJ,  pfact  of  <2ser« 
or  gazettes,  Gesen.  p.  46,  Stanley,  p.  208,  noU; 
AlaXd^y  [?  AlX^y],  and  AtX^fi,  [etc:]  Ajakm\ 
1.  A  city  of  the  Kohathites  (Josh.  xxi.  24;  1  Chr. 
vi.  69),  originally  aUotted  to  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(Josh.  xix.  42;  A.  V.  »»Ajalon"),  which  tribe, 
however,  was  unable  to  dispossess  the  Amorites  of 
the  place  (Judg.  L  85).  A^alon  was  one^of  the 
towns  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  10)  dur- 
ing his  conflicts  with  the  new  kingdom  of  Ephraim 
(1  K.  xiv.  30),  and  the  hst  we  hear  of  it  is  as  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18, 
A.  V.  "Ajafon"). 

Being  on  the  very  ftvMitier  of  the  two  Idngdoma, 
we  can  understand  how  A||akn  shouM  be  spoken 
of  sometimes  (1  Chr.  vi.  69,  comp.  with  66)  as  in 
Ephraim,^  and  sometimes  (2  Chr.  xi.  10;  1  Sam. 
xiv.  31)  as  in  Judah  and  Beqjamin. 

The  name  is  most  fiuniliar  to  us  from  its  men- 
tion in  the  celebrated  speech  of  Joshua  during  his 
pursuit  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  x.  12,  **  valley 

(ppr)  of  Aijakm; "  see  Stantey,  p.  210).  Then 
is  no  doubt  that  the  town  has  been  discovered  by 
Dr.  Robinson  in  the  modem  YAlo^^  a  jittle  to  the 
N.  of  the  JaiBt  road,  about  14  miles  out  of  Jerusa- 
lem. It  stands  on  the  side  of  a  fong  hUl  whidi 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  a  fine  valley  of 
com-fiekis,  which  valley  now  bears  the  name  of  the 
Merj  Ihn  Omeir,  but  which  there  seems  no  rei^ 
son  for  doubting  was  the  valley  of  Ajjalon  whieh 
witnessed  the  defeat  of  the  Canaanites  (Bob.  tt. 
253,  iiL  145). 

2.  [AiJi^fi;  AM.  Akx.  Atktlfi,]  A  place  in 
Zebulun,  mentioned  as  the  buiial-plaoe  of  Elon 

(]'lb*^H),<' one  of  the  Judges  (Judg.  xiL  12).   G. 


h  Perhaps  this  may  suggest  an  explanation  of  the 
allusion  to  the  "  house  of  Joeeph "  in  the  dittenlt 
passage,  Judg.  i.  84,  86. 

c  'IoAm,  in  Bpiphanins ;  see  Beland,  p.  658. 

<<  It  wiU  be  observed  that  the  tm  words  dlflv  ittlj 
In  their  vowel-points 
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AIJBLETH 

*  It  my  hftve  been  also  his  Urth-fiboe,  and  po»- 
Aly  took  iti  ume  from  him.  [Elom.]  Van  de 
Vdde  (Mem.  p.  283)  reports  his  findiiig  a  JoAbi,  a 
place  of  ruins,  in  northern  Galilee,  inland  ikom 
Aktoj  which  (if  this  be  reliable)  might  answer  well 
■mogh  to  the  A^jakm  in  Zebuhm. 

Tht  Ajpkn  mentioned  as  lying  in  the  tribe  of 
Baysmin  (3  Chr.  xL  10),  one  ci  ^the  fenced  cities** 
fortified  by  Rehoboam,  some  regard  as  a  third  town 
of  this  name.  But  it  was  probably  the  Uanite 
Aijalon  (Josh.  xlx.  49),  which,  after  the  Danites 
had  extended  their  territory  fhrther  north  (Judg. 
xvfiL  1  ff.),  was  assigned  to  Bet\jamin,  and  hence  at 
(fiflereut  times  was  held  by  dififarent  tribes.  See 
Bertheau's  note  on  2  C^.  d.  10  {£xeg,  Handbuchj 
XT.  308).  H. 

AI'JBLETH    [3  syL]   SHA'HAB,  more 

eoneeUy    Atkleth    Has-6hachar      (H^.^.S 

nra^n,  the  hind  of  the  morning  dawn),  found 

oooeoply  in  the  Bible,  in  connection  with  Ps.  zxii., 
of  which  it  forms  part  of  the  introductory  verse  or 
title.  This  term  has  been  variously  interpreted. 
Rashi,  Kimehi  and  Aben-Ezra  attest  that  it  was 
taken  for  the  name  of  a  musical  instrumeut. 
Many  of  the  modem  versions  have  adopted  this 
interpretation;  and  it  also  seems  to  have  been  that 
of  the  transbtors  from  whom  we  have  the  Author- 
ized FemoR,  although  they  have  left  the  term  it- 
Klf  untnmdated.  Some  critics  speak  of  this 
iutnunent  as  a  t*flute;**  and  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
Mendelsohn,  Knapp,  and  others,  render  the  He- 
brew words  by  **  morning  flute.**  Michaelis  admits 
the  difficulty  of  describing  the  instrument  thus 
osmed,  but  he  coi\jectures  that  it  might  mean  a 
^flute  *'  to  be  played  on  at  the  time  of  the  *<  mom- 
hig  "  Bscrifioe.  No  account  is  rendered,  however, 
by  MichaHis,  or  by  those  critics  who  adopt  his 
view,  of  the  etymological  voucher  for  this  transU- 
tioD.  Mendelssohn  quotes  from  the  ShiUe  Hag- 
fftUrim  a  very  fimciftd  description  of  the  "  Ayeleth 
Uasdttchar*'  (see  Prolegomena  to  Mende|^hn*8 
I^tlms);  but  he  does  not  approve  it:  he  rather 
neb  to  justify  his  own  translation  by  connecting 

the  name  of  the  "flute**  with  Ci'^^nh^  ^^vt\ 

Ayeieih  Ahabim  (Prov.  v.  19),  and  by  endeavoring 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  instrument  derived  its 
ippeDstion  from  the  sweetness  of  its  tones. 
The  (Sialdee  P^ut4[»hrast,  a  very  ancient  author- 

itj,  lenderB  ^rj^ri  n^»M  uthe  power  of  the 

continual  morning  sacriAee,'*  implying  that  this 
term  conveyed  to  the  chief  musician  a  direction 
reipeeting  Ae  time  irhfem  the  22d  psalm  was  to  be 

chanted.  In  adopting  soch  a  transbtion,  H^.^S 
most  be  received  as  synonymous  with  iD  v^ 

{Hrength,  force)  m  the  20th  ver.  (A.  V.  19th  ver.) 
of  the  same  psalm. 

Acoordhig  to  a  third  0{Mon,  the  "  hind  of  the 
Bonung  **  expresses  aUegorically  the  argument  of 
the  2dd  psalm.  That  this  was  by  no  means  an 
Qoeommon  view  is  evident  ftx>m  the  commentaries 
of  Rsshi  and  Kimchi;  for  the  latter  regards  the 
•  Uhid  of  the  Morning  **  as  an  allegorical  appeUa- 
tioD  of  the  house  of  Judah,  whose  captivity  in  Baby- 
lon is,  agreeably  to  his  exegesis,  the  general  burden 
i  the  psafan.  Tbohiek,  who  imagines  the  22d 
p«hn  to  treat  primarily  of  David,  and  of  the  Mes- 
lisb  veundarily,  makes  David  aUnde  to  hinvelf 
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mider  the  figure  of  **  the  hind  of  the  morning.** 
He  speaks  of  himself  as  of  a  hind  pursued  even 
fix»n  the  fint  dawn  ci  the  morning  (Thokick  on 
the  Ps.  in  loco). 

The  weight  of  authority  predominates,  however, 
in  fihvor  of  the  interpretation  which  assigns  to 

n?7^^n  n^.*K  the  sole  purpose  of  describing  tc 
the  musician'  the  melody  to  which  the  peakn  was 
to  be  played,  and  which  does  not  in  any  way  con- 
nect **  Ayeleth  Hasshachar  **  with  the  ailments  of 
the  psalm  itadf.  To  Abcn-Kzra  this  interpreta- 
tion evidently  owes  its  orighi,  and  his  view  has 
been  received  by  the  mi^ty  of  grammarians  and 
lexicographers,  as  weU  as  by  those  oommentators 
whose  object  has  been  to  arrive  at  a  grammatical 
exposition  of  the  text  Amongst  the  number, 
Buztorf,  Bochart,  Gesenius,  Kosenmiiller,  and  M. 
Sachs  (in  Zunz*s  Bible),  deserve  especial  mention. 
According  to  the  opinion,  then,  of  this  trustworthy 

band  of  schoburs,  '^TIWH  nVW  described  a  lyr- 
ical composition  no  longer  extant;  but  in  the  age 
of  David,  and  during  the  existence  of  the  Tem^ 
of  Solomon,  when  the  Psalms  were  chanted  for 
public  and  private  sendee,  it  was  so  well  known  as 
to  convey  readily  to  the  director  of  the  sacred 
music  what  it  was  needful  for  him  to  know.  That 
this  was  not  an  unusual  method  of  describing  a 
melody  may  be  satisfoctorily  proved  from  a  variety 
of  analogous  instances.  Ample  evidence  is  found 
in  the  Talmud  (Jertuhal  Berach.)  that  the  ex- 
pression *^hind  of  the  morning**  was  used  figura- 
tively for  *'  the  rising  sun;  '*  and  a  similar  use  of 
the  Arabic  "Gesalath**  may  be  adduced.  (See 
RoeenmUller*s  Scholia,  m  loco,  and  Fiirst*s  0»- 
oordance,)  Aben-Ezra  is  censured  by  Bochart 
{Hierozoicon,  book  iii.  ch.  17)  for  describing  the 

poem    "^nofn   n^*M   as   an   amorous    song 

D'^nnW  nVW  ')OD  Ptt^n),  a  term  oonsidered 
too  pro&ne  to  be  employed  in  reference  to  a  compo- 
sition used  for  public  worship.  But  if  for  the  ob- 
noxious epithet  »« amorous**  the  word  "elegiac** 
be  substituted  (and  the  expression  used  by  the  rabbi 
win  readily  admit  of  this  change  in  the  translation), 
the  objection  is  removed. 

C:ahnet  understands  ^nO^n  nVS  to  mean 
a  *^  band  of  music  ** ;  and  he  aooordin^y  translates 
the  introductory  verse,  **A  Psalm  of  David,  ad- 
dressed to  the  music  master  who  presides  over  the 
Band  called  the  Morning  Hind.*'        D.  W.  M. 

AaN  (T;?),  "an  eye,**  and  also,  in  the  simple 
but  virid  imagery  of  the  East,  a  spring  or  nat- 
ural burst  of  living  water,  always  contradistin- 
guished from  the  well  or  tank  oi  artificial  formation, 
which    latter  is  designatfid    by  the  words  Beer 

(-)S5J),  Bor  O'W^l  Mid  ")*12).    Ain  still  retains 

its  ancient  and  double  meaning  in  Arable,  i^wU&> 

Soch  living  springs  abound  in  Palestine  even  more 
than  in  other  mountainous  districts,  and  apart  flt>m 
thefar  natural  value  in  a  hot  climate,  form  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  the  country.  Professor 
Stanley  (5.  <f  P.  pp.  147,  609)  has  called  atten- 
tion  to  the  accurate  and  persistent  use  of  the  word 
in  the  original  text  of  the  Bible,  and  has  well  ex- 
pressed the  inooDveoieooe  arising  from  the  cooftiiioo 
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in  the  A.  y.  of  words  and  things  BO  radically  digUnct 
as  Ain  and  Beer.  "  The  importance  of  disUn- 
goishing  between  the  two  is  illustrated  by  Ex.  xv. 
27,  in  which  the  word  Ainoth  (translated  *  wells') 
is  used  for  the  springs  of  fresh  water  at  Elim,  al- 
though the  rocky  soil  of  that  place  excludes  the 
supposition  of  dug  wells."     [Fountain.] 

Ain  oflenest  occurs  in  combination  with  other 
words,  forming  the  names  of  definite  localities. 
These  will  be  found  under  £n,  as  £n-gedi,  £n-gan- 
Qim,  &c.    It  occurs  alone  in  two  cases:  — 

1.  (With  the  def.  article ,  ]??n.)  One  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Palestine  as 
described  by^oses  (Num.  xxxiv.  11),  and  appar- 
sntly  mentioned,  if  the  rendering  of  the  A.  Y.  is 
accurate,  to  define  the  position  of  RibJah,  namely, 
•t  on  the  east  side  of  <  the  spring  *  **  (LXX.  M 
wrry^)'  By  Jerome,  in  the  Vulgate,  it  is  rendered 
contra  fonUm  Daphnin,  meaning  the  spring  which 
rose  in  the  celebrated  grove  of  Daphne  dedicated  to 
Apollo  and  Diana  at  Antioch.^  But  Kiblah  hav- 
ing been  lately,  with  much  probability,  identified 
(Rob.  iii.  542-6;  Porter,  ii.  335)  with  a  place  of 
the  same  name  on  the  N.  £.  slopes  of  the  Hermon 
range,  t*the  spring"  of  the  text  must  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  be  taken  to  be  Mm 
ePAzify  the  nudn  source  of  the  Orontes,  a  spring 
remarkable,  even  among  the  springs  of  Palestine, 
for  its  force  and  magnitude.  The  objections  to  this 
identification  are  the  distance  fh>m  Ribkh  —  about 
9  miles;  and  tlje  direction  —  nearer  N.  E.  than  E. 
(see  Kob.  iU.  534;  Porter,  u.  335-6,  358).  [Kib- 
lah; Hamath.] 

2.  ['A(r<£,  etc.;  Alex.  Kiv,  etc.:  Aen^  Ain.'\ 
One  of  the  southernmost  cities  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
32),  ailerwards  allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  7; 
1  Chr.  iv.  32  ^)  and  g^ven  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi. 
16).     In  the  list  of  priests*  cities  in  1  Chr.  vi. 

Ashan  (l^*^^)  takes  the  place  of  Ain.  [Ashan.] 
In  Neh.  xi.  29,  Ain  is  joined  to  the  name  which 
in  the  other  passages  usually  follows  it,  and  appears 
ai  Ennimiuon.  So  the  LXX.,  in  the  two  earliest 
of  the  passages  in  Joshua,  give  the  name  as  'Eoo^- 
iM  and  *Ep(fip^y.  [En-rim  mon.]  (See  Kob. 
57204.)  G. 

*The  reader  should  not  overlook,  imder  this 
head.  Dr.  Robinson's  admirable  account  of  the  Ayins 
OT  Fountains  of  Palestine  in  his  Physical  (itoy- 
raphy  (pp.  238-264).  He  enumerates  and  de- 
scribes the  principal  of  them  under  the  classes  of 
(a),  those  of  the  western  plain  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean; (6)  those  of  the  hill-country  west  of  the 
Jordan;  (c)  those  in  the  Gkor  or  %'alley  of  the 
Jordan;  {d)  those  of  the  hill-country  east  of  the 
Jordan;  and  (e)  the  warm  and  mineral  fountains. 
In  the  comparati^-e  frequency  of  such  living  springs 
of  water,  he  finds  the  characteristic  difference  be- 
tween Palestine  and  Egypt,  and  a  perfect  justifica- 
tion of  the  language  of  Moses  in  his  description  of 
the  Promised  Land  to  the  children  of  Israel:  "  For 

a  That  this,  and  not  the  sprlog  lately  Identifled  at 
Difneh,  near  the  source  of  the  Jordan  at  Tel  el-Kady 
(Bob.  iii.  398 ;  Rltter,  Jordan^  p.  215),  b  the  Daphne 
reftrred  to  in  the  Vulgate,  is  clear  firom  the  quota- 
tions from  Jerome  given  in  Reland  (Fa/.,  cap.  xxr. 
p.  120).  In  the  Targmns  of  Jonathan  and  Jerusalem, 
Ublah  is  rendered  by  Dophne,  and  Ain  by  Invatha 

(Sni^V?:)  [or  'Ayenutha,  SHi:"*^,  Jerus.]. 
Behwan  (29)  would  place  Ain  at  "  Ein-aUMalcha '' 
(doabtlsfli  Am^MMoKah) ;  to  be  consistent  with  which 
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the  hasA  thy  God  bringetli  thee  into  a  good  land,  % 
land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths 
that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills  '*  (Deut  riii.  7). 
The  English  explorer,  Mr.  Tristram,  in  his  l/xnd 
of  Itrael,  has  given  special  attention  to  this  im- 
portant branch  of  sacred  geography;  and  Dr.  Sepp 
has  done  the  same  in  his  two  volumes  {Jerusalem 
u.  das  HeiHyt  Landy  1863).  The  sul^ject  recun 
again  under  Fountains.  U. 

♦  AIR  (m  the  N.  T.  &^p,  also  oi/paySs)-  The 
Greeks  generally  used  the  word  i.'fjp  to  denote  the 
lower  portion  of  the  atmosphere,  the  region  of 
vapors,  clouds  and  mist,  in  opposition  to  ai&fip,  the 
pure  upper  air  or  ether,  though  the  former  term 
also  included  the  whole  space  between  the  earth 
and  the  nearest  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The 
Komans  borrowed  the  words  and  adopted  the  con- 
ceptions connected  with  them.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  conmion  opinion,  both  among  the  Jews  and 
heathens,  that  the  air  was  filled  with  spiritual  be- 
ings, good  and  evil,  the  region  nearest  the  earth 
being  regarded  as,  in  particular,  the  abode  of  the 
latter  class.  Thus  Pythagoras  taught,  according 
to  Diogenes  I^rtius  (viii.  32),  *'tliat  the  whole 
air  was  full  of  souls,'*  namely,  demons  and  heroes; 
Plutarch  says  that  "  the  air  beneath  the  ether  and 
the  heaven,  rhv  virai9pov  &Jpa  wol  rhy  incovpiyiov^ 
is  full  of  gods  and  dsemons  '*  ( Quasi.  Rom,  c.  40, 
p.  274  b) ;  and  he  ascribes  to  Xenoo^ates  the  doc- 
trine "  that  there  are  beings  in  the  region  surround- 
ing us,  great  and  powerful  indeed,  but  evil-disposed 
and  mdignant*'  {De  Is.  et  Osir.  c.  26,  p.  361 
b).  Varro,  in  a  curious  passage  preser\-ed  by 
Augustine  (De  Civ.  />ct,  vii.  6),  represents  the 
space  between  the  nu>on  and  the  lower  part  of  our 
atmosphere  as  frill  of  **hero^,  lares,  and  genii,'* 
aericB  animce,  that  is,  souls  inhabiting  the  aer  in 
distinction  from  the  celher.  Philo  says  that  "  an- 
gels, which  the  philosopherg.call  demons,  are  souk 
flying  about  in  the  air,"  ^wvol  Kark  rhy  atpa  vtrSr 
fi€yat  (/>e  Giyant.  c.  2.  0pp.  i.  263  ed.  Mang.); 
and  similar  passages  repeatedly  occur  in  his  writ- 
ings (m  Phnl.  No€y  c.  4,  p.  331 ;  De  Conf.  Ling. 
c.  34,  p.  431;  De  Somn.  i.  22,  p.  641).  In  a 
Kabbinical  commentary  on  Pirke  Aroth^  fol.  83,  2, 
it  is  said  that  "  from  the  earth  upward  the  whole 
space  is  filled  with  beings  divided  into  hands  with 
rulers;  and  that  below  [t.  e.  in  the  lower  region  of 
the  air]  there  are  many  creatures  employed  in  in- 
juring and  accusing."  (See  Drusius  on  Eph.  vi. 
12,  or  Koppe  on  Eph.  ii.  2.)  The  Ttsl.  XII. 
Patriarch.,  Ben/,  c.  3,  speaks  of  Beliar  or  Belial 
as  i^ipioy  Tfytv/Mf  a  **  spirit  of  the  air."  (Fabric 
Cod.  j}seudep.  V.  T.  p.  729.)  These  passages  may 
serve  to  illustrate  Eph.  ii.  2,  where  Satan  is  depig- 
nated  as  6  &/)XV  t^j  i^ovvlas  rov  atpoSy  i*  e. 
"  the  ruler  of  the  powers  of  the  air,"  i^oucia  being 
used  in  a  collecti\'e  sense  for  i^owriai  (comp.  Eph. 
vi.  12,  CoL  ii.  15),  as  we  say  "force"  for  "forcea," 
and  denoting  the  evil  spirits  which  make  the  air 


he  is  driven  to  assmne  that  the  Daphne  near  Panks 
had  also  the  name  of  Biblah. 

b  There  is  a  curious  expression  in  this  verse  which 
has  not  yet  been  explained.     After  enumerating  tb« 

»  cities  "  C^^V)  of  Simeon,  the  text  proceeds,  w  and 

their  villages  C^^VP)  were  Etam,  Ain five 

cities"  (""^  *M.  Conridering  the  strict  distil  ttlon  so 
generally  obmrved  in  the  use  of  th«M  t\TO  words  tha 
I  above  is  at  least  worthy  of  note.     [ILooa.. 
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iliair  liAbitauuu.  So,  substantiallj,  RobinaoD, 
Brelachneider,  and  Grimm  in  their  Lexicons,  with 
De  WeUe,  Meyer,  Bleek,  Alford,  EUioott,  and 
other  etuincut  eommentators.  For  further  quota- 
tioitt  iilustniting  the  opinion  referred  to,  see  l>ni- 
BUS  (in  the  Crit,  Sacri)^  Grotios,  Wetstein,  and 
Hejrer  in  loc;  Eisner,  Obis.  Sacr,  ii.  205-7,  and 
Windet,  Dt  Vita  /unctortun  Statu^  sect.  xiii.  pp. 
261-236,  3d  ed.,  Lond.  1677.  The  elaborate  note 
of  Harksas  also  deserves  to  be  compared. 

Prof.  Stuart,  in  his  Sketches  of  Angetology 
{BibL  Sacra  for  1843,  p.  139),  translates  the  ex- 
pression in  Eph.  iL  2,  **  prince  of  the  aerial  host," 
and  remarks  that  ^*no  other  exegesis  which  has 
been  given  of  this  text  seems  cajole  of  abiding 
the  test  of  philological  examination.**  But  hue 
nndastands  the  hmguage  used  here  and  elsewhere 
m  refisrenoe  to'  the  locality  of  evil  spirits  as  tym- 
boIicoL  *^  Their  airy  nature  (to  speak  as  the  an- 
dentfl  did),  their  invisibility,  their  quick  and  easy 
access  to  men,  are  all  shadowed  forth  in  assigning 
them  an  aerial  abode  "  (p.  144). 

The  Greek  o'jpay6s,  **  heaven,'*  is  the  word 
Rodovd  "air**  in  the  expression  "the  birds*'  or 
"fijwb  of  the  ah-,"  Matt.  vi.  26,  viii.  20,  etc.,  and 
♦*Ay'*  in  MalL  xvi.  2,  3,  "the  sky  b  red  and 
lowoing,**  and  not  unfrequently  denotes  the  bwer 
heaven,  the  r^on  of  clouds  and  storms.  (See 
the  N.  T.  Lexicons.)  In  accordance  with  this  use 
of  the  primitive  word,  rit  iirovpdyia  in  Eph.  vi.  12 
may  be  understood  as  essentially  synonymous  with 
^  kfip  in  £4>h.  ii.  2,  or  at  least  as  including  it. 
Tlie  exprrasion  tA  xptufiartKii  rrjs  Tfotnjpias  4y 
TtHs  ivoupaylois  in  the  passage  referred  to  (A.  Y. 
*- spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places,**  but  see  the 
margin)  is  accordingly  translated  by  Stuart  "evil 
spirits  in  the  aerial  regions'*  (Bibl.  Sncra^  1843, 
pp.  123,  139),  and  by  Ellicott  "the  spiritual  hosts 
of  wickedness  in  the  heavenly  r^ons.**  Substan- 
tially the  same  view  is  taken  of  the  passage  by  the 
best  commentators,  as  De  Wette,  Meyer,  Bleek, 
Alford.  In  illustration  of  the  use  of  irroupiiyioSf 
see  the  account  of  the  seven  heavens  in  the  TesL 
XII.  Patriarch,,  Lem,  c  3,  and  the  Asceimon  of 
Isaiak,  vii.  9-13,  and  x.  29,  cited  by  Stuart,  ut 
tupra^  p.  139.  So,  where  the  so-called  Epistle  of 
Ignatius  to  the  Ephesians  in  the  shorter  form  (c.  13) 
reads  4w  f  (sc  tlp4\tnf)  wof  'K6\tuos  KaTopyctToi 
iwovpaplwy  koI  hriydmv,  tne  k>nger  receu- 
non  hM  ktpittv  jcol  imy^iw  irvtv/xiTcav. 

Tlie  soperstitious  notion,  widdy  prevalent  in 
later  times,  that  evil  spirits  have  the  power  of 
cunng  storms  and  tempests,  appears  to  have  been 
eoonected  with  this  conception  of  their  place  of 
abode.  The  sorcerer  Ismeno  is  represented  by 
Taaao  as  thus  invoking  the  diemons,  "roving  in- 
habitants of  the  ur  *' :  — 

*'  Vol  che  le  tempests  e  le  procelle 
Movvte,  abUatcr  delV  aria  emmti." 

Gems.  Lib,  ziU.  7. 

TTic  proverbial  phrases  th  i4pa  \a\uv,  1  Cor. 
xiv.  9,  "to  talk  to  the  winds*'  {verUis  verba  pro- 
fmidere,  Lucret.  iv.  929),  and  iiipa  Ziptuf,  1  Cor. 
tx.  26,  "  to  beat  the  air  "  {verbtrare  ictHms  auras, 
Yirg.  jEn.  v.  377),  hardly  need  illustration.    A. 

Ai'RUS  Qltdpos'y  [Vat.  laeipoj;  Aid.  'Atpoj:] 
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•  YtM  Alex.  MS.  Id  this  plac«  reads  'lovdotf  for 
Uov^Mtf ,  and  Bvald  ( Geseh.  iv.  91,  858)  endeavors  to 
4m»«  tboeflrom  that  the  Aorabattiiie  there  mentioned 
WM  that  between  Samaria  and  Judaea,  in  support  of 
Uf  opinion  that  a  large  part  of  Southern  Palestine 


An).  One  of  the  "  servants  of  the  Temple,"  or 
Nethinim,  whose  descendants  returned  with  Zoro- 
babel  (1  R^.  v.  31).  Perhaps  the  same  as  Re- 
AIAH.  W.  A.  W. 

A'JAH,  Gen.  xxxvi.  21.  [Aiah.] 
AJ'ALON  (Josh.  X.  12,  xix.  42;  2  Chr.  xxviu. 
18).  The  same  place  as  AuAiiON  (1)  which  see. 
The  Hebrew  being  the  same  in  both,  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  inconsistency  in  the  spelling  of  the 
name  in  the  A.  V.  G. 

AOCAN  (",7  ;    [perh.   sharp-affhted,   Furst] 
*lovKifii  [Alex.  IwvKOfi'j  Aid.  *lovKdy']  Aeon), 
descendant  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  27,  called  Jaka> 
in  1  Chr.  i.  42.     [Bene-Jaakan.] 

AK'KUB  (^Jl.vV  [insidiousy.  *Ako6$;  [Vat. 
loKovv;]  Alex.  Akkov$:  Accub).  L  A  descend' 
ant  of  Zerubbabel,  and  one  of  the  seven  sons  of 
EUoenai  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

2.  CAko^/a  in  1  Chr.,  *Aico^i3;  Alex.  Aicou^  in 
1  Chr.,  Ajcovfjt  in  Ezr.  and  Neh. ;  [Vat.  Axovfi  in 
1  Chr.  and  Ezr.,  Afcot;  in  Neh.  vii.] )  One  of  the 
porters  or  doorkeepers  at  the  east  gate  of  the  Temple. 
His  descendants  succeeded  to  his  office,  and  appear 
among  those  who  returned  from  Babylon  (1  Chr. 
ix.  17;  Ezr.  ii.  42;  Neh.  vii.  45,  xi.  19,  xii.  25). 
Also  called  Dacobi  (1  Esdr.  v.  28). 

3.  ('AKo«/i8;  [Vat.  AKa/3«e.])  One  of  the 
Nethinim,  whose  fiunily  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  45).  The  name  is  omitted  in  Neh.  vii., 
but  occurs  in  the  form  Acub  in  1  Esdr.  v.  31. 

*It  rather  corresponds  to  Acua  QA.Koid)  in 
1  Esdr.  V.  30.  Acub  in  1  Esdr.  v.  31  answers  to 
Bakbuk,  Ezr.  ii.  51.  A. 

4.  (om.  in  LXX.  [but  Comp.  *AKoi0]')  A 
Levite  who  assisted  Ezra  in  expounding  the  I^w  to 
the  people  (Neh.  viii.  7).  Called  Jacubus  in  1 
Esdr.  ix.  48.  W.  A.  W. 

AKRAB3IM  [scorpions'],  "the  AscEjrr 
OF,**  and  "  THE  GOiKG  UP  TO  " ;  also  "  Maaleh- 

acrabbim"  (D'^21'^'7^  n^??^  =  ihe  scor 
pion^pass ;  iydfiaffis  '  'AKpafiiy  [Alex,  -fiety] : 
Ascensus  scorpionum).  A  pass  between  the  south 
end  of  the  V&A  Sea  and  Zin,  fonning  one  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  south  boundary  at  once  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  3)  and  of  the  Holy  land  (Num.  xxxiv. 
4).  Also  the  north  ( ?  I  boundary  of  the  Amorites 
(Judg.  i.  36). 

Judas  Maccabseiis  had  here  a  great  victory  over 
the  Edomites  (1  Mace.  v.  3,«  "  Aiabattine,*'  which 
see;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §  1). 

De  Saulcy  (i.  77)  would  identify  it  with  the  long 
and  steep  pass  of  the  Wady  cs-Zwcdrnh.  Scor- 
pions he  certainly  found  there  in  plenty,  but  this 
wady  is  too  much  to  the  north  to  have  been  Akrab 
bim,  as  the  boundary  went  from  thence  to  Zin  and 
Kadesh-bamea,  which,  where\-er  situated,  were  cer 
tainly  many  miles  further  south.  Robinson's  con- 
jecture is,  that  it  is  the  line  of  clif&  which  cross 
the  Ghor  at  right  angles,  11  miles  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  form  the  ascent  of  separation  between 
the  Ghor  and  the  Arabah  (ii.  120).  But  this  would 
be  a  descent  and  not  an  ascent  to  those  who  were 
entering  the  Holy  Land  from  the  south.^  Perhaps 
the  most  feasible  supposition  is  that  Akrabbim  is 


was  then  in  ponession  of  the  Edomites.  But  this 
reading  does  not  agree  with  the  context,  and  it  is  at 
least  certain  that  Josephus  had  the  text  as  it  now 
stands. 

b  *  In  his  Fkys.  Ot<^.  p.  68,  I>r.  Robinson  says  that 
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ALABASTER 


the  steep  pan  es-Sufak,  by  which  the  final  step  is 
made  (rom  the  desert  to  the  level  of  the  actual  hnd 
3f  Palestine.  As  to  the  name,  scorpions  abound 
in  the  whole  of  this  district. 

This  place  must  not  be  confounded  with  Acrfr- 
battene,  north  of  Jerusalem.    [Arbattis.]    G. 

ALABASTER  {kKifiwrrpos:  aiabattrum) 
occurs  m  the  N.  T.  only,  in  Uie  notice  of  the 
alabaster  box  of  ointment  which  a  woman  brought 
to  our  Lord  when  He  sat  at  meat  in  the  house  of 
Simon  the  leper  at  Bethany,  the  contents  of  which 
she  poured  on  the  head  of  the  Saviour.  (See  Matt. 
xxvL  7;  Marie  ziv.  8;  Luke  vii.  87.)  By  the 
English  word  alabatter  is  to  be  understood  both 
that  kind  which  is  also  known  by  the  name  of 
yypmm^  and  the  oriental  alabatter  which  is  so 
much  >-alued  on  account  of  its  translucency,  and 
for  its  variety  of  cobred  streakings,  red,  yellow, 
gray,  (fie.,  which  it  owes  for  the  most  part  to  the 
admixture  of  oxides  of  iron.  The  latter  is  a  fibrous 
carbonate  of  lime,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties, 
mtin  tpar  being  one  of  the  most  common.  The 
former  is  a  hydrous  sulphate  of  lime,  and  forms 
when  calcined  and  ground  the  well-known  substance 
called  jdasler  of  Paris.  Both  these  kinds  of  ala- 
baster, but  especially  the  hitter,  are  and  have  been 
long  used  for  various  ornamental  purposes,  such  as 
the  fabrication  of  vases,  boxes,  &A.  The  ancients 
considered  alabaster  (carbonate  of  Ume)  to  be  the 
best  material  in  which  to  preser>'e  then:  ointments 
(Pliny,  B.  N.  xiiL  3).  Herodotus  (iii.  20)  men- 
tions an  alabaster  vessel  of  ointment  which  C^am- 
byses  sent,  amongst  other  things,  as  a  present  to 
the  ^Ethiopians.  Hammond  {Annotat.  ad  Matt. 
xxvi.  7)  quotes  Plutarch,  Julius  Pollux,  and  Athen- 
aeus,  to  show  that  ahbaster  was  the  material  in 
which  ointments  were  wont  to  be  kept. 

In  2  K.  zxi.  18,  **  I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a 
man  wipeth  a  disk''  (Heb.  Isnllachath),  the  Vat. 
and  Alex,  venions  of  the  LXX.  use  ahb^tsiron  in 
the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  words.«  The  reading 
of  the  LXX.  in  this  passage  is  thus  literally  trans- 
lated by  Harmer  ( Observations^  iv.  473) :  —  "I  wiD 
unanoint  Jerusalem  as  an  ahbaster  unanointed  box 
is  unanointed,  and  is  turned  down  on  its  face.'' 
Plmyb  tells  us  that  the  usual  form  of  these  alabas- 
ter vessels  was  long  and  siender  at  the  top,  and 
roimd  and  full  at  the  bottom.  He  likens  them  to 
the  long  pearls,  called  tlenchi^  which  the  Roman 
ladies  suspended  tsom  then:  fingers  or  dangled  firom 
their  ears.  He  compares  also  the  green  pointed 
cone  of  a  rose-bud  to  the  form  of  an  alabaster  oint- 
ment-vessel {H.  N.  xxi.  4).  The  onyx—  (cf.  Hor. 
Od.  iv.  12,  17),  »*Nardi  parvus  onyx"— which 
Pliny  says  is  another  name  for  alabastriteSy  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  precious  stone  of  that 
name,  which  is  a  sub-species  of  the  quartz  family 
of  minerals,  being  a  variety  of  agate.  Perhi^  the 
name  of  onyx  was  given  to  the  pink-colored  variety 
of  the  calcareous  alabaster,  in  allusion  to  its  resero- 


ALABABTER 

I  blmg  the  fingerHBaU  (ongx)  in  color  or  ebe  beeawi 
,  the  calcareous  alabaster  bears  some  reiembfauiee  to 
the  agate-onyx  in  the  characteristie  lunar^haped 
mark  of  the  last-named  stone,  which  mark  reminded 
the  ancients  of  the  whitish  semidrcuhr  spot  ai  the 
base  of  the  finger-naiL 


this  line  of  cllfb  crosses  the  GMr6  or  8  miles  south  of 
the  Dead  Sea.    The  AkrabUm  (scorpion  djffs)  would  be 

an  "ascent "  (11^,55)  jusUy  so  caUed,  without  any 
zefbrenoe  to  the  direction  in  which  the  traveller  might 
approach  them  in  a  given  instance.  We  need  not 
iuppoee  them  to  have  received  their  name  fhun  the 
jkct  that  the  Hebrews  crossed  them  tnxn  the  south  in 
coming  out  of  Egypt.  H. 

^  ajraXei^ffw  rifr  *I<pov<raAT)fA  Ka$i>t  airoAet^rrat  b 
i\AfiatrrpOi  airaAet^<ifirv(K,  xol  KaTMrrpt^trtu  <irt 
rpoawiroK  avrovt  LXX.    The  Complutenslan  version 


Alabaster  Tessels.  From  the  British  Hustmn.  The 
inscription  on  the  centre  vessel  denotes  the  quantity 
it  holds. 

The  term  alabastra^  however,  was  by  no  means 
exdusively  applied  to  vessels  made  from  this  ma- 
terial. Theocritus  c  speaks  of  golden  alabastti  *, 
That  the  passage  in  Theocritus  implies  that  the 
ahUMsters  were  made  of  gold,  and  not  simply  gilt, 
as  some  have  understood  it,  seems  dear  fi^m  the 
words  of  Plutarch  (in  AUxandro,  p.  676),  cited  by 
Kypke  on  Mark  xiv.  3,  where  he  speaks  of  alabas- 
ters "all  skillfully  trroii^ik<o/'^wUL**<<  Akbastera, 
then,  may  have  been  made  of  any  material  suitabk 
for  keeping  ointment  in,  glass,  silver,  coM,  Ac 
Precisely  i^kr  is  the  use  of  the  English  word 
box ;  and  perhaps  the  Greek  w^(or  umI  the  Latai 
buxus  are  additional  illustrations.  Box  is  doubt- 
less derived  from  the  name  of  the  shrub,  the  wt)od 
of  which  is  so  well  adapted  for  twmnff  boxes  and 
such  like  objects.  The  term,  which  originally  was 
limited  to  boxes  made  of  the  box-wood,  eventually 
extended  to  boxes  generally;  as  we  say,  an  tron 
box^  a  gold  box,  Ac. 

In  Marie  xiv.  3,  the  woman  who  brought  («the 
alabaster  box  of  ointment  of  spikenard  "  is  said  to 
break  the  box  before  pouring  out  the  dntment 
This  passage  has  been  variously  understood;  but 
Harmer's  interpretation  is  probably  correct,  that 
breaking  the  box  implies  merely  breaking  the  seat 
which  kept  the  essence  of  the  perfume  fh>m  evap- 
orating. 

The  town  of  Alabastroo  in  Middle  Egypt  received 
its  mune  fix)m  the  alabaster  quanies  of  the  ac(jacent 
hill,  the  modem  Mount  St.  Anthony.    In  this  town 


and  the  Tulgate  understand  the  paassfe  in  a  very  di^ 
ferent  way. 

6  "Et  procerioribus  sua  gratia  est:  elenehos  appel- 
lant fiutigata  longitudine,  alabastrorum  flgura  in  pleol- 
orem  orbem  desinentos  "  (H.  N.  Ix.  66). 

c  Ivplm  M  fAvpw  x<"^**  iAa/ki^Tp«  (Id.  XT.  114). 
"  Mvpov  xpv<rvia  AXafiaffTpa.  non  sunt  vasa  ungnentaria 
ex  alabastrite  lapide  eaque  auro  omata,  sed  sImpU* 
citer  vasa  ongaantarla  ex  auro  flwta.  Cf.  SclUeosn. 
Lex.  N.  T.  s.  v.  aAa^<u^Tpor."  (KiessUag,  ad  thtoat 
l.c.) 

^  XPfvw  ^lanUt^  ir«ptTTH«. 
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AUklfBTH 

WM  %  maamhtborj  ot  vmbb  and  T<Mcb  for  holding 
pnftmiBBy  Ao*  W.  H. 

*  Lajard  fooud  yam  of  white  ahtbastcr  among 
the  ruins  at  Nineveh,  which  were  used  for  holding 
eintments  or  cosmetics  {BtAykm  and  Nineveh,  p. 
197).  The  alabasters  oaen  had  a  long,  narrow 
neck,  and  it  not  only  accords  best  with  the  Greek 
(wrrpi^mra)  to  snppoee  that  the  woman  broke 
th»  in  two,  bat  makes  the  act  more  expressive. 
She  would  reierve  nottiing  for  herself,  but  devote 
the  whole  to  her  Lord.  See  Meyer  and  Lange  on 
ICark  ziT.  3.  U. 

ALA'METH  (H';;;^^^  [corrrinf/]:  »EAi;<- 
fi4$;  [Vat  r</iS€tf;*  Aid.]  Alex.  *EAjuea€>; 
[Comp.  *AXafu^:]  Aln'Ut).  I'roperly  Alk- 
M£Tti ;  one  of  the  sons  of  Becher,  tlie  sou  of  Ben- 
jamm  (1  Chr.  vU.  8).  W.  A.  W. 

ALAM'MELECH    {Utbrtw  Alamnielech] 

('jT'^^.V>?  =  *w»^'*«»*;*EXx/i€X^XJ  [Vat.-X«-; 
Aid.  *AAi/uA/x']  E^^t'^Uch),  a  place  within  the 
Bmits  of  Asher,  named  between  Achshaph  and 
Amad  (Jodi.  zix.  26,  only).  It  has  not  yet  been 
Identified;  but  Schwarz  (191)  suggests  a  conneo- 
tkn  with  the  Nakr  d-Melik,  which  Ms  into  the 
Kishon  near  Haifa,  O. 

AL'AJiOTH  (niDbp :  Ps.  xlvL,  title;  1 
Chr.  XT.  30),  a  word  of  exceedingly  doubtftd  mean- 
faig,  and  with  ntpett  to  which  varioos  conjectures 
preraiL  Some  erities  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  a 
kbd  of  faite  facought  originally  from  £iam  (Po^ 
lb);  otben  regard  it  as  an  instrameot  on  which 

young  giria  (HI^D  v7)  used  to  play  (comp.  the 
old  En^ish  instrument  "the  Virginal'*):  whilst 
some  again  consider  the  word  to  denote  a  species 
of  lyre,  wHh  a  tottrdine  (mute)  attached  to  it  for 
the  purpose  d  subduing  or  /iAoAming  the  sound, 

sod  that  on  this  account  it  was  called  rhO^y, 

fnm  uy^i  to  conceal  La&ge  tpeaia  of  n*1D^^ 
ss  *«dwnt  sup^rieur  ou  chant  k  Toctave."  S<Mne 
(jccman  commentators,  having  discovered  that  the 
hys  of  the  noedieval  minstrds  were  dwnted  to  a 
ndody  caUed  ^  die  Jungfrauenweise,**  have  trans- 
fened  that  notion  to  the  Ptahns;  and  Tholuck,  for 

instance,  translates  H^D^V  by  the  above  (jerman 

term.  Aeeofding  to  this  notion  ni!3^7  would 
oot  be  a  musical  instrument,  but  a  mefody.  (See 
|fendefasohn*s  Introduction  to  ki$  Version  of  the 
Prsims;  Forkel,  Ge$chichte  der  Mtmk;  La&ge, 
HitL  Gin.  de  la    Mtmquef  and    Gesenius    on 

n^br.)  D.  W.  M. 

AL'OIMUS  d'AXjcifws,  vaUaM,  a  Greek  name, 
■ssiiiind,  aeoording  to  the  prevailing  foshion,  as 

representing  D^PJ^>*,  ^EXMucti/i^  God  hath  set 
ip),  called  also  Jaceimus  {6  jcol  IdKeifios  afl. 
"hOgetfun,  Jotofib.  ^iit  xiL  9,  5,  t.  e,  D^7;,  cf. 
Jod.  iv.  6,  varr.  leetL\  a  Jewish  priest  (1  Maoc.  vii. 
13)  who  was  attached  to  the  HeOenizing  party  (2 
Iboc  xb.  3).^  On  the  death  of  Menchuis  he  was 
sppointed  to  the  high-priesthood  by  the  influence  of 
Lynas,  though  not  of  the  pontifical  fiunily  (Joseph. 
L  c;  XX.  9;  1  Mace  vii.  14),  to  the  exclusion  of 
>iias,  the  nephew  of  Menelaus.    When  Demetrius 
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•  AeeonBnff  to  a  Jewish  traditioD  {Berukith  R,  66), 
ks  WM  ""ilrter^  son  of  Jose  ban  Josser,"  chief  of  the 


Soter  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Syria  lie  paid  court 
to  that  monarch,  who  confirmed  him  in  his  office, 
and  through  his  general  Bacdudes  [Bacchides] 
established  him  at  Jerusalem.  His  cruelty,  how- 
ever, was  so  great  that,  in  spite  of  the  force  left  in 
his  command,  he  was  unable  to  withstand  the  op- 
position which  he  provoked,  and  he  again  fled  to 
Demetrius,  vdio  immediately  took  measures  for  his 
restoration.  The  first  expedition  under  Nicanor 
proved  unsuccessful;  but  upon  this  Bacchides 
marched  a  second  time  against  Jerusalem  with  a 
large  army,  routed  Judas,  who  fell  in  the  battle 
(IGl  B.  c. ),  and  reinstated  Alcimus.  After  his  res- 
toration, Aletmus  seems  to  have  attempted  to  mod- 
ify the  ancient  worship,  and  as  he  was  engaged  in 
pulling  down  **  the  wall  of  the  inner  court  of  the 
sanctuary  **  (i.  e.,  which  separated  the  court  of  the 
(ientiks  fit>m  it;  yet  see  Grimm,  1  Mace  ix.  54)  he 
was  '*  plagued  **  (by  paralysis),  and  **died  at  that 
time,**  160  n.  c.  (Joseph.  Ant,  xii.  9,  5,  xii.  10;  1 
Mace,  vii.,  ix. ;  cf.  2  Mace,  xiv.,  xv.  Ewald,  Gesch. 
des  Voikes  I$r.  iv.  365  AT.)  B.  F.  W. 

AL^MA  {iw  *A\4fAotti  [Alex,  tw  AXofioisi] 
m  Atimis)j  a  hurge  and  strong  city  in  Gikad  in  the 
time  of  the  Matxabees  (1  Mace.  v.  26).  Its  name 
does  not  occur  again,  nor  'have  we  yet  any  means 
of  identifying  it.  [Grimm  {in  loc.)  conjectures 
that  it  may  represent  Beer-elim  (Is.  xv.  8,  comp. 
Num.  xxi.  16).  — A.]  G. 

ALBTMBTH  (H^^^  [covering]:  2aAa<- 
nd0,  TaXefjidBi  Alex.  raAs/Mia,  [->if0;  Aid.  PoAc- 
ul4$,  'A\4<f>;  Comp,  *A\eu4e.]  Alamath).  A 
Ueqjamite,  son  of  Jehoadah,  or  Jarah,  and  de- 
scended from  Jonathan  the  son  of  Saul  (1  C^. 
viii.  36,  ix.  42).  The  form  of  the  name  in  Hebrew 
is  diflerent  from  that  of  the  town  Akmeth  with 
whkh  it  has  been  compared.  W.  A.  W. 

ALEntfETH  (aceunitdy,  Allemeth;  D^^?: 
Takifuie;  [Alex.  raAiMif0:]  Almath),  the 'form 
under  which  Almon,  the  name  of  a  city  of  the 
priests  in  Beii\jamin,  appears  in  1  Chr.  vi.  60  [45]. 
Under  the  very  similar  form  of  ^Almit  or  Almvth, 
it  has  been  apparently  identified  in  the  present  day 
at  about  a  mile  N.  E.  of  Annta,  the  site  of  Ana- 
thoth;  first  by  Schwaiz  (128)  and  then  by  Mr. 
Finn  (Rob.  iii.  287).  Among  the  genealogies  of 
Benjamin  the  name  occurs  in  conne^on  with  Ax- 
maveth,  abo  the  name  of  a  town  of  that  tribe  (1  Ghr. 
viii.  36,  ix.  42;  compared  with  Exr.  ii.  24).  [Al- 
mon.] In  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  2  Sam. 
xvi  5,  Bahurim  is  rendered  Akmiath.  G. 

ALEXANa>EB  III.,  khig  of  Maoedon,  sur- 
named  The  Great  CAA/|ay5pos«  the  helper  of 
men:  Alexander :  Arab,  the  twoiorned,  Golii  Leas, 
Arab.  1896),  '*  the  son  of  Philip  **  (1  Maoc.  vL  2) 
and  Olympias,  was  bom  at  Pdht  b.  c.  356.  On 
his  moUier*s  side  he  daimed  descent  from  Achilles; 
and  the  Homeric  legends  were  not  without  influence 
upon  his  life.  At  an  early  age  he  was  phoed  under 
the  care  of  Aristotle;  and  while  still  a  youth  he 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day  at  Chasroneia  (338 
B.  c).  On  the  murder  of  Philip  (b.  c.  336)  Alex- 
ander put  down  with  resolute  energy  the  disaffec- 
tion and  hostility  by  which  his  throne  was  men- 
aced; and  in  two  years  he  crossed  the  Hellespont 
(b.  c.  334)  to  cwry  out  the  pbuis  of  his  fiither,  and 
SBEecute  the  mission  of  Greece  to  the  civilized  world. 


Sanbadrim,  whom  he  afterwards  put  to  death. 
aU,  Hitt.  ofJnos,  i.  246,  308. 
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Hie  battle  of  the  Granicus  wae  followed  by  the  gub- 
jugation  of  western  Asia;  and  in  the  foUofring  year 
the  fate  of  the  East  was  decided  at  Issus  (b.  c. 
833).  Tyre  and  Gaza  were  the  only  cities  in 
Western  Syria  which  oflfered  Alexander  any  resist- 
ance, and  these  were  reduced  and  treated  with  un- 
usual severity  (b.  c.  332).  Egypt  next  submitted 
to  him ;  and  in  b.  c.  331  he  founded  Alexandria, 
which  remains  to  the  present  day  the  most  charac- 
teristic monument  of  his  life  and  work.  In  the 
same  year  he  finally  defeated  Darius  at  Gaugamda; 
and  in  b.  c.  330  his  unhai^y  rival  was  murdered 
by  Bessus,  satrap  of  B^ctria.  The  next  two  years 
were  occupied  by  Alexander  in  the  consolidation  of 
his  Persian  conquests,  and  the  reduction  of  Bactria. 
In  B.  c.  327  he  crossed  the  Indus,  penetrated  to 
the  Hydaspes,  and  was  there  forced  by  the  discon- 
tent of  his  army  to  turn  westward.  He  reached 
Susa  B.  c.  325,  and  proceeded  to  Babylon  b.  c. 
324,  which  he  chose  as  the  capital  of  his  empire. 
In  the  next  year  he  died  there  (b.  c.  323)  in  the 
midst  of  his  gigantic  plans ;  and  those  who  inherited 
his  conquests  left  his  designs  unachieved  and  unat- 
tempted  (cf.  Dan.  vii.  6,  viii.  5,  xi.  3). 

The  famous  tradition  of  the  visit  of  Alexander  to 
Jerusalem  during  his  Phoenician  campaign  (Joseph. 
AnL  xi.  8,  1  ff.)  has  been  a  fruitiul  soimse  of  con- 
troversy. The  Jews,  it  is  said,  had  provoked  his 
anger  by  refusing  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to 
him  nrhen  summoned  to  do  so  during  the  siege  of 
Tyr»«,  and  after  the  reduction  of  Tyre  and  Gaza 
(Joseph.  1.  c.)  he  turned  towards  Jerusalem.  Jad- 
dua  (Jaddus)  the  high-priest  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22), 
who  had  been  warned  in  a  dream  how  to  avert  the 
king's  anger,  calmly  awaited  his  approach;   and 

when  he  drew  near  went  out  to  Sapha  (HCV,  he 

watched)^  within  sight  of  the  city  and  temple,  clad 
in  his  robes  of  hyacinth  and  gold,  and  accompanied 
by  a  train  of  priests  and  citizens  arrayed  in  white. 
Alexander  was  so  moved  by  the  solemn  spectacle 
that  he  did  reverence  to  the  holy  name  inscribed 
upon  the  tiara  of  the  high-priest;  and  when  Par- 
menio  expressed  siurprise,  he  replied  that  "  he  had 
Been  the  god  whom  Jaddua  reprraented  in  a  dream 
at  Dium,  encouraging  him  to  cross  over  into  Asia, 
and  promising  him  success.'*  After  this,  it  is  said 
that  he  visited  Jerusalem,  offered  sacrifice  there, 
heard  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  which  foretold  his 
victory,  and  conferred  important  privil^es  upon  the 
Jews,  not  only  in  Judeea  but  in  Babylonia  and  Me- 
dia, which  they  enjoyed  during  the  supremacy  of 
his  successors.  'Hie  narrative  is  repeated  in  the 
Talmud  ( Joma  f.  69 ;  ap.  Gtho,  Lex.  Rabb.  s.  v. 
Alexander ;  the  high-priest  is  there  said  to  have 
been  Simon  the  Just),  in  later  Jewish  writers 
(V^ikra  R.  13 ;  Joseph  ben  Gorion,  ap.  Ste.  Croix, 
p.  553),  and  in  the  chronicles  of  Abulfeda  (Ste. 
Croix,  p.  555).  The  event  was  adapted  by  the  Sa- 
maritans to  suit  their  own  history,  with  a  corre- 
sponding change  of  places  and  persons,  and  various 
embellishments  (Aboul'lfatah,  quoted  by  Ste.  Croix, 
pp.  209-12);  and  in  due  time  Alexander  was  en- 
I  oiled  among  the  proselytes  of  Judaism.  On  the 
( ther  hand  no  mention  of  the  event  occurs  in  Ar- 
lian,  Plutarch,  Diodorus,  or  Chutius;  and  the  con- 
nection in  which  it  is  placed  by  Josephus  is  alike 
inconsistent  with  Jewish  history  (Ewald,  Gesck.  d. 
VoUces  Isr.  iv.  124  ff.)  and  with  the  narrative  of 
Arrian  (iii.  1  €$i6firi  iifi4pf  i>irh  rrjs  Tdfys  i\a^ 
mv  fiKfy  is  ^7|Ko6crlou)^ 
But  admitting  the  inoorrectiicss  of  the  details  of 
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the  tradition  as  given  by  Josephus,  there  are  several 
points  which  confirm  the  truth  of  the  main  &et. 
Justin  says  that  "  many  kings  of  the  East  came  to 
meet  Alexander  wearing  fillets"  (lib.  zi.  10);  and 
after  the  capture  of  Tyre  "  Alexander  himself  visited 
some  of  the  cities  which  still  refused  to  submit  to 
him  "  (Curt  iv.  5, 13).  Even  at  a  kter  time,  ais 
cording  to  Curtius,  he  executed  vengeance  penon- 
ally  on  the  Samaritans  for  the  murder  of  his  goT- 
emor  Andromachus  (Curt.  iv.  8, 10).  Besides  this, 
Jewish  soldiers  were  enlisted  in  his  army  (Hecat. 
ap.  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  22);  and  Jews  formed  an 
important  element  in  ^e  population  of  the  city 
which  he  founded  shortly  after  the  supposed  visit. 
Above  all,  the  privil^es  which  he  is  said  to  have 
conferred  upon  the  Jews,  including  the  remi^oL 
of  tribute  every  sabbatiod  year,  existed  in  Later 
times,  and  imply  some  such  relation  between  the 
Jews  and  the  great  conqueror  as  Josq^us  describes. 
Internal  evidence  is  decidedly  in  fiivor  of  the  stoty, 
even  in  its  picturesque  fullness.  From  policy  or 
conviction  Alexander  delighted  to  represent  him- 
self as  chosen  by  destiny  for  the  great  act  which  he 
achieved.  The  siege  of  Tyre  arose  professedly  fhwu 
a  religious  motive.  The  battle  of  Issus  was  pre> 
ceded  by  the  visit  to  Gordium;  the  invadon  of  Per- 
sia by  the  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of  Ammon. 
And  if  it  be  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  cir- 
cumstances of  the  meeting  of  Alexander  and  the 
Jewish  envoys,  the  silence  of  the  classical  historians, 
who  notoriously  disregarded  (e.  g.  the  Maccabees) 
and  misrepresented  (Tac.  HisL  v.  8)  the  fortunes 
of  the  Jews,  cannot  be  hdd  to  be  oondusive  against 
the  occurrence  of  an  event  which  must  ha\'e  ap- 
peu^  to  them  trivial  or  unintelligible  (.Jahn,  Ar- 
choBoL  iii.  300  ff. ;  Ste.  Croix,  Examen  critique^  Ac., 
Paris,  1810;  Thirlwall,  HisL  of  Greece,  vi.  306  £  • 
and  on  tlie  other  side  Ant.  van  Dale,  DisserL  super 
^m^ed,  Amstel.  1705,  pp.  69  ff.) 

The  tradition,  whether  true  or  felse,  presents  an 
aspect  of  Alexander's  character  which  has  been  fre- 
quently lost  sight  of  by  his  recent  biographers, 
lie  was  not  simply  a  Greek,  nor  must  he  be  judged 
by  a  Greek  standard.  The  Orientalism,  which 
was  a  scandal  to  his  followers,  was  a  necessary  de- 
duction from  his  principles,  and  not  the  result  at 
caprice  or  vanity  (comp.  Arr.  vii.  29).  He  ap- 
proached the  idea  of  a  mtiveraal  monarchy  fix>m  the 
side  of  Greece,  but  his  final  object  was  to  establish 
something  higher  than  the  paramount  supremacj 
of  one  people.  His  purpose  was  to  combine  and 
equalize,  not  to  annihilate;  to  wed  the  East  and 
West  in  a  just  union  —  not  to  enslave  Asia  to 
Greece  (Plut  de  Alex.  Or.  1,  §  6).  The  time  in- 
deed, was  not  yet  come  when  this  was  possible,  but 
if  he  could  not  accomplish  the  great  issue,  he  pre- 
pared the  way  for  its  accomplishment. 

The  first  and  most  direct  consequence  of  the 
policy  of  Alexander  was  the  weakening  of  nation- 
alities, the  first  condition  necessary  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  old  religions.  The  swift  course  of  his 
victories,  the  constant  incorporation  of  foreign 
dements  in  his  armies,  the  fi^xse  ivars  and  chang- 
ing fortunes  of  his  successors,  broke  down  the  bar- 
riers by  which  kingdom  had  been  separated  from 
kingdom,  and  opened  the  road  for  larger  concep- 
tions of  life  and  £uth  than  had  hitherto  been  pos- 
sible (cf.  Polyb.  iii.  59).  The  contact  of  the  East 
and  West  brought  out  into  practical  forms,  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  had  been  confined  to  the  schools. 
Paganism  was  deprived  of  life  as  soon  as  it  was 
transplanted  beyond  the  narrow  limits  in  rhich  it 
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took  its  shape.  The  spread  of  commerce  foUoved 
the  progress  of  arms;  and  the  Greek  langua^  and 
literature  vindicated  tbdr  claim  to  be  considered 
the  most  perfect  expression  of  hmnau  tliought  by 
becoming  practically  universal. 

The  Jews  were  at  once  most  exposed  to  the  pow- 
erful influences  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Kast,  and  most  able  to  support  them.  In  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Greek  conquests  which  followed 
the  lattle  of  Ipsus,  b.  c.  301,  Judaea  was  made 
the  fro:itier  bind  of  the  rival  empires  of  Syria  and 
^40'P^  and  though  it  was  necessarily  subjected  to 
the  constant  vicissitudes  of  war,  it  was  able  to  make 
oilvaiitageous  terms  with  the  state  to  which  it  owed 
alle;;iance,  from  the  important  advantages  which  it 
oilered  for  attack  or  defense  [Antiochuh,  ii.-vii.]. 
I:itcnially  also  the  people  were  prepared  to  with- 
stand the  eiiects  of  Uie  revolution  which  the  Greek 
dominion  effected.  The  constitution  of  Ezra  had 
obtained  its  full  developm«)t.  A  powerfid  hierar- 
chy had  succeeded  in  substituting  the  idea  of  a 
church  for  that  of  a  state;  and  the  Jew  was  now 
able  to  wander  over  the  world  and  yet  remain 
Cuthful  to  the  God  of  his  fothers  [The  Disper- 
sion]. The  same  constitutional  change  Iiad 
strengthened  the  intellectual  and  religious  position 
of  the  people.  A  rigid  "  fence  **  of  ritualism  pro- 
tected the  course  of  common  life  from  the  license 
of  Greek  manners ;  and  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  God,  which  was  now  seen  to  be  the  divine 
centre  of  theur  system,  counteracted  the  attractions 
of  a  philosophic  pantheism  [Simon*  the  Just]. 
Through  a  long  course  of  discipline  in  which  they 
had  lieen  left  unguided  by  prophetic  teaching,  the 
Jews  had  realized  the  nature  of  their  mission  to  the 
world,  and  were  waiting  for  the  means  of  fulfilling 
iL  The  conquest  of  Alexander  furnished  them 
with  the  occasion  and  the  power.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  example  of  Greece  fostered  personal  as 
well    as    popular    independence.       Judaism    was 
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TlsCiadrachm  (Attic  talent)  of  Lysinuichus,  King  of 
Thraoe. 
Obr.  IIe%d  of  Alexander  the  Great,  as  a  young  Jupiter 
Ammon,  to  right.    Rev.  BA^IAEQZ  AY2IMAXOY. 
In  field,  monogram  and  Z,  Pallas  seated  to  left, 
holding  a  Tictory. 

speedily  divided  into  sects,  analos^otui  to  the  ty])ical 
fiorms  of  Greek  pliilosophy.  Hut  even  the  rude 
analysts  of  the  okl  6eiith  was  productive  of  good. 
The  freedom  of  Greece  was  no  less  instrumental  in 
forming  the  Jews  for  their  final  work  than  the  con- 
templati\-e  spirit  of  Persia,  or  the  civil  organization 
of  Rome;  for  if  the  career  of  Alexander  was  rapid, 
its  efiects  were  lasting.  The  city  which  he  chose 
to  bear  his  name  perpetuated  in  siler  ages  the  office 
which  he  providentially  discharged  for  Jurlaism 
and  mankind;  and  the  historian  of  Christianity 


■  The  attempt  of  Bertholdt  to  apply  the  desciiption 
uf  the  third  monarchy  to  that  of  Alexander  has  little 
Id  neommcod  it  [Da.xib.]. 


must  confirm  the  judgment  of  Airian,  that  Alexan- 
der, "  who  wa.H  like  no  other  man,  could  not  liave 
been  given  to  the  world  without  the  special  design 
of  Providence"  (^(w  rou  fl«/oj;,  Arr.  vii.  30). 
And  Alexander  himself  appreciated  this  design  bet- 
ter even  than  his  great  teacher;  for  it  is  said  (i'lut. 
de  Altx.  Or.  if  §  G)  that  when  Aristotle  urged 
him  to  treat  the  Greeks  as  freemen  and  the  Orien- 
tals as  slaves,  he  found  the  true  answer  to  this 
counsel  in  the  recognition  of  his  '*  divine  mission 
to  unite  and  reconcile  the  world"  {Koiyhs  fixeiv 

In  the  prophetic  visions  of  Daniel  the  influence 
of  Alexander  is  necessarily  combmed  with  that  of 
his  successors.^  They  represented  with  partial  ex- 
aggeration the  several  phases  of  his  character;  and 
to  the  Jews  nationally  the  policy  of  the  S}Tian 
kings  was  of  greater  importance  than  the  original 
conquest  of  Asia.  But  some  traits  of  **  the  first 
mighty  king"  (Dan.  viii.  21,  xi.  3)  are  given  with 
>igorou8  distinctness.     The  emblem  by  which  he 

is  typified  ("^'^p'J,  a  he-goat,  fr.  "^p^  he  lextpt, 
Ges.  Thes.  s.  v.)  suggests  the  notions  of  strength 
and  speed  ;^  and  the  universsd  extent  (Dan.  viii.  5, 
.  fi-om  the  west  on  the  face  of  the  whole  eartJi), 
and  marvellous  rapidity  of  his  conquests  (Dan.  1.  c. 
he  touched  not  the  (/round)  are  brought  forward  as 
the  characteristics  of  his  power,  which  was  directed 
by  the  strongest  personal  impetuosity  (Dan.  viii.  6, 
In  the  fury  of  his  jxtwer).  He  ruled  with  great 
dominion,  and  did  according  to  his  will  (xi.  3); 
<>*■  and  there  was  none  that  could  deliver  ...  out 
of  his  hand  (viii.  7)."  B.  F.  W. 

ALEXAN'DER  BAXAS  (Joseph.  Ani.  xiU. 

4,  §  8,  'AA^(av9pof  6  BeUar  \ty6it,tvos\  Strab. 

xiv.  p.  751,  rhv  BfiUav  'HKi^atv^poVi  Just  ixxv. 

1,    Subomant  pro  eo   Balam  quendam  .  .  .  et 

.  .  .  nomen  ei  Alexandri  inditur.     Balas  possibly 

represents  the  Aram.  M7???,  hrd:  he  likewise 
assumed  the  titles  ^wKpcurfis  and  ivtpytTfis,  1 
Mace.  X.  1).  He  was,  according  to  some,  a  (natu- 
ral) son  of  Antiochus  IV.  Kpiphanes  (Strab.  xiii. 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  2,  1),  but  he  was  more  generally 
r^arded  as  an  impostor  who  falsely  assumed  the 
connection  (App.  Syr.  67;  Justin  1.  c.  cf.  Polyb. 
xxxiii.  16).  He  claimed  the  throne  of  Syria  in 
152  B.  c.  in  opposition  to  Demetrius  Soter,  who 
had  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  neighboring  kings 
and  alienated  the  afiections  of  his  subjects  (Joseph. 
1.  c).  His  pretensions  were  put  forward  by  Herac- 
lides,  formerly  treasurer  of  Ajitiochus  Kpiphanes, 
who  obUuned  the  recognition  of  his  title  at  Rome 
by  scandalous  intrigues  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  14,  16) 
Ailer  landing  at  Ptoleinais  (1  Mace.  x.  1)  Alexan 
der  gained  the  warm  support  of  Jonntlian,  who  was 
now  the  leader  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  ix.  73);  and 
though  his  first  efforts  were  unsuccessful  (Just. 
XXXV.  1,  10),  in  150  B.  c.  he  completely  routed  the 
forces  of  Demetrius,  who  himself  fell  in  the  retreat 
(1  Mace.  X.  48-50;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  2,  4;  Str. 
xvi.  p.  751).  After  this  Alexander  married  Cleo- 
patra, the  daughter  of  Ptolenia;iis  VI.  Philometor; 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  his  kingdom  appointed 
Jonathan  governor  {fxtpiBdoxflSy  1  Mace.  x.  65) 
of  a  province  (Judtea:  cf.  1  Mace.  xi.  67).     But  his 

b  Tbcre  may  be  also  some  nliwiion  in  the  word  to 
the  luijend  of  Caranus,  the  founder  of  tha  Arglve 
dynasty  in  MaceduDia,  who  was  guided  to  victory  by 
"  a  tlock  of  icoats ''  (JMJu.  1.  7). 
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triumph  WM  of  ghort  duration.  After  obtaining; 
power  be  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  indulgence 
(Liv.  Ep,  60;  cf.  Athen.  v.  211);  and  when  Deme- 
trius Nicator,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  landed 
in  Syria  in  147  b.  c,  the  new  pretender  found 
powerful  support  (1  Mace.  x.  67  ff.).  At  first  Jon- 
athan defeated  and  slew  ApoUonius  the  governor 
of  Coele-Syria,  who  had  joined  the  party  of  Deme- 
trius, for  which  exploit  he  received  fi^esh  favors 
from  Alexander  (1  Mace.  x.  69-89);  but  shortly 
afterwards  (b.  c.  146)  Ptolemy  entc»«d  Syria  with 
a  laige  force,  and  after  he  had  placed  garrisons  in 
the  diief  cities  on  the  coast,  which  received  him 
according  to  the  commands  of  Alexander,  suddenly 
pronounced  himself  in  &vor  of  Demetrius  (1  Mace, 
zi.  1-11 ;  Jo<«eph.  AnL  xiii.  4,  5  ff.),  alleging,  prob- 
ably with  truth,  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy 
against  his  life  (Joseph.  1.  c.  cf.  Diod.  ap.  Muller. 
Fraym,  ii.  16).  Alexander,  who  had  been  forced 
to  leave  Antiocfa  (Joseph.  1.  c),  was  in  Cilicia  when 
he  heard  of  Ptolemy's  defection  (1  Blacc  xi.  14). 
He  hastened  to  meet  him,  but  was  defiaated  (1 
Mace.  xi.  15;  Just  xxxv.  2),  and  fled  to  Abae  in 
Arabia  (Diod.  L  c),  where  he  was  murdered  b.  c. 
146  (Diod.  1.  c. ;  1  Mace.  xi.  17  di^rs  as  to  the 
manner;  and  Euaeb.  C!hron.  Arm.  i.  349  represents 
him  to  have  been  slain  in  the  battle).  The  narra- 
tive in  1  Mace,  and  Josephus  shows  clearly  the 
partiality  which  the  Jews  entertained  for  Alexan- 
der **  as  the  first  that  entreated  of  true  peace  with 
them  "  (1  Mace.  x.  47);  and  the  same  feeling  was 
exhibited  afterwards  in  the  seal  with  which  they 
supported  the  claims  of  his  son  Antiochus.  [An- 
TIOCHU8  VI.]  B.  F.  W. 


Tetndrachm  (Ptolemaic  talent)  of  Alexander  Balas. 

ObT.  Bust  of  King  to  right  Ber.  BA2IAEOS  AA- 
EHANAPOY.  Eagle,  upon  rudder,  to  left,  and 
palm-branch.  In  field,  the  monogram  and  »ymboi 
of  Tyre ;  dale  rSP  (168  Me.  teleudd),  &c. 

ALEXAN'DER  ('AA^|ay«poj),  in  N.  T.  1. 
Son  of  Simon  the  Cyrraian,  who  was  compelled  to 
bear  the  cross  for  our  Lord  (Mark  xv.  21).  From 
the  manner  in  which  he  is  there  mentioned,  to- 
gether with  his  brother  Rufus,  they  were  probably 
persons  well  known  in  the  early  Christian  church. 
[Comp.  Rom.  xvi.  13.] 

2.  One  of  the  kindred  of  Annas  the  high-priest 
(Acts  iv.  6),  apparently  in  some  high  office,  as  he 
is  among  three  who  are  mentioned  by  name.  Some 
suppose  him  identical  with  Alexander  the  Alabarch 
at  Alexandria,  the  brother  of  Philo  Judaeus,  men- 
tioned by  Joeephus  {Ant.  xviil.  8,  §  1,  xix.  5,  §  1) 
in  the  latter  passage  as  a  ^iKos  itpxcuos  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius:  so  that  the  time  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  such  an  idea. 

a  The  Alexandrine  com-veffiels  (Acts  xxrii.  6, 
xxvili.  11)  were  large  (Acts  xxvii.  87)  and  handsome 
(Luc.  Navig.  p.  668,  ed.  Bcnod.) ;  and  even  Yeepadan 
made  a  vovage  in  one  (Jo«eph.  B.  J.  vil.  2).  They 
gBoeFally  railed  direct  to  PutooU  {DiettareAiay  Strab. 
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3.  A  Jew  at  Ephesus,  whom  his  ooantrjmen  pot 
forward  during  the  tumult  raised  by  Demetrius  the 
silversmith  (Acts  xix.  33),  to  plead  their  cause  with 
the  mob,  as  being  unconnected  with  the  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  worship  of  Artemis.  Or  he  may 
have  been,  as  imagined  by  Calvin  and  others,  a 
Jewish  convert  to  Christianity,  whom  the  Jew* 
were  willing  to  expose  as  a  victim  to  the  frenzy  of 
the  mob. 

4.  An  Ephenan  (Christian,  reprobated  by  St. 
Paul  in  1  Tim.  i,  20,  as  having,  together  with  one 
Hymenanis,  put  from  him  &iih  and  a  good  con- 
science, and  so  made  shipwreck  concerning  the 
fiuth.     This  may  be  the  same  with 

6.  Alexander  the  coppersmith  (*AA.  i  x<^~ 
K96s)i  mentioned  by  the  same  apostle,  2  Tim.  iv. 
14,  as  having  done  him  many  mischiefs.  It  is 
quite  uncertain  where  this  person  resided ;  but  frtxn 
the  caution  to  Timotheus  to  beware  of  him,  prob- 
ably at  Epheeus.  H.  A 

ALEXAN'DRIA  [Gr.  -dri'a]  (^  »AA€^«lr- 
Hotta,  3  Mace.  iii.  1;  Mod.,  IH-Iskendereeyeh ; 
Lthn.,  *AXc|aK8p«^f ,  3  Mace.  ii.  30,  iii.  21 ;  Acta 
xviii.  24,  vi.  9),  the  Hellenic  Roman  and  Christian 
capital  of  Egypt,  was  founded  by  Alexander  the 
Great  n.  c.  332,  who  traced  himself  the  ground- 
plan  of  the  city  which  he  designed  to  make  the 
metropolis  of  his  western  empire  (Plut.  Alex.  2G). 
The  work  thus  begun  was  continued  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  by  the  Ptolemies;  and  the  beauty 
(Athen.  i.  p.  3)  of  Alexandria  became  provo-biaL 
Every  natural  advantage  contributed  to  its  prosper- 
ity. The  climate  and  site  were  singuhiriy  healthy 
(Strab.  p.  793).  llie  harbors  formed  by  the  island 
of  Phaios  and  the  headland  Lochias,  were  safe  and 
commodious,  alike  for  commerce  and  for  war;  and 
the  lake  Mareotis  was  an  inland  haven  for  the  mei^ 
chandise  of  Egypt  and  India  (Strab.  p.  798).  Un- 
der the  despotism  of  the  later  Ptolemies  the  trade 
of  Alexandria  declined,  but  its  population  (300,000 
freemen,  Diod.  xvii.  52:  the  free  population  of  At- 
tica was  about  130,000)  and  wealth  (Strab.  p.  798) 
were  enormous.  After  the  victory  of  Augustus  it 
suffered  for  its  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Antony 
(Strab.  p.  792);  but  its  importance  as  one  of  the 
chief  corn-ports  of  Rome  <>  secured  for  it  the  gen- 
eral fieivor  of  the  first  emperors.  In  later  times  the 
seditious  tumults  for  which  the  Alexandrians  had 
always  been  notorious,  desolated  the  city  (a.  d. 
260  ff.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c  x.),  and  nlig- 
ious  feuds  aggravated  the  popular  distress  (Dionys. 
Alex.  Ep.  iii.,  xii.;  Euseb.  H.  E.,  vi.  41  ff.;  vii. 
22).  Yet  even  thus,  though  Alexandria  sufifered 
greatly  from  constant  dissensions  and  the  weakness 
of  the  Byzantine  coiut,  the  splendor  of  "  the  great 
city  of  the  West*'  amazed  Amrou,  its  Arab  con- 
queror (A.  D.  640;  Gibbon,  c  11.);  and  afler  cen- 
turies of  Mohammedan  misrule  it  promises  once 
again  to  justify  the  wisdom  of  its  founder  (Strab. 
xvii.  pp.  791-9;  Frag.  ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  7,  2; 
Phit.  Alex,  26;  Arr.  iii.  1;  Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  6. 
0>mp.  Alexander  the  Great) 

The  population  of  Alexandria  was  mixed  from 
the  first  (comp.  Curt  iv.  8, 5) ;  and  this  fiut  formed 
the  groundwork  of  the  Alexandrine  character. 
The  three  regions  into  which  the  city  was  divided 
{Begio  Judaorum,  Bmcheium,  Rluxootis)  oone- 


p.  798) ;  Senec.  1^.  77,  1 ;  cf.  Snet  Aug.  96,  Acts 
xxviii.  18) ;  but,  fhmi  strem  of  weather,  often  sailed 
under  the  Asiatic  coast  (Acts  xxrll. ;  cf.  Lnc.  1.  c.  p 
670  f. ;  Smithy  Voyage,  of  St    Paut^  pp.  70  fT. ' 
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fpondad  to  the  three  ckief  cUsses  of  it«  inhabitants, 
Jen,  Greelci,  Egyptians; «  but  in  addition  to  theee 
principal  raoes,  lepresentativei  of  almost  every  na- 
tion were  fouiMl  there  (Oioo  Chrjs.  OrcU,  zxxii.)* 
Aeeording  to  Josephus,  Alexander  himself  stsigned 
to  the  Jews  aplaeein  his  new  city;  *«and  they  ob- 
tdoedfV  he  adds,  **  equal  privileges  with  the  Biaoe- 
donians''  (c.  Ap.  ii.  4)  in  consideration  *«of  their 
isrriees  agslnst  the  ^^yptians ''  {B,  J,  ii.  18,  7). 
Ptolemy  L  imitated  the  policy  of  Alexander,  and, 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  he  removed  a  con- 
sidersible  number  of  its  dtiaeos  to  Alexandria. 
Many  othen  ioQowed  of  their  own  acoMd;  and  all 
received  the  fuU  Macedonian  franchise  (Joseph.  AnL 
xiL  1;  cf.  c  Jp.  i  22),  as  men  of  known  and 
tried  fidelity  (Joseph,  c  Ap.  IL  4).  AJready  on  a 
fionoer  ooeasioo  the  Jews  had  sought  a  home  in  the 
hnd  of  their  bondage.  More  than  two  centuries 
and  a  half  before  tlM  foundation  of  Alexandria  a 
kige  body  of  them  had  taken  reflige  in  Egypt, 
after  the  murder  of  (jedahah;  but  these,  after  a 
genenl  apostasy,  were  carried  captive  to  Babylon 
by  Nebnefaadneanr  (2  K.  xxr.  26;  Jer.  xUt.;  Jo- 
seph. AnL  X.  9,  7). 

The  frte  of  the  bter  ooiony  was  frr  diflbrent. 
The  nnmben  and  importance  of  the  Egyptian  Jews 
were  rapidly  increased  under  the  Ptolemies  by  fbesh 
nnmigrations  and  untiring  industry.  Philo  esti^ 
mates  them  in  his  time  at  little  less  than  1,000,000 
(In  Fiacc  §  6,  p.  971);  and  adds  that  two  of  the 
five  districts  of  Alexandria  were  called  **  Jewish  dis- 
tricts; '*  and  thsit  many  Jews  lived  scattered  in  the 
remaining  three  {id.  §  8,  p.  973).  Julius  Cesar 
(Joseph.  Ani.  xir.  10,  §  1)  iad  Augustus  confirmed 
to  them  the  privileges  which  they  had  eivjoyed  before, 
snd  they  retained  them  with  various  interruptions, 
of  which  the  most  important,  A.  d.  89,  is  described 
by  Phih>  {L  c),  during  the  tumults  and  persecu- 
tions of  later  reigns  (Joseph,  c  Ap.  IL  4;  B.  J. 
xiL  8,  2).  They  were  represented,  at  least  for 
some  tfane  (from  the  time  of  Cleopatra  to  the 
reign  of  Chmdius;  Jost,  Ge$du  d.  Jmknth.  i.  358) 
by  their  own  officer  {iBwdpxil*^  Strab.  ap.  Joseph. 
AmU  xir.  7,  2;  iXmfidpxns,  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  7, 
8;  9,  1;  xix.  5, 1;  d.  Kup.  ad  Jut.  Sat  L  180; 
ytwifXtfi  V^"^  /»  Flacc.  §  10,  p.  975),  and  Au- 
gustus appointed  a  council  (ytpowrloy  *'•  ^  Satthe- 
drim:  VbSSo  L  c)  «*  to  superintend  the  affidrs  of  the 
Jews,**  according  to  their  own  laws.  The  estab- 
^■>»"**"*  of  Chi&tianity  altered  the  civil  position 
of  the  Jews,  but  they  maintained  their  relative 
prosperity;  and  iriien  Alexandria  was  taken  by 
Amnm  40,000  tributary  Jews  were  reckoned  among 
the  marvels  of  the  dty  (Gibbon,  di.). 

For  some  time  the  Jewish  Church  in  Alexandria 
was  in  dose  dependence  on  that  of  Jerusalem. 
Both  were  subject  to  the  dvil  power  of  the  first 
Plolemiea,  and  both  acknowledged  the  high-priest 
w  their  religious  head.  The  perseeutkm  of  Ptol- 
Miy  PhiJjpator  (217  b.  c.)  occasumed  the  first 
pofitical  separation  between  the  two  bodies.  From 
that  time  the  Jews  of  Palestine  attached  themsdves 
to  the  fortunes  of  Syria  [AimocHUS  the  Great] ; 
snd  the  same  policy  which  alienated  the  Palestin- 
ini  party  gave  unity  and  decision  to  the  Jews  of 
Alexandria.  The  Septuagfait  translation  which 
^lengthened  the  barrier  of  knguage  between  Pal- 
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a  Polarblas  (xxzlv.  14 ;  ap.  Sftnb.  p.  797)  speaks  of 
dM  popolatfoo  as  consisting  of  <*  th ree  nces  (rpU  Wvri ), 
Ibt  astlre  Egyptian  ...  the  mfreenanf  '  .  •  and  the 
.  of  On%d(  descent."    The  Je^rs  mljrlit 


estine  and  %ypt,  and  the  temple  at  Leontopolis 
(161  B.  c.)  which  Bul^ected  the  Egyptian  Jews  to 
the  charge  of  schism,  widened  the  breach  whict 
was  thus  opened.  But  the  division,  though  marked, 
was  not  complete.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  the  Egyptian  Jews  still  paid  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  temple-service  (Raphall,  ffisi.  of  Jews, 
ii.  72).  Jerusalem,  though  its  name  was  fiishioned 
to  a  Greek  shape,  was  still  the  Holy  City,  the  me- 
tropolis not  of  a  country  but  of  a  people  ('Icp^o- 
Xij,  Phik),  In  Flacc  ^  7 ;  Leg.  ad  Od.  ^  86),  and 
the  Alexandrians  had  a  synagogue  there  (Acts  vi. 
9).  The  internal  admii^stration  of  the  Alexan- 
drine Church  was  independent  of  the  Sanhedrim  at 
Jerusalem;  but  respect  survived  submission. 

There  were,  however,  other  causes  which  tended 
to  produce  at  Alexandria  a  distinct  form  of  the 
Jevrish  character  and  foith.  The  religion  and  phi- 
keophy  of  that  restless  city  produced  an  eflbct  upon 
the  people  more  powerftd  than  the  influence  of  pd- 
itics  or  commerce.  Alexander  himself  symbolized 
the  spirit  with  which  he  wished  to  animate  his  new 
capital  by  fouiuUng  a  temple  of  Isis  side  by  side 
with  the  temples  of  the  (Grecian  gods  (Arr.  iii.  1). 
The  creeds  of  the  East  and  West  were  to  coexist  in 
friendly  union;  and  in  after-times  the  mixed  wor^ 
ship  of  Serapb  (comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xxviu.;  DicL  of 
Geogr.  i.  p.  98)  was  characteristic  of  the  Grreek 
kingdom  <^  Egypt  (August.  Dt  Cw.  Dei^  xvlii.  5; 
5.  maximm  jEgyptiarum  Deus).  This  catholicity 
of  worship  was  flurther  combined  with  the  spread  of 
universal  learning.  The  same  monarchs  who  fi^ 
vored  the  worship  of  Serapis  (Clem.  AL  Protr.  iv. 
§  48)  founded  and  embelUshed  the  Museum  and 
Library;  and  part  of  the  Library  was  depodted  in 
the  Sen^ieum.  The  new  fidth  and  the  new  litera> 
ture  led  to  a  common  issue;  and  the  Egyptian  Jews 
necessarily  imbibed  the  spirit  wfaidi  prevailed 
around  them. 

The  Jews  were,  indeed,  peculiariy  susceptible  of 
the  influences  to  which  they  were  exposed.  Tliey 
presented  from  the  first  a  capadty  for  Eastern  or 
Western  devdopment.  To  the  foith  and  conserva- 
tism of  the  Oriental  they  united  the  activity  and 
energy  of  the  Greek.  The  mere  presence  of  Hd- 
lenic  culture  could  not  fiiil  to  call  into  pky  tbdr 
powers  of  speculation,  which  were  hardly  repressed 
by  the  tnditiond  legalism  of  Pdestine  (comp. 
Jost,  Gach.  d.  Judenth.  i.  293  fl*.);  and  the  un- 
changing  dement  of  divine  revelation  which  they 
dways  retained,  enabled  them  to  harmonize  new 
thought  with  old  belief.  But  while  the  intercourse 
of  the  Jew  and  Greek  would  have  produced  the 
same  generd  consequences  in  any  case,  Alexandria 
was  peculiariy  adapted  to  insure  their  frill  effect. 
The  result  of  the  contact  of  Judaism  with  the 
many  creeds  which  were  current  there  must  have 
been  speedy  and  powerfrd.  The  earliest  Greek 
firagment  of  Jewish  writing  which  has  been  pre- 
served (about  160  B.  c.)  [Aristobulus]  contains 
large  (jrphic  quotations,  which  had  been  aheady 
moulded  into  a  Jewish  form  (comp.  Jost,  Gesch.  d. 
JuderUh.  i.  870);  and  the  attempt  thus  made  to 
connect  the  most  ancient  Hellenic  traditions  with 
the  Law,  was  often  repeated  afterwards.  Nor  was 
this  done  ic  the  spirit  of  bold  for(!;ery.  Orpheus, 
Museus,  and  the  Sibyls  appeared  to  stand,  in  some 

reodve  the  title  of  ^mercenaries,^*  tnm  the  serviot 
which  they  originally  renderpd  to  Alexaadcr  (.Toeeph 
B.  J.  U.  18,  7)  and  the  flnit  l»toIemJ«i  (.loneph  e.  .ip 
ii.4). 
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remote  period  anterior  to  the  corruptions  of  poly- 
theism, as  the  witnesses  of  a  primeval  revelation 
and  of  the  teaching  of  nature,  and  thus  it  seemed 
excusable  to  attribute  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
Mosaic  doctrines.  The  third  book  of  the  SibjUinee 
(c  B.  c.  150)  is  the  most  valuable  relic  of  this 
pseudo-Hellenic  literature,  and  shows  how  far  the 
conception  of  Judaism  miis  enlarged  to  meet  the 
wider  view  of  the  religious  condition  of  heathen- 
dom which  was  optuied  by  a  more  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  Greek  thought;  though  the  later  Apoca- 
lypse of  Ezra  [Esdras  ii.]  exhibits  a  marked 
reaction  towards  the  extreme  exdusiveness  of  former 
times. 

But  the  indirect  influence  of  Greek  literature  and 
philosophy  produced  still  greater  effects  upon  the 
Alexandrine  Jews  than  the  open  conflict  and  com- 
bination of  religious  dogmas.  The  literary  school 
of  Alexandria  was  essentially  critical  and  not  cre- 
ative. For  the  first  time  men  labored  to  collect, 
re\'iae,  and  classify  all  the  records  of  the  past. 
Poets  trusted  to  their  learning  rather  than  to  their 
imagination.  Language  became  a  study;  and  the 
legends  of  early  mythok)gy  are  transformed  into 
plulosophic  mysteries.  The  Jews  took  a  vigorous 
share  in  these  new  studies.  The  caution  against 
writing,  which  became  a  settled  law  in  Palatine, 
found  no  £ivor  in  Egypt.  Numerous  authors 
adapted  the  history  of  the  Patriaix:hs,  of  Moses, 
and  of  the  Rings,  to  classical  models  (Euseb.  Pt-tBp. 
Ev.  ix.  17-39)  [as]  Eupolemus,  Artapanus  (?),  De- 
metrius, Arist^us,  Cleodemus  or  Malchas,  "a 
prophet.*'  A  poem  which  bears  the  name  of 
Phocylides,  gives  in  verse  various  precepts  of  Le- 
viticus {Dxnid  sec,  LXX.  Apolog.  p.  512  f.  Komse, 
1772) ;  and  several  lai^  fragments  of  a  '^  tragedy  '* 
in  which  Ezekiel  (c.  b.  c.  110)  dramatized  the  Ex- 
odus, have  been  preserved  by  Eusebius  (/.  c),  who 
also  quotes  numerous  passages  in  heroic  verse  from 
the  elder  Philo  and  Theodotus.  This  classicalism 
of  style  was  a  symptom  and  a  cause  of  classicalism 
of  thought.  The  same  Aristobulus  who  gave  cur- 
rency to  the  Judieo-Orphic  verses,  endeavored  to 
show  that  the  Pentateuch  was  the  real  source  of 
Greek  philosophy  (Euseb.  Pni^,  Ev,  xiii.  12;  Clem. 
Al.  iilrom,  vi.  98). 

The  proposition  thus  enunciated  was  thoroughly 
congenial  to  the  Alexandrine  character;  and  hence- 
forth it  was  the  chief  object  of  Jewish  specuktion 
to  trace  out  the  subtle  analogies  which  were  sup- 
posed to  exist  between  the  writings  of  Moses  and 
the  teaching  of  the  schools.  The  circumstances 
under  which  philosophical  studies  first  gained  a 
footing  at  Alexandria  favored  the  attempt.  For 
some  time  the  practical  sciences  reigned  supreme; 
and  the  issue  of  these  was  skepticism  (Matter,  JlUt, 
de  VEcoU  ctAUx,  iii.  162  ffl).  Then  at  length 
the  clear  analysis  and  practical  morality  of  the 
Peripatetics  found  ready  followers;  and  in  the 
strengUi  of  the  reaction  men  eagerly  trusted  to 
those  splendid  ventures  with  which  Plato  taught 
them  to  be  content  till  they  could  gain  a  siirer 
knowledge  {Phced.  p.  85).  To  the  Jew  this  surer 
knowled£^  seemed  to  be  already  given ;  :md  the  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  meaning  under- 
l/incj  the  letter  of  Scripture  was  the  great  principle 
on  which  all  his  investigations  rested.  The  facts 
were  supposed  to  be  essentially  symbolic :  the  lan- 
guage the  veil  (or  sometimes  the  mask)  which 
partly  disguised  fK>m  common  sight  the  truths 
which  it  enwrapped.  In  this  way  a  twofold  ol^ect 
was  gained.     It  became  possible  to  withdraw  the 
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Supreme  Being  (rh  j/v,  6  &r)  from  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  material  worid ;  and  to  apply  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  Bible  to  the  phenomena  of  the  souL 
It  is  impa^ble  to  determine  the  process  by  which 
these  results  were  embodied;  but,  as  in  paiaUd 
cases,  they  seem  to  have  been  shaped  gradually  in 
the  minds  of  the  mass,  and  not  &shioned«t  once 
by  one  great  teacher.  Even  in  the  LXX.  there 
are  traces  of  an  endeavor  to  interpret  the  anthro- 
pomorphic imagery  of  the  Hebrew  text  [Seftua- 
(jiNTJ ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Aristobulus  gave  some  form  and 
consistency  to  the  allegoric  system.  In  the  time 
of  Philo  (B.  G.  20  — A.  D.  50)  the  theokigical  and 
interpretative  systems  were  evidently  fixed,  even  in 
many  of  their  details,  and  he  appears  in  both  cases 
only  to  have  collected  and  expressed  the  popular 
opinions  of  his  countrymen. 

In  each  of  these  great  forms  of  speculation  —  the 
theological  and  the  exegetical — Alexandrianism  has 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  Apostolic  writings. 
But  the  doctrines  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
Alexandrine  school  were  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
it.  The  same  causes  which  led  to  the  formation  of 
wider  views  of  Judaism  in  f^ypt,  acting  under 
greats  restraint,  produced  corresponding  results  in 
Palestine.  A  doctrine  of  the  Word  {Mtmra)^  and 
a  s)'stem  of  mystical  interpretation  grew  up  within 
the  Rabbinic  schools,  which  bear  a  closer  analogy 
to  the  hmguage  of  St.  John  and  to  the  "  ^egories  '* 
of  St.  Paid  than  the  specidations  of  Philo. 

But  while  the  importance  of  this  Babbinic  ele- 
ment in  connection  with  the  expression  of  Apostolic 
truth  is  often  overlooked,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Alexandrine  teaching  was  more  powerful 
in  furthering  its  reception.  Yet  even  when  the 
fimction  of  Alexandrianism  with  regard  to  Chria- 
tianity  b  thus  limited,  it  is  needful  to  avoid  exag- 
geration. The  preparation  which  it  made  was  indi- 
rect and  not  immediate.  Phib's  doctrine  of  the 
Word  (Logos)  led  men  to  accept  the  teaching  of 
St.  John,  but  not  to  anticipate  it;  just  as  his 
method  of  allegorizing  fitted  them  to  enter  mto  the 
arguments  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  though 
they  could  not  have  foreseen  their  i4)pllcation. 

llie  first  thing,  indeed,  which  must  strike  the 
reader  of  Philo  in  relation  to  St.  John,  is  the  sim- 
ilarity of  phrase  without  a  similarity  of  idea.  His 
treatment  of  the  Logos  is  vague  and  inconsistent. 
He  argues  about  the  term  and  not  about  the  real- 
ity, ai^  seems  to  delight  in  the  ambiguity  which  it 
involves.  At  one  time  he  represents  the  Logos  as 
the  reason  of  God  in  which  the  archetypal  ideas  of 
things  exist  {?^os  iyBiddtrosh  ^  another  time  as 
the  Word  of  God  by  which  he  nutkes  himself  known 
to  the  outward  world  {\6yos  •Kpo^opiK6s) ;  but  he 
nowhere  realizes  the  notion  of  One  who  is  at  once 
Revealer  and  the  Revelation,  which  is  the  essence 
of  St.  John's  teaching.  The  idea  of  the  active 
Logos  is  suggested  to  him  by  the  necessity  of  with- 
drawing the  Infinite  firom  the  finite,  God /rom  man, 
and  not  by  the  desire  to  bring  God  to  man.  Not 
only  is  it  impossible  to  conceive  that  Philo  could 
have  written  as  St.  John  writes,  but  e^^en  to  sup- 
pose that  he  could  have  admitted  the  possibility  of 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Logos,  or  of  the  personal 
unity  of  the  Logos  and  the  Messiah.  But  while 
it  is  right  to  state  in  its  fiill  breadth  the  oppoution 
between  the  teaching  of  Phifo  and  St.  John,^  it  it 

a  The  cloMst  analoja^  to  the  teaching  of  Philo  on 
the  Logos  occunt  ia  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which 
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not  to  fed  the  important  ofi&ce  which 
the  mystic  tbeoeophy,  of  which  Phib  is  the  repre- 
sentative, fulfilled  in  preparing  for  the  apprehension 
of  the  highest  Christian  truth.  Without  any  dis- 
tinct conception  of  the  personality  of  the  Logos,  the 
tendency  of  Phik>*s  writings  was  to  lead  men  to 
regard  the  I/^os,  at  least  in  some  of  the  senses  of 
the  term,  as  a  person ;  and  while  he  maintained 
with  devout  earnestness  the  indivisibility  of  the  di- 
vine nature,  he  described  the  Ix>gos  as  divine.  In 
this  manner,  however  unconsciously,  he  prepared 
the  way  for  the  recognition  of  a  twofold  personality 
in  the  Godhead,  and  performed  a  ?rork  without 
which  it  may  well  appear  that  the  language  of 
Christianity  would  ha\'e  been  unintelligible  (comp. 
Doroer,  DU  Lehrt  van  der  Pervm  ChrUd^  i.  23 
ff). 

The  aI)egoric  method  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  Scripture  as  the 
mystic  doctrine  of  the  Word  to  the  teaching  of  St. 
John.  It  was  a  preparation  and  not  an  anticipation 
of  it.  Unless  men  had  been  familiarized  in  some 
such  way  with  the  existence  of  an  inner  meaning  in 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand bow  an  Apdlos  **  mighty  in  the  Scriptures  '^ 
(Acta  xviiL  24-^)  could  have  convinced  many,  or 
how  the  infant  Church  could  have  seen  ahnost  un- 
moved the  ritual  of  the  Old  Covenant  swept  away, 
stTMig  in  the  conscious  possession  of  its  spiritual 
antitypes.  But  that  which  Is  found  in  Philo  in 
iffthOiy^  ffagments  combines  in  the  New  Testament 
to  form  one  great  whole.  In  the  former  the  truth 
is  affirmed  in  casual  details,  in  the  latter  it  is  laid 
down  in  its  brood  principles  which  admit  of  infinite 
application;  and  a  comparison  of  patristic  inter- 
pretations with  those  of  Philo  will  show  how  pow- 
erful an  influence  the  Apostolic  example  exercised 
in  curbing  the  imagination  of  later  writers.  Nor 
is  this  alL  While  Philo  regarded  that  which  was 
positive  in  Judaism  as  the  mere  symbol  of  abstract 
truths,  in  the  }^)istle  to  the  Hebrews  it  appears  as 
the  ^ladow  of  blessings  realized  (Hebr.  ix.  11,  <ycKo- 
/«^ywr  [so  Lachm.] )  in  the  presence  of  a  peisonal 
Saviour.  Hcstco-y  in  the  one  case  is  the  enunciation 
of  a  riddle,  in  the  other  it  is  the  record  of  a  life. 

The  specmlative  doctrines  which  thus  worked  for 
the  general  reception  of  Christian  doctrine  were  also 
emlwdied  in  a  form  of  society  which  was  afterwards 
tnnsferred  to  the  Christian  Church.  Numerous 
bodies  of  ascetics  ( Thempeutm)^  especialfy  on  the 
holders  of  Lake  MareoUs,  devoted  themselves  to  a 
fife  of  rf^uiflesA  discipline  and  study.  Unlike  the 
Esienes,  who  present  the  corresponding  phase  in 
Palestinian  life,  they  abjured  society  and  hU)or,  and 
often  forgot,  as  it  is  said,  the  simplest  wants  of  na- 
ture in  the  contemplation  of  the  hidden  wisdom  of 
the  Scriptures  (Philo,  De  ViL  ConlempL  through- 
out). The  description  which  Philo  gives  of  theur 
occupation  and  character  seemed  to  Eusebius  to 
present  so  clear  an  image  of  C]lhristian  virtues  that 
he  claimed  them  as  (Christians;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  some  of  the  forms  of  monasticism 
were  shaped  upon  the  model  of  the  Therapeutce 
(Enaeb.  H,  E,  ii.  16). 

According  to  the  conmion  legend  (Euseb.  U  c.) 
St  Mark  first  "  preached  the  Gospel  in  Egypt,  and 
foanded  the  first  C]1iurch  in  Alexandria."  At  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  the  number  of 
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b  tiuooi^umt  HfiUeoSstfc  rattier  than  RabUnic.   Corn- 
pan  B«b.  It.  12  with  Philo,  Qiiu  nmm  tHv.  hm«$^ 


Christians  at  Alexandria  must  have  been  very  larger 
and  the  great  leaders  of  Gnosticism  who  arose  there 
(Basilides,  Valentinus)  exhibit  an  exaggeration  of 
the  tendency  of  the  Church.  But  the  later  forms 
of  Alexandrine  speculation,  the  strange  varieties  of 
Gnosticism,  the  progress  of  the  catechetical  school, 
the  development  of  Neo-Platonism,  the  various 
phases  of  the  Arian  controversy,  belong  to  the 
history  of  the  Church  and  to  the  history  of  philo»- 
ophy.  To  the  last  Alexandria  ftdfilled  its  mis- 
sion; and  we  still  owe  much  to  the  spirit  of  its 
great  teachers,  which  in  later  ages  struggled,  not 
without  success,  against  the  sterner  systems  of  the 
West. 

The  following  works  embody  what  is  valuable  in 
the  earlier  literature  on  the  subject,  with  copious 
references  to  it:  Matter,  Hisioirt  de  PEcoU  ct 
Alexandria,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1840.  Diihne,  A.  F., 
GescfiichtUche  DantdLuny  der  Judisck'-alexandrin 
itchen  ReUywn^ilosophie,  UiJle,  1834.  Gfrurer, 
A.  F.,  Philo,  und  die  jiuUadi-akxandrinischt  The- 
osophie,  Stuttgart,  1835.  To  these  may  be  added, 
Ewald,  H.,  GescL  des  Volkts  Jsratl,  Gottingen, 
1852,  iv.  250  ff.,  393  ff.  Jost,  J.  M.,  Getch,  deit 
Judenihums,  Leipzig,  1857,  i.  344  fT,  388  ff.  Ne- 
ander,  A.,  History  of  Christian  Church,  i.  66  ff., 
Eng.  Tr.  1847  [i.  49  ff.,  Amer.  ed.].  Prof.  Jowett, 
Philo  and  St,  Paul  St,  Pauts  Epistles  to  the  The^ 
sakmians,  ^c,  Ixmdon,  1855,  i.  363  ff.  [Vacherot, 
Hist,  crit,  da  VEcdt  dAUxandrie,  3  vol.,  Paris, 
1846-51.]  And  for  the  hter  Christian  history; 
Guerike,  H.  F.,  Be  Schold  Alexandrind  Caiechet- 
icd,  UaUs,  1824-25.«  B.  F.  W. 

ALBXAN'DRIAirS,  THE  (ol  'AA€|ar 
^ptls).  1.  The  Greek  inhabitanU  of  Alexandria 
(3  Maoo.  u.  30,  iu.  21). 

2.  (Alexandrini,)  The  Jewish  oobnists  of  that 
city,  'vdio  were  adnutted  to  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship, and  had  a  synagogue  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi.  9). 
[Alexandria,  p.  63  o.]  W.  A.  W. 

ALGUM  or  ALMUG  TREES  (D'^Kina^W, 

algummim;  D^2p  W,  almugffim:  |t;\o  iireA.^ 
lorro,  Alex.,  t,  w^XtKijTtf,  Vat.,  m  1  K.  x.  11, 12; 
|.  wct^Kiva:  ligna  thyina,  Ugna  pinea).  There 
can  be  no  question  that  these  words  are  identical, 
although,  according  to  CJelsius  {Hlerob.  i.  173), 
some  doubted  it.  The  same  author  enumerates  no 
fewer  than  fifteen  different  trees,  each  one  of  which 
has  been  supposed  to  have  a  claim  to  represent  tht 
(dgum  or  ohnug-iTee  of  Scripture.  Mention  of  the 
almuff  is  made  in  1  K.  x.  11, 12,  2  Chr.  ix.  10, 11, 
as  having  been  brought  in  great  plenty  from  Ophir, 
together  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  by  the  fleet 
of  Hiram,  for  Solomon's  Temple  and  house,  and  for 
the  construction  of  musical  instruments.  "  The 
king  made  of  the  almug-trees  pillars  for  the  house 
of  Uie  Lord,  and  for  the  king's  house,  harps  also 
and  psalteries  for  singers;  there  came  no  such 
almug-trees,  nor  were  seen  imto  this  day.'*  In  2 
Chr.  ii.  8,  Solomon  is  represented  as  desiring  Iliram 
to  send  him  "  cedar-trees,  fir-trees,  and  algum-trees 
(marg.  almuggim)  out  of  I^banon."  From  the 
passage  in  Kings,  it  seems  clear  almug-trees  came 
fW>m  Ophir;  and  as  it  is  improbable  that  Lebanon 
should  also  have  been  a  locality  for  them,  the  pas- 
sage which  appears  to  ascribe  the  growth  of  the 

a  Alexandria  occurs  in  the  Yulgate  by  an  error  fbf 
No-Ammon  [No-Aimoii],  Jer.  zlvi  25;  &.  xxx.  14, 
15,16;  Nah.UL8. 
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klmug-tTM  to  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  most  be 
considered  to  be  either  an  interpohttion  of  some  tnm- 
KfibeTf  or  else  it  must  bear  a  different  interpreta- 
tion. The  former  view  is  the  one  taken  by  Kosen- 
miiUer  {BibL  Bot.  p.  245,  Morren's  translation), 
-  who  suggests  that  the  wood  had  been  brought  from 
Ophir  to  Tyre,  and  that  Solomon's  instructions  to 
Hiram  were  to  send  on  to  Jerusalem  (n'd  Joppo, 
perhaps)  the  tunber  imported  from  Ophir  that  was 
lying  at  the  port  of  Tyre,  with  the  cedars  which 
had  been  cut  in  Mount  Lebanon  (see  Lee's  Hdt. 
Lex.  s.  V.  **Almuggim'').  No  information  can 
be  deduced  from  the  readings  of  the  LXX.,  who 
explain  the  Hebrew  word  by  "  hewn  wood  "  (1  K. 
X.  11,  Vat),  «' unhewn  wood"  (ibid.  Alex.),  and 
"pine-wood"  (2  Chr.  ii.  8,  and  ix.  10,  11).  The 
Vulg.  in  the  passages  of  Kings  and  2  Chr.  ix.  reads 
Kgna  thyina ;  but  in  2  Chr.  ii.  8  follows  the  LXX., 
and  has  Ugna  pinto.  Interpreters  are  greatly  per- 
plexed as  to  what  kind  of  tree  is  denoted  by  the 
words  alytanmim  and  alpiuggxm.  The  Arabic  and 
the  Chaldee  interpretations,  with  Munster,  A.  Mon- 
tanus,  Deodatus,  Nokilus,  Tigurinus,  retain  the 
original  wurd,  as  does  the  A.  Y.  in  all  the  three 
passages.  The  attempts  at  identification  made  by 
modem  writers  have  not  been  happy.  (1.)  Some 
maintain  that  the  thyina «  wood  ( Thvya  articukUa) 
is  signified  by  algvm.  This  wood,  as  is  well  known, 
was  highly  prized  by  the  Romans,  who  used  it  for 
doors  of  temples,  tables,  and  a  variety  of  purposes; 
for  the  citron-wood  of  the  ancients  appears  to  be 
identical  with  the  thuya.  (The  word  occurs  in 
Rev.  xriiL  12.)  Its  value  to  the  Romans  accounts 
fior  the  reading  of  the  AWgate  in  the  passages 
quoted  above.  But  the  Thuya  articulata  is  in<%- 
enous  to  the  north  of  Africa,  and  is  not  found  in 
Asia;  and  few  geographers  will  be  found  to  identify 
the  ancient  Ophir  wiUi  any  port  on  the  N.  African 
coast.  [Ophir.]  (2.)  Not  more  happy  is  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Kitto,  that  the  deodar  is  the  tree 
probably  designated  by  the  term  almug  {PicL  BibL^ 
note  on  2  Chr.).  On  this  subject  Dr.  Hooker,  in 
a  letter  to  the  writer,  says,  ^  The  deodar  is  out  of 
the  question.  It  is  no  better  than  cedar,  and  never 
could  have  been  exported  from  Himalaya."  (3.) 
The  late  Dr.  Royle,  with  more  reason,  is  inclined 
to  decide  on  the  white  sandal-wood  {Santabtm  al- 
bum; see  CycL  Bib.  Ut.  art  "Algum.")  This 
tree  is  a  native  of  India,  and  the  mountainous  parts 
of  the  ooast  of  Malabar,  and  deliciously  fragrant  in 
the  parts  near  to  the  root.  It  is  much  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  work-boxes,  cabinets,  and  other  or- 
naments. (4.)  llie  rabbins^  understand  a  wood 
commonly  called  drrutV,  in  Arabic  albaccam^  of  a 
deep  red  color,  used  in  djeing.<^  This  appears  to 
be  the  buJckum  (Catalpima  scq^pan),  a  tree  allied  to 
the  Brazil-wood  of  modem  commerce,  and  found 
in  India;  and  many  of  the  Jewish  doctors  under- 
stand coral  (».  e.  coral-wood)  by  the  word  aUnug^ 
the  name  no  doubt  having  reference  to  the  color  of 

a  Thuja  appears  to  bs  a  corruption  of  IhyOy  from 
•iJm,  **  I  sacrifiioe,"  the  wood  having  been  used  in  sac- 
rillotf  Tkuja  oecidentalis  Is  ths  well-known  evergreen, 
"arbor  vita." 

b  R.  Salomon  Ben  Mblek,  1  K.  x.  11,  and  R.  Dav. 
KImchi,  2  Chr.  U.  8.  "  Algummim  est  quod  aimyggim^ 
arbor  mbrit  ooloris  dOcta  Anibum  ttngui  aJbaaxtm^ 
mlgo  hnuUia.'*'*  See  CeUaa,  who  wonders  that  the 
term  **  Bradl-wood "  {Ugnum  brmMiUaue)  should  be 
named  by  one  who  lived  800  yeaxs  befira  the  dlseov- 
exy  of  America ;  but  the  word  ftnuA  also  «*  red  color. 
l)LJU)ianm.  Bot.  <»/  BUbL  p.  2ia,  Marno^  natm. 
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the  wood.  (5.)  If  any  r^ance  is  to  be  { 
these  rabbinical  interpretations,  the  most  probable 
of  all  the  attempts  to  identify  the  almug  is  that 
first  proposed  by  Celsius  {Jliercb.  i.  1T2),~ namely, 
that  the  red  sandal-wood  {Pteroenrpua  $aniaunm») 
may  be  the  kind  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word. 
But  this,  after  all,  is  mere  coi\jecture.  «*  I  have 
often,"  says  Dr.  Hooker,  ^'  heard  the  subject  of  the 
ahnug-tree  discussed,  but  never  to  any  purpose. 
The  Pterocarput  $arUaHrmi  has  occurred  to  me; 
but  it  is  not  found  in  large  pieces,  nor  is  it,  I  be- 
lieve, now  used  for  musical  purposes." 

This  tree,  which  bek>ngs  to  the  natural  order 
Legundnosety  and  sub-ord^  PapilionacetB^  is  a  na- 
tive of  India  and  Ceylon.  The  wood  is  very  heavy, 
hard,  and  fine-grained,  and  of  a  beautiful  ganet 
color,  as  any  one  may  see  who  has  observed  the 
medicinal  preparation,  the  compound  tincture  of 
lavender,  whidi  is  colored  by  the  wood  of  the  red 
sandal-tree.  Dr.  Lee  (Lex.  Heb.  s.  v.  **  Algum- 
mim") identi^ing  Ophir  with  some  seaport  of 
Ceybn,  following  Bochart  {Chanaan,  i.  46)  herein, 
thinks  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wood  in 
question  must  be  either  the  Kalary'i  ud  of  Ceylon 
or  the  sandal-wood  {Pterocarpus  sanL  t)  of  India. 
The  Kulanji  Qd^  which  apparently  is  some  species 
of  Pterocarpus,  was  particularly  esteemed  and 
sought  after  tor  the  manu&cture  of  lyres  and  mu- 
sical instruments,  as  Dr.  Lee  has  proved  by  quota- 
tions firom  Arabic  and  Persian  works.  In  foct  be 
says  that  the  Eastern  lyre  is  termed  the  ua,  perhaps 
because  made  of  this  sort  of  wood.  As  to  the  de- 
rivation of  the  word  nothing  certain  can  be  learnt. 
Hitler  {HierophyL  p.  i.  106)  derives  it  from  two 
words  meaning  "  drops  of  gum,"  (^  as  if  some  res- 
inous wood  was  intended.  There  is  no  objection 
to  this  derivation.  The  various  kinds  of  pines  are 
for  the  most  part  trees  of  a  resinous  nature;  but 
the  value  of  the  timber  f<Mr  building  is  great.  Nor 
would  this  derivation  be  unsuitaUe  to  the  Pfen>- 
caipida  generally,  several  species  of  which  &nait 
resins  when  the  stem  is  wounded.  Josephus  (AnL 
viii.  7,  §  1)  makes  special  mention  of  a  tree  not  un- 
like pine,  but  which  he  is  careftil  to  wam  us  not  to 
confiise  with  the  pine-txees  known  to  the  merchants 
of  his  time.  ^^  Those  we  are  speaking  of,"  he  says, 
"  were  in  appearance  like  the  wood  of  the  fig-tree, 
but  were  whiter  and  more  shining."  This  descrip- 
tion is  too  vague  to  allow  us  even  to  coi^jecture  what 
he  means.  And  it  is  quite  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  certain  conclusion  in  the  attempt  to  identiiy 
the  algum  or  almug-tree.  The  arguments,  how- 
ever, are  more  in  &vor  of  the  red  sandal-wood  than 
of  any  other  tree.  W.  H. 

ALFAH.    [Alvah.] 

ALFAN.     [Alvan.] 


e  1%-A^,  lignum  arborls  magnse,  foUis  amygdallnb, 

cqjus  deooeto  tingitar  color  rubienndns  sen  peendo- 
purpureas — lignum  bresillam  —  etiam,  color  ^ns  tine- 
tursm  referens  (Gollos,  Arab.  Lex.  s.  v.  bakkam). 

d  For  the  various  etymologies  that  have  been  given 
to  the  Hebrew  word  see  Celsius,  JTierob.  i.  172,  aq. ; 
Salmasias,  Hyl.  latr.  p.  120,  B. ;  CasteU.  Lex.  Hept. 

s.  V.  u  ^S^K.  Lee  says  « the  word  is  apparently  Ibi^ 
dgn."  Qeseniua  gives  no  derivation.  Fllrst  refers  the 
words  to  :t^!^,  Jtuertj  manare.  It  is,  be  says,  the 
red  9ttHdal-wood.    He  compares  the  Sanskrit  wwka. 
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ALIBN 
*ALIBK.    [Strargeb.] 

*  ALL  TO.  On  the  expressbn  (Judg.  ix.  68) 
'^altio  bnke  hit  scullf'*  see  note  to  the  art.  Abim- 
KLECII.  A. 

ALLEGORY,  a  figure  of  speech,  which  has 
been  defined  by  Bishop  Marsh,  in  accordance  with 
Its  etymology,  as  **  a  representation  of  one  thing 
whidi  is  intooded  to  excite  the  representation  x>f 
anotlier  thing; "  the  first  representation  being  con- 
sistent with  itself,  but  requiring,  or  being  capable 
of  admittiag,  a  moral  and  spiritual  interpretation 
over  and  above  its  literal  sense.  An  al^gory  lias 
been  incorrectly  considered  by  some  as  a  lengthened 
or  sustained  metaphor,  or  a  continuation  iS  meta- 
phors, as  by  Cicero,  thus  standing  in  the  same  rda- 
tkm  to  metaphor  as  parable  to  simile.  But  the 
two  figures  are  quite  distinct;  no  sustained  meta- 
phor, or  succession  of  metaphors,  can  constitute  an 
allegory,  and  the  interpretation  of  allegory  difibrs 
from  that  of  metaphor,  in  having  to  cb  not  with 
wotds  bat  things.  In  every  allegory  there  is  a 
twofold  sense;  the  immediate  or  Ustorio,  which  is 
vndentood  fimn  the  words,  and  the  ultunate,  ¥^ch 
is  eoneenoed  with  the  things  signified  by  the  words. 
The  allegorical  interpretation  is  not  of  the  words 
but  of  the  things  si^iified  by  them ;  and  not  only 
may,  but  actually  dMs,  coexist  with  the  literal  in- 
topretatioo  in  every  allegory,  whether  the  narrative 
in  which  it  is  conveyed  be  oT  things  possible  or 
reaL  An  illustration  of  this  may  be  seen  in  GaL 
It.  34,  wliere  the  apostle  gives  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation to  the  historical  narrative  of  Hagar  and 
Stnh ;  not  treating  that  narrative  as  an  allegory 
in  itself^  aa  our  A.  V.  would  lead  tB  to  suppose,  but 
drawing  fit>m  it  a  deeper  sense  than  is  conveyed  by 
the  imnv^ate  representation. 

In  pmre  alkgory  no  direct  reference  is  made  to 
the  principal  object.  Of  this  kind  the  parable  of 
the  prodigal  son  is  an  example  (Luke  xv.  11-32). 
In  mixed  allegory  the  allegorical  narrative  either 
contains  some  hint  of  its  application,  as  Ps.  hxx., 
or  the  allegory  and  ite  interpretation  are  combined, 
as  in  John  xv.  1-8;  but  this  last  passage  is,  strictly 
speaking,  an  example  at  a  metaphor. 

The  disUnction  between  the  parable  and  the 
aOegory  is  kid  down  by  Dean  Trench  {On  the 
Paraliegy  chap,  i.)  as  one  of  form  rather  than  of 
essence.  "  In  the  allegory,**  he  says,  «*  there  Is  an 
interprata^on  of  the  thing  signifying  and  the  Uiing 
signified,  the  qualities  and  properties  of  the  first 
being  attributed  to  the  last,  and  the  two  thus 
blended  together,  instead  of  bdng  kept  quite  dis- 
tinct ai|d  placed  side  by  side,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
parable.**  According  to  this,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  pure  alkgory  as  above  defined. 

W.  A.  W. 

ALLELUIA  CAAAi}Xo^7a:  AOeluia),  so 
written  in  Kev.  xix.  1  ff.  [and  Tob.  xiii  18],  or 

man  properly  Hallklvjah  (HJ  ^  v/H),  "praise 
ye  Jdiorah,**  as  it  is  found  in  the  margin  of  Ps.  dv. 
35,  cv.  45,  cvi.  1,  cxi.  1,  cxii.  1,  cxiii.  1  (comp.  Ps. 
cxiiL  9,  cxy.  18,  cxvi.  19,  cxvii.  2).  The  Psalms 
from  eidii.  to  cxviiL  were  called  by  the  Jews  the 
HaOel,  and  were  sung  on  the  first  of  the  month,  at 
the  feast  of  Dedication,  and  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, the  fieast  of  Weeks,  and  the  feast  of  the 
Passoiw.  [HosAJiNA.]  On  the  last  occasion, 
Psi.  exilL  floid  cxiv.,  according  to  the  school  of 
HilM  (the  fDtmer  only  aeeording  to  the  school  of 
Sfaanmnd),  were  snng  before  the  feast,  and  the  re- 
~  r  at  its  termination,  after  drinidng  the  fast 
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cup.  The  hymn  (Matt  xxvL  30),  sung  by  Christ 
and  his  disciples  after  the  last  sapper,  is  supposed 
to  have  heeaa.  the  great  Uallel,  which  seems  to  have 
varied  according  to  the  feast  The  literal  mftuning 
of  "  Halleli^ah  **  sufficiently  indicates  the  character 
of  the  Psalms  in  which  it  occurs,  as  hymns  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving.  They  ve  all  found  in  the 
last  book  of  the  collection,  and  bear  marks  of  be- 
ing intended  for  use  in  the  temple-service;  the 
words  "  praise  ye  Jehovah  **  being  tak^  up  by  the 
Aill  chorus  of  Levites.  In  the  great  hymn  of  tri- 
umph in  heaven  over  the  destruction  of  Babylon, 
the  i^tosUe  in  vision  heard  the  multitude  in  chorus 
like  the  voice  of  mighty  thimderings  burst  forth, 
"  Alleluia,  for  the  Lord  (xod  omnipotent  reigneth,** 
responding  to  the  voice  which  came  out  of  the 
throne  saying  "  Praise  our  (xod,  all  ye  his  servants, 
and  ye  that  fear  him,  both  small  and  great  **  (Rev. 
xix.  1-6).  In  this,  as  in  the  ofiking  of  incense 
(Rev.  viiL),  there  is  evident  aUuaion  to  the  service 
of  the  temple,  as  the  apostle  had  often  witnessed  it 
in  its  fiiding  grandeur.  W.  A.  W. 

ALLIANCBS.  On  the  first  establishment  of 
the  Jews  in  Palestine,  no  connections  were  formed 
between  them  and  the  surrounding  nations.  The 
geographical  position  of  their  country,  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  institutions,  and  the  prohibitions 
against  intercourse  with  the  Oanaanites  and  other 
heathen  nations,  alike  tended  to  promote  an  exdu- 
aive  and  isolated  state.  But  with  the  extension  of 
thdr  power  under  the  kings,  the  Jews  were  brought 
more  into  contact  with  foreigners,  and  alliances 
became  essential  to  the  security  of  their  commerce. 
Solomon  concluded  two  impoitant  treaties  exclu- 
sively for  commercial  purposes:  the  first  with 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  originally  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  materials  and  workmen  for  the  erection 
of  the  Temple,  and  afterwards  for  the  supply  of 
ship-buikiers  and  saikm  (1  K.  v.  2-12,  ix.  27);  the 
second  with  a  Pharaoh,  king  of  ^Q^pt,  which  was 
cemented  by  his  marriage  with  a  princess  of  the 
royal  fijnily ;  by  this  he  secured  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  in  horses  and  other  products  of  that  country 
(1  K.  X.  28,  29).  After  the  division  of  the  kingw 
dom,  the  alliances  were  of  an  ofikisive  and  defen- 
sive nature.  They  had  their  origin  partly  m  the 
internal  disputes  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  and  partly  in  the  position  which  these 
countries  held  relivtively  to  Egypt  on  the  cne  side, 
and  the  great  eastern  monarchies  of  As^rria  and 
Babylonia  on  the  othef.  The  aeantiness  of  the 
historical  records  at  our  command  makes  it  prob- 
able that  the  key  to  many  of  the  events  that  oe> 
curred  is  to  be  found  in  the  alliances  and  counter^ 
allianoes  formed  between  these  peoples,  of  which  w* 
mention  is  made^  Thus  the  tnvanon  of  Sliishak  in 
Rehoboam's  reign  was  not  hnprobably  the  result 
of  an  alfianee  made  with  Jeroboam,  vrtio  had  pre- 
viously found  an  asylum  in  l^gypt  (1  K.  xii.  2,  xiv. 
25).  Each  of  these  monarcha  sought  a  connection 
with  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Syria,  on  which 
side  Israel  waa  particubrly  assailable  (1  K.  xv.  19); 
but  Asa  ultimately  succeeded  in  securing  the  active 
cooperation  of  Boihadad  against  Baasha  (1  K.  xv. 
16-20).  Another  poKcy,  induced  probably  by  the 
encroaohing  spirit  oif  Syria,  led  to  the  formation  of 
an  alUanee  between  the  two  kingdoms  under  Ahat 
and  Jehoshaphat,  which  was  maintained  until  the 
end  of  Ahab's  dynasty.  It  occasionally  extended 
to  commercial  operations  (2  dir.  xx.  3G).  llie 
affiance  eeased  iik  Jehu's  reign:   war  broke  out 
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ihortly  after  between  Anuudah  and  Jeroboam  11. : 
ttch  nation  looked  for  foreign  aid,  and  a  ooaKtion 
was  formed  between  Bezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pe- 
kah  on  the  one  side,  and  Ahaz  and  Tiglath-Pileaerf 
king  of  Aflsyria,  on  the  oUier  (2  K.  xvL  5-9). 
By  ihia  means  an  opening  was  afibrded  to  the  ad- 
vances of  the  Assyrian  power;  and  the  kingdoms 
of  Israel  and  Judah,  as  they  were  successivdy  at- 
tacked, sought  the  alliance  of  the  Egyptians,  who 
were  strooglv  interested  in  maintAining  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Jews  as  a  barrier  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Assyrian  power.  Thus 
Hoshea  made  a  treaty  with  So  (Saboco  or  Se- 
Yechus),  and  tvoelied  against  Shalmaneser  (2  K. 
xvii.  4):  Hezekish  adopted  the  same  policy  in  op- 
position to  Sennacherib  (Is.  xxx.  2).  In  neither 
case  was  the  alliance  productive  of  much  good :  the 
Israelites  were  abandoned  by  So.  It  appears 
probable  that  his  successor  Sethoe,  who  had  of- 
fimded  the  military  caste,  was  unable  to  render 
Uezekiah  any  assistanoe;  a!nd  it  was  omy  when  the 
independence  of  Egypt  itself  was  threatened,  that 
the  Assyriuos  were  defieiU«d  by  the  joint  forces  of 
Sethos  and  Tlrhakah,  and  a  temporary  relief  af- 
forded thereby  to  Judah  (2  K.  xix.  9,  36;  Herod, 
ii.  141).  The  weak  condition  of  Egypt  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  26th  dynasty  left  Judah  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Assyrians,  who  under  Esarhaddon 
subdued  the  country,  and  by  a  c<mciliatory  policy 
secured  the  adhesion  of  Manasseh  and  his  succes- 
sors to  his  side  against  Egypt  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11- 
13).  It  was  apparently  as  an  ally  of  the  Assyrians 
that  Josiah  resisted  the  advance  of  Necho  (2  Chr. 
XXXV.  20).  His  defeat,  however,  and  the  downM 
of  the  Assyrian  empire  again  changed  the  policy 
of  the  Jews,  and  made  them  the  sul^ects  of  Egypt. 
Nebuchadnezzar's  first  expedition  against  Jerusalem 
was  contemporaneous  with  and  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  expedition  of  Necho  against  the 
Babylonians  (2  R.  xxiv.  1;  Jer.  xlvi.  2);  and  lastly, 
Zedekiah's  rebellion  was  accompanied  with  a  re- 
newal of  the  alliance  with  £^ypt  (Ez.  xvii.  15). 
A  temporary  relief  appears  to  have  been  afibrded 
by  the  advance  of  Hophrah  (Jer.  xxxviL  11),  but  it 
was  of  no  avail  to'  prevent  the  extinction  of  Jewish 
independence. 

On  the  restoration  of  independence,  Judas  Mao- 
cabseus  sought  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  who 
were  then  gaining  an  ascendency  in  the  East,  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  neighboring  state  of  Syria  (1 
Mace,  viii.;  Joseph.  AtU.  xii.  10,  §  6).  This  alli- 
ance was  renewed  by  Jonathan  (1  Mace.  xii.  1 ;  AnL 
xiii.  5,  §  8),  and  by  Simon  (1  Mace.  xv.  17;  Ant. 
xiii.  7,  §  3).  On  the  last  occasion  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Jews  was  recognized  and  formally 
notified  to  the  ndghboring  nations  b.  c.  140  (1 
Mace.  XV.  22,  23).  Treaties  of  a  friendly  nature 
were  at  the  same  period  concluded  with  the  Lace- 
diemonians  under  an  impression  that  they  came  of 
a  common  stock  (1  Maoo.  xiL  2,  xiv.  20;  AnL  xii. 
4,  §  10,  xiii.  5,  §  8).  The  Roman  alliance  was 
again  renewed  by  Hyrcanus,  b.  c.  128  {Ant.  xiii. 
9,  §  2),  after  hk  defeat  by  Antiochus  Skletes,  and 


a  •l^ough  this  usage  happens  to  be  mentioned 
only  in  the  transaction  between  Jacob  and  Lab&n  (Gen. 
zzxl.  62),  it  was  evidently  not  anc<Hnmon  among  the 
eastern  races.  Sir  Henry  C.  Rawllnson  mentions  ttie 
faitercsting  and  illustrative  fSu;t  that  he  has  found  in 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions  frequent  examples  of  this 
same  practice  of  raising  a  tumulus  for  the  purpose  of 
eonunemorating  and  ratifying  a  compact.  See  AiA- 
n,  April  19, 1862.    The  erection  of  a  stone  as  a 
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tho  iodses  he  had  sustained  were  repaired.  Tfaii 
allianoe,  however,  ultimately  proved  fatal  to  the 
independence  of  the  Jews.  The  rival  claims  of 
Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus  having  been  referred  to 
Pompey,  b.  c  63,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  placing  the  country  under  tribute  {AnL  xiv. 
4,  §  4).  Finally,  Herod  was  raised  to  the  sov- 
ereignty by  the  Roman  Senate,  acting  under  the 
advice  of  M.  Antony  {Anf^  xiv.  14,  §  5). 

The  fonnation  of  an  alliance  was  attended  with 
various  religious  rites.  A  victim  was  slain  and 
divided  into  two  parts,  betwem  which  the  contract- 
ing parties  passed,  involving  imprecations  of  a  sim- 
ih^  destruction  upon  him  who  should  break  the 
terms  of  the  allianoe  (Gen.  xv.  10;  ct  liv.  L  24); 

hence  the  expression  H'^'^S  ^T?  i  =  SpKia 
T^/ivciv,  fcedua  icere)  to  nmke  (lit.  to  cut)  a 
treaty;  hence  also  the  use  of  the  tenn  H ^K  ^t. 
imprecation)  for  a  covenant.  Hiat  this  custom 
was  maintained  to  a  late  period  appears  from  Jer. 
xxxiv.  18-20.  Generally  speaking,  the  oath  alone 
is  mentioned  in  the  contracting  of  alliances,  either 
between  nations  (Josh.  ix.  15)  or  individuals  (Cien. 
xxvi.  28,  xxxi.  53;  1  Sam.  xv.  17;  2  K.  xi.  4). 
The  event  was  odebrated  by  a  feast  (Gen.  I  c; 
Ex.  xxiv.  11;  2  Sam.  iH.  12,  20).  Salt,  as  sym- 
bolical of  fidelity,  was  used  on  these  occasions;  it 
was  applied  to  the  sacrifices  (Lev.  ii.  13),  and  prob- 
ably used,  as  among  the  Arabs,  at  hospitable  enter- 
tainments ;  hence  ^e  expression  *'  covenant  of  salt  *' 
(Num.  xviii.  19;  2  Chr.  xiii.  5).  Occasionally  a 
pillar  or  a  heap  of  stones  was  set  up  as  a  memorial 
of  the  alliance  ^en.  xxxi.  52).o  Presents  were 
abo  sent  by  the  party  soliciting  the  allianoe  (IK. 
XV.  18;  Is.  xxx.  6;  1  Mace  xv.  18).  The  fiddity 
of  the  Jews  to  their  engagements  was  conspicuous 
at  all  periods  of  their  history  (Josh.  ix.  18),  and 
any  breach  of  covenant  was  visited  with  very  se- 
vere punishment  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1;  Ez.  xvii.  16). 

W.  L.B. 

AJUXOM  CAAAtfiu;  [Vat.  M.  AAX«y;]  Alex. 
A9X»k:  Mahnon).  The  same  as  Ami  or  Amom 
(1  Esdr.  V.  34;  comp.  Ezr.  iL  67;  Neh.  ^ii.  59). 

W.  A.  W. 

ALXON  CfH^^  or  V'^^^X  a  large  strong  tree 
of  some  description,  probably  an  oak  (see  Cies.  The*. 
51, 103;  Stanley,  App.  §  76).  The  word  is  found 
in  two  names  in  the  topography  of  Palestine. 

1.    Allox,   more  accurately  Elon    (]^  vM 

(D''?3S??)  •  M«X(£;  [Alex.  Mi2\«k:]  Elon\  a 
place  named  among  the  cities  of  Naphtali  (Josh, 
xix.  33).  Probably  the  more  correct  construction 
is  to  take  it  with  the  following  word,  i.  e.  **  the  oak 
by  Zaanannim,"  or  "the  oak  of  the  loading  of 
tents "  ["  tents  of  the  wanderers,"  according  to 
Fiirst],  as  if  deriving  its  name  from  some  nomad 
tribe  finequenting  th^  spot.  Such  a  tribe  were  the 
Renites,  and  in  connection  with  them  the  place  is 
again  named  in  Judg.  iv.  11,<^  with  the  additional 


religious  memorial  or  as  the  sign  at  a  covenant  betwem 
God  and  man  (e.  g.  by  Jacob  at  Bethel,  Oen.  xxviiL 
18)  was  a  similar  proceeding,  but  not  altogether  anal- 
ogous. H. 

b  pVS,  J/ton,  is  the  reading  of  Y.d.Hooght,  and 
of  Walton's  Polyglott;  bat  mos?  MSS.  have  as  above 
(Davidson's  Uebr.  Text^  p.  46). 

c  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  Targuni  Jooathaa 
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Mliiitkmar'*b7Kede8h(NaphtaU)."  Here,  how- 
srer,  the  A.  Y.,  foUowing  the  Vulgate,  renden  the 
wonb  i^thfi  plain  of  ZAAHAmr  [Elom.]  (See 
Staofej,  p.  340,  note,) 

2.  Al'loh-ba'choth  (n=^-S  V"^^*!? «  =  doA 
©/•  WM^pin^;  and  80  fidXa^os  w^yBov^:  quercm 
JUta)^  the  tree  under  which  Kebekah*8  nurse.  Deb- 
ocah,  was  buried  (Gen.  zxxv.  8).  Ewald  {Ge$ch, 
iiL  ^)  believes  the  *'oak  of  Tabor ''  (1  Sam.  x.  3, 
A.  V.  '^plain  of  T.")  to  be  the  same  as,  or  the 
■nccfwnr  o<^  this  tree,  ^  Tabor "  being  possibly  a 
merely  diaiectical  change  from  "  Deborah,"  and  he 
would  further  identify  it  with  the  **  palm-tree  of 
Deborah ''  (Judg.  br,  5).  See  abo  Stanley,  pp. 
143, 220.^  G. 

3.  Al'u>3I  OSVh  [an  oaky,  'AX^y;  [VatM. 
A^r,  H.  A/i^r;]  Alex.  AAAwi^:  Alkn).  A 
Simeonite,  ancestor  of  Zirza,  a  prince  of  his  tribe  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (1  (3ur.  iv.  87).  W.  A.  W. 

ALMO'DAD  (IT^rjbw  [poBslUy =«*«/>«>. 

Semior,  Furst]:  *EX/i»3<£3:  Elmodad),  the  first, 
in  order,  of  the  descendants  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  36 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  20),  and  the  progenitor  of  an  Arab  tribe. 
His  settlements  must  be  looked  for,  in  common  with 
those  of  the  other  descendants  of  Joktan,  in  the 
Arabian  peninsula;  and  his  name  appeare  to  be 
pmerved  in  that  of  Mndiid  (or  £1-Mud4d,  the 
word  being  one  of  those  proper  names  that  admits 
of  the  article  being  prefixed),  a  fiunous  personage 
in  Arabian  history,  the  reputed  &ther  of  Ishmad's 
Arab  wife  {ifir-dt  tz-Ztmctn^  Ac.),  and  the  chief 
of  the  Joktanite  tribe  Jurhum  (not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  older,  or  first,  Jurhum),  that,  coming  from 
the  Tcmen,  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mek- 
keh,  and  intermarried  with  the  Ishmaelites.  The 
name  of  Mndiid  was  peculiar  to  Juibum,  and 
borne  by  several  of  its  diiefe  (Caussin  de  Perceval, 
£sm'  mr  tffift  de*  Arabes  avant  tltlami$me^  ^., 
L  33  ffl,  168,  and  194  ff.^.  Gesenlus  {Lex.  ed. 
TregeUes,  in  loc,)  says,  "  Ii  there  were  an  ancient 

error  in  reading  (for  TTID  /S),  we  might  com- 
pare Morad,  4>lyO  or  «>t«jO^Jb,  Che  name  of  a 

tribe  fiving  in  a  mountainous  region  of  Arabia 
Fefix,  near  Zabid."  (For  this  tribe  see  Abulfedie 
HkL  Anieuiamica,  ed.  Fleischer,  p.  190.)    Othen 

ha;fe  soggested   w^jO,  but  the  weQ4mown  tribes 

of  this  stock  are  of  Ishmadite  descent.  Bochart 
{PknUg,  iL  IB)  thinks  that  Almodad  may  be  traced 
fai  the  name  of  the  'AAAov/ioic^ai  of  Ptolemy  (vi. 


foidns  tliis  pa— ge  by  words  meaning  "  the  plain  of 
Om  swsmp ""  (see  Sehwar^  p.  181 ).    This  is  Swald^s  ex- 
ptaiMdoa  also  ( Qtttk,  ii.  492,  note).    For  other  inter- 
pR«atloos  see  Fikrit  (Handwb.  p.  91). 
a  The  Sam.  Venioa,  acoording  to  iti  ouitomaiy 

nadering  of  Allon,  has  hero  nn^D^  niU7D,  "  the 
flain  of  Bakith."  See  this  sul)t)ect  more  ftiUy  ex- 
antawd  nader  Btoir. 

k  •  The  plaes  of  thsfirrt  Deborah's  "  oak  "and  that 
af  the  second  Deborah's  "  palm-tree,"  may  possibly 
jave  been  the  same ;  bat  in  order  to  identify  the  one 
ttee  with  the  other,  Swald  has  to  assume  that  the  text 
has  mfsealled  the  tree  Intended  in  one  of  the  passages 
{Otsek.  iU.  29,  note).  In  Gen.  xxxv.  8,  we  are  to  read 
"  ander  the  oeJc,- 1.  e.  the  original  one  or  its  representa- 
»feasstlU«eUknown,andnot'«anoak"(A.y.).  H. 

e  C^"Tp^P,  Pvttl  pari.  pL,  flram  deoom.  verb 
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7,  §  24),  a  people  of  the  interior  of  Arabia  Fdix, 
near  the  sources  of  the  river  Lar  [Arabia]. 

E.  S.  P. 

AL^ON  d'l^^?  [hidden]:  TdfxaXa;  [Alex. 

AX/mw;  Comp.  *EA/w6k;  AW.  *AA/iii:]  Alaum),  a 
city  within  the  tribe  of  Bei^amin,  with  ^*  suburbs'* 
given  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  18).  Its  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  in 
Josh,  xviii.  In  the  parallel  list  in  1  Chr.  vi.  it  is 
found  as  Alemeth  —  probably  a  later  form,  and  that 
by  which  it  would  appear  to  have  descended  to  us. 
[Alemeth.]  G. 

AL'MON-DIBLATH  AIM  (accurately  Dib- 
lathamah,  Tl^'^rhy^'liTli^V'  TtKfiiify  Ae/S- 
\a0aifi''  Helmon^diblathaim)]  one  of  the  latest 
statbns  of  the  Israelites,  between  Dibon-gad  and 
the  mountains  of  Aborim  (Num.  xxxiii.  46,  47). 
Dibon-gad  is  doubtless  the  present  Dhibdn^  Just  to 
the  north  of  the  Amon;  and  there  is  thus  every 
probability  that  Almon-diblathaim  was  identic^ 
with  Beth-diblathaim,  a  Moabite  city  mentioned  by 
Jeremiah  (xlviii.  22)  in  company  with  both  Dibon 
and  Nebo,  and  that  its  traces  will  be  discovered  on 
farther  expbration.     [For  the  etymology  see  Dib- 

LATUAIM.]  G. 

ALMOND  (TP^,  thdkid  (vh) :  a^i^8«- 
Aov,  Kdpvoy^  KOf^lyoSj  Kopywrd:  amygdahs^ 
amygdala,  in  nucts  modum,  instar  nucis,  virga 
vigilant).  This  word  is  found  in  (rcn.  xliii.  11; 
Ex.  XXV.  33,  34,  xxxvii.  19,  20;  Num.  xvu.  8; 
Eccles.  xii.  5;  Jer.  i.  11,  in  the  text  of  the  A.  Y. 
It  is  invariably  rq>resented  by  the  same  Hebrew 
word  {thaked),  which  sometimes  stands  for  the 
whole  tree,  sometimes  for  the  fruit  or  nut;  for  in- 
stance, in  (x«n.  xliii.  11,  Jacob  commands  his  sons 
to  take  as  a  present  to  Joseph  "a  little  honey, 
sfrfces  and  myrrh,  nuts  and  almonds;"  here  the 
firuit  is  deariy  meant.  In  the  passages  out  of  the 
book  of  Exodus  the  "bowls  made  like  unto  al- 
monds,** ^  which  w«%  to  adorn  the  golden  candle- 
stick, seem  to  allude  to  the  nut  also.''  Aaron's  rod, 
that  so  miraculously  budded,  yielded  almond  nuU, 
In  the  two  passages  from  Ecdesiastes  and  Jere 
miah,  thdkid  is  translated  almond  tree,  which  from 
the  context  it  certainly  represents.  It  is  deariy 
then  a  mistake  to  suppose,  vrith  some  writers,  that 
tkaked  stands  exclusively  for  "  almond-nuts,**  and 
that  ^  signifies  the  "tree.**'  BooenmliUer  con- 
jectures that  the  latter  word  designates  the  wOd, 
the  ft>rmer  the  cultivated  tree.  This  may  be  so, 
but  it  appears  more  probable  that  this  tree,  con- 
spicuous as  it  was  for  its  early  flowering  and  uselbl 
fruit,  was  known  by  these  two  different  names. 


"T|2t^,  always  used  in  Heb.  text  in  reference  to  the 
golden  eandlestiok:  LXX.  htrmnnnUpo*.  Kofvttneovtt 
al.  KOfntvKOif'i  Aquila,  c^vy^oAM/uufnp. 

d  Ipt^,  "  est  ami^dabu  et  amygdaittm,  arbor  et 
flrnctus ;'  hio  antem  froctua  potins  qnam  arborls  forma 
derigoari  videtur  >*  (BoeenmUlL  ScM.  in  Exod.  xxv. 
88).      That  sMked'^tree  and  /ruit,  see  alao  Furst, 

Qmeord.  TptT,  *^€unygdaIaetamygdatmn,dBMthon 

et  fhietn ; "  and  Buxtorf;  Lex.  Chald.,  ^3^,  **  «lg 
niflcat  arboiem  et  fhictum."  MJchaelin  (Sigtpl,  a.  v. 
9*^3^)  understands  the  almond-shaped  bowls  to  refet 
to  the  blossom,  i.  e.  the  calyx  and  the  eoroBa. 

e  Harris,  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  BSUe,  art  "  Ahnond,**  and 
Dr.  lU^le  fai  Kitto,  art  "Shakcd." 
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Hie  etymdogy  of  the  Hebrew  Idz  b  niicertain;  and 
ilthongh  the  word  ooeun  only  m  Gen.  zxz.  87, 
where  it  b  translated  hazel  m  the  text  of  the  A. 
v.,  yet  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  it  is  an- 
other word  for  the  almond,  for  in  the  Arabic  this 
identical  word,  Ab,  denotes  the  ahn(nid.  [Hazel.] 
The  early  appearance  of  the  blossoms  on  the  almond- 
tree  {Amygdahu  communis)  was  no  doubt  regarded 
by  the  Jews  of  old  as  a  welcome  harbinger  of 
spring,  reminding  them  that  the  winter  was  pass- 
ing away  —  that  the  flowers  would  soon  appear  on 
the  earth  —  and  that  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  would  soon  be 
heard  in  the  land  (Song  of  Sol.  ii.  11, 12).  The 
word  sJidked,  therefore,  or  the  tree  which  hastened 
to  put  forth  its  blossoms,  was  a  very  beautiftil  and 
fitting  synonym  for  the  /^  or  almond-tree,  in  the 
language  of  a  people  so  fond  of  imagery  and  poetry 
as  were  the  Jews.  We  have  in  our  own  language 
instances  of  plants  being  named  from  the  season  of 
the  year  when  they  are  flowering  —  may  for  haw- 
thorn ;  pasque  flower  for  anemone ;  lent  Hly  for 
daffodil  f  winter  cress  for  hetlr/e  mmtard.  But 
perhaps  the  best  and  most  exact  illustration  of 
the  Hebrew  shdked  is  to  be  found  in  the  English 
word  apricot^  or  apricock,  as  it  was  formerly  and 
more  correctly  called,  which  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
proBcoqwLy  proBcocia ;  this  tree  was  so  called  by  the 
Romans,  who  considered  it  a  kind  of  peach  which 
ripened  earUer  than  the  common  one;  hence  its 
name,  the  jweoocibitf  tree  (comp.  Plin.  xv.  11 ;  Mar- 
tial, xiii.  46).  Shdked,  therefore,  was  in  all  prob- 
ability only  another  name  with  the  Jews  for  Ubs, 

Shdked  u  derived  frx>m  a  root  which  signifies 
"  to  be  wakeful,"  *^  to  hasten," «  for  the  almond- 
tree  bkMsoms  very  eariy  in  the  season,  the  flowers 
appearing  before  the  leaves.  Two  species  of  Amyg- 
dalus  —  A,  persica,  the  peach-tree,  and  A.  com- 
munisy  the  Aaked —  appear  to  be  common  in  Pal- 
estine. They  are  both,  according  to  Dr.  Kitto 
{Phys.  nisL  Palest,  p.  211),  in  blossom  in  every 
part  of  Palestine  in  January.  The  almond-tree 
has  been  noticed  in  flower  as  eariy  as  the  9th  of 
that  month:  the  19th,  23d,  and  25th  are  also  re- 
corded dates.  The  knowledge  of  this  interesting 
&ct  will  explain  that  otherwise  unintelligible  pas- 
sage in  Jeremiah  (i.  11,  12),  "  The  word  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  me,  saying,  Jeremiah,  what  seest 
thou  ?  And  I  said,  I  see  the  rod  of  an  almond- 
tree  (shdked).  Then  said  the  Lord  unto  me,  Thou 
hast  well  seoi,  for  I  will  hasten  (shdkid)  my  word 
to  perform  it.*' 

In  that  well-known  poetical  representation  of  old 
age  in  Ecdes.  xii.  it  is  said,  "  the  almond-tree  shall 
flourish."  This  expression  is  generally  understood 
as  emblematic  of  the  hoary  IocIes  of  old  age  thinly 
scattered  on  the  bald  head,  Just  as  the  white  bios- 


a  *7pr^  (1)  deeMfrwtf,  (2)  vigHavii"  Arab. 


6         ^ 


(X£j&:  insomms.  The  Chaldee  is  ^^igC?,  ]'*intf  » 

lyp  y  i^'^ytp  1  ^  and  p  being  interchanged.    The 
dyrlao  word  fa  similar. 

b  The  general  color  of  tiie  almond  blossom  is  pink, 
bat  the  flowers  do  vary  from  deep  pink  to  nearly 
white. 

c  ipr^^    ^K3>.       Gesenins    makes    the    verb 
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■oms  appear  on  the  yet  leafless  boughs  of  this  tiw 
Gesenius,  however,  does  not  allow  such  an  inter> 
pretation,  for  he  says,  with  some  truth,^  thai  the 
almond  flowers  are  pink  or  rose-colored,  not  tdUte. 
This  passage,  theref^,  is  rendered  by  him  —  *<  the 
ahnond  is  r^ected."''  Though  a  delicious  fruit, 
yet  the  old  man,  having  no  terth,  would  be  obliged 
to  refuse  it.<'  If,  however,  the  reading  of  the  A. 
y.  is  retained,  then  the  allusion  to  the  almond-tree 
is  intended  to  refer  to  the  hastening  of  old  age  in 
the  case  of  him  who  remembereth  not  "  his  Creator 
in  the  days  of  his  youth."  As  the  almond-tree 
ushers  in  spring,  so  do  the  signs  mentioned  in  the 
context  foretell  the  approach  of  old  age  and  death. 
It  has  always  been  rq^uded  by  the  Jews  with  rev- 
erence, and  even  to  this  day  the  English  Jews  on 
their  great  feastrdays  carry  a  bough  of  flowering 
almond  to  the  synagogue,  just  as  in  old  time  they 
used  to  present  pahn-branches  in  the  Temple,  to 
remind  them  perhaps,  as  Lady  Callcott  has  observed 
{ScripL  Herb.  p.  10),  that  in  the  great  fiunine  in 
the  time  of  Joseph  the  almond  did  not  fail  them, 
and  that,  as  it  **  foiled  not  to  thdr  patriarchs  in  the 
days  of  dearth,  it  oometh  to  their  hand  in  this  day 
of  worse  and  more  bitter  privation,  as  a  token  that  • 
God  forgetteth  not  his  people  in  their  distress,  nor 
the  children  of  Israel,  though  scattered  in  a  foreign 
land,  though  their  home  is  the  prey  of  the  spoiler, 
and  their  temple  is  become  an  high  place  for  the 
heathen." 

A  modem  traveller  in  Palestine  records  that,  at 
the  passover,  the  Jews  pr^xue  a  compound  of 
almonds  and  apples  in  the  form  of  a  brick,  and 
having  the  appearance  of  lime  or  mortar  to  remind 
the  people  of  their  hard  service  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  and  houfe  of  bondage  (Anderson's  Wander- 
ings in  the  Land  of  Jsrae^  p.  250). 

The  almond-tree,  whose  scientific  name  is  Amyg- 
dahu communis,  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Bosa- 
ceo,  and  sub-order  AmffgdahB.  This  tmier  is  a 
large  and  important  one,  for  it  contains  more  than 
1000  species,  noany  of  which  produce  exoeUenI 
fruit.  Apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  plums,  cher» 
ries,  apples,  pears,  strawberries,  <&c.,  Ac.,  are  all  in- 
cluded under  this  order.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  seeds,  flowers,  baric,  and  leaves, 
of  many  plants  in  the  order  Rosacea  contain  a 
deadly  poison,  namely,  prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid. 
The  almond-tree  is  a  native  of  Asia  and  N<nlh 
Africa,  but  it  is  cultivated  in  the  milder  parts  of 
Europe.  In  England  it  is  grown  simply  on  ao- 
coimt  of  its  beautiful  vernal  flowers,  for  the  fruit 
scarcely  ever  comes  to  maturity.  The  height  of 
the  tree  is  about  12  or  14  feet;  the  flowers  ars 
pink,  and  arranged  for  the  most  part  in  pairs;  the 
leaves  are  long,  ovate,  with  a  serrated  mai^gin,  and 
an  acute  point    The  co^-ering  of  the  frmt  is  downy 


^K3^  to  be  mphil  flitnrD,  from  ^hO,  to  deridt,  to 
dtspise ,'  y^W^  would  then  be  after  the  Syrlac  form, 

instead  of  V^Sp^  But  aU  the  old  versions  agree  with 
the  translation  of  the  A.  Y.,  the  verb  being  formed  reg^ 
ularly  tnm  the  root  V^3,  fiorere. 

d  *^  When  the  grinders  oease  because  they  are  few  " 
(Ecclee.  xii.  8).  For  some  othw  curious  interin«ta> 
tions  of  this  pasnge,  see  that  of  R.  Salomon,  qnotod 

by  Santes  Pagninus  in  his  Thesawus^  sub  voce  ^A\ 
and  Yatablua,  Annotata  ad  Eedesiasten,  xii.  r>  (CK(. 
Sae.  iii.  286). 
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mud  wocakut,  eoclocing  the  hard  shdl  which  ooq- 
Isuui  the  kerneL     The  bitter  ahuoud  is  only  ft 
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Almond-tvM  and  blotaom. 


variety  of  this  species.  The  English  Almond, 
Spanish  Alinendra,  the  Provencal  Amandola^  the 
FxeDch  Amande,  are  uU  apparently  derived  finom 
the  Greek  kfivyiaKri,  Latin  Amygdali,.  It  is 
carious  to  obeerve,  in  connection  ndth  the  almond- 
bowb  of  the  golden  candlestick,  thiit  pieces  of  rock- 
crystal  used  in  adorning  branch-candlesticks  are 
a^  denominated  by  the  lapidaries  "  Almonds." 

W.  H. 

ALMS  (Chald.  Si?!!^),  beneficence  towards 
the  poor,  from  Angk>-Sax.  almesse^  probably,  as 
weQ  as  Germ.  oZmofcn,  from  iKeTifioffiyril  eUemo- 
syno,  Vnlg.  (but  see  Bosworth,  A.  S.  Diet.).  The 
md  "  ahns "  ia  not  found  in  our  version  of  the 
canwrieal  books  of  O.  T.,  but  it  occurs  repeatedly 
in  N.  T.,  and  in  the  Apocryphal  books  of  Tobit 

and  Ecdesiasticus.  The  Heb.  nr^^V,  righteous- 
nesg,  the  nsoal  equivalent  for  alnu  in  0.  T.,  is  ren- 
dered by  LXX.  m  Deut  xxiv.  13,  Dan.  iv.  24,  and 
ebevfaere,  i\nifio<rvyTi,  whilst  some  MSS.,  with 
Vn^.  and  Rhem.  Test,  read  in  Matt  vi.  1,  3t- 
moawni.  [Tliis  reading  u  adopted  by  Griesb., 
Laehm^  Haeh.,  Tregelles,  and  Alford.  —  A.] 

The  doty  of  aknsgiving,  especially  in  kmd,  con- 
flating duefly  in  portions  to  be  left  designedly  from 
ptodoce  of  tbe  field,  the  vineyard,  and  the  olive- 
jard  (Lev.  xix.  9,  10,  xxiii.  22;  Deut  rv.  11,  xxiv. 
19,  xxvL  2-13;  Ruth  ii.  2),  ia  strictly  er\joined  by 
the  Law.  After  his  entrance  into  the  land  of 
pfomiae,  the  Israelite  was  ordered  to  present  yearly 
the  first-frriits  of  the  land  before  the  Lord,  in  a 
manner  significant  of  his  own  previously  destitute 
eoodition.  Every  third  year  also  (Deut.  xiv.  28) 
each  proprietor  was  directed  to  share  the  tithes  of 
Ins  produce  with  "the  Lente,  the  stranger,  the 
flitherless,  and  the  widow.''  The  theological  esti- 
mate of  almsgiving  among  the  Jews  is  indicated  by 
the  foOowing  passages  :  —  Job  xxxi.  17 ;  Prov.  x.  2, 
XL  4;  Eath.  ix.  22;  Ps.  cxii.  9;  Acts  ix.  36,  the 
:aae  of  Dorcas ;  x.  2,  of  Cornelius :  to  which  may  be 
idded,  Tob.  iv.  10,  11,  xiv.  10,  11;  and  Ecclus.  iii. 
30,  xL  24.  And  the  Talmndists  went  so  fSu:  as  to 
btcrpret  rightecfusneu  by  alms^ving  in  such  pas- 
i^pes  as  On.  xviii.  19;  Is.  liv.  14;  Ps.  xvii.  15. 

In  the  women's  court  of  the  Temple  there  were 
13  leeqitaeles  for  voluntary  offerings  (Mark  xii. 
il),  one  of  which  was  devoted  to  ahns  for  education 
:i  poor  ehlMrcn  of  good  family.     Before  the  C^p- 


tirity  there  is  no  trace  of  permission  ot  menditencyy 
but  it  was  evidently  allowed  in  later  times  (Matt 
XX.  30;  Mark  x.  46;  Act^  ui.  2). 

.Viler  the  Captivity,  but  at  what  time  it  cannot 
be  known  certainly,  a  definite  system  of  almsgiving 
was  introduced,  and  even  enforced  under  penalties. 
In  every  city  there  were  three  collectors.  The  rol- 
lections  were  of  two  kinds:  (1.)  Of  money  for  the 
poor  of  the  city  only,  made  by  two  collectors,  re- 
ceived in  a  chest  or  box  (HDIp)  in  the  synagogue 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  distributed  by  the  three  in  the 
evening;  (2.)  For  the  poor  in  general,  of  food  and 
nwney,  collected  every  day  from  house  to  house,  re- 
ceived in  a  dish  C^IH^n),  and  distributed  by 
the  three  collectors.  The  two  collections  obtained 
the  names  respectively  jof  "  alms  of  the  chest,"  and 
"  alms  of  the  dish.''  Special  collections  and  dis- 
tributions were  also  made  on  fast-days. 

The  Pharisees  were  zeabus  in  almsgiving,  but 
too  ostentatious  in  theur  mode  of  performance,  for 
which  our  Lord  finds  fault  with  them  (Matt.  vi.  2). 
But  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  ex- 
pression |i^  <raXir/<r]7f  is  more  than  a  mode  of 
denouncing  their  display,  by  a  figure  drawn  fhmi 
the  firequent  and  well-known  use  of  trumpets  in  re- 
ligious and  other  celebrations,  Jewish  as  well  as 
heathen.  Winer,  s.  v.  Carpsov.  JCleem.  Jud.  82. 
Vitrmga,  De  Syn.  Vet.  iii.  1, 18.  Elaley,  On  Got- 
pel*.  M^monides,  De  Jure  Pauperis^  vii.  10; 
ix.  1,  6;  X.  (Prideaux.)  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  iv. 
371.  (Upham.)  Lightfoot,  J7or0 //e^.,  on  Matt 
vi.  2,  and  Dtscr.  Templi^  p.  19.  Diet,  of  Antiq. 
s.  V.  "  Tuba."  [See  Offerings;  Poor;  Tithes; 
Temple.] 

llie  duty  of  relieving  the  poor  was  not  neglected 
by  the  Christians  (Matt  vi.  1-4;  Luke  xiv.  13; 
Acts  XX.  85;  GaL  ii.  10.)  Every  Christian  was 
exhorted  to  lay  by  on  the  Sunday  in  each  week 
some  portion  of  his  profits,  to  be  applied  to  the 
wants  of  the  needy  (Acts  xi.  30;  Rom.  xv.  25-27; 
1  Cor.  xvi.  1-4).  It  was  abo  considered  a  duty 
specially  incumbent  on  widovn  to  devote  them- 
selves to  such  ministrations  (1  Tim.  t.  10). 

H.  W.  P. 

ALMUG-TREB.     [Aloum.] 

AL'NATHAN  VAXyaBdy;  [Vat  EKoarov;] 
Alex.  EXyaBay''  EnatUhan).  Elnatiian  2  (1 
Esdr.  viii.  44;  oomp.  Esor.  viii.  16).     W.  A.  W. 

ALOES,  LIGN  ALOES  (2'^^nW,  Mdlhn, 

^'^^^^}  AhmOi:  ffKnvxd  (in  Num.  xxiv.  6), 

areucrfi  (in  Ps.  xiv.  8);  &Ac^,  Aquik  and  Aid. 
kKwfii  Comp.  &\<(0;  Sym.  Bufiiofia  (in  Cant.  iv. 
14) :  tabemacula^  gtUta^  aloe :  in  N.  T.  i\6rij  aloe\ 
the  name  of  some  costly  and  sweet-smelling  wood 
mentioned  in  Num.  xxiv.  6,  where  Balaam  com- 
pares the  condition  of  the  Israelites  to  "  trees  of 
lign-aloes  which  the  Lord  hath  planted;"  in  Ps. 
xiv.  8,  "All  thy  garments  smell  of  myrrh,  and 
aloes,  and  cassia;"  in  Prov.  vii.  17,  "I  have  per- 
fumed my  bed  with  myrrh,  aloes,  and  cinnamon." 
In  Cant  iv.  14,  Solomon  speaks  of  "  myrrh  and 
aloes,  with  all  the  chief  spices."  The  word  occurs 
once  in  the  N.  T.  (John  xix.  39),  where  mention 
is  made  of  Nicodemus  bringing  "a  mixture  of 
myrrh  and  aloes,  about  an  hundred  pound  weight," 
for  the  purpose  of  anointing  the  body  of  our  Lord. 
Writers  generaUy,  following  Celsius  {ffierob.  i. 
135),  who  devotes  thuly-five  pages  to  this  sul^Ject, 
suppose  that  the  Aquilaria  agcdlochum  is  the  tm 
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in  question.  The  trees  which  bekmg  to  the  natu- 
nd  order  Aquilariacea^  apetalous  dicotyledonous 
flowering  plants,  are  for  Uie  most  part  natives  of 
tropical  Asia.  The  species  Aq.  agatlochwn^  which 
sapplies  the  aloes-wood  of  commeroef  is  much  valued 
in  India  on  accoimt  of  its  aromatic  qualities  for 
fumigations  and  incense.  It  was  well  known  to 
the  Arabic  physicians.  Ibn  Sira  «  (Avioenna),  in 
the  Latin  translation,  speaks  of  this  wood  under  the 
names  of  AffaUockum^  Xylaioe,  or  Lignum-Aloes. 
In  the  Arabic  original  a  description  is  given  of  it 
under  the  names  of  At/hlfijoon^  AgJialookhi^  Ood^ 
(Dr.  Royle,  in  Cyc.  Bib.  Lit.  s.  v.  "  Ahalim  ").  Dr. 
Koyle  (lUust.  of  Himmnlayan  Bciany^  p.  171)  men- 
tions three  varieties  of  this  wood  as  being  obtained 
in  the  bazaars  of  North<;rn  India. 

The  Aqtiilarin  gecundaiHa  of  China  has  the  char- 
acter of  being  the  most  highly  scented.  But  it  is 
a  singular  fact  that  this  fragrancy  does  not  exist  in 
any  of  this  family  of  trees  when  in  a  healthy  and 
growing  condition ;  it  is  only  when  the  tree  is  dis- 
eased tliat  it  has  this  aromatic  property.  On  this 
account  the  timber  is  often  buried  for  a  short  time 
in  the  ground,  which  accelerates  the  decay,  when 
the  utter  or  fragrant  oil,  is  secreted.  The  best 
aloe-wood  is  called  calambaCj  and  is  the  produce 
of  Aqtdlaria  agaUochum,  a  native  of  Silhet,  in 
Northern  India.  This  is  a  magnificent  tree,  and 
grows  to  the  height  of  120  feet,  being  12  Oset  in 
girth:  " The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  smooUi  and  ash- 


Aquilaria  Agallochnm. 

solored;  that  of  the  branches  gray  and  lightly 
itriped  with  brown.     The  wood  is  whito,  and  very 


n  Abdallah  Ibn  Sina,  a  celebrated  Arabian  physi- 
cian and   natural  philosopher,  bom  a.  d.  880.     The 
Tews  abbreviated  the  name  into  Abenslna,  whence  the 
OhristianB  call  it  Avlcenna. 
>  **  % 

*  ^^•jLc.I,  ayoAAoxor,  Aguilaria  ovata,  Spren- 

jel,  Hisi.  Ret  Herb.  i.  p.  261  ff. ;  Avioenna,  1.  U.  p.  122; 
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light  and  soft.  It  is  totally  without  smell ;  and  tilt 
le&ves,  bark,  and  flowers  are  equally  inodorous** 
{Script.  Herb.  p.  238).  The  Kxcaecaria  agalh- 
chum,  with  which  some  writera  have  confused  the 
Aq.  agall.,  is  an  entirely  difl*erent  plant,  being  a 
snoall  crooked  tree,  containing  an  acrid  milky  poi- 
son, in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Kvpkorlnacea. 
Persons  have  lost  their  sight  from  this  juice  geCdi^ 
into  their  eyes,  whence  the  plant's  generic  name, 
Excoecaria.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  spe- 
cific name  of  this  plant,  for  the  agallockmn  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  produce  of  it. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  written  to  prove  the 
identity  of  the  Ahdltm-ireen  with  the  aloe$-wood  of 
commerce,  and  notwithstanding  the  apparent  con- 
nection of  the  Hebrew  word  witli  the  Aralnc  Aghla- 
Joon  and  the  Greek  AgaUochon,  the  opinion  is  not 
clear  of  difliculties.  In  the  first  place  the  passage 
in  Num.  xxiv.  6,  "as  the  Ahd&m  which  Jeho- 
vah hath  planted,  is  an  argument  against  the 
identification  with  the  Aquikirin  ngnUochxtm.  The 
1 JCX.  read  a-Ktivai  (tents) ;  and  they  are  followed 
by  the  Vulg.,  Uie  Syriac,  the  Arabic,  and  some 
other  versions.  If  Ohdlim  (tents)  is  not  the  true 
reading  —  and  the  context  is  against  it  —  then  if 
AhdUm  =  Aq.  agnllochum,  we  must  suppose  that 
Balaam  is  speaking  of  trees  concerning  which  in 
their  growing  state  he  could  have  known  nothing 
at  all.  Rosenmiiller  {Schol.  in  V.  T.  ad  Num. 
xxiv.  6)  allows  that  this  tree  is  not  found  in  Ara- 
bia, but  thinks  that  Balaam  might  ha^'e  become 
acquainted  with  it  from  the  merchants.  Perhaps 
the  prophet  might  have  seen  the  wood.  But  the 
passage  in  Numbers  manifestly  implies  that  he  had 
seen  Sie  AhdUm  grotcing,  and  that  in  all  probabil- 
ity they  were  some  kind  of  tree  sufficiently  known 
to  the  Israelites  to  enable  tliem  to  understand  the 
allusion  in  its  full  force.  But  if  the  AhMtn  =  the 
AgaUochum,  Uien  much  of  the  illustration  would 
have  been  lo«t  to  the  people  who  were  the  subject 
of  the  iMt)phecy ;  for  the  Aq.  agnUochum  is  found 
neither  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  where  Ba- 
laam lived,  nor  in  Moab,  where  the  blessing  was 
entmciated. 

Michadis  {Supp.  pp.  34,  35)  believes  the  LXX. 
reading  to  be  the  correct  one,  though  he  sea  no 
difficulty,  but  rather  a  beauty,  in  supposing  that 
Balaam  was  drawing  a  similitude  from  a  tree  of  for- 
eign growth.  He  confesses  that  the  parallelism  of 
the  verse  is  more  in  favor  of  the  tree  than  the  tent ; 
but  he  objects  that  the  llgn-aJoes  should  be  men- 
tioned before  the  cedars,  the  parallelism  requiring, 
he  thinks,  the  inverse  order.  But  this  is  hardly  a 
valid  objection ;  for  what  tree  was  hdd  in  greater 
estimation  than  the  cedar?  And  ev^  if  AhSHm 
=  Aq.  agaU.,  yet  the  latter  clause  of  the  verse 
does  no  violence  to  the  law  of  parallelism,  for  of  the 
two  trees  the  cedar  "mo/or  est  et  augvsthr.** 
Again,  the  passage  in  Ps.  xlv.  8  would  pertiaps  be 
more  correctly  translated  thus:  "  The  m}Trh,  aloes, 
and  cassia,  perfuming  all  thy  garments,  brought 
from  the  ivory  palaces  of  the  3firad,  shall  make 
thee  ghid.'*  c    The  Mlnni,  or  Mlnsei,  were  inhab- 


Ugnum  Aloi*s,  Kam.  Sj.  Avie.  Can.  1.  li.  p.  281 ;  conf. 
Sprengel,  Hist.  RH  Herb.  1. 1,  p.  271   (Frqytag,  Lex. 
8.  v.). 
c  See  RoseomlUler's  note  on  this  passage  {ScheL  in 
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Hauls  (^  spi«7  Anbia,  and  carried  od  a  great  trade 
in  the  exportation  of  spioea  and  perftmies  (FHn.  zii. 
14,  10;  Bochart,  PhaUff,  u.  22,  135.  As  the 
wttfrrk  and  cas$ia  are  mentioned  as  coming  from 
the  Minni,  and  were  doubtleas  natural  productions 
of  their  comitry,  the  inference  is  that  oZoes,  being 
named  with  than,  was  also  a  production  of  the 
nme  oonntry. 

The  Scriptural  use  of  the  Hdirew  word  applies 
both  to  the  dnee  and  to  its  produce;  and  although 
some  weight  must  be  allowed  to  Uie  opinion  which 
identifies  the  Akd&m  with  the  AgtMuockum^  sup- 
ported as  it  is  bj  the  authority  of  so  eminent  a 
botanist  as  the  kte  Dr.  Koyle,  yet  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  matter  is  bj  no  means  proved. 
HiOer  {HUrophyL  i.  894)  derives  the  word  from  a 
root  which  signifies  **  to  shine,**  "  to  be  splendid/' 
sod  bdieres  the  tree  to  be  some  species  of  cedar ; 
probablj,  he  sajs,  the  Cedrut  magniy  or  Cfdtdait, 
What  the  C  nwigna  may  be,  modem  botanical  sci- 
ence would  be  at  a  loss  to  ooiyecture,  but  it  is  quite 
poMiUe  that  some  kind  of  odoriferous  cedar  may 
be  the  tree  denoted  by  the  term  Ahd&m  or  AAdloth. 

W.H. 

AliOTH  (nSVj  :  BoaX<^;  [AJex.  MooX- 
irr.*]  Bal^\  a  place  or  district,  forming  with 
Asher  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ninth  of  Solomon's 
ooomiissartat  officers  (1  K.  iv.  16).  It  is  read  by 
the  LXX.  and  later  scholars  as  Bealoth,  though  the 

A.  Y.  treats  the  3  as  a  prefix.^  In  the  former 
ease  see  Bealotii.  Josephus  has  r^v  wcpl  *Afi- 
i^¥  -rapaXiai'',  'Apicfi  bdng  the  name  which  he 
elsewhere  gives  to  Ecdippa  (Achzib)  on  the  sea- 
ooast  in  Asher.  G. 

AL'PHA,  the  first  letter  of  the  Greek  alpbOjet, 
ss  Omega  is  the  last.  Its  significance  is  plainly 
in^cated  in  the  context,  "  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last " 
(Rev.  xxii.  13;  comp.  i.  8,  11  [rec.  text],  xxi.  6), 
vliich  may  be  compared  with  Is.  xlt.  4,  xliv.  6,  '*  I 
«m  the  first  and  I  am  the  last,  and  beside  me 
there  is  no  God.**  So  Prudentius  (Cathemer. 
kifHM,  ix.  11)  explains  it: 
"Alpha  et  O  cogDominatur :  ipse  fons  et  elaosnla 
flmw^wm  qoss  soni,  ftiwunfc,  qonque  post  ftitum  sunt." 

The  expression  **I  am  Alpha  and  Omega'*  b 
i&DBktated  by  the  usage  m  Rabbinical  writers  of 
Aleph  and  Tau,  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  He- 
brew alphabet.  Schoettgen  {Hor.  ffebr.  I  1086) 
quotes  from  JallaU  RnUm,  foL  17,  4,  *<Adam 

tnasgressed  the  whole  law  from  S  to  H,**  that  b, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  eoA.  It  b  not  neces- 
ory  to  inquire  whether  in  the  latter  usage  the 
laeaning  b  so  full  as  in  the  Revelation :  that  must 
be  detennined  by  separate  oonsiderations.  As  an 
innstntion  merely,  the  reference  b  valuable.  Both 
GndEs  and  Hebrews  employed  the  letters  of  the 
tiphabet  as  numerals.  In  the  eariy  times  of  the 
Christian  Church  the  letters  A  and  fl  were  com- 
bined with  the  cross  or  vrith  the  monogram  of 
Christ  (Maitland,  Church  in  the  Catacombs^  pp. 
166-3).  One  of  the  oldest  monuments  on  which 
this  occurs  b  a  marble  tablet  found  in  the  cato- 
nnbs  at  Mekn,  which  bekmgs,  if  not  to  the  first 
ssDtiny,  to  the  first  half  of  the  second.  [Cross.] 
W.  A.  W. 
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r.  r.  ad  A.  xlv.  9),  and  Lee's  Htb.  Lex.  (s.  v. 


*  The  dedaration  **  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  end,**  taken  in  its  most  general 
sense,  appears  to  represent  God  as  the  being  fivm 
whom  all  things  proceed  and  to  whom  they  tend, 
—  the  creator  and  ruler  of  the  universe,  directing 
all  events  to  the  accomplishment  of  hb  purposes. 
In  special  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  Apocalypse, 
it  g^ves  assurance  that  he  will  carry  on  to  its  con- 
summation the  work  which  he  has  begun;  **the 
kingdoms  of  thb  world  shall  become  the  kingdom 
of  our  Lord  and  of  hb  Christ  **  (Rev.  xi.  15).  As 
Hengstenbeig  remarks  (on  Rev.  i.  8),  **  in  thb  dec~ 
lara^on  the  Omega  b  to  be  regarded  as  emphatic 
It  b  equivalent  to  saying,  As  I  am  the  Alpha,  so 
am  I  also  the  Omega.  The  beginning  b  surety 
for  the  end.**  See  also  Bengel's  note.  Comp.  2 
Esdr.  vi.  6 ;  Rom.  xi.  36.  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  ii. 
22,  6  $ehs  .  .  .  avrhs  kaur^  koH  xaaiv  avrdfr 
Kfis,  ifX^  *«^  /i^(ra  icol  t^A.oj  xiamtv.  Ant, 
viii.  11,  §  2,  &px^  Kol  ri\os  r&v  itxdmcw, 
Plato,  De  Legg.  iv.  7,  p.  715  e,  6  $t6si  &(nr€p  xat 
6  traXcuhs  XiyoSf  ipx^"  tc  koX  rtXtvriiy  icol  fi^ 
<ra  ruv  axivrotv  ^x**"  ^'  '''•  ^'  PJ^edicatio  Petri 
ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  5,  tts  $f6s  itrriVy  %i 
kpX^y  Tnhnwr  iwoitifft^y  ical  r4\ovs  ilovaiap 
lywv.  For  othor  examples  and  illustrations  of 
t&B  phraseology,  see  Lobeck's  Aglaoph.  pp.  529- 
531.  A. 

ALPHABET.    [WRiriNO.] 

ALPHLSrUS  [or  Alphe'us,  A.  V.  1611,  and 
most  eds.]  CAA^ox :  **§7n  [perh.  exchange])y 
the  &ther  of  the  lesser  St.  James  the  Apostle  (Matt. 
X.  3;  Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13),  and 
husband  of  that  Mary  (called  in  Mark  xv.  40, 
mother  of  James  the  less  and  of  Joses)  who,  with 
the  mother  of  Jesus  and  others,  was  standing  by 
the  cross  during  the  crucifixion  (John  xix.  25). 
[Mart.]  In  thb  latter  place  he  b  called  Clopaa 
(not,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  Cleophas);  a  variation  aris- 
ing from  the  double  pronunciation  of  the  letter  Pi : 
and  found  also  in  the  LXX.  rendering  of  Hebrew 
names.  Winer  compares  *hyyaios  from  "^jn, 
'E/wto  from  nprr,  ^out^k  from  TOQ  (2  Chr. 

XXX.  1),  ToiS^K  from  n^^  (Gen.  xxiL  24),  and 
says  that  although  no  reliable  example  appears  in 
the  LXX.  of  the  hardening  of  Pi  at  the  beginning 
of  a  word,  yet  such  are  found,  as  in  KiXiicfa  from 
7]  vH.  Whether  the  fiict  of  thb  variety  existing 
gives  us  a  Anther  right  to  identify  Alphseus  with 
Uie  Cleopas  of  Luke  xxiv.  18,  can  never  be  satisfac- 
torily determined.  If,  as  commonly,  the  ellipsb  in 
*Io^8as  ^l€ac<&fiov  in  Luke  vi.  15,  Acts  i.  13,  b  to 
be  filled  up  by  inserting  iiJSsXfpdsy  then  the  apostle 
St.  Jude  was  another  son  of  AJphaeus.  And  ii 
Mark  iL  14,  Levi  (or  Matthew)  b  also  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Alphieus.  Nor  can  any  satisfius- 
tory  reason  be  given  why  we  should  suppose  thb  to 
have  been  a  difibrent  person,  as  is  usually  done. 
For  further  particulars,  see  James  thk  Less,  and 
Brethren  of  Jesus.  H.  A. 

*  The  Alphseus  who  was  the  father  of  Levi  or 
Matthew  (Mark  iL  14),  and  the  Alphieus  who  was 
the  father  of  James  the  Less  (Matt  x.  3),  in  all 
probability,  were  different  persons.      In  the  lists 


a  *  It  does  so  in  1  K  iv.  16,  bue  not  ti«  Josh.  rr. 
2ft.  B. 
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of  the  ApofUes  (Matt.  x.  3;  Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  vi. 
15;  Acts  i.  13),  those  of  them  known  to  be  rebted 
to  each  other  are  usually  mentioDed  m  pairs,  whereas 
Matthew  (or  Levi)  and  James  the  younger  are 
never  placed  thus  together.  Alplueus  was  a  com- 
mon name  among  the  Jews  (see  Lightfoot  on  Acts 
t  13),  and  need  not  be  appropriated  to  one  person. 
Fritzsche,  Winer,  De  Wette,  Olshausen,  Meyer, 
Lange,  and  most  of  the  leading  critics,  recognize 
two  men  of  this  name  in  the  Gospels.  Bledc  re- 
marks (SyncpL  EvangeUen,  i.  386)  that  it  is  only 
on  the  supposition  that  Levi  and  Matthew  were  dif- 
ferent ptfsons,  and  that  Levi  was  a  disciple  only  and 
nut  an  apostle,  that  he  could  be  the  son  of  the  Al- 
plueus  who  was  the  fiither  of  the  younger  James. 

H. 
ALTANEOJS  ('AXroMuof ;  [Vat.  MaXror- 
vcuosi]    Alex.     A\rayyaios'-    Carianeus).      The 
same  as  Mattenai  (£zr.  x.  33),  one  of  the  sons  of 
Hashum  (1  Esdr.  ix.  33).  W.  A.  W. 

ALTAB  (nat??:  ewruurrfipioy,  ficofi6s:  al- 
tare).  (A.)  The  first  altar  of  which  we  have  any 
account  is  that  built  by  Noah  when  he  left  the  ark 
(Gen.  viii.  20).  The  Targumists  indeed  assert 
that  Adam  built  an  altar  after  he  was  driven  out 
of  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  that  on  this  Cain  and 
Abel,  md  afterwards  Noah  and  Abraham,  ofBaed 
sacrifice  (Pseudo-Jonath.  Gen.  viii.  20,  xxiL  9). 
According  to  the  tradition  the  First  Man  Was  made 
upon  an  altar  which  (xod  himself  had  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  and  on  the  site  of  this  altar  were 
reared  both  those  of  the  Patriarchs  and  that  in  the 
Temple  of  Solomon.  This  tradition,  if  no  other 
way  valuable,  at  least  shows  the  great  importance 
which  the  Jews  attached  to  the  altar  as  the  central 
point  of  their  religious  worship  (Bahr,  Symbol,  ii. 
360). 

In  the  early  times  altars  were  usually  built  in 
certain  spots  hallowed  by  religious  associations, 
e.  (/.  where  God  appeared  (Gren.  xii.  7,  xiii.  18, 
xxvi.  25,  XXXV.  1).  (jenerally  of  course  they  were 
erected  for  the  ofiering  of  sacrifice;  but  in  some  in- 
stances they  appear  to  have  been  only  memorial. 
Such  was  the  altar  built  by  Moses  and  called  Jeho- 
vah Nissi,  as  a  sign  that  the  Lord  would  have  war 
with  Amalek  from  generation  to  generation  (Ex. 
xvii.  15, 16).  Such  too  was  the  idtar  which  was 
built  by  the  Reubenites,  (yadites,  and  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh,  **  in  the  borders  of  Jordan,"  and  which 
was  erected  "  not  for  bumt-ofiering  nor  for  sacri- 
fice," but  that  it  might  be  "a witness"  between 
them  and  the  rest  of  the  tribes  (Josh.  xxii.  10-29). 
Altars  were  most  probably  originally  made  of  earth. 
The  Law  of  Moses  allowed  them  to  be  made  either 
of  earth  or  unhewn  stones  (Ex.  xx.  26):  any  iron 
tool  would  have  profaned  the  altar  —  but  this  could 
only  refier  to  the  body  of  the  altar  and  that  part  on 
which  the  victim  was  laid,  as  directions  were  given 
ifl  make  a  casing  of  shittim-wood  overlaid  with 
brass  for  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.     (See  below). 

In  later  times  they  were  finequently  built  on  high 
places,  especially  in  idolatrous  worship  (Deut.  xii. 
2;  for  the  pagan  notions  on  this  subject,  see  Tac. 
Arm,  xiii.  57).  The  altars  so  erected  were  them- 
selves sometimes  called  **high  places"  (n*1Z2a, 
2  K.  xxiii.  8;  2  Chr.  xiv.  3,  Ac.).  By  the  Law  of 
Moses  all  altars  were  forbidden  except  those  first 

a  Koobel  (m  loe,)\»  of  opinion  that  the  ol^t  of 
the  net-work  was  to  protect  the  altar  from  being  in- 
jured by  the  leet  and  knees  of  the  offlciating  priests. 
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in  the  Tabernacle  and  afterwards  in  the  Tnnpb 
(Lev.  xvii.  8,  9;  Deut.  xii.  13,  Ac).  This  ivohi- 
bition,  however,  was  not  strictly  observed,  at  least 
till  after  the  building  of  the  Temple,  even  by  piooi 
Israelites.  Thus  Gideon  built  an  altar  (Judg.  tL 
24).  So  likewise  did  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii.  9,  10), 
David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  25),  and  Sokmon  (1  K.  iiL 
4). 

The  sanctity  attaching  to  the  altar  led  to  its  be- 
ing regarded  as  a  place  of  refuge  or  asylum  (Ex. 
xxL  14;  1  K.  i.  50). 

(B.)  The  Uw  of  Moees  directed  that  two  altan 
should  be  made,  the  one  the  Altar  of  Bumt-ofler- 
ing  (called  also  the  Altar  kwt*  ^(oy^v,  see  Haver- 
nick  m  £z.  xliii.  13  «.)  and  the  other  the  AHar  of 
Incense. 

L    The    Altar    of    Burnt -oflfering      (rSTO 

nyi27n),  called  in  Mai.  i.  7, 12,  "the  table  oi 
the  Lord,"  perhaps  also  in  Ez.  xliv.  16.  This  dif- 
fered in  construction  at  different  times.  (1.)  In 
the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvii.  1  ff.^  xxxviii.  1  ff.)  it 
was  comparatively  small  and  portable.  In  shape  it 
was  square.  It  was  five  cubits  in  length,  the  same 
in  breadth,  and  three  cubits  hi^.  It  was  made 
of  planks  of  shittim  (or  acacia)  wood  overlaid  with 
brass.     (Josephus  says  gold  instead  of  brtuSf  AnL 

iii.  6,  §  8. )  The  interior  was  hollow  ( T  H^  D^CD, 
Ex.  xxvii.  8).  But  as  nothing  is  said  about  a  oor- 
ering  to  the  altar  on  which  the  victims  might  be 
placed,  Jarchi  is  probably  correct  in  supposing  that 
whenever  the  tabernacle  for  a  time  beoune  station- 
ary, the  hollow  case  of  the  altar  vras  filled  up  with 
earth.  In  support  of  this  view  he  refers  to  Ex.  xx. 
24,  where  the  conmiand  is  given,  "  make  me  an 
altar  of  earth,"  dbc.,  and  observes:  **  Altare  terreum 
est  hoc  ipsum  aeneum  altare  ciyus  concavum  terra 
implebatur,  cum  castra  metarentur." 

At  the  four  comers  were  four  projections  called 
horns,  made,  like  the  altar  itself,  of  shittim-wood 
overlaid  with  brass.     It  is  not  quite  certain  how 

the  words  in  Ex.  xxviL  2,  ^nb^:^  XT^  ^ -?  P, 

should  be  explained.  According  to  Mendelssohn 
they  mean  that  these  horns  were  of  one  piece  with 
the  altar.  So  also  Knobd  (Comm.  in  loc.).  And 
this  is  probably  right.  By  others  they  are  under- 
stood to  describe  only  the  projection  of  the  horns 
from  the  altar.  These  probably  projected  upwards ; 
and  to  them  the  victim  was  bound  when  about  to 
be  sacrificed  (Ps.  cxviii.  27).  On  the  occasion  of 
the  Consecration  of  the  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  12)  and 
the  offering  of  the  sm-ofiTering  (Lev.  iv.  7  ff)  the 
blood  of  the  victim  was  sprinkled  on  the  horns  of 
the  altar.  (See  the  sjmbolism  explained  by  Baum- 
garten,  Commentar  zum  Pentateuch,  ii.  63.) 
Round  the  altar  midway  between  the  top  and  bot- 
tom (or,  as  others  suppose,  at  the  top)  ran  a  pro- 
jecting ledge  (M"^?,  A.  V.  "Compass")  on 
which  perhaps  the  priests  stood  when  they  ofiSciated. 
To  the  outer  edge  of  this,  again,  a  grating  or  net- 
work of  brass  (nttrn?  nr-n  nps?  "^a?p) 

was  affixed,  and  reached  to  the  bottom  of  tie  altar, 
which  thus  presented  the  appearance  of  being  laiger 
below  than  above.<>  Others  have  supposeid  ^bis 
grating  to  adhere  closely  to  the  boards  of  which 


The  ^Snr,  he  thinks,  was  merely  an  ornament  b; 
way  of  finish  at  the  top  of  this. 
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«te  akar  wm  compoaed,  or  even  to  have  bMQ  rab- 
■kitatod  for  them  half-waj  vp  from  the  bottom. 

At  any  rate  there  can  be  IttUe  doubt  that  the 
gFatii^  was  perpendicular,  not  h(nizontal  as  Jona- 
than supposes  (Tai^gum  on  Ex.  xxvii.  5).  Aooord- 
ing  to  him  it  was  intended  to  catoh  portions  of  the 
sscrifice  or  coals  which  fell  from  the  altar,  and 
which  might  thus  be  easilj  replaced.  But  it  seems 
improbaU(B  that  a  net  work  or  grating  should  have 
been  instructed  for  such  a  purpose  (cf.  Joseph. 
AnL  iiL  6,  §  8).  At  the  four  corners  of  the  net- 
work were  four  brazen  rings  into  which  were  in- 
serted the  staves  by  which  the  altar  was  carried. 
These  staves  were  of  the  same  materials  as  the  altar 
itMlf.  As  the  priests  were  forbidden  to  ascend  the 
ahar  by  steps  (Ex.  xx.  28),  it  has  been  coi\jectured 
that  a  slope  of  earth  led  gradually  up  to  the 

^b'nSy  or  ledge  from  which  they  officiated.  This 
mnst  have  been  either  on  the  north  or  south  ride; 
for  on  the  east  was  **  the  place  of  the  ashes  *'  (Lev. 
L  16),  and  on  the  west  at  no  great  distance  stood 
the  laver  of  brass.  According  to  the  Jewish  tra- 
dition it  was  on  the  south  ride.  The  place  of  the 
ahar  was  at  "  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  tent 
of  the  congregation**  (Ex.  xl.  29).  Hie  various 
atcDsils  for  the  service  of  the  altar  (Ex.  xxvii.  3) 

were:   (o)    il*1  "^^Dy  pans  to  clear  away  the  fot 

(^^'?^7 /)  •**<*  •*^  ^^-  elsewhere  the  word  is 
tmtti  of  the  pots  in  which  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifices 
was  put  to  seethe  (cf.  Zech.  xiv.  20, 21,  and  2  Chr. 

XXXV.  13,  vrith  1  Sam.  ii.  14).  {b)  D"*V^,  shovels, 
Volg.  JorcipeSj   (jlesen.  pahs  cineri   removendo. 

(c)  n*tp'7^^,  bcuons,  LXX.  ^laXal,  vessels  in 
which  the  blood  of  the  victims  was  received,  and 
bon   which  it  was  aprinkkd  (jr.    p'HT).       (d) 

rOTTPt  JltsKnhocksy  LXX.  KpUyptUf  by  means 
of  whidi  the  flesh  was  removed  from  the  caldron  or 
poC  (See  1  Sam.  ii.  13,  14,  where  they  are  de- 
scribed as  having  three  prongs.)  (e)  nnRD, 
jirt-pans^  or  perhaps  ctnsers.  These  might  either 
be  used  for  taking  coals  from  the  fire  on  the  altar 
(Lev.  xvL  12),  or  for  burning  incense  (Num.  xvi. 
6,  7).  There  is  no  reason  to  give  the  word  a  dif- 
ferent meaning  in  Ex.  xxv.  38,  where  our  verrion, 
following. the  Vulgate,  translates  it  ^* snufi'-dishes." 
All  these  utensils  were  of  brass. 

(2.)  In  Solomon's  Temj^e  the  altar  was  conrider- 
aUy  larger  in  its  dimenrions,  as  might  have  been 
fi]Hyf^  from  the  much  greater  size  of  the  building 
m  which  it  was  placed.  Like  the  former  it  was 
s({uare;  but  the  length  and  breadth  w«:e  now 
twenty  cubits,  and  the  height  ten  (2  Chr.  iv.  1). 
It  differed,  too,  in  the  material  of  which  it  was 
made,  being  entirely  of  brass  (1  K.  viii.  64;  2 
Oa.  vii.  7).  It  had  no  grating;  and  instead  of  a 
single  gradual  sbpe,  the  ascent  to  it  was  probably 
made  by  three  succesrive  platforms,  to  each  of  which 
it  has  been  supposed  that  steps  led  (Surenhus. 
MiAmOy  voL  iL  p.  231,  as  in  the  figure  annexed). 
Against  this  may  be  tugged  the  foct  that  the  Law 
of  Hoses  positively  forbade  the  use  of  steps  (Ex.  xx. 
98)  and  Uie  assertion  of  Josephus  that  in  Herod's 
^mple  the  ascent  was  by  an  inclined  plane.  On 
the  other  hand  steps  are  introduced  in  the  ideal,  or 
lymbolical,  temple  of  Ezekiel  (xliii.  17),  and  the 
Ifoliiltitaon  in  Ex.  xx.  has  been  interpreted  as  ap- 
sljing  to  a  oontintious  flight  of  stairs  and  not  to  a 
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broken  ascent     But  the  biblical  account  is  so  brief 
that  we  are  necessarily  unable  to  determme  the 


Altar  of  Burnt  Oflbring,  from  Sorenhusias's  Mishna. 

question.  Asa,  we  read,  renewed  (tt?"|Tn^5)  **"« 
altar  (2  Chr.  xv.  8).  This  may  ^ther  mean  that 
he  repaired  it,  or  more  probably  perhaps  that  he 
reconsecrated  it,  after  it  had  been  polluted  by  idol- 
worship  {iiftKcdyifff,  LXX.).  Subsequently  Ahaz 
had  it  removed  from  its  place  to  the  north  ride  of 
the  new  altar  which  Ur\jah  the  priest  had  made  in 
accordance  with  his  direction  (2  K.  xvi.  14). 
It    was    (< cleansed'*   by  command  of  Hezekiab 


(•innt:?,  2  Chr.  xxlx.  I8),  and  ManassA,  aflei 
renouncing  his  idolatry,  either  repaired  (Chetib, 
ID**!)  or  rebuiU  it  (Keri,  )y.).  It  may  finaUy 
have  been  broken  up  and  the  brass  carried  to  Baby- 
lon, but  this  is  not  mentioned  (Jer.  lii.  17  fll). 
According  to  the  Rabbinical  tradition,  this  altar 
stood  on  the  very  spot  on  which  man  was  originally 
created. 

(3.)  The  Altar  of  Bumt^>fi%ring  in  the  second 
(Zerubbabel's)  temple.  Of  this  no  description  is 
given  in  the  Bible.  We  are  only  told  (Ezr.  iii.  2) 
that  it  was  built  before  the  foundations  of  the  Tem- 
ple were  laid.  According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xi.  4, 
§  1)  it  was  placed  on  the  same  spot  on  which  that 
of  Solomon  had  originally  stood.  It  was  con- 
structed, as  we  may  infer  from  1  Maec.  iv.  47,  of 
unhewn  stones  {xiBovs  dKoiOJioovs)'  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  desecrated  it  {t^KoHix-navof  $B4\uyfM 
iffvifjid^tws  M  rh  Bvfficurrhptoyf  1  Mace.  i.  54) 
and  according  to  Josephus  {AnL  xii.  6,  §  4)  re- 
moved it  altogether.  In  the  restoration  by  Judas 
Maocabseus  a  new  altar  was  built  of  unhewn  stone 
in  conformity  with  the  Mosaic  Law  (1  Maoc.  iv. 
•47). 

(4.)  The  altar  erected  by  Herod  which  is  thus 
described  by  Josephus  (^.  J.  v.  5,  §  6) :  *^  In  front 
of  the  Temple  stood  the  altar,  15  cubits  in  height, 
and  in  breadth  and  length  of  equal  dimenrions,  \iz. 
50  cubits:  it  was  built  foursquare,  with  horn-like 
comers  prqjecUng  from  it;  and  on  the  south  ride  a 
gentle  acclivity  led  up  to  it.  Moreo^^er  it  was  made 
without  any  iron  tool,  neither  did  iron  ever  touch 
it  at  any  time.**  Kufin.  has  40  cubits  square  in- 
stead of  50.  The  dimenrions  given  m  the  Mishna 
are  difierent.  It  is  there  said  {Middoth,  3, 1 )  that 
the  altar  was  at  the  base  32  cubits  square;  at  the 
height  of  a  cubit  from  the  ground  30  cubits  square; 

at  5  cubits  higher  (where  was  the  circuit,  h03*)^) 
it  was  reduced  to  28  cubits  square,  and  at  the 
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borns  still  Anther  to  26.  A  space  of  a  cabit  each 
way  was  here  allowed  for  the  officiating  priests  to 
walk,  so  that  24  cubits  square  were  left  for  the  fire 

un  the  altar  (713^371^71).  This  description  is 
not  %'er7  clear.  But  the  Rabbinical  and  other  in- 
terpreters consider  the  altar  fivm  the    S)^^1D 

upwards  to  have  been  28  cubits  square,  allowing  at 
the  top,  howe%'er,  a  cubit  each  way  for  the  horns, 
and  another  cubit  for  the  passage  of  the  priests. 
iXhers,  however  (as  L*£mpereur  in  Ivc),  suppose 
the  ledge  on  which  the  priests  walked  to  have  been 
2  cubits  lower  than  the  suriace  of  the  altar  on 
which  the  fire  was  placed. 

'Hie  Mishna  further  states,  in  accordance  with 
•lodcphus  (see  above),  and  with  reference  to  the  law 
already  mentioned  (Kx.  xx.  25),  that  the  stones  of 
which  the  altar  was  made  were  unhewn ;  and  that 
twice  in  the  year,  viz.  at  the  Feast  of  the  Passover 
and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  they  were  whitewashed 

afresh.     The  way  up  (tTH?)  was  on  the  south 

side,  32  cubits  long  and  16  broad,  coustructed  also 
of  unhewn  stones.  In  connection  with  the  horn  on 
the  south-west  was  a  pipe  intended  to  receive  the 
blood  of  the  victims  which  was  sprinkled  on  the 
left  side  of  the  altar:  the  blood  was  afterwards  car- 
ried by  means  of  a  subterranean  passage  into  the 
brook  Kidron.  Under  the  altar  was  a  cavity  into 
which  the  drink-offerings  passed.  It  was  covered 
over  with  a  slab  of  marble,  and  emptied  from  time 
to  time.  On  the  north  side  of  the  altar  were  a 
number  of  brazen  rings,  to  secure  the  animals 
which  were  brought  for  sacrifice.     Lastly,  round 

the  middle  of  the  altar  ran  a  scarlet  thread  (tO^H 
bn3^3  br  )  to  mark  where  the  bk)od  was  to  be 
sprinkled,  whether  above  or  bek)w  it. 

According  to  Lev.  vi.  12, 13,  a  perpetual  fire  was 
to  be  kept  burning  on  the  altar,  lliis,  as  Behr 
(Symbol,  ii.  350)  remarks,  was  the  symbol  and  to- 
ken of  the  perpetual  worship  of  Jehovah.  For  in- 
asmuch as  the  whole  religion  of  Israd  was  concen- 
trated in  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered,  the  ex- 
tinguishing of  the  fire  would  have  looked  like  the 
extinguishing  of  the  religion  itsdf.  It  was  there- 
fore, as  he  obsen'es,  essentially  difib^nt  from  the 
perpetual  fire  of  the  Persians  (Curt.  iii.  3;  Amm. 
Hare,  xxiii.  6;  Hyde,  Mtl.  Vet.  Per$.  viii.  148),  or 
the  fire  of  Vesta  to  which  it  has  been  compared. 
These  were  not  sacrificial  fires  at  all,  but  were  sym- 
bols of  the  Deity,  or  were  connected  with  the  bdief 
which  regarded  fire  as  one  of  the  primal  elements 
of  the  world.  This  fire,  according  to  the  Jews, 
was  the  same  as  that  which  came  down  from 
heaven  (irv^  oupayawer^s)  '*and  consumed  upon 
the  altar  the  burnt-offering  and  the  fat  '*  (Lev.  ix. 
24).  It  couched  upon  the  altar,  they  say,  like  a 
lion ;  it  was  bright  as  the  sun ;  the  flame  thereof 
was  M)lid  and  pure;  it  consumed  things  wet  and 
dry  alike;  and  finally,  it  emitted  no  smoke.  This 
was  one  of  the  fi\'e  things  existing  in  the  first  tem- 
ple which  tradition  dechunes  to  have  been  wanting 
in  the  second  ( Tract.  Joma^  c.  i.  sub  fin.  fol.  21, 
(ol.  b.).  The  fire  which  consumed  the  sacrifices 
was  kindled  from  this:  and  besides  these  there  was 
the  fire  from  which  the  eoak  were  taken  to  bium 
Inoense  with.  (See  Carpzov.  Apparat.  HitL  Crit. 
ArmoL  p.  286.) 

n.  The  Altwoflncenae  (rr^bpn  nSTC  and 
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/T^bp  "l^pO,  Ex.  XXX.  1;  ewrteurrfipior  Ovfw 
dfun-osj  LXX.),  called  also  the  golden  altai 
&n^n  njTO,  Ex.  xxxlx.  aS;  Num.  iv.  11)  to 
distinguish  it  fhim  the  Altar  of  Bumt-ofifering, 
which  was  called  the  In-azen  altar  (Ex.  xxxviii.  30). 
Probably  this  is  meant  by  the  "  altar  of  wood  *' 
spoken  of  Ezek.  xli.  22,  which  is  Aulher  described 
as  the  "  table  that  is  before  the  Lord^"  precisely 
the  expression  used  of  the  altar  of  incense.  (See 
Delitzsch,  Brief  an  die  Hebr.  p.  678.)     The  name 

nZlTp,  "  altar,'*  was  not  strictly  appropriate,  as 
no  sacrifices  were  offered  upon  it;  but  once  in  the 
year  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  the  high^iriest 
sprinkled  upon  the  horns  of  it  the  blood  of  the  sin- 
ofifering  (Ex.  xxx.  10). 

(a.)  That  in  the  Tabernacle  was  made  of  acacia- 
wood,  overlaid  with  pure  gold.  In  shape  it  was 
square,  being  a  cubit  m  len^  and  breadth,  and  2 
cubits  in  height  Like  the  Altar  of  Burnt-offering 
it  had  horns  at  the  four  comers,  which  were  of  one 
piece  with  the  rest  of  the  altar.  So  Kabb.  Levi 
ben  Gerson :  "  Discimus  inde  quod  non  conveniat 
facere  comua  separatim,  et  altari  deinde  apponere, 
sed  quod  comua  debeant  esse  ex  corpore  altaris.'* 
(CommefU,  in  Leg.  fbl.  109,  col.  4). 

It  had  also  a  &p  or  roof  (a| :  iax^poj  LXX.), 
on  which  the  incense  was  laid  and  lighted.  Many, 
following  the  interpretation  of  the  Vulgate  craiic- 
uUun  ejttA,  have  supposed  a  kind  of  grating  to  be 
meant;  but  for  this  there  is  no  authority.    Bound 

the  altar  was  a  border  or  wreath  ("^.^  :  crpvrr^ 
<rrc^<£i^v  xpwtr^v,  LXX.).  Josephus  says:  iwrip 
4arx(ipa  j(fivar4a  bxepayetrratraj  txoiHn  Kork 
ywyiay  Uirrriv  vri^ov  {Ant.  iii.  6,  §  8).  "  Erat 
itaque  dnctorium,  ex  aolido  conflatum  aoro,  quod 
tecto  ita  adhserebat,  ut  in  extremitate  illud  dngeret, 
et  prohiberet,  ne  quid  fiidle  ab  altari  in  terram  de- 
volveretur."  (C^arpzov.  Appar.  HisL  CriL  Annot, 
p.  273.)  Below  this  were  two  golden  rings  which, 
were  to  be  *^  for  places  for  the  staves  to  bear  it 
withaL'*  The  staves  were  of  acacia-wood  overlaid 
with  gold.  Its  appearance  may  be  iliustnted  bj 
the  fidlowing  figtuie:  — 


^^ 


Buppoesd  ftnn  of  the  Altar  of  Inoensa. 


This  altar  stood  in  the  Holy  Place,  '*  before  tlie 
vail  that  is  by  the  ark  of  the  testimony  *'  (Ex.  xxx 
6,  xl.  5).     Phik)  too  speaks  of  it  as  ftrv  rod  irpmi- 
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Mv  KKrttrerdaparos,  and  as  standing  between  the 
eaniQestick  and  the  table  of  shew  bread.  In  a]>- 
psrent  contradiction  to  this,  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  enumerates  it  among  the 
objects  which  were  within  the  second  vail  (fAtrii  rh 
Uhtpov  KaTwr4Tairfta)y  t.  c  in  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
It  is  true  that  bj  Bufuarfipioy  in  this  passage  Tnay 
be  iDeant  "  a  censer,"  in  accordance  with  the  usage 
of  the  LXX.,  but  it  is  better  understood  of  the 
Ahar  of  Incense  which  by  Fhilo  and  other  Hel- 
lenists is  called  Bufuarfiptov.  It  is  remarkable  also 
that  in  1  K.  vi.  21,  22,  this  same  altar  is  said  to 

belong  to  "  the  orade"  ( "^'^^'^^  "ir>^  PaTIsn) 
or  most  Holy  Place.  This  may  perhaps  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  great  typical  and  symbolical 
importance  attached  to  this  altar,  so  that  it  might 
be  consdered  fo  belong  to  the  Ztvripa  ffieriirfi, 
(See  Bleek  on  Heb.  ix.  4,  and  Delitzsch  in  loc.) 

(6.)  The  Altar  in  Sobmon^s  Temple  was  similar 
(1  K.  Tii.  48;  1  Chr.  zxviii.  18),  but  was  made 
of  cedar  overlaid  with  gold.  The  altar  mentioned 
b  Is.  vi.  6,  is  clearly  the  Altar  of  Incense,  not  the 
Altar  of  Bumt-oflfering.      From  this  passage  it 

would  seem  that  heated  stones  ( '^^**'^)  were  laid 
upon  the  ahar,  by  means  of  which  the  incense  was 
kuufled.  Although  it  is  the  heavenly  altar  which 
ii  there  described,  we  may  presume  that  the  earthly 
oonesponded  to  it. 

(c.)  The  Altar  of  Incense  is  mentioned  as  baring 
been  removed  fit>m  the  Temple  of  Zerubbabel  by 
Antiochus  Epipfaanes  (1  Mace  i.  21).  Judas 
Maccabeus  restored  it,  tog^er  with  the  holy 
WBaeU,  Ac.  (1  Mace.  iv.  49).  On  the  arch  of  Titus 
DO  Altar  of  Incense  appears.  But  that  it  existed 
m  the  last  Temple,  and  was  richly  overlaid,  we  learn 
from  the  Mishna  ( Chagign^  iii.  8).  From  the  cir- 
emnstance  that  the  sweet  incense  was  burnt  upon 
it  every  day,  morning  and  evening  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8), 
IS  well  as  that  the  blood  of  atonement  was  sprii^ed 
npoD  it  (v.  10),  this  altar  had  a  special  importance 
attached  to  it.  It  is  the  only  altar  which  appears 
in  the  Heavenly  Temple  (Is.  vL  6;  Bev.  viii.  3, 

(C;  Other  Altars.  (1.)  Altars  of  brick.  There 
Bems  to  be  an  allusion  to  such  in  Is.  by.  3.     The 

■wdsaie;  w^'jn^n  bi7  CntSCD,  "offering in- 
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Tarfoos  Altars. 

1. 2.  ^Tptlan,  from  bMurellefh.     (RoeeUini.) 
8  Anyrlao,  found  St  Khorsabad.     (Layard.) 
i  Balqrloiiian,  BiUiotMque  Nationale.     (Layard.) 
5.  AttjilaD,  from  Khorsabad.     (Layard.) 

Knse  OR  the  bridkty^^  generally  explauied  as  referring 
to  shan  made  of  this  mat^ial,  and  probably  sit- 


uated in  the  "garderw'*  mentioned  just  before 
Rosenmuller  suggests,  however,  that  the  allusion  it 
to  some  Babylonish  custom  of  burning  incense  on 
bricks  covered  over  with  magic  formuke  or  cunei- 
form inscriptions.  This  is  abo  the  view  of  Gesen- 
ius  and  MMurer. 

(2.)  An  Altar  to  an  Unknown  God  CAyvc^or^r 
0c<p,  Acts  xvii.  23).  What  altar  this  was  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discusnon.  St.  Paul  merely 
mentions  in  his  speech  on  the  Areopagus  that  he 
had  himself  seen  such  an  altar  in  Athens.  His  as 
sertion,  as  it  happens,  is  confirmed  by  other  writers, 
Fausanias  says  (i.  §  4),  iyravBa  koI  ficofiol  Otaw 
re  wofxa^ofxivtav  iryv^aroov  kolL  ^p<&wv  Koi  wo/- 
Swv  rwv  %i\fftvs  wal  ^HiKiipov,  And  Fhilostratua 
( VU.  Apollon,  vi.  3),  (Tw^po¥t(rrtpov  rh  vipl 
Trdyrcoy  $€ct>v  «3  Aeyexv,  koI  ravra  'Adiiynffiy^ 
oo  Kcd  ayvdHTTtav  ^aifiSyay  fiwfAol  XBpvvrat.  Fhis 
as  Winer  observes,  need  not  be  interpreted  as  if 
the  several  altars  were  dedicated  to  a  number  of 
ayywffTOi  0€oi,  but  rather  that  each  altar  had  the 
inscription  *Ayv^a<rr<f>  06^.  It  is  not  at  all  prob- 
able that  such  inscription  referred  to  the  Orod 
of  the  Jews,  as  One  whose  Name  it  was  unlawful 
to  utter  (as  Wolf  and  others  have  supposed).  As 
to  the  origin  of  these  altars,  Eichhom  suggests  that 
they  may  have  been  built  before  the  art  of  writing 
was  known  {fiw/xol  ayt&yvfiot),  and  subsequently 
inscribed  iyy.  $f^.  Neander's  view,  however,  is 
probably  more  correct.  He  quotes  Diog.  Laertius, 
who,  in  his  Life  of  Epimenides,  says  that  in  the 
time  of  a  plague,  when  they  knew  not  what  God  to 
propitiate  in  order  to  avert  it,  he  caused  black  and 
white  sheep  to  be  let  kx)8e  fix>m  the  Areopagus, 
and  wherever  they  lay  down  to  be  offered  to  the 
respective  divinities  (ry  irpo(H\KovTi  Ocy).  "O^ev, 
adds  Diogenes,  I'n  xol  vvv  imr  eupeTy  KarA  rohs 
9^/iovs  Twy  *A$.  ^fiovs  iyuyvfiovs.  On  which 
Neander  remarks  that  on  this  or  similar  occasions 
altars  might  be  dedicated  to  an  Unknown  God, 
since  they  knew  not  what  God  was  offended  and 
required  to  be  propitiated.  J.  J.  S.  P. 

*  If  the  import  of  the  inscription  on  the  Athen- 
ian altar  (&,yv^(rT(f>  0€^)  was  simply  that  the  wor- 
shippers knew  not  any  longer  to  what  particiUar 
heathen  god  the  altars  were  originally  dedicated,  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  what  proper  point  of  cormection 
the  apostle  could  have  found  for  his  remark  (Acts 
xvii.  23)  with  such  a  relic  of  sheer  idolatry.  In 
that  case  their  ignorance  related  merely  to  the 
identity  of  the  god  whom  they  should  conciliate^ 
and  implied  no  recognition  of  any  power  additioniu 
to  that  of  their  heathen  deities.  A  more  aatis&o- 
tory  view  vrould  seem  to  be  that  these  altars  had 
their  orighi  in  the  feding  of  uncertainty,  which  was 
inherent  after  all  in  the  minds  of  the  heathen, 
whether  their  acknowledgment  of  the  superior  powers 
was  sufSciently  full  and  comprehensive;  in  their 
distinct  consciousness  of  the  limitation  and  imper 
fection  of  thSr  religious  views,  and  thdr  consequent 
desire  to  avoid  the  anger  of  any  still  unacknowl- 
edged god  who  might  be  unknown  to  them.  That 
no  deity  might  punish  them  for  n^lecting  his  wor- 
ship, or  remain  uninvoked  in  asking  for  blessings, 
they  not  only  erected  altars  to  all  the  gods  named 
or  known  among  them,  but  distrustful  still  lest 
they  might  not  comprehend  fully  the  extent  of  their 
sul^ection  and  dependence,  they  erected  them  also  to 
any  other  god  or  power  that  might  exist,  although 
as  yet  unrevealed  to  them.  It  is  not  to  be  objected 
that  this  exphuation  ascribes  too  much  discernment 
to  the  heathen.     (See  Psalm  xix.  1-4.  and  Pu>m. 
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.  ld-21.  j  Not  to  injdit  on  oUier  proofr  fimiuhed 
bj  eonloHioo  of  the  lieathen  thenuelves,  such  ex- 
prenioiu  as  the  oompceheusive  addrees,  —  J<  o  de- 
omm  quicquid  in  oodo  rtyit  (Horat  Epod.  v.  1); 
the  oft-uaed  formula  in  the  prayen  of  the  Greeks 
and  KomanS)  Si  dta,  n  dem;  and  the  superstitious 
dread,  which  they  manifested  in  to  many  ways,  of 
omitting  any  deity  in  their  in%x)cation8,  prove  the 
existence  of  the  feeling  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  For  ample  proof  of  this  more  enlightened 
consciousness  among  the  heathen,  see  especially 
Pfiumor,  Syttana  Thtohyict  GerUiHs  PuriorU  (Cap. 
iL  and  viii.).  Out  of  this  feeling,  therefore,  these 
altars  may  have  sprung,  because  the  supposition  is 
80  entirely  consistent  with  the  genius  of  polytheistic 
heathenism;  because  th^  many-sided  religiousness 
of  the  Athenians  would  be  so  Kpt  to  exhibit  itself 
in  some  such  demonstration;  and  especially  be- 
cause Paul  could  then  appeal  with  so  much  effect 
to  such  an  avowal  of  the  insufficiency  of  heathen- 
ism, and  to  such  a  testimony  so  borne,  indirect, 
yet  significant,  to  the  existence  of  the  one  true 
God.  Under  these  circumstances  an  allusion  to 
one  of  these  altars  by  the  apostle  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  his  saying  to  the  Athenians  thus: — **  You 
are  correct  in  acknowledging  a  divine  existence  be- 
yond any  which  the  ordinary  rites  of  your  worship 
recognize;  there  is  such  an  existence.  You  are 
correct  in  confessing  that  this  Being  is  unknown  to 
you;  you  have  no  just  conceptions  of  his  nature 
and  pafectk>ns."  He  could  add  then  with  truth, 
*Oy  ody  .  ,  .  ,  Korayy4?iXM  6fuy,  Whoniy  there- 
fore^ not  knowing  (where  hgyyoovvrtt  points  back 
evidently  to  kyv^tori^),  ye  wortMipj  this  one  I  an- 
nounce  to  you. 

The  modem  Greeks  point  out  some  niches  in  the 
rocks  at  Phaleron  as  remains  of  the  sanctuary  and 
altar  of  the  «*  Unknown  (jod  *' ;  but  these,  though 
ancient,  cannot  be  shown  to  have  any  claim  to  this 
disUnction.  It  may  be  added  that  if  the  so-called 
firjfia  at  Athens,  which  is  in  sight  from  the  Are- 
opagus, be  in  &ct  not  the  fiunous  platform  from 
which  the  orators  spoke,  but  a  /3»f(<Js,  an  altar  of 
sacrifice,  as  many  archaeologists  now  maintain,"  it 
then  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  objects  of  re- 
ligious veneration  (r&  ffefidafiara)  which  Paul  so 
eareftilly  scrutinized  (kyoBewpwy)  as  he  wandered 
through  the  city.  H. 

AL-TAS'CHITH  (nn^'n  bSI,  AI  Ta3h- 
cheth),  found  in  the  introductory  verse  to  the  four 
following  Psalms:  —  Ivii.,  Iviii.,  lix.,  Ixxv.  Liter- 
ally rendered,  the  import  of  the  words  is  "  destroy 
not*';  and  hence  some  Jewish  commentators,  in- 
cluding Rashi  C'lD*^)  and  Kimchi  (P  l'"^),  have 
regarded  nPft*"]!    /H  as  a  compendium  of  the 

aigument  treated  in  the  above-mentioned  Psalms. 
Modem  expositors,  howe^'er,  have  generally  adopted 
the  view  of  Aben-Ezra  {CommenL  on  Psalm  Ivii.), 
agreeably  to  which  "  Al  Tashcheth  *'  is  the  begin- 
ning of  srime  song  or  poem  to  the  tune  of  wUch 
those  psalms  were  to  be  chanted.         D.  W.  M. 


a  *  The  qoostion  is  argued  with  that  result  by  E. 
Jurtlus  in  liis  Attische  Studien  (Oottingen,  1862).  He 
had  excftvatioDS  made,  under  his  personal  supervision, 
around  the  "bcma  of  the  Pnyx,"  as  It  has  bwn 
thought  to  bo,  and  concludes  that  it  must  have  been 
not  the  bema  *^  but  an  altar  sacred  to  Jujrfter,  and,  as 
Indicated  by  the  style  of  the  work,  dotfaig  from  the 
earliest  AthmiUn  antiquity.*^     It  would  be  premature 
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ATLVQB.  (C  n^H  {pah.  wOd  flaet,  Ffint: 

or  iMirba  Aonwmim,  (jes.],  Sam.  U?^bH :  SXk9h\ 
[Vat  AiAci/i:]  A\m\  one  of  the  stations  of  the  la- 
raelitea  on  their  journey  to  Sinai,  the  last  befetv 
Kephidim  (Num.  ixxiii.  13, 14).  Ko  trace  of  it 
has  yet  been  found.  In  the  Seder  Olam  (Kitto, 
Cyc.  s.  V.)  it  is  stated  to  have  been  8  miles  fWmi 
Rephidim.  G. 

AL'VAH  (nib?  [i»dfc«*i««i,Hoe.x.9]: 
r«X(i :  Alioa\  a  duke  of  Edom  (Gen.  xzxvi.  40X 
written  Aliah  (H^^S  [Rom.  r«Aa«dt;  Vat  Alex. 
r«Aa;  Comp.  Aid.'  'AA4>vc(:])  in  1  Chr.  i.  51. 

*The  "duke"  in  this  and  other  passages  is 
from  the  Vulg.  «<dux  " ;  in  the  Sept  f/yc^i^.  Al- 
vah  is  thQ  name  of  a  place  as  well  as  of  a  chief^  like 
the  other  associated  names  in  the  above  passage. 
See  Tuch,  Ud}er  die  Genesis,  p.  492.  IL 

AL'VAN  OX^V  [tott,  thick,  Ges.]:  r»Aa^: 
[Alex.  TcaKufyi]  Almn),  a  Horite,  son  of  Shobal 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  23),  written  Allan  Q^b?  pAAiir; 
Vat  SwAo^;  Alex.  IwAofi;  Comp.  *\Xov^: 
Aiian])  in  1  Chr.  i.  40. 

A'MAD  {iV^y  \perh. post,staHon]rAMK; 
[Aid.  Alex.  'A/t<i8;  Comp.  ^AfiadSi]  Amaad),  an 
unknown  place  in  Asher  between  Alammefech  and 
Misheal  (Josh.  xix.  26  only).» 

AMADATHA  (Esth.  xvi.  10,  17);  and 
AMADA'THUS  (Esth.  xiL  6).     [Hammed- 

ATHA.] 

A'MAL  (b^y  [labor,  sorrow]:  'A^; 
[Vat  M.  Afioa,  H.  AftXaO  Amal),  name  of  a 
man  (1  Chr.  vii.  35)  [who  is  imknown  except  as 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Ashur,  the  son  of  Jacob, 
and  as  one  of  the  heads  of  his  tribe.] 

AM'ALEK  (r:^?^^:  •A/mA^K :  AmaUdk, 
[Amalec]),  son  of  Eliphaz  by  his  concubine  Tim- 
nah,  grandson  of  Esau,  and  one  of  the  chieftains 
("dukes"  A.  V.)  of  Edom  ((5en.  xxxvi.  12,  16;  1 
Chr.  i.  36).  His  mother  came  of  the  Horite  race, 
whose  territory  the  descendants  of  Esau  had  seized ; 
and,  although  Amalek  himself  is  represented  as  of 
equal  rank  with  the  other  sons  of  FJiphaz,  yet  his 
posterity  appear  to  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  Horite 
population,  a  "  remnant "  only  beini;  nientroDed  as 
existing  in  Edom  in  the  time  of  Ilezekiah,  when 
they  were  dispersed  by  a  band  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  43).  W.  L.  B. 

AM'ALBKITES  (D'^pb^S :  ^AfAoXrucTrm; 
[Vat  -irci-:]  AmaUctta),  a  nomadic  tribe,  which 
occupied  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  and  the  wilderoesa 
intervening  between  the  soutbem  hill-ranges  of  Pal- 
estine and  the  border  of  Egypt  (Num.  xiii.  20 ;  1 
Sam.  XV.  7,  xxvii.  8).  Arabian  historians  represent 
them  as  originally  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  whence  they  were  pressed  westward  by 
the  growth  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  spread  over 
a  portion  of  Arabia  at  a  period  antecedent  to  its 


to  adopt  this  conclusion  at  preMnt.  Such  QnA  ar- 
cluBologistB  at  Athens  as  RangaS)efl  and  such  Hellenlsti 
as  Unlay  (as  the  writer  has  learned  by  correspondence) 
still  adhere  to  the  old  opinion.  H 

b  •  Knobel  {Jotua,  p.  468)  thinks  that  Hoi/a,  the 
claimant  for  so  many  biblical  places  (see  Achsh-kpo} 
may  be  the  present  site.  Keil  {Jasua-  n.  140)  refute* 
that  opinion.  u. 
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NoSoiS.'J  AnMH,,    Haman  (Tob.  xiv.  10;  Eadi. 
X.  7,  xu.  6,  xiii.  3,  12,  i-v.  17,  xyL  10, 17). 

AM'ANA  (nj^H  [perenmai]),  apparently 
a  mountain  in  or  near  Lebanon,  —  "  from  the  head 
of  Amana  '*  (Cant.  iv.  8).  It  ia  commonly  assumed 
that  this  is  the  mountain  in  which  the  river  Abaiia 
(2  K.  V.  12;  Keri,  Targum  Jonathan,  and  margin 
of  A.  V.  "Amana*')  has  its  source,  but  in  the 
absence  of  further  research  in  the  Lebanon  this  is 
mere  assumption.    'I^  LXX.  translate  kith  opy^s 

T4<rT€«J.  CT 

*  If  Amana  and  Abana  be  the  same  (Abana), 
and  consequently  the  name  of  a  river,  the  moun- 
tain so  called,  as  the  etymology  shows  (see  above). 
must  have  taken  its  name  from  the  stream;  and 
farther,  if  this  river  be  the  Barada,  which  has  its 
sources  in  a  part  of  AnU-Lebanon  near  H«inon, 
that  part  of  Anti-Lebanon  near  Hermon  must  be 
the  part  that  was  anciently  called  Amana.  See 
Biil.  Sacra,  vi.  371 ;  and  Handb.  for  Stpna,  ii. 
558.  There  is  no  proof  that  Amana  still  exists  as 
the  n  me  of  any  part  of  this  range.^  If,  as  above 
suggested,  the  name  of  the  mountain  was  derived 
from  the  river,  and  not  the  veverse,  it  ii  less  sur- 
prising that  the  name  of  the  region  should  fade 
away  as  in  the  lapse  of  time  Amana,  the  river-name 
gave  place  to  Barada.  H. 

AMABFAH  (nn^bjl  and  =^n;-]DS :  'A/r- 
apiavA  [Alex.]  ^Kfuxpias'  Anuxrias ;'  wki)m  God 
promised,  Sim.,  Gesen.,  «'.  q.  Oc^/Murrox). 
Father  of  Ahitub,  according  to  1  Chr.  vi.  7,  52, 
and  son  of  Meraioth,  in  the  line  of  the  high-priests. 
In  Joe^us's  Hist.  (AnL  viiL  1,  §  3)  be  is  trans- 
formed into  ^ApoifKuoy* 

2.  The  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Jdioshaphat 
(2  Chr.  xix.  11).  He  was  the  son  of  Azariah,  and 
the  fifth  higfa-prlost  who  succeeded  Zadok  (1  Chr. 
ri.  11).  Nothing  is  known  of  him  beyond  his 
nanoe,  but  from  the  way  in  which  Jehoshaphat 
mentions  him  he  seems  to  have  seconded  that  pious 
king  in  his  endeavors  to  work  a  reformation  in  Is- 
rael and  Judah  (see  2  Chr.  xvii.  xix.).  Josephus, 
who  calls  him  ^Afuuriay  rhy  Up4af  "  Amaziah  the 
priest,**  unaccountably  says  of  him  that  he  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  as  well  as  2^ebadiah,  as  the 
text  now  stands.  But  if  iiear4povs  is  struck  out. 
this  absurd  statement  will  disappear  {AnL  ix.  1, 
§  1).  It  is  not  easy  to  recognize  him  in  the  won- 
derftdly  corrupt  list  of  high-priests  given  in  the 
Ant.  X.  8,  §  6.  But  he  seems  to  be  concealed  un- 
der the  strange  form  AHIAPAM02,  Axioramus 
Tlie  syllable  AH  is  corrupted  from  AS,  the  termi- 
nation of  the  preceding  mune,  Azarias,  which  has 
accidentally  adhered  to  the  beginning  of  Amariah, 
as  the  final  :S  has  to  the  very  same  name  in  the 
text  of  Nicephorus  (ap.  Seld.  de  Succeu.  p.  103), 
producing  the  form  ^ofuipias.  The  remaining 
*l^ipafios  is  not  fiur  removea  firom  ^Afiapias.  The 
successor  of  Amariah  in  the  high-priesthood  must 
have  been  Jdioiada.  In  Josephus  ^i8/as,  which  is 
a  corruption  of  *I«8^ar,  foUows  Axioramus.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  support  in  the  sacred  history 
for  the  names  Ahitub  and  Zadok,  who  are  made  to 
foUow  Amariah  in  the  genealogy,  1  Chr.  vi.  11, 12. 

3.  [In  1  Chr.  xxiv.  23,  Kom.  Aid.  'AuaSia^] 
The  head  of  a  Levitical  house  of  the  KohatUtes  in 
the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxiv.  23). 

4.  [*Ajuap(ar,  -(a;  in  2  Chr.,  Vat  Alex.  Mapuui 


AMAH 

oeeupotion  by  the  descendants  of  Joktan.  This 
aeeount  of  their  origin  hannonizes  with  Gen.  xiv.  7, 
where  the  *«coimtry  "  ("  princes  **  according  to  the 
resdmg  adopted  by  the  LXX.)  of  the  Amalekites 
ii  mentioned  several  generations  bef(n«  the  birth 
of  the  Edomite  Amalek:  it  throws  light  on  the 
traces  of  a  permanent  occupation  of  central  Pales- 
tine  in  their  passage  westward,  as  indicated  by  the 
names  Amalek  and  Mount  of  the  Amaleldtes  (Judg. 
V.  14,  xii.  15):  and  it  accounts  for  the  silence  of 
Scripture  as  to  any  relationship  between  the  Am- 
skkttes  CO  the  one  hand,  and  the  Edomites  or  the 
IffseliteB  on  the  other,  'iliat  a  mixture  of  the  two 
lamer  races  occurred  at  a  later  period,  would  in 
this  case  be  the  only  inference  from  Gen.  xxxvi. 
16,  though  many  writers  have  considered  that  pas- 
age  to  refer  to  the  origin  of  the  whole  nation,  ex- 
phining  Gen.  xiv.  7  as  a  case  of  proUpas.  The 
phjncal  character  of  the  district  which  the  Amal- 
dit»  occupied  [Arabia],  necessitated  a  nomadic 
life,  which  they  adopted  to  its  fullest  extent,  taking 
tbeir  fiunilies  with  them,  even  on  thor  military 
flxpeditions  (Judg.  vi.  5).  Their  wealth  consisted 
in  flocks  and  herds.  Mention  is  made  of  a**  town" 
(1  Sam.  XV.  5),  and  Joeephus  gives  an  exaggerated 
teeoont  of  the  capture  oH  sevml  towns  by  Saul 
(JnC  vi  7,  §  2);  but  the  towns  oouM  have  been 
ittle  more  than  stations  or  nomadic  enclosures. 
Hie  kings  or  chieftains  were  perhaps  distinguished 
by  the  hereditary  title  Agi^a;  (Num.  xxiv.  7;  1 
Sam.  XV.  8).  Two  important  routes  led  through 
the  Amalekite  district,  namely,  fh>m  Palestine  to 
^gypt  by  the  /sthmtts  of  Suez,  and  to  southern 
Alia  and  Africa  by  the  .£lanitic  arm  of  the  Red 
Sea.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  expedition 
of  the  four  kings  ((jen.  xiv.)  had  for  its  object  the 
opening  of  the  latter  route ;  and  it  is  in  connection 
with  the  former  that  the  Amalekites  first  came  in 
contact  with  the  Israelites,  whose  progress  they  at- 
tempted to  stop,  adopting  a  gueriUi  style  of  war- 
five  (Deut.  XXV.  18),  but  were  signally  defeated  at 
RETHtDiM  (Ex.  xvii.).  In  union  with  the  Ca- 
nssmtes  they  again  attacked  tlie  Isradites  on  tlie 
bonlen  of  Palestine,  and  defeated  them  near  Hor- 
n^  (Num.  xiv.  45).  Thenceforward  we  hear  of 
them  only  as  a  secondary  power,  at  one  time  m 
kigQe  with  the  Moabites  (Judg.  iii.  13),  when  they 
woe  defeated  bj  Ehud  near  Jericho;  at  another 
time  hi  league  with  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vi.  3) 
when  they  penetrated  into  the  pkun  <^  Esdraekm, 
snd  were  defeated  by  Gideon.  Saul  undertook  an 
opedition  against  them,  overrunning  their  whole 
£fltrict  ^  from  Havilah  to  Shtir,*'  and  inflicting  an 
immense  loss  upon  them  (1  Sam.  xv.).  Tlieir 
power  was  thenceforth  broken,  and  they  degenerated 
nto  a  horde  of  banditti,  whose  style  of  warfiue 

is  vdl  expressed   in    the   Hebrew   term    TTTll 

(Gesen.  /«x.)  frequently  applied  to  them  in  the 
description  of  tiicdr  contests  with  David  in  the 
oeifdiboriiood  of  Ziklag,  when  their  destruction 
vts  completed  (1  Sam.  xxvii.,  xxx.;  comp.  Num. 
.xxiv.  20).  W.  L.  B. 

A'MAM  (2n«  lgatkerinffi)lace] :  5^;  [AW. 

Gomp.  'Aftdfi:"]  Amam),  a  dty  in  the  south  of 
^■diii,  named  with  Sbema  and  Moladah  (el-Miih) 
b  Jodb.  XV.  26  only.  In  the  Alex.  LXX.  the  name 
is  joined  to  the  preceding  —  iLowpofaAfi.  Nothing 
ii  known  of  it  G. 

a  •  Dr.  BoUnson^  rsmark  (iii.  447)  is  understood  to 
AIIAN  CAfc^;   (m  ToUt,  Vat  ASofi;  Sin.   be  an  hifeience  flrom  Oant  iv.  8.  H. 
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AtHortaSy  -ia.']  The  betul  of  one  of  the  tweutj-foui 
oouneB  of  priests,  which  was  named  after  him,  in 
the  time  of  David,  of  Hezekiah,  and  of  Nehemiali 
(1  €hr.  xxiv.  14;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  15;  Neh.  x.  3,  xii. 
2, 13).     In  the  first  passage  the  name  is  written 

"^T^S,  Immtr,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  same  name. 

Another  form  of  the  name  is  ^^^^^)  Ifnri  (1 
Chr.  ix.  4),  a  man  of  Judah,  of  the  sons  of  Baui. 
Of  the  same  family  we  find, 

5.  [In  Neh.,  "^iofxaptci,  Vft.  -pet-;  in  £zr.,  Rom. 
'Afiapda^  Vat.  Mapiai  Alex.  FA.  Comp.  Aid. 
^AfjMpiaS'  Atnaria.]  Amarlah  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
(Ezr.  X.  42;  Neh.  xi.  4). 

6.  ['AfioplaSf  Alex.  -€««;  Aid.  ^Afioplas.] 
An  ancestor  of  Zephaniah  the  prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1). 

A.  C.  H. 

7.  i2cuiapla  {YsX.  -pft-].)  A  descendant  of 
Pharez,  tne  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  4).  Probably 
the  same  as  Imri  in  1  Chr.  ix.  4.       W.  A.  W. 

AMARI'AS  {*Afiaplas;  [Vat.  AfMpetias:] 
Ameriy  Amefias),  Amariah  1  (1  Esdr.  viii.  2;  2 
Esdr.  i.  2).  W.  A.  W. 

AM'ASA  (b?TO?,  a  burden:  'A/Ac<r<rat, 
[etc. ;  Vat.  Alex.  Auctrcracf,  etc. :]  Amasa).  1.  Son 
of  Ithra  or  Jether,  by  Abigail,  David*s  sister  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  25).  He  joined  Ab^om  in  his  rebellion,  and 
was  by  him  appointed  commander-in-ehief  in  the 
place  of  Joab,  by  whom  he  was  totally  defeated  in 
the  forest  of  Ephraim  (2  Sam.  xviiL  6).  When 
Joab  inciured  the  displeasure  of  David  for  killing 
Absalom,  David  forgave  the  treason  of  Amasa,  rec- 
ognized him  as  his  nq»hew,  and  appointed  him  Joab's 
successor  (xix.  13).  Joab  afterwards,  when  they 
were  both  in  pursuit  of  the  rebel  Sheba,  pretended 
to  salute  Amasa,  and  stabbed  him  with  his  snord 
(xx.  10),  which  he  held  concealed  in  his  left  hand. 

Whether  Amasa  be  identical  with  *^9?pV  who  is 
mentioned  among  David's  commanders  (1  Chr.  xii. 
18),  is  uncertain  (Ewald,  Gesch.  Israel,  ii.  644). 

2.  ['Aficurlas;  Vat.  Afuurtias.]  A  prince  of 
Ephroim,  son  of  Iladlai,  m  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2 
Chr.  xx\'iii.  12).  R.  W.  B. 

AMA^AI  [3  syl.]  ^tt^D??,  in  pause  >trf  ? 
[burderuome]:  ^Afitirtrlj  *Afjia0l;  [Vat.  Auco-crci, 
AfLa$(tasy]  Alex.  Auas  in  1  Chr.  vi.  25:  Amasai). 
L  A  Kobathite,  father  of  Mahath  and  ancestor  of 
Samuel  and  Ethan  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  25,  35). 

2.  ('Afuurai;  FA.  Afuurt-)  Chief  of  the  cap- 
tams  (LXX.  "thirty")  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
who  deserted  to  Duvid  while  an  outlaw  at  Zilclag 
(1  Chr.  xii.  18).  Whether  he  was  the  same  as 
Amasa,  David's  nephew,  is  uncertain. 

3.  CAfxaaai;  FA.  Aftcurc)  One  of  the  priests 
who  blew  trumpets  before  Uie  Ark,  when  David 
brought  it  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr. 
XV.  24). 

4.  i'AfAoal;  [Vat.  Mcuri.])  Another  Kobath- 
ite, fiither  of  another  Mahath,  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12),  unless  the  name  is  that  of  a 
fiunily.  W.  A.  W. 

AMA'SHAI  [3  syL]  OP^'^J :  'Afuuria; 
[Vat  -<rcia;]  Alex.  AfuffaX '  Amasml).  Son  of 
Azared,  a  priest  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xi. 
13);  apparently  the  same  as  Maasiai  (1  Chr.  ix. 
12).     Tlie  name  is  property  "  Amaahsai." 

W.  A.  W. 

AMASr AH  (n^PP?  [KJ*om  JcActwA  ieors] : 


AMAZTAW 

Afjuwl<u'%  [Vat.  Mcurcuasi]  Akx.  f/laatuliaS'  Asia- 
siaa).  Son  of  Zichri,  and  captam  of  200,000  war- 
riors of  Judah,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chi: 
xvu.  16).  W.  A.  W. 

AaMATH.     [Hamath.] 

AM'ATHEIS  [3  syl.]  CAuoBias;  [Vat  EfuO- 
Ou;  Aid.  Alex.  'EftaBtis;  Wechel  'Afta$€lsi] 
£mew)j  1  Esdr.  ix.  29.     [Athlal] 

AM'ATHIS  (in  some  copies  Amathas), 
«THK  LAND  OF  '*  (^  ^AfiaSlris  x^fx^^'"  *  <JJ«t"ct 
to  the  north  of  Palestine,  in  which  Jonathan  Macca- 
baeus  met  the  forces  of  Demetrius  (1  Mace  xiL  25). 
From  the  context  it  is  evidently  Hamatu.     G. 

AMAZFAH  (n;VeH  or  J^HJ^'^K,  strenyih 
of  Jehvcah:  'Afifffclas  [Vat  -<r«-],  'Afuurlasi 
Anu!si(ts)y  son  of  Joash,  and  eighth  king  of  Judah, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  25,  on  the  mur- 
der of  his  fiither,  and  punished  the  murderers;  spar- 
ing, however,  their  children,  in  accordance  with 
Deut.  xxiv.  16,  as  the  2d  book  of  Kings  (xiv.  6) 
expressly  informs  us,  thereby  implying  that  the  pre- 
cept had  not  been  generally  observed.  In  order  to 
restore  his  kingdom  to  the  greatness  of  Jehoaha- 
phat's  days,  he  nmde  war  on  the  Edomites,  defeated 
them  in  the  valley  of  Salt,  south  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(the  scene  of  a  great  victory  in  David's  time,  2  Sam. 
viii.  13;  1  Chr.  x^iii.  12;  Ps.  be.  title),  and  took 
their  capital,  Selah  or  Petra,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Jokteel,  i.  e.  prcetnittm  Dti  (Geacnius  m 
roce),  which  was  also  borne  by  one  of  his  own  Jew- 
ish cities  (Josh.  xv.  38).  W«  read  m  2  Chr.  xxv. 
12-14,  that  the  victorious  Jews  threw  10,000 
Edomites  from  the  cli&,  and  that  Amaziah  per- 
formed religious  ceremonies  in  honor  of  tlie  gods 
of  the  country;  an  exception  to  the  general  charac- 
ter of  his  rdgn  {cL  2  K.  xiv.  3,  with  2  Clir.  xxr. 
2).  In  consequence  of  this  he  was  overtaken  by 
misfortune.  Having  already  oflended  the  Hebrews 
of  the  northern  kingdom  by  sending  back,  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  prophet's  direction,  some  mercenary 
troops  whom  he  had  hired  fh>m  it,  he  had  the  fool- 
ish arrogance  to  challenge  Joash  king  of  Israel  to 
battle,  despising  probably  a  sovereign  whose  strength 
had  been  exhausted  by  Syrian  wars,  and  who  had 
not  yet  made  himself  respected  by  the  great  suc- 
cesses recorded  in  2  K.  xiii.  25.  But  Judah  was 
completely  defeated,  and  Amaziah  himself  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed  by  Joash  to  Jerusa- 
lem, which,  according  to  Josephus  {AnL  ix.  9,  3), 
opened  its  gates  to  the  conqueror  under  a  threat 
that  othem^  he  would  put  Amaziah  to  death. 
We  do  not  know  the  historian's  authority  for  this 
statement,  but  it  explains  the  fact  that  the  city 
was  taken  apparently  without  resistance  (2  K.  xIt. 
13).  A  portion  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  on  the 
side  towards  the  Israelitish  frontier  was  broken 
down,  and  treasures  and  hostages  were  carried  off 
to  Samaria.  Amaziah  lived  15  years  after  the 
death  of  Joash ;  and  in  the  29th  year  of  his  reign 
was  murdered  by  conspirators  at  Lachish,  whither 
he  had  retired  for  safety  from  Jerusalem.  The 
chronicler  seems  to  r^ard  this  as  a  punishment  for 
his  idohktry  in  Edom,  though  his  huiguage  is  not 
very  dear  on  the  point  (2  Chr.  xxv.  27) ;  and  doub^ 
less  it  is  very  probable  that  the  conspiracy  was  % 
consequence  of  the  low  state  to  which  Judah  must 
have  been  reduced  in  the  hitter  part  of  his  reigOf 
alter  the  Edomitish  war  and  hiuniliation  inflicted 
by  Joash  lung  of  Israel  His  reign  lasted  fh>m  b. 
c.  837  to  809.     (Clinton,  Fasti  HeUemd^  L  325.) 
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AMBASSADOB 

S  [*AMao-(w.]  Priest  of  the  golden  calf  at 
Bethel,  who  endeavored  to  drive  the  prophet  Amoe 
from  Israel  into  Judah,  and  complained  of  him  to 
kii^  Jeroboam  11.  (Am.  viL  10). 

3.  ["Afut^Uh  Vat  -o'cut.]  A  descendant  of 
Smeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  34). 

^   ["A/ifovtch  Vat.   -o'cta ;   Alex.   MatirauL ; 
Comp.  AkL  AuaalaJ]     A  Levite  (1  Chr.  vi.  45). 
G.  E.  L.  C. 

AMBASSADOR.      Sometimes    'i^^    and 

sometimes  ?fH7P  is  thus  rendered,  and  the  oo- 
euirence  of  both  terms  in  the  parallel  clauses  of 
Pror.  xiiL  17  seems  to  show  that  they  approximate 
to  ajnonyms.  The  office,  like  its  designation,  was 
not  definite  nor  permanent,  but  pro  re  natd  merely. 
The  precept  given  Deut.  xx.  10,  seems  to  imply 
iMne  such  agency;  rath^,  however,  that  of  a  mere 
Doneio,  often  bearing  a  letter  (2  K.  v.  5,  xix.  14) 
than  of  a  legate  empowered  to  treat  The  inviob- 
hifity  of  such  an  officer's  person  may  perhaps  be  in- 
ferred finom  the  only  recorded  infraction  of  it  being 
fiA>w«!d  with  unusual  severities  towards  the  van- 
quished, probaUy  designed  as  a  condign  chastise- 
ment of  that  offense  (2  Sam.  x.  2-^;  cf.  xii.  26- 
31).  The  eariiest  examples  of  ambassadors  em- 
ployed occur  in  the  cases  of  Edom,  Moab,  and  the 
Amorites  (Num.  xx.  14,  xxi.  21;  Judg.  xi.  17-19), 
ifienrards  in  that  of  the  fraudulent  Gibeonites 
(Josh.  ix.  4,  <&c),  and  in  the  instances  of  civil  strife 
■Kntioned  Judg.  xi.  12,  and  xx.  12.  (See  Cunse- 
Tu  Je  Rep,  H^r,  ii.  20,  with  notes  by  J.  Nico- 
bns.  Ugol.  iii.  771-4.)  They  are  mentioned 
more  frequently  during  and  after  the  contact  of  the 
great  a4iaoent  raouarehies  of  Syria,  Babylon,  Ac, 
with  those  of  Judah  and  Israel,  e.  g.  in  the  inva- 
swn  of  Sennacherib.  They  were  usually  men  of 
high  rank;  as  in  that  case  the  chief  captain,  the 
diief  cupbearer,  and  chief  of  the  eunuchs  were 
deputed,  and  were  met  by  delegates  of  similar  dig- 
nity from  Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  17,  18;  see  also 
h.  XXX.  4).  Ambassadors  are  found  to  have  been 
employed,  not  only  on  occasions  of  hostile  challenge 
or  msolent  menace  (2  K.  xiv.  8;  1  K.  xx.  2,  6), 
but  of  friendly  compliment,  of  request  for  alliance 
or  other  aid,  of  submissive  deprecation,  and  of  curi- 
ous bqoiry  (2  K.  xiv.  8,  xvL  7,  xviiL  14;  2  dir. 
xxxu.  31).  The  dispatch  of  ambassadors  with  ur- 
gent haste  is  introduced  as  a  token  of  national  gran- 
deur in  the  obscure  prophecy  Is.  xviii.  2.    H.  H. 

AKBER  C^^tn,  chathmal;  n^p^Hy 
ekashmilAk:  fjkeKTpoif:  eledrum)  occurs  only  in 
Ex.  i.  4,  27,  Tiii.  2.  In  the  first  passage  the 
prophet  compares  it  with  the  brightness  in  which 
he  liefadd  the  heavenly  apparition  who  gave  him 
the  dhrine  commands.  In  the  second,  ^  the  ^ory 
of  the  (Sod  of  Israel  **  is  represented  as  having, 
**  from  the  appearance  of  his  loins  even  downward, 
fbe;  and  from  his  loins  even  upward  as  the  appear- 
nee  of  brightnen,  as  the  color  of  amber.'*  It  Lb 
by  no  means  a  matter  of  certainty,  notwithstand- 
ing  Bochart*s  dissertation  and  the  conclusion  he 
eomei  to  {Hieroz,  iii.  876,  ed.  Rosenmiill.),  that 
the  Hebrew  word  ckashmal  denotes  a  metal,  and 
not  the  fbisil  rerin  called  amber y  although  perhaps 
the  probabifitki  are  more  in  fiivor  of  the  metal. 
Dr.  Harris  {NaL  Hut,  Bib,  art  ">  Amber  '*)  asserts 
that  the  tnndaton  of  the  A.  V.  couM  not  mean 
amber,  "for  that  being  a  bituminous  substance, 
becoidtoi  £m  as  soon  as  it  foels  the  fire,  and  soon 
fitnlffa  and  eonsomet.*'  But  this  is  founded  on 
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a  misoonstmction  of  the  words  of  the  prophet,  who 
does  not  say  that  what  he  saw  was  amber,  but  of 
the  color  of  amber  {PicL  Bib.  note  on  Ex.  viii.  2). 
The  context  cf  the  passages  referred  to  above  is 
deariy  as  much  in  fitvor  of  amber  as  of  metaL 
Neither  do  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  afford  any  certain 
clew  to  identificatwn,  ibr  the  word  electron  was 
used  by  the  Greeks  to  express  both  amber  and  a 
certain  mettly  composed  of  gold  and  silver,  and  hekl 
in  very  high  estimation  by  the  andeuts  (Plin.  ff. 
N.  xxxiii.  4).  It  is  a  curbus  fiwt,  that  in  the  con- 
text of  all  tiie  passages  where  mention  of  electron 
is  made  in  the  works  of  Greek  authors  (Horn,  see 
below;  Hes.  8c.  Here  142;  Soph.  Antiff.  1038; 
Aristoph.  £q.  532;  ^.),  no  evidence  is  afforded  to 
help  us  to  determine  what  the  electron  was.  In 
the  Odyssey  (iv.  73)  it  is  mentioned  as  enriching 
Mendaus's  palace,  together  with  copper,  gold,  sil- 
yetj  and  ivory.  In  Od.  xr.  460,  xviii.  296,  a  neck- 
hce  of  gold  is  said  to  be  fitted  with  electron. 
Pliny,  in  the  chapter  quoted  above,  understands 
the  dectron  in  Mendaus's  palace  to  be  the  meioL 
But  with  respect  to  the  gold^  neddace,  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  amber  necklaces  have  been  long  used, 
as  they  were  deemed  an  amulet  against  throat  dis- 
eases. Beads  of  amber  are  frequently  found  in 
British  barrows  with  entire  necklaces  (Foebr.  An- 
tiq.  i.  283).  Theophrastus  (ix.  18,  §  2;  and  Fr. 
ii.  29,  ed.  Schneider),  it  is  certain,  uses  the  term 
electron  to  denote  amber^  for  he  speaks  of  its  at- 
tracting properties.  On  the  other  hand,  that  elec- 
tron  was  understood  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  a 
metal  composed  of  one  part  of  silver  to  every  four 
of  gold,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Pliny  to  show; 
but  whether  the  eariy  Gredcs  intended  the  metal  or 
the  amb^,  or  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the 
other,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty. 
Passow  bdieves  that  the  metal  was  always  denoted 
by  electron  in  the  writings  of  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
and  that  amber  was  not  knovm  till  its  introduction 
by  the  Phoenicians;  to  which  circumstance,  as  he 
thinks,  Herodotus  (iii.  115,  who  seems  to  speak  of 
the  resin,  and  not  the  metal)  refers.  Others  again, 
with  Buttmann  (AfythoL  ii.  337),  maintain  that  the 
electron  denoted  mnber,  and  they  very  reasonably 
refer  to  the  ancient  myth  of  the  origin  of  amber. 
Pliny  {ff.  N.  xxxviL  cap.  2)  ridicules  the  Greek 
writers  for  theur  credulity  in  the  fiibulous  origin  of 
this  substance;  and  especially  finds  taxdi  with 
Sophocles,  who,  in  some  lost  pbty,  appears  to  have 
bdieved  In  it. 

From  these  considerations  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  identify  the  chashmal  by  the  help 
of  the  LXX.,  or  to  say  whether  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  mietal  or  the  fossil  resin  by  the  word. 
There  is,  however,  one  reason  to  be  adduced  m 
fi&vor  of  the  chashmal  denoting  the  metal  rather 
than  the  resin,  and  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the  ety- 
mology of  the  Hebrew  name,  which,  according  to 
C^esenius,  seems  to  be  compounded  of  two  words 
which  together  =:  polished  copper.  Bochart  {ffie- 
roz.  iii.  885)  coiyectures  that  chashmal  is  com- 
pounded of  two  Qialdee  words  meaning  copper — 
ffold^orej  to  which  he  refers  the  aurichaiwn.  But 
amichalcum  is  in  all  probability  only  the  Latin 
form  of  the  Greek  orichaloon  {mountain  copper). 
(See  Smith's  LaL-Engl  DicL  s.  v.  "Orichalcum.") 
Isidorus,  however  {Orig.  xvi.  19),  sanctions  the 
etymokigy  which  Boehart  adopts.  But  the  electron^ 
according  to  Pliny,  Pausanias  (v.  12,  §  6),  and  the 
numerous  auth<nities  quoted  by  Bochart,  was  com- 
posed of  gold  and  ttwer^  not  of  gold  and  copper. 
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The  Hebrew  word  may  denote  dther  the  metal 
tUciron  or  amber ;  but  it  must  still  be  left  as  a 
question  which  of  the  two  substances  is  really  in- 
tended. W.  U. 

♦AMEDATHA,  Esth.  iii.  1,  A.  V.  ed.  1611, 
for  Hammedatha.  A. 

AltfEN  0?S),  Uterally,  "firm,  true;"  and, 
used  as  a  substantive,  "that  which  is  true," 
"truth"  (Is.  bcv.  16);  a  word  used  in  strong  as- 
severations, fixing  as  it  were  the  stamp  of  truth 
upon  the  assertion  which  it  accompanied,  and  mak- 
ing it  binding  as  an  oath  (comp.  Num.  v.  22). 
In  the  LXX.  of  1  Chr.  xvi.  36,  Neh.  v.  13,  %-iii.  6, 
the  word  appears  in  the  form  ^A/a^i',  which  is  used 
throughout  the  N.  T.  In  other  passages  the  Heb. 
is  rendered  by  y^votro,  except  in  Is.  Lev.  16.  The 
Vulgate  adopts  the  Hebrew  word  in  all  cases  ex- 
cept in  the  Psalms,  where  it  is  translated  ^a<.  In 
Deut.  xxvii.  16-26,  the  people  were  to  say  "  Amen," 
as  the  Levites  pronounced  each  of  the  curses  upon 
Moimt  Ebal,  signifying  by  this  their  assent  to  the 
conditions  under  whidi  the  curses  would  be  in- 
flicted. In  accordance  with  this  usage  we  find 
that,  among  the  Rabbins,  "  Amen  "  involves  the 
ideas  of  swearing,  acceptance,  and  truthfulness. 
The  first  two  are  illustrated  by  the  passages  already 
quoted;  the  last  by  1  K.  i.  36;  John  iii.  3,  5,  11 
(A.  V.  "  verily  "),  in  which  the  assertions  are  made 
with  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  and  then  strength- 
ened by  the  repetition  of  "Amen."  "Amen" 
was  the  proper  response  of  the  person  to  whom  an 
oath  was  adminbtered  (Neh.  v.  13,  viii.  6;  1  Chr. 
xvi.  36;  Jer.  xi.  5,  marg.);  and  the  Deity,  to  whom 
appeal  is  made  on  such  occasions,  is  called  "the 
(jod  of  Amen''  (Is.  Ixr.  16),  as  being  a  witness  to 
the  sincerity  of  the  implied  compact.  With  a  sim- 
ilar significance  Christ  is  called  "  the  Amen^  the 
&itlifui  and  true  witness"  (Rev.  iii.  14;  comp. 
John  i.  14,  xiv.  6;  2  Cor.  i.  20).  It  is  matter  of 
tradition  that  in  the  Temple  the  "  Amen  "  was 
not  uttered  by  the  people,  but  that,  instead,  at  the 
OQDclusion  of  the  priest's  prayers,  they  responded, 
"  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  glory  of  his  kingdom 
for  ever  and  ever."  Of  this  a  trace  is  supposed  to 
remain  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  I.ord*s 
Prayer  (comp.  Rom.  xi.  36).  But  in  the  syna- 
gogues aiid  private  houses  it  was  customary  for  the 
people  or  members  of  the  fiunily  who  were  present 
to  say  "  Amen  "  to  the  prayers  which  were  ofiTered 
by  the  minister  or  the  master  of  the  house,  and 
the  custom  remained  in  the  early  Christian  church 
(Matt.  vi.  18;  1  Cor.  xiv.  16).  And  not  only  pub- 
lic prayers,  but  those  offered  in  private,  and  doxol- 
ogies,  were  approprisUely  concluded  with  "  Amen  " 
(Rom.  ix.  5,  xL  36,  xv.  33,  xvi.  27;  2  Cor.  xiii.  14 
(13),  Ac.).  W.  A.  W. 

•  The  'Au^y  of  the  received  text  at  the  end  of 
most  of  the  books  of  the  N.  T.,  is  probably  genuine 
only  in  Rom.,  Gal.,  Heb.  (?),  2  Pet.  (V),  and 
Jnde.  A. 

AMETHYST  (n9V5nbj»,    ochlamAh:  i^^ 

dv^ros'  amethyttw).  Mention  is  made  of  this 
precious  stone,  which  formed  the  third  in  the  third 
row  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate,  in  Ex.  xxviii. 
19,  xxxix.  12,  « And  the  third  row  a  ligure,  an 
agate,  and  an  amethyst."  It  occurs  also  in  the  N. 
T.  <Re%'.  xxi.  20)  as  the  twelfth  stone  which  gar- 
nished the  foundations  of  the  wall  of  the  heavaily 
Jerusalem.  O)mmentators  generally  are  agreed 
that  the  ameOtytt  is  the  stone  indicated  by  the 
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Hebrew  word,  an  opinion  which  is  abojMlanUy  sop* 
ported  by  tbe  ancient  versions.  The  Taigum  of 
Jerusalem  indeed  reads  iniaragdin  {smnruydMs)\ 
those  of  Jonathan  and  Onkekis  hare  two  words 
idiicfa  signify  "calf's-eye"  {oadus  vUuU),  which 
Braunius  {de  VestU.  Sacerd.  Heb.  ii.  711)  conject- 
ures may  be  identical  with  the  BeU  oculus  of  the 
Assyrians  (Plin.  U.  N.  xxx^ii.  10),  the  CoCt  eye 
Chalcedony^  according  to  Ajasson  and  Desfontaines,' 
but  as  Braunius  has  observed,  the  woid  achldmAJt 
according  to  the  best  and  most  ancient  authorities 
signifies  omethytL 

Modem  mineralogists  by  the  term  amethyst  usu- 
ally understand  the  amethystine  variety  of  quartz, 
which  is  crystalline  and  highly  tnmsparent:  it  is 
sometimes  <»lled  Rote  quartz^  and  contains  alumina 
and  oxide  of  manganese.  There  is,  however,  an- 
otha*  mineral  to  which  the  name  of  Onental  am^' 
thy«t  is  usually  applied,  and  which  is  far  more  val- 
uable than  the  quartz  kind.  This  is  a  crystalline 
variety  of  Corundum,  bmg  found  more  especially 
in  the  £.  and  W.  Indies.  It  is  extremely  hard  and 
bright,  and  generally  of  a  purple  cok)r,  wbicb,  bow- 
ever,  it  may  readily  be  made  to  lose  by  subjeetSng 
it  to  fire.  In  all  probability  the  common  Atneikyi- 
tine  quartz  is  the  mineral  denoted  by  achl&mAk  ; 
for  Pliny  q)eak8  of  the  amethyst  being  easily  cut 
{tcalpturU  fadtis,  H.  N.  xxxvii.  9),  whereas  the 
Oriental  amethyst  is  inferior  only  to  the  diamond  in 
hardness,  and  is  moreover  a  comparatively  rare  gem. 

The  Greek  word  amelkwtos,  the  origin  of  the 
English  amethytlj  is  usually  derived  from  a,  "  not,*' 
and  ^eOtW,  "  to  be  intoxicated,"  this  stone  having 
been  bcdleved  to  have  the  power  <^  dispelling  drunk- 
enness in  those  who  wore  it.  (Dionys.  Perieg. 
1122;  AnihoL  Palat.  9,  762;  Martini,  Jixcun.  168.) 
Pliny,  however  {If.  N.  xxxvii.  9),  sa}'8,  "  The  name 
which  these  stones  have  is  to  be  traced  to  tbeir  pe- 
culiar tint,  which,  after  approximating  to  the  color 
of  wine  shades  off  into  a  violet"  llieophrastna 
also  alludes  to  its  wine-like  color."  W.  H. 

A^I  ops  [ardiUect,  Fiirst]:  'H/iet:  And) 
name  of  one  of  "Solomon's  servants"  (Ezr.  iL  57), 
called  Amon  (V*^-!^  DH/t//*;  Vat.  Alex.  FA. 
H/ac(/a;  Ck)mp.  ^Afi^y:  Amon])  in  Neh.  vii.  59 
Ami  is  probably  a  corrupted  form  of  Amon. 

AMIS' AD  AB  CAfuyaBdfi:  Aminadab).  Am- 
MiNADAB  1  (Matt.  i.  4;  Luke  iii.  33). 

W.  A.  W. 

AMITTTAI  [3  syl.]  C'ritlK  [true,  faithful]: 
'AfioBl;  [Vat.  Sin.  -6ci:]  Amalhi),  fother  of  the 
prophet  Jonah  (2  K.  xiv.  26;  Jon.  i.  1). 

*  AMIZ'ABAD,  1  Chr.  xxvii.  6.  So  the  A. 
Y.  ed.  1611,  etc.  foUovring  the  Vulgate,  the  Gene- 
van version,  and  the  Bishops*  Bible,  for  the  correct 
form  Amhizabad.  A. 

AMItfAH,  the  hiU  of  (nr  S  n^n?  [tnother, 

cubit  f  but  here,  accordmg  to  Fiirst,  o^t^ec^te,  after 
an  Aramaean  and  Talmudic  usage] :  6  fiouyhs  'Aur 
fidy;  [Alex.  Comp.  'Afifidi  Aid.  ^EfifidT:]  cowt 
aqua  ihtctus),  a  hill  "  Setcmg  "  Giah  by  the  way  of 
the  wilderness  of  Gibeon,  named  as  the  point  to 
which  Joab's  pursuit  of  Abner  after  the  death  of 
Asahel  extended  (2  Sam.  ii.  24).  Josephus  {Ant. 
vii- 1)  §  3)  riiros  rts,  ty  ^A/AfniTay  Ka\ovfft  (comp. 
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Targ.  Jon.  Snc^).  Both  Symmachui  (p^)j 
and  Hieodotioa  \i9p«eytrY6s)y  agree  with  the  Vul- 
giie  in  an  mUuson  to  some  waterooune  here.  Can 
this  point  to  the  "excavated  fountain/'  "under  the 
high  roek,'*  described  aa  near  Gibeon  {EirJib)  by 
Bobinaon(i.  455)?  G. 

•  AMMEDATHA,  Esth.  iii.  10,  A.  Y.  ed. 
1611,  for  Uammedatha.  A. 

AM^I  OS?:  Aa^s/iov:  pjw/ia meiw), i. e., 
as  explained  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  "my 
people  ^' ;  a  figmntive  name  applied  to  the  kingdom 
of  brael  in  token  of  God's  reconciliation  with  them, 
and  their  position  as  "  sons  of  the  living  God/*  in 
eootrast  vidth  the  equally  significant  name  Lo-am- 
mif  given  by  the  prophci  Hosea  to  his  second  son 
by  Gomer,  the  daughter  of  LMbhum  (Hos.  ii.  1). 
Id  the  f^">p  Tnantwr  ^^^hiimttli  oontnuta  with  Lo- 
Bobamah.  W.  A  W. 

AM'MIDOI,  in  some  copies  [e.  g,  ed.  1611] 
Ammid'ioi  {"hfiiuZoi  or  *A/ifil8ioi),  named  in  1 
Eadr.  v.  90  among  those  who  came  up  from  Baby- 
lon with  ZorobabeL  The  three  names  Pira,  Cha- 
dba,  and  A.  are  faiserted  between  Beeroth  and 
Ramah,  without  any  corresponding  words  in  the 
panlld  lists  of  Ezra  or  Nehemiah. 

•  Fritzsche  (m  /be)  identifies  *A/i/J8ioi  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Humtah,  Josh.  xv.  54.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  authority  for  the  form  "Kfifulot, 

AM'MIEL  (^S^??  [P^pi*  of  God']', 
•A^cHJx;  [Vat.  Afi€ii;\:]  Ammid),  L  The  spy 
idectied  by  Moses  bom  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Num. 
xiu.  12). 

2.  (Akx.  A/U17P,  Vulg.  Ammihel  in  2  Sam. 
xviL  27;  [Vat.  in  2  Sam.  ix.,  Aftarip^  A/icnyA].) 
The  fiither  of  Machir  of  Lodebar  (2  Sam.  ix.  4,  5, 
rrii.  27). 

3.  The  fiUher  of  Bathahua,  or  Bathslieba,  the 
wife  of  David  (1  Chr.  iii.  5),  called  Eliam  in  2 
Sam.  xi.  3;  the  Hebrew  letters,  which  are  the  same 
m  the  two  names,  being  transposed.  He  was  the 
no  of  AhiibopheU  David's  prime  minister. 

4.  [Vat  A/ie(i}A..]  The  sixth  son  of  Obed-edom 
(I  Chr.  xxvi.  5),  and  one  of  the  doorkeepers  of  the 
Temple.  W.  A.  W. 

AMMrHUD  ("nmar  [people  o/Judahy. 
%uo(ii  in  Num.,  *Afuov8  [Vat  A/uovctS]  in  1 
Chr.:  AmmuJ).  L  An  Ephniimite,  &ther  of 
EBahama,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodos  (Num.  i.  10,  u.  18,  vii.  48,  53,  x.  22),  and 
through  him  ancestor  of  Joshua  (1  Chr.  vii.  26). 

2.  (2f/uDtf5;  Alex.  ExuovS.)  A  Simeonite, 
btherof  Shemuel,  chief  ofthe  tribe  at  the  Ume  of 
the  diviskn  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  20). 

3.  {'la/uo69;  [Vat  Bfvio^ctovS;]  Alex.  Afur 
•vS.)  The  father  of  Pedahel,  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali  at  the  same  time  (Num.  xxxiv.  28). 

4.  (^-i^t?,  Keri  'V\n>ipV:  'E/ao<55.) 
Amnrihnd,  or  "Anmuchur/*  as  the  written  text 
has  it,  was  the  fiither  of  Tafanai,  king  of  Geshur 
(3  Sam.  xiii  37). 

^.  (So^tMvS;  [Vat  %tuAutov  or  -a$;]  Alex. 
Kfuovi.)  A  descendant  «  Pharez,  son  of  Judah 
a  Chr.  ix.  4).  W.  A.  W. 

AMMIN'ADAB  (2'lT^V :  'AfuyaSdfi 
[Vat  -^1^] :  Aminadnb ;  one  of  the  people^  i.  e. 
^mily,  (/  tkt  prince  {famuhu  prtncipU)^  Gesen. ; 


man  of  generontyy  Fiirst,  who  ascribes  to  D^ 
the  sense  of  "homo**  as  its  primitive  mwuiing. 
The  passages,  Ps.  ex.  3,  Cant  vi.  12,  maigin.  seem 
however  rather  to  suggest  the  sense  my  people  u 
wUUng).  1.  Son  of  Kam  or  Aram,  and  fitther  of 
Nahshon,  or  Naasson  (as  it  is  written.  Matt.  i.  4; 
Lake  iii.  33),  who  was  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  at  the  first  numbering  of  Israel  in  the  second 
year  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  7,  ii.  3;  Ruth  iv.  1», 
20;  1  Chr.  u.  10).  We  gatlier  hence  that  Am- 
minadab  died  in  Egypt  before  the  Exodus,  which  ac- 
cords with  the  mention  of  him  in  Ex.  vi.  23,  where 
we  read  that  "  Aaron  took  him  Elisheba  daughter 
of  Amminadab,  sister  of  Nahshon,  to  wife,  and  she 
bare  him  Nadab  and  Abihu,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar." 
This  also  indicates  that  Amminadab  must  have 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  most  grievous  oppression 
of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  He  is  the  fourth  gen- 
eration after  Judah  the  patriareh  of  his  tribe,  and 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  Jesus  Ciirut.  Nothing 
more  is  recorded  of  him;  but  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  to  Aaron  may  be  marked  as  the  earliest 
instance  of  alliance  between  the  royal  Une  of  Judah 
and  the  priestly  line  of  Aaron.  And  the  name  of 
his  grandson  Nadab  may  be  noted  as  probably  given 
in  honor  of  Ammi-nadab  his  grandfiUher. 

2.  The  chief  of  the  112  sons  of  Uzziel,  a  junior , 
LeviUcal  house  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Kohathites 
(Ex.  vi.  18),  in  the  days  of  David,  whom  that  king 
sent  for,  together  with  Uriel,  Asaiah,  Joel,  Shem- 
aiah,  and  Eliel,  other  chief  &thers  of  Levitical 
houses,  and  Zadok  and  Abiathar  the  priests,  to 
bring  the  ark  of  (xod  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  1(^ 
12),  to  the  tent  which  he  had  pitched  for  it  The 
passage  last  quoted  is  instructive  as  to  the  mode  of. 
naming  the  houses ;  for  besides  the  sons  of  Kohath, 
120,  at  v.  5,  we  have  the  sons  of  Elizaphan,  200, 
at  V.  8,  of  Hebron,  80,  at  v.  9,  and  of  Uzziel,  112, 
at  v.  10,  aU  of  them  Kohathites  (Num.  iU.  27, 30). 

3.  [Alex.  Itreaap.]  At  1  Chr.  vi.  22  (7,  Heb. 
B.)  Izbar,  the  sou  of  Kohath,  and  &ther  of  Korah, 
is  called  Amminadab,  and  the  Vatican  LXX.  has 
the  same  reading.  (The  Alexandrine  has  Izhar.) 
But  it  is  probably  only  a  clerical  error. 

4.  In  Cant  ri.  12  it  is  uncertain  whether  we 

ought  to  read  ^^7?*^??>  Amminadib^  with  tha 
A.  v.,  or  2^"IJ  ^^'^y  ♦wy  mllmg  people ^  as  hi 

the  margin.  If  Amminadib  is  a  proper  name,  it 
is  thought  to  be  either  the  name  of  some  one  &mou« 

for  his  swift  chariots,  .1*0^^^,  or  that  there  \» 
an  allusion  to  Abinadab,  and  to  the  new  cart  on 
which  they  made  to  ride  (^^'^S'l^  the  ark  of 
Ck)d  (2  Sam.  vi.  3).  But  this  last,  though  pei^ 
haps  intended  by  the  LXX.  version  of  Otnt,  which 
has  *A/uyaS^,  is  scarcely  probable.    In  vii.  2  (1 

A  V.)  the  LXX.  also  render  nnj-H?,  "oh! 
prince's  daughter,"  by  9{tyartp  'NoBdfiy  and  m  the 
Cod.  Alex.  evyar€p  *Kfuyaid$.  A  C.  H. 

AMMIN'ADIB  (Cant  vi.  12).     [Ammwa- 

DAfi  4.] 

AMMISHAiyDAI  [4  syl.]  C*???'*©'? 
[pecple  of  the  Almighty]:  »A/a<raJat;  [Vat 
-fiti'i  exc.  in  Num.  x.  25 ;]  Alex.  A/iicraSox,  exc 
Num.  ii.  25,  2a/ii(ra8ai,  and  Nura  x.  25,  Miaraieu  '• 
Amisaddatj  AmmisaddaX).  The  &ther  of  Ahiezer. 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Num.  i.  12,  ii.  25,  vii.  66,  71,  x.  25).     His  nam« 
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li  one  of  the  few  which  we  find  at  this  period  com- 
pounded  with  the  ancient  name  of  God,  Shaddai; 
Zumbaddai,  and  possibly  Shedeur,  are  the  only 
other  instances,  and  both  belong  to  this  early  time. 

W.  A.  W. 

AMMIZ'ABAD  ("rnj"®?  [pecpU  of  the 
Giver,  i.  e.  God:  Bom.  Aid.]  Zafidi;  [Vat. 
\atfiaCa$\  Alex.  Afupa(a$;  Comp.  'AtJL*i{afid\:] 
Amizahad).  The  son  of  Benaiah,  who  apparently 
acted  as  his  fi&ther*s  lieatenant,  and  oonmumded 
the  third  division  of  David's  army,  which  was  on 
duty  for  the  thurd  month  (I  Chr.  xxvii.  6).  [Am- 
IZABAD.]  W.  A.  W. 

AMIdOK,  AMTdONITES,  OHIL- 
DBEK  OP   AMMON «   t^'BV  (only  twice), 

>3S?ap,  D'^pSap:  1^35  \:2:  'Afi/idt^,  'A/*- 
ftayTroi,  LXX.  in  Pent. ;  elsewhere  'AfifU&v,  viol 
*Afifu$^)  Josej^.  ^AfifuuftTcu'  Ammon  \^Ainmon- 
tte],  Vulg.),  a  people  descended  from  Bcn-Ammi, 
the  son  of  Lot  by  his  younger  daughter  (Gen.  xix. 
38;  oomp.  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  7,  8),  as  Moab  was  by  the 
elder;  and  dating  from  the  destruction  of  Sodom. 

The  near  relation  between  the  two  peoples  indi- 
cated in  the  story  of  their  origin  continued  through- 
out Uieir  existence:  from  their  earliest  mention 
(Deut.  ii.)  to  their  disappearance  from  the  Ublical 
history  (Jud.  ▼.  2),  the  brother-tribes  are  named 
together  (comp.  Judg.  x.  10;  2  Chr.  xx.  1;  Zeph. 
ii.  8,  Ac).  Indeed,  so  dose  was  their  union,  and 
so  near  their  identity,  that  each  would  appear  to  be 
occasionaDy  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  the  other. 
Thus  the  **  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon  '*  is  said 
to  have  been  given  to  the  "  children  of  Lot,*'  i.  e. 
to  both  Ammon  and  Moab  (Deut.  ii.  19).  They 
are  both  said  to  have  hired  Balaam  to  curse  Israel 
(Deut.  xxiiL  4),  whereas  the  detailed  narrative  of 
that  event  omits  all  mention  of  Ammon  (Num. 
xxii.,  xxiii.).  In  the  answer  of  Jephthah  to  the 
king  of  Ammon  the  allusions  are  continually  to 
Moab  (Judg.  xi.  15, 18,  25),  while  Chemosh,  the 
peculiar  deity  of  Moab  (Num.  xxi.  29),  is  called 
*<  thy  god  "  (24).  The  hmd  ftx>m  Amon  to  Jab- 
bok,  which  the  king  of  Anunon  calls  "  my  land  '* 
(13),  is  elsewhere  distincUy  stated  to  have  once  be- 
bnged  to  a  <>  king  of  Moab  "  (Num.  xxi.  26). 

Unlike  Moab  ti^e  precise  position  of  the  territory 
of  the  Ammonites  is  not  ascertainable.  In  the  ear- 
liest mention  of  them  (Deut  ii.  20)  they  are  said 
to  have  destroyed  those  Rephaim,  whom  they  called 
the  Zamzummim,  and  to  have  dwelt  in  their  place, 
Jabbok  being  their  border  ^  (Num.  xxL  24;  Deut 
iii.  16,  ii.  37).  «*Land  "  or  "country  '*  is,  how- 
ever, but  rarely  ascribed  to  them,  nor  is  there  any 
reference  to  those  habits  and  circumstances  of  civ- 
ilization—the "plentiful  fields,"  the  "hay,"  the 
"  summer-fruits,"  the  "  vineyards,"  the  "  presses," 
and  the  "  songs  of  the  grape-treaders  "  —  which  so 
constantiy  recur  in  the  allusious  to  Moab  (Is.  xv., 
Tv\.;  Jer.  xlviii.);  but  on  the  contrary  we  find 
everywhere  traces  of  the  fierce  habits  of  marauders 
in  their  inclusions  —  thrusting  out  the  right  eyes 
of  whole  cities  (1  Sam.  xi.  2),  ripping  up  the 
women  with  child  (Am.  i.  13),  and  dii^ying  a 
very  high  degree  of  crafty  crudty  (Jer.  xli.  6,  7; 


a  The  sxpressioa  most  commonly  employed  for  this 
^^oo  is  ^  Bene-Ammoa  " ;  next  in  frequency  oomM 
K  Ammoni "  or  ^  Ammonim  " ;  and  least  ofken  **  Am- 
nion." The  translaUws  <^  the  Anth.  Verrioo  have,  as 
osoat,  DcglActed  these  minute  difbrences,  and  have 
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Jud.  viL  11, 12)  to  their  enemies,  as  well  as  a  sus- 
picious discourtesy  to  theu*  allies,  which  on  one 
occasion  (2  Sam.  x.  1-5)  brought  all  but  extermi- 
nation on  the  tribe  (xiL  31).  Nor  is  the  contrast 
less  observable  between  the  one  city  of  Ammoo,  the 
fortified  hold  of  Kabbah  (2  Sam.  xi.  J;  Ec  xxv.  5; 
Am.  L  13),  and  the  "  streets,"  the  "  houae-topa," 
and  the  "  high-places,"  of  the  numerous  and  bus;* 
towns  of  the  rich  plains  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii. ;  Is 
XV.,  xvi.).  Taking  the  above  into  account  it  is 
hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  while  Moab  was 
the  settied  and  civilized  half  of  the  nation  of  Lot 
the  Bene-Ammon  formed  its  predatory  and  Bedouin 
section.  A  remarkable  confirmation  of  this  opin- 
ion occurs  in  the  fact  that  the  special  deity  of  the 
tribe  was  worshipped,  not  in  a  house  ot  on  a  high 
place,  but  in  a  booth  or  tent  designated  by  the  very 
word  which  most  keenly  expressed  to  the  Israehtes 
the  contrast  between  a  nomadic  and  a  settied  life 
(Am.  V.  26 ;  Acto  vii.  43)  [Sucooni].  (See  Stan- 
ley, App.  §  89.) 

On  the  west  of  Jordan  they  never  obtained  a 
footing.  Among  the  confiisions  of  the  times  of  the 
Judges  we  find  them  twice  passing  over;  once  with 
Moab  and  Amalek  seizing  Jericho,  the  "city  of 
pahn-trees  "  (Judg.  iii.  13),  and  a  second  time  "  to 
fight  against  Judah  and  Beigamin,  and  the  house 
of  Rphraim;"  but  they  quickly  returned  to  the 
freer  pastures  of  Gilead,  leaving  but  one  tiaee  of 
their  presence  in  the  name  of  Chephar  h»-Ammo- 
nai,  "  The  hamlet  of  the  Ammonites ''  (Josh.  xviiL 
24),  situated  in  the  portion  of  Beigamin  somewhere 
at  the  head  of  the  passes  which  lead  up  fix>m  the 
Jordan-valley,  and  form  the  natural  access  to  the 
table-land  of  the  west  country. 

The  hatred  in  which  the  Ammonites  were  held 
by  Israel,  and  which  posubly  was  connected  with 
the  story  of  their  incestuous  origin,  is  stated  to 
have  arisen  parUy  fttan  their  opposition,  or,  rather, 
their  want  of  assistance  (Deut  xxiiL  4),  to  the  Is- 
raehtes  on  their  approach  to  Canaan.  But  it  evi- 
denUy  sprang  mainly  frx>m  their  share  in  the  affiur 
of  Balaam  (Deut  xxiii.  4;  Neh.  xiii.  1).  At  the 
period  of  Israel's  first  approach  to  the  south  of  Pal- 
estine tho' feeling  towards  Ammon  is  one  of  regard. 
The  command  is  then  "  distress  not  the  MofUutes 

distress  not  the  children  of  Ammon,  nor 

meddle  with  them  "  (Deut.  ii.  9,  19 ;  and  oomp 
37);  and  it  is  only  ftt>m  the  subsequent  transaction 
that  we  can  aocoimt  for  the  &ct  that  Edom,  who 
had  also  re(\ised  passage  through  his  land  but  had 
taken  no  part  with  Balaam,  is  punished  with  the 
ban  of  exclusion  ftt>m  the  congregation  for  three 
generations,  while  Moab  aikl  Ammon  is  to  be  k^ 
out  for  ten  generations  (Deut  xxiii.  3),  a  sentence 
which  acquires  peculiar  significance  fit>m  its  being 
tho  same  pronounced  on  "  bastards  "  in  the  jMneced- 
ing  verse,  fix)m  its  collocation  amongst  those  pro- 
nounced in  reference  to  the  most  loathsome  physi- 
cal deformities,  and  also  from  the  emphatic  recapit- 
ulation (ver.  6),  "  thou  shalt  not  seek  their  peace  or 
their  prosperity  all  thy  days  forever." 

But  whate\'er  its  origin  it  is  certain  that  the  an- 
imosity continued  in  force  to  the  latest  date.  Sub- 
dued by  Jephthah  (Judg.  xi.  83)  and  scattered 
with  great  slaughter  by  Saul  (1  Sain.  xi.  11)  — 
and  l^t  not  once  only,  for  he  "\-exed"  them 


emidoyed  the  three  terms.  Children  of  Ammon,  Am* 
monitm,  Ammon,  indiscrtoilnately. 

f»  Joseph U4I  sayii  in  tvro  places  (Ant.  1.  11,  }  5,  and 
xi.  5,  $  8),  that  Moab  and  Ammon  were  in  Ooele-Syxla. 
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«whHlienoever  he  turned**  (xiv.  47)  — they  en- 
jojed  under  his  micoeaBor  a  short  respite,  probably 
Jbt  result  of  the  connection  of  Moab  with  David 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  3)  and  David's  town,  Bethlehem  — 
where  the  memory  of  Ruth  must  have  been  still 
fresh.  But  this  vras  soon  brought  to  a  dose  by  the 
shameful  treatment  to  which  their  king  subjected 
the  friendly  messengers  of  David  (2  Sam.  x.  1;  1 
C3ir.  xiz.  1),  and  for  which  he  destroyed  theur  city 
and  mflicted  on  them  the  severest  blows  (2  Sam. 
xii;  1  Chr.  xx.).     [Kabbah.] 

In  the  days  of  Jdioshaphat  they  made  an  incur- 
Bon  into  Jndah  with  the  Moabites  and  the  Maon- 
itea,o  but  were  signally  repulsed,  and  so  many  killed 
that  three  days  were  occupied  in  spoiling  the 
bocUes  (2  Chr.  xx.  1-25).  In  Uzziah's  reign  they 
made  incursions  and  committed  atrocities  in  Gilead 
(Am.  i.  13);  Jotham  had  wars  with  them,  and  ex- 
acted from  th&a  a  heavy  tribute  of  >*  silver  (comp. 
"jewels,''  2  Chr.  xx.  25),  wheat,  and  barley "  (2 
dir.  xxvii.  5).  In  the  time  of  Jeremiah  we  find 
them  in  possession  of  the  cities  of  Gad  from  which 
the  Jews  had  been  removed  by  Tlglath-Pileser  (Jer. 
xlix.  1-6);  and  other  incursions  are  elsewhere  al- 
hided  to  (Zeph.  ii.  8,  9).  At  the  time  of  the  ci^ 
tivity  many  Jews  took  refuge  among  the  Ammon- 
ites from  the  Assyrians  (Jer.  xl.  11),  but  no  better 
feeling  appears  to  have  arisen,  and  on  the  return 
from  Babyk>n,  Tobiah  the  Anunonite  and  Sanbal- 
lat  a  Moabite  (of  Choronaim,  Jer.  xlix.),  were 
fiotemost  among  the  opponents  of  Nehemiah's 
restoration. 

Amongst  the  wives  of  Solomon's  harem  are  in- 
duded  Ammonite  women  (1  K.  xi.  1),  one  of 
whom,  Naamah,  was  the  mother  of  Rehoboam  (1 
K.  xiv.  31 ;  2  Chr.  xii.  13),  and  henceforward  traces 
of  the  presence  of  Ammonite  women  in  Judah  are 
not  wanting  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  26;  Neh.  xiii.  23;  Esr. 
ix.  1;  see  Geiger,  Unckrijt,  Ac.,  pp.  47,  49,  299). 

The  last  appearances  of  the  Ammonites  in  the 
biblical  narrative  are  in  the  books  of  Judith  (v.,  vi., 
vii.)  and  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace  v.  6,  30-43), 
and  it  has  been  already  remarked  that  thdr  chief 
eharacteristies  —  dose  alliance  with  Moab,  hatred 
of  Israd  aiid  cunning  cruelty  —  are  maintidned  to 
the  end.  By  Justin  Martyr  {DiaL  c.  Trt/ph.)  they 
are  spoken  of  as  still  numerous  (rOp  ToXh  tKtj- 
#of);  but,  notwithstanding  this  they  do  not  appear 
agam. 

The  tribe  was  governed  by  a  king  ( Jndg.  xi.  12, 
Ac;  1  Sam.  xii.  12;  2  Sam.  x.  1;  Jer.  xL  14)  and 

by  "princes,"  "''2^  (2  Sam.  x.  3;  1  Chr.  xix.  3). 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  Nahash  (1  Sam.  xi.  1; 
2  Sam.  X.  2)  was  the  official  title  of  the  king,  as 
Pharaoh  was  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs;  but  this 
ii  without  any  dear  foundation. 

The  divimty  of  the  tribe  was  Molech,  generally 
named  in  the  O.  T.  under  the  altered  form  of  Mil- 
com — *  the  abomination  of  the  children  of  Am- 
nion;" aud  occasionally  as  Malcham.  In  more 
than  one  passage  under  the  word  rendered  **  their 
long  "  in  the  A.  V.,  an  allusion  is  mtended  to  this 
idoL    [Molech.] 

The  Ammonite  names  preserved  in  the  sacred 
tert  are  as  follow.  It  is  open  to  inquiry  whether 
these  words  have  reached  us  in  their  original  form 
(eertainly  those  in  Greek  have  not),  or  whether 
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o  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  instead  of  "  Ammon- 
itM  *^  in  2  Chr.  xx.  1,  and  xxvL  8,  we  should  read, 
vith  the  LXX.,  "Maonites"  or  ^Mehunlm."  The 
NMODS  ftar  this  will  be  given  noder  BCsHUimi. 


they  have  been  altered  in  transference  to  the  He- 
brew records. 

Achior,  *Axii^»  q«Mi  "^^^  ^^^i  brother  of 
lighty  Jud.  V.  5,  &fi. 

Baalis,  O^'^V^,  joyful,  Jer.  xL  14. 
Hanun,  ]^3n,  ptiiabU,  2  Sam.  x.  1,  Ae. 
Moled^  ^^P,  king, 

Naamah,  H^J^S,  pleatarU,  1  K.  xiv.  21,  Ac 
Nachash,  ^H?'  '^T^  ^  Sam.  xL  1,  t&c 
Shobi,  "^afe?,  return,  2  Sam.  xvii.  27. 
Timotheus,  TifU$tos,  1  Mace  v.  6,  Ac. 
Tobyah,  Hjnhtt,  good,  Neh.  ii.  10,  Ac. 

Zdek,  T^Th  *car,f>  2  Sam.  xxiii.  37. 

The  name  Zamzummim,  applied  by  the  Ammon- 
ites to  the  Rephaim  whom  they  dispossessed,  should 
not  be  omitted.  G. 

AMItfONITESS  {r\>:^^Vri:  if*AntMy7Ti$ 
in  1  K.,  ri  Afjiftayiris,  2  Chr.  xii.  13,  S  Afifuiy- 
imsj  2  Chr.  xxiv.  26;  Alex.  Afioynis  in  IK.; 
[Vat.  ri  AfifiMfentt,  o  A/u/iayccn}^:]  Ammanitia). 
A  woman  of  Ammonite  race.  Such  were  Naamah, 
tlie  mother  of  Rehoboam,  one  of  Solomon^s  fordgn 
wives  (1  K.  xiv.  21,  31 ;  2  Chr.  xii.  13),  and  Shi- 
meath,  whose  son  Zabad  or  Jozachar  was  one  of 
the  murderers  of  king  Joash  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  26). 
For  allusions  to  these  mixed  marriages  see  1  K.  xi. 
1,  and  Neh.  xiii.  25.  In  the  Hebrew  the  word  has 
always  the  definite  article,  and  therefore  in  all 
cases  should  be  rendeted  **  the  Ammonitess." 

W.  A.W. 

AM'NON  0**^31^^,  once  ]^3'*?b?  [faith/ni]: 
*AfiyAy,  [Alex,  sometimes  A/i/ioy:]  Ajnnon),  L 
Eldest  son  of  David  by  Ahinoam  the  Jezreelitess, 
bom  in  Hebron  while  his  fother's  royalty  was  only 
acknowledged  in  Judah.  He  dishonored  his  half- 
sisto:  Tamar,  and  was  in  consequence  murdered  by 
her  brother  (2  Sam.  xiii.  1-29).  [Absalom.] 
[See  also  2  Sam.  iii.  2,  xiii.  32,  33,  39;  1  Chr.  ilL 

1.] 

2.  Son  of  Shimon  (1  Chr.  iv.  20).   G.  £.  L.  C. 

AldOK  (H'^O'p  [deq)  or  inconqtreheruible]: 
*Am4k\  [Vatom.;  Comp.  'A/ao^ic:]  Amoc),  A 
pnest,  whose  frunily  returned  with  Zerubbabd,  and 
were  represented  by  Eber  in  the  days  of  Joiakim 
(Ndj.  xii.  7,  20).  W.  A.  W. 

*  AMOMXJM  iifMfAoy:  amomum).  In  the 
description  of  the  meixihandise  of  Babylon  (Rome) 
in  Rev.  xviii.  13,  the  best  critical  editions  read 
Kiyrdfjuofiov  Kal  ifivfiov,  "cinnamon  and 
afnamtan"  for  the  Kiydfuofioy  of  the  recdved  text 
Under  the  name  ifiaofwy  or  amomum  Dioscorides 
and  Pliny  describe  an  aromatic  plant  growing  in 
India,  Armenia,  Media,  and  Pontus,  which  modem 
botanists  have  found  it  difficult  to  identiiy  vnth  any 
known  species.  (See  Diosoor.  i.  14;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xii.  13,  xiii.  1,  2,  xvi.  32;  Theophr.  HisL  PlanL 
ix.  7;  Fr,  iv.  32.)  F^  {Flore  de  Virgile,  pp.  16, 
17)  supposes  it  to  be  the  Amomum  racemontm, 
I^am.,  Am,  cardamomum,  Lin.;  Billerbeck  {Flora 
Clasnca,  p.  2)  makes  it  the  Amomum  grana  Par- 
adisi;  Sprengel  {Hist,  Ed  Herb.  i.  140  ff.,  247 
f.),  Fraas,  and  others  identify  it  with  the  Ci»ua 


b  Compare  the  sobriquet  of  ^ha  BaJafrd.-' 
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titiginea  of  linnftus.  See  also  Salmasai,  Homtm, 
IJyl  Mr.  c.  91 ;  PUn,  Exerc.  L  284  ff.  From 
tbe  fruit  of  the  amomum  a  predoiu  oil  or  balsam 
was  obtained,  which  was  used  in  funeral  rites  (Fers. 
iii.  104;  Ovid.  PorU,  i.  9,  51;  see  also  TrisL  iii. 
3,  69,  where  we  have  anumi  pnlvi8)y  ai.d  especially 
Bs  a  perfume  for  the  hair  (Ovid.  Her.  xxi.  166; 
Lucan,  x.  164  ff.;  Mart.  ▼.  64,  8,  vUi.  77,  8;  SU. 
Ital.  xl.  403).  See  Wetstein's  note  on  Bev.  xviii. 
18.  A. 

A'MON  O'^^^K :  'AfLfu^t^;  [Sin.i  |n  Nah., 
Kp/jMy]).  1.  An  Egyptian  divinity,  whose  name 
occurs  in  that  of  \V2^  A2  (Nah.  iii.  8),  or  Thebes, 

also  called  bb  [No].  It  has  been  supposed  that 
Amon  is  mentioned  in  Jer.  xlvi.  25,  but  the  A.  V. 
is  most  probably  correct  hi  rendering  Sap  ]^^^ 
t*the  multitude  of  No,"  as  in  the  parallel  passage, 
E*.  XXX.  16,  where  the  equivalent  X^OTl  is  em- 
ployed. Comp.  also  Ea.  xxx.  4, 10,  for  the  use  of 
the  hitter  word  with  reference  to  Egypt.  These 
cases,  or  at  least  the  two  former,  seem  therefore  to 
lie  instances  of  paronomasia  (comp.  Is.  xxx.  7,  Ixv. 
11, 12).  The  Greeks  called  this  divinity  "AfAfAUP, 
whence  the  Latin  Ammon  and  Hammon;  but  tbeu: 
writers  give  the  Egyptian  pronunciation  as  *Au- 
fxow  (Herod,  ii.  42),  *Afww  (Plut.  de  hid.  et  Ow\ 
9),  or  *A/«#K  (lambL  dt  MysL  viii.  3).  The  an- 
cient Egyptian  name  is  Amen,  i^hich  must  signify 
»'  the  hidden,'*  firom  the  verb  omfti,  »'  to  enwrap, 
conceal ''  (ChampoUion,  JHctionnaire  £ffi/ptien,  p. 

197),  Copt  ^iULOnS.  This  faiterpretadon 
agrees  with  that  given  by  Plutarch,  on  the  authority 
of  a  supposition  of  SUnetho.  (MaycO^s  fx^v  6 
Xi$€yyvrris  rh  KtKpvfifi4yoy  ottrai  icol  t^k  Kf>i>^ty 
(fwh  ravTTis  9riXov<r0ai  rns  ^k^s,  ^  ^^'  «' 
Odr.  I.  c.)  Amen  was  one  of  the  eight  gods  of 
the  first  order,  and  chief  of  the  triad  of  Thebes. 
He  was  worshipped  at  that  city  as  Amen-Ra,  or 
**  Amen  the  sun,"  repiesented  as  a  man  wearing  a 


The  god  Amon.    (WUkinson.) 

cap  wii.h  two  high  plumes,  and  Amen-Ra  ka  rout-ef, 
«*  Amen-Ra,  who  is  both  male  and  female,'*  repre- 
sented as  the  generative  principle.  In  the  hitter 
form  he  is  accompanied  by  the  figures  of  trees  or 
9ther  v^etaUe  products,  like  the  "  groves  "  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  [Kgyit],  and  is  thus  connected 


AMORITE 

with  Baal.  In  the  Great  Oasis,  and  the  farooos  oni 
named  after  him,  he  was  worsliippcd  in  the  form  of 
the  ram-headed  god  Nuni,  and  called  either  Amen, 
Amen-Ra,  or  Amen-Num,  and  thus  the  Greeks 
came  to  suppose  him  to  be  always  ram-Iieaded, 
whereas  this  was  the  proper  characteristic  of  Niun 
(Wilkinson,  Modei-n  Egypt  and  Thebts,  rol.  iL 
pp.  367,  375).  The  worship  of  Amen  spread  from 
the  Oases  along  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and  even 
penetrated  into  Greece,  llie  Greeks  identified 
Amen  with  Zeus,  and  he  was  therefore  called  Zeus 
Ammon  and  Jupiter  Ammon.  R.  S.  P. 

ATtfON  (T>CK     [muUiiude,    or    ardiitedf]  : 

*A/u6s,  Kings  [Jer.,  and  so  Lachm.,  Tisch.,  Treg., 
m  Matt.] ;  'Afu^v,  Chr.,  [Zeph.,  where  Sin.  rea^ 
AfAfAuy;  Vat.i  in  1  Chr.  Auyuv^  Vat  in  2  Chr. 
A/uws;  Alex.  AfAfwy  in  1  K.,  elsewhere  Auc^j:] 
Joseph. ''A/uw<rof:  Amon).  L  Ring  of  Judah7soo 
and  successor  of  Manasseh.     The  name  may  mean 

tJdUful  in  his  art^  or  child  (verbal  fW>ni  ]^K,  to 
nuru).  Yet  it  sounds  i^ypUan,  as  if  connected 
with  the  Theban  god,  and  possibly  may  ha^-e  been 
given  by  Manass^  to  his  son  in  an  idolatrous  spirit 
Following  his  father's  example,  Amon  de%'oted  him* 
self  wholly  to  the  service  of  false  gods,  but  was  killed 
in  a  conspiracy  after  a  reign  of  two  years.  I*rob- 
ably  by  insolence  or  tyranny  he  had  alienated  his 
own  servants,  and  fell  a  victim  to  their  hostility,  for 
the  people  avenged  him  by  putting  all  the  conspir- 
ators tQ  death,  and  secured  the  succession  to  his  son 
Josiah.  To  Amon's  reign  we  must  refer  the  terrible 
picture  which  the  prophet  Zephaniah  gives  of  the 
moral  and  religious  state  of  Jerusalem:  idolatry 
supported  by  priests  and  prophets  (i.  4,  iii.  4),  the 
poor  ruthlessly  oppressed  (iii.  3),  and  shameless  in- 
difference to  eril  (iii.  11).  According  to  Clinton 
(f*.  H.  i.  328),  the  date  of  his  accession  is  b.  c. 
642;  of  his  death,  b.  c.  640  (2  K.  xxi.  19;  2  Chr. 
xxxiU.  20).  [Occurs  2  K.  xxi.  18-25;  1  Chr.  iii 
14;  2  C1ir.  xxxiu.  20-25;  Jer.  i.  2,  xxv.  8;  Zeph. 
i.  1;  Matt  i.  10.]  G.  E.  L.  C. 

2.  n'r.^,  l^?:^^  j€/*^p,  ^e^V?  Akx.  a^. 

fuov^  ^tfAfAfipi  [Aid.  *A/ufuiv,  *Eftft^p;  Com]*. 
'AfAAvy  'A/u^y:]  Amon).  Prince  or  go^-emor  of 
Samaria  hi  the  reign  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xxii.  26;  S 
Chr.  xviii.  25).  What  was  the  precise  nature  of 
his  oflSce  is  not  known.  Perhaps  the  prophet  Mi- 
eaiah  was  intrusted  to  his  care  as  captain  of  the 
dtadeL  The  Vat.  MS.  of  the  LXX.  has  rhy 
fiturt\4a  rris  T6Xfws  in  1  K.,  but  &pxovTa  in  S 
Chr.  Josephus  {ArU.  viii.  15,  §  4)  calls  him  'Ay- 
dfMy.  W.  A.  W. 

3.  See  Ami. 

AM'ORITB,  THE  AM'ORITES  C^'^'^.^N 

'*'^t  Wn  (always  in  the  singular),  accurately  "  the 

Emorite  "  —  the  dwellers  on  the  stmmuts  —  moun- 
taineers: 'Afjto^^auoi'  Amorrhai)y  oneof  tlie  chief 
nations  who  possessed  the  hmd  of  Canaan  before  its 
conquest  by  the  Israelites. 

In  the  genealogical  table  of  Gen.  x.  "  the  Amo 
rite  "  is  given  as  the  fourth  son  of  Canaan,  with 
«'  Zidon,  Heth  [Hittite],  the  Jebusite,"  <tc.  The 
interpretation  of  the  name  as  "  mountaineers  "  or 
**  highhinderg  "  —  due  to  Simonis  (see  his  Onmnns- 
ticon)^  though  commonly  ascribed  to  Ewald  —  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  notices  of  the  text 
which,  except  in  a  few  instances,  speak  of  the  Am- 
orites  as  dwelling  on  tlie  elevated  portions  of  tlic 
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foantry.  In  this  respect  thej  are  oontraited  with 
the  Caoaanites,  who  were  the  dwellen  in  the  low- 
bods;  and  the  two  thus  fonned  the  main  brood 
diriaions  of  the  Holy  Land.  **Tbe  Hittite,  and 
the  Jebuaite,  and  the  Amorite,  dwell  in  the  moun- 
tain [of  Jndah  and  Ephraim],  and  the  Canaanite 
dweDs  by  the  sea  [the  lowlands  of  PhilisUa  and 
Sbaitm]  and  by  the  *■  side '  of  Jordan "  [in  the 
valley  of  the  Arabah],  —  was  the  report  of  the 
fint  Israelites  who  entered  the  country  (Num.  xiiL 
2J;  and  see  Josh.  v.  1,  x.  6,  xi.  8;  Deut.  i.  7,  20; 
»  Mountain  of  the  A./*  ver.  44).  This  we  shall  find 
bonie  out  by  other  notices.  In  the  very  earliest 
times  (Gen.  xiv.  7)  they  are  occupying  the  barren 
heights  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  place  which 
afterwards  bore  the  name  of  En-gedi;  hills  in  whose 
betnenea,  the  *"  rocks  of  the  wild  goats/'  David 
afterwards  took  refuge  from  the  pursuit  of  Saul  (1 
Sam.  xziiL  2J;  xxiv.  2).  [Hazezon-Tamar]. 
From  this  pomt  they  stretched  west  to  Hebron, 
where  Abnun  was  then  dwelling  under  the  **  oak- 
grore''  of  the  three  brothera,  Aner,  Rshcol,  and 
Mamre  (Geo.  xiv.  13;  oomp.  xiii.  18).  From  this, 
their  ancient  seat,  they  may  have  crossed  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  tempted  by  the  high  table-lands  on 
the  east,  for  there  we  next  meet  them  at  the  date 
of  the  invasion  of  the  country.  Sihon,  their  then 
kmg,  had  taken  the  rich  pasture-land  south  of  the 
JMck,  and  had  driven  the  Moabites,  its  former 
poesessora,  across  the  wide  chasm  of  the  Amon 
(Nam.  xd.  23;  13),  which  thenceforward  formed 
the  boundary  between  the  two  hostile  peoples 
(Num.  xxi.  13).  The  Israelites  apparently  ap- 
proached from  the  south-east,  keeping  "on  the 
other  side  '*  (that  is,  on  the  east)  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  Amon,  which  there  bends  southwards,  so  as 
to  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  country  of 
Moab.  Their  request  to  pass  through  his  hind  to 
the  fords  of  Jordan  was  refused  by  Sihon  (Num. 
xzi.  21;  Deut.  ii.  26);  he  "went  out"  against 
them  (xxL  23;  ii.  32),  was  killed  with  his  sons  and 
his  people  (ii.  33),  and  his  land,  cattle,  and  ciUes 
taken  poaseasion  of  by  Israel  (xxL  24,  25,  31,  ii. 
*  34-6).  This  rich  tract,  bounded  by  the  Jabbok  on 
the  north,  the  Amon  on  the  south,  Jordan  on  the 
west,  sihI  "  the  wilderness  '*  on  the  east  (Judg.  xi. 
U,  22)  —  in  the  words  of  Josephus  "  a  knd  lying 
etween  three  rivers  after  the  manner  of  an  island  " 
{AnL  iv.  5,  §  2)  —  was,  perhaps,  in  the  most  special 
tense  the  ^  land  of  the  Amorites  **  (Num.  xxi.  31 ; 
Josh.  xU.  2,  3,  xiii.  9;  Judg.  xL  21, 22);  but  their 
poawarions  are  distinctly  stated  to  have  extended 
to  tba  very  feet  of  Hermon  (Deut.  iii.  8,  iv.  48), 
smbraring  "all  Gilead  and  all  Bashan**  (iii.  10), 
with  the  Jordan  valley  on  the  east  of  the  river  (iv. 
49),  and  forming  together  the  land  of  the  "  two 
kings  of  the  Amorites,"  Sihon  and  Og  (Deut.  xxxi. 
4;  Josh.  ii.  10,  ix.  10,  xxiv.  12). 

Afta-  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  we  agaui  meet 
with  Amorites  disputing  with  Joshua  the  conquest 
of  the  west  country.  But  although  the  name 
generally  denotes  the  mountain  tribes  of  the  centre 
of  the  country,  yet  this  definition  is  not  always 
strictly  maintained,  varying  probably  with  the  au- 
thcg  of  the  particular  part  of  the  history,  and  the 
time  at  which  it  was  written.  Nor  ought  we  to  ex- 
pect that  the  Israelites  could  have  posseued  very  ac- 
eunte  knowledge  of  a  set  of  small  tribes  whom  they 
were  (^ed  upon  to  exterminate  —  with  whom  they 
were  fbrhidden  to  hold  any  intercourse — and,  moro- 
m,  of  whose  general  similarity  to  each  other  we 
hav«  con\1ndng  proof  in  the  confhsion  in  question. 
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Some  of  these  difibrences  are  as  follows:  —  He- 
bron is  "Amorite"  In  Gen,  xiii.  18,  xiv.  18, 
though  «*Uittite'*  in  xxlii.  and  **  Clanaanite '*  m 
Judg.  i.  10.  The  «  Hirites  "  of  Gen.  xxxiv.  2,  are 
Amorites  **  in  xlviii.  22 ;  and  so  also  in  Josh.  ix. 
7,  xi.  19,  as  compared  with  2  Sam.  xxi.  2.  Jeru- 
salem is  **  Amorite  **  in  Josh.  x.  5,  6,''  but  in  xv. 
63,  xviii.  28;  Judg.  i.  21,  xix.  11;  2  Sam.  v.  6, 
<&c,  it  is  "  Jebusite."  The  ''C;anaanites'*  of  Num. 
xiv.  46  (comp.  Judg.  i.  17),  are  "Amorites"  in 
Deut.  i.  44.  Jarmuth,  lachish,  and  Kglon,  were 
in  the  low  country  of  the  ShefelaJi  (Josh.  xv.  35, 
39),  but  in  Josh.  x.  5,  6,  they  are  "  Amorites  that 
dwell  m  the  mountains; "  and  it  would  appear  as 
if  the  "  Amorites  "  who  forced  the  Danites  into  the 
mountain  (Judg.  i.  34,  35)  must  have  themselves 
remained  on  the  plain. 

Notwithstanding  these  few  differences,  however, 
fh>m  a  comparison  of  the  passages  previously  quoted 
it  appears  phun  that  "  Amorite  "  was  a  focal  term, 
and  not  the  name  of  a  distinct  tribe.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  followuig  &cts.  (1.)  The  wide  area 
over  which  the  name  was  spread.  (2.)  The  want 
of  connection  between  those  on  the  east  and  those 
on  the  west  of  Jordan  —  which  is  only  once  hinted 
at  (Josh.  ii.  10).  (3.)  The  existence  of  kings  like 
Sihon  and  Og,  whose  territories  were  separate  and 
independent,  but  who  are  yet  called  "  the  two  kings 
of  the  Amorites,"  a  state  of  things  quite  at  vari- 
ance with  the  habits  of  Semitic  tribes.  (4.)  Be- 
yond the  three  eonfederates  of  Abram,  and  these 
two  kings,  no  indiridual  Amorites  appear  in  the 
history  (unless  Araunah  or  Oman  the  Jebusite  be 
one).  (6.)  There  are  no  traces  of  any  peculiar  gov- 
ernment, worship,  or  customs,  different  torn  those 
of  the  other  "  nations  of  Canaan." 

One  word  of  the  "  Amorite  "  language  has  sur- 
rived  —  the  name  Senir  (not  ^*  Shenir  ")  for  Mount 
Hermon  (Deut  iii.  9);  but  may  not  this  be  the 
Canaanite  name  as  opposed  to  the  Phcenician 
(Sirion)  on  the  one  side  and  the  Hebrew  on  the 
other? 

All  mountaineers  are  warlike;  and,  ttom  the 
three  confederate  brothers  who  at  a  moment*s  no- 
tice accompanied  «* Abram  the  Hebrew"  in  his 
pursuit  of  the  five  kings,  down  to  those  who,  not 
depressed  by  the  sbughter  inflicted  by  Joshua  and 
the  tenor  of  the  name  of  Israel,  persisted  in  driv- 
ing the  children  of  Dan  into  the  mountain,  the 
Amorites  f\illy  maintained  this  character. 

Afl^  the  conquest  of  Canaan  nothing  is  heard 
in  the  Bible  of  the  Amorites,  except  the  occasional 
mention  of  their  name  in  the  usual  formida  for 
designating  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  countr)* 

G. 

ATtfOS  C^'^^^,  a  burden:  ^Afids'-  Amo»\ 
a  native  of  Tekoah  in  Judah,  about  six  miles  S. 
of  Bethlehem,  originally  a  shepherd  and  dresser  of 
sycamore-trees,  was  called  by  God's  Spirit  to  be  a 
prophet,  although  not  trained  in  any  of  the  re«;tilar 
prophetic  schools  (i.  1,  vii.  14,  15).  He  travelled 
from  Judah  into  the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel  w 
Kphraim,  and  there  exercised  his  ministry,  appar- 
ently not  for  any  long  time.  His  date  cannot  be 
later  than  the  15th  year  of  Uzziah's  reign  (b.  c. 
808.  according  to  Clinton,  F.  I  J.  i.  325);  for  he 
tells  us  that  he  prophesied  "  in  the  reigns  of  Uzziah 
king  of  Judah,  and  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Joash 
king  of  Israel,  two  years  before  the  earthquake." 


a  The  LXX.  has  here  twk  *\tfktva<uMv 
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Iliis  earthquake  (also  mentioned  Zecfa.  xiv.  6)  can- 
not have  occurred  after  the  17th  year  of  Uzdah, 
Binoe  Jeroboam  II.  died  m  the  15th  of  that  king's 
reign,  which  therefore  is  the  latest  year  fulfillhig 
the  Uiree  chronological  indications  furnished  by 
the  prophet  himself.  But  his  ministry  probably 
took  place  at  an  earlier  period  of  Jeroboam's  reign, 
perhaps  about  the  middle  of  it ;  for  on  the  one  htOid 
Amos  speaks  of  the  conquests  of  this  warlike  king 
as  completed  (vi.  13,  cf.  2  K.  xiv.  25),  on  the 
other  the  Assyrians,  who  towards  the  end  of  his 
reign  were  approaching  Palestine  (Hos.  x.  6,  xi. 
5),  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  caused  any  alarm  in 
(he  country.  Amos  predicts  indeed  that  Israel  and 
other  neighboring  nations  will  be  punished  by  cer- 
tain wild  conquerors  ftx)m  the  North  (i.  5,  v.  27, 
vi.  14),  but  does  not  name  them,  as  if  they  were 
still  unknown  or  unheeded.  In  this  prophet's  time 
Israel  was  at  the  height  of  power,  wealth,  and 
security,  but  infected  by  the  crimes  to  wliich  such 
a  state  is  liable.  The  poor  were  oppressed  (viii.  4), 
the  ordinances  of  rdigion  thought  burdensome 
(viii.  5),  and  idleness,  luxury,  and  extravagance 
were  general  (iii.  15).  The  source  of  these  evils 
was  idolatry,  of  coiuw  that  of  the  golden  calves, 
not  of  Baal,  since  Jehu's  dynasty  occupied  the 
throne,  though  it  seems  probable  from  2  K.  xiii.  6, 
which  passage  must  refer  to  Jeroboam's  reign 
[Bkmhadad  III.],  that  the  rites  even  of  Astarte 
were  tolerated  in  Samaria,  though  not  encouraged. 
Calf-worsliip  was  specially  practiced  at  Bethel,  where 
was  a  principal  temple  and  summer  palace  for  the 
king  (vii.  13;  cf.  iii.  15),  also  at  Gilgal,  Dim,  and 
BeOTsheba  in  Judah  (iv.  4,  v.  5,  viii.  14),  and  was 
offensively  united  with  the  true  worship  of  the  Lord 
(v.  14,  21-23;  cf.  2  K.  xvii.  33).  Amos  went  to 
rebuke  this  at  Bethel  itself,  but  was  compelled  to 
return  to  Judah  by  the  high-priest  Amaziah,  who 
procured  from  Jeroboam  an  oni^  for  his  expulsion 
from  the  northern  kingdom.** 

The  book  of  the  prophecies  of  Amos  seems  di- 
vided into  four  principal  portions  closely  connected 
together.  (1)  From  i.  1  to  ii.  3  he  denounces  the 
sins  of  the  nations  bordering  on  Israel  and  Judah, 
as  a  preparation  for  (2),  in  which,  from  ii.  4  to  vi. 
14,  he  describes  the  state  of  those  two  kingdoms, 
especially  the  former.  This  is  followed  by  (3),  vii. 
1-ix.  10,  in  which,  after  reflecting  on  the  previous 
prophecy,  he  relates  his  visit  to  Bethel,  and  sketches 
the  impending  punishment  of  Israel  which  he  pre- 
dicted to  Amaziah.  After  this,  in  (4),  he  rises  to 
a  loftier  and  more  emngelical  strain,  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  the  hope  of  the  Messiah's 
kuigdom  will  be  fulfilled,  and  His  people  forgiven 
and  established  in  the  ^'oyment  of  God's  blessings 
to  all  eternity.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  style 
consist}  in  the  number  of  allusions  to  natural  ob- 
jects and  agricultural  occupations,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  early  life  of  the  author.  See  i 
3,  ii.  13,  iii.  4, 5,  Iv.  2, 7, 9,  v.  8, 19,  vi.  12,  vii.  1,  ix. 
3,  9,  13,  14.  The  book  presupposes  a  popular  ac- 
quaintance with  the  P^tateuch  (see  Hengstenbeig, 
Beitrdyt  zur  Eiideitung  ins  AUe  Ttstament^ 
83-125),  and  implies  that  the  ceremonies  of  religion, 
except  where  corrupted  by  Jax>boam  I.,  were  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  Moses.  The  references 
to  it  in  the  New  Testament  are  two :  v.  25,  26,  27 


1  *  There  was  a  later  Jewish  tradition,  says  Stanley, 
"  that  he  was  beaten  and  wounded  by  the  indignant 
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is  quoted  by  St.  Stephen  in  Acts  vii.  42,  and  ix.  11 
by  St  James  in  Acts  xv.  16.  As  the  book  b  evi- 
dently not  a  series  of  detached  prophecies,  but  kg;- 
ically  and  artistically  connected  in  its  sevca^  parts, 
it  was  probably  written  by  Amos  as  we  now  have 
it  after  his  return  to  Tekoah  from  his  mission  to 
Bethel.  (See  Ewald,  Propketen  de$  AlUn  BumUt, 
i.  84  flf.)  G.  E.  L.  C. 

*  Among  the  later  conmientators  on  Amos  may 
be  mentioned  J.  A.  Theiner,  Klein,  Propketen^ 
1828;  Hitjdg,  KUin,  Pr<^.  erkidrt,  1838,  3e  Aufl. 
1863;  Maurer,  Com.  Gram,  Hist,  Crii.  m  Proph. 
Mitwresj  1840;  Ewald,  Prcph.  d.  Alien  Bundti, 
1840;  Umbrrit,  Piakt.  Com.  aber  die  Propb.  TV. 
i.,  1844;  Henda'son,  JUiwyr  Prcphets^  Lond.  1845, 
Amer.  ed.  1860;  Baur,  Dtr  Proph.  Amos  erkldrt, 
1847;  and  Pusey,  Minor  PropheUj  1861.  There 
is  a  rapid  but  graphic  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the 
prophecy,  as  well  as  of  the  caxeear  of  the  prophet, 
by  Stanley  (Jeicish  Church ,  ii.  396  ff.  Amer.  ed.). 
For  a  list  of  the  old^r  writers  and  their  character- 
istics, the  reader  is  referred  to  Baur's  £inleitung 
to  his  commentary  named  above  (pp.  149-162). 

H. 
2*  CA/Aflif :  Amos.)     Son  of  Naum,  in  the  gen- 
ealogy of  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iii.  25).    W.  A,  W. 

A'MOZ  (y^^\<:  'Afuis:  i4ino*),&therofthe 
prophet  Isaiah  (2  K.  xix.  2,  20,  xx.  1;  2  Chr.  xxvi. 
22,  xxxil.  20,  32;  Is.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  xiii.  1,  xx.  8 
[xxxvii.  2,  21,  xxx\iii.  1.] 

AMPHIP'OLIS(*A/i<^/iro\iy:  AmphipolU\% 
city  of  Macedonia,  through  which  Paul  and  Sikn 
passed  in  their  way  from  Philippi  to  Tbessalonica 
(Acts  xvii.  1).  It  was  distant  33  Roman  miles  from 
Philippi  (/tin.  Anton,  p.  320).  It  was  called  Am- 
phipolis,  because  the  river  Strymon  flowed  almost 
round  the  town  (Thuc.  iv.  102).  It  stood  upon  an 
oninence  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  this  river, 
just  below  its  egress  from  the  lake  Cercinitis,  and 
at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  was  a  colcmy  of  the  Athenians,  and  was  memoi^ 
able  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  for  the  battle  fought 
under  its  waUs,  in  which  both  Brasidas  and  Cfeon  ' 
were  killed  (Thuc  v.  6-11).  Its  site  is  now  oocn- 
pied  by  a  village  called  NeokhdriOy  in  Turidsh  Jeni- 
KeiU,  or  "  New-Town." 

*  The  reader  will  notice  from  the  wood-cut  (taken 
from  Couniu  ry)  the  singular  position  of  this  apos- 
tolic place.  Ntokhdrio  is  the  modem  Greek  N«o- 
X(^f>(ov«  Though  the  name  is  changed,  the  identi- 
fication is  undoubted,  since  the  position  answers  so 
perfectly  to  the  ancient  name  and  to  the  notloes 
of  ancient  writers  {hr^  iiixi^6T€pa  tcfpip^forros  rod 
^rpvfi6vof,  Thuc.  iv.  102).  Cousmdry  inserts  a 
plan  of  the  ruins  still  found  on  the  spot  in  his 

Voyage  dans  Macedoine  (i.  134),  among  which  are 
parts  of  the  city  wall,  symbohc  figures,  inscriptions, 
tumuU^  Ac.  See  also  Leake's  Northern  Greece^  iii. 
181  ff.  At  the  point  here  where  Paul  crossed  the 
Strymon  on  his  mission  of  philanthropy  (^  ^tAcu^ 
Opwirla  rod  trtarrjpos  rifxav  Btovy  Tit.  iii.  4),  Xerxes, 
on  his  invasion  of  Greece,  "  offered  a  sacrifice  of 
white  horses  to  the  riv^,  and  buried  alive  nine 
youths  and  maidens."  See  Herod,  vii.  113,  114 
and  Rawlinson's  note  there.  It  was  not  till  uftet 
the  great  sacrifice  on  Golgotha  that  human  sacri- 


preacher  would  naturally  invite ;  and  it  wonld  alnioet 
seem  as  if  fiUnt  allusioDS  to  it  traniipire  in  more  than 


hierarchy  of  Bethel  and  carried  back  half  dead  to  hit   one  place  in  the  N.  T.^'  (comp.  Heb.  x^  85 ;  MaV   xxL. 
tative  place— the  Ihte  which  such  a  rough,  plain-ppoken  I  85).    See  Jewish  Ckurehy  U.  400,  Anrai   ed.  IL 
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Bees  eeaaed  generaJly,  even  among  the  Greeks  and 
Konuofl.  See  Lasaulx's  interesting  monograph  en- 
titled Suhnop/er  der  Giiechen  u.  Homer  u.  ihr 
Vtrkaftnisg  zu  dem  Einem  auf  Golgotha  (tr.  in  the 
BiU.  S^cra,  i.  368-408).  For  the  classical  interest 
of  Amphipolis,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Grote^s 
ffistary  of  Greece,  vi.  625  ff.,  and  Arnold's  Thu- 
cySdes,  ii.  (at  the  end).     [Apollomia.]        H. 

AMTLIAS  CAfxir\iasy  [Lachm.  marg.  Sin. 
AFG,  *Aiiitr\taTos'  AmpUatus]),  a  Christian  at 
Rome  [whom  Paul  salutes  and  terms  his  "  beloved 
in  the  Lord »']  (Rom.  xvi.  8). 

AMTtAM  (:2'y:iV  [people  of  the  exalted,  i. 
B.  Gtxl]:  'Afi0pd/ij  I'AfxpdfA,;  Vat.  in  Ex.  vi.  20, 
Af^Bpay:]  Amram).  L  A  Levite,  father  of  Moses, 
Aaron,  and  Miriam  (Ex.  vi.  18,  20;  Num.  iii.  19, 
[xxvi.  58,  59;  1  Chr.  vi.  2,  3,  18,  xxiii.  12,  13^ 
niv.  20]).  R.  W.  B. 

2.  (^^^D^:  'Efi^fx&y;  Alex.  A/ioJa;  [Aid. 
'AfuAdfi;  Comp.  ^AfutSdv:]  ffamram.)  Properly 
Hamran  or  Chamran ;  son  of  Dishon  and  desoend- 
snt  of  Ijen  (1  Chr.  i.  41).  In  Gen.  xxxvi.  26  he 
ii  called  Hemda:k,  and  this  is  the  reading  in  1 
Oa.  in  many  of  Kennicott's  MSS. 

3.  (2*^::'?:  'Afipiifii  [Vat.  A/iop«;]  Alex. 
Kfififtofii  Amram.)  Chie  of  the  sons  of  Bani,  in 
the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  X.  34).     Called  Okaebus  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  34. 

AMTlAMirBS,  THE  {""^-V^V :  &  'A/i- 
fldLi,  6  'Afi0pdfAl  Alex,  o  A/i/Spoo/i,  o  Aa/>a/t<>' 
AmriautoB).  A  branch  of  the  great  Konathite 
Eunilj  of  tJie  tribe  of  Levi  (Num.  iii.  27 ;  1  Chr. 
xxri.  23);  descended  ftom  Amram,  the  father  of 
Mows.  W.  A.  W. 

AM^APHEL  (^;:":^S  :  'Afiap<t>d\:  Am. 
rapkei),  perhaps  a  Hamite  king  of  Shinar  or  Baby- 
lonia, who  joined  the  victorious  incursion  of  the 
Qamite  Chedoilaomer  against  the  kings  of  Sodom 
uid  Gomorrah  and  the  cities  of  the  plain  (Gen. 
ur.  1,  9).    The  meaning  of  the  name  is  uncertain; 


some  have  connected  it  with  the  Sanskrit  amcuft' 
pain,  "the  guardian  of  the  immortals."  (Comp. 
RawUnson's  Herodotus,  i.  446.)  S.  L. 

AMULETS  were  ornaments,  gems,  scrolls, 
^.,  worn  as  preservatives  against  the  power  of  en- 
chantments, and  generally  inscribed  with  mystic 
forms  or  characters.     The  "ear-rings"  m  Gen. 

XXXV.  4  (2'*^^3 :  4v<i»ria''  inaures)  were  obvi- 
ously connected  with  idolatrous  worship,  and  were 
probably  amulets  taken  from  the  bodies  of  the  slain 
Shechemites.  They  are  subsequently  mentioned 
among  the  spoils  of  Midian  (Judg.  viii.  24),  and 
perhaps  their  objectionable  character  was  the  reason 
why  Gideon  asked  for  them.  Again,  in  Hos.  ii. 
13,  "  decking  herself  with  ear-rings  "  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  "  days  of  Baalim." 

Hence  in  Chaldee  an  ear-ring  is  called  K^"*^??* 

But  amulets  were  more  often  worn  round  the 
neck,  like  the  golden  buUa  or  leather  lorum  of  the 
Roman  boys.  Sometimes  they  were  precious  stones, 
supposed  to  be  endowed  with  peculiar  virtues.  In 
the  "  Mirror  of  stones  "  the  strangest  properties  are 
attributed  to  the  amethyst,  Kinooetus,  Alectoria, 
Ceraunium,  t&c. ;  and  Pliny,  talking  of  suocina,  says 
"  Infiutibus  alligari  amuleti  ratione  prodest " 
(xxxvii.  12,  s.  37).  They  were  generally  suspended 
as  the  centre-piece  of  a  necklace,  and  among  the 
Egytians  often  consisted  of  the  emblems  of  va- 
rious deities,  or  the  symbol  of  truth  and  justice 
("  Thmei ").  A  gem  of  this  kind,  formed  of  sap- 
phires, was  worn  by  the  chief  judge  of  Egypt  (Diod. 
i.  48,  75),  and  a  similar  one  is  represented  as  worn 
by  the  youthful  deity  Harpocrates  (Wilkinson,  An. 
Egypt,  iii.  364).  The  Arabs  hang  round  their 
children's  necks  the  figure  of  an  open  hand ;  a  cu»< 
torn  which,  according  to  Shaw,  arises  from  the  ta^ 
luckiness  of  the  number  5.  This  principle  is  often 
found  in  the  use  of  amulets.  Thus  the  basilisk  is 
constantly  engraved  on  the  talismanio  scarabsei  of 
Egjrpt,  and  according  to  Jahn  {Arch.  Bibl.  §  131, 

Engl,  tr.),  the  -'"V^^  of  Is.  iU.  21,  were  "fig- 
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Hres  of  serpeDts  carried  in  tlie  hard  **  (more  prob- 
ably worn  in  the  ears)  "  by  Hebrew  won:en."    The 

word  is  derived  fix>m  tTri/,  sUnlaviL,  aiid  means 
l)oth  M  enchantments  '*  (cf.  Is.  iil.  3),  and  the  mag- 
ical gems  and  formularies  used  to  avert  tliem  (Gesen. 
0.  r.)*  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  LXX.  intends 
ir«p45c|(a  as  a  translation  of  this  word;  " pro  voce 
ircmS.  nihil  est  in  textu  llebraioo**  (Schleusner's 
Tfiemunu).  For  a  like  reason  the  phallus  was 
among  the  sacred  emblems  of  the  Vestals  {DicL  of 
Ant.,  art.  "Fascinum"). 

Tlie  coraiiwnest  amulets  were  sacred  words  (the 
tetnu^rammaton,  4&c.)  or  sentences,  written  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner,  or  uiscribed  in  some  cabalistic  figure 
like  the  shield  of  David,  called  also  Solomon's  Seal. 
Another  form  of  this  figure  is  the  pentangle  (or 
pentade,  r.  Soott*8  Antit{uai-y\  which  "  consists  of 
three  triangles  intersected,  and  made  of  five  lines, 
which  may  be  so  set  forth  with  the  body  of  man  as 
to  touch  and  point  out  the  places  wh£3«  our  Saviour 
was  wounded "  (Sir  Thos.  Brown's  Vulg.  Errors^ 
i.  10).  Under  this  head  fall  the  'E^cVta  ypdfifMra 
(Acts  xix.  19),  and  in  later  times  the  Abraxic  gems 
of  the  Rasilidians;  and  the  use  of  the  word  "  Ab- 
racadabra," recommended  by  the  ph}'sician  Serenus 
Samonicus  as  a  cure  of  the  hemitritaeus.  The  same 
physician  prescribes  for  quartan  ague 

"  MsoniflB  lliados  qnartum  suppone  thneuti." 

Charms  "consisting  of  words  written  on  folds 
of  papyrus  tigbUy  rolkd  up  and  sewed  in  linen^" 
have  been  found  at  Thebes  (Wilkinson,  L  c),  and 
our  I'Jiglish  translators  possibly  intended  something 
of  the  kind  when  they  rendered  the  curious  phrase 

Cm  Is.  m.)  0?53n  '•nS  by  "tablets."  It  was 
the  danger  of  idolatrous  practices  arising  from  a 


Amulet     Modem  Egyptian.     (From  Lane's  Modem 
^Eyptlans.) 

knowledge  of  this  custom  that  probably  induced 
the  sanction  of  the  use  of  phylacteries  (Deut.  vi. 

8;  xi.  18,  "iS'^^^'  ).  The  modem  Aralw  use 
scraps  of  the  Koran  (which  they  call  "  telesmes  " 
or  "  alakakirs  ")  in  the  same  way. 

A  very  large  class  of  amulets  depended  for  their 
^'alue  on  their  being  constructed  under  certain  as- 
tronomical conditions.  Their  most  general  use  was 
to  avert  ill-luck,  Ac.,  especially  to  nullify  the  effect 
of  the  6ip$a\fihs  fida-KoyoSi  ^  belief  in  which  is 
found  anwng  all  nations.  The  Jews  were  partic- 
ularly addicted  to  them,  and  the  only  restriction 
plac(Ml  by  the  Rabbis  on  their  use  was,  that  none 
but  approved  amulets  (/.  f.  such  as  were  hiotm  to 
Iiave  cured  three  persons)  were  to  be  worn  on  the 
Sabbath  (Ughtfoot's  Ilor.  Hebr.  in  Matt.  xxiv.  24). 
It  was  thoujrht  that  they  kept  off  the  evil  spirits 
who  caused  disease.  Some  animal  substances  were 
considered  to  possess  such  properties,  as  we  see  from 
Tobit.  Pliny  (xxviii.  47)  mentions  a  fox's  tongue 
aom  on  an  amulet  as  a  charm  against  blear  eyes, 


ANAH 

and  says  (xzx.  15)  "  Scarabaeorum  comoa  aUigalA 
amukti  naturam  obtlnent; "  perhaps  an  Egyptian 
fancy.  In  the  same  way  one  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors wore  a  seal-skin  as  a  charm  against  tbunder. 
Among  plants,  the  white  bryony  and  the  Hypericon, 
or  Fuga  Dsmonum,  are  mentioned  as  useAil  (Sir 
T.  Brown,  Vtdg,  Errors^  i.  10.  He  attributes  th« 
whole  doctrine  of  amidets  to  the  devil,  but  still 
throws  out  a  hint  that  they  ma}  work  by  "im- 
ponderous  and  invisible  emissions  "). 

Amidets  are  still  common.  On  the  Mod.  Egyp- 
tian "  Hegib  "  see  Lane,  Mod.  Efft/pi,  c.  IL,  and 
on  the  African  "  pieces  of  medicine,"  a  belief  in 
which  constitutes  half  the  religion  of  the  Africans, 
see  Livingstone's  Travels^  p.  285,  et  jtasmn. 
[Teraphim;  Talisman.]  F.  W.  F. 

AM'ZI  C^'JtlW  iHrongy.  'Afi«rtria;  [Vai. 
-o-ei-]  Alex.  Maccro-ia:  Amasal).  1.  A  Levxte  of 
the  fionily  of  Merari,  and  ancestin-  of  Ethan  the 
mfaistrel  (1  Chr.  vL  46). 

2.  i^AfJMffl  [Vat  -cu] :  Anui.)  A  priest,  whose 
descendant  Adaiah  with  his  brethren  did  tjie  ser- 
vice for  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
xi.  13).  W.  A.  W. 

A'NAB  (2}y  [^rape-toum,  Gesen.] :  *AyafiAB, 
^Ayi&vi  Alex.  Avufi:  [Anab])^  a  town  in  the 
mount^ns  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  50),  named^  with 
Debir  and  Hebron,  as  once  belonging  to  the  Ana- 
kim  (.Josh.  xi.  21).  It  has  retain^  its  ancient 
name  [^An6b]y  and  lies  among  the  hills  al^mt  10 
miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Hebron,  close  to  Shoco  and 
lilshtemoa  (Rob.  i.  494).  The  coiyectuie  of  Eua. 
and  Jerome  ( Onom,  Afiob,  Anab)  is  evidently  inad- 
missible. G. 

AN'AEL  CAi^X).  The  brotiier  of  Tobit 
(Tob.  i.  21). 

A'NAH  (n^3?  [perh.  answering,  i.  e.  a  rs- 
(p*e*f] ;  *Ayd;  [Gen.  xxxvi.  24,  Alex.  Clyasi  1  Chr.  L 
40,  41,  Rom.  Swi^,  Alex,  nvc^u,  Aya']  Ana),  ths 
son  of  Zibeon,  the  son  of  Self,  the  Horite  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  20. 24),  and  father  of  Aholibamah,  one  of  the 
wives  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2, 14).  We  are  no  doubt 
thus  to  understand  the  text  with  Winer,  Ileng- 
stenborg,  Tuch,  Knobel,  and  many  others,  thou^ 
the  Hebrew  reads  "  Aholibamah,  daughter  of  Anah, 

daughter  of  Zibeon  (V^^^T'HS  TO^TT.?);" 
nor  is  there  any  necessity  to  correct  the  reading  in 
accordance  with  the  Sam.,  which  has  ]^  instead 
of  the  second  DSl ;  it  is  better  to  refer  the  seonMl 

n2l  to  Aholibamah  instead  of  to  its  immediate 
antecedent  Anah.  The  word  is  thus  used  in  the 
wider  sense  of  descendant  (here  granddaughter),  as 
it  is  apparenUy  again  in  this  chapter,  v.  39.  We 
may  fiirther  conclude  with  Hengstenberg  {Pent.  ii. 
280;  Eng.  transl.  ii.  229)  that  the  Anah  mentioned 
amongst  the  sons  of  Seir  in  v.  20  in  connection 
with  Zibeon,  is  tiie  same  person  as  is  here  referred 
to,  and  is  therefore  the  grandson  of  Seir.  The  in- 
tention of  the  genealogy  plainly  is  not  so  much  to 
give  the  lineal  descent  of  the  Seirites  as  to  enum- 
erate those  descendants  who,  being  heads  of  tribes, 
came  into  connection  with  the  Edomites.  It  would 
thus  appear  that  Anah,  from  whom  Esau's  wife 
sprang,  was  the  head  of  a  tribe  independent  of  his 
father,  and  ranking  on  an  equality  with  that  tribe. 
Several  difficulties  occur  in  n^^d  to  the  race  fuid 
name  of  Anah.     By  his  descent  from  Seir  he  is  a 
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rTiiriie  [irhieh  see]  (Gen.  xxxri.  90),  wliilit  in  ▼.  S 
be  IS  called  %  Hivitef  and  again  in  the  narrative 
(Gen.  xxvi.  34)  he  ij  called  Beeri  the  HitUto. 
lIengBtenber;g*8  explanation  of  the  first  of  these 
tfflfenltiw  is  £u'-<^ched;  and  it  is  more  probable 

Uuit  the  word  Hhrite  C'-*!7'!^)  ^  <^  mistake  of  tran- 

Kiiben  for  Horite  ("^y^^X  With  regard  to  the 
identification  of  Anah  the  Horite  with  Beeri  the 
Hittite,  see  Beeri.  F.  W.  G. 

*In  Gen.  xxxri.  34  (A.  Y.),  we  read:  **ThiB 
vas  that  Anah  that  found  the  mules  in  the  wilder- 
nesi,  as  he  fisd  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his  finther." 

Tlie  word  2^^.^  is  here  rendered  mules,  aooording 
to  the  Jewish  explanation  (Taig.  of  Jonathan,  the 
Talmud,  Saadias,  Rabbinic  commentators),  followed 
b  Lather's  and  other  modem  versions.    With  this 

rendarmg  of  ^^P.'^,  the  statement  is  altogether  in- 

■gnifieant,  unless  H^^  is  taken  (as  by  the  Tal- 
mudist)  in  the  tense  of  tnren/,  as  in  lAither's  ver- 
son;  meaning  that  Anah  found  out  the  way  of 
prodocmg  mules,  by  coupling  animals  of  diflferent 
ipeeies.  But  this  sense  the  Hebrew  word  will  not 
boff.  Hie  explanation  is  evidently  drawn  from  the 
oonnection  merely,  vrithout  any  support  from  ety- 
mology. Equally  baadees  is  the  hiterpretation  m 
the  Taig.  of  Gnkdos,  and  the  Samaritan  Codex, 

lakh«  Z^'P.^   in   the  sense  of  giants  (as  if  = 

r>*,  Dent  it  11). 

Another  and  probably  older  exegetieal  tradition, 
Inonutted  throMigh  Jerome  and  Uie  Vulgate,  len- 

den  C^.^  by  warm  springs  (Vulgate  aquas  caU- 
ias).  This  has  the  support  of  etymobgy  (Gesenius, 
Tlts^  Uy^\  as  wen  as  of  the  ancient  tradition, 
and  is  eorroborated  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
warm  springs  in  the  regioii  referred  to,  as  observed 
both  by  ancient  writers  and  by  noodem  travdlers-^ 

T.  J.  C. 

ANAHA'RATH  drrj^*  [Aoflbw  wiyor 
rm,  Furst]:  *Ayox«p^^*  [A^*^  Appave$:  Ana^ 
haratk]),  a  place  within  the  border  of  Issachar, 
Bsmed  with  Shichon  and  Rabbith  (Josh.  xix.  19). 
Kothing  is  yet  knqwn  of  it  G. 

'  Some  think  it  may  be  the  present  Ardneh^  near 
the  foot  of  Gilbofi,  about  2  miles  east  of  Jenin  (En- 
pnnim).  See  Zeller's  Bibi,  IVdrUrb.  p.  60,  2te 
Anfl.  Robinson  mentions  the  place  twice  (ii.  316, 
ndX  bat  does  not  suggest  the  identificaUon.    H. 

ANAIAH  p  syL]  (H^jp  :  ^Avaylas;  [Vat 
M-  AwsMa:]  Am^).  L  Probably  a  priest;  one 
of  those  who  stood  on  Ena's  right  hand  as  he  read 
the  Uw  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  4).  He  is  called 
A:«AXiA8  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  43. 

2.  CArata:    (Tat    AvavaXa;    Aid.    *Auay(a:'] 
AwHa.)    One  of  the  "  heads  "  r/  the  people,  who 
■Soed  the  covenant  with  Ndiemiah  (Neh.  x.  22). 
W.  A.  W. 

ATJAK.    [AicAKiM.] 

AN'AKIM  (Z^nj? :  ^e^okI^  [Vat  -««;», 
Bd  80  Alex,  m  Deut :]  Enacim\  a  race  of  giants  (so 
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a  •  It  maj  have  been  from  the  discovery  of  these 
Vriagt,  M  HeogBtrabeig  suggests,  that  Anah  receired 
b«  oUur  name  whkh  he  bore,  namely,  Bexri,  "  of 
mb,"  I.  e.  a  man  concerned  with  them.  See  also 
BMOB^artea  (FeHtaUuthy  1. 800).  H. 


called  either  from  their  stature  (lonfficoiUsj  (jesen.), 

or  their  strength  (Fiirst),  (the  root  pJ?  being 
identical  with  our  word  neck\  descendants  of  Arba 
(Josh.  XV.  13,  zxi.  11),  dwelling  in  the  southern  part 
of  Canaan,  and  particularly  at  Hebron,  which  from 

their  progenitor  received  the  name  of  372l*)S  n^^^py 
city  of  Arba.  Besides  the  genenil  designation  An- 
akim,  they  are  variously  called  p^J  ^^3,  sons  of 
Anak  (Num.  xlii.33),  PJ^H  "^tV,  descendants 

of  Anak  (Num.  xiiL  22),  and  C'p^JV  '^JJ,  sons 
of  Anakim  [LXX.  viol  ytydrr»y]  (t)eut  L  28). 
These  designations  serve  to  show  that  we  must  re- 
gard Anak  as  the  name  of  the  race  rather  than  that 
of  an  individual,  and  this  b  confirmed  by  what  is 
said  of  Arba,  their  progenitor,  that  he  "was  a 
great  man  among  the  Anakim "  (Josh.  xiv.  15) 
The  race  appears  to  have  been  dirided  into  three 
tribes  or  fiunilies,  bearing  the  names  Sheshai,  Ahi- 
man,  and  Talmai.  Though  the  warlike  appearance 
of  the  Anakim  had  struck  the  Israelites  with  ter- 
ror in  the  time  of  Moses  (Num.  xiii.  28;  Deut  ix. 
2),  they  were  nevertheless  dispossessed  by  Joshua, 
and  utteriy  driven  from  the  hmd,  except  a  small 
remnant  that  found  refuge  in  the  Philistine  cities, 
Gaza,  (3ath,.  and  Ashdod  (Josh.  xi.  21).  Their 
chief  city,  Hebron,  became  the  possession  of  Caleb, 
who  is  said  to  have  driven  out  from  it  the  three 
sons  of  Anak  mentioned  above,  that  is,  the  three 
fiunilies  or  tribes  of  the  Anakim  (Josh.  xv.  14; 
Judg.  i.  20).  After  this  time  they  vanish  finom 
history.^  F.  W.  G. 

AK'AMIM  (a**???  :  ^Eyifur^i/i;  [Alex,  in 
(Sen.  Aiy€UMri9ifif  in  1  Chr.  Avafju^tfii  C^omp.  in 
1  Cbr,  AtvofUfi;  7  MSS.  'Ayo/J/t:]  Anamim),  a 
Mizraite  people  or  tribe,  respecting  the  settlcmenta 
of  which  nothing  certain  is  known  (Cien.  x.  13;  1 
Chr.  i.  11).  Judging  from  the  position  of  the 
other  Mizraite  peoples,  as  fiu*  as  it  has  been  deter^ 
muied,  this  one  probably  occupied  some  part  of 
Egypt,  or  of  the  adjoining  region  of  Africa,  or  pos- 
sibly of  the  south-west  of  Palestine.  No  namo 
bearing  any  strong  resemblance  to  Anamim  haa 
been  pointed  out  in  the  geographical  lists  of  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  or  in  classical  or  modem 
geography.  [The  name  may  be  Egyptian  and  refer 
to  &e  r^on  of  the  tribe.  Ges.,  FUrst.]  K.  S.  P. 

AKAM^ELECH   [Hebrtw  AnammeOech] 

Cn^"???  •  *Ayrifit\4x'y  [Alex.  A)uiy/«eA€x;  Aid. 
*Av€fl9\4x'^  AnamtUch)y  one  of  the  idols  wor- 
shipped by  tiie  colonists  introduced  into  Samaria 
from  Sepharvaim  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  He  was  wor- 
shipped  with  rites  resembling  those  of  Molech^ 
childroi  being  burnt  in  his  honor,  and  is  the  com- 
panion-god to  Adkammelech.  As  .\drammeled» 
is  the  male  power  of  the  sun,  so  Anammelech  is 
the  female  power  of  the  sun  (Rawlinson^s  f/erodo- 
tuSj  i.  611).  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  un- 
certain. Rawfinson  coimects  it  with  the  name 
Anunit.  (jesenius  derives  the  name  from  words 
meaning  idul  and  Hr</,  but  Keland  (de  ret.  Ung. 
Pers.  ix.)  deduces  the  first  part  of  it  from  the 
Persian  word  for  ffrnef*  Winer  advocates  a  deriv-a- 
tion  connecting  the  idol  with  the  constellation  Co- 


b  *The  A.  y.  adds  s  to  this  nAm%  and  tlius  make* 
it  (Anakims)  doubly  plural,  as  ia  tho  case  of  F.niiin, 
Cherubim,  and  similar  terms.  11. 
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I  lie  js,  some  of  the  itan  in  which  ue  called  by  the 
Arabs  **-  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep.^* 

G.  E.  L.  C. 

A'NAN  ODy  [a  doud]:  'Ht^dfi,  Alex. 
[Comp.]  'Hidy:  Anon).  L  One  of  the  "heads'* 
of  the  people,  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  x.  26). 

2.  CAydy;  Alex.  Ayray:  AnanL)  Haxan  4 
(1  Esdr.  V.  30;  comp.  Ezr.  u.  46).      W.  A.  W. 

ANA'NI  033??  [Jehovah  pt-otecU]:  'Ardy; 
[VAi.  Moyci;]  Alex.  Antyi'  Annni).  The  sev- 
enth son  of  EUoenaif  descended  through  Zerub- 
babel  from  the  line  rojal  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

W.  A.  W. 

ANANFAH  (H^D?]?  [whom  Jehovah  jm>- 
tecuy.  ^Ayayla''  Ananias).  Probably  a  priest; 
ancestor  of  Azariahf  who  assisted  in  rebuiMing  the 
city  wall  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  iii. 
23).  W.  A.  W. 

ANANFAH  (n,^3?5  [whom  Jehovah  pro- 
t4icts] ),  a  place,  named  between  Nob  and  Hazor,  in 
which  the  Bei^amites  lived  after  their  return  from 
captivity  (Neh.  xi.  32).  The  LXX.  [in  most  MSS.] 
omits  ail  mention  of  this  and  the  accompanying 
names  [but  C^mp.  has  'Ay/a,  and  FA.'  Avayia]. 

G. 

ANANFAS  (^;?3?,  or  n^SDH  [Jehovah 
U  grackms] :  ^Ayay(at)*  L  A  high-priest  in  Acta 
xxUi.  2  ff.  xxlv.  1,  [before  whom  Paul  attempted 
to  defend  himself,  in  the  Jewish  Council  at  Jerusa- 
lem, but  was  silenced  with  a  blow  on  the  mouth 
for  asserting  that  he  had  always  *^  lived  in  all  good 
conscience  before  God.*'  See,  in  regard  to  that 
incident,  Paul].  He  was  the  son  of  Nebedieus 
(Joseph.  AnL  xx.  5,  §  2),  succeeded  Joseph  son  of 
Camydus  {Ant.  xx.  1,  §  3,  5,  §  2),  and  preceded 
Ismael  son  of  Phabi  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §§  8,  11).  He 
was  nominated  to  the  office  by  Herod  king  of  Chal- 
cis,  in  A.  D.  48  {Ant.  xx.  5,  §  2);  and  in  A.  d.  52 
sent  to  Rome  by  the  prefect  Ummidius  Quadratus 
to  answer  before  the  Emperor  Claudius  a  charge  of 
oppression  brought  by  the  Samaritans  {Ant.  xx.  6, 
§  2).  He  appears,  however,  not  to  have  lost  his 
office,  but  to  have  resumed  it  on  his  return.  This 
has  been  doubted;  but  Wieseler  ( Chronol.  d.  Apos- 
toL  ZeitaUers,  p.  76,  note)  has  riiown  that  it  was 
BO  in  all  probability,  seeing  that  the  procurator  Cu- 
manus,  who  went  to  Rome  with  him  as  his  adver- 
sary, was  unsuccessful,  and  was  condemned  to  ban- 
ishment. He  was  deposed  from  his  office  shortly 
before  Felix  left  the  province  {AnL  xx.  8,  §  8;  but 
still  had  great  power,  which  he  used  violently  and 
lawlessly  {AnL  xx.  9,  §  2).  He  was  at  last  assas- 
sinated by  the  Sicarii  {B.  J.  ii.  17,  §  9)  at  the  be- 
gimiing  of  the  last  Jewish  war. 

2.  A  disciple  at  Jerusalem,  husband  of  Sapphira 
(Acts  V.  1  ff.).  Haring  sold  his  goods  for  the 
benefit  of  the  church,  he  kept  back  a  part  of  the 
price,  bringing  to  the  apostles  the  remainder,  as  if 
it  were  the  whole,  his  wife  also  being  privy  to  the 
scheme.  St.  Peter,  being  enabled  by  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  to  see  through  the  fraud,  denounced  him 
as  having  lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  t.  e.  having  at- 
tempted to  pass  upon  the  Spirit  resident  in  the 
apostles  an  act  of  deliberate  deceit.  Gn  hearing 
this,  Ananias  fell  down  and  expired.  That  this 
incident  was  no  mere  physical  consequence  of  St. 
Peter's  severity  of  tone,  as  some  of  the  German 
tmt£n  have  maintained,  distinctly  appears  by  the 
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direct  sentence  of  a  similar  death  pronooLced  by 
the  same  apostle  upon  his  wife  Sapphira  a  few  hoon 
after.  [Sapphira.]  It  is  of  course  poasiUe  that 
Ananias*s  death  may  have  been  an  act  of  divine 
justice  unlooked  for  by  the  apostle,  as  there  is  no 
mention  of  such  an  intended  result  in  his  speech; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  wife,  such  an  idea  is  out  of 
the  question.  Niemeyer  ( Charaldtrittik  der  Bibel, 
i.  574)  has  well  stated  the  case  as  regards  the  Uame 
which  some  have  endeavored  to  cast  on  St.  Peter 
in  this  matter,  when  he  says  that  not  man,  but 
God,  is  thus  animadverted  on.  ■  The  apostle  is  but 
the  organ  and  announcer  of  the  divine  justiee, 
which  was  pleased  by  this  act  of  deserved  severity 
to  protect  the  morality  of  the  infant  church,  and 
strengthen  its  power  for  good. 

3.  A  Jewish  disciple  at  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  10 
ff.),  of  high  repute,  "a  devout  man  according  to 
the  law,  having  a  good  report  of  aU  the  Jews  which 
dwelt  there "  (Acts  xxii.  12).  Being  ordered  by 
the  Lord  in  a  vision,  he  sought  out  Sa^  during  tht 
period  of  blindness  and  dgection  which  fi)Uowed  hit 
conversion,  and  annoimced  to  him  his  future  com- 
mission as  a  preacher  of  the  (jospel,  conveying  to 
him  at  the  same  time,  by  the  ktying  on  of  his 
hands,  the  restoration  of  sight,  and  oommanding 
him  to  arise,  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  his 
sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Tradition 
makes  him  to  have  been  afterwards  biahop  of 
Damascus,  and  to  have  died  by  martyrdom  (ifen- 
olog.  Gracorum^  i.  79  f.).  H.  A. 

ANANI'AS  CAiv/$;  [Vat  Arr««;]  Alex.  A*^ 
viafi]  Aid.  'Avaylas:]  Ananias),  1.  The  sons  of 
Ananias  to  the  number  of  101  (Tulg.  130)  enu- 
merated in  1  Esdr.  v.  16  as  having  returned  with 
Zorobabd.  No  such  name  exists  in  the  paruUel 
lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehoniah. 

2.  {'Aveufias'-  om.  in  Vulg.)  Hajcaki  8  (1 
Esdr.  ix.  21 ;  comp.  Eer.  x.  20). 

3.  {Amanias.)  HAiYAmAH  9  (1  Esdr.  ix.  S9; 
comp.  Ezr.  x.  28). 

4.  {Ananias.)  AitAiAH  1  (1  Esdr.  ix.  43; 
comp.  Neh.  viiL  4). 

5.  {;Avavlas\  Vat.  Awioj]  Hanan  5  (1 
Esdr.  ix.  48;  oomp.  Neh.  viii.  7). 

6.  Father  of  Azarias,  whose  name  was  assumed 
by  the  angel  Raphael  (Tob.  v.  12,  13).  In  the 
LXX.  he  appears  to  be  the  ekiest  brother  of  Tobit. 

7.  {Jamnov.\  Ancestor  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1^. 
The  Cod.  Sin.  [with  Alex.]  gives  Avoriof,  thou^ 
the  Vat  MS.  omits  the  name. 

8.  {^Avavlas'  Atiamas.)  Shadrach  (Song  of 
:{  Ch.  66;  1  Mace.  ii.  59).     [Hananiah  7.] 

W.  A.  W. 
ANAN^EL  CAvoti^A:  Ananiet),  forefiither 
of  Tobias  (Tob.  i.  1). 

A'NATH  (nj^  [aniwer,  i.  e.  to  prayer]: 
Aivdx,  'AyJiB;  [Vat  Acu^y*  Ayodcy;  Alex.  ApoB, 
KcKod:]  Anaih)^  fiither  of  Shamgar  (Judg.  ilL  31, 
V.  6). 

AN  ATH'EM  A  (&i^c^  in  LXX.,  the  equiv 
alent  for  C^^^,  a  thing  or  person  devoted:  in  ^. 
T.  generally  translated  accursed.  The  more  usual 
form  is  ityidrifM  iamleri^)^  with  the  sense  of  an 
offtring  suspended  in  a  temple  (Luke  xxi.  5;  2 
Mace  ix.  16).  The  Alexandrine  writers  preferred 
the  short  penultimate  in  this  and  other  kindred 
words  {e.  g.  MBtfta,  ovyOtfM) ;  but  occasionafly 
both  forms  occur  m  the  MSS.,  as  in  Jud.  xvi.  19, 
2  Maoc.  xiii.  15;  Luke  xxi.  5:  no  diftfaiction  thei^- 
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Ion  existed  originally  in  the  meanings  (if  the  words, 
M  has  been  supposed  bj  manj  early  writers.     The 

ffebraw  J  ^'"7  is  derived  from  a  verb  signifying 
prjnsrilyto  ikat  up,  and  hence  to  (1)  ronmcraU  or 
dtvote^  and  (2)  exterminale.  Any  object  so  de- 
vutod  to  the  Lord  was  irredeemable:  if  an  inanimate 
object,  it  wu  to  be  given  to  the  priests  (Num. 
xviiL  14);  if  a  fiving  creature  or  even  a  man,  it 
was  to  be  slain  (Lev.  xxvii.  28,  29);  hence  the 
idea  of  extermiMoHan  as  connected  with  devoting. 
Generallj  speaking,  a  vow  of  this  description  was 
taken  only  with  respect  to  the  idolatrous  nations 
who  were  mariced  out  for  destruction  by  the  special 
decree  of  Jehovah,  as  in  Num.  xxi.  2;  Josh.  vi.  17 ; 
bat  occuioaally  the  vow  was  made  indefinitely,  and 
involved  the  death  of  the  innocent,  as  is  illustrated 
in  the  cases  of  Jephthah's  daughter  (Judg.  xi. 
31),  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  xiv.  24)  who  was  only 
nved  by  the  interposition  of  the  people.  The 
breach  of  soch  a  vow  on  the  part  of  any  one  di- 
re^y  or  indirectly  partidpoUng  in  it  was  punished 
with  death  (Josh.  vii.  25).  In  addition  to  these 
eases  of  spontaneous  devotion  on  the  part  of  indi- 

ndnab,  the  word  Q^^  ^  frequently  applied  to  the 

extermination  of  idolatrous  nations:  in  such  cases 
the  idea  of  a  ww  appears  to  be  dropped,  and  the 
WDid  asBomes  a  purely  secondary  sense  {i^oKo6p9^ 
LXX.):  or,  if  the  original  meaning  is  stUl  to  be 
retamed,  it  may  be  in  the  sense  of  Jehovah  (Is. 
ixxiv.  2)  $kvtting  vp,  i.  e.  placing  under  a  ban, 
and  so  necessitating  the  dettntc/ion  of  them,  hi 
order  to  prevent  all  contact.  The  extenmnation 
beisg  the  result  of  a  positive  conmiand  (Ex.  zxii. 
20),  the  idea  of  a  vow  is  excluded,  although  doubt- 
lev  the  instances  akeady  referred  to  (Num.  xxi.  2; 
Josh.  vi.  17)  show  how  a  vow  was  occasionally 
nperadded  to  the  annmand.  It  may  be  further 
ootieed  that  the  degree  to  which  the  work  of  de- 
itnietion  was  carried  out,  varied.  Thus  it  applied 
to  the  destiuction  of  (1)  men  abne  (Deut.  xx.  13); 
(2)  men,  women,  and  children  (Deut.  ii.  34);  (3) 
vipm  excepted  (Num.  xxxi.  17;  Judg.  xxi.  11); 
(4)  all  living  creatures  '(Deut  xx.  16;  1  Sam.  xv. 
8);  the  spoil  in  the  former  cases  was  reserved  for 
the  use  oir  the  army  (Deut.  ii.  35,  xx.  14;  Josh, 
xxn.  8),  instead  of  being  given  over  to  the  priest- 
bood,  as  was  the  case  in  the  recorded  vow  of  Joshua 
(Joah.  vt  19.)  Occasionally  the  town  itself  was 
irtteriy  destroyed,  the  site  rendered  desohite  (Josh. 
TL  26),  and  the  name  Hormah  {'AydBf/io,  LXX.) 
ipplied  to  it  (Num.  xxi.  3). 

We  pass  on  to  the  Rabbinical  sense  of  Uyi 
m  referring  to  excommmucadon,  premimng  that  an 
approximation  to  that  sense  is  found  in  Ezr.  x.  8. 
vhere  forfeiture  of  goods  is  coupled  with  separation 
from  the  congregation.     Three  degrees  of  excoro- 

amikatioQ  are  enumerated  (1)  ^17  3,  involving  va- 
rious restrictioiis  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  matters 
for  the  spMse  of  30  day;:  to  this  it  is  supposed  that 
the  terms  ijpopi^^at  (Luke  vi.  22)  and  kwwrvvi- 

'pirpn  (John  ix-  22)  refer.  (2)  2  ^^,  a  more  pub- 
Ik  and  formal  sentence,  accompanied  with  curses, 
■id  involvii^  severer  restrictions  for  an  indefinite 
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a  There  are  sonne  varlatioDS  in  the  orthography 
or  this  nam^  both  fai  Hebrew  and  the  A.  V.,  which 
Mrt  bt  notioad.     I.  HM»ew:  In  1  K.  U.23,aod  Jer. 

sxzO.  9,  U  is  PhjV,  and  simlUrly  in  2  Sam.  x«iil. 


period.     (3)  HHDtr,  rarely,  if  ever,  nsed  —  txn¥- 

plete  and  irrevocable  exoomnranication.  QT^D 
was  occasionally  used  in  a  generic  sense  for  any  of 
the  three  (C^arpzov.  Appar,  p.  557).  Some  expos- 
itors refer  the  terms  ovei5/C«v  wol  iKfid/J^ttv  (Luke 
vi.  22)  to  the  second  species,  but  a  comparison  of 
John  ix.  22  with  34  shows  that  iK$d?i\fw  is  synon- 
ymous with  intoffuydyor/or  woieti^,  and  there  ap- 
pears no  reason  for  supposing  the  latter  tu  be  of  a 
severe  character. 

The  word  iufddffM  frequently  occurs  in  St.  Paul's 
writings  [five  times],  and  many  expositors  have  re- 
garded his  use  of  it  as  a  technical  term  for  judicial 
excommunication.  That  the  word  was  so  used  in 
the  eariy  Church,  there  can  be  no  doubt  (Bingham, 
Antiq,  xvi.  2,  §  16);  but  an  examination  of  the 
passages  in  which  it  occura  shows  that,  like  the 
cognate  word  iufaBtfMTl(«t  (Slait.  xxvi.  74;  Mark 
xiv.  71 ;  Acts  xxiiL  12,  21),  it  had  acquired  a  more 
general  sense  as  expressive  either  of  strong  feeling 
(Kom.  ix.  3;  cf.  Ex.  xxxii.  32),  or  of  dislike  and 
condemnation  (1  Cor.  xii.  3,  xvi.  22;  Cal.  i.  8,  9) 

W.  L.B. 

AN'ATHOTH  in^n^V  [aee  bebw]:  'Ky 
a0M;  Anaikoth),  1.  Son  of  Becher,  a  son  of 
Bei\jamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8),  probably  the  founder  of 
the  pUce  of  the  same  name. 

2.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  people,  who  signed 
the  covenant  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neb.  x.  19); 
unless,  as  is  not  unlikely,  the  name  stands  for  "the 
men  of  Anathoth  '*  enumerated  in  Neh.  viL  27 

W.  A.  W. 

AN'ATHOTH  ( HTIJ?,  a  poasibly  = 
echoes  [or  tncUnatiofU^  declivity^  Dietr.] ;  plur.  of 
"^^r?)  by  which  name  the  place  is  called  in  the 
TiJniud,  JomOy  p.  10;  *Aya0<^:  Anathoth),  a  city 
of  Benjamin,  omitted  from  the  list  in  Josh.  xviiL, 
but  a  priests*  city;  with  "  suburbs  "  (Josh.  xxi.  18; 
1  Chr.  vi.  60  (45)).  Hither,  to  his  "  fields,"  Abi- 
athar  was  banished  by  Solomon  after  the  fiiilure  of 
his  attempt  to  put  Adon^ah  on  the  throne  (1  K. 
ii.  26).  This  was  the  native  phtce  of  Abieeer,  one 
of  David's  30  captams  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27;  1  Chr. 
xi.  28,  xxvii.  12),  and  of  Jehu,  another  of  the 
mighty  men  (1  Chr.  xii.  3);  and  here,  "of  the 
priests  that  were  in  Anathoth,"  Jeremiah  was  bom 
(Jer.  L  1;  xi.  21,  23;  xxix.  27;  xxxU.  7,  8,  9). 

The  "men  "  {^W^A  not  ^^2,  as  in  most  of  the 
other  cases;  comp.  however,  Netophah,  Michmash, 
Ac.)  of  Anathoth  returned  from  Uie  captivity  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  u.  23;  Neh.  viL  27;  1  Esdr.  v. 
18.) 

Anathoth  lay  on  or  near  the  great  road  from  the 
north  to  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  30);  by  Eusebius  it  is 
placed  at  three  miles  from  the  city  (C^nont.),  and 
by  Jerome  {tuiris  Anathoth)  at  the  same  distance 
contra  septentrionem  JertuaUm  (ad  Jer  em.  cap.  i.). 
Hie  traditional  site  at  Kuriet  eUEnib  does  not  ful- 
fill these  conditions,  being  10  miles  distant  fix>m  the 
city,  and  nearer  W.  than  N.  But  the  real  position 
has  no  doubt  been  a.-(*overed  by  Robinson  at 
Mrtd/'i,  on  a  broad  ridge  1  hour  N.N.E.  from 
Jerusalem.     The  cultivation  of  the  priests  survives 

27,  ^nhpVrr.  2.  SngUsh:  Anethothite,  2  Sam. 
xxiU.  27;  Anetothite,  1  Ohr.  xxvti.  12;  Antothito,  1 
Chr.  xi.  28,  xii.  8.  "Jeremiah  of  A.,"  Jw  xxix.  T.. 
should  be, ""  J.  the  Anatbothita." 
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in  tilled  fields  of  grain,  with  figs  and  olives.  There 
are  the  remains  of  walls  and  strong  foundations, 
and  the  quarries  still  supply  Jerusalem  with  build, 
ing  stone  (Rob.  i.  437,  438).  G. 

*  The  present  Andta  is  a  little  hamlet  of  12  or 
15  houses,  where,  as  of  oM  on  roofe  of  this  humble 
class,  the  grass  still  grows  on  the  house-tops;  the 
striking  image  of  the  Hebrew  writers  (Ps.  cxxix. 
6,  7,  and  Is.  xxxvii.  27)  of  man's  immaturity  and 
fraOty.  The  100  Ilaaser  in  Besser's  Bibl.  Wdrtb. 
p.  61,  should  certainly  be  100  inhabitants  (or  less), 
and  not  *'  houses.*'  It  is  worth  remarking,  too,  that 
IKirts  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  dismal  scenery  are 
distinctly  visible  (h>m  this  ancient  home  of  the 
pensive,  heart-burdened  Jeremiah.  Dr.  Wilson 
{LamU  of  the  Bible j  i.  483)  represents  Andia  aa 
within  sight  firom  the  Mount  of  Olives.  H. 

ANCHOR.     [Ship.] 

ANDREW,  St.  CAv^p^as-  Andreas;  the 
name  Andreas  occurs  in  Greek  writers ;  e.  g,  Athen. 
vii.  312,  and  xv.  675;  it  is  found  in  Dion  Cass. 
Ixvili.  32,  as  the  name  of  a  Cyrenian  Jew,  in  the 
reign  of  Tn^an),  one  among  the  first  called  of  the 
Apostles  of  our  Lord  (John  i.  40,  41;  Matt  iv. 
18);  brother  (whether  elder  or  younger  is  uncer- 
tain) of  Simon  Peter  (ibicL),  He  was  of  Beth- 
saida,  and  had  been  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist.<i 
On  hearing  Jesus  a  second  time  designated  by  him 
as  the  I.Amb  of  God,  he  left  his  former  master,  and 
in  company  with  another  of  John's  disciples  at- 
tached himself  to  our  Lord.  By  hb  means  his 
brother  Simon  was  brought  to  Jesus  (John  i.  41). 
The  apparent  discrepancy  in  Matt.  iv.  18  ff.  Mark 
iii.  16  ff.,  where  the  two  appear  to  have  been  called 
together,  is  no  real  one,  St.  John  rdating  the  first 
introduction  of  the  brotho^  to  Jesus,  the  other 
E^'angelists  their  formal  call  to  follow  Him  in  his 
ministry.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  Apostles,  An- 
drew appears,  in  Matt.  x.  2,  Luke  vi.  14,  second, 
next  after  his  brother  Peter;  but  hi  ^lark  iii.  16, 
Acts  i.  13,  fourth,  next  after  the  three,  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  and  in  company  with  Philip. 
And  this  appears  to  h&\-e  been  his  roil  place  of  dig- 
nity anjong  the  apostles;  for  in  Mark  xiii.  3,  we 
find  Peter,  Jnmes,  John,  and  Andrew,  inquiring 
privately  of  our  Lord  about  His  coming;  and  in 
John  xii.  22,  when  certain  Greeks  wished  for  an 
interview  with  Jesus,  they  apptied  through  Andrew, 
who  consulted  Philip,  and  in  company  with  him 
made  the  request  known  to  our  I^rd.  This  last 
circumstance,  coigoined  with  the  Greek  character 
of  both  their  names,  may  perhaps  point  to  some 
slight  shade  of  Hellenistic  connection  on  the  part 
of  the  two  apostles;  though  it  is  extremely  improb- 
able that  any  of  the  Twelve  were  Hellenists  in  the 
proper  sense.  On  the  occasion  of  the  five  thousand 
in  the  wilderness  iiiuiting  nourishment,  it  is  An- 
drew  who  points  out  the  little  lad  with  the  five 
barley  loaves  and  the  two  fishes.  Scripture  relates 
nothing  of  him  beyond  these  scattered  notices. 
Except  in  the  catalogue  (i.  13),  his  name  does  not 
occur  once  in  the  Acts.  The  traditions  about  him 
are  various.  Eusebius  (iii.  1)  makes  him  preach 
In  Scjthia;  Jerome  (Ep.  148,  ad  Marc.)  and  The- 


a  •  It  is  evident  (Wnn  Bfark  1. 29  that  Andrew  as  we!l 
u  Peter  lived  at  Capemaam  at  the  time  of  Chrii>t'K 
hAaIin)(  the  niother-in-Iaw  of  the  latter.  At  that  tiiue 
(according  to  the  best  scheme  of  harmony )  a  year  or 
mure  liad  t>lap»icd  Mnce  Jorus  had  called  the  brot^tvre 
to  be  his  di«inli!«  at  Bethany  lieyond  the  Jordan  (John 
I  2S,  11  ff.).     It  Is  to  be  infbrred  that,  during  tiiis  in- 
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odoret  {ad  Psahn,  cxvi.),  in  Achaia  (Gieece);  Ni. 
cephorus  (ii.  39),  in  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace  Ba  ia 
said  to  have  been  crucified  at  Patne  in  Achaia,  on 
a  crvx  decussatd  (X);  but  this  is  doubted  by  lip- 
sius  (de  Cruce^  i.  7),  and  Sagittarius  (de  Crudati' 
bus  Martyrum,  viii.  12).  Eusebius  (//.  E,  ui.  25) 
speaks  of  an  apocryphal  Acts  of  Andrew;  and 
Epiphanius  {Han-.  xl\i.  1)  states  that  the  £ncra> 
Utes  accounted  it  among  their  principal  Scriptures; 
and  (Ixiii.  2)  he  says  the  same  of  Uie  GrigenianL 
(See  Fabric.  Cod,  Apocr.  i.  456  ff.  [Tischendorf, 
Acta  Apost,  Apoc.  p.  xl.  ff.,  105  ff.]  Menohg.  Grw- 
cor.  i.  221  f.;  Perion.  yU,  ApastoL  i.  82  fi\) 

H.  A. 

ANDRONrCUS  CAy9p6yucos  [rnan  of  vic- 
tory] ).  1.  An  officer  left  as  viceroy  i9iaStx^fi€¥0Sy 
2  Mace.  iv.  31)  in  Antioch  by  Antiochus  Epiphanea 
during  his  absence  (b.  c.  171).  Alenelaus  a\'u]ed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  secure  his  good  offices 
by  offering  him  some  golden  vessels  which  be  had 
taken  flx>m  the  temple.  When  Onias  (Onias  III.) 
was  certainly  assured  that  the  sacrilege  had  been 
committed,  he  sharply  reproved  Menelaus  for  the 
crime,  having  previously  taken  reflige  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Apollo  and  Artemis  at  Daphne.  At  the 
instigation  of  Moielaus,  Andronicus  induced  Onias 
to  leave  the  sanctuary  and  immediately  put  him  to 
death  in  prison  (irajt^KKturfy^  2  Mace.  iv.  34?). 
This  murder  excitedT  general  indignation ;  and  on 
the  return  of  Antiochus,  Andronicus  was  publicly 
degraded  and  executed  (2  Mace.  iv.  30-38).  Jo(ie>- 
phus  places  the  death  of  Onias  before  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Jason  (Ant.  xii.  5,  1,)  and  omits  all 
mention  of  Andronicus;  but  there  is  not  sufficient 
reason  to  doubt  the  truthfUness  of  the  narrative, 
as  Wemsdorf  has  done  (De  fde  Ubr.  Mace. 
pp.  90  f.) 

2.  Another  officer  of  AnUochus  Epiphanes  who 
was  left  by  him  on  Garizim  {iv  Tap-  2  Mace.  v. 
23),  probably  in  occupation  of  the  temple  there. 
As  the  name  was  common,  it  seems  unrc«sonal)le  to 
identify  this  general  vrith  the  former  one,  and  so  to 
introduce  a  contradiction  into  the  history  (Wems- 
dorf, /.  c;  Ewald,  Gesch.d,  Volkes  Jsr.  Iv.  335  n.; 
comp.  Grimm,  2  Mace.  iv.  38).  B.  F.  W. 

ANDRONrCUS  CAt^p6yucos:  Andromcvs), 
a  Christian  at  Rome,  salutea  by  St.  Paul  (Rom. 
xvi.  7),  together  with  Junias.  llie  two  are  called 
by  him  his  relations  {(rvyvtrfis)  and  fellow -cap- 
tives, and  of  note  among  the  apostles,  using  tliat 
term  probably  in  the  wider  sense; ^  and  he  de- 
scribes them  as  having  been  converted  to  Christ 
before  hunself.  According  to  Hippolytus  he  was 
bishop  of  Pannonia;  according  to  Dorotheus,  of 
Spam.  H.  A. 

*  Luke,  as  the  companion  of  Paul's  life  for  to 
many  years,  could  hardly  &il  to  have  met  with  An- 
dronicus and  Junias  (rather  than  Junia)  in  his 
travels,  and,  according  to  his  habit  (Luke  i.  1), 
could  have  learnt  much  from  them  as  personal  wit- 
nesses, concerning  the  earlier  events  of  Christianity, 
before  Paul  himself  had  been  brought  into  the 
ranks  of  C^hrist*s  followers.     As  regards  the  means 


terval,  they  had  remoTed  to  the  neighboring  Caperaaum 
from  Bethsaida,  their  original  home  (John  i.  44).    IL 

b  •The  sense  may  be  (as  Meyer,'  Philippi,  De  Wette, 
Stuart,  prefer)  that  the  two  were  so  fkmous  (^ungfUM) 
as  to  have  become  well  known  among  the  apostles.  Il 
ia  uncertain  when  or  where  they  shared  Paul's  cap- 
tivity. B. 
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(thus  OIiBtiuted}  of  the  eariy  Christians  for  obtain- 
ing  and  difl^ising  such  knowledge  among  themselTes, 
tee  Tboluck's  striking  remarks  in  his  GijubwHrdig* 
beii  (Us  evaag.  Gesch,,  p.  149  AT.  H. 

A'NEMC^l?  [two  fountains]:  r^y  AiWi , 
^Uex.  Ara^:  [An€m]\  a  dtj  of  Issachar,  wilJr 
•^suburfoa,"  belonging  to  the  Gerahonites,  1  Cdr. 
rt  73  (Heb.  58).  It  b  omitted  in  the  lists  in  J(mIi. 
six.  and  xid.,  and  instead  of  it  we  find  En-gannim. 
Fossibljr  the  one  is  a  contraction  of  the  other,  a* 
Kartan  of  Kiijathxum.  G. 

A'NER  (;A  7  [perh.=  -^7\  boy,  Ges.]:  ^ 
'Aj^dp;  [Vat.  AfjMp;  -Aid.  Alex-  *Ej^p;  Comp. 
*Ar^p']  Aaej%  a  city  of  Manasseh  west  of  Jor- 
dan, with  '^suburbs*'  given  to  the  Kohathites  (1 
Chr.  \-i.  70  (50)).  By  comparison  with  the  parallel 
fiat  in  Josh.  xxi.  25,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  cor- 

rapClon  of  Taanach  (  ^J  7  for  IJ  i^H). 

*  Raumer  distinguishes  Aner  from  Taanach, 
regarding  the  fonner  merdy  as  omitted  in  Josh, 
m.  25  {Palasfin  i,  p.  120,  4te  Aufl.).  H. 

A'NER  (^.n  [perh.6uy]:  Avydy;  [Comp.  in 
Geo.  ziv.  24,  *AWp:]  Aner),  one  of  the  three  He- 
bnmite  chie&  who  aided  Abraham  in  the  pursuit 
after  the  four  invading  kings  (Gen.  xiv.  13, 24). 

R.W.  B. 

AN'ETHOTHITE,  THE  Onh3?7:    s 

*Aifv6lrris  [Vat  -$ei-]\  Alex,  o  AyaBc0$§tTris''  de 
An^iotk, )  An  inhabitant  of  Anathoth  of  the  tribe 
t4  Bef\jamin  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27).  (Jailed  also  An- 
ETOTiirrK  and  Antotiiite.  W.  A.  W. 

AN'ETOTHITE,  THE  Ori^npri :  [Vat. 
om.]  i  i^  'AyaBiod'  AnaihoUiUes).  '  An  inhab- 
itut  of  Anathoth  (L  Chr.  xxviL  12).  Called  also 
A>KTiiorHiTK  and  Axtotiiite.      W.  A.  W. 

ANGAREU'O  ('Aryap<v»-  Angario,  Vulg., 
Matt  V.  41,  Mark  xv.  21),  simply  translated 
*»compd**  in  the  A.  V.,  is  a  word  of  Persian,  or 
rather  of  Tatar,  origin,  signifying  to  compel  to 
aenre  as  an  iyyopar  or  mounted  courier.  The 
words  nnkirui  or  anghurie,  in  Tatar,  mean  com- 
pulsory work  without  pay.  Herodotus  (viii.  98) 
describes  the  system  of  the  iLyyttptia-  He  says 
that  the  Persians,  in  order  to  make  all  haste  in 
otfryii^;  mesage^,  have  relays  of  men  and  horses 
•tatkmed  at  intervals,  who  hand  the  despatch  from 
uoe  to  another  without  interruption  either  from 
weather  or  darkness,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Greeks 
ki  their  Xauira^nP^pi*^  This  horse-post  the  Per- 
sians called  ayyap^loy-  In  order  to  eifect  the 
(ibject,  license  was  given  to  the  couriers  by  the  gov- 
tnmeni  to  press  into  tlie  service  men,  horses,  and 
even  veK«li.  Hence  the  word  came  to  signify 
^pren,"  and  ayyap§la  is  explained  by  Suidas 
9:ilij<rta  xal  ayayKoia  ZojKtioj  and  &yyaps{K<r- 
9au  f/f  ipoprityUy  fiywtfeu.  Persian  supremacy 
btroduced  the  practice  and  the  name  into  Pales- 
tine; and  IJghtfoot  says  the  Talmudists  used  to 

can  any  oppressive  service  W^'^]3'5.  Among  the 
proposals  made  by  Demetrius  Soter  to  Jonathan 
the  high-priest,  one  was  fi^  iLyyape6€<r0cu  rd  rwv 
*Uviaimv  bwoiyyia-  The  system  was  also  adopted 
^  the  Romans,  and  thus  the  word  "  angario  '* 
came  into  use  in  later  T^n.  Pliny  alludes  to  the 
practice,  ^  festinaUonem  tabellarii  diplomate  ad- 
jnri.*^  Sir  J.  CHiardiu  and  other  travellers  make 
MDtioD  of  it     The  iyyapoi  were  also  called  iur- 
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rdyZtu-  (Liddell  and  Scott,  and  Stephens;  ana 
Scheller,  Lex.  s.  w. :  Xcn.  Cyrop.  viii.  6,  §§  17, 
18;  A  then.  ill.  94,  122;  JEech.  Ag.  282,  Pert, 
217  (Dind.);  Esth.  viii.  14;  Joseph.  A,  J.  xiii.  2. 
§  8;  Pliny,  Ep.  x.  14,  121,  122;  Lightfoot,  On 
Matt.  V.  41;  Chardin,  Travels,  p.  257;  Plut  Ue 
Alex,  Mag.  p.  326.)  H.  W.  P. 

ANGELS  (2'^DS^i? :  ol  «ry€^oi;  often  with 

the  addiUon  of  Hiri^  or   D^H  Shd.     in  later 

books  the  word  3^^'^'Tl,  ol  Sryioif  is  used  as  an 

equivalent  term).  By  the  word  ^* angels'*  (/.  e. 
"  messengers  **  of  God)  we  ordinarily  understand  a 
race  of  spiritual  bdngs,  of  a  nature  exalted  fiir 
above  that  of  man,  although  infinitdy  ranoved 
from  that  of  (^,  whose  office  is  ^  to  do  Him  ser- 
vice in  heaven,  and  by  His  appointment  to  succor 
and  defend  men  on  earth."  The  object  of  the 
present  article  is  threefold:  1st,  to  refer  to  any 
other  Scriptural  uses  of  this  and  similar  words; 
2dly,  to  notice  the  re\'elations  of  the  nature  of 
these  spiritual  beings  given  in  Scripture;  and  3rdly, 
to  derive  from  the  same  source  a  brief  description 
of  their  ojice  towards  man.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  its  scope  is  purely  Biblical,  and  that,  in  con* 
sequence,  it  does  not  enter  into  any  extra-Scriptu- 
ral speculations  on  this  mysterious  subject. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  many  passages 
in  which  the  expression  the  "angel  of  (iod,"  ^^the 
angel  of  Jehovah,"  is  certainly  used  for  a  manifes- 
tation of  God  himself.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  may 
be  seen  at  once,  by  a  comparison  of  (}en.  xxii.  11 
with  12,  and  of  Ex.  iii.  2  with  6,  and  14;  where 
He,  who  is  called  the  "  angel  of  (jod  "  in  one  verse, 
is  called  "  God,"  and  even  "Jehovah  "  in  those  which 
fuUow,  and  acce;iU  the  worship  due  to  God  alone. 
(Contrast  Rev.  xix.  10,  xxi.  9.)  See  also  Gen.  xvi. 
7,  13,  xxxi.  11,  13,  xlviii.  15,  iGj  Num.  xxii.  22, 
32,  35,  and  comp.  Is.  Ixiii.  9  with  Kx.S^ii.  14, 
itc,  &c.  I'he  same  expression  (it  seems)  is  used 
by  St.  Paul,  in  speaking  to  heathens.  See  Acts 
xxvii.  23  comp.  with  xxiii.  11. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that,  side  by  side  with 
these  expressions,  we  read  of  God's  being  manifested 
in  the  form  of  min;  as  to  Abraham  at  Marare 
(Gen.  x\'iii.  2,  22  comp.  xix.  1),  to  Jacob  at  Pcnuel 
((jen.  xxxii.  24,  30),  to  Joshua  at  Gilgal  (Josh,  v 
13, 15),  &c.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted,  that  both 
sets  of  passages  refer  to  the  same  kind  of  manifes- 
tation of  the  Divine  Presence. 

This  being  the  case,  since  we  know  that  "no 
man  hath  seen  God  "  (the  Father)  "at  any  time," 
and  that  "  the  only-b^otten  Son,  which  is  in  th<» 
bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  revealed  Him" 
(John  i.  18),  the  inevitable  inference  is  that  by  the 
"  Angel  of  the  Lord  "  in  such  passages  is  meant 
He,  who  is  from  the  beginning  the  "  Word,"  i.  e. 
the  Manifester  or  Revealer  of  God.  These  appear- 
ances are  evidently  "  foreshadowings  of  the  Incar- 
nation." By  these  (that  is)  God  the  Son  mani- 
fested Himself  from  time  to  time  in  that  human 
nature,  which  lie  united  to  the  (}odhead  forever 
in  the  Virgin's  womb. 

This  conclusion  is  corroborated  by  the  fiict,  that 
the  phrases  used  as  equivalent  to  the  word  "  Angels  " 
in  Scripture,  viz.  the  "  sons  of  God,"  or  even  in 
poetry,  the  "gods"  (Elohim),  the  "holy  ones," 
(&c.,  are  names,  which  in  their  full  and  proper  sense 
are  applicable  only  to.  the  liord  Jesus  (Jhrist  As 
He  is  "  <A«  Son  of  jSod,"  so  also  is  He  ^  **  Angel;" 
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or  **  messenger  "  of  the  Lord.  Accordingly  it  is 
U)  His  incarnation  that  all  angelic  ministration  is 
distinctly  referred,  as  to  a  central  truth,  by  which 
alone  its  nature  and  meaning  can  be  understood. 
(See  John  i.  51,  comparing  it  with  Gen.  zxviii.  11- 
17,  and  especially  with  v.  13.) 

Besides  this,  which  is  the  highest  application  of 
the  word  "  angel,"  we  find  the  phrase  used  of  any 
messengers  of  Gkid,  such  as  the  prophets  (Is.  xlii. 
19;  Hag.  i.  13;  Mai.  ili.  1),  the  priests  (MaL  ii. 
7),  and  the  rulers  of  the  Christian  churches  (Rev. 
i.  20);  much  as,  even  more  remarkably,  the  word 
"  Elohim  '*  is  applied,  in  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6.  to  those  who 
judge  in  (jod's  name. 

Tliese  usages  of  the  word  are  not  only  interesting 
hi  themselves,  but  will  serve  to  throw  light  on  the 
nature  and  the  method  of  the  ministration  of  those 
whom  we  more  especially  term  "  the  angels.*' 

II.  In  passing  on  to  consider  what  is  revealed 
in  Scripture  as  to  the  angelic  nature,  we  are  led  at 
once  to  notice,  that  the  Bible  deals  with  this  and 
with  kindred  subjects  exclusively  in  their  practical 
bearings,  only  so  &r  (that  is)  as  they  conduce  to 
our  knowledge  of  God  and  of  ourselves,  and  more 
particularly  as  they  are  connected  with  the  one 
great  sutgect  of  all  Scripture,  the  Incarnation  of 
Uie  Son  of  God.  Little  Uierefore  is  said  of  the  na. 
ture  of  angels  as  distinct  from  their  office. 

They  are  termed  "  spirits  "  (as  e.  g.  in  Heb.  i. 
14),  although  this  word  is  applied  more  commonly, 
not  so  much  to  themselves,  as  to  their  power  dwellii^ 
ui  man  (e.  g.  1  Sam.  xviii.  10;  Matt.  viii.  16,  <ftc., 
&c.).  The  word  is  the  same  as  that  used  (k  the 
soul  of  man,  when  separate  from  the  body  (e.  g. 
Matt  xiv.  26;  Luke  xiiv.  37,  39;  1  Pet.  iii.  19); 
but,  since  it  properiy  expresses  only  that  supersen- 
9U0US  and  rational  dement  of  man's  nature,  which 
is  in  him  the  image  of  God  (see  John  iv.  24),  and 
by  which  he  has  communion  with  God  (Rom.  viii. 
16);  and  since  also  we  are  told  that  there  is  a 
"  spiritual  body,"  as  well  as  a  "  natural  (i|a;x*«(Ji') 
body  "  (1  Cor.  xv.  44),  it  does  not  assert  that  the 
angelic  nature  is  incor|x>real.  The  contrary  seems 
expressly  implied  by  the  words  in  which  our  Lord 
declares  that,  after  the  Remrrection,  men  shall  be 
"like  the  angels"  {lo'dyy€\oi)  (Luke  xx.  36);  be- 
cause (as  is  eLsewhere  said,  Phil.  iii.  21)  their 
bodies,  as  well  as  their  spirits,  shall  have  been 
made  entirely  like  His.  It  may  also  be  noticed 
Uiat  the  glorious  i4>pearanoe  ascribed  to  the  angels 
in  Scripture  (as  in  Dan.  x.  6)  is  the  same  as  that 
which  shone  out  in  our  Lord's  transfiguration,  and 
in  which  St.  John  saw  Him  clothed  in  heaven  (Rev. 
i.  14-16);  and  moreover,  that,  whene\'er  angels 
have  been  toaAe  mamfest  to  man,  it  has  always 
been  in  human  form  (as  e.  g.  in  (^n.  xviii.,  xix. ; 
Luke  xxiv.  4;  Acts  i.  10,  Ac.,  Ac.).  The  very  fiwt 
that  the  titles  "  sons  of  God  "  (Job.  i.  6,  xxxviii.  7 ; 
Dan.  iii.  25  comp.  with  28"),  and  "gods"  (Ps. 
\m.  5;  xcvii.  7),  appUed  to  them,  are  also  given  to 
men  (see  Luke  iii.  38;  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6,  and  comp.  our 
Lord's  {4>pIication  of  this  last  passage  in  John  x. 
34-37),  points  in  the  same  way  to  a  difference  only 
of  degree,  and  an  identity  of  kind,  between  the 
human  and  the  angelic  nature. 

The  angels  are  dierefore  revealed  to  us  as  beings. 


a  Gen.  v1.  2,  Is  omitted  here  and  below,  as  being 
a  eontroverted  passage ;  although  many  BiSS.  of  the 
LXX.  have  oi  ayyeAoi  Instnul  of  ot  viot  here. 

b  The  inordinate  snliiJectivity  of  Qerman  philosophy 
ID  this  sul^t  (see,  ^.  ^.,  Winer's  Realtc.},  of  course, 
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such  as  man  might  be  and  will  be  when  the  powa 
of  sin  and  death  is  removed,  partaking  in  theii 
measure  of  the  attributes  of  God,  —  Truth,  Purity, 
and  Love,  —  because  always  beholding  His  &» 
(Matt,  xviii.  10),  and  therefore  being  "  made  fike 
Him  "  (1  John  iii.  2).  This,  of  course,  impliea 
finiteness,  and  therefore  (in  the  strict  sense)  **  im- 
perfection "  of  nature,  and  constant  progress,  both 
moral  and  intellectual,  through  all  eternity.  SucL 
imperfection,  contrasted  with  the  infinity  of  God. 
is  expressly  ascribed  to  them  in  Job  iv.  18;  Matt 
xxiv.  36 ;  1  Pet.  i.  12;  and  it  is  this  which  emphat- 
ically points  them  out  to  us  as  creatures,  fdlow- 
servants  of  man,  and  therefore  incajlable  of  usurp- 
ing the  pkice  of  gods. 

This  finiteness  of  nature  implies  capacity  of 
temptation  (see  Butler's  Anal  part  i.  ch.  5);  and 
accordingly  we  hear  of  "fallen  angels."  Of  the 
nature  of  their  temptation  and  the  circumstances 
of  their  M,  we  know  absolutely  nothing.  AU 
that  is  certain  is,  that  they  "  left  their  first  estate  " 
{r^r  ioMTw  Apx^v);  and  tliat  they  are  now  "an- 
gels of  the  devil"  (Matt.  xxv.  41;  Rev.  xii.  7,  9), 
partaking  therefore  of  the  fidsehood,  undeanness, 
and  hatred  which  are  his  peculiar  characteristict 
(John  viii.  44).  All  that  can  be  conjectured  must 
be  based  on  the  analogy  of  man*s  own  temptation 
and&lL 

On  the  other  hand,  the  title  especially  assigned 
to  the  angels  of  God,  that  of  the  "  holy  ones  "  (see 
e.  g,  Dan.  iv.  13,  23,  viii.  13;  Matt.  xxv.  31),  is 
precisely  the  one  which  is  given  to  those  men  who 
are  renewed  in  Christ's  image,  but  which  bdongs 
to  them  in  actuality  and  in  perfection  only  ba«- 
after.  (Comp.  Heb.  ii.  10,  v.  9,  xii.  23.)  Its  use 
evidently  implies  that  the  angelic  probation  is  over, 
and  their  crown  of  glory  won. 

Thus  much,  then,  is  revealed  of  \ht  angelic  na- 
ture as  may  naiake  it  to  tis  an  ideal  of  human  good- 
ness (Matt.  vi.  10),  or  beacon  of  warning  as  to  the 
t»idency  of  sin.  It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  in 
such  revelation  is  found  a  partial  satisfoction  of 
that  craving  for  the  knowledge  of  creatures,  higher 
than  ourselves  and  yet  fellow-sen'ants  with  us  of 
God,  which  in  its  diseased  form  becomes  Poly- 
theism.^ Its  ftdl  satisfiiction  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  Incarnation  alone,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that 
after  the  Revelation  of  God  in  the  fiesh,  the  angeOc 
ministrations  recorded  are  indeed  fewer,  but  the 
references  to  the  angels  are  hx  more  frequent  —  as 
though  the  danger  of  polytheistic  idolatry  had, 
comparatively  speaking,  passed  away. 

III.  The  most  important  subject,  and  that  on 
which  we  have  the  ftillest  revel^on,  is  the  office 
of  the  angds. 

Of  their  office  in  heaven,  we  have,  of  com^ 
only  ^'ague  prophetic  glimpses  (as  in  1  K.  xxii.  19; 
Is.  vi.  1-3;  Dan.vii.  9,  10;  Rev.  v.  11,  Ac.),  which 
show  us  nothing  but  a  never-ceasing  adoration, 
proceeding  from  the  vision  of  (jod,  through  the 
"  perfect  love,  which  casteth  out  fear." 

Their  office  towards  man  is  &r  more  fully  de- 
scribed to  us.  They  are  represented  as  bdng,  in 
the  widest  sense,  agents  of  GoA'%  Providence,  nat- 
ural and  supernatural,  to  the  body  and  to  the  soul. 
Thus  the  operations  of  nature  are  spdcen  of  as 


hastens  to  the  oonclusioa  that  the  belief  in  angels  is 
a  mere  consequence  of  this  craving,  never  (it  would 
seem)  so  entering  into  the  analogy  of  God^s  provi- 
dence as  to  suppose  It  possible  that  this  inward  crav* 
ing  should  correspond  to  some  outward  reality. 
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mufer  un^Ic  gakhuice  ftilfilling  the  will  of  God. 
Xol  only  is  this  the  case  in  poetical  passages,  such 
as  Ps.  civ.  4  (commented  upon  in  Heb.  i.  7),  where 
the  powers  of  ur  and  fire  axe  referred  to  them,  but 
hi  the  simplest  prose  history,  as  where  the  pesti- 
lences which  skw  the  firstborn  (Ex.  xii.  23;  Heb. 
XL  28),  the  disobedient  people  in  the  wilderness  (1 
Car.  X.  10),  the  Israelites  in  the  days  of  David  (2 
Sam.  xxiv.  16;  1  Chr.  xxi.  10),  and  the  army  of 
Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  35),  as  also  the  plague 
which  cut  off  Herod  (Acts  xii.  23)  are  plainly 
spoken  of  as  the  work  of  the  "  Angel  of  the  Lord." 
Nor  can  the  mysterious  declaiations  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse, by  fiir  this  most  numerous  of  all,  be  resolved 
by  honest  interpretation  into  mere  poetical  imaguy. 
(See  especially  Ker.  viii.  and  ix.)  It  is  evident 
that  angelic  agency,  like  that  of  man,  does  not  ex- 
clude the  action  of  secondary,  or  (what  are  called) 
**  natural "'  causes,  or  interfere  with  the  directness 
and  universality  of  the  Providence  of  God.  The 
perstNiifications  of  poetry  and  l^ends  of  my- 
tholoi^  are  obeeure  vritnesses  of  its  truth,  which, 
however,  can  rest  only  on  the  revelations  of  Script- 
ure itself. 

More  partieulariy,  however,  angels  are  spoken  of 
as  mmisters  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  ^  su 
pematural,"  or  perhaps  more  oonectly,  the  **  spir- 
itual ''  Pttmdence  of  God;  as  agents  hi  the  great 
scheme  of  the  spiritual  redemption  and  sanc^fica- 
tkm  of  man,  of  which  the  Bible  is  the  record.  The 
representAtions  of  them  are  different  in  dififeront 
books  of  Scripture,  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
the  New:  but  the  reasons  of  the  differences  are  to 
be  finmd  in  the  differences  of  scope  attributable  to 
the  books  themsdves.  As  difierent  parts  of  Ciod's 
Pjrovidence  are  brought  out,  so  also  arise  different 
views  of  His  angelic  ministers. 

In  the  Book  of  Job,  which  deals  with  »  Natural 
fietigion,*'  they  are  spoken  of  but  vaguely,  as  sur- 
rounding God*s  throne  above,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
eompletkm  of  His  creative  work  (Job  i.  G,  ii.  1, 
xxxviii.  7).  No  direct  and  visible  appearance  to 
man  is  even  hinted  at. 

In  the  book  of  Genesis,  there  is  no  notice  of  an- 
geUe  appearance  till  after  the  call  of  Abraham. 
Then,  as  the  book  b  the  history  of  the  chosen  fam^ 
i^  so  the  angels  mingle  with  and  watch  over  its 
fiunily  life,  entertained  by  Abraham  and  by  Lot 
{Gm,  xviii.,  xix.),  guidii^;  Abraham's  servant  to 
Padan-Aram  (xxiv.  7,  40),  seen  by  the  ftigitive 
Jacob  at  Bethel  (xxvii.  12),  and  welcoming  hb 
TCtoni  at  Mahanatm  (xxxii.  1).  Their  ministry 
haBows  domestie  life,  in  its  triab  and  its  blessings 
aike,  and  b  ckser,  more  femiliar,  and  less  awfiil 
than  fai  aaer  thnea.  (Omtrast  (jen.  zviiL  with 
Jadg.  vL  21,  22,  xiu.  16,  22.) 

In  the  subsequent  history,  that  of  a  chosen  na- 
tion, the  angels  are  represented  more  as  ministers 
of  wrsth  and  merey,  messengers  of  a  King,  rather 
than  common  children  of  the  One  Father.  It  is, 
■wwwer,  to  be  observed,  that  the  records  of  their 
appearance  bebng  especially  to  two  periods,  that 
ef  the  Judges  and  that  of  the  Oaptirity,  which  were 
tnnaitkMi  periods  In  Isreelitbh  history,  the  former 
ooe  deititate  of  direct  revelation  or  prophetic  guid- 
noe,  the  latter  one  of  special  trial  and  unusual 
notaet  with  beathenbm.      During  the  fives  of 


*  TlM  ooCioQ  of  special  gUMrdlan  angels,  watching 
om  IndivUaals,  b  eoosistent  with  thb  pasmge.  but 
aot  nwriissiHy  dedoced  ftom  IL  The  belief  of  It 
;  the  ouij  Ghrbtians  b  shown  bj  Acts  xii.  15. 
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Moees  and  Joshua  there  b  no  record  of  the  appear- 
ance of  created  angels,  and  only  obscure  reference 
to  angeb  at  alL  In  the  book  of  Judges  angeb  ap- 
pear at  once  to  rebuke  idobtry  (ii.  1-4),  to  call 
Gideon  (vi.  II,  Ac),  and  consecrate  Samson  fxiii. 
3,  ^.)  to  the  work  of  deliverance. 

The  prophetic  office  begins  with  Samuel,  and 
immediately  angelic  guidance  b  withheld,  except 
when  needed  by  the  prophets  themselves  (1  K.  xix. 
5;  2  K.  vi.  17).  Duruig  the  prophetic  and  kingly 
period,  angeb  are  spoken  of  only  (as  noticed  above) 
as  ministers  of  God  in  the  operations  of  nature. 
But  in  the  captivity,  when  the  Jews  were  in  the 
presence  of  foreign  nations,  each  chuniing  its  tute- 
lary deity,  then  to  the  prophets  Daniel  and  Zoch- 
ariah  aii^^  are  revealed  in  a  fresh  light,  as  watch- 
ing, not' only  over  Jerusalem,  but  also  o^^er  heathen 
kingdoms,  under  the  Providence,  and  to  work  out 
the  designs,  of  the  Lord.  (See  Zech.  passim,  and 
Dan.  iv.  13,  23,  x.  10,  13,  20,  21,  Ac.)  In  the 
whole  period,  they,  as  truly  as  the  prophets  and 
kings  themselves,  are  seen  as  God*s  minbters,. 
watching  over  the  nattomtl  Ufe  of  the  sul^jects  of 
the  Great  King. 

The  Incarnation  marks  a  new  epoch  of  angdic 
ministration.  **  The  Angel  of  Jehovah,**  the  l>ord 
of  all  created  angeb,  having  now  descended  from 
heaven  to  earth,  it  vras  natural  that  Hb  servants 
should  continue  to  do  Him  service  there.  ^Vllether 
to  predict  and  gk)rify  Hb  birth  itself  (Matt.  i.  20; 
Luke  i.  ii.)  to  muiister  to  Him  after  Hb  tempta- 
tion and  agony  (Matt.  iv.  11;  Luke  xxii.  43),  or  to 
declare  Hb  resurrection  and  triumphant  ascension 
(Matt  xxviii.  2;  John  xx.  12;  Acts  i.  10,  11)  — 
they  seem  now  to  be  indeed  **  ascending  and  de- 
scending on  the  Son  of  Man,'*  almost  as  though 
transferring  to  earth  the  minbtrations  of  heaven. 
It  b  clearly  seen,  that  whatever  was  done  by  them 
for  men  in  earlier  days,  was  but  typical  of  and 
flowing  fiY>m  their  service  to  Him.  (See  Ps.  xd. 
11,  comp.  Matt.  iv.  6.) 

The  New  Testament  b  the  history  of  the  Chwdi 
of  CkruL,  every  member  of  which  b  united  to 
Him.  Accordingly,  the  angeb  are  revealed  now  as 
**  minbtering  spirits  "  to  each  individunl  member 
of  Christ  for  his  spiritual  guidance  and  aid  (Heb. 
L  14).  The  records  of  their  visible  appearance  are 
but  unfrequent  (Acts  v.  19,  viii.  2B,  x.  3,  xii.  7, 
xxvii.  23) ;  but  their  presence  and  their  aid  are  re- 
ferred to  femiliariy,  almost  as  thmgs  of  course,  ever 
after  the  Incarnation.  They  are  spoken  of  as  watch- 
ing over  Christ's  little  ones  (Matt  xviii.  10),o  as 
rgoicmg  over  a  penitent  sbmer  (Luke  xv.  10),  as 
present  hi  the  worship  of  Chrbtians  (1  Cor.  xi 
10),'^  and  (perhaps)  bringing  their  prayers  before 
(itod  (Rev.  viii.  3,  4),  and  as  bearing  the  soub  of 
the  redeemed  mto  Paradise  (Luke  xri.  22).  In  one 
word,  they  are  (Christ's  ministers  of  grace  now,  as 
they  shall  be  of  Judgment  hereafter  (Matt.  xiii.  39, 
41,  49,  xvi.  27,  xxiv.  31,  Ac.).  By  what  method 
they  act  we  cannot  Icnow  of  ourselves,  nor  are  we 
told,  perhaps  lest  we  shoukl  worship  them,  instead 
of  Hhn,  whoee  servants  they  are  (see  Col.  ii.  18; 
Rev.  xxii.  0);  but  of  course  their  agency,  like  that 
of  human  romisters,  depends  for  its  efficacy  on  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Sphit. 

Such  b  the  action  of  God's  angeb  on  earth,  as 
disdosed  to  us  hi  the  various  stages  of  Revdation; 


*  The  difflcultj  of  the  panage  has  led  to  its  being 
questioned,  but  the  wording  of  the  original  and  the 
usage  of  the  N.  T.  seem  almost  decisive  on  the  point 
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thai  of  the  e?U  angels  maj  be  better  ipoken  of 
diewhere  [Satan]  :  here  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
it  is  the  direct  opposite  of  Uieir  true  original  office, 
but  permitted  under  God*s  overruling  providence 
to  go  until  the  judgment  day. 

That  there  are  degrees  of  the  angelic  nature, 
(alien  and  uniallen,  and  special  titles  and  agencies 
belonging  to  each,  is  clearly  declared  by  St.  Paul 
(Eph.  i.  21;  Horn.  >'iii.  38),  but  what  their  general 
nature  is,  it  is  needless  for  us  to  know,  and  there- 
fore useless  to  speculate.  For  what  little  is  known 
of  this  special  nature  see  Cherubim,  Seicapiiim, 
MiciiAKL,  Gahkiel.  a.  B. 

*  On  angels  the  most  exhaustive  woik  is  Ode, 
Jac,  Cwimtntai'iiu  dt  AngeliSj  Tr^.  ad  Rhen. 
1739,  a  large  quarto  volume  of  more  than  1100 
pages.  See,  further,  Kridk  uber  die  Lthre  ron  dtn 
Knt/tlti,  in  Henke's  Magazin^  1795,  iii.  300-355, 
and  1796,  vi.  152-177;  Beck,  C  D.,  Commentnrii 
bistorici,  etc.  Ups.  1801,  pp.  302-342;  Schmidt, 
P.,  Uuturli  Doytn,  de  Anyelts  tuttLiiibus^  in  lU- 
gen's  Dtnktchufly  u.  s.  w.  No.  2,  Leipz.  1817, 
(valuable) ;  (Jramberg,  Grumhuge  einer  hngelltkre 
deiAlten  Tt«i.^  in  Winer's  Zeitschr.f.  icm.  TheoLy 
1827,  U.  157-210;  De  Wette,  BibL  Doymntik,  3e 
Aufl.,  1831,  PI).  80  ff.,  143  ff.,  212  ff.,  236  flf.; 
Schulthess,  KnytUctU^  u.  s.  w.  Ziirich,  1833';  Yon 
CUh^  BUA.  Tfieul.,  1836,  i.  187  ff.,  410  ff.,  u.  66 
£,  222  ff.;  Twesten,  DognwHk,  1837,  ii.  305-383, 
trans,  in  BibL  Sncra,  i.  768-793,  and  ii.  108-140; 
Bretaehnekler,  Dogmatik,  4e  Aufl.,  1838,  i.  727- 
794;  Mayer,  I^ewis,  Scrijdural  Idea  of  Angels^  in 
Amer,  B'UtL  Repo$.  Oct.  1838,  xU.  356-388 ;  Stuart, 
Sketches  of  Angtlohgy  in  the  Old  and  New  Test.y 
in  Kobinson's  BM.  Sacra,  1843,  pp.  88-154, 
abridged  in  his  Comm,  on  (he  Apocalyime,  ii.  397- 
409;  Tlmpeon,  The  Angelt  of  God,  their  Nature, 
Character,  Ranks,  etc.,  2d  ed.,  Lond.  1847; 
Whately,  Scri/Mure  Revelations  concerning  Good 
and  Evil  Anytls,  new  ed.,  Lond*  1851,  reprinted 
Plula.  1850 ;  Kawson,  James,  Nature  and  Ministry 
rf  the  Holy  Angels,  N.  Y.  1858;  Schmid,  C.  F., 
BiU  Theol.  d<s  iV.  T.,  2e  Aufl.  1859,  pp.  41,  272, 
418,  576;  Hajse,  Lv^ng.-in-ot,  Dogtnatik,  6e  Aufl., 
1860,  pp.  166-187,  and  Bihmer  in  Herzog's  Real- 
EneykL  iv.  18-32. 

For  the  Jewish  notions,  see  Eisenmenger,  £ni^ 
decktes  Judenthum,  ii.  370-466;  Allen,  Modem 
Judaism,  2d  ed.,  l.ond.  1830,  pp.  149-172:  Gfrii- 
nt,  Jahrh,  d.  fltiU,  1838,  i.  352-424;  Nicolas, 
Doctrines  religieuses  dts  Juifs,  etc.,  Paris,  1860, 
pp.  216-265,  and  Kohut,  Ueber  die  JOdische  An- 
gekiogie  «.  JJdmonohgie  in  ihrer  Abhangigktit 
vom  Parsismus,  Leipz.  1866,  in  the  AbhandlL  J". 
d,  Kunde  d.  MorgenL  Bd.  iv.  Nr.  3. 

For  the  opinions  of  the  Christian  fathers,  see 
Soicer,  Thes,  art  iyyeXos;  Petavius,  Theol. 
Dogm.,  Antv.  1700,  fcL,  iiL  1-116;  (^worth's 
Intel  System,  ch.  v.  sect.  iii.  (vol.  iii.  pp.  346-381 
of  Harrison's  ed.),  with  Mosheim's  notes;  and 
Keil,  Ojntscula,  U.  531-618. 

On  their  representation  in  CSiristian  art,  see 
Piper,  MytltoL  u.  Sffmf>o^  ^^  ChristL  Kunst, 
.1847-51;  Meiizel,  ChristL  SymboUk,  1854,  art 
Engel;  and  Mrs.  Jameson,  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Art,  dd  ed.,  l.ond.  1857,  i.  41-131. 

On  the  **  .\ngel  of  Jehovah,'*  see  J.  P.  Smith's 
Benpture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  5th  ed.,  Edin. 


From  «,  not,  and  vutJiM,  to  eonqUer.    It  should  bo 
that  Diofoorkles  uses  ayunrroy  for  diU,  and  not 
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1869,  i.  396  ff.;  Hengstenbeig's  Christohgy, !.  161 
ff.  (Keith's  trans.);  Noyes,  G.  R.  in  the  Christ 
Examiner  for  May  and  July  1836,  zx.  207-240, 
329-342  (in  opposition  to  Ilenf^stenberg);  Kurtz. 
Der  Engel  des  Ilerm,  m  Tholuck's  Amriger,  1846, 
Nos.  11-14,  r^roduoed  essentially  in  his  Gesch. 
des  Alien  Bundes,  i.  144-159;  Trip,  C.  J.,  Dit 
Theoi)hanien  in  den  Geschichtsb.  des  A.  T.,  Lekleo, 
1858,  a  prize  essay. 

On  the  literature  of  the  whole  subject,  one  may 
consult  Bretschndder,  System,  Enttcicktlung,  u.  s. 
w.  4e  Aufl.,  1841,  §§  81,  82,  and  Griisse's  BUM^ 
oOieca  magica  et  pneumatica,  Leipx.  1843. 

A.andH. 

ANGLING.     [FisniKc] 

ANFAM  (ay^t^  [*ighing  of  the  peopU\ 
^AKidty;  [Vat.  AAioAcifi;]  Alex,  hriofi'  Aniam). 
A  Manassite,  son  of  Shemidah  (1  Chr.  viL  19). 

W.  A  W. 

A'NIM  (n'^?^  L/bimifftw]:  A/in^;  [Alex. 
Aycifi;  Comp.  *AW/t:]  Anim),  a  dty  in  the  nxNm- 
tains  of  Judah.  named  witJb  Eahtemoh  {Es-Semmek) 
and  Goshen  (Josh.  xv.  50).  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(Onom.  ^Aya^n,  Anim)  mention  a  place  of  this 
name  in  Daroma,  9  miles  south  of  Hebron  (comp. 
also  Anea,  s.  v.  Anab),  G. 

*  Anim  is  a  contraction  for  C^}^T|,  and  might 
be  the  plural  form  of  Ayin  (which  sloe) ;  but  the 
&ct  that  Ayin  was  **  toward  the  coast  of  EdoiL 
southward"  (Josh.  xv.  31,  32)  while  Anim  was  in 
the  mountain  district  (Josh.  xv.  48,  50)  indicates 
that  they  M'ere  different  places.  Dr.  AVileon  insists 
on  the  difference,  and  would  identify  Anim  with  the 
present  Ghuwein  (which  though  singular  in  Arabic 
may  by  a  finequent  permutation  stand  for  a  Hebrew 
plural)  near  Anab  and  Semtt'a,  and  therefore  in  the 
territory  of  Judah  (Wilson's  Lands  of  the  BibU, 
i.  354).  Dr.  Itobinson  adopts  this  suggestion  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  BiU,  Rts.  (11.  204), 
though  he  had  previously  declared  himsdf  lor  the 
other  view.  See  also  Raumer,  PalasHna^  p.  171 
(4th  ed.).  H. 

ASISE  ii»niieoy:  anethum).  This  word  occun 
only  hi  Matt  xxiii.  23,  "  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint  and 
anise  and  cummin."  It  is  by  no  means  a  matter 
of  certainty  whether  the  anise  {PimpintUa  ami- 
sum,  Lin.),  or  the  dill  (Aneihum  graveolens)  is 
here  mtended,  though  the  probability  is  certainly 
more  m  fav-or  of  the  latter  plant  Both  the  dill 
and  the  anise  bebng  to  the  natural  order  Umbel- 
lifera,  and  are  much  alike  in  external  character; 
the  seeds  of  both,  moreover,  are  and  have  been  long 
employed  in  medicine  and  cookery,  as  condiments 
and  carminatives.  Celsius  {//ierob,  i.  494,  ff.) 
quotes  several  passages  from  ancient  writers  to  show 
that  the  dill  was  commonly  so  used.  Pliny  uses  the 
term  anisum,  to  express  the  Pimpinetta  anisumy  and 
anethum  to  represent  the  common  dilL  He  enu> 
meratos  as  many  as  sixty-one  remedies  [diseases?] 
that  the  anisum  is  able  to  cure,  and  says  that 
on  this  account  it  is  sometimes  called  anicetum,^ 
The  best  anise,  he  adds,  comes  from  Crete;  and 
next  to  it  that  of  Egypt  is  preferred  (PUn.  //.  N., 
XX.  17).  Forskil  (DescripL  PlanL  p.  154)  indudcs 
the  anise  ( YanisAn,  Arabic^)  hi  the  Materia  Medlca 


\\MT^y\^\  anisum,  v.  Ool.  Arob.  Lex,  a.  tL 
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of  E|g7i>t  Dr.  Royle  is  deddedl j  in  fitvor  of  the 
dill"  being  the  proper  translatioii,  and  says  that 
the  mittiwif*  is  more  especially  a  genus  of  Kastem 
cultivation  than  the  other  plant.  Tlie  strongest 
aigiiineiit  in  fiivor  of  the  dill,  is  the  fiu!t  that  the 
Tafaniids  (Tract.  Affuuerolhy  c.  iv.  §  5)  use  the  word 
thabdth  to  eipRn  the  dill,  ''  llie  seeds,  the  leaves, 
snd  the  stem  of  dill  are,  acoorduig  to  Kabbi 
Eliezer,  subject  to  tithe;**  lad  in  connection  with 
this  it  should  be  stated,  that  Ferridd  several  times 
4]ludc6  to  the  AHethum  ffraveoleiu  as  growing  both 
iu  a  aitinUd  and  a  wild  state  in  Egypt,  and  he 
mes  the  Arabic  name  for  this  plant,  which  is  iden- 
tical with  the  Hebrew  word,  namely,  SjotbtL,  or 
SdtiU  {Ue9cr.  PUmL  65,  109). 
Cebius  remarks  upon  the  diffisrei^  of  opinloo 
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amongst  the  old  authors  who  have  noticed  thb 
plant,  some  maintaining  that  it  has  an  agreeable 
taste  and  odor,  others  quite  the  opposite;  the  tfh- 
lution  of  the  difficulty  is  clearly  that  the  matter  ii 
simply  one  of  opiniou. 

There  is  another  plant  very  dissimilar  in  external 
character  to  the  two  named  above,  the  leaves  and 
capsules  of  which  are  powerfully  carminative.  This 
is  the  aniseed-tree  {/llicium  anisatwa)^  which  her 
longs  to  the  natural  order  MaynuUacea.  In  China 
this  is  frequently  used  for  seasoiung  dishes,  Ac; 
but  the  species  of  this  genus  are  not  natives  of  the 
Bible  lands,  and  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
uBiAe^/^roMf  plants  noticed  in  this  article. 

W.  H. 


AKKLET  (ir«pi0'ir«X(8e9,  ir^Soi  trtpiff^fytoi^ 
Jan.  AJex.).     This  word  only  occurs  in  b.  iU.  18, 

C"^??}?  (and  aa  a  proper  name,  Josh.  ziiL  16); 

■ntesi  such  ornaments  are  included  in  Hl^Vh^, 
Kun.  xxxi.  50,  which  word  etymologically  would 
mesn  rather  an  anklet  than  a  bracelet.  Indeed, 
the  same  word  is  used  in  Is.  iii.  20  (without  the 
Aleph  prosthetic)  for  the  "  stepping-chains  worn  by 
Oriental  women,  fastened  to  the  ankle-band  of  each 
kg,  so  that  tliey  were  forced  to  walk  elegantly  with 
short  steps'*  CGesen.  «.  v.).  lliey  were  as  com- 
BOD  as  braoeiets  and  armlets,  and  made  of  much 
Che  ssme  materials;  the  pleasajit  jingling  and  tink- 
iog  which  they  made  as  they  knocked  against  each 
other,  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  reasons  why  they 
were  admired  (Is.  iii.  16, 18,  *<  the  bravery  of  their 


a  iNZr,  BO  eallsd  firam  the  old  Norse  word,  the 
snoi^  InUator,  <o  diU^  to  soothe.  HeDoo  the  name 
tf  Um  cannioatiTe  plant,  the  dUling  or  soothing  hot 
(M  W«dgw.  Diet.  EngL  Btymol.y 


Gommon  IKll.     {Anethum  gravsoUns.) 


UnkHng  ornaments  '*).  To  increase  this  pleasant 
sound  pebbles  were  soroetunes  enck)eed  in  thera 
(OOinet,  s.  v.  PeritcelU  and  Beils).  The  Arabic 
name  "  khnlkh^  "  seems  to  be  onomatopoean,  and 
\Mie{3fo(L  Egypt.  App.  A.)  quotes  from  a  song,  in 
allusion  to  the  pleasure  caused  by  their  sound,  "  the 
ringing  of  thine  anklets  has  deprived  me  of  rea- 
son." Hence  Mohammed  forbade  them  in  pubUo 
"  let  them  not  make  a  noise  with  their  feet,  that 
their  ornaments  which  they  hide  may  [thereby]  be 
discovered"  {Koran,  jutiv.  31,  quoted  by  Ijuie). 
No  doubt  TertuUian  discountenances  them  for  sun- 
ikr  reasons:  " Nescio  an  crud  de  periscelio  in  nev- 
vum  se  patiatur  arctari.  .  .  .  Pedes  domi  figite  ei 
plus  quam  in  amo  phujebunt"  {Dt  cuiLfemin,  flL 

Hey  were  sometimes  of  great  value.  LaiM 
speaks  of  them  (although  they  are  getting  uncom- 
mon) as  («made  of  solid  gold  or  silver"  {Mod. 


^  iwn9o¥ ;  vapa  rh  avm  •«u',  UkiJi¥iv  rAyti  m{w9 
{Btym.  Mag.  sd.  Oaisfhrd). 
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Egjft  1.  e.);  but  he  fays  that  the  poorer  TiOage 
ebildreii  near  them  of  iron.  For  tbdr  use  among 
the  ancient  l-Igyptians  aee  Wilkinson,  iiL  374,  and 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Komans,  IHcL  of 
AnL  art  «'  Periscelis."  They  do  not,  we  believe, 
•ocur  in  the  Nineveh  scniptures. 

Livingstone  writes  of  the  fiivorite  wife  of  an 
African  chief,  **  she  wore  a  proAiston  of  iron  rings 
en  her  ankles,  to  which  were  attached  little  pieMs 
of  sheet  iron  to  enable  her  to  make  a  tinkling  as 
•be  walked  in  her  mincing  African  style  '*  (p.  278). 
On  the  weight  and  inconvenience  of  the  copper  rings 
worn  by  ijSt  chieft  themselves,  and  the  odd  walk  it 
causes  them  to  adept,  see  idL  p.  S76.     F.  W.  F. 

AN'NA  iJ^^T^  [fp-ace  or  prayer]:  "Avpa: 
Atma).  The  name  occurs  in  Punic  as  the  suter 
of  Dido.  1.  The  mother  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  L  2 
ff.).     [Hax.xaii.] 

2.  The  wife  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  9  ff.). 

3.  The  wii59  of  Raguel  (Tob.  vii.  2  ff.).« 

4.  A  **  prophetess ''  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time 
of  our  Lord's  birth  (Luke  ii.  36).        B.  F.  W. 

AK'NAAS  ilMf^;  [Vat.  2a^;  Aid. 
*Apads']  Anaat),  1  £sdr.  v.  23.     [Skmaah.] 

AN'NAS  CAw«f,  in  Josephus  "Aiwot),  a 
Jewish  high-priest.  He  was  son  of  one  Seth,  and 
was  appointed  high-priest  in  his  37th  year  (a.  d. 
7),  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  by  Quirinus,  the 
Imperial  governor  of  Syria  (Joseph.  Ant,  xviiL  2,  § 
1);  but  was  obliged  to  gi>^  way  to  Ismael,  son  of 
Phabi,  by  Valerius  Gratus,  procurator  of  Judsea, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  r^gn  of  Hberius,  a.  d. 
14  (ifr.  z^iii.  %  §  2).  But  soon  Ismael  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Eleazar,  son  of  Annas;  then  foUowed, 
after  one  year,  Simon,  son  of  Camithus,  and  tlien, 
after  another  year  (about  a.  i>.  25),  Joseph  Caia- 
phas,  son-in-law  of  Annas  (John  zviii.  13;  Joseph. 
L  c).  He  remained  till  the  passover,  a.  d.  37,  and 
is  mentioned  in  Luke  iii.  2,  as  officiating  high-priest, 
but  after  Annas,  who  seems  to  have  ret^ned  the 
title,  and  somewhat  also  of  the  power  of  that  office. 
Our  Ijord'B  first  hearing  (John  zviiL  13)  was  before 
Annas,  who  then  sent  him  bound  to  Caiaphas.  In 
AcU  iv.  6,  he  is  plamly  called  the  high-priest,  and 
Caiaphas  merdy  named  with  others  of  his  family. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  tb  give  an  account  of  the 
seemingly  capricious  applications  of  this  title.  Wi- 
ner supposes  that  Anna^  retained  it  ih>m  his  former 
ei\joyment  of  the  office;  but  to  this  idea  St  Luke's 
ezpreasions  seem  opposed,  in  which  he  deariy  ap- 
pears as  bearing  the  hi^-priest's  dignity  at  the 
time  then  present  in  each  case.  Wieseler,  in  his 
Cttroitology,  and  more  recently  in  an  article  in 
Herzog*s  heal-£nctfklopmHt,  maintains  that  the 
two,  Annas  and  Caiafiias,  were  together  at  the 
bead  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  btter  m  actual  high- 
priest,  the  former  as  president  of  the  Sanhedrim 

(H^KT^);  and  so  also  SeUen,  De  Synedriu  etpra- 
ftehtru  Jwrkadi  veterum  Ehnwrum^  ii.  655:  ex- 
cept that  this  latter  supposes  Caiaphas  to  have  been 
the  second  pfefeet  of  the  Sanhedrim.    Some  again 

inppose  that  4nnas  held  the  office  of  Ijp,  or  sub- 
ititiite  of  the  high-priest,  mantio— d  by  the  kler 
Talmndists.  He  lived  to  okl  age,  having  had  Aw 
MBS  high-priesU  (Joseph,  iljtf.  u.  9,  §  1). 

H.  A. 
▲N'KASCAi^;  [Aid.]  Alex.  •'Amf:  Nmt). 

•  •Oen  the  LXX.  has*EaM,  and  the  A.  Y.  Bdiia. 


ANOINT 

A  corruption  of  Harim  (1  Esdr.  ix.  32:  coop.  Ev 
X.  31).  W.  A.  W. 

ANNU'US     CAivovoj;     Alex.    Avtouvm 
Amin\  1  Esdr.  viii.  48.    Probably  a  eorruptkm  ef 

the  Hebrew  ViS  (A.  Y.  "with  him")  of  Esr. 

viiL  19.    The  transfattor  may  have  read  *)>*. 

W.  A.  W. 
ANOINT  (nrp:  ;^:  wtgo),    Anobtmg 
in  Holy  Scripture  U  either  (L)  Material,  with  ofl 
[Oil],  or  (U.)  Spiritual,  with  the  Holy  GhosU 

1.  Matkkiau  —  1.  Ordinary.  Anointing  the 
body  or  head  with  oil  was  a  common  prsctice  with 
the  Jews,  as  with  other  Oriental  nations  (Dent 
xxviiL  40;  Kuth  iii.  3;  Mic  vi.  15).  Abstinenee 
fh>m  it  was  a  sign  of  mourning  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2; 
Dan.  X.  3;  Matt  vi.  17).  Anointii^;  the  head  with 
oil  or  ointment  seems  also  to  have  been  a  mark  of 
respect  sometimes  psid  by  a  host  to  his  guests 
(Luke  vii.  46  and  Ps.  xxiii.  5),  and  was  the  ancient 
Egyptian  custom  at  feasts.      Observe,  however, 

that  in  Ps.  xxiii.  the  Hebrew  U  mW^,  "tboa 
hast  made  &t;"  LXX.,  iKlirayns;  Vulg.,  tm- 
pinguasli;  and  in  Luke  vii.  &Xc(^  is  used  as  it  is 
in  the  similar  passages  (John  xL  2,  xii.  3).  The 
word  **  anoint "  (&Xc^^)  also  occurs  in  the  sense 
of  preparing  a  body  with  spices  and  unguents  for 
burial  (Mark  xvi.  1.  Also  xiv.  8,  fivpl(v)'  From 
the  custom  of  discontinuing  the  use  of  oil  in  times 
of  sorrow  or  disaster,  to  be  anointed  with  oil  comes 
to  signify  metaphorically,  to  be  in  the  ei\)oymmt 
of  success  or  proq)erity  (Pb.  xdi.  10;  comp.  EocL 
ix.  8). 

2.  Official  Anointing  with  oil  was  a  rite  of 
inauguration  into  each  of  the  three  typical  offices 
of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  whose  tenants,  as 

anointed,  were  types  of  the  Anointed  One  (rPfiTT, 
X/>«<rr^r).  (a-)  Prophet*  were  occasionally  anointed 
to  their  office  (1  K.  xix.  16),  and  are  called  mes- 
siahs,  or  anointed  (1  Chr.  xvi.  22;  Ps.  cv.  15). 
{b.)Pnettt,  at  the  first  insUtution  of  the  Levitical 
priesthood,  were  all  anointed  to  their  oflkes,  the 
sons  of  Aaron  as  well  as  Aaron  himself  (Ex.  xL 
15;  Num.  iii.  3);  but  afterwards  anointing  seems 
not  to  have  been  repeated  at  the  consecration  of 
ordinary  priests,  but  to  hare  been  especially  reserved 
for  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxix.  29;  Lev.  xvi.  82);  so 
that  ''the  priest  that  is  anobted "  (Lev.  iv.  3)  is 
generaUy  thinight  to  mean  the  high-priesi,  and  ia 
rendered  by  the  LXX.  6  ^x'*P*^'  ^  n^xpt^ft^pn 
i^T^L^  lU'sn).  See  also  w.  5,  16,  and  e. 
vL  22  (ri.  15,  Heb.).  (c)  Kiny$,  The  Jews  were 
fiuuiliar  with  the  idea  of  making  a  king  by  anoint- 
ing, before  the  establishment  of  their  own  naoo- 
archy  (Judg.  ix.  8,  15).  Anointing  was  the 
principal  and  divinely-appointed  ceremony  in  the 
inauguration  of  their  own  kings  (1  Sam.  ix.  16,  x. 
1;  1  K.  L  34,  89);  indeed,  so  preeminently  did 
H  bek>ng  to  the  Idngly  oflSoe,  that  «*the  Lord's 
anointed  "  was  a  common  designation  of  the  theo- 
cratle  king  (1  Sam.  xiL  8,  5;  2  Sam.  i.  14,  16) 
The  rite  was  sometimes  performed  more  than  oDca 
David  was  thrice  anointed  to  be  king:  first,  pri- 
vately by  Samuel,  before  the  death  of  Saul,  by  wmj 
of  confferring  on  him  a  right  to  the  throne  (1  San*, 
svt  1, 13);  again  over  Judah  at  Hebron  (2  Sam 
ii.  4),  and  finally  over  the  whole  natkm  (2  S«n 
V.  3).  After  the  separation  into  two  kingdoms, 
the  kings  both  of  Judah  and  of  Isrsel  seem  sUI 
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l»  htm  beoD  toointed  (8  K.  ix.  3,  zi.  IS).  So 
hie  at  the  time  of  Uie  Gaptivit j  the  king  is  called 
««the  anointed  of  the  Lord"  (Ps.  Ixxm.  38,  51; 
Uun.  IT.  30).  Some  persona,  however,  think  that, 
after  Da\id,  sabseqoent  kings  were  not  anointed 
exeepi  when,  as  in  the  cases  of  Sotomou,  Joash, 
and  Jehu,  the  right  of  suocesaion  was  disputed  or 
transiemd  (Jahn,  ArdutuL  Bibl,  §  223).  Beside 
Jewish  kings,  we  read  that  Hasad  was  to  be 
anointed  king  over  Syria  (1  K.  xix.  15).  Cyrus 
also  is  called  the  Lord's  anointed,  as  having  been 
raised  bj  God  to  the  throne  for  the  special  purpose 
of  delivering  the  Jews  out  of  captivity  (Is.  xlv.  1). 
(d)  Inanimate  olijeets  also  were  anointed  with  oil  in 
token  of  their  being  set  apart  for  religious  service. 
Thus  Jacob  anointed  a  piUar  at  Bethel  (Gen.  zzzi. 
U);  and  at  the  introduction  of  the  Mosaic  econ- 
omy, the  tabernacle  and  all  its  ftimiture  were  oon- 
•eerated  by  anointing  (Ex.  zxx.  26-28).  The 
czpresskm  *«  anoint  the  shiekl "  (k.  xxi.  5) 
UrotfiJunrt  tfupco^r,  LXX.;  arrynte  clt/pemm, 
Vulg.)  refers  to  the  custom  of  rubbing  oil  into  the 
hide,  whieh,  stretched  upon  a  frame,  formed  the 
shieU,  in  order  to  make  it  supple  and  fit  for  use. 

3.  EccUskuUcaL  Anointing  with  oil  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  is  prescribed  by  St.  James  to  be 
used  U^gether  with  prayer,  by  the  elders  of  the 
church,  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick  &A.c/«|«rrcr 
(James  v.  14).  Analogous  to  this  is  the  anointing 
with  oil  practiced  by  the  twelve  (Mark  vi.  13),  and 
oar  Lord's  anointing  the  eyes  of  a  blind  man  with 
day  made  from  saliva,  in  restoring  him  miracu- 
lously (0  sight  {iir4xpur€^  John  ix.  6,  11). 

U.  SputtTUAL.  —  1.  In  the  0.  T.  a  Deliverer  is 
promised  under  the  title  of  Messiah,  or  Anointed 
(Ps.  IL  2;  Dan.  ix.  25,  28);  and  the  nature  of  his 
anointing  is  described  to  be  spiritual,  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  (la.  Ld.  1;  see  Luke  iv.  18).  As  anointing 
with  oil  betokened  prosperity,  and  produced  a  cheer- 
fid  aspect  (Ps.  dv.  15),  so  this  spiritual  unction  is 
fignrativ«ly  deocribed  as  anointing  **  with  the  oil  of 
gbdueas**  (Ps.  xlv.  7;  Heb.  i.  9).  In  the  N.  T. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  shown  to  be  the  Messiah,  or 
ChrMt,  or  Anointed  of  the  Old  Testament  (John 
L  il;  Aets  ix.  92,  xvu.  2,  3,  xviii.  5,  28);  and 
the  historieal  foct  of  his  being  anointed  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  recorded  and  asserted  (John  i.  32, 
13;  Acts  iv.  27,  x.  38).  2.  Spiritual  anointing 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  is  conferred  also  upon  Oum- 
Cians  by  (Sod  (2  Oor.  i.  21),  and  they  are  described 
ss  having  an  unction  (xplcrfM)  from  the  Holy  One, 
by  whidk  they  know  sfithmgs  (1  John  U.  20,  27). 
To  snoint  the  eyes  with  eye-salve  is  used  figurativdy 
to  denote  the  process  of  obtaining  spiritual  peroep- 
tion  (Rev.  UL  18).  T.  T.  P. 

A^NOS  ("Apcs:  Joiku),  1  Eadr.  ix.  84. 
[VAjaAii.] 


^Q^,   a6cCT«9iM  (ftmon.   Lex.  HA.  ed. 
).    The  derivation  of  the  word  is  uncertain.    Ge- 

^  ^^ 

WBfaa  Is  inclined  to  derive  it  from  the  Arable  JLs^, 
^eoosoeadlt,  pec.  proreptando,  srbovMB."  Yld.  Gol. 
irafr.  Lot,  s.  V.  Y.  coiy.  ^  moti  inter  sese  permlstique 
nntytevueanim  reploiauiiR  moie."   VOrst  says,  <*  For- 

iitaa  pottos  dfanlnntivnm  est  n.  2^,  undo   vT^P,  t 

nS^3,  sleot  n^D3,  ad  bestlolam  pnslUam  slgnifl- 
laihm  tetom  ease  potest.'*  Cf.  Blichaelis,  amp.  Lex. 
Hrtt.  tt.  1M4,  and  BoMmmttlL  not  ad  Bochart,  iU.  480. 

If  It  not  probable  ttiat  the  name  nm^^oA  (ftoa  bpi 
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ANT  ('"^^3,  lum&Wi:  /i^foi^-  formica). 

This  insect  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  O.  T.;  k 
Prov.  vL  tf ,  *<  (lO  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard  con- 
sider her  ways  and  be  wise; "  b  Prov.  xxx.  2ft. 
'<  The  ants  are  a  people  not  strong,  yet  they  pre- 
pare their  meat  in  the  summer.*'  In  the  former 
of  these  passages  the  diUyence  of  this  insect  is  in- 
stanced by  the  wise  man  as  an  exampte  worthy  of 
imitation;  in  the  second  passage  the  ant's  wiadom 
is  especially  alluded  to,  for  th^  insects,  **  though 
they  be  little  on  the  earth,  are  exceeding  wise." 
It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans believed  that  the  ant  stored  up  food,  which  it 
collected  in  the  summer,  ready  for  the  winter's  con* 
sumption.  "Bochart  {Hieroz,  iii.  478)  has  cited 
numerous  passages  from  CK-eek  and  Latin  writers^ 
as  well  as  from  Arabian  naturalists  and  Jewish 
rabbis,  in  support  of  this  opinkm.  Such  wisdom 
was  this  little  insect  believed  to  possess,  thai,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  com  which  it  had  stored  from 
germinating,  it  took  care  to  bite  off  the  head  of 
each  grain;  accordingly  some  have  sought  for  the 
derivation  of  the  Hebrew  word  for  ant,  nemdldhy** 
in  this  supposed  het.  Nor  is  the  belief  in  the 
ant's  bitbg  off  the  head  of  the  grains  unsupported 
by  some  modem  writers  Addison,  in  the  Guar- 
dian (No.  156, 157),  inserts  the  foUowing  letter  "of 
undoubted  credit  and  authority,**  whidi  was  first 
published  by  the  French  Academy:  "The  com 
which  is  laid  up  by  ants  would  shoot  under 
ground  if  these  bisects  did  not  take  care  to  prevent 
it.  'lliey  therefore  bite  off  all  the  germs  before 
they  ky  it  up,  and  therefore  the  com  that  has  lain 
in  their  cells  will  produce  nothing.  Any  one  may 
make  the  experiment,  and  even  see  that  there  is  no 
germ  in  their  com."  N.  Pluehe,  too  {Natm% 
Diipl.  i.  128),  says  of  these  insects,  ^  Their  next 
passion  is'  to  amass  a  store  of  com  or  other  grain 
that  will  keep,  and  lest  the  humidity  of  the  celii 
should  make  the  com  shoot  up,  we  are  told  for  a 
oertainty  that  they  gnaw  off  (he  buds  whkh  grow 
at  the  point  of  the  grain." 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  opinion  originated, 
for  it  is  entirely  without  foundation.  Equally  er- 
roneous appears  to  be  the  notion  that  ascribes  to 
the  ant  provident  foresight  In  laying  up  a  store  of 
com  for  the  winter's  use;^  though  it  is  an  eaqr 
matter  to  trace  it  to  its  source.  No  recorded  speoiei 
of  ant  is  known  to  store  up  food  of  any  kind  fot 
provision  in  the  cold  seasons,  and  certainly  not 
grains  of  com,  which  ants  do  not  use  for  food. 
The  Eurc^Man  species  of  ants  are  aU  dormant  in 
the  winter,  and  consequently  require  no  food;  and 
although  it  is  well  still  to  bear  m  mind  the  careful 
hmguage  of  the  authors  of  frUroducUon  to  EiU^ 
nuhffy  (iL  46),  who  say,  «•  till  the  mannen  of  exotfa 


^  to  cut ")  was  givm  to  the  ant  from  its  extteme  ton- 
uity  at  the  Janetioa  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  ?  If 
the  twm  insKi  is  i^>pUoable  to  any  one  living  craatore 
more  than  to  anotiier,  it  oertainly  is  to  the  «mt.  JViriwA. 
^dA  is  the  exact  equivalent  to  tfueel.  [Since  the  above 
was  written  it  has  been  found  that  Paikhuist~«.  «. 

^D  (Iv.)— gives  a  stanilar  dortvatkn.] 

b  "  Parvula  (nam  exempio  est)  magni  formica  laborii 
Ore  trahit  quodcunque  potest,  atqoe  addlt  aoerve 
Quern  stmit,  hand  fgnara  ae  non  incanta  fb> 
turi."  Hot.  Ail.  1. 1,  88. 

Ofl  also  Ovid,  Met.  vU.  624;  Vlrg.  Gtor.  1.  186,  Xn 
iv.  402;  PUn.  xi.  SO;  JBlian,  HI  ^.  U.  26,  vi.  48,  k: 
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«iU  are  more  aocuntel j  explored,  it  would  be  rash 
to  affirm  that  do  ants  ha\'e  niagazines  of  provia- 
ioDs;  for  although  during  the  odd  of  our  winters 
in  thii  country  they  remain  in  a  state  of  torpidity, 
and  have  no  need  of  food,  yet  in  wanner  regions 
during  the  rainy  seasons,  when  they  are  probably 
confined  to  their  nests,  a  store  of  provisions  may  be 
oeoessary  for  them,**  —  yet  the  observations  of 
Bodem  naturalists  who  luive  paid  considerable  at- 
tention to  this  disputed  point,  seem  almost  con- 
elusive  that  ants  do  not  lay  up  food  for  Aiture  con- 
■umption.  It  is  true  that  CoL  Sykes  has  a  paper, 
wqL  ii.  of  Transactiont  ofEtdomoL  Soc,  p.  103,  on  a 
•pedes  of  Indian  ant  which  he  calls  AUa  provtdens^ 
■0  called  from  the  fiu^  of  hb  having  found  a  laige 
■tore  of  grass-seeds  in  its  nest ;  but  the  amount  of 
that  gentleman*s  obeen'ations  merely  goes  to  show 
that  this  ant  carries  seeds  undeiground,  and  brings 
them  again  to  the  surftoe  after  they  have  got  wet 
during  the  monsoons,  apparently  to  dry.o  **  There 
is  not,"  writes  Mr.  F.  Smith,  the  author  of  the 
Catak^e  of  the  FormiddcB  in  the  British  Museum, 
in  a  letter  to  the  author  of  this  article,  **  any  evi- 
dence of  the  seeds  having  been  stored  for  food;" 
be  obeoves,  Catalogue  of  Formicidm  (1858),  p.  180, 
that  the  proceasionary  ant  of  Brazil  {(Ecodoma 
cephahUt)  carries  immense  quantities  of  portions 
of  leaves  into  its  underground  nests,  and  that  it 
was  supposed  that  these  leaves  were  for  food;  but 
that  Mr.  Bates  quite  satisfied  himself  that  the  leaves 
were  for  the  purpose  of  lining  the  channeb  of  ^e 
nest,  and  not  for  food.  Ants  are  carnivorous  in 
their  habita  of  living,  and  although  they  are  fond 
of  saccharine  matter,  there  is  no  evid?nce  at  all  to 
prove  that  any  portion  of  plants  ever  forms  an  article 
of  their  diet.  Hie  &ct  is,  that  ants  seem  to  de- 
light in  running  away  with  almost  any  thing  they 
find, — small  portions  of  sticks,  leaves,  little  stones, 
—  as  any  one  can  testify  who  has  cared  to  watch 
the  habits  of  this  insect.  This  will  explain  the 
erroneous  opinion  which  the  ancients  held  with 
respect  to  that  part  of  the  economy  of  the  ant  now 
under  considenttion;  nor  is  it,  we  think,  necessary 
to  conchide  that  the  error  originated  in  observers 
n^ataking  the  cocoons  for  grains  of  com,  to  which 
they  bear  much  resemblance.  It  is  scarcely  cred- 
ible that  Aristotle,  Viigil,  Horace,  <ftc.,  who  all 
apeak  of  this  insect  storing  up  ^rotfw  o/*  com,  shouM 
have  been  so  for  misled,  or  have  been  such  bad 
observers,  as  to  have  taken  the  cocoons  for  grains. 
Ants  do  carry  off  grains  of  ooni,  just  as  they  carry 
off  other  things — not,  however,  as  was  stated,  for 
food,  but  for  their  neeU.  "They  are  great  rob- 
bers," says  Dr.  Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  p.  837), 
M  and  plunder  by  night  as  wdl  as  by  day,  and  the 
former  must  keep  a  sharp  eye  to  his  floor,  or  they 
will  abstract  a  luge  qwmiUy  of  grain  m  a  aingle 
ni^t" 

It  is  right  to  state  that  a  well-known  entomoU 
flgist,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope,  in  a  paper  "  On  some 
doubts  respecting  the  economy  of  Ants  "  ( TVont. 
EfUom,  8oc  ii.  211),  is  of  opinion  that  Col.  Sykes*s 
observations  do  tend  to  show  that  there  are  species 
of  exotic  ants  which  store  up  food  for  winter  con- 
sumption; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Bates*s  hiTestigationa  are  subsequent  to  the  publi- 
cation of  that  paper. 

A  forther  point  in  the  examinatkni  of  this  sub- 


a  This  fitct  corroborates  what  the  ancients  hare 
written  on  this  particular  point,  who  have  recorded 
l6at  the  ant  brlngn  up  to  dry  in  the  snn  the  com, 
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jeet  remains  to  be  considered,  which  is  tbU:  l)oei 
Scripture  assert  that  any  species  of  ant  sU«es  up 
food  for  fiiture  use?  It  cannot,  we  thinlc,  be  main- 
tained that  the  words  of  Sok)mon,  in  the  only  two 
passa^  where  mention  of  this  insect  is  made,  neo- 
utartly  teach  this  doctrine;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  language  used,  and 
more  especially  the  context  of  the  passage  in  Prov. 
XXX.  25,  do  seem  to  unply  that  such  an  opinion  was 
held  with  respect  to  the  economy  of  this  insect. 

There  are  four  things  which  are  little  upon  the 
earth,  but  they  are  exceeding  wise;  the  ants  are  a 
people  not  strong,  yet  they  prepare  their  meat  in 
the  summer."  In  what  particular,  it  may  be 
asked,  are  these  insects  so  especially  noted  for  their 
wisdom,  unless  some  allusion  is  made  to  their  sup- 
posed provident  foresight  in  "  preparing  their  meat 
in  the  stunmer."  If  the  expression  here  oaed 
merely  has  reference  to  the  foct  that  ants  are  able 
to  provide  themselves  with  food,  how  is  thdr  wis- 
dom herein  more  excellent  than  the  conntleas  host 
of  other  minuto  insects  whose  natural  instinct 
prompts  them  to  do  the  same?  If  this  questloo 
is  fiiirly  weighed  in  connection  with  the  acknowl- 
edged fact,  that  from  very  early  times  the  ancients 
attributed  storing  habits  to  the  ant,  it  wiO  Kg^eu 
at  least  probable  that  the  language  of  Solomon  im- 
plies a  similar  belief;  and  if  such  was  the  genersl 
opinion,  is  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  wise 
man  should  sdect  the  ant  as  an  instance  whereon 
he  might  ground  a  lesson  of  prudence  and  fore- 
thought? 

The  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  acconunodated  to 
the  knowledge  and  opinions  of  those  to  whom  its 
language  is  addressed,  and  the  observations  of  nat- 
uralists, which,  as  for  as  they  go,  do  certainly  tend 
to  disprove  the  assertion  that  ants  store  up  food  for 
fiiture  use,  are  no  more  an  argument  against  the 
truth  of  the  Word  of  God  than  are  the  ascertained 
laws  of  astronomical  science,  or  the  foots  in  the 
mysteries  of  life  which  the  anatomist  or  phyaiolo- 
gist  has  revealed. 

The  Arabians  held  the  wisdom  of  the  ant  in  audi 
estimaUon,  that  they  used  to  place  one  of  these  in- 
sects in  the  hands  of  a  newly-born  in&nt,  repeat- 
ing these  words,  "  May  the  boy  turn  out  clever  and 
skHlAd."  Hence  in  Arabic,  with  the  noun  nem- 
leh,  "an  ant,"  is  connected  the  adjective  nemil, 
"quick,"  "ckver"  (Bochait,  Hieroz,  Ui.  494). 
Tlie  Talmudists,  too,  attributed  great  wisdom  to 
this  insect.  It  was,  say  they,  from  beholding  the 
wonderftil  ways  of  the  ant  that  the  following  ex- 
pression orighiated:  "Thy  Justice,  0  God,  reaches 
to  the  heavens  "  ( ChuUn,  6d).<>  Ants  Uve  togetiier 
in  societies,  having  "  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler." 
See  LatreiUe's  Hittoire  NaturtUe  du  FourmU^ 
Paris,  1802;  Huber's  Traite  de$  Mtntn  des  F, 
Indig.;  EncycL  BriL  8th  ed.  art.  "Ant; "  Kirby 
and  Spence,  hUrod,  to  Entom,  Ants  belong  to  the 
fonuly  Fonnicido^  and  order  Hymenoptera,  Then 
is  not  in  the  British  Museum  a  single  specimen  of 
an  ant  from  Palestine.  W.  H. 

ANTICHRIST  {&  hrrixourros)-  The  word 
Antichrist  is  used  by  St.  John  in  his  first  and 
second  Epistles,  and  by  him  alone.  Elsewhere  it 
does  not  occur  in  Scripture.     Nevertheless,  by  an 


ftc,  which  had  become  wet.     See  Instances  to  Po 
chart,  Ul.  490. 

h  Our  English  word  ant  appears  to  be  an  ahbiwl 
atlon  of  the  form  emmet  (Sax.  ttmmet). 
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ilinott  nniveml  consent,  the  term  has  been  applied 
to  the  Man  of  Sin  of  whom  St  Paul  speaks  in  the 
Second  Kpistle  to  the  Thessalcmians,  to  the  Little 
Horn  and  to  the  fierce-countenanced  King  of  whom 
Vvad  prophesies,  and  to  the  two  Beasts  of  the 
Apocalrpse,  as  well  as  to  the  fiUse  Christs  whose 
appearance  oar  Ijord  predicts  in  his  prophetic  dis- 
conne  on  the  Mount  of  OIlTes.  Before  we  can 
aiTive  at  any  dear  and  intelligent  view  of  what 
Scripture  teaches  us  on  the  subject  of  Antichrist, 
ire  must  decide  whether  this  extension  of  the  term 
is  property  made;  whether  the  characteristics  of 
the  Antichrist  are  those  alone  with  which  St.  John 
makes  us  acquainted  in  his  Epistles,  or  whether  it 
ii  his  portrait  which  is  drawn,  darker,  fiiBer,  and 
fauger,  in  some  or  all  of  the  other  passages  to  which 
we  have  referred. 

(A,)  The  flawing  are  the  passages  in  Scripture 
which  ought  to  be  carefttUy  compared  for  the  du- 
ddatlon  of  OUT  subject:  — I.  Matt.  xxiv.  3-31.  II. 
1  John  u.  18-23;  iv.  1-3;  2  John  6,  7.  IH.  2 
Thess.  ii.  1-12;  1  Tim.  iv.  1-3;  2  Tim.  fii.  1-5. 
IV.  Dan.  viii.  8-25;  xi.  36-39.  V.  Dan.  vu.  7- 
27.  VI.  Rev.  xm.  1-8;  xvU.  1-18.  VH.  Rev. 
xm.  11-18;  xix.  11-21.  The  first  contains  the 
account  of  the  fiilse  Christs  and  fidae  prophets  pre- 
dicted by  our  Lord;  the  second,  of  the  Antichrist 
as  depicted  bj  St  John;  the  third,  of  the  Adver- 
fluy  of  God  as  portrayed  by  St.  Paul;  the  fourth 
and  fifth,  of  the  fierce-countenanced  King  and  of 
the  little  Horn  foretold  by  Daniel;  the  sixth  and 
the  seventh,  of  the  Beast  and  the  False  Prophet  of 
the  ReveUtton. 

I  The  FiiUe  Ckrutt  and  Fake  Prophets  of 
MaU,  xxiv.  —  The  purpose  of  our  Lord  in  his  pro- 
phetic discourse  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  was  at 
OQoe  to  predict  to  his  disciples  the  events  which 
would  take  pla4:e  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
tad  those  which  would  precede  the  final  destruction 
of  the  world,  of  which  the  M  of  Jerusalem  was 
the  type  and  symbol.  Accordingly,  his  teaching 
00  the  point  before  us  amounts  to  this,  that  (1)  in 
the  latter  days  of  Jerusalem  there  shioukl  he  sore 
(fisbtss,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  it  there  should 
arise  impcMtors  who  would  claim  to  be  the  promised 
Mesriah,  and  would  lead  away  numy  of  their  coun- 
trymen after  them;  and  tha^  (2)  in  the  last  days 
of  the  world  there  should  be  a  great  tribulation 
ad  persecution  of  the  saints,  and  Uiat  there  should 
niae  at  the  same  time  fiilse  Christs  and  fidse  proph- 
ets,  with  an  unparalleled  power  of  leading  astray, 
b  type,  therefore,  our  fx>rd  predicted  the  rise  of 
the  several  impostors  who  excited  the  fiuiaticism  of 
the  Jews  before  thmr  fidl.  In  antitype  He  predicted 
the  future  rise  of  impostors  in  the  htft  days,  who 
^wuld  beguife  all  but  the  elect  into  the  belief  of 
thdr  being  God*s  prophets  or  even  his  Christs. 
We  find  no  direct  reference  here  to  the  Antichrist. 
Onr  Lord  u  not  speaking  of  any  one  individual 
(or  polity),  but  ratbier  of  those  forerunners  of  the 
Antichrist  who  are  his  servants  and  actuated  by  his 
^■rit  They  are  r^fu96xpt(rT0iy  and  can  deceive 
tkooat  the  dect,  but  they  are  not  ^  iufrtxpurros; 
they  are  \frcv3orpo^^reu,  and  can  show  gr»tt  signs 
and  wonders,  but  they  are  not  &  ^tvHoTrpo^HtTTis 
(Rev.  xvt  13).  However  valu2d>le,  th««fore,  the 
prophecy  on  Mount  Olivet  is,  as  hdping  us  to  pict- 
ore  to  oursdves  the  events  of  the  last  days,  it  does 
not  doddaie  for  us  the  chuacteristics  of  the  Anti- 
:hrist.  4Um1  must  not  be  allowed  to  mislead  us  as 
tiMxigh  it  gave  inflomiation  which  it  does  not  pro- 
Sm  to  give. 
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n.  The  Antickrist  of  St,  John's  £/H»iJet,-> 
Tlie  first  teaching  with  regard  to  the  Antichrist 
and  to  the  antagonist  of  God  (whether  these  arc 
the  same  or  different  we  leave  as  yet  uncertain} 
was  oral.  "  Ye  have  heurd  that  the  Antichrist 
cometh,*'  says  St  John  (1  Ep.  ii.  18);  and  again. 
"  This  is  that  spirit  of  Antichrist  whereof  ye  have 
heard  that  it  should  come**  (1  Ep.  iv.  3).  Simi- 
larly St.  Paul,  >t  Remember  ye  not,  that  when  I 
was  yet  with  you  I  told  you  these  things  '*  (2  Thess. 
ii.  5)  ?  We  must  not  therefore  look  for  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  **  doctrine  of  the  Antichrist  *'  in  the 
Apostolic  Epistles,  but  rather  for  aUusions  to  some- 
thing ahready  known.  The  whole  of  the  teaching 
of  St.  John*s  Epistle  with  regard  to  the  Antichrist 
himself  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  words  twice  re- 
peated, ^  Ye  have  heard  that  the  Antichrist  shall 
come.**  The  verb  tpx^rai  here  employed  has  a 
special  reference,  as  used  in  Scripture,  to  the  first 
and  second  advents  of  our  Lord.  Those  whom  Si. 
John  was  addresshig  had  been  taught  that,  as 
Christ  was  to  come  {ipx^ou\  so  the  Antichrist  was 
to  come  likewise.  The  rest  of  the  passage  in  St. 
John  appears  to  be  rather  a  practical  application  ti 
the  doctrine  of  the  Antichrist  than  a  formal  state- 
ment of  it.  He  warns  his  readers  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Antichrist  could  exist  even  then,  though  the 
coming  of  the  Antichrist  himself  was  fhtiuie,  and 
that  all  who  denied  the  Messiahship  and  Sonship 
of  Jesus  woe  Antichrists,  as  bdng  types  of  the 
final  Antichrist  who  was  to  come.  The  teachbg 
of  St.  John's  Epistles  therefore  amoimts  to  this, 
that  in  type^  Cerinthus,  Basilides,  Simon  Magus, 
and  those  Gnostics  who  denied  Christ's  Sonship, 
and  an  subsequent  heretics  who  shoukl  deny  it, 
were  Antichrists,  as  being  wanting  in  that  divine 
prindple  of  love  which  with  him  is  the  essence  of 
Christianity;  and  he  points  on  to  the  final  appear- 
ance of  the  Antichrist  that  was  "  to  come  "  in  the 
last  times,  according  as  they  had  been  orally  taught, 
who  would  be  the  antitype  of  these  his  forerunners 
and  servants. 

m.  The  Adversary  of  God  of  St.  raid's  Epis- 
tles. —  St.  Paul  does  not  employ  the  term  Anti- 
christ, but  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  identifying 
his  Adversary  (6  hn-Mfifieyos)  of  (}od  with  the 
Antichrist  who  was  "  to  come."  Like  St  John, 
he  refers  to  his  orul  teaching  on  the  sutiject,  but  as 
the  Thessalonians  appeared  to  have  forgotten  it, 
and  to  have  been  mided  by  some  passages  in  his 
previous  Epistle  to  them,  he  recapituhtes  what  he 
had  taught  them.  Like  St.  John,  he  tells  them 
that  the  spirit  of  Antichrist  or  Antichristianism, 
called  by  him  "the  mystery  of  iniquity,"  was 
already  working;  but  Antichrist  himself  he  char- 
acterizes as  "  the  Man  of  Sin,"  "  the  Son  of  Pei^ 
dition,*'  "  the  Adversary  to  all  that  is  called  (}od,** 
"  the  one  who  lifts  himsdf  above  all  objects  of  wor- 
ship; "  and  assures  them  that  he  should  not  be 
revealed  in  person  until  some  present  obstacle  to 
his  appearance  should  have  been  taken  away,  and 
until  the  predicted  kiroffrcurta  should  have  oc- 
curred. 

From  St  John  and  St  Paul  together  we  leani 
(1)  that  the  Antichrist  should  come;  (2)  that  he 
should  not  come  until  a  certain  obstade  to  his 
coming  was  removed;  (3)  nor  till  the  time  of^  <» 
rather  till  after  the  time  of  the  iurocTOffta;  {^) 
that  his  characteristics  would  be  (a)  open  oppo- 
sition to  (}od  and  religion,  (fi)  a  claim  to  the  in. 
communicable  attributes  of  (}od,  (7)  iniquity,  nn, 
and  lawlessness,  (8)  a  power  of  working  lying  mh  • 
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iflkt,  (ff)  nurrdlous  capacity  of  bcgniliiig  totdt; 
(6)  that  he  would  be  actuated  by  Satan;  (6)  that 
his  qurit  was  akeady  at  work  jnanifestiog  itself 
partially,  incompletely,  and  typically,  in  the  teach- 
en  of  inufidelity  and  immorality  alraady  abounding 
b  the  Church. 

rV.  TheJierce^cowUmanctdKvngofDameL  — 
Tliis  passage-  is  univenally  acknowledged  to  be  pri- 
marily appUcable  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Anti- 
odius  Epiphanes  is  recognized  as  the  chief  proto- 
type of  the  Antichrist.  The  prophecy  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  descriptive  of  the  Antichrist 
The  point  is  fiiirly  aigued  by  St  Jerome:  — 
•*Down  to  this  point  (Dan.  xi.  21)  the  historical 
ordor  is  preserved,  and  there  is  no  difierence  be- 
tween  Porphyry  and  our  own  interpreters.  But 
aU  that  follows  down  to  the  end  of  the  book  he 
lilies  personaUy  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  brother 
of  Seleucus,  and  son  of  Antiochus  the  Great;  for, 
after  Seleucus,  he  reigned  eleven  years  in  Syria, 
and  possessed  Judaea;  and  in  his  reign  there  oc- 
curred the  persecution  about  the  Law  of  God,  and 
the  wars  of  the  Maccabees.  But  our  people  con- 
skier  all  these  things  to  be  spoken  of  Antichrist, 

who  is  to  come  in  the  kwt  time It  is  the 

custom  of  Holy  Scripture  to  anticipate  in  types 
the  reality  of  things  to  come.  For  in  the  same 
way  our  Lord  and  Saviour  is  qwken  of  in  the  72d 
FSabn,  which  is  entitled  a  Psalm  of  Solomon,  and 
yet  all  that  u  there  said  cannot  be  applied  to  SoU 
omon.  But  in  part,  and  as  in  a  shadow  and  image 
of  the  truth,  these  things  are  forctokl  of  Solomon, 
to  be  more  perfectly  fulfilled  in  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour. As,  then,  in  Solomon  and  other  saints  the 
Saviour  has  types  of  His  coming,  so  Antichrist  is 
rightly  believed  to  have  for  his  type  that  wicked 
k^  Antiochus,  who  persecuted  the  saints  and  de- 
filed the  Temple.'*  (S.  Hicron.  Op,  torn.  i.  p.  523, 
CoL  Agr.  1616;  tom.  iii.  p.  1127,  Paris,  1704). 

V.  The  Little  Horn  of  DameL  —  Hitherto  we 
have  been  dealing  with  a  person,  not  a  kingdom  or 
a  polity.  This  is  evident  from  St  John's  words, 
and  still  more  evident  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Thes- 
salonians.  The  words  used  by  St  Paul  could  not 
wdl  have  been  more  emphatic,  had  he  studiously 
made  use  of  them  in  order  to  exclude  the  idea  of  a 
polity.  »  The  Man  of  Sin,"  "  the  Son  of  Perdi- 
tion," *^  the  one  who  opposeth  himself  to  God,"  ^*  the 
one  who  exalteth  himself  above  God,"  **  the  one 
who  represents  himself  as  God,"  *•*■  the  wicked  one 
who  was  to  come  with  Satanic  power  and  lying 
wonders: "  if  words  have  a  meaning,  these  words 
designate  an  individual.  But  when  we  come  to 
Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  Little  Horn  this  is  all 
dumged.  AVe  there  read  of  four  beasts,  which 
are  explained  as  four  kings,  by  which  expression  is 
meant  four  kingdoms  or  empires.  These  kingdoms 
represented  by  the  four  beasts  are  undoubtedly  the 
Assyrian  empire,  the  Persian  empire,  the  Grecian 
empire,  and  the  Roman  empire.  The  Roman  Em- 
pire is  described  as  breaking  up  into  ten  kingdoms, 
amongst  which  there  grows  up  another  kingdom 
which  gets  the  mastery  over  nearly  a  third  of  them 
(three  out  of  ten).  This  kingdom,  or  polity,  is 
the  little  horn  of  the  fourth  beast,  before  which 
three  of  the  first  ten  horns  are  plucked  up.  If  the 
four  "kings"  (vii.  17)  represented  by  the  four 
beasts  are  really  empires,  if  the  ten  "  kings  "  (vii. 
94)  are  monarchies  or  naUonalities.  then  Uie  other 
•*  king "  who  rises  after  them  is,  in  like  manner, 
lot  an  individual  but  a  polity.  It  follows  that  the 
« little  Horn  "  of  Daniel  cannot  be  identified  with 
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the  Antichrist  of  St  Jonn  and  St  FaaL  Tha 
former  is  a  polity,  the  latter  is  an  indiridnaL 

VL  The  Apocaifftic  Beast  of  SL  John.  ~A 
farther  consequence  foUows.  For  the  Beast  <  f  the 
Apocalypse  is  dearly  identical  with  the  little  Hots 
of  Daniel  The  Beast  whose  power  is  abeorfaed 
into  the  little  Horn  has  ten  boms  (Dan.  vii.  7) 
and  rises  horn  the  sea  (Dan.  vii.  3):  the  Apoca- 
lyptic Beast  has  ten  horns  (Rev.  xiii.  1)  and  rises 
(nan  the  sea  {Und.),  The  little  Horn  has  a  mouth 
speaking  great  things  (Dan.  viL  8,  11,  20);  the 
Apocalyptic  Beast  has  a  mouth  speaking  great 
things  (Rev.  xiiL  6).  The  littJe  Horn  md^  war 
with  the  saints,  and  prevails  (Dan.  vii.  21):  the 
Apocalyptic  Beast  makes  war  with  the  saints,  and 
overcomes  them  (Rev.  xiiL  7).  The  little  Uoni 
speaks  great  words  against  the  Most  Hi^  (Dan. 
viL  25):  the  Apocalyptic  Beast  opens  his  mouth 
in  bh^^^^o^J  ag>tinst  God  (Rev.  xiii.  6).  The 
little  Horn  wears  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High 
(Dan.  vii.  25) :  the  woman  who  rides  on,  t.  e.  di- 
rects, the  Apocalyptic  Beut,  is  drunken  with  the 
blood  of  saints  (Rev.  xvii.  6).  The  persecution  of 
the  little  Horn  is  to  last  a  time  and  times  and  a 
dividhig  of  times,  t.  e.  three  and  a  half  times 
(Dan.  vii.  25):  power  is  given  to  the  Apocalyptic 
Beast  for  forty-two  months,  t.  e.  three  and  a  half 
times  (Rev  xiii.  5).  These  and  other  paralldisms 
cannot  be  acddentaL  Whatever  was  meant  by 
Daniel's  Little  Horn  must  be  also  meant  by  St 
John's  Beast  Therefore  St  John's  Beast  is  not 
the  Antichrist  It  is  not  an  indiridual  like  the 
Antichrist  of  St  John's  and  St  Paul's  F^tistles, 
but  a  polity  like  the  Little  Horn  of  DanieL 

But,  though  not  identical,  it  is  quite  evident, 
and  it  has  been  always  recognized,  that  the  Anti- 
christ of  the  Epistles  and  the  Beast  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse have  some  rehUion  to  each  other.  What  is 
this  relation?  and  in  what  relation  to  both  does 
the  second  Apocalyptic  Beast  or  False  Prophet 
stand  ?  To  answer  this  question  we  must  examine 
the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse.  Shortly  stated, 
it  is,  so  far  as  concerns  our  present  purpose,  as 
follows.  The  church  u  represented  (Rev.  xiL)  as 
a  woman  bringing  forth  children  to  Christ,  perse- 
cuted by  Satan,  and  compelled  to  fly  from  him  into 
the  wilderness,  where  she  remains  for  1260  days, 
or  three  and  a  half  times.  Satan,  being  unable  to 
destroy  the  woman,  sets  himself  to  make  war  with 
her  seed  (xii.  17).  At  this  time  the  Beast  arian 
firom  the  sea,  and  Satan  ^ves  to  him  his  power, 
and  his  seat,  and  great  authority.  The  length  of 
time  during  which  the  Beast  prsAails  is  three  and 
a  half  times,  the  same  period  as  that  during  which 
the  suflTerings  of  the  woman  last  During  a  ccr- 
tain  part  of  this  three  and  a  half  times  the  Beast 
takes  upon  its  back,  as  its  guide  and  rider,  a  bar- 
lot,  by  whom,  as  it  is  explained,  is  figured  **  thai 
great  city  which  reigneth  over  the  kings  of  the 
earth  "  (Rev.  xvii.  18)  from  her  seven  hills  (xvii. 
9).  Ailer  a  time  Babyk>n  the  harlot-rider  blk 
(ch.  xviii.),  but  the  Beast  on  wlK>m  she  had  ridden 
still  survives,  and  is  finally  destroyed  at  the  gkMri- 
ous  coming  of  Christ  (xix.  20). 

Csn  we  harmonize  this  picture  with  the  predic- 
tion of  St  Paul,  always  recollecting  that  his  Man 
of  Sin  is  an  individual,  and  that  the  Apocalyptie 
Beast  is  a  polity? 

As  we  have  here  reached  that  which  constitutes 
the  great  difficulty  in  mastering  the  conception  of 
the  Antichrist  as  revealed  by  the  inspired  writers, 
we  shall  now  turn  from  the  text  of  Scripture  to 
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lli»  OQBiiiMnti  of  annotatore  and  enayiata  to  aee 
what  aaaiatanee  we  can  derive  from  them.  We 
afaall  thea  resume  the  consideration  of  the  Script- 
ural passages  at  the  point  at  which  we  now  leave 
them.  We  shall  classify  the  opinions  which  have 
been  held  on  the  Antichrist  according  as  he  is  re- 
gaitied  as  an  individnal,  or  as  a  pt^ty,  or  as  a 
principle.  The  individualists,  again,  must  be  sub- 
divided, according  as  tbej  represent  him  as  one  to 
eome  or  as  one  already  come.  We  have,  therefore, 
four  dasses  of  writers  on  the  Antichrist:  —  (1) 
those  who  regard  him  as  an  individual  yet  ftiture; 
(S)  those  who  regard  him  as  a  polity  now  present; 
(3)  those  who  re^ud  him  as  an  imtividual  already 
past  away;  (4)  those  who  consider  that  nothing  is 
meant  beyond  antichrisUan  and  lawleas  principle, 
not  embodied  either  in  an  individual  or  in  a  special 
polity.     ' 

1.  The  first  opinion  held  in  the  Church  was 
Chat  the  Antichrist  was  a  reel  person  who  would 
appear  in  the  world  when  the  time  of  his  appear- 
ance was  come.  The  only  point  on  which  any 
question  arose  was,  whether  he  should  be  a  man 
armed  with  satanic  powers  or  Satan  himself.  That 
he  would  be  a  man  armed  with  satanic  powers  is 
the  ofunion  of  Justin  Martyr,  a.  d.  103  {DiaL 
371,  20,  21,  Thiribii,  1722);  of  Irenseus,  A.  d. 
140  {Op.  T.  25,  437,  Grabii,  1702);  of  Tertul- 
Can,  A.  D.  150  {Ih  Ret,  Cam.  c.  24;  ApoL  c. 
82);  of  Origen,  a.  d.  184  {Op,  i.  667,  Delarue, 
1733);  of  hU  contemporary,  Uippolytus  (Z>e  And- 
ehristo,  57,  Fabridi,  Hamburg!,  1716);  of  Cyprian, 
A.  D.  250  (A>.  58;  Op.  120,  Oxon.  1682);  of 
Vietorinus,  A.  d.  270  (BibL  Pair.  Afagna,  iii.  p. 
196,  CoL  Agrip.  1618);  of  Lactantius,  A.  d.  300 
(Die.  IntL  vii.  17)  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  a.  d. 
315  {CaUck.  zv.  4);  of  Jerome,  a.  d.  330  (Op.  iv. 
pars  L  203,  Pkrisiis,  1693);  of  Chrysostom,  A.  D. 
347  {Omm.  in  II.  Thess.);  of  Hilary  of  Poictiers 
A.  D.  350  (Comm.  in  MiUL);  of  Augustine,  a.  d. 
354  (/>c  OriL  Dd,  xx.  19);  of  Ambrose,  a.  d. 
380  (  Comm,  in  Luc. ).«  The  authors  of  the  Sibyl- 
Gne  Oradea,  A.  d.  150,  and  of  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions, Celsus  (see  Oriy.  c.  Cth.  lib.  vi.),  £ph- 
rem  Synu,  a.  d.  370,  Theodoret,  a.  d.  430,  and  a 
km  other  writers  seem  to  have  regarded  the  Anti- 
christ as  the  Devil  himself  rather  than  as  his  min- 
ister or  an  emanation  from  him.  But  they  may, 
perhaps,  have  meant  no  more  than  to  express  the 
identity  of  his  character  and  his  power  with  that 
of  Satan.  Kach  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  have 
refiened  gives  his  own  judgment  with  respect  to 
some  partacnlars  which  may  be  expected  in  Uie  An- 
taehrist,  whilst  they  all  agree  in  representing  him 
ss  a  person  about  to  come  shortly  before  the  glori- 
ous and  final  appearance  of  Christ,  and  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  His  presence.  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of 
him  as  the  man  of  the  apostasy,  and  dwells  chiefly 
on  the  persecutions  which  he  would  cause.  Irenieus 
describes  him  as  summing  up  the  apostasy  in  him- 
self; as  having  his  seat  at  Jerusalem;  as  identical 
with  the  ApMalyptic  Beast  (c.  28);  as  foreshad- 
owed  by  the  ui^just  judge;  as  being  the  man  who 
** should  come  in  his  own  name; "  and  as  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  Dan  (c  30).  Tertullian  identifies 
him  with  the  Beast,  amd  supposes  hbn  to  be  about 
to  arise  on  the  fiJl  of  the  Boman  Empire  (Z>e  Ret, 
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a  *The  dates  here  given  ta  connectkm  with  the 
■■IBM  of  maoy  of  the  Chrlttiaa  fkthen  are  likely  to 
■dslead  the  reader.  In  the  nase  of  Jnstin  Martyr, 
baoBus,  TertolJian,  Origen,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Je- 


Ckam.  c  25).  Origen  describes  him.  in  Eastern 
phrase  as  the  child  of  the  Devil  and  the  counterpart 
of  Christ  Uippolytus  understands  the  Koman  em- 
pire  to  be  represented  by  the  Apocalyptic  Beast 
and  the  Antichrist  by  the  False  Prophet  who  would 
restore  the  wounded  Beast  by  his  craft  and  by  the 
wisdom  of  his  laws.  Cyprian  sees  him  typified  in 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  {Exhort,  ad  Mart  c  11). 
Vietorinus,  vrith  several  others — misunderstanding 
St  Paul's  expression  that  the  mystery  of  iniquity 
was  in  his  day  working  — supposes  that  the  Anti- 
christ will  be  a  revivifbd  hero;  Lactantius  that  he 
will  be  a  king  of  Syria,  bom  of  an  evil  spirit;  Cyril 
that  he  will  be  a  magician,  who  by  his  arts  will  get 
the  mastery  of  the  Koman  empire.  Jerome  de- 
scribes him  as  the  son  of  the  Devil  sitting  in  the 
Church  as  though  he  were  the  Son  of  God ;  Chrys- 
ostom  as  kifri$i6s  ris  sitting  in  the  Temple  of 
God,  that  is,  in  all  the  churches,  not  merely  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem:  St  Augustine  as  the  adver- 
sary holding  power  for  three  and  a  half  years  — 
the  Beast,  perhaps,  representing  Satan's  empire. 
The  primitive  bdief  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
words  of  St.  Jerome.  In  his  Commentary  on 
Daniel  he  writes  —  '*  Let  us  say  that  which  all 
ecclesiastical  writers  have  handed  down,  viz.,  that 
at  tile  end  of  the  workl,  when  the  Koman  empire 
is  to  be  destroyed,  there  will  be  leti  kings  who  will 
divide  the  Roman  world  amongst  them;  and  thero 
will  arise  an  eleventh  little  k^,  who  will  subdue 
three  of  the  ten  kings,  that  is,  the  king  of  Egypt, 
of  Africa,  and  of  EUiiopia,  as  we  shail  hereafter 
show.  And  on  these  having  been  slain,  the  seven 
other  kings  will  also  submit  *And  behold,'  he 
says,  *in  the  ram'were  the  eyes  of  a  man.'  This 
is  that  we  may  not  suppose  him  to  be  a  devil  or  a 
demon,  &s  some  have  thought,  but  a  man  in  whom 
Satan  will  dwell  utterly  and  bodily.  *  And  a  mouth 
speaking  great  things,'  for  he  is  *  the  man  of  sin, 
the  son  of  perdition,  who  sitteth  in  the  temple 
of  God,  making  himself  as  God '  "  ( Op.  y6L  iv.  p. 
511,  Col.  Agrip.  1616).  In  his  Comment,  on  Dan. 
xi.,  and  in  his  reply  to  Algasia*s  eleventh  question, 
he  works  out  the  same  view  in  greater  detail.  The 
same  line  of  interpretation  continued.  Andreas  of 
Cassarea,  A.  D.  550,  explains  him  to  be  a  king  act- 
uated  by  Satan,  who  will  reunite  the  old  Koman 
empire  and  reign  at  Jerusalem  {In  Apoc.  c.  xiii.); 
Aretas,  A.  d.  650,  as  a  king  of  the  Romans  who 
will  reign  over  the  Saracens  in  Bagdad  {In  Apoc 
c.  xiii.);  John  Damascene,  A.  d.  800  [fl.  730], 
repeats  the  primitive  l)elief  ( Orth.  Fid.  1.  iv.  c.  26) ; 
Adso,  A.  D.  950  [980],  says  that  a  Frank  king  will 
reunite  the  Roman  empire,  and  that  he  will  abdicate 
on  Mount  Olivet,  and  that,  on  the  dissolutiim  of  his 
kingdom,  the  Antichrist  will  be  revealed.  The 
same  writer  supposes  that  he  will  be  bom  in  Baby- 
lon, that  he  will  be  educated  at  Bethsaida  and  Cho- 
razin,  and  that  he  vrill  proclaim  himself  the  Son 
of  God  at  Jerusalem  ( Tract,  in  AnUchr.  apud  Au- 
ffusL  Opera^  tom.  ix.  p.  454,  Paris,  1637).  The- 
ophylact,  A.  D.  1070,  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  who 
will  carry  Satan  about  with  him.  Albert  the  Great^ 
Cardinal  Hugo,  and  Alexander  de  Hales  repeat  the 
received  tradition  in  the  thirteenth  century.  So 
also  Thomas  Aquinas,  A.  D.  1260,  who  recurs  to 
the  tradition  with  regard  to  the  bfrth  of  Antichrist 

rome,  Ghrysostom,  and  Aogosttne,  they  denote  the 
supposed  time  of  their  birth ;  in  the  case  of  the  others 
DMQtioned  above  and  below,  they  represent  the  tim* 
wlien  ttiey  Jlourished.  A.. 
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aft  Bahyknt.  nying  that  be  wiU  be  instructed  in 
the  Magian  philoaophy,  and  that  hig  doctrine  and 
miracW  will  be  a  parody  of  those  of  the  I^onib. 
The  received  opiiion  of  the  twelfth  century  b 
brought  before  us  in  a  striking  and  dramatic  man- 
ner at  the  interview  between  King  Kichard  I.  and 
the  Abbot  Joachim  at  Messina,  as  the  king  was  on 
his  way  to  the  Holy  Land.  '*  I  thought/*  said  the 
kingf  **  that  Antichrist  would  be  bora  in  Antioch 
or  in  Babylon,  and  of  the  tribe  of  Dan ;  and  would 
reign  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem;  and 
would  walk  in  that  hmd  in  which  Christ  walked ; 
and  would  reign  in  it  for  three  years  and  a  half; 
and  would  dispute  against  Kiyah  and  Enoch,  and 
would  kill  them;  and  wouM  afterwards  die;  and 
that  after  his  death  God  would  give  sixty  days  of 
repentance,  in  which  those  might  repent  which 
should  have  erred  fhnn  the  way  of  truth,  and  have 
been  seduced  by  the  preaching  of  Antichrist  and 
his  false  prophets.^*  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
riew  defended  by  the  archbishops  of  Kouen  and 
Auxerre  and  by  the  bishop  of  Bayonne,  who  were 
present  at  the  interview;  but  it  was  not  Joachim's 
opinion.  He  maintained  the  seven  heads  of  the 
Beast  to  be  Herod,  Nero,  Constantius,  Mohammed, 
Melsemut,  who  were  past;  Saladin,  who  was  then 
living;  and  Antichrist,  who  was  shortly  to  come, 
being  already  bora  in  the  city  of  Kome,  and  about 
to  be  elevated  to  the  Apostolic  See  (Koger  de  Hove- 
den  in  Richard  /.,  anno  1190).o  In  his  own  work 
on  the  Apocalypse  Joachim  speaks  of  the  second 
Apocalyptic  beast  as  being  goN-eraed  by  *^8ome 
great  prelate  who  will  be  like  Simon  Magus,  and  as 
it  were  universal  pontiff  throughout  the  worid,  and 
be  that  very  Antichrist  of  whom 'St.  Paul  speaks/' 
Tliese  are  very  noticeable  words.  Gregory  L  had 
long  since  (a.  d.  590)  declared  that  any  man  who 
held  even  the  shadow  of  the  power  which  the  popes 
of  Home  soon  after  his  time  arrogated  to  themselves, 
would  be  the  precursor  of  Antichrist.  Araulphus 
bishop  of  Orleans  (or  perhaps  Gerbert),  in  an  invec- 
tive against  John  XY.  at  the  Council  of  Rheims,  a. 
1).  991,  had  declared  that  if  the  Roman  pontiff  was 
destitute  of  charity  and  puffed  up  with  knowledge, 
he  was  Antichrist  —  if  destitute  both  of  charity  and 
of  knowledge,  that  he  was  a  lifeless  stone  (Mansi, 
torn.  ix.  p.  132,  Yen.  1774);  but  Joachim  is  the 
first  to  suggest,  not  that  such  and  such  a  pontiff 
was  Antichrist,  but  that  the  Antichrist  would  be  a 
UniversfilU  Ponlifex^  and  that  he  would  occupy 
the  Apbstolic  See.  Still,  however,  we  have  no  hint 
of  an  order  or  succession  of  men  being  the  Anti- 
ehrist  It  is  an  actual,  living,  individual  man  that 
Joachim  contemplates. 

The  master  had  said  that  a  Pope  would  be  the 
Antichrist;  his  followers  began  to  whisper  that  it 
was  the  Pope.  Amalric,  professor  of  logic  and 
theology  at  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  12th  centiU7, 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  ha\-e  put  forth  the 
idea.  It  was  taken  up  by  three  different  cbsses; 
by  the  moralists,  who  were  scandalized  at  the  laxity 
of  the  Pi^  Court;  by  the  Imperialists,  in  their 
temporal  struggle  with  the  Papacy;  and,  perhaps 
indqwndently,  by  the  \Yalden8es  and  their  followers 
In  theur  spiritual  struggle.     Of  the  first  class  we 


n  The  Bollandists  rpject  the  story  of  this  interview 
as  an  Invention.  It  has  also  heen  suggested  (see 
M.  Stuart)  that  Joachim's  works  have  been  inter- 
pola«fd. 

6  **  E  esser  mot  aviaa,  cant  venre  V  Antoxiist, 
Que  DO0  non  creon,  ni  a  son  fiitit,  nl  a  son  dlt 
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may  ihid  examples  in  the  Franciscan  arthniiarti 
Peter  John  of  Olivi,  Telesphorus,  Ubertinus,  and 
John  of  Paris,  who  saw  a  mystic  Antichrist  aft 
Home,  arid  looked  forward  to  a  real  Antichrist  in 
tite  fViture;  and  again  in  such  men  as  GrostSte, 
whom  we  find  asking,  as  in  despair,  whether  the 
name  of  Antichrist  has  not  been  earaed  by  the 
Pope  (Matt,  Par.  in  An,  1263,  p.  875,  1640).  Of 
the  second  class  we  may  take  Eberhard  archbishop 
of  Salzburg  as  a  specimen,  who  denounces  HQde- 
brand  as  **  having,  in  the  name  of  religion,  bud 
the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist  170 
years  before  his  time.'*  He  can  even  name  the 
Xeti  horns.  They  are  the  •*  Turks,  Greeks,  Egvp- 
tians,  Africans,  Spaniards,  French,  English,  Ger- 
mans, Sicilians,  and  Italians,  who  now  occupy  the 
provinces  of  Rome;  and  a  little  bora  has  grown 
up  with  eyes  and  mouth,  speaking  great  things, 
which  is  redudne  three  of  these  kingdoms  —  i.  c. 
Sicily,  Italy,  and  Germany  —  to  sub8er%iency,  is 
persecuting  the  people  of  Christ  and  the  saints  of 
God  with  intolerable  opposition,  is  confounding 
things  human  and  divine,  and  attempting  things 
unutterable,  execrable**  (Aventinus,  ArmnL  Boi' 
orwn,  p  661,  Lips.  1710).  The  VValdenses  eagcriy 
grasped  at  the  same  notion,  and  from  that  time  it 
has  never  been  lost  sight  of.  Thus  we  slide  from 
the  individualist  view,  which  was  held  unanimously 
in  the  Church  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years,  to 
the  notion  of  a  polity,  or  a  succession  of  rulers  of 
a  polity,  that  polity  being  the  Cliurch  of  Rome. 
The  hitherto  received  opinion  now  vanishes,  and 
does  not  appear  again  until  the  excesses  and  ex- 
travagances of  the  new  opinion  produced  a  reaction 
against  itself. 

2.  The  Waldenses  also  at  first  regarded  the 
Antichrist  as  an  individual.  The  "  Nolile  Lesson,** 
written  in  the  12th  century,  teaches  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  f^iture  and  personal  Antichrist;^  but  the 
Waldensian  treatise  of  Antichrist  in  the  14th  cent- 
ury identifies  Antichrist,  Babylon,  the  Fourth 
Boist,  the  Hariot,  and  the  Man  of  Sin,  with  the 
S}-Btem  'jf  Popery.  AVickliffites  and  Hussites  held 
the  same  language.  Lord  Cobham  declared  at  his 
trial  that  the  Pope  was  Antichrist*8  head  (Bede*s 
Works,  p.  38,  Cambridge,  1840).  Walter  Brute, 
brought  before  the  Bishop*s  Court  at  Hereford  at 
the  end  of  the  14th  century,  pronounced  the  Anti- 
christ to  be  ^*  the  high  Bishop  of  Home  calling  him- 
self God*s  servant  and  Christ*8  chief  vicar  in  this 
world"  (Foxe,  iii.  131,  Lond.  1844).  Thus  we 
reach  the  Reformation.  Walter  Brute  (a.  d. 
1393),  Builinger  (1604),  Ch}-traeus  (1571),  Aretius 
(1673),  Foxe  (1580),  Napier  (1693),  Mede  (1682), 
Jurieu  (1685),  Bp.  Nev^n  (1760),  Cunninghame 
(1813),  Faber,  (1814).  Woodhouse  (1828),  Ha- 
bershon  (1843).  klentify  the  False  Prophet,  or 
Second  Apocalyptic  Beast,  with  Antichrist  and  with 
the  Papacy;  Mariorat  (a.  d.  1674),  King  James  L 
(1603),  Daubuz  (1720),  GaUoway  (1802),  the 
Urst  Apocaljptic  Beast;  Brightman  (a.  n.  1600), 
Parens  (1615),  Vitringa  (1705),  GiU  (1776), 
Bachmair  (1778),  Fraser  (1795),  Cioly  (1828), 
Fysh  (1837),  EUioU  (1S44),  both  the  Beasts, 
lliat  the  Pope  and  his  system  are  Antichrist,  was 


Car,  segont  Peacriptura.  son  ara  ftit  moti  Antexrist ; 
Car  Antexrist  son  tnit  aquUh  que  contrastan  a  Xrist*' 

La  Nobla  Leyczon^  1.  457.     See  IUynooard*B  OIokI 

</m  Poesies  Onginales  f/e$  Trovhadours^  It.  100 ;  .4pp 
III.  to  vol.  Ul.  of  EUiott'i  HoT(r  Aporalyptirtry  Lond 
1846;  UaUam's  Ut,  Europe,  i.  28  (note),  Land.  1666. 
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Uiigbt  bj  Luther,  Calvin,  ZwingU,  Melancthon, 
Bunr,  Boa,  Calixius,  Bengd,  MichaeliSf  and  by 
almost  an  Protestant  writers  on  the  Continent. 
Nor  was  there  aaj  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
liah  theologians  to  seize  the  same  wesson  of  ofibnse. 
Bp.  Hak  (A.  D.  1431),  like  Luther,  Bucer,  and 
Melaocthon,  pronounces  the  Pope  in  Europe  and 
Mohammed  in  Africa  to  be  Antichrist.  The  Pope 
is  Antichrist,  say  Cranmer  (  Warks^  vol.  ii.  p.  46, 
Camb.  1844),  Ijitiroer  {Works,  vol.  i.  p.  149, 
Camb.  1844),  Ridlej  (  Works,  p.  53,  Camb.  1841), 
Ilooper  (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  44,  Camb.  1852), 
Hutchinson  { Works,  ^  304,  Camb.  1842),  Tyn- 
dale  ( Works,  vol.  i.  p.  147,  Camb.  1848),  Sandys 
(Works,  p.  11,  Camb.  1841),  PhUpot  ( Works,  p. 
152,  Camb.  1842),  JeweU  ( Works,  vol.  i.  p.  lOa, 
Camb.  1845),  Rogers  (  Works,  p.  182,  Camb.  1854), 
Fulke  ( Works,  voL  iL  p.  289,  Camb.  1848),  Brad- 
find  ( Works,  p.  435,  Camb.  1848).  Nor  is  the 
opuuon  confined  to  these  16th  century  divines, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  specially  in- 
censed against  Popery.  King  James  held  it  (ApoL 
pro  J  warn.  Fidel.  London,  1609),  as  strongly  as 
Queen  Elizabeth  (see  Jewell,  LeUer  to  BulUny.  Bfay 
22,  1559,  Zwich  LeUers,  ¥int  Series,  p.  33, 
Camb.  1842);  and  the  theologians  of  the  17th 
century  did  not  repudiate  It,  though  they  less  and 
less  dwelt  upon  it  as  their  struggle  came  to  be  with 
Puritanism  in  place  of  Popery.  Bp.  Andrewes 
maintains  it  as  a  probable  conclusion  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  (Resp.  ad  Bellcwm,  p, 
304,  Oxon.  1851);  but  he  careftiUy  explains  that 
King  James,  whom  he  was  defending,  had  expressed 
his  private  opinion,  not  the  belief  of  the  Church, 
on  the  subject  (ibid,  p^  23).  Brsmhall  introduces 
bmitations  and  distinctions  ( Works,  iii.  520,  Oxf. 
1845);  significantly  suggests  that  there  are  marks 
of  Antichrist  which  apply  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  as  much  as  to  the  Pope  or 
to  the  Turk  (ib,  iii.  287);  and  declines  to  make  the 
Church  of  England  responsible  for  i(hat  individual 
preachers  or  writers  had  said  on  the  subject  in 
momeots  of  exasperation  (ib.  ii.  582).  From  this 
time  forward  the  Psqral-Antichrist  theory  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  theologians  of  name  in  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  nor  indeed  in  the  sixteenth  century 
does  it  seem  to  have  taken  root  in  England.  Hard 
names  were  bandied  about,  and  the  hardest  of  all 
being  Antichrist,  it  was  not  neglected.  But  the 
idea  of  the  Pope  being  the  Antichrist  was  not  the 
kiea  of  the  English  Reformation,  nor  was  it  ever 
applied  to  the  Pope  in  his  Patriarchal  or  Archi- 
episcopal^  but  solely  in  his  distinctively  Pi^  char- 
acter. But  the  more  that  the  sober  and  learned 
divines  of  the  seventeenth  century  gave  up  this 
a{q>Iicatioxi  of  the  term,  the  more  violently  it  was 
insisted  upon  by  men  of  little  charity  and  con- 
tracted views.  A  string  of  writers  Mowed  each 
other  in  succession,  who  added  nothing  to  the  inter- 
pRtation  of  prophecy,  but  found  each  the  creation 
of  his  own  brain  in  the  sacred  book  of  the  Rev- 
ektioQ,  grouping  history  in  any  arbitrary  manner 
that  they  chose  around  the  central  figure  of  the 
P^  Antichrist 

3.  A  reactiim  followed.  Some  returned  to  the 
ineient  idea  of  a  future  individual  Antichrist,  as 
Lacunza  or  Beoezra  (a.  d.  1810),  Buigh,  Samuel 
Maithod,  Newman  (TracU  far  the  Times,  No. 
33),  Charles  Blaithuid  (Prophetic  Interpretation). 
f)thtn  preferred  looking  upon  him  as  long  past, 
ind  fixed  upim  one  or  another  persecutor  or  heresi- 
irch  as  the  man  in  whom  the  predictions  as  to 
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AntiofarUtt  found  their  ftdfillrneut.  There  seeuis  ic 
be  no  tmce  of  this  idea  fur  more  than  1600  years 
in  the  Church.  But  it  has  been  taken  up  by  two 
opposite  classes  of  expounders,  by  Romanists  who 
were  anxious  to  avert  the  appUcation  of  the  Apoo^ 
alyptic  prophecies  from  the  Papacy,  and  by  others, 
who  were  disposed,  not  indeed  to  deny  the  pro- 
phetic import  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  to  confine  the 
seer's  ken  within  the  closest  and  narrowest  limits 
that  were  possible.  Alcasar,  a  Spanish  Jesuit, 
taking  a  hint  from  Yictorinus,  seems  to  have  been 
the  i&st  (a.  d.  1604)  to  have  suggested  that  the 
Apocalyptic  prophecies  did  not  extend  further  than 
to  the  overthrow  of  Paganism  by  Constautine. 
This  view,  with  xiiriations  by  Grotius,  is  taken  up 
and  expounded  by  Bossuet,  (idmet,  De  Sacy,  Eich- 
hom,  Hug,  Herder,  Ewald,  Moses  Stuart,  David- 
son. The  general  view  of  the  school  is  that  the 
Apocalypse  describes  the  triumph  of  Christianity 
over  Judaism  in  the  first,  and  over  Heathenism  in 
the  third  century.  Mariana  sees  Antichrist  in 
Nero;  Bossuet  in  Diocletian  and  in  Julian;  Gro* 
tins  in  Caligula;  Wetstein  in  Titus;  Hammond  in 
Simon  Maj^  (  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  620,  lx>nd.  1631); 
Whitby  in  the  Jews  ( Comm.  vol.  ii.  p.  431,  Ix)nd. 
1760);  Le  Clerc  in  Simon,  son  of  Giora;  a  leader 
of  the  rebel  Jews;  Schlttgen  in  the  Pharisees; 
Ncsselt  and  Krause  in  the  Jewish  zealots ;  Harduin 
in  the  High  Priest  Ananias;  F.  D.  Maurice  in 
Vitellius  (On  the  Apocalypse,  Camb.  1860). 

4.  The  same  spirit  that  reftises  to  regard  Satan 
as  an  individual,  naturally  looks  upon  the  Anti- 
christ as  an  evil  principle  not  embodied  either  in  a 
person  or  in  a  polity.  Thus  Koppe,  Storr,  Nitzsch, 
Pelt.     (See  Alford,  Gk.  TesLM.  69.) 

We  do  not  gain  much  by  a  review  of  the  opin- 
ions of  the  commentators.  In  the  case  of  prophecy, 
partially  at  least  unfulfilled,  little  is  to  be  expected. 
Of  the  four  opinions  which  we  have  exhibited,  the 
last  is  in  acconlance  neither  with  St.  Paul  nor  St. 
John,  for  St.  Paul  describes  the  Adversary  as  being 
distinctly  a  man;  St.  John  speaks  of  the  coming 
of  Antichrist  in  terms  similar  to  those  used  for  the 
coming  of  Christ,  and  describes  Antichristianism 
as  rh  Tov  ayTi)(plffTov,  thereby  showing  that  Anti- 
christianism is  Antichristianism  because  it  is  the 
spirit  of  the  concrete  Antichrist.  The  third  opin- 
ion is  pkiinly  refitted  by  the  fiict  that  the  persons 
fixed  upon  as  the  Antichrist  have  severally  passed 
away,  but  Christ's  glorious  presence,  which  is  im- 
mediately to  succeed  the  Antichrist,  has  not  yet 
been  vouchsafed.  The  minority  of  those  who 
maintain  the  second  opinion  are  shown  to  be  in 
the  wrong  because  they  represent  as  a  polity  what 
St.  Paul  distinctly  describes  as  a  man.  The  ma- 
jority of  those  who  hold  the  first  opinion  are  in 
like  manner  shown  to  be  in  the  wrong,  because  they 
represent  as  an  individual  what  the  Apocal^'pse  de- 
monstrably pictures  as  a  polity.  We  are  unable 
to  follow  any  one  interpreter  or  any  one  school  of 
interpreters.  The  opinions  of  the  two  last  schools, 
we  are  able  to  see,  are  wholly  false.  The  two  first 
appear  to  conttun  the  truth  between  them,  but  sc 
divided  as  to  be  untrue  in  the  mouth  of  almost  uiy 
individual  expositor  who  has  entered  into  details. 
We  return  to  Scripture. 

St.  Paul  says  that  there  are  two  things  which 
are  to  precede  the  Day  of  (Christ,  the  inroaroffio 
and  the  revelation  of  the  Adversary,  hut  he  does 
not  say  Uiat  these  two  things  are  contemporary. 
On  the  contrary,  though  he  dots  not  directly  ex- 
press it,  he  implies  th.it  there  was  to  be  a  succcssioD 
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of  events.  Fint,  it  would  seem,  an  uimained  and 
to  ufl  unknown  obstacle  has  to  be  removed:  then 
was  to  follow  the  **  Apostasy; "  after  this,  the  Ad- 
versary was  to  arise,  and  thai  was  to  come  his  de- 
struction. We  need  hardly  say  that  the  word 
"  apostasy,'*  as  ordinarily  used,  does  not  give  the 
exact  mauling  of  ji  iurorrturia.  The  A.  V.  has 
most  correctly  rendered  the  original  by  "Ming 
\way,"  having  only  fiuled  of  entire  exactness  by 
omittmg  to  give  Uie  value  of  the  article.^  An 
open  and  unblushing  denial  and  rejection  of  aU  be- 
lief, which  is  implied  in  our  "apostasy,"  is  not  im- 
plied in  iwoirrturia.  It  means  one  of  two  things: 
(1)  PoUUcai  defiBction  (Gen.  xiv.  4;  2^0hr.  xiii.  6; 
Acts  V.  37);  (2)  Religious  defisction  (Acts  zxL  21; 
1  Tim.  iv.  1;  Heb.  iii.  12).  The  fint  is  the  com- 
mon rlasBJcal  use  of  the  word.  The  second  is  more 
usual  in  the  N.  T.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  seems  to 
understand  the  word  rightly  when  he  says  in  ref- 
erence to  this  passage:  NwBtitrrlyfiiaroarturla' 
hr4(mio'ay  yiip  oi  Mptfwot  r^r  ijtOris  iriffrtvs 
.  .  .  kwicTtiaoM  yho  oi  itfBpmroi  i.irh  r^s  &\ir 
6s(as  .  .  .  Athri  rolyvy  icrly  ^  iwoffrturia-  jcol 
fUKKti  irpwriotewrBai  6  ix^oot  (St  C^.  CaUch, 
XV.  9,  Op.  p.  228,  Paris,  1720).  And  St  Am- 
brose, "  A  verftreligione  plerique  lapsi  errore  descis- 
oent"  (Onm.  in  Luc.  xx.  20).  This  "fidling 
away  "  implies  peraoDS  who  &11  away,  the  kirotrrar 
ffia  consists  of  iardararai.  Supposing  the  exiit- 
ence  of  an  organized  religious  body,  some  of  whom 
should  fall  away  from  the  true  faith,  the  persons  so 
falling  away  would  be  iur6^raT€u,  though  still 
formally  ucsevered  from  the  religious  body  to  which 
they  bdonged,  and  the  religious  body  itself^  while 
from  one  side  and  in  respect  to  its  fiuthfiil  members 
it  would  retain  its  character  and  name  as  a  relig- 
ous  body,  might  yet  frxun  another  side  and  in 
respect  to  its  other  members  be  designated  an 
iuroareurla.  It  is  such  a  corrupted  reli^us  body 
as  this  that  St.  Paul  seems  to  mean  by  the  airo<r- 
raala  which  he  foretells  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Tbes- 
salonians.  In  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  he  describes 
this  religious  defection  by  some  of  its  peculiar 
characteristics.  These  are,  seducing  spirits,  doc- 
trines of  demons,  hypocritical  lying,  a  seared  con- 
science, a  forbidding  of  marriage  and  of  meats,  a 
form  of  godliness  without  the  power  thereof  (1 
Tim.  iv.  1;  2  Tim.  iii.  6).  It  has  been  usual,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  identify  the  Beast  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse with  St.  Paul's  Blan  of  Sin.  It  is  impos- 
sible, as  we  have  said,  to  do  so.  But  it  is  possible, 
and  more  than  possible,  to  identify  the  Besst  and 
the  iLwoarturia,  Can  we  find  any  thing  which 
will  serve  as  the  antitype  of  both  ?  In  order  to  be 
the  antitype  of  St  John's  Beast  it  must  be  a 
polity,  arising,  not  immediately,  but  shortly,  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire,  gaining 
great  influence  in  the  woiid,  and  getting  the  m 
tery  over  a  certain  numbo*  of  those  nationalities 
which  like  itself  grew  out  of  that  empire  (Dan.  vii. 
24).  It  must  last  three  and  a  half  thnes,  t.  e, 
neariy  twice  as  long  as  the  empire  of  Assyria,  or 
Persia,  or  Greda,  to  which  only  two  times  seem  to 


a  For  the  force  of  the  article,  see  Bp.  Hiddleton  in 
toe.  (Gib.  Art.  p.  882,  Camb.  1888). 

b  The  word  **  blasphemy  *'  has  eome  to  bear  a  sec- 
sndary  meaning,  which  it  does  not  bear  in  Scripture. 
BchleasDer  (m  voe.)  rightly  explains  it,  Dk^v  et/acen 
qmbus  majetta*  Dei  vidatttr.  The  Jews  aeeused  our 
Lord  of  blasphemy  beeaoie  He  claimed  divine  power 
and  the  divhie  attributes  (liatt.  ix.  2,  xxvL  64 ;  John 


be  aOotied  (Dan.  vtt.  12).  It 
agafaist  God,  L  e.  it  must  arrogate  to  itself  or  dain 
for  creatures  the  honor  due  to  God  alooe.^  It 
must  be  an  ol^ject  of  wonder  and  wonhip  to  the 
world  (Rev.  xiii.  6).  It  must  put  forward  unblnsh- 
mg  daims  in  behalf  of  itself,  and  be  full  of  its 
own  perfections  (Rev.  xiii.  5).  At  a  certain  period 
in  its  history  it  must  put  itself  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Rome  (Rev.  xviii.  3),  and  remain  riddeo 
by  her  until  the  destruction  of  the  latter  (Rev. 
xviii.  2);  its  own  existence  being  still  prokxiged 
until  the  coming  of  (Christ  in  gfory  (Rev.  xix.  20). 
To  satisfy  the  requirements  of  St  Paul's  descrip- 
tion, its  esBential  features  must  be  a  Ming  away 
fVom  the  true  &ith  (2  These,  ii.  8;  1  Tim.  iv.  1), 
and  it  must  be  further  characterized  by  the  specifio 
qualities  already  transcribed  from  the  Epistks  to 
Timothy. 

The  antitype  may  be  fbund  in  the  corrupted 
Church  of  Christ,  in  so  for  as  it  was  corrupted. 
The  aame  body,  in  so  for  as  it  maintained  the  fisith 
and  love,  was  the  bride  and  the  spouse,  and,  in  so 
for  as  it  "fell  away"  from  God,  was  the  itwoe^ 
Tturia^  just  as  Jerusalem  of  okl  was  at  once  Sion 
the  bdoved  dty  and  Sodom  the  bloody  dty —  the 
Church  of  (>od  and  the  Synagogue  of  Satan.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  the  three  and  a  half  times  of 
the  Bout's  contiauanee  (Rev.  xiii.  5),  and  of  the 
Bride's  suff^ng  in  the  wilderness  (Rev.  xii.  6), 
would  necessarily  be  conterminous,  for  the  perse- 
cuted and  the  persecutors  would  be  the  foithfbl  and 
the  unfoithfbl  members  of  the  same  body.  Theee 
tintes  would  have  commenced  when  ihe  Church 
lapsed  fVom  her  purity  and  from  her  first  love  into 
unfiuthfuhiess  to  God,  exhibited  especially  in  idd- 
atry  and  creature-worship.  It  is  of  the  nature  of 
a  religious  defection  to  grow  up  by  degrees.  We 
should  not  therefore  be  able  to  lay  the  finger  on 
any  special  moment  at  which  it  commenced.  St 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  considered  that  it  was  already 
existing  in  his  time.  ^^Now,'*  he  says,  **is  the 
kwoffrturia^  for  men  have  follen  away  (&ir^<m}<r«cr) 
from  the  right  foith.  This  thai  is  Uie  kwocruaioy 
and  we  must  begin  to  look  out  for  the  enemy ;  already 
he  has  begun  to  send  his  forerunners,  that  the  prey 
may  be  rrady  for  him  at  his  coming  "  ( CaUch.  xv. 
9).  It  was  at  the  Second  Council  of  Nice  that  the 
Church  formally  committed  itself  for  the  first  time 
(a.  d.  787)  by  the  voice  of  a  General  Council  to 
folse  doctrine  and  idolatrous  practice.  The  aftv 
acquiescence  in  the  Hildebrandine  theory  of  the 
Pspal  supremacy  would  be  typified  by  Uie  Beast 
takmg  the  woman  who  represents  the  seN'c^-hiUed 
city  on  its  back  as  its  guide  and  director.  From 
the  twelfth  to  the  sixt^th  century,  and  partially 
to  the  present  day,  this  Hildebrandine  idea  hsis 
reigned  over  and  has  been  the  governing  spirit  of 
the  Corrupted  Church.  The  foil  of  Babylon,  u  e. 
of  Rome,  would  be  as  yet  future,  as  wdl  as  the  stil] 
subsequent  destruction  of  the  Corrupted  Church, 
on  the  day  of  the  coming  of  CHirist  The  period  of 
the  three  and  a  half  tlines  would  continue  down  to 
the  final  moment  that  this  destruction  takes  place. 

z.  88).  There  was  nothixkg  in  oar  Lord's  words  which 
the  most  bitter  malignity  could  have  called  blasph*. 
moos  In  the  later  sense  which  the  word  has  earns  lo 
bear.  It  Is  of  ooorw  in  the  Scriptural,  lu^  in  the 
modern,  ssnse  that  8t  John  attributes  blasphemy  to 
the  Besst  (See  Wordsworth,  Oh  th§  Apooalfpte^  p 
628.) 
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VIL  The  Apoeilyptie  Fake  PrcpkeL  —  Tken 
k  a  Meond  ApoodypSo  Beut:  the  lieott  from  the 
Earth  (Uer.  liii,  11),  or  the  Fabe  l*rophet  (Rev. 
dx.  20).  Can  we  identify  this  Beast  either  with 
the  indindual  Aiitidiriet  of  the  Epirtlet  or  with 
the  eorrupi  politj  of  the  Apocaljpee?  We  were 
eompeUed  to  regard  the  First  Beist  as  a  polity  bj 
iU  hang  identical  with  that  which  deerij  is  a  pol- 
ity, the  Little  Horn  of  Daniel  There  is  no  soeh 
Deeessity  here,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  regarding 
the  becond  Beast  as  a  polity,  beyond  the  fiict  of  its 
being  described  under  a  simifaff  figure  to  that  by 
whk^  a  polity  had  been  just  previously  deseribedr 
This  presumption  is  more  tlian  oounterbalanoed  by 
the  indi\idualizing  title  of  the  Fake  Prophet  which 
be  bears  (Kev.  zri.  13,  xix.  90).  His  character- 
isties  are —  (1)  **doing  great  wonders,  so  that  he 
mslteth  fire  to  eome  down  firom  heaven  on  the 
earth  in  the  sight  of  men"  (Rev.  xiii.  13).  This 
power  of  miracle-working,  we  should  note,  is  not 
attributed  by  St.  John  to  the  First  BeMt;  but  it  is 
«ne  of  the  chief  signs  of  St.  Paulas  Advenary, 
**wfaose  coming  is  with  aU  power  and  signs  and 
lying  wonders**  (3  These.  U.  9).  (2)  "^He  de- 
eeh^  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  by  the  means 
of  those  miracles  which  he  had  power  to  do  in  the 
nght  of  the  Beast*'  (Rev.  xiiL  14).  **  He  wrought 
miraeles  with  which  he  deceived  them  that  received 
the  mark  of  the  Beast  and  worshipped  the  image 
flf  the  Beast  **  (Rev.  xix.  20).  In  like  manner,  no 
ipedal  power  of  beguiling  is  attributed  to  the  Finit 
Beast;  but  the  Adversary  is  possessed  of  *«all  de- 
eeiTaUflness  of  unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish 
because  they  reeeivMl  not  the  love  of  the  truth  that 
(hey  might  be  saved*'  (2  Thess.  it  10).  (3)  He 
has  bonis  like  a  lamb,  t.  e.  he  bears  an  outward 
R8emblaueetatheMessiah(Rev.xiiLll);  and  the 
Adversary  sits  in  the  temple  of  God  showing  him- 
Mif  that  he  is  God  (2  Thess.  U.  A),  (4)  His  Utle 
is  The  False  Prophet,  6  YcvSor^o^^r  (Rev.  xvi. 
13,  xix.  20);  and  our  Lord,  whom  Antichrist 
eoanterfeHs,  is  emphatically  6  IIpo^^s.  The 
icvStfspo^^si  of  Matt.  xxiv.  24  are  the  forerun- 
am  of  ^  YcvSMipo^^r,  as  John  the  Baptist  of 
the  True  Prophet  On  the  whole,  it  woukl  seem 
that  if  the  Anticfarist  appears  at  all  in  the  Book  of 
the  Revelstioii  H  is  by  this  Second  Beast  or  the 
FsIk  Prophet  that  he  is  represented.  If  this  be 
so,  it  foOowB  that  he  is  an  individual  person  who 
wiD  at  some  ftiture  thne  arise,  who  will  ally  himself 
with  the  Corrupted  CSiuroh,  represent  himself  as 
her  minister  and  vindicator  (Rev.  xiii.  12),  compel 
men  by  violence  to  pay  reverence  to  her  (xiii.  14), 
breathe  a  new  life  into  her  decaying  firame  by  his 
ise  of  the  secular  arm  in  her  behalf  (xiii.  15),  for- 
bidding civil  rights  to  those  who  renounce  her  au- 
tMty  and  rq^ect  her  symbob  (xiiL  17),  and  putting 
them  to  death  by  the  sword  (xiiL  15),  while  per- 
unaUy  he  is  an  atheistical  blasphemer  (1  John  ii. 
23)  and  sums  up  in  himself  the  evil  spirit  of  un- 
belief which  has  been  working  in  the  workl  flnom 
St.  Paul's  days  to  his  (2  Thess.  il.  7).  That  it  is 
poanble  for  a  proAssed  unbeliever  and  atheist 
'the  champi< 


I  diampion  of  a  ootrupt  system  of 
nfigkm,  and  to  become  on  pofitieal  grounds  as 
violent  a  pementor  in  its  behalf  as  the  m 
ftoatieal  bigot  eoakl  be,  has  been  proved  by  events 
wideh  harae  afaeady  -oeourrsd,  anid  which  might 
■gain  ooenr  ob  a  moie  gigantic  and  terrible  scale, 
the  Antkhrist  would  thus  oombine  the  forces,  gen- 
aaly  and  happQy  antagonistic,  of  infidelity  and 

In  this  wonM  constat  the  special 
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horror  of  the  reign  of  the  Antichrist.  Hence  also 
the  special  snfftrings  of  the  fiuthAil  bdievers  untO 
Christ  himself  once  again  appeared  to  vindicate  the 
cause  of  truth  and  liberty  and  religion. 

The  sum  of  Scripture  teaching  with  regard  to 
the  Antichrist,  then,  appears  to  be  as  follows.  Al- 
ready in  the  tines  of  the  Apostles  there  was  tlie 
mystery  of  iniquity,  the  spirit  of  Antichrist,  al 
woik.  It  embodied  itself  in  various  shapes  —  in  the 
Gnostic  heretics  of  St.  John's  days,  in  the  Jewish 
impostors  who  preceded  the  M  of  Jerusalem,  in 
all  heresiarchs  and  unbelievers,  especially  those 
whose  heresies  had  a  tendency  to  deny  the  incar- 
nation of  Christ,  and  in  the  great  persecutors  who 
from  tiuM  to  time  afflicted  the  Church.  But  this 
Antichristian  spirit  was  then,  and  is  still,  difAisfd. 
It.had  not,  and  it  has  not  yet,  gathered  itself  into 
the  one  penon  in  whom  it  will  be  one  day  com- 
pletely and  ftdly  manifested.  There  was  something 
which  prevented  the  open  manifestation  of  the 
Antichrist  in  the  Apostles*  days  which  they  spoke 
of  by  word  of  mouth,  but  were  unwilling  to  name 
in  letters.  What  this  obstacle  was,  or  is,  we  can- 
not now  know.  The  general  ophiion  of  the  early 
writers  and  fethers  is  that  it  was  the  power  of 
secular  bw  ezisthig  in  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
Roman  Empire  fell,  and  upon  its  ikll,  taid  in  con- 
sequence of  its  fell,  there  arose  a  secularization  and 
corruption  of  the  Church,  which  would  not  have 
been  so  secularized  and  corrupted  had  it  been  kept 
in  check  by  the  jeabusy  of  the  imperial  power. 
The  secularization  and  corruption  increasing,  the 
Chureh,  which  ftt>m  one  point  of  view  and  in  re- 
spect to  some  of  its  members  was  considered  ss  the 
Chureh  of  Christ,  from  another  point  of  view  and 
in  respect  to  others  of  its  members,  came  to  be 
regarded  as  no  better  than  an  hrocroffia.  Time 
passing  on,  the  corrupt  element,  getting  still  more 
the  mastery,  took  the  Papacy  on  its  back  and  gave 
itself  up  to  be  directed  from  Rome.  So  fiur  we 
speak  of  the  past.  It  would  appear  further  that 
there  is  to  be  evolved  fitNU  the  womb  'of  the  Cor- 
rupt Church,  whether  after  or  before  the  fell  of 
Rome  does  not  appear,  an  individual  Antichrist, 
who,  being  himself  a  scofier  and  contemner  of  all 
religion,  urill  yet  act  as  the  patron  and  defender  of 
the  Corrupt  Church,  and  compel  men  to  submit  to 
her  sway  by  the  foroe  of  the  secular  arm  and  by 
means  of  bkxxly  persecutions.  He  will  unite  the 
old  foes  superstition  and  unbelief  in  a  combined 
attack  on  liberty  and  religion.  He  will  have, 
finally,  a  power  of  performing  lying  miracles  and 
boguiling  souk,  being  the  embodiment  of  satanle 
as  distinct  from  brutal  wickedness.  How  long  his 
power  win  last  we  are  wholly  ignorant,  as  the  three 
and  a  half  times  do  not  refer  to  his  reign  (as  Is 
usuaUy  imagined),  but  to  the  continuance  of  the 
kwocTturia,  We  only  know  that  his  continuance 
will  be  short  At  last  he  will  be  destroyed  to- 
gether with  the  Corrupt  Church,  in  so  fer  as  it  is 
corrupt,  at  the  glorious  appearance  of  dirist,  which 
will  usher  in  Uw  millennial  triumph  of  the  feithfUl 
and  hitherto  persecuted  members  of  the  Church. 

(B.)  Then  are  points  which  require  Anther  elu- 
cidation:— 

1.  The  meamng  of  the  wtme  AnHchritL  Mr. 
Greswdl  argues  at  some  length  that  the  only  cor^ 
reet  reading  of  the  word  is  CounteHUt-Christ  or 
Pra-Chritlo,  and  denies  that  the  idea  of  Adversary 
to  Christ  is  involved  m  tlie  word.  Mr.  Greswell's 
authority  is  great;  but  he  has  been  In  this  case  too 
hasty  in  drawing  his  conclusion  from  the  Intlaneer 
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which  he  has  cited.  It  is  true  that  ^  iufri  is  not 
synonymous  with  Kard,'*  but  it  is  impossible  tc  re- 
sist the  evidence  which  any  Greek  I^exioon  supplies 
that  the  word  iarrl,  both  in  eompositiou  and  foy 
itself,  will  bear  the  sense  of  "  opponent  to/'  It  is 
probable  that  both  senses  are  combined  in  the  word 
Antichrist,  as  in  the  word  Antip(^)e,  which  is  v^ 
exact  in  its  resemblance,  but  the  primary  notion 
which  it  conveys  would  seem  rather  to  be  that  of 
antagonism  than  rivahy.  See  Gresweli,  Exposition 
of  the  Parabk;  vol.  i.  p.  872  ff.;  Wordsworth, 
On  the  Apocaltipet,  p.  513. 

2.  The  meaning  o/rh  KceriYw.  What  is  that 
thing  which  withholdeth  (2  lliess.  U.  6)?  and 
why  is  it  apparently  described  in  the  following  verse 
as  a  person  {b  Kar4x»y)'^  There  is  a  remtfkable 
unanimity  among  the  early  Christian  writers  on 
this  point.  They  ezphun  the  obstacle,  known  to 
the  Thessalonians  but  unknown  to  us,  to  be  the 
Roman  Empire.  Hius  Tertullian,  De  Bemtr.  Cam., 
c.  24,  and  ApoL,  c  32;  St  Chrysostom  and  The- 
ophyhict  on  2  Thess.  ii. ;  Hippolytus,  £>e  AntichrisiOy 
c.  49;  St.  Jerome  on  Dan.  viL;  St.  Augustine, 
De  Civ,  Deiy  xx.  19;  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Caltch.  XV.  6  (see  Dr.  H.  More's  Works,  bk.  It  c. 
19,  p.  690;  Mede,  bk.  iii.  ch.  xiii.  p.  666;  Alford, 
Gk.  TesL  iii.  57 ;  Wordsworth,  On  the  ApocaUfpte, 
p.  520).  Theodoret  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
hold  it  to  be  the  determination  of  God.  Theo- 
doret's  view  is  embraced  by  Pelt;  the  Patristic  in- 
terpretation is  accepted  by  Wordsworth.  EUioott 
and  Alford  so  far  modify  the  Patristic  interpreta^ 
tion  as  to  expLiin  the  obstacle  to  be  the  restraining 
power  of  human  law  {r6  Kar4xoy)  wieMed  by  the 
Empbe  of  Rome  {6  Karix"^^)  ^'^^'^  Tertullian 
wrote,  but  now  by  the  several  governments  of  the 
civilized  world,  llie  explanation  of  Theodoret  is 
untenable  on  account  of  St  Paul's  ftirther  words, 
'*  until  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way,"  which  are 
tpplied  by  him  to  the  obstacle.  The  modification 
(^  Ellicott  and  Alford  is  necessary  if  we  suppose 
the  kiroffTtx&ia  to  be  an  infidel  apostasy  still  future, 
for  the  Koman  Empire  is  gone,  and  tJiii  f^xntasy  b 
not  come,  nor  is  the  Wicked  One  revealed.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  for  the  Patristic  interpretation 
in  its  pLunest  acceptation.  How  should  the  idea 
of  the  Roman  Empue  being  the  obstacle  to  the 
revelation  of  Antichrist  have  originated?  There 
was  nothing  to  lead  the  eariy  Christian  writers  to 
such  a  belldf.  They  regarded  the  Roman  Empire 
as  idolatrous  imd  abominable,  and  would  have  been 
more  disposed  to  consider  it  as  the  precursor  than 
as  the  obstacle  to  the  Wicked  One.  Whatever  the 
obstacle  was,  St  Paul  says  that  he  told  the  Theasa^ 
k>nians  what  it  was.  Those  to  whom  he  had 
preached  knew,  and  every  *ime  that  bis  Epistle  was 
publicly  read  (1  Thess.  v  i7),  questions  would  have 
been  asked  by  those  who  did  not  know,  and  thus 
the  recollection  must  h<.ve  been  kept  up.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  see  whence  the  tradition  could  have 
arisen  except  fh>m  St  Paul's  own  teaching.  It 
may  be  asked,  Why  then  did  he  not  express  it  in 
writing  as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth?  St  Je- 
rome's answer  is  sufficient:  "  If  he  had  openly  and 
unreservedly  said,  *  Antichrist  will  not  come  unless 
the  Roman  Empue  be  first  destroyed/  the  infant 
Church  woukl  have  been  exposed  in  consequence 
to  persecution  '*  {ad  Alfffi  i.  Qu.  xi.  vol.  iv.  p.  209, 
Paris,  1706).  Remigiiw  gives  the  same  reason, 
*^  He  spoke  obscurely  To/  }aT  a  Roman  should  per- 
haps read  the  EpVir,  sikI  raise  a  persecution 
iigainst  hbn  and  the  *'i^  1 1  '  ^ristians,  for  they  held 
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that  they  were  to  rule  forever  in  the  world  **  ( Btk 
Pair,  Max,  viii.  1018;  see  Wordsworth,  On  im 
Apocalypse,  p.  343).  It  woukl  appear  tlicn  thai 
the  obstacle  teas  probably  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
on  its  being  taken  out  of  the  way  there  did  occur 
the  *•  falling  away.'*  Zion  the  beloved  city  became 
Sodom  the  bloody  city  —  stiU  Zion  though  Sodom, 
still  Sodom  though  Zion.  According  to  the  view 
given  above,  this  would  be  the  description  of  the 
Church  in  her  present  estate,  and  this  will  con- 
tinue to  be  our  estate,  until  the  time,  times  and 
half  time,  during  which  the  evil  element  is  allowed 
to  remain  within  her,  shall  have  come  to  their  etnl. 

8.  What  is  the  Apccaiyptic  Babylunt  IImr 
is  not  a  doubt  that  by  Babylon  is  figured  Rome. 
The  "seven  mountains  on  which  the  woman  sii- 
teth"  (Rev.  xvii.  9),  and  the  plain  dedaration, 
**  the  woman  which  thou  sawest  is  that  great  dty 
which  reigneth"  (».  e.  in  St  John's  da}'8)  "over 
the  kings  of  the  earth  "  (Rev.  xvii.  18),  are  too 
strong  evidence  to  be  gainsaid.  I'here  is  no  com- 
mentator of  note,  ancient  or  modem,  Romanist  or 
Protestant,  who  does  not  acknowledge  so  modi. 
But  whai  Rome  is  it  that  is  thus  figured  ?  There 
are  four  chief  opinions:  (1)  Rome  Pagan;  (2) 
Rome  Papal;  (3)  Rome  having  hereafter  become 
infidel;  (4)  Rome  as  a  type  of  the  world.  Thai 
it  is  old  Pagan  Rome  is  the  view  ably  contended 
for  by  Bossuet  and  held  in  genersl  by  the  ^  (tttrist 
school  of  interpreters.  That  it  is  Rome  Papal  was 
held  by  the  Protestants  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  by  those  who  preceded  and  have  foUowed  tbem 
in  their  line  of  interpretation.  That  it  is  Rome 
having  lapsed  into  infidelity  is  the  view  of  many  of 
iht/uiwists.  That  it  is  Rome  as  the  type  of  the 
worid  is  suggested  or  maintained  by  Tichonius,  Pri- 
masius,  Aretas,  Albert  the  Great,  and  in  our  own 
da^-B  by  Dr.  Arnold  {On  the  Interpretation  of 
Prcphecy)  and  Dr.  Newman  ( Tracts/or  the  Ttmet, 
No.  83).  Tliat  the  hariot>-woman  must  be  an  un- 
fiuthful  Church  is  argued  convincingly  by  Worda- 
worth  (Oil  the  Ajiocalypse,  p.  376),  and  no  less 
decisively  by  Isaac  Williams  ( The  Apocalypse,  p. 
335).  A  close  consideration  of  the  language  and 
import  of  St  John's  prophecy  appears,  as  Mr. 
Williams  says,  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  this 
point  *  If  this  be  so,  the.  conclusion  seems  almost 
necessarily  to  follow  that  the  un^thfU  Church 
spoken  of  is,  as  Dr.  Wordsworth  aigues,  the  Church 
of  Rome.  And  this  appears  to  be  the  case.  The 
Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse  is  probably  the  Cbiuich 
of  Rome  which  gradually  raised  and  seated  herself 
on  the  back  of  Uie  Corrupted  Church  —  the  Har- 
lot-rider on  the  Beast  A  very  noticeable  conclu- 
sion follows  finom  hence,  which  has  been  litUe 
marked  by  many  who  have  been  most  anxious  to 
identify  Babylon  and  Rome.  It  is,  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  Pope  or  the  Papal  system  can  be 
Antichrist,  for  the  Harlot  who  rides  on  the  Beast 
and  the  intichrist  are  wholly  distinct  After 
Babybn  is  fitdlen  and  destroyed  (Rev.  xviii.)  the 
Antichrist  is  still  found  (Rev.  xix.)i  Indeed  there 
is  hardly  a  feature  hi  the  Papal  system  which  is 
similar  in  its  lineaments  to  the  portiait  of  Anti- 
christ as  drawn  by  St  John,  however  closely  it  may 
resemble  Babylon. 

4.  What  are  we  to  undersUmd  by  (he  two  Wit- 
nesses T  The  usual  interpretation  given  in  the 
eariy  Church  is  that  they  are  Enodi  and  Elijah, 
who  are  to  appear  hi  the  days  of  Antichrist,  and 
by  him  to  be  killed.  Victorinus  substitutes  Jere- 
miah for  Enoch.    Joachim  woukl  suggest  Moaei 
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Hid  E^jah  talran  fignntively  for  some  penons,  or 
perhaps  onlers,  actuated  bj  their  gpirit.  BuUin- 
ger,  Ikte,  ChTtrseua,  Pareus,  Mede,  Yitringa  un- 
derstaod  by  tiiem  the  line  of  Antipapal  remon- 
strants. Foxe  takes  them  to  be  Huss  and  Jerome 
of  Prague;  Boasuet,  the  early  Christian  martyrs; 
Herder  and  Kicliborn,  the  chief  priest  Ananus  and 
Jesus  slain  by  the  Zealots;  Moses  Stuart,  the  sick 
and  old  who  did  not  fly  from  Jerusalem  (m  its  cap- 
ture by  the  Komans;  Maurice,  the  priest  Jeshua 
and  the  judge  Zerubbabel  as  representing  Law  and 
Sacrifice;  Lee  understands  by  them  the  Law  and 
the  Gospel;  Tichonius  and  Bede,  the  two  Testa- 
ments; oihers  the  two  Sacraments.  All  that  we 
are  able  to  tsay  is  this:  The  time  of  their  witness- 
ing is  12S0  da^-B,  or  a  time,  times,  and  half  a  time. 
Thtt  is  the  same  period  as  that  during  which  the 
kroffToala  and  the  power  of  the  Beast  continue. 
They  would  seem  therefore  to  represent  all  those 
who  in  the  midst  of  the  fiuthless  are  found  faithful 
throughout  this  time.  Their  being  described  as 
**cudle8ticks  **  would  lead  us  to  regard  them  per- 
haps as  Churches.  Hie  place  of  tJieir  temporary 
death,  "  the  great  city,  which  spiritually  is  called 
Sodom  and  Egypt,  where  also  our  Lord  was  cru- 
cified,** would  appear  to  be  Jerusalem,  as  typifying 
the  Corrupted  Church.  The  Beast  that  kills  them 
is  not  Antichrist,  but  the  fiuthless  Church. 

5.  The  Number  of  the  BeasL  Nothing  whatr 
ever  is  known  about  it  No  conjecture  ^t  has 
been  made  is  worth  mentioning  on  the  groimd  of 
its  being  likely  in  any  the  kawt  degree  to  approx- 
imate to  the  truth.  The  usual  method  of  seeking 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  select  the  name 
of  an  individual  and  to  count  the  numerical  values 
of  its  constituent  letters.  The  extravagant  con- 
dusioQs  which  have  been  made  to  result  fh>m  this 
•yitem  have  naturally  brought  it  into  disrepute, 
bat  it  is  certain  that  it  was  much  more  usual, 
tt  the  time  that  St  John  wrote,  to  make  calcula- 
tions in  this  manner  than  most  persons  are  now 
sware.  On  tiiis  principle  Mercury  or  Ibiuth  was 
ffivoked  under  the  name  of  1218,  Jupiter  under 
(hat  of  717,  the  Sun  of  608  or  XH.  Mr.  Elliott 
quotes  an  enigma  from  the  Sibylline  verses  in  some 
vay  expressing  the  name  of  God,  strikingly  illus- 
tntm  of  the  challenge  put  forth  by  St  John,  and 
perhaps  formed  m  part  on  its  modd: 

At  Tpc»$  ou  vpMTM  dvo  ypoftftaT*  ^(ovotv  iicdmit 
*H  AMirii  M  ra  Aotv^-  max  tiahf  Si^mva  rk  w4pt*. 
Tov  wamht  <*  mpt$iiov  itcarwrditf  tiai  St«  i«cr» 

Oig  ipLviint  fom  9ciift  imp*  iftoi  yt  a«^6|v. 

SibpU.  One.  p.  in,  Paris,  1690. 


by  Mr.  Clarke  to  be  eths  acrrfip.  The 
only  coi^jecture  with  respect  to  the  niunber  of  the 
Beast,  made  on  this  principle,  which  is  worthy  of 
mention  is  one  which  dates  as  eariy  as  the  time  of 
bouens,  and  has  held  its  ground  down  to  the  time 
of  Dean  Alfoid  and  Canon  Wordsworth.  Iienseus 
■oggests,  though  he  does  not  adopt,  the  word 
Karttyos.  Dr.  Wordsworth  (I860),  thinks  it 
possible,  and  Dean  Alford  (1861)  has  **the  strong- 
est persuasion  that  no  other  can  be  found  approach- 
ing so  near  to  a  complete  solution.*'  Of  other 
nmes  the  chief  fisvorites   have   been  Ttirar 

a  •  Dr.  David  Thon,  of  Liverpool,  Is  the  aathor  of  a 
ffwk  Mitiaecl  t(  The  Nmnbor  and  Names  of  the  Apoea- 
trpOe  Bnia,  Part  J,**  {Uwd.  1848,  8vo,  pp.  xxziz., 
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(Jraueas),    Apvovfit    (Hippol}-ttw),  A  a  ft  ire 
T«r,    Ayrt/jLOS    (Tichonius),    Vtyarif  ikqs 
(Rupertus),     Kaxos     'OJt?70J,     *AKri0ns 
B\afitpo5f  IlaXai  BacKayoSy  *Af*,yos 
adiKOs  (Arethas),  OuKirios  (Grotius),  Ma- 

OiiCTlt,   *AT0«rTOTTJf  ,    DiOCI.KS  AlUil'STLS 

(Boesuei) :  Kwald  constnicts  *'  the  Koniaii  Otsar  " 
in  Hebrew,  and  Denary  "  the  Cafsar  Nero  "  iu  the 
same  language.  Any  one  who  wu^hes  to  know  the 
many  attempts  that  have  lieen  made  tu  solve  the 
difficulty  —  attempts  seldom  even  relieved  by  in- 
genuity—  may  consult  Wolfius,  (Mhiiet,  Cbirke, 
Wrangham,  Thoni  [Thoui  V].«  Prubably  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  explanation  goes  is  fiilse.  Men 
have  looked  for  Antichrist  among  their  toes,  and 
have  tortured  the  name  of  the  person  fixed  upon 
into  being  of  the  vahie  of  666.  Hence  l^tiiius 
under  the  Koman  Emperors,  Mohammed  at  the  time 
of  the  Saracenic  successes,  lather  at  the  Ketbmia- 
tion,  Bonaparte  at  the  French  Revolution.  The 
name  to  be  found  is  not  that  of  Antichrist,  but  the 
name  of  the  Beast,  which,  as  we  have  ai^^ued,  is 
not  the  same  as  Antichrist  It  is  probalde  that  a 
sounder  method  of  interpretation  is  adopted  by  Mr. 
Isaac  Williams,  Dr.  Wordsworth,  and  Mr.  Maurice. 
There  is  clearly  a  symbolical  meaning  in  the  num- 
bers used  in  the  Apocalypse;  and  they  would  ex- 
plain the  three  sixes  as  a  threefold  declension  from 
the  holiness  and  perfection  symbolized  by  the  num- 
ber seven.  We  wiU  add  an  ingenious  suggestion 
by  an  anonymous  writer,  and  wUl  leave  the  sul^ect 
in  the  same  darkness  in  which  it  is  probably  des- 
tined to  remain:  '^At  his  first  appearance,**  he 
writes,  "  he  will  be  hailed  with  acclamations  and 
hosannahs  as  the  redeemer  of  Israel,  another  Judas 
Maccabaeus:  and  either  from  the  initials  of  his 
name,  or  from  the  initial  letter  of  some  scriptural 
motto  adopted  by  him,  an  artificial  name  wiU  be 
formed,  a  cipher  of  his  real  name.  And  that  ab- 
breviated name  or  cipher  will  be  ostentatiously  dia- 
played  as  their  badge,  their  watchword,  their  shib- 
boleth, then*  *  Maccabi,'  by  all  his  adherents. 
This  artificial  name,  this  mark  or  symbol  of  the 
real  name,  will  be  equal  by  Gematria  to  666** 
(Jewish  Missionary ^  p.  62, 1848). 

(C.)  Jewish  and  Mohammedan  traditions  re- 
specting Antichrist.    The  name  given  by  the  Jews 

to  Antichrist  is  (^.•^Vp")^)  Armillus.  There  are 
several  Rabbinical  books  in  whu:h  a  circumstantial 
account  is  given  of  him,  such  as  the  **  Book  of 
Zerubbabel,'*  and  others  printed  at  Constantinople. 
Buxtorf  gives  an  abridgment  of  their  contents  in 
his  Lexicon,  under  the  head  "  Armillus,**  and  in 
the  fiftieth  chapter  of  his  SyiMgoga  Judaica 
(p.  717).  The  name  is  derived  ftt>m  Isaiah  xi.  4, 
where  the  Targum  gives  "By  the  word  of  his 
mouth  the  wicked  Armilhis  shall  die,*'  for  "  with 
the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  skty  the  wicked.** 
There  will,  say  the  Jews,  be  twelve  [ten]  signs  ol 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah :  —  1.  'Die  appearance 
of  three  apostate  kings  who  have  fidlen  away  frt>m 
the  fidth,  but  in  the  sight  of  men  appear  to  be 
worshippers  of  the  true  (^.  2.  A  terrible  heat  of 
the  sun.  3.  A  dew  of  bk)od  (Joel  ii.  30).  4.  A 
healing  dew  for  the  pious.  5.  A  darkness  will  Im 
cast  upon  the  sun  (Joel  ii.  31)  fior  thirty  days  (Is. 
xxiv.  22).     6.  God  will  give  universal  power  f4 


888),  which  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  curiosity  of  lU 
erature.  a 
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the  Romans  for  nine  months,  during  which  time 
the  Roman  chieftain  will  afflict  the  Israelites;  at 
the  end  of  the  nine  months  (iod  will  raise  up  the 
Messiah  Ben-Joseph,  that  is,  the  Messiah  of  the 
tribe  of  Joseph,  named  Nehemiah,  who  will  defeat 
the  Roman  chieftain  and  slay  him.  7.  Then  thoe 
will  arise  Armillus,  whom  the  Gentiks  or  Chria- 
tians  call  Antichrist.  He  will  be  bom  of  a  marble 
statue  in  one  of  the  churches  in  Rome.  He  will 
go  to  the  Romans  and  will  profess  himself  to  be 
their  Messiah  and  tiieir  (jod.  At  once  the  Romans 
will  believe  in  him  and  accept  him  for  their  king, 
and  will  love  him  and  cling  to  him.  Having  made 
the  whole  worid  subject  to  him,  he  will  say  to  the 
Idunueans  (t.  e.  Christians),  **  Bring  me  the  law 
which  I  have  given  you.'*  They  will  bring  it  with 
thdr  book  of  prayers;  and  he  will  accept  it  ns  his 
own,  and  will  exhort  them  to  persevere  in  their 
belief  of  him.  Then  he  will  send  to  Nehemiah,  and 
command  the  Jewish  Law  to  be  brought  him,  and 
proof  to  be  given  from  it  that  he  is  God.  Nehe- 
miah will  go  before  him,  guarded  by  30,000  war- 
riors of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  will  read,  "  I  am 
the  Lord  thy  God :  thou  shalt  have  none  otlicr  gods 
bat  me.*'  ArmiUus  vrill  say  that  there  are  no  such 
words  in  the  Law,  and  will  command  the  Jews  to 
confess  him  to  be  God  as  the  other  nations  had  con- 
fessed him.  But  Nehemiah  Will  give  orders  to  his 
followers  to  seize  and  bind  him.  Then  ArmiUus 
in  rage  and  Aury  will  gather  all  his  people  in  a  deep 
valley  to  fight  with  Israel,  and  in  that  battle  the 
Messiah  Bai-Joseph  will  fidl,  and  the  angels  will 
bear  away  his  body  and  carry  him  to  the  resting- 
place  of  the  PatriarchB.  Then  the  Jews  will  be 
cast  out  by  all  nations,  and  suffer  afflictions  such 
as  have  not  been  from  the  beguming  of  the  world, 
and  the  residue  of  them  will  fly  into  the  desert,  and 
will  remain  there  forty  and  five  days,  during  which 
time  all  the  Israelites  who  are  not  worthy  to  see 
the  Redemption  shall  die.  8.  Then  the  great  angel 
Michael  will  rise  and  blow  three  mighty  blasts  of  a 
trumpet.  At  the  firat  blast  there  shall  appear  the 
true  Messiah  Ben-David  and  the  prophet  Elijah, 
and  they  will  manifest  themselves  to  the  Jews  in 
the  des^  and  all  the  Jews  throughout  the  world 
shall  hear  the  sound  of  the  trump,  and  those  that 
have  been  carried  captive  into  Assyria  shall  be 
gathered  together;  and  with  great  ^adness  tibey 
shall  come  to  Jerusalem.  Then  ArmUlus  will  raise 
a  great  army  of  Christians  and  lead  them  to  Jeru- 
salem to  conquer  the  new  king.  But  God  shall  say 
to  Messiah,  **  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,"  and  to 
the  Israelites,  **  Stand  still  and  see  what  God  will 
work  for  you  to-day.'*  Then  God  will  pour  down 
sulphur  and  fire  from  heaven  (Ez.  xxxviii.  22),  and 
the  impious  Armillus  shall  die,  and  the  impious 
Idunueans  (».  e.  Christians),  who  have  destroyed  the 
house  of  our  God  and  have  led  us  away  into  cap- 
tivity, shall  perish  in  misery,  and  the  Jews  shall 
avenge  themselves  upon  them,  as  it  is  written: 
**  The  house  of  Jacob  shall  be  a  fire,  and  the  house 
of  Joseph  a  flame,  and  the  house  of  Esau  (».  e.  the 
Christians)  for  stubble,  and  they  shall  kindle  in 
them  and  devour  them:  there  shall  not  be  any  re- 
maining  of  the  house  of  Esau,  for  the  Lord  hath 
rooken  it  '*  (Obad.  18.)  9.  On  the  second  blast  of 
Le  trumpet  the  tombs  shall  be  opened,  and  Messiah 
fien-David  shall  raise  Messiah  Ben-Joseph  from  the 
dead.  10.  The  ten  tribes  shall  be  led  to  Paradise, 
Md  shall  eetebrste  the  wedding-feast  of  the  Messiah. 
And  the  Messiah  shall  choosa  a  bride  amongst  the 
fiMnst  of  the  daughten  of  Israel,  and  children  and 
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children's  children  shall  be  bom  to  him,  and  tber 
he  shall  die  like  other  men,  and  his  sons  shall  rdgn 
over  Israel  after  him,  as  it  is  written,  **  He  shall 
prolong  his  days"  (Is.  liii.  10),  which  Rambam 
ezphiins  to  mean  **  He  shall  live  long,  but  he  too 
shall  die  in  great  glory,  and  his  son  d^aU  reign  in 
his  stead,  and  his  son's  sons  in  sueces8l<Hi "  (Bux- 
torfii  i'ynagoga  Jwlaica^  p.  717,  Basil.  1661  [and 
Eisenmenger,  Jintdecktes  Judenikum^  ii.  698-717]). 

Hie  Mohammedan  traditi<»is  are  an  adaptation 
of  Christian  prophecy  and  Jewish  legend  without 
any  originality  or  any  beauty  of  their  own.  They 
too  have  their  signs  which  are  to  precede  the  final 
consummation.  They  are  divided  into  the  greater 
and  lesser  signs.  Of  the  greater  signs  the  fint  is 
the  rising  of  the  sun  firom  the  west  (cf.  Matt  xxtr. 
29).  The  next  is  the  appearance  of  a  Beast  from 
the  earth,  sixty  cubits  high,  bearing  the  "tafT  of 
Moses,  and  the  seal  of  Solomon,  with  whieh  he  wii 
inscribe  the  word  ^*  Believer"  <mi  tlie  &oe  <^  the 
fiuthAil,  and  "  Unbeliever  '*  on  all  who  have  not 
'accepted  Iskmism  (comp.  Rev.  xiiL).  The  third 
sign  b  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  while  the 
spoil  of  which  is  being  dirided,  news  will  come  of 
the  appearance  of  Antichrist  (Al  Dajjal),  and  evcfj 
man  will  retum  to  his  own  home.  Antichrist  w3I 
be  blind  of  one  eye  and  deaf  of  one  ear,  and  will 
have  the  name  of  Unbeliever  written  on  his  fordiead 
(Rev.  xiii.).  It  is  he  that  the  Jews  call  Messiah 
Ben-David,  and  say  that  he  will  come  in  the  last 
times  and  rdgn  over  sea  and  land,  and  restore  to 
them  the  kingdom.  He  will  continue  forty  d^ya, 
one  of  these  (htys  being  equal  to  a  year,  another  to 
a  month,  uiother  to  a  week,  the  rest  being  days  of 
ordinary  length.  He  will  devastate  all  other  places, 
but  will  not  be  allowed  to  enter  Mecca  and  Medina, 
which  will  be  guarded  by  angds.  Lastly,  he  will 
be  killed  by  Jesus  at  the  gate  of  Lud.  For  when 
news  is  received  of  the  appearance  of  Antichrist, 
Jesus  will  come  down  to  earth,  alighting  on  the 
white  tower  at  the  east  of  Damascus,  and  will  slay 
him :  Jesus  will  then  embrace  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion, marry  a  wife,  and  leave  children  after  him, 
having  reigned  in  perfect  peace  and  security,  after 
the  death  of  Antichrist,  fbr  forty  years.  (See  Po- 
cocke.  Porta  Mom,  p.  258,  Oxon.  1655;  and  Sale, 
KoraUy  PreUminary  Discourse.) 

Literature.  —  On  the  subject  of  the  Anticlmst 
and  of  the  Apocalyptic  visions  the  following  is  a 
condensed  list  of  the  writen  most  deserving  of  at- 
tention: —  S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Catecb.  xv.  220, 
Paris,  1720.  S.  Jenmt,  £aphsi.m  Darnel  y.  617 , 
Yeron.  1734.  These  two  writen  are  expounders 
of  the  Patristic  view.  Andreas,  Ckmm,  in  Apoc 
BibL  Patr.  Max.  v.  590.  Aretas,  Comm.  in  Apoc. 
BiU.  Patr.  Max.  ix.  741.  Abbas  Joachim  (founder 
of  the  Antipapal  school),  Eay>.  Apoc.  Venet.  1519. 
Ribdra  (founder  of  the  later  school  of  Futiurists), 
Comm.  in  Apoc.  Salam.  1591.  Alcasar  (founder 
of  the  Prstoist  school),  Vtsdgatio  Arcani  Sensus 
in  Apoc.  Antv.  1614.  Pareus,  Comm.  in  Apoc 
Heiddb.  1618.  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Comm.  in 
Apoc.  Antv.  1627.  Mede,  Ciavis  Apocalypt.  C!an. 
tab.  1632.  Bossuet,  VApocalypu,  avec  une  Expfi^ 
cationy  (Euvres,  vol.  xxiii.  Yitringa,  Anacrisis 
Apocaljfps.  Amst  1719.  Daubuz,  cSmm.  on  Bev. 
Lond.  1720.  Hug,  Ehdeitung  in  die  Schriften  des 
Neuen  Test.  Stuttg.  1821.  Bengel,  ErkldrU  Of- 
enbarung  Johannis,  Stuttg.  1834.  Herder,  Jokan. 
mi  Offenbarung,  Werke,  xii.  Stuttg.  1827.  Eidi- 
hom,  Comm.  in  Apoc  (Sotting.  1791.  Ewald, 
Comm.  in  Apoc  Ups.  1828.     Liicke,  VoUsiandigi 
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Ehdeitung  in  die  OJTtnbarung  und  die  apocalypL 
Literniur,  Conun.  iv.,  Bonn,  1832,  [2e  Aufl.  1852.] 
Tmcts/ur  the  Times,  v.  No.  83,  Loud.  1839. 
Greswdl,  Jixposition  of  the  ParaJbUsy  \o\.  i.  Oxf. 
1834.  Moees  Stuart,  Comm,  on  the  Apod,  [Ando- 
fer,  1845,  irpr.J  Edinb.  1847.  Wordsworth,  On 
the  Apocalyi>M  Lond.  184$^;  and  Gk.  TtsL  Lond. 
I860.  Elliott  Hora  ApocahjpUcoB,  liOnd.  1851. 
Clinok)  Apocnh/ptical  Jnterpreintion  (Swedenbor- 
gian),  Lond.  1845.  C.  MaiUand,  Pi-opheiic  Jnler- 
pretition,  Ijonil.  1849.  Williams,  The  Apocalypse, 
Lond.  1852.  vVlford,  Gh  Test.  {Pi-oleff.  in  Thess. 
et  in  Ajtoc.),  Lond.  1856  and  1881.  EUicott, 
Comn.  in  Thesd,  Lond.  1858.  F.  M. 

*  On  this  important  topic  the  reader  may  con- 
sult also  the  following  writers:  Corrodi,  Kiit.Gesch, 
des  CkWasmuA,  ii.  400-444,  Frankf.  u.  Leipz.  1781; 
Neander,  Pjinnxung,  u.  s.  w.  L  346,  ii.  630,  640, 
4te  Aufl.  Hamb.  1847,  or  pp.  21)0,  366,  372  of  E. 
G.  Robinmn's  revised  ed.  of  Kyland's  trans.,  N.  Y. 
1865 ;  ako  his  Der  erste  Bi-iefJohannls,  on  ch.  ii.  18, 
22, 23,  iv.  1-3,  trans,  by  Mrs.  Conant,  N.  Y.  1852; 
Dijstcrdieck,  Johan.  Briefer  L  308-332,  Giitt.  1852; 
Maurice,  Umty  of  the  N.  T.,  Camb.  1854,  pp. 
609-614;  Lange  in  Herzog^s  ReaLt^ncykhjjadiey  i. 
371;  Lechler,  Das  aposi.  u,  d.  nachnposL  J^eitaUer, 
Se  Aufl.  Stuttg.  1857,  pp.  132  ff.,  227  ff.,  267; 
Ewakl,  Sendschreiben  des  AposteU  PauluSy  pp.  25- 
31,  GvtU  1857 ;  Liinemann  on  2  Thess.  ii.  1-12, 
ami  lluther  on  1  John  ii.  18,  in  Meyer's  Komm. 
uber  das  A'.  T. ;  Jowett,  Excursus  on  "  The  Man 
of  Sin,"  in  his  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  i.  178-194, 
2d  ed.,  Lond.  1859;  Boehmer,  Ed.,  Zur  Lehre  wm 
Antichrist,  nocA  Schneckenburger,  in  Jahrb.  f. 
deutsche  TheoL,  1859,  iv.  403-467;  Noyes,  G.  R., 
The  Apocalypse  analyzed  and  expltined,  in  the 
CArisft'on  Examiner  for  May,  1860,  Ixviii.  325-357 ; 
Week,  EinL  in  das  N.  T.,  pp.  615-618,  and  Vor- 
Itsmgrn  Uber  die  Apokdypse,  Berl.  1832 ;  Ewald, 
Die  j(Jian.  SchrifUn  ubtrsezt  u.  erklart,  Bd.  ii., 
<ifctt.  J.862;  Volkmar,  Conim,  zur  Off'tnbajtmg 
Johannes,  Ziirich,  1862.  H.  and  A. 

ANTIOCH  CAvTiox€/a).  1.  In  Syria.  The 
capital  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  and  afterwards 
the  residence  of  the  Roman  governors  of  the  prov- 
ince  which  bore  the  same  name.  This  me^polis 
was  situated  where  the  chain  of  Lebanon,  running 
norihwarda,  and  the  chain  of  Taunis,  running  east- 
wards, are  brought  to  on  abrupt  meeting.  Here 
the  Oroutes  br^iks  through  the  mountains;  and 
Antiocb  was  placed  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  partly 
(m  an  island,  partly  on  the  levd  which  forms  the 
left  bank,  and  partly  on  the  steep  and  craggy  as- 
cent of  Mount  Silpius,  which  rose  abruptly  on  the 
aoulh.  Ib  the  immediate  neighborhood  was  Daphne, 
the  c(^rated  sanctuary  of  Apollo  (2  Mace.  iv.  33); 
whence  the  city  was  sometimes  called  Aj«T[(>ch  by 
Daphnk,  to  dlsUnguiah  it  from  other  cities  of  the 
jame  name. 

No  city,  after  Jerusalun,  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected wiUi  the  history  of  the  apostolic  church. 
Certain  points  of  dose  association  between  these 
two  cities,  as  regards  the  progress  of  Christianity, 
may  be  noticed  in  the  first  place.  One  of  the  seven 
deacons,  or  almoners  appointed  at  Jerusalem,  was 
Nicolas,  a  proselyte  of  Antioch  (Acts  vi.  5).  llie 
CSiristians,  who  were  dispersed  from  Jeru^dem  at 
the  death  of  Stephen,  preached  the  gospel  at  An. 
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tioch  (ibid.  xi.  19).  It  was  from  Jerusalem  thai 
Agabus  and  the  other  prophets,  who  foretold  the 
famine,  cune  to  Antioch  (ibid.  xi.  27,  28);  and 
Barnabas  and  Saul  were  consequently  sent  on  a 
mission  of  charity  from  the  latter  city  to  the  former 
{ibid.  xi.  30,  xii.  25).  It  was  from  Jerusalem  again 
that  the  Judaizers  came,  who  disturbed  the  church 
at  Antioch  (ibid.  xv.  1);  and  it  was  at  Antioch 
that  St.  Paul  rebuked  St.  Peter  for  conduct  into 
which  he  had  been  betrayed  through  the  influence 
of  emissaries  fiY>m  Jerusalem  (Gal.  ii.  11,  12). 

Tlie  chief  interest  of  Antioch,  however,  is  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  the 
heathen.  Here  the  first  Gentile  church  was 
founded  (Acts  xi.  20,  21);  here  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  Christ  were  first  called  Christians  (xi.  26); 
here  St  Paul  exercised  (so  far  as  is  distinctly  re- 
corded) his  first  s}'8tematic  ministerial  work  (xi 
2-2-26;  see  xiv.  26-28;  also  xv.  35  and  xviu.  23)  ^ 
hence  he  started  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  mis- 
sionary journey  (xiii.  1-3),  and  hither  he  returned 
•(xiv.  26).  So  again  after  the  apostolic  council  (Um 
decrees  of  which  were  specially  addressed  to  the 
Gentile  converts  at  Antioch,  xv.  23),  he  began  and 
ended  his  second  missionary  journey  at  this  place 
(xv.  36,  xviii.  22).  This  too  was  the  starting-point 
of  the  third  missionary  journey  (xriii.  23),  which 
was  brought  to  a  termination  by  tlie  imprisonment 
at  Jerusalem  and  Ciesarea.**  Though  St.  Paul  was 
never  again,  so  far  as  we  know,  at  Antioch,  it  did 
not  cease  to  be  an  important  centre  for  Christian 
progress ;  but  it  does  not  belong  to  this  place  to 
trace  its  history  as  a  patriarchate,  and  its  connec- 
tion with  Ignatius,  Chrysostom,  and  other  eminent 
names. 

Antioch  was  founded  in  the  year  300  b.  c,  by 
Seleucus  Nicator,  with  circumstances  of  consider- 
able display,  which  were  afterwards  embellished  by 
fable.  The  situation  was  w^  chosen,  both  for  mil- 
itary and  commercial  purposes.  Jews  were  settled 
there  from  the  first  in  large  numbers,  were  governed 
by  their  own  ethnarch,  and  allowed  to  have  the 
same  political  privileges  with  the  Greeks  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xii.  3,  §  1 ;  c.  Ap.  ii.  4).  Antioch  grew  under 
the  successive  Seleucid  kings,  till  it  became  a  city 
of  great  extent  and  of  remarkable  beauty.  Some 
of  the  most  magnificent  buildings  were  on  the 
island.  One  feature,  which  seems  to  have  been 
characteristic  of  the  great  Syrian  cities  —  a  vast 
street  with  colonnades,  intersecting  the  whole  from 
end  to  end  —  was  added  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
Some  lively  notices  of  the  Antioch  of  this  period, 
and  of  its  relation  to  Jewish  history,  are  supplied 
by  the  books  of  Maccabees.  (See  especially  1  Mace 
iii.  37,  xi.  13;  2  Mace.  iv.  7-9,  v.  21,  xi.  36.) 

It  is  the  Antioch  of  the  Roman  period  with 
which  we  are  concerned  in  the  N.  T.  By  Pompey 
it  had  been  made  a  fi«e  city,  and  such  it  continued 
till  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  early  Emper- 
ors  raised  there  some  large  and  important  struct- 
ures, such  as  aqueducts,  amphitheatres,  and  baths. 
Herod  the  Great  contributed  a  road  and  a  colon- 
nade (Joseph.  AnL  xvi.  5,  §  3;  B.  J.,  i.  21,  §  11; 
Here  should  be  mentioned  that  the  citizens  of  An- 
tioch tmder  the  Empire  were  noted  for  scurrik>ua 
wit  and  the  invention  of  nicknames,  'lliis  perhaps 
was  the  origin  of  the  name  by  which  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  Christ  are  designated,  and  which  was 
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Ch«t  the  Aottoeh  of  the  N.  T.  fhim  whteh  the  first 
I  tr  the  heathen  were  sent  forth,  is  itself 
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probably  given  by  Romans  to  the  despised  sect, 
vad  not  by  Christians  to  themselves. 

The  great  authority  for  aU  that  is  known  of 
ancient  Antioch  is  0.  0.  Miiller's  Anliquitaies 
ArUiocheruB  (Gltt  1839).  Modem  Antnkia  is  a 
shrunken  and  miserable  plaoe.  Some  of  the  walls, 
shattered  by  earthquakes,  have  a  striking  appear- 
ance on  tlie  crags  of  Mount  Silpius.  ITiey  are  de- 
scribed in  fhesney's  account  of  the  EvphraUs  Ex- 
peeHtian,  where  also  is  given  a  view  of  a  gateway 
which  still  bears  tlie  name  of  St.  Paul.  One  error, 
however,  should  be  pointed  out,  which  has  found 
its  way  uito  these  volumes  from  Calmet,  namely, 
Jerome's  erroneous  identification  of  Antioch  with 
the  Riblah  of  the  Okl  Testament 


Oate  of  St.  Panlj  Antioch. 

9.  A?mocir  in  Pibtdia  (Acta  xiii.  14,  xiv.  19, 
X\ :  2  Tim.  iii.  1 1 ).     The  position  of  this  town  is 


deariy  pointed  out  by  Strabo  in  the  foUowing 
words  (xii.  677):  —  "In  the  district  of  Phrygia 
called  Paroreia,  there  is  a  oertwi  mountain-ridge, 
stretching  from  R  to  W.  On  each  side  there  is  a 
large  plsdn  below  this  ridge;  and  it  has  two  cities 
in  its  neighborhood:  Philomdium  on  the  north, 
and  on  the  other  side  Antioch,  called  Antioch  near 
Pisidia.  The  former  lies  entirely  in  the  plain ;  the 
latter  (which  has  a  Roman  colony)  is  on  a  height." 
The  relations  of  distance  also  between  Antioch  and 
other  towns  are  known  by  the  Peutingeriah  table. 
Its  site,  however,  has  only  recently  been  ascertained. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  Aksher,  which  b 
now  known  to  be  Philomelium  on  the  north  side  of 
the  ridge.  Even  Winer  (1847)  gives  this  view, 
the  difficulties  of  which  were  seen  by  I.eake,  and 
previously  by  Mannert  Mr.  .\rundell,  the  British 
chaplain  at  Sm^Tna,  undertook  a  journey  in  1833 
for  the  express  purpose  of  identifying  the  Pisidian 
Antioch,  and  he  was  perfectly  successful  (Anindell's 
Asia  Minor,  ch.  xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.).  The  ruins  are 
very  considerable.  This  discovery  was  fully  con- 
firmed by  Mr  Hamilton  (Res.  in  Asia  Mirufr,  voL 
I.  ch.  27).  Antioch  corresponds  to  yalnbntch, 
which  is  distant  from  Ak-sher  six  hours  o\-er  the 
mountains. 

This  city,  like  Uie  S>Tian  Antioch,  was  founded 
by  Seleucus  Nicator.  Tnder  the  Romans  it  became 
a  co&>m'a,  and  h-hs  also  called  Cssarea,  as  we  leani 
from  Pliny  (v.  24).  'Ilie  former  fitct  is  confirmed 
by  the  f^tin  inscriptions  and  other  features  of  the 
coins  of  the  place:  tlie  latter  by  inscriptions  dis- 
covered on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 

The  occasion  on  which  St  Paul  visited  the  city 
for  the  first  time  (Acts  xiii.  14)  was  very  interest- 
ing and  importint  His  preaching  in  the  syna- 
gogue led  to  the  reception  of  the  gospel  by  a  icreat 
number  of  the  Gentiles:  and  tliis  resulted  in  m 
violent  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  whc 
first,  using  tlie  influence  of  some  of  the  wealthy 
i  female  residents,  drove  him  from  Antioch  to  Ioo> 
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dhnn  (A.  50,  51),  «nd  mibeequently  followed  him 
tfm  to  LjB^  (AcU  xiv.  19).  St  Paul,  on  his 
return  (torn  Ljstra,  revisited  Antioch  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  strengthening  the  minds  of  the  diaciples 
\ib.  31 ).  lliese  events  happened  when  1  e  was  on 
his  firrt  missionarj  journey,  in  company  with  Bar- 
nabas. He  probahly  visited  Antioch  agahi  at  the 
heginning  of  his  second  journey,  when  Silas  was 
his  associate,  and  llmotheus,  who  was  a  native  of 
this  neighborhood,  had  just  been  added  to  the 
party.  The  allusion  in  2  Tim.  iU.  11  shows  that 
TimoCbeus  was  well  acquainted  with  the  sufiferings 
which  the  apostle  had  undeigone  during  his  font 
visit  to  the  Pisidian  Antioch.  [P^ikygia;  Pi. 
liPiA.]  J.  S.  H. 

ANTIOCHrA  CAjn-axfM;  [FA.]  Alex. 
Arriox^  ^9U^  u>  2  Mace  iv,  33:  Antiochia). 
AxThicii  1  (1  Maoc  iv.  35,  vL  63;  2  Mace.  iv. 
33,  V.  21).  W.  A.  W. 

ANTIO'CHIANS  CAmox*is'  Anliockeni). 
Partisans  of  Antiochus  E^iphtnes,  including  Jason 
sod  the  HeOenizing  fiution  (2  Mace.  iv.  9,  19).  In 
the  latter  passages  the  Vulgate  has  virm  pecaUoret, 

W.  A.  W. 

ANXrOCHIS  {'Arrloxis:  AniiochU).    The 
eoDCttbine  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2  Mace.  iv.  30). 
'-      W.  A.  W. 

ANTI'OCHUS  CAptIoxos;  Alex.   Avtmo*- 
J5  in  1  Maoc  xii.  16:  Antiochus).    Father  of 
.Inmeoius,  one  of  the  ambassadors  from  Jonathan 
to  the  Komans  (1  Mace  xii.  16,  xiv.  22). 

W.  A.  W. 

ANTrOCHUS  II.  CAvrroYos,  Oie  with- 
tUmder)^  king  of  Syria,  sumaired  the.  God  (Bt6s), 
**m  the  first  instance  by  the  Milesians,  because  he 
Ofcrthrew  their  tyrant  Timarchus"  (App.  Syr, 
€5),  succeeded  his  fother  Antiochus  (2wT^p,  the 
Savior)  m  B.  c.  261.  During  the  earlier  part  of 
his  rsign  be  was  engaged  in  a  fierce  war  with  Ptol- 
cmsus  Phikddphiis,  king  of  Egypt  (totis  viribus 
£micavit,  Hieron.  ad  Dm.  xL  6),  in  the  oourae  of 
which  Partbi*  and  Bactria  revolted  and  became  in- 
dependent kingdoms.  At  length  (b.  c.  250)  peace 
was  made,  and  the  two  monarchs  ''joined  them- 
Hhres  together**  (Dan.  xi.  6),  and  Ptolemy  ("the 
king  of  Uie  south  ")  gave  hu  daughter  Berenice  in 
■srria^  to  Antiochus  ("the  king  of  the  north*') 
who  set  aside  his  former  wife,  Laodioe,  to  reodve 
her.  After  some  time,  on  the  death  of  Ptolemy 
(B.  c  247),  Antiochus  recalled  Laodice  and  her 
chndren  ScJeucus  and  Antiochus  to  court  Thus 
Berenice  was  "  not  able  to  retain  her  power; "  and 
Uodice,  in  jealous  fear  lest  she  might  a  second  time 
kse  her  ascendency,  poisoned  Antiochus  (him  *•  that 
npported  her,**  L  e.  Berenice),  and  caused  Berenice 
nd  her  infant  son  to  be  put  to  death,  b.  c.  246 
(Jkn.  xL  6;  Hieron.  nd  Din.  I  c;  App.  Syr.  65). 

After  the  death  of  Antiochus,  Ptolemffius  Ever- 
getes,  the  brother  of  Berenice  ("  out  of  a  branch  of 
her  root"),  who  succeeded  his  father  Ptol.  Phila. 
delpbus,  exacted  vengeance  for  his  sister^s  death  by 
sn  invasion  of  Syria,  m  which  f^uNlice  was  killed, 
her  son  Seleucus  Callinicus  driven  for  a  time  from 
the  throne,  and  the  whole  country  plundered  (Dan. 
iL  7-9;  Hieron.  L  e. ;  hence  his  surname  "  the  ben^ 
factor '" ).  The  hostilities  thus  renewed  continued 
fcr  many  yean;  and  on  the  death  of  Seleucus 
B.  c.  223,  after  bis  "return  into  his  own  land  " 
(Dm.  xl.  9),  his  sons  Alexander  (Sdeucus)  Kerau- 
Ms  and  AntSoefaus  "  assembled  a  great  muhitode 
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of  forces  *'  against  PtoL  Philopator  the  sen  of  Kver- 
getes,  and  "  one  of  them  "  (Antiochus)  threatened 
to  overthrow  the  power  of  Egypt  (Dan.  xi.  9,  lOf 
Hieron.  L  c).  B.  F.  W. 

ANTI'OCHUS  III.,  sumamed  the  Grtai 
ffi^yas),  succeeded  his  brother  Seleucus  Keraunos, 
who  was  assassinated  after  a  short  reign  in  b.  c 
223.  He  prosecuted  the  war  against  Ptol.  Philo. 
pator  with  vigor,  and  at  first  with  success.  In 
B.  c.  218  he  drove  the  Egyptian  forces  to  Sidon, 
conquered  Samaria  and  Gilead,  and  wintered  at 
Ptolemais,  but  was  defeated  next  year  at  Raphia, 
near  (laza  (b.  c.  217),  with  immense  loss,  and  in 
consequence  made  a  peace  with  Ptolemy,  in  which 
he  ceded  to  him  the  disputed  proviuces  oi  Coele- 
Syria,  Phcenicia  and  Palestine  (Dan.  xi.  11,  12; 
Polyb.  V.  40  AT.,  53  ff.).  During  the  next  thirteen 
years  Antiochus  was  engaged  in  strengthening  his 
position  in  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
Parthia,  and  by  his  successes  gained  his  surname  of 
the  Great.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  b.  c.  205, 
Ptolemseus  Philopator  died,  and  left  his  kingdom 
to  his  son  Ptol.  Epiphanes,  who  was  only  five  years 
old.  Antiochus  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
which  was  offered  by  the  weakness  of  a  minority 
and  the  unpopularity  of  the  regent,  to  unite  wiUi 
Philip  HI.  of  Macedon  for  the  purpose  of  conquer- 
ing and  dividing  .the  Egyptian  dominions.  The 
Jews,  who  had  been  exasperated  by  the  conduct  of 
PtoL  Philopator  both  in  Palestine  and  Egypt, 
openly  espoused  his  cause,  under  the  influence  of 
a  short-sighted  policy  ("the  fscUons  among  thy 
people  shall  rise,"  i,  e.  against  Ptolemy:  Dan.  xi.  14.) 
Antiochus  succeeded  in  occupying  the  three  dis- 
puted  provinces,  but  was  recalled  to  Asia  by  a  war 
which  broke  out  with  Attains,  king  of  Peigamos; 
and  his  aUy  Philip  was  himself  embroiled  with  the 
Romans.  In  consequence  of  this  diversion  Ptol- 
emy, by  the  aid  of  Scopas,  again  made  hunself 
master  of  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  AnL  xii.  3,  3)  and 
recovered  the  territory  which  he  had  lost  (Hieron. 
ad  Dan.  xi.  14).  In  b.  c.  198  Antiochus  reap, 
peared  in  the  field  and  gained  a  decisive  victofy 
"  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  **  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiL  3,  3;  Hieron.  L  c.  ubi  Paneas  nunc  condita 
est) ;  and  afterwards  captured  Scopas  and  the  rem- 
nant of  his  forces  who  had  taken  refUge  in  Sidon 
(Dan.  xi.  15).  The  Jews,  who  had  suflbred  se- 
verely during  the  struggle  (Joseph.  L  c),  welcomed 
Antiochus  as  their  deliverer,  and  "  he  stood  in  the 
gforious  land  which  by  his  hand  was  to  be  con- 
sumed '*  (Dan.  xi.  16).  His  further  designs  against 
Eg3rpt  were  fhistrated  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Romans;  and  his  dai^hter  Cleopatra  (Polyb. 
xxviii.  17),  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  l*toL 
Epiphanes,  with  the  Phoenician  pro^ces  for  her 
dower  (Joseph.  AnL  xii.  4, 1),  fitvored  the  interests 
of  her  husband  rather  than  those  of  her  fiUhei 
(Dan.  xi.  17;  Hieron.  L  c).  From  Egypt  Anti- 
ochus turned  again  to  Asia  Minor,  and  after  Miri- 
ous  successes  in  the  iEgsean  crossed  over  to  Greece, 
and  by  the  advice  of  Hannibal  entered  on  a  war 
with  Rome.  His  victorious  course  was  checked 
at  Thermopyle  (n.  c.  191),  and  after  subsequent 
reverses  he  was  finally  defeated  at  Magnesia  in 
Lydia,  b.  c.  190.«  By  the  peace  which  was  con- 
cluded shortly  afterwards  (b.  c.  188)  he  was  forced 
to  cede  all  his  possessions  "on  the  Roman  side  of 


I 

I  o  The 
jwas  taken 
by  any  other 


in  1  Maoc.  viU.  6,  that  Antiochus 
hj  the  Romans,  is  sot  supportMl 
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caiTj  to  Aniiocbiu  the  price  of  his  office,  sop 
planted  Jason  by  ofTeriiu;  the  king  a  larger  bribe 
and  \ras  himself  appointed  high  priest,  while  JasoD 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  among  the  Anmionitei 
(2  Mace.  iv.  23-26).  From  these  drcunistancet 
and  from  the  marked  honor  with  which  Antiochus 
wofl  received  at  Jerusalem  very  earij  in  his  reign 
(e.  B.  c.  173;  2  Mace.  iv.  22),  it  appears  that  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  regaining  the  border  prov- 
inces which  had  been  givai  as  the  dower  of  his  sis. 
liberal  and  concilliitory.  He  not  only  assured  to  !  tor  Cleopatra  to  Ptol.  Kpiphanes.  But  his  anibitioo 
them  perfect  freedom  and  protection  in  the  exercise  1  led  him  still  ftirther,  and,  he  undertook  four  caro- 
of  their  worship,  but  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  I  paigns  against  Egypt,  b.  c.  171,  170,  169,  168, 
xii.  3,  3),  in  consideration  of  t^ieir  great  sufferings  |  with  greater  success  than  had  attended  his  prede- 
and  services  in  his  Ubalf,  he  made  splendid  contri-  cessor,  and  the  complete  conquest  of  the  country 
butions  towards  Ibe  support  of  the  temple  ritual,  |  was  prevented  only  by  the  interference  of  the  Ko- 
and  gave  various  iumiunities  to  the  priests  and  mans  (Dan.  xi.  24;  1  Mace.  i.  16  ff.;  2  Mace.  v. 
other  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  At  the  same  time  11  ff.).  The  course  of  Antiocbus  was  ev-erywhere 
imitatmg  the  example  of  Alexander  and  Seleucus,  marked  by  the  same  wild  prodigality  as  had  sig- 


Mt.  Taurus,"  and  to  pay  in  successive  uistallments 
an  enormous  sum  of  money  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  war  (15,000  Euboic  talents:  App.  Syr.  38). 
This  last  condition  led  to  his  ignominious  death. 
In  B.  c.  187  he  attacked  a  rich  tenr>ple  of  Belus  in 
Elyraais,  and  was  slain  by  the  people  who  rose  in  its 
defense  (Strab.  xvi.  744;  Just,  xxxii.  2).  Thus 
*''  he  stumbled  and  fell,  and  was  not  found  "  (Dan. 
xi.  19). 

The  policy  of  Antiocbus  towards  the  Jews  was 


and  appreciating  the  influence  of  their  fidelity  and 
unity,  he  transported  two  thousand  families  of  Jews 
horn  Mesopotamia  to  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  to  repress 
the  tendency  to  revolt  which  was  manifested  in 
those  provinces  (Joseph.  Ant.  I.  c). 

Two  sons  of  Antiocbus  occupied  the  throne  after 
bim,  Seleucus  Philopator,  his  imnialiate  successor, 
and  Antiocbus  IV.,  who  gained  the  kingdom  upon 
the  assassination  of  his  brother.  B.  F.  W. 


Tetradraohm  (Attic  talent)  of  Antiocbus  m. 


nalized  his  occupation  of  the  throne  (Dan.  L  c). 
The  consequent  exhaustion  of  his  treasury,  and  the 
armed  conflicts  of  the  rival  high  priests  whom  he 
had  appointed,  fUmished  the  occasion  for  an  assault 
upon  Jerusalem  on  his  return  from  his  second 
Fg)'ptian  campaign  (u.  c.  170),  which  he  bad  prob 
ably  planned  in  coi\junction  with  IHoI.  Philonietoc, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  his  power  (Dan.  xi.  26) 
The  temple  was  plundered,  a  torible  massacre  took 
place,  and  a  Phrygian  governor  was  left  with 
Menelaus  in  cluLrge  of  the  city  (2  Mace.  v. 
1-22;  1  Mace.  i.  20-28).  Two  years  after- 
wards, at  the  close  of  the  fourth  Egj'ptian 
expedition  (Polyb.  xxix.  1,  11;  App.  Syr, 
66;  cf.  Dan.  xi.  29,  30),  Antiocbus  detached 
a  force  under  Apollonius  to  occupy  Jerusa- 
lem and  fortify  it,  and  at  this  time  he  availed 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  the  ancestral  eQ> 
emies  of  the  Jews  (1  Maoc.  iv.  61,  v.  3  ff.; 
Dan.  xi.  41).  llie  decrees  then  followed 
which  have  rendered  his  name  infiunous. 
The  Temple  was  desecrated,  and  the  obser- 
vance of  the  law  was  forbidden.     ^*  On  the 


Obv.:  Head  of  King,  to  right.    Rev. :  BASIAEOS  ANTIoXoY.  --       ...         .  rK  \       r*i     c    •       i^ 
m  field,  two  monograms.     Apollo,  naked,  seated  on  cortiaa,  ^"^h  day  pf  Cisleu  [the  Synana]  set  up 
to  left.  the  abommation  of  desouition  (t.  e.  an  idd 

altar:  v.  59)  on  the  altar"  (1  Maoc.  i.  54). 
Ten  days  afterwards  an  oflfering  was  made  upon  it 
to  .Ivpiter  Olympius.  At  Jerusalem  all  oppositioo 
ap]?ear8  to  have  ceased;  but  Mattatbias  and  his 
sons  organized  a  resistance  ("  holpen  with  a  little 
help,*'  Dan.  xi.  34),  which  preserved  inviolate  the 
name  and  fiiith  of  Israel.  Meanwhile  Antiocbus 
turned  his  arms  to  the  East,  towards  Parthia  (Tae. 
IHst.  V.  8)  and  Armenia  (App.  Syr.  45;  Diod.  up. 
MiiUer,  Frat/m.  ii.  p.  10;  Dan.  xi.  40).  Hearing 
not  long  afterwards  of  the  riches  of  a  temple  of 
Nanaea  ("the  desue  of  women,'*  Dan.  xi.  37)  in 
Elymais,  hung  with  the  gifts  of  Alexander,  be  re- 
solved to  plunder  it.  The  attempt  was  defeated; 
and  tliough  he  did  not  fall  like  his  fetber  in  the  act 
of  sacrilege,  the  event  hastened  his  death.  He  re- 
tired to  Babylon,  and  thence  to  Tabae  in  Persia, 
where  he  died  b.  c.  164,  the  victim  of  superstition, 


ANTI'OCHUS  IV.  EPIPH'ANES  CEwi- 
^oi^s,  the  IUu8trioti$,  also  called  &i6s,  and  in 
mockery  ivifjuiyiis^  the  frantic:  A  then.  x.  438: 
Polyb.  XX vi.  10)  was  the  youngest  son  of  Antiocbus 
the  (jreat.  He  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  tlie  Ro- 
mans (b.  c.  188)  after  his  father's  defeat  at  Mag- 
nesia. In  B.  c.  175  he  was  released  by  the  inter- 
vention of  his  brother  Seleucus,  who  substituted 
his  own  son  Demetrius  in  his  place.  Antiocbus 
was  at  Athens  when  Seleucus  was  ass:iFsinated  by 
Heliodorus.  .  He  took  advantage  of  his  position, 
and,  by  the  assbtance  of  Euraenes  and  Attalus, 
easily  expelled  Heliodorus  who  had  usurped  the 
crown,  and  himself  "  obtained  the  kingdom  by  flat- 
teries" (Dan.  xi.  21;  cf.  Liv.  xli.  20),  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  his  nephew  Demetrius  (Dan.  viii.  7). 

The  accession  of  Antiocbus  was  imn.ediately  fol- 
lowed by  desperate  efforts  of  the  Hellenizing  party  j  terror,  and  remorse  (Polyb.  xxxi.  2 ;  Joseph.  Ant. 
at  Jerusalem  to  assert  their  supremacy.  Jason  1x11.8,  1  ff.),  having  first  beard  of  the  suecesws  of 
(Jesus:  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  5,  1,  see  Jason),  the  brother ,  the  Maccaliees  in  restoring  the  temple-worship  at 
of  Onias  III.,  the  high  priest,  persuaded  the  king ,  Jerusalem  (1  Mace.  vi.  1-16;  cf.  2  Maoc  i.  7-17?). 
to  transfer  the  high  priesthood  to  him,  and  at  the  '*  He  came  to  his  end  and  there  was  none  to  hdp 
same  time  bought  permission  (2  Mace.  iv.  9)  to  him  *'  (Dan.  xi.  45).  Cf.  App.  Syr.  45;  Liv.  xlL 
3arry  out  his  design  of  habituating  the  Jews  to  24-5,  xlii.  6,  xUv.  19,  xlv.  11-13;  Joseph.  AnL  xii. 
Greek  customs  (2  Mace.  iv.  7,  20).     Three  years   5,  8. 

afterwards   Menelaus,  of  the  tribe  of  Beiyamin  I      The  reign  of  Antkxhus,  thus  shortly  traced,  wai 
[Simon],  who  was    commissioned   by  Jason    to  I  the  last  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Jewr  be- 
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xi.  38  ff.;  Ewald,  Ottch.  des  Volkes  hr.  iv.  340) 
Confronted  with  such  a  persecutor  the  Jew  realized 
the  spiritual  power  of  his  faith.  The  e\ils  of  hea- 
thendom were  seen  concentrated  in  &  personal 
shape.     The  outward  forms  of  worship  became  in- 


Ibre  the  eoming  of  our  liord.      The  prominence 
which  is  given  to  it  in  the  book  of  Daniel  fitl> 
accords  with  its  typical  and  representative  character 
(Dan.  vii.  8,  25,  viii.   11  ff.).     ITie  conquest  of 
Alexander   had    introduced   the   forces  of  Greek 
thought    and    life  into   the  Jewish   nation, 
which  was  already  prepared  for  their  operation 
[Alexandkk].     For   more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  these  forces  had  acted  powerfully 
both  upon  the  fiuth  and  upon  the  habits  of 
th<t  people ;  and  the  time  was  come  when  an 
outvrard  struggle  alone  could  decide  whether 
Judaism  was  to  be  merged  in  a  rationalized 
Paganism,  or  to  rise  not  only  victorious  from 
the  conflict,  but  more  vigorous  and  more  pure. 
There  were  many  symptoms  which  betokened 

the  approaching  struggle.    The  jwsition  which      Tetradrachm  (Attic  talent)  of  Antiochus  IV.  £piphan«. 
Juda.«  occupied  on  the  borders  of  the  conflict- 
ing  empires   of  SjTia  and   Egypt,   exposed  ^**^-  •  ^^^  <^'  ^^8>  to  "Rht.    llev. :   BAZIAEOS  ANTl- 
equally  to  the  open  miseries  of  war  and  the      "^^"^  ^^^  EHWANoYS  NIKH*oPoV.    Jupiter  seated 
twacherous  favors  of  ri>'al  sovereigns,  rendered      ^  ^^^  ^''^^^  »  '^^''^^'    ^"  **'^  monogram. 


Ha  national  condition  precarious  from  the  first, 
though  these  very  circumstances  were  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  freedom.  The  terrible  crimes  by 
which  the  wars  of  •*  the  North  and  South  "  were 
stained,  must  have  alienated  the  mind  of  every 
fiuthful  Jew  fix)m  his  Grecian  lords,  even  if  perse- 
cution had  not  been  superadded  from  Egypt  first 
and  then  fixHn  Syria.  Politically  nothing  was  left 
for  the  people  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  but  inde- 
pendence, or  the  abandonment  of  every  prophetic 
hope.  Nor  waa  their  social  position  less  perilous. 
The  influence  of  Greek  literature,  of  foreign  travel, 
of  extended  commerce,  had  made  itself  felt  in  daily 
fife.  At  Jerusalem  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants 
teem  to  haTe  desired  to  imitate  the  exercises  of  the 
Greeks;  and  a  Jewish  embassy  attended  the  games 
of  Hercules  at  Tyre  (2  Mace.  iv.  9-20).  Even 
their  religious  feelings  were  yielding;  and  before 
the  rising  of  the  Maccabees  no  opposition  was  of- 
fered to  the  execution  of  the  king's  decrees.  Upon 
the  first  attempt  of  Jason  the  "  priests  had  no  cour- 
age to  serve  at  the  altar "  (2  Mace.  iv.  14 ;  cf.  1 
JAacc  L  43);  and  this  not  so  much  frt>m  willAil 
apostasy,  as  from  a  disregard  to  the  vital  principles 
mvolved  in  the  conflict.  Thus  it  was  necessary  that 
the  final  issues  of  a  false  HeDenism  should  be  openly 
seen,  that  it  might  be  discarded  forever  by  those 
who  cherished  the  ancient  fiuth  of  Israel. 

The  conduct  of  Antiochus  was  in  every  way 
suited  to  accomplish  this  end ;  and  yet  it  seems  to 
hare  been  the  result  of  passionate  impulse  rather 
than  of  any  deep-laid  scheme  to  extirpate  a  strange 
creed.  At  first  he  imitated  the  liberal  policy  of 
his  predecessors;  and  the  occasion  for  his  attacks 
was  furnished  by  the  Jew's  themselves.  Even  the 
motives  by  which  he  was  finally  actuated  were  per- 
sonal, or  at  most  only  political. 


vested  with  something  of  a  sacramental  dignity. 
Common  life  was  purified  and  ennobled  by  heroic 
devotion.  An  independent  nation  asserted  the 
integrity  of  its  hopes  in  the  fiioe  of  £g}'pt,  Syria, 
and  Rome.  B.  ¥.  W. 

ANTFOCHUS  V.  EUTATOB  {Ebwit- 
T»/>,  of  noble  descent),  succeeded  his  father  Anti- 
ochus IV.  B.  c.  164,  while  still  a  child,  under  the 
guardianship  of  Lysias  (App.  Syr.  46;  1  Mace, 
iii.  32  f.,  vi.  17),  though  Antiochus  had  assigned 
this  office  to  Philip  his  own  foster-brother  on  his 
death-bed  (I  Mace.  vi.  14  f,,  66;  2  Mace.  ix.  29). 
Shortly  after  his  accession  he  marched  against 
Jerusalem  with  a  large  army,  accompanied  by  Ly- 
sias, to  relieve  tlie  Syrian  garrison,  which  was  hard 
preened  by  Judas  Maccabseus  (1  Mace.  vi.  19  ff.). 
He  repulsed  Judas  at  Bethzacharia,  and  took  l^th- 
sura  (Bethzur)  after  a  vigorous  resistance  (1  Maoc. 
vi.  31-50).  But  when  the  Jewish  force  in  the  tem- 
ple was  on  the  point  of  yielding,  Lysias  persuaded 
the  king  to  conclude  a  hasty  peace  that  he  might 
advance  to  meet  Philip,  who  had  returned  from 
Persia  and  made  himself  master  of  Antioch  (I  ^laco. 
vi.  51  ff.;  Joseph.  Ani.  xii.  9,  5  f.).  Philip  was 
speedily  overpowered  (Joseph.  /.  c.) ;  but  in  the  next 
year  (b.  c.  162)  Antiochus  and  Lysias  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Demetrius  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus 
Philopator,  who  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death  in 
revenge  for  the  wrongs  which'  he  luul  himself  suf- 
fered from  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Mace.  vii.  2-4; 
2  Mace.  xiv.  1,  2;  Joseph.  AnL  xii.  10,  1;  Polyb. 
xxxi.  19).  B.  F.  W. 

ANTI'OOHUS  VI.    {'A\4iay9pos  'AX«|a*u 
Spov  Tov  v6$ovj  App.  Syr.  68;  sumamed  ec<(ff, 
Joseph.  AnL  xiii.  7,  1;  and  hrupayifs  Ai6wa'os 
on  coins),  was  the  son  of  Alexander  Balas  and  C3e- 
After  his  father's  death 


Able,  energetic, 
(Polyb.  xxviL  17)  and  liberal  to  profusion,  Anti-'opatra  (App.  Syr.  1.  c). 

ochus  was  reckless  and  unscrupulous  in  the  execu-  \  (146  b.  c.)  he  remained  in  Arabia;  but  though 
txm  of  his  plans.  He  had  learnt  at  Rome  to  court  >  still  a  child  (tcuSiW,  App.  I.  c,  ircu9dpiov  vc<^e- 
power  and  to  dread  it.     He  gained  an  empire,  and 


he  remembered  that  he  had  been  a  hostage.  Re- 
gardless himself  of  the  gods  of  his  fathers  (Dan. 
d.  37>,  he  was  incapable  of  appreciating  the  power 
3f  rel^^ion  in  others;  and  like  Nero  in  later  times 
he  became  a  type  of  the  enemy  of  God,  not  as  the 
Roman  emperor  by  the  perpetration  of  unnatural 
trimes,  but  by  the  disregard  of  every  higher  feel- 
uiz-    ^*  He  magnified  himself  above  all."    The  real 


povi  1  Mace.  xi.  54),  he  was  soon  afterwards  brought 
forward  (c.  145  b.  c.)  as  a  claimant  to  the  thi^ne 
of  Syria  against  Demetrius  Nioator  by  Tryphon  or 
Diodotus  (1  Mace.  xi.  39;  App.  Syr.  68;  Strab. 
xiv.  p.  668;  xvi.  p.  752),  who  had  been  an  officer 
of  his  father.  Tryphon  succeeded  in  gaining  An- 
tioch (1  Mace.  xi.  56);  and  afterwards  the  greater 
part  of  Syria  submitted  to  the  young  Antiochus. 
Jonathan,  who  was  confirmed  by  him  in  the  high 


deity  whom  he  reco-^nwed  was  the  Roman  war-god,  priesthood  (1  Mace.  xi.  57)  and  invested  with  the 
ui  :(irtressc»  were  his  most  sacred  temples  (Dan.  |  government  of  Judsea,  contributed  greatly  Ut  hit 
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TMndraohm  (Attio  talent)  of  Antiochiu  YI. 
Obr. :  H«ad  of  King,  TMliate,  to  right.    Her. :  BA2IAEQS  AN- 
TIoXoY  En[I4>ANo]Y2   AIoNYSoY.      In  field,  TPY*  (Tiy 
phon/f  and  date  eSF  (ld9  JEx.  Seleucid.). 


I  [Alexander  Baiw\s],  occupying  ABcalon 
and  Gaa^  and  reducing  the  country  as  &r  as  Da- 
mascus (1  Mace.  xi.  60-2).  He  afterwards  defeated 
the  troops  of  Demetrius  at  Hozor  (1  Maoc.  xi.  67) 
near  Cadesh  (v.  73);  and  repulsed  a  second  attempt 
which  he  made  to  regain  I'nlestine  (1  Mace.  xii. 
84  ff.).  Tryphon  having  now  gained  the  supreme 
power  in  the  name  of  .\ntiocliu8f  no  longer  con- 
cealed his  design  of  U8ur]t>iig  tl.e  crown.  As  a 
first  step  he  took  .loiiatiiaii  by  Ireachery  and  put 
him  to  death,  b.  c.  U'-i  (1  Mace.  xil.  40  ff);  and 
afterwards  murdered  tlie  young  king,  and  ascended 
the  throne  (1  Mace.  xiii.  31 ;  .Joseph.  AnL  xiii.  5, 
6;  App.  Syr.  68.  Uvy  {hpil.  55)  says  incorrectly 
deeetn  annos  adniodum  hahtmt  ....  Diod.  ap. 
Miiller,  Fragm.  ii.  19.     Just.  xxxvL  1). 

B.  F.  W. 
ANTI'OCHUS  VII.  SIDETES  U«W^j, 
qf  Side^  in  Pamphylia:  not  from  "'J??  a  hunter: 
Plut  AjMJphth.  p.  34;  called  also  E^c^s,  the 
pioWy  Joseph.  AnL  xiii.  8, 2;  Ruseb.  Chron.  Arm. 
i.  849),  king  of  Syria,  was  the  second  son  of  De- 
metrius I.  When  his  brother,  Demetrius  Nicator, 
was  taken  prisoner  (c.  141  b.  c.)  by  Bfithridates  I. 
(Amces  VI.,  1  Mace  xiv.  1)  king  of  Parthia,  he 
married  his  wife  Cleopatra  (App.  Syr,  68;  Just, 
xxxri.  1),  and  obtained  possession  of  the  throne 
(137  B.  c),  having  expelled  the  usurper  Tryphon 
(1  Mace.  XV.  1  ff ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  668).  At  first 
he  made  a  very  advantageous  treaty  with  Simon, 
who  was  now  "  high-priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews,*' 
bat  when  he  grew  independent  of  his  help,  he  with- 
drew the  concessions  which  he  had  made  and  de- 
n.anded  the  surrender  of  the  fortresses  which  the 
Jews  held,  or  an  equivalent  in  money  (1  Mace.  xv. 
26  ff.;  Joseph.  Ant,  xiii.  7,  3).  As  Simon  was 
unwilling  to  yield  to  his  demands,  he  sent  a  force 
under  Cendebeeus  against  him,  who  occupied  a  for- 
tified position  at  (>dron  (?  1  Mace.  xv.  41),  near 
Asotus,  and  harassed  the  surrounding  country. 
After  the  defeat  of  Cendebseus  by  the  sons  of  Si- 
mon and  the  destruction  of  his  works  (1  Mace.  xvi. 
1-10),  Antiochus,  who  had  returned  from  the  pur- 
suit of  Tryphon,  undertook  an  expedition  against 
Judiea  in  person.  He  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  but 
according  to  Josephus  granted  honorable  terms  to 
John  Hyrcanus  (b.  c.  133),  who  had  made  a  vig- 
jroas  resistance  (Joseph.  AnL  xiii.  8;  yet  comp. 
I^Mphyr.  ap.  Euseb.  Chron,  Arm.  i.  349,  murot 
wrbu  (JeffUHitur  atque  electUnmot  etrum  truddat). 


ANTIPATRIS 

defeated  by  Phraortes  II.  (Amces  VII-X 
and  feU  in  the  batUe  c.  b.  c  127-^  (Jo- 
seph.  /.  c;  Just,  xxxvi.,  xxxviii.  10;  App. 
Syr.  68,  fxTf lyty  iavr6y.  For  the  year 
of  his  death  cf.  Niebuhr,  KL  Schr{fL  i 
251  f.;  Clinton,  F,  B.  u.  332  ff). 

R  F.  W. 

ANTIPAS  Cfarriira^i  Antipa*), 
A  martyr  at  Pergamos,  and,  acoording  to 
tradition,  bishop  of  that  place  (Kev.  iL 
13).  He  is  said  to  have  sufiered  martyr- 
dom in  the  reign  of  Domitian  by  being 
east  into  a  burning  brazen  bull  (MenU. 
Gr,  iii.  51).  His  day  in  the  Greek  cal- 
endar U  AprU  11.  W.  A.  VV. 

ANTIPAS.     [Hekod.] 

ANTIP'ATER  {'Ayrlxarpos  :  A»- 
dpater),  son  of  Jason,  ambassador  from  the  Jew* 
to  the  Lacediemonians  (1  Mace.  xiL  16,  xiv.  22). 


ANTIP'ATRIS  VAyriirarpis)'  Our  i 
of  identifying  this  town  are  due,  partly  to  the  for- 
tunate circumstance  that  the  old  Semitic  name  of 
the  place  has  lingered  among  the  present  Arabic 
population,  and  partly  to  a  journey  specially  under- 
taken by  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  for  the  purpose  of  ilh]»- 
trating  the  night  maroh  of  the  soldiers  who  con- 
veyed St.  Paul  from  Jerusalem  to  Caesarea  (Acts 
xxiii.  31).  Dr.  Robinson  was  of  opinion,  when 
he  published  his  first  edition,  that  the  road  which 
the  soldiers  took  on  this  occasion  led  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Caesarea  by  the  pass  of  Beth'IIortm,  and  by 
Lydda,  or  Diospolis.  This  is  the  route  which  was 
followed  by  Cestius  Gallus,  as  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus {B.  J.  ii.  19,  §  1);  and  it  appears  to  bo 
identical  with  that  given  in  the  Jerusalem  Itiner- 
ary, according  to  which  Antipatris  is  42  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  and  26  from  Caesarea.  Even  on  this 
supposition  it  would  have  been  quite  possible  lor 
troops  leaving  Jerusalem  on  the  evening  of  one 
day,  to  reach  C^tesarea  on  the  next,  and  to  start 
thence  after  a  rest,  to  return  to  (it  is  not  said  that 
they  amved  at)  their  quarters  at  Jerusalem  before 
nightfall.  But  the  difficulty  is  entirely  removed  by 
Dr.  Smithes  discovery  of  a  much  shorter  road,  lead- 
ing by  Gophna  direct  to  Antipatris.  On  this  route 
he  met  the  Roman  pavement  again  and  again,  and 
indeed  says  **  he  does  not  remember  observing  any- 
where before  so  extensive  remains  of  a  Roman  road.** 
(See  BUfL  Sacra,  vol.  i.  pp.  478-498;  Life  tmd 
Epistles  of  8L  Paul,  vol.  U.  pp.  330-334,  2d  ed.) 

It  may  be  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  spot  where 
the  ancient  city  stood,  but  the  Arabic  name,  Kefr- 
Saba,  determines  the  general  situation.  Josephus 
tells  us  that  the  old  name  was  Capharsaba  (Ko^op- 
tri&a  or  Xa/9of)([({iBa),  and  that  Herod,  when  he  re- 
built the  city,  changBd  it  to  Antipatris,  in  honor 
of  his  &ther  Antipater  {Ani.  xiii.  15,  §  1,  xvi.  5, 
§  2;  B.J.X.  21,  §  9).  The  position  of  Kefr-SaUa 
is  in  sufficient  harmony  with  what  the  Jewish  his- 
torian sajm  of  the  position  of  Antipatris,  which  he 
describes  as  a  well-watered  and  well-wooded  plain, 
near  a  hilly  ridge,  and  with  his  notices  of  a  trench 
dug  from  thence  for  military  purposes  to  the  sea 
near  Joppa,  by  one  of  the  Asmonean  princes  {AnL 
xiu.  15,  §  1 ;  B.  J.  i.  4,  §  7).  At  a  later  period 
he  mentions  the  pUce  again  In  connection  with  a 
military  movement  of  Vespasian  from  Canarea  to- 
Antk>chus  next  turned  his  arms  against  the  Par-  |  wards  Jerusalem  {B,  J.  ix.  8,  §  1).  Xo  remains 
thians,  and  Hyrcanus  accompanied  Lim  in  the  cam-  '  of  ancient  Antipatris  have  been  found ;  but  tli4 
paign.     But,  after  some  successes,  he  was  entirely  ground  has  not  been  fully  explored.         J.  S.  U. 
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ANTCyKIA,  a  fortren  built  by  Herod  on  the 
Ble  of  the  more  ancieot  BorU,  on  the  N.  W.  of  the 
Teofk,  and  so  named  by  him  after  his  friend  An- 
tooins.  [JicKUSALEM.]  The  word  nowhere  occurs 
in  the  Bible,  [llie  fortress  is  referred  to,  however, 
in  Acts  XXL  31  ff.] 

AKTOTHI'JAH    (njnhp?  [antwen  of 

Jelum^tA]:  '/irm$it$Kai*la$iif;  [Vat  Aya»0eu0  «« 
loBfut;]  Ala.  Ay(tdw$ia''  AncUhothia),  A  Ben- 
jamite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shaahak  (1  Chr.  viii.  24  )< 

W.  A.  W. 

ANTOTHITB,  THB  (^7lh5y^:  d  'Ava- 

9^  [Vat  -^fi;  Comp.  6  'AyaBt^irns:]  Ana- 
thnhilet^  Anfxthoiites),  A  native  of  Akathoth 
(1  Chr.  xi.  28,  xii.  3).  W.  A.  W. 

AlfUB  {Jl^TS  [bound  togethery.  »Ev<6j8 ; 
[Vst  Eyywir;]  Alex.  E^yw/S;  [Comp.  'AviijS:] 
Asiob).  Son  of  Coz,  and  descendant  of  Judah, 
through  Aihur  the  father  of  Tekoa  (1  Chr.  iv.  8). 

W.  A.  W. 

A'NUS  CAww^;  [Alex.  Ayvouj;  AW. 
'AmvsO  B(tncpu$\  a  Lente  (1  Esdr.  ix.  48). 
[Baxi.] 

APAIdE  CAiri(fii}:  Apeme),  concubine  of  Da- 
rioi  [a^d  daughter  of  Bartacus]  (1  Esdr.  iv.  29). 

APELXES  CAir«AA^s),  a  ChrUtian  saluted 
by  St  Paul  in  Rom.  xvi.  10,  and  honored  by  the 
iVisignation  96Ktfios  4y  Xpiar^-  Origan  {in  he.) 
nggests  that  he  may  have  been  identical  with 
ApoUos;  but  there  seems  no  ground  for  supposing 
it,  sod  we  learn  from  Horace  (SoL  i.  5,  100)  that 
Apdla  was  a  eommon  name  among  the  Jews.  TVa- 
dition  makes  him  bisliop  of  Smyrna,  or  Heraclea 
(Fsbric  Iaix  Evangel  p.  116).  H.  A. 

APES  (D^?V,  Kdph\m:  wIBtikoi:  simuB) 
oseur  in  1  K.  X.  22,  "  once  in  three  years  came  the 
navy  of  Tbanhish,  bringing  gold,  and  silver,  ivory, 
sod  apes,  and  peacocks,**  and  in  the  parallel  pa»- 
1^  of  2  Chr.  ix.  21.  The  Vat  version  [edition]  of 
the  LXX.  in  the  first-mentioned  passage  omits  the 
words  "  ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks,"  while  the 
Alex,  vefsion  [edition]  has  them;  but  both  these 
TBRMos  have  the  words  in  the  passage  of  the  book 
of  Chrooiclea. 

Fcr  some  attempts  to  identify  the  various  kinds 
of  Qaadrumana  which  were  known  to  the  ancients, 
■e  A.  A.  H.  IJchtenttein's  work,  entitled  Comtnea^ 
ta&a  pkUologica  de  Sinuarum  quotquoi  vtteribiu 
mmjttiarigHt  JbrmU  (Harob.  1791);  and  l^d.  Tyson's 
Ihmo  i^lcestrisy  or  the  Anatomy  of  a  Pigmie 
(Load.  1699),  to  which  he  has  added  a  Philosoph- 
ical Essay  concerning  the  Cynooephali,  the  Satyrs, 
and  Sphinges  of  the  ancients.  Aristotle  ( De  Anim. 
Bid.  ii.  5,  ed.  Schneider)  appears  to  divide  the 
Quadrumana  order  of  Mammalia  into  three  tribes, 
which  be  characterizes  by  the  names,  iriBriKot^ 
Kn$yi,  and  KvyoK4ip€iKoi.  The  last-named  fiunily 
are  no  doubt  identical  with  the  animals  that  form 
the  African  genus  Cynocephahu  of  modem  zocl- 
Jipsts.  The  «i}/3oc  Aristotle  distinguishes  from  the 
r(9]|Ko*,  by  the  &ct  of  the  former  possessing  a  tail. 
Fhis  name,  perhaps,  may  stand  for  the  whole  tribe 
4  tailed  monkeys,  excluding  the  CynocephaU  and 
the  Ltmurida^  which  ktter,  since  they  belong  to 
the  isbnd  of  Hadagascar,  were  prol^bly  wholly 
oaknown  to  the  ancients. 

The  iriBuKot^  therefore,  would  stand  as  the  rep- 
ftsentative  of  the  tailless  apes,  such  as  the  Chim- , 
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panzee,  Ac.  Although,  however,  Aristotle  perfaape 
used  these  terms  respectively  in  a  definite  sense,  U 
by  no  means  follows  that  they  are  so  employed  b) 
other  ^rriters.  The  name  xldriKoif  for  instance, 
se^s  to  have  been  sometimes  used  to  denote  some 
species  of  (Jynocephalus  (see  a  Fragment  of  Simon- 
ides  in  Schneider's  Annot.  ad  Ai-itt.  J/iM.  Anin^ 
iii.  76).  The  I.XX.  use  of  the  word  was  ui  all 
probat^ty  used  in  an  extended  sense  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Hebrew  word  Knph^  to  denote  any 
species  of  Quadrumanous  Mammalia:  Lichtenstein 
conjectures  that  the  Hebrew  word  represents  some 
kind  of  Diana  monkeys,  porhi^  Ctrco/dfheciut 
Diana;  but  as  this  species  is  an  inhabitant  of 
Guinea,  and  unknown  in  Eastern  Africa,  it  is  not 
at  all  probable  that  this  is  the  animal  denoted. 

In  the  engraving  which  represents  the  Litho- 
strotum  Prenestinum  (that  curious  mosaic  pav»* 
ment  found  at  Pneneste),  in  Shaw's  Travels  (iL 
294,  8vo  ed.),  is  to  be  seen  the  figure  of  soma 
animal  in  a  tree,  with  the  word  KHIIIEN  over  it 
Of  this  animal  Dr.  Shaw  says  (312),  "  It  is  a 
beautiful  little  creature,  with  a  shaggy  neck  like  the 
CaUilhriXj  and  shaped  exactly  like  those  monkeys 
that  are  commonly  oilled  Marmosets.  The  KH IIIEN 
may  therefore  be  the  Ethiopian  monkey,  called  by 
the  Hebrews  Koitph,  and  by  the  Greeks  KHIIOS, 
KH^OS,   or   KEinOS,  from  whence  the   Ijatin 
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Monkey  from  the  PraBnesdne  Mosaic. 

name  Cephus.*'  This  description  will  be  found  to 
apply  better  to  the  figure  in  the  4to  ed.  of  Dr. 
Shaw*s  TrweU  than  to  that  in  the  8vo  ed.  Per- 
haps, as  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  has  suggested,  the 
Keipen  of  the  Prsenestine  mosaic  may  be  the  Ceroo- 
piihecus  griseo-tiridit^  Desmar.,  which  is  a  native 
of  Nubia,  the  oomitry  represented  ui  that  part  of 
the  mosaic  where  the  figiu«  of  the  keipen  occtuv. 
It  cannot  represent  any  species  of  mnnnoset^  since 
the  members  of  that  group  of  Quadrumana  are  pe- 
culiar to  America.  In  all  prol»bility,  as  has  been 
stated  above,  the  k^  of  the  Bible  is  not  intended 
to  refer  to  any  one  particular  species  of  ape.<i 

Solpmon  was  a  naturalist,  and  collected  every- 
thing that  was  curious  and  beautiful;  and  if,  as 
Sir  £.  Tennent  has  very  plausibly  argued,  the 
ancient  Tarshish  is  identical  with  Pt  de  GaUe,  or 
some  Bea;poTt  of  Ceylcm,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  kophim  which  the  fleet  brought  to  Solomon 
were  some  of  the  monkeys  from  that  country,  which, 
according  to  Sir  E.  Tennent,  are  comprised,  with 
the  exoepUon  of  the  graceful  rUawa  {Sfacacus  pi 
leatm\  under  the  Wanderer  group  of  Quadrumana 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  kdphlm  were 
brought  from  the  same  country  which  supplied 
ivory  and  peacocks;  both  of  which  are  common  in 

o  The  oaa  of  the  word  ape  is  generally  now  under- 
stood in  a  lestrieted  sense  to  apply  to  tbm  tailleu 
Qoiulraniana. 
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CoykiD;  and  Sir  £.  Tennent  has  drawn  attention 
to  the  fiict  that  the  Tamil  names  for  apes,  ivory, 
and  peacocks  are  identical  with  the  Hebrew.^ 

Dr.  Krapf  {Trav,  in  E.  Africa^  p.  618),  be- 
lieving Ophir  to  be  on  the  £.  African  coast,  thinks 
Solomon  wished  to  obtain  specimens  of  the  Guresa 
{Colofms). 

It  is  very  probable  that  some  species  of  baboons 
ore  signified  by  the  term  Satyrs^  which  occurs  in 
the  A.  V.  in  the  prophet  Isaiah.  [Satyr.]  The 
English  versions  of  1550  and  1574  [Bishops'  Bible] 
read  (Is.  xiii.  21),  where  the  A.  Y.  has  **  satyrs  shall 
dance  there,"  —  "  apes  shall  daunce  there."  The 
ancients  were  no  doubt  acquainted  with  many  kinds 
of  Quadrumana,  both  of  the  tailed  and  tailless  kinds 
(see  Plin.  viii.  c.  19,  xi.  44 ;  iElian.  Nat  An,  xviL 
'id,  39;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  827;  Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii. 
398);  cf.  Mart.  Epig.  iv.  12:  — 

<<  Si  mlhi  Cauda  foret  oercopitheous  ero." 

W.  H. 

APHARSATHCHITES,  APHAR'SI- 
TES,    APHAR'SACHITES  (K^?0Dl?b5, 

^^.';9'7?^?,  KJ^DlSy :  'AipapirixBaxaioi,  »A4«p- 
oncuoi}  *A<papauxBuoil  [Vat.  in  Ezr.  iv.,  ^apctr- 
0aYcuoi,  Aippacreuoil  Ezr.  v.,  A«pap(r€U('-]  Aphar- 
BtUkachtBty  lArphasad^]  Arphnsachcei^  [Aphar- 
iochm] ),  the  names  of  certain  tribes,  colonies  from 
which  had  settled  in  Samaria  under  the  Assyrian 
leader  Asnappar  (Ezr.  iv.  9,  v.  6,  [vi.  6] ).  The  first 
and  last  are  regarded  as  the  same.  Whence  these 
tribes  came  is  entirely  a  matter  of  conjecture:  the 

Vnitial  K  is  regarded  as  prosthetic:  if  this  be  re- 
jected, the  remaining  portion  of  the  first  two  names 
bears  some  resemblance  (a  very  distant  one,  it  must 
be  allowed)  to  PareeUicfle,  or  Parsetaceni,  significant 
of  motmtaineerSi  applied  principally  to  a  tribe  liv- 
ing on  the  borders  of  Media  and  Persia;  while  the 
second  has  been  rdcrred  to  the  Parrhasii,  and  by 
Gesenius  to  the  Persee,  to  which  it  certainly  bears 
a  much  greater  affinity,  especially  in  the  prolonged 
form  of  the  latter  name  found   in  Dan.  vi.  28 

(S^D"19).  The  presence  of  the  proper  name  of 
the  Persians  in  Ezr.  i.  1,  iv.  3,  must  throw  some 
doubt  upon  Gesenius's  conjecture;  but  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  local  name  of  the  tribe  may  have 
undergone  alteration,  while  the  official  and  gen^^ 
name  was  correctly  given.  W.  L.  B. 

ATHEK  (P?^^  from  a  root  signifying  te- 
nacity or  firmness,  Ges.;  *A^4k-  [Aphec^)^  the 
name  of  several  places  in  Palestine. 

1.  [Rom.  ^0<l>€K ;  Vat.  om.]  A  royal  city  of 
the  Omaanites,  the.kuig  of  which  was  killed  by 
Joshua  (.Tosh.  xii.  18).  As  this  is  named  with 
Tappuah  and  other  places  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah,  it  is  very  probably  the  same  as  the  Aphekah 
of  Josh.  XV.  53. 

2.  [In  Josh,  xiii..  Vat.  Tou^ck;  Aid.  Alex.  'A^ 
tied]  Comp.  *A<l>€KKd'  Aphtca.]  A  city,  appar- 
ntly  in  the  extreme  north  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  30), 
from  which  the  Canaan! tes  were  not  ^ected  (Judg. 

L  81;  though  here  it  is  Aphik,  p*^^SI).  This  is 
probably  the  same  place  as  the  Aphek  (Josh.  xiii. 
4),  on  the  extreme  north  "  border  of  the  Amorites," 


•  ^y^  appears  to  be  a  word  of  foreign  origin,  allied 
(o  the  Saoskrit  and  Malabar  kajri^  which  perhaps  = 
fvnfi^  nimbltf  whence  the  German  c^ffe  and  the  £ag- 
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and  apparently  beyond  Sidon,  and  which  is  i 
fied  by  Gesenius  ( Thes.  140  a)  with  the  Aphaca  of 
cbssical  times,  fiunous  for  its  tempb  of  Venus,  and 
now  Afka  (Rob.  iii.  606 ;  Porter,  ii.  296-6).  A/ka, 
however,  lies  beyond  the  ridge  of  Lebanon,  on  the 
north-western  slopes  of  the  mountain,  and  eonw- 
quently  much  further  up  than  the  other  towns  of 
Asher  which  have  been  identified.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  hardly  more  to  the  north  of  the  known 
limits  of  the  tribe,  than  Kadesh  and  other  places 
named  as  in  Judah  were  to  the  south ;  and  Aphek 
may,  like  many  other  sanctuaries,  have  bad  a  rep- 
utation at  a  very  eariy  date,  sufficient  in  the  days 
of  Joshua  to  cause  its  mention  in  company  with 
the  other  northern  sanctuary  of  Baal-gad. 

8.  (With  the  article,  -/['Sn),  a  place  at  which 
the  Philistines  encamped,  while  the  Israelites  pitched 
in  Eben-ezer,  before  the  fiital  battle  in  which  the 
sons  of  Hi  were  killed  and  the  ark  taken  (1  Sam. 
iv.  1).  This  would  be  somewhere  to  the  N.  W.  of, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from,  Jerusalem* 

4.  The  scene  of  another  encampment  of  the 
Philistines,  before  an  encounter  not  less  disastrous 
than  that  just  named,  —  the  defeat  and  death  oi 
SaiU  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1).  By  comparison  with  ver. 
11,  it  seems  as  if  this  Aphdc  were  not  necessarily 
near  Shunem,  though  on  the  road  thither  from  ths 
Philistine  district.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  be 
the  same  place  as  the  preeeduig;  and  if  so,  the 
Philistines  were  marching  to  Jezieel  by  the  present 
road  along  the  ^*  backbone  '*  of  the  country. 

6.  [In  1  K.  *Ap€Kd.]  A  city  on  the  militaxy 
road  from  S}Tia  to  Israel  (1  K.  xx.  20).  It  was 
walled  (30),  and  was  apparently  a  common  spot  for 
engagements  with  Syria  (2  K.  xiii.  17;  with  the 

article).  The  use  of  the  word  ^'W^'Tpn  (A.  V. 
**  the  plain '')  in  1  K.  xx.  25,  fixes  the  situation  of 
A.  to  have  been  in  the  level  down-comitry  east  of 
the  Jordan  [Mishor]  ;  and  there,  accordingly,  it 
is  now  found  in  FVc^  at  the  head  of  the  Wady  Fik, 
6  miles  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  great  road 
between  Damascus,  Ndbulu*^  and  Jerusalem,  still 
passing  (Kiepert's  map,  1857),  with  all  the  perma- 
nence of  the  East,  through  the  viUage,  which  is 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  inns  that  it  contains 
(Burckh.  p.  280).  By  Josephus  (vui.  14,  §  4)  the 
name  is  giv^i  as  *Ad>(Kd.  Euselnus  (Ononi. 
*A^(K(£)  says  that  in  his  time  there  was,  beyond 
Jordan,  a  ndtfiri  ficydXri  (Jer.  castellum  gninde) 
called  Apheca  by  {xtpl)  Hii^)es  (Jer.  Hippus);  but 
be  i4)parently  confounds  it  with  1.  Hippos  was 
one  of  the  towns  which  formed  tlie  Decapolis. 
Fik,  or  Ftik,  has  been  visited  by  Burckhardt,  Seet- 
zen,  and  others  (Hitter,  PaL  pp.  348-353),  and  is 
the  only  one  of  the  places  bearing  this  name  that 
has  been  idoitified  with  certainty.  G. 

APHETCAHCnfJDl^l^oicou^t;  [Alex.  AM. 
Comp.  *A<t>cucd'']  Apheca)^  a  city  of  Judah,  in  the 
mountains  (Josh.  xv.  53),  probably  the  same  as 
Aphek  1. 

APHER'EMA  CA<^pf/ia;  [Alex.  A<^pf- 
pa;]  *A<p€pftpd,  Jos.),  one  of  the  Uiree  **  govern- 
ments** {v6fious)  added  to  Judaea  from  Samaria 
(and  Galilee,  x.  30)  by  Demetrius  Soter,  and  con- 
firmed by  Nicanor  vl  Mace.  xi.  34)  (see  Jos.  Ant, 
xiii.  4,  §  9,  and  /ieland,  p.  178).     The  word  is 

Hsh  ape,  the  initial  aspirate  l>eing  dropped.  Geeenios 
illustrates  this  derivation  by  comparing  the  lAtia 
amare  from  Sanslir.  htm. 
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in  the  Vulgate.     It  ia  probably  the 
M  Ephnim  (Ophnh,  Taiyibeh). 

APHER^RA  {'A(pf pod:  £tira),  one  of  the 
[■one  of  the]  «*  senraoti  of  Solomon  "  [who  returned 
with  Zenibbabel]  (1  Esdr.  v.  34).  [His  name  is 
not  found  in  the  parallel  Usts  of  Esra  and  Nefae- 
miah.] 

APHI'AH  {TVW  [refrtaktd]  :  *k<p4k  ; 
[Akx.  A^<x'J  ^i^)i  name  of  one  of  the  fore- 
GUben  of  King  Saul  (1  Sam.  ix.  1). 

ATHIK  (w'^CS.:  [Not;  Vat  Na€i;  Akx. 
No^fic;  Aid.  Comp. ''A<^^«:]  Aphec\  a  city  of 
Asber  from  which  the  Canaanitea  were  not  driven 
out  (Judg.  i.  31).  I'robably  the  same  place  as 
Apiiek  2. 

APH'RAH,  the  house  of  (Hnf^^b  n^2) 
[tkt  fawn\  a  place  mentioned  in  Mic.  i*  10,  and 
supposed  by  some  (Winer,  172)  to  be  identical  with 
Ophrah.  But  this  can  hardly  be,  inasmuch  as  all 
tbie  towns  named  in  the  context  are  in  the  low 
country  to  the  west  of  Judah,  while  Ophrah  would 
appear  to  lie  E.  of  Bethel  [Ophrah].  The  LXX. 
translate  the  word  i^  oUov  /coxa  yiXwra  [Vulg. 
in  domo pulreris].  G. 

*  According  to  the  analogy  of  other  similar  com- 
pound names  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  might 
hare  written  Beth  Leaphrah  for  Aphrah.  The  ^ 
here  is  sign  of  the  genitive.  If  the  name  be  the 
Bune  as  Ophrah  (it  may  be  diffiirent  as  there  is 
tome  evidence  of  an  Aphrah  near  Jerusalem)  it  is 

written  n^C?  in  Mic  i.  10,  instead  of  m?3V, 

to  as  more  readily  to  suggest  *^^^,  dust^  in  con- 
formity with  the  expression  which  follows:  ''In 
Aihe"  (as  we  should  say  in  English)  **roll  thyself  in 
aahea."     See  Fusey^s  Jlinvr  Prophets^  iii.  300. 

H. 

APH'SES  (V??l7  [thedupersion]:  'Ai^€<r^; 
[AW.  Alex.  "Aiptcffti']  ^i>As^<),  chief  of  the  18th 
uf  the  24  courses  in  the  service  of  the  Temple  (1 
Chr.  xxiv.  15). 
^   APOCALYPSE.     [Rkvelation.] 

APOCRYPHA  {Bi$Kla  'Aw6Kpv<pa).  The 
eoUection  of  Books  to  which  this  term  is  popularly 
applied  includes  the  following.  The  order  given 
it  that  in  which  they  stand  in  the  Rfiglish  version. 

I.  1  Esdnis. 

II.  2  Esdras. 

III.  Tobit 

IV.  .ludith. 

V.  The  rest  of  the  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
F.<ther,  which  are  found  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor 
iu  tlie  <  lialdee. 

VI.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

VII.  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach, 
ir  Rcdesiasticus. 

VIU.   Baruch. 

IX.  The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children. 

X.  The  History  of  Susanna. 

XI.  The  History  of  the  destruction  of  Bel  and 
he  Dragon. 

XII.  The  Prayer  of  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah. 

XIII.  1  Maccabees. 

XIV.  2  Maccabees. 

The  separate  books  of  this  collection  are  treated 
•f  ui  «listinct  articles.  Their  relation  to  the  c^on< 
leal  iKKtks  of  the  Old  Testament  is  discussed  under 
'Jajiov      In  Uie  present  article  it  is  proposed  to 
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consider:  —  I.  The  meaning  and  history  of  thr 
word.  U.  The  history  and  character  of  the  coUeo 
tion  as  a  whole  in  its  relation  to  Jewish  literature. 
I.  The  primary  meaning  of  &jrd«0v^s«  **  iiidden, 
secret  *'  (in  which  sense  it  is  used  m  Hellenistic  as 
well  as  classical  Greek,  cf.  Ecclus.  xxiii.  19;  Luke 
viii.  17;  Col.  ii.  3),  seems,  towards  the  close  of  the 
2d  century,  to  have  been  associated  with  the  sig- 
nification "  spurious,**  and  ultimately  to  have  settled 
down  into  the  Utter.  TertuUian  (de  Anim,  c  2) 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Sti-om,  L  19,  69,  iii. 
4,  29)  apply  it  to  the  forged  or  spurious  books 
which  the  heretics  of  thdr  time  cumulated  as  au- 
thoritative, llie  first  passage  referred  to  from  the 
Stromata,  however,  may  be  taken  as  an  instance  of 
the  transitk>n  stage  of  the  word.  The  followers  of 
Prodicus,  a  Gnostic  teacher,  are  said  there  to  boast 
that  they  have  fii$\ovs  &woko6^ov$  of  Zoroaster. 
In  Athanasius  (A/>.  FeiL  vol.  li.  p.  38;  Synop- 
iia  Sac,  Sciipt.  voL  iL  p.  154,  ed.  Colon.  1686), 
Augustine  (c.  Faust,  xi.  2,  de  Civ.  Dei^  xv.  23), 
Jerome  {£p.  ad  LoBtam^  and  Pi-oL  OaL)  the  word 
is  used  uniformly  with  the  bad  meaning  which  had 
become  attached  to  it.  The  writers  of  that  period, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  have  seen  clearly  how  the 
word  had  acquired  this  secondary  sense;  and  hence 
we  find  coi\|ectural  explanations  of  its  etymology. 
The  remark  of  Athanasius  (Synops.  S.  Script.  1.  c.) 
that  such  books  are  ktroKpwpTjs  fiaXXou  I)  iyayudr 
trtws  i^ia  is  probably  meant  rather  as  a  play  upon 
the  word  than  as  giving  its  derivation.  Augustine 
is  more  explicit:  "  Apocryphie  nuncupantur  eo  qnod 
earum  occulta  origo  non  daruit  patribus  *'  {de  Civ. 
Deif  1.  c).  "  Apocryphi  non  quod  habendi  sunt  in 
aUqua  auctoritate  secret^  sed  quia  nuUA  testifica- 
tionis  luce  dedarati,  de  nesdo  quo  secreto,  nesdo 
quorum  prtesumtione  prolati  sunt "  (c.  Faust.  1.  c). 
lAter  coigeetures  are  (1),  that  given  by  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Knglish  Bible  (ed.  1539,  Pref.  to 
Apocr.),  "  because  they  were  wont  to  be  read  not 
openly  and  in  common,  but  as  it  were  in  secret 
and  apart;  **  (2)  one,  resting  on  a  misapprehension 
of  the  meaning  of  a  passage  in  Kpiphanius  (de 
Mens,  ac  Pond,  c.  4)  that  the  bool^  in  question 
were  so  called  because,  not  being  in  the  Jewish 
canon,  they  were  excluded  i,xh  tt)?  KpvTrrrjt  from 
the  ark  in  which  the  true  Scriptures  were  pre- 
served; (3)  that  the  word  i,w6Kpv^  answers  to 

the  Heb.  D**pOp,  libri  abscondiiij  by  which  the 

later  Jews  designated  those  books  which,  as  of 
doubtful  authority  or  not  tending  to  edification, 
were  not  read  publicly  in  the  syiuigogues;  (4)  that 
it  originates  in  the  Kpinrrd  or  secret  books  of  the 
Greek  mysteries.  Of  these  it  may  be  enough  to 
say,  that  (1)  is,  as  regards  some  of  the  books  now 
beiuing  the  name,  at  variance  with  fact;  that  (2), 
as  has  been  said,  rests  on  a  mistake;  that  (3) 
wants  the  support  of  direct  evidence  of  the  use  of 
iw6Kpv<l>a  as  the  translation  for  the  Hebrew  word, 
and  that  (4),  though  it  approximates  to  what  is 
probably  the  true  history  of  the  word,  is  so  fiur  only 
a  coT^ecture.  The  data  for  explaining  the  transi- 
tion fit)m  the  neutral  to  the  bad  meaning,  are  to  be 
found,  it  is  believed,  in  the  quotations  alrauly  given, 
and  in  the  facts  connected  with  the  books  to  which 
the  epithet  was  in  the  first  instance  appUed.  The 
language  of  Clement  imphes  that  it  was  not  alto- 
gether disclaimed  by  those  of  whose  books  he  uses 
it.  That  of  Athanasius  is  in  the  tone  of  a  man 
who  is  convicting  his  op|ionents  out  of  their  own 
mouth.      Augustine  implicitly  admits  that  a  **  se> 
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ereU  aucioritiis  **  h«d  been  ckimed  for  the  writingB 
to  which  be  ascribes  merely  an  **  occulta  origo." 
All  these  facts  harmonize  with  the  bdief  that  the 
use  of  the  word  as  applied  to  special  books  origi- 
nated in  the  chum  conmion  to  neejriy  aU  the  sects 
that  participated  in  the  Gnostic  character,  to  a 
secret  esoteric  knowledge  deposited  in  books  which 
were  made  known  only  to  thie  initiated.  It  seems 
not  unlikely  that  there  is  a  referoioe  in  Col.  ii.  3 
to  the  pretensions  of  such  teachers.  The  books  of 
our  own  Apocrypha  bear  witness  both  to  the  feeU 
mg  and  the  way  in  which  it  worked.  The  in^i. 
ration  of  the  PseudoJ^sdras  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  40-47) 
leads  him  to  dictate  204  books,  of  which  the  70 
last  are  to  be  "  delivered  only  to  such  as  are  wise 
among  the  people."  Assuming  the  var.  Icct.  of 
94  in  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopian  >-ersions  to  be  the 
true  reading,  this  indicates  the  way  in  which  the 
secret  books,  in  which  was  the  "  spring  of  under- 
standing, the  fountain  of  wisdom,  and  the  stieam 
of  knowledge,'  were  s^  up  as  of  higher  value  than 
the  twenty3c>ur  books  acknowledged  by  the  Jewish 
canon,  which  were  for  "  the  worthy  and  unworthy 
alike.'*  It  was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  these 
secret  bodes  should  be  pseudonymous,  ascril  ed  to 
the  great  names  in  Jewish  or  heathen  history  that 
had  become  associated  with  Uie  reputation  of  a 
mysterious  wisdom.  So  books  in  the  existing  Apoc- 
rypha bear  the  nsunes  of  Solomon,  Daniel,  .leremii^, 
Eara.  Beyond  its  limits  the  creation  of  spurious 
documents  took  a  yet  bolder  range,  and  the  list 
given  by  Athanasius <■  {Synojn.  H.  SciyH.)  shows  at 
once  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  mythical  litera- 
ture which  was  palmed  off  upon  the  unwary  as  at 
once  secret  and  sacred. 

Those  whose  fidth  rested  on  the  teaching  of  the 
Christian  Chureh,  and  who  kx)ked  to  the  0.  T. 
Scriptures  either  in  the  Hebrew  or  tlie  LXX.  col- 
lection,  were  not  slow  to  perceive  that  these  produc- 
tions were  destitute  of  all  authority.  They  applied 
in  scorn  what  had  been  used  as  a  title  of  honor. 
The  iea'H  book  {Ulni  secretioresy  Ony.  Comm.  in 
MatL  ed.  I^mm.  iv.  p.  237)  was  r^ected  as  qni~ 
rious.  The  word  Apocryphal  was  d^raded  to  the 
position  from  which  it  has  never  since  risen.  So 
&r  as  books  like  the  Testaments  •  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs  and  the  Assumption  of  Moses  were  c(m- 
cemed,  the  task  of  discrimination  was  comparatively 
easy,  but  it  became  more  difficult  when  the  question 
affected  the  books  which  were  found  In  the  LXX. 
transUtion  of  the  Old  Testament  and  recognized 
by  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  but  were  not  in  the  He- 
brew text  or  in  the  Canon  acknowledged  by  the 
Jews  of  Palestine.  The  history  of  this  difficulty, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  affected  the  recep- 
tion of  particular  books,  belongs  rather  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Canon  than  to  that  of  the  present  article, 
but  the  following  fikcts  may  be  stated  as  bearing  on 
the  application  of  the  word.  (1.)  The  teachers  of 
the  Greek  and  LaUu  Churehes,  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  the  Septuagint  or  versions  resting  on  the 
lame  basis,  were  naturally  led  to  quote  freely  and 
reverently  from  all  the  books  which  were  incorpo- 
rated in  it.  In  Gement  of  Alexandria,  Origen, 
Athanasius,  e.  ^.,  we  find  citations  from  the  books 
of  the  present  Apocrypha,  as  "  Scripture,"  "  divine 
Scripture,"  "prophecy."     They  are  very  far  firom 
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applying  the  term  kir6Kov^s  to  these  writrngs.  D 
they  are  conscious  ci  the  difierenee  between  then 
and  the  other  books  of  the  0.  T.,  it  is  only  so  £v 
as  to  lead  them  (cf.  Athan.  Synops.  8.  ScripL  L  c) 
to  place  the  former  m  the  list  of  ov  Keufoyt(6fi€ra, 
iiyrt\ey6/i€vaf  books  which  were  of  more  use  Ua 
the  ethical  uistniction  of  catechumens  than  for  tLe 
edification  of  mature  Christians.  Augustine,  in  fike 
manner,  applies  the  word  "  Apocrypha  "  oiJy  to 
the  spurious  books  with  fi&lse  titles  which  were  in 
circulation  among  heretics,  admitting  the  others, 
though  with  some  qualifications,  under  the  title  of 
Canonical  {de  doctr.  Chr.  ii.  8).  (2.)  "Wherever, 
on  the  other  hand,  any  teacher  came  in  contact  with 
the  feelings  that  prevailed  among  the  Christians  of 
Palestine,  there  the  influence  of  the  rigorous  limi- 
tation of  the  old  Hebrew  canon  is  at  once  conspic- 
uous. This  is  seen  in  its  bearing  on  the  history 
of  the  Canon  in  the  list  given  by  Melito,  bishop  of 
Sardis  (Euseb.  H.  E,  iv.  26),  and  obtained  by  him 
from  Palestine.  Of  its  effects  on  the  application 
of  the  word,  the  writings  of  Cyril  of  Jeniwlem  and 
Jerome  give  abundant  instances.  The  former 
{CaUch,  iv.  33)  gives  the  canonical  list  of  the 
22  books  of  the  O.  T.  Scriptures,  and  ngecta  the 
introduction  of  all  **  apocr}-phal "  writings.  The 
latter  in  his  Epistle  to  lieta  warns  the  Christian 
mother  in  educating  her  daughter  against  ^*  omnia 
apocrypha."  The  Probgm  GaUatut  shows  that 
he  did  not  shrink  fh)m  including  under  that  title 
the  books  which  formed  part  of  the  Septuagint,  and 
were  held  in  honor  in  the  Alexandrian  and  Latin 
Churches.  In  dealing  With  the  several  books  he 
discusses  each  on  its  own  merits,  admiring  some, 
speaking  unhesitatingly  of  the  "  dreams,"  "  fie^les  " 
of  others.  (3. )  llie  teaching  of  Jerome  influenced, 
though  not  decidedly,  the  language  of  the  Western 
Church.  The  old  spurious  heretical  writings,  the 
"Apocr^-pha  "  of  Tertullian  and  Clement,  fell  more 
and  more  into  the  background,  and  were  almost 
utterly  foigotten.  Hie  doubtful  books  of  t^e  Okl 
Testament  were  used  publicly  in  the  8er\-ice  of  the 
Church,  quoted  frequently  with  reverence  as  Script- 
ure, someUmes  however  with  doubts  or  limitationa 
as  to  the  authority  of  individual  books  according 
to  the  knowledge  or  critical  discernment  of  this  or 
that  writer  (cf.  Bp.  Cosines  Scholastic  History  of 
the.  Canmi).  During  this  period  the  term  by  which 
they  were  commonly  described  was  not  "apocry- 
phal" but  "  ecclesiastical."  So  they  had  befen  de- 
scribed by  Rufinus  {Eayws.  in  Symb,  Apost.  p.  26), 
who  practically  recognized  the  distinction  drawn  by 
Jerome,  though  he  would  not  use  the  more  oppro- 
brious epithet  of  books  which  were  held  in  h<niar: 
"  libri  qui  non  canonici  sed  Ecdesiastici  a  miyoribus 
appeUati  sunt "...."  qusB  omnia  (the  contents 
of  these  books)  legi  quidem  in  Ecclesiis  voluerunt 
non  tamen  proferri  ad  auctoritatem  ex  his  fidei  con- 
firmandani.  Ceeteras  vero  scripturas  apocr^-phas 
nominarunt  quas  in  Ecclesiis  legi  noluerunt:  "  and 
this  offered  a  mezzo  termine  between  the  language 
of  Jerome  and  that  of  Augustine,  and  as  such  found 
favor.  (4.)  It  was  reserved  for  the  age  of  the 
Keformadon  to  stamp  the  word  Apocrypha  with  its 
present  signification.  The  two  views  which  had 
hitherto  existed  together,  side  by  side,  concerning 
which  the  Church  had  pronounced  no  authoritative 


a  The  books  enumerated  by  AthanasluA,  boflides 
wriUngs  fklsely  ascribed  to  authors  of  canonical  booka, 
M  Keph^niah,  llabakkok,  Esekicl,  and  Daniol,  includ«d 
Hhen  rhlch  have  the  names  of  Enoch,  of  the  Patri- 


archs, of  Zecharlah  the  bther  of  the  Baptist,  the 
I'ra^er  of  Joneph,  the  Testament  (jto^mf)  and  As- 
sumption of  Moses,  Abraham,  Eidad  and  Hodad,  and 
Biyah. 
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n,  stood  out  in  sharper  oonirast.    The  Coun  • 
dl  of  Trent  ckwed  the  question  which  had  been  left 
open,  and  deprived  its  theologians  of  the  liberty 
the  J  had  hitherto  ex\)oyed — extending  the  Canon 
<if  Scripture  so  as  to  include  all  the  hiUierto  doubt- 
ftil  or  deatero-canonica]  books,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  books  of  Esdras  and  the  Prayer  of  Manas- 
■eh,  the  evidence  against  which  seemed  too  strong 
to  be  resisted  {Sess.  lV.de  C'ln,  SctipL).     In  ao- 
eordance  with  this  decree,  the  editions  of  the  Vul- 
gate published  by  authority  contained  the  boolcs 
which  the  Coundl  had  pronounced  caiK>nical,  as 
staniling  on  the  same  footing  as  thaie  which  had 
never  been  questioned,  while  the  three  which  had 
been  rgected  were  printed  commonly  in  smaller  type 
and  stood  after  the  New  Testament.    The  Keform- 
ers  of  Germany  and  England  on  the  other  hand, 
inflnenoed  in  part  by  the  revival  of  the  study  of 
Hebrew  and  the  consequent  recognition  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  and  subsequently  by 
the  reaetion  against  this  stretch  of  authority,  main- 
tained the  opinion  of  Jerome  and  pushed  it  to  its 
fegitinuite  results.     The  principle  which  had  been 
asserted  by  Carlstadt  dogmatically  in  his  "  De  Ca- 
Donids  Scrtpturis  libellus  *'  (1520)  was  acted  on  by 
Luther.    He  spoke  of  individual  books  among  those 
in  question  with  a  freedom  as  great  as  that  of  Je- 
rome, judging  each  on  its  own  merits,  praising  Tobit 
as  a  "  plMsant  comedy'*  and  the  Prayer  of  Manas- 
seh  as  a  '« good  model  for  penitents,"  and  refecting 
the  two  books  of  Esdras  as  containing  worthless 
MJes.      The  example  of  collecting  the  doubtftil 
books  in  a  separate  group  had  been  set  in  the  Stras- 
burg  edition  of  the  Septuaglnt,  1526.    In  Lather's 
complete  edition  of  the  German  Bible  accordingly 
(1534)  the  books  (Judith,  Wisdom,  Tobias,  Sirach, 
land  2  Maccabees,  Additions  to  Esther  and  Daniel, 
and  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh)  were  grouped  together 
under  the  general  title  of  **Apocrypha,  t.  e.  Books 
which  are  not  of  like  worth  with  Holy  Scripture, 
yet  are  good  and  useful  to  be  read."     In  the  his- 
toty  of  the  English  Church,  WicHfib  showed  him- 
self in  this  as  in  other  points  the  forerunner  of  the 
Reformation,  and  applied  the  term  Apocrypha  to 
an  but  the  "*  twenty^five  "  Canonical  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament.     The  judgment  of  Jerome  was 
fonnslly  asserted  in  the  sixth  Article,     llie  dis- 
puted books  were  collected  and  described  in  the 
nme  way  in  the  printed  English  Bible  of  1539 
(Oranmer's),  and  since  then  there  has  been  no  fluc- 
tuation as  to  the  application  of  the  word.     The 
books  to  which  the  term  is  ascribed  are  in  popular 
ipeech  not  raerdy  apocryphal,  but  the  Apocrypha, 
il.  Whatever  questions  may  be  at  issue  as  to  the 
anthority  of  these  books,  they  have  in  any  caae  an 
teterest  of  which  no  controversy  can  deprive  them 
SI  conneeted  with  the  literature,  and  theovfore  with 
the  history,  of  the  Jews.    They  represent  the  period 
of  transition  and  decay  which  followed  on  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon,  when  the  prophets  who  were 
then  the  teachers  of  the  people  luid  passed  away 
sod  the  age  of  scribes  succeeded.     Uncertain  as 
may  be  the  dates  of  mdividual  books,  few,  if  any, 
can  be  thrown  further  back  than  the  commence- 
ment of  the  3d  century  b.  c.     The  latest,  the  2d 
Book  of  Esdras,  is  probably  not  later  than  30  b. 
c,  2  Esdr.  riL  28  b^ig  a  subsequent  interpolation. 
The  alterations  of  the  Jewish  character,  the  di£fer- 
snt  phases  which  Judaism  presented  in  Palestine 
md  Alexandria,  the  good  and  the  evil  which  were 
adkd  forth  by  contact  with  idolatry  in  Egypt  and 
^y  the  struggle  against  it  in  Syria,  all  these  present 
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themselves  to  the  reader  of  the  Ajtocrypha  with 
greater  or  less  distinctness.  In  the  midst  of  the 
diversities  which  we  might  naturally  expect  to  liiid 
in  books  written  by  dilferent  authors,  in  differmt 
countries,  and  at  considerable  intervals  of  time,  it 
is  possible  t/>  discern  some  characteristics  which  be- 
long to  the  collection  as  a  whole,  and  these  may  be 
noticed  in  the  following  order. 

(1.)  The  absence  of  the  prophetic  element 
From  fust  to  last  the  books  bear  testimony  to  the 
assertion  of  Josephus  (c.  Ap.  i.  8),  that  the  iucpifi^s 
Bta^oxfl  of  prophets  had  been  brc^cen  after  the  c^ose 
of  the  O.  T.  canon.  No  one  speaks  because  the 
word  of  the  Lord  had  come  to  him.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  direct  confession  that  the  gift  of  prophecy 
had  departed  (1  Mace.  ix.  27),  or  the  utterance  of 
a  hope  that  it  might  one  day  return  {ibUl  iv.  46 
xiv.  41).  Som^mes  a  teacher  asserts  in  words 
tlie  perpetuity  of  the  gift  (Wisd.  vii.  27),  and  shows 
in  the  act  of  asserting  it  how  different  the  illumin»> 
tion  which  he  had  received  was  from  that  bestowed 
on  the  prophets  of  the  Canonical  Books.  When  a 
writer  simulates  the  prophetic  character,  he  rqieats 
with  slight  modifications  the  language  of  the  oklei 
prophets,  as  in  Baruch,  or  makes  a  mere  prediction 
the  text  of  a  dissertation,  as  in  the  Epistle  of  Jer- 
emy, or  pbys  arbitrarily  with  combinations  of 
dreaims  and  symbols,  as  in  2  Esdras.  Strange  and 
perplexing  as  the  last-named  book  is,  whatever  there 
is  in  it  of  genuine  feeling  indicates  a  mind  not  at 
ease  with  itsdf,  distracted  with  its  own  suflbrings 
and  with  the  problems  of  the  universe,  and  it  is 
accordingly  very  for  removed  from  the  utterance  of 
a  man  who  speaks  as  a  messenger  from  God. 

(2.)  Connected  with  this  is  the  ahnost  total  dis- 
appearance of  the  power  which  had  shown  itself  in 
the  poetry  of  the  Okl  Testament  The  Song  of 
the  Three  Children  lays  claim  to  the  character  of  a 
Psalm,  and  is  probably  a  translation  from  some 
liturgical  hymn;  but  with  this  exception  the  form 
of  poetry  is  altogether  absent.  So  for  as  the  writers 
have  come  under  the  influence  of  Greek  cultivation 
they  catch  the  taste  for  rhetorical  ornament  which 
characterized  the  literature  of  Alexandria.  Flo- 
titious  speeches  become  almost  indispensable  addi- 
tions to  Uie  narrative  of  a  historian,  and  the  story 
of  a  martyr  is  not  complete  unless  (as  in  the  later 
Acta  Martyrum  of  (^ristian  traditions)  the  sufferer 
declaims  in  set  terms  against  the  persecutors. 
(Song  of  the  Three  ChUd.,  3-22;  2  Mace.  ri.  rii.) 

(3.)  The  appearance,  as  part  of  the  current  lit- 
erature of  the  time,  of  worlu  of  fiction,  resting  or 
purporting  to  rest  on  a  historical  foundation.  It 
is  possible  that  this  development  of  the  national 
genius  may  have  been  in  part  the  result  of  the 
Captirity.  The  Jewish  exiles  brought  with  them 
the  reputation  of  excelling  in  minstrelsy,  and  wore 
called  on  to  sing  the  "  songs  of  Zion  '*  (Ps.  cxxxvii.). 
The  trial  of  sldll  between  the  three  young  men  in 
1  Esdr.  iii.  iv.  implies  a  traditional  bdief  that  those 
who  were  promoted  to  places  of  honor  under  the 
Persian  kings  were  conspicuous  for  gifU  of  a  some- 
what similar  character.  The  transition  fVom  this 
to  the  practice  of  story  telling  was  with  the  Jews, 
as  afterwards  with  the  Arabs,  easy  and  natural 
enough.  The  period  of  the  Captivity  with  its 
strange  adventures,  and  the  remoteness  of  the 
scenes  connected  with  it,  ofllbred  a  wide  and  attrac- 
tive field  to  the  imagination  of  such  narrators. 
Sometimes,  as  in  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  motive 
of  such  stories  would  be  the  love  of  the  manrdbus 
mingUng  itself  with  the  feeling  of  sconi  with  which 
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the  Jew  looked  on  the  idolater.  In  otbe;  oaies,  as 
in  Tobit  and  Susanna,  Uie  story  would  gun  pop- 
ularity fix>m  its  ethical  tendencies.  The  singular 
variations  in  the  text  of  the  former  bock  indicate 
at  once  the  extent  of  its  circulation  and  iLe  liberties 
taken  by  successive  editors.  In  the  n{>rnUive  of 
Judithf  again,  there  is  probably  sometling  more 
than  the  interest  attaching  to  the  history  of  the 
past,  rhere  is  indeed  too  little  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  narrative  for  us  to  look  on  it  as  his- 
tory at  all,  and  it  takes  its  place  in  the  region  of 
historical  romance,  written  with  a  political  motive. 
Under  the  guise  of  the  old  Assyrian  ei  emles  of 
Israel,  the  writer  is  covertly  attacking  the  Syrian 
invaders  against  whom  his  countrymen  ^ere  con- 
toiding,  stirring  them  up  by  a  story  of  imagined  or 
traditional  heroism  to  foUow  the  example  uf  Judith 
as  she  had  followed  that  of  Jael  (Ewald,  Oesch.  Is- 
raeh,  vol.  iv.  p.  541 ).  llie  development  of  this  form 
of  literature  is  of  course  compatible  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  excelloice,  but  it  is  true  of  it  at  aU  times,  and 
was  especially  true  of  the  literature  of  the  ancient 
world,  that  it  bebngs  rather  to  its  later  and  feebler 
period.  It  is  a  special  sign  of  decay  in  honesty 
and  discernment  when  such  writings  are  passed  off 
and  accepted  as  bdongii^  to  actual  history. 

(4.)  The  free  exercise  oi  the  imagination  within 
the  domain  of  history  led  to  the  growth  of  a  purely 
legendary  literature.  The  full  development  of  this 
was  indeed  reserved  for  a  yet  lat^  pwiod.  The 
books  of  the  Apocrypha  occupy  a  middle  place  be- 
tween those  of  the  Old  Testament  in  their  simplic- 
ity and  truthfukiess  and  the  wild  extravagances  of 
the  Talmud.  As  it  is,  however,  we  find  in  diem 
the  genus  of  some  of  the  fabulous  traditions  which 
were  uifluencing  the  minds  of  the  Jews  at  the  time 
of  our  Lord's  ministry,  and  have  since  in  some  in- 
stances incorporated  themselves  more  or  less  with 
the  popular  belief  of  Christendom.  So  in  2  Mace, 
i.  ii.  we  meet  with  the  statements  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Captivity  the  priests  had  concealed  the  sacred 
fire,  and  that  it  was  miraculously  renewed  —  that 
Jeremiah  had  gone,  accompanied  by  the  tabernacle 
And  the  turk,  "  to  the  mountain  where  Closes  climbed 
up  to  see  the  heritage  of  God,"  and  had  there  con- 
cealed them  in  a  cave  together  with  the  altar  of  in- 
cense. The  apparition  of  the  prophet  at  the  close 
of  the  same  book  (xv.  15),  as  giving'to  Judas  Mac- 
cabeeus  the  sword  with  which,  as  a  "gift  from 
God,*'  he  was  to  "  wound  the  adversaries,'*  shows 
how  prominent  a  place  was  occupied  by  Jeremiah 
in  the  traditions  and  hopes  of  the  people,  and  pre- 
pares us  to  imderstand  itke  rumors  which  followed 
on  our  Lord's  teaching  and  working  that  "  Jeremiad 
or  one  of  the  prophets  "  had  appeared  again  (Matt 
xvL  14).  So  again  in  2  Esdr.  xiii.  40-47  we  find 
the  legend  of  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  which,  in  spite  of  direct  and  indirect  testi- 
mony on  the  other  side,  has  given  occasion  e\'en  in 
our  own  time  to  so  many  wild  conjectures.  In  di. 
xiv.  of  the  same  book  we  recognize  (as  has  been 
pointed  out  already)  the  tendency  to  set  a  higher 
value  on  books  of  an  esoteric  knowledge  than  on 
those  in  the  Hebrew  Canon ;  but  it  deserves  notice 
that  this  is  also  another  form  of  the  tradition  that 
Ezra  dictated  from  a  supematurally  inspired  mem- 
ory the  Sacred  Books  which,  according  to  that  tra- 
dition, had  been  lost,  and  that  botli  M}les  are  exag- 
gerations of  the  part  actually  taken  by  him  and  by 
^  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue "  in  the  work 
of  collecting  and  arranging  them.  So  also  the 
rhetorical  narrative  of  the  Exodus  in  ^Vi^d.  xvi.-xix. , 
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indicates  the  existence  of  a  traditional,  half-legend* 
ary  history  side  by  side  with  the  canonical.  It 
would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  the  life  of  Moses  had  ap- 
peared with  many  difierent  embellishments.  The 
form  in  which  that  life  appears  in  Joaephus,  the 
facts  mentioned  in  St.  Stephen's  speech  and  not 
found  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  allusions  to  Jannes 
and  Jambres  (2  Tim.  iii.  8).  *^o  the  disputes  between 
Michael  and  the  Devil  (Jude  9),  to  the  "rock  that 
foUowed  "  the  Israelites  (1  Cor.  x.  4),  all  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  wide-spread  popularity  of  this  semi- 
apocryphal  history. 

(5.)  As  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  tlie 
collection  as  a  whole  and  of  the  period  to  which  it 
belongs,  there  is  the  tendency  to  pass  off  supposi- 
titious books  under  the  cover  of  illustrious  names. 
The  books  of  Esdras,  the  additions  to  Danid,  tlie 
letters  of  haruch  and  Jeremiah,  and  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  are  obviously  of  this  character.  It  is 
difficult  perhaps  for  us  to  measure  in  each  instance 
the  degree  in  which  the  writers  of  such  books  wen 
guilty  of  actual  frauds.  In  a  book  like  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  for  example,  the  form  may  have  been 
adf^ted  as  a  means  of  gaining  attention  by  which 
no  one  was  likely  to  be  deceived,  and,  as  such,  it 
does  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  legitimate  person- 
aUen.  llie  ficti<»i  in  this  case  need  not  diminish 
our  admiration  and  reverence  for  the  book  any  more 
than  it  would  destroy  the  authority  of  Ecdestastes 
were  we  to  come  to  the  conclusion  frxmi  internal  or 
other  evidence  tiiat  it  belonged  to  a  later  age  than 
that  of  Solomon.  The  habit,  however,  of  writing 
books  under  fictitious  names,  is,  as  the  later  Jewish 
history  shows,  a  very  dangerous  <Mie.  The  practice 
becomes  almost  a  trade.  Each  such  work  creates  a 
new  demand,  to  be  met  in  its  turn  by  a  fr«sh  sup- 
ply, and  thus  the  prevalence  of  an  apocrypha]  liter- 
ature becomes  a  sure  sign  of  want  of  truthfrilness 
on  (me  side,  and  want  of  discernment  on  the  other. 

(6.)  The  absence  of  honesty  and  of  the  power  to 
distinguish  truth  from  fiUsehood,  shows  itself  in  a 
yet  more  serious  form  in  the  insertion  of  formal 
documents  purporting  to  be  authentic,  but  in  real- 
ity failing  altogether  to  establish  any  claim  to  that 
title.  This  is  obviously  the  case  with  the  decree 
of  Artaxerxes  in  Esth.  xvi.  The  letters  with  which 
2  Mace,  opens,  from  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  betray 
their  true  charact^  by  their  historical  inacctu^acy. 
We  can  hardly  accept  as  genuine  the  letter  in  which 
the  king  of  the  Lacediemonians  (1  Mace.  xii.  20, 
21)  writes  to  Onias  that  ^'  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Jews  are  brethren,  and  that  they  are  of  the  stock 
of  Abraham."  The  letters  in  2  Mace.  ix.  and  xi., 
on  the  other  hand,  might  be  authentic  so  far  as 
thehr  contents  go,  but  the  recklessness  with  which 
such  documents  are  inserted  as  embellishments  and 
make-weights  throws  doubt  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree on  all  of  them. 

(7.)  The  loss  of  the  simplicity  and  accuracy 
which  characterize  the  history  of  the  O.  T.  is  shown 
also  in  the  errors  and  anachronisms  in  which  these 
books  abound.  Thus,  to  tidce  a  flew  of  the  most 
striking  instances,  Haman  is  made  a  Macedonian, 
and  the  purpose  of  his  plot  is  to  transfer  the  king- 
dom from  the  Persians  to  the  Macedonians  (Esth. 
xvi.  10);  two  contradictory  statements  are  given  in 
the  same  book  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanea 
(2  Mace.  i.  15-17,  ix.  5-29);  Nabuchodooosor  is 
made  to  dwell  at  Nineve  as  the  king  of  the  Assyr- 
ians (Judith  i.  1). 

(8.)  In  their  relation  to  the  religious  and  ethical 
devebpment  of  Judaism  during  the  period  which 
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jben  books  embrace,  we  find  {n.)  The  influences 
of  the  itniggle  against  idolatry  under  Antiochus,  as 
ihown  partly  in  the  revivtU  of  the  old  heroic  spirit, 
ud  m  the  record  of  the  deeds  which  it  called  forth, 
as  in  Alaccaboes,  partly  again  in  the  tendtmcy  of  a 
oamtive  like  Judith,  and  the  protests  against  idol- 
WDCship  in  Barucb  and  Wisdom,  {b. )  The  grow- 
ing botftility  of  the  Jews  towards  the  Samaritans  is 
sbovn  by  the  Confession  of  the  Son  of  Sirach 
(Ecdwi.  L  25,  28).  (c.)  The  teaching  of  Tobit 
Uiiutnaes  the  prominence  then  and  afterwards  as- 
signed to  almsgiving  among  the  duties  of  a  holy 
life  (Tob.  iv.  7-11,  xii.  9).  The  classification  of 
the  three  elements  of  such  a  life  —  prayer,  fi&sting, 
alnu  — in  xii.  8,  illustrates  the  traditional  ethi(»l 
teaching  of  the  Scribes,  which  was  at  once  recog- 
nized smd  purified  from  the  errors  that  had  been 
connected  with  it  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(Matt,  ft  1-18).  {(L)  The  same  book  mdicates 
ak>  the  growing  belief  in  the  individual  guurdian- 
ahip  of  angels  and  the  germs  of  a  grotesque  de- 
monology,  resting  in  part  on  the  more  mysterious 
pbenooiena  ot  man's  spiritual  nature,  like  the 
cam  of  demoniac  possession  in  the  Gospels,  but 
lasociating  itself  only  too  easily  mth  all  the  firauds 
and  superstitions  of  vagabond  exorcists,  (e.)  The 
great  Alexandrian  book  of  the  ooUeetion,  the  Wis- 
dom of  Sobmon,  breathes,  as  we  might  expect,  a 
strain  of  higher  ooood ;  and  thotigh  there  is  abso- 
hitely  no  ground  for  the  patristic  tradition  that  it 
las  written  by  Fhilo,  the  coi\jecture  that  it  might 
have  been  was  not  without  a  plausibility  which 
migfat  well  commend  itself  to  men  like  ifasil  and 
JercMiie.  The  personification  of  Wisdom  as  **the 
unspotted  mirror  of  the  power  of  God  and  the  im- 
a^  of  his  goodness"  (vii.  26)  as  the  universal 
teacher  of  all  *«  holy  souk  "  in  ^  all  ages  "  (vii.  27), 
as  guiding  and  ruling  God*s  people,  approaches  the 
teadung  of  Philo  and  foreshadows  that  of  St.  John 
as  to  the  manifestation  of  the  Unseen  God  through 
the  medium  of  the  Logos  and  the  office  of  that 
divine  Word  as  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man. 
in  rebtion  again  to  the  symbolic  character  of  the 
Temple  as  **  a  resemblance  of  the  holy  tabernacle  " 
which  God  ^  has  prepared  from  the  bqa^ning  "  (ix. 
8),  the  language  of  this  book  connects  itself  at  once 
vith  that  of  Philo  and  with  the  teaching  of  St. 
Pad  or  ApoUos  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Bat  that  which  is  the  great  characteristic  of  the 
book,  as  of  the  school  from  which  it  emanated,  is 
the  writer's  apprdiension  of  (jod*s  kingdom  and 
the  blessings  connected  with  it  as  eternal,  and  so, 
as  independent  of  men's  conceptions  of  time. 
Thus  chs.  L  ii.  contain  the  strong  protest  of  a 
rigfateoos  man  against  the  materialism  which  then 
m  the  form  of  a  sensual  selfishness,  as  afterwards 
in  the  developed  system  of  the  Sadducees,  was  oor- 
repting  the  old  fiuth  of  Israel  Against  this  he 
asKrts  that  the  **  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the 
hands  of  God**  (iii.  1);  that  the  blessings  which 
the  popular  belief  connected  with  length  of  days 
««re  not  to  be  measured  by  the  duration  of  years, 
Meing  that  **  wisdom  is  the  gray  hair  unto  men, 
and  an  unqx>tted  life  is  old  age.'*  (/.)  In  regard 
to  another  truth  abo,  this  book  was  in  advance  of 
the  popular  belief  of  the  .tews  of  Palestine.  In 
the  midst  of  its  strong  protests  against  idolatry, 
there  is  the  fUlest  recognition  of  God's  universal 
km  (xL  2»-26),  of  the  truth  that  His  power  is 
bat  the  instrument  of  Uia  righteousness  (xii.  IG), 
af  the  diifcrenoe  between  those  who  are  the  **  less 
Id  be  bbmed  **  as  ^  weking  God  and  desunous  to 
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find  Him  *'  (xiii.  6),  and  the  victims  of  a  darker 
and  more  debasing  idoUtry.  Here  also  the  im- 
kiiown  writer  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  seems  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  higher  and  wider  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament. 

It  does  not  fiUl  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
article  to  speak  of  the  controversies  which  have 
arifaen  within  the  Church  of  £ngland,  or  in  Luth- 
eran or  Reformed  communities  abroad,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  authority  and  use  of  these  Books. 
Those  disputes  raise  questions  of  a  very  grave  in- 
terest to  the  student  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 
>Vhat  has  been  aimed  at  here  is  to  supply  the  Uil>- 
lical  student  with  data  which  will  propare  him  to 
judge  fkiriy  and  impartially.  £.  H.  P. 

*0n  the  Apocrypha  in  general  see  Rainolds, 
John,  Ceruura  Ubrorum  V.  T.  adv.  Pontificiui^ 
2  vol.  Oppenh.  IGll,  4to,  learned,  but  prolix  and 
discursive;  Eichhom,  EinL  in  die  apokr.  Schri/len 
des  A.  r.,  Leipz.  1795;  the  Eirdtitungen  of  Ber- 
tholdt,  De  Wette,  Scholz  (Cath.),  and  Keil;  WelU 
(Cath.),  EinL  in  d,  deuterokanon.  Backer  des  A. 
T.y  Freib.  1W4  (Bd.  iv.  of  Herbst's  Einl.);  Pal- 
frey.  Led.  on  the  Jewish  Scriptures^  Bost.  1838- 
52,  vdl.  iv.;  Davidson,  Introd.  to  the  Old  Test., 
Lond.  1863,  iii.  346-167;  and  Yolkmar,  Handb.  d. 
EinL  in  die  Apokryphen,  Theil  L  Abth.  L  Judith^ 
1860;  Abth.  iL  Da*  vierU  Buch  Etra,  1863.  See 
also  on  the  separate  books  the  valuable  articles  of 
Ginsburg,  in  the  dd  ed.  of  Kitto's  Cyclop.  o/BibL 
Literatwe. 

The  relation  of  the  Apoc.  Books  to  the  Canon, 
and  their  title  to  a  secondary  [JUoe  in  the  Bible, 
have  been  warmly  discussed  of  late  in  (xennany. 
Gn  what  has  been  called  the  Purist  side,  see  es- 
pecially Keerl,  Die  Apokryphen  des  A.  T.,  1852,  a 
prize  essay,  and  Die  Apokryphenfrage  a^s  Neue 
beleuchut,  1855.  See  also  Stowe,  C.  £.,  The  Apoc. 
Books  of  the  0.  T.,  and  the  Reasons  for  their  Ex- 
clusion from  the  Canon^  in  the  ^)L  Sacra  for 
April,  1854,  xi.  278-305,  and  Home's  Introd.  lOth 
ed.  1856,  i.  469-5U.  On  the  other  side,  see  Stier, 
Die  Apokryphen,  1853;  LeUtes  Wort  dber  die 
Apokryphen,  1855,  and  especially  Bleek,  Ueber  die 
Stellung  der  Apoc.  dts  A.  T.  tm  christL  Kanon, 
in  the  TheoL  Stud.  u.  KriL  1853,  pp.  267-354. 

The  most  recent  separate  ed.  of  the  Greek  text, 
with  a  selection  of  various  readings,  is  by  H.  A. 
Apel,  Ubri  V.  T.  Apoc.  Gmsce,  Lips.  1837.  This 
includes  3d  and  4th  Maccabees,  and  is  the  basis  of 
Wahl's  excellent  Clavis  Librorum  V.  T.  Apoc 
phiiologica^  lips.  1853. 

By  fer  the  most  important  exegetical  help  to  the 
study  of  the  Apocrypha  is  the  Kn-zgefatsUs  exegeL 
Handb.  zu  den  Apokr.  des  A.  f.  by  0.  F.  Fritzsche 
and  C.  L.  W.  Grimm,  6  Ueferungen,  Leipz.  1851- 
60,  which  also  contains  fiill  critical  introductions  to 
the  several  books.  The  German  translation  and 
notes  of  Hezcd,  2  Theile,  1800-02,  are  not  highly 
esteemed.  There  is  a  nooie  recent  German  trans- 
lation, with  notes,  by  a  Jewish  Kabbi,  M.  Gutmann, 
Die  Apokryphen  des  A.  T.,  u.  s.  w.  Altona,  184  U 
The  principal  conmientary  in  English  is  by  Richard 
Amald,  Lond.  1744-52,  fbl,  2d  ed.  1760,  new  ed. 
by  Pitman,  Lond.  1822,  4to.  It  was  published  as 
a  continuation  of  Patrick  and  Lowth's  Coram,  on 
the  Gld  Test.,  which  it  usually  accompanies,  as  in 
the  Philadelphia  ed.  of  1846.  'lliere  is  a  separate 
ed.  of  the  common  English  version  by  Chariea 
Wilson,  The  Books  of  the  Apocrypha,  with  Crit. 
nwl  IlisL  Ojservitioiu  prefxed,  Edin.  1801.  A 
good  English  transbtion  of  the  Apocrypha,  with 
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suitable  intnxluctions  and  notes,  is  a  desideratum. 
The  annotations  of  Grotius,  Drusius,  and  others  of 
the  older  commentators  will  le  found  in  the  Cntici 
Hacri^  voL  v.  Calmet  has  also  illustrated  the  Apoc- 
ryphal Books  in  his  great  CommerUaire  UUeral. 

On  the  theology  and  morality  of  the  Apocr^'pha, 
see  Brctschneider,  SysL  DarsteUtmg  cL  DogiMttik 
u,  Moi'dl  cL  apocr.  Scfiri/len  des  A.  T.  ITieil  i. 
Doffmatik,  Leipi.  1605;  Cramer,  SytL  DarsttUung 
d.  Moral  d.  Apokr.  dts  A.  T.,  Leipz.  1815;  De 
Wette,  BidL  Dogmadk;  Von  CcUn,  Bibl  Tkeoh- 
gie,  Bd.  i. ;  Nicolas,  M.,  Doctrints  relig.  dts  Jui/s 
pendant  tes  dtux  tiecUs  antei'ieun  a  fere  chreti- 
tnn€j  Paris,  1860.  See  also  Frisch,  VtrgUichung 
gtcischen  den  Jdeen,  wtlche  in  den  Apokr,  des  A.  T. 
und  d,  Schrijlen  des  N.  T,  iiber  Unsterblicftkeit^ 
Au/erstehung,  Gericht  u.  Vergeltung  htrrsdien^  in 
Eichhom's  AUgem,  Bibl  1792,  iv.  663-718,  and 
BiJttcher,  De  Inferts,  Dresd.  1846,  pp.  248-263. 

Henckc  (1711),  Jenichen  (1786),  Kuinoel  (1794), 
and  Beckhaus  (1808),  have  collected  illustrations 
of  the  phraseoloigy  of  the  N.  T.  from  the  Apocry- 
pha. A 

APOLLONIA  (»AiroAA«Wa:  [ApoUonia]),  b, 
city  of  Macedonia,  through  which  Paul  and  Silas 
passed  in  their  way  from  Philippi  and  Amphipolis 
to  Hieasalonlca  (Acts  xvii.  1).  It  was  in  Uie  dis- 
trict of  Mygdonia  (Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17),  and  accord- 
ing to  the  Anionine  Itinerary  was  distant  30  Homan 
miles  from  Amphipolis  and  37  Koman  miles  from 
Thessalonica.  This  dty  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  more  celebrated  Apollonia  in  Illyria. 

*The  distances  in  the  IHneraiiuni  AnUmim 
Augusd  (ed.  Parth.  et  Pind.)  are:  "  From  Philippi 
to  Amphipolis  32  miles;  ftttm  Amphipolis  to  Ajiol- 
lonia  32  miles;  frx>m  Apollonia  to  Thessalonica  36 
miles."  Luke's  record  of  Paulas  journey  through 
these  places  (Acts  xvii.  1)  almost  reminds  us  of  a 
leaf  from  a  traveller's  note-book.  Paul  spent  a 
night  probably  at  Apollonia  as  well  as  at  Amphip- 
olis; hr  he^  was  hastening  to  Thessalonica,  and 
couki  make 'the  journey  between  the  pkices  in  a 
single  day.  Pliny  mentions  Apollonia  {Hist.  NaU 
iv.  10):  "regio  Mygdonise  subjacens,  in  qua  re- 
cedoites  a  man  Apollonia,  Arothusa."  At  the 
present  day  the  site  has  not  been  ascertained  with 
certainty.  There  is  known  to  be  a  little  village, 
PiAUmOy  with  nuns,  just  south  of  Lake  Beckik 
(B6\firi,  vEsch.  Pers,  490)  which  possibly  perpet- 
uates the  ancient  name.  Both  Ousin^ry  (  Voyage 
dans  la  Macetkine^  p.  115)  and  Leake  {Northern 
(Jrttct,  i.  368)  ww  the  village  at  a  distance,  and 
incline  to  place  Apollonia  there.  Tafel  would  place 
it  further  to  tlie  northwest  (see  his  De  Via  Mil- 
ilaii  Rminnorwn  Egnalia\  at  KHaaliy  a  post- 
station  7  hours  from  SalonUd^  on  the  road  to  Con- 
stantinople (Murray's  Handbook  of  Greece,  p.  432). 
The  position  may  be  correct  enough  in  either  case, 
as  there  is  some  uncertainty  respecting  the  Mne  of 
the  Egnatian  Way  in  ports  of  its  course.  See  Am- 
PHIFOUS.  H. 

APOLLO'NIUS  OAiroAX<^wof :  [Apollo- 
Mttf]),  the  son  of  Hirasseus  governor  of  Coele- 
Syria  and  Phcenioe,  under  Selkucus  IV.  Philo- 
PATOR,  B.  c.  187  ff.,  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Jews 
(2  Mace  iv.  4),  who  urged  the  king,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Simon  the  commander  {arparrry6s)  of 
the  temple,  to  plunder  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (2 
Haec.  iU.  5  ff.).  The  writer  of  the  Declamation 
OQ  the  Maccabees,  printed  among  the  works  of  Jo- 
nphoft    lelates  of  ApoUonius   the  circumstances 
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whkk  are  commonly  referred  to  his  cmisBary  Hdt* 
odorus  {De  Mace.  4;  cf.  2  Mace  iii.  7  ff.). 

2.  An  officer  of  Antu)chus  Epiphanes,  governor 
of  Samaria  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §  5;  7,  §  1),  %(ho  led 
out  a  large  force  against  Judas  Maecaba.'us,  but  was 
defeated  and  slam  b.  c.  166  (1  Mace  iii.  10-12; 
Joseph.  AnL  xii.  71).  He  is  probably  the  suds 
person  who  was  chief  commissioner  of  the  revesua 
of  Judaea  {&pxvy  <f>opo\oylast  1  Mace.  i.  29;  cf. 
2  Mace.  V.  24),  who  spoiled  Jerusalem,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  Sabbath  (2  Mace.  v.  24-26),  and 
occupied  a  fortified  position  there  (b.  c.  It 8)  (1 
Mace.  i.  30  ff.}. 

3.  The  son  of  Menestheus  (possibly  identical 
with  the  former),  an  envoy  commissioned  (b.  c. 
173)  by  Antk)chus  Epiphanes  to  congratukite  Ptol- 
emaeus  Philometor  on  his  being  enthroned  (2  ^lacc. 
iv.  21).  An  ambassador  of  the  same  name  was  at 
the  head  of  the  embassy  which  Antiochus  aent  to 
Rome  (Liv.  xlii.  6). 

4.  llie  son  of  Genna^us  {d  rov  rcyva/ov,  it 
seems  impossible  that  this  can  be  de«  edUn  ApolL 
Sohn,  Luth.),  a  Syrian  general  under  Antiochus  T. 
Eupator  c.  b.  c.  163  (2  Mace.  xii.  2). 

6.  The  Daiak  (A«bt,  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4,  §  S, 
i.  e.  one  of  the  Dahae  or  Dai,  a  people  of  Sogdii&naX 
a  governor  of  Coele-Syria  {rhy  oina  M  ic.  2. 1 
Mace.  X.  69)  imder  Alexander  Balas,  who  enibraoed 
the  cause  of  his  ri\'al  Demetrius  Nieator,  and  was 
appointed  by  him  to  a  chief  commai.d  (1  Mace 
I'  c.  icar/<m)(rc,  Vulg.  consdhdt  dvctm).  If  be 
were  the  same  as  the  ApoUonius  whom  Polybius 
mentions  as  foster-brother  and  confidant  of  Deme- 
trius I.  (probably  a  son  of  (3)  9voiy  (nrapx^yrov 
aie\4polVf  MeKedypov  icol  MtyeffBdcas,  Polyb. 
xxxi.  21,  §  2),  his  conduct  is  easily  iDtelligible. 
ApoUonius  raised  a  large  force  and  attacked  Jona- 
than, the  aUy  of  Alexander,  but  was  entirely  de- 
fiBated  by  him  (b.  c.  147)  near  Aeotus  (1  Mace  x. 
70  ff.).  Josephus  {AnL  xiii.  4,  §  3  f.)  represents 
ApoUonius  as  the  general  of  Alminder  at  the  time 
of  his  defeat;  but  this  statement,  though  it  has 
foimd  advocates  (Wemsdorf^  dejide  Ubr,  Mace.  p. 
135,  yet  doubtfully),  appears  to  be  untenable  on 
intenui  grounds.     Cf.  Grinun,  1  Mace  x.  69. 

B.  F.  W.      . 

APOLLOPH'ANES  CAwoAAo^K^mf :  Apo^ 
kphanes),  a  Syrian,  kiUed  by  Judas  Maocafaiaeiii 
(2  Mace  x.  37). 

APOLXOS   ('AiroXA<^j,  ♦.  e   AwoAX<6riot 

[belonging  to  Apollo],  as  the  Codex  Bezie  actoally 
gives  it,  or  perhaps ' AwoWSittpos  [ffij^  ofApoUo]\ 
a  Jew  trom  Alexandria,  eloquent  {\6ytosy  whidi 
may  also  mean  learned),  and  mighty  in  the  Script- 
ures:  one  instructed  in  tly  way  of  the  Lard 
(Christ)  according  to  the  imperfect  view  of  the 
disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  (Acts  xviu.  25),  but 
on  his  coming  to  Ephesus  during  a  temporary  ab- 
sence of  St.  Paul,  A.  D.  54,  more  perfectly  taught 
by  Aquila  and  Prisdlia.  After  this  he  became  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  first  in  Achaia,  and  then  in 
Corinth  (Acts  xviu.  27,  xix.  1),  where  be  watered 
that  which  Paul  had  planted  (1  Cor.  iU.  6).  Wheo 
the  apostle  wrote  his  first  Epistle  to  t)te  Corinthiant, 
ApoUos  was  with  or  near  him  (1  Cor.  xvi.  12), 
probably  at  Ephesus  in  A.  D.  57.  We  hear  of  him 
then  that  he  was  unwilling  at  that  time  to  journey 
to  Corinth,  but  would  do  so  when  he  shoukl  have 
convenient  time  He  is  mentioned  but  occe  mon 
in  the  N.  T.,  in  Tit  Ui.  13,  where  Titus  ia  deaira) 
to  **  bring  Zenas  the  lawyer  and  ApoUos  on  their 
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My  dOlgentlv.  that  nothing  may  be  wanUng  to 
them/'  After  this  nothii^  is  kiiown  of  him. 
IWitioD  makes  him  bishop  of  Ccsarea  {Menoiitg. 
totsc  ii.  b.  17).  The  exact  part  which  ApoUos 
took  m  the  missionary  work  of  the  apostolic  age 
MD  never  be  ascertained ;  and  much  fruitless  con- 
jecture has  been  spent  on  the  subject  After  the 
wtiie  amity  between  St.  Paul  and  him  which 
ippean  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  it  is 
bantly  posuble  to  imagine  any  important  difference 
in  the  doctrines  which  they  taught  Certainly  we 
eumot  accede  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  aoAia 
igainst  which  the  apostle  so  often  warns  the  Cor- 
inthians, was  a  chitfacteristic  of  the  teaching  of 
ApoUos.  Thus  much  may  safely  be  granted,  that 
there  may  have  been  difference  enough  in  the  out- 
waid  character  and  expression  of  the  two  to  attract 
the  brer  of  eloquence  and  phiknophy  rather  to 
ApoOos,  somewhat,  perhaps,  to  the  disparagement 
of  StPauL 

Much  ingenwty  has  been  spent  in  Germany  m 
iefinmg  the  four  parties  in  the  church  at  Corinth, 
supposed  to  be  indicated  1  Cor.  i.  12;  and  the 
ApoUos  party  has  been  variously  characterized.  See 
Nesnder,  P/am.  «.  Ldtung,  p.  378  ffl  4th  ed.; 
Cooybeare  and  Howson,  Lift  and  Epistles  of  St. 
Pad,  toI.  i.  p.  628,  vol.  U.  pp.  6-11,  2d  ed.; 
Winer  lefere  to  Pfizer,  D'us.  de  ApolUme  doctore 
apottoL^  Altorf,  1718;  Hop^  Comtn.  de  ApoUone 
p$eudo-doetor€.  Hag.  1782;  and  especially  to  Hey- 
mann.  m  the  Saxon  Exegetische  Studien,  ii.  213 
tt  H.  A. 

*  Tlie  coi\}ecture  of  Luther,  that  ApoUos  was  the 
sothor  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  has  been  &- 
nxed  by  many  eminent  scholars,  among  whom  may 
be  named  Osiander,  Beausobre,  lie  Clerc,  Heu- 
nann,  Zleglcr,  Semkr,  Dindorf,  Bertholdt,  Schott, 
Bteek,  Norton,  Feilmoser  (Cath.),  Credner,  Lutter- 
\»k  (C^.),  De  Wette  (without  confidence),  Tho- 
bck,  Reuss,  Bunaen,  Liinemann,  and  Alford.  See 
Bleek,  Brief  an  die  Hebr.  i.  423-430;  Norton  m 
the  Ckristifin  Eximiner  fiwr  July  182»,  vi.  338- 
843;  and  Alford's  Prolegomena  to  the  Epistle,  ch, 
L  sect  L  §§  180-491.  [Hebrews,  Epistle  to 
THE.]  A. 

APOLL'YON  CAwoX\A»r:  ApoUyon),  or,  as 
ft  is  literally  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  of  Rev. 
ix.  11,  *^  a  destroyer,"  is  the  rendering  of  the  He- 
brew word  Abaddon,  "  the  angel  of  the  bottom- 
Ibb  pit"  The  Vulgate  adds,  **Latine  habens 
Bomen  Exterminans."  The  Hebrew  term  is  reaUy 
alistraei,  and  signifies  **  destruction,"  in  which 
sense  it  oecnrs  in  Job  xxvt  6,  xxviii.  22;  Prov.  xv. 
\U  and  other  passages.  The  angel  ApoUyon  is 
farther  described  #8  the  king  of  the  k>custs  which 
fose  bom  the  smoke  of  the  bottomless  pit  at  the 
mmding  of  the  fifth  trumpet  From  the  occur- 
Rnce  of  the  vronl  m  Ps.  kxxviii.  11,  the  Rabbins 
have  made  Abaddon  the  nethermost  of  the  two 
Rgkms  into  which  they  divided  the  under  world. 
Bat  that  in  Rer.  Ix.  11  Abaddon  is  the  nngd,  and 
not  the  abyss,  is  perfecUy  evident  in  the  Greek. 
There  is  no  authority,  for  eonneeting  it  with  the 
destroyer  aflnded  to  in  1  Cor.  x.  10;  and  the  ex- 
pbnation,  quoted  by  Bengel,  that  the  name  is  given 
bi  Hebrew  and  Greek,  to  show  that  the  kxnists 
would  be  destructive  aUke  to  Jew  and  Gentile,  is 
lv-€etdied  and  unnecenary.    The  etymok)gy  of 
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Asmodeus,  the  king  of  the  demons  in  Jewish 
mythology,  seems  to  point  to  a  connection  with 
Apollyon,  in  his  character  as  "  the  destroyer,'  or 
the  destroying  angel.  See  also  Wisd.  xviii.  22, 26. 
[ASMUDEUS.]  W.  A.  W. 

APOSTLE  (iw<{<rToAoj,  one  sent  forth),  the 
official  name,  in  the  N.  T.,  originally  of  those 
Twelve  of  the  disciples  whom  Jesus  chose,  to  send 
forth  first  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  to  be  with  Hhn 
during  the  course  of  his  ministry  on  earth.  After- 
wards it  was  extended  to  others  who,  though  not 
of  the  number  of  the  Twelve,  yet  were  equal  with 
them  in  oflSce  and  dignity.  The  word  also  appears 
to  have  been  used  in  a  non-official  sense  to  desig- 
nate a  much  wider  circle  of  Christian  messengers 
and  teachers  (see  2  Cor.  vui.  23;  Phil.  ii.  25). 
It  is  only  of  those  who  were  officially  designated 
Apostles  that  we  treat  in  this  article.** 

The  original  qualification  of  an  apostle,  as  stated 
by  St.  Peter,  on  occasion  of  electing  a  successor  to 
the  traitor  Judas,  was,  that  he  should  have  been 
personally  acquainted  with  the  whole  ministerial 
course  of  our  liord,  from  the  baptism  of  John  till 
the  day  when  He  was  taken  up  into  heaven.     He 
himself  describes  them  as  *'  they  that  had  continued 
with  Him  in  his  temptations  "  (Luke  xxii.  28).    By 
this  close  personal  intercourse  with  Him  they  were 
peculiarly  fitted  to  give  testimony  to  the  faicts  of 
redemption ;  and  we  gather  from  his  own  words  in 
John  xiv.  26,  xv.  26,  27,  vn,  18,  that  an  especial 
bestowal  of  the   Spirit's  influence  was    prranted 
them,  by  which  their  memories  were  quickened, 
and  tbdr  power  of  reproducing  that  which  they 
had  heard  from  Him  increased  above  the  ordinary 
measure  of  man.     The  Apostles  were  firom  the 
lower  ranks  of  life,  simple  and  uneducated ;  some 
of  them  were  related  to  Jesus  according  in  the 
flesh ;  some  had  previously  been  disciples  of  John 
the  Baptist.     Our  Lord  chose  them  eariy  in  his 
public  career,  though  it  is  uncertain  precisely  at 
what  time.     Some  of  them  had  certainly  partly 
attached  themselves  to  Him  before;  but  after  Uieir 
caU  as  apostles,  they  appear  to  have  been  continu- 
ously with  Hun,  or  in  his  service.     They  seem  to 
have  been  all  on  an  equality,  both  during  and  after 
the  ministry  of  Christ  on  earth.     We  find  one 
indeed,  St  Peter,  from  fervor  of  personal  charac- 
ter, usually  prominent  among  them,  and  disUn- 
guished  by  having  the  first  place  assigned  him  in 
founding  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  churches  [Peter]  ; 
but  we  never  find  the  slightest  trace  in  Scripture 
of  any  superiority  or  primacy  bang  in  consequence 
accorded  to  him.     We  also  find  that  he  and  two 
others,  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedce,  are 
admitted  to  the  inner  privacy  of  our  Lord's  acts 
and  sufferings  on  several  occasions  (Mark  v.  37; 
Matt  xvii.  1  ffl,  xxvi.  37);  but  this  is  no  proof 
of  superiority  hi  rank  or  office.      Eariy  m  our 
liord^s  ministry.  He  sent  them  out  two  and  two  to 
preach  repentance,  and  perform  miracles  in  his 
name  (Matt  x.;  Luke  ix.).    This  their  mistion 
was  of  the  nature  of  a  solemn  call  to  the  children 
of  Israel,  to  whom  it  was  confined  (Matt  x.  5,  6). 
There  is,  however,  in  his  charge  to  the  Apostles  on 
this  occasion,  not  a  word  of  their  proclaiming  his 
own  mission  as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Their  preaching  was  at  this  time  strictly  of  a  prft- 
paratory  khid,  resembUng  that  of  John  the  Dapiisti 
the  Lord*s  forerunner. 


•Vor  a  SII&!  diflcn«ion  of  this  topic,  sea  a  di88ei>   Prof.  Ughtfoot,  St.  AniTi  J^.  to  th»  Gnatians^  p^ 
loa  tlM  "  Name  aud  OOoe  of  an  ApostU,^  by  |  89-07.  Q* 
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The  Apostles  M-ere  esrly  warned  by  their  Master 
of  the  solemn  nuture  and  the  danger  of  their  call- 
ing (Matt.  X.  17),  but  were  not  intrusted  with  any 
eK>teric  doctrines,  of  which  indeed  his  teaching, 
being  eminently  and  entirely  practical,  did  not  ad- 
mit. They  accompanied  Him  in  his  journeys  of 
teaching  and  to  the  Jewish  feasts,  saw  his  wonder- 
ful works,  heard  his  discourses  addressed  to  the 
people  (Matt.  v.  1  ff.,  xxiii.  1  ff.;  Luke  iv.  13  ff.) 
or  those  which  He  held  with  learned  .lews  (Matt 
six.  13  fT.;  Luke  x.  25  ff.),  made  inquiries  of  Him 
on  religious  matters,  sometimes  concerning  his 
own  sayings,  sometimes  of  a  general  nature  (Matt. 
xiiL  10  ff.,  XV.  15  ff.,  xviii.  1  ff.;  Luke  viii.  9  ff., 
xii.  41,  xvii.  5:  John  ix.  2  ff.,  xiv.  5, 22  al.):  some- 
times they  worked  miracles  (Mark  ri.  13;  Luke  ix. 
6),  sometimes  attempted  to  do  so  without  success 
(Matt.  xvii.  16).  lliey  recognized  their  Master  as 
the  Christ  of  God  (Matt.  xvi.  IG;  lAike  ix.  20), 
and  ascribed  to  Him  supernatural  power  (Luke 
ix.  54),  but  in  the,  recognition  of  the  spiritual 
teaching  and  mission  of  Christ,  they  marie  very 
slow  progress,  held  back  as  they  were  by  weakness 
of  apprdiension  and  by  natural  prejudices  (Matt. 
XV.  16,  xvi.  22,  xvii.  20  f.;  Luke  ix.  54,  xxiv.  25; 
John  xvi.  12).  They  were  compelled  to  ask  of  Him 
the  explanation  of  even  his  simplest  parables  (Mark 
viii.  14  ff.;  Luke  xii.  41  ff.),  and  openly  confessed 
their  weakness  of  fiiith  (Luke  xxii.  5).  Even  at  the 
remoMd  of  our  Ix)rd  fix>m  the  earth  they  were  yet 
weak  in  their  knowledge  (Luke  xxiv.  21 ;  John  xvi. 
12),  though  He  had  for  so  long  been  carefully  pre- 
paring and  instructing  them.  And  when  that  hap- 
pened of  which  He  had  so  often  forewarned  them, 
—  his  apprehension  by  the  chief  priests  and  Phari- 
sees, —  they  all  forsook  Him  and  fled  (MaU.  xxri. 
56,  Ac.).  They  left  hu  burial  to  one  who  was  not 
o{  their  number  and  to  the  women,  and  were  only 
convinced  of  his  resurrection  on  the  very  plainest 
proofs  famished  by  Himself.  It  was  first  when 
this  Ceu^  became  undeniable  that  light  seems  to  have 
entered  their  minds,  and  not  even  then  without  his 
own  special  aid,  opening  their  understandings  that 
they  might  understand  the  Scriptures.  Even  after 
that,  many  of  them  returned  to  their  common  oc- 
cupations (John  xxi.  3  ff.),  and  it  required  a  new 
direction  from  the  lx>nl  to  recall  them  to  thdr  mis- 
iion  and  reunite  them  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  i.  4). 
Before  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spuit  on  the  Church, 
Peter,  at  least,  seems  to  have  been  specially  inspired 
by  Him  to  declare  the  prophetic  sense  of  Scripture 
respecting  the  traitor  Judas,  and  direct  his  place  to 
be  filled  up.  On  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  ten  days 
after  our  Lord^s  ascension,  the  Holy  Spirit  came 
down  on  the  assembled  church  (Acts  ii.  Iff.);  and 
fhun  that  time  the  Apostles  became  altogether  dif- 
ferent men,  giving  witness  with  power  of  the  life 
and  death  anid  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  he  had  de- 
clared they  should  (I^ke  xxiv.  48;  Acts  i.  8,  22, 
iL  32,  iii.  15,  v.  32,  xiii.  31).  First  of  aU  the 
mother-church  at  Jerusalem  grew  up  under  then* 
hands  (Acts  iii.-vii.),  and  their  superior  dignity  and 
power  were  miiversally  acknowledged  by  the  rulers 
and  the  people  (Acts  v.  12  ff.).  Even  the  persecu- 
tion which  arose  about  Stephen,  and  put  the  first 
check  on  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  Judaea,  does 
not  seem  to  have  brought  peril  to  the  Apostles  (Acts 
viii  1).  Their  first  mission  out  of  Jerusalem  was 
to  Samaria  (Acts  viii.  5  ff.  14),  where  the  Ijord 
himself  had,  during  hb  ministry,  sown  the  seed 
of  the  GospeL  Here  ends,  prpperiy  speaking  (or 
nther  perhaps  with  the  general  visitation  hinted  at 
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in  ^cts  ix.  32),  the  first  period  of  the  ApoaUof 
agency,  during  which  its  centre  is  Jenisalem,  aa^ 
ti:e  prominent  figure  is  that  of  St  Peter.  Agree* 
ably  to  the  promise  of  our  Lord  to  him  (Matt,  xri 
18),  which  we  conceive  it  impossiltle  to  understand 
otherwise  than  in  a  personal  sense,  he  among  the 
twelve  foundations  (Kev.  xxi.  14)  was  the  stone  on 
whom  the  Church  was  first  built;  and  it  was  his 
privilege  first  to  open  the  doors  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  Jews  (Acts  ii.  14,  42)  and  to  Gentiks 
(Acts  X.  11).  The  centre  of  the  second  period  of 
the  i4>06tolic  agency  is  Antioch,  where  a  church 
soon  was  built  up,  consisting  of  Jews  and  Gentiks; 
and  the  centra]  figure  <^  this  and  of  the  subsequent 
period  is  St.  Paul,  a  convert  not  originally  belong- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  Twelve,  but  wonderfully 
prepared  and  miraculously  won  fbr  the  high  office 
[Paul].  This  period,  whose  history  (all  that  we 
know  of  it)  is  rehited  in  Acts  xi.  19-30,  xiii.  1-5, 
was  marked  by  the  united  working  of  Paul  and  the 
other  apostles,  in  the  cooperation  and  intocourse 
of  the  two  churches  of  Antioch  and  JenisakoL 
From  this  time  the  third  apostolic  period  opens, 
marked  by  the  almost  entire  disappearance  of  the 
Twelve  from  the  sacred  narrative,  and  the  excluai?e 
agency  of  St.  Paul,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. The  whole  of  the  remaining  narrative  of  the 
Acts  is  occupied  Iwith  his  missionary  journeys; 
and  when  we  leave  him  at  Rome,  all  the  Gentile 
churches  ttom  Jerusalem  round  about  unto  lUyricum 
owe  to  him  their  foundation,  and  look  to  him  for 
supervision.  Of  the  missionary  agency  of  the  rest 
of  the  Twelve,  we  know  absolutely  nothing  fitnn 
the  sacred  narrative.  Some  notices  we  have  of 
their  persona]  history,  which  will  be  found  vndcr 
theur  respective  names,  together  with  the  principal 
legends,  trustwortiiy  or  untrustworthy,  which  have 
come  down  to  us  respecting  them.  See  Peter, 
James,  John  especially.  As  regards  the  apo$tolie 
office,  it  se^ns  to  have  been  preeminenUy  tliat  of 
founding  the  churches,  and  upholding  them  bj 
supernatural  power  specially  bestowed  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  ceased,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  its 
first  holders  —  all  continuation  of  it,  from  the  verj 
conditions  of  its  existence  (cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  1),  being 
impossible.  The  MaKowos  of  the  ancient  churches 
coexisted  with,  and  did  not  in  any  sense  succeed, 
the  Apostles;  and  when  it  is  claimed  for  bishops  or 
any  church  officers  that  they  are  their  successors, 
it  can  be  understood  only  chronologically,  and  n<^ 
officially. 

The  work  which  contains  the  friUest  acooant  of 
the  agency  of  the  Aposties  within  the  limits  of  the 
N.  T.  history  is  Neander's  treatise,  Gegch.  dtr 
PJlanzung  vnd  Leitung  der  chrUtUchtn  Kitrhe 
durck  die  Apostel,  4th  editionf  Hambm^,  1847. 
More  ample,  but  fer  less  ufiteresting,  notices  may 
be  found  in  Cave's  Andq.  Apost.y  or  History  of 
the  Aposties,  Ix>nd.  1677.  H.  A. 

*  The  oWer  works  of  Benson,  HigL  of  the  Fir$l 
Planting  of  the  Christian  Religion,  2d  ed.,  3  vol., 
TxMid.  1756,  4to,  and  I^ardner,  Hi$L  of  the  Apot. 
ties  and  KvangeUtts,  deserve  mention  here.  See 
also  Stanley,  Sermons  and  Essays  on  the  ApottoHc 
Age,  2d  ed.,  Oxfbrd,  1852,  Renan,  I^s  ApdtreSy 
Paris,  1866,  and  the  literature  referred  to  under 
the  art.  Acts  ok  the  Apostles.  A. 

♦APOTHECARIES  occurs  m  Neh.  iiL  8 
(A.  V.)  for  D'^Pf;'^,  supposed  to  mean  *'Derftam 
era"  or  "makers  of  ointments"  (in  the  Sept 
strangely  *P»x«fM»  m  &  prop^  name).     In  thk 
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«ift  belonged  (72)  Hananiah,  one  of  the  builders 
of  the  wan  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iiL  8),  where  the 
A.  y.,  with  a  miaapprehension  of  the  idiom,  ren- 
den  **  a  aon  of  ODC  of  the  apothecaries.**         H. 

APPAIM  (C^5S  [the  mj€trUi]:  *Awf»afy; 
IT«^  Bfpfufi;]  Akx.  A^^fi:  ApphtOm),  Son 
of  Nadab,  and  desoendea  Ihnn  Jerahmeel,  the 
foondfc  of  an  important  fiuuily  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah  (1  dir.  iL  30,  31).  The  snooesaion  fell  to  hhn, 
as  his  dder  brother  died  witiMMit  iasoe. 

W.  A.  W. 

APPEAL.    The  principle  of  appeal  was  recog- 
nii^ed  bj  the  Mosaic  law  in  the  establishment  of  a 
central  court  under  the  presidency  of  the  judge  or 
ruler  for  the  tiiiie  being,  before  which  all  cases  too 
difficult  for  the  local  courts  were  to  be  tried  (Deut 
xTiL  8-9).     Winer,  indeed,  infers  torn  Josephus 
{AmL  iv.  8,  §  14,  iu^arffiw4ro9<ray,  sc.  ol  Hucaa- 
ToO  that  this  was  not  a  propor  court  of  appeal,  the 
local  judges  and  not  the  litigants  bdng,  according 
to  the  above  language,  the  appellants:  but  these 
words,  taken  in  connection  with  a  former  passage  in 
the  same  chapter  («!  ris  -  -  -  rivk,  olr/oy  'rpo4f>4' 
f0i)  may  be  regarded  simply  in  the  light  of  a  gen- 
eral direction.     According  to  the  above  regulation, 
the  appeal  lay  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  to  the  judge 
(Jndg.  iv.  5),  and  under  the  monarchy  to  the  king, 
who  appears  to  have  deputed  certain  persons  to 
inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  record  his 
decision  thereon  (3  Sam.  xv.  3).   Jehoshaphat  dele- 
gated his  judicial  auth<Mity  to  a  court  permanently 
ertablished  for  the  purpose  (2  Chr.  xix.  8).     These 
eourts  were  reestablished  by  Ezra  (Ezr.  viL  25). 
After  the  institution  of  the  Sanhedrim  the  final 
-  appeal  lay  to  them,  and  the  various  stages  through 
vhiefa  a  case  might  pass  are  thus  described  by  the 
Talmndists:  from  the  local  consistory  before  which 
the  cause  was  first  tried,  to  the  consistory  that  sat 
i&  the  neighboring  town;  thence  to  the  courts  at 
Jerusalem,  comnoencing  in  the  court  of  the  23  that 
at  in  the  gate  of  Shushan,  proceeding  to  the  court 
that  sat  in  the  gate  <^  Nicanor,  and  concluding 
with  the  great  council  of  the  Sanhedrim  that  sat  in 
^  the  room  Gazith  (Carpzov.  Appar.  p.  571). 

A  Roman  citizen  under  the  republic  had  the 
right  of  appealing  m  criminal  cases  from  the  de- 
cisoo  of  a  magistrate  to  the  people;  and  as  the 
emperor  succeeded  to  the  power  of  the  people,  there 
was  an  appeal  to  him  in  the  last  resort.  (See  Did. 
ofAKt.  art  Appellatio). 

St  Paul,  as  a  Boman  citizen,  exercised  a  right 
of  appeal  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  kx»l  court  at 
Jernnlem  to  the  emperor  (Acts  xxv.  11).  But 
u  DO  dedsion  had  been  given,  there  could  be  no 
Hip^  properly  speaking,  in  his  case:  the  lan- 
gnaf^uaed  (Acts  xxv.  9)  implies  the  right  on  the 
port  of  the  accused  of  electing  either  to  be  tried  by 
the  provincial  magistrate  or  by  the  emperor.  Since 
the  procedure  in  the  Jewish  courts  at  that  period 
was  of  a  mixed  and  undefined  character,  the  Roman 
ud  the  Jewish  authorities  coexisting  and  carrying 
on  the  oouraie  of  justice  between  them,  Paul  availed 
hknseif  of  his  undoubted  privilege  to  be  tried  by 
the  pare  Boman  law.  W.  L.  B. 

*  The  appeal  of  Paul  to  Caesar  (Acts  xxv.  11)  was 
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•  •This  is  not  strictly  eorreet  *AwvCa  does  not 
QMTiaActBzzviU.  16,or«laewher»lDthaN.T.  In 
fhtpMai^Bnteril  to  by  Alfiird  wa  have  'Awv^  (see 
AftnlgBBic).  A. 
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peculiar  as  laying  claim  not  to  the  revision  of  a 
sentence,  but  to  a  hearing  at  Rome  before  judg- 
ment had  been  rendered  elsewhere.  The  point  is 
not  without  its  difficulty,  and  deserves  a  more  ape- 
ciol  notice. 

Appeal  in  Roman  law  under  the  emperors  (for 
this  alone  concerns  us)  proceeded  on  the  principle 
that  the  emperor  was  the  supreme  judge,  and  all 
other  judges,  the  provincial  magistrates,  for  in. 
stance,  his  delegates.  Such  appeal  from  a  decision 
in  a  province,  when  allowed,  was  authenticated  by 
apoetoU  or  UtercB  ctimissoria,  which  contained  a 
notice  of  the  appeal  to  the  higher  court,  and  were 
accompanied  by  the  necessary  documents,  evidence, 
etc  The  appeal  did  not  necessarily  come  before 
the  emperor  in  the  first  instance,  but  he  del^ated 
the  matter  to  subordinate  persons,  as  to  consular 
men,  to  the  praefect  of  the  city,  and  particularly 
to  the  prsefect  of  the  prsetorium.  Appeal  was  al- 
lowed in  all  sorts  of  cases,  when  a  decision  vaUd 
in  form  had  been  given  by  the  inferior  court 
Where  the  judgment  was  formaUy  invalid,  a  ^ue- 
rda  nul&tcUis  was  necessary. 

The  apostle  Paul,  a  Roman  citizen,  was  brought 
to  trial  before  the  procurator  of  Judiea  on  the  duurge 
of  having  pro&ned  the  temple  and  of  having  h&sa 
"  a  mover  of  sedition  among  all  the  Jews  through- 
out the  world ;  *'  and  to  these  offenses  it  was 
sought  to  attach  political  importance  (Acts  xxv. 
8).  If  he  had  consented,  a  trial  might  have  been 
held  at  Jerusalem  before  the  procurator  Festua. 
But  Paul,  fearing  that  he  would  be  sacrificed  to 
the  malice  of  his  enemies,  if  such  a  trial  were  held, 
made  an  a]^)eal  to  the  emperor,  and  Festus,  after 
consulting  with  his  contiiium  or  asaessores^  alk>wed 
the  appeal  to  take  effect,  glad,  doubtless,  to  be  f^^eed 
from  the  responsibility  of  either  irritating  the  Jew- 
ish leaders  by  acquitting  Paul,  or  of  pronounoing 
an  innocent  man  guilty. 

llie  peculiarity  of  this  case  consisted  in  this: 
that  an  appeal  waa  taken  before  any  condenmatory 
decision  had  been  made,  whereas  an  appeal  implied 
a  verdict  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  ihia  aspect  of 
Paul's  trial,  or  to  illustrate  it  by  anak^^oos  in- 
stances. The  emperors,  however,  "  were  wont,  and 
sometimes  fix)m  the  best  motives,  to  prevent  the 
initiation  or  the  continuance  of  a  judicial  proceed- 
ing '*  (Geib,  Gesch.  d,  rdm.  Criminalproress,  p. 
484).  And  Walter  in  his  Gesdi.  d  r&m.  Rechk, 
ii.  347,  says  that  a  case  was  "  soroeUmes  sent  to 
the  emperor  by  the  proconsul  for  his  settlement  of 
it  without  a  previous  verdict,"  in  support  of  which 
be  cites  Fronto,  EpitL  ad  Marcum,  iL  15,  but  there 
is  a  mistaJce  in  the  citation.  The  emperors'  tribuni- 
dan  power  could  easily  involve  such  a  kind  of  appeal, 
which  would  be  no  stranger  than  to  quash  proceed, 
ings  before  a  verdict  (see  (jeib,  as  above).  For 
appeal  see  the  two  writers  referred  to,  and  Rein  in 
Pauly*8  Recd-EnctfcL  s.  v.  AppeUatio. 

T.  D.  W. 

APTHIA  CAw^^o,  a  Greek  form  of  the  Latm 
Appia^  written  *AwwUi,  Acts  xxviii.  15«),  a  Christian 
woman  addressed  jointly  with  Philemon  and  Ar- 
chippus  in  Philem.  2,  apparently  a  member  of  the 
former's  household,  seeing  that  the  letter  is  on  a 
fiunily  matter,  and  that  the  church  that  is  in  her 
house  is  mentioned  next  to  these  two,  and  not  im- 
probably his  wife  (Chrys.,  Theodoret).  Nothing 
more  is  said  or  known  ci  htsP  H.  A 


^  •  See,  more  ftiUy,  on  Philem.  ver.  3,  in  BchafPa  adl- 
tkA  of  Lan«»'s  Comnuntary  (N.  Y.  1867).  H. 
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APTHUS  CAit^oSj;  [Alex.  2cub<l>ovsy  Sin. 
Scnr^vs:]  Apphus)^  surname  of  Jonathan  Maoca- 
beus  (1  Mace.  ii.  5). 

APTII  FCRUM  CKirwloit  <b6oop,  Acta 
xiviii.  15  j  was  a  vtfy  well  known  station  (as  we 
Icam  {torn  Hor.  Sal,  i.  5,  and  Cic.  nd  Att.  ii.  10) 
on  the  Appian  Way,  the  great  road  which  led  from 
Rome  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Hay  of  Naples. 
8t  Paul,  ha\ing  landed  at  Puteoli  (ver.  13)  on  his 
arrival  from  Malta,  proceeded  mider  the  chai^  of 
the  centurion  along  the  Appian  Way  towards  Rome, 
and  foimd  at  Appii  Forum  a  group  of  Christians, 
who  had  gone  to  meet  him.  llie  position  of  this 
(dace  b  fixed  by  the  ancient  Itineraries  at  43  miles 
from  Rome  {JHn.  ArU.  p.  107;  /tin.  liter,  p.  611). 
'Hie  Jerusalem  Itinerary  calls  it  a  mutatio,  Horace 
describes  it  as  full  of  taverns  and  boatmen.  This 
arose  fit)m  the  circiuustance  that  it  was  at  the 
northern  end  of  a  canal  which  ran  parallel  with  the 
road,  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  Pomptine 
Marshes.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the 
site  mih  some  nuns  near  Titpond ;  and  in  foct 
the  43d  milestone  is  preser\'ed  there.  The  name 
is  probably  due  to  Appius  Claudius,  who  first  con- 
structed this  part  of  the  road ;  and  from  a  passage 
in  Suetonius,  it  would  appear  that  it  was  connected 
In  some  way  with  his  fEunily,  even  in  the  time  of 
St.  Paul.     [Three  Tavekns.]  J.  S.  H. 

APPLE-TREE,  APPLE  (nnsn,"  tap^ 
jpAach;  fA.9i\ov\  firi\4a^  Sym.  in  Cant  viii.  6; 
mahim^  mabu)*  Mention  of  the  apple-tree  occurs 
in  the  A.  V.,  in  the  following  passages.  Cant.  ii. 
3:  **  As  the  apple-tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood, 
io  b  my  beloved  among  the  sons.  I  sat  down  un- 
der his  shadow  with  great  delight,  and  his  fruit  was 
tweet  to  my  taste."  Cant.  viii.  5 :  **  I  raised  thee 
up  under  tiie  apple-tree:  there  thy  mother  brought 
thee  forth.''  Joel  L  12,  where  the  apple-tree  is 
named  with  the  vine,  the  fig,  the  pomegranate,  and 
the  palm-trees,  as  withering  under  the  desolating 
eflMs  of  the  locust,  palmer-worm,  4&o.  The  firuit 
of  this  tree  is  alluded  to  in  lYov.  xxv.  11 :  *' A  word 
fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  sil- 
ver." In  Cant  ii.  6 :  "  Comfort  me  with  apples, 
for  I  am  sick  of  love; "  vii.  8,  "  The  smell  of  thy 
nose  [shall  be]  like  apples." 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  say  with  any  d^ree  of 
certainty  what  is  the  specific  tree  denoted  by  the 
Hebrew  word  tappHiach.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg. 
afibrd  no  clue,  as  the  terms  /ai^Aov,  malum,  have  a 
wide  signification,  being  used  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  to  represent  almost  any  kind  of  tree-fruit; 
at  any  rate,  the  use  of  the  word  is  certainly  gen- 
eric; —  but  Celsius  {Hierob.  i.  255)  asserts  that  the 
qulnoe-tree  (Pyrus  cydtmia)  waa  very  often  called 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  mabts,  as  being, 
firom  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  ("  primaria 
malorum  species  ")  the  mahu,  or  laiKov  Kar*  i^o- 
')(^p.  Some  therefore,  with  Cel^us,  have  endeav- 
ored to  show  that  the  tappuach  denotes  the  quince; 
and  certainly  this  opinion  has  some  plausible  argu- 
ments in  its  favor.  The  fragrance  of  the  quince 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  ancients;  and  the 
fruit  **  was  pUoed  on  the  heads  of  those  images  in 
the  sleeping  apartments  which  were  reckoned  among 
the  household  gods  "  (Rosenniuller,  Botany  of  BibU^ 
Bib,  Cab,  p.  314;  Voss,  On  ViryiL  Eclog.  ii.  61). 


«•  rPSri,  a  ▼.  n?3,  tphmnt^  in  allusion  to  the 
VfufKOBMni  thefirah. 
*>  Bmm  the  act  expessed  by  the  twm  ivukofiokw 
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The  Arabians  make  especial  allusion  to  the  i 
tive  properties  of  this  fruit;  and  Celsius  (p.  261) 
quotes  Abu'l  Fadli  m  illustration  of  Cant  u.  5, 
^  Comfort  me  with  apples,  for  I  am  sick  of  kyve.'' 
"Its  scent,"  says  the  Arabic  autlior,  ** cheers  my 
soul,  renews  my  strength,  and  restores  my  breath." 
Phylarchus  (Histor,  lib.  vi.),  Rabbi  Sakmm  (in 
Cant  a.  8),  Pliny  {H.  N.  xv.  11),  who  uses  the 
words  odorii  ptxBttantistimi^  bear  similar  tesHmony 
to  the  ddicious  fngnnct  of  the  quince.  It  is  wcO 
known  that  among  the  ancients  the  quinee  was  sa- 
cred to  the  goddess  of  lo^-e ;  whence  statues  of  Vmm 
sometimes  represent  her  with  the  fruit  of  this  tree 
in  her  hand,  the  quince  being  the  ill-fiU«d  ^  i^^pfe 
of  discord  "  which  Paris  appropriately  enou^  pre- 
sented to  that  deity .^ 

Other  writers,  amongst  whom  may  be  mectioncd 
Dr.  Royle,  demur  to  the  opinion  that  the  qmnoe  is 
the  fruit  here  intended,  and  believe  that  the  citrai 
{Citrtts  medica)  has  a  far  better  claim  to  be  the 
tappuach  of  Scripture.  The  citron  belongs  to  the 
orange  fiimily  of  plants  (Aumntiacea)^  the  frtdt  tit 
which  tree,  together  with  the  lemon  ( C,  Umonium) 
and  the  lime  {C.  Umetta),  is  distinguished  fitoi  the 
orange  by  its  oblong  form  and  a  protuberance  at 
the  apex.  The  citron,  as  its  name  imports,  is  a  na- 
tive  of  Media  (Theophrast  Plant,  HisL  iv.  4,  $  2); 
and  according  to  Joeephus  {Ant,  xiii.  13,  §  5), 
branches  of  the  dtron-tree  were  ordered  by  law  (o 
be  carried  by  those  persons  who  attended  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  and  to  this  day  the  Jews  ofifer  cit- 
rons at  this  feast;  they  must  be  "  without  blemish, 
and  the  stalk  must  still  adhere  to  them  "  (Scryit, 
Herb,  p.  109).  "The  boughs  of  goodly  trees" 
(Lev.  xxiii.  40)  are  by  several  of  the  Jewish  rabbis 
understood  to  be  those  of  this  tree  (Celsius,  Ilierob. 
i.  251);  and  the  citron-tree  is  occasionally  repre 
sented  on  old  Samaritan  coins.  "  The  rich  color, 
fragrant  odor,  and  handsome  appearance  of  the  tree, 
whether  in  flower  or  in  fruit,  are,"  Dr.  Royle  asserts, 
"particularly  suited  to  the  passages  of  Scripture 
mentioned  above."  Dr.  Thomson  {Land  and  Book, 
p.  545),  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  &vor  of  the  trans- 
lation of  the  A.  y  ^  and  has  little  doubt  that  apple* 
is  the  correct  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word.  He 
says,  "  The  whole  area  (about  Askelon)  is  especially 
celebrated  for  its  apples,  which  are  the  largest  and 
best  I  have  ever  seen  in  this  country.  When  I  was 
here  in  June,  quite  a  caravan  started  for  Jerusalem 
loaded  with  them,  and  they  would  not  have  dis- 
graced even  an  American  orchard.  .  .  .  The  Arabic 
word  for  apple  is  almost  the  same  as  the  Hebrew, 
and  it  is  as  perfectly  definite,  to  say  the  least,  as 
our  English  word  —  as  much  as  the  word  for  grape, 
and  just  as  well  understood ;  and  so  is  that  tor  cit- 
ron :  but  this  is  a  comparatively  rare  fhiit  CitPDns 
are  also  very  large,  weighing  several  pounds  each, 
and  are  so  hard  and  indigestible,  that  they  cannot 
be  used  except  when  made  into  preserves.  The  tree 
is  small,  slender,  and  must  be  propped  up,  or  the 
fruit  will  bend  it  down  to  the  ground.  Nobody 
ever  thinks  of  sitting  under  its  shadow,  for  it  is  too 
small  and  straggling  to  make  a  shades  I  cannot 
believe,  therefore,  that  it  b  spoken  of  in  the  Ckoti- 
cles.  It  can  scarcely  be  called  a  tree  at  all,  much 
less  would  it  be  singled  out  as  among  the  choice 
trees  of  the  wood.  As  to  the  smell  and  color,  aU 
the  demands  of  the  Biblical  allusions  are  fuUj  met 


i&hol.  ad  Arlstoph.  Nub.  p.  180;  Theoer.  Id.  HL  10, 
V.  88,  &c. ;  Yirg.  Ed.  iU.  64)was  a  tokwi  of  lova.  loi 
numerous  testimonies  see  Cdsius,  Httnb,  L  266. 
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by  tbese  apples  of  Askelon;  and  no  doubt,  in  an- 
dent  times  and  in  royal  gardens,  their  cultivation 
was  &r  superior  to  wiiat  it  is  now,  and  ttie  fruit 
biger  and  more  fragrant.  Let  tapp&cich  therefore 
stand  tar  apple,  aa  our  translation  lus  it" 

Neither  the  quince  nor  the  citron  nor  the  apple, 
however,  appears  fuHj  to  answer  to  all  the  script- 
ural allttsions.  The  tappikich  must  denote  some 
tree  whidi  is  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  which  pos- 
sesses some  fragrant  and  restorative  properties,  in 
Older  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  Biblical  allu. 
tJODB.  Both  the  quince  and  the  citron  may  satisfy 
the  last-named  requirement;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
nid  that  either  of  these  fruits  are  sweet  to  the  taste. 
Dr.  Thomson,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  says 
(bat  the  dtron  is  **  too  straggling  to  make  a  shade;  '* 
but  in  Cant.  IL  3  the  (ofpAach  appears  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  otb&r  trees  of  the  wood,  and  it  would 
do  no  violence  to  the  passage  to  suppose  that  this 
tree  was  selected  fr<nn  amongst  the  rest  under 
which  to  redine,  not  on  account  of  any  extensive 
shade  it  afforded,  but  for  the  fragrance  of  its  fruit 
Ihe  expression  *'  under  the  shade "  by  no  means 
Deoessarily  implies  any  thing  more  than  '*  under  its 
branches.**  But  Dr.  Thomson's  trees  were  no  doubt 
small  specimeiis.  The  citron-tree  is  very  variable 
ss  regards  its  size.  Dr.  Kitto  {PicL  Bib.  on  Cant 
u.  3)  says  that  it  ^*  grows  to  a  fine  large  size,  and 
iflbcdsa  pkasantshade; "  and  Bisso,  m  his  Hittaire 
NttttrdU  des  Orange*^  speaks  of  the  citron-tree  as 
baving  a  magnificent  aspect 

The  passage  in  Cant  ii.  3  seems  to  demand  that 
the  fruit  of  the  tapp&ach  in  its  unprepared  state 
was  sweet  to  the  taste,  whereas  the  rind  only  of  the 
citron  is  used  as  a  sweetmeat,  and  the  pulp,  though 
it  is  lees  acid  than  the  lemon,  is  certainly  fu  from 
tweet  The  same  objection  would  apply  to  the  fruit 
of  the  quince,  which  is  also  fiir  fit>m  being  sweet 
ta>  the  taste  in  its  uncooked  state.  The  orange 
wookl  answer  all  the  demands  of  the  Scriptural 
passages,  and  <»ange-trees  are  found  in  Palatine; 
but  there  does  not  appear  sufficient  evidence  to 
ibow  that  this  tree  was  known  in  the  earlier  times 
tD  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  the  tree  having  been 
m  all  probability  introduced  at  a  later  period.  As 
to  the  apple-tree  being  the  ttqjpiktchy  moet  travel- 
kn  assert  that  this  fiiiit  is  generally  of  a  very  in- 
ferior quality,  and  Dr.  Thomson  does  not  say  that 
be  tasted  the  apples  of  Askelon.<i  Moreover  the 
apple  wonkl  hardly  merit  the  character  for  excellent 
fitagranoe  which  the  taj^pi&ach  is  said'to  have  pos- 
aeoed.  .The  question  of  identification,  therefore, 
anst  still  be  M  an  open  one.  The  citron  {4)pears 
to  have  the  best  claim  to  represoit  the  tof^riUichy 
but  there  is  iu>  conclusive  evidence  to  establish  the 
•pimon.  As  to  the  Apples  of  Sodom,  see  Yinb 
>p  Sodom. 

The  expression  ^^ apple  of  the  eye*'  occurs  in 
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o  Sfakoe  the  above  was  written  Dr.  Hooker  has  re- 
tomed  frtm  a  tour  in  Palestine,  and  remarks  in  a  letter 
to  tlM  author  of  this  artkle  —  <'  I  procured  a  great 
nany  plants,  but  rery  little  information  of  service  to 
joo,  though  I  made  every  inquiry  about  the  subject 
if  yoor  notes.  Ton  would  hardly  beliere  the  diffl- 
talty  in  getting  reliable  information  about  the  simplest 
AitgectB ;  e.  g.  three,  to  all  appearance  unexceptionable 
BtagUah  resident  authorities,  including  a  consul  and  a 
medteal  gaotleman,  assured  me  that  the  finest  apples 
a  S>Tia  grew  at  Joppa  and  Askelon.  The  Ibct  ap- 
peared so  improbable  that,  though  one  authority  had 
aUcn  them,  I  eenld  not  redst  prosecuting  the  inquiry, 
Md  at  last  found  a  gentleman  who  had  property  there, 


Deut  xxxii.  10;  Ps.  xvii.  8;  Prov.  vii.  2;  Lam.  iL 
18;  Zech.  ii.  8.  The  word  is  the  representative 
of  an  entirely  diflbrent  name  from  that  considered 
above :  the  Hebrew  word  being  Uh&n,f>  *'  little  man  *' 
—  the  exact  equivalent  to  the  English  jngnl,  the 
Latin  pupUla^  the  Greek  K6fn\'  It  is  curious  to 
observe  how  common  the  image  (**  pupil  of  the 
eye*')  is  in  the  languages  of  diflbent  nations. 
Gesenius  ( Thes.  p.  86)  quotes  from  the  Arabic,  the 
Syriac,  the  Ethlopic,  the  Coptic,  the  Persian,  in 
all  of  which  tongues  an  expression  similar  to  the 
English  "  pufdl  of  the  eye ''  is  found.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  same  figure  is  not  preserved  in  the  A.  V., 
which  Invariably  uses  the  expression  <«  apple  of  the 
eye''  (in  allusion  to  its  shape),  instead  of  giving 
the  literal  translation  from  the  Hebrew.    AY.  H. 

*  APPREHEND  (as  used  in  PhiL  ill.  12, 13, 
of  the  A.  y.)  meant  formeriy  <*  to  take  in  the  hand, 
or  by  the  hand,'*  (a  Latin  sense  of  the  word). 
Thus  Jeremy  Taylor  {Holy  Living ,  ii.  6)  says: 
"  There  is  nothing  but  hath  a  doubb  handle,  or  at 
least  we  have  two  hands  to  appi-thtnd  it."  Hence 
a  more  correct  rendering  now  would  be :  <<  If  that  I 
may  lay  hold  (iraraAc(/3«)  on  that  (t.  e.  the  rictor's 
crown,  ver.  14)  for  which  also  I  was  laid  hold 
upon"  (icoT€A^d)07jy).  "Brethren,  I  count  not 
myself  to  have  mid  hold,"  &c.  The  language  is 
evidently  figiu^ve,  deri\'ed  from  the  contests  of 
runners  in  the  stadium.     See  Games.  H. 

AQOriLA  CA^^Xaj:  Wolf,  Curm,  on  AeU 
xviiL  2,  believes  it  to  have  been  Grecised  from  the 
Latin  Aquila,  not  to  have  any  Hebrew  origin,  and 
to  have  been  adopted  as  a  Latin  name,  as  Paulus 
by  Saul),  a  Jew  whom  St  Paul  found  at  Corinth 
on  his  arrival  frtMU  Athens  (Acts  xviiL  2).  He  is 
there  described  as  Uovruchs  r^  7^vci,  from  the 
connection  of  which  description  with  the  foct  that 
we  find  more  than  one  Pontius  Aquila  in  the  Pon- 
tian  gens  at  Rome  in  the  days  of  the  Republic  (see 
Gc.  odFam,  x.  33;  Suet  C<m.  78;  DtcL  of  Biogr, 
art  Aquila  and  Pontius),  it  has  been  imagined 
that  he  may  have  been  a  fr-eedman  of  a  Pontius 
Aquila,  and  that  his  being  a  Pontian  by  birth  nuiy 
have  been  merely  an  inference  from  his  name.  But 
besides  that  this  is  a  point  on  which  St  Luke  could 
hardly  be  ignorant,  Aquila,  the  translator  of  the 
0.  T.  into  Greek,  was  also  a  native  of  Pontus.  At 
the  time  when  St  Paul  met  with  Aquila  at  Corinth, 
he  had  fled,  with  his  wife  Prisdlla,  from  Rome,  in 
consequence  of  an  order  of  CHaudius  commanding 
an  Jews  to  leave  Rome  (Suet  Claud,  25 — "  Judseos 
impulsore  C!hresto  assidue  tumuHuantes  Roma  ex- 
puht:"  see  Claudius).  He  became  acqiminted 
with  St  Paul,  and  they  abode  together,  and  wrought 
at  their  common  trade  of  making  the  Cilician  tent 
or  haur^oth  [Paul].  On  the  departtire  of  the 
apostle  from  Corinth,  a  year  and  six  months  after. 


and  knew  a  little  of  horticulture,  who  assured  me  they 
were  all  Qcnrcxs,  the  apples  being  abominable.'' 

*  In  lilce  manner  Mr.  Triatnun  says  {Lajid  of  Isrady 
p.  604)  that  he  scarcely  ever  saw  the  apple-tree  in  the 
Holy  lAud  except  on  a  fisw  liigh  situations  in  Lebanon 
and  in  the  region  of  Dunaeens.  The  question  does 
not  affect  at  all  the  accuracy  of  Scripture,  but  the 

meaning  of  H^^Sri  which  the  A.  V.  renders  "apple." 
Mr.  Tristram  concludes  ttuit  it  cannot  be  "  the  ap- 
ple "  that  is  intended,  but  is  "  the  apricot"         B. 

fr  Ptt:\<  hommutdus,  ^^^  f^-  *^*-  bomun 
cuius  ocuU,  t.  e.  pupilla,  in  qua  tanquam  in  speculA 
hcminis  imagunculsm  conspicimns  (Ges.  Tus.  s.  v.). 
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MfdOa  and  Aquik  aooompuiied  him  to  Ephesus 
Ml  hit  way  to  Syria.  There  they  remauied ;  and 
when  ApoUoe  came  to  Ephesua,  tmowing  only  the 
baptism  of  John,  they  took  liim  and  taught  him 
the  way  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly.  At  what 
Ume  they  became  Christians  is  micertaiu:  had 
Aquila  been  converted  before  his  first  meeting  with 
St.  Paul,  the  word  fuiBrrHis  would  hardly  have 
been  omitted  (see  against  this  view  Neander,  Pfl* 
tt.  Leit.  p.  333  f.,  and  for  it  Herzog,  EncykL  s.  v.). 
At  the  Ume  of  writing  1  Cor.,  Aquila  and  his  wife 
were  still  in  Ephesus  (1  Cor.  xvi.  19);  but  in  Rom. 
xvi.  3  ff.,  we  find  them  again  at  Rome,  and  their 
bouse  a  place  of  assembly  for  the  Christians.  They 
are  there  described  as  having  endangered  their  lives 
for  that  of  the  apostle.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  19,  they 
are  saluted  as  bdng  with  Timotheus,  probably  at 
Ephesus.  In  both  these  latter  places  the  form 
Prisca  and  not  PrisciUa  U  used. 

Nothing  further  is  Imown  of  either  of  them. 
The  Menvl  g,  Omcorum  gives  only  a  vague  tradi- 
tion  that  they  were  beheaded ;  and  the  MariyroL 
Ruin,  celelirates  both  on  July  8.  H.  A. 

*  We  must  advert  here  to  the  question  whether 
Luke  mentions  the  Nazarite  vow  (Acts  xviii.  18) 
of  Aquila  or  the  i^KMtle  Paul.  The  passage,  gram- 
niatioJly  viewed,  no  doubt  should  be  understood 
of  Aquila;  and  so  much  the  more,  it  is  ui^ged,  be- 
cause Luke  places  Priscilla's  name  before  Aquila's 
as  if  for  the  very  purpose  of  showing  that  Ktipdu- 
tvos  bek>ng8  to  'AkvAot,  and  not  IlaOAos.  So 
Grotius,  Kuinoel,  Wieseler,  Meyer,  and  others. 
On  the  contrary,  Neander,  Olshausen,  Hemsen,  De 
Wette,  Winer,  Wordsworth,  Lechler  (Lange's 
Bibtlwa-h^  p.  261),  with  others,  refer  the  vow  to 
the  apostle,  and  not  Aquila.  TiavXos  is  the  leading 
subject,  and  the  reader  connects  the  remark  spon- 
taneously with  him.  It  is  only  as  an  act  of  re- 
flection, on  perceiving  that  ^KkIXos  stands  nearer, 
that  the  other  connection  occurs  to  the  mind  as  a 
possible  one.  The  intervening  words  {kclL  a\ty 
ahr^  ....  'AK^Aas)  may  separate  Kftpdfituos 
and  IlavAof  from  each  other,  beoiuse  the  ckuse  is 
so  evidently  parenthetic,  and  because  ^(^Aci  has 
a  tendency  to  draw  its  several  subjects  towards  itself. 
That  no  stress  can  be  laid  upon  Luke's  naming 
PrisciDa  before  AquiU,  is  clear  from  Rom.  xvi.  3 
and  2  Tim.  iv.  19,  where  the  names  follow  each 
other  in  the  same  manner.  Some  principle  of  as- 
sociation, as  possibly  that  of  the  relative  superiority 
of  PrisdUa,  seems  to  have  made  it  customary  to 
speak  of  them  in  that  order.  Dr.  Howson  {Life 
and  EpUtles  of  SU  Paul,  i.  498)  maintains  that 
Aquila  assumed  the  vow ;  but  in  his  HuUean  Ltct- 
vre*  (p.  16,  note)  recedes  from  that  opinion  and 
ascribes  the  act  to  Paul.  H. 

AR  C^V)  and  AR  OF  MOAB  (3H1D  ly," 

Sam.  Vers.  T^W^^ :  [Num.  xxL  15]  "Hp;  [Deut 
U.  9,  18,  Rom.  Alex.  'Apo^ip,  Vat.  Sifcip;  29, 
Rom.  Vat  'AfHf^p,  Alex.  ApoijA,  Comp.-'A/*:]  Ar\ 
one  of  the  chief  places  of  Moab  (Is.  xv.  1;  Num. 
zxi.  28).^    From  the  Onomasticon  (Moab),  and 


ARAB 

from  Jerome's  Com.  on  b.  xv.  1,  it  appean  that  fai 
that  day  the  place  was  known  as  Areopoiis<^  and 
Rabbath-Moab,  ^^id  ett,  grandU  Moab''  (Reland, 
p.  5n;  Rob.  U.  166,  note).<<  The  site  is  stiH 
called  Rabba;  it  lies  about  half-way  between  Kertk 
and  ^bt  Wady  MojA,  10  or  11  miles  ftnm  each, 
the  Roman  road  passing  through  it.  The  remains 
are  not  so  important  as  might  be  imagined  (Irby, 
p.  140;  Burekh.  p.  877;  De  Saulcy,  U.  44-46,  and 
map  8). 

In  the  books  of  Moses  Ar  appears  to  be  used  as  a 
representative  name  for  the  whole  natioo  of  Moab; 
see  Deut  ii.  9,  18,  29;  and  also  Num.  xxi.  15, 
where  it  is  coupled  with  a  word  rarely  if  ever  used 

in  the  same  manner,  n?^,  "  the  dwtUmg  of  Ar." 

In  Num.  xxiL  36  the  almost  identical  words  *n^7 

D  are  rendered  ^  a  city  of  Moab,"  fidlowing  tfas 
Sam.  Vers.,  the  LXX.,  and  Vulgate.  G. 

*  Ritter's  view  (referred  to  in  the  «wte<')  thai  Ai 
was  not  the  present  Rabba,  but  was  situated  neai 
Aroer  on  the  Amon,  is  held  also  by  Hengstenberg 
(Ge$ch,  BUeams,  p.  234  £),  Keil  {PentaUmck^ 
iii.  146),  and  KurU  (6'esdt  de$  A.  Bumdts,  iL 
448).  Among  the  reasons  on  which  they  rdy  for 
this  opinion,  are  that  Ar  formed  the  northern 
boundary  of  Moab  (Num.  xxii.  36,  comp.  xxi.  15), 
whereas  Rabba  is  3  or  4  hours  ftirtber  south  in  the 
interior  of  Moab,  and  that  Ar  was  in  the  Wady  of 
the  Amon  (Deut  ii.  36;  Josh.  xiii.  9)  whereas 
Rabba  is  not  in  that  valley,  but  10  miles  or  more 
distant  from  it  Burckhardt  {Sgrin,  u.  636)  found 
«( a  fine  green  pasture-land  in  which  is  a  hill  with 
important  ruins,"  near  the  confluence  of  Wady 
Lejum  and  Wady  MAjib  (the  Amon)  which  may 
wdl  be  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ar. 
It  is  tme,  the  name  Areopolis,  which  was  the  Greek 
name  of  Ar,  was  applied  also  to  Rabba ;  but  then 
is  no  proof  that  this  was  done  till  after  the  destnie- 
tion  of  Ar  by  an  earthquake  in  the  4th  centniy 
(Jer.  ad  Jet.  xv.  1),  and  hence  the  name  maj  have 
designated  dififarent  places  at  different  times.  It  is 
possible,  as  Ritter  argues,  that  after  the  overthrow 
of  Ar,  the  capital  df  the  region,  the  name  waa 
transferred  to  Rabba,  which  was  the  next  in  rank 
and  became  then  the  seat  of  the  episcopate,  vfaich 
had  previously  been  at  Ar.  Dr.  Robinson  identifies 
Ar  with  Rabba,  but  without  specially  noUcing  the 
ol^jeotlons  to  that  view.  The  argument  against 
that  identification,  and  for  supposing  Ar  to  have 
been  on  the  Amon,  is  well  stated  in  Zeller's  BibL 
Wihib,  p.  95.  Raumer  held  at  firrt  a  diflteeni 
opinion,  but  changed  it  in  view  of  Hengsienbcfg's 
aiguments  (Pakutina,  p.  271,  4te  Aufl.).  Diei- 
ridi  also  agrees  with  Ritter,  and  distinguishes  Ar 
from  the  present  Rabba  m  Moab  {Ilebr.  u.  ChaUL 
Handw.  p.  680).  H. 

A'RACM^b^  [perh.  Uon  =  ^^:  'Apdi  Ara), 
One  of  the  sons  of  Jether,  the  head  of  a  fiunilj  of 
Asherites  (1  Chr.  vU.  38).  W.  A.  W. 

A'RAB    (27H    [anibuih]:    Atp4fA;    [Comp. 


a  According  to  GeMoias  (Jaaia,  p.  615),  an  old, 
probably  MoaUte,  form  of  the  word  n>V,  a  «<olty.*> 

b  Samaritan  Codex  and  Yerrion,  ^as  ftr  as  Moab," 
lesding  IVfatnV;  and  so  also  LXX.  !»«  M. 

c  We  have  Jerome's  testimony  that  Areopolis  was 
believed  to  be^iMm  *Ap«ot  iniA«t,  "thedtf  of  Ales'* 
?fan).    Tbto  to  a  good  instance  of  the  tmdMiojwlifeh 


Is  noticed  by  Trench  (English  Past  and  Present,  pp. 
218,  220)  as  existing  in  language,  to  tamper  with  tlM 
derivations  of  words.  He  gives  another  example  of  it 
in  " Hieroeolyma,"  quasi  iep<k,  "holy." 

d  Ritter  {SyHfn,  p.  1212.  18)  tiles  hard  to  maks 
out  that  AreopolLi  and  Ar-Moab  were  not  Mwntkal, 
and  that  the  latter  was  the  "city  in  the  midst  of  tbe 
wady  "  [Aaosa];  but  he  fcils  to  establish  his  point. 
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AU.]  Alex.  Ea«3:  Arab\  a  dt j  of  Judah  in  the. 
toonnUinoasm^^kt,  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
sf  Hebron.  It  is  mentkmed  only  in  Jodi.  zr.  62, 
lod  haa  not  yet  been  identified.  [Arbitb.] 

AB'ABAH  (i^^'^V :  "Apafia;  [BatBdpafia 
in  Josh.  xriiL  18;  see  also  note  a.*]  oan^)ettria, 
phmtii*)^  Josh,  xviii.  18.  Although  this  word 
appcan  in  the  Auth.  Yen.  in  its  original  shape 
only  in  the  vcfse  above  quoted,  yet  in  the  Hebrew 
teit  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 

1.  if  the  derivation  of  Gesenius  ( Thes,  p.  1066) 
ii  (0  be  accepted,  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the 
tenn  is  ** burnt  up*'  or  "waste,**  and  thence 
**iteri]e,**  and  in  accordance  with  this  idea  it  is 
employed  in  various  poetical  parts  of  Scripture  to 
de^gnate  generally  a  barren,  uninhabitable  district, 
—  **a  deadation,  a  dry  land,  and  a  €le»ert,  a  land 
vfaeran  no  man  dweUeth,  neither  doth  any  son  of 
nan  pass  thereby  *'  (Jer.  IL  43:  see  a  striking  re- 
muk  in  Martineau,  p.  396;  and  amongst  other 
paisages,  Job  zzir.  6,  xzzix.  6;  Is.  xxxiii.  9,  zxxv. 

1). 

3.  But  within  this  general  signification  it  is  plain, 
from  even  a  casoal  examination  of  the  topographical 
lecords  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible,  Uu^  the 
void  hss  also  a  more  special  and  local  force.  In 
these  esses  it  is  found  with  the  definite  article 

(''^^■;?'7,  ha-Arabah).  "Uie  Arabah,*'  and  is  also 
10  mentioned  as  clearly  to  refer  to  some  spot  or  dis- 
trict familiar  to  the  then  inhabitants  of  Palestine. 
This  district  —  although  nowhere  expressly  so  de- 
fined in  the  Bible,  and  although  the  peculiar  force 
of  the  word  "  Arabafi  **  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
regarded by  even  the  earliest  commentators  and 
mterpreters  of  the  Sacred  Books  ^  —  has  within  our 
own  times  been  identified  with  the  deep-simken 
TaDey  or  trench  which  forms  the  most  striking 
ifflong  the  many  striking  natural  features  of  Pal- 
ssUne,  and  which  extends  with  great  uniformity  of 
fimnation  tnm  the  slopes  of  Hermon  to  the  ^an- 
itie  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea;  the  most  remarkable  de- 
pRsoon  known  to  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  globe 
(Umnboldt,  Cosmos,  L  160,  ed.  Bohn;  see  also  301). 
Tlmmgh  the  northern  portion  of  this  extraordinary 
ftBuue  the  Jordan  rushes  through  the  lakes  (k 
Hulefa  snd  Gennesareth  down  its  tortuous  course  to 
the  deep  chasm  of  the  Dead  Sea.     Tliis  portion, 
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a  The  early  commentatovi  and  translators  seem  to 
hKn  orerlooked  or  neglected  the  fhct,  that  the  Jordan 
vaOej  and  iti  oontinuatfon  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  had 
a  fpedal  name  attached  to  them,  and  to  them  onty. 
By  Jooephos  the  Jordan  valley  ia  always  oaUed  the 
a^vf^Mr;  but  he  applies  the  aame  name  to  the  plain 
if  BKbadon.  Jerome,  in  the  OnomasticoHj  states 
1m  name  by  which  it  was  then  known  was  Aulon, 
4»A«r(i<.  channel);  but  he  preserves  no  such  distino- 
doD  in  the  Ynlgate,  and  renders  Arabah  by  ptanities^ 
mtumdOy  atmpestrioj  drMrtum,  by  one  or  idl  of  which 
be  Innalatea  indiscriminately  Uiahor,  Bekaa,  Blidbar, 
Sheiela,  Jeehimon,  equally  unmindftil  of  the  special 
tmt  attaching  to  aevetal  of  these  words.  Even  the 
amnate  Aqnila  has  fUled  in  this,  and  nses  Ills  ftivorite 
^V«Ai)  indiscrindnatdy.  The  Talmud,  if  we  may 
troat  the  aingle  lefarence  given  by  Beland  (p.  886), 
SMnttuai  the  Jordan  valley  under  the  name  Bekaah, 
a  word  at  that  time  of  no  tpecial  import.  The  Samar- 
Uaa  Verrion  and  the  Taigums  apparently  confbond  all 
vordi  for  valley,  pl*hif  or  low  country,  under  the  one 
cnn  Miahor,  which  was  originally  confined  strictly  to 
ttM  Ugh  imooth  downs  east  of  Jordan  on  the  upper 
kwl  fMnaoR]. 
Ia  the  ULX.  we  fteqosntly  find  the  wovda  'Apafid 


about  160  miles  fai  length,  is  known  amongst  tha 

Arabs  by  the  name  of  el-Ghor  ( y^i^t )?  ^  •P* 

peUation  which  it  has  borne  certainly  since  the  days 
of  Abulfeda.^  The  southern  boundary  of  the  Ghor 
has  been  fixed  by  Robinson  to  be  the  wall  of  diffii 
which  orosses  the  valley  about  10  miles  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Down  to  the  foot  of  these  difib  tito 
Ghor  extends;  from  their  summits,  southward  to 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  the  valley  changes  its  name, 
or,  it  woukl  be  more  accurate  to  say,  retains  its  okl 

of  Wady  d-Arabah  (ibjJtJI  g5*>'j)- 

Looking  to  the  indications  of  the  Sacred  Text 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  times  of  the  con- 
quest and  the  monarchy  the  name  **  Arabah  *'  was 
applied  to  the  valley  in  the  entire  length  of  both  its 
southern  and  northern  portions.     Thus.in  Deut.  t 

1,  probably,  and  in  Deut.  U.  8,  certainly  (A  Y. 
*«phun  "  in  both  cases),  the  allusion  is  to  the  south- 
em  portion,  while  the  other  passages  in  which  the 
name  occurs,  point  with  certainty — now  that  the 
klentificatjon  has  been  suggested  — to  the  northern 
portion.     In  Deut.  iii.  17,  iv.  49;  Josh.  iii.  16,  xL 

2,  xiL  3;  and  2  K.  xiv.  26,  boUi  tiie  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Sea  of  Cinneroth  (Gennesareth)  are  named  in 
ck)se  connection  with  the  Aiabah.  The  allusions 
in  Deut.  xi.  30;  Josh.  viii.  U,  xii.  1,  xviii.  18;  2 
Sam.  ii.  29,  iv.  7;  2  K.  xxv.  4;  Jer.  xxxix.  4,  Iii. 
7,  become  at  once  intelligible  when  the  meanhig  of 
the  Arabah  is  known,  however  puzzling  they  may 
have  been  to  former  commentators.<'  In  Josh.  xi. 
16  and  xiL  8  the  Arabah  takes  its  place  with  "  tiie 
mountain,"  "  the  kwland  *'  plains  of  Philistia  and 
Eadraebn,  *' the  south"  and  ^«the  plain"  of  Ccele- 
Syria,  as  one  of  the  great  natural  diviswns  of  the 
conquered  country. 

3.  But  f^jrther  the  word  is  found  in  the  plural 

and  without  the  article  (  "1'^D"!?,  Arboth)^  always 
in  connection  with  either  Jericho  or  Moab,  and 
therefore  doubtless  denoting  the  portion  of  the  Ara- 
bah near  Jericho;  in  the  former  case  on  the  west, 
and  in  the  latter  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan; 
the  Arboth-Moab  being  always  distinguished  ih>m 
the  Sede-Moab  —  the  bare  and  bumt-up  soil  of  the 
sunken  vaOey,  from  the  cultivated  pasture  or  corn- 
fields of  the  downs  on  the  upper  level  —  with  aU 

and  *Apa/3w9 ;  but  It  ii  dlfBoult  to  aay  whether  thia 
has  been  done  intelligently,  or  whether  it  is  an  in- 
stanee  of  the  ftivorlte  habit  of  these  translators  of 
transferring  a  Hebrew  word  literally  into  Greek  when 
they  were  unable  to  comprehend  its  fbroe.  (See  some 
ouzlons  examples  of  this  —  to  take  one  book  only  —  in 
2K.iL  14,  jl^^;  iU.  4,  vmx^j  iv.  89,<i^>uM;  v.  19 
(oomp.  Qen.  zxxv.  16),  itfipoBd ;  vi.  8,  iXfuarC ;  Ix.  18, 
yap^^,  &c.  kc.)  In  the  latter  case  it  is  evidence  of 
an  equal  ignorance  to  that  which  has  rendered  ttie 
word  by  6v<rtia£,  Ka£t  kavipav^  and  'Apafiia. 

b  By  AbullMa  and  Ibn  Haukal  the  word  d-Ghor  is 
used  to  denote  the  valloy  flrom  the  Lake  of  Gvnnesarettk 
to  the  Dead  Sea  (Bitter,  &'nai,  pp.  1069, 1060).  Thna 
each  word  was  originally  applied  to  the  vrtiole  extent, 
and  each  has  been  aince  restricted  to  a  portion  only 
(see  Stanley,  App.  p.  487).  The  word  Ohor  is  inters 
prated  by  Vreytag  to  mean  **  locus  deprenior  inter 


(^  See  the  mistakes  of  Mlchaelis,  Marina,  and  othen, 
who  identified  the  Arabah  with  the  Bekaa  (t.  e,  the 
plain  of  Ooele-Syria,  the  modern  el-B^kiay,  or  with 
the  Bfishor,  the  level  down  oc  jntty  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  (KeD,  pp.  2)6,  226). 
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the  predftion  which  would  naturalljr  follow  ftom  the 
naential  dififerenoe  of  the  two  spoto.  (See  Num. 
nil.  1,  xxvi.  3,  63,  zzxi.  12,  xxxiii.  48,  49,  50, 
JOKV.  1,  xxxvi.  13;  Deut  xxxiv.  1,  8;  Joeh.  iv. 
13,  V.  10,  xUi.  32;  2  Sam.  xv.  28,  rvii.  16;  2  K. 
xxv.  5;  Jer.  xxxix.  6,  lii.  8.) 

The  word  Anbah  does  not  appear  in  the  Bible 
until  the  book  of  Numbers.  In  the  allusions  to  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  in  Gen.  xiii.  10,  Ac.  the  curious 
term  Ciccar  is  employed.  This  word  and  the  other 
words  used  in  reference  to  the  Jordan  valley,  as 
well  as  the  peculiarities  and  topography  of  that 
region —  in  fact  of  the  whole  of  the  Ghor  —  will 
be  more  appropriately  considered  under  the  word 
Jordan.  At  present  our  attention  may  be  con- 
fined to  the  southern  division,  to  that  portion  of 
this  singular  valley  which  has  from  the  most  remote 
date  borne,  as  it  still  continues  to  bear,  the  name 
of  "Arabah." 

A  deep  interest  will  always  attach  to  this  re- 
markable district,  from  the  fact  that  it  must  have 
been  the  scene  of  a  large  portion  of  the  wacderings 
of  the  children  of  Israel  after  their  repulse  from  the 
south  of  the  Promised  Land.  Wherever  Kadesh 
and  Hormah  may  hereafter  be  found  to  lie,  we 
know  with  certainty,  even  in  our  present  state  of 
ignorance,  that  they  must  have  been  at  the  north 
of  the  Arabah ;  and  therefore  ^'  the  way  of  the  Red 
Sea,"  by  which  they  journeyed  "  fh)m  Mount  Hor 
to  compass  the  land  of  Edom,"  after  the  refusal  of 
the  king  of  Edom  to  allow  them  a  passage  through 
his  country,  must  have  been  southwards,  down  the 
Arabah  towards  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  till,  as  is 
nearly  certain,  they  turned  up  one  of  the  wadies  on 
tiie  left;  and  so  made  their  way  by  thr  back  of  the 
mountain  of  Seir  to  the  land  of  Moab  on  the  east 
of  the  Dead  Sea. 

More  acciu^te  information  will  no  doubt  be  ob- 
tained bdbre  k>ng  of  the  whole  of  this  interesting 
country,  but  in  the  mean  time  as  short  a  summary 
as  possible  is  due  of  what  can  be  collected  from 
the  reports  of  the  principal  travellers  who  have 
visited  it. 

The  direction  of  the  Ghor  is  nearly  due  north 
and  south.  The  Arabah,  however,  slightly  changes 
ita  direction  to  about  N.  N.  E.  by  S.  S.  W.  (Rob. 
i.  162,  3).  But  it  preserves  the  straightness  of  its 
course,  and  the  general  character  of  the  region  is 
not  dissimilar  from  that  of  the  Ghor  (Ritter,  KinaL, 
p.  1132;  Irby,  p.  134)  except  that  the  soil  is  more 
sandy,  and  that  from  the  absence  of  the  central 
river  and  the  absolutely  desert  characto*  of  the 
highland  on  its  western  side  (owing  to  which  the 
wadies  bring  down  no  fertilizing  streams  in  sum- 
mCT,  and  nothing  but  raging  torrents  in  winter), 
there  are  very  few  of  those  lines  and  "  circles  "  of 
rerdure  which  form  so  great  a  relief  to  the  torrid 
limate  of  the  Ghor. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Arabah  proper,  ftt>m  the 
clifb  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Akabah,  appears  to  be  rather  more  than  100 
miles  (Kiepert*s  Map,  Rob.  i.).  In  breadth  it  va- 
ries. North  of  Petra,  that  is,  about  70  miles  fh>m 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  it  is  at  its  widest,  being  per- 
haps from  14  to  16  miles  across ;  but  it  contracts 
graduaUy  to  the  south  till  at  the  gulf  the  opening 
to  the  sea  is  but  4,  or,  according  to  some  travellers, 
2  miles  wide  (Rob.  i.  162;  Martineau,  p.  392). 

The  mountains  which  form  the  walls  of  this  vast 
valley  or  trench  are  the  l^itimate  successors  of 
those  which  shut  in  the  Ghor,  only  in  every  way 
^irander  and  more  desert-like.    On  i'le  west  are  the 
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bng  horizontal  lines  of  the  limestone  ranges  of  thi 
Tib,  "  always  fidthiul  to  their  tabular  outline  and 
blanched  desolation  "  (Stanley,  pp.  7, 84;  also  MS. 
Journal;  and  see  Laborde,  p.  262),  mounting  op 
from  the  valley  by  huge  steps  with  level  bureo 
tracts  on  the  top  of  each  (Rob.  ii.  125),  and  crowned 
by  the  vast  plateau  of  the  « Wilderness  of  the 
Wanderings."  This  western  waU  ranges  in  beigfat 
from  1500  to  1800  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  Ara- 
bah (Rob.  i.  162),  and  through  it  break  in  the 
wadies  and  passes  from  the  desert  above  —  unimpor- 
tant towards  the  south,  but  further  north  larger  and 
of  more  permanent  character.  The  chief  of  these 
wadies  is  the  W.  el-Jerafeh^  which  emerges  about 
60  miles  from  Akabah,  and  leads  its  waters,  when 
any  are  flowing,  into  the  W.  el-Jab  (Rob.  ii.  190, 
125),  and  through  it  to  the  marshy  ground  under 
the  cUfb  south  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Two  principal  passes  occur  in  this  range.  First, 
the  very  steep  and  diflScult  ascent  dose  to  the  Aka- 
bah, by  which  the  road  of  the  Mecca  pilgrims  be- 
tween the  Akabah  and  Suez  mounts  from  the  valley 
to  the  level  of  the  plateau  of  the  TSh.  It  bean 
apparently  no  other  name  than  en-NiiJA,  '*the 
Pass"  (Rob.  i.  175).  The  second -- e»-5ti/aA — 
has  a  more  direct  connection  with  the  Bible  history, 
being  probably  that  at  which  the  Israelites  were 
repidsed  by  the  Canaanites  (Deut  i.  44;  Num.  xb. 
43-45).  It  is  on  the  road  trcm  Petra  to  Hebron, 
above  Ain  el-  Wetbeh^  and  is  not  like  the  former,  from 
the  Arabah  to  the  plateau,  but  from  the  plateau 
itself  to  a  higher  level  1000  feet  above  it.  See  the 
descriptions  of  Robinson  (iL  178),  Lindsay  (ii.  46), 
Stanley  (p.  85). 

The  eastern  wall  is  formed  by  the  granite  and 
basaltic  (Schubert  in  Ritter,  Sinai^  p.  1013)  moun- 
tains of  Edom,  which  are  in  every  respect  a  conteast 
to  the  range  opposite  to  them.  **  At  the  base  are 
k>w  hills  of  limestone  and  aigillaoeous  rock  like 
promontories  jutting  into  the  sea  ....  in  some 
places  thickly  strewed  with  blocks  of  porphyry; 
then  the  lofty  masses  of  dark  porphyry  constituting 
the  body  of  the  moimtain ;  above  these,  sandstone 
broken  into  irregular  ridges  and  grotesque  groups 
or  diffi,  and  fiulher  back  and  higher  than  aU,  long 
elevated  ridges  of  limestone  without  precipices" 
(Rob.  u.  123,  154;  Laborde,  pp.  209,  210,  262; 
Lord  Lindsay,  ii.  43),  rising  to  a  height  of  2000  to 
2300  feet,  and  in  Mount  Hor  reaching  an  elevation 
of  not  less  than  5000  feet  (Ritter,  Sinod,  pp.  1139, 
40).  Unlike  the  sterile  and  desolate  ranges  of  the 
l^ib,  these  mountains  are  covered  with  vegetation, 
in  many  parts  extensively  cultivated  and  yielding 
good  crops;  abounding  in  "the  fatness  of  the 
earth  "  and  the  **  plenty  of  com  and  wine  "  which 
were  promised  to  the  forefi&thCT  of  the  Arab  fwoi^  as 
a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  birthright  (Bob. 
ii.  154;  Laborde,  pp.  203,  263).  In  these  moun- 
tains Uiere  is  a  pUteau  of  great  devation,  from 
which  again  rise  the  mountains  —  or  rather  tiie 
downs  (Stanley,  p.  87 )  —  of  Sherah.  Though  this 
district  is  now  deserted,  yet  the  ruins  of  towns  and 
villages  with  which  it  abounds  show  that  at  one 
time  it  must  have  been  densdy  inhabited  (Buickh. 
pp.  435,  436). 

The  numerous  wadies  which  at  once  drain  and 
give  access  to  the  interior  of  these  mountains  are  in 
strong  contrast  with  those  on  the  west,  partaking 
of  the  fertile  character  of  the  moimtaius  from  which 
they  descend.  In  almost  all  cases  they  contain 
streams  which,  although  in  the  heat  of  summer 
small  and  losing  then^ves  in  their  own  beds,  or 
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in  the  nod  of  the  Anbah,  t*  in  a  few  paoeg  '*  after 
tbej  iionake  the  shadow  of  their  native  ravines 
(Uborde,  141),  are  jei  sufficient  to  keep  alive  a 
cstsin  amount  of  vegetation,  rushes,  tamarisks, 
pshni,  and  even  oleanders,  liHes,  and  anemones, 
wtiile  they  fimn  the  resort  of  the  numerous  tribes 
of  the  ehikiien  of  Esau,  who  still  "  dwell  (Stanley, 
p.  87,  also  MS.  Journal;  Laborde,  p.  141;  Mart 
p.  396)  in  Mount  Seir,  which  is  Edom*'  (Gen. 
xxzri  8).  The  most  impnHant  of  these  wadies  are 
the  IVatfy  Jthm  (JeUmm  of  Laborde),  and  the 
IVinlif  Aba  Kuaheibdi.  The  former  enters  the 
mountains  dose  above  the  Akabah  and  leads  by  the 
baek  of  the  range  to  Petra,  and  thence  by  Shobek 
and  Tofileh  to  the  country  east  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Tnoes  of  a  Roman  road  exist  along  this  route  (La- 
borde, p.  203;  Rob.  ii.  161);  by  it  Ijiborde  returned 
Iran  Petra,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
wu  the  route  by  which  the  Israelites  took  their 
leave  of  the  Arabah  when  they  went  to  ^  compass 
the  land  of  Edom  '*  (Num.  zxL  4).  The  seeond, 
the  W,  AbA  Kitakeibtk,  is  the  most  direct  access 
inxn  the  Arabah  tA  iWa,  and  b  that  up  which 
Uborde  o  and  Stanley  appear  to  have  gone  to  the 
ay.  BttideB  these  are  Wady  Tubal,  in  which  the 
tiavdkr  from  the  south  gains  his  first  glimpse  of 
the  red  sandstone  of  Edom,  and  W.  Ghirundely 
not  to  be  oonfounded  with  those  of  the  same  name 
ourth  of  Petra  and  west  of  Sinai.^ 

To  Dr.  Robinson  is  due  the  credit  of  having  first 
ascertained  the  spot  which  forms  at  once  the  south- 
ern limit  of  the  Ghor  and  the  northern  limit  of  the 
Ardtth.  This  boundary  is  the  line  of  chalk  cliflb 
vhicb  sweep  across  the  valley  at  about  6  miles  be- 
low the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  are 
from  50  to  150  feet  in  height;  the  Ghor  ends  with 
the  manhy  ground  at  their  feet,  and  level  with  theur 
lops  the  Arabah  begins  (Rob.  u.  116, 118,  120). 
lias  the  clifib  act  as  a  retaining  wall  or  buttress 
fopporting  the  higher  level  of  the  Arabah,  and  the 
vbole  forms  what  in  geological  language  might  be 
eiUed  a  ^  fianit "  in  the  floor  of  the  great  valley. 

Throogh  this  wall  breaks  in  the  embouchure  of 
the  great  main  drain  of  the  Arabah  —  the  Wady 
dJab — in  itself  a  very  large  and  deep  water-course 
«ludi  collects  and  transmits  to  their  outlet  at  this 
point  the  torrents  which  the  numerous  wadies  from 
both  sides  of  the  Arabah  pour  along  it  in  the  win- 
ter aeuon  (Rob.  u.  118,  120,  125).  The  furthest 
point  south  to  which  this  drainage  is  known  to 
.oeh  is  the  Wady  Ghurtmdel  (Rob.  U.  125),  which 
<!ehonefaes  from  the  eastern  mountains  about  40 
nuks  from  the  Akabah  and  60  from  the  difi  just 
•poken  of.  The  Wady  eUJdb  also  forms  the  most 
uotBct  rqad  for  penetrating  into  the  %-alley  from  the 
north.  On  its  west  bank,  and  crossed  by  the  road 
txm  Wady   Mu$a  (Petra)  to  Hebron,  are  the 
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*  Hardly  reeogotaabla,  though  doubtless  to  be  re- 
ngnbwl,  under  the  Paboucben  ot  Laborde  (p.  144),  or 
iM  Abom  Ohaheb*  of  Lindsay. 

*  The  vaikMis  springs  ooeurring  both  on  the  east 
tod  vert  atdes  of  the  Arabah  are  enumerated  by  Bob- 
aaoo  (ifi.  184). 

e  Ihe  wind  in  the  Ehmitio  arm  of  the  Red  Sea  is 
very  vkrfeot,  constantly  blowing  down  the  Arabah 
>Qm  the  North,  The  navigation  of  these  waters  is 
»  Oat  aeeoont  aJmoet  proverbially  dangerous  and 
iiaralt  (See  the  notloe  of  this  in  the  EtUn.  Rev. 
raL  cDL  p.  2tS). 

*  The  bees  whose  horn  so  charmed  him  (p.  1017) 
nasi  from  his  de9eiiptl<»  have  been  in  a  side  wady, 
Mt  in  the  Anhah  itself. 


springs  of  Ain  d-  Weibeh,  maintained  by  Robimoo 
to  be  Kadesh  (Rob.  iL  175;  but  see  Stanley,  pp. 
93,  95). 

Of  the  substructure  of  the  floor  of  the  Arabah 
very  little  is  known.  In  his  progress  southward 
along  the  Wady  tlrJeib^  which  is  during  part  of 
its  course  over  100  feet  in  depth.  Dr.  Robinson 
(ii.  119)  notes  that  the  sides  are  **  of  chalky  earth 
or  marl,*'  but  beyond  this  there  is  no  information. 

The  surface  is  dreary  and  desolate  in  the  extreme. 
"  A  more  frightful  desert,"  says  Dr.  Robinson  (11. 
121)  *^  it  had  hardly  been  our  lot  to  behold  .  .  . 
loose  gravel  and  stones  everywhere  furrowed  with 
the  beds  of  torrents  .  .  .  blocks  of  porphyry 
brou^rbt  down  by  the  torrents  among  which  the 
camels  picked  their  way  with  great  difficulty  .  .  . 
a  lone  shrub  of  the  ghOdah,  almost  the  only  trace 
of  vegetation."  This  was  at  the  ascent  frt)m  the 
Wady  el-Jeib  to  the  floor  of  the  great  valley  itself. 
Further  south,  near  Ain  el~  Wtibeh,  it  is  a  rolling 
gravelly  desert  with  round  naked  hills  of  consid- 
erable elevation  (ii.  173).  At  Wady  Ghwundel 
it  is  *^  an  expanse  of  shifting  sands,  broken  by  in- 
uumeraUe  undulations  and  low  hills"  (Burckh. 
p.  442),  and  **  countersected  by  a  hundred  water- 
courses" (Stanley,  p.  87).  The  southern  portion 
has  a  considerable  general  slope  fit>m  east  to  west 
quite  apart  from  the  undulations  of  the  surface 
(Stanley,  p.  85),  a  slope  which  extends  as  fiir  north 
as  Petra  (Schubert,  p.  1097).  Nor  is  the  heat  less 
terrible  than  the  desolation,  and  all  travellers,  almost 
without  exception,  bear  testimony  to  the  difficulties 
of  journeying  in  a  r^on  where  the  sirocco  appears  to 
blow  almost  without  intermission  (Schub.  p.  1016 ; 
Burckh.  p.  444;  Mart.  p.  394;  Rob.  ii.  123).c 

However,  in  spite  of  Ufis  beat  and  desolation, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  vegetation,  even  in 
the  open  Arabah,  in  the  driest  parts  of  the  year. 
Schubert  in  Bfarch  found  the  Arta  (Olligonum 
com.),  the  AiUhii  variegata^  and  the  CotoqmtUa 
(Ritter,  p.  1014),  also  tainarisk-bushes  {tarfa)  lying 
thick  in  a  torrent-bed  *^  (p.  1016) ;  and  on  Stanley's 
road  "  the  shrubs  at  times  had  almost  the  t^pear-  . 
ance  of  a  jungle,"  though  it  is  true  that  they  were 
so  thin  as  to  disappear  when  the  "  waste  of  sand  " 
was  overlooked  from  an  elevation  (85,  and  see  Rob. 
i.  163,  175). 

It  is  not  surprising  ttat  after  the  discovery  by 
Burekhardt  in  1812 «  of  the  prolongation  of  the 
Jordan  valley  in  the  Arabah,  it  should  have  been 
assumed  that  this  had  in  former  times  formed  the 
outlet  for  the  Jordan  to  the  Red  Sea./  Lately, 
however,  the  levels  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea 
have  been  taken,  imperfectly,  but  still  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  9  to  disprove  the  possibility  of  such 
a  theory;  and  in  addition  there  a  the  universal 
testimony  of  the  Arabs  that  at  least  half  of  the  dis- 


e  See  Burckhanit,  pp.  441,  442.  The  sagacity  of 
Ritter  had  led  hbn  earlier  than  this  to  infer  Its  exist- 
ence fhxn  the  remarks  of  the  ancient  MohammedjiD 
historians  (Rob.  ii.  187). 

/  This  theory  appears  to  lutve  been  first  announced 
by  Col.  Leake  in  the  pre&ce  to  Burckhardt^s  Traveh 
(see  p.  vi.).  It  was  afterwards  espoused  and  dilated 
on,  amongst  others,  by  Lord  Lindsay  (ii.  28),  Dean 
Milman  {Hist,  of  Jew>%  Allen,  p.  241),  and  Stephens 
(Incidents  of  2>av.  ii.  41). 

9  These  observations  will  be  stated  in  detail  in  the 
account  of  the  Jordan.  Those  of  Lynch  seem  on  the 
whole  the  most  reliable:  they  give  as  the  levels  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea  below  the  MedS- 
respectively  662  and  1816-7  feet 
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triei  dnins  northward  to  the  Dead  Sea  —  a  testis 
mooy  ftillj  confinned  by  all  the  recorded  obeerva- 
tions  of  the  oonforroatioii  of  the  ground.  A  series 
of  accurate  levels  from  the  Akabah  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
up  the  Arabah,  are  necessary  before  the  question 
can  be  set  at  rest,  but  in  the  mean  time  the  follow- 
ing may  be  taken  as  an  approximation  to  the  real 
state  of  the  case. 

1.  The  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  and  of  the  Medi- 
terrsnean  are  very  nearly  at  one  level.o 

2.  The  depression  of  the  surfiice  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  is  652  feet,  and  of  the  Dead  Sea  1316  feet, 
bek)w  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  therefore 
of  the  Red  Sea.  Therefore  the  waters  of  the  Jor- 
dan can  never  in  historical  times  have  flowed  into 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  even  if  the  formation  of  the 
ground  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Gulf  would 
admit  of  it.     But, 

3.  All  testimony  goes  to  show  that  the  drabage 
of  the  uorthpm  portion  of  the  Arabah  is  towards 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  therefore  that  the  land  rises 
southward  from  the  latter.  Also  that  the  south 
portion  drains  to  the  gulf,  and  therefore  that  the 
land  rises  northward  from  the  gulf  to  some  point 
between  it  and  the  Dead  Sea.^  The  watershed  is 
said  by  the  Arabs  to  be  a  long  ridge  of  bills  run- 
ning across  the  valley  at  2|  days,  or  say  40  miles, 
from  the  Akabah  (Stanley,  p.  85),  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  is  not  far  wrong.  By  M.  de  Bertou  it  is 
fixed  as  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Wao'y  Talhy 
apparently  the  same  spot.  G. 

ARABATTI'NE  (^  'AKpa0wrrlpn;  [Alex. 
Sin.i  Affpo^arrnvi}:]  AcrabaUane)^  in  Idumaea  (1 
Mace.  ▼.  3).  [Ajlrabbim;  and  see  the  note  to 
that  article.]    •  G. 

AKA'BIA  CApa$ia,  GaL  i.  17,  iv.  26),  a  coun- 
try known  in  the  O.  T.  under  two  designations:  — 

1.  UlJl  V'JH,  the  eatt  ccwninf  (Geo.  xxv.  6);  or 
perhaps  Dl,7.  (Gen.  x.  30;  Num.  xxiiL  7;  Is.  iL 
6);  and  0^17/3?  T^^  (Gen.xxix.  1);  gentn. 
Din.'^SZl,  ioiu  of  the  Eati  (Judg.  ri.  8  ff.; 
1  k.V.*  bO;  Job  i.  8;  Is.  xi.  14;  Jer.  xlix.  28; 
Ex.  xxv.  4).  (TransUted  by  the  LXX.  and  in 
Vulg.,  and  sometimes  transcribed  (Kc8^/i)  by  the 
former.)      From  these  passages  it  appears  that 

D'JP.  VIS  "»^  ^"TP.  ^3?  indicate,  primarily, 
the'  country  east  of  Paiestine,  and  the  tribes  de- 
scended from  Ishmael  and  from  Keturah;  and  that 
this  original  signification  may  have  become  gradu- 
ally extended  to  Arabia  and  its  inhabitants  gener- 
ally, though  without  any  strict  limitation.  The 
third  and  fourth  passages  above  referred  to,  as  Ge- 
senius  remarks  {Ltx.  ed.  Tregelles,  m  rc/c),  relate 
to  Mesopotamia  and  Babybnia  {conq).  ^  &yaTo\^, 
Matt.  ii.  1  fT).  Winer  considers  Kedem,  &c., 
to  signify  Arabia  and  the  Arabians  generally  {JieaL 
uOrterbudi,  in  rf>c.);  but  a  comparison  of  the  pas- 
sages on  which  his  opinion  is  founded  has  led  us 
to  consider  it  doubtfiiL      [Benb-Kedbm.]      2. 

n'nS  (2  Chr.  ix.  14)  and  r^^V  (Is.  xxi.  13;  Jer. 


«  8«w  the  Report  of  Mr.  Robert  Stephensoo,  and  of 
M.  Boardaloae,  quoted  in  AUen^s  Dead  Sea, 

b  Schubert^  barometrical  observations  are  not  very 
hitslUgiblc,  but  thev  at  lesst  show  this :  at  the  end 
•f  the  2d  day  bis  halting-plare  wu  496  ft.  above  the 
water  of  the  Gulf;  8d  dsy,  1017  ft. ;  4th  day,  2180 
(t.    Then,  after  leaving  Petra,  his  haltinf-place  ( ?  in 
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xxv.  24;  Ex.  xxvu.  21);  gent.  n.  ^^^^  (It.  m, 

20;  Jer.  iH.  2);  and  '^2"]?  (Neh.  iL  19);  pL 

^^^IV  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16,  xxiL  1),  and  D^**?"?? 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  11,  xxvi.  7).  (LXX.  'Apafiia,  *c; 
Vulg.  Arabia^  ix.)  These  seem  to  have  the  sane 
geographical  reference  as  the  former  names  to  tbt 
country  and  tribes  east  of  Uie  Jordan,  and  <^iefly 
north  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  In  the  N.  T. 
*Ap€t$la  cannot  be  bekl  to  have  a  more  extended 
signification  than  the  Hebrew  equivalents  in  the 

0.  T.c   n*:.^    (Ex.  xu.  38;    Neh.  xiU.  3)  and 

21?  (1  K.  X.  16;  Jer.  xxv.  »,  L  87;  Ex.  xxx. 
6),* rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "a  mixed  multitude" 
(Ex.  xii.  38,  here  followed  by  :3'1),  '*tbe  mixed 
multitude,"  kings  of  *^  Arabia*'  (so  in  Vulg.,  and 
in  Ueb.  in  corresponding  passage  in  2  Chr.  ^.  14X 
and  (in  the  last  two  instances)  ^  the  mingled  peo- 
ple," have  been  thought  to  signify  the  Anbs. 
The  people  thus  named  dwelt  in  the  dcsefts  of 

Petra.  By  the  Arabs  the  country  is  caHed  O^ 
vyuJI  (BU^  El-'Aiab),   **the  caimiry  of  the 

Ardb$,"  and  V^oJ  t  ^oy^  (JeseeretEl-'Anb), 
^i  the  pmmtula  of  the  Arabe;'  and  the  people 
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('Arab);  ^Bedawee"  in  modctn  Aiabie, 

and  Aar&b  (v^l^l)  in  the  old  language,  bong 

applied  to  people  of  the  desert,  as  distinguished 
fmm  townspeople.  They  give  no  satisfactory  dcri- 
vauon  of  the  name  'Arab,  that  from  Yaarab  being 
puerile.  The  Hebrew  designation,  'Ereb,  has  been 
thought  to  be  iVom  'Arabah,  **  a  desert,"  ^,  which, 
with  the  article,  is  the  name  of  an  extensive  district 
in  Arabia  Petnea. 

Geographical  Diriskms,  —  Arabia  was  divided, 
by  the  Greeks,  into  Arabia  FtUx  (^  ev^puuv 
*Apafila\  Arabia  Deeerta  (^  fpjtiMf  *Apa0ia\ 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  767 ;  PUn.  vi.  28,  f  32;  Died.  Sic  iL 
48  fir.),  and  Arabia  Petraa  (^  verpala  *Apa0tut 
Pt  V.  17,  §  1).  The  first  two  divisions  were  thorn 
of  the  earlier  writers;  the  third  being  intiwiaoed  by 
Ptolemy.  According  to  this  geographer's  arrange- 
ment, they  included,  within  doubtful  limits,  1,  the 
whole  peninsula;  2,  the  Arabian  desert  north  of 
the  former;  and,  3,  the  desert  of  Petra,  and  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai.  It  will  be  more  convenient  in 
this  article  to  divide  the  country,  agreeably  to  the 
natural  divisions  and  the  native  nomenclatare,  into 
Arabia  Proper ^  or  Jezeeret  £l-*Arab,  containing 
the  whole  peninsula  as  fiur  as  the  limits  of  the  Dortb- 
em  deserts;  Northern  Arabia^  or  El-Badiyeh, 
bounded  by  the  peninsula,  the  Euphrates,  Syria, 
and  the  desert  d  Petra,  constituting  properiy  Ara- 
bia Deserta,  or  the  great  desert  of  Arabia;  and 
Western  Arabia,  the  desert  of  Petra  and  the  p«i- 
insula  of  Sinai,  or  the  country  that  has  been  called 
Arabia  Petnea,  bounded  by  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Northern  Arabia,  and  the  Red  Sea. 


the  Arabah)  was  »7  ft.  below  the  water  of  the  Oulf 
(Schubert ;  Rltter,  S»nat,  p.  1097). 

c  •  See  in  Paul  respecting  bis  Journey  to  Aralia 
(QaL  i.  17).  H. 
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Arabia  Pi\iptr,  or  the  Arabian  peniniula,  con- 
^its  of  high   table-land,  dedining  towards  the 
UMth;  its  most  elevated  portions  being  the  chain 
of  moontains  nmning  neariy  parallel  to  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  territory  east  of  the  southern  part  of 
tiiis  chain.     The  high  land  is  encircled  from  the 
'Akabah  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Golf  by  a  belt 
of  low  littoral  country;  on  the  west  and  southwest 
Che  moontains  M  abruptly  to  this  low  region;  on 
tlM  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula  the  fidl  is  gener- 
ally gradual.     So  for  as  the  interior  has  be^  ex- 
plioredf  it  consists  of  mountainous  and  desert  tracts, 
relieved  by  large  districts  under  cultivation,  well- 
peofded,  watered  by  wdls  and  streams,  and  ei^y- 
iiig  periodical  rains.     The  water-shed,  as  the  con- 
Ibnnation  of  the  country  indicates,  stretches  from 
the  high  land  of  the  Yemen  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
From  this  descend  the  torrents  that  irrigate  the 
western  provinces,  while  several  considerable  streams 
— there  are  no  navigable  rivers  —  reach  the  sea  in 
the  opposite  direcdon :  two  of  these  traverse  'Om4n ; 
and  another,  the  principal  river  of  the  peninsula, 
enters  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  coast  of  El-Bahreyn, 
and  is  known  to  traverse  the  inland  province  called 
Yem^oneh.    The  geological  formation  is  in  part  vol- 
eanie;  and  the  moimtains  are  basalt,  schist,  granite, 
as  well  as  limestone,  Ac. ;  the  volcanic  action  being 
eapecially  observable  about  El-Medeeneh   on  the 
northwest,  and  in  the  districts  bordering  the  In- 
dira Ocean.     The  most  fertile  tracts  are  those  on 
the  southwest  and  south.    The  modem  Yemen  is 
espedally  productive,  and  at  the  same  time,  from 
its  mountainous  character,  picturesque.     The  set- 
tled regions  of  the  interior  also  appear  to  be  more 
fertile  than  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  case; 
and  the  deserts  afiford  pasturage  after  the  rains. 
The  principal  products  of  the  sdl  are  date-palms, 
tamarind-trees,  vines,  fig-trees,  tamarisks,  acacias. 
the  banana,  Ac.,  and  a  great  variety  of  thorny 
riinibs,  —  which,  with  others,  afibrd  pasture  for  the 
eamels,  —  the  chief  kinds  of  pulse  and  cereals  (ex- 
cept oats),  coffee,  spices,  drugs,  gums  and  resins, 
eotton  and  sugar.    Among  the  metallic  and  mineral 
products  are  lead,  iron,  silver  (in  small  quantities), 
Bolphor,  the  emerald,  onyx,  Ac.     The  products 
aaeotioiied  in  the  Bible  as  coming  from  Arabia  will 
be  found  described  under  their  respective  heads. 
They  seem  to  refer,  in  many  instances,  to  mer- 
efaandise  of  Ethiopia  and  India,  carried  to  Palestine 
by  Arab  and  other  traders.     Gold,  however,  was 
perhaps  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  beds  of 
torrents  (comp.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  93,  iii.  45,  47);  and 
the  qJoes,  incense,  and  precious  stones,  brought 
from  Arabia  (1  K.  x.  2,  10, 15;  2  Chr.  ix.  1,  9, 
14;  Is.  Ix.  6;  Jer.  vi.  20;  Es.  xxvii.  22),  probably 
were  the  proidncts  of  the  southern  provinces,  still 
eelebrated  for  spioes,  fhmkinoense,  ambergris,  Ac., 
as  well  as  for  the  onyx  and  other  precious  stones. 
Among  the  more  remarkable  of  the  wild  animals 
of  Arabia,  besides  the  usual  domestic  kinds,  and  of 
course  the  camd  and  the  horse,  for  both  of  which 
it  is  femous,  are  the  wild  ass,  the  musk-deer,  wild 
9oat,  wiki  sheep,  several  varieties  of  the  antelope, 
the  hare,  monkeys  (in  the  south,  and  especially  in 
the  Yemen) ;  the  bear,  leopard,  wolf,  jackal,  hyena, 
fox;  the  eagle,  vulture,  several  kinds  of  hawk,  the 
pheasant,  red-legged  partridge  (in  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai),  sand-grouse  (throughout  the  country),  the 
xtiidi  (abundantly  hi  Central  Arabia,  where  it  is 
Inmted  by  Arab  tribes);  the  tortoise,  serpents,  lo- 
3iists,  Ac    IJoiis  were  formeriy  numerous,  as  the 
wum  of  places  testify.     The  ^lemi-whale  is  found 
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off  the  coasts  bordering  the  Indian  Ocean.  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  (H^t>d.,  Agatharch.  ap.  MuUer 
Strab.,  Diod.  Sic,  Q.  Curt,  Dion.  Perieg.,  Heliodi 
JEthiop.^  and  Plin.)  mention  most  of  the  Biblical 
and  modem  products,  and  the  animals,  above  enu- 
merated, with  some  others.  (See  the  Dictionary 
of  Gtograpky.) 

Arabia  Proper  may  be  subdivided  into  five  prin- 
cipal provinces:  the  Yemoi;  the  districts  of  Hudra- 
mawt,  Mahreh,  and  'Oman,  on  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  entrance  of  the  Pereian  Gulf;  El-Bahreyn, 
towards  the  head  of  the  Gulf  just  named;  the  great 
central  country  of  N^d  and  Yemdmeh;  and  the 
H\j&z  and  Tih^eh  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  Arabs 
also  have  five  divisions,  according  to  the  opinion 
most  worthy  of  credit  {Marddd,  ed.  JuynboU,  in 
voc.  Hy&z;  comp.  Strabo),  Tihameh,  the  HyAz, 
Nqd,  H-'Arood  (the  provinces  lying  towards  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  including  Yem^eh), 
and  the  Yemen  (including  *C)m&n  uid  the  inter- 
vening tracts).  They  have,  however,  never  agreed 
either  as  to  the  liniits  or  the  number  of  the  divis- 
ions. It  will  be  necessary  to  state  in  some  detail 
the  positions  of  these  provinces,  in  order  to  the 
right  miderstanding  of  the  identifications  of  Bib- 
liod  with  Arab  names  of  places  and  tribes. 

The  Yemen  embraced  originally  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  Arabia,  and  the  frankincense  and  spice 
country.  Its  name,  signifying  "  the  right  hand  '* 
(and  therefore  **  soutii,*'  comp.  Matt.  xil.  42),  is  sup- 
posed to  have  given  rise  to  the  appellation  ^hBaipMv 
(Felix),  which  the  Greeks  implied  to  a  much  more 
extensive  region.  At  present,  it  is  bounded  by  the 
H\jaz  on  the  north,  and  Hadramfiwt  on  the  east, 
with  the  sea-board  <k  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian 
Ocean;  but  formeriy,  as  Fresnel  remarks  (cot;^. 
Sale,  PreHm.  Ditc.)^  it  i^pears  to  have  extended  at 
least  so  as  to  include  Hadraro&wt  and  Mahreh 
(Ibn-El-Wardee  MS.;  Yikoot's  Mwhiarak,  ed. 
Wustenfield,  and  Mardstd^  passim).  In  this  wider 
acceptation,  it  embraced  the  region  of  the  first  set- 
tlements of  the  Joktanites.  Its  modem  limits 
include,  on  the  north,  the  district  of  Khawlan  (not, 
as  Niebuhr  supposes,  two  distinct  districts),  named 
after  KhawlAn  (/JTomoos),  the  Joktanite  {Afardsid, 
in  voc.  J  and  Caussin  de  Perceval,  L'ssai  sur  tHist. 
des  Avnbes  avnnt  tlslarmsme^  i.  113);  and  that  of 
Nc^ran,  with  the  city  of  that  name  founded  by 
Nejnm  the  Joktanite  (Caussin,  i.  60,  and  118 
if.),  which  is,  according  to  the  soundest  opinion, 
the  Negra  of  iEUus  Gallus  (Strab.  xvi.  782;  see 
Jomard,  J^tudes  geogr.  et  hist,  sur  tAroMey  ap- 
pended to  Mengin,  HisL  de  PJSgypte^  Ac,  iii. 
385-«). 

Hadramawt,  on  the  coast  east  of  the  Yemen,  is 
a  cultivated  tract  contiguous  to  the  sandy  deserts 
called  El-Ahkaf,  which  are  said  to  be  the  original 
seats  of  the  tribe  of '  A'^d  (Ibn-El-Wardee,  and  oth 
ers).  It  was  celebrated  for  its  frankincense,  which 
it  still  exports  (El-Idreesee,  ed.  Jaubert,  i.  54),  and 
formeriy  it  carried  on  a  considerable  trade,  its  prin- 
cipal port  being  Zadkn,  between  Mirbdt  and  Ras 
S^ir,  which  is  now  composed  of  a  soies  of  villages 
(Fresnel,  4«  Leltre,  Jowm.  Asiat,  iii«  Sdrie,  v.  521). 
To  the  east  of  Hadramawt  are  the  districts  of 
Shihr,  which  exported  ambergris  {Mardsid^  in  roc.), 
and  Mahreh  (so  called  after  a  tribe  of  Kuda'ah 
(Id.  in  voc.) J  and  therefore  Joktanite),  extending 
from  Seyhoot  to  Karwdn  (Fresnel,  4»  LeUre^ 
p.  510).  'Om^  forms  the  eastemmost  comer 
of  the  south  coast,  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Persian  gulf.    It  presents  the  same  lutund  oharao- 
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teriatics  as  the  preceding  districts,  being  partly 
desert  with  laige  fertile  tracts.  It  also  contains 
some  considerable  lead-mines. 

The  highest  prorince  on  the  Persian  Gulf  is  El- 
Bahrejc,  between  'Oman  and  the  head  of  the  Gulf; 
of  which  the  chief  town  is  Hqjer  (according  to  some, 
the  name  of  the  province  also)  (Kdmoot,  Marasid, 
in  voce,)  It  contains  the  towns  (and  districts)  of 
Katcef  and  O-Ahsii  (El-Idreesee,  i.  371;  Mardsid, 
in  voce. ;  Afmhtarak^  in  voc  El-Ahsk),  the  latter 
not  being  a  province,  as  has  been  erroneously  sup- 
posed. The  inhabitants  of  El-Bahreyn  dwelling  on 
the  coast  are  principally  fishermen  and  pearl-divers. 
The  district  of  £1-Ahsa  abounds  in  wells,  and  pos- 
sesses excellent  pastures,  which  are  frequented  by 
tribes  of  other  parts. 

The  great  central  province  of  Nqjd,  and  that  of 
Yeniiuueh,  which  bounds  it  on  the  south,  are  little 
known  from  the  accounts  of  travellers.  N^d  sig- 
nifies "  high  land,''  and  hence  its  limits  are  very 
doubtfully  hud  down  by  the  Arabs  themselves.  It 
consists  of  cultivated  table-land,  with  numerous 
wells,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  pastures;  but  it  is 
intersected  by  extensive  deserts.  Yemameh  appears 
to  be  generally  very  similar  to  Nqjd.  On  the  south 
lies  the  great  desert  called  £r-Ruba  el-Khi'dec,  unin- 
habitable in  the  summer,  but  yielding  pasturage  in 
the  winter  after  the  rains.  The  camels  of  the 
tribes  inhabiting  Nejd  are  highly  esteemed  in  Ara- 
bia, and  the  breed  of  horses  is  the  most  &mous  in 
the  world.  In  this  province  are  said  to  be  remains 
of  \-ery  ancient  structures,  simihir  to  those  east  of 
the  Jordan.' 

The  HijAz,  and  Tihameh  (or  £1-Gh<5r,  the  *<  low 
land  "),  are  bounded  by  N^d,  the  Yemen,  the  Ked 
Sea,  and  the  desert  of  Petra,  the  northern  limit  of 
the  Hyaz  being  Eyleh  (El-Makreezee*s  Khitat,  in 
voc.  Eyleh).  The  H^Az  is  the  holy  hind  of  Ara- 
bia, its  chief  cities  being  Mekkeh  and  El-Medeeneh ; 
and  it  was  also  the  first  seat  of  the  Ishmaelites  m 
the  peninsula.  The  n<Hthem  portion  is  in  general 
sterile  and  rocky;  towards  the  south  it  gradually 
merges  into  the  Yemen,  or  the  district  called  £1- 
'Aseer,  which  is  but  little  noticed  by  either  east- 
em  or  western  geographers  (see  Jomard,  p.  245  tL). 
llie  province  of  Hhameh  extends  between  the 
raountain-ch^n  of  the  Hyaz,  and  the  shore  of  the 
Ked  Sea;  and  is  sometimes  divided  into  Tihameh 
of  the  imaz,  and  Tihameh  of  the  Yemen.  It  is  a 
pux^ed,  sandy  tract,  with  little  rain,  and  fewer 
pasturages  and  cultivated  portions  than  the  moim- 
tainous  country. 

Northern    Arabia^    or    the    Arabian     Desert 

(ib(>LJI)   is  divided  by  the  Arabs  (who  do 

not  consider  it  as  strictly  bdonging  to  their  coun- 
try) into  Bodiyet  Esh-ShiW,  "  the  Desert  of  Syria," 
lUdiyet  El-Jezeereh,  "  the  Desert  of  Mesopotamia  '* 

(not  »* of  Arabia,"  as  Winer  supposes),  and 

BMiyet  El-'Irak,  Mthe  Desert  of  El- 'Irak."  It  is, 
10  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  a  high,  undulating, 
parched  plain,  of  which  the  Euphrates  forms  the 
natural  boundvry  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
frontier  of  Syria,  whence  it  is  bounded  by  the 
latter  country  and  the  desert  of  Petra  on  the  north- 
west and  west,  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  forming  its 
southern  limit  It  has  few  oases,  the  water  of  the 
wells  is  generally  either  brackish  or  unpotable,  and 
it  M  visited  by  the  sand-wind  called  Samooniy  of 
fthlcli  however  the  terrors  have  been  much  exag- 
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gerated.  The  Arabs  find  pasture  for  their  fkcb 
and  herds  after  the  rains,  and  in  the  moredepreKed 
pkiins;  and  the  desert  generally  produces  prickly 
shrubs,  ^,  on  which  the  canids  feed,  llie  in- 
habitants  were  known  to  the  ancients  as  aKHvirm^ 
**  dwellers  in  tents,"  or  perhaps  so  called  from  their 
town  al  XKfiycd  (Strmb.  xvi.  747,  767;  Diod.  Sic 
ii.  24;  Anun.  liare.  xxiii.  6;  comp.  Is.  xiii.  20; 
Jer.  xlix.  81 ;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  11) ;  and  they  extended 
from  Babylonia  on  the  east  (comp.  Num.  xxiii.  7; 
2  Chr.  xxi.  16;  Is.  ii.  6,  xiii.  20),  to  the  borden 
of  Egypt  on  the  west  (Strab.  xvi.  748;  Plin.  v. 
12;  Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  4,  xxii.  15).  These  tribes, 
principally  descended  fipom  Ishmael  and  from  Ke- 
turah,  have  always  led  a  wandering  and  pastoral 
life.  Their  predatory  habits  are  several  times  men- 
tioned in  the  0.  T.  (2  C^hr.  xxi.  16  and  17,  xxvL 
7;  Job  i.  15;  Jer.  iiL  2).  They  also  conducted  a 
considerable  trade  of  merchandise  of  Arabia  and 
India  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (Ecek. 
xxvii.  20-24),  whence  a  chain  of  oases  still  fiinns 
caravan  stations  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  Appendix 
vi.);  and  they  likewise  traded  from  the  weateni 
portions  of  the  peninsula.  The  latter  traffic  ap- 
pears to  be  frequently  mentbned  in  connection  with 
Ishmaelites,  Keturahites,  and  other  Arabian  peoples 
(Gen.  xxxvu.  25,  28;  1  K.  x.  15,  25;  2  Chr.  ix. 
14,  24;  Is.  U.  6;  Jer.  vi.  20),  and  probably  con 
sisted  of  the  products  of  southern  Arabia  and  of  the 
opposite  shores  of  Ethiopia;  it  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants 
of  IdumsBa;  but  it  is  difiScult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  references  to  the  latter  people  and  to  the 
tribes  of  Northern  Arabia  in  the  passages  relaUng 
to  this  traffic.  That  certain  of  th^  tribes  brought 
tribute  to  Jehoshaphat  appears  from  2  Chr.  xviL 
11;  and  eLsewhere  there  are  indications  of  sncli 
tribute  (comp.  passages  referred  to  above). 

Western  Arabia  includes  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
[SucAi],  and  the  desert  of  Petra,  corresponding 
generally  with  the  limits  of  Arabia  Petnea.  The 
latter  name  is  probably  derived  from  that  of  its 
chief  city,  not  from  its  stony  character.  It  was 
in  the  earliest  times  inhabited  by  a  people  whose 
geneak>gy  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the  Ho- 
rites  or  Horira  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvL  20,  21 ;  Dent. 
U.  12,  22,  xxxri.  20-22).  [Horites.]  Its  later 
inhabitants  were  in  part  the  same  as  those  of  the 
preceding  division  of  Arabia,  as  indeed  the  bound- 
ary of  the  two  countries  is  arbitrary  and  unsettled; 
but  it  was  mostly  peopled  by  descendants  of  Esau, 
and  was  generally  known  as  the  land  of  Edom,  or 
Idumaea  [Edom],  as  well  as  by  its  older  appdk- 
tion,  the  desert  of  Seur,  or  Mount  Seir  [Seib]. 
The  common  origin  of  the  Idumseans  from  fean 
and  Ishmael  is  found  in  the  marriage  of  the  former 
with  a  daughter  of  the  latter  (Gen.  xxviii.  9,  xxxrt 
3).  The  Nabathseans  succeeded  to  the  Idumseans, 
and  Idunuea  is  mentioned  only  as  a  geographical 
designation  after  the  time  of  Josephus.  The  N»- 
bathieans  have  always  been  identified  with  Nebai- 
oth,  son  of  Ishmael  ((Sen.  xxv.  13;  Is.  U.  7),  until 
Quatrem^  ( Memoire  mr  Us  Nabatheem)  adTanoed 
the  theory  tliat  they  were  of  another  race,  and  a 
people  of  Mesopotamia.  [Nebaioth.]  Petra  was 
in  Uie  great  route  of  the  weston  caravan-traffic  of 
Arabia,  and  of  the  merchandise  brought  up  the 
Elanitks  Gulf.     See  preceding  section,  and  Edom, 

ElATII,  EZIONGEIIKK,  &C. 

Inhabitant*.''  —  The  Arabs,  like  every  other  an- 


a  In  thb  t  «ction  Is  included  the  histoiy.    The  Asak 
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aent  nation  of  any  odebtltji  have  traditions  repre- 
Mnting  their  country  as  originally  inhabited  by 
nees  which  became  extinct  at  a  very  remote  period. 
These  were  the  tribes  of  'A'd,  Thamood,  Umeiyim, 
Abcel,  Tasm,  Jedees,  'Emledc  (Amalek),  Jurhum 
(the  jirst  of  this  name),  and  Webari.     Some  omit 
the  fourth  and  the  last  two,  but  add  JMm.     The 
Di%|ority  of  their  historians  derive  these  tribes  from 
Shem;  but  some,  fh>m  Ham,  though  not  through 
Cuah.o     Their  earliest  traditions  that  have  any  ob- 
vious relaUon  to  the  Bible  refer  the  origin  of  the 
existing  nation  in  the  fint  instance  to  Kahtan, 
wliom  they  and  most  JBuropean  scholars  identify 
with  Joktan ;  and  secondly  to  fshmael,  whom  they 
assert  to  have  married  a  descendant  of  Kahtto, 
though  they  only  carry  up  tlieir  genealogies  to 
*Adi^  (said  to  be  of  the  21st  generation  before 
Mohammed).     They  ate  silent  respecting  Cushite 
settlements  in  Arabia;  but  modem  research,  we 
think,  proves  that  Cushites  were  among  its  eariy 
inhabitants.     Although  Cush  in  the  Hible  usually 
eonesponds  to  Ethiopia,  certain  passa;:^  seem  to 
mdieate  Cushite  peoples  in  Arabia;  and  the  series 
of  the  sons  of  Cush  should,  according  to  recent 
diaeoveries,  be  sought  for  in  order  along  the  south- 
era  coast,  exclusive  of  Seba  (Meroe),  occupying 
one  extreme  of  their  settlements,  and  Nimrod  the 
other.    The  great  ruins  of  Ma-rib  or  Seb2^  and  of 
other  places  in  Uie  Yemen  and  Hadnunawt,  are  not 
those  of  a  Semitic  people;  and  fiirther  to  the  east, 
the  existing  language  of  Mahreh,  the  remnant  of 
that  of  the  inscriptions  found  on  the  ancient  re- 
■ains  just  mentioned,  is  in  so  great  a  degree  appar- 
ently African,  as  to  be  called  by  some  scholars 
(SukiU;  while  the  settlements  of  Raamah  and 
those  of  his  sons  Sheba  and  Dedan  are  probably 
to  be  looked  tot  towards  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Golf,  bofdered  on  the  north  by  the  descendants  of 
Keturah,  bearing  the  same  names  as  the  two  latter. 
Ib  Babylonia  abo  independent  proofs  of  thb  im- 
migrstion  of  Cushites  fit>m  Ethiopia  have,  it  is 
thought,  been  lately  obtained.     The  ancient  cities 
sod  bnildii^  of  southern  Arabia,  in  their  archi- 
tecture, the  Inscriptions  they  contain,  and  the  na- 
tive traditions  respecting  them,  are  of  the  utmost 
nfaie  in  aiding  a  student  of  this  portion  of  primeval 
history.   Indeed  they  are  the  only  important  archaic 
monuments  of  the  country  ;   and  they  illustrate 
both  its  earliest  people  and  its  greatest  kingdoms. 
Ma-rib,  or  Sebii^  (the  Mariaba  of  the  Greek  geog- 
nphecs),  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
■tes.     See  Miduielis's  Quettum$,  No.  04,  Ac.  in 
Niebohr's  Arabia.)     It  was  founded,  according  to 
the  general  agreement  of  tradition,  by  'Abd-esh- 
Shems  Sebji,  grandson  of  Yaarub  the  Kahtanite 
{MitMkiaraky  in  Jbc;  Abu-l-Fidk,  /ftiU.  anteid.  ed. 
neiseber,  p.  114);   and  the  Dyke  of  El-'Arim, 
#hieh  was  situate  near  the  city,  and  the  rupture 
of  which  (A.  D.  150-170  according  to  De  Sacy; 
130  according  to  Caussin  de  Perceval)  formed  an 
OS  in  Arabian  history,  b  generally  ascribed  to  1^- 
min  the  CirBater,  the  'AMite,  who  founded  the  dy- 
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oatcrlslB  tar  the  latter  are  meagre,  and  aknost  purely 
tndiHoDal.  The  chronology  is  founded  on  geaeal- 
QSieB,  aad  li  too  intricate  and  unsettled  for  dlaoussioa 
b  this  article;  bat  it  Is  necessary  to  observe  tiiat 
"•oo-'thookl  often  be  read 'descendant,"  and  that 
the  Ar»be  ascribe  great  length  of  Ufo  to  the  andent 
iwpte. 

"  This  enumeration  Is  from  a  comparison  of  Arab 
Mttaon.  Caoasln  de  Fareeval  has  entered  Into  some 
IM&  oa  uw  soliieet  (£»««,  i.  11-86),  bat  without  aat- 


nasty  of  the  Sd  'A'd  (Ibn-El-Waidee  MS. ;  Hamaa 
Ispahanensis,  ap.  Schultens,  pp.  24-5;  El-Mea- 
'oodee,  cited  by  De  Sacy,  M^m,  de  tAcad.,  xlviii. 
p.  484  ff.;  and  Ibn  Khaldoon  in  Caussin*8  £»- 
saij  i.  16).  'A'dites  (in  coi\junction  with  Chishites) 
were  probably  the  founders  of  this  and  similar 
structures,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  predominantly 
Joktanite  people,  the  Biblical  Sheba,  whose  name  is 
preserved  in  the  Arabian  Sebii,  and  in  the  SabcdoS 
the  Greeks.  It  has  been  armied  ((^ausun,  Esaai^  L 
42  ff. ;  Renan,  Languts  SemtiqueM,  i.  300)  that 
the  'A'dites  were  the  Cushite  Seba;  but  this  hy- 
pothesis, which  involves  the  question  of  the  settle- 
ments of  the  eldest  son  of  CWi,  and  that  of  the 
descent  of  the  '  A^dites,  rests  solely  on  the  existence 
of  Cushite  settlements  in  southern  Arabia,  and  of 

the  name  of  Sebh  ( \J^)  in  the  Yemen  (by  these 

writers  inferentially  identified  with  K^P;  by  the 
Arabs,  unanimously,  with  Seba  the  Kaht^te,  or 
S^T ;  the  Hebrew  shin  bemg,  in  by  fiir  the  greater 
number  of  instances,  sin  in  Arabic) ;  and  it  neces- 
sitates the  existence  of  the  two  Biblical  kingdoms 
of  Seba  and  Sheba  in  a  circumscribed  province  of 
southern  Arabia,  a  result  which  we  think  is  irrecon- 
cilable with  a  careful  comparison  of  the  passages 
in  the  Bible  bearing  on  this  subject.  [Cush,  Seba, 
Sheba.]  Neither  is  there  evidence  to  indicate 
the  identity  of  'A'd  and  the  other  extinct  tribes 
with  any  Semitic  or  Uamitic  people.  They  must, 
in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  be  classed  with 
the  Rephaim  and  o^er  peoples  whose  genealogies 
are  not  known  to  us.  The  only  one  that  can  possibly 
be  identified  with  a  Scriptural  name  is  AmaldL, 
whose  supposed  descent  from  the  grandson  of  Esau 
seems  inconsistent  with  Gien.  xiv.  7  and  Num.  xxiv. 
20.     [Amalek.] 

The  several  nations  that  have  inhabited  the 
country  are  divided,  by  the  Arabs,  into  extinct  and 
existing  tribes;  and  these  are  again  distinguished  as 

1.  El-' Arab  el-'A'ribeh  (or el-'Arba,  or 

el-'Aribeh),  the  Pure  or  Gienuine  Arabs;  2.  El 
'Arab  el-Muta'arribeh,  and  3.  El-'Arab  el-Mustaa 
ribeh,  the  Insititious,  or  Naturalized,  Arabs.  Of 
many  conflicting  opinions  re^)ecting  these  races, 
two  only  are  worthy  of  note.  According  to  the 
first  of  these,  El-'Arab  d-'A'ribeh  denotes  the  ex- 
tinct tribes,  vrith  whom  some  conjoin  Kahtan ;  while 
the  other  two,  as  synonymous  i^pellations,  bdong 
to  the  descendants  of  Ishmael.'  According  to  the 
second,  El-'Arab  el-'A'ribeh  denotes  the  extinct 
tribes;  El-'Arab  d-Muta'arribeh,  the  unmixed  de- 
scendants of  Kaht&n ;  and  El-'Arab  el-Mustaaribeb 
the  descendants  of  Ishuiael,  by  the  daughter  oi 
Mud^  the  Joktanite.  That  the  descendants  of 
Joktan  occupied  the  principal  portions  of  the  south 
and  southwest  of  the  peninsula,  with  cok>nie8  in 
the  int^ior,  is  attested  by  the  Arabs  and  fUliy  con- 
firmed by  historical  and  philological  researches.  It 
is  also  asserted  that  they  ha\'e  been  gradually  ab- 


isfhctorily  reooneillng  contradictory  opinions ;  and  his 
identifications  of  these  with  other  tribes  are  purely 
bypothetioal. 

6  Sebi  was  the  city  of  Ma-rib  (Mushtaraky  in  roc.), 
or  the  country  in  the  Yemen  of  which  the  citj  was 
Ma-rib  (Mir  i.<n"'/,  in  toe).     See  also  Shkba. 

e  El-'Arab  el-' A 'ribeh  is  conventionally  applied  by 
the  lexic<^n«phers  to  all  who  spoke  pure  Arabic  before 
its  corruption  began. 
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lorbed  into  the  Ishnuiclite  immignuitSf  though  not 
vritliout  leaving  strong  tnces  of  their  former  ex- 
Utcnoe.  Fresnd,  however  (1«  Ltttrt^  p  24),  says 
(hat  they  were  quite  distinct,  at  least  in  Moham- 
med's time,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Ish- 
maelite  clement  has  hosa.  exaggerated  hy  Moham- 
medan influence. 

Respecting  the  Joktanite  settlen  we  have  some 
certain  evidence.  In  Genesis  (x.  80)  it  is  said, 
<*and  their  dwelling  was  from  Mesha,  as  thou 
goest  unto  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  east  [Kedem]." 
The  position  of  Mesha  is  very  uncertain ;  it  is  most 
reasonably  supposed  to  be  the  western  limit  of  the 
frat  settlers  [Mesha].  Sephar  is  undoubtedly 
Dhafiiri,  or  Zaf&ri,  of  the  Arabs  (probably  pro- 
•  tiounced,  in  ancient  times,  without  the  final  vowel, 
&)  it  is  at  tlie  present  day),  a  name  not  uncommon 
in  the  peninsula,  but  especially  that  of  two  cele- 
l.rated  towns  — one  being  the  seaport  on  the  south 
coast,  near  Mirbdt;  the  other,  now  in  ruins,  near 
8an*a,  and  said  to  be  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
Ilimyerite  kings  (Es-Saghanee,  MS.;  Muthtarak, 
in'voc. ;  MaraaidLf  ib. ;  El-Idreesee,  i.  148).  Fres- 
nd  (4e  Lettre,  p.  516  ff.)  prefers  the  seaport,  as 
the  Himyerite  capital,  and  is  followed  by  Jomard 
(Etudes^  p.  367).  He  informs  us  that  the  inhab- 
itants odl  this  town  "Is£5r.'*  Considering  the 
position  of  the  Joktanite  races,  this  is  probably 
Sephar.  It  is  situate  near  a  thuriferous  mountain 
(.Hanisid,  in  roc.),  and  exports  the  best  frankin- 
cense (Niebuhr,  p.  148).  Zafiarl,  in  the  Yemen, 
however,  is  also  among  mountains  [Sephar].  In 
the  district  indicated  above  are  distinct  and  un- 
doubted traces  of  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Joktan 
mentioned  in  Genesis,  such  as  Hadramawt  for 
Kazarmaveth,  AzU  for  Uzal,  Sebk  for  Sheba,  <ftc 
Their  remains  are  found  in  the  existing  inhabitants 
of  (at  least)  its  eastern  portion,  and  their  records 
in  the  numerous  Himyerite  ruins  and  inscriptions. 
The  principal  Joktanite  kingdom,  and  the  chief 
state  of  ancient  Arabia,  was  that  of  the  Yemen, 
founded  (according  to  the  Arabs)  by  Yaarub,  the 
son  (or  descendant)  of  KahtAn  (Joktan).  Its  most 
ancient  capital  was  probably  San'a,  formeriy  called 

A2J61  (JlxljO**  J^ijf  "*  *'^  Marddd^  in  voc. 

S«n*a),  after  AziU,  son  of  Joktan  (YAkoot). 
[UzAL.]  The  other  capitals  were  Ma-rib,  or 
SebJi,  and  Za^ri.  This  was  the  Biblical  kingdom 
of  Sheba.  Its  rulers,  and  most  of  its  people,  were 
descendants  of  Seb&  (=  Sheba),  whence  the  classical 
Sabasi  (Diod.  Sic  iU.  38,  46).  Among  its  mien 
was  probably  the  Queen  of  Sh^Mt  who  came  to 
hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  (1  K.  x.  2).  The 
Arabs  call  her  Bllkees,  a  queen  of  the  Uter  Him- 
jerites,  and  their  traditions  respecting  her  are 
otherwise  not  worthy  of  credit.  [Shkba.]  The 
dominant  fiunily  was  apparently  that  of  Himyer, 
son  (or  descendant)  of  Sebk.  A  member  of  this 
family  founded  the  more  modem  kingdom  of  the 
Ilimyerites.  The  testimony  of  the  Bible,  and  of 
the  classical  writers,  as  well  as  native  tradition, 
seems  to  prove  that  the  latter  appellation  super- 
seded the  former  only  shortly  before  the  Christian 
sra:  t.  e.  after  the  foundation  of  the  later  king- 
dom. "  Himyerite,"  however,  is  now  very  vaguely 
used.      Himyer,  it  may  be  observed,  is  perhaps 

*«ffed'*  (vA>rv,  ihMn  S^-^^^or  y^s^\)f  "od 

leveral  places  in  Arabia  whose  soil  is  reddish  derive 
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This  may  identify  Himyer  (the  red  man  f)  with 
Gphir,  respecting  whose  settlements,  and  the  posh 
tion  of  the  country  called  Ophir,  the  opinioii  of 
the  learned  is  widely  divided  [Ophik].  The  sim- 
ilarity of  significatioo  with  ^Itnl  and  4pv$p6% 
lends  weight  to  the  tradition  tnat  toe  Phoenicians 
came  from  the  Erythneaa  Sea  (Herod,  vii.  89). 
The  maritime  nations  of  the  Mediterranean  wlio 
had  an  affinity  with  the  Egyptians,  —  such  as  the 
Philistines,  and  probably  the  primitive  Cretans  and 
Carians,  —  appear  to  have  been  an  ofibhoot  of  an 
early  immigration  from  southern  Arabia,  vhicfa 
moved  northwards,  partly  through  Egypt  [Caph- 
tor].  It  is  noticeable  that  the  Shepherd  inraders 
of  ^|;ypt  are  said  to  have  been  Phoenicians;  but 
Manetho,  who  seems  to  have  held  this  <^Hnion,  also 
tells  us  that  some  said  they  were  Arabs  (Manetho, 
<^.  Cory,  Anc.  FragmenU,  2d  ed.,  p.  171),  and  the 
hieroglyphic  name  has  been  supposed  to  correspond 
to  the  common  appellation  of  the  Arabs,  SluHu,the 
'*  camel-riding  Shasu  "  {StUct  Papyri,  pL  UiL),  an 
identification  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  Egypt- 
ian historian's  account  of  their  invasion  and  polity. 
In  the  opposite  direction,  an  early  Arab  domiiiatioii 
of  Chaldiea  is  mentioned  by  Berosus  (C^ory,  p.  60), 
as  preceding  the  Assyrian  dynasty.  All  these  in^ 
cations,  slight  as  they  are,  must  be  borne  in  mind 
in  attempting  a  reoonstmction  of  the  history  of 
southern  AnS>ia.  The  early  kings  of  the  Yemen 
wire  at  continual  feud  with  the  descendants  o€ 
KahMn  (brother  of  Hunyer)  until  the  fifteenth  in 
descent  (according  to  the  minority  of  native  his- 
torians) from  Himyer  united  the  kingdom.  Hub 
king  was  the  first  Tubbaa,  a  title  also  distinctive  of 
his  successors,  whose  dynasty  represents  the  proper 
kingdom  of  Himyer,  whence  the  Homeritm  (PtoL 
vi.  7;  Plin.  vi.  28).  Their  rule  probably  ex- 
tended over  the  moderp  Yemen,  Hadramawt,  and 
Mahreh.  The  fifth  Tubbaa,  Dhu4-Adhto,  or  Zu-1- 
Az^,  is  supposed  (Caussin,  i.  73)  to  be  the  D*- 
sarus  of  ^us  GaUus  (b.  c.  24).  The  kingdoan 
of  Himyer  kuted  until  a.  d.  525,  when  it  fell 
before  an  Abyssinian  invasion.  Already,  about  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century,  the  kings  of  Axon 
appear  to  have  become  masters  of  part  of  the 
Yemen  (Caussin,  £taai,  i.  114;  Ztiitckr.  der 
DetUachen  Morgtnland.  GetUachaft,  vii.  17  £, 
xi.  338  ff.),  adding  to  thdr  titles  the  names  of 
places  in  Arabia  belonging  to  Himyer.  After  four 
reigns  tliey  were  succeeded  by  Himyerite  priiMCB, 
vassals  of  Persia,  the  last  of  whom  submitted  to 
Mohammed.  Kings  of  Hadramiiwt  (the  people  of 
Hadramawt  are  the  classical  ChatrnmoHUa^  Plin. 
vi.  28;  comp.  Adramita)  are  also  enumerated  by 
the  Arabs  (Ibn-Khaldoon,  ap.  Caussin,  L  135  £) 
and  distinguished  fhnn  the  descendants  of  Yaarub, 
an  indication,  as  is  remarked  by  Caussin  (^  c),  of 
their  separate  descent  from  Haarmaveth  [Kazar- 
maveth]. The  Greek  geographers  nienlioii  a 
fourth  peojde  in  conjunction  with  the  Sabspi,  Ho- 
meritse,  and  Chatramotitie,  —  the  Mhtem  (Strab. 
xvi.  768;  Ptol.  v.  7,  §  28;  Plin.  vi.  32;  Diod. 
Sic.  iii.  42)  who  have  not  been  identified  with  »ry 
Biblical  or  modem  name.  Some  place  them  as 
high  as  Meklceh,  and  derive  their  name  from  Mink 
(the  sacred  valley  N.  £.  of  that  city),  or  fh>ni  tho 
goddess  ManiUi,  worshipped  in  the  dirtiict  between 
Mekkeh  and  El-Medeeneh.  Fresnel,  however,  plaees 
them  in  the  Wi^u  Do*to  in  Hadnuniiwt,  aigidiif 
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dni  the  Vemen  aadenUy  induded  this  tract,  that 
the  MinAii  were  pfobably  the  same  as  the  Khaban- 
Itas  01  Uhamamtn  (FtoL  vi.  7,  §  24;  Strabo,  xvi. 
p.  7S2),  and  thfti  *Vafu»irwy  was  a  copjist^s  enor 
for  *l9/tua^iTmy, 

The  other  chief  Joktanite  kingdom  was  that  of 
the  U\iaz,  finmded  bj  Jurhumf  the  brother  of 
Taanib,  who  fea  the  Yemen  and  settled  in  the 
Mighboriiood  of  Mdckeh.  llie  Arab  lists  of  its 
kings  are  inextricably  confused;  bat  the  name  of 
their  leader  aud  that  of  two  of  his  suooeasors  was 
Modad  (or  £1-Mudikl),  who  probably  re]»resent8  Al- 
modad  [Almodad].  Ishoaael,  aooording  to  the 
AnbSf 'married  a  daughter  of  the  first  Mudad, 
vhcDoe  sprang  *  Adnftn  the  ancestor  of  Mohammed. 
This  kingdom,  situate  in  a  less  fertile  district  than 
the  Yemen,  and  engaged  in  conflict  with  aboriginal 
tribes,  never  attained  the  importance  of  that  of 
the  sooth.  It  merged,  by  intermarriage  and  con- 
quest, into  the  tribes  of  fshmari.  (Kuth-ed-Deen, 
ed.  Wustenfeid,  pp.  35  and  39  ff. ;  oomp.  authori- 
tiet  quoted  by  Caussin.)  Fresnel  cites  an  Arab 
nithor  who  ideotifies  Jurhum  with  Hadcnam  [H.u>- 
okam]. 

Although  these  were  the  principal  Joktanite  king- 
doms, others  were  founded  beyoocl  the  limits  of  the 
pmiiMnla.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  were  that 
of  B-Ueereh  in  £1-Irak,  and  that  of  Ghassto  on 
the  coofines  of  Syria;  both  originated  by  emigrants 
ifter  the  Ffeod  of  £l-'Arim.  £UHeereh  soon  be- 
came Ishmaelitie;  Ghassan  long  maintained  its 
wigma]  stock.  Among  its  rulers  were  many  named 
Q-Uiirith.  Respecting  the  presumed  identity  of 
nme  of  these  with  kings  called  by  the  Greeks  and 
Bomaos  Aretas,  and  with  the  Aretas  mentioned  by 
St.  Pud  (2  Cor.  xi.  32),  see  Aretas. 

The  IshmaeJitea   appear  to  hare  entered  the 
psninswk  from  the  northwest,      lliat  they  have 
^nad  orer  the  whole  of  it  (with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  districts  on  the  south  coast  which  are 
nid  to  be  still  inhabited  by  unmixed  Joktanite 
peoples),  and  that  the  modem  nation  is  predom- 
insDtiy  Ishmadite,  is  asserted  by  the  Arabs.    They 
do  not,  howerer,  carry  up  their  genealogies  higher 
than  'Adnin  (aa  we  hare  ahready  said),  and  they 
kaie  lost  the  names  of  most  of  Ishmael's  immediate 
aad  near  descendants.    Sudi  as  hare  been  identified 
with  existmg  names  wiU  be  found  under  the  sev- 
eral articles  bearing  their  names.     [See  also  Ha- 
6ARK.XE8.]     lliey  extended  northwards  from  the 
tCyHx  mto  the  Arabian  desert,  where  they  mixed 
viUi  Ketorahites  and  other  Abrahamio  peoples;  and 
Kstwards  to  Idunuea,  where  they  mixed  with 
Edomites,  Ac    'fhe  tribes  sprung  from  Ishmael 
ksve  alwajB  been  governed  by  petty  chiefis  or  heads 
of  fimilies  (sheykhs  and  emeers) ;  they  hare  gen- 
erally foOowed  a  patriarchal  life),  and  hare  not 
orighnted  kingdoms,  though  they  have  in  some 
instances  succeisded   to  those  of  Joktanites,  the 
principal  one  of  these  being  that  of  El-Heereh. 
With  reference  to  the  IshmaeUtes  generally,  we 
may  observe,  in  continuation  of  a  former  reinark, 
that  although  their  first  settlements  in  the  H\i4s, 
ttd  thdr  spreading  over  a  great  part  of  the  northism 
pwtioas  of  the  peninsula,  are  sufficiently  proved, 
tlHTs  is  doubl  as  to  the  wide  extension  giv«i  to 
-hem  by  Arab  tradition.    Mohanuned  derived  from 
^  Jews  whatever  tradition  he  pleased,  and  silenced 
any  contrary,  by  the  Kur-An  or  his  own  dicta.   This 
Tefigtoos  dement,  which  does  not  directly  affect  the 
tribes  of  Joktan  (whose  settlements  are  otherwise 
^m^ootioDably  identified),  has  a  great  influence 
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over  those  of  Ishiuael.  lliey  therefore  cannot  be 
cei-taiuly  proved  to  have  spread  over  the  peninsula, 
notwithstanding  the  almust  universal  adoption  of 
their  language  (which  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
hare  been  tht  Arabic  commonly  so  called),  and  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  Arabs;  but  from  these 
and  other  considerations  it  becomes  at  the  same 
time  highly  probable  that  they  now  form  the  pre- 
dominant donent  of  the  Arab  nation. 

Of  the  descendants  of  Keturah  the  Arabs  say 
little.  They  appear  to  have  settled  chiefly  north 
of  the  peninsula  in  Desert  Arabia,  from  Palestine 
to  the  Pernan  Gulf;  and  the  passages  in  the  Bible 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  Dedan  (except  those 
relating^  tp  the  Cushite  Dedan,  (yen.  x.  7)  refer 
apparently  to  the  tribe  sprung  fi:om  this  race  (Is. 
xxL  13;  Jer.  xxv.  23;  Ez.  xxviL  20),  perhaps  with 
an  admixture  of  the  Cushite  Dedan,  who  seems  to 
have  passed  up  the  western  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Some  traces  of  Keturahites,  indeed,  are  as- 
serted to  exist  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula,  where 
a  king  of  Himyer  is  said  to  have  been  a  Midianite 
(£l-Me8*oodee,  ap.  Scfaultens,  pp.  15^9);  aud 
where  one  dialect  is  said  to  be  of  Midian,  aud  an- 
other of  Jokshan  son  of  Keturah  (Moajam);  but 
these  traditious  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Babbinical 
influence  in  Arab  history.  Natire  writers  are  al- 
most wholly  silent  on  this  subject;  and  the  dialects 
mentioned  abore  are  not,  so  fiur  as  they  are  known 
to  us,  of  the  tribes  of  Keturah.     [K>rruKAH,  Ac.] 

In  Northern  and  Western  Arabia  are  other 
peoples  which,  from  their  geographical  position  and 
mode  of  life,  are  sometimes  classed  with  the 
Arabs.  Of  these  are  Amau^k,  the  descendants 
of  KsAU,  Ac. 

Reliffion.  —  The  most  ancient  idolatry  of  the 
Arabs  we  must  conclude  to  hare  been  fetichism, 
of  which  there  are  striking  proofo  in  the  sacred 
trees  and  stcmes  of  historical  times,  and  in  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  Sabieism.  With 
the  latter  were  perhaps  connected  the  temples  (or 
palace-temples)  of  which  there  are  either  remains 
or  traditions  in  the  Himyerite  kingdom ;  such  as 
Beyt  Ghumdan  in  San'k,  and  those  of  Keydan, 
Beynoondi,  Ru*eyn,  'Eyneyn,  and  Riam.  To  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  we  find  allusions  in 
Job  (xxxi.  26-28)  and  to  the  belief  in  the  influence 
of  the  stars  to  gire  rain  (xxxviii.  31),  where  the 
Pleiades  gire  rain,  and  Orion  withholds  it;  and 
again  in  Judges  (v.  20,  21)  where  the  stars  fight 
against  the  h^xt  of  Sisera.  The  names  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  earlier  fetichism,  the  stone-worship, 
tree-worship,  <tc.,  of  various  tribes,  are  too  num- 
erous to  mention.  One,  that  of  Man^,  the  god- 
dees  worshipped  between  Mddieh  and  £1-Medeenefa 
has  been  compared  with  Meni  (Is.  kv.  11),  which 
is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  »» number"  [Meni]. 
Magianism,  an  importation  from  Chaldtea  and 
Persia,  must  be  reckoned  among  the  religions  of 
the  pagan  Arabs;  but  it  never  had  very  numerous 
followers.  ChiisUanity  was  introduced  in  southern 
Arabia  towards  the  dose  of  the  2d  century,  and 
about  a  century  later  it  had  made  great  progress. 
It  flourished  chiefly  in  the  Yemen,  where  many 
churehes  were  built  (see  Fhilostoi^.  Hist,  EccU*. 
iii.;  Sozomen,  vi.;  Evagr.  vi.).  It  also  rapidly 
advuiced  in  other  portions  of  Arabia,  through  the 
kingdom  of  Heereh  and  the  contiguous  countries, 
Ghassan,  and  other  parts.  The  persecutions  of  the 
Christians,  and  more  particulariy  of  those  of  N^r^ 
by  the  Tubbaa  Zu-n-Nuw^  brought  about  the  fidl 
of  the  Himyerite  dynasty  by  the  invasion  of  the 
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Chostian  ruW  of  Abyssinia.  Judaisir  ivas  propa- 
gated in  Arabia,  priiicipallj  by  KaraiteB,  at  the 
captivity,  but  it  was  introduced  before  that  time, 
[t  became  very  prevalent  in  the  Yemen,  and  in  the 
H^i'us,  especially  at  Kheybar  and  £i-Medeeneh, 
where  there  are  said  to  be  still  tribes  of  Jewish  ex- 
traction. In  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
birth  of  Mohammed  another  class  had  sprung  up, 
who,  disbelieving  the  idolatry  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  their  countrymen,  and  not  yet  believers  in 
Judaism,  or  in  the  corrupt  Christianity  with  which 
-.done  tbey  were  acquainted,  looked  to  a  revival  of 
what  they  called  the  *'  religion  of  Abraham ''  (see 
Sprenger's  Life  of  .Vfohammed,  i.,  Calcutta,  1856). 
The  promulgation  of  the  Mohammedan  imposture 
overthrew  paganism,  but  crushed  while  it  assumed 
to  lead  the  movement  which  had  been  one  of  the 
causes  cf  its  success,  and  almost  wholly  superseded 
the  religions  of  the  Bible  in  Arabia. 

Language.  —  Arabic,  the  language  of  Arabia,  is 
the  most  developed  and  the  richest  of  the  Semitic 
languages,  and  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  an 
extensive  literature:  it  is,  therefore,  of  great  im- 
iwrtanoe  to  the  study  of  Hebrew.  Of  its  early 
phasM  we  know  nothing;  while  we  have  archaic 
monuments  of  the  Himyeritic  (the  ancient  language 
of  southern  Arabia),  though  we  cannot  fix  tbdr 
precise  ages.  Of  the  existence  of  Hebrew  and 
CHialdee  (or  Aramaic)  in  the  time  of  Jacob  there  is 
evidence  in  Gen.  (xxxi.  47):  and  probably  Jacob 
and  Labaa  understood  each  other,  the  one  speaking 
Hebrew  and  the  other  dialdee.  It  seems  also 
(Judg.  \'ii.  9-15)  that  Gideon,  or  Phurah,  or  both, 
understood  the  conversation  of  the  <*  Midianites, 
imd  the  Amalekites,  and  all  the  children  of  the 

east"  (C*p.  ^32).     It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 

in  the  14th  or  13th  century  b.  c.  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages differed  much  less  than  in  after  times.  But 
it  appears  from  2  K.  xviii.  26,  that  in  the  8th 
century  b.  c.  only  the  educated  classes  among  the 
Jews  understood  Aramaic.  With  these  evidences 
before  us,  and  making  a  due  distinction  between 
the  archaic  and  the  known  phases  of  the  Aramaic 
and  the  Arabic,  we  think  that  the  Himyeritic  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  sister  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the 
Arabic  (commonly  so  called)  as  a  sister  of  the  He- 
brew and  the  Aramaic,  or,  in  iis  classical  phasit, 
as  a  descendant  of  a  sister  of  these  two,  but  that 
the  Himyeritic  is  mixed  with  an  African  language, 
and  that  the  other  dialects  of  Arabia  are  in  like 
manner,  though  in  a  much  less  dc^ipioe,  mixed  with 
an  African  language.  The  inferred  difierences  be- 
tween the  older  and  later  phases  of  the  Aramaic, 
and  the  presumed  difierence  between  those  of  the 
Arabic,  are  amply  confirmed  by  comparative  phi- 


a  By  this  term  Is  to  bo  understood  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  southern  Anbla  generally,  not  Uiat  of  the 
Himyerltes  only. 

b  •On  the  pretended  discovery  of  a  key  for  reading 
the  Himyeritic  inncriptions  by  the  English  writer,  Rev. 
Charles  Forster,  Professor  Salisbury  has  a  decisive  ar- 
ticle in  the  Bibl.  Sacra,  U.  287-260.  H. 

c  *  In  1888  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  pub- 
lished a  volume  entitled  "  Inscriptions  in  the  lUmyar- 
itlc  character,  discovered  chiefly  in  Southern  Arabia, 
and  now  in  the  British  Museum,"  with  18  Uthogiaphic 
platM  containing  forty-two  inscriptions.  A  description 
of  the  monuments  precedes  the  plates,  but  no  com- 
mentary i^  given,  the  preparation  of  tiiat  part  of  the 
work  having  been  assigned  to  Dr.  Ernst  Osiandor.  of 
Q  ippingen,  whose  eamy  on  the  Himyaritic  Antiquities, 
Ztir  himjarisdun  AUeHhumskundey  published  in  1856 
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k>Iogy.  The  division  of  the  bhmacUte  bogoage 
into  many  dialects  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
separation  of  tribes  by  uninhabitable  tracts  of 
desert,  and  the  subsequent  amalgamadoo  of  thoae 
dialects  to  the  pilgrimage  and  the  annual  meetings 
of  *Oka£,  a  fiair  in  which  literary  contests  toc^ 
place,  and  where  it  was  of  the  first  unportanoe  that 
the  contending  poets  should  deliver  themaelves  in  a 
language  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  maas  of  the 
people  congregated,  in  order  that  it  might  be  crit- 
icaUy  judged  by  them ;  for  many  of  the  meanest  of 
the  Arabs,  utt^y  ignorant  of  reading  and  writiBig, 
were  of  the  highest  of  the  authorities  consulted  hf 
the  lexicologists  when  the  corruption  of  the  language 
had  conmienced,  t.  e.  when  the  Arabs,  as  Moham- 
medans, had  begun  to  qnead  among  fineignera. 

Respecting  the  Himyeritic,<>  until  lately  little  was 
known ;  but  monuments  bearing  inscriptions  in  this 
knguage  have  been  discovered  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  pfflinsula,  principally  in  Hadramawt  and 
the  Yemen,  and  some  of  the  inscriptions  lose  been 
published  by  Fresnel,  Amaud,  Wellsted,  and  Cmt- 
tenden;^  while  Freoiel  has  found  a  dialect  still 
spoken  in  the  district  of  Mahreh  and  westwards  as 
fiur  as  Kisheem,  that  of  the  neighborhood  of  Za- 
fiki  and  Mfrb^t  being  the  purest,  and  called  '*  Kk- 
hili;**  and  this  is  supposed  with  reason  to  be  the 
modem  phasis  of  the  old  Himyeritic  (4^  I^ttrt), 
Fresnel*8  alphabet  has  been  accepted  by  the  learned. 
The  dates  found  in  the  inscriptbns  range  frv>m  30 
(on  the  dyke  of  Ma-rib)  to  604  at  Hisn  Ghor^, 
but  wluit  era  these  represent  is  uncertain.  Ewald 
( Ueber  die  Ilimyarische  Sprache,  in  Hoefer^s  Zeil- 
schrifi,  1.  295  fS.)  thinks  that  they  are  years  of 
the  Rupture  of  the  Dyke,  while  acknowledging  their 
apparait  high  antiquity ;  but  tlie  difficulty  of  sup- 
posing such  inscriptions  on  a  ruined  dyke,  and  the 
&ct  that  some  of  them  would  thus  be  brought  later 
than  the  time  of  Mohammed,  make  it  probable  that 
they  belong  rather  to  an  earlier  era,  perhaps  that 
of  the  Himyorite  empire,  though  what  point  noazki 
its  commencement  is  not  determined.  The  Him- 
yeritic in  its  earlier  phasis  probably  represents  the 
first  Semitic  language  spoken  in  Arabia.*^ 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Arabs^  are  of 
great  value  in  illustrating  the  Kble;  but  supposed 
parallels  between  the  patriardial  life  of  the  Script- 
ures and  the  state  of  the  modern  Arabs  must  not 
be  hastily  drawn.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
this  peo]^  are  in  a  degraded  condition ;  that  tl.ey 
have  beoi  influenced  by  Jewish  contact,  especially 
by  the  adoption,  by  Mohammed,  of  parts  of  the 
ceremcmial  law,  and  of  rabbinical  obserranoee;  and 
that  they  are  not  of  the  race  of  land.  They  must 
be  regarded,  1st,  as  Bedawees,  or  people  of  the 
desert,  and  2dly,  as  settled  tribes  or  townspeople. 


in  the  Zeitsckr.  der  Deutschen  Morgtnl.  GestUsckaft  (x. 
17-78)  had  given  evidence  of  his  peculiar  qoaliflca- 
tions  for  the  task.  The  result  of  Dr.  Osiander  s  labon 
has  lately  appeared  as  a  posthumous  publication  m 
the  ZeUschr.  d.  D.  M.  GfselL%ckaJ\  for  1866  and  1866, 
xix.  168-296  (with  86  plates),  and  xx.  206-287,  with 
the  title,  Zur  himjarisehen  Spruch'  vnd  Altertkitms- 
kunde  von  Dr.  Ernst  Osiander^  aus  Sfinfm  NaeJkUutt 
heroMsg.  von  Prof.  Dr.  M.  A.  Levy.  This  Is  probably 
the  most  important  woric  at  iweaent  existing  on  the 
suttject.  A. 

d  The  Arabs  have  impressed  their  national  oharae- 
teristics  on  every  people  whom  they  have  oonqnerad, 
except  the  Tartar  races.  "Arab  life"  to  therefbori 
generally  understood  in  a  very  wide  sense.  The  mod 
cm  Egyptians  are  essentially  an  Aiab  peopla. 
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Ite  Bttkwees  acknowledge  Uui  their  anoient 
cmDenee  hae  greatly  declined  since  the  time  of 
Mohamnwd,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this 
iecline  had  oonuneoced  much  earlier.  Though 
each  tribe  boasts  of  its  unadulterated  blood,  and 
pure  language,  their  learned  men  candidly  admit 
the  depreciation  of  national  character.  Soiptund 
customs  still  found  among  them  must  therefore  be 
gcnendly  r^;anled  rather  as  indications  of  former 
prsctices,  than  as  bein^  identical  with  them.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Bible  alwajs  draws  a  strong  contrast 
between  the  character  of  the  Israelites  and  that  of 
the  descendants  of  Ishm^  whom  the  Bedawees 
mostly  represent.  Yet  thej  are,  by  comparison 
with  otha*  nations,  an  essentially  unchangeable 
peopfef  retaining  a  primitive,  pastoral  life,  and  many 
eostoms  strikingly  illustrating  the  Bible,  'fhey 
•re  not  as  much  a^cted  by  theur  religion  as  might 
be  supposed.  Many  tribes  disregard  religious  ob- 
•enranoes,  and  even  retain  some  pagan  rites.  The 
Wahh^bees,  or  modem*  Arab  itiformers,  found  great 
diflkulty  in  suppressing  by  persuasion,  and  even 
by  force  of  arms,  such  rites;  and  where  they  suc- 
ceeded, the  suppression  was,  in  most  cases,  only 
tsmponry.  Incest,  sacrifices  to  sacred  olgects,  (be., 
were  among  these  relics  of  psganism.  (See  Burck- 
hardt*s  Nolt»  on  the  Bedouint  and  Wahabys.)  The 
km  changed  a  tribe,  however,  the  more  difficulty  is 
there  in  obtaining  information  respecting  it.  Such 
a  one  is  very  jeaknis  of  intercourse  with  strangers 
cfen  of  itfl  own  nation.  In  southern  Arabia,  for 
instaooe,  is  a  tribe  which  will  not  allow  a  guest  to 
itay  within  its  eocamproents  beyond  the  three  days 
demanded  by  the  laws  of  hospitality.  This  exclusion 
undoubtedly  tends  to  preserve  the  language  from 
oomiption,  and  the  people  from  foreign  influence; 
but  it  probably  does  not  improve  the  national  char- 
acter. 

To  the  settled  Arab!^  these  remarks  apply  with 
the  difference  that  the  primitive  mode  of  life  is  in 
a  great  degree  lost,  and  the  .Jewish  practices  are 
mach  more  observable;  while  interuii\ture  with 
foceigners,  especially  with  Abys8iuuui  and  Negro 
eoQcnbines  in  the  Yemen  and  tlie  liy/us,  has  tended 
to  destroy  their  purity  of  blood.  A  Bedawee  will 
Msrody  marry  out  of  his  tribe,  and  is  not  addicted 
to  concubinage;  be  considers  himself,  and  is,  quite 
distinct  from  a  townsman  in  habits,  in  mode  of 
thought,  and  in  national  feeling.  Again,  a  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  between  the  people  of  northern 
snd  those  of  southern  Arabia;  the  former  bdng 
diiefly  of  Ishmaelite,  the  bitter  of  Joktanite,  de- 
Kent,  and  in  other  respects  than  settlement  and 
intermarriage  with  foreigners,  further  removed  from 
the  patriarduJ  character. 

Regarded  in  the  light  we  have  indicated,  Arab 
nsnners  and  custom^  whether  those  of  the  Bed- 
twees  or  of  the  townspeople,  afibrd  valuable  help 
to  the  student  of  the  Bible,  and  testimony  to  the 
troth  and  vigor  of  the  Scriptural  narrative.  No 
one  can  mix  with  this  people  without  being  con- 
■tantljr  and  forcibly  reminded  either  of  the  eariy 
patriarchs  or  of  the  settled  Israelites.  We  may 
instance  their  pastoral  life,  their  hospitality  (that 
most  remarkable  of  desert  virtues)  [Hospitality], 
their  universal  respect  for  age  (oomp.  Lev.  xix.  32), 
their  fiunillar  deference  (comp.  2  K.  v.  13),  their 
nperstltious  regard  for  the  beard.  On  the  signet- 
ring,  which  b  woni  on  the  little  finger  of  the  right 
ksnd.  l5  usually  inscribed  a  sentence  expressive  of 
submission  to  God,  or  of  his  perfection,  Ac.,  ex- 
pUnrag  Ex-  xxxix.  30,  "  the  engraving  of  ^  nignet. 
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Hotiness  to  the  Lord,**  and  the  saying  of  oar  I^ord 
(John  iii.  33),  *'  He  .  .  .  hath  set  to  his  seal  that 
God  is  true.**  As  a  mark  of  trust,  this  ring  is 
given  to  another  person  (as  in  Gen.  xli.  42).  The 
inkhom  worn  in  the  girdle  is  also  very  ancient  (Ez. 
ix.  2,  3,  11),  as  well  as  the  veil.  (For  these  and 
many  other  iOustratlons,  see  I^juie's  Afodem  Egypt- 
iansy  index.)  A  man  has  a  right  to  chum  his 
cousin  in  marriage,  and  be  relinquishes  this  right 
by  taking  off  his  shoe,  as  the  kinsman  of  Ruth  did 
to  Boaz  (Kuth  iv.  7,  8;  see  Burckhardt's  Nutet  on 
the  Bedouins  and  Wahahyi^  i.  113). 

References  in  the  Bible  to  the  Arabs  themselves 
are  still  more  cleariy  illustrated  by  the  manners  of 
the  modem  people  in  their  predatory  expeditions, 
their  mode  of  warfare,  Uieir  caravan  journeys,  Ac 
To  the  interpretation  of  the  book  of  Job,  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  this  people,  and  their  language 
and  literature,  is  essential;  for  many  of  the  most 
obscure  passages  can  only  be  exphdned  by  that 
knowledge. 

The  commerce  of  Arabia  especially  connected 
with  the  Bible  has  been  referred  to  in  the  sections 
on  western  and  northern  Arabia,  and  mcidentally 
in  mentioning  the  produota  of  the  penhisula.  1  )inH;t 
mention  of  the  c«nmeroe  of  the  south  does  not 
appear  to  be  made  in  the  Bible,  but  it  seems  to 
have  passed  to  Palestine  principally  through  the 
northon  tribes.  Passages  relating  to  the  fleets  of 
Solomon  and  to  the  m^time  trade,  however,  bear 
on  this  sul^ject,  which  is  a  curious  study  for  the  his- 
torical inquirer.  The  Joktanite  people  of  southern 
Arabia  have  always  been,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Ishmaelite  tribes,  addicted  to  a  seaferiiig  life. 
The  hitter  were  caravan-merchants;  the  former, 
the  chief  traders  of  the  Red  Sea,  carrying  their 
commerce  to  the  ^thores  of  India,  as  well  as  to  the 
nearer  coasts  of  Africa.  Their  own  writers  describe 
these  voyages  —  since  the  Christian  era  especially, 
as  we  might  expect  from  the  modem  character  of 
their  literature.  (See  the  curious  Accounts  of  India 
and  China  by  Two  Mohammedan  Travellers  of  the 
9th  cenLf  trans,  by  Renaudot,  and  amply  illustrated 
in  Mr.  Lane*s  notes  to  his  transhition  of  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nights.)  The  classical  writera 
also  make  frequent  mentwn  of  the  commerce  of 
southern  Arabia.  (See  the  DicL  of  Gr.  and  Rom. 
Oeoffj'ophy.)  It  was  evidently  carried  to  Palestine 
by  the  two  great  caravan  routes  from  the  head  of 
the  Red  Sea  and  from  that  of  the  Persian  Gulf: 
the  former  especially  taking  with  it  African  pro- 
duce; the  hater,  Indian.  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  wandering  propensities  of  Uie  Arabs,  of 
whatever  descent,  do  not  date  from  the  promulga- 
tion of  £l-IslAm.  All  testimony  goes  to  show  that 
from  the  earliest  ages  the  peoples  of  Arabia  foraied 
colonies  in  distant  lands,  and  have  not  been  actuated 
only  by  either  the  desire  of  conquest  or  by  religious 
impulse  m  thefr  foreign  expeditions;  but  rather  by 
restlessness  and  commercial  activity. 

The  principal  European  authorities  for  the  Ais- 
tory  of  Arabia  are,  Schultens'  IlisL  Imp,  Vetus. 
Joctamdarum^  Hard.  Gel.  1786,  containing  ex- 
tracts from  various  Arab  authors;  and  his  Monu- 
menta  Vetustiora  Arabia,  Lug.  Bat.  1740;  Eich- 
hora*s  Monumenta  Antiquiss.  Hist.  Arabum,  chiefly 
extracted  from  Ibn-Kuteybeh,  with  his  notes,  Goth. 
1775;  Fresnel,  Lettres  sur  tHist.  des  Arabes  avant 
tislamismey  published  in  the  Journal  A»adque^ 
1838-53;  Qualrem^re,  Memoire  sur  Us  Naba^ 
theens;  Caussin  [de  Perceval],  Essai  tur  CHisL 
des  Arabes  aoant  tislamismey  Paris,  1847-8;  for 
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the  geography^  Niebuhr^s  Description  de  tArabie, 
Ajust.  1774,  [a  trans,  of  bis  BtachreUnmg  von 
Arabien,  Kopeoh.  1772 ;  see  also  his  Ririsebe- 
Khreib.  nach  Arabien^  2  voL  ibid  1774-78;] 
I3urckhardt*8  Travels  in  Arabia^  Lond.  1829; 
Wellsted,  Nan'otive  of  a  Journey  to  the  rtdns 
of  Nakeb-^HnJary  in  Journ.  of  R,  G.  5.,  vii. 
20;  his  copy  of  Inscription,  in  Journ.  of  AtiaL 
Soc  of  Bengal^  iii.  1834;  and  his  Journal^  Lon- 
don, 1838 ;  CVuttenden,  NarnUive  of  a  Journey 
fvm  Mok/ui  to  San'd ;  Jomard,  Etudes  geogr.  et 
hisL  appended  to  Mengin,  IlitL  de  t£gypte^  vol. 
iii.  Paris,  1839;  [Burton,  li.  F.,  Pilgrimage  to  El- 
Mtdinah  and  Afeccthy  3  \-oL,  Lond.  1855-56; 
Palgra^-e,  W.  G.,  Journey  th^ntyh  Centrnl  and 
Eastern  Arabia^  2d  ed.,  2  vol,  Lond.  1865;]  and 
for  Arabia  Petraea  and  Sinai,  Kobinsou's  Biblical 
Researchu;  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine;  Tucb's 
Essay  on  the  Sinaitic  Inscriptions^  in  the  Journal 
of  Uie  German  Oriental  Soc.  xiv.  129  ff.  Strabo, 
l*tolemy,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Pliny,  and  the  minor 
geoj^raphert,  should  also  be  consulted.  For  the 
mannei's  and  customs  of  the  Aralis,  Burckhardt's 
Notes  on  the  Bedouins  and  Wahabys^  8vo,  1831 ; 
and  for  Arab  life  in  its  widest  sense,  Mr.  Lane's 
Notes  on  the  Thousand  and  One  NiyhU^  ed.  1838; 
and   his  Modem  Egyptians,  ed.   1842  [new  ed. 


The  most  important  native  works  are,  with  two 
exceptions,  still  untranslated,  and  but  few  of  them 
are  edited.  Abu-1-Fidk's  HisL  AnUisUuniai  has 
beep  edited  and  translated  by  Heischer,  Ups.  1831 ; 
and  £1-Idreesee*8  Geography  translated  by  Jaubert, 
and  published  in  the  RecueU  de  I'ttyiges  et  dt  Me- 
moires,  by  the  Geogr.  Soc  of  Paris,  1836;  of  those 
which  have  been,  or  are  in  course  of  being  edited, 
are  Yakoot*s  Homonymous  Geographical  ■  Diction- 
ary, entitled  El-Muslttarak  Wactan,  wa-l-Muf- 
tarak  Sak'an,  ed.  Wiistenfeld,  Got.  1845;  the 
Mardsid  eUlttUdi,  probably  an  abridgment  by 
on  unknown  hand  of  his  larger  geogr.  diet,  called 
the  Moajam,  ed.  JuynboU,  Lug.  Bat.  1852-4;  the 
Histories  of  Mekkeh,  ed.  Wiistenfeld,  and  now 
publishing  by  the  Goinan  Oriental  Society;  and 
Ibn-Khaldoon*8  Prolegomena,  ed.  Quatrem^sre,  i. 
[-iii.]  Paris,  1858  [in  the  Notices  et  ExtraUs  des 
ManuscritSy  xvi.  pt.  1,  xvii,  pt.  1,  xviii.  pt.  1; 
trans,  into  French,  with  notes,  by  Slane,  Parts  1, 
2,  Paris,  1863-^5.]  Of  those  in  MS.,  besides  the 
indispensable  works  of  the  Arab  lexicography^  we 
would  especially  mention  Ibn-Khaldoon's  History 
of  the  Arabs;  the  Khareedet  el^AjM  of  Ibn-El- 
Wardee;  the  Afir-dl  ez-Zemdn  of  Ibn-EWcree; 
the  Murooj  edh-Dhahab  of  El-Mes'oodee;  Y^oot*s 
Moojam  el-Bulddn ;  the  Kitab-el-Aghetnee  of  El- 
IsfiUi^nee;  and  the  'Ihd  of  El-Kurtubee. 

E,S.  P. 

ARA-BLAN,  THE  0?"j5n,  Neh.  ii.  19, 

v\.l'.  6  'Apa$l  [Vat  -fiu]'.  Arabs:  '^D^P,  Is. 
xiii.  23;  Jer.  iii.  2:  "Apafies''  Arabes);  Arabians, 
The  (D^W^n-!?n,  2  Chr.  rvu.  11;  D''?"^rn, 
2  Chr.  xxi.  16,  xxU.  1,  xxvi.  7  (Keri);  Neh!  iv.  7^): 
ofApafiesi  Arabes).  The  nonuulic  tribes  inhab- 
iting the  country  to  the  east  and  south  of  Palestine, 
who  in  the  eariy  times  of  Hebrew  history  were 
known  as  Isbma^tes  and  descendants  of  Keturah. 
Their  roving  pastoral  life  in  the  desert  is  aUuded  to 
in  Is.  xiii.  20;  Jer.  iii.  2;  2  Mace.  xii.  11;  their 
oountry  is  associated  with  the  country  of  the  De> 
danim,  the  travelling  merchants  <Is.  xxL  18)  with 
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Dedan,  Tema,  and  Bos  (Jer.  xxr.  24),  and  with 
Dedan  and  Kedar  (Ex.  zxrii.  21),  all  of  which  m 
supposed  to  have  occupied  the  northem  part  of  tbs 
peninsula  later  known  as  Arabia.  During  the  pros- 
perous reign  of  Jehoehaphat,  the  Arabians,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Philistines,  were  tributary  to 
Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  11),  but  in  the  reign  of  hit 
successor  they  revolted,  ravaged  the  oonntiy,  phm- 
dered  the  royal  palace,  slew  all  the  king's  sons  with 
the  exception  of  the  youngest,  and  carried  off  the 
royal  harem  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16,  xxii.  1).  The  Ars- 
bians  of  Gur-baal  were  again  subdued  by  Uzziak 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  7).  During  the  Captivity  they  appear 
to  have  spread  over  the  country  of  Palestine,  for  oa 
the  return  IVom  Babylon  they  were  among  the  fore- 
roost  in  hindering  Nehemiah  in  his  work  of  resto- 
ration, and  plott^  with  the  Ammonites  and  othen 
for  that  end  (Neh.  iv.  7).  Geshem,  or  Gaahmn, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  was  of  this 
race  (Neh.  ii.  19,  vii.  1).  In  later  times  the  Ars- 
bians  served  under  Tlmotheus  in  his  struggle  with 
Judas  Maccabseus,  but  were  defeated  (1  Maoc  t. 
39;  2  Maoc.  xii.  10).  The  Zabadseans,  an  Arab 
tribe,  were  routed  by  Jonathan,  the  brother  and 
successor  of  Judas  (1  Mace.  xii.  31).  The  chieftain 
or  king  of  the  Arabians  bore  the  name  of  Aretai 
as  fiu:  back  as  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
and  Jason  the  high-priest  (2  Maoc  v.  8;  comp.  2 
Cor.  xi.  32).  ZsSdiel,  the  assassin  of  Alexander 
Balas  (1  Mace.  xi.  17),  and  Simalcue,  who  brought 
up  Antiochus,  the  young  son  of  Alexander  (1  Mace, 
xi.  39),  afterwards  Antiochus  VI.,  were  both  Ara- 
bians. In  the  time  of  the  N.  T.  the  term  appean 
to  have  been  used  in  the  same  manner  (Acts  U.  11). 
[Arabia.]  W.  A.  W. 

♦  ARABIC  LANGUAGE.  Besides  the 
remarks  under  Arabia,  p.  142,  see  Shemitxc 
Languages,  §§  20-24. 

♦  ARABIC     VERSIONS.        [Vebmoiw, 

A>"CIKNT.] 

A'RAD  (T'lp  [wadass]:*np(,d;  Aksx.  Apta\ 
[Vat  Clfynp'^  Comp.  Aid.  'A/mCS:]  Arod).  A  Ben- 
jamite,  son  of  Bedah,  who  drove  out  the  inhab- 
itants of  GalOi  (1  Chr.  viu.  15).         W.  A.  W. 

A'RAD  C^^y  [place  of  fugitives,  Furet]: 
*Apd6''  [Arad;  exc  in  Josh.,  where  we  find]  'A8^; 
[Vat  AipaS  fioffiXta  Apa0 ;  Comp. ' Af>^8 :  Heder]), 
a  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites,  named  with  Honnaa 
and  Libnah  (Josh.  xu.  14).  The  wilderness  of 
Judah  was  to  *' the  south  of  Arad  *'  (Judg.  i.  16). 
It  is  also  undoubtedly  named  in  Num.  xxi.  1  (comp. 
Ilormah  in  ver.  3),  and  xxxiii.  40,  "  the  Canaanite 
king  of  Arad,"  instead  of  the  reading  of  the  A.  V., 
**  king  Arad  the  Canaanite.'^  (See  the  transktkns 
of  Zunz,  De  Wette,  Ac.)  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Onomasticon  (s.  v.  "ApofM,  Arad,  ^Ad4p,  Asason 
Thamar)  as  a  city  of  the  Amorites,  near  the  desert 
of  Raddes,  4  miles  firom  Mahitha  (Moladah),  and 
20  from  Hebron.  This  agrees  with  the  coivjectare 
of  Robinson,  who  identifies  it  with  a  hiO,  Tell 
'Ardd,  an  hour  and  a  half  N.  E.  by  E.  from  Milk 
(Moladah),  and  8  hours  ih>m  Hebron  (Bob.  iL  101, 
201, 202).  G. 

AR'ADUS  CApoJor:  Arados),  indwded  in 
the  list  of  phuxs  to  which  the  decree  of  Ludus  the 
consul,  protecting  the  Jews  under  Simon  the  high- 
priest,  was  addressed  (1  Bfaoe.  xv.  23).  The  nme 
place  as  Arvad.  G. 

A'RAH    (rrjW    [wayfarer]:    'Apd:    Ara 
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[I 


>,  *O04x'  ^rui\),    L    An  Asher'.te,  of  the 
ioaiorUlk(lChr.Ty.  39). 

a.  ([Eir.]  "AMf,  [Vat  Hfw;  Neh.]  'Hpo^, 
*Hp^:  ilrfo.)  The  soda  of  Arah  returned  with 
ZflrebbAbel,  in  mimber  776,  Moording  to  Ezr.  ii. 
5,  but  652  according  to  Neh.  riL  10.  One  of  his 
deeeendants,  Shechaniah,  was  the  fitther-in-law  of 
Tobiah  the  Ammonite  (Ndi.  vL  18).  The  name 
b  writtoi  Arks  in  1  Esdr.  t.  10.       W.  A.  W. 

A'BAM  (2;^^i,  oeeasionallj  with  the  definite 

vt^  Q?^*?)  <^  o>>C0  Q?;  probably  from  a 
root  lignflying  height,  and  which  is  also  the  base 
of  "Ramah*'  (Qeaenins,  p.  151;  Stanley,  p.  129), 
the  name  by  which  the  Hebrews  designated,  gen- 
erally, the  eoontry  lying  to  the  northeast  of  Pal- 
estine;*  the  gnat  mass  of  that  high  table-land 
which,  rising  with  sndden  abruptness  from  the  Jor- 
dan and  the  very  margin  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth, 
stntefaes,  at  an  elevation  of  no  less  than  2000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  itadf^  contrasting  strongly  with  the  k>w 
knd  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  *'  land  of 
Gnaan,'*  or  Uw  low  eoontry  (Gen.  xcd.  18,  zzxiiL 
18,  Ac).  Throughout  the  A  Y.  the  word  is,  with 
only  a  very  few  exceptions  [Num.  zxiii.  7,  Judg. 
iiL  10,  marg.],  rendered  as  in  th^  Vulgate  and 
LXX.  —  Stria  [or  Striaks]  ;  a  name  which,  it 
mut  be  remembered,  includes  fiv  more  to  our  ears 
than  did  Armm  to  the  Jews.     [Stria.] 

Its  earlieBt  oocurrence  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is 
h  the  form  of  Aiam-naharaim,  ».  e.  the  "  highland 
«f  or  between  the  two  rivers**  (Gen.  zxiv.  10, 
A  V.  *« Mesopotamia**),  but  in  several  succeeding 
diapters,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  the 
word  is  used  without  any  addition,  to  designate  a 
dwdler  in  Aram-naharaim  —  LAban  or  Bethuel  — 
•"the  Aramite  **  (see  Gen.  zxv.  20,  zxylii.  2,  5,  xxxi. 
90, 34;  alao  Jndg.  iiL  10,  compared  with  8;  Deut 
xxfi  5,  compuped  with  xxiii.  4,  «»1  Ps-  he-  title). 
Padan,  or  aeearatdy  Faddan,  Aram  ('s  y^ 
<*ealtivated  highland,**  from  paddah,  to  plough, 
Ges.  p.  1002;  Stanley,  p.  129,  note)  was  another 
dwignarinn  for  the  same  n^ioa  (Gtn.  xxv.  20, 
nviiL  2;  oomp.  Hos.  zH.  12,  iriiefe  the  word  Sadeh^ 

niQ7,  is,  periiapo,  eqoivalent  to  Paddan),  [Sa- 
deh;  Padan  aram.]  A  tribe  of  Hittites 
{KhaUe)  bearing  the  name  of  Patena  is  reported 
to  have  been  met  with  in  the  inscriptions  of  Shal- 
maneser,  b.  c  900-860*  They  then  occupied  the 
taOey  of  the  Orontes,  and  the  country  eastward  as 
Cv  as  the  watershed  between  that  river  and  the 
Euphrates.  The  latest  ezplorerB  do  not  hesitate  to 
klentify  this  name  with  Podlrm-aram  and  Batanaa 
or  Bashaa  (Rawtinson's  Herodotm,  i.  468);  but  if 
this  be  correct,  the  conclusion  of  the  identity  of 
Pklan-aram  and  Mesopotamia  arrived  at  above  from 
a  otnnpariaon  of  the  statements  of  Scripture,  must 
bemo^fled. 

Later  in  the  history  we  meet  with  a  number  of 
smaH  natk>ns  or  kmgdoms  forming  parts  of  the 
general  knd  of  Aram:  —  L  Anun-Zobah  (2  Sam. 

z.6,8),orsimplyZobah,n^'')!r  (1  Sam.  ziT.47; 
2  Sam.  viU.  8;  1  Gfar.  xviiL,  liz.)  [Zobar.]  2. 
Anm  Beth-rehob  (2  Sam.  x.  6),  or  Rehob,  SVn 
(x.  8).     [Rehob.]    8.  Aram-maachah  (1  Oa\ 


%x.  G),  n  Maachah  only,  H^piC  (2  Sam.  x.  tf). 
[Maachah.]  4.  (jeshur,  "in  Aram*'  (2  Sam. 
XV.  8),  usually  named  in  connection  with  Maachah 
(Deut.  iy.  14;  Josh.  xiiL  11, 13,  Ac.).  [Gbshur.] 
5.  Aram-Dammesek  (Damascus)  (2  Sun.  viii.  5, 
6;  1  Chr.  xviii.  5,  6).  The  whole  of  these  petty 
states  are  spoken  of  collectively  under  the  name  of 
Aram**  (2  Sam.  x.  13),  but  as  Damascus  in- 
creased in  importance  it  gradually  absorbed  the 
smaller  powers  (1  K.  xx.  1),  aud  the  name  of  Aram 

I  at  last  applied  to  it  abnc  (Ir.  vii.  8 ;  also  1  K. 
xi.  25,  XV.  18,  <fto.)- 

It  is  difficult  to  believe,  from  the  narrative,  that 
at  the  time  of  David's  struggles  these  "  kingdoms  ** 
were  anything  more  than  petty  tribes  located  round 
the  skirts  of  the  possessions  of  Gad  and  Manasseh. 
Some  writers,  however  (Roeenmuller  and  Michaelis 
amongst  otbors),  have  attempted  to  show  that  their 
territory  extended  as  &r  as  the  Euphrates  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Mediterranean  (at  Berytus)  on 
the  other,  in  which  case  it  would  have  been  eon- 
siderably  htfger  than  Palestine  itself.  This,  how- 
ever, wiU  be  best  examined  under  the  separate 
heads,  hiduding,  in  addition  to  those  aheady  no- 
ticed, IsR-TOB  and  Hamath. 

According  to  the  genealogical  table  in  Q&i.  x., 
Aram  was  a  son  of  Sbem,  and  his  brethren  were 
Elam,  Asshur,  and  Arphaxad.  It  will  be  observed 
that  these  names  occur  in  regular  order  from  the 
eart,  Aram  dosing  the  list  on  the  borders  of  the 
*<  western  sea.'* 

In  three  passages  Aram  would  seem  to  denote 
Assyria  (2  K.  xviii.  28;  Is.  xxxvL  11;  Jer.  xxxv. 
11). 

In  2  K.  xvL  6,  the  Syrians  are  said  to  have 
come  to  Elath  (on  the  Red  Sea).  The  word  ren- 
dered Syrians  is  D'^D'^"^  Aromim^  which  in  the 
Keri  is  corrected  to  Adomm^  Edomites. 

In  2  Ghr.  xxii.  6,  the  name  is  presented  in  a 

shortened  form  as  Ram,  D'^'^rT;  oomp.    Job 
xxxii.  2. 

2*  [S^i:  Syn^'l  Another  Aram  is  named  in 
(xen.  xxii.  21,  as  a  son  of  Kemuel,  and  descendant 
of  Nahor.  From  its  mention  with  Uz  and  Buz  it  . 
is  probably  identical  with  the  tribe  of  Ram,  to  the 
"  kindred  **  of  which  beknged  "  Elihu,  the  son  of 
Barachd  the  Buzite,'*  who  was  visiting  Job  in  the 
hmd  of  Uz  (Job  xxxii.  2).  It  is  also  worthy  of 
notice  that  among  the  other  descendants  of  Nahor 
are  named  Tebach  (comp.  Tibhath,  1  Chr.  xix.  18), 
and  Maacah;  so  that  the  tribe  was  possibly  one  of 
the  smaller  divisions  of  Aram  described  above. 

a 

3.  (*Ap4i;  [Vat  M.  Ci$dKaicapwi\  Anim), 
An  Asherite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shamer  (1  Chr- 
vu.  34). 

4.  The  son  of  Esrom,  or  Hezron;  eisewhere 
called  Ran  (Matt  i.  8.  4;  Luke  iiL  33). 

W.AW. 
*  In  Luke,  Tisch.  with  Shu.  BZXP  reads  (fai- 
stead  of  *AfHl^)  *A8ft€lr,  rov  'Apwti,  A. 

A'RAMITESS  (HJ^'HW  [2ipa:  8yra]): 
ft.  c  a  female  inhabitant  of' Aram  (1  Chr.  vii.  14). 
In  other  passages  of  the  A.  V.  the  ethnic  of  Aram 
is  rendered  Syrian. 

AOtAM-NAHARAlM     (0^03     C^ 


«The] 


»  Afam  probably  appeals  also  In  the  Ho- 
(X/.  iL  788)  and  'EpqtfiU  (OiL  iv. 
10 


84).    Oomp.  Strab.  zvt.  786 ;  Oroto,  History  of  Onece^ 
iU.887. 
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[A^am  of  the  two  rivers] :  ^  Mtaoirorafila  ^vplas- 
Afetopotamia  Syria).     (Pg.  k.  title.)     [Aram  1.] 

W.  A.  W. 

A^BAM-ZCBAH  (nnV^  L^S:  ^  Sup/a 
SoiSdU:  Sobal).  (Pg.  U.  tide.)  [Akam  1  and 
ZOBAH.]  VV.  A.  W. 

A'RAN  (]7S  [wild  goat] :  Sam.  pS :  'Apiv; 
[Alex.  Apa/x;  iii  1  Chr.  Appav  (and  ho  Vat.):] 
Aran,  Aram)^  name  of  a  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  28; 
I  Chr.  i.  42). 

AR'ARAT  (tOn^t^ :  'Apap<^:  Ararat),  a 
mountainous  district  of  Asia  mentioned  in  the 
Kible  in  connection  with  the  following  events:  — 
( 1 . )  As  the  restiiiR-i»lace  of  the  ark  after  the  Deluge 
(Gen.  viii.  4,  "  upon  the  mountains  of  Ararat/'  A. 
v.;  mpei'  montt*  Ai^menia,  Vulg.):  (2.)  As  the 
asylum  of  the  sons  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  37 ; 
Is.  x\x\\\.  :]8;  the  LXX.  have  €iy  Ap^tt'iav  in  the 
latter,  and  the  Vulg.  in  terram  Aiineniorum  in  the 
former  passage;  A.  V.  hag  in  both  »*tlie  land  of 
/Vrmenia"):  (3.)  Ap  the  ally,  and  probably  the 
neighbor,  of  Minni  and  Ashchenaz  (Jer.  li.  27). 


ARARAT 

[Armenia.]  In  Geu.  zi.  3  ve  have  ap 
an  indication  of  its  position  as  eastward  of  Mesopo- 
tamia (D^i^P,  "from  the  east,"  A.  V.),  wfaenee 
l^hlen  (frUrod.  to  Gen.  IL  139)  identifies  Aniat 
with  Aryawirta,  [a  Sanskrit  name  =]  the  "  holy 
laud  "  in  the  north  of  Hindostan ;  but  the  Hebrew 
is  more  correctly  translated  in  the  margin^  ai 
also  in  Geo.  xiii.  11,  eastuxird  (Gesen.  Thet.  p. 
805),  the  writer,  as  it  would  seem,  describing  the 
position  of  Mesopotamia  in  reference  to  his  own 
country,  rather  than  to  Ararat. 

The  name  Ararat  was  unknown  to  ihe  geog- 
raphers of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  it  still  is  to  the 
Armenians  of  the  present  day;  but  that  it  was  an 
indigenous  and  an  ancient  name  for  a  portion  of 
Annienia,  appears  from  the  statement  of  Moses  of 
Chorene,  who  gives  Araratia  as  the  designation 
of  the  central  pronnce,  and  connects  the  name  with 
an  historical  event  reputed  to  have  occurred  b.  c. 
,  1750  {J/istor.  Aiinen.  Whiston,  p.  J61).  Jerome 
{identified  it  with  the  pkdu  of  the  Araxes.  It 
would,  however,  be  more  connect  to  consider  the 
I  name  in  Iti  Biblical  sense  as  descriptive  gnmnllr 


AimraL 


of  the  Armenian  highlands  —  the  lofty  plateau 
which  overlooks  the  plain  of  the  Araxes  on  the  N., 
and  of  Mesfjpotuniia  on  the  S.  We  shall  pres- 
ently notice  Uie  characteristics  of  this  remarkable 
region,  which  adapted  it  to  become  the  cradle  of 
the  human  race  and  the  central  spot  whence,  after 
the  Deluge,  the  nations  were  to  radiate  to  different 
quarters  of  the  world.  It  is,  howe\'er,  first  neces- 
sary to  notice  briefly  the  opinions  put  forth  as  to 
the  spot  where  the  ark  rested,  as  dcscrilied  in  Gen. 
viii.  4,  although  all  such  speculations,  from  the  in- 
definiteness  of  the  accoimt,  cannot  lead  to  any  cer- 
tain result.  Berosus  the  Chaldfean,  contemporary 
with  Alexander  the  Great,  fixes  the  spot  on  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan  (irphs  r^  Uptt  r&y  Kop- 
'8va/»v,  Joseph.  AnL  i.  3,  §  6),  which  form  tne 
southern  frontier  of  Armenia.  His  opinion  is  fol- 
knred  by  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  versions,  which 

give  T]^^  as  the  equivalent  for  Ararat  in  Gen. 

.viii.  4,  and  in  a  Uter  age  by  the  Koran.  Tradition 
itiU  points  to  the  JthdJudi  as  the  scene  of  the 


event,  and  maintains  the  belief,  as  stated  by  Berosai, 
that  fragments  of  the  ark  exist  on  its  summit.  The 
selection  of  this  range  was  natural  to  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Mesopotamian  plain ;  for  it  presents  an  sp- 
pnreiitly  insurmountable  barrier  on  that  side,  hem- 
ming  in  the  >'alley  of  the  Tigris  with  abrupt  de- 
clivities so  closely  that  only  during  the  summer 
months  is  any  pass^  afforded  between  the  moun- 
tain and  river  (Ainsworth^s  Travel*  in  the  Track 
of  the  Ten  Thousand,  p.  154).  Josephus  sho 
quotes  Nicolaus  Damascenus  to  the  eflect  that  s 
mountain  named  Baris,  beyond  Minyas,  was  the 
spot.  This  has  been  identified  with  Varat,  s 
mountain  mentioned  by  St.  Martin  {Mem,  mr 
tArmenU,  i.  265)  as  rising  to  the  N.  of  Lake  Van; 
but  tlie  only  imp(Hlant  momitain  in  the  positloo 
indicated  is  described  by  recent  travellers  under  the 
name  Seiban  Tagh,  and  we  are  therefore  inclined 
to  accept  the  emendation  of  Schroeder,  who  pro 
poses  to  read  VlJuris^  the  indigenous  name  of  ^f/oiMl 
Ararat,  for  Bdlpir.  That  the  aoeoe  of  an  ^-ent  so 
deeply  interesting  to  mankind  had  even  at  thsl 
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mAy  age  been  traiufened,  as  was  natural,  to  the 
loftiest  aiid  most  imposmg  mountain  in  the  district, 
appears  ^"rr  the  statement  of  Josephus  {Ant,  i.  3, 
§  5),  that  the  spot  where  Noah  Idt  the  ark  had 
leoeived  a  name  descriptive  of  that  event,  which  he 
randers  'Aro/Sor^ptov,  and  which  seems  identical 
with  Nidu^evanj  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes.  To 
this  neighborhood  all  the  associations  connected 
with  Ncah  are  now  assigned  by  the  native  Armen- 
ians, and  their  opmion  has  been  so  &r  indorsed  by 
Eurc^ieans  that  they  have  given  the  name  Ararat 
exclusively  to  the  mountain  which  is  called  Mams 
by  the  Armenians,  Ayri-D  igk,  i.  e.  Sttep  Mountain^ 
by  the  Turks,  and  Kuh-i-Nuk,  i.  e.  Noah*s  Motm- 
tota,  by  the  Persians.  It  rises  immediately  out  of 
the  plain  of  the  Araxes,  and  terminates  in  two 
conical  peaks,  named  the  Great  and  Less  Ararat, 
about  seven  miles  distant  from  each  other,  the 
former  of  which  attains  ah  elevation  of  17,260  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  about  14,000  above 
the  plain  of  the  Araxes,  while  the  latter  is  lower 
by  4000  feet.  The  summit  of  the  higher  is  covered 
with  eternal  snow  for  about  3000  feet  of  perpen- 
dieular  height.  That  it  is  of  volcanic  origin,  is 
evidenced  by  the  immense  masses  of  lav^,  cinders, 
and  porphyry  with  which  the  middle  region  is 
eovered.  A  deep  daft  on  its  northern  side  has  been 
regarded  as  the  site  of  its  crater,  and  this  cleft  was 
the  scene  of  a  terrible  catastrophe  which  occurred 
July  2,  1840,  when  the  village  of  Arguri  and  the 
M(»iastery  of  St.  James  were  buried  beneath  the 
debi'u  brought  down  from  the  upper  heights  by  a 
violent  earthquake.  Clouds  of  reddish  smoke  and 
a  strong  snuell  of  sulphur,  which  pervaded  the 
neighborhood  after  the  earthquake,  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  ralcanic  powers  of  the  mountain  are 
Dot  altogether  dormant.  The  summit  of  Ararat 
wag  bng  deemed  inaccessible,  and  the  Armenians 
itiE  cling  to  this  belief.  It  was  firat  ascended  in 
1829  by  Parrot,  who  approached  it  from  the  N.  W. 
lie  describes  a  seconds^  summit  about  400  yards 
distant  from  the  highest  point,  and  on  the  gentle 
deprasion  which  connects  the  two  eminences  he 
nrmises  that  the  ark  rested  (Journey  to  Ararat, 
p.  179).  The  region  immediately  below  the  limits 
of  perpetual  snow  is  barren  and  unrisited  by  beast 
or  bird.  Wagner  {ReUe,  p.  185)  describes  the  si- 
lence and  solitude  that  reign  there  as  quite  over- 
powering. Argwriy  the  only  village  known  to  have 
been  built  on  its  slopes,  was  the  spot  where,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  Hoah.  planted  his  vineyard.  Lower 
down,  hi  the  plain  of  Araxes,  is  Nachdjtoan,  where 
the  patriarch  is  reputed  to  have  been  buried. 

Ketuming  to  the  broader  signification  wre  have 
assigned  to  the  term  "  the  mountains  of  Ararat," 
as  ooexteoaive  with  the  Armenian  plateau  from  the 
base  of  Ararai  in  the  N.  to  the  range  of  Ktwduian 
in  the  S.,  we  notice  the  following  characteristics  of 
that  region  as  illustrating  the  Bible  narrative:  — 
(1.)  Its  tUsUkm,  It  rises  as  a  rooky  island  out 
of  a  sea  of  plain  to  a  height  of  from  6000  to  7000 
foet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  presenting  a  surfiice 
of  extensive  plains,  whence,  as  from  a  fresh  base, 
spring  important  and  krfly  mountain-ranges,  having 
a  generally  parallel  direction  from  E.  to  W.,  and 
connected  with  each  other  by  transverse  ridges  of 
moderate  hd^t  (2.)  /(s  geographical  petition. 
Tbe  Armenian  plateau  stands  equidistant  fh>m  the 
Euxme  and  the  Caspian  seas  on  the  N.,  and  be- 
tween the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Mediterranean  on 
*he  S.  With  tiie  first  it  is  comiected  by  the 
Acaiiipsis,  with  the  second  by  the  Ai'^xes,  with  the 
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third  by  the  Tigris  and  Kuphrates,  the  latter  of 
which  also  serves  as  an  outlet  towards  the  countries 
,on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  These  seas  were  the 
high  roads  of  primitive  cobnization,  and  the  plains 
watered  by  th^  rivers  were  the  seats  of  the  mosf 
powerful  nations  of  antiquity,  the  A^^iians,  tbe 
Babylonians,  tbe  Medes,  and  the  Cold  ians.  Viewed 
with  reference  to  the  dispersion  of  the  nations, 
Armenia  is  the  true  6fiif>a\6s  of  the  world;  and 
it  is  a  significant  fact  that  at  the  present  day  Ararat 
is  the  great  boundary-stone  between  the  empires 
of  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia.  (3.)  /ts  physical 
formation.  The  Armenian  plateau  is  the  result  of 
volcanic  agencies :  the  plains  as  well  as  the  moun- 
t^ns  supply  evidence  of  this.  Armenia,  however, 
difibrs  materially  from  other  r^ons  of  similar 
geol(^cal  formation,  as,  for  instance,  th<i  neighbor 
ing  range  of  (Caucasus,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  rise 
to  a  sharp,  well-defined  central  crest,  but  expands 
into  plains  or  steppes,  separated  by  a  graduated 
series  of  subordinate  ranges.  Wagner  (ifetse,  p. 
263)  attributes  this  peculiarity  to  the  long^  period 
during  which  the  volcanic  powers  were  at  work, 
and  tile  room  afforded  for  the  expansion  of  the 
molten  masses  into  the  surrounding  districts.  The 
result  of  this  expansion  is  that  Armenia  is  &r  more 
accessible,  both  frt>m  without  and  within  its  own 
limits,  than  other  districts  of  similar  elevation. 
The  passes,  though  high,  are  comparatively  easy, 
and  there  is  no  district  which  is  shut  out  ftt>m 
conmiunication  with  its  neighbors.  The  fidl  of 
the  ground  in  "^the  centre  of  the  plateau  is  not  de- 
cided in  any  direction,  as  is  demonstrated  by  tbe 
eariy  courses  of  the  rivers  —  the  Araxes,  which 
flows  into  the  Caspian,  rising  westward  of  either 
branch  of  the  Euphrates,  and  taking  at  first  a 
northeriy  direction  —  the  Euphrates,  which  flows  to 
the  S.,  rising  northwud  of  the  Araxes,  and  taking 
a  westeriy  direction.  (4.)  The  climate  is  severe. 
Winter  lasts  from  October  to  May,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  brief  spring  and  a  summer  of  intense 
heat.  The  contrast  between  the  plateau  and  the 
acyacent  countries  is  striking.  In  April,  when  the 
Mesopotamian  plains  are  scorched  with  heat,  and 
on  the  Euxine  shore  the  azalea  and  rhododendron 
are  in  bloom,  the  Armenian  plains  are  still  covered 
with  snow;  and  in  the  early  part  of  September  it 
freezes  ke^y  at  night.  (5.)  The  vegetation  is 
nK>re  varied  and  productive  than  the  climate  would 
lead  us  to  expect.  Trees  are  not  found  on  the 
I^teau  itself,  but  grass  grows  luxuriantiy,  aiul 
furnishes  abundant  pasture  diuing  the  summer 
nK>nths  to  the  flocks  of  the  nomad  Kurds.  Wheat 
and  barley  ripen  at  far  higher  altitudes  than  on  the 
Alps  and  the  Pyrenees:  ^e  volcanic  nature  of  the 
soil,  the  abundance  of  water,  and  the  extreme  heat 
of  the  short  summer  bring  the  harvest  to  maturity 
with  wonderful  speed.  At  Rrz-rdm,  more  than 
6000  feet  abo\-e  the  sea,  tbe  crops  appear  above 
ground  in  the  middle  of  June,  and  are  ready  for 
the  sickle  before  the  end  of  August  (Wagner,  p. 
255).  The  vine  ripens  at  about  5000  feet,  while  in 
Europe  its  limit,  even  south  of  the  Alps,  is  about 
2650  feet. 

The  general  result  of  these  observations  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  Biblical  narrative  would  be  to  show 
that,  while  the  elevation  of  the  Armenian  phteau 
constituted  it  the  natural  resting-place  of  the  ark 
after  the  Deluge,  its  geographical  position  and  its 
physical  character  secured  an  impartial  distribution 
of  the  fiunilies  of  mankind  to  the  various  quarters 
of  the  world.     The  climate  ftamished  a  powerfbl 
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indooemeot  to  leek  the  more  temptiiig  re^iioDi  on 
•U  sides  of  it  At  the  same  tune  the  chancter  of 
the  vegetation  was  remarkably  adapted  to  the  no- 
mad state  in  which  we  maj  conceive  the  early 
*  i^enerations  of  Noah's  descendants  to  have  Uved. 

W.  L.B. 

AR'ARATH  {'PipapdBy  Alex.  [FA.]  Apofww). 
Abakat  (Tob.  i.  21;  comp.  2  K.  zix.  37). 

W.  A.  W. 

ARA.U'NAH  (napS:  •Opwi:  Areima),  tL 
Jebusito  who  sold  his  threshing-floor  on  Moont 
Moriah  to  David  as  a  site  for  an  ahar  to  Jehovah, 
together  with  his  oxen,  for  50  shekels  of  silver  (2 
Sun.  xxiv.  18-24),  or  (according  to  1  Chr.  xxi.  25) 
for  600  shekels  of  goki  by  weight.  From  the 
expression  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  23)  **  these  things  did 
Araunah,  the  king,  give  unto  the  king,"  it  has  been 
inferred  that  he  was  one  of  the  roj^  race  of  the 
Jebusttes.    His  name  is  variously  written  in  various 

Pl»«»-  '^S^ffi'n  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16);  n^p^s: 
(xxiv.  18);  )y^  (1  Chr.  xxL  15  ff.;  2  Chr.  iii. 
1).     [Ornah.]  *  R.  W.  B. 

AR'BA  (3^51'IW,  Aero  of  Baal^  so  Fiirst,  for 

Hy2inK,like^>-TS:  pApySfi,]  'kp^K\  [Aki. 
A/»/3o,  A/>i3cit;  Comp.  'A^/3a/ ;  Aid.  'kp^, 
'Ap$4:]  Arbe)y  the  progenitor  of  the  Anarim,  or 
sons  of  Anak,  from  whom  their  chief  city  Hebbom 
received  its  name  of  Kiijath  Arba  (Josh.  xiv.  15, 
XV.  13,  xxi.  11).    [See  abo  Are  ah.]    F.  W.  G. 

AB'BAH  (P5"?S  Ifour] :  rhirt^lot^i  Arbee). 
t*The  dty  of  Arbah'**  is  always  rendered  elsewheie 
Hebron,  or  Kibjath-Abba  ((Sen.  xxxv.  27).    The 

LXX.  ttmear  to  have  read  H:!'^  'ardbdh. 

W.  A  W. 
•In  Josh.  xxi.  11  the  A  Y.,  ed.  1611,  reads 
*«the  dtie  of  ArbaA,*'  marg.  "  Klriath-arbah " 
{Kafta0ap$6K\  Vat.  KapoBapfioK:  Cariatharbe). 
In  Josh.  XV.  13  the  A.  V.  translates  <^  the  city  of 
Arba,"  maig.  ''  Kiriath-arba.*'  A. 

AB3ATHITB,  THE  {'^n'^nVTli  [in  1 
Chr.]  6  rapafieuei;  [Vat.  -B^l;  Alex.'2<u>a3cMci; 
FA.  rapafitB;  Comp.  'ApafiaBl;  Aid.  ^ApafitBl; 
in  2  Sam.  aU  diflerent:]  ArbathiUs),  tV  c  a  native 
of  the  Arabah  or  Ghor.  Abialbon  the  A.  was  one 
of  David's  30  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  31;  1 
Chr.  xi.  32). 

ARBATTIS  (h  'Ap$<trrois;  [Sin.  Ap$a- 
yoi$ ;]  Alex.  Aoficucrois  [and  so  Sin.»] :  ArbcUis)^ 
a  district  of  Palestine  named  in  1  Mace.  v.  23  only. 
£wald*8  coi^ecture  {GetcfUchte,  Iv.  359,  note) 
grounded  on  the  reading  of  the  Peshito  Syriao 

(^T$^P)t  Ard  iM)  is  that  the  distzict  N.  of 
the  sea  of  (^alike,  part  of  which  is  still  called  Ard 
el-BoHhahy  is  here  intended.     But  it  seems  at  least 


a  The  Arbala  of  Alexander  the  Qrrmt  is  oaUed  BbU 
lay  the  Aiabk)  historians  (Bob.  U.  389).  The  etaange 
of  /  to  d  is  not  unfrequent.  Moreover,  the  present 
£rbid  is  ondoobtedly  mentiinied  in  the  Talmud  as 
Arbel  (see  Sohwan,  p.  189 ;  Beland,  p.  868;  Bob.  iU. 
8i8,Qote). 

b  So  Irby  (p.  91).  Bobinson,  on  the  eontiary,  says 
that  the  rnins  are  on  the  brow  overlooking  the  diasm 
sT  the  wady.  [Thomsoa  {Land  and  Book,  tt.  114) 
»ys  the  same.— H.] 

«  nnt  raotested  in  the  MUnehmer  OeL  Anxetgen^ 
Nov.  18»^  and  eagerly  laiil  hokl  of  by  Bobinson. 
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equaUy  probable  that  the  wofd  ie  certly  a  euffi^ 
tion  of  'AKpafiarlyth  the  province  or  toparek} 
which  ky  between  Neapolis  and  Jericho  (Behod, 
p.  192;  Joseph.  B.  J.  ilL  3,  §§  4,  5,  Ac).      6. 

ARBEXA  {iy  'Apfi^iKus'-  m  Arbellu),  mn- 
tioned  in  the  Bdble  only  in  1  Uacc  ix.  2,and 
there  only  as  defining  the  situatbn  of  Ifasabth,  a 
place  besieged  and  taken  by  Baochides  and  Aki- 
mus  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  which  Ju- 
das Maoeabseus  was  killed.  According  to  Josepfaoi 
{AnL  xii.  11,  §  1)  this  was  at  Arbela  of  Gahke, 
4p  'Apfi^Kois  w^Xci  rris  raXtKalas,  »  place  which 
he  elaewhere  states  to  be  near  Sepphoris,  on  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth,  and  remarkable  for  oertain 
impregnable  caves,  the  resort  of  robbers  and  insor 
gents,  and  the  scene  of  more  than  one  desperate  en- 
counter (comp.  AnL  xiv.  15,  §§  4,  5;  B.  J.  L  IS, 
§§  2,  3;  ii.  20,  §6;  Hto,  $  37).  These  topogrsph- 
iod  requirements  are  fuUy  met  by  the  existiiiff  Jr- 
bid,^  a  site  with  a  few  ruins,  west  of  Medfd,  on 
the  southeast  side  of  the  Wadtf  Ham&m^  m  a 
small  pfaun  at  the  foot »  of  the  hill  of  KurA^  Bat- 
tin,  The  caverns  an  in  the  opposite  fiiee  of  the 
ravine,  and  bear  the  name  of  KuUCat  Ibn  MaSm 
(Bob.  U.  398;  Burckh.  p.  331;  Irby,  p.  91). 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  soundness 
of  this  identification.<^  The  army  of  Bacchides  was 
on  its  road  from  Antioch  to  the  land  of  Judca 
(yrip  *lo^a),  which  they  were  approaching  **by 
the  way  that  kadeth  to  (^algala**  ((iilpd),''  that  is 
by  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  in  the  direct  line  to 
which  Irbid  lies.«  EwaM,  however  {GesckkkU,  iv. 
370,  noU),  insists,  in  opposition  to  Josephns,  that 
the  engagements  of  this  campaign  were  ooafiiied  to 
Judsa  proper,  a  theory  which  drives  him  to  con- 
sider ^  (xalgala  "  as  the  JiyiHa  north  of  (jophna. 
[GiLGAL.]  But  he  admits  that  no  trace  of  an 
Arbda  in  that  direction  has  yet  come  to  light. 

Arfoehi  may  be  the  Beth-arbkl  of  Hm.  x.  14, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  ensure  it  G. 

ABBITE,  THE  Oa^lMH :  deArid).  Pfc- 
aiai  the  Arbite,  was  one  of  David*s  guard  (2  San. 
xxiii.  35).  The  word,  according  to  Gesenins(7^es. 
p.  145)  [and  Fiirst,  i.  133],  signifies  a  native  of 
Arab.  In  the  parallel  list  of  Chronicles,  it  is 
given  as  Ben-Esbai,  by  a  change  in  letters  not  vb- 
firequently  occurring.  [Ezbai.]  The  LXX.  v«r- 
sk)n,  Obp€M€pxif  M  ▼fi'y  oomipt  [Comp.,  hom- 
ever,  reads  6  *Ap0l\  Alex,  o  A^avcicis.  —  A] 
(See  Kennioott,  JXiueri,  on  2  Sam.  x2iL  p.  2ia) 

G. 

ABBCXNAI  [*A/Bpi»i^;  Sb.XcAwy;  Comp. 
'ApP»na\  AM.  'Apfiond:  Mambre],  Jud.  ii.  24. 

•It  is  called  there  a  "river**  (A.  V.),  on  the 
banks  of  which  were  t*hiffh  cities**  destroyed  by 
HoLOFKRHEb  ui  Us  dfsoJating  march  toward  the 
country  of  the  Jews.     [Abroicab.] 

Yolkmar  {ffandb.  1  EinL  in  die  Apocr.  L 
190, 195)  adopto  with  sodm  modification  the  oon- 


<f  Some  M8S.  and  the  fanportant  venkm  of  the  Sy- 
riao Peshito  nad  "'Qikad;"  hi  whfeh  case  the  Arbela 
beyond  Jordan  must  be  thought  of.  But  it  Is  hardly 
likely  that  Josephus  would  be  Inaccurate  in  his  t(^»of. 
raphy  of  a  part  of  the  country  which  he  knew  se 
thoroui^ily. 

e  The  Importance  ot  ttie  Wadf  Hcanhm  In  a  nU 
tary  point  of  view,  as  commanding  the  great  north 
road,  tiie  Sea  of  GiJUee,  and  the  Important  springi  In 
the  plain  of  Qennesanth,  is  not  lost  Bight  of  ^  Wllsot 
[Landi  cftke  BMe,  in  Blttir,  Jotdm^  p.  MB>. 
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JtBtaro  of  Moven  iwpecUng  this  Dame.  He  nip- 
poen  M  x«V*^V^  'Afip^tfu  (the  beet  supported 
rttdh^)  to  represent  the  Hebrew  •^n3mnal73, 
uoo  the  other  side  of  the  river,"  namely,  the  Eu- 
phrates. The  final  *^  in  ^^^317  being  written  long 
Bke  1  was  easily  converted  into  3,  as  in  Jud.  ii  28 

^3$,  Acoho,  is  represented  by  'Oxltfo,  The 
<*high  cities  **  referred  to  be  supposes  to  be  Baby- 
lon, Seteucia,  Ctesiphon,  and  othm  in  their  neigh- 
borhood, citing  Eutroplus  viii.  8,  and  Dion  Cassius 
Izvfii.  88,  in  accordance  with  his  theory  that  the 
pasnge  relates  to  the  conquests  of  Trajan  [Ju- 

DITBJ.  A. 

ABCHEIiA^S  i*Apx^?^s  b"^^  of  ^ 
jMcyrfe]:  AnAelam:  in  the  lUmud,  Dlb^^i 
son  of  Herod  the  Great,  by  a  Samaritan  woman, 
MalthalD^  (Joseph.  ./iMt  xriL  1,  §  8;  ^.  J.  L  28, 
§  4),  and,  with  his  brother  Antipas,  brought  up  at 
Borne  (itL  B,  J.  i  81,  §  1).  At  the  death  of 
Herod  (b.  a  4)  *  his  kingdom  was  divided  between 
his  three  sons,  Herod  Antipas,  Archehuis,  and 
Pldl^  Ardidaas  received  the  half^  containing 
IdomBa,  Judea,  Samaria,  and  the  cities  on  the 
coast,  with  600  talents*  income  (Joseph.  AnL  xviL 
U,  f  4).  With  one  party  among  the  Jews  he  was 
poJNilar:  another  complained  a^dnst  him,  but  in 
vain,  to  Augustus  (id.  AnL  xviL  11,  1).  He  never 
properiy  had  the  title  of  king  (/Soo-iXc^j)  assigned 
to  him  (Matt.  ii.  22),  but  only  that  of  iBydpxvis 
(s6«d.);  so  thai  the  former  word  must  be  taken  as 
loosely  used.  In  the  10th  year  of  hie  reign  (Jo- 
nph.  xvii.  18,  §  2,  Wt  1),  or  the  9th  (B.  J.  ii.  7, 
§  S),  aeeording  to  Dion  Cass.  (xv.  27)  in  the  con- 
nkhip  of  M.  .£mil.  Lepidus  and  L.  Arruntius, 
t.  c  A.  D.  6,  a  compbint  was  preferred  by  his 
brathen  and  his  sutgeets  against  him  on  the  ground 
of  his  tyranny,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  de- 
posed and  banished  to  Vienne  in  Gaul  (Joseph. 
AnL  xvii.  13,  §  2;  B.  J.  ii.  7,  §  3),  where  he  is 
generafly  said  to  have  died.  But  Jerome  ( OnomasL 
i.  V.  Bethlehem)  refaites  that  he  was  shown  the  s^ 
okhre  of  Arehelans  near  that  town.  If  so,  he  must 
hsve  returned  as  a  private  man  to  Judaea,  and  there 
hsve  died.  Tlie  parents  of  our  Lord  turned  aside 
from  fear  of  him  on  their  way  back  from  Egypt, 
sod  went  to  Naaareth  in  Galilee,  in  the  domain  of 
his  gentler  brother  Antipas.  He  seems  to  have 
been  guilty  of  great  crudty  and  oppression.  Jo- 
•ephos  relates  {AnL  xvU.  9,  §  8;  B,  J.  ii.  1,  3) 
tint  he  pot  to  death  8000  Jews  in  the  temple  not 
kng  after  his  accession.  This  cruelty  was  ezer- 
eia^  not  only  towards  Jews,  but  towards  Samari- 
tam  also  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  7,  §  8).  Archdaus 
wedded  iD^galiy  {rod  warolov  irap€L$dtrif  voiri- 
n^tcmf ,  AnL  xviL  18,  $  2)  GMaphyra,  the  former 
vife  of  his  brother  Alexander,  who  had  had  chil- 
dren by  her.  (Then  is  no  reason  for  saying  with 
Wfaier  that  Arehelaus  had  children  by  her:  he  has 
tppsrendy  mistaken  Josephus*s  41  cZ  tcai  rdicva  ^v 
•M,  where  ol  refers  to  Alexander,  not  to  Arche- 
W)  H.  A. 

ABCHEBT.    [Armm.] 

AR'CHEVITES     (H!!}?'^^ :     'kpx^Muoi', 
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«  The  daaUi  of  Herod  took  place  In  the  same  year 
^^  tks Uith  flf  Gluiet;  hot  this  is  to  be  plaoed  four 
Vita  Mm  the  dnte  in  genonJ  use  as  the  Christian 


[Vat  Afx<>v0-<']  '£'^WB»,  Yulg.)  perhaps  the  in- 
habitants of  Erecr,  some  of  whom  had  been  placed 
as  cok>ni8ts  in  Samaria  (Ezr.  iv.  9).     W.  L.  B. 

AR'CHI  OS'TW?:  ^Archi),  Josh.  xvL  2. 
[Archttb.] 

ARCHIPTUS  {"kpxf^os  [moMter  of  the 
hone'] :  Archippiu\  a  Chrutian  teacher  in  Colosss, 
called  by  St.  Paul  his  ffvvtrrpariArni  (Philem.  2). 
As  the  epistle,  which  concerns  a  private  matter,  is 
addressed  to  him  jointly  with  Philemon  and  Ap- 
phia,  and  as  *<  the  chureh  in  their  house  '*  is  also 
addraesed,  it  seems  necessary  to  infer  that  he  was  a 
member  of  Philemon*s  fiuuily.  He  had  received 
(GoL  iv.  17)  a  Zuutovia  in  Uie  Lord,  and  was  ad- 
monished to  take  heed  to  it  that  he  ftilfill  it  Je- 
rome, Theodoret,  and  CEcumenius,  suppose  him  to 
hare  been  overseer  of  the  church  at  Cok)6saB. 
Others  beliere  him  to  have  been  a  teacher  at  Lao- 
dicea  {ContL  ApoeUd,  vii.  46;  Theodoret  ad  CoL 
iv.  17;  and  recently  Wieseler,  ChronoL  des  apot- 
to&sehen  ZeUaU^t,  p.  452);  but  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  ground  for  the  view.  There  is  a 
legend  that  he  was  of  the  number  of  the  Seventy 
d£iciples,  and  sufiered  martyrdom  at  Ohonie,  near 
Laodicea  (Menolog.  Grac.  I  246).  There  is  a 
monogr^  written  about  him  by  Dietelmair,  De 
Ar(^}po,  Altorf,  1761,  4to.  H.  A. 

ABCHITB,  THE  OS'^STT,  as  if  from  a 
place  nuned  Erech,  Tjn.bJ :  [2  Sam.  xv.,  xvi.,  6 
ipXifTtupos  (for  d  ^ApxU  ircupos  ?  so  Comp.; 
0  Apax<}  rrtupos  or  ertpoSf  29);  2  Sam.  xvii.,] 
6  'Apaxl  [Vat  -x€i;  1  Chr.  6  (om.  Aid.  Alex.) 
wpArosi  Comp.  6  hpx^f^P^^  (^'  ^  i^X^vrcupos 
or  rather  6  'Apx^  ^«po».  M  above):]  Arachites), 
the  usual  designation  of  David's  friend  Hushai  (2 
Sam.  XV.  32,  [xvi.  16,]  xviL  6,  14;  1  Chr.  xxviL 
38). 

The  word  also  appears  (somewhat  disguised,  it  is 
true,  in  the  A.  V.)  hi  Josh.  xri.  2,  where  ^*the 
borders  of  Archi"  (i.  e.  "the  Arehite")*  are 
named  as  on  the  boundary  of  the  "  children  of  Jo- 
seph,** somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethel 

No  town  of  the  name  of  ^^^  appears  in  Pales- 
tine; is  it  possible  that,  as  in  thie  case  of  the  (Serizi, 
the  Zemarites,  and  the  Jebusites,  we  have  here  the 
last  feint  trace  of  one  of  the  original  tribes  of  the 
country  ?  G. 

ABGHITECTURE.  Although  there  are 
many  notices,  both  in  the  CTanonkjal  Scriptures  and 
in  the  Apocryphal  writings,  bearing  rderence  to 
the  architecture  of  other  nations  besides  the  Israel- 
ites, it  is  nevertheless  obvious  that  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  a  work  like  the  present,  under  the  article  of 
Architecture,  is  to  examine  the  modes  of  building 
in  use  among  the  Jews,  and  to  discover,  if  possible, 
how  fer  they  were  influenced,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  the  example  or  the  authority  of  foreigners. 
The  book  of  Genesis  (iv.  17,  20,  22)  appears  to 
divide  mankind  mto  great  characteristic  sections, 
namely,  the  "  dwellers  hi  tents  **  and  the  "  dweUers 
in  cities,"  when  it  tells  us  that  CJam  was  the 
founder  of  a  city;  and  that  among  his  descendants 
one  Jabal  was  "  the  fether  of  them  that  dweU  in 
tents,"  vrfailst  Tubal-cain  was  "  the  instructor  of 

h  Ckmiparo  JoA.  xvUi.  16,  where  <<  JebusI"  should 
be  translated  "  the  Jebuatfe,"  as  it  has  been  In  xv.  8. 
See  also  Qbbodc  ;  TxHMum. 
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every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron."  It  is  probable 
that  the  workers  in  nietal  were  for  the  most  part 
dwellers  in  towns :  and  thus  the  arts  of  architecture 
and  metallurgy  became  from  the  earliest  times  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  the  civilized  as  distinguished 
from  the  nomadic  tendencies  of  the  hiunan  race. 

To  the  race  of  Shem  is  attributed  (Gen.  x.  11, 
12,  22,  xi.  2-9)  the  foundation  of  those  cities  in 
the  plain  of  Shinar,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  others; 
to  one  of  which,  Resen,  the  epithet  "great"  suffi- 
ciently marks  its  importance  in  the  time  of  the 
writer,  a  period  at  least  as  early  as  the  ISth  cent. 
B.  c,  if  not  very  much  earlier.  (Rawlinson,  Out- 
line  of  A$i.  Hist.  p.  10;  Layard,  Nineveh^  ii.  221, 
235,  238.)  From  the  same  book  we  learn  the  ac- 
count of  the  earliest  recorded  building,  and  of  the 
inaterials  employed  in  its  construction  ((ien.  zi.  3, 
9);  and  though  a  doubt  rests  on  the  precise  site  of 
the  tower  of  Belus,  so  long  identified  with  the  Birs 
Nimroud  (Benjamin  of  Tudela,  p.  100,  Bohn ;  New- 
ton, On  Pi-cph.  X.  pp.  155,  156;  Vaux,  Nin.  and 
Persep.  pp.  173,  178;  Keith,  On  Pivph.  p.  289), 
yet  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  bricks  found 
there  in  such  abundance,  though  bearing  mostly  the 
name  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  agree  perfectly  with  the 
supposition  of  a  city  previously  existing  on  the  same 
or  a  closely  neighboring  site.  (Layard,  ii.  249,  278, 
and  Nin.  and  Bab.  531;  Plin.  vii.  56;  Ez.  iv.  1.) 

In  the  book  of  Esther  (i.  2)  mention  is  made  of 
the  palace  at  Susa,  for  three  months  in  the  spring 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia  (Esth.  iii.  13 ; 
Xen.  Cytvp.  viii.  6,  §  22);  and  in  the  books  of  To- 
bit  and  Judith,  of  Ecbatana,  to  which  they  retired 
for  two  months  during  the  heat  of  summer.  (Tob. 
iU.  7,  xiv.  14;  Jud.  i.  14;  Herod,  i.  98.) 

A  branch  of  the  same  Syro-Arabian  race  as  the 
Assyrians,  but  the  children  of  Ham,  was  the  na- 
tion, or  at  least  the  dominant  caste,  of  the  Egypt- 
ians, the  style  of  whose  architecture  agrees  so  re- 
markably with  the  Assyrian  (Layard,  ii.  206  fi*.). 
It  is  in  connection  with  Egypt  that  the  Israelites 
appear  first  as  builders  of  cities,  compelled,  in  com- 
mon with  other  Egj-ptian  captives,  to  labor  at  the 
buildings  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs.  Pithom  and 
Raamses  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  them. 
(Ex.  I  11;  Wilkinson,  u.  195.) 

The  Israelites  were  by  occupation  shepherds,  and 
by  habit  dwellers  in  tents  (Gen.  xlvii.  3).  The 
**  house  '*  built  by  Jacob  at  Succoth  is  probably  no 

exception  to  this  statement  (n^2,  Gesen.).  They 
bad  therefore  originally,  speaking  properly,  no  ar- 
chitecture. Even  Hebron,  a  city  of  higher  an- 
tiquity than  the  Egyptian  Zoan  (Tanis),  was  called 
originally  from  its  founder,  perhs^  a  Canaanite  of 
tlie  race  of  Anak,  Riijath-Arba,  the  house  of  Arba 
(Num.  xiii.  22;  Josh.  xiv.  15).  From  the  time  of 
the  occupation  of  Canaan  they  became  dwellers  in 
towns  and  in  houses  of  stone,  for  which  the  native 
limestone  of  Palestine  supplied  a  ready  material 
(Lev.  xiv.  34,  45;  IK.  rii.  10;  Stanley,  S.  ^  P. 
pp.  146,  8) ;  but  the  towns  which  they  occupied 
were  not  all,  nor  indeed  in  most  cases,  built  from 
the  first  by  themselves  '(Deut.  vi.  10;  Num.  xiii. 
19). 

The  peacefid  reign  and  vast  wealth  of  Solomon 
gave  great  impulse  to  architecture;  for  besides  the 
Temple  and  his  other  great  works  at  and  near  Je- 
rusalem, he  built  fortresses  and  cities  in  various 
places,  among  which  the  names  and  sites  of  Baal- 
ath  and  Tadraor  are  in  all  probability  represented 
by  the  more  modem  superstructures  of  Ikalbec  and 
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Palmyra  (1  K.  ix.  15-24).  Among  the  t 
kings  of  Israel  and  of  Judah,  more  than  one  it  i» 
corded  as  a  builder:  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  23),  Baaafaa 
(xvi.  17),  Omri  (xvi.  24),  Ahab  (xvL  34,  xxii.  39), 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  xx.  20;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  27,  30),  Je- 
hoash,  and  Josiah  (2  K.  xii.  11, 12,  xxii.  6);  and, 
lastly,  Jehoiakim,  whose  winter  palace  is  mentk»ed 
(Jer.  xxii.  14,  xxxvi.  22;  see  also  Am.  iii.  15). 

On  the  retium  from  captivity,  the  chief  care  of 
the  rulers  was  to  rebuild  the  Temple  and  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  in  a  substantial  manner,  with  stoue, 
and  with  timber  from  Lebanon  (Ezr.  ill.  8,  v.  8: 
Neh.  ii.  8,  iii.  1,  32).  During  the  government  of 
Simon  Maccabteus,  the  fortress  called  Baris,  and 
afterwards  Antonia,  was  erected  for  the  defense  of 
the  Temple  and  the  city.  But  the  reigns  of  Herod 
and  of  his  sons  and  successors  were  especially  re- 
markable for  the  great  architectural  works  in  which 
they  delighted.  Not  only  was  the  Temple  restored 
to  a  large  portion  if  not  to  the  full  d^p:^  of  its  for- 
mer magnificence,  but  the  fortifications  and  other 
public  buildings  of  Jerusalem  were  enlarged  and 
embellished  to  an  extent  previously  unknown  (Luke 
xxi.  5;  Bei^.  of  Tudela,  p.  83,  Bohn).  [More  pai^ 
ticidar  descriptions  of  these  works  will  be  found 
under  Jerusalem.]  Besides  these  great  works, 
the  town  of  Csesarea  was  built  on  the  site  of  an  in- 
significant building  called  Strato's  Tower;  Samaria 
was  enlarged,  and  received  the  name  of  Sebaste; 
the  town  of  Agrippium  was  built;  and  Herod  car- 
ried his  love  for  architecture  so  fiur  as  to  adora  with 
buildings  cities  even  not  within  his  own  dominions, 
Berytus,  Damascus,  Tripolis,  and  many  other  places 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  21,  1,  11).  His  son  Philip  the 
tetrarch  enlarged  the  old  Greek  colony  of  Paneas, 
giving  it  the  name  of  Cassarea  in  honor  of  Tiberius; 
whilst  his  brother  Antipas  founded  the  city  of  Ti- 
berias, and  adorned  the  towns  of  Scpphotis  and 
Betharamphta,  giving  to  the  latter  the  name  Lay- 
ias,  in  honor  of  the  mother  of  Tiberius  (Reland,  p. 
497). 

Of  the  original  splendor  of  these  great  works  do 
doubt  can  be  entertained ;  but  of  &&r  style  and 
appearance  we  can  only  coi\iecture,  though  with 
neariy  absolute  cotainty,  that  they  were  fi^ed  on 
Greek  and  Roman  models.  Of  the  style  of  the 
earlier  buildings  of  Palestine,  we  can  only  form  an 
idea  from  the  analogy  of  the  Egyptian,  Ass^Tiao, 
and  Persian  monuments  now  existing,  and  from  the 
modes  of  building  still  adopted  in  Eastern  countriea. 
The  connection  of  Solomon  with  Egypt  toad  with 
Tyre,  and  the  influence  of  the  04)tivity,  may  Ittv« 
in  some  measure  successively  afi^ted  the  style  both 
of  the  two  temples,  and  of  the  palatial  edifices  of 
Solomon.  The  enormous  stones  emploj'od  in  the 
Ass}Tian,  Persepolitan,  and  Egyptian  buildings 
find  a  parallel  in  the  substructions  of  Baalbec,  more 
ancient  than  the  superstructure  (Layard,  ii.  317, 
318),  and  in  the  stones  of  so  vast  %  size  which  still 
remain  at  Jerusalem,  relics  of  the  building  either 
of  Sok>mon  or  of  Herod  (Williams,  pt.  ii.  1).  But 
as  it  has  been  obser\'ed  again  and  again,  scarcely 
any  connected  monuments  are  known  to  survive  in 
Psdestine  by  which  we  can  form  an  accurate  idea 
of  its  buildings,  beautiful  and  renowned  as  they 
were  throughout  the  East  (Plin.  v.  14;  Stanley,  p. 
183),  and  even  of  those  which  do  remain  no  trust- 
worthy examination  has  yet  been  made.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  reservoirs  known  under 
the  names  of  the  Pools  of  Solomon  and  Hezekiah 
contain  some  portions  at  least  of  the  original  fairies 
(Stanley,  pp.  103,  165). 
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ABCTUBUS 

Ti»  doBiestic  architecture  of  the  Jews^  so  fiu*  as 
it  cui  be  undcTBtoodf  ut  treated  under  House. 
Toob  and  iitstruments  of  buildmg  are  meoUoned 
bj  the  sacred  writers;  the  plumb-Une,  Am.  vii.  7; 
the  messuring-reed,  ^.  xL  3;  the  saw,  1  K.  rii  9. 

H.  W.  P. 

ARCTUTIUS.      The  Hebrew  words    CTy, 

'iiA,  and  '*'*',  MytsA,  rendered  "Arctunis"  in 
the  A.  y.  of  .lob  ix.  9,  xxxviii.  32,  in  conformity 
frith  the  Vul:;.  of  the  former  passage,  are  now  gen- 
mhy  lielievod  to  be  identical,  and  to  represent  the 
coD^tenatiou  Ursa  M^or,  known  connmonly  as  the 
Great  Bear,  or  Charles's  Wain.  Niebuhr  {Desc. 
de  tArab.  p.  101)  relates  that  he  met  with  a  Jew 
it  Sftna,  who  identiJied  the  Hebrew  *Ath  with  the 
constellation  knonn  to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  Om 
tn-Nnsh,  or  N^ash  simply,  as  a  Jew  of  Bagdad  in- 
fi)rmed  him.  The  four  stars  in  the  body  of  the 
Bear  are  named  Ennoih  in  the  tables  of  Clti^ 
Beigfa,  those  in  the  tail  being  called  el  Ben&L,  "  the 
daogfaters  *'  (oomp.  Job.  xxxviii.  32).  The  ancient 
versions  ditRar  greatly  in  their  renderings.  The 
LXX.  render  ^Ash  by  the  *^  Pleiades  "  in  Job  ix. 
9  (unless  the  text  which  they  had  before  them  had 
the  words  in  a  different  order),  and  ^Ayiah  by  "  Hes- 
peros,"  the  evening  star,  in  Job  xxxviii.  32.  In 
the  former  they  are  followed  or  supported  by  the 
Chaldee,  in  the  latter  by  the  Vulg^  R.  David 
Kimchi  and  the  Talmudists  understood  by  ^Ath  the 
(ail  of  the  Ram  or  the  head  of  the  Bull,  by  which 
they  are  supposed  to  indicate  the  bright  star  Aide- 
bonn  in  the  Bull's  eye.  But  the  greatest  difficulty 
is  found  in  the  rendering  of  the  Syriac  translators, 
who  give  as  the  equivalent  of  both  ^Ash  and  ^Ayish 
the  word  ^ItpOho^  which  is  interpreted  to  signify 
the  bright  star  Capella  in  the  constellation  Auriga, 
and  is  so  rendered  in  the  Arabic  translation  of  Job. 
On  this  point,  however,  great  difllkence  of  opinion 
if  found.  Bar  Ah  coi\jectured  that  '/yutho  was 
other  Capella  or  the  constellation  Orion;  while  Bar 
Bahlul  hesitated  between  Capella,  Aldebann,  and 
a  duster  of  three  stars  in  the  fiice  of  Orion.  Fol- 
bwing  the  rendering  of  the  Arabic,  Hyde  was  in- 
duced to  consider  *Ash  and  MyisA  distinct;  the  for- 
mer bebig  the  Great  Bear,  and  the  latter  the  bright 
star  O^idla,  or  a  of  the  constdlation  Auriga. 

W.  A.  W. 

ABD  C^";S  [descent]:  'Apdi:  Ared).    L  Son 

flf  Benjaoiin  [and  if  so,  the  youngest  of  his  sons] 
(Geo.  xhi.21). 

2.  'AZdp;  [Aid.  Alex.  *A3^p:]  ffered.  Son  of 
Bela,  and  grandson  of  Bei\jamm  (Num.  xxvi.  40), 
irritten  Addar  in  1  Chr.  viii.  3.     His  descendants 

are  called  the  Akdites  (^"^ISH),  Num.  xxvi. 

40.  [As  Ard  is  not  mentioned  among  the  sons  of 
Beigamin  in  Num.  xxvi.  38,  39,  *<8on"  may  stand 
for  grandson  in  (^.  xlvi.  21,  and  thus  the  same 
penon  be  meant  in  both  passages.] 

ABDATH  — ''the  field  called  Aidath'*  — 2 
Eadr.  ix.  26. 

•  Lucke  {Einl.  in  d.  Qffenb.  d.  Joh.  i.  174)  and 
Volkmar  {KinL  in  d,  Apokr,  it.  131)  take  Ardath 
{SXti.  Arphad,  Ar.  ArcuU)  to  be  a  corruption  for 

Arbatk,  mcanhig  "  desert »'  (Hd).  Hnnj),  med 

tt  an  appellative  rather  than  as  a  proper  name. 
iMtke  supposes  the  desert  of  Judah  to  be  intended ; 
Volkmw,  the  Holy  [.and  in  gei.cral,  which,  though 
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*'a  field  of  flowers,'*  was  then  to  the  IsraeUtes  a 
desert  (comp.  2  Esdr.  x.  21.  22).  A. 

ARDITES,  THE.     [Ard.] 

ARDON  OH^'IW  l/uffidve]:  'ApJcfiy;  [Vat. 
H.  Alex.  Opyat  Vat.  M.  lopya'-]  Ai-dim),  1  Chr. 
ii.  18.  [A  son  of  dlaleb,  the  son  of  Hezron,  by  his 
wife  Ajsubah.] 

AREXI  C*Vi?iy>  Sam.  "^bl-^S  [son  of  a 
hero]:  'Api-tik;  [in  Gen.  'AperfK^is;  Alex.  Apoyj- 
Kus-]  ArtU)^  a  son  of  Gad  ((ren.  xlvi.  16;  Num. 
xxvi.  17).  His  descendants  are  called  tiik  AKe/- 
LiTES  (Num.  xxvi.  17). 

AREOP'AGITE  CApeowoy/TTjs  [Ti8ch.-y€f- 
rris]'*  Areopagita).  A  member  of  the  Court  of 
Areopagus  (A^  xvii.  34).     [See  Dionysiub.] 

W.  A.  W. 

AREOP'AGUS  or  MARS*  HILL  (i^Apci- 
os  iriyos^  i.  -e.  the  hill  of  Ares  or  Mars;  Areopor- 
ffusj  Vulg.),  was  a  rocky  height  in  Athens,  opposite 
the  western  end  of  the  Acropolis,''  from  which  it  is 
separated  only  by  an  elevated  valley.  It  rises  grad- 
ually from  the  northern  end,  and  terminates  ab- 
ruptly on  the  south,  over  against  the  Acropolis,  at 
which  point  it  is  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the 
valley  already  meutioned.  Of  the  site  of  the  Are- 
opagus, there  can  be  no  doubt,  both  from  the  de- 
scription of  Pausanias,  and  from  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus,  who  relates  that  it  was  a  height  over 
against  the  Acropolis,  from  which  the  Peisians  as- 
sailed the  latter  rock  (Pans.  L  28,  §  5 ;  Herod,  viii. 
52).  According  to  tradition  it  was  called  the  hill 
of  Mars  (Ares),  because  this  god  was  brought  to 
trial  here  before  the  assembled  gods  by  Neptune 
(Poseidon),  on  account  of  his  murdering  Halirrho- 
thius,  the  son  of  the  latter.  The  spot  is  memora- 
ble as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Are- 
opagus {ri  iy  'Apei^  vdytp  iSowX^),  frequently  called 
the  Upper  Council  (^  &yv  fiov\ii)  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Council  of  live  Hundred,  which  held  its 
sittings  in  the  valley  below  the  hill.  It  existed  as 
a  criminal  tribunal  before  the  time  of  Solon,  and 
was  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  of  all  the  Athe- 
nian courts.  It  consisted  of  all  persons  who  had 
held  the  office  of  Archon,  and  who  were  members 
of  it  for  life,  imleas  expelled  for  misconduct  It 
eiyoj'ed  a  high  reputation,  not  only  in  Athens,  but 
throughout  Greece.  Before  the  time  of  Solon  the 
court  tried  oidy  cases  of  willAd  murder,  wounding, 
poison,  and  arson ;  but  he  gave  it  extensive  powers 
of  a  censorial  and  political  nature.  The  Council  is 
mentioned  by  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  xiii.  1 ;  ad  Alt.  i. 
14,  v.  11),  and  continued  to  exist  even  under  the 
Roman  emperors.  Ite  meetings  were  held  on  the 
soyth-eastem  summit  of  the  rock.  There  are  still 
sixteen  stone  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  leading  up  to 
f!ie  hill  from  the  valley  of  the  Agora  below;  and 
immediately  above  the  steps  is  a  be^ch  of  stones  ex- 
cavated in  the  rock,  forming  three  sides  of  a  quad- 
rangle, and  facing  the  south.  Here  the  Areopagites 
sat  as  judges  in  the  open  air  (inraldpiot  iitKd(oyTo, 
Pollux,  \'iii.  118).  Chi  the  eastern  and  western  side 
is  a  raised  block.  These;  blocks  are  probably  the 
two  rude  stones  which  Pausanms  saw  there,  and 
which  are  described  by  Euripides  as  assigned,  tlie 
one  to  the  accuser,  the  other  to  the  criminal,  in  the 
causes  which  were  tried  in  the  court  (//»/♦.  T.  961). 
The  Areopagus  possesses  peculiar  interest  to  the 

<s  *  U*  Robinson  says,  iwadve^tently,  taat  it  '<  bean 
about  north  "  from  the  kjxo^ia  (B  6t.  Re^  L  7).  H. 
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Chriiftiaii,  u  the  ipot  from  which  St  Paul  deliv- 
ered his  memorable  address  to  the  men  of  Athens 
(Acts  xrii.  22-31).  It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
commentators  that  St  Paul  was  brought  before  the 
Council  of  Areopagus;  but  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
narrative  of  any  Judicial  proceedings.  St  Paul 
(t  disputed  daily  *'  in  the  **  market  **  or  Agora  (xvii. 
17),  which  was  situated  south  of  the  Areopagus  in 
the  valley  lying  between  this  hiU  and  those  of  the 
Acropolis,  the  Pnyx,  and  the  Museum.  Attracting 
more  and  more  attention,  "  certain  philosophers  of 
the  Epicureans  and  Stoics  *'  brought  him  up  from 
the  valley,  probably  by  the  stone  steps  already  men- 
tioned, to  the  Areopagus  above,  that  they  might 
listen  to  him  more  conveniently.  Here  the  phi- 
losophers probably  took  their  seats  on  the  stone 
benches  usually  occupied  by  the  members  of  the 
Ck>uncil,  while  the  multitude  stood  upon  the  stq)s 
and  in  the  valley  below.  (For  detaOn,  see  Diet,  of 
AfU.  p.  126;  JMcL  of  Gtogr.  i.  281.)  .  [See  Maks' 
Hill  for  Paul's  discourse  there.] 

ATBJSa  CAp4s'.  Ares),  Arah  %  (1  Esdr.  v. 
10). 

AB'ETAS  CAftToj:  [AreUu:^  Arab.  Chor- 
osA),  a  common  appellation  of  many  of  the  Arabian 
kings  or  chiefe.     Two  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

L  A  contemporary  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(B.  c.  170)  and  Jason  (2  Mace.  v.  8).   B.  F.  W. 

2.  In  2  Or.  xi.  32,  St.  Paul  writes,  iw  Aofjuur- 
K^  6  4Bydpxnf  *Af  era  rw  fiaxriKias  i<ppo6pu  t^p 
woMp  AofjuuricriPcap  vuurad  jU€.  This  Arrtas  was 
&iher4n-law  of  Herod  Antipas.  [Herod.]  There 
is  a  somewhat  difficult  chronological  question  re- 
specting the  subordination  of  Damascus  to  this 
Aretas.  The  city  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius 
was  attached  to  the  province  of  Syria;  and  we  have 
Damascene  coins  of  both  these  emperors,  and  again 
of  NWo  and  his  succeeson.  But  we  have  none  of 
Caligula  and  Claudius,  and  the  following  circum- 
stances make  it  probable  that  a  change  in  the  ruler- 
ship  of  Damascus  took  place  after  the  death  of  Ti- 
berius. There  had  been  war  for  some  time  between 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Nabatiea,  whose  capital  was 
Petra,  and  Antipas,  on  account  of  the  divorce  by 
Antipas  of  Aretas's  daughter  at  the  instance  of 
Herodias,  and  also  on  account  of  some  frontier  dis- 
putes. A  battle  was  fought,  and  the  army  of  An- 
tipas entirely  destroyed  (Joseph.  AnL  xviii.  6,  §  1).<* 
(hi  this,  being  a  &vorite  with  Tiberius,  he  sent  to 
Bome  for  help;  and  Yitellius,  governor  of  Syria, 
was  commissioned  to  march  against  Aretas,  and  to 
take  him  dead  or  alive.  While  he  was  on  his 
march  (AnL  xviii.  5,  §  8)  he  heard  at  Jerusalem  of 
the  death  of  Tiberius  (March  16,  a.  d.  37),  and, 
ir6\€fAOv  iK^ipuv  ovKfO*  bfioiois  ivpdfitvos  3i&  rh 
tls  TiXov  iAeraireirrofK4p€u  tA  irpdyfiarOf  aban- 
doned his  march,  and  sent  his  army  into  winter- 
quarters,  himself  remaining  at  Antioch.  By  this 
change  of  affidrs  at  Rome,  a  complete  reversal  took 
place  in  the  situation  of  Antipas  and  his  enemy. 
The  former  was  ere  long  (A.  d.  39)  banished  to 


a  •  It  is  with  relbreoce  to  this  deftat  that  Josephns 
makes  his  remarkable  statement,  that  the  Jews  looked 
upon  it  as  a  punishment  from  Ood  inflicted  on  Herod 
fbr  patting  to  death  John  the  Baptist,  whom  the  Jews 
held  in  such  veneratioa  for  his  teaching  and  holy 
hfd.  (Ant.  xviii.  5,  §  2.)  See  Ludner^s  JeteUh  Tes- 
tUnoHUSy  Ch.  iv.  1.  H. 

&  *  The  view  that  Aretas  seized  and  held  Damascus 
by  fiffoe  fiur  a  short  time  after  the  defeat  ot  Herod  An- 
lipas  is  malntshwd  by  Neander  {PJfanzung^  i.  158); 
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Lyons,  and  his  kingdom  ^ven  to  Agiippa,  Ui  te 
(AnL  xviii.  7),  who  had  been  living  in  habtti  of 
intimacy  with  the  new  emperor  (AnL  xviii.  6,  $  5). 
It  wouki  be  natural  that  Aretas,  who  had  been 
grossly  ii^ured  by  Antipas,  shouU,  by  this  diange 
of  afliiiiB,  be  received  into  fiivor;  and  the  more  so, 
as  Yitellius  had  an  old  grudge  against  AnUpas,  of 
which  Josephus  says,  AaiL  vviii.  4,  §  5,  tmpvwr^p 
hpyf^py  ftdxpi  9ii  Koi  fierri\6€i  Ttdov  r^v  ipjA* 
TopciXij^oros.  Kow  m  the  year  38  Caligula  made 
several  cnanges  in  the  East,  granting  Iturea  to 
Sooemus,  Lesser  Armenia  and  parts  cdf  Arabia  to 
Cotys,  the  territory  of  Cotys  to  KhKmetalcea,  and 
to  Polemon,  son  of  Polemon,  his  fitther's  govern- 
ment. These  fiicts,  coupled  with  that  of  no  D*- 
masoene  coins  of  Caligula  or  Claudius  existing, 
make  it  probable  that  about  this  time  Damaseua, 
which  belonged  to  the  predecessor  of  Aretas  (AnL 
xiii.  5,  §  2),  was  granted  to  him  by  Caligula.  Thus 
the  difficulty  wouJd  vanish.  The  other  hypotheses, 
that  the  ethnardi  was  only  visiting  the  dty  (as  if 
he  could  then  have  guarded  the  walls  to  prevent 
escape), — that  Aretas  had  seized  Damascus  on  Yi- 
tellius giving  up  the  expediti<m  against  him  (as  if  a 
Roman  governor  of  a  province  would  aUow  one  of 
its  chief  cities  to  be  taken  from  him,  merely  because 
he  was  in  uncertainty  about  the  policy  of  a  new 
emperor),  are  very  improbable.^  Wiesder,  Cknm, 
des  (g)ostoli»chen  ZettaUen^  p.  174,  and  again  in 
his  art  in  Herzog's  EncykkpSdiey  refers  to  a  eotn 
fieuFiXfMS  ^Ap4ra  ^iX^AXijyos,  but  it  seems  to  be- 
long to  an  earlier  Aretas.  See  Conyb.  and  How- 
son,  Life  of  SL  Pcady  ed.  2,  vol.  L  p.  132,  note. 
See  Wieeeler,  pp.  142  fil,  167  ff.,  whose  view  has 
been  adopted  in  this  article;  Anger,  de  Ttmporum 
in  Actis  Ap.  raiione,  p.  178  ff.,  and  Conyb.  and 
HowBon,  vol  i.  p.  99  ff.  end.  H.  A. 

ARITUS,  a  king  of  the  Lacedemonians,  whose 
letter  to  the  high  priest  Onias  is  given  in  1  Haee. 
xii.  20  ff.  He  is  called  Artm  in  the  A.  Y.  m 
ver.  20  and  in  the  maigin  of  ver.  7;  but  in  the 
Greek  text  he  is  named  'Optics  [Alex,  -i^ci-]  in 
ver.  20,  and  Aapcibs  in  ver.  7 :  there  can  be  little 
doubt  however  that  these  are  corruptions  of ''Apevf. 
In  Josephus  {AnL  xii.  4,  §  10,  v.  §  8)  the  name  is 
written  'Apcibf,  and  in  the  Yulgate  Ariu$,  There 
were  two  Spartan  kings  of  the  name  of  Areas,  of 
whom  the  first  reigned  b.  c.  309-265,  and  the  see- 
ond,  the  grandson  of  the  former,  died  when  a  ehild 
of  eight  years  okl  in  b.  c.  267.  There  were  three 
high  priests  of  the  name  of  Onias,  of  whom  the 
firet  held  the  office  b.  c.  323-300.  This  is  the  one 
who  must  have  written  the  letter  to  Areus  I.,  prob- 
ably in  some  interval  between  309  and  300.  (Grimm, 
tu  Mace  p.  186.)     [Omias.] 

AB'GOB  (2blb?,  once  with  the  def.  aiiicle 

Db^Wn  =  "the  stony,»'  from  2^7,  (les.  Tikes. 
1260:  *Apy6$:  Argob)^  a  tract  of  country  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan,  in  Bashan,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Og,  containing  60  "great'*  and  fortified  "dties" 


Hemsen  (Ber  Apo9Ul  PanluSf  pp.  19-22) ;  Winer  (BibL 
Reaiw.  i.  84) ;  Meyer  (Apostetgesehiekte,  p.  15) ;  Gnar- 
ilEe  (Eini.  in  das  N.  T,  p.  886) ;  Bleek  (Etnl.  m  daa  N. 
T.  p.  861),  and  others.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  ttiaft 
the  Roman  govenunoit  would  so  suddraly,  of  its  own 
acoord,  confer  so  important  a  city  on  a  vassal  who  had 
just  defeated  one  of  its  most  flJthfrd  allies,  and  who 
had  been  proscribed  as  an  enemy  who  was  to  be  takes 
at  all  haatrds  dead  or  alive.  U. 
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(Q^).  Aigob  was  in  theportioD  allotted  to  the 
bIRribe  of  Manannph,  and  was  taken  possession  of 
hj  Jttt  a  diief  man  in  that  tribe.  [Jair;  Ba- 
srak;  Havoth-Jaib.]  It  afterwards  formed  one 
of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts,  uider  the 
ehsige  of  an  oflloer  whose  residence  was  at  Ba- 
moth-Gikad  Peat  ilL  4,  13,  14;  1  K.  iv.  18). 
In  later  times  Aigob  was  called  Trachonitis,  appar- 
eotlj  a  mere  translation  of  the  older  name.  [Traoh- 
oxms.]  In  the  Samaritan  venion  it  is  ren- 
dered nH3i:i^n  (Rigobaah);  hot  in  the  Taigums 

of  Onkdos  and  Jonathan  it  b  S^IS^ID''  (t.  e. 
TVachonitis).  Later  on  we  trace  it  in  the  Arabic 
fcnion  of  Saadiah  as  ^^^^yJO,  {Mi^eb,  with  the 
nme  meaning);  and  it  is  now  apparently  identified 

with  the  Lgah,  SLaOkJL",  a  very  remarkable 
district  south  of  Damascus,  and  east  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  which  has  been  visited  and  described  by 
Bofckhardt  (pp.  111-119),  Seetzen,  and  Porter  (vol. 
il  tpecially  pp.  240-245).  This  extraordinary  re- 
rioQ — about  22  miles  from  N.  to  S.  by  14  from 
W.  to  £.,  and  of  a  regular,  almost,  oval,  shape  — 
hss  been  described  as  an  ocean  of  basaltic  rocks  and 
boulders,  tossed  about  in  the  wildest  oonfiidon,  and 
interminjg^  with  fissures  and  crevices  in  every  di- 
leetion.  **It  is,"  says  Bir.  Porter,  "wholly  com- 
posed of  black  basalt,  which  appears  to  have  issued 
fiom  innmnerable  pores  in  the  earth  in  a  liquid 
state,  and  to  have  flowed  out  on  every  side.  Bdbre 
oooUng,  its  sorfiuK  was  violently  agitated,  and  it 
mt  afterwards  shattered  and  rent  by  internal  con- 
niliioos.  The  cup-like  cavities  firom  which  the 
Bquid  mass  was  extruded  are  still  seen,  and  likewise 
the  wavy  snr&oe  that  a  thick  liquid  assumes  which 
eooliwhUe  flowing.  The  rock  is  filled  with  little  pits 
and  air-bubbles;  it  is  as  hard  as  flint,  and  emits 
a  ifaarp  metalUc  sound  when  struck**  (241). 
**Stiange  as  it  may  seem,  this  ungainly  and  for- 
bidding region  is  thickly  studded  with  deserted 
dtaes  uid  villages,  in  all  of  which  the  dwellings  are 
•oMy  built  and  of  remote  antiquity  "  (238j.  The 
number  of  these  towns  visited  by  one  traveller 
lately  returned  is  50,  and  there  were  many  others 
which  he  did  not  go  to.  A  Roman  road  runs 
tfaroagh  the  district  from  S.  to  N.  probably  be- 
tween Bosra  and  Damascus.  On  the  outer  bound- 
ary of  the  Lefah  are  situated,  amongst  others,  the 
towns  known  in  Biblical  history  as  Kenath  and 
EdreL  In  the  absence  of  more  conclusive  evidence 
on  the  point,  a  strong  presumption  in  fikvor  of  the 
identification  of  the  Lefah  with  Argob  arises  from 
the  peenfiar  Hebrew  wtmi  ouMtantly  attached  to 
Aigob,  and  m  this  definite  sense  I4>parently  to  Ar- 
gob only.  This  word  is  b^H  (Chebel),  literally 
»*  a  rope'*  (trxolvurfjuh  ir^piiirrpov^  fwUculm),  and 
it  designates  with  channmg  accuracy  the  remark- 
ably defined  boundary  line  of  the  district  of  the 
l^ithj  wfaksh  is  spoken  of  repeatedly  by  its  latest 
sxpfereras^arodcyshore;"  "  swee(dng  round  in  a 
eirde  eleariy  defined  as  a  rocky  shore-line;  **  "  re- 
sembling a  Cyck)pean  wall  in  ruins  "  (Porter,  ii. 
10,  919, 339,  Ac).  The  extnordinary  features  of 
this  region  are  roidered  still  more  extraordinary  by 
the  contrast  which  it  presents  to  the  surroimding 
flain  of  the  Haurau,  a  high  phOeau  of  waving 


•  Jooath.  H^VnX^  i  Jerus.  S31D-li:S\ 
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doMms  of  the  richest  agricultural  soil  stretching 
firom  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  La  ah,  and  beyond 
that  to  the  desert,  ahaoost  literally  '^without  a 
stone;  **  and  it  is  not  to  be  wonderad  at  —  if  the 
identification  proposed  above  be  correct — that  this 
contrast  should  have  struck  the  Israelites,  and  that 
their  language,  so  scrupulous  of  minute  topograph- 
ical distinctions,  should  have  perpetuated  in  the 
words  Mishor,  Argob,  and  C!bebel,  at  once  the 
hvd  downs  of  Bashan  [Mishor],  the  stony  laby- 
rinth  which  so  suddenly  intrudes  itself  on  the  soil 
(Argob),  and  the  definite  fence  or  boundary  which 
encloses  it  [Chebel].  6. 

AR'GOB  (3b")W:  'Apy6fi'-  Argob),  periiaps  a 
Gikadite  officer,  who  was  governor  of  Argob.  Ac* 
cording  to  some  interpreters,  an  accomplice  of 
Pekah  hi  the  murder  of  Pekahiah.  But  Sebastian 
Schmid  explained  that  both  Argob  and  Arieh  were 
two  princes  of  Pekahiah,  whoee  influence  Pekah 
feared,  and  whom  he  therefore  slew  with  the  king. 
Rashi  understands  by  Argob  the  royal  palace,  near 
which  was  the  castle  in  which  the  mimler  took 
place  (2  K.  xv.  25).  W.  A.  W. 

ABIABATHES  (properly  Mithridates,  Diod. 
xxxi.,  X.  25,  ed.  Bip.)  VI.,  Philopatok  ('A/xo- 
pdOris,  [Comp.  Aid.  Akx.]  *Ap<i»ns  [Vulg.  Ari- 
aratkea],  probably  signifying  " ffreat "or  " honor^ 
able  nuuier,"  firom  the  roots  existing  in  nryiB 
(Sanskrit),  "  honorable,'*  and  Tota  (haul),  **  mas- 
ter;** Smith,  Did,  Biogr-  s.  v.),  king  <^  Ci^>pa- 
doda  B.  0.  163-180.  He  was  educated  at  Rome 
(Liv.  xlii.  19);  and  his  whole  policy  was  directed 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Romans.  This  sub- 
servience cost  him  his  kingdom  b.  c.  158;  but  he 
was  shortly  afterwards  restored  by  the  Romans  to 
a  share  in  the  government  (App.  Syr.  47;  d, 
Polyb.  xxxii.  20,  23;  Polyb.  iii.  5);  and  on  the 
capture  of  his  rival  Olopheraes  by  Demetrius  Soter, 
regained  the  supreme  power  (Just.  xxxv.  1).-  He 
fell  in  B.  c.  130,  in  the  war  of  the  Romans  against 
Ari8tonicus,who  chumed  the  kmgdom  of  Pergamus 
on  the  death  of  Attains  III.  (Just,  xxxvii.  1,  2). 
Letters  were  addressed  to  him  from  Rome  in  fiivor 
of  the  Jews  (1  Maoc.  xv.  22),  who  in  after-times 
seem  to  have  been  numerous  in  Ids  kingdom  (Acts 
u.  9;  comp.  1  Pet  i.  1).  B.  F.  W. 

ARIOJAI  [8  syl]  OT"?S  •  Afhroioj;  [FA. 
kofftos;  Comp.  *Apt9o^:]  Afidai),  ninth  son  of 
Haman  (Esth.  ix.  9). 

ARIDATHA  (W^T^'^fc' :  2apiBa«t;  [Vat 
Alex.  FA.  Sap/Boya;  Comp.  *A/>i8a9c(:]  Arida- 
tha),  sixth  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  8). 

ABI1BH      [properly    Aijeh     or     Aryeh] 

(•^?.'l^  ••  'kpla\  [Vat.  Ap€«a;]  Alex.  [Comp.] 
'Ap/c:  Arte),  <*The  Lion,*'  so  called  probably 
max  his  daring  as  a  warrior:  either  one  of  the 
accomplices  of  Pekah  in  his  conspiracy  against 
Pekahiah,  king  of  Israel,  or,  as  Sebastian  Schmid 
understands  tiie  passage,  one  of  the  princes  of 
Pekahiah,  who  was  put  to  death  with  him  (2  K. 
XV.  25).  Rashi  expkins  itr  literally  of  a  golden 
Uon  which  stood  in  the  castle.  W.  A  W. 

A^IEL  (^W'»'7h»,  Ko»,  i.  e.  hero,  of  God,  or, 
hearth  of  God:  'Api^X:  Ariel), 

1.  As  the  proper  name  of  a  man  (where  the 
meaning  no  doubt  is  the  first  of  those  given  above) 
the  word  occurs  in  Ezr.  viii.  16.  This  Ariel  was 
one  of  the  <*  chief  men  **  who  under  Em  directed 
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the  cara>'an  which  he  led  back  from  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem. 

Tlie  word  occurs  also  in  reference  to  two  Moab- 
ttes  slain  by  Benai&h,  one  of  David^s  chief  captains 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  20;  1  Chr.  xl.  22).  Geseniua  and 
many  others  a^i^ree  with  our  A.  V.  in  regard  mg  the 
word  as  an  epithet,  »« two  lion-like  men  of  Moab;  " 
but  it  seems  better  to  look  upon  it,  witJi  lliaiius, 
Winer,  Fiirst,  and  others,  as  a  proper  name,  and 
transbte  **  two   [sons]  of  Ariel,"  supplying  the 

word  ^?3,  which  might  easily  have  fallen  out. 
A  similar  word  occurs  in  Num.  xivi.  17,  Areli 

f* ,  ^?1t?)»  ^  t^c  name  of  a  Gadite,  and  head  of 
one  of  the  families  of  that  tribe.  Both  the  LXX. 
and  the  Vulg.  give  Ariel  for  this  word,  and  Winer 
without  remark  treats  it  as  the  same  name. 

2.  A  designation  given  by  Isaiah  to  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  (Is.  xxix.  1  (lns\  2  (6w),  7  [Alex,  lo-pa- 
i)A]  )•  Its  meaning  is  obscure.  We  must  unoer- 
stand  by  it  either  "  Lion  of  God  "  —  so  Gesenius, 
Ewald,  Hiivernick,  Fiirst,  and  many  others  —  or, 
with  Umbreit,  Knobel,  and  most  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  expositors,  "  Hearth  of  God,"  tracing  the 

first  componoit  of  the  word  to  the  Arabic  Hs't  <> 

» 
fir&fHace  or  hearth  (Gesen.  Thes, ;  Fiirst,  Ifeb.  u. 
Chaid,  Ha/ndwoi-L  g:  v.).  This  latter  meaning  is 
suggested  by  the  use  of  the  word  in  Kz.  xliii.  15, 
16,  as  a  synonym  for  the  alter  of  bumt-oflfering, 
•lUiough  Havemick  {Coinmenlar  Ub.  Ezech.  p. 
699),  relying  on  the  passage  in  Isaiah,  insists  that 
even  here  we  must  understand  IJon  of  God.  'Ilie 
difficulty  is  increased  by  the  reading  of  the  text  in 
Ezekiel  being  itself  doubtful.  On  the  whole  it 
Kems  most  probable  that  the  words  used  by  the 
two  prophets,  if  not  difl^nt  in  form,  are  at  least 
different  in  derivation  and  meaning,  and  that  as  a 
name  given  to  Jerusalem  Ariel  means  ^'  l^ion  of 
God,"  whilst  the  word  used  by  Ezekiel  means 
»*  Hearth  of  God."  F.  W.  G. 

ARIMATH^'A  [A.  V.  -the'a]  (' ApifiaBala, 
Matt,  xxvii.  57;  Luke  xxiii.  51;  John  xix.  38),  the 
birthplace,  or  at  least  the  residence  of  Joseph,  who 
obtained  leave  from  Pilate  to  bury  our  Lord  in  his 
**new  tomb"  at  Jerusalem.  St.  Luke  calls  this 
place  "a  city  of  Judea; "  but  this  presents  no  ob- 
jection to  its  identification  with  the  prophet  Sam- 
uel's birthplace,  the  Kamah  of  1  Sam.  L  1,  19, 
which  is  named  in  the  Septuagiut  Armathaim 
CApfuxBcdfi),  and  by  Josephus,  Armatha  CApfiaBdy 
Joseph.  Ant.  v.  10,  §  2).  The  Ramathem  of  the 
Apocrypha  {'VafjuaS^fx^  1  Mace,  xi  34)  is  probably 
the  same  phu^     [Ramah.]  J.  S.  H. 

A'BIOCH  {^y^^y  probably  from  "*':K  « 
lion,  "lion-like,"  comp.  ^"^CD  :  'hpi(i>xn^y  LXX., 
[twice]  in  Dan.  only:  [elsewhere 'Aptc^xO  ^Apid^x^ 
Theodot:  ^noc^,  Vulg.). 

1.  "King  of  EQasar"  (Gen.  xiv.  1,  9).* 

2.  "  The  captain  of  the  guard  "  of  Nebuchad- 
•  (Dan.  ii.  U  ff.).  B.  F.  W. 


3.  {Elpi<itx\  Alex.  [Vat.  Comp.  Aid.]  'Apicwx- 
Erioch).  Properly  [V]  "Eirioch"  or  "F>ioch," 
mentioned  in  Jud.  i.  6  as  king  of  the  El^mieans. 
Junius  and  Tremellius  identify  him  with  Deiooes, 
king  of  part  of  Media.  W.  A.  W. 

ABFSAI  [3  8yl.]  ("I'^^t;:  'Poi/^w;  [Alex. 


ABISTOBULU8 

Pov^Kivof ;  Comp.  *Apurat:]  ^Iruat),  dgfath  loocf 
Haman  (Esth.  ix.  9). 

ARISTAR'CHXJS  ('ApforopxoJ  E**^  «*" 
cdlenl  rukr] :  Aruiarckus),  a  Thessalonian  (Acta 
XX.  4;  xxvii.  2),  who  accompanied  St.  Paul  on  hi« 
third  missionary  journey  (Acta  xix.  29,  where  be 
is  mentioned  as  having  been  seized  in  the  tumuli 
at  Ephesus  together  with  Gains,  both  (rw€ic^/ious 
Uav\ov)'  We  bear  of  him  again  as  acoompanjing 
the  apostle  on  his  return  to  Asia,  Acts  xx.  4;  ami 
again  xxvii.  2,  as  being  yrith  him  on  his  x'oya^e  to 
Rome.  We  trace  him  afterwards  as  St.  Paul's 
avy€uxjid?^T05  iii  Col.  iv.  10,  and  Philem.  24, 
both  these  notices  belonging  to  one  and  the  same 
time  of  Col.  iv.  7;  Philem.  12  ff.  After  this  we 
altogether  lose  sight  of  him.  Tradition,  says  Wi- 
ner, makes  him  bishop  of  Apamea.  H.  A. 

*  Though  Aristarchus  is  mentioned  so  often,  the 
A.  V.  very  strangely  speaks  of  him  as  "  one  Aria- 
tarchus  "  in  Acts  xxvii.  2.  He  appears  from  that 
passage  to  have  gone  with  the  apostle  to  Rome  of 
his  own  accord.  We  do  not  "  trace  him  as  Paulas 
<rvvQ.ixy-di>MTOs  (fellow-prisoner)  in  Philem.  24;" 
but  since  he  is  reckoned  there  among  tiie  avytpy^i 
(fellow-laborers),  we  may  conclude  that  he  received 
the  oth^  appellation  in  Col.  iv.  10,  because  he  made 
himself  the  voluntary  sharer  of  Paul's  exile  and 
captivity.  To  rememl)er  the  brethren  in  their 
bonds  was  accounted  the  same  thing  a«  to  be 
bound  with  them;  see  Heb.  xiii.  3  (o-vvSeSc/icVoi)- 
The  letters  to  the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon  were 
sent  away  at  the  same  time,  which  leaves  no  room 
for  supposing  that  Aristarchus  had  l)een  put  in 
prison  after  the  letter  to  Philemon  was  written. 

H. 

ARISTOBUXUS  {'Apiffr6$ovKos  [mogi  ex- 
ctUeftt  coumellor]:  Aristobolus\  a  Jewish  priest 
(2  Mace.  i.  10),  who  resided  in  Egypt  in  the  rdgn 
of  Ptolemeus  VI.  Philometor  (comp.  Grimm,  2 
Mace.  i.  9).  In  a  letter  of  Judas  Maccabieus  be 
is  addressed  (165  b.  c.)  as  the  representative  of 
the  Egyptian  Jews  i'Apurrofio^ky  .  .  •  icol  roTs  iv 
Al-y.  ^Iou8.  2  Mace.  L  c),  and  is  further  styled 
"the  teacher"  (diSia-KoXos,  «•  e-  counsellor?)  of 
the  king.  Josephus  makes  no  mention  d*  him; 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  idoitical 
with  the  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  the  name  (Qem. 
Alex.  Sir,  v.  §  98;  Euseb.  Prasp.  Ev.  viii  9),  who 
dedicated  to  Ptol.  Philometor  his  allegoric  exposi- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch  (B//3A.ous  i^itynrucks  tov 
Vicovaiws  yS/jMUi  Euseb.  U,  E.  vii.  32).  Consid- 
erable fragments  of  this  work  have  been  preserved 
by  Clement  and  Eusebius  (Euseb.  P/x^.  E^vang. 
vii.  13,  14,  viii.  (8)  9,  10,  xiii.  12;  in  which  the 
Clementine  fragments  recur) ;  but  the  authentic! tj 
of  the  quotations  has  been  vigorously  contested. 
It  was  denied  by  R.  Simon,  and  especially  by  Hody 
{De  bibl.  text,  oriff.y  pp.  50  AT.  Oxon.  1705),  who  was 
answered  by  Valckenaer  {Diatribe  de  Aristebuh 
JudcBOj  Lugd.  Bat.  1806);  and  Valckenaer's  ar- 
guments are  now  generally  considered  condusiTe. 
(Gfr^rer,  PMh  v.  s.  w,  ii.  71  AT.;  Daehne,  Jud, 
Alex.  RtUg.-Phih)$.  ii.  73  ff.;  Ewald,  6>*rA.  </« 
Volkes  Isr.  iv.  294  n.)  The  object  of  Aristobnhis 
was  to  prove  that  the  Peripatetic  doctrines  were 
based  (ijprijaBai)  on  the  I.aw  and  the  Prophets: 
and  his  work  has  an  additional  interest  as  showing 
that  the  Jewish  doctrines  were  first  brought  into 
contact  with  the  Aristotelian  and  not  with  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy  (comp.  Matter,  JIi<t.  <h  t£roU 
d'AUx.  iii.  x53  St.).     The  fragments  which  remain 
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Hto  diacrjBed  at  length  in  the  works  quoted  above, 
which  ooutaiu  also  a  satis&ctory  explanation  of  the 
ehroitolo^ical  difficulties  of  the  di^reut  accounts 
oT  Aristobolus.  B,  F.  W. 

ABISTOBUTJUS  {'Apurr60ov\osh  a  "si- 
dent  at  Rome,  some  of  whose  household  are  greeted 
in  Kom.  xvi.  lU.  It  does  not  appear  wliether  he 
was  a  Roman ;  or  whether  he  believed :  from  the 
form  of  expression,  probably  not.  Or  he  may  have 
been  dead  at  the  time,  llie  MenoUty,  (Jraoittm^ 
u  usual  (iii.  17  f.),  makes  him  to  ha\'e  been  one 
of  the  70  disciples,  and  reports  that  he  preached 
the  gospel  in  Britain.  H.  A. 

*  It  is  not  safe  to  infer  merely  from  the  expres- 
siou  it  elf  (^x  riiy^AourTofiovKou)  either  that  .\ris- 
tobului  was  not  a  Christian,  or  .that  he  was  not 
fiving  when  the  epistie  to  the  Romans  was  written. 
(See  Fritzache,  Kpistola  ad  Humiium^  iii.  307). 
Paul  speaks  twice  precisely  in  the  same  way  of  Ste- 
phanas (1  Cor.  i.  16,  and  xvi.  15);  but  we  happen 
to  learn  from  1  Cor.  xtL  17,  that  Stephanas  just 
then  was  with  the  apostle  at  Ephesus  (xcdpw  4irl 

3"  wapowriq,  :irf4pa^)',  and  consequently  separat- 
from  his  &mily  at  Rome.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  .yistobulus  was  at  Corinth  when  Paul  wrote 
to  the  Romans,  though  his  proper  home  was  at 
Rome,  or  the  reverse:  he  hinu«lf  may  have  lived  at 
CorinUi,  but  have  had  sons  or  other  members  of 
his  fiunily  settled  at  Rome.  This  entire  class  of 
passiges  (Narcissus,  Onksiphorus,  CuloK) 
iDTolves  a  peculiarity  of  phraseology  which  has  not 
been  duly  recognized.  H. 

ABK,  NOAH'S.    [Noah.] 

ARK  OF  THE  COVENANT    O'^^^^^;). 

This,  taken  generally  together  with  the  mercy-erat, 
wss  the  one  piece  of  the  tabemacle*s  furniture  espe- 
dslly  invested  with  sacredness  and  mystery,  and  is 
therefore  the  first  for  which  precise  directions  were 
ddivcred  (Ex.  xxv.).     The  word  signifies  a  mere 

chest  or  box,  and  is  (as  well  as  the  word  "^^^^ 
"^aik"  of  Noah)  rendered  by  the  LXX.  and  New 
Tatament  writers  by  ki0€»t6s.  We  may  remark: 
(L)  its  material  dimensions  and  fittings;  (II.)  its 
design  and  object,  under  which  will  be  included  its 
contents;  and  (HI.)  its  history. 


/=^ 


Eg^  pti&D  AriL     (RoflelUni,  p.  09  ) 

t  It  appears  to  have  been  an  oblong  chest  of 
«hittim  (acacia)  wood,  2^  cubits  k>ni?,  by  1^  broad 
tnd  deep.  Within  and  without  gold  was  overlaid 
on  the  wood,  and  on  the  upper  side  or  Ud,  which 
was  edged  round  about  with  gokl,  the  mercy-seat, 
nipporting  the  cherubim  <Hie  at  each  end,  and  r&- 
Xtfded  as  the  symbolical  throne  of  the  Divine  pres- 
ence [CwKKuitiM  and  Mercy-seat],  was  pUced. 
The  ui  was  fitted  with  rings,  one  at  each  of  the 
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four  comers,  and  therefore  two  on  each  side,  and 
through  these  were  pas^ieJ  staves  of  the  same  wood 
similarly  overlaid,  iiy  these  staves,  which  always 
remaineid  m  the  rings,  the  Levites  of  the  house  of 
Kohath,  to  whose  otiice  this  especially  appertained, 
bore  it  in  its  procrress.  Probably,  however,  wheo 
removed  from  wiUiin  the  veil,  in  the  most  hxAj 
pboe,  which  was  its  proper  position,  or  when  taken 
out  thence,  priests  were  its  bearers  (Num.  vii.  9,  x. 
21,  iv.  5,  19,  SO;  1  K.  viii.  3,  6).  The  ends  of 
the  staves  were  visible  without  the  veil  in  the  holy 
place  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  the  staves  being 
drawn  to  the  ends,  apparently,  but  not  out  of  the 
rings.  The  ark,  when  transported,  was  enveloped 
in  the  *^  veil "  of  the  dismantled  tabernacle,  in  the 
curtain  of  badgers*  skins,  and  in  a  blue  cloth  over 
all,  and  was  therefore  not  seen. 

11.  Its  purpose  or  object  was  to  contain  invio- 
late the  Divine  autograph  of  the  two  tables,  that 
ti covenant**  from  which  it  derived  its  title,  the  idea 
of  which  was  inseparable  from  it,  and  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  dtpositum  of  tlie  Jewish  dispen- 
sation. The  perpetual  safe  custody  of  the  material 
tables  no  doubt  suggested  the  moral  obscn^ance  of 
the  precepts  inscribed.  It  was  also  probably  a  reli- 
quary for  the  pot  of  manna  and  the  rod  of  Aaron. 
We  read  in  1  K.  viii.  9,  that  "  there  was  nothing 
in  the  ark  save  the  two  tables  of  stone  which  Moses 
put  there  at  Horeb.'*  Yet  St.  Paul,  or  the  author 
of  Heb.  ix.  4,  asserts  that,  beside  the  two  tables  of 
stone,  the  "  pot  of  manna  "  and  "  Aaron's  rod  that 
budded  "  were  inside  the  ark,  which  were  directed 
to  be  "  hud  up  "  and  "  kept  hefort  the  testimony^''* 
t.  e.  before  the  tables  of  the  kw  (Ex.  xl.  20);  and 
probably,  since  there  is  no  mention  of  any  other 
receptacle  for  them,  and  some  would  have  been  ne- 
cessary, the  statement  of  1  K.  viii.  9  implies  that 
by  Solomon's  time  these  relics  had  diwppeared. 

The  expresskm  V'^'^h?  "'?'?,  I>eut.  xxxi.  28,  ob- 
scurely rendered  "  in  the  side  of  the  ark  "  (A.  V.), 
merely  means  "beside"  it.  The  words  of  the 
A.  V.  in  1  Chr.  xiii.  3,  seem  to  imply  an  use  of 
the  ark  for  the  purpose  of  an  oracle;  but  this  is 
probably  erroneous,  and  "  we  sought  it  not "  the 
meaning;  so  the  LXX.  renders  it:  see  Gresenius, 

Lex.  8.  V.  t?'"]'J. 

Occupying  the  most  holy  spot  of  the  whole  sanct- 
uary,  it  tended  to  exclude  any  idol  trom  the  centre 
of  worship.  And  Jeremmh  (iii.  16)  looks  forward 
to  the  time  when  even  the  ark  should  be  "  no  more 
remembered,"  as  the  climax  of  spiritualized  religion 
i^parently  in  Messianic  times.  It  was  also  the 
support  of  the  mercy-seat,  materially  symbolizing, 
perhaps,  the  "covenant"  as  that  on  which  "mercy" 
rested.  It  also  ftmushed  a  legitimate  vent  to  that 
longing  after  a  material  ol^ect  for  reverential  feel- 
ing which  is  common  to  all  religions.  It  was, 
however,  never  seen,  save  by  the  high-priest,  and 
resembled  in  this  respect  the  Deity  whom  it  sym- 
bolized, whose  face  none  might  look  upon  and  live 
(Winer,  nd  he.  note),  iliat  this  reverential  feeling 
may  have  been  impaired  during  its  absence  among 
the  Philistines,  seems  probable  from  the  oy^wipU 
of  Tzzah. 

HI.  The  chief  foct?  in  the  eariier  history  of  the 
ark  (see  Josh.  iii.  and  ri.)  need  not  be  recited. 
We  may  notice,  howe>'er,  a  fiction  of  the  Rabbis 
that  there  were  two  arks,  one  which  remained  in 
the  shrine,  and  another  which  preceded  the  camp 
on  its  march,  and  that  this  hitter  contained  the 
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fafduD  tablet  of  the  law,  as  the  fonner  the  whole 
ooee.  In  the  decline  of  religion  in  a  later  period  a 
lopentitioos  lecurity  was  attached  to  its  presence 
faibattle.  Yet,  though  this  was  robnked  by  its  perv 
nutted  capture,  wh^  captured  its  aanctitj  was 
vindicated  by  mirades,  as  seen  in  its  avenging 
progress  through  the  Philiithie  dties.  From  this 
perk)d  till  David's  time  its  abode  was  4equently 
shifted.  It  sqfouned  among  several,  probably  Le- 
viUcal,  ftmiliee  (I  Sam.  viL  1;  9  Sam.  vi.  8, 11; 
1  Chr.  xiu.  18,  xv.  24,  36)  in  the  border  villages 
of  Eastern  Judah,  and  did  not  take  its  phoe  in 
the  tabemade,  but  dwelt  in  curtains,  t.  e.  in  a  sep- 
arate tent  pitched  fix*  it  in  Jerusalem  by  David. 
Its  bringing  up  by  David  thither  was  a  national 
festival,  and  its  presence  there  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested to  his  piety  the  erection  of  a  house  to  receive 
it.  Subsequently  that  house,  when  completed,  re- 
ceived, in  the  instaUation  of  the  ark  in  its  shrine, 
the  signal  of  its  inauguration  by  the  efildgence  of 
Divine  glory  instantly  manifested.  Several  of  the 
Pealms  contain  allusions  to  these  events  (e.  g.  xxiv., 
xlvii.,  cxxxii.)  and  Ps.  cv.  appears  to  have  been 
composed  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  of  them. 

When  idolatry  became  more  shameless  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  Manasseh  placed  a  "carved 
image  "  in  the  "  house  of  God,"  and  probably  re- 
mo^  the  ark  to  make  way  for  it  This  may 
account  for  the  subsequent  statement  that  it  was 
reinstated  by  Josiah  (2  Chr.  zxxLii.  7,  zxxv.  3). 
It  was  prob(U)ly  taken  captive  or  destroyed  by  Neb- 
uchadnezrar  (2  Esdr.  x.  22).  Prideaux's  argu- 
ment that  there  must  have  been  an  ark  in  the 
second  temple  is  of  no  weight  against  express  testi- 
mony, such  as  that  of  Jo8q)hu8  {B,  J.  v.  5,  §  5) 
and  Tacitus  {Hut,  v.  9,  inania  arcana\  confirmed 
also  by  the  Rabbins,  who  state  that  a  sacred  stone 

called  by  them  n'TIU?  ]^,  *' stone  of  drinking" 
[Stone],  stood  in  its  stead;  as  wdl  as  by  the 
marked  silence  of  those  apocryphal  books  which 
enumerate  the  rest  of  the  principal  furniture  of  the 
sanctuary  as  present,  besides  the  positive  statement 
of  2  Esdr.  as  above  quoted. 


^jpttux  Arte.    (Wilkinson,  Ane.  tgjpi.) 

The  ritual  of  the  Etruscans,  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  other  ancient  nations,  included  the  use  of  what 
CSemens  Alexandrinus  calls  Kltrrcu  fwariKoi  (Pro- 
trept  p.  12);  but  especially  that  of  the  E^tians, 
hi  whose  religious  prooe88k>us,  as  represented  on 
monuments,  such  an  ark,  surmounted  by  a  pair  of 
winged  figures  like  the  cherubim,  constantly  ap- 
pears (Wilkinson,  An,  EgypL  v.  TTl,  275).  The 
same  Clemens  (Strom,  v.  578)  also  contains  an 
alluskm  of  a  proverbial  character  to  the  ark  and  its 
rites,  which  seems  to  show  that  they  were  popuhuiy 
known,  whem  he  says  that  "only  the  master 
ilMffKuXoi)  may  uncover  the  ark"  {Kifimr6s)' 


ARMAGEDDON 

In  Latin  also,  the  word  oroofNint,  connected  wilk 
area  and  arceo^  is  the  reoognized  term  for  a  sacnd 
mystery.  lUustrations  of  the  same  sutgect  oeev 
also  Phit  <fe  /<.  e(  C^  c  89;  Gv.  Jrs  ^M.  iL 
609,  Ac;  Euseb.  Pn^.  EvcMg.  iL  8;  CMolL  bdv. 
260-1;  ApuL  MtL  xi.  962.  H.  H. 

ARKTTE,  THE  OfD^?*  8«n-  Cod. 
^P1*n37 :  *  ApoiMCcubf :  AraaBit$\  one  of  the  fiunifies 
of  the  Canaanites  (Gen.  x.  17;  1  Chr.  i.  15),  and 
from  the  context  evidently  k>cat6d  in  the  north  of 
Phoenicia.  Josephus  {AnL  i.  6,  §  2)  gives  the 
name  as  'hpovKtuoSj  and  as  posMssing  "hptaiv 
r^v  iy  r^  Aifidyv,  He  also  again  mentions  the 
place  CApKcdci,  i-  J-  vii.  5,  §  1)  in  defining  the 
position  of  the  Sabbatical  river.  The  name  is 
found  in  Pliny  (v.  1?),  and  Ptolemy  (v.  15),  and 
from  .£lius  Lampridius  {Alex,  8ev.)  we  learn  that 
the  Urbt  Arcena  contained  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Alexander  Severus,  and  was  thence  called  Csenrea 
LlbanL  Area  was  well  known  to  the  Crusaders, 
who  under  Rainaond  of  Toulouse  besieged  it  for  two 
months  in  1099  in  vain ;  it  was,  however,  afterwards 
taken  by  William  of  Saitanges.  In  1202  it  was 
totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.    Hie  site  which 

now  bears  the  name  of  ^Arka  (Liyfr)  lies  on  the 

coast,  2  to  2}  hours  flx>m  tiie  shore,  about  12  miles 
north  of  Tripoli,  and  5  south  of  the  Nakr  fUKkebir 
(Eleutherus).  The  great  coast  road  passes  half-way 
between  it  and  the  sea.  The  site  is  marked  by  a 
rocky  tell  rising  to  the  height  of  100  feet  doee  above 
the  Nahr  Arhcu  Gnthetopofthetellisan  area 
of  about  two  acres,  and  on  this  and  on  a  platean  to 
the  north  the  ndns  of  the  former  town  are  scat- 
tered. Among  them  are  some  columns  of  granite 
and  syenite  (Rob.  iu.  579-81;  (3es.  1073;  vVlner. 
».  V. ;  Rdand,  575;  Burckhardt,  162;  DicL  of  Or, 
and  Ram,  Oeogr.^  art.  Arca).  G. 


ARMAGEDa>OK  (VApfurr€99<liy; 
Tisch.]  'Apfiaytid^'-  [Armngtdon],  Rev.  xvL  16). 
It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  work  to 
enter  into  any  of  the  theol<^cal  controrersiei  cosi- 
nected  with  this  word.  Whatever  its  full  symbol- 
ical import  may  be,  the  image  rests  on  a  geograph- 
ical basis;  and  the  locality  implied  in  the  Hebrew 
term  here  employed  {rhy  r6fwoy  rhy  teaXAv/M^ymr 
*E3paurrl  'Ap/ioycWv)  is  the  great  battlefield  of 
the  OU  Testament,  where  the  chief  conflicts  took 
place  between  the  Israelites  and  the  enemSea  of 
(jod*s  people.  The  passage  is  best  illustrated  by 
comparing  a  similar  one  in  the  book  of  Joel  (iii.  % 
12),  where  the  scene  of  the  Divine  judgments  is 
spoken  of  in  the  prophetic  imagery  as  the  ^  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,"  the  fact  underlying  the  image 
behig  Jehoshaphat's  great  victory  (2  Chr.  zx.  26 ; 
see  Zech.  xiv.  2,  4).  So  here  the  scene  of  the 
struggle  of  good  and  evil  is  suggested  by  that  battle- 
fiekl,  the  plain  of  I'iidradon,  which  was  fiunotis  for 
two  great  victories,  of  Barak  over  the  Canaanites 
(Judg.  iv.,  v.),  and  Gideon  over  the  MUitMii^^ 
(Judg.  vii.);  sod  for  two  great  disasters,  the  death 
of  Saul  in  the  hivaskm  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
xxxi.  8),  and  the  death  of  Josiah  hi  the  invMioo 
of  the  Egyptians  (2  K.  xxiiL  29,  80;  2  Chr.  nxr. 
22).  With  the  first  and  fourth  of  these  eveote 
M^do  (MoycdSii  hi  the  LXX.  and  Joaephua)  hi 
especially  connected.  Hence  ^Ap-fwyMi^y  ^tbe 
hill  of  Megiddo.'*  (See  Bahr's  A'xcu$9hm  on 
Herod.  iL  159.)    The  same  figurative  langiMge  h 
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and  bj  one  of  the  Jewiih  propheu  (Zech.  xii.  11). 
Ai  ngudt  the  Apoealypie,  it  is  remarked  by  Stan- 
ley {S.  4  P.  p.  830),  that  this  imagery  would  be 
peealiarlj  natural  to  a  Galilsan,  to  whom  the  scene 
of  these  battles  was  fiuniliar.     [Msgidixx] 

J.  S.  H. 

ARMENIA  CAputvla)  is  nowhere  mentioned 
under  that  name  in  the  original  Hebrew,  though 
it  ooeun  in  the  English  vtfsion  (2  K.  xiz.  37), 
where  our  translators  have  rery  unnecessarily  sub- 
stituted it  for  Ararat  (comp.  maiginal  reading). 
[Here  the  LXX.  read  'ApapdB  (Alex.  A/mSoS), 
Volg.  ArmemL]  The  absence  of  the  name,  how- 
ever, which  was  not  the  indigenous  name  of  the 
people,  by  no  means  implies  that  the  Hebrew  writers 
were  unacquainted  with  the  country.  They  un- 
doubtedly describe  certain  districts  o€  it  under  the 
names  Ararat,  Minni,  and  Togarmah.  Of  these 
three  the  latter  appears  to  have  the  widest  signif- 
ication. It  is  the  name  of  a  race  (Gen.  x.  3),  and 
not  of  a  locality,  and  is  used  by  Ezekiel  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  whole  country  (xxviL  14,  xxxviii.  6), 
while  the  tvro  former  are  mentioned  together,  and 
have  been  identified  with  separate  localities. 

Armenia  is  that  lofty  plateau  whence  the  riven 
Euphrates,  Tigris,  Araxes,  and  Acampsis,  pour 
down  their  waters  in  diflerent  directions,  the  two 
list  to  the  Peraan  Gulf,  the  kst  two  respectively 
to  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  Seas.  It  may  be  termed 
the  nuelgus  of  the  nwuntain  system  of  western 
Asia.  From  the  centre  of  the  plateau  rise  two 
lofty  diains  of  mountains,  which  run  from  E.  to 
W.,  converging  towards  the  Caspian  sea,  but  par- 
sDel  to  each  o&et  towards  the  W.,  the  most  north- 
sly  named  by  ancient  geographers  Abus  Mb,  and 
rriminatiMg  in  Moont  Ararat;  the  other  named 
Niphates  Ms.  Westward  these  ranges  may  be 
tnioed  in  Anti-Taurus  and  Taiurus,  while  in  the  op- 
posite direction  they  are  continued  in  Caspius  Ms. 
The  climate  of  Armenia  is  severe,  the  degree  of 
sefority  varying  with  the  altitude  of  diflerent  local- 
ities, the  valleys  being  sufficiently  warm  to  ripen 
the  grape,  while  the  Ugh  hmds  are  bleak  and  <nily 
sda^ed  for  pasture.  The  latter  supported  vast 
numbers  of  mnles  and  horses,  on  which  the  wealth 
of  the  country  ohiefly  depended ;  and  henoe  Strabo 
(xi.  539)  eharaeteriaes  the  country  as  tr^Jipa  br- 
W^orot,  and  tells  us  that  the  horses  were  heU  in 
as  high  estimation  as  the  celebrated  Nisssan  breed. 
Hw  inhabitants  were  keen  traders  in  ancient  as 
in  modem  times. 

The  slijght  acquaintance  which  the  Hebrew 
writen  had  of  this  country  was  probably  derived 
from  the  Phoenicians.  There  are  signs  of  their 
knowledge  having  been  progressive.  Isaiah,  in  his 
prophecies  regarding  Babybn,  speaks  of  the  hosts 
as  coming  fkmn  ^  Uie  mountains  "  (xiii.  4),  while 
Jsremiah,  in  oonnection  with  the  same  subject,  uses 
the  specific  names  Ararat  and  Bfinni  (11.  27). 
Gsekiel,  who  was  apparently  better  acquainted  with 
the  coontry,  uses  a  name  which  was  familiar  to  its 
own  mhabitanta,  Togarmah.  Whether  the  use  of 
the  term  Arsrst  in  Is.  xxxviL  38  bebngs  to  the 
period  in  wiiich  the  prophet  himself  lived,  is  a 
qnestiou  which  cannot  be  here  discussed.  In  the 
piophstisBl  passages  to  which  we  shall  toAt,  it  will 
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be  ootioed  that  Armenia  is  spoken  of  rather  in 
reference  to  its  geographical  position  as  one  of  the 
extreme  northern  nations  with  which  the  Jews  wen 
acquainted,  than  for  any  more  definite  purpose. 
(1.)  Arabat  is  noticed  as  the  place  whither  the 
IS  of  Sennacherib  fled  (Is.  xxxvii.  38).  In  the 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah  (U.  27)  it  is  summoned 
along  with  Minni  and  Ashkenaa  to  the  destruction  of 
Babylon,  —  the  LXX.  hovrever  only  notice  the  last. 
It  was  tlks  central  district  surrounding  the  moun- 
tain of  that  name.  (2.)  Minni  (*^3p)  is  only 
noticed  in  the  passage  just  referred  to.  It  b  prob- 
ably identical  with  the  district  Minyas,  ui  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Murad-gu  branch  of  the  Eu- 
phrates (Joseph.  AnL  L  3,  §  6).  It  contains  the 
root  of  the  name  Aimenia  according  to  the  gen- 
erally received  derivaUon,  Har-Minni,  **  the  moun- 
tains of  Minni."  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
spot  where  Xenophon  asoertains  that  the  name  of 
the  country  through  which  he  was  passing  was  Ar- 
menia, coincides  with  the  position  here  assigned  to 
Minni  (Xen.  An,  hr.  5;   Alnsworth,    Track  of 

10,000,  p.  177).  («.)  TooARMAH  (n^njW : 
SoyapfAd,  and  Boffyofid)  is  noticed  in  two  passages 
of  Eaekiel,  both  of  which  support  the  idea  of  its 
identity  with  Armenia.  In  xxvii.  14  he  speaks  of 
its  commerce  with  the  Tyrians  in  ^  horses,  horse- 
men, and  mules'*  (A.  Y.),  or,  as  the  words  mean, 
it  carriage-horses,  riding-horses,  and  mules"  (Hitzig, 
Otwiment),  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  tfcuB 
staple  productions  of  Armenia.  That  the  house 
of  Togarmah  "  traded  in  the  fairs  of  Tyre,"  as  the 
A.  y.  expresses  it,  is  more  than  the  Hebrew  text 
seems  to  irarrant.  Tlie  words  simply  signify  that 
the  Armenians  carried  on  commerce  with  the  Tyr- 
ians in  those  articles.  In  this  passage  Togarmah 
is  mentioned  in  ocnmection  with  Mesheeh  and 
Tubal;  in  xxxviii.  6,  it  is  described  as  "of  the 
north  quarters  "  in  connection  with  Gomer.  Coup- 
ling with  these  particulars  the  rektionship  between 
Togarmah,  Ashkenas,  and  Riphat  (Gen.  x.  3),  the 
three  sons  of  Gomer,  and  the  nations  of  which 
these  patriarchs  were  the  progenitors,  we  cannot 
fkil  in  coining  to  the  conclusion  that  Togarmah 
represents  Armenia.  We  will  only  add  that  the 
traditional  belief  of  the  Armenians  Uiemsehres,  that 
they  are  descended  flx>m  Thoigomass  or  Tiorgar- 
mah,  strongly  oonfirms  this  view.^       W.  L.  B. 

ABMLBT  (n^yr^  Num.  xxxi.  50,  2 
Sam.  L  10:  xA<M»';  Aqmk  [in  2  Sam.]  fipaxr 
d\ioyi  [peruceUs,]  (trmiUOf  brackiak;  prop- 
erly a  fetter,  flram  17^|  a  ttqpj  comp.   Is.  iii. 


«  *  Vfe  srs  indebted  fbra  valuable  work  on  Armenia 
•ad  Psnia  to  the  American  minionarles,  Messrs.  H.  G. 
0.  IHitght  and  EU  Smith,  who  made  a  tour  of  oboerva- 
ioa  hi  those  eoontrlas  in  1880.     We  have  a  still  later 


Assyifsn  Annlsi.    From  Nlnersh  MaiUes,  British 
Mosemn. 

20,  and  AinuJrr),  an  omamflnt  anivenal  in  the 


woric  firom  Dr.  Dwigfat  OSffi)  entitled  "Ohristlanity 
revived  in  the  lost,**  treatfaig  espeelaUy  of  the  gvoal 
moral  changes  which  are  taking  place  among  tiie  Ar 
of  Turkey.  U. 
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Eaftt,  especially'  among  women ;  used  by  princes  as 
one  of  the  insignia  of  royalty,  and  by  disUnguislied 
persons  in  generaL  llie  word  is  not  used  in  the 
A.  v.,  as  even  in  2  Sain.  i.  10,  they  render  it  **  by 
the  bracelet  on  his  arm/'  Sometimes  only  one  was 
worn,  on  the  right  arm  (Ecdus.  xxi.  21).  From 
Cant  tiii.  6,  it  appears  that  the  signet  sometimes 
consisted  of  a  jewel  on  the  armlet. 

Tliese  oniameuts  were  worn  by  most  andoit 
princes.  '1  hey  are  frequent  on  the  sculptures  of 
Persepolis  and  Nineveh,  and  were  set  in  rich  and 
fantastic  shapes,  resembling  the  heads  of  animals 
(Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  298).  The  kings  of  Persia 
wore  them,  and  Astyages  presented  a  pair  among 
other  ornaments  to  Cyrus  (Xen.  Cyr.  i.  3).  The 
Ethiopians,  to  whom  some  were  sent  by  Cam- 
bjses,  scornfully  characterized  them  as  weak  fetters 
(Herod,  ii.  23).  Noi*  were  they  confined  to  the 
kin,*^  since  Herodotus  (viii.  113)  calls  the  Persians 
generally  tf/cAio^^po/.  In  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments "kings  are  often  represented  with  armlets 
and  bracelets,  and  in  the  Leyden  Museum  is  one 
bearing  the  name  of  the  third  Thothmes.'*  [A 
fr^  bracelet  figured  below.]     (Wilkinson's  Anc. 


Egyptian  Armlet.     From  the  Leyden  Mnsemn. 

Effypt.  iii.  375,  and  Plates  1,  2,  14).  They  were 
even  used  by  the  old  British  chiefe  (Tuner,  An(^L 
Sax.  i.  38-]).  ITie  story  of  Tarpeia  shows  that 
they  were  common  among  the  ancient  Sabines,  but 
the  Koraans  considered  the  use  of  them  etfeniinate, 
although  tliey  were  sometimes  given  as  mihUiry  re- 
wards (Liv.  X.  44).  Finally,  they  are  still  worn 
among  the  most  splendid  re^^a  of  modem  Oriental 
sovereigns,  and  it  is  even  said  that  those  of  tlic 
king  of  Persia  ore  worth  a  million  sterUng  (Kitto, 
Pict.  Hist,  of  PnL  i.  4U9).  They  form  the  chief 
wealth  of  modem  Hindoo  ladies,  and  are  rarely 
takm  off.  They  are  made  of  every  sort  of  material 
from  the  finest  gold,  jeweh,  ivory,  coral,  and  peari, 
down  to  the  common  gloss  rings  and  varnished  earth- 
enware bangles  of  the  women  of  the  Deccan.  Now, 
as  in  ancient  times,  they  are  sometimes  plain,  some- 
times enchased,  sometimes  with  the  ends  not  joined, 
and  sometimes  a  complete  circle.  The  arms  are 
someiimes  quit«  covered  with  them,  and  if  the 
wearer  be  poor,  it  matters  not  how  mesm  they  are, 
provided  only  that  they  glitter.  It  is  thought  essen- 
tial to  beauty  that  they  should  fit  close,  and  hence 
Harmer  calb  them  »'  rather  manacles  than  brace- 
.flts,'*  and  Buchanan  says  "that  the  poor  gurls 
rarely  get  them  on  without  drawing  bk)od,  and 
nibbing  part  of  the  skin  from  tl^e  band;  and  as 
they  wear  great  numbers,  which  often  break,  they 
•ufi!^  much  from  their  love  of  admiration."  Their 
enonnons  weight  may  be  conjectured  from  Gm. 
xxi?.  24.     [Bkacklkt.]  F.  W.  F. 

ARMO'NI   ('•3b^S    [Pahtwut,  p-rhce  in- 
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mate]:  'EpfiutfoU  [Vat  EpfMyo€i;  Alex.  -yttt'. 
Wd. 'EpfjMyd;  Comp.  *fipfjm>fi:]  Armom)^waa4 
Saul  by  Kispah  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8). 

•  ARMORY  (rt^a,  which  Luther  leoden  Har^ 
nUchhaus  and  De  \Vette  Zeughaas)  occurs  only  io 
Neh.  iii.  10  (A.  V.),  and  is  mentioned  there  as  bdng 
opposite  the  part  of  the  walls  of  Jemsakm  built  l>? 
EzKA  (3)  after  the  captivity.     The  same  pbce,  no 

doubt,  is  meant  m  Is.  xxii.  8  (pU?3),  whether  «e 
render  there  "  armorer  "  (A.  V.)  or  "  armory  of  \ke 
house  of  the  forest,"  t.  e.  (as  more  fully  in  1  K»iie>^ 
vii.  2  ff.)  "of  the  forest  of  I^ebanon,"  and  so  cal>l 
because  built  with  cedars  brought  from  I.ehu.tiD. 
See  Knobel,  ExeyeL  Handb.  v.  153;  and  (jesen- 
ins,  aber  den  Jesaia^  ii.  690.  This  »*  armory," 
tho^ore,  was  an  apairtment  in  this  "house"  or 
palace  of  Solomon,  in  which,  as  we  see  expressly 
from  1  Kings  x.  16,  17,  he  deposited  his  "golden 
targets  and  shields  "  (Keil,  Bucher  tier  Kdnigt,  p. 
153).  It  appears  to  have  existed  still,  or  renujoi 
of  it,  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah.  (jesenius  iofen 
from  Neh.  iii.  19  (though  the  local  indication  there 
is  very  indefinite)  that  it  was  situated  on  Ophel, 
the  southem  projection  d*  Moriah  {The$aur.  iL 
612);  but  a  different  view  is  presented  under 
Palace.  H. 

ARMS,  ARMOR.  In  the  records  of  a 
people  like  the  Children  of  Israel,  so  Urge  a  port 
of  whose  history  was  passed  in  war&re,  we  nat- 
urally look  for  much  information,  direct  or  in(Urect, 
on  the  arms  and  modes  of  fighting  of  the  nation 
itself  and  of  thoee  with  whom  it  came  into  con- 
tact. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  notices  that  we  find 
in  the  Bible  on  these  points  are  extremely  few  and 
meagre,  while  even  thoee  few,  owing  to  the  uncer- 
tainty which  rests  on  the  true  meajiing  and  force 
of  the  terms,  do  not  convey  to  us  neariy  all  the  in- 
formation which  they  might.  This  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted  because  the  notices  of  the  history, 
scanty  as  they  are,  are  literally  everythmg  we  have 
to  depend  un,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  yet  sup- 
plemented and  illustrated  either  by  remains  of  the 
arms  themselves,  or  by  thoee  conmientaries  wfakh 
the  sculptures,  vaaes,  bronzes,  mosaics,  and  paint- 
ings of  other  nations  furnish  to  the  notices  of 
manners  and  customs  contained  in  thdr  literatue. 

In  remarkable  contrast  to  Greece,  Rome,  Kgypt, 
and  we  may  now  add  Assyria,  Palestine  has  not  yet 
yielded  one  vestige  of  the  implemeots  or  utenaib 
of  life  or  warfare  of  its  ancient  inhabitants;  nor 
has  a  single  sculpture,  piece  of  pottery,  coin,  or 
jewel,  been  discovered  of  that  people  with  whose 
life,  as  depicted  in  their  Hterature,  we  are  more  &- 
miliar  than  with  that  of  our  own  ancestors.  Even 
the  relations  which  existed  between  the  customs  of 
Israel  and  thoee  of  Egypt  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Assyria  on  the  other,  have  still  to  be  investigated, 
so  that  we  are  prevented  from  applying  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  the  immense  amount  of  informa- 
tion which  we  poasess  on  the  warlike  customs  of 
these  two  nations,  the  former  especially.  Perfaafis 
the  time  will  arrive  for  investigations  in  Palestine 
of  the  saQie  nature  as  those  which  have,  within  the 
last  ten  years,  given  us  so  much  insight  into  As- 
syrian manners;  but  in  the  meantime  all  that  can 
be  done  here  is  to  examine  the  various  terms  by 
which  instmments  of  war  appear  to  be  designated 
m  the  Bible,  m  the  light  of  such  help  as  can  bs 
got  from  the  comparison  of  parallel  passages,  fsor^ 
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Uif  deriTation  of  the  words,  and  from  the  render- 
ings of  the  ancient  versions. 

The  sabject  naturally  divides  itself  into  —  I. 
Oflensire  weapons:  Arms.  II.  Defensive  weapons : 
Annor. 

I.  Oflensi\-e  weapons:  1.  Apparently  the  earliest 
known,  and   moist  widely  used,  was  the   Chereb 

(3"^^),  *»  Sword,'*  from  a  root  signifymg  to  lay 
waste. 

Its  first  mention  in  the  history  is  in  the  narra- 
tive of  tlie  massacre  at  Shechem,  when  **  Simeon 
and  Levi  took  each  man  his  sword,  and  came  upon 
the  dty  boldly  and  slew  all  the  males  "  (Gen.  xxxiv. 
25).  But  there  is  an  allusion  to  it  shortly  before 
in  a  passage  undoiibtedly  of  the  ear- 
liest date  (Ewald,  i.  446  note):  the 
expostulation  of  I.aban  with  Jacob 
(Gen.  xzxl.  26).  Alter  this,  during 
the  account  of  the  conquest  and 
of  the  monarchy,  the  mention  of 
the  sword  is  frequent,  but  very 
little  can  1«  gathered  finom  the  cas- 
ual notices  of  the  text  as  to  its 
shape,  size,  material,  or  mode  of 
iise.  Perhaps  if  anyUiing  is  to  be 
mferred  it  is  that  the  chereb  was 
not  either  a  hea>Tr  or  a  long  weapon. 
Phat  of  Ehud  was  only  a  cubit, »'.  e. 
18  inches  long,  so  as  to  have  been 
eonoealed  under  his  garment,  and 
nothing  is  said  to  lead  to  the  infer- 
ence tW  it  was  shorter  than  usual, 
for  the  "  dagger  "  of  the  A.  V.  is 
without  any  ground,  unless  it  be  a 
rendering  of  the  fidxcupa  of  the 
I.XX.  But  even  assuming  that 
Ehud's  sword  was  shorter  than  us- 
ual, yet  a  consideration  of  the  nar- 
rsti^-es  in  3  Sam.  ii.  16  and  xx.  8- 
10,  and  also  of  the  ease  with  which 
iHivid  used  the  sword  of  a  man  so  much  larger 
than  himself  as  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  51,  xxi.  8, 
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K.  ii.  6.  A  ghastly  picture  is  tliere  given  us  v)f 
the  murdered  man  and  his  murderer.  The  unfor- 
tunate Amasa  actually  disembowelled  by  the  suigle 
stroke,  and  "  wallowing  "  in  his  blood  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  —  the  treacherous  Joab  standing  over 
him,  bespattered  from  his  "  girdle  '*  to  his  '*  shues  " 
with  the  blood  which  had  spouted  from  his  \ictim ! 

The  chertb  was  carried  in  a  sheath  037i*n,  1 
Sam.  xni.  51;  2  Sam.  xx.  8,  only:  ^IJ,  1  Chr. 

xxi.  27,  only)  slung,  by  a  girdle  (I  Sam.  xxv.  13) 
and  resting  upon  the  thigh  (Ps.  xlv.  3;  Judg.  ill. 
16),  or  upon  the  hips  (2  Sam.  xx.  8).  **  Girding 
on  the  sword  "  was  a  symbolical  expression  for  cora- 
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9),  goes  to  show  that  the  chereb  was  both  a  lighter 
•ad  a  shorter  weapon  than  the  modem  sword. 
What  frightful  wounds  one  blow  of  the  sword  of 
the  Hebrews  could  uiflict,  if  given  e\'en  with  the 
left  hand  of  a  practiced  swordsman,  may  be  gath- 
owl  from  a  comjnr'jun  of  2  Sam.  xx.  8-12  with  1 


Persian  Bword,  or  Acmaoos. 

mencing  war,  the  more  forcible  because  in  times  of 
peace  even  the  king  in  state  did  not  wear  a  sword 
(1  K.  iii.  24);  and  a  similar  expression  occurs  to 
denote  those  able  to  serve  (.Judg.  viii.  10;  1  Chr. 
xxi.  5).  Other  phrases,  derived  from  the  chereb 
are,  "to  smite  with  the  edge"  (literally  "mouth," 
comp.  <rr(J/ia,  and  conip.  •*  dewur,"  Is.  i.  20)  of 
the  "  sword  "  —  "  shin  with  the  sword  "  —  "  men 
that  drew  sword,"  <ftc. 

Swords  with  two  edges  are  occasionally  referred 
to  (Judg.  iii.  16;  Ps.  cxlix.  6),  and  allusions  are 
found  to  "whetting"  the  sword  (Deut.  xxxii.  41; 
Ps.  hdv.  3;  Ez.  xxi.  9).  There  is  no  reference 
to  the  material  of  which  it  was  composed  (unless 
it  be  Is.  ii.  4;  Joel  iii.  10);  doubtless  it  was  of 
metal  fh>m  the  allusions  to  its  brightness  and  "  glit- 
tering "  (see  the  two  passages  quoted  above,  and 
others),  and  the  ordinary  word  for  blade,  namely, 

^n  V,  «»a  flame."     From  the  expression  (Josh.  v. 

9,  8)  "swords  of  rock,"  A.  V.  "sharp  knives,"  we 
may  perhaps  mfer  that  in  early  times  the  material 
was  flint 

2.  Next  to  the  sword  was  the  Spear;  and  of 
this  weapon  we  meet  with  at  least  three  distipct 
kinds. 

a.  The  Chanith  (T^''}^\  a  "Spear,"  and  that 
of  the  largest  kind,  as  appears  from  \-arious  cireum- 
stances  attending  its  mention.  It  was  the  weapoo 
of  Goliath  —  its  staff*  like  a  weaver's  beam,  the  iron 
head  alone  weighing  600  shekeb,  about  25  lbs.  (1 
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Sam.  xriL  7,  45;  2  Sam.  xxi.  19;  1  Chr.  zx.  5), 
and  alK>  of  other  giants  (2  Sam.  zxlii.  21;  1  Chr. 
zi.  23)  and  m^htj  warriors  (2  Sam.  ii.  23,  xziii. 
18;  1  Chr.  zL  11,  20).  The  chamih  was  the 
habitual  companion  of  King  Saul  —  a  fit  weapon 
for  one  of  his  gigantic  stature — planted  at  the  head 
of  his  8leeping-^u»  when  on  an  expedition  (1  Sam. 
xzvi.  7,  8,  11,  12,  16,  22),  or  held  in  his  hand 
when  mustering  his  forces  (xxii.  6);  and  on  it  the 
dying  king  is  leaning  when  we  catch  our  last 
gHmpse  of  his  stately  figure  on  the  field  of  Gilboa 
(2  Sam.  i.  6).  His  fits  of  anger  or  madness  be- 
come even  more  terrible  to  us,  when  we  find  that  it 
was  this  heavy  weapon  and  not  the  lighter  **  jave- 
lin "  (as  the  A.  Y.  xtsnden  it)  that  he  cast  at  David 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  10, 11,  zix.  9,  10)  and  at  Jonathan 
(xz.  33).  A  striking  idea  of  the  weight  and  force 
of  this  ponderous  arm  may  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  a  mere  back  thrust  flrom  the  hand  of  Abner 
was  enough  to  drive  its  butt  end  through  the  body 
of  Asahel  (2  Sam.  ii.  23).  The  chamth  is  men- 
tioned also  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  19,  22,  xxi.  8;  2  K.  zi. 
10;  2  Chr.  zziii.  9,  and  in  numerous  passages  of 
poetry. 

b.  Apparently  lighter  ihan  the  preceding,  and 
In  more  than  one  passage  distinguished  from  it,  was 

the  CWUn  (V'^t^? ),  to  which  the  word  »*  Javelin  " 
perhaps  best  answers  (Ewald,  Wwrfapien),  It 
would  be  the  appropriate  weapon  for  such  ma- 
neuvering as  that  described  in  Josh.  viii.  14-27,  and 
could  with  ease  be  held  outstretched  for  a  oonsid- 
erabks  Ume  (18,  26;  A.  V.  "spear").  When 
not  in  action  the  cid6n  was  carried  on  the  back  of 
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the  warrior,  between  the  shoulders  (1  Sam.  xvii.  6, 
Mtaiget,"  and  maigm  "gorgef").  Both  in  this 
passage  and  in  verse  46  of  the  same  chapter  the 
cid&n  is  distinguished  from  the  chanitA,  In  Job 
xxxix.  23  ("spear")  the  allusion  seems  to  be  to 
the  quivering  of  a  Javelin  when  poised  before  hurt- 
ing it. 

c   Another   kind  of    spear  was  the  Romach 

(np'n).  In  the  historical  books  it  occurs  in  Num. 
XXV.  7  ("javelin"),  and  1  K.  xviii.  28  ("hncets;" 
1611,  "lancers").  Also  frequenUy  in  the  Uter 
books,  especially  in  the  often  recurring  formula  for 
arms,  "  shieki  and  tpear."  1  Chr.  xii.  8  ("  buck- 
ler"), 24  ("spear"),  2  Chr.  xi.  12,  xiv.  8,  xxv.  5, 
and  Neh.  iv.  13, 16-21;  Es.  xxxix.  9,  Ac. 

d,  A  lighter  missile  or  "  dart "  was  probably  the 

Shehch  (n bo^).  Its  root  signifies  to  project  or 
■end  out,  but  unfortunately  there  is  nothuig  beyond 
the  derivation  to  guide  us  to  any  knowlec^  of  its 
nature.  See  2  Chr.  xxiiL  10,  xxxii.  5  ("darts "); 
Ndi.  iv.  17, 23  (see  margin);  Job  xxxiii.  18,  xzzvi. 
L2;  Joel  ii.  8. 


ABHB 

e.  The  word  Skthet  {^^^\  the  oidmary  mean- 
ing of  which  is  a  rod  or  staff,  with  the  derived  fcroe 
of  a  baton  or  sceptre,  is  used  once  only  with  a  mil- 
itary signification,  for  the  "darts"  with  which 
Joab  despatched  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xviii.  14). 

3.  Cf  missile  wea{x>ns  of  ofiense  the  chief  vn 
undoubtedly  the  Bow,  Keiktih  (HOfi?);  it  h  met 
with  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  history,  in  uk 
both  for  the  chase  ((sen.  zzi.  20,  xxvii.  3)  and  war 
(xlviii.  22).  In  later  times  archers  accompanied  the 
armies  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  8;  1  Oir. 
X.  3)  and  of  the  Syrians  (1  K.  xxii.  34).  Among 
the  Jews  its  use  was  not  confined  to  the  common 
soldiers,  but  captains  high  in  rank,  as  Jehu  (2  K. 
ix.  24),  and  even  kings*  sons  (1  Sam.  x^-iii.  4)  car- 
ried the  bow,  and  were  expert  and  sure  in  its  use 
(2  Sam.  i.  22).  The  tribe  of  Beiuamin  seems  to 
have  been  especially  addicted  to  archery  (1  Chr. 
viiL  40,  xiL  2;  2  Chr.  xiv.  8,  xviL  17);  but  there 
were  also  bowmen  among  Reuben,  Gad,  Manawsh 
(1  Clir.  V.  18),  and  Ephnim  (Ps.  IxzviiL  91. 


I^vptlan  Bows. 


Of  the  form  or  structure  of  the  bow  we  esn 
gather  almost  nothing.  It  seems  to  have  been  bent 
with  the  aid  of  the  foot,  as  now,  for  the  word  com- 
monly used  for  it  is  '^'^'J  to  *»'««'  (1  Chr.  v.  18, 
viii.  40;  2  Chr.  ziv.  8;  Is.  v.  18;  Ps.  viL  12,  Ac). 
Bows  of  steel  (or  perhaps  brass,  ^  tr:\n3)  are 
mentioned  as  if  specially  strong  (2  Sam.  zzii.  85; 
Ps.  zviii.  34).     The  string  is  oocasionallj  named, 

"1Q^.  Of  '^n"*?.  It  was  probably  at  first  some 
bind-weed  or  natural  cord,  slnoe  the  same  word  is 
used  in  Judg.  zvi.  7-0  for  "green  withs." 

In  the  aUusion  to  bows  in  1  Chr.  xiL  2,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  sentence  in  the  original  stands 
"could  use  both  the  right  hand  and  the  left  in 
stones  and  arrows  out  of  a  bow,"  the  words  "  hurl- 
ing "  and  "  shooUng "  being  interpofaited  by  the 
translators.  It  is  possible  that  a  kind  of  bow  for 
shooting  bullets  or  stones  is  here  alluded  to,  like 
the  peDet-bow  of  India,  or  the  "  stone-bow  "  in  use 
in  the  middle  ages  —  to  which  allusion  is  made  by 
Shakespeare  (Twelfth  Night,  it  5),  and  which  m 
Wisd.  V.  22  is  employed  as  the  transbition  of  wt- 
rpo06\os.  ThM  htter  word  ooours  in  the  LXX. 
text  of  1  Sam.  xiv.  14,  fai  a  curious  variation  of  a 
passage  which  in  the  Hebrew  is  hardly  inteDigibk— 
ir  $o\i<rif  leai  ir  irrrpo$6\jou^  icol  iw  jr^x^' 
rov  irt9lW'  **  with  things  thrown,  and  with  stooa- 
bows,  and  with  flints  of  the  fieWL"     If  this  be 
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aeeepted  as  the  true  readingf  we  have  here  bj  com- 
parifon  with  ziv.  27,  43,  an  interestiiig  confirma- 
tion of  the  atatement  (liii.  19-22)  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  Fhilistinee  had  deprived  the  people  of 
aims;  leaving  to  the  king  himself  nothing  but  his 
faithful  spear,  and  to  his  son,  no  sword,  no  shield, 
and  nothing  but  a  stone4)ow  and  a  staff  (A.  V. 
"pod"). 

The  Arrows,  Ckit:dm  (0*^^71),  were  carried 

in  a  quiver,  TkeU  0^^,  Gen.  xxvii.  8,  only),  or 

^<**P«*  (^?7>%  P».  mi.  6,  xlix.  2,  cxxvii.  4). 
From  an  aUuaion  in  Job  vi.  4,  they  would  seem  to 
have  been  sometimes  poisoned;  and  the  "sharp 
snows  of  the  mighty  with  coals  of  juniper,"  in  Ps. 
cxz.  4,  may  point  to  a  practice  of  using  arrows 
with  acmie  burning  material  attached  to  them. 

4.  The  Susco,  Keh:  ( :7^r),  is  first  mentioned 
Ji  Jodg.  XX.  16,  where  we  hear  of  the  300  Bei\ja- 
mites  vHio  with  their  Idft  hand  cmld  '*  sling  stones 
aft  an  hairbreadth,  and  not  miss.**  The  simple 
weapon  with  which  David  killed  the  giant  PhiUs- 
tine  was  the  natural  attendant  of  a  shepherd,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  keep  at  a  distance  and  drive  off  any- 
thing attempting  to  molest  his  flocks.  The  sling 
weald  be  fiuniliar  to  all  shepherds  and  keepers  of 
sheep,  and  therefore  the  bold  metaphor  of  Abigail 
has  a  natural  propriety  in  the  mouth  of  the  wife  of 
a  man  whose  possessions  in  flocks  were  so  great  as 
those  of  Nabal  —  "as  for  the  souls  of  thine  ene- 
mies, them  shall  God  sling  out,  as  out  of  the 
middle  of  a  sling  "  (1  Sam.  xxv.  29). 

Later  in  the  monarchy  slingers  formed  part  of 
the  regnkr  army  (2  K.  iii.  25),  though  it  would 
•eem  that  the  slings  there  mentioned  must  have 
been  more  ponderous  than  in  earlier  times,  and 
that  those  which  could  break  down  the  fortifications 
of  so  strong  a  place  as  Kir-haraseth  must  have 
been  more  like  the  engines  which  king  Uxziah  con- 
trived to  "shoot  great  stonea"  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  15). 
b  vene  14  of  the  same  chapter  we  find  an  allusion 
(concealed  in  the  A.  Y.  by  two  interpokted  words) 
to  itooes  specially  adapted  for  slings  —  "Uzziah 
prepared  throughout  all  the  host  shidds  and  spears 
.  .  .  bows  and  sliBg-«toncs.'* 

II.  Pasmg  from  weapons  to  Armor  — from  of- 
feostfe  to  defiensive  arms  —  we  find  several  ref- 
erences to  what  was  apparently  armor  for  the  body. 

1.  The  Shiryon  (]Vntt?;  or  in  its  contracted 

fcrm  "i^")^,  and  once  'TIP');  accordhig  to  the 
UUC.  di^jKif,  Vulg.  Joricoy — a  Breastplate. 
This  occurs  in  the  description  of  the  arms  of  Go- 
Bath  —  ^'^^i^bp  1V")ir,  a  "coat  of  mail," 
Gtenlly  a  "breastplate  of  scales "  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5), 
sod  farther  (38),  where  afuryon  alone  is  rendered 
**eoat  of  maiL"  It  may  be  noticed  in  passing  that 
thii  passage  contains  the  most  comple^  inventory 
of  the  ftirniture  of  a  warrior  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  of  the  sacred  history.  Goliath  was  a  Phlhs- 
tine,  and  the  minuteness  of  the  description  of  his 
equipment  may  be  due  either  to  thtf  fiict  that  the 
Philistines  were  osnally  better  armed  than  the  He- 
brews, or  to  the  impression  produced  by  the  con- 
trast on  this  particular  occasion  between  this  fbUy 
armed  champion  and  the  wretchedly  appointed 
iokfien  of  the  Isradite  host,  stripped  as  they  had 
been  very  shortly  before,  both  of  arms  and  of  the 
meuB  of  sapplying  them,  so  completely  that  no 
U 
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■niih  could  be  found  in  the  country,  nor  any 
weapons  seen  among  the  people,  and  that  even  the 
ordinary  implements  of  husbandry  had  to  be  re- 
paired and  sharpened  at  the  foi^  of  the  con- 
querors (1  Sam.  xiii.  19-22.  Shiryon  also  occurs 
in  1  K.  xxU.  34,  and  2  Chr.  xviu.  33).  The  bat 
cited  passage  is  very  obscure;  the  A.  Y.  follows  the 
Syriac  translation,  but  the  real  meaning  is  prob- 
ably "between  the  joints  and  the  breastplate." 
£w^  reads  "between  the  loins  and  the  chest;" 
LXX.  and  Yulgate,  "  between  the  lungs  and  the 
breastbone."  It  is  further  found  in  2  Chr.  xxvi. 
14,  and  Neb.  iv.  16  ("habergeons"),  also  in  Job 
xU.  26  and  Is.  lix.  17.  This  word  has  furnished 
one  of  the  names  of  Mount  Hermon  (see  Deut.  iii 
9 ;  Stanley,  p.  403),  a  parallel  to  which  is  found  in 
the  name  edpa^  given  to  Mount  Sipylus  in  Lydia. 

It  is  possible  that  hi  Deut.  iv.  48,  Sion  Oft^'^ip) 
is  a  corruption  of  ihin/on  [or  tiryoiu,  cf.  Jer.  li.  8]. 

2.  Another  piece  of  defensive  armor  was  the 
Tachara  (.'^"J'^ili),  which  is  mentioned  but  twice, 
namely,  in  reference  to  the  MeXl  or  gown  of  the 
priest,  which  is  said  to  have  had  a  hole  in  the 
middle  fur  the  head,  with  a  hem  or  binding  round 
the  hole  "  as  it  were  the » mouth '  of  an  habergeon  " 

(S"^nn),  to  prevent  the  stuff  from  tearing  (Ex 
xxviii.  32).  The  English  "habergeon,"  was  the 
diminutive  of  the  "  hauberk  "  and  was  a  quilted 
shirt  or  doublet  put  on  over  the  head. 

3.  The  Helmet  is  but  seldom  mentioned.  The 
word  for  it  is  Coba'  (37.21?,  or  twice  V^T^\  from 
a  root  signifying  to  be  high  and  round.  Reference 
is  made  to  it  m  1  Sam.  xvii.  5;  2  Chr.  xxvL  14; 
Ea.  xxvii  10. 


Assyrian  Hehnets. 

4.  Greaves,  or  defenses  for  the  feet  (not "  legs  '* 
as  hi  the  A.  V.)  —  nnyjp,  MUzchah,  made  of 

brass,  {1^113  — are  named  hi   1   Sam.  xvii.  6, 
only. 

Gf  the  defensive  arms  borne  by  the  warrior  the 
notices  are  hardly  less  scanty  than  those  just  ex- 
amined. 

5.  Two  kinds  of  Shield  are  distmguishable. 

a.  The  Tdnnih  (n3V;  from  a  root  p**,  tu 
protect).  This  was  the  hrge  shieki,  encompassing 
(Ps.  V.  12)  and  forming  a  protection  for  the  whole 
person.  When  not  in  actual  conflict,  the  Uinnah 
was  carried  before  the  warrior  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7,  41). 
The  definite  article  in  the  former  passage  ("  the  " 
shield,  not  "  a  shield  "  as  in  the  A.  Y.)  denotes  the 
importance  of  the  weapon.  The  word  is  used  with 
romick  (1  Chr.  xii.  8,  24:  2  Chr.  xi.  12,  Ac.)  and 
chamth  (1  Chr.  xii.  34)  as  a  formuk  for  wei^ioof 
generally. 
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b.  Of  smaller  dimenBions  was  the  Magen  (^D^, 

fttren  p|,  to  cover),  a  buckler  or  target,  probably 
for  nae  io  haiid  to  hand  fight.  The  difference  in 
lize  between  this  and  the  tzinnah  is  evident  'from 
1  K.  X.  16,  17;  2  Chr.  ix.  16,  16,  where  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  gold  is  named  as  being  used  for 
the  latter  than  for  the  former.  The  portability  of 
the  mngtn  may  be  inferred  from  the  notice  in  2 
Chr.  xii.  9,  10;  and  perhaps  also  from  2  Sam.  i. 
21.     The  word  is  a  favorite  one  with  the  poets  of 


Anyrian  Shields.  Egyptian  Shield. 

th«  Bible  (see  Job  xv.  26;  Ps.  ili.  3,  xnii.  2,  &c.). 
Like  tzinnnh^  it  occurs  in  the  formulistic  expres- 
nons  for  weapons  of  war,  but  usually  coupled  with 
light  weapons  —  the  bow  (2  Chr.  xiv.  8,  xviL  17), 

darts,   n^tt?  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  6). 

6.  What  kind  of  ann  was  the  Shelet  (iCi^^) 
it  is  impossible  to  determine.  By  some  translators 
it  is  rendered  a  "quiver,"  by  some  "weapons'* 
generally,  by  others  a  "  shield."  Whether  either 
or  none  of  these  are  correct,  it  is  clear  that  the 
word  had  a  very  indindual  sense  at  the  time.  It 
denoted  cert:un  special  weapons  taken  by  David 
from  Hadadezer  Idng  of  Zobah  (2  Sam.  \'iii.  7;  1 
Chr.  xviii.  7),  and  dedicated  in  the  temple,  where 
they  did  service  on  the  memorable  occasion  of 
Joash's  proclamation  (2  K.  xi.  10;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  9), 
and  where  their  remembrance  long  lingered  (Cant. 
iv.  4).  From  the  foct  that  these  arms  were  of 
gold  it  would  seem  that  they  cannot  have  been  for 
offense. 

In  the  two  other  passages  of  its  occurrence  (Jer. 
H.  11;  Ez.  xxvii.  11)  the  word  has  the  force  of 
a  foreign  arm.  G. 


ARMY.  I.  Jewish  Army.  — The  military 
organization  of  the  Jews  commenced  with  their  de- 
parture from  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  was  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  the  expedition  on  which  they  then 
entered.  Every  man  above  20  years  of  age  was  a 
soldier  (Num.  i.  3):  each  tribe  formed  a  regiment, 
with  its  own  banner  and  its  own  leader  (Num.  ii. 
2,  X.  14):  theur  positions  in  the  camp  or  on  the 
march  were  accurately  fixed  (Num.  ii.):  the  whole 
army  started  and  stopped  at  a  given  signal  (Num. 
X.  5,  6) :  thus  they  came  up  out  of  Egypt  ready  for 
the  fight  (Ex.  xiii.  18).  That  the  Israelites  pre- 
served the  same  exact  order  thraughout  their  march, 
may  be  inferred  from  Balaam's  language  (Num. 
xxiv.  6).  On  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  a  con- 
scription was  made  fi[om  the  general  body  under  the 
direction  of  a  muster-master    (originally  named 

H^to',  I)eut  XX.  6,  "officer,"  afterwards  ">C^D, 
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2  K.  xxT.  19,  "  scribe  of  the  host,"  both  tenm  oe- 
curring,  however,  together  in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  11,  the 
meaning  of  each  being  primarily  a  uriter  or  scribe)^ 
by  whom  also  the  officers  were  appointed  (Deut.  xx. 
9).  From  the  number  so  selected,  some  might  be 
excused  serving  on  certain  specified  grounds  (Dent. 
XX.  5-8;  1  Mace.  iii.  56).  The  army  was  then  di- 
vided mto  thousands  and  hundreds  under  their  re- 
spective captains  (D^LbWH  '•::tt7,  n'-sjin  ^-yp, 

Num  xxxi.  14),  and  still  frirther  into  fiuniliei 
(Num.  ii.  34;  2  Chr.  xxv.  6,  xxvi.  12)  —  the  family 
being  rq^arded  as  the  unit  in  the  Jewish  pi^ty. 
From  the  time  the  Israelites  entered  the  land  of 
Canaan  until  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom, 
little  progress  was  made  in  military  afiiiirs.  Their 
wars  resembled  bcrder  forays.,  and  the  tactics 
turned  upon  stratagem  rather  than  upon  the  dis- 
cipline and  disposition  of  the  forces.  SkillfuDy 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportunities  which  tfaie 
country  ofihred,  they  gained  the  victory  sometimes 
by  an  ambush  (Josh.  viii.  4);  sometimes  by  sui^ 
prising  the  enemy  (Josh.  x.  9,  xi.  7;  Judg.  vii.  21 ); 
and  sometimes  by  a  judicious  attack  at  the  time  of 
fording  a  river  (Judg.  iii.  28,  iv.  7,  vii.  24,  xii.  5) 
No  general  muster  was  made  at  this  period ;  but 
the  combatants  were  suomioned  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  either  by  trumpet-call  (Judg.  iii.  27),  by 
messengers  (Judg.  vi.  35),  by  some  significant  token 
(1  Sain.  xi.  7),  or,  as  in  later  times,  by  the  erection 

of  a  standard  (O?,  Is.  xviii.  3;  Jer.  iv.  21,  Ii.  27), 
or  a  beacon-fire  on  an  eminence  (Jer.  vi.  1). 

With  the  kings  arose  the  custom  of  nMititaTi)in^ 
a  body-guard,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  stand- 
ing army.  Thus  Saul  had  a  band  of  3000  select 
waniors  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  xiv.  52,  xxiv.  2),  and  La- 
vjd,  before  his  accession  to  the  tlirone,  600  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  13,  xxv.  13).  I1iis  band  he  retained  after  he 
became  king,  and  added  the  Ciiek£T}iite8  and 
Peletiiites  (2  Sam.  xv.  18,  xx.  7),  together  with 

another  class,  whose  name  ShaUshim  (^^IL  ^blT, 
rpicTTdrcu,  LXX.)  has  been  variously  interpreted 
to  mean  (1)  a  corps  of  ^-eteran  guards  =  Koman 
tnai-ii  (Winer,  s.  v.,  Kiiegshen);  (2)  chaript- 
warriors,  as  being  Uiree  in  each  chariot  (Gesen. 
Thes.  p.  1429);  (3)  officers  of  the  guard,  thirty 
in  number  (Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  601).  The  &ct  that 
the  Egyptian  war-chariot,  with  which  the  Jews 
were  first  acquainted,  contain^  but  two  warrion, 
forms  an  objection  to  the  second  of  these  opinions 
(Wilkmson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  335),  and  the  frequent 
use  of  the  term  in  the  singular  number  (2  K.  vii. 
2,  ix.  25,  XV.  25)  to  the  third.  Whatever  be  tlie 
meaning  of  the  name,  it  is  evident  that  it  indicated 

ofiScers  of  high  rank,  the  chief  of  whom  (T  ^bWH, 
"  ford,"  2  K.  vii.  2,  or  D'»tt;bt»n  tri^'^,  «  chief 

of  the  captains,"  1  Chr.  xii.  18)  was  immediatdy 
about  the  king's  person,  as  adjutant  or  secretary-«t- 
war.  David  further  oipmized  a  national  militia, 
dirided  into  twelve  regiments,  each  of  which  was 
called  out  for  one  mouth  in  the  year  under  their 
respective  officers  (1  Chr.  xxrii.  1);  at  the  head 
of  the  army  when  in  active  service  he  appointed  a 

commander-in-chief  (S2t>"^tt?,  "captain  of  the 
host,"  1  Sam.  xiv.  50). 

Hitherto  the  army  had  consisted  entirely  of  in- 
fiwtry  (^^p7,  1  Sam.  iv.  10,  xv.  4),  the  nae  of 
horns  having  been  restrained  by  dhine  «n«nm— mI 
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(Dmt.  xriL  16).  The  Jews  had,  however,  experi- 
need  the  greai  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  char- 
iot!, both  in  their  encounters  with  the  Caxiaanites 
(Josh.  xvii.  16;  Judg.  i.  19),  and  at  a  later  period 
with  the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  viiL  4,  x.  18).  The  in- 
toior  of  Palestine  was  indeed  generally  unsuited 
to  the  oae  d  chariots.  The  Caoaanites  had  em- 
ployed them  only  in  the  plains  and  valleys,  such  as 
Joreel  (Josh.  xriL  16),  the  plain  of  Philistia  (Judg. 
1 19;  1  Sam.  xiiL  5),  and  the  upper  \'alley  of  the 
Jordan  (Josh.  xi.  9;  Judg.  iv.  3).  But  the  border, 
both  on  the  side  of  JE^>pt  and  Syria,  was  admi- 
rably adapted  to  their  use;  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  as  the  foreign  relaUons  of  the  kingdoms  ex- 
tended, much  importance  was  attached  to  them. 
Darid  had  reserved  a  hundred  chariots  from  the 
spoil  of  the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  viii.  4).  These  prob- 
iky  served  as  the  foimdation  of  the  force  which 
Solomon  ailerwards  enlarged  through  his  alliance 
with  Egypt  (1  K.  x.  28,  29),  and  applied  to  the 
pnrfcction  of  his  border,  stations  or  barracks  being 
erected  fijr  them  in  difierent  localities  (1  K.  ix.  19). 
The  force  amounted  to  1400  chariots,  4000  horses, 
at  the  rate  (in  round  numbers)  of  three  horses  for 
each  chariot,  the  third  being  kept  as  a  reserve,  and 
12,000  horsemen  (1  K.  x.  26;  2  Chr.  i.  14).  At 
thb  period  the  organization  of  the  army  was  com- 
plete; and  wc  have,  in  1  K.  ix.  22,  apparently  a 
lilt  of  the  various  gradations  of  rank  in  the  ser- 

Tii5e,aslbIlow8:  — (1)  ni^n^ian  '*C75S,  "men 

of  war  "  ^privates ;  (2)  D^ljr??  "  servants,"  the 

knpQst  rank  of  officers  =  ffewtewwrfs ;  (3)  D^"}tt7, 

« princes ''  =  cap<a«iw;  (4)  D'^ttJvtt?,  "captams, 
ilready    noticed,     perhaps  =  sto^- oncers ;     (5) 
2?: 7  ".y^  and  O'^e^n^n  "^^b,  "rulers  of 
his  chariots  and  his  horsemen  "  =  cavalry  officers. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  system  established  by 
Divid  was  maintained  by  the  kings  of  Judah ;  but 
m  larsel  the  proximity  of  the  hostile  kingdom  of 
Syria  neeessitated  the  nvuntenance  of  a  standing 
anny.  The  militia  was  occasionally  called  out  in 
thne  of  peace,  as  by  Asa  (2  Chr.  xiv.  8),  by  Je- 
hoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14),  by  Amaziah  (2  Chr. 
XXV.  5),  and  lasUy  by  Ujodah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11); 
but  these  notices  prove  that  such  cases  were  ex- 
ceptionaL  On  the  other  hand  the  incidental  notices 
nf  the  body-gnard  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
WW  regulariy  kept  up  (1  K.  xiv.  28;  2  K.  xi.  4, 
11).  Occasional  reference  is  made  to  war-chariots 
(2  R.  viii.  21),  and  it  would  appear  that  this  branch 
€f  the  sCTvice  was  maintained,  until  the  wars  with 
the  Syrians  weakened  the  resources  of  the  king- 
dom (2  K.  xiii.  7).  It  vras  restored  by  Jotham 
(Is.  ii.  7),  but  in  Hezekiah's  reign  no  force  of  the 
land  could  be  midntained,  and  the  Jews  were 
obEged  to  seek  the  aid  of  Egypt  for  horses  and 
chariots  (2  K.  xviii.  23,  24).  This  was  an  evident 
breach  of  the  ii^unction  in  Deut.  xvii.  16,  and  met 
with  strong  reprobation  on  the  purt  of  the  prophet 
Intah  (xxxi.  1). 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  and  maneu- 
rering  of  the  army  in  the  field,  we  know  but  little. 
A  division  into  three  bodies  is  frequently  mentioned 
(Judg.  viL  16,  ix.  43;  1  Sam.  xi.  11;  2  Sam. 
tviii.  2).  Sock  a  diviskm  served  various  purposes. 
In  aetkm  there  would  be  a  centre  and  two  wings; 
in  eamp,  relays  for  the  night-watches  (Judg.  vii. 
19);  and  by  the  combination  of  two  of  the  di- 
ri^ons,  there  would  be  a  main  body  and  a  reserve, 
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or  a  strong  advanced  guard  (1  Sam.  xill  2,  xxv 
13 ).  Jehoshaphat  divided  his  army  into  five  bodies, 
corresponding,  according  to  Ewald  {GetchichUy  iii. 
192),  to  the  geographical  divisions  of  the  kingdom 
at  that  time.  May  not,  however,  the  thr^old 
principle  of  divinon  be  noticed  here  also,  the  heavy- 
armed  troops  of  Judah  being  considered  as  the 
proper  army,  and  the  two  divisions  of  light-armed 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  as  an  appendage  (2  Chr. 
xvu.  14-18)? 

The  maintenance  and  equipment  <^  the  soldiers 
at  the  public  expense  dates  fipom  the  establishkneni 
of  a  standing  army,  before  which  each  soklier  armed 
himself,  and  obtained  his  food  either  by  voluntary 
ofierings  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  29),  by  forced  exactioni 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  13),  or  by  the  naUual  resources  of 
the  country  (1  Sam.  xiv.  27).  On  one  occasion 
only  do  we  hear  of  any  systematic  arrangement  for 
provisioning  the  host  (Judg.  xx.  10).  It  is  doubt- 
ftil  whether  the  soldier  ever  received  pay  even  under 
the  kings  (the  only  instance  of  pay  being  mentioned 
applies  to  mercenaries,  2  Oar.  xxv.  6);  but  that  he 
was  maintained,  while  on  active  service,  and  pro- 
vided with  anna,  appears  ftx>m  1  K.  iv.  27,  x.  16, 
17;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  14.  Notices  occur  of  an  arsenal 
or  armory,  in  whuh  the  weapons  were  stored  (1  K. 
xiv.  28;  Neh.  iii.  19;  Ont  iv.  4). 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  Jewish  army 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
The  numbers,  as  given  in  the  text,  are  manifesCly 
incorrect,  and  the  discrepancies  in  the  various  stat^ 
ments  irreoonciUble.  At  the  Exodus  the  number 
of  the  warriors  was  600,000  (Ex.  xii.  87),  or  603^ 
350  (Ex.  xxxviii.  26;  Num.  i.  46);  at  the  entrance 
into  Clanaan,  601,780  (Num.  xxvi.  51).  In  Da- 
vid's time  the  army  amounted,  aooordii^  to  one 
statonent  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9),  to  1,300,000,  namdy, 
800,000  for  Israel  and  500,000  for  Judah;  but  ac- 
cording to  another  statement  (1  Oxr.  xxi.  6,  6)  to 
1,470,000,  namdy,  1,000,000  for  Israel  and  470,000 
for  Judah.  The  militia  at  the  same  period 
amounted  to  24,000  X  12  =  288,000  (1  Chr.  xxviL 
1  ff.).  At  a  later  period  the  army  of  Judah  under 
Ab^  is  stated  at  400,000,  and  that  of  Israel 
under  Jeroboam  at  300,000  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3).  Still 
Utter,  Asa*s  army,  derived  from  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Beiyamin  alone,  is  put  at  580,000  (2  Chr.  xiv 
8),  and  Jehoshaphat's  at  1,160,000  (2  Chr.  xvii. 
14  ff.). 

Little  need  be  sdd  on  this  subject  with  regard  to 
the  period  that  succeeded  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
kmi^  captivity  until  the  organization  of  military 
afiUrs  in  Judaea  under  the  Romans.  The  system 
adopted  by  Judas  Maccabieus  was  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  Mosaic  law  (1  Mace.  iii.  55);  and 
though  he  maintained  a  standing  army,  varying 
from  8000  to  6000  men  (1  Maoc.  iv.  6;  2  Maoc. 
viii.  16),  yet  the  custom  of  paying  the  soldiers  ap> 
pears  to  have  been  still  unknown,  and  to  have 
originated  with  Simon  (1  Mace  xiv.  32).  The  in- 
troduction of  mercenaries  commenced  with  John 
Hyrcanus,  who,  according  to  Josephus  {Ant.  xiD 
8,  §  4),  rifled  the  tombs  of  the  Vings  in  order  to 
pay  them.  The  intestine  commotions  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Jannieus  obliged 
him  to  increase  the  number  to  6200  ro^n  (Joseph. 
AnL  xiii.  13,  §  5, 14,  §  1);  and  the  san^e  policy 
was  followed  by  Alexandra  {Ant.  xiii.  16,  $  2)  and 
by  Herod  the  Great,  who  had  in  his  pay  Thracian, 
German,  and  Gallic  troops  {Ant.  xvii.  8;  §  3).  The 
discipline  and  arrangement  of  the  army  was  grad- 
ually assimilated  to  that  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
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titles  of  the  oflBoen  borrowed  from  H  (Jonph.  B. 
J.  li.  90,  §  7). 

II.  Roman  ARMr.  —  The  Koman  imj  was 
divided  into  legions,  the  number  of  wliich  varied 
considerably,  each  under  six  tribuni  (xiAtaf>xo}, 
*' diief  captain,*'  Acts  zxi.  81),  who  commanded 
by  turns.  The  legion  was  subdivided  into  ten  co- 
hcnls  (ffirtiptly  ^baud,**  Acts  x.  1),  the  cohort  into 
three  maniples,  and  the  maniple  into  two  centuries, 
containing  originally  100  men,  as  the  name  implies, 
but  subsequently  from  50  to  100  men,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  legion.  There  were  thus  60 
oenturies  in  a  l^on,  each  under  the  command  of  a 
oentsrion  (licarovr^x^^*  ^^^  x.  1,  22;  iKoriv 
rapYOSj  Matt  viii.  5,  xxvii.  54).  In  addition  to 
the  liegiouary  cohorts,  independent  cohorts  of  vol- 
unteers served  under  the  Roman  standards;  and 
Bisooe  {History  of  Acts^  p.  220)  supposes  that  all 
the  Roman  forces  stationed  in  Judaea  were  of  this 
class.  Josephus  speaks  of  five  cohorts  as  stationed 
at  Ccsarea  at  the  time  of  Herod  Agrippa^s  death 
{AnL  xix.  9,  §  2),  and  frequently  mentions  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Csesarea  and  Sebaste  served  in 
the  ranks  (Ani.  xx.  8,  §  7).  One  of  these  cohorts 
was  named  the  Italian  (Acts  x.  1),  not  as  bdng  a 
portion  of  the  Jta&ca  Ugio  (for  this  was  not  em- 
bodied until  Nero^s  reign),  but  as  consisting  of 
volunteers  from  Italy  (^*  (johors  militum  voluntaria, 
qus  est  in  Syria,*'  Gruter,  Ifwr.  i.  434).  Tliis 
cohort  probably  acted  as  the  body-guaifd  of  the  proc- 
urator. The  cohort  named  *'  Augustus's  "  {tnruoa 
2t$curr^f  Acts  xxvii.  1)  may  have  consisted  of  toe 
volunteers  from  Sebaste  {B,  J.  ii.  12,  §  5;  Biscoe, 
p.  223).  Winer,  however,  thinks  that  it  was  a 
cohort  Auguita,  similar  to  the  Ugio  Augusta 
(Realw.  s.  v.  ROmer).  The  head-quarters  of  the 
Roman  forces  in  Judaea  were  at  Csesarea.  A  single 
cohort  was  probably  stationed  at  Jerusalem  as  the 
ordinary  guard.  At  the  time  of  the  great  feasts, 
however,  and  on  other  public  occasions,  a  larger 
force  was  smt  up,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  order 
{B,  J.  ii.  12,  §  1, 15,  §  3).  Frequent  disturbances 
arose  in  reference  to  the  images  and  other  emblems 
carried  by  the  Ronum  troops  among  thdr  military 
ensigns,  which  the  Jews  regarded  as  idolatrous: 
deference  was  paid  to  their  pr^udices  by  a  removal 
of  the  objects  from  Jerusalem  {Ant.  xviii.  8,  §  1, 5, 
§  3).  The  ordinary  guard  consisted  of  four  sol- 
diers (rrrp^Sioy,  ** quaternion"),  of  which  there 
were  four,  corresponding  to  the  four  watches  of  the 
night,  who  relieved  each  other  every  three  hours 
(Acts  xii.  4;  cf.  John  xix.  23;  Polyb.  vi.  33,  §  7). 
When  in  chai^  of  a  prisoner,  two  watched  outside 
the  door  of  the  cell,  while  the  other  two  were  in- 
side (Acts  xii.  6).  The  officer  mentioned  in  Acts 
xxviii.  16  {<rrparoir(ldpxnSi  "captain  of  the 
guard")  was  perhaps  the  prafectus  prcetorio^  or 
commander  of  the  Pnetorian  troops,  to  whose  care 
prisoners  from  the  provinces  were  usually  consigned 
(Plin.  Ep,  X.  65).  The  5«|/<jAo/Soi  {hncearii,  Vulg. ; 
"spearmen,"  A.  V.),  noticed  in  Acts  xxiii.  23,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  light-armed,  irregular  troops. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is,  howe>*er,  quite  uncertain 
(Alford,  Comm.  in  I.  c).  W.  L.  B. 

AR^A  {Ama\  one  of  the  forefethers  of  Ezra 
(2  Esdr.  i.  2),  occupying  the  phce  of  Zerahiab  or 
Zaraias  in  his  genealogy. 

AR'NAN   (1J7S   [active']:   *Oppd;   [Comp. 


a  This  appears  to  have  been  the  bianeh  called  the 
fiii<  tS'Saidehy  which  flows  N.  W.  from  Kalaat  d- 
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'Aop^y-]  Armm),  In  the  received  Hebtew  teo 
"  tne  sons  of  Aman  "  are  mentioDed  in  the  geneal- 
ogy of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  21).  But  aoconhng 
to  the  reading  of  the  IJCX.,  Vulgate,  and  Syriae 
versions,  w^ich  Houbigant  adq>t8,  Arnan  wm  the 
son  of  Repbaiah.  W.  A.  W. 

AR'NON  (yyr^i  denvaWe,  accordiDg  to 
(jes.,  The$,  p.  153,  from  roots  signifying  «« swift*' 
or  "noisy,"  either  suiting  the  character  of  the 

stream:  'Apy&r'-  Arfton),  the  river  (vPS,  ac- 
curately "torrent")  which  formed  the  boundary 
between  Moab  and  the  Amorites,  on  the  north  of 
Moab  (Num.  xxi.  13,  14,  24,  26:  Judg.  xL  22), 
and  afterwards  between  Moab  and  Israel  (Reuben) 
(Deut  ii.  24,  36,  iii  8,  12, 16,  iv.  48;  Josh.  xiL  1, 
2,  xiii.  9,  16;  Judg.  xi.  13,  26).  From  Judg.  xi. 
18,  it  yrovid  seem  to  have  been  also  the  eati  border 
of  Moab.a  See  also  2  K.  X.  33;  Jer.  xMii.  20. 
In  many  of  the  above  passages  it  occurs  in  the  fiir- 
muU  for  the  site  of  Aroer,  "  which  is  by  the  brink 
of  the  river  Amon."  In  Numbers  it  is  simply 
"  Amon,"  but  in  Deut.  and  Joshua  generally  "  thie 
river  A."  (A.  Y.  sometimes  "  river  of  A." ).  Isaiah 
(xvi.  2)  mentions  its  fords;  and  in  Judg.  xL  96  a 

word  of  rare  occurrence  ('^'^,  hand,  comp.  Num. 
xiii.  29)  is  used  for  the  sm/«#  of  the  stream.  The 
"  high  pbces  of  A."  ("."^LS,  a  word  which  gen- 
erally refers  to  worship)  are  mentioned  in  Num.  xxL 
28.  By  Josephus  {Ant.  iv.  5,  §  1)  it  is  described 
as  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Arabia  imd  flowing 
through  all  the  wilderness  {iprjuos)  till  it  feOa  into 
the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  time  of  Jerome  it  was  still 
known  as  Amon ;  I^ut  in  the  Samarito-Arabic  ver- 
sion of  the  Pentateuch  by  AbO  Sa!d  (10th  to  12th 
cent.)  it  is  given  as  tl-Mofeb.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Uie  Wady  el-Mojeb  of  the  present  day 
is  the  Amon.  It  has  been  visited  and  described 
by  Burckhardt  (pp.  372-375);  Irby  (p.  142);  und 
Seetzen  {Btise,  1854,  ii.  347;  and  in  Ritter,  Syria, 
p.  1195).  The  ravine  through  which  it  flows  is 
still  the  "  locum  vallis  in  praoiipta  demcrsn  satis 
horribilem  et  periculoeum"  which  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Jerome  {Onom.).  The  Roman  road  from 
Babbn  to  Dhibdn  crosses  it  at  about  two  hours'  dis- 
tance from  the  former.  On  the  south  edge  of  the 
ravine  are  some  ruins  called  Mthattt  tl-Hajj  and 
on  the  north  edge,  directly  opposite,  those  still  bear- 
ing the  name  of  'Ar&Hr  [Akoer].  The  width 
across  between  these  two  spots  seoned  to  Burck- 
hardt to  be  about  two  miles,  —  the  descent  on  the 
south  side  to  the  water  occupied  Irby  1^  hours, — 
extremely  steep  "  (Jerome,  per  abrtpta  detctn- 
dem)y  and  almost  impassable  "with  rocks  and 
stones."  On  each  fece  of  the  ravine  traces  of  the 
paved  Roman  road  are  still  found,  with  mile-stooea; 
and  one  areh  of  a  bridge,  31  feet  6  inches  in  span, 
is  standing.  The  stream  runs  through  a  level  strip 
of  grass  some  40  yards  in  width,  with  a  few  olean- 
ders and  willows  on  the  margin.  This  was  in  Junt 
and  July,  but  the  water  must  often  be  much  mora 
swollen,  many  water-wom  rocks  lying  far  above  its 
then  level. 

Where  it  bursts  into  the  Dead  Sea  this  stream 
is  82  ft.  wide  and  4  ft.  deep,  flowing  through  a 
chasm  with  perpendicular  sides  of  red,  brown,  and 
yeUow  sandstone,  97  ft.  wide  (romanttsche  Felsen- 


Katranfj  Joining  the  Wady  Mbjeb^  two  or  three  mnet 
east  frvND  ^ArA^ir. 
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Ihor:  SeeCBsn).  It  then  nms  throngfa  the  delU  in 
a  S.  W.  ooune,  narrowing  as  it  goes,  and  ia  10  ft. 
deep  where  ita  waters  meet  thoee  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
(Lynch,  Report,  Hay  3, 1847,  p.  20.) 

Aceording  to  the  information  given  to  Bardc- 
hardt,  iti  principal  aouroe  ia  near  Kairane,  on  the 
Hiy  route.  Henoei  under  the  name  of  Stil  e*- 
Saidtk,  it  flows  N.  W.  to  ita  junction  with  the  W. 
Lg^/n,  one  hour  £.  of  ^Ard'ir,  and  then,  as  W, 
Mcf'ed,  more  dufecUy  W.  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
W.  Mcjtb  receiTes  on  the  n<nth  the  streams  of 
the  W.  Wale,  and  on  the  south  those  of  W.  8h&- 
ia  and  IT.  Saaheh  (S). 

At  its  junctioa  with  the  Lej&m  is  a  piece  of 
pasture  ground,  in  the  midst  of  wliich  stands  a 
hill  with  ruina  on  it  (Burck.  p.  374).  May  not 
these  ruins  be  the  site  of  the  mysterious  **city  that 
b  in  the  midst  of  the  river"  (Josh.  xiii.  9, 16; 
Dttot.  ii.  36),  so  often  coupled  with  Aroer?  From 
the  above  description  of  the  ravine  it  is  plain  that 
thai  city  cannot  have  been  situated  immediately 
below  Aroer,  as  has  been  coi\)ectured.  Q. 

ATIOD  {ry-'^ldetcendant,  Flint]:  I'ApoaSl; 
Vat.1  Afw3f^  2.  m.  ApoaZei ;  Comp.  *Apo<i5:] 
Arod),  a  son  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi.  17),  called  Arodi 

Cyn^)  in  Gen.  xlvi.  16.  His  fiumly  are  called 
rHE  Aboditks  (Num.  zzvL  17). 

A^'ODI  C^YlM.:  'Kpwfieii',  Alex,  kpoifiis- 
Jkrodi).    Abod  the  son  of  (Sad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16). 

A'RODITES,  THE  (n'^>'7-  i  *Apoa3r 
[Vat.  -9c(] :  Arodita).  Descendants  of  Arod  tbe 
son  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi.  17).  W.  A.  W. 

A^'OEB  ("^y'"^??,  occasionaUy  "»?*1"ip,  = 
,  phees  of  which  tlie  foundations  are  hud  bore, 
*Apo^ipi  Aroer),  the  name  of  several 
towna  of  Eastern  and  Western  Palestine. 

1.  [In  Josh.  xii.  2,  Rom.  and  Vat  M.  ^ApyAr; 
in  Jer.  xhriii.  19,  Rom.  'Ao^ip.]  A  city  «*by  the 
brink,*'  or  "  on  the  bank  or "  (both  the  same  ex- 
pression—>*  on  thelip**^or  "by"  the  torrent  Ar- 
Don,  the  southern  point  of  the  territory  of  Sihon 
king  of  the  Amorites,^  and  afterwards  of  the  tribe 
of  Reuben  (Dent.  ii.  36,  iii.  12,  iv.  48;  Josh.  xii. 
a.  xuL  9,  16;  Judg.  xi.  26;<?  2  K.  x.  33;  1  Chr. 
T.  8),  but  later  again  in  possession  of  Moab  (Jer. 
xlviiL  19).  It  is  described  hi  the  Onomas^ioon 
{Aroer)  as  ^^  tuque  hodie  in  vertice  montis,**  ^^  su- 
per ripam  (x^ixos)  torrentU  Amon,''  an  account 
agreeing  exactly  with  that  of  the  only  traveller  of 
modem  times  who  has  noticed  the  site,  namely, 
Bnrdihardt,  who  found  ruins  with  the  name  'ArdHr 
oo  the  old  Roman  road,  upon  the  very  edge  of  the 
predpitons  north  bank  of  the  Wady  Mojtb.  [Ar- 
KOK.  j  Like  all  the  topography  east  of  the  Jordan, 
thia  site  requires  ftirther  examination.  Aroer  is 
often  mentioned  in  connection  vrith  the  city  that  is 
«« in,**  or  ^  in  the  midst  of,"  "  the  river."  The  na- 
ture of  the  deft  through  which  the  Amon  flows  is 
such  that  it  is  impossible  there  can  have  been  any 
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a  IfAy  It  not  with  equal  probabiUty  be  derlTad  from 
n  ^  17,  jwniper,  the  modem  Arabic  ''Ar^ar  (see  Rob. 
B-  124,  note)?  Comp.  Los,  Rimmon,  Tappoach,  and 
Tther  idaees  (lerlviog  their  names  from  trees. 

h  traax  the  ominloD  of  the  name  in  the  remark- 
able frsfmenC,  Nam.  xzS.  27-30,  where  the  principal 
places  taken  by  the  Amoritee  from  Moab  are  named, 
aroM*  woold  I4>pear  not  to  be  one  of  the  very  oldest 
liOss     Posrfblj  It  war  built  by  the  Amorites  after 


town  in  such  aposition  immediately  near  Aroer ;  bat 
a  suggestion  has  been  made  above  [Arkon],  which 
on  investigation  of  the  spot  may  clear  up  this  point. 

2.  [In  Josh.  xiiL  25,  Rom.  and  Vat  M.  ''Kp 

o^a.]  Aroer  "that  is  *  feeing*  O^Q-bj)  Rab- 
bah"  (Rabbah  of  Ammon),  a  town  "built"  by 
and  belonging  to  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  34;  Josh.  xiii. 
25;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5).  This  is  probably  the  place 
mentioned  in  Judg.  xi.  33,  which  was  shown  in 
Jerome's  time  ( Onom.  Arvir)  "  in  monte,  vigesimo 
ah  .£lia  Upide  ad  septentrionem."  Ritter  {Syria, 
p.  1130)  suggests  an  identification  with  Ayra,  fotmd 
by  Burckhardt  2^  hours  S.  W.  of  t»-SalL  There 
is  considerable  difl^rence  however  in  the  radical 
letters  of  the  two  words,  the  second  Ain  not  being 
present. 

3.  Aroer,  in  Is.  xvii.  2,  if  a  place  at  all,''  must 
be  still  ftirther  north  than  either  of  the  two  aheady 
named,  and  dependent  on  Damascus.  Gesenius, 
however,  takes  it  to  be  Aroer  of  Gad,  and  the  "  for- 
saken "  state  of  its  cities  to  be  the  result  of  the 
deportation  of  Galilee  and  Gilead  by  Tigkth-Pileser 
(2  K.  XV.  29).     See  Cres.  Je»aia,  p.  556. 

4.  A  town  in  Judah,  named  only  in  1  Sam.  xxx. 
28.  Robinson  (ii.  199)  believes  that  he  has  iden- 
tified its  site  in  Wady  ^Ar'drah,  on  the  road  from 
Petra  to  Gaza,  abopt  11  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  iBIr 
es-Seba,  a  position  which  agrees  very  fiurly  with 
the  slight  indications  of  the  text.  >        G. 

AR'OERITE  Piyny :  'Apop(,  Vat  Alex. 
-pcC  AroriUs],  Hothan  the  Aroerite  i^aa  the 
fether  of  two  of  David's  chief  captains  (1  C3ir.  xL 
44). 

A'ROM  {'Ap6fi;  [Aid.  'Api&fi:]  Atomu),  The 
"  sons  of  Arom,"  to  the  number  of  32,  are  enu- 
merated in  1  Esdr.  v.  16  among  those  who  returned 
with  Zorobabel.  Unless  it  is  a  mistake  for  Asom, 
and  represents  Hashum  in  Kzr.  ii.  19,  it  has  no 
parallel  in  the  lists  of  Eara  and  Nebemiah. 

W.  A.  W. 

ARTAD  (IQ'^W  [«^Rport,  =  a  strong  city]: 
*Apip(iZ;  [*Aj>4>ii$,  Alex.  Af)^oT,  etc. :]  Arphad),  a 
city  or  district  in  Syria,  apparently  dependent  on 
Damascus  (Jer.  xlix.  23).  It  is  invariably  named 
with  Hamath  (now  Hamah,  on  the  Orontee),  but 
no  trace  of  its  existence  has  yet  been  discovered, 
nor  has  any  mention  of  the  place  been  found  out 
of  the  Bible  (2  K.  xviU.  34,  xix.  13;  U.  x.  9, 
xxxvi.  19,  xxxvii.  13.  In  the  two  last  passages  it 
is  roidered  in  the  A.  V.  Arphad).  Arpad  has  been 
idwUfied,  but  without  any  ground  beyond  the  sim- 
ilarity in  the  names,  with  Arvad,  the  island  on  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia  (Winer).  G. 

ARTHAD.     [Arpad.] 

ARPHAX'AD  (ltt??§-lS  :  'Ap<t>a^<U;  Jo,. 
*Ap^a^dZris''  Arphaxad),  the  son  of  Shem  and  the 
ancestor  of  Eber  (Cren.  x.  22,  24,  xi.  10),  and  said 
to  be  of  the  C:hakliBans  (Joseph,  i.  6,  4).  Bochart 
{Phaieg,  ii.  4)  supposed  that  the  n^ime  wus  pre- 


their  conquest,  to  guard  the  important  boundary  of 
the  Amon. 
e  In  this  place  the  letters  of  the  name  are  tranai 

po«>d,  "SJ?")?. 

d  The  LXX.  have  jcaroXcAcififUni  cU  r6r  eumva, 
apparanUy  reading  IV  '^'TJ  for  H^nV  ^^^ ;  not 
do  any  of  the  andent  verrions  agree  with'  the  Hehr»» 
text 
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lerred  in  that  of  the  prorinoe  Arrapachitia  CA>- 
^»ox7tij,  Ptol.  Yi.  1,  §  2;  •'Aphawa)  in  northern 
Assyria  (comp.  Ewald,  Gesch.  det  VoUces  Jsr.^  I 
978).  Different  interpretations  of  the  name  have 
been  given;  but  that  of  Ewald  (/.  c.)  appears  to 
be  the  best,  who  supposes  it  to  mean  (he  gtront,hold 
of  the  ChaUees  (Arab,  araph^  to  bind,  and  Kard^ 
Kurd,  [0.  Akrad,  Chald.  Comp.  Niebuhr,  Ge*ch, 
Aisur'tf  p.  414,  n.). 

2.  Arphaxad,  a  king  <*  who  reigned  over  the 
Medes  in  EcbataniB^  and  strengthen^  the  city  by 
vast  fortifications "  (Jud.  i.  1-4).  In  a  war  with 
**  Nabuchodonosor,  Idng  of  Assyiia,**  he  was  en- 
tirely defeated  **  in  the  great  plain  in  the  borders 
of  Kagau  "  ( ?  Rages,  Maga,  Tobit  i.  14,  Ac.),  and 
aftenrards  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  (Jud.  i. 
13-15).  From  the  passage  in  Judith  (i.  2,  t^Ko- 
96fifi<rfy  iw'  ^EKfiardywy)  he  has  been  frequently 
identified  with  Deioces  (Artoeus,  Ctes.),  the  founder 
of  Ecbatana  (Herod,  i.  98);  but  as  Deioces  died 
peaceably  (Heiod.  L  102),  it  seems  better  to  kx>k 
fbr  the  original  of  Arphaxad  in  hb  son  Phraortes 
(Artynes,  Ctes.),  who  greatly  extended  the  Median 
empire,  and  at  last  fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Assyr- 
ians, 033  B.  c.  (Herod,  i.  102,  aur^s  re  Sttf$ipn 
.  .  .  KoX  6  crparhs  avrov  6  irokk6s),  Niebuhr 
{Gesch.  Auw'Sf  p.  32)  endeavors  to  identify  the 
oame  with  Astyages  =  Ashtiahak,  the  common 
title  of  tlie  Median  dynasty,  and  refers  the  events 
to  a  war  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Nebudiadnezzar, 
king  of  Babyk>n,  b.  c.  592  {UmL  pp.  212,  285). 
[Jcoini;  Nebuchadnkzzak.]         B.  F.  W. 

ARROWS.     [Arms.] 

AR'SACES  YI.,  a  king  of  Parthia,  who  aa- 
iumed  the  royal  title  Arsaces  CApcdicns,  Armen. 
Arschag,  probably  containing  the  roots  both  of 
Arya  and  Saca)  in  addition  to  his  proper  name, 
MiTHRiDATES  I.  (Phraates,  App.  Syr.  p.  67  from 
contusion  with  his  successor)  according  to  universal 
custom  (Strab.  xv.  p.  702),  in  honor  of  the  founder 
of  the  Parthian  monarchy  (Justin  xli.  5,  §  5).  He 
made  great  additions  to  the  empire  by  successful 
wars;  and  when  Demetrius  Nicator  entered  his 
dominions  to  collect  forces  or  otherwise  strengthen 
his  position  against  the  usurper  Tryphon,  he  de- 
spatched an  officer  against  him  who  defeated  the 
great  army  after  a  campaign  of  varied  success 
(Justin,  xxxvi.  1),  and  took  the  king  prisoner,  b.  c. 
138  (1  Mace.  xiv.  1-3;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  5,  §  11; 
Justin,  xxxvi.  1,  xxxviii.  9).  Mithridatcs  treated 
his  prisoner  with  respect,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage  (App.  Sgr.  pp.  67,  68),  but  kept  him 
in  confinement  till  his  own  death,  c.  b.  c.  130. 
(App.  Syr.  p.  68;  Dibd.  ap.  MiiUer,  Fragm.  HisL 
U.  19.)  B.  F.  W. 

AR'SARETH,  a  region  beyond  Euphrates, 
apparently  of  great  extent  (2  Esdr.  xiiL  45,  only). 

G. 

•  Yolkmar  {Handb,  d.  EinL  in  dU  Apokr.  ii. 

193)  supposes  the  word  to  represent  rT^M  V"^^> 
"Land  of  Arat"  or  "Ararat,"  in  northern  Aiv 
inf«j^  A 

ARTAXER'XES      (SritpCrpniy      or 

KnDtt?nJ[n"^S,  ArtachAashta  or  Ariach- 
thasia:  ' Ape€ura4r0A;  [Vat.  Aocap0a,  etc.:]  Ar- 
taxerxes),  the  name  probably  or  Uco  different  kings 
of  Persia  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
word,  according  to  Herod,  vi.  98,  means  6  ji^yas 
ip^ios,  the  great  warrior,  and  is  compounded  of 


ARTAXERXES 

arta,  great  or  honored  (cf.  ^Apreuot,  Herod.  \iL 
61,  the  old  national  name  of  the  rersians,  also  Am, 
and  the  Sanscrit  Arya,  which  is  applied  to  the  nl> 
towers  of  the  Brahminical  law),  and  kshatra  or 
ksherahe,  a  king,  greciaed  into  Xerxes.     [Auabub* 

KU8.] 

1.  The  first  Artaxerxes  is  menUoned  in  Exr.  iv. 
7,  as  induced  by  "  the  adversaries  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  *'  to  obstruct  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple, 
and  appears  identical  with  Smerdis,  the  Magian  hn- 
postor,  and  pretended  brother  of  Ounbyses.  Far 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Ahasuerus  of  Ezr.  iv.  6 
is  Cambyses,  and  that  the  Darius  of  iv.  24  is  Da- 
rius Hystaspis,  so  that  the  intermediate  king  must 
be  the  Pseudo-Smeidis  who  usurped  the  throne 
B.  c.  522,  and  reigned  eight  months  (Herod,  iit 
61,  67  ff.).  We  need  not  wonder  at  this  variatkm 
in  his  name.  Artaxerxes  may  have  been  adopted 
or  conferred  on  him  as  a  title,  and  we  find  the  troe 
Smerdis  called  Tanyoxares  (the  younger  Oxarcs)  by 
Xenophon  {Cyrop.  viiL  7)  and  Ctesias  {Ptrs.fr. 
8-13),  and  Oopastes  by  Justin  {HisU  i.  9).  Ox- 
ares  appears  to  be  the  same  pame  as  Xerxes,  of 
which  Artaxerxes  is  a  compound. 

2.  In  Neh.  ii.  1,  we  have  another  Artaxerxes, 
who  permits  Nehemiah  to  spend  twelve  years  at 
Jerusalem,  in  order  to  settle  the  af&irs  of  the  col- 
ony there,  which  had  fallen  into  great  confusion. 
We  may  safely  identify  him  with  Artaxerxes  Ma- 
crocheb:  or  Longimanus,  the  son  of  Xerxes,  who 
reigned  b.  c.  464-425.  And  we  beliei-e  that  thU 
is  the  same  king  who  had  previously  allowed  F.zrs 
to  go  to  Jerusalem  for  a  similar  purpose  (Exr.  vii. 
1).  There  are  indeed  some  who  maintain  that  as 
Darius  Hystaspis  is  the  king  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  Ezra,  tiie  king  mentioned  next  after  him,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh,  must  be  Xerxes,  and  thus 
they  distinguish  three  Persian  kings  called  Arta- 
xerxes in  the  OU  Testament,  (1)  Smerdis  in  Ezr. 
iv.,  (2)  Xerxes  in  En*.  viL,  and  (3)  Artaxerxes  Ma- 
crocheir  in  Nehemiah.  But  it  is  almost  demon 
stiable  that  Xerxes  is  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  book 
of  Esther  [Ahasuerus],  and  it  is  hard  to  suppose 
that  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  name  he  would 
have,  been  called  both  Ahasuerus  and  Artaxerxes 
in  the  0.  T.  It  seems,  too,  very  probable  that  the 
policy  of  Neh.  ii.  was  a  continuation  and  renewal 
of  that  of  Ear.  vii.,  and  that  the  same  king  was 
the, author  of  both.  Now  it  is  not  possible  fbr 
Xerxes  to  be  the  Artaxerxes  of  Nehemiah,  as  Jo- 
sephus  asserts  {AnL  xi.  5,  §  6),  for  Xerxes  only 
reigned  21  years,  whereas  Nehemiah  (xiii.  6)  speaks 
of  the  32d  year  of  Artaxerxes.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  believe  that  the  Artaxerxes  of  Ezr.  vii.  is 
necessarily  the  immediate  successor  of  the  Darius 
of  Ezr.  vi.  The  book  of  Ezra  is  not  a  continuous 
history.  It  is  evident  from  the  first  words  of  ch. 
vii.  that  there  is  a  pause  at  the  end  of  ch.  \\.  In- 
deed, as  ch.  vi.  concludes  in  the  6th  year  of  Darius, 
and  ch.  vii.  b^ns  with  the  7th  year  of  Artaxerxes, 
we  cannot  even  believe  the  ktter  king  to  be  Xerxes, 
without  assuming  an  interval  of  36  years  (it.  c. 
515-479)  between  the  chapters,  and  it  is  not  mow 
difficult  to  imagine  one  of  58,  which  will  carry  us 
to  B.  c.  457,  the  7th  year  of  Artaxerxes  Macro- 
cheir.  We  conclude  therefore  that  this  is  the  king 
of  Persia  under  whom  both  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
carried  on  their  work;  that  in  b.  c.  457  he  sent 
Ezra  to  Jerusalem;  that  after  13  years  it  bMrame 
evident  that  a  civil  as  well  as  an  ecclesiastical  heail 
was  required  for  the  new  settlement,  and  therefore 
that  in  444  he  lOowed  Nehemiah  to  go  up  in  the 
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hMer  etpadtj.  Ttom  the  totimonj  of  pro&ne 
.  hbtotkos  thii  king  appears  remarkable  among  Per- 
rian  moDarehs  for  wisdom  and  right  feelings  and 
with  thii  chancter  his  eondnct  to  the  Jews  coin- 
cides (Dk)d.  xi.  71). 

It  Temains  to  say  a  wwd  in  refotatkm  of  the  view 
that  the  Artaxerxes  of  Nehemiah  was  Artaxerxes 
Ifnemon,  elder  brother  of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  who 
reigned  b.  c.  404-359.  As  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
were  contemporaries  (Neh.  viii.  9),  this  theory 
tnnafen  the  whole  history  contained  in  Esra  vii. 
adJbL  and  Nehemiah  to  this  date,  and  it  is  hard 
to  befiere  that  in  this  critical  period  of  Jewish  an- 
nals there  are  no  events  recorded  between  the  reigns 
of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Ezr.  vi.)  and  Artaxerxes 
Mnanon.  Besides,  Eliashib,  who  was  high-priest 
when  Nehemiah  reached  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  1), 
i.  e.  on  this  last  supposition,  b.  c.  397,  was  grand- 
ton  of  Jeahua  (Neh.  xii.  10),  high-priest  in  the 
time  of  Zembbabel,  b.  c.  530.  We  cannot  think 
tbat  the  grandfiither  and  grandson  were  separated 
by  an  interval  of  139  years.  G.  £.  L.  C. 

ARTESMAS  CAprcftSf,  i  c  *Aprfui9o»f>os)i 
a  compuikm  of  St.  Paul  (Ht  iii.  12).  According 
to  tradition  he  was  bishop  of  Lystra. 

*  Paul  was  about  to  send  Artemas  to  Crete  at 
tbe  time  of  his  writing  to  Titus  in  that  island,  and 
beoee  Artemas  must  have  been  then  with  the 
apoitle  at  Nicopolis  or  on  the  way  thither  (Tit. 
in.  12).  The  name,  which  signifies  ^*  gift  of  Ar- 
teoiis,"  was  a  common  one  among  the  Greeks. 
(See  P^)e*t  Griech.  Eigennamen^  p.  77.)       H. 

*  ARTEMIS  CA/)T€/uj,  Acts  xix.  24).    [Di- 

A5A.]    • 

*  ARTILLERY  (no  k>nger  applied,  as  in 
the  oUer  English,  to  the  smaller  missive  weapons) 

b  the  translation  of  V^3  in  1  Sam.  xx.  40,  i.-e. 
Hi  armt^  namely,  the  bow  and  arrows  with  which 
Jonathan  had  been  shooting,  at  the  time  of  hu 
neoaorable  mterview  with  David  at  the  stone  Ezel. 
The  A.  y.  has  "his  instruments  *'  in  the  margin, 
which  is  the  rendering  of  the  Bishops*  Bible. 

H. 

ARITBOTH  (Arubboth,  manW:  »Apa- 
fii6'  Aruboth),  the  third  of  Solomon's  oommis- 
nriat  districts  (1  K.  iv.  10).  It  included  Sochoh, 
ind  was  therefore  probably  a  name  for  the  rich 
eon-growing  country  of  the  Ske/ehh.  In  any 
esse,  the  significance  of  tbe  word  is  entirely  lost  at 
pnient    Jos^hus  omita  all  mention  of  it.     G. 

ARU'MAH  (np-nnW  [height] :  'Apvfid,  Vat 
[•o<Vat.,6«rfComp.  Aid.  Alex.]  'Apifid'-  inRumn\ 
s  pboe  apparently  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sh&- 
cboQ,  at  which  Abimelech  resided  (Judg.  ix. 
41).    It  is  ooi\jectured  that  the  word  in  verse  31, 

n^'iria,  rendered  "  privily,"  and  in  tbe  margin 
''It  Tonnah,"  should  be  read  «at  Arumah  "  by 
chang^  the  n  to  an  S,  but  for  this  there  is  no 
Rpport  beyond  tbe  apparent  probability  of  the 
chnge.  Arumah  is  possibly  the  same  place  as 
Hmna,  under  which  name  it  is  given  by  Eusebius 
nd  Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon,  According  to 
them  it  was  then  called  Arimathaea  (see  also 
^MA).  But  this  is  not  consonant  with  its 
^fpUfsDt  position  in  the  story.  G. 

•  Ramner  {PaioMtina,  p.  148,  4te  Aufl.)  thinks 
Anmsh  was  probably  el-^Armah,  of  the  ruins  of 
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which  Van  de  Velde  speaks  (if  m.  p.  288),  a  littli 
S.  W.  of  Ndblm, 

Bunsen  {Bibthoerk  on  Judg.  ix.  31)  and  Ber- 
theau  {Richter^  p.  145)  make  Tormah^  referred  to 
above,  a  proper  name  =  Arumah.  Kdl  and  D»- 
litzsch  (on  Judges^  p.  368,  English  trans.)  are 
undecided.  But  critics  generally,  as  Geseiiius, 
Dietrich,  De  Wette,  Cassd,  Fiirst,  retain  the  ad- 
verbial sense,  tecrttly  {iy  Kpv<ppj  in  Sept  Cod. 
Vat);  which  is  better,  both  as  agreeing  with  the 
text,  and  on  exegetical  grounds.  Zebul,  who  had 
command  in  the  ci^,  was  friendly  to  Abimelech; 
but  in  order  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  latter 
without  betraying  himself  to  the  Shechemltes,  he 
must  confer  with  him  secretly,  and  fur  this  purpose 
sent  messengers  to  him  (ix.  31)  for  concerting  meas- 
ures against  Gaal,  the  common  enemy.  If  tbe  term 
suggests  the  idea  of  deceit  as  well  as  secrecy,  it  is 
none  the  less  appropriate,  suice  acting  in  this  way 
Zebul  was  deceiving  Gaal  as  well  as  intriguing  with 
Abimelech.     [Tokmah.]  H. 

AR'VAD  ("rVTb?,  from  a  root  signifymg 
*«  wandering,"  (jres.  p.  1268),  a  place  in  Phoenicia,  the 
men  of  which  are  named  in  close  connection  with 
those  of  Zidon  as  the  navigators  and  defenders  of 
the  ship  of  Tyre  in  £z.  xxvii.  8,  11.  In  agree- 
ment with  this  is  the  mention  of  "  the  Arvadite  '* 

0  ^y?^T})  in  Gen.  x.  18,  and  1  Chr.  i.  16,  as  a 
son  of  (Canaan,  with  Zidon,  Hamath,  and  other 
northern  localities.  Tbe  LXX.  have  in  each  of 
the  above  passages  *Af>«(3(0},  and  in  Josephus  {AnL 
i.  6,  §  2)  we  find  ^Apov^aios  "Kpa^ov  r^v  vrjcow 
tvX^w,     There  is  thus  no  doubt  that  Arvad  is  the 

island  of  Ruad  \0\%\\  which  lies  oflf  Tortosa 

( Tmim\  2  or  3  miles  from  the  Phoenician  const, 
(not  at,  but)  some  distance  above,  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Eleutherus,  now  the  Nahr  d-Ktbir  (Maund.  p. 
403;  Burckh.  p.  161),  and  at  the  northern  extrem- 
ity of  the  great  bay  which  stretches  above  Tripoli 
(Kiepert's  Map,  1856).  Tbe  island  is  high  and 
rocky,  but  very  small,  hardly  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference (see  Ma^d.  p.  399 ;  **  800  yards  in  extreme 
length,"  Allen,  ii.  178).  According  to  Strabo  (xvi. 
2,  §  13)  Arvad  was  founded  by  fugitives  from 
Sidon,  and  he  testifies  to  its  prosperity,  its  like- 
ness to  Tyre,  and  especially  to  the  well  known 
nautical  skUl  of  the  inhabitants.'*  (See  the  notices 
by  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  others  in  Gesenius,  p.  1269, 
and  Winer,  Armdiltn.)  Opposite  Arvad.  on  the 
mainland,  was  the  city  Antaradus,  by  which  name 
the  Targum  Jems,  renders  tbe  name  Arvad  in 
Gen.  X.  18.  [Aradus.^  A  plan  of  the  island 
will  be  found  in  Allen^s  Dtad  Sea,  end  of  vol.  ii. ; 
also  in  tbe  Admiralty  Charts,  p.  2050,  ^*-  Island  of 
Ruad."  G. 

*  Dean  Stanley  has  a  brief  notice  of  this  island, 
"  a  spot  rarely  seen,  but  full  of  interest  in  connec- 
tion both  with  Phoenicia  and  with  tne  cedars  of 
Lebanon,"  in  his  Notices  of  Some  LocalitieSy  Ao. 
p.  220  (1863):  "Just  where  Lebanon,  with  its 
white  line  of  snow,  ends,  and  melts  away  in  the 
north  into  a  range  of  low  ffmn  hiUs,  PhoDnicia  and 
the  last  remains  of  Phoeni'-ia  also  end  in  the  north- 
emmost  of  the  Phoeni.,ian  cities,  Arvad,  Aruad, 
by  the  Greeks  called  AraduSj  and  now  RuadJ'^  Mr. 
Thomson,  author  of  The  Land  and  the  Book,  had 
already  visited  and  described  this  place  in  1845  (sea 

o  These  nautical  propensities  venudn  in  fUll  foroa 
(See  Allen's  Dead  Sea,  tf.  18^.) 
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Bibl  Sacra,  v.  261  ff.).  «*  On  the  very  margin  of 
the  sea  there  are  the  remains  of  double  Phoenician 
walls  of  huge  beveled  stones,  which  remind  one  of 
the  outer  foundations  of  Baalbek.  In  one  part  the 
wall  is  still  30  or  40  feet  high,  and  was  originally 
16  or  20  feet  thick.  It  must  have  been  a  stronger 
place  than  Tyre,  for  its  distance  from  the  shore 
and  depth  of  channel  rendered  it  impossible  for 
even  an  Alexander  to  destroy  its  insular  character. 
The  harbor  was  on  the  northeast  side,  formed  by 
carrying  out  into  the  sea  two  walls  of  great  stones, 
to  move  any  one  of  which  would  puzzle  our  best 
modem  engineers."  Tyre  drew  important  supplies 
of  military  and  naval  strength  from  this  little 
island.  "  The  inhabitants  of  Arvad  were  thy  mar- 
iners: the  men  of  Arvad  with  thine  army  were 
upon  thy  walls  round  about"  (Ez.  xx\u,  8,  11). 
Many  Greek  inscriptions  are  found  **  graven  on 
columns  of  hard  black  basalt"  Mr.  Thomson 
copied  some  of  them,  which  are  inserted  in  the 
BibL  S(icra  as  above.  II. 

AR'VADITE,THBO"TV;Wn:  ^'Apdiios: 
AradiuB).  One  of  the  fiunilies*  of  Canaan  (Gen. 
X.  18;  1  Chr.  i.  16).  [Akvad.]  Probably  the 
inhabitants  of  the  little  island  Aradus,  or  Kuad, 
opposite  Antaradus  on  the  N.  coast  of  Phcenicia. 

W.  A.  W. 

AB'ZA  (W^'^W  [earthy,  'citrd;  Alex.  Aptra; 
[Comp.  ^Opcai]  Arsa),  Prefect  of  the  palace  at 
'I^irzah  to  Khh  king  of  Israel,  who  was  assassinated 
at  a  banquet  in  his  house  by  Zimri  (1  K.  xvi.  9). 
in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  the  word  is  taken  as 
the  name  of  an  idol,  and  in  the  Arabic  version  in 
tlie  London  Polygk>t  the  hst  clause  is  rendered 
'^  which  belongs  to  the  idol  of  Beth-Arza." 

W.  A.  W. 

A'SA  (^ W»  curing^  physician :  'Affd  ;  Jos. 
"Acrcufos'  A$n).  1.  Son  of  Ab\jah,  and  third  king 
of  Judah,  was  conspicuous  for  his  earnestness  in 
supporting  the  worship  of  God  and  rooting  out 
idolatry,  with  its  attendant  immoralities;  and  for 
the  vigor  and  wisdom  with  which  he  provided  for 
the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom.  In  his  zeal  against 
heathenism  he  did  not  spare  his  grandmother,  Maa^ 
chah,  who  occupied  the  special  dignity  of  "  King's 
Mother,"  to  which  great  importance  was  attached 
in  the  Jewish  coiu*t,  as  afterwards  in  Persia,  and 
to  which  parallels  have  been  found  in  modem  East^ 
em  countries,  as  in  the  position  of  the  Sultana 
Valide  in  Turkey  (see  1  K.  ii.  19  ;  2  K.  xxiv.  12; 
Jer.  xxix.  2  ;  also  Calmet,  Fragm.  xvi.  ;  and 
Bmce's  Travels^  vol.  ii.  p.  637,  and  iv.  244).  She 
had  set  up  some  impure  worship  in  a  grove  (the 
word  tiunslated  idol,  1  K.  xv.  13,  is  in  Hebrew 
hin-tor^  while  in  the  Vulgate  we  read,  ne  essei 
(.\fmcha)  princeps  in  sacHs  Pticgn) ;  but  Asa 
burnt  the  symbol  of  her  religion,  and  threw  its 
ashes  into  the  brook  Kidron,  as  Moses  had  done  to 
the  golden  calf  (Ex.  xxxii.  20),  and  then  deposed 
Maachah  from  her  dignity.  He  also  placed  in  the 
temple  certain  gifts  which  his  father  had  dedicated, 
probably  in  the  earlier  and  better  period  of  his 
reign  [Abu ah],  and  which  the  heathen  priests 
must  have  used  for  their  own  worship,  and  renewed 
the  great  altar  which  they  ^parently  had  dese- 
crated (2  Chr.  XV.  8).  Besides  this,  he  fortified 
cities  on  his  frontiers,  and  raised  an  army,  amount- 
ing, according  to  2  Ch^  xiv.  8,  to  580,000  men, 
but  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  numbers  in 
our  present  text  of  C3ironicle8  has  been  pointed  out 
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by  Keonicott  [Abuah],  and  by  Dsvidmn  (IiUn. 
duction  to  the  0.  T.,  p.  686).  who  coiiBiderB  thit 
the  copyists  were  led  into  error  by  the  diflerest 
modes  of  marking  them,  and  by  oonfoondiiig  ths 
different  letters  which  denoted  them,  bearing  h 
they  do  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other.  Thw 
Asa's  reign  marks  the  return  of  Judah  to  a  eoD- 
sciousness  of  the  high  destiny  to  which  God  had 
called  her,  and  to  the  belief  that  the  Divine  Pow 
was  truly  at  work  within  her.  The  good  effects  of 
this  were  lisible  in  the  enthusiastic  reriataxMe 
offei«d  by  the  people  to  Zerah,  an  invader,  who  if 
called  a  Cushite  or  Ethiopian,  and  whom  aevcral 
authors,  as  Ewakl  {Getch.  dt»  V.  /.,  iii.  470^  iden- 
tify with  Osorkon  I.,  the  second  king  of  the  29d 
dynasty  of  Egypt,  inheritor  therefore  of  the  quar- 
rel of  his  fether  Shishak,  to  whom  Asa  had  proha- 
bly  refti^ed  to  pay  tribute.  [Zkrah.J  At  the 
hnd  of  an  enormous  host  (a  million  of  men,  we 
read  in  2  Chr.  xiv.  9)  he  attacked  Mareshah  or 
Marissa  in  the  S.  W.  of  the  country,  near  the  later 
Eleutheropolis  (Hobinson,  B.  /?.,  ii.  67),  a  town 
afterwards  taken  by  Judas  MaccaWus  (1  Blacc  v. 
66),  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  Parthians  in  theii 
war  against  Herod  (Joseph.  AnL  xiv.  13,  §  9). 
There  he  was  utterly  defeated,  and  driven  bad 
with  immense  loss  to  Gerar.  As  Asa  returned 
hden  with  spoil,  he  was  commended  and  encour- 
aged by  a  prophet,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem 
convoked  an  assembly  of  his  own  peofJe  and  of 
many  who  had  come  to  him  from  Israd,  and  with 
solemn  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  renewed  the  cov- 
enant by  which  the  nation  was  dedicated  to  God. 
The  peace  which  followed  this  victory  was  brokai 
by  the  attempt  of  Baasha  of  Israel  to  fortif^  Ramak 
as  a  kind  of  Uecelm,  **  that  he  might  not  suffir 
any  to  go  out  or  to  come  in  imto  Asa  king  of 
Judah."  To  stop  this  be  purchased  the  help  of 
Benhadad  L,king  of  Damascus,  by  a  lar^  paymoit 
<tf  treasure  left  in  the  temple  and  palace  from  the 
Egyptian  tribute  in  Rehoboam's  time,  and  thus  he 
forced  Baasha  to  abandon  his  purpose,  and  destroyed 
the  works  which  he  had  begun  at  Ramah,  using  the 
materials  to  fortify  two  towns  in  Betvjamin,  Gc^  {tkt 
hiU\  and  Mizpeh  {the  ivatch-iowtr)^  as  checks  to 
any  future  invauon.  The  wells  which  he  sunk  at 
Mizpeh  were  femous  in  Jeremiah's  time  (xli.  9). 
The  means  by  which  he  obtained  this  success  were 
censured  by  the  prophet  Hanani,  who  seems  even 
to  have  excited  some  discontent  in  Jerusalem,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  imprisoned,  and  some 
other  punishments  inflicted  (2  Chr.  xvL  9).  The 
prophet  threatened  Asa  with  war,  which  appears  to 
have  been  fulfilled  by  the  continuance  for  some 
time  of  that  with  Baasha,  as  we  infer  fixim  an  allu- 
sion, in  2  Chr.  xvii.  2,  to  the  cities  of  Ephraim 
which  he  took,  and  which  can  hardly  refiar  to  any 
events  prior  to  the  destmction  (^  Raimah. 

In  his  old  age  Asa  suffered  from  the  gout,  and 
it  is  mentioned  that  "  he  sought  not  to  the  \jord 
but  to  the  physicians."  If  any  blame  be  intended, 
we  must  suppose  that  he  acted  in  an  arrogant  and 
independoit  spirit,  and  without  seeking  God's 
blessing  on  their  remedies.  He  died  greatly  k)vfd 
and  honored  in  the  41st  year  of  his  reign.  Tbei* 
are  dificulties  connected  with  its  chronology,  aris 
ing  perhaps  frt>m  the  reasons  already  mentioned  si 
to  the  numbers  in  Chronicles.  For  instance,  in  2 
Chr.  xvi.  1,  we  read  that  Baasha  fortified  Ramah 
in  the  36th  year  of  Asa's  reign.  In  1  K.  xv.  33, 
Baasha  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  26th.  If  th« 
former  number  be  genuine,  it  is  suppoied  by  tin 
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note  in  the  mai^gin  of  the  English  Bible,  by  din- 
too,  and  vith  some  little  hesitation  by  Ewald,  that 
the  ehxxmicler  is  referring  to  the  years  not  of  Asa's 
rsign,  bnt  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Judah, 
which  would  coincide  with  the  16th  of  Asa  and  the 
13th  of  Baasha,  and  leave  11  years  for  the  state- 
ment of  1  K.  XV.  16,  and  for  the  fulfiUment  of  Hi^ 
nani's*  threat.  According  to  Clinton  {F.  H.^  i. 
•121)  the  date  of  Asa's  accession  was  b.  c.  956. 
In  his  15th  year  (b.  c.  942)  was  the  great  festival 
after  the  defeat  of  Zerah.  In  b.  c.  941  was  the 
league  with  Benhadad,  and  in  b.  c.  916  Asa  died. 
The  statement  in  2  Chr.  xv.  19  most  be  explained 
of  the  35th  year  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  if  we 
adopt  that  view  of  the  date  in  xvi.  1.  Clinton, 
with  an  inconsistency  very  miusual  in  him,  does 
adopt  it  in  the  latter  pUue,  but  imagines  a  fresh 
war  with  Ethiopia  in  s.  c.  922  to  account  for  the 
former.  G.  E.  L.  C. 

•  In  Matt.  L  7,  8,  Lachm.,  Tisch.  (8th  ed.),  and 
IVegeUes  read  'Aa^  for  'KcnL  A. 

a.  CO<r<n<;  Alex.  [Oomp.  Aid.]  »Air<£.)  An- 
eoBtor  of  Berechiah,  a  Levite  who  reside  in  one  of 
the  villages  of  the  Netophathites  after  the  return 
from  Babyfen  (1  Chr.  ix.  16).  W.  A.  W. 

ASADFAS  CA<ra5ras;  Alex.  JoJoioj:  Se- 
dlnu).  Son  of  Cheldas,  or  Hilkiah,  and  one  of  the 
sooeitorB  of  Baruch  (Bar.  i.  1).  The  name  is 
probably  the  same  as  that  elsewhere  represented  by 
liASADiAH  (1  Chr.  in.  20).  W.  A.  W. 

AS'AEL  CKfftiiW  Vulg.  omits),  of  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali,  and  forefiither  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  1). 
[Jahzeel?] 

AS'AHEL  (bsntpl!,  made  by  God:  'Aa- 
o^:  Astti  [Asahet] ).  1.  Nephew  of  David,  being 
the  youngest  son  of  his  sister  Zeruiah.  He  was 
ttUbnied  for  his  swiftness  of  foot,  a  gift  much  val- 
oed  in  ancient  times,  as  we  see  by  the  instances  of 
Achilles,  Antilochus  (Hom.  It.  xv.  570),  Papirius 
Cursor  (Liv.  ix.  16),  and  others.  When  fighting 
oiv^  the  command  of  his  brother  Joab  against 
hhbosheth's  army  at  Giboon,  he  pursued  Abner, 
who,  after  vainly  warning  him  to  desist,  was  obliged 
to  kin  him  in  sdf-defense,  though  with  great  reluc- 
tance, probably  on  account  of  his  extreme  youth 
(2  Sam.  it  18  ff.  [iii.  27,  30,  xxiu.  24;  1  Chr.  xi. 
as,  xxviL  7.]).     [Abxer.]  G.  E.  L.  C. 

2.  CActfiX;  Alex.  IomtujA,  [Vat.  IiwrenjA.: 
AmiH].)  One  of  the  Levites  in  the  reign  of  Je- 
hoAaphat,  who  went  throughout  the  cities  of  Judah 
to  instruct  the  people  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Law, 
at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  the  true  worship  (2 
Chr.  xvii.  8). 

3.  pAtro^X:  AsaeL]  A  Levite  in  the  reigr.  of 
Ilezekiah,  who  had  charge  of  the  tithes  and  dedl- 
eated  things  in  the  Temple  under  Cononiah  and 
Shimei  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  18). 

*•  (['A<ro<A;  Vat  AtnjK:]  Aznhel.)  A  priest, 
Cither  of  Jonathan  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ear.  x. 
15).    He  is  called  Azael  m  1  Esdr.  ix.  14. 

W.  A.  W. 

ASAHFAH,  or  ASA'IAH  (Hji^J  [whom 
Jehovah  made]:  'Affdtas;  [Alex.  2  K.  xxii.  14, 
IturaH]  A»aia),  a  servant  of  king  Josiah,  sent  by 
him,  together  with  others,  to  seek  Information  of 
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«  *The  contents  of  the  PsaUos  in  question  are  sap- 
pOMd  to  roquire  a  later  author  than  the  Asaph  in 
DtTid'i  tine.  But  the  tiUe  which  ascribes  these 
IMns  to  Asaph  is  not  neosssaril;  i»:orrecti  for  the 


Jehovah  respecting  the  book  of  the  biw  which  Hil- 
kiah found  in  the  temple  (2  K.  xui.  12,  14;  also 
called  Asaiah,  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20).  R.  W.  K 

ASA^AH  [3syL]  (H^tt^S?  IJehovah  made]: 
'Aarata;  [Vat.  Acto;  Aid.  *A<rotaj:]  Asf^a).  1. 
A  prince  of  one  of  the  fomilies  of  the  Simeonitct 
in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  who  drove  out  the  Ham- 
ite  shepherds  from  Gedor  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

2.  ('A<ratoj,  [Vat  Aaa$a,]  Alex.  [Comp.] 
'Aa-aia  in  1  Chr.  vi.;  'A<ra:fa  [Vat  Ao-cu,  A<raua] ; 
Alex.  [AM.]  ^Affcdas  in  1  Chr.  xv.)  A  Levite  in 
the  reign  of  David,  chief  of  the  &mily  of  Merari 
(1  Chr.  vi.  30).  With  120  of  his  brethren  he  took 
part  in  the  solemn  service  of  bringing  the  ark  ftt>m 
the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  the  city  of  David  (1 
Chr.  XV.  6,  11). 

3.  {"Aaata;  Alex.  Ao-a.)  The  firstborn  of 
"  the  Shilonite,"  according  to  1  C1ir.  ix.  6,  who 
with  his  family  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  after  the  return 
frx>m  Babyfon.  In  Neh.  xi.  5  he  is  called  Maa- 
SEiAH,  and  his  descent  is  there  traced  from  Shilonl, 
wliich  is  explained  by  the  Taigum  of  R.  Joseph 
on  1  Chr.  as  a  patronymic  from  Shelah  the  son  of 
Judah,  by  others  as  **  the  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Shifoh." 

4.  ([Vat  I<raw:]  Asaas.)  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20 
[ASAHIAH.]  W.  A.  W. 

AS'ANA  CAffo-ca^;  [Aid.  Alex.  *Aaavd:] 
A$ana\  name  of  a  man  (1  Esdr.  v.  31).     [As- 

NAH.] 

A'SAPH  ("OS  [coflector]:  'Atrd^:  A»(q}h), 
1.  A  Levite,  son  of  Berechiah,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  David*s  choir  (1  Chr.  vi.  39).  Psalms  1.  and 
Ixxiii.  to  Ixxxiii.  are  attributed  to  him,  but  proba- 
bly all  these,  except  1.,  Ixxiii.,  and  Ixxvii.,  are  of 
later  origin  <>  (Vaihinger,   Vers,  oj"  Psabnt);  and 

he  was  in  aftertimes  celebrated  as  a  seer  (Hin)  as 
well  as  a  musical  composer,  and  was  put  on  a  par 
with  David  (2  Chr.  xxix.  30;  Neh.  xii.  46).  The 
ofiice  appears  to  have  remained  hereditary  in  his 
family,  imleas  he  was  the  founder  of  a  school  of 
poets  and  musical  composers,  who  were  called  after 
him  "  the  sons  of  Asaph  '*  (comp.  the  Homeridae) 
(1  Chr.  XXV.  1;  2  Chr.  xx.  14;  Ezr.  ii.  41). 

2.  iXapir  [Vat  2oul>ay]  in  2  K.,  'Affd4>  in  Is.; 
Alex.  [Comp.J  'Ao-<i<^  in  2  K.  xviu.  37.)  The 
fiither  or  ancestor  of  Joah,  who  was  recorder  or 
chronicler  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  18,  37;  Is.  xxxvi.  3,  22).  It 
is  not  improbable  that  this  Asaph  is  the  same  as 
the  preceding,  and  that  Joah  was  one  of  his  nu- 
merous descendants  known  as  the  Bene-Asaph. 

3.  {*A(rd4>.)  The  keeper  of  the  royal  forest  or 
*^  pu-adise  "  of  Artaxerxes  (Neh.  ii.  8).  His  name 
woiud  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  a  Jew,  who, 
like  Nehemiah,  was  at  high  office  at  the  court  of 
Persia. 

4.  CAffci^  [Vat  A<ra3  «»  Neh.].)  Anoestoi 
of  Mattaniah,  the  conductor  of  the  temple-choir 
after  the  return  frx>m  Babylon  (1  C!hr.  ix.  15;  Neh. 
xi.  17).     Most  probably  the  same  as  1  and  2. 

W.AW. 
•ASAR'AEL.    [AzARAEL.] 
ASA'REEL   (bbjntoS  [icAoi»   God  bound. 


Asaph  who  wrote  them  may  have  been  a  descendant 
of  tiie  founder  of  the  £unlly,  which,  as  Exr.  ii.  41 
shows,  existed  through  many  generations.  U. 
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90,  by  a  vow,  G«8.]:  *Eir«^X;  [Vat  la'€^\;] 
Alex.  E<rcf>aijX;  [Comp.  AaafnjX']  Asmet).  A 
•on  of  Jehaleled,  whose  name  is  abraptlj  intro- 
duced into  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

W.  A.  W. 

ASAREliAH  vn^HnW:  »Epa«x;  [Akx. 
UfftriKj  Comp.  *A<r<ipi)X<i;  AM.  *A<rcpi}X((:]  Asa- 
rtla).  One  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  set  apart  by 
David  to  **  prophesy  with  harps  and  with  psalteries 
and  with  cymbals  *'  (1  Ckr.  xxv.  2);  called  Jesh- 
AKELAH  in  ver.  14.  W.  A.  W. 

•  ASBAZ'ARETH.  So  A.  V.  ed.  1611  in 
1  Esdr.  X.  69  for  "  A^bazareth,"  the  less  correct 
reading  of  hter  editions.     See  Azbazareth. 

AS'CALON.    [AsHKELON.] 

ASE'AS  ('A<ra*w;  [Aid.  'A<r/oj:]  Aseas), 
name  of  a  man  (1  Esdr.  ix.  32).     [Ishuah.] 

ASEBEBI'A  {'A*rffiri$la:  Sehebias),  a  Levite 
(1  Esdr.  viii.  47).     [Shekkbiah.] 

ASEBFA  CA<r€$la;  [Aid.  'Aa4$€ia']  Asbia), 
1  Esdr.  viii.  48.     [Hashabiah  7.] 

AS'ENATH  (n5DS :  'AcfWd;  Alex.  A<r«K- 
pt$:  A»€neth\  daughter  of  Potipherah,  priest,  or 
possibly  prince,  of  On  [Potipherah],  wife  of 
Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  45),  and  mother  of  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim  (xli.  50,  xlvi.  20).  Her  name  has  been 
considered  to  be  necessarily  I'ilgyptian  (Lepsius, 
Chronoloffte  d,  jEgyjAer,  i.  382),  and  Egj^tian 
etymologies  ha\'e  therefore  been  proposed.  Gese- 
nius  {Th€».  s.  v.)  suggests  ^C-JIGIT  "8^® 
who  is  of  Neith,**  the  Egyptian  Minerva;  but  this 
word  has  not  been  found  in  the  ancient  Egyptian 
or  Coptic ;  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  very  doubt- 
ftd.  If  we  are  guided  by  the  custom  of  the  He- 
brews, and  the  only  parallel  case,  that  of  Bithiah, 
whose  Hebrew  name,  "daughter,"  that  is,  *^ser- 
^:ant,  of  Jehovah,*'  implying  conversion,  must  have 
l>een  given  her  on  her  marriage  to  Mered,  at  a  time 
probal)ly  not  long  distant  from  Joseph's  rule  [Bi- 
thiahJ,  we  must  suppose  that  his  Egyptian  wife 
received  a  Hebrew  name  from  Joseph,  especially  if 
her  native  name  implied  devotion  to  the  gods  of 
the  country.  Such  a  new  name  would  have  been 
preserved  in  preference  to  the  other  in  the  O.  T. 
If  Hebrew,  Asenath  may  be  compared  to  the  male 

proper  name  Asnah,  H^DS  (Ezr.  ii.  50),  and  de- 
rived like  it  from  ]0S  or  COS,  in  which  case 
both  names  would  signify  storehouse ;  unless  both 
may  be  cognate  with  T^'^Dy  and  mean  bramble^  a 
sense  not  repugnant  to  Semitic  usage  in  proper 
names.  The  former  derivation  is  perhaps  the  more 
probable,  in  connection  with  Joseph's  history  and 
the  name  of  Ephraim.  R.  S.  P. 

•ASER  CA<rtip;  FA.  Aatrfip-  Naasson)  oc- 
curs in  Tub.  i.  2  as  the  name  of  a  city  in  Galilee 
near  Thisbe,  which  see.  Hazob  is  probably  the 
place  intended.  A. 

A'SER,  Luke  ii.  36,  Rev.  vii.  6.     [Asher.] 


<"  O^JLO)  pif^it^t  ^^^  'J*^  nuces  (Ck>l.  L.  Jrab.). 

Dr.  WUaon  (Lands  of  the  BAU,  U.  892)  idenOfles  the 
c(mimon"flr"  (Pinus  syU'fstris)  ■vrlth  the  bnosh  of 
Scripture,  and  states  that  it  Is  "  frequently  se«n  in  Leb- 
anon, vrbere  it  is  kno^n  by  the  name  of  snuooTf^  but 


ASH 

ASBOIER  (2cmL>;  [Aid.  'Affiipdp:^  Barm), 
name  of  a  man  (1  Esor.  v.  32).     [Siseua.] 

ASH  ]T;S,  oren:  w/rvs:  pinus)  occurs  only 
in  b.  xliv.  14,  as  one  of  the  trees  out  of  the  wood 
of  which  idols  were  carved :  "  He  heweth  him  down 
cedars,  and  taketh  the  cypress  and  the  oak,  whidi 
he  strengtheneth  for  himself  among  the  trees  of  the 
forest:  he  planteth  an  ask^  and  the  rain  doth  nour- 
ish it."  It  is  impossible  to  determine  what  is  the 
tree  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word  oren ;  the  LXX. 
and  the  Vulg.  understand  some  species  of  pine-tree, 
and  this  rendering  is  supported  by  many  learned 
commentators,  amongst  whom  may  be  named  Mnn- 
ster,  C^vin,  and  Bochart;  and  some  of  the  Jewish 
Rabbis,  according  to  Celsius  (Jlierob.  i.  191),  bdieve 
that  the  oren  is  identical  with  the  Arabic  sanambtr, 
a  kind  of  pine,^  and  assert  that  the  aran  is  often 
coupled  with  the  arez  and  berosch^  as  though  all 
the  three  trees  belonged  to  the  same  nature.  Lu- 
ther understands  the  cedar  by  ortn.<'  RoeenmiilW 
thinks  that  the  stone^ine  (Pinus  pima,  Linn.)  is 
the  tree  denoted.  Celsius  is  inclined  to  think  thai 
the  oren  is  identical  with  a  tree  of  Arabia  Petnea, 
of  which  Abul  Fadli  makes  mention,  called  aron 
Of  the  same  opinion  are  Micbadis  (Sujjp.  ad  Lex. 
Heb.  129),  Dr.  Royle  (Cyc,  Bib,  LiL  art.  Oren), 
and  Dr.  Lee  (Lex.  Jleb.  s.  v.).  This  tree  is  de- 
scribed as  growing  chiefly  in  valleys  and  low  dis- 
tricts; it  is  a  thorny  tree,  bearing  grape-like  clus- 
ters of  berries,  whidi  are  noxious  and  bitto*  when 
green,  but  become  rather  sweet  when  they  ripen, 
and  turn  black.  Gesenius  ( Thes.  s.  v.)  is  in  finror 
oi  some  species  of  pine  being  the  .tree  intended. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  tree  of  which  Abd 
Fadli  speaks.  Sprengel  (Hist.  liei  Jlerb.  i.  14) 
thinks  the  aran  is  £he  caper-tree  (Cnpparis  qd- 
nosn,  Linn.).  Dr.  Royle  says  the  tree  appears  to 
agree  in  some  respects  with  Sulvadora  persica. 
Other  attempts  at  identification  have  been  made  by 
Faber  in  his  posthumous  MS.  notes  on  Biblical  Bot- 
any, and  Link  (Schrceder's  Botan.  Jmm,  iv.  162), 
but  they  are  mere  collectives,  llie  A.  V.  adopted 
the  translation  of  asA  in  all  probability  from  the 
similarity  of  the  Hebrew  oren  with  the  Latin  omms; 
and  Dr.  Royle  states  that  the  Oruus  Kurvpaau  is 
found  in  Syria,  but  thinks  it  is  not  a  true  native. 

Until  ftiture  inve8tigati<»i  acquaints  us  with  the 
nature  of  the  tree  denoted  by  the  aran  of  Abol 
Fadli,  it  will  be  fax  better  to  adopt  the  interpntft- 
tion  of  the  LXX.,  and  understand  some  kind  of 
pine  to  be  the  oren  of  Scripture.  Pinus  halipensis 
or  P.  maritima  may  be  intended.  Cdsius  (Uitroh. 
i.  193)  objects  to  any  pine  representing  the  ortn, 
because  he  says  pines  are  difficult  to  transplant, 
and  therefore  that  the  pine  would  ill  suit  the  words 
of  the  prophet,  "he  planteth  an  oren,''  This, 
however,  is  not  a  valid  objection :  the  larch,  for  in- 
stance, is  readily  transplanted,  and  grows  with  great 
rapidity,  but  it  is  not  a  native  of  Syria.  The  He- 
brew oren  Is  probably  derived  from  the  Arabic  verb 
aran,  "to  be  agile,"  "to  be  slender,"  or  "  grace- 
ful." W.  H. 


Dr.  Hooker  says  he  never  heard  of  P.  sylttstris  \n 
Syria,  and  thinlu  P.  halipensis  is  meant 

h  T^S  and  tTI'^  J,  cedar  and  cypress. 

c  Beading  tnS  instead  of  ^•^K,  "quia  ^^S  mm 
finali  minuflculo,  in  multis  codkis  Ebrsi  editSonibnt 
•cribatur,  quod  ry  Sain  wlmilHmimi  est "  (HiaU  I 
191). 
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A'SHAN  (?1J7  [tmoke]:  TAj^^.]  'Aitc^f, 
hiw^;  [Akx.  Ic^aa,  Airoy,  Ai<roy:]  ^^wn),  a 
aty  m  the  low  country  of  Judah  named  in  Josh. 
XT.  42  with  Libnah  and  Ether.  In  Josh.  xiz.  7, 
and  1  Chr.  it.  32.  it  is  mentioned  again  as  belonging 
to  Simeon,  but  in  company  with  Ain  and  Rimmon, 
vhich  (see  Josh.  xr.  31)  appear  to  have  been  much 
more  to  the  south.  Iij  1  Chr.  vi.  59,  it  is  given 
as  a  priests*  city,  occupying  the  same  place  as  the 

somewhat  similar  word  Ain  01V)  ^oea  lu  the  list 
of  Josh.  xxi.  16. 

In  1  Sam.  xzx.  30,  Chor-ashan  is  named  with 
Horman  and  other  cities  of  **the  South."     [The 

compound  name  (1^^  ^^)  means  (Ges.)  smok- 
mg  furnace,  or  (Fiirst)  tmtUing  fumact.^ 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onom,)  mention  a  village 
named  Bethasan  as  15  miles  west  of  Jerusalem; 
but  this,  though  agreeing  sufficiently  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  place  in  Josh.  xv.  42,  is  not  far  enough 
louth  for  th«  indications  of  the  other  passages; 
and  indeed  Euseb.  and  Jer.  discriminate  Bethasan 
from  *'  Asan  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon.''  It  has  nut 
jet  been  identified,  unless  it  be  the  same  as  Ain:  in 
liiieh  case  Kobinson  found  it  at  Al  Ghtuoeir.    G. 

*  The  identification  of  Ain  with  (Jhuioetr,  Dr. 
BobinsoQ  recalls  in  his  iSes.  ii.  204  (ed.  1858). 
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See  Anim.  The  Ashan  of  Simeon,  situated  on  tlie 
northern  limit  of  Palestine,  may  be  a  difibrent  one 
torn  the  Ashan  of  Judah  (Jos.  xix.  7 ;  1  Chron. 
iv.  32).    (Raumer,  PaUutina,  p.  173).    See  Cnoit- 

A8HAM.  II* 

ASHBITACVaL^'S  [/aftire,Ges.]:'E<roj8c{; 
[Comp.  ^A<Tf0d']  JuramerUum).  A  proper  name, 
but. whether  of  a  person  or  phwe  is  uucerUiin  (I 
Chr!  iv.  21).  Houbigant  would  undentaud  it  of 
the  ilatter,  and  would  render  **  the  house  of  Ash- 
bea**  by  Ueth-ashbea.  The  whole  clause  is  ub- 
scuPB.  The  Targum  of  K.  Joseph  (ed.  Wilkiiw) 
paraphrases  it,  *'and  the  family  of  the  bouse  of 
manufacture  of  the  fine  liuen  for  the  garments  of 
the  kings  and  priest),  which  was  handed  down  to 
the  house  of  Ealiba.''  W.  A.  W. 

ASH'BEL  (^21^^5:  'Acr^nA,  'Aaofi^p:  At- 
bel)^  a  son  of  Betyamin  ((}en.  xlvi.  21 ;  Num.  xxvL 
38;  1  Chr.  viii.  1).  Kespecting  the  sous  of  lieu 
jamin,  see  BKCHUii. 

ASH'BELITES,  THE  C*^2ltrSn  :  6 
*Aau$npli  [Vat.  yu;  Omp.  'A<rwjB»jAf:]  Asbe^ 
UUb).  The  descendants  of  Ashbkl  the  son  of  Ben 
jamin  (Num.  xxvi.  38).  W.  A.  W. 

ASH'CHENAZ  (TDS^'W:  'Ao-xco^t  ©• 
'AxovoCeoi  [Vat  A(rx]i  Alex.  Aerxeyef,  o»  A<r- 


Ashdod. 


Xorafcot  [-((Biot]:  Aacenez.)    Ashkenaz  (1  (}hr. 
i.  «;  Jer.  fi.  27).  W.  A.  W. 

ASHDOD.orAZCrnJS  (TT^^^H  [strong^ 
AoWoT  costfe] :  "AfwTOj,  LXX.  [commonly]  and  N. 
T.),  one  of  the  five  confederate  cities  of  the  Philis- 
tines, situated  about  30  miles  from  the  southern 
frontier  of  Palestme,  3  firom  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
•ad  neariy  midway  between  Gaza  and  Joppa.  It 
Mood  on  an  elevation  overlooking^  the  plain,  and  the 
wtaral  advantages  of  its  position  were  improved 
ky  fcitiftcations  of  great  strength.     For  this  reason 


it  was  probably  selected  as  one  of  the  seats  of  the 
national  worship  of  Dagon  (1  Sam.  v.  5).  It  was 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  47),  but 
was  never  subdued  by  the  Israelites:  it  appears  on 
the  contrary  to  have  been  the  point  for  conducting 
ofTensive  operations  against  them,  so  much  so,  that 
after  Uzziah  had  succeeded  in  breaking  down  the 
wall  of  the  town,  he  secured  himself  against  future 
attacks  by  establishing  forts  on  the  adjacent  hills 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  6):  even  down  to  Nehemiah*s  ai;e  it 
preserved  its  distinctiveness  of  race  and  langua'^e 
(Neh.  xiiL  33).     But  its'  chief  importance  aroas 
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from  its  position  on  the  high  road  from  PafesUne 
to  E(^t,  commanding  the  entrance  to  or  from  the 
latter  country:  it  was  on  this  accoimt  besieged  by 
rartaUf  the  general  of  the  Assyrian  king,  Sargon, 
about  B.  c.  71G.  apparently  to  frustrate  the  league 
formed  between  Uezelciah  and  Kgypt  (Is.  xx.  1). 
Its  importance  as  well  as  strength  is  testified  by 
the  protracted  siege  which  it  afterwards  sustained 
under  PsammetichuSf  about  b.  c.  630  (Herod,  ii. 
157),  the  effects  of  which  are  incidentally  referred 
to  by  Jer.  (xxv.  20).  That  it  recovered  from  this 
blow  appears  from  its  being  mentioned  as  an  inde- 
pendent power  in  alliance  with  the  Arabians  and 
others  against  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iv.  7).  It  was  de 
stroyed  by  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  v.  68,  x.  84), 
and  lay  in  ruins  until  the  Koman  conquest  of  Ju- 
dsEsa,  when  it  was  restored  by  Gabinius,  d.  c.  55 
(Joseph.  AnL  xiv.  5,  §  3;  B.J.  i.  7,  §  7),  and  was 
one  of  the  towns  assigned  to  Salome  alter  Herod's 
death  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  8,  §  1 ).  l*he  only  notice 
<^  Azotus  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  coimectioo  mih  Phil- 
ip's return  from  Gaza  (Acts  viii.  40).  It  is  now 
an  insignificant  village,  with  no  memorials  of  its 
ancient  importance,  but  is  still  called  JCsducL 

W.  L.B. 
*  Tet  the  present  site  is  not  wholly  destitute  of 
vestiges  of  its  ancient  £une.  A  few  discoveries  ^iU 
rewajnd  tBe  traveller's  search,  llie  high  mound 
which  probably  formed  the  acropolis  of  the  old  city 
cannot  be  mistaken,  covered  with  fragments  of  pot- 
tery, and  with  remains  of  cellars  or  cisterns  which 
excavations  recently  made  (1852)  have  laid  open. 
Here  nmst  have  been  the  citadel  which  for  29  years 
baffled  the  efforts  of  Fsammetichus  for  its  capture, 
the  longest  siege  (saj-s  Herodotus)  on  record  (see 
Kawlinson  on  Herod,  ii.  242).  From  the  top  of  this 
hill  may  be  seen  the  Mediterranean,  and  here  doubts 
less,  stood  the  fish-god,  Dagon  (1  Sam.  v.  8  ff.), 
where  he  could  survey  the  domain  over  which  he 
was  supposed  to  preside.  Two  marble  columns  re- 
main, one  prostrate  in  the  court  of  the  neighboring 
khan,  and  tlie  other  wrought  into  a  drinking  trough 
not  far  from  it ;  and  a  few  fragments  of  columns 
and  capitals  are  to  be  seen  built  into  a  SakUh  or 
watering-machine,  or  into  the  walls  of  goat  and 
sheep  pms.  Some  traces  of  masonry  occur  near 
the  Jafla  road,  which  may  have  belonged  to  the  city 
walls,  so  neariy  concealed  as  to  be  found  only  with 
special  pains.  There  is  also  a  large  caravanserai 
on  the  edge  of  an  a4jacent  marsh  (see  wood-cut), 
now  entirely  deserted,  but  once  an  important  sta- 
tion,  when  the  traffic  at  present  transferred  to  the 
sea  passed  this  way  between  S)Tia  and  Egypt  H. 

ASHa)ODITES,  THE  (D^'inn^THTT ; 
om.  ui  LXX.  [but  Comp.  and  9  MSS.  have  *hi&- 
riotl:  Azotii).  The  inhabitants  of  Ashdod,  or  Azo- 
tus (Keh.  iv.  7);  called  Abhoothites  in  Josh, 
xiii.  3  W.  A.  W. 

ASHa)OTH  pis'GAH  (n|p?n  r\r\tp^, 

from  ^5*^^,  "to  pour  forth;"  ^KarilioB  ^turydf 
[oncer^v^curycl:]  radices  [montis]  Phatga,  [A$e- 
doth  Phfttya] ),  a  curious  and  (since  it  occurs  in 
none  of  the  later  books)  probably  a  very  ancient 
term,  found  only  in  Deut.  iii.  17 ;  Josh.  xli.  3,  xiii. 
20:  and  in  Deut.  iv.  49,  A.  V.  "  springs  of  Pisgah." 
In  the  two  passages  dcorn  Deuteronomy  the  words 
form  part  of  a  formula,  by  which  apparently  the 
mountains  which  enck)se  the  Dead  S&k  on  the  east 
tide  are  defined.  Thus  in  iii.  17,  we  read,  "  the 
Axabah  *  also  (*'.  e.  the  Jordan  valley)  and  the 
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border,'  from  Cinnereth  (Sea  of  Galileie)  cnto  tin 
sea  of  the  :  Antbah,'  the  Salt  Sea,  under  Aahdoth 
hap-Pi^ah  eastward; "  and  so  also  in  iv.  49,  though 
here  our  translators  ha\-e  chosen  to  vary  the  for- 
mula for  English  readers.  The  same  inteotion  b 
evident  in  the  passages  quoted  frx>m  Joshuft;  and  in 
X.  40,  and  xiL  8  of  the  same  book,  Ashdoth  is  used 
alone  —  "  the  springs  "  —  to  denote  one  of  the  main 
natural  divisions  of  the  country.  The  only  other 
instance  of  the  use  of  the  woitl  is  in  the  highly 
poetical  passage,  Num.  xxi.  15,  "the  ^pourin^ 
forth  *  of  the  *  torrents,*  which  extendeth  to  She- 
beth-Ar."  This  undoubtedly  refers  also  to  the  east 
of  the  Dead  Sea. 

What  the  real  significance  of  the  tenn  may  be, 
it  is  impossible  in  our  present  ignorance  of  tbe 
country  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  detennine.  Doubt- 
less, like  the  other  topographical  words  of  the  Bible, 
it  has  a  precise  meaning  strictly  observed  in  its  use; 
but  whether  it  be  the  springs  poured  forth  at  the 
base  of  the  motmtains  of  Moab,  or  the  roots  or 
spurs  of  those  mountains,  or  the  mountains  them- 
selves, it  is  useless  at  present  to  conjecture.     G. 

ASHa)OTHITES,  THE  OiHTCKH  :  « 
'AC(&Tiot  [Vat  -uos] :  Axotii).  The  hihabitanti 
[strictly  "  inhabitant,'*  but  collective]  of  Ashdod, 
or  Azotus  (Josh.  xiU.  3).  W.  A.  W. 

ASHER,  Apocr.  [only  Tobit  L  2,  see  Asbb] 

and  N.  T.  A'SER  ("J^fbJ :  'Arfip  [Rom.  'Aa- 
(Hip  in  Ez.  xlviii.] :  Aser),  the  8th  son  of  Jacob, 
by  Zilpah,  Leah's  handmaid  (Gen.  xxx.  13).  Tha 
name  is  interpreted  as  meaning  "  happy,"  in  a  pas- 
sage frdl  of  the  paronomastic  turns  which  diAin- 
guish  these  very  ancient  records :  *•  And  Leah  said, 

*In  my  happmess  am  I  (*^"}tr  K^T),  for  the  daugh- 
ters will  call  me  happy  *  (^p^^tThf ))  and  she  called 

his  name  Asher*'  ("^^T^^X  «.  e.  "happy."  A  sim- 
ilar pbiy  occurs  in  the  blessing  of  Moses  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  24).  Gad  was  Zilpah's  other  and  elder  son, 
but  the  fortunes  of  the  brothers  were  not  at  all 
connected.  Of  the  tribe  descended  from  Asher  no 
action  is  recorded  diuing  the  whole  course  of  the 
sacred  history.  Its  name  is  found  in  the  varioos 
lists  of  the  tribes  which  occur  throughout  the  cer- 
lier  books,  as  Gen.  xxxv.,  xlvi. ;  Ex.  i. ;  Xum.  i.,  ii., 
xiii.,  dx!.,  and  like  the  rest  Asher  sent  his  chief  as 
one  of  the  spies  from  Kadesh-bamea  (Num.  xiiL). 
During  the  march  through  the  desert  his  place  was 
between  Dan  and  Naphtali  on  the  north  side  of  the 
tabernacle  (Num.  ii.  27);  and  after  the  conquest 
he  took  up  his  allotted  position  without  any  ^>eciay 
mention. 

llie  limits  of  the  territory  assigned  to  Asher  are. 
like  those  of  all  the  tribes,  and  especially  of  the 
northern  tribes,  extremely  difiScult  to  trace.  This 
is  partly  owing  to  oiur  ignorance  of  the  principle  on 
which  these  ancient  boundaries  were  drawn  and  re- 
corded, and  partly  frvm  the  absence  of  identification 
of  the  majority  of  the  places  named.  The  genera] 
position  of  the  tribe  was  on  the  sea^ore  from  Car- 
mel  northwards,  with  Manasseh  on  the  south,  Zeb- 
ulun  and  Issachar  on  the  southeast,  and  NaphtAli 
on  the  northeast  (Jos.  AnL  v.  1,  §  22).  The 
boundaries  and  towns  are  given  in  Josh.  xix.  24- 
31,  xvii.  10, 11,  and  Judg.  i.  81, 32.  From  a  com- 
parison of  these  passages  it  seems  plain  that  Dor 
( Tantwa)  must  have  been  within  the  limits  of  tht 
tribe,  ui  which  case  the  ioutheni  boundary  was 
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probaUj  onft  of  the  strauns  which  enter  the  Med- 
itemnean  south  of  that  place — either  Nahr  el- 
tk/tuk  or  Nakr  Zurka,  Following  the  beach 
round  the  promontorjr  of  Carmel,  the  tribe  then 
\iomeMed  the  maritime  portion  of  the  rich  plain  of 
KidraetoD,  probablj  for  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten 
milM  from  the  shore.  The  bouudarj  would  then 
appear  to  have  run  northwards,  possibly  bending  to 
the  east  to  embrace  Ahlab,  and  reaching  Zidon  by 
Ksnah  (a  name  still  attached  to  a  site  six  miles  in- 
land from  Stii),  whence  it  turned  and  came  down 
by  Tyre  to  Achxib  (Ecdippa,  now  e^Zib),'* 

This  territory  contained  some  of  the  richest  soil  in 
an  Pklestine  (Stanley,  p.  265 ;  Kenrick,  Phem,  p.  35), 
and  in  its  productiveness  it  well  fulfilled  the  prom- 
ise involved  in  the  name  "  Asher,'*  and  in  the  bless- 
ings which  had  been  pronounced  on  him  by  Jacob 
and  by  Moses.  Here  was  the  oil  in  which  he  was 
to  »dip  his  foot,"  the  '^ bread"  which  was  to  be 
"^fs^"  and  the  **royal  dainties"  in  which  he  was 
to  indulge;  *>  and  hers  in  the  metallic  manufiictures 
of  the  Phomicians  (Kenrick,  p.  38)  were  the  **  iron 
and  brass  "  for  his  **  shoes."  The  Phoenician  set- 
tlements were  even  at  that  early  period  in  ftill  vig- 
or; <*  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Asher  was  soon 
contented  to  partake  their  luxuries,  and  to  "  dwell 
among  them"  without  attempting  the  conquest 
sod  extermination  enjoined  in  regard  to  all  the 
Canaanites  (Judg  i.  31,  32).  Accordingly  he  did 
not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Accho,  nor  Dor,<' 
nor  Zkkm,  nor  Ahlab,  nor  Achzib,  nor  Uelbah,  nor 
Aphik,  nor  Kehob  (Judg.  i.  31),  and  the  natural 
consequence  of  this  inert  acquiescence  is  immedi- 
stdy  visible.  While  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  *>  jeop- 
srded  their  lives  unto  the  death  "  in  the  struggle 
against  Sisera,  Asher  was  content  to  forget  the  peril 
of  hb  fidlows  in  the  creeks  and  hariwrs  of  his  new 
affies  (Judg.  v.  17,  18).  At  the  numbering  of 
brad  at  Sinai,  Asher  was  more  niunerous  than 
either  E4>hraim,  Manasseh,  or  Beqjamin  (Num.  i. 
3^1),  but  in  the  reign  of  David  so  insignificant 
had  the  tribe  become,  \haX  its  name  is  altogether 
omitted  from  the  list  of  the  chief  .rulers  (L  Chr. 
xxriL  ld-22);  and  it  is  with  a  kind  of  astonish- 
nent  that  it  is  related  that  ^>  divers  of  Asher  and 
Minisirfi  and  Zebulun  "  came  to  Jerusalem  to  the 
PMMver  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxx.  11).  With  the 
exception  of  Simeon,  Asher  is  the  only  tribe  west 
of  the  Jonlan  which  furnished  no  hero  or  judge  to 
the  ttatk«.«  ^  One  name  alone  shines  out  of  the 
general  obscurity  —  the  aged  widow  *Anna  the 
danghter  of  Phanuel  of  the  tribe  of  Aser,*  who  in 
the  very  ckise  of  the  history  departed  not  from  the 
temple,  but  *  served  God  with  fiistings  and  prayers 
night  and  day  *  "  (Stanley,  p.  265).  G. 

ASH'ER  pttTH  Iforirtu,  Fiirst :  C^mp.] 
Alex,  'liff^p:  Ater).  A  place  which  formed  one 
boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  on  the  south 
(Josh.  xviL  7).  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius  on  the 
road  from  Shechem  to  Bethshan  or  Scythopolis, 
about  15  miles  from  the  former.     Three  quarters 
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a  Aehahaph(LXX.  K«a^  or  Kai^a)  must  be  Oiaifa. 
lobiiMOD'i  identiflcatton  (lU.  55)  in  surely  too  fiur  In- 
knd.  Alammelech  was  probably  on  the  Nahr  et-Me- 
(fc4,  a  Mbatury  of  the  Klshon.  Jiphthah-el  may  be 
Jt/at  (Rob.  Ul.  107).  Bethlehem  (BeU  Lahm)  b  10 
ttOn  inbnd  from  the  shore  of  the  bay  of  Chaifa  (Rob, 
p.  US);  and  as  It  was  In  Zebulun, It  flzes  the  dbtaooe 
If  Aiher^  boondaiy  as  leas  than  that  from  the  sea. 

ft  rer  the  crops,  see  Rob.  Ul.  108 ;  for  the  oil,  Ken- 
ilek,p.81;  Bebod,  p.  817. 


of  an  hour  from  T&b&»^  the  ancient  Thebes,  b  the 
hamlet  of  Teydsir^  which  Mr.  Porter  suggests  may 
be  the  Asher  of  Manasseh  {ffandb,  p.  318).  In 
the  Vat  MS.  the  LXX.  of  thb  passage  b  enturely 
corrppt  W.  A.  W. 

ASHETBAH  (nnttJb^),  the  name  of  a  Phos- 
nician  goddess,  or  rather  of  the  idol  itself.  Our 
translators,  following  the  rendering  of  the  IJCX. 
(a\o"Of )  and  of  the  Vulg.  {lucm%  transbte  the 
word  by  **  grove."  Almost  all  modem  interpniers 
however,  since  Selden  {De  DUs  Stpiis^  p.  343), 
agree  that  an  idol  or  image  of  some  kind  must  be 
intended,  as  seems  sufficiently  proved  from  such 
passages  as  2  K.  xxi.  7,  xxiii.  6,  in  the  btter  of 
which  we  find  that  Josiah  **  brought  out  the  Ashe- 
rah  "  (or  as  our  version  reads  "  the  grove  ")  »» from 
the  house  of  the  Lord."  lliere  can,  moreover,  be 
no  doubt  that  Asherah  b  very  closely  connected 
with  AsHTOKKTU  and  her  worship,  indeed  the  two 
are  so  placed  in  connection  with  each  other,  and 
each  of  them  with  Baal  (e^g,  Judg.  iii.  7,  comp. 
ii.  3;  Judg.  vi.  25;  1  K.  xviii.  19),  that  many 
critics  have  regarded  them  as  identical.  There  are 
other  passages,  however,  in  which  these  terms  seem 
to  be  dbtinguished  from  each  other,  as  2  K.  xxiii. 
13,  14, 15.  Movers  {Phdn.  i.  561)  first  pointed  out 
and  established  the  difference  between  the  two 
names,  though  he  probably  goes  too  fiu  in  consid 
ering  them  as  names  of  distinct  deities.  The  view 
nudntained  by  Bertheau  {Exeg.  JIandb.f  Richt, 
p.  67)  appears  to  be  the  more  correct  one,  that 
Ashtoreth  b  the  proper  name  of  the  goddess,  whibt 
Asherah  b  the  name  of  the  image  or  symbol  of  the 
goddess,  lliis  symbol  seems  in  all  cases  to  have 
been  of  wood  (see  «.  g.  Judg.  vi.  25-80;  2  K. 
xxiii.  14),  and  tJie  most  probable  etymology  of  the 

term  ("^tTM  =  "itt?**,  to  be  itraight^  direct)  indi- 
cates that  it  was  formed  of  the  straight  stem  of  a 
tree,  whether  living  or  set  up  for  the  purpose,  and 
thus  points  us  to  the  phallic  rites  with  which  no 
doubt  the  worship  of  Astarte  was  connected. 
[A8HTORETII.]     See  abo  Egypt.       F.  W.  G. 

ASH'BRITES,  THE  O'^tPSr!:  6  'A<rfipi 
Alex.  A<rrip'  Vulg.  om.).  The  descendants  of 
Asher  and  members  of  hb  tribe  (Judg.  i.  32). 

W.  A.  W. 

ASHES.  The  ashes  on  the  altar  of  bumt- 
ofibring  were  gathered  mto  a  cavity  in  its  surfitce, 

on  a  heap  called  the  apple  (C^-?))  ^°>  ^^  round 
shape  (Cramer,  de  Ara  exleriori)^  said  to  hav» 
sometimes  amoimted  to  300  Ors ;  but  thb  Maimon. 
and  others  say  b  spoken  hyperboUce.  Gn  tiie  days 
of  the  three  solemn  festivab  the  ashes  were  not  re> 
moved,  and  the  accumulation  taken  away  afterwards 
in  the  morning,  the  priests  casting  lots  for  the  of- 
fice (J/isAno,  Tamid^  i.  2,  and  ii.  2).  The  ashes 
of  a  red  heifer  burnt  entire,  according  to  regtUations 
prescribed  in  Num.  xix.,  had  the  ceremonial  effi- 
cacy of  purifying  the  unclean  (Ueb.  ix.  13),  but 
of  polluting  the  clean.      [Sacbifice.]      Ashes 

e  29don  was  then  dbtingubhed  by  the  name  Bab- 
bah  »» the  Strong/'  Josh.  xix.  28. 

<l  Thb  name  b  added  by  the  LXX.  Compare  Josh, 
xvil.  11. 

<  Thb  would  bo  well  compensated  for  if  the  ancient 
legend  could  be  proved  to  have  any  foundation,  that 
the  parenti  of  St.  Paul  resided  at  Obcala  or  Oush 
Chabb,  ».  «.  the  Ahlab  of  Asher  (Judg  i.  81).  See 
Bdand,p.  818.    [But  see  Acts  xxii.  &] 
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tbout  the  person,  eApecialiy  on  the  head,  wete  nied 
as  a  sign  of  sorrow.     [Mourning.]         H.  H. 

*  Jeremiah  (zxxi.  40)  speaks  of  "a  valley  of 
ashes;  *'  and  from  his  mention  of  *^  the  brook  of 
Kidron"  in  the  same  passage,  he  may  possibly 
refer  to  a  «* valley"  which  bore  this  name,  near 
Jerusalem.  But  the  prophet's  representation  there 
being  symbolic,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  how  fu  we 
are  to  regard  the  scenery  under  which  he  couches 
the  allegory  as  literal  and  how  &r  as  fictitious. 

At  a  lltUe  distaince  north  of  Jerusalem  are  several 
large  mounds  of  ashes  (one  of  them  40  feet  high), 
which  some  conjecture  may  be  as  old  as  the  age  of 
the  temple,  having  been  built  up  by  the  ashes  carried 
out  thither  from  the  altar  of  sacrifice  (Lev.  vi.  10, 
11).  So  much  curiosity  was  felt  respecting  these 
ashes  that  two  small  specimens  of  them  were  sub- 
mitted to  I^fessor  liebig,  who  found  them  on 
analysis  to  consist  largely  of  animal  and  not  of  veg- 
etable elements.  But  the  general  opinion  is  that 
they  are  the  accumulations  of  ashes  deposited  there 
from  soap  manufactories  which  formerly  existed  at 
Jerusalem.  The  fact  that  similar  mounds  occur  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ndbulus  (Sheciiem),  which  are 
known  to  be  formed  in  this  way,  would  seem  to  be 
decisive  on  this  question.  Travellers  have  observed 
them  also  near  Ghizzeh  (Gaza),  Ludd  (Lydda), 
and  RamUh,  where  the  Jews  never  offered  saoifices. 
See  Dr.  Kobmson's  Later  Res,  iii.  201.  The 
chemical  test,  as  he  suggests,  is  too  limited  for  de- 
termining the  character  of  the  entire  mass,  and  a 
few  particles  of  bones  might  easily  be  intermixed 
with  the  other  sodimenta.  Dr.  Sq>p  takes  notice 
of  these  ash-heaps  {Jerusalem  u.  das  heU,  Land, 
i.  250),  and  expresses  the  same  opinion  of  thdr 
origin.  Bu 

ASHIMA  (Wy^'l^H. :  'KtrtidB  [Vat.  -,r«-] ; 
[Comp.  'KcrtyM^  Asima)]  a  god  worshipped  by  the 
people  of  Hamuath.  The  worship  was  introduced 
into  Samaria  by  the  Hamathite  colonists  whom 
Shalmanezer  settled  in  that  land  (2  K.  xvii.  30). 
The  name  occurs  only  in  this  single  instance.  The 
Talmudists  say  that  the  word  signifies  a  goat  with- 
out hair,  or  ra^er  with  short  hair  (Buxtorf,  Lex. 
Taim,)^  and  frt>m  this  circumstance  Ashima  has 
been  regarded  as  identical  with  the  Mendesian  god 
of  the  Egyptians  (considered  by  the  Greeks  to  be 
Pan),  to  whom  the  goat  was  sacred,  lliis  god  has 
also  by  some  been  identifit-d  with  the  Phcenician 
god  Esmiin  (see  Winer,  Rtulw.)^  whose  name  is 
frequently  found  in  Phoenician  inscriptions  as  a 
component  of  the  names  of  persons,  and  who  is 
regarded  as  the  Phoenician  J^sculapius  (Gesen. 
Mon.  Phcen.  pp.  136,  347).  The  two  coi^ectures 
are  not  neces-sarily  discrepant,  since  to  the  Phceni- 
dan  EnnCin  belong  the  characteristics  both  of  Pan 
and  of  iEscukipius  (Movers,  Ph&nider^  i.  532). 
There  are  many  other  coi\jectures  of  Jewish  writers 
respecting  this  god,  but  they  are  of  no  authority 
whatever.  F.  W.  G. 

ASH'KELON,  AS'KELON,  Apocr.  AS'- 
CALON  Ol^r?lpW«  [perh.  miffratkm,  Ge- 
len.;  stonyy  Dietr.'];  once  **the  Eshkakmite," 
^pbn^-^n:  »Airic«U«r:  Saad.  ^ikiu«^ 
(note  the  change  frt>m  Aleph  to  Ain):  Ascalon\ 

a  The  usual  firam  would  be  bpt^V,  Aakkal.  Ra- 
nger (in  Oesenius,  p.  1476)  suggests'  that  the  uncom- 
mon termination  b  a  Philistine  fimn. 


ASHKELON 

one  of  the  five  dtki  of  the  k)rd8  of  thd  PluIistiiKi 
(Josh.  xiu.  3;  1  Sam.  vi.  17), but  leM  often  m» 
I  tioned,  and  apparently  less  known  to  tike  Jews  thai 
I  the  other  four.  This  doubtlev  arose  frtNn  ila  rs- 
I  mote  situation,  alone,  of  all  the  Philistine  towi^ 
on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
Iranean  (Jer.  xlvii.  7),  and  also  well  down  to  the 
!  south.  Gaza,  indeed,  was  still  frirther  south,  bot 
I  then  it  was  on  the  main  road  from  Egypt  to  the 
I  centre  and  north  of  Palestine,  while  Ashkelon  by 
'  considerably  to  the  left.  The  site,  which  retains 
1  ita  ancient  name^  fiilly  bears  'out  the  above  infer- 
jence;  but  some  indications  of  the  fiact  may  be 
I  traced,  even  in  the  scanty  notices  of  Ashkefam  which 
'occur  in  the  Bible.  Thus,  the  name  is  omitted 
from  the  list  in  Josh.  xv.  of  the  Philistine  towns 
fallmg  to  the  lot  of  Judah  (but  oomp.  Joseph.  AvL 
'  V.  1,  §  22,  where  it  is  specified),  although  Ekroo, 
I  Ashdod,  and  Gaza  are  all  named ;  and  considerable 
uncertainty  rests  over  ita  mention  in  Judg.  i.  18 
(see  Bertheau  in  Jh^g.  Handb.).  Somaon  went 
down  frt)m  Timnath  to  Ashkekm  when  he  slew  the 
thirty  men  and  took  thdr  spoil,  as  if  to  a  remote 
place  whence  his  expk)it  was  not  likely  to  be  beard 
of;  and  the  only  other  mention  of  it  in  the  histor- 
ical books  is  in  the  formulistic  passages.  Josh.  xin. 
3,  and  1  Sam.  vi.  17,  and  in  the  casual  notices  of 
Jud.  ii.  28;  1  Mace  x.  86,  xi.  60,  xiL  33.  The 
other  Philistine  cities  are  each  distinguished  by 
some  special  occurrence  or  fiict  connected  with  it, 
but  except  the  one  exploit  of  Samson,  Ashkelon  is 
to  us  no  more  than  a  name.  In  the  poetical  books 
it  occurs  2  Sam.  i.  20;  Jer.  xxv.  90,  xhii.  5,  7; 
Am.  i.  8;  Zeph.  ii.  4,  7;  Zech.  ix.  5. 

In  the  post>-biblical  times  Ashkelon  rose  to  con- 
siderable importance.  Near  the  town  —  thou^  aU 
traces  of  them  have  now  vaniahecl  —  were  the  temfde 
and  sacred  lake  of  Dcrceto,  the  Syrian  Venus;  ud 
it  shared  with  Gaza  an  infiunous  reputation  for  the 
steadfastness  of  its  heathoiism  and  for  the  crud- 
ties  there  practiced  on  Christians  by  Julian  (Re- 
land,  pp.  588,  590).  "  The  soil  around  tiie  town 
was  remarkable^  ibr  its  fertility ;  the  wine  of  Asca- 
k>n  was  celebrated,  and  the  Al-kenna  plant  flour- 
ished better  than  in  any  other  place  except  Can- 
opus  **  (Kenrick,  p.  28).  It  was  also  celebrated  fin- 
its  cypresses,  for  figs,  olives,  and  pomegranates,  and 
for  its  bees,  which  gave  their  name  to  a  valley  in 
the  neighborhood  (Kenrick,  p.  28 :  Edrisi  and  Ibn 
Batuta  hi  Bitter,  PaUisUnn,  p.  88).  It^  cmne  is 
familiar  to  us  in  the  *^  Eschalot  *'  or  **  Shallot^''  s 
kind  of  onion,  first  grown  there,  and  for  which  this 
place  was  widdy  known.  ^The  sacred  doves  of 
Venus  still  fill  with  their  oooings  the  luxuriant  gar- 
dens which  grow  in  the  sandy  hollow  within  the 
rumed  walls"  (Stanley,  p.  257).  Ashkelon  played 
a  memorable  part  in  the  struggles  of  the  Crusades. 
*■*■  In  it  was  intrenched  the  hero  of  the  last  gleam 
of  history  which  has  thrown  its  light  over  the 
plains  of  Philistia,  and  within  the  walls  and  towen 
now  standing  Richard  held  his  court**  (Stanley, 
Und),  By  the  Mohammedan  geographers  it  wu 
called  *>the  bride  of  Syria*'  (Sctaultens,  Iwkx 
Geogr.). 

»'  The  position  of  the  town  is  naturaUy  very 
strong.  The  walls  are  built  on  a  ridge  of  rodi 
which  winds  in  a  semicircular  curve  around  the 
town  and  terminates  at  each  end  in  the  sea.  There 
is  no  bay  or  shelter  for  ships,  but  a  small  haibor 
towards  the  east  advanced  a  little  way  into  the 
(own,  and  anciently  bore,  like  that  of  Gaxa.  the 
name  of  Miyumas  *'  (Kenrick,  p.  28). 
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I&  tilt  Ume  of  Origen  some  wells  of  remarkable 
ifaspe  nvre  sbown  near  the  town,  which  were  be- 
Beved  to  be  thoee  dog  by  Isaac,  or  at  any  rate,  to 
be  of  the  time  of  the  patriarchs.  In  connection 
with  this  tradition  may  be  mentioned  ,the  &ct  that 
in  the  Samaritan  verdon  of  Gen.  xx.  1,  2,  and 

xxn.  1,  Afikelon  (]lbr:D    «)  is  put  for  the  «»Ge- 
rar  **  of  the  Hebrew  text  G. 

*  A  word  should  be  said  of  the  present  site  of 
Aahkekx^     Gesenius  speaks  of  a  vilkge  there  still, 
hearing  the  ancient  name;  but  in  fact  not  a  living 
soul  dweDs  any  longer  within  the  proper  precincts 
of  the  old  city,  though  a  little  east  of  the  ruins  is 
a  cluster  of  some  twenty  mud  hovels  surrounded 
by  a  few  palms  and  other  trees.     The  name  is  un- 
known on  the  spot  except  by  tradition.     The  tes- 
timony of  aD  trarellcrs  b  the  same:  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  a  more  desolate  scene,  a  sadder  spec- 
tack  of  the  wasting  effects  of  time,  and  of  the  havoc 
of  war,  than  the  ruins  of  Ashkelon  present  to  us. 
"  A  lofty  and  abrupt  ridge  begins  near  the  shore,* 
nms  up  eastward,  bends  round  to  the  south,  then 
to  the  west,  and  finally  northwest  to  the  sea  again, 
farming  an  irregular  amphitheatre.     On  the  top  of 
this  ridge  ran  the  wall,  which  was  defended  at  its 
siUent  angles  by  strong  towers.      The  specimens 
which  still  exji^  along  the  southeast  and  west  sides 
diow  that  it  was  very  high  and  thick,  built,  how- 
ever, of  small  stones,  and  bound  together  by  broken 
columns  of  granite  and  marble.  .  .  .    These  extra- 
ordinary (higments,  tilted  up  in  strange  confusion 
tkng  the  sandy  ridge,  are  what  generally  appear 
in  the  pictures  of  Askdon,  and  impart  such  an  air 
of  dewiJatlon  to  the  view.  .  .  .     The  whole  area  is 
now  planted  over  with  orchards  of  the  various  kinds 
of  fruit  which  flourish  on  this  coast  .  .  .  From  the 
top  of  these  tall  fragments  at  the  southeast  angle 
of  the  wall,  we  have  the  whole  scene  of  desolation 
before  us,  stretching,  terrace  after  terrace,  quite 
down  to  the  sea  on  the  northwest      The  walls 
must  have  been  blown  to  pieces  by  powder,  for  not 
efen  earthquakes  could  toss  these  gigantic  masses 
of  masonry  into  such    extraordinary  attitudes" 
(Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  ii.  328  ff.).     ^>  Not  a 
solitary  column  stands  upright,  and  not  a  building 
ean  be  traced  even  in  outline,  though  a  few  stones 
of  a  wall  are  here  and  there  seen  in  their  places. 
Deep  wells  are  frequently  met  with,  with  curbnBtones 
of  marble  or  granite;  columns,  mostly  of  granite, 
exist  everywhere  in  vast  numbeiB  —  scores  of  them 
may  be  seen  projecting  from  the  ruinous  wall  along 
the  efiff  over  the  sea,  and  some  lie  half  buried  in 
the  sands  below''    (Porter's  Handbook^  i.  269). 
We  seem,  as  we  stand  there,  to  hear  echoing  through 
the  ruins  those  words  of  Zephaniah  (ii.  4),  spoken 
25  centuries  ago:  '^Ashkelon  shall  be  a  desola- 
tion '* ;  and  of  Zechariah  (ix.  5) :  *^  Ashkelon  shall 
not  be  inhabited.'*  H. 

ASH'KBNAZ  (TJ?^'K:  'AffxaydO  A$ce- 
nez\  one  of  the  three  toiis  of  Gomer,  son  of  Ja- 
pbei  (Gen.  x.  3),  that  is,  one  of  the  peoples  or 
tribes  bekmging  to  the  great  Japhetic  divisi<m  of 
the  human  race,  and  springing  immediately  fh>m 
that  part  of  it  which  bears  the  name  of  Gomer. 
The  original  seat  of  the  people  of  Ashkenaz  was 
undoubtedly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Armenia,  since 
they  are  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (IL  27)  in  oonnec- 
tioo  with  the  kingdoms  of  Ararat  and  Minni.    We 
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•  Note  here,  as  in  th«  Aiabie,  the  sabstttatkm  of 
UnktAUph. 


are  not,  however,  on  this  account  to  conclude  that 
they,  any  more  than  the  Gomerites  in  general,  were 
confined  to  this  locality.  Assuming  here,  what 
will  be  more  properly  discussed  under  the  word  Ja- 
phet,  that  the  Japhetic  tribes  migrated  from  their 
original  seats  westward  and  northward,  thus  peo- 
pling Asia  Minor  and  Europe,  we  may  probably 
recognize  the  tribe  of  Ashkenaz  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  name  of  Lake  As- 
conius,  and  in  Europe  in  the  name  Sctnd-isk^  Scand" 
inavia.     Knobel  ( Vmertaftl,  p.  35)  regards  the 

word  as  a  compound  (T^3"C27S),  the  latter  element 
being  equivalent  to  the  Gr.  y4yoSy  Lat-  gens^  genus^ 
Eng.  kind^  kin;  the  meaning  therefore  being  the 
^s-race.  If  this  be  so,  it  would  seem  that  we  here 
find  the  origin  of  the  name  Asia,  which  has  sub- 
sequently been  extended  to  the  whole  eastern  part 
of  the  world.  Knobel  considers  that  Ashkenaz  is 
to  be  identified  with  the  (kmian  race.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,'  though  possessing  little  weight  as  ev- 
idence for  this  view,  that  the  rabbins,  even  to  the 

present  day,  call  Germany  t^SlTK.  The  opifiion 
of  Gorres  ( Volkertafel,  p.  92)  that  Ashkenaz  is  to 
be  identified  with  the  Cymry  or  Gaelic  race  seems 
less  probable  than  that  of  KnobcL        F.  W.  G. 

*In  1  Chr.  i.  6  and  Jer.  Ii.  27  the  word  is 
spelled  in  the  A.  V.,  as  in  the  Genevnn  version, 

ASHCHENAZ.  A. 

ASH'NAH  (njrpW  [</*e  tirmuj.  Jinn]),  the 
name  of  two  cities  of  Judnh,  both  in  the  Shtfeiah 
or  Lowland ;  (1)  named  between  Zorea  and  Zaiioah, 
and  therefore  probably  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem  (Josh. 
XV.  33;  "Ao-o-o;  [Comp.  Aid.  Alex.  'AtrydQ  A^ 
ena);  and  (2)  between  Jiphthah  and  Nezib,  and 
therefore  to  tlie  ^».  W.  of  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xv.  43 ; 
[Icufa;  Aid.  AJx.  'Afffvvd;  Comp.  'Aacan^d'-] 
I-Jsna).  Each,  according  to  Robinson's  map  (1857). 
would  be  about  16  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  there* 
fore  corresponding  to  the  Bethasan  of  the  Ono- 
mast.  Kusebius  names  another  place,  ^Atrvdy  but 
with  no  indication  of  position.  G. 

ASHTENAZ  (tj^rf  b?,  of  uncertain  origm, 
yet  see  Hitzigon  Dan.  i.  3,  and  compare  the  form 

T3?tt?S,  Gen.  X.  3:  LXX.,  'Afiifff^pi^^^yV  ^^\f 
(?');'  'Aad>ay4{y  Theodot:  [Ay^henez,  'Yu]g.], 
Asphaz,  Aoiezer,  Syr.),  the  master  of  the  eunuchs 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  i.  3).  B.  F.  W. 

ASH'RIBL  (^'^ItrW :  'Ecrpt^A;  [Vat.  Acr- 
fptiriK:']  Esriet).  Probably  A.SRIEL.,  the  son  of 
Alanasseh  (1  Chr.  vii.  14).  W.  A.  W. 

ASHTERATHITE  (*n'n;^tr?7 :  i»A«r- 
roMoBi  [Vat  -dei]:  AstarothiUs),  '  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Ashtaroth  (1  Chr.  xi.  44)  beyond 
Jordui.  Uzzia  the  Ashterathite  was  one  of  Da- 
vid's guard.  W.  A.  W. 

ASHTAROTH,  and  (once)  ASTAROTH 
(nSnri^r'?  '"  'Affrap^B'  Astarolh  [in  Josh.  xiiL 
31,  Ala..'  A<r$dp«fi;  in  1  Chr.  vi.  71,  'Aaifip<&0; 
Alex.2  PofAooB;  Comp.  Aid.  'Aaropc^]),  a  city  on 
the  E.  of  Jordan,  in  Bashan,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Og,  doubtless  so  called  fix)m  being  a  seat  of  the 
worship  of  the  goddess  of  the  same  name.  [AsH- 
TOBETii.]  It  is  generally  mentioned  as  a  descrip- 
tion or  definition  of  Og, — who  »*  dwelt  in  Ashta- 
roth in  Edrei "  (Deut  i.  4),  "^at  Ashtaroth  and  al 
Edrei''  (Jodi.  xiL  4,  xiii.  12),  or  *'who  was  at 
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Ashtaroth  "  fix.  10).  It  fell  into  pomeasion  of  the 
haif  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xiii.  31),  and  was 
given  with  its  suburbs  or  surrounding  pasture-lands 

(K^'J?^)  to  the  Gcrehonitea  (1  Chr.  vi.  71  [66], 
the  other  Levitical  city  in  this  tribe  bdug  Golan. 
In  the  list  in  Josh.  xil.  27,  the  name  is  given  as 

Beeshterah  (quasi  5  ^"^^  =  "house  of  A.;" 
Reland,  p.  621;  Gesenius,  The$,  pp.  175  a,  196 
tm,  1083).  Nothing  more  is  heanl  of  Ashtaroth. 
It  is  not  named  in  any  of  the  lists,  such  as  those 
in  Chronicles,  or  of  Jeremiah,  in  which  so  many 
of  the  trans-Jordanic  places  are  enumerated.  Je- 
rome (Onam.  Astaroth)  states  that  in  his  time  it 
lay  six  miles  fix)m  Adra,  which  again  was  25  fh>m 
Bostra.  He  further  (Astaroth  Camaim)  and  Eu- 
sebius  speak  of  two  xanal^  or  castella,  which  lay 
nine  miles  apart,  "  mter  Adaram  et  Abilam  civita- 
tes."  One  of  these  was  possibly  that  first  named 
abo^-e,  and  the  other  may  have  been  Ashteroth- 
Kamaim.  The  only  trace  of  the  name  yet  recov- 
ered in  these  interesting  districts  is  TelC-AsIderah 
or  Ashcrah  (Ritter,  Syriti,  p.  819;  Porter,  ii.  212), 
and  of  this  nothing  more  than  the  name  is  known. 
Uzziah  the  Ashterathite  is  named  in  1  Chr.  xi.  44. 

G. 
•ASHTAROTH   (nvnr? :   Judg.  ii. 
13t  Oi  'AoT^cu;  X.  6,  al  'AaraptiB;  1  Sam.  vii. 
8,  xii.  10,  tA  &\<nj;  vii.  4,  tA  iKtrn  'A^rropo^; 

xxxi.  10,  with  n*3,  t^  'Acrraprttoyy  Alex,  -ri-: 
Astaroth^  the  plural  of  Asiitoketh,  which  see. 

A. 

ASHTBROTH-KARNA1M  (n'nipc?? 

0^3^12 = «  Ashtaroth  of  the  two  horns  or  peaks ; " 

Sam.  Vers.    T^TX^^tV :   Saad.  ^uV^Ju^-H  • 

*Aarapi^  Koi  (Alex,  omits  iral)  Kc^tvaiy:  Aatai-oth 
Cnmaim),  a  place  of  very  great  antiquity,  the 
abode  of  the  Rephaim  at  the  time  of  the  incursion 
of  Chedorloomer  (Cien.  xiv.  5),  while  the  cities  of 
the  plain  were  still  standing  in  their  oasis.  The 
name  reappears  but  once,  and  that  in  the  later  his- 
tory of  the  Jews,  as  Camaim,  or  (^afnion  (1  Mace, 
v.  26,  43,  44;  2  Maoc.  xii.  21,  20;  Joseph.  AnL  xii. 
8,  §  4),  **  a  strong  and  great  city  "  "  liard  to  be- 
siege," with  a  "  temple  {rh  rtfuvoi)  of  Ataigatis  " 
(t^  ^ArofryaTfTov),  but  with  no  indication  of  its 
looility,  beyond  its  being  in  "  the  land  of  Galaad.* 
It  is  usually  assumed  to  be  the  same  place  as  the 
preceding  [Ashtaroth],  but  the  few  facts  that 
can  be  ascertained  are  all  against  such  an  identifi- 
cation. 1.  The  affix  "  Kamaim>"  which  certainly 
indicates  some  distinction,^!  and  which  in  the  times 
of  the  Maccabees,  as  quoted  above,  appears  to  have 
superseded  the  other  name.  2.  The  fiict  that  Eu- 
sebius  and  Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon,  though  not 
very  clear  on  the  point,  yet  certainly  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  Ashtaroth  and  Astaroth-Ganiaim, 
dcsciibing  the  latter  as  a  KUfA^  /jitytar^  t^j  *Apo- 
$iasy  vicus  grandis  in  anguk>  Bataiueie.  3.  Some 
weight  is  due  to  the  renderings  of  the  Samaritan 
version,  and  of  the  Arabic  version  of  Saadiah,  which 
give  Ashtaroth  as  in  the  text,  but  Ashteroth-Kar- 
naim  by  entirely  difierent  names  (see  above).  The 
first  of  these,  Aphiniih^  does  not  appear  to  have  been 


a  This  was  held  by  the  Jews  at  the  date  of  the  Tal- 
mud  to  refer  to  its  situation  between  two  high  peaked 
bins  (see  Sukkah,  fol.  2),  though  it  more  probably 
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yet  recognized;  but  the  second,  ef-Sononm,  en 
hardly  be  other  than  the  still  important  place  wfakb 
continues  to  bear  precisely  the  same  name,  on  tlic 
Hi^  route,  about  25  miles  south  of  Damasens,  sad 
to  the  N.  W.  of  the  Ltjah  (Burckh.  p.  55;  Kttff, 
Synn^  p.  812).  Perhaps  it  is  some  confirmatioa 
of  this  riew  that  while  the  name  Kamaim  refen  to 
some  double  character  in  the  deity  there  worshipped, 
u-Sanamein  is  also  dual,  meaning  «*the  two  idob.*" 
There  accordingly  we  are  dbposed  to  fix  the  site  of 
Ashteroth-Karnaim  in  ^e  absence  of  fuither  evi- 
dence. G. 

*  BIr.  Porter  is  very  confident  that  **  Kamaim  " 
refers  to  the  figure  of  Ashteroth.  At  Kunnvit 
(Kenath,  Num.  xxxii.  42)  in  Lejah,  the  aociciit 
Argob,  he  found  *»a  colossal  head  of  Ashteroth, 
sadly  broken,  in  front  of  a  little  temple,  of  whicfa 
probably  it  was  once  the  chief  idol.  The  crescent 
moon  which  gM'e  the  goddess  the  name  *■  Camaim  * 
(two-homed)  is  on  her  brow.'*  Elsewhere  a]» 
among  the  massive  ruins  of  the  deserted  cities  these 
he  saw  **  sculptured  images  of  Astaite,  with  the 
crescent  moon,*'  showing  bow  prevalent  was  this 
form  of  worship,  and  what  its  characteristic  symbol 
was  (AsHTORETH).  See  his  Giant  CUk»  of 
Bathatif  pp.  12,  43.  H. 

ASHTORETH  (n:jhr">  :  'Airrdfrm:  A»- 
iartht  [Aitnroth]\  the  principal  female  divinity  of 
the  Phoenicians,  as  Baal  was  the  principal  male  di- 
vinity. It  is  a  peculiarity  of  both  names  that  they 
fi^uently  occur  in  the  plural,  and  are  associated 
together  in  this  form  (Judg.  x.  6;  1  Sam.  viL  4, 
xii.  10).  Ciesenius  ( Thes.  s.  w.)  maintained  that  by 
these  plurals  vrere  to  be  understood  statues  of 
Baal  and  Astarte;  but  the  more  correct  view  secmi 
to  be  that  of  Movers  {Phdn,  1.  175,  602),  that  the 
plurals  are  used  to  indicate  difierent  noodificatiaos 
of  the  divinities  themselves.  In  the  earlier  boob 
of  the  O.  T.,  only  the  plural,  Ashtaroth,  occurs, 
and  it  is  not  till  the  time  of  Solomon,  who  intro- 
duced the  worship  of  the  Sidonian  Astarte,  and 
only  in  reference  to  that  particular  goddess,  Asbtc- 
reth  of  the  Sidonians,  that  the  singular  is  found  in 
the  0.  T.  (1  K.  xi.  5,  33;  2  K.  xxiu.  13).  Tlie 
worship  of  Astarte  was  very  ancient  and  very 
widely  spread.  We  find  the  plural  Astaroth 
united  with  the  acyunct  Kamaim  as  the  name  of  a 
city  as  eariy  as  the  time  of  Abraham  {Gen.  xiv.  5), 
and  we  read  of  a  temple  of  this  goddess,  appar- 
ently as  the  goddess  of  war,  amongst  the  Philis- 
tines in  the  time  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10).  From 
the  connection  of  this  goddess  with  Baal  or  Bel, 
we  should  moreover  naturally  conclude  that  she 
would  be  fomid  in  the  Assyrian  pantheon,  and  b 
fact  the  name  Ishtar  appears  to  !«  deariy  identified 
in  the  list  of  the  grcAt  gods  ot  Assyria  (Layard, 
N.  and  B.,  pp.  352,  629 ;  Rawlinson,  Early  Jlistory 
of  Baboon,  Lond.  1854,  p.  23;  Rawlinson,  Ifti-od- 
otusy  i.  634).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
this  Assyrian  goddess  is  the  Ashtoreth  of  the  OM 
Testament  and  the  Astarte  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. The  wcn^ip  of  Astarte  seems  to  have  ex- 
tended wherever  Phoenidaif  cokmies  were  founded, 
llius  we  find  her  name  in  inscriptions  still  existing 
in  the  island  of  Cyprus  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Citium,  and  also  at  Carthage  (Gesen.  Moh.  PAom. 
pp.  125,  449),  and  not  unfrequently  as  i 


aUndes  to  (he  worship  of  the  homed  gndiWi,  the 
"^  mooned  Ashtaroth.** 
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In  PhcKnicbn  proper  nameB,  as  ''Aarapros^  'Ai35«- 
rrttpror,  AtXttarrdpros  (Joseph,  c  Ap,  i.  18).  The 
name  oeeun  moreover  written  in  Egyptian  hiero- 
^jphks,  as  Aitart  (Ges.  Thes.  s.  y.  For  evideooe 
of  her  wi<ie-«pread  wwship  see  aiao  Eckhel,  Doct. 
Num.  iii.  369  ff.).  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
Rodiger,  in  his  recently  published  Addenda  to  Ge- 
senius's  Thetaurtu  (p.  106),  notices  that  in  the 
tnscriptlcMi  on  the  sarcophagus  of  a  king  named 
Esmonazar,  discovered  in  January,  1355  (see  Kob- 
inson,  iii.  dis,  note),  the  founding,  or  at  least  resto- 
Fatkn,  of  the  temple  <tf  this  goddess  at  Sidon,  is 
attributed  to  him  and  to  his  mother  Amashtoreth, 
who  is  further  styled  priestess  of  Ashtoreth. 

If  now  we  seek  to  ascertain  the  character  and 
attributes  of  this  goddess,  we  find  oursdves  in- 
volved in  considerable  perplexity.  There  can  be 
110  doubt  that  the  general  notion  symbolized  is 
that  of  productive  power,  as  Baal  syinbolizes  that 
of  generative  power,  and  it  wouM  be  natural  to 
condude  that  as  the  sun  is  the  great  symbol  of  the 
latter,  and  therefore  to  be  identified  with  Baal,  so 
the  moon  is  the  symbol  of  the  former  and  must  be 
identified  with  Astarte.  That  this  goddess  was  so 
typified  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  The  ancient 
name  of  the  city,  Ashtaroth-Kamaim,  ah«ady  re- 
Cened  to,  seems  to  indicate  a  homed  Astarte,  that 
is,  an  image  with  a  crescent  moon  on  her  head  like 
the  Egyptian  Atbor.  At  any  rate  it  is  certain  that 
■he  was  by  some  ancient  writers  identified  with  the 
moon;  thus  Locian  \^De  Syria  Deo,  4)  says,  'Atr- 
rdprriP  f  iyir  HoKw  %e\riyairir  ifAfitveu*  And 
again  Uerodian,  v.  0,  10,  OujKUflcuf  *oii  utts  'A<r- 
rpoJfxn^  (»  grecixed  form  of  Astarte)  6vo/id{ovfft, 
c^tkirtip  «Iwu  9iKovTi$.  On  these  grounds 
Movers,  Winer,  Reil,  and  others  maintain  that 
origtnaUj  Ashtoceth  was  the  moon-goddess.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  be  now  ascertauied 
that  the  Assyrian  Ishtar  was  not  the  moon-god- 
dess, but  the  planet  Venus  (Kawlinson,  Herod. 
L  c),  and  it  is  certain  that  Astarte  was  by  many 
aocieiit  writers  identified  with  the  goddess  Venus 
(or  Aphrodite)  as  well  as  also  with  the  planet  of  that 
name.  The  name  itsdf  seems  to  be  identical  with 
oar  word  iUar^  a  word  very  widely  spread  (San- 
AxiL,    tarn ;   Zend,  stardom, ;   Pehlevi,   a^aran ; 

Pers.  S  \UumI;  utoroA ;  Gr.  harf\p  ;  Lat.  tttUa, 

Though  this  derivation  is  regarded  as  doubtfid  by 
Keil,  from  the  absence  of  the  initial  7  in  all  the 
presumed  representatives  of  the  word  {KSmge,  i. 
lea,  En^.  tr.  i.  189),  it  is  admitted  by  Gesenius, 
Flint,  Movers,  and  most  Hebrew  critics  on  appar- 
ently good  grounds.  On  the  whole  it  seems  most 
fikeiy  that  both  the  moon  and  the  pUnet  were 
looked  upon  as  s}-mbols,  under  difierent  aspects 
and  perhaps  at  different  periods,  of  the  goddess, 
just  as  each  of  them  may  in  different  aspects  of 
the  heavens  be  regarded  as  the  **  queen  of  heaven.'* 
The  inquiry  as  to  the  worship  paid  to  the  god- 
dess is  not  less  perplexed  than  that  of  the  heavenly 
body  in  which  she  was  symbolized.  Movers  {Ph&n, 
007)  distinguishes  two  Astartes,  one  Carthaginian- 
Sidonian,  a  rirgin  goddess  symbolized  by  the  moon, 
the  other  Syro-Phoenician  symbolized  by  the  planet 
Veons.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  the  worship  of  Astarte  became  identified  with 
that  of  Venus:  thus  Cicero  (</e  NaL  Dear.  iii.  23) 
speaks  of  a  fourth  Venus, »» Syria  Tyroque  concepta, 
qnai  Aitarte  vocatur,'*  and  that  this  worship  was 
fj^ni^^M]  with  the  most  impure  and  licentious 
12 
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rites  is  apparent  firom  the  close  oonneiUon  of  tliU 
goddess  with  Asheilvii,  or,  as  our  tramilators  ren- 
dered the  word,  "groves."  It  is  not  necessary 
that  we  should  here  enter  further  into  the  very  per- 
plexed and  tuvolting  sul|ject  of  the  worship  of  this 
goddess.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  the 
inquiry  may  find  ample  details  in  Movers'  Phdni- 
zUr^  already  referred  to,  and  in  Creuzer*s  SymboUk, 

F.  W.  G. 

ASH'UR  ("T-1"".rH  [Wadb,  Ges,,  possibly  Afro, 
FUrst]:  »A«rxSi  *A(ri6p  [Vat.  2o/»a];  [Alex.  Air- 
J«J,  Affxovpi  Comp.  ^Aao^p'-]  Ashur^  Assur), 
the  "fiither  of  Tekoa,"  1  Chr.  ii.  24,  iv.  5  [which 
probably  means  that  he  was  the  founder  or  prince 
of  that  village.     See  Tekoa]. 

ASH^RITBS,  THE  (^-l^tTS^  :  6  Batriph 
[Vat.ea<r«tffi;]  Alex.  Bcurovp;  [Comp. 'A(r«f)(:] 
Gessuri).  Tbu  name  occurs  only  in  the  enumer- 
ation of  those  over  whom  Ishbosheth  was  made 
king  (2  Sam.  ii.  9).  By  some  of  the  okl  inter 
preters  —  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Vulgate  versions  — 
and  in  modem  times  by  Rwald  {fJejuJi.  iii.  145), 
the  name  is  taken  as  meauing  the  Geshurites,  the 
members  of  a  small  kingdom  to  the  S.  or  S.  £.  of 
Damascus,  one  of  the  petty  states  which  were  in- 
cluded under  the  general  title  of  Aram.  [Aram  * 
Geshur.]  I1ie  diificulty  in  accepting  this  sub 
stitution  is  that  Geshiur  had  a  king  of  its  own, 
Talmai,  vrhote  daughter  moreover  was  married  to 
Darid  somewhere  about  this  very  time  (1  Chr.  iii. 
2,  compared  with  4),  a  circumstance  not  consistent 
with  his  being  the  ally  of  Ishbosheth,  or  with  the 
latter  beuig  made  king  over  the  people  of  Ge- 
shur. Talmai  was  still  kuig  many  years  after  this 
occurrence  (2  Sam.  xiii.  37).  In  addition,  Geshur 
was  surely  too  remote  from  Mahanaim  and  from  the 
rest  of  I^bosheth's  territory  to  be  intended  here. 

It  would  therefore  be  perhaps  safer  to  follow 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  which  has  Beth-Asher, 

"It^M  n**?,  "  the  house  of  Asher,"  a  reading  sup- 
ported by  several  MSS.  of  the  original  text,  which, 
omitting  the  Vau,  have  '^'^i^SH  (Davidson,  fftbr. 
Text,  ad  loc.).  <'  The  Asherites  "  will  then  denote 
the  whole  of  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  above 
Jezreel  (the  district  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon),  and 
the  enumeration  will  proceed  regularly  from  north 
to  south,  Asher  to  Bei\jamin.  I1ie  form  "Ash- 
erite  '*  occurs  in  Judg.  i.  32. 

The  reading  of  the  LXX.  was  eridently  quite 
difierent ;  but  what  it  was  has  not  been  yet  recog- 
nized. 

There  is  clearly  no  reference  here  to  the  Asshurim 
of  Gen.  XXV.  8.  G. 

ASH'VATH  (n)^:^:  »Air(e;  [Vat]  Alex. 
AffuB;  [Omp.  'A<rovd$;  Aid.  'AarodS-]  Asoth). 
One  of  the  sons  of  Japhlet,  of  the  tribe  of  Ashei 
(1  Cbr,  vii.  33).  W.  A.  W. 

A^IA  ifi  *A<r(a:  [Ana]).  The  passages  in 
the  N.  T.  where  this  word  occurs  are  the  foUowing: 
Acts  ii.  9,  ri.  9,  xri.  6,  xix.  10,  22,  28,  27,  xx.  4, 
16,  18,  xxi.  27,  xxvii.  2;  Rom.  xvi.  5  (where  the 
true  reading  is  *Aartas)\  1  Cor.  xri.  19;- 2  Cor.  i. 
8;  2  Tim.  i.  15;  1  Pet  i.  1;  Rev.  i.  4, 11.  [Chikf 
OP  Asia.  See  Abiarch.s.]  In  all  these  passages 
it  may  be  confidently  stated  that  the  word  is  used, 
not  for  *>  the  continent  of  Asia,''  nor  for  what  we 
commonly  understand  by  "  Asia  Minor,"  but  for  a 
Roman  province  which  embraced  the  western  part 
of  the  penhisuki  of  Asia  Biinor,  and  of  which  F^h- 
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efiis  Mas  t be  capital.  This  province  originated  m 
the  bequest  of  Atlalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  or  king 
uf  Asia,  who  left  by  will  to  the  K'oman  Kepullic 
his  hereditary  dominions  in  the  west  of  the  penin- 
sula (».  c.  133).  Some  rectifications  of  the  fron- 
tier were  made,  and  "Asia*'  was  constituted  a 
province.  Under  the  early  Emperors  it  was  rich 
and  flourishing,  though  it  had  been  severely  plim- 
dered  under  the  Kepublic.  In  the  division  made 
by  Augustus  of  senatorial  and  imperial  provinces, 
it  was  placed  in  the  former  class,  and  was  governed 
by  a  proconsul.  (Hence  oyBuiraTot,  Acts  xix.  38, 
and  on  coins.)  It  contained  nuuiy  iniix)rtant  cities, 
among  which  were  the  seven  churches  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse, and  it  was  di\ided  usto  assize  districts  for 
judicial  business.  (Hence  ayopaioi,  >•  e.  iifi^pai. 
Acts,  ilnd.)  It  is  not  possible  absolutely  to  define 
the  inland  boundary  of  this  provmce  during  the 
life  of  St.  Paul :  indeed  the  limits  of  the  provinces 
were  frequently  undergoing  change;  but  generally 
it  may  be  said  that  it  included  the  territory  an- 
ciently Bubdirided  into  JCulis,  Ionia,  and  Doris,  and 
afterwards  into  M}-8ia,  Lydia,  and  Caria.    [Mysla, 

LVCIA,  BlTHYMA,  PHKYCIA,  GaLATIA.] 

Meyer's  comment  on  Acts  xn.  6  is  curious,  and 
neither  necessary  nor  satisfactory.  He  supposes 
that  the  divine  intimation  given  to  St.  Paul  had 
reference  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  as  opposed  to 
Europe,  and  that  the  apostle  supposed  it  might 
have  reference  simply  to  Asia  cis  Taurum,  and 
therefore  attempted  to  penetrate  into  Bithynia.^ 
ITie  view  of  Meyer  and  De  Wette  on  Acts  xxvii.  2 
(and  of  the  former  on  Acts  xix.  10),  namely,  that 
I  he  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  is  intended,  involves  a 
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bad  givgraphical  mistake;  for  this  term  •*Aaia 
Minor"  does  not  seem  to  hate  been  so  applievl  tiD 
some  centuries  after  the  Christian  era.  Mo 
the  mistake  introduces  conlbsion  into  both 
tives.  It  is  also  erroneous  to  speak  of  Asia  in  the 
N.  T.  as  A.  proconsularis ;  for  this  phrase  abo 
was  of  later  date,  and  denoted  one  of  Constantioe's 
subdivisions  of  the  province  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing. 

In  the  books  of  Maccabees,  where  nefiawice  is 
made  to  the  pre-pro%'incial  period  of  this  district 
(b.  c.  200-150),  we  frequently  encount«-  the  word 
Asia  in  its  eariier  sense.  The  title  "  King  of  Asia '" 
was  used  by  the  Seleucid  monarchs  of  Antioch,  aod 
was  claimed  by  tliem  even  after  it  more  properly 
belonged  to  tiie  immediate  predecessors  of  Attains 
(see  1  Mace.  xi.  13 ;  Conybeare  and  Howson'a  Life 
and  JCpistles  of  St.  Pnuly  ch.  xiv.;  Marquardt^s 
Rdm.  AUerthumer,  m.  130-140).  J.  S.  H. 

ASIAR'CHiE  ('A<ri<^x«*  I»'i^*cip€*  Aaiat, 
Vulg. :  thte/of  Asia,  A.  V. :  Acts  xix.  31),  officen 
chosen  annually  by  the  cities  of  that  part  of  the 
prorince  of  Asia  of  which  Ephesus  was,  under  Ko- 
man  government,  the  metropolis.  They  had  charge 
of  the  public  games  and  religious  theatrical  apets 
tacles,  the  expenses  of  which  they  bore,  as  was  done 
by  the  holders  of  \fiTovfrylcu  at  Athens,  and  the 
eediles  at  Rome  (Niebuhr,  iii.  35;  Gibbon,  xt.  ii. 
205,  ed.  Smith).  Their  office  was  thus,  in  great 
measure  at  least,  religious,  and  they  are  in  conse- 
quence sometimes  called  iLpxi^p^^s,  and  their  office 
Upc»<rvini  {Mart.  S.  Pdycarp.  in  Patr.  Ap.  c  21 
[cf.  c.  12]).  Probably  it  represented  the  retigioua 
element  of  the  ancient  Panionian  league;  to  the 


Greek  Imperial  Copiwr  Coin  ("medallion")  of  Laodicea  of  Phijgia;  Commodus;  with  name  of  Asiaich. 

tH)T. :  AYTKAIMAYP  .  ANTONEINOCCE.    Bust  of  Emperor  to  right.     Rev. :  EniAIAniTP  HTOCACIAP  . 
AAOAIKEON  NEOKOPQN.     Figure  In  triumphal  quadriga  of  lions,  to  left. 


territorial  limits  of  which  also  the  circle  of  the 
f\mctions  of  the  Asiarclis  nearly  corresponded. 
(See  Herod,  i.  142.)  Officers  called  hvKidpx^i  are 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  GG5),  who  exercised  ju- 
dicial and  civil  functions,  subject  to  the  Koman 
firovenmient;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  tliat 
the  Asiarchs  exercised  any  but  the  religious  func- 
tions above-mentioned.  Modestinus  names  Br 
Buviapx^f^  "^^  Kainro5oifaf)xta  as  religious  offices 
in  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia,  The  office  of  Asiarch 
was  annual,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  pro- 
viizijttl,  but  might  be  renenved ;  and  the  title  appears 
u>  have  been  continued  to  tliose  who  had  at  any 


,  time  held  the  office.     From  its  costliness,  it  was 
often  (&eO  conferred  on  a  citizon  of  the  wealthy 
I  city  of  Tralles  (StralK),  xiv.  G49).      Philip,  the 
j  Asiarch  at  the  time  of  St.  Polycarp's  mart>-rdom, 
I  was  a  Trallian.      Coins  or  inscriptions  bearing  the 
I  names  of  persons  who  had    ser>'ed  the  offi^  of 
I  Asiarch  once  or  more  times,  are  known  as  belong- 
ing to  the  following  cities:  Aphrodisias,  Cyzicus, 
I  II>-p«epa,  Laodicea,  Pergamus,  Philadelphia,  Sardis, 
I  Smyrna,  Th}-atira.      (Aristid.  Or,  xxn.  518,  ed. 
I  Dind.;  Eckhel,  ii.  507,  iv.  207;  Bickh,  Inscr.  vd. 
ii. ;  Van  Dale,  Dutsert.  p.  274  ff. ;  Krause,  dcita^ 
tes  iVeociwKS,  p.  71;  Wetstem,  On  Acts  xix. ;  Aker- 


a  •Meyer  has  eaticeUed  this  remark  in  his  later  edi-  cosst  of  the  Peninsular  Asia,  as  In  Acts  U.  9  and  ri  9 
tlons.    He  now  limits  Asia  In  Acts  xvi.  6  to  the  westrm  >  H. 
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Herod,  v.  3fi 
H.  W.  P. 


NuwmmiHc  lUuttr, 
Hammond,  On  N.  T,) 

ASIBI'AS  CA<rf iSrai  [Vat  -jSei-] ;  Alex.  A«n- 
/iios;  [AM.  ^Affi^ias'^  Jammebiaa).  One  of  the 
■ons  of  Fboros,  or  Parosh,  in  1  Eadr.  iz.  26,  whose 
nanie  oeenpiei  the  place  of  Mal<chijah  in  £zr.  z. 
35.  W.  A.  W. 

A'SIEL  (^H^iC.*^  [created by  God]:  'A<r«^\: 
AsUl).  1.  A  Simeonite  whoae  descendant  Jehu 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  35). 

8.  One  of  the  five  swift  writers  whom  Esdru 
wat  commanded  to  take  to  write  the  law  and  the 
historr  of  the  world  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  24). 

W.  A  W. 

ASITHA  CA<rii^;  [Vat.  M.  Tcuruipa'  Gns- 
pha),  1  Esdr.  v.  29.     [Uasupha.] 

AS'KBLON,  Judg.  i.  18;  1  Sam.  vi.  17;  2 
Sam.  i.  20.     [Ashkklon.] 

•  ASMA'VBTH.     [Azmavkth.] 

ASMODETTS  OlPipW:  'AtrfiuOdtof,  Tob. 

iii.  8),  the  same  as  *p  '"T^y  which  in  Job  zzxi.  12, 
Ac,  means  "destruction,"  and  'AwoXA^wy,  Rev. 
ix.  11  [Apollyon],  where  he  is  called  "a  king, 
the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit,''  and  6  *Q\o9ptvav^ 
Wisd.  xviiL  25,  where  he  is  represented  as  the 
^Evil  ai^'*  (Ps.  kxviii.  49)  of  the  plague. 
(Schleusner^s  Thesaur.  s.  v.)  From  the  &ct  that 
the  Talmud  (cod.  Gitdn,  Eccles.  L  12)  calls  him 

^TaJ'T  H':S::,rcx<toiu?mOTi(cf.Lightfoot,i5ror. 
Hebr.  et  Taltn,  in  Luke  xi.  15),  some  assume  him 
to  be  identical  with  Beelzebub,  and  othe»  with  Az- 

xaeL  Hie  name  is  derived  either  from  ^^^^^  to 
destroy,  or,  according  to  Reland  (Winer,  f.  v.), 
from  a  Persian  word  =  Te(f>i^€ii>.  In  the  book 
of  Tobit  this  evil  spirit  is  represented  as  loving 
Sara,  the  daughter  of  Kaguel,  and  causing  the 
death  of  seven  husbands,  who  married  her  in  suc- 
cession, on  the  bridal  night;  gaining  the  power  to 
do  ao  (as  is  hinted)  through  their  incontinence. 
Tobias,  instructed  by  Raphad,  bums  on  "  the  ashes 
of  porftmie ''  the  heaii  and  liver  of  the  fish  which 
be  caught  in  the  Tigris;  "  the  which  smell  when  the 
evil  spirit  had  smelled,  he  fled  into  the  utmost  psrts 
of  Egypt,  and  the  angel  bound  him "  (Tob.  viii. 
3). 

It  is  obviously  a  vain  endeavor  to  attempt  to  ra- 
tionalize this  story  of 

.     .     .    **  AsmodeuB  with  the  fishy  ftune 
That  drove  him,  though  enamored,  fnm  the  spouse 
Of  Tobifs  eon,  and  with  a  vengeance  sent 
From  Hediii  post  to  Egypt,  there  Cut  bound," 

since  it  is  throughout  founded  on  Jewish  demon 
ology,  and  "the  loves  of  the  angels,**  a  strange 
£uicy  derived  from  Gen.  vi.  2.  Those,  however, 
who  attempt  this  task  make  Asmodcus  the  demon 
of  impurity,  and  suppose  merely  that  the  fumes 
deadened  the  passions  of  Tobias  and  his  wife.  The 
Rabbu  (among  other  odd  fobles)  make  this  demon 
the  of&pring  of  the  incest  of  Tubal-eain  with  his 
sister  Noema,  and  say  (in  allusion  to  Sobmon*s 
many  wives)  that  Asmodeus  once  drove  him  from 
his  kingdom,  but  being  diqxMsessed  was  forced  to 


a  Asp  (the  Qxoek  iovts,  the  latin  tupis)  has  by 
sooM  been  derived  flrom  thf>  Ileb.  HDS,  ''to  gather 
n^^  hi  allosioo  to  the  coiling  liabits  of  Uio  snake  wtien 
ftt  ra>t;  trat  this  etymology  is  very  hnprohable.     We 


serve  hi  building  tJe  temple,  which  he  did  noise 
le^y,  by  uiu:iiis  of  a  mysterious  stone  Shamir 
(Cahnet,  ».  v.  and  Fragments^  P-  271,  where  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  fimcifril  and  groundless  specula- 
tion). F.  W.  F. 

AS'NAH  (njpS  {thQm-huh\i  'Atreydi 
Asena).  The  children  of  Asnah  were  among  the 
Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerubbabd  (E».  il. 
50).  In  the  parallel  list  of  Neh.  vii.  52  the  name 
is  omitted,  and  in  1  Esdr.  v.  31  it  is  written  As- 
ANA.     [See  also  Asenatii.]  W.  A.  W. 

[ASNAPTAR  (so  correcUy  A.  V.  ed.  1611; 
in  later  eds.)]  ASNAPTER  ("113^K :  Syr. 
Espid:  'Aa-ffivaubdp ;  [Vat  Afftvyoufap ;  Alex. 
Na^op:]  Asenaphar),  mentioned  in  Kzr.  iv.  10, 
mih  the  epithets  "  great  and  noble,"  as  the  person 
who  settled  the  Cuihasans  in  the  cities  of  Samaria. 
He  has  been  variously  identified  with  Shalmaneser, 
Sennacherib,  and  Esar-haddon.  Of  the  three  the 
third  is  the  most  probable,  as  (lesenius  says,  since 
in  ver.  2  of  the  same  chapter  the  Cuthseans  at- 
tribute their  settlement  to  that  king.  But  on  the 
whole,  as  this  is  but  slight  evidence,  it  seems  better 
to  accept  Patrick's  view  {Cuinm.  in  loco)^  that 
Asnapper  was  "  some  great  commander,  who  was 
intrusted  by  one  of  these  kings  to  conduct  them, 
and  bring  them  over  the  river  Euphrates,  and  see 
them  settled  in  Samaria."  G.  E.  L.  C. 

A'SOM  ('A«r«{/*:  Asom),  1  Esdr.  ix.  33.     [Ha- 

SHUM.] 

ASP  (ins,  pethen:  kffwlst  5f)i«»v,  fixa-t- 
XicKos'  fl^pw,  basilUcus.  The  Hebrew  word  oc- 
curs in  the  six  following  passages:  Deut.  xxxii.  33; 
Ps.  Iviii.  4,  xci.  13;  Job  xx.  14,  16;  Is.  xi.  8.  It 
is  expressed  in  the  passages  trom  the  Psalms  by 
adder  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  and  by  asp  in  the 
maigin.  Elsewhere  the  text  of  the  A.  Y.  hai 
as/>o  as  the  representative  of  the  original  word 
pethen, 

lliat  some  kind  of  poisonous  serpent  is  denoted 
by  the  Hebrew  word  is  dear  from  the  passages 
quoted  above.  We  further  learn  from  Ps.  Iviii.  4, 
that  the  pethen  was  a  snake  upon  which  the  ser- 
pent-charmers  practiced  their  art.  In  this  passage 
the  wicked  are  compared  to  *^  the  deaf  adder  that 
stoppeth  her  ear,  which  will  not  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  charmers,  charming  never  so  wisely; "  and 
from  Is.  xi.  8,  "  the  sucldng  child  shall  play  on 
the  hole  of  the  asp,*'  it  would  appear  that  the 
pethen  was  a  dweller  in  holes  of  walls,  Ac.  The 
question  of  identity  is  one  which  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  determine.  Bochart  contributes  nothing  in 
aid  to  a  solution  when  he  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  pethen  is  the  mp  {flieroz.  iii.  156),  for  this 
species  of  serpent,  if  a  species  be  signified  by  the 
term,  has  been  so  vaguely  described  by  authors, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  say  what  known  kind  is 
represented  by  it.  I1ie  term  n^  in  modem  zo<  logy 
b  generally  restricted  to  the  Vipera  aspis  of  La- 
treille,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  the  name, 
amongst  the  ancients,  stood  for  diflferent  kinds  of 
venomous  serpents.  Solinus  (c.  xxvii. )  says,  "  plures 
diversseque  sunt  aspidum  species; "  and  iElian  (A". 
Anim,  x.  31)  asserts  that  the  E^ptians  enumerate 

thiuk  that  the  words  are  onomatopoottt,\  ftlluJIug  tc 
tile  hiiwing  sounds  serpents  make :  of.  Lat.  asp-jrare- 
The  shield  («unric)  is  no  doubt  derived  from  the  form 
of  the  animal  at  rest. 
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sixteen  lands  of  ojp.  Bruce  ibou;  ht  that  the  atp 
of  the  aodeota  should  be  referred  :o  the  ceratti^s, 
whik  Cuvier  considered  it  to  be  the  ]'?gyptian  cobra 
(A'aia  haje).  Be  this,  however,  an  it  may,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  name  peihen 
is  specific,  as  it  is  mentioned  as  distinct  from  acdiuby 
tkephy^atiy  tsipk^M,  ^.,  names  of  other  members 
of  the  Oph'uUa, 

Oedmann  ( Vermi9ch.  SammL  v.  81)  identifies 
the  j)eihen  with  the  Coluber  tebetinvs,  Linn.,  a 
species  described  by  Forsk&l  (Desc,  Anim.  p.  15). 
KosenmiiUer  {NoL  ad  llieroz.  iil.  156),  Dr.  Lee 

(//e6.  I^x,  s.  ▼.  IHQ),  Dr.  Harris  (NoL  Hist,  of 
Bible,  art  Aq>),  Col.  H.  Smith  (Cyc.  Bib.  UL 
art.  SerjKrU),  believe  that  the  ptUien  of  Scripture 
is  to  be  identified  with  the  Coluber  balnn  of  Fors- 
kal.  Oedmann  has  no  hesitation  in  establishing  an 
identity  between  the  C.  lebetinus  and  the  C.  bastnn ; 
but  from  Forskal^s  descriptions  it  is  most  probable 
tliat  the  two  species  are  distinct.  The  whole  ar- 
gument that  seeks  to  establish  the  identity  of  the 
Coluber  baOnn  with  the  pethen  of  Scripture  is  based 
entirely  upon  a  similarity  of  sound.  Rosenmiiller 
thinks  that  the  Arabic  word  bcetan  ought  to  be 
written  pcetan,  and  thinks  there  can  be  ilo  doubt 
that  this  species  represents  the  pethen  of  Scripture. 
Oedmann *s  argument  also  is  based  on  a  similarity  of 
sound  in  the  words,  though  he  adduces  an  addi- 
tional proof  in  tlie  hct  that,  according  to  the 
Swedish  naturalist  quoted  above,  the  common  people 
of  C}'prus  bestow  the  epithet  of  kouphe  {kov^)^ 
**  deaf,'*  upon  the  C.  lebtfinus.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, believe  that  this  species  is  absolutely  deaf,  for 
he  says  it  can  hear  well.  This  epithet  of  deafiiess 
attributed  to  the  C.  lebeiinut  Oedmann  thinks  may 
throw  light  on  the  passage  in  Ps.  Iriii.  5,  about 
"  the  deaf  adder.** 

As  regards  the  opinion  of  Rosenmiiller  and  others 
who  recognize  the  pethen  under  the  bcetan  of  Fors- 
k&),  it  may  be  stated  that,  even  if  the  identity  is 
allowed,  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever  on  the 
subject,  for  the  Coluber  bcetan  of  Forskal  has  never 
lieen  determined.  If  C.  bcetan  =  C.  UbetirmSj  the 
species  denoted  may  be  the  Kchis  arenicdn  (tox- 
icoa)  of  Egypt  (Catalogue  of  Snakes  in  Biit.  M. 
i.  20).  I^bably  all  that  naturalists  have  ever 
lieard  of  the  C.  batin  is  derived  fVom  two  or  three 
lines  of  description  given  by  ForskEl.  "  The  whole 
body  is  spotted  with  black  and  white;  it  is  a  foot 
in  length,  and  of  the  thickness  of  two  thumbs; 
oviparous;  its  bite  kills  in  an  insiant,  ard  the 
wounded  body  swells."  The  evidence  afforded  by 
the  deaf  snake  of  Cyprus,  and  adduced  in  support 
of  his  argument  by  O^mann,  is  of  no  value  what- 
ever; for  it  must  l)e  remembered  that  the  audition 
in  all  the  ophidia  u  very  imperfect,  as  all  the  mem- 
l)crs  of  this  order  are  destitute  of  a  tympanic 
carity.  The  epithet  "deaf,"  therefore,  as  f^  as 
relates  to  the  power  all  serpents  possess  of  hearing 
ordinary  sounds  may  reasonably  be  applied  to  any 
snake.  Vulgar  opinion  in  this  country  attributes 
"deafness"  to  the  adder;  but  it  would  be  very 
unreasonable  to  infer  from  thence  that  the  adder 
of  this  country  {Ptlias  Bei'us)  is  identical  with  the 
"  deaf  adder  "  of  the  58th  Psalm !  Vulgar  opin- 
ion in  Cyprus  is  of  no  more  value  in  the  matter  of 
identification  of  species  than  vulgar  opinion  in  Eng- 
land. A  preliminary  proof,  moreover,  is  necessary 
for  the  argument  The  snake  of  Cyprus  must  be 
demonstratai  to  occur  in  Egypt  or  the  Holy  Land — 
1  fact  which  has  never  yet  been  pn^-ed,  though,  as 


ASP 

was  stated  above,  the  aoake  of  Cyprus  ( C.  lebethm 
may  be  the  same  as  the  iLchis  aremcoia  of  Nortk 
Africa. 

Very  absurd  are  some  of  the  explanations  whicfa 
commentators  have  given  of  the  passage  concerning 
the  "deaf  adder  £at  stoppeth  her  ean;"  tht 
Rabbi  Solomon  (according  to  Bochart,  iii.  163) 
asserts  that  "  this  snake  becomes  deaf  when  old  in 
one  ear;  that  she  stops  the  other  with  dust,  feii 
she  should  hear  the  charmer's  voiee.**  Othoi 
maintain  that  "  she  applies  one  ear  to  the  ground 
and  stops  the  other  with  her  taiL"  That  tudi 
errors  should  have  prevailed  in  former  days,  when 
little  else  but  foolish  marvels  filled  the  pages  of 
natural  history,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  and  no 
allusion  to  them  would  have  been  made  here,  if  this 
absurd  error  of  "  the  adder  stopping  her  ears  with 
her  tail "  had  not  been  perpetuated  in  oar  own  day. 
In  Bythner's  Lyre  of  David,  p.  165  (Dee's  transla- 
tion, 1847 ! ),  the  following  explanation  of  the  word 
pethen,  without  note  or  comment,  occurs:  ^Atp, 
whose  deafiiess  marks  the  venom  of  his  malice,  as 
though  impenetrable  even  to  charms.  It  is  deaf  of 
one  ear,  and  stops  the  other  with  dust  or  its  tail, 
that  it  may  not  hear  incantaU<»is."  Dr.  Thomson 
also  {Land  and  Book,  p.  155,  I^ondon,  1859 ! )  seems 
to  give  credence  to  the  &ble  when  he  writes: 
"  There  is  also  current  an  opinion  that  the  adder 
will  actually  stop  up  his  ev  with  his  tail  to  fortify 
himself  against  the  influence  of  music  and  other 
charms."  It  is  not,  then,  needless  to  observe,  in 
confutation  of  the  above  error,  that  no  serpent  pos- 
sesses external  openings  to  the  ear. 

The  true  explanation  of  Ps.  Iviii.  4  is  simply  ai 
follows:  There  are  some  serpents,  individuals  of 
the  same  species  perhi^,  which  defjr  all  the  at- 
tempts of  the  charmer:  in  the  language  of  Script- 
ure such  individuab  may  be  termed  deaf.  The 
point  of  the  rebuke  consists  in  the  fact  that  the^ 
then  was  capable  of  hearing  the  charmer's  song,  hot 
refused  to  do  so.  The  individual  case  in  question 
was  an  exception  to  the  rule.  If,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, the  expression  "  deaf  adder  "  denoted  some 
species  that  was  incapable  of  hearing,  whenee  it 
had  its  specific  name,  how  could  there  be  any  force 
in  the  comparison  which  the  pwlniist  makes  with 
wicked  men? 


Egyptian  Cobra.     {Naia  haje.) 

Serpents,  though  comparatively  speaking  deaf  to 
ordinary  sounds,  are  no  doubt  capable  of  hearing 
the  sharp,  shrill  sounds  which  the  charmer  produoei 
either  by  his  voice  or  by  an  instrument;  and  tliis 
comparative  deafiaess  is,  it  appears  to  us,  Me  xer\ 
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rtatnn  wby  such  tounds  as  the  charmer  makes  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect  In  the  sul^ect  under  treat- 
ment. [SKRPENTMirHARMiNO.]  As  the  Egyptian 
eobra  is  more  frequently  than  any  other  species  the 
Mnlject  upon  which  the  serpent-charmers  of  the 
BlUe  lands  practice  their  science,  as  it  is  fond  of 
conneaKng  itself  in  walls  and  in  lioles  (Is.  xi.  8), 
and  as  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  derivation  of 
the  Hebrew  word  pethenf^  has  reference  to  the  ex- 
panding powers  of  this  serpent's  neck  when  irri- 
tated, it  appean  to  us  to  have  a  decidedly  better 
daim  to  represent  the  pethen  than  the  very  doubt- 
Ihl  species  of  Coluber  bcBtan,  which  on  such  slender 
grounds  has  been  so  positively  identified  with  it. 

W.  H.  . 

ASPAL^ATHUS  (iunrd^MBos  itpoffidrwy; 
Comp.  -rdKoBoS'  balsatnum),  the  name  of  some 
sweet  perfume  mentioned  in  Ecclus.  xsdv.  15,  to 
which  Wisdom  compares  herself:  ^  I  gave  a  sweet 
■ndl  like  cinnamon  and  aspalathus.'*  The  question 
as  to  what  kind  of  plant  represents  the  as[«Blathus 
of  the  ancients  has  long  been  a  puzzling  one.  From 
Theoeritos  (Id.  iv.  57)  we  learn  that  the  aspalathus 
was  of  a  thorny  nature,  and  (fbom  I(L  xxiv.  87) 
that  the  dry  wood  was  used  ftw  burning.  Pliny 
(//.  N.  xii.  24)  says  that  aspalathus  grows  in 
Cyprus;  that  it  is  a  white  thorny  shrub,  the  size 
of  a  moderate  tree;  that  another  name  for  this 
plant  was  eryscfptruni  or  8C€ptrum^  "  sceptre,"  or 
"  red  sceptre,*'  a  name  perhaps  which  it  owed  to 
the  &ct  c^  the  flowers  clustering  along  the  lengUi 
of  the  branches;  but  in  another  place  (xxiv.  13) 
he  speaks  of  tupahthus  as  distinct  from  the  ery- 
iceptrum,  as  growing  in  Spain,  and  commonly  em- 
pbyed  there  as  an  ingredient  in  perfumes  and  oint- 
ments. He  states  that  it  was  employed  also  in  the 
washing  of  wool.  Theophrastus  {Hist.  PlrinL  ix. 
7,  §  3,  ed.  Schneider)  enumerates  oBpnlathm  with 
cinnamon,  cassia,  and  many  other  articles  which 
were  osed  for  ointoients,  and  appears  to  spe^  of  it 
as  an  Eastern  production.  In  Fr.  iv.  33  he  says 
it  is  sweet-scented  and  an  astringent  Diosoorides 
(i.  19)  says  that  the  aspnlathw  was  used  for  the 
purpose  of  tJiickenJng  dlntment. 

It  appears  that  there  were  at  least  two  kiiids  or 
varieties  of  plants  known  by  the  name  of  a^pal- 
alhu;  for  all  the  authorities  cited  above  clmriy 
make  mention  of  two:  one  was  whi^  inodorous, 
and  inferior;  the  other  had  red  wood  under  the 
bark,  and  was  highly  aromatic  The  plant  was  of 
so  thorny  a  natnre  that  Plato  {Repub.  p.  616  A, 
ed.  Bekker)  says  cruel  tyrants  were  punished  with 
it  m  the  lower  work!. 

(jerarde  (Herbal^  p.  1625)  mentions  two  kinds 
of  aqKihikus :   atpoL  albicans  torulo  dtreo,  and 
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•  \  Hr  a  ^  n^,  V.  eomp.  hkut.  distendere,  whence 

^n^^,  limeHy  ntpote  ad  concakandnm  expansum. 
Dm  Greek  vvtfwr  teems  to  bo  connected  with  this  wcmi. 


8ee  Wknt,  Concord,  s.  v.     Ths  Arab,  boitan  (    yjyj) 
ataxmn,  may  bare  reference  to  expansion.       ^^ 

b  On  this  sat^jeet  8tr  W.  Hooker  In  a  letter  writes, 
*^  We  mmt  not  go  to  Conwd.  scopariuSy  albeit  that  may 
poaen  tbe  two  needftil  qoaUfications.  It  is  peculiar 
to  the  Canary  Islands.  Many  plants  with  fhigrant 
cooti  sn  called  Boae-roots.  Such  i»  the  Li^um  alotts^ 
the  Ugn  sloes  of  Scripture ;  and  there  is  the  poSiapi^a 
•f  Diosoortdes,  whkh  came  flrem  Uacedonia.  A  late 
tesraed  (Hend  of  mine  writes,  '  This  wan  certainly  Un- 
acQs%  RJiodiola  rosea^  figured  as  such  by  Paricinson 
Id  his  Thtatrwn  Batanieytrit  ttfter  Lobel.    Soon  after 


(ispaLrvbem.  ^  The  latter,"  he  says,  « is  the  bettet 
of  the  two :  its  smell  is  Uke  that  of  the  rose,  wh^oe 
the  name  Lignum  Rhodium,  rather  than  from 
Rhodes,  the  place  where  it  is  said  to  grow."  The 
Lignum  Rhodianum  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the 
substance  indicated  by  the  (upahthus;  the  plant 
which  yields  it  is  the  Concobmbu  tcopnriut  of 
Linnaeus.^  Dr.  Royle  {Cycl.  Bib.  IM.  s.  v.)  is 
Inclined  to  believe  that  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the 
Himalayan  mountains,  the  Myrica  sapida  of  Dr. 
Wallich,  is  the  article  indicated,  because  in  India 
the  term  Darshishan,  which  by  Avicenna  and 
Serapion  are  used  as  the  Arabic  synonyms  of 
aspalathusy  is  i^)plied  to  the  bark  of  this  tree.  If 
the  aspalaUius  of  the  Apocrypha  be  identical  with 
the  aspalathus  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  clear  that  the 
locality  for  the  plant  must  be  sought  nearer  home, 
for  Theocritus  evidently  mentions  the  aspalathus  as 
if  it  were  familiar  to  the  Greek  colonists  of  Sicily 
or  the  south  of  Italy  in  its  growing  state.  For 
other  attempts  to  identify  the  agmkuhus  see  Sal- 
masius,  HyL  lai.  cap.  Ixioiv.;  Dr.  Royle,  in  pas- 
sage referred  to  above;  Sprengel,  Hist.  Rei  Herb. 
i.  45,  183;  but  in  all  probability  the  term  has  been 
applied  to  various  plants.  W.  H, 

ASTATHA  (SngpS :  *affyd;  [Alex.  FA. 
♦ayo;  Comp.  'Acr^cicf  :J  Esphatha),  third  son  of 
Haman  (Esth.  ix.  7). 

AS'PHAR,  THK  POOL  {\dKKOs  'Aa<bdp\  [Alex. 
\.  AffipaX:  locus  Asphar])  in  the  "  wilderness  of 
Thecoe.'*  By  this  «*  pool  *'  Jonathan  and  Simon 
Maccabaeus  encamped  at  the  beginning  of  their 
struggle  with  Bacchides  (1  Mace.  ix.  33;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  1,  §  2).  Is  it  possible  that  the  name  is  a 
corruption  of  KdxKos  ' AtrtpaXri'nis'f  G. 

ASPHAR'ASUS  CA<r(l>apd<ros:  Mechpsato- 
chor)j  1  Esdr.  v.  8.     [Mispehkth.] 

AS'RIEL  ('"^^^^^'if  [vow of  God]:  'Zfrpi-hx, 
'leC«^\  [Vat.  -fei-] ;  Alex.  Ep«T?A  in  Josh. :  AsrieL, 
£siriel).  The  son  of  Gilead,  and  great-grandson 
of  Manasseh  (Num.  xxvi.  31 ;  Josh.  xvii.  2).  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  femily  of  the  Asrieutes. 
The  name  is  erroneously  written  Ashrikl  in  the 
A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  vii.  14.c  According  to  the  render- 
ing of  the  latter  passage  by  the  LXX.,  Asriel  waa 
the  son  of  Manaiweh  by  his  Syrian  concubine. 

W.  A.  W. 

ASTaiBLITES,  THE  (>bw-JtW?n  :  &  »E<r 
ptr}\l  [Vat  -X€<]:   Asrielitcs).     Num.  xxvi.  8L 

[ASKIEL.] 

ASS.  The  five  following  Hebrew  names  of  the 
genus  Asinus  occur  in  the  0.  T. :  Chamdr^  ^Athdn, 
'Ayir,  Pere,  and  'Ardd. 


the  discovery  of  the  Oanary  Islands  this  name^wa# 
transferred  to  Convol.  scopariwi,  and  afterwards  to  ser- 
eral  American  plants.  It  is  called  in  the  Ouiaiy 
Islands  Lena  Nod,  a  corruption  of  Lignum  aloes,  and, 
though  now  in  little  request,  large  quantities  of  it 
were  fisnnerly  exported,  and  the  plant  nearly  extii^ 
pated.  The  apothecaries  sold  it  both  as  Li^um  Rho- 
dium and  as  the  aspaUuhut  of  Dioacorides ;  it  soon, 
however,  took  the  latter  name,  which  was  handed  over 
to  a  wood  brought  firom  India,  though  the  original 
plant  was  a  thorny  shrub  growing  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  probably  Spartittm  vitlosum,  ac- 
cording to  Sibthorpe (For.  Gme.  vol.  vii.  p.  60). '  " 

c  •  So  in  the  Clenevan  version.  This  accords  with 
the  Hebrew  in  2  MSS.  and  one  edition  cited  by  m 
cliaeUs.  A. 
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1.  Chamur  (■^^)!2n«:  Hyos,  6wo(vyioyy  yofUp 
In  1  Sam.  xvi.  20:  astfius^  "aaa,"  "he-ass")  de- 
notes the  male  domestic  ass,  though  the  word  was 
no  doubt  used  in  a  general  sense  to  express  any  ass 
whether  male  or  female.  The  ass  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Bible;  it  was  used  {a)  for  carry- 
ing burdens  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18;  Gen.  xlii.  26,  xlv. 
23;  2  Sam.  xvi.  1;  1  Chr.  xii.  40;  Neh.  xiii.  16; 
1  Sam.  xvi.  20):  (6)  for  riding  (Gen.  xxii.  3; 
Kx.  iv.  20;  Num.  xxii.  21;  1  K.  xiii.  23;  Josh. 
XV.  18;  Judg.  i.  14,  v.  10,  x.  4,  xii.  14;  1  Sam. 
xxv.  20;  2  Sam.  x\ii.  23,  xix.  26;  Zech.  ix.  9: 
Matt.  xxi.  7) :  (c)  for  ploughing  (Is.  xxx.  24, 
xxxii.  20;  Deut.  xxii.  10),  and  perhaps  for  treading 
out  com,  though  there  is  no  clear  Scriptural  allu- 
sion to  th3  fact.  In  Egypt  asses  were  so  employed 
(Wilkinson's  Anc.  EgypL  iii.  34),  and  by  the  Jews, 
according  to  Josephus  {Contr,  Apion.  ii.  §  7):  {d) 
Sot  grinding  at  the  mill  (Matt,  xmu  6 ;  Luke  xvii. 
2)  —  this  does  not  appear  in  the  A.  V.,  but  the 
Greek  has  fjM\os  wik6^  for  '*  millstone " :  (e)  for 
(carrying  baggage  in)  wars  (2  K.  vii.  7,  10):  and, 
perhaps  from  the  time  of  David,  (/)  for  the  pro- 
creation of  mules  (Gen.  xxxn.  24;  1  K.  iv.  28; 
^ith.  \iii.  10,  Ac). 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  the  ass  ui 
eastern  countries  is  a  very  different  animal  from 
what  he  is  in  western  Kurope.  There  the  greatest 
care  is  taken  of  the  animal,  and  nmch  attention  is 
paid  to  cultivate  the  breed  by  crossing  the  finest 
specimens;  the  riding  on  the  ass  therefore  conveys 
a  very  different  notion  from  the  one  which  attaches 
to  such  a  mode  of  conveyance  in  our  own  country. 
The  most  noble  and  honorable  amongst  the  Jews 
were  wont  to  be  mounted  on  asses;  and  in  this 
manner  our  Jjord  himself  made  his  triumphant 
entry  into  Jerusalem.  He  came,  indeed,  **meek 
and  lowly,"  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  many 
do,  that  the  fiict  of  his  riding  on  the  ass  had,  ac- 
cording to  our  English  ideas,  aught  to  do  with  his 
meekness;  although  thereby,  doubtless,  he  meant 
to  show  the  peaceable  nature  of  his  kingdom,  as 
horses  were  wwd  only  for  war  purposes. 

In  illustration  of  the  passage  in  Judg.  v.  10, 
"  Speak  ye  that  ride  on  white  asses,"  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Buckingham  ( Trav.  p.  389)  tells 
us  that  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Bagdad  is  its 
race  of  white  asses,  which  are  saddled  and  bridled 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  ....  that  they 
are  lai^ge  and  spirited,  and  have  an  easy  and  steady 
pace.  Bokhara  is  also  celebrated  for  its  breed  of 
white  asses,  which  are  sometimes  more  than  thir- 
teen hands  high ;  they  are  imported  into  Peshawar, 
and  fetch  firom  80  to  100  rupees  each. 

In  Deut.  xxiL  10  "  plowing  with  an  ox  and  an 
ass  together  "  was  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moees. 
Mithaelis  ( CommetU,  on  Ui^  IjOws  of  Moses^  transL 
vd.  ii.  p.  392)  bdieves  that  this  prohibition  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  economic  importance  of  the  ox  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Jews;  that  the  coupling  together, 
therefore,  so  valued  an  animal  as  tJie  ox  with  tlie 
inferior  ass  was  a  dishonor  to  the  former  animal; 
otliers,  Le  Gere  for  instance,  think  that  this  law 
had  merely  a  symbolical  meaning,  and  that  by  it 
we  are  to  imderstand  improper  alliances  in  civil 


o  '^^*"r'»  *°°*  "*®*  "^^'^»  '*  to  b«  red,"  from  tho 
reddish  rolor  of  the  animal  in  southern  countries. 
Oesenius  compares  the  Spanish  burrOy  burrico.  In  2 
Sam.  xix.  27,  the  word  is  used  as  a  ftaiiniDe. 
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and  itiigk>U8  life  to  be  forbiddei ;  he  eonpaivi  9 
Cor.  vi.  14,  "  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  with  nn- 
believers."  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  sadi 
a  lesson  was  intended  to  be  conveyed;  but  we 
think  that  the  main  reason  in  the  prohibition  b  a 
physical  one,  namely,  that  the  ox  and  the  aas  could 
not  pull  pleasantly  together  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ference in  size  and  strength;  perhaps  also  this  pro- 
hibition may  have  some  reference  to  the  law  given 
in  Lev.  xix.  19. 

The  expression  used  in  Is.  zzx.  24,  ^  The  young 
asses  that  ear  the  ground,"  would  be  more  intel- 
ligible to  modem  understandings  were  it  translated 
the  asses  that  UU  the  ground ;  the  word  ear  from 
aro  "I  till,"  "I  plough,"  being  now  obeoleta 
(comp.  also  1  Sam.  \iii.  12).     [Eak,  Earixg.] 

Although  the  flesh  of  the  wild  ass  was  deemed  a 
luxury  amongst  the  Persians  and  Tartars,  yet  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  nations  of  Canaan 
used  the  ass  for  food.  The  Mosaic  law  considered 
it  unclean,  as  ^'  not  dividing  the  hoof  and  chewing 
the  cud."  In  extreme  cases,  however,  as  in  the 
great  famine  of  Samaria,  when  "  an  ass*8  head  was 
sold  for  eighty  pieces  of  silver"  (2  K.  >i.  25),  the 
flesh  of  the  ass  was  eaten.  Many  commentaton 
on  this  passage,  following  the  I JCX.,  have  under- 
stood a  measure  (a  chomer  of  bread)  by  the  He- 
brew word.  Dr.  Harris  says,  —  "  no  klod  of  ex- 
tremity could  compel  the  Jews  to  eat  any  port  of 
this  animal  for  food; "  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  cases  of  extreme  need  parents  ate  their  own 
offepring  (2  K.  vi.  23;  £z.  v.  10).  This  ai)omient 
therefore  fells  to  the  ground ;  nor  is  there  sufficient 
reason  for  abandoning  the  common  acceptation  of 
these  passages  (1  Sam.  xvi.  20,  xxv.  18),  and  for 
understanding  a  measure  and  not  the  onimaL  For 
an  example  to  illustrate  2  K.  ^  c.  comp.  Plutarch, 
Artax.  i.  1023,  *>  An  ass*s  head  could  hardly  be 
bought  for  sixty  drachmas."  ^ 

The  Jews  were  accused  of  worshipping  the  head 
of  an  ass.  Josephus  {CorUr.  Apion.  ii.  §  7)  \-cry 
indignantly  blames  Apion  for  having  the  impuder.ce 
to  pretend  that  the  Jews  placed  an  ass's  head  of 
gold  in  tbdr  holy  pku»,  which  the  grammarian 
asserted  Antiochus  Epiphaues  discovered  when  he 
spoiled  the  temple.  Plutarch  {Sympog.  iv.  cb.  5) 
and  Tacitus  {Hist.  v.  §§  3  and  4)  seem  to  have 
believed  in  ^lis  slander.  It  would  be  out  of  |dace 
here  to  enter  further  into  this  question,  as  it  baa 
no  Scriptural  bearing,  but  the  reader  may  find  much 
curious  matter  relating  to  this  sul^ect  in  Bodiart 
{Hieroz.  iii.  199  &). 

2.  'AUwn  OTIKc:  ^  Hyos,  tvosy  Cros  BriKtta, 
rifiiopos,  6pos  Bv^da  POfUii  tuina.  asinm,  "aat," 
u she-ass").  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
name  represents  the  common  domestic  she-ass,  nor 
do  we  think  there  are  any  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  'aih&n  indicates  some  particular  valuable  breed 
which  judges  and  great  men  only  possessed,  as  I>r. 
Kitto  (Phys.  Hist.  Pal  p.  383),  and  Dr.  Harris 
(NaL  HisL  of  Bible,  art.  Ass)  have  suppooed. 
'AtJtun  in  Gen.  xii.  16,  xlv.  23  is  cleariy  contrasted 
with  chamdr.  Balaam  rode  on  a  she^sS  Col/ton). 
The  asses  of  Kish  which  Saul  sought  were  she^aasea. 
The  Shunammite  (2  K.  iv.  22,  24)  rode  on  one 


6  The  Talmudisto  say  the  flesh  of  the  ass  eauns 
avarice  in  those  who  eat  it ;  bat  it  cares  the  avarlcioas 
of  the  complaint  (Zo^t.  des  Talm.  §  165). 

e  A  word  of  uncertain  derivation,  usually  derived 
from  an  unused  root,  "  to  be  slow,^'  <'  to  walk  with 
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when  she  went  to  seek  HisAuu  Tbey  were  she- 
A<«es  which  formed  the  especial  care  of  one  of  Da- 
vid's officers  (1  Chr.  xx>-ii.  30).  While  on  the 
other  hand  Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.  3,  i&c.))  Achsah 
(Josh.  XV.  18),  Abi^  (1  Sam.  xxv.  20),  the  dis- 
obedient prophet  (1  K.  xili.  23),  rode  on  a  diumdr. 

3.  *Agir  C^^?  :  TAKoSf  tuXos  v4o5y  iyos,  $ovs 
(in  Is.  XXX.  24):  puUas  (isirue,  puUus  oii'tf/ri^  jti- 
tHeiUiua,  puUus  asini^  "  foal,"  "  ass  colt,"  "  young 
attd,"  **eolt"),  the  name  of  a  young  ass,  which 
occurs  Gen.  xlix.  11,  xxxii.  15;  Judg.  x.  4,  xii.  14; 
Job  xi.  12;  Is.  xxx.  6,  24;  Zech.  ix.  9.  In  the 
passages  of  the  books  of  Judges  and  Zechariah  the 
'uiflr  is  spoken  of  as  being  old  enough  for  riding 
upon ;  in  Is.  xxx.  6,  for  carrying  burdens,  and  hi 
ver.  24  for  tilling  the  ground.  Perhaps  the  word 
"ay if  is  intended  to  denote  an  ass  rather  older  than 
the  age  we  now  understand  by  the  term  Joal  or 
ooU ;  the  derivation  "  to  be  spirited  "  or  "  impet- 
iioos  "  would  then  be  peculiarly  appropriate.^* 

4.  Pert  {^7^:-  oyos  iypios,  iyos  iy  iryp^, 
itfoypos,  tyos  ipfi/Alrris,  iypotKos  iydpetwos  '• 
Jerus  homo,  Vulg.;  "wild  man,"  A.  V.,  m  Gen. 
xtL  12;  oniger,  "wild  ass").  The  name  of  a 
species  of  wild  ass  mentioned  Gen.  xvi.  12;  Ps. 
CIV.  11;  Job  vi.  5,  xi.  12,  xxxix.  5,  xxiv.  5;  llos. 
viii.  9;  Jer.  ii.  24;  Is.  xxxii.  14.  bi  Gen.  xvi.  12, 
Pert  AdoLuij  a  "  wild  ais  man,"  is  applied  to  Ish- 
mad  and  his  descendants,  a  character  that  is  weU 
suited  to  the  Arabs  at  this  day.  Hosea  (viii.  9) 
compares  Israel  to  a  wild  ass  of  the  desert,  and 
Job  (xxxix.  5)  gives  an  animated  description  of  this 
Miimal^  and  one  which  is  amply  confirmed  by  both 
ancient  and  modem  writers. 

6.  'Ardd  (in^,*  omitted  by  the*LXX.  and 
Yolg.,  which  versfons  probably  supposed  ^ardd  and 
^ere  to  be  8ynou}Tnous:  "wild  ass").  The  He- 
bcew  word  occurs  only  in  Job  xxxix.  5,  "  Who  hath 
sent  out  the  pere  free,  or  who  hath  loosed  the 
bands  of  the  ^arodf*     The  Chaidee  plural  'ardd- 

<^a  (>^;7^j?)  occurs  m  Dan.  v.  21.  Nebuchad- 
neczar*s  "  dwelling  was  with  the  wild  asses."  Do- 
efaart  {Hiemz.  ii.  218)  and  Rosenmiiller  {Sch.  in  V. 
T.\.  c),  Lee  {CoinnuiU,  on  Job  I.  c),  Gesenius 
{Thet.  s.  V.)  suppose  ^ar6d  and  pere  to  be  iden- 
tical in  meaning.  The  last-named  writer  says  that 
pere  is  the  Hebrew,  and  "arod  the  Aranuean;  but 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  two  names  stand  for 
diflerent  animals. 

The  subject  which  relates  to  the  different  animals 
known  as  wild  asses  has  recently  received  very  val- 
aable  elucidation  from  Mr.  Blythe  in  a  paper  con- 
tributed to  the  Jotirn-d  of  the  Asixtic  Society  of 
Bengal  (1859),  a  reprint  of  which  appears  in  the 
October  No.  of  The  AnniU  nnrl  Magazine  of  Nat- 
ural History  (1839).  This  writer  enumerates  seven 
species  of  the  division  .\sinu8.  In  all  probability 
the  species  known  4x>  the  ancient  Jews  are  Annus 
kemippmy  which  inhabits  the  deserts  of  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Arabia; 
and  Asinus  vulgaris  of  N.  £.  Africa,  the  true 
ODager*or  aboriginal  wild  ass,  whence  the  domes- 
tested  breed  is  sprung;  probably  also  the  Asinus 
•mager^  the  Koulin  or  (jrhorkhur,  which  is  found 
m  Wertem  Aria  from  48^  N.  htitude  southward 
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to  Persia,  Bduchistan,  and  Western  India,  was  not 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Hebrews,  though  hi  all 
probability  they  confounded  these  species,  'ilie 
Asinus  hemionus  or  Dshiggetai,  which  was  separ- 
ated from  Asinus  hemippus  (with  which  it  had  long 


Syrian  Wild  Ass.     {Asinus  Hemippus.)    Specimen  in 
Zoological  Gardens 

been  confounded)  by  Is.  St.  Hilaire,  coiUd  hardly 
have  been  known  to  the  Jews,  as  this  animal,  whidi 


Qhor-Kbar  or  Koulan.    (Asinus  Onager.) 
In  British  Museum. 


Specimen 


short  steps ;  *'  bat  Vdnt  (Heb.  Cone<rL  s.  v.)  demun 
itnogly  to  this  etymology. 
a  From  "l^r,  fervert. 


is  perhaps  only  a  variety  of  Asinus  onager,  inhabits 
Thibet,  Mongolia,  and  Southern  Siberia,  countries 
with  which  the  Jews  were  not  familiar.  We  may 
therefore  safely  conclude  that  the  ^athirn  and  pei'e 
of  the  sacred  writings  stand  for  the  different  species 
now  discriminated  under  the  names  of  Asinus 
hemippus,  the  Assyrian  wild  ass,  Asinus  vulgaris, 
the  true  onager,  and  perhaps  Asintts  onager,  the 
Koulan  or  Ghorkhur  of  Persia  and  Western  India. 
The  following  quotation  from  Mr.  Blythe's  val- 
uable paper  is  given  as  illustrative  of  the  Scriptural 
allusions  to  wild  asses:  "  To  the  west  of  the  range 
of  the  Ghor-khur  lies  that  of  Asinus  hemippus^  or 
true  Hemfonus  of  ancient  writers  —  the  particidar 
species  apostrophized  in  the  book  of  Job,  and  again 
that  noticed  by  Xenophon.  There  is  a  recent  ac- 
count of  it  by  Mr.  lAyard  in  Nineveh  and  its  Re- 
mains (p.  324).  Returning  from  the  Suiher,  he 
was  riding  through  the  desert  to  Tel  Afer,  and  there 
he  mistook  a  troop  of  them  for  a  body  of  horse 
with  the  Bedouin  riders  concealed !  <  The  reader 
will  remember,*  he  adds,  <  that  Xenophon  men- 
tions these  beautiful  animals,  which  he  must  have 
seen  during  his  march  over  these  very  pUins  .  .  . 
"  The  country,"  says  he,  "  was  a  phun  throughout, 

6    lS"1T?,  from  root  "n^,  «  to  flee,»»  «  to  be  un 
tamdd."     liocbart  think.«  t  le  word  Is  onomatopoetie. 
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M  e\-en  t»  the  tiea,  and  full  of  wormwood ,  if  any 
other  kiiul  of  shrubs  or  reeds  grew  there  they  had 
all  an  aix>matic  smell,  but  no  trees  appeared  .  .  . 
The  asses,  when  they  were  pursued,  having  gained 
ground  on  the  horses,  stood  still  (fin:  they  exceeded 


.^*A^;«*^ 


tM</-%.= 


Driggetal  or  Kyang.     (Asinus  Hrmionm.) 
In  Zoological  '^— ^ — 


Specimen 


Uiera  much  in  speed);  and  when  these  came  up 
with  them  they  did  the  same  tiling  again  .  .  .  The 
flesh  of  tliose  that  were  taken  was  UkQ  that  of  a 
red  deer,  but  more  tender"  {Anab.  i.  §  6).  'In 
fleetness,'  continues  Mr.  l^yard,  *they  equal  the 
gazelle,  and  to  overtake  them  is  a  feat  which  only 
one  or  two  of  the  most  celebrated  mares  have  been 
known  to  accomplish ' "  (Annals  and  Mag.  of 
Nat.  nisi.  vol.  vi.  No.  34.  p.  243). 

The  subjoined  wood-cut  represents  some  kind  oi 
wild  ass  depicted  on  monuments  at  Persepolis. 

W.  H. 


Wild  An.     On  monnments  of  Persepolis.     (RawUn- 
son's  Herodotus.) 

ASSABI'AS  {'AffoBlas;  [Vat.  Alex.  AW 
^afiias:]  Hasabias),  1  Esdr.  i.  9.     [Hashabiaii] 

ASSAL'IMOTH  (^aXifu&e;  [Vat  2aAeiu(v0: 
Alex.  AW.  'A<raa\tfu&e:]  Sahmoth  (39)),  1  Esdr. 
▼iii.  36.     [Shelomith.J 

ASSANFAS  (Sofifas;  [Vat.  AW. 'Acrcra/Jas; 
Alex.  Aa^ofitas;  2  MSS.  'AtraBias'-]  Assannas),  1 
E^dr.  viii.  54.     [Hashabiah.] 

•ASSARE'MOTH.  This  word  is  given  in 
the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  in  1  Haoc.  iv.  15  aa  the 
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Greek  correspondent  of  Gazera  hi  the  text.  [Ga« 
ZERA.]  The  Complutensian  and  Aldine  editku 
of  the  Sept,  with  6  MSS.,  read  * Ao-cajnifLAO  m 
the  passage  referred  to  for  raCnpdp  of  the  iiamu 
edition.  'AcapufM  is  *lao  ibund  in  the  Sept  m 
Jer.  xxxriii.  (iieb.  xxxi.)  40  as  the  icprcjcntatiTe  d 

the  Heb.  rriZ.^WJl.  A 

ASSHIJR.     [Assyria.] 

ASSHU'BIM  (C":V.«-S:  'Aaawpi^i/i;  Alei. 
Affoupifx'  Assuiim).  A  tribe  descended  from  De- 
dan,  the  grandson  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxr.  3). 
They  have  not  been  identified  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  Knol)el  considers  them  the  same  with 
the  Asshur  of  £z.  xxvii.  23,  and  connected  with 
southern  Arabia.  W.  A.  W. 

ASSIDE'Al^S  CAo-iSoTot;  [in  1  Mace  m 
Alex.  AaiZtoh  ^in-  Ao-ctScuoi-*]  Asskkei,  L  e. 
^^"l*?r>  thepious^  "puritans;"  ol  cwrc^m,  oi 
6Vio(),  the  name  assumed  by  a  section  of  the  or- 
thodox Jews  (1  Mace.  ii.  42  [so  (.'omp.  Aid.  Aiex.], 
alii  [Rom.  Sin.]  *Iov8a/»v,  probably  by  correction; 
1  Mace.  vii.  13;  2  Mace.  xiv.  6),  as  distinguished 
from  "  the  impious  **  (oi  dirciScis,  1  Maoc.  iii.  8, 
vi.  21,  vii.  5,  Ac),  "the  lawless*'  (oi  i^oftM,  1 
Mace.  iii.  6,  ix.  23,  ^c),  "the  transgressors"  (« 
irapdyofiot,  1  Mace.  i.  11,  &c.),  that  is,  the  Uc4- 
lenizing  faction.  They  appear  to  have  existed  as  a 
party  before  the  Maccaba^an  rising,  and  were  prob- 
ably bound  by  some  peculiar  vow  to  the  external 
observance  of  the  Law  (1  &!acc.  ii.  42,  iKovtruir 
(tcdat  r^  vSuLtp)'  lliey  were  among  the  first  to 
join  Mattathias  (1  Mace.  /.  c);  and  seem  after- 
wards to  have  been  merged  in  the  general  body  o< 
the  faithful' (2  Mace.  xiv.  6,  ox  Kty6iuwoi  rmw 
'lovZoimy*AaiJi<uoi,  oey  iuffriyf^rai  'lottos  ^  Meuc- 
jco^alos  •  .  .)•  ^Vhen  Uacchides  came  against 
Jerusalem  they  used  thdr  influence  (1  Mace.  vii. 
13,  Tp&rot  oi  *A(ri9.  9,cay  Iv  vio7s  'Icpo/.X)  te 
conclude  a  peace,  because  "  a  priest  of  the  seed  of 
Aaron  "  (Alcimus)  u-as  with  him,  and  sixty  of  them 
fell  by  his  treachery  [Alcimus].  Tht  name  Ckas- 
idhn  occurs  frequently  in  tie  Psalnis  (e.  g.  Ps 
Ixxix.  2  =  1  Mace.  vii.  17;  cxxxii.  9,  Ac);  and  it 
has  been  adopted  in  recent  times  by  a  sect  of  Polish 
Jews,  who  take  as  the  basis  of  their  mystical  sys- 
tem the  doctrines  of  the  Cal  alistic  bock  Zohar 
(Beer,  JCrsch  und  Grubtr,  s.  t.  Chassidatr). 

B.  F.  W. 

AS'SIR  (^•^S^W  \capavty.  'Aff^ip,  'AHp- 
Aser,  Asir).  1.  Son  of  Korah  (Ex.  vi.  24;  1  Chr. 
vi.  82). 

2.  Son  of  Ebiasaph,  and  a  fore&Oher  of  Samiwl 
(1  Chr.  vi.  23,  37). 

3.  Son  of  Jeconiah    (1   Chr.   iii.    17),   unless 

n'?M  n^?P^  be  tnuislated  "Jeconiah  the  captive" 
(Bertheau  ad'ioc.).  G. 

AS'SOS  or  AS'SUS  CA<r<rof ),  a  town  and  sea- 
port  of  the  Konian  pro\1nce  of  Asia,  in  the  district 
anciently  called  ^lysia.  It  was  situated  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Adkamyttiuh,  and 
was  only  about  seven  miles  from  the  opposite  coast 
of  l.esLos,  near  Meth}7una  (Strab.  xili.  p.  618).  A 
good  Koman  road,  connecting  the  towns  of  the 
central  parts  of  the  pro>'inoe  with  Alexandria  Thws 
[Troas]  passed  through  As^os,  the  distanee  be> 
tween  the  two  ktter  places  I^eing  aliout  20  mile^ 
{/tin.  Anton.).  These  geogiaphical  points  illus> 
trate  $t  Paul's  rapid  passage  through  the  tonn  ai 
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^wntioiMd  in  AcU  xx.  13,  14.  The  ship  in  which 
de  was  to  accomplish  his  voyage  from  lYoas  to  Cies- 
area  [to  Ptolemais,  Acts  xxi.  7]  went  round  Cape 
Lectum,  while  he  took  the  much  shorter  journey 
by  land.  Thus  he  was  able  to  join  the  ship  witli- 
oat  difficulty,  and  in  sufficient  time  for  her  to 
anchor  off  ^litylene  at  the  close  of  the  day  on 
which  Troas  had  been  left. 

The  chief  cliaracteristic  of  Assos  was  that  it  was 
singularly  Gn>ek.  Fellows  found  there  "  no  trace  of 
the  Romans.'*  Ijcake  says  that  "  the  whole  gives 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  idea  of  a  Greek  city  tliat 
an^-wbere  exists/'  The  remaijis  are  numerous  and 
remarkably  well  preserved,  partly  I)ecause  many  of 
the  buildings  were  of  granite.  The  citadel,  above 
the  theatre,  commands  a  glorious  view,  and  must 
itself  have  been  a  noble  olyect  from  the  sea.     The 
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Street  of  Tombs,  leading  to  the  Great  Gate,  is  on* 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  Assos.  Illus- 
trations of  the  ancient  city  will  be  found  in  Texier, 
Clarac,  Fellows,  and  Choiseul-Gouffier.  It  is  now 
utterly  desolate.  Two  monographs  on  the  subject 
are  mentioned  by  Winer:  Quandt,  Da  Assan.  Ke- 
giom.  1710;  Amnell,  X^e^Accy,  Upaal.  1758. 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  refer  to  the 
interpretation  which  used  to  be  giv<»i  to  the  words 
oiTtToU  irape\4yovTOi  in  Acts  xxvii.  13.  In  the 
Vulgate  they  were  rendered  "  cum  sustulissent  de 
Asson,"  and  they  were  supposed  to  point  to  a  city 
of  this  name  in  Crete.  Such  a  pkce  is  actually 
inserted  by  Padre  Georgi,  in  the  map  which  accom- 
panies his  PniUtu  Naufragua  (Venet.  1730,  p. 
181).  The  true  sense  of  the  passage  was  fiifft 
given  by  Beza.  J.  S.  H 


The  AeropoUs. 


ASSUETIUS  QAff^pos  [Alex.  Acrowpos: 
Gomp.  Aid.  'A<r<rovrjpos-  Auuei-us])^  Tob.  xiv.  15. 
[Ahasukkus.] 

AS'SUR  (")!1t^W: 'A<r<ro<Jp:[^«ur]).L  Err. 
IT.  2;  Ps.  ixxxiii.  8;  2  F^dr.  U.  8;  Jud.  ii.  14;  v. 
1;  vL  1, 17;  vii.  20,  24;  xiii.  16;  xiv.  3;  xv.  6; 
xvi.  4.    [Assiiur;  Assyria.] 

8-  CAtrov/S;  [Aid.]  Alex.  Atroup:  Aeiu.)  1  Esdr. 
▼.  31.     [Hakiiub.] 

ASSYRIA,  ASSH'UR  (^WS  :  ^AatroCp; 
Jos.  ^Affo-vpla:  Ai$ui%  was  a  great  and  powerful 
wuntry  lying  on  the  Tigris  (Gen.  ii.  14),  the  cap- 
ital of  which  was  Nineveh  (Gen.  x.  11,  Ac.).  It 
derived  its  name  apparently  from  Asshur,  the  son 
of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22  [1  Chr.  i.  17]),  who  in  later 
times  was  worshipped  as  their  chief  god  by  the 
Assyrians.  [Asshur  occurs  also  Gen.  x.  11  (prob- 
■My);  Num.  xxiv.  22,  24:  Ez.  xxvii.  23,  rxxii. 
22;  Hos.  xiv.  3,  as  the  name  of  the  country  or 
people]  The  boundaries  of  Assyria  differed  greatly 
at  different  periods.  Probably  in  the  earliest  times 
it  was  confined  to  a  small  tract  of  low  country  be- 
tween the  Gebei  Aftkloub  and  the  l>esser  Zab,  or 
Znb  As/iU^  lymg  chiefly  on  the  left  bank  of  the 


Tigris.  Gradually  its  limits  were  extended,  until 
it  came  to  be  regarded  as  comprising  the  whole 
region  between  the  Armenian  mountains  (lat.  37° 
30)  upon  the  north,  and  upon  the  south  the  coun- 
try about  Baghdad  (hit.  33o  30  ).  Eastward  its 
boundary  was  the  high  range  of  Zagros,  or  moun- 
tains of  Kwdisldn ;  westward,  it  was,  according  to 
the  views  of  some,  bounded  by  the  Mesopotamian 
desert,  while,  according  to  others,  it  reached  the 
Euphrates.  Taking  the  greatest  of  these  dimen- 
sions, Assyria  niay  be  said  to  have  extended  in  a 
direction  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  a  distance  of  nearly 
500  miles,  with  a  width  \-arying  from  350  to  100 
miles.  Its  area  would  thus  a  Uttle  exceed  100,000 
square  miles,  or  about  equal  that  of  Italy. 

I  1.  General  chnrncter  of  the  ctmnfry.  —  Tlie 
country  within  these  limits  is  of  a  varied  character. 
On  the  north  and  east  the  high  mountain-chains 

I  of  Armenia  and  Kurdist 'ui  are  succeeded  by  low 
ranges  of  limestone  hiUs  of  a  somewhat  arid  aspect, 
which  detach  themselves  from  the  principal  ridges, 
running  parallel  to  them,  and  occasionally  inclosing, 
between  their  northern  or  northeastern  flank  and 
the  main  mountain-line,  rich  plains  and  fertile  val- 
leys.   To  these  ridges  there  succeeds  at  first  ao 
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andulptiag  zone  of  oountryf  well  watered  and  fiuriy 
productive,  which  finally  sinks  down  with  some  sud- 
d^:iness  upon  the  great  Mesopotamian  plain,  the 
modem  district  of  EUezireh.  This  vast  fiat, 
which  extends  in  length  for  250  miles  firom  the  lat- 
itude of  Mardin  (37°  20  )  to  that  of  Tekrit  (34© 
33),  and  which  is,  in  places,  of  nearly  equal  width, 
is  iuteiTupted  only  by  a  single  limestone  range  — 
a  narrow  ridge  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  plain; 
which,  s])litting  off  irom  Zagroe  in  lat  33^  30', 
may  be  traced  under  the  names  of  Sarazur^  IJam- 
ftUj  and  Sinjfir,  from  Juxin  in  Luristan  nearly  to 
Rfikknh  on  tlie  Euphrates.  "From  all  parts  of 
the  i>lain  the  Siiyar  is  a  beautifiil  object.  Its  lime- 
stone rocks,  wooded  here  and  there  with  dwarf  oak, 
are  of  a  rich  golden  color;  and  the  numberless 
ravines  which  furrow  its  sides  form  ribs  of  deep 
purple  shadow"  (Layard,  Nineveh  ami  Babylon, 
p.  265).  Above  and  below  this  barrier,  stretching 
southward  and  westward  further  than  the  eye  can 
reach,  and  extending  northward  and  eastward  70 
or  80  miles  to  the  hill-country  before  mentioned,  is 
an  immense  levd  tract,  now  for  the  most  part  a 
wilderness,  scantly  watered  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  but  abundantly  supplied  on  the  left, 
which  bears  marks  of  having  been  in  early  times 
throughout  well  cultivated  and  thickly  peopled. 
This  plain  is  not  allu\ial,  and  most  parts  of  it  are 
even  considerably  raised  abow  the  level  o(  the  riv- 
ers. It  is  covered  in  spring  time  with  the  richest 
vegetation,  presenting  to  the  eye  a  carpet  of  flowers, 
varying  in  hue  from  day  to  day ;  but  as  the  sum- 
mer adxTuiccs  it  is  parched  up,  and  gradually 
changes  to  an  arid  and  yellow  waste,  except  along 
the  courses  of  the  rivers.  All  over  this  vast  flat, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Tigris,  lise  "grass-covered 
heaps,  marking  the  site  of  ancient  habitations  '^ 
(LAyard,  p.  245).  Mr.  Layard  counted  from  one 
spot  neariy  a  hundred  {Nintveh  and  its  Remains, 
K  315);  fVom  another,  above  200  of  these  lofty 
mounds  (Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  245).  Those  which 
have  been  examined  have  been  uniformly  found  to 
present  appearances  distinctly  connecting  them  with 
the  remains  of  Nineveh.  [Ninkvkh.]  It  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  certain  that  they  belong  to 
the  time  of  Assjrrian  greatness,  and  tlius  they  will 
sen'e  to  niark  the  extent  of  the  real  Assyrian  do- 
minion. They  are  numerous  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tigris  from  B avian  to  the  DiynUhy  and  on  the 
right  they  thickly  stud  the  entire  country  both 
north  and  south  of  the  Stnjnr  range,  extending 
eastward  l)eyond  the  Khabaur  (Iji^-ard,  chs.  xii.- 
xiv.),  northward  to  Afai-din,  and  southward  to  the 
vicinity  of  Baghdxui. 

2.  Piwinces  of  Assyria,  —  Assyria  ua  Scripture 
it  commonly  spoken  of  in  its  entirety,  and  unless 

the  ffuzznb  (n*f  H)  of  Nahum  (ii.  7)  is  an  equiv- 
alent for  the  Adiabene  of  the  geographers,  no  name 
of  a  district  can  be  said  to  be  mentioned.  The 
classical  geographers,  on  the  contrary,  divided  As- 
syria into  a  number  of  rq^ions  —  Strabo  (xA'i.  §  1 
and  §  4)  into  Atunn,  ArbtUHs,  Ariacene,  Apc^h- 
nintisj  ChaUmttiSy  DiAomene,  Calnchene,  Adiabene, 
MesopoVmiin,  <tc. ;  Ptolemy  (vi.  1)  into  Arrapa- 
chiti^,  Adiabene,  the  (JaranuBan  country,  ApoUo- 
niatis,  Arbelilis,  the  country  of  the  Snrnbntcs, 
Calacine,  and  Sittncene.  These  r^ions  appear  to 
be  chiefly  named  from  cities,  as  Arbelitis  fVom  Ar- 
bela;  Calacene  (or  Calachine)  from  Calah  or  Halah 
(Gen.  X.  11;  2  K.  xui.  6);  A'polloniatis  from  Apol- 
louia;  Sittaoene  from  Sittaoe,  &c.    Adiabene,  how- 
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ever,  the  richest  region  of  all,  derived  its  _ . 
tion  from  the  Zab  (JHab)  riven  on  which  it  ky, 
as  Ammianus  Marcellinus  informs  us  (xxilL  90). 
Htolemy  (v.  18)  made  Mesopotamia  (which  be  on- 
derstood  liteially  as  the  wh(&  country  between  tfaf 
KuphnUes  9»m\  the  Tigris)  distinct  Grom  Aasyria, 

just  as  the  sacred  writers  distinguish  tZHH 
C^?73  from  ^T^K.  Stntbo  (xvi.  §  1)  extoided 
Assyria  to  the  Euphrates,  and  even  across  it  into 
Arabia  and  Syria! 

3.  Chief  cities.  —  The  chief  cities  of  Assyria  is 
the  time  of  its  greatness  appear  to  have  been  the 
foUowing:  —  Nine\-eh,  which  is  marked  by  the 
moimds  opposite  Mosul  {Nebbi-  Ytmus  and  Koytm- 
jik);  Calah  or  Hahih,  now  Nimrud;  Asshur,  now 
Kileh  Sherghat;  Sargina  or  Dur-Sargina,  nam 
Khorsabad;  Arbela,  still  Arbil;  Opis,  at  the  jnne- 
tion  of  the  Diyaleh  with  the  Hgris;  and  SitUee, 
a  little  fiuther  down  the  latter  ri^-er,  if  this  pbee 
should  not  rather  be  reckoned  to  Babybnia. 

4.  Nations  bordering  on  Assyritt.  —  Towards  the 
north,  Assyria  bordered  on  the  strong  and  rooon- 
tainous  region  of  Armenia,  which  may  ha\'e  been 
at  times  under  Assyrian  dominion,  but  was  nerer 
reckoned  an  actual  part  of  the  coimtry.  (See  2  K. 
xix.  37.)  Towards  the  east  her  neighbors  were 
originally  a  multitude  of  independent  tril-es,  scat- 
tered along  the  Zagros  chain,  who  have  their  fitting 
representatives  in  the  modem  Kurds  and  Lurs  — 
the  real  sovereigns  of  that  mountain-range.  Be- 
yond these  tribes  lay  Media,  which  ultimately  sub- 
jected the  mountaineers,  and  was  thereby  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  Assyria  in  this  quarter. 
On  the  south,  EUun  or  Susiana  was  the  border- 
state  eiast  of  the  Tigris,  while  Babylonia  occupied 
the  same  position  l)etween  the  ri%'ers.  West  of  the 
Euphrates  was  Arabia,  ajid  higher  up  S\Tia,  and 
the  country  of  the  Ilittites,  which  last  reached  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Damascus  to  Anti-Taurus  and 
Amanus. 

5.  Bistfyry  of  Assyria  —  oiiginal  peajtlinf/.  —  On 
the  subject  of  the  original  peopling  and  early  con- 
dition of  Assyria  we  ha>'e  more  information  than  is 
genCTally  possessed  with  regard  to  the  first  l^epin- 
nings  of  nations.  Scripture  informs  us  that  Aa- 
syria was  peopled  from  Babylon  (Gen.  x.  11),  and 
both  classical  tradition  and  the  monuments  of  the 
country  agree  in  this  representation.  In  Herodotus 
(i.  7),  Ninus,  the  mythic  founder  of  Ninc\'rfi,  is 
the  son  (descendant)  of  Bdus,  the  m>ihie  founder 
of  Babylon  —  a  tradition  in  which  the  derivation 
of  Assyria  from  Babylon,  and  the  greater  antiquity 
and  superior  position  of  the  latter  in  eariy  times 
are  shadowed  forth  sufiiciently.  lliat  Ctesias  (ap. 
Piod.  Sic.  ii.  7)  inverts  the  relation,  making  Semir- 
amis  (according  to  him,  tlie  wife  and  successor  of 
Ninus)  found  I^bybn,  is  only  one  out  of  ten  tlwu- 
sand  proofs  of  the  untrustworthy  character  of  his 
history.  The  researches  recently  carried  on  in  the 
two  coimtries  clearly  sIjow,  not  merely  by  the  state- 
ments which  are  said  to  have  been  deciphered  on 
the  historical  monuments,  but  by  the  whole  char- 
acter of  the  remains  discovered,  that  Babylonian 
greatness  and  cirilization  was  earlier  than  Ass}rian, 
and  that  while  the  former  ^'as  of  native  growth, 
the  latter  was  derived  from  the  neighboring  coun- 
try. The  cuneiform  isTiting,  for  instance,  which  is 
rapidly  punched  with  a  very  simple  ins(run;ent 
upon  moist  clay,  but  is  only  with  much  lalx^r  and 
trouble  inscribed  by  the  chisel  upon  rock,  niuit 
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owre  been  invented  in  a  country  where  men  *<  had 
bride  for  stone'*  (Gen.  zi.  S),  and  have  thence 
poMed  to  one  where  the  material  was  unsulted  for 
it.  It  may  be  obeerred  also,  that  while  writing 
oectm  in  a  very  rude  form  in  the  earlier  Babyk^ 
nian  ruina  (Loftos's  CkaldBa^  p.  169),  and  grad- 
ualljr  improves  in  the  later  ones,  it  is  in  Assyria 
uniformly  of  an  advanced  type,  having  apparently 
been  introduced  there  after  it  had  attained  to  per- 
fection. 

6.  Due  of  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom,  — 
With  respect  to  the  exact  date  at  which  Assyria 
became  a  separate  and  indqiendent  country,  there 
is  an  important  difierence  between  classical  author- 
ities.    Herodotus  and  Ctesias  were  widely  at  vari- 
ance oo  this  point,  the  latter  placing  the  commence- 
ment of  the  empire  almost  a  thousand  years  before 
the  former !    Scripture  does  but  little  to  determine 
the  eontroveny;  that  little,  however,  is  in  &vor  of 
the  earlier  author.    Geographically  —  as  a  country 
—  Ass^-ria  was  evidently  known  to  Moses  (Gen.  ii. 
14,  zxv.  18;  Num.  xxiv.  22,  24);  but  it  does  not 
appear  in  Jewish  histc»'y  as  a  kingdom  till  the  reign 
of  Mffiahem  (ab.  b.  c.  770).     In  Abraham's  time 
(B.  c  1900?)  it  is  almost  certain  that  there  can 
have  been  no  Assyrian  kingdom,  or  its  monarch 
would  have  been  found  among  those  who  invaded 
Palestine  with  Ciiedorlaomer  ((jen.  xiv.   1).      In 
the  time  of  the  eariy  Judges  (n.  c.  1400?)  As- 
syria, if  it  existed,  can  have  been  of  no  great 
strength ;  for  Chushan-Kishathaim,  the  first  of  the 
fareigners  wlio  oppressed  Israel  (Judg.  iiL  8),  is 
master  of  the  whob  country  between  the  rivers 
( Jr  un-NUuiraim  =  ♦♦  Syria  between  the  two  riv- 
en").    These  &cts  militate  strongly  against  the 
views  of  Ctesias,  whose  numbers  produce  for  the 
twinding  of  the  empire  the  date  of  B.  o.  2182 
(ClIIltol^  t\  U.  i.  2&3).     The  more  modest  ac- 
eoant  of  Herodotus  is  at  once  more  probable  in 
itseU^  more  agreeable  to  Scripture,  and  more  in 
lecordance  with  the  native  writer  Berosus.    Uerod- 
oUu  relates   that   the  Assyrians  were  **  lords  of 
AjMa"  for  523  years,  when  their  empire  was  par- 
tially broken  up  by  a  revolt  of  the  subject-nations 
(1.  !)d).     After  a  period  of  anarchy,  the  length  of 
vbicfa  he  does  not  estimate,  the  Median  kingdom 
«a«  formed,  179  years  before  the  death  of  Cyrus, 
or  B.  c.  708.     He  would  thus,  it  appears,  have 
wampttA  to  the  foundation  of  the  Assyrian  empire 
a  dite  not  rery  greatly  anterior  to  B.  c.  1228. 
Uerosns,  who  made  the  etnpire  last  528  years  to 
the  reign  of  Pul  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron,  Can,  i.  4), 
uttul  have  agreed  nearly  with  this  view;  at  least 
he  would  certainly  have  placed  the  rise  of  the  king- 
dom within  the  13th  century.     This  1%  perhaps, 
the  utmost  that  can  be  determined  with  any  ap- 
proadi  to  certainty.     If,  for  convenience*  sake,  a 
more  exact  date  be  desired,  the  coi\iecture  of  l)r. 
Bnndis  has  some  claim  to  be  adopted,  which  fixes 
the  year  r.  c.  1273  as  that  from  which  the  526 
yean  of  Berosus  are  to  be  reckoned  {Re rum  Assfjr- 
iarwn  Tempora  EtncndfUi^  p.  17). 

7.  Early  lungs^  fi-om  the  foanl  itian  of  the  king' 
dom  (0  Pd.  —  'fhe  long  list  of  Assyrian  kings, 
which  has  come  down  to  us  in  two  or  three  forms, 
3nly  slightly  varied  (Clint  F,  H.  i.  237),  and 
which  is  almost  certainly  derived  from  ('tesias, 
•nnit  of  necessity  be  diiaunded,  together  with  his 
date  for  the  kingdom.  It  oovere  a  space  of  above 
120O  years,  and  bears  marks  besides  of  audacious 
fraud,  bdng  composed  of  names  snatched  from  all 
foarttrft,  Ariou,  Semitic,  and  Greek,  —  names  of 
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gods,  names  of  towns,  names  of  rivers,  —  and  in  iti 
estimate  of  time  presenting  the  impossible  average 
of  34  or  35  yean  to  a  reign,  and  the  very  improb- 
able phenomenon  of  reigns  in  half  the  instance;) 
amouhting  exactly  to  a  decimal  number.  IJnfur- 
tunately  we  have  no  suthentic  list  to  substitute  for 
the  foigery  of  Ctesias  Berosus  spoke  of  45  kings 
as  reigning  during  his  period  of  526  years,  and 
mentioned  all  their  nameis  (£useb.  1.  s.  c);  but 
they  have  unluckily  not  been  preser%-ed  to  us.  The 
work  of  Herodotus  on  Assyrian  history  (Herod,  i. 
106  and  184)  has  likewise  entirely  poished ;  luid 
neither  Greek  nor  Ori«aital  sources  are  available  to 
supply  the  loss,  which  has  hitherto  proved  irre}>a- 
rable.  Recently  the  researdies  in  Mesopotamia  liave 
done  something  towards  filling  up  this  sad  gap  in 
our  knowledge;  but  the  readuig  of  names  is  still 
so  doubtfol  that  it  seems  best,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  cuneiform  inquiry,  to  treat  the  early  pe- 
riod of  Assyrian  history  in  a  very  general  way,  only 
mentioning  kings  by  name  whm,  through  the  sat- 
isfactory identification  of  a  cuneiform  royal  desig- 
nation with  some  name  known  to  us  from  sacred  or 
profane  sources,  firm  ground  has  been  reached,  and 
serious  error  rendered  almost  impossible. 

The  Meaopotomion  researches  have  rendered  it 
apparent  that  the  original  seat  of  govenmient  was 
not  at  Nineveh,  'llie  oldest  Assyrian  remains  have 
been  found  at  Kileh'SIicrghnt^  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  60  miles  south  of  the  later  capital, 
and  this  place  the  monuments  show  to  have  been 
the  residence  of  the  eariiest  kings,  as  well  as  of  the 
Babyfonian  govemon  who  previously  exercised  au- 
thority over  the  comitry.  The  ancient  name  of 
tlie  town  appeare  to  ha\-e  been  identical  with  that  of 
the  country,  namely,  Asshur.  It  was  built  of  brick, 
and  has  yielded  but  a  very  small  number  of  sculpt- 
ures, llie  kings  proved  to  have  reigned  there  are 
fourteoi  in  number,  divisible  into  three  groups;  and 
their  reigns  are  thought  to  have  covered  s  space  of 
neariy  350  years,  from  n.  c.  1273  to  n.  c.  030.  The 
most  remarkable  monarch  of  tlie  series  was  called 
Tiglath-Pileser.  He  appeare  to  have  been  king 
towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  thus 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Samuel.  Me  over- 
ran the  whole  country  between  Assyria  l*roper  and 
the  Euphrates;  swept  tlie  valley  of  the  Kuphratep 
from  south  to  north,  from  the  borders  of  Bahyk>n 
to  Mount  Taurus;  crossed  tlie  Euphrates,  and  con- 
tended in  northern  Syria  with  the  Hittites:  hivaded 
Armenia  and  C^ppadocia;  and  claims  to  have  sub- 
dued ybr/y-^ico  countries  "from  the  channel  of  the 
Lower  Zab  (Zab  Asfal)  to  the  Upper  Sen  of  the 
Setting  Sun."  All  this  he  accomplished  in  the  first 
five  yean  of  his  reign.  At  a  later  date  he  appean 
to  have  sufibred  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  king  of 
Babyfon,  who  had  invaded  his  territory  and  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  off  to  Babylon  various  idols  from 
the  Assyrian  temples. 

The  other  monarohs  of  the  Kileh-Sherghnt  se- 
ries, both  before  and  after  Tiglath-Pileser,  are  com- 
paratively insignificant.  The  later  kings  of  the 
series  are  only  known  to  us  as  the  ancestnra  of  the 
two  great  monarchs,  Sardanapalus  the  first,  and  his 
son  Shahnaneser  or  Shalmanubar,  who  were  among 
the  most  warlike  of  the  Assyrian  princes.  Stirda- 
napalus  the  first,  who  appean  to  have  l>een  the 
warlike  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks  (Suidas,  s.  v. ; 
comp.  Hellan.  Fr.  158),  transferred  the  seat  of  ew- 
emmentfrom  Kileh-Sherghni  to  Nimrud  (probably 
the  Scriptural  Calih),  where  he  built  the  fu^t  oi 
those  magnificent  pohices  which  have  rooontly  been 
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exhumed  lij  our  countrymen.  A  great  portion  of 
the  AMyrian  sculptures  now  in  the  British  Museum 
are  derived  fttmi  this  edifice.  A  description  of  the 
building  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Layard  {Niii.  ami 
U$  Rent'dnsy  vol.  ii.  ch.  11).  Hy  an  bscription 
repeated  more  than  a  hundred  times  upon  its  sculpt- 
ures, we  learn  that  Sardanapalus  carried  his  arms 
far  and  wide  through  Western  Asia,  warring  on 
the  one  hand  in  Lower  Babylonia  and  Clialdtta,  on 
the  other  in  Syria  and  upon  the  coast  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, liis  sou,  Shalmaneser  or  Shalmanubar, 
the  monarch  who  set  up  the  BUck  Obelisk,  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  to  commemorate  his  victories, 
was  a  still  greater  conqueror.  He  appears  to  have 
overrun  (jappadocia,  Armenia,  Azerbijan,  great  por- 
tions of  Media  Magna,  the  Kimlish  mountains, 
Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Phcenicia; 
everywhere  malujig  the  kings  of  the  countries  trib- 
utary to  him.  If  we  may  trust  the  reading  of 
certain  names,  on  which  cuneiform  scholars  24)pear 
to  be  entirely  agreed,  he  came  in  contact  with  vari- 
ous Scriptural  personages,  being  opposed  in  his 
Syrian  wars  by  Benhadad  and  Hazacl,  kings  of  Da- 
mascus, and  taking  tribute  from  Jehu,  king  of 
Israd.  His  son  and  grandson  fc^owed  in  his  steps, 
but  scarcely  equalled  his  glory.  The  latter  is 
thought  to  be  identical  with  tlie  Biblical  Pul,  Phul, 
or  Phaloch  [Pul],  who  is  the  first  of  the  Assyrian 
kings  of  whom  we  have  mention  in  Scripture. 

8.  The  kings  from  Pul  to  Ksn-haddun.  —  The 
succession  of  the  Assyrian  kings  from  Pul  almost 
to  the  dose  of  the  empire  is  rendered  tolerably  cer- 
tain, not  merely  by  the  inscriptions,  but  also  by  the 
.Jewish  records.  In  the  2d  book  of  Kings  we  find 
the  names  of  I^ll,  Tiglath-I'ileser,  Shalmaneser, 
Sennachaib,  and  I'lttarhaddon,  following  one  anotha* 
in  rapid  succession  (2  K.  xv.  19  and  29,  xvii.  3, 
xviii.  13,  xix.  37);  and  in  Isaiah  we  have  the  name 
of  "Sargon,  king  of  Assyria"  (xx.  1),  who  is  a 
contemporary  of  tlie  prophet,  and  who  must  evi- 
dently therefore  l>eIong  to  tlie  same  series.  The 
inscriptions,  by  showing  us  that  Sar;^n  was  the 
father  of  Sennacherib,  fix  his  place  in  the  lUt,  and 
give  us  for  the  monarchs  of  the  last  half  of  the 
8th  and  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century  b.  c.  the 
(piobably)  complete  list  of  TigUth-Pileaer  II.,  Shal- 
maneser II.,  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon. 
It  is  not  intended  m  this  place  to  enter  into  any 
detailed  account  of  the  actions  of  these  kings,  which 
win  be  more  property  related  in  the  articles  specially 
devoted  to  them.  [Pui^  Siialmaneskk,  Sak- 
GON,  Ac]  A  few  remarks,  however,  will  be  made 
on  the  general  condition  of  the  empire  at  this 
period. 

9.  EttabUshmera  of  the  Lower  Dynnnty.  —  It 
teems  \o  be  certain  that  at,  or  near,  the  accession 
of  I*ul,  a  great  change  of  some  kind  or  other  oc- 
eiured  in  A8S3Tia.  Berosus  is  said  to  have  brought 
his  grand  dynasty  of  45  kings  in  526  years  to  a 
clise  at  the  reign  of  Pul  (Poly hist.  ap.  Euseb. 
L  s.  c),  and  to  have  made  him  Uie  firHt  kmg  of  a 
new  series.  By  the  synclironism  of  Menahem  (2 
K.  XV.  19),  the  date  of  Vv\  may  be  determined  to 
about  ».  c.  770.  It  was  only  23  years  later,  as  we 
find  by  the  Canon  of  IHoIemy,  that  the  Babyloni- 
ans cunsidered  their  independence  to  have  com- 
menced (u.  c.  747).  Herodotus  prolwbly  intended 
to  assign  neariy  to  this  same  era  the  great  cnmmo- 
tion  which  (according  to  him)  broke  up  the  As- 
syrian empire  into  a  number  of  fragments,  out  of 
which  were  formed  the  Median  and  other  kingdoms. 
These  traditions  may  none  of  them  be  altogether 
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trustworthy;  but  their  coincidence  is  at  least  n- 
markable,  and  seeins^  to  show  that  about  the  nuddb 
of  the  eighth  century  b.  c.  there  must  have  been  t 
break  in  the  line  of  Assyrian  kings,  —  a  revdatioii, 
foreign  or  domestic,  — and  a  consequent  weakenhig 
or  dissolution  of  the  bonds  which  united  the  con- 
quered nations  with  their  conquerors. 

It  was  related  by  Bion  and  Polyhistor  (Agathiss, 
ii.  25),  that  the  original  dynasty  of  Assyrian  kingi 
ended  with  a  certain  Belochus  or  BeleCis,  who  was 
succeeded  by  a  usurper  (called  by  them  Beletaru 
or  Balatorus),  in  whose  fiunily  the  crown  continued 
until  the  destruction  of  Nineveh.  Hie  genenl 
character  of  the  circumstances  narrated,  combined 
with  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance  in  the  names, 
—  for  Belochus  is  ck)se  upon  Phaloch,  and  Beletarv 
may  represent  the  second  element  in  TSs^th-PUeser 
(who  in  the  inscriptions  is  called  "  ll^ath-Po/iaf- 
sira  "),  —  induce  a  suspicion  that  iHx>lHibIy  the  Pol 
or  Phaloch  of  Scripture  was  really  the  last  king  of 
the  old  monarchy,  and  that  Tiglath-Pikaer  II.,  his 
successor,  was  the  founder  of  what  has  been  called 
the  "  Lower  Empire."  It  may  be  suspected  that 
Berosus  really  gax'e  tliis  account,  and  that  Poly- 
histor, who  repeated  it,  has  been  misreported  by 
Eusebius.  The  synchronism  between  the  revohitioo 
in  Ass}Tia  and  the  era  of  Babylonian  independence 
is  thus  brought  almost  to  exactness,  for  TlgfaUh- 
Pileser  is  known  to  ha^-e  been  upon  the  throoe 
about  B.  c.  740  (Clinton,  F.  //.  i.  278),  and  may 
well  have  ascended  it  in  b.  c.  747. 

10.  Supposed  loss  of  the  empire  at  this  period.  — 
Many  writers  of  repute —  among  them  Clinton  and 
Niebuhr  —  have  been  inclined  to  accept  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  with  respect  to  the  breaking  up 
of  the  whole  empire  at  this  period.     It  is  e\ident, 
however,  both  from  Scripture  and  from  the  mon- 
uments, that  the  shock  sustained  through  the  do- 
mestic  revolution  has  been   greatly  exaggerated. 
Niebuhr  himself  observes  ( Vortrdge  Ober  alte  (?e- 
schic/ttty  i.  38)  that  after  the  revolution  Assyria 
soon  "recovered  herself,  and  displayed  the  most 
extraordinary  energy.**    It  is  plain,  from  Scripture, 
that  in  the  reigns  of  TigUth-Pileser,  ShalmaaeMr, 
Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  Aasyrim  was 
as  great  as  at  any  former  era.      These  kings  all 
warred  successfully  in  Palestine  and  ita  neighbor- 
hood ;  some  attacked  Egypt  (Is.  xx.  4);  one  appears 
as  master  of  Media  (2  K.  xvii.  6);  while  another 
has  authority  over  Babylon,  Susiana,  and  Elymais 
(2  K.  xvii.  24;  Esr.  iv.  9).     So  &r  from  our  ob- 
serving symptoms  of  weakness  and  curtailed  domin- 
ion, it  is  doir  that  at  no  time  were  the  Assyrian 
arms  pushed  further,  or  their  efforts  more  sustained 
and  vigorous.     The  Assyrian  annals  for  the  period 
are  in  the  most  complete  accordance  with  these 
representations.      They  exhibit  to  us  the  above- 
mentioned  monarchs  as  extending  their  dominioan 
further  than  any  of  their  predecessors.     The  em- 
pire is  continually  rising  under  them,  and  remchea 
its  culminating  point  in  the  reign  of  Fjariuukkm. 
The  statements  of  the  inscripti<Mis  on  these  sul^eets 
are  fully  borne  out  by  the  indications  of  greatness 
to  be  traced  in  the  architectival  monuments.      No 
palace  of  the  old  monarchy  eqiuJIed,  either  in  sifs 
or  splendor,  that  of  Sennacherib  at  Nineveh.      No 
series  of  kings  belonging  to  it  left  buikiiDga  at  afl 
to  be  compared  with  those  which  were  erected  bj 
Sargon,  his  son,  and  his  grandson.     The  magnifil 
cent  remains  at  Koym^tk  and  Khorsab<ul  bekiog 
entirely  to  these  later  kiugt.  while  those  f  X  Xiwtrmd 
are  about  equally  divided  betweto  them  and  tbeii 
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fndeetman.  It  is  fbrther  noticeable  that  the  writ- 
en  who  maj  be  praiumed  to  have  drawn  firom 
Uemut,  M  Polyhistor  and  AbydenuSf  particularly 
aipaiiated  upon  the  glories  of  these  later  kings. 
Polyhifltor  said  (ap.  &iseb.  i.  6)  that  Sennacherib 
conquered  Babylon,  defeated  a  Greek  army  in  Cili- 
da,  and  built  there  Tarsus,  the  capital  Abydenus 
rekted  the  same  (lActs,  except  that  he  substituted 
for  the  Greek  army  of  Polyhistor  a  Greek  fleet;  and 
added,  that  Esarbaddon  (his  Axerdis)  conquered 
lover  Syria  and  Egypt  {ibid  i.  9).  Similariy  Me- 
naoder,  the  Tyrian  historian,  assigned  to  Stmlma- 
BeKT  an  expedition  to  Cyprus  (ap.  Joseph.  AnL 
Jud.  ix.  14),  and  Herodotus  himself  admitted  that 
Sennacherib  invaded  Egypt  (ii.  141).  On  every 
ground  it  seems  necessary  to  conclude  that  the 
aeeond  AMyrian  kingdom  was  really  greater  and 
more ^orious  than  the  first;  that  under  it  the  lim- 
its of  the  empire  reached  their  fullest  extent,  and 
the  internal  prosperity  wva  at  the  highest. 

The  statonent  of  Herodotus  is  not,  however, 
without  a  basb  of  truth.  It  is  certain  that  Baby- 
lon, about  the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser's  accession, 
ventured  upon  a  revolt,  which  she  seems  afterwards 
to  have  reckoned  the  commencement  of  her  inde- 
pendence [Babylon].  The  knowledge  of  tliis  feet 
may  have  led  Herodotus  into  his  error,  for  he  would 
DatanJIy  suppose  that  when  iktbylon  became  free 
there  was  a  general  dissolution  of  the  empire.  It 
has  been  shown  that  this  is  fer  firom  the  truth; 
and  it  may  fbrther  be  observed  that,  even  as  re- 
gards Babylon,  the  Assyrian  loss  was  not  perma- 
nent Saigon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarbaddon  all 
exereind  full  authority  over  that  country,  which 
appears  to  have  been  still  an  Assyrian  fief  at  the 
cine  of  the  kingdom. 

11.  Sucee$»of$  of  Estrhiddon,  —  By  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Esarhaddon  the  triumph  of  the  Assyr- 
ian arms  had  been  so  complete  that  scarody  an 
enemy  was  left  who  could  cause  her  serious  anxiety. 
The  kingdoms  of  Hamath,  of  Damascus,  and  of 
Samaria  had  been  successively  absorbed ;  Phoenicia 
had  been  conquered ;  Judaea  had  been  made  a  feud- 
atory; PhilisUa  and  Idunuea  had  been  subjected, 
Egjrpt  chastised,  Babylon  recovered,  cities  planted 
in  Media.  Unless  in  Armenia  and  Susiana  there 
was  no  foe  left  to  chastise,  and  the  consequence 
appean  to  have  been  that  a  time  of  profound  peace 
•QDceeded  to  the  long  and  bloody  wars  of  Sargon 
and  hb  immediate  successors.  In  Scripture  it  is 
Rumrkable  that  we  hear  nothing  of  Assyria  afl^* 
the  reign  of  Esarhaddon,  and  pro&ne  history  is 
eqoally  silent  until  the  attacks  begin  which  brought 
about  her  downfalL  The  monuments  show  that 
the  ton  of  Esarhaddon,  who  was  called  Sardanapa- 
hi3  by  Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb.  i.  9),  made  scarcely 
any  military  expeditions,  but  occupied  almost  his 
whole  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures'  of 
the  chase.  Instead  of  adorning  his  residence  —  as 
his  predecessors  had  been  accustomed  to  do  —  with 
a  record  and  representation  of  his  conquests,  Sarda- 
upslus  II.  covered  the  walls  of  his  palace  at  Nm- 
eveh  with  sculptures  exhibiting  his  skill  and  prow- 
ess as  a  hunter.  No  doubt  the  military  spirit  rap- 
idly decayed  under  such  a  ruler,  and  the  advent 
of  fhesh  enemies,  synchronizing  with  this  decline, 
produced  the  ruin  of  a  power  which  had  for  six 
eenturies  been  dominant  in  Western  Asia. 

12.  Falfo/*AMyna.  — The  fell  of  Assyria,  k>ng 
prenonaly  prophesied  by  Isaiah  (x.  5-10),  was  ef- 
%eted  (humanly  speaking)  by  the  growing  strength 
«nd  bohfaiess  of  the  Medes.     If  we  may  trust  He- 
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rodotus,  the  fint  Median  attack  on  Nineveh  took 
plaoo  about  the  year  b.  c.  633.  By  what  circum- 
stances this  people,  who  had  so  li>ng  been  engaged 
in  contests  with  the  Assyrians,  and  had  hitherto 
shown  themselves  so  utterly  unable  to  resist  them, 
became  suddenly  strong  enough  to  assume  an  ag- 
gressive attitude,  and  to  force  the  Ninevites  to  sul>- 
mit  to  a  siege,  can  only  be  conjectm^ed.  Whether 
mere  natund  increase,  or  whether  fresh  immigi-a- 
tions  from  the  east,  had  raised  the  Median  nation 
at  this  time  so  fer  above  its  former  condition,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine.  We  can  only  say  Uiat, 
soon  after  the  middle  of  the  se\-euth  century  they 
began  to  press  upon  the  Assyrians,  and  that,  grad- 
ually uicreasing  in  straigth,  they  proceeded,  about 
the  year  u.  c.  633,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the 
country.  For  some  time  their  e;^orts  were  unsuc- 
cessfid;  but  after  a  while,  having  won  over  the 
Babyk)nians  to  their  side,  they  be«ime  superior  to 
the  Assyrians  m  the  field,  and  about  d.  c.  625,  or 
a  littie  eariier,  laid  fuial  siege  to  the  capital  [Mk- 
DLv] .  Saracus,  the  last  king,  —  probably  the  grand- 
son of  Esarhaddon,  —  made  a  stout  and  prolonged 
defense,  but  at  length,  finding  resistance  vain,  he 
collected  his  wives  and  his  treasures  in  his  palace, 
and  with  his  own  hand  setting  fire  to  the  bullduig, 
perished  in  the  flames.  This  account  is  given  in 
brief  by  Abydenus,  who  probably  follows  Berosus; 
and  its  outline  so  fiiir  agrees  with  Ctesias  (ap.  Diod. 
ii.  27)  as  to  give  an  important  value  to  that  writer's 
details  of  the  siege.  [Nineveh.]  In  the  general 
fiict  that  Assyria  was  overcome,  and  Nineveh  cap- 
tured and  destroyed,  by  a  combined  attack  of  Medes 
and  Babylonians,  Josephus  {AnL  Jud.  x.  5)  and 
the  book  of  Tobit  (xiv.  15)  are  agreed.  Polyliistor 
also  implies  it  (ap.  Euseb.  L  5) ;  and  these  authori- 
ties must  be  regarded  as  outweighing  the  silence 
of  Herodotus,  who  mentions  only  the  Medes  in  con- 
nection with  the  capture  (i.  106),  and  says  nothing 
of  the  Babylonians. 

13.  Fvljillnient  of  prophecy.  —  The  prophecies 
of  Nahum  and  Zephaniah  (ii.  13-15)  against  Assyria 
were  probably  delivered  shortly  before  the  catas- 
trophe. The  date  of  Nahum  is  very  doubtful 
[Nahum],  but  it  is  not  imhkely  that  he  wrote 
about  B.  c.  645,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Manasseh.  Zephaniah  is  even  kter,  since  he 
prophesied  under  Josiah,  who  reigned  from  r.  c.  639 
to  608.  If  B.  c.  625  be  the  date  of  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh,  we  may  place  Zephaniah's  prophecy 
about  B.  c.  630.  Ezekiel,  writing  about  b.  c.  584, 
bears  witness  historically  to  the  complete  destruc- 
tion which  had  come  upon  the  Assyrians,  using  the 
example  as  a  warning  to  Pharaoh-Hophra  and  the 
Egyptians  (ch.  xxxi.). 

It  was  declared  by  Nahum  emphatically,  at  the 
close  of  his  prophecy,  that  there  should  be  "no 
healing  of  Assyria's  bruise'*  (iii.  19).  In  accord^ 
ance  with  this  announcement  we  find  that  Assyria 
never  rose  again  to  any  importance,  nor  even  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  a  distinct  nationality.  Once 
only  was  revolt  attempted,  and  then  in  coiyunction 
vnth  Armenia  and  I^iedia,  the  latter  heading  the 
rebellion.  This  attempt  took  phice  about  a  century 
after  the  Median  conquest,  during  the  troubles 
which  followed  upon  the  accession  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspis.  It  failed  signally,  and  appears  never  to  have 
beoi  repeated,  the  Assyrians  remaining  thence- 
forth submissive  subjects  of  the  Persian  empire. 
They  were  reckoned  in  the  same  satrapy  with  Baf)y- 
Ion  (Herod,  iii.  92:  comp.  i.  192).  and  paid  an 
annual  tribute  of  a  thousand  talents  of  sil  -er.    Is 
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the  Persian  armies,  whidi  were  drawn  in  great  part 
fix>m  the  subject-  nations,  they  appear  never  to  have 
oeen  held  of  niucli  account,  tliough  they  fouglit,  in 
common  with  the  otlier  levies,  at  Thermopile,  at 
C'uiuuca,  at  Issus,  and  at  Arbebu 

14.  (Jeneral  character  of  the  empire.  —  In  con 
sldcnng  tbe  general  character  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, it  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  noticed,  that  Uke 
^  ihg  early  monarchies  which  attained  to  any 
great  extent,  it  was  composed  of  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate kingdoms.  In  the  Kast,  conquest  has  scarcely 
ever  been  followed  by  amalgamation,  and  in  the 
primitive  empires  there  was  not  even  any  attempt 
at  that  governmental  centralization  which  we  find 
at  a  later  period  in  the  satrapial  system  of  Persia. 
As  Solomon  "  reigned  over  all  the  kinidoms  from 
the  river  (Euphrates)  mito  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines and  the  border  of  I^gypt,"  so  tlie  Assyrian 
monarchs  bore  sway  over  a  number  of  { etty  kings 
—  the  naU\-e  rulers  of  the*8e\eral  ctimtries  — 
through  the  entire  extent  of  their  dominie  ns.  Tliese 
native  princes  —  the  sole  governors  of  their  own 
kingdoms  —  were  feudatories  of  the  Great  Monarch, 
of  whom  they  held  their  crown  by  the  double  tenure 
of  homage  and  tribute.  Menahem  (2  K.  xv.  19), 
Hoshea  {ibid.  xvii.  4),  Ahaz  (ilnd.  xvi.  8),  Heze- 
kiah  {ibid,  xviii.  14),  and  Manasseh  (2  CI  r.  xxxiii. 
11-13),  were  certainly  in  this  position,  as  ik  ere  many 
native  kings  of  liabylon,  both  prior  and  subsequent 
to  Nabonassar;  and  this  system  (if  we  may  trust 
the  inscriptions)  was  universal  throughout  the  em- 
pire. It  naturally  inx-olved  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  troubles.  I*riuces  circumstanced  as  were  the 
Assyrian  feudatories  would  be  always  locking  for 
an  occasion  when  they  might  revolt  and  retr'stablish 
their  independence.  The  offer  of  a  foreign  alliance 
would  be  a  bait  which  they  could  scarcely  resist, 
and  hence  the  continual  warnings  given  to  the 
Jews  to  beware  of  trusting  ui  Kgypt.  Apart  from 
this,  on  the  occiurence  of  any  imperial  misfortune 
or  difficulty,  such  for  instance  as  a  disastrous  ex- 
pedition, a  formidable  attack,  or  a  sudden  death, 
natural  or  riolent,  of  the  reigning  monarch,  there 
would  be  a  strong  temptation  to  throw  off  tl  e  yoke, 
which  would  lead,  almost  of  necessity,  to  a  rebelUon. 
The  history  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  suf- 
ficiently illustrates  the  tendency  in  question,  which 
required  to  be  met  by  checks  and  remedies  of  the 
severest  character.  The  deposition  of  the  rebel 
prince,  the  wasting  of  his  country,  the  plunder  of 
his  capital,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount 
of  the  tribute  thenceforth  required,  were  the  usual 
consequences  of  an  unsucoessfid  revolt;  to  which 
^'erc  added,  upon  occasion,  still  more  stringent 
measures,  as  the  wholesale  execution  of  those  chiefly 
concerned  in  the  attempt,  or  the  transplantation 
of  tlie  rebel  nation  to  a  distant  locality.  The  cap- 
tivity of  Israel  is  only  an  instance  of  a  practice  long 
previously  known  to  the  Ass}Tians,  and  by  them 
handed  on  to  the  Babylonian  and  Persian  govern- 
ments. 

It  w  .not  quite  certain  how  far  Assyria  required 
a  religious  conformity  from  the  subject  people.  Her 
reli^on  was  a  gross  and  complex  polytheism,  com- 
prising the  worship  of  thirteen  princi[Ml  and  numer- 
ous minor  diviniUes,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  of 
whom  stood  the  chief  god,  Asshur,  who  seems  to 
be  the  deified  patriarch  of  the  nation  (Gen.  x.  22). 
llie  inscriptions  appear  to  state  that  in  all  coun- 
tries over  which  the  Assyrians  established  their 
lupremacy,  tliey  set  up  *^  the  laws  of  Asshur,'*  and 
>*  altora  to  the  Great  Code  "     It  was  prol  ally  in 
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connection  with  thia  Asflyrian  reqniremeni  that 
Ahaz,  on  his  return  fh>m  l>uaaAcu8,  where  he  had 
made  his  submission  to  Tiglath-PiJeser,  iDCurred 
the  guilt  of  idolatry  (2  K.  xvi.  10-16).  Tlie  hisiorj 
of  Hezekiah  woukl  seem,  however,  to  show  thai  tht 
rule,  if  resisted,  was  not  rigidly  enforced;  for  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  oonaented 
to  reestablish  the  idolatry  which  he  had  removed, 
yet  he  certiainly  came  to  terms  with  Sennacherib, 
and  resumed  hia  position  of  tributary  (2  K.  xviii. 
14).  In  any  case  it  must  be  understood  that  tbe 
worship  which  tbe  conquerors  introduced  was  not 
intended  to  supersede  the  religion  of  the  conquered 
race,  but  was  only  required  to  be  superadded  as  a 
mark  and  badge  of  subjection. 

15.  Jts  extent.  —  With  regard  to  the  extent  of 
the  empire  very  exaggerated  views  have  been  en- 
tertained by  many  writers.  Cteaias  took  Semira- 
mis  to  India,  ai.d  made  the  empire  of  Assyria  at 
least  co-extensi\e  with  that  of  Persia  in  his  own 
day.  This  false  notion  has  long  been  exploded,  but 
even  Niebuhr  appears  to  have  believed  in  the  ex- 
tension of  Ass}rian  influence  over  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  expeditk>n  of  Memnon  —  whom  he  conaidend 
an  Assyrian  —  to  Troy,  and  in  the  derivation  of  the 
Lydian  Ileradeids  from  the  first  dynasty  of  Kine- 
vite  monarclis  {Alt.  Vettchidit^  i.  28-0).  llie  in- 
fonnati<Mi  derived  from  the  native  monuments  teLds 
to  contract  the  empire  within  more  reasonable 
bounds,  and  to  ^ve  it  only  the  expansion  which  is 
indicated  for  it  in  Scripting.  On  the  west,  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  river  Halys  appear  to  have 
been  the  boundaries;  on  the  north,  a  fluctuating 
line,  never  reaching  the  Euxine  nor  extending  be- 
yond the  noitliem  frontier  of  Armenia;  on  the  east, 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Great  Salt  Desert;  on  the 
south,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Uesert  of  Arabia. 
The  countries  included  within  these  limits  are  the 
following:  —  Susiana,  Chaldiea,  Babyk>nia,  Media, 
Matiene,  Armenia,  Assyria  Proper,  Mesopotamia, 
parts  of  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia,  S^ria,  Phoenicia, 
Palestine,  and  Idimisea.  Cyprus  was  also  for  a 
while  a  dependency  of  the  Ass}Tian  kings,  and  they 
may  perhaps  have  held  at  one  time  certain  portions 
of  Lower  Eg}T)t  Lydia,  however,  1  hrygia,  Lycia, 
Pamphylia,  Pontus,  Iberia,  on  the  west  and  north, 
Bactria,  Sacia,  Parthia,  India,— even  Cannania  and 
Persia  Proper,  —  upon  the  east,  were  altogether  be- 
yond the  limit  of  the  Assyrian  sway,  ai.^  appear 
at  no  time  even  to  have  been  overrun  by  tLe  Ats^  r- 
ian  armies. 

IG.  Civilization  of  the  Asft/rians.  —  The  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Assyrians,  as  has  been  already  olieerved, 
was  derived  originally  from  the  Babylonians.  They 
were  a  Semitic  race,  originally  resident  in  Baby- 
lonia (which  at  that  time  was  Cushite),  and  thus 
acquainted  with  the  Babylonian  in\'ention8  and  dis- 
coveries, who  ascended  the  \-aUey  of  the  Tigris  »iid 
established  in  the  tract  immediately  below  the  Ar- 
menian mountains  a  separate  and  distinct  nation- 
ality, llieir  modes  of  writing  and  builduag,  the 
form  and  size  of  their  bricks,  their  architectural 
ornamentation,  their  religion  and  worship,  in  a 
great  measure,  were  drawn  from  Babylon,  which 
they  always  rqc^arded  as  a  sacred  land  —  the  orig- 
inal seat  of  their  nation,  and  the  true  home  of  all 
their  gods,  with  the  one  exception  of  Asshur.  StiQ, 
as  their  cirilization  devetoped,  it  l)ecame  in  many 
respects  peculiar.  Their  art  is  of  home  growth. 
The  alabaster  quarries  in  their  neighborhood  sup- 
plied them  with  a  material  unknown  to  th^ 
southern  neighbois,  on  which  they  could  repn.acsi^ 
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te  better  than  upon  enamdled  bricks,  the  scenes 
vfakh  interested  tiiem.  Their  artists,  fiiithful  and 
hborious,  acquired  a  considerable  power  of  render- 
ing the  human  and  animal  forms,  and  made  vivid 
sod  striking  representations  of  the  principal  occu- 
fBiioaa  of  human  life.  If  they  do  not  greatly  afifect 
the  tdeil,  and  do  not,  in  this  branch,  attain  to  any 
very  exalted  rank,  yet  even  here  their  emblematic 
Sgores  of  the  gods  have  a  dignity  and  grandeur 
i^ich  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  which  implies  the 
possession  of  some  elevated  feelings.  But  their 
chief  i^ory  is  in  the  representation  of  the  actual. 
Thdr  pictures  of  war,  smd  of  the  chase,  and  even 
•ometimes  of  the  more  peaceful  incidents  of  human 
Hie,  have  a  fidelity,  a  spirit,  a  boldness,  and  an 
sppesranoe  of  life,  which  place  them'  high  among 
lealiitic  schools.  Their  art,  it  should  be  also  noted, 
m  progressive.  Unlike  that  of  the  Eg3^tians,  which 
eoDtinues  comparatively  stationary  fh>m  the  earliest 
to  the  latest  times,  it  plainly  advances,  becoming 
continually  more  natural  and  less  uncouth,  more 
life-like  and  less  stiff,  more  varied  and  less  conven- 
tionaL  The  latest  sculptures,  which  are  those  in 
the  hunting-palace  of  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  are 
deddedlr  the  best  Here  the  animal-forms  ap- 
proach perfection;  and  in  the  striking  attitudes,  the 
new  groupings,  and  the  more  cardiil  and  exact 
dzawing  ctf  the  whole,  we  see  the  beginnings  of  a 
taste  and  a  power  which  might  have  expanded  un- 
der £ivonible  circumstances  into  the  finished  excel- 
ieoce  of  the  Greeks. 

The  advanced  condition  of  the  Assyrians  in  vari- 
uQS  other  respects  is  abundantly  evidenced  alike  by 
the  rq>resentations  on  the  sculptures  and  by  the 
remains  disco\'ered-  among  their  buildings.  They 
aze  found  to  have  understood  and  applied  the  arch ; 
to  have  made  tunnels,  aqueducts,  and  drdns;  to 
have  Oied  the  lev^  and  the  roller;  to  have  engraved 
gems;  to  have  tmderstood  the  arts  of  inlaying, 
mamelling,  and  overlaying  with  metals;  to  have 
mannfiictured  glass,  and  been  acquainted  with  the 
fens;  to  have  possessed  vases,  jars,  Ijronze  and  ivory 
ornaments,  dishes,  bells,  ear-rings,  mostly  of  good 
workmanship  and  elegant  forms  —  in  a  word,  to 
bafe  attained  to  a  very  high  pitch  of  material  com- 
fcrt  and  prosperity.  They  were  still,  however,  in 
tht  most  important  points  barbarians.  Their  gov- 
ernment was  rude  and  inartificial;  their  religion 
eoarse  and  aensuil;  their  conduct  of  war  cruel,' 
even  their  art  materialktic,  and  so  debasing;  they 
hsd  served  their  purpose  when  they  had  prepared 
the  East  for  centnUized  government,  and  been  God*s 
sootnge  to  punish  the  people  of  Israel  (Is.  x.  5-6); 
thej  were,  therefore,  swept  away  to  allow  the  rise 
of  that  Arian  race  which,  with  less  appreciation  of 
art,  was  to  introduce  into  Western  Asia  a  more 
qiiritaal  form  of  religion,  a  better  treatment  of 
captives,  and  a  superior  governmental  organization. 

(See  for  the  geoi^aphy  CapL  Jones's  paper  in  the 
rivtk  volume  of  the  Asi  ttic  Soekttfs  Journal  (part 
9);  Col.  Chesney's  Eufthrat^s  Expedition;  Mr. 
Layard's  Works;  Rich*s  Kurdistan^  Ac.  For  the 
ki^furical  views,  Rawlinson^s  Herodotus,  voL  i.; 
Bruwlis's  Rtn-um  Afsyriarum  Tempora  EmendcUa  ; 
Sir  H.  KawIiii9on*8  Contributions  to  the  AsioL  Soc, 
Journ.  and  the  Atheneeum;  Bosanquet*s  Sacred 
ttni  Profane  Ckroimhgy;  M.  Oppert*s  Rapport 
'.tm  ExcelUnce  M.  le  Afimstre  de  f  Instruction ; 
Dr.  Hincks's  Contributions  to  the  Dublin  University 
Hag. ;  Mr.  Vance  Smith's  Exposition  of  the  Proph- 
sdes  relitimff  to  Nineveh  and  Assyria ;  and  comp. 
B.  G.  Niebubr*t  Vortrdge  Ober  alter  Geschichte, 
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vol.  i.;  Clluton^s  FasU  Ilellj  vol.  i.;  and  M.  Nie- 
buhr's  Gtschichte  Assures  wid  Babtts.)     G.  U. 

*  The  work  of  Mr.  Rawlinson,  the  writer  of  the 
preceding  article,  is  now  the  classical  work  on  this 
suliject:  rhe  Five  (treat  Monarchies  of  the  An- 
cient Eastern  World;  or,  the  History,  Geography , 
and  Antiquities  of  Chaldcsi,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Me- 
dia, and  Persia  (vob.  i.  to  iii.  London,  18(>2-(>6). 
For  some  of  the  important  Biblical  connections,  L)r. 
Pusey*s  Introduction  to  Jon'ih  (pp.  247-54)  may 
be  read  with  advantage.  There  is  a  good  account 
of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  and  of  the  progress 
made  in  reading  them,  as  well  as  other  information, 
by  Spinel,  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyk.,  art.  Ninire 
undAssyrien,  vol.  x.  pp.  8G1-81,  and  supplementary 
article,  voL  xx.  pp.  210-235.  See  also  the  elaborate 
article  on  Assyria  by  Brandis,  in  the  2d  ed.  (1866) 
of  the  first  vol.  of  Pauly's  Real-Encyclopadie,  where 
will  be  found  a  very  fiiU  account  of  the  literature 
of  the  sul^ect.  M 

ASSYRIANS  ("intJ^h? :  'Afftrvpioi,  *A<r<roiJp. 
viol  'Acrcrowp:  Assur,  Assyrii,  flU  Assyrioruin). 
The  inhabitants  of  Assyria.  The  name  in  Hebrew 
is  simply  Asshur,  tlie  same  as  that  of  the  coiuitry. 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  in  most  ciises  for 
translating  it  as  a  gentilic  (Is.  x.  6,  24,  xiv.  25, 
xxxi.  8;  liam.  v.  6;  Ez.  xvi.  28;  Jud.  xii.  13,  Ac). 

W.  A.  W. 

ASTAROTH  (n'ljn???:  'Acrrop-ia:  Asta- 
roth),  Deut  i.  4.     [Asiitarotii.] 
ASTABTE.     [AsHTORETH.] 
ASTTATH  ('Acrrete:  Ezead),  1  Esdr.  vUi.  38. 

[AZGAD.] 

*  ASTROLOGER.    [Divination;  Magi; 

STAK.J 

ASTRONOMY.  [Magi;  Star  of  tiik 
Wise  Men.] 

ASTY'AGES  CAtrrvdyns;  Herod.  »A<rTvt- 
yas,  tt€3.  *A<nr(£5o^),  the  kst  king  of  the  Medes, 
B.  c.  5U5-00i>,  or  u.  c.  592-558,  who  was  con- 
quered by  Cyrus  (Bd  and  Dragon,  1).  The  nam* 
is  identified  by  Kawlinson  and  Niebuhr  (Gesch 
Assures,  p.  32)  with  Deioces  =  Ashdahak  {Am.) 
Ajis  Dahaka  (Pers.),  ^^the  biting  snake,''  the  em 
blem  of  the  Median  power.  [Darius  tiik  Mede 
Cyrus.]  B.  F.  W. 

ASUPTIM,  and  HOUSE  OF  (S^SCSH 

and  D'*S>ph5n  iVTl :  oTicoj •E<r€^f/i,  6  'Ecre^f/*; 
[Vat.  Effeipiiy,  -<^6i/i;  Alex.  Aa-a^uy,  Effftpeip,:] 
in  qua  parte  domus  erat  seniorum  concilium,  tibi 
erat  concilium),  1  Chr.  xxvi.  16,  17,  literally 
"house  of  the  gatherings.^'  Some  undo^stand  h 
as  a  proper  name  of  chambers  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Temple.  Gesenius  and  Bertheau  explain  it  of 
certain  store-rooms,  and  FUrst,  following  the  Vul- 
gate, of  the  council-chambers  in  the  outer  court  of 
the  Temple  in  which  the  elders  held  their  deliber- 
ations. ITie  same  woni  hi  A.  V.  of  Neh.  xii.  25, 
is  rendered  "  thresholds,**  and  is  translated  "  lin- 
teb  "  in  the  Targum  of  R.  Joseph.    W.  A.  W. 

ASYN'CRITUS  QAa^Koiros  [incompara- 
ble,  unlike]:  Asyncritus),  a  Cnristian  at  Komo, 
saluted  by  St.  Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  14). 

ATAD,    T«E    TI1RE8111NG-F1.00R    OF   (1T}2 

^^^^"7  =  (he  floor  (or  trodden  Ap  n  e)  of  the  thorn , 
Sam.  Vers.  TM'dV  "IMIM     Saad.  ^f^,yxi\ 
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i\us  'Arid:  area  Alad)^  a  spot  "  licyond  Jordan," 
at  which  Joacph  and  his  brethren,  on  thdr  way 
from  'Egypt  to  Hebron,  made  their  se^^en  days' 
**  great  and  very  tore  mouruing  "  over  the  body  of 
Jacob;  in  consequence  of  which  we  are  told  it  ac- 
quired from  the  Canaanites  the  new  name  of  Abel- 
Mitzraim  (Gen.  1.  10,  11).  According  to  Jerome 
{Onom,  8.  V.  Areantad)  it  was  in  his  day  called 
BethgU  or  Bethacla  (Beth-Hogla),  a  name  which 
he  connects  with  the  gyratory  dances  or  races  of 
the  funeral  ceremony:  «* locus  gyri;  eo  quod  ibi 
more  plangentium  circumierint."  Beth-Hoglah 
is  known  to  have  lain  between  the  Jordan  and  Jer- 
icho, therefore  on  the  west  side  of  Jordan  [Beth- 
Ho(jlah];«'  and  with  this  agrees  the  fact  of  the 
mention  of  the  Canaanites,  *Hhe  inhabitants  of 
the  land,^^  who  were  confined  to  the  west  side  of 
the  river  (see  amongst  others  verse  13  of  this  chap- 
ter), and  one  of  whose  special  haunts  was  the  sunken 
district  "  by  the  *  side '  of  Jordan  "  (Num.  liii.  29). 

[Canaan.]  The  word  '^SV.y  "  beyond,"  although 
usually  signifying  the  east  of  Jordan,  is  yet  used 
for  either  east  or  west  according  to  the  posiUon  of 
the  speaker.  [Kbrk.]  That  Jerome  should  have 
defined  the  situation  as  "  trans  Jordanem,"  at  the 
same  time  that  he  explains  it  as  between  the  ri>'ei 
and  Jericho,  may  be  accoimted  for  either  by  the 
words  being  a  mere  quotation  from  the  text,  or 
by  some  subsequent  corruption  of  copybts.  The 
passage  does  not  survive  in  Eusebius.  G. 

AT'ARAH  (n^^S  [a  croum]  :  'Ar<{,«; 
[Alex.  Ercpa:]  Atara)y  a  wife  of  Jerahmed,  and 
mother  of  Onam  (1  Chr.  ii.  26). 

ATAR'GATIS    {'ArapydTts,     Strab.    xvi. 

p.  785,  'Arapyariov  5i  r^y  *A0dpay oi 

'EkXTIvts  iKdkovy)i  or  according  to  another  form 
of  the  word  Derceto  (Acpircrc^,  Strab.  L  c.  ; 
Luc.  de  <S"yn*ri  r/ca,  p.  884  ed.  Itened. ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
V.  IJ, />r<J6%w«rt  AtnrgntU  Gnecis  Derceto,'  Ov. 
Afet.  iv.  45,  Dercetis)^  a  Syritm  goddess,  represented 
generally  with  the  body  of  a  woman  and  the  tail 
of  a  fish  (Luc.  L  c. ;  Ovid.  I.  c.  comp.  Dagon). 
Her  most  famous  temples  were  at  Hierapolis  (Mar 
bug)  and  Ascak)n.  Herodotus  identified  her  with 
Aphrodite  Urania  (i.  105,  compared  with  Diod. 
Sic.  ii.  4).  Lucian  compared  her  with  Here, 
though  he  allowed  that  she  combined  traits  of 
other  deities  (Aphrodite,  Rhea,  Selene,  &c.;  see 
AsiiTORETH).  Plutarch  (Crass.  17)  says  that 
some  r^arded  her  as  "  Aphrodite,  others  as  Here, 
others  as  the  cause  and  natural  power  which  pro- 
vides the  principles  and  seeds  for  all  things  from 
moistiure"  {r^y  apx^s  iced  ffirtpiuirti  traaiy  i^ 
iypwy  irapafrxovoray  curiay  xal  <l>6<nv)»  This  last 
view  is  probably  an  accurate  description  of  the  at- 
tributes of  the  goddess,  and  explains  her  fish-like 
form  and  popular  identification  with  Aphrodite. 
Lucian  also  mentions  a  ceremony  in  her  worship 
at  Hierapolis  which  iq)pear8  to  be  connected  with 
the  same  belief,  and  with  the  origin  of  her  name. 
Twice  a  year  water  was  brought  from  distant  places 
and  poiu^  into  a  chasm  in  the  temple;  because, 
he  adds,  according  to  tradiUon,  the  waters  of  the 
Deluge  were  drained  away  through  that  opening 
{de  SjpHa  fka^  p.  883).  Compare  Burm.  ad  Ovid. 
HeL  iv.  45,  where  most  of  the  references  are  given 
at  length ;  Movers,  Phoniz,  i.  584  ff. 


u  •  See  note  on  AsKL-MoaADf.    All  that  the  Script-  Jordan,"  the  point  of  reckoning  beL^g  left  ind^«nnl> 
tie  account  states  is  Uiat  Atad  was  ^beyond   the   nate.  U. 


ATABOTH 

I  There  was  a  temple  of  Atargatia  {^ATopyvrim, 
Alex.  Arm.  —  2  Mace.  xii.  26)  at  KamioD  (Ksr 
naim,  1  Mace.  v.  43;  i.  e.  Athtartith-KaTmam] 
which  was  destroyed  by  Judas  Maocabams  (1  Haec 
V.  44). 

The  name  is  rightly  derived  by  Michaelis  {La. 
Syr.  pp.  976  f.)  from  Syr.  Targeio^  an  opemng 
{tarag^  he  opened).  Comp.  Movers,  Pkamz.  I 
594  f.  Others  ha\%  deduced  it,  with  little  prob- 
ability, from  ^2  "^Tl^j  gi'eainess  of  fortam  (?), 
or  y^  '^'*'7^\  greai  fnh,    Gesenius  ( Thes.  s.  t. 

yyy^)  suggests  Syr.  darffeto  =  dngtOy  a  fish.  It 
has  been  suppo^  that  Ataipitis  was  the  tutebrj 
fifoddess  of  the  first  A^yrian  dynasty  (Detittmke^ 
fr.  Derketo:  Nieluhr,  Gesch.  A.fstn-'f,  pp.  131,138), 
and  that  the  name  appean  in  Ti^Lftft-  or  TUgtOk- 
PUeser  (id.  p.  37). 

An  interesting  coin  representing  Atargatis  is 
engraved  and  described  in  the  PbiUmphiad  Trcn- 
actions,  vol.  Ixi.  pp.  346  ff. 

ATAROTH  (r.S^t'^y,  and  once  nirj  = 
crotms:  ^  *Arap^'  Aiarotii),  the  name  of  lerail 
places  in  l^akstiue  both  on  the  £.  and  W.  of  J<i^ 
dan. 

1.  [Alex.  Arapwy  in  Num.  xxxii.  3.]  One  of 
the  towns  in  the  **  land  of  Jazer  and  land  of  Gil- 
ead"  (Num.  xxxii.  3),  taken  and  "built"  by  the 
tribe  of  Gad  (xxxii.  34).  From  its  mention  witli 
places  which  ha\-e  been  identified  on  the  N.  £.  of 
the  Dead  Sea  near  the  mountain  of  Jebel  Attarit 

(  ^««jld),  a  connection  has.  been  assumed  be- 
tween Ataroth  and  that  moimtain.  But  Jebel  Atta- 
I  its  lies  considerably  to  the  S.  of  Heshbon  {Iksb&ii\ 
which  was  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  and  which  ii 
named  apparently  as  the  southernmost  limit  of  GsA 
(Josh.  xiii.  26),  so  that  some  other  identifi<ation  ii 
necessary.  Atroth-Shophan  was  probably  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ataroth ;  the  Shophan  semng  as 
a  distinction ;  but  for  this  see  AxKOTif. 

2.  [LXX.  corrupt  in  Josh.  xvi.  2.]  A  place  on 
the  (South?)  boundary  of  Ephraim  and  ^iVnttnaA 
(Josh.  xvi.  2,  7).  The  whole  specification  of  this 
boundary  is  exceedingly  obscure,  and  it  b  not 
possible  to  say  whether  Ataroth  is  or  is  not  the 
same  place  as, 

3.  [In  Josh,  xvi.,  *ATopa«  (Vat  AoTOfwtf) 
KcH  *Ep<&K  (Vat.  M.  EpoK,  Comp.  Aid.  Alex.  'A^\ 
in  Josh,  xviii.,  McMrapiffi  *Opty^  Vat  Moorop^ 
op€K,  Alex.  ArapoiB  A88af>,  Aid.  'Aropi.B  *E^ 
8c(p  :    Ataroth    Addar.']       Ataroth-adar,  oc 

-ADDAR  C^JM"  y),  on  the  west  border  of  Beiya- 
min,  "  near  the  '  mountain  ^  that  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  nether  Beth-horon  "  (riosh.  xviii.  13). 
In  xvi.  5  it  b  accurately  rendered  Ataroth-addar. 

In  the  Onomasticon  mention  is  made  of  an 
Atharoth  in  Ephraim,  in  the  mountains,  4  miles 
N.  of  Sebaste :  as  well  as  of  two  places  of  the  name 
"  not  far  from  "  Jerusalem.  The  former  cannot  be 
that  seen  by  Robinson  (ii.  265),  now  Atura.  Rob- 
inson discovered  another  about  6  miles  S.  of  Bethel 
(i.  575).  This  is  too  far  to  the  E.  of  Beth-horon 
to  be  Ataroth-addar,  and  too  far  S.  to  be  that  on 
the  boundary  of  Ephraim  (2). 
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4.  «  Ataroth,«  the  house  of  Joab  "  (t.  e. 
Ataioth-beth-Joab),  a  place  (?)  occurring  in  the 
Ibt  of  the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  54; 
Arap^  oUov  'I«wtj8  [Alex.  I«i9ajSj :  Corona  do- 
mw  J(yih)fi  G. 

ATER  ("»^  boiind  [perh.  dwnhy,  'ATfipj 
Aleat.  Attiip  in  Ea. :  AUr).  L  The  children  of 
Ater  were  among  the  jxirters  or  gate-keepers  of  the 
Tempfe  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Kzr.  IL  42; 
Neh.  TiL  45).  They  are  called  m  1  Esdr.  t.  28, 
"the  sons  of  Jatal." 

2.  The  children  of  Ater  of  Ilezekiah,  to  the 
nombo'  of  ninety-eight,  retiumed  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  16;  Neli.  vii  21),  and  were  among  the 
heads  of  the  people  who  signed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  17).  The  name  appears  in  1 
Eadr.  v.  15,  as  Aterezias.  W.  A.  W. 

ATEREZI'AS  {'Arhp'E(€Klov;  [Vat.  Afo- 
pt(tKiov  ;  Wechel  'Arnpeflov  :]  AderectU).  A 
eormption  of  »*  Ater  of  Hezekiah  "  (1  Esdr.  v.  15; 
oomp.  Exr.  ii.  16).  W.  A.  W. 

ATHACH  (n^j^  [lodffinff^lace]:  fJo/i$€; 
[Vat  Noo;]  Alex.  A0ay;  [Ck)mp.  'Addx']  Athach), 
One  of  the  phioes  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  Da- 
vid and  his  men  frequented  during  Uie  time  of 
his  residence  at  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxx.  30).  As  the 
name  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  it  is  an  error  of  the  transcriber  for 
Ether,  a  town  in  the  low  country  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XT.  42).  W.  A.  W. 

ATHAXAH  [3  syl.]  (n>^ri7 :  'Aflofa;  [Vat. 
A$€a;  FA.  A0t€;]  Alex.  Aflolflu:  Athalas).  A 
detoeudant  of  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah,  who  dwelt 
at  Jerusalem  i^ier  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh. 
xi.  4),  called  Uthai  in  1  Chr.  ix,  4.   W.  A.  W. 

ATHAIiI'AH  (n;^nj7  [whomJehotxih  (^- 
fi'Cts]:ro9o?da''  AthaUa).!.  Daughter  of  Ahab  and 
Jezebel,  married  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat, 
kii^  of  Judah,  and  introduced  into  the  S.  king- 
dom the  worship  of  Baal,  which  had  already  defiled 
and  overspread  the  N.  After  the  great  revolution 
hy  which  Jehu  seated  himsdf  on  the  throne  of 
Samvia,  she  killed  all  the  members  of  the  royal 
fiunfly  of  Judah  who  had  escaped  his  sword  (2  K. 
X.  14),  avaOing  herself  probably  of  her  position  as 
Kind's  MoOier  [Asa]  to  perpetrate  the  crime. 
Most  likely  she  exercised  the  re^  functions  during 
Ahaziah^s  absence  at  Jezreel  (2  K.  ix.)}  and  resolved 
to  retain  her  power,  especially  after  seeing  the  dan- 
ger to  which  she  was  exposed  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  house  of  Omri  and  of  Baal-worship  in  Sama- 
ria. It  was  not  unusual  in  those  days  for  women 
in  the  East  to  attain  a  prominent  position,  their 
present  degradation  being  the  result  of  Mohammed- 
anism. Miriam,  Deborah,  Abigail,  are  instances 
from  the  Bible,  and  Dido  was  not  far  removed  fit>m 
AthaKah,  either  in  birthplace  or  date,  if  (Carthage 
was  fioonded  b.  c.  861  (Joseph,  c.  Apion,  i.  18). 
From  the  slaughter  of  the  royal  house,  one  infimt 
named  Joash,  the  youngest  son  of  Ahaziah,  was 
rescued  by  his  aunt  Jehosheba,  daughter  of  Jeho- 
ram (probably  by  another  wife  than  Athaliah)  who 
had  married  Jehoiada  (2  On.  xxii.  11)  the  high- 
priest  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  6).  The  child  was  brought  up 
under  Jeboiada's  care,  and  concealed  in  the  temple 
Cor  six  yean,  during  which  period  Athaliah  rdgned 
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a  The  maigSnal  note  to  this  name  in  the  Bibles  of 
the  praaent  day,  namely,  "*  Amritee  or  crowns,"  &c., 
is  a  corruption  of  Afarites  in  the  edition  of  1611. 
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over  Judah.  At  length  Jehoiada  thou^t  it  time 
to  produce  the  lawful  king  to  the  people,  trusting 
to  their  zeal  for  the  worship  of  (xod,  and  fcyalty  to 
the  house  of  David,  which  had  been  so  strenuously 
called  out  by  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat.  After  com- 
municating his  design  to  five  '*  captains  of  hun- 
dreds,"  whose  names  are  given  in  2  Chr.  xxiii.  i 
and  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  Levites  and 
chief  men  in  the  country-towns  hi  case  of  neces- 
sity, he  brought  the  young  Joash  into  the  teraple 
to  receive  the  allegiance  of  the  soldiers  of  the  tjuard. 
[t  was  customary  on  the  Sabbath  for  a  third  part 
of  them  to  do  duty  at  the  palace,  while  two  thirds 
restrained  the  crowd  of  visitors  and  worshippers 
who  thronged  the  temple  on  that  day,  by  occupying 

the  gate  of  Sur  ("I^ID,  2  K.  xi.  6,  called  of  the 

fotmdaUon^  T^^^»  2  Clir.  xxiii.  5,  which  (jerlach, 
in  bco,  considers  the  right  reading  in  Kings  also), 
and  the  gate  "behind  the  guard  *'  {portn,  qua  est 
post  habkacukim  scutariorunij  Vulg.),  which  seem 
to  have  been  the  N.  and  S.  entrances  into  the  tem- 
ple, according  to  Ewald's  description  of  it  {Ge 
schichU,  iii.  306-7).  On  the  day  fixed  for  the 
outbreak  there  was  to  be  no  change  in  the  arrange- 
ment at  the  palace,  lest  Athalisdi,  who  did  not  wor- 
ship in  the  temple,  should  form  any  suspicions  from 
missing  her  usiml  guard,  but  the  ktter  two  thirds 
were  to  protect  the  king's  person  by  forming  a  long 
and  closely-serried  line  across  the  temple,  and  kill- 
ing any  one  who  should  approach  within  certain 
limits.  They  were  also  furnished  with  David's 
spears  and  shields,  that  the  work  of  restoring  his 
descendant  might  be  associated  with  his  own  sacred 
weapons.  When  the  guard  had  taken  up  their 
position,  the  young  prince  was  anouited,  crowned, 
and  presented  with  the  Testimony  or  I^w,  and 
Athaliah  was  first  roused  to  a  sense  of  her  dani^r 
by  the  shouts  and  music  which  accompanied  the 
inauguration  of  her  grandson.  She  hurried  into 
the  temple,  but  found  Joash  already  standing  "  by 
a  pillar,"  or  more  properly  on  it,  t.  c.  on  the  tri 
bunal  or  throne,  apparently  raised  on  a  massive  col 
umn  or  cluster  of  columns,  which  the  king  occu- 
pied when  he  attended  the  86r\'ice  on  solemn  occa- 
sions. The  phrase  in  the  priginal  is  l*iS5* /?, 
rendered  hr\  rod  cr^Kov  by  the  IJCX.  and  super 
tribunal  in  the  Vulgate,  while  Cresenius  gives  for 
the  substantive  a  stage  or  pulpit.  (Omp.  2  K. 
xxiii.  3,  and  Ez.  xlvi.  2.)  She  arrived  however  too 
late,  and  was  immediately  put  to  death  by  Jehoida's 
commands,  without  the  temple.  The  only  other 
recorded  victim  of  this  happy  and  almost  bloodless 
revolution,  was  Mattan  the  priest  of  Baal.  For  the 
view  here  given  of  the  details  of  Jeboiada's  plan, 
see  Ewald,  Gesckichte,  iii.  .574  flf.  The  latter  words 
of  2  K.  xi.  6  in  our  version,  "  that  it  be  rud  broken 
doum^*  are  probably  wrong:  —  Ewald  translates. 
"  according  to  custom ; "  Gesenius  gives  in  his  Lex- 
icon "  a  keeping  off.''  (Linton's  date  for  Athaliah's 
usurpation  is  b.  c.  88-3^77.  In  modem  times  the 
history  of  Athaliah  has  been  illustrated  by  the  mu- 
sic of  Handel  and  of  Mendelssohn,  and  the  stately 
declamation  of  Racine.  G.  E.  L.  C. 

2.  iroeoKia ;  Alex.  ro0o\ias :  OthoUa.)  A 
Bedlamite,  <me  of  the  sons  of  Jeroham  who  dwelt 
at  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  viii.  26). 

3.  {'AQsXia ;    [Vat   Afle\€i ;]    Alex.   ABXia'- 


b  •  Rendered  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  "  Crowns 
of  the  house  of  Joab."  H. 
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AthaKa,)  One  of  the  Bene-£lani,  whose  son 
Jeshaiah  with  seventy  males  returned  with  Ezra 
in  the  second  caravan  from  Babylon  (£zr.  viii.  7.) 

W.  A.  W. 

ATHARFAS  CAT0apias'  et  AsUiaras),  a  cor- 
rupt rendering  of  HHlCnrin,  the  Tirshatha 
(1  Esdr.  V.  40). 

ATHENO'BIUS  {'AeriySfiios:  [Aihenobius]), 
an  envoy  sent  by  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes  to  Simon, 
the  Jewish  high-priest  (1  Mace.  xv.  28-36).  He 
is  not  mentioned  elsewhere.  B.  F.  W. 

ATHE'NIANS  VAdrivcuoi:  Athenienses). 
Natives  of  Athens  (Acts  x^ii.  21)  [and  22.  For 
the  character  which  Paul  ascribed  to  them,  see 
Athens]. 


ATHENS 

ATHENS  ('Adijwu:  AlhentB),  the  ca|«tal  of 
Attica,  and  the  chief  seat  of  Grecian  kaniliig  and 
civilization  during  the  golden  period  of  the  hiitorf 
of  Greece.  This  city  b  fully  described  elsewbere 
(Diet,  of  Or.  and  Rom.  Geogr.  i.  255  ff-);  «nd  an 
account  of  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  present 
work.  St  Paul  visited  it  in  his  journey  from 
Macedonia,  and  appears  to  have  remained  there 
some  time  (Acta  xvii.  14, 15  ff.;  comp.  1  Tb«». 
iii.  1).  During  his  residence  there  he  deDvered  his 
memorable  discourse  on  the  Areopagus  to  the  "  men 
of  Athens  "  (Act«  xvii.  22-31)  [Akhopagus].  In 
order  to  understand  the  locaUties  mentioned  in  the 
sacred  narrative,  it  may  be  obsened  that  four  hiU* 
of  moderate  height  rise  within  the  wulls  of  the  city. 
Of  these  one   to  the  northeast  is  the  celel^iated 


Plan  of  Athens,  showing  the  position  of  the  Agora. 


Acropolis,  or  citadel,  being  a  square  craggy  rock 
about  150  feet  high.  Immediately  to  the  west  of 
the  Acropolis  is  a  second  hill  of  irregular  form,  but 
inferior  height,  called  the  Areopagus.  To  the 
southwest  rises  a  third  hill,  the  Pnyx,  on  which 
the  assembhes  of  the  citizens  were  held ;  and  to  the 
south  of  the  latter  is  a  fourth  hill,  known  as  the- 
Museum.  The  Agora  or  "market,"  where  St. 
Paul  disputed  daily,  was  situated  in  the  valley  be- 
tween the  Acropolis,  the  Areopagus,  the  Pnyx,  and 
the  Museum,  being  bounded  by  the  Acropolis  on 
the  N.  E.  and  E.,  by  the  Areopagus  on  the  N.^  by 
the  Pnyx  on  the  N.  W.  and  W.,  and  by  the  Mu- 
seum on  the  S.  The  annexed  plan  shows  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Agora.  Many  writers  have  maintained 
that  there  were  two  markets  at  Athens;  and  that 
a  second  market,  usually  called  the  new  Agora, 
existed  to  the  north  of  the  Acropolis.  If  this  were 
true,  it  would  be  doubtful  in  which  of  the  two 
markets  St.  Paul  disputed ;  but  since  the  publica- 
tion of  Forchhanmier's  treatise  on  the  Topography 
of  Athens,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  there  was 
<Hily  one  Agora  at  Athens,  namely,  the  one  situated 
in  the  valley  already  described.     [The  sulgect  is 

o  *  This  rendering  is  the  more  unfbrtunate  as  it 
eoojeals  from  the  reader  a  remarkable  instance  of 
Paulas  conciliatory  habit  in  dealing  with  men  when 
00  principle  was  at  stake.     The  Greek  term  (fieiax- 


disctissed  at  length  in  the  DicL  of  Geogr.  i.  298 
ff.]     The  remark  of  the  sacred  historian  respect- 
ing the  inquisitive  character  of  the  Athenians  (xviL 
21)  is  attested  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  antiquity. 
The  great  Athenian  orator  rebukes  his  countiTmen 
for  ^eiT  love  of  constantly  going  about  in  the 
market,  and  asking  one  another.  What  news  ? 
(v€pu6vT€s  abrSov  ^rvvB^eoBat  Korrh  r^v  i,yopi»i 
Kfytrai  rt   Kaiv6v ;   Dem.   PhiKpp.   i.    43,  ed. 
Keiske).     Their  natural  liveliness  was  partly  owing 
to  the  purity  and  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  of 
Attica,  which   also  allowed  them  to  pass  much 
'  of  their  time  in  the  open  air. 
I      The  remark  of  St.  Paul  upon  the  "  superstitious ' 
I  [A.  v.]  o  character  of  the  Athenians  (xvii.  22)  is 
in  like  manner  confirmed  by  the  ancient  writos. 
I  Thus  Pausanias  says  that  the  Athenians  surpassed 
'  all  other  states  in  the  attention  which  they  paid  to 
I  the  worship  of  the  gods  CABriyaiois  tctpiffaSrripif 
Ti  ^  ro7s  iXKois  is  rh  0f7d  i<m  cnrou^^s,  Pans, 
i.  24,  §  3);  and  hence  the  city  was  crowded  in  evoy 
direction  fwith  temples,  altars,  and  other  sacred 
building*.     The  altar  "  to  the  Unknown  God," 
which  St.  Paul  mentions  in  his  address,  has  been 
spoken  of  under  Altar. 


JatfioKeoT^povc)  is  neutral,  and  means  ^  very  religlotia  " 
or  "  devout."  In  the  same  paragraph  the  rendering 
should  be  (instead  of  the)  "  an  unknown  Qod.^^        E 
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or  tbe  Christbui  church  founded  by  St  Paul  at 
Athens,  we  have  no  particulars  in  the  N.  T. ;  but 
aoDaiding  to  ecclesiastical  tradition  (Euseb.  H.  E. 
UL  4)  Dionysius  Uie  Areopagite,  who  was  oon- 
Tcrted  by  the  preaching  of  the  apostle,  was  the 
first  bishop  of  the  church.     [Dionysius.] 

ATHOjAI  [2  syl.]  C*^n?  [Jehooahaffixcts]: 
9aki;  [Vat.  ZafiovBa^fi;]  Alex.  O0a\i'  Athcdat). 
One  of  the  sons  of  Bebai,  who  put  away  his  foreign 
wife  at  the  exhortation  of  Ezra  (£zr.  x.  28).  He 
is  called  Amathris  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  29. 

W.  A.  W. 

ATITHA  CAt«^<£  ;  [Aid.  Alex.  'At»<^  :] 
AgisH)^  1  Eedr.  v.  32.    [Hatu'HA.] 

ATONEMENT,    THE    DAY   OF  (DV 

C^'^^SH:  rifx4pa  4^t\curfjLov''  c^  expiationum^ 
and  di€9  propitiatumu ;  in  the  Tabnud,  t^pV,  i.  e. 
the  doff ;  m  Philo,  vr)<rrtia5  ioprfi^  Lib.  de  Sept. 
vol.  V.  p.  47,  edit.  Tauchn.;  in  Acts  xxvii.  9,  ^ 
rti^Ttia;  in  Heb.  vii.  27,  ^  rifi^pa^  according  to 
Okhauaen  and  others;  but  see  Ebnud's  and  Ben- 
gel*8  notes),  the  great  day  of  national  humiliation, 
and  the  <nily  one  commanded  in  the  Mosaic  law. 
[Fastts.]  The  mode  of  its  obsen-anoe  is  described 
in  Lev.  xvL,  where  it  should  be  noticed  that  in  w. 
3  to  10  an  ou^ne  of  the  whole  ceremonud  is  given, 
while  in  the  rest  of  the  chapter  certain  points  are 
mentiofied  with  more  details.  The  victims  which 
were  ofiered  in  addition  to  those  strictly  belonging 
to  tbe  special  service  of  the  day,  and  to  those  of 
the  usual  daily  sacrifice,  are  enumerated  in  Kum. 
xxix.  7-11 ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  people  is  em- 
pfaatkaDy  ei^oined  in  Lev.  xxiii.  26-32. 

II.  It  was  kept  on  the  tenth  day  of  Tisri,  that 
is,  from  the  evening  of  the  ninth  to  the  evening  of 
the  tenth  of  that  month,  five  days  before  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles.  [Festivals.]  Some  have  inferred 
from  Lev.  xvi.  1,  that  the  day  was  instituted  on 
aeoount  of  the  sin  and  punishment  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu.  Maimonides  {More  .VerocA//rt,  xviii.)  re- 
gards it  as  a  commemoration  of  the  day  on  which 
Moses  came  down  from  the  mount  with  the  second 
tableC  of  the  law,  and  proclaimed  to  the  people  the 
forgiveness  of  their  great  sin  in  worshipping  tl^ 
goUen  calf. 

III.  The  observances  of  the  day,  as  described  in 
the  law,  were  as  follows.  It  was  kept  by  the  people 
as  a  tokmn  sabbath  {tri^fiara  trafi^drtav^  LXX.). 
They  were  commanded  to  set  aside  all  work  and 
» to  afflict  thdr  souls,'*  under  pain  of  being  <'  cut 
offfitnn  among  the  people/*  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion only  that  the  high-priest  was  permitted  to 
ater  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Having  bathed  his 
person  and  dressed  himself  entirely  in  the  holy 
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a  See  !«▼.  xrL  14.  The  English  version,  '<  upon 
the  merey  seat,"  appears  to  be  t^posed  to  erery  Jewish 
aathori^.  (See  Dnuias  in  loc.  in  the  OUiei  Saeri.) 
It  has,  howeTer,  the  support  of  Swald's  authority. 
The  Vallate  omits  the  clause ;  the  LXX.  follows  the 
ambtgoity  of  the  Hebrew.  Tiie  word  eastward  must 
mean  either  the  direction  la  which  the  drops  were 
thrown  by  the  priest,  or  else  on  the  fast  side  of  the 
arte,  i.  e.  the  ride  towards  the  veil.  The  last  clause 
of  the  Terse  may  bo  taken  as  a  repetition  oT  the  com- 
maad,  for  ttie  sake  of  emphasis  on  the  number  of 
9|irlnkHngs :  *«  And  he  shaU  take  of  the  blood  of  the 
doUoek  and  sprinkle  it  before  the  mercy-eeat,  on  the 
nrt ;  and  seven  times  shall  he  sprinkle  the  blood  with 
lis  Ingsr  beftnv  tbe  meroy-eeat 

b  That  the  altsr  of  incense  was  thus  purified  on 


white  linen  garments,  he  brought  forward  a  young 
bullock  for  a  sin-offering  and  a  ram  for  a  oumt- 
ofl^ng,  purchased  at  his  own  cost,  on  account  of 
himself  and  his  fiunily,  and  two  young  goats  for  a 
sin-ofifering  with  a  nun  for  a  burnt-offering,  which 
were  paid  for  out  of  the  public  treasury,  on  account 
of  the  people.  He  then  presented  the  two  goats 
before  the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  and 

cast  lots  upon  them.  On  one  lot  H^H^  V  (».  c. 
for  Jehovah)  was    inscribed,  and  on   the  other 

V.^|P^  (»•  «•  for  Azazel).  He  next  sacrificed  the 
young  bullock  as  a  sin-oflering  for  himself  and  his 
&mily.  Taking  with  him  some  of  the  blood  of  the 
bullock,  he  filled  a  censer  with  burning  coals  troni 
the  brazen  altar,  took  a  handful  of  incense,  and 
entered  into  the  most  holy  place.  He  then  threw 
the  incense  upon  the  coals  and  enveloped  the  mercy- 
seat  in  a  cloud  of  smoke.  Then,  dipping  his  finger 
into  the  Uood,  he  ^rinkled  it  seven  times  before 
the  mercy-seat,  eastwEird.o 

The  goat  upon  which  the  lot  "^br  Jehwtih  " 
had  fidlen  was  then  slain,  and  the  high-priest 
sprinkled  its  blood  before  the  mercy-seat  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  done  that  of  the  bullock. 
Gouig  out  from  the  Holy  of  Holies  he  purified  the 
holy  place,  sprinkling  some  of  the  blood  of  both  tbe 
victims  on  the  altar  of  incense.^  At  this  time  no 
one  besides  the  high-priest  was  suffered  to  be  pres- 
ent in  the  holy  place. 

The  purification  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  of 
the  holy  place  being  thus  completed,  the  high- 
priest  laid  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  goat  on 
vriiich  the  lot  "^ar  AzazeV^  had  fiillen,  and  con- 
fessed over  it  all  the  sins  of  the  people,  llie  goat 
was  then  led,  by  a  man  chosen  for  the  purpose,  into 
the  wilderness,  into  "  a  land  not  inhabited,*'  and 
was  there  let  loose. 

The  high-priest  after  this  returned  into  the  holy 
place,  t)athed  himself  again,  put  on  his  usual  gar- 
ments of  office,  and  offered  the  two  rams  as  buriit- 
ofierings,  one  for  himself  and  one  for  the  people. 
He  also  burnt  upon  the  altivr  the  &t  of  the  two  sin- 
offerings,  while  their  flesh  was  carried  away  and 
burned  outside  the  camp.  They  who  took  away 
the  flesh  and  the  man  who  had  led  away  the  goat 
had  to  bathe  their  persons  and  wash  then*  clothes 
as  soon  as  their  service  was  performed. 

The  accessory  burnt-offerings  mentioned  Num. 
xxix.  7-11,  were  a  young  bullock,  a  ram,  seven 
Iambs,  imd  a  young  goat.  It  would  seem  that  (at 
least  in  the  time  of  the  second  temple)  these  were 
offered  by  the  high-priest  along  with  the  evening 
sacrifice  (see  below,  V.  7). 

It  may  be  seen  (as  Winer  has  remarked)  that  in 
the  special  rites  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  there  is 

the  day  of  atonement  we  learn  expreraly  from  Ex. 
XXX.  10.  Most  critics  consider  that  this  Is  what  is 
spoken  of  in  Lev.  xvi.  18  and  20.  But  some  suppom 
t^t  it  Lb  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  which  is  referred 
to  In  those  yerses,  the  purification  of  the  altar  of  in 
cense  being  implied  In  that  of  the  holy  place  men 
tioned  in  Ter.  16.  Abenezra  was  of  this  opinion  (see 
Drusius  in  loc).  Tliat  the  expression,  "before  the 
Lord,"  does  not  necessarily  mean  within  the  taber^ 
nacle,  is  evident  from  Ex.  xxix.  11.  If  the  golden 
altar  is  here  referred  to,  it  seems  remarkable  that  no 
mention  is  made  in  the  ritual  of  tiie  cleansing  of  the 
braaen  altar.  But  perhaps  the  practice  spoken  of  by 
Josephus  and  in  the  Mishna  of  pouring  what  remained 
of  the  mixed  blood  at  the  foot  of  the  large  altar,  was 
an  ancient  (Hie,  and  was  regutled  as  its  purification. 
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•  natural  gradation.  In  the  first  place  the  high- 
priest  and  his  £Eunily  are  cleansed;  then  atonement 
is  made  bj  the  purified  priest  for  the  sanctuary 
and  aU  contained  in  it;  then  (if  the  view  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  be  correct)  ibr  the  brazen 
altar  in  the  court,  and  lastly,  reconciliation  is  made 
for  the  people. 

IV.  In  the  short  account  of  the  ritual  of  the 
day  which  is  given  by  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  10,  §  8} 
there  are  a  few  particulars  which  are  worthy  of 
notice.  His  words  of  course  apply  to  the  practice 
in  the  second  temple,  when  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
had  disappeared.  He  states  that  the  high-priest 
sprinkled  the  blood  with  his  finger  seven  times  on 
the  ceiling  and  seven  times  on  the  floor  of  the  most 
holy  place,  and  seven  times  towards  it  (as  it  would 
appear,  outside  the  veil),  and  round  the  golden  altar. 
Then  going  into  the  court  he  either  sprinkled  or 
poured  the  blood  roimd  the  great  altar.  He  also 
informs  us  that  along  with  the  fat,  the  kidneys,  the 
top  of  the  UveTy  and  the  extremities  (al  i^ox"^)  ^ 
the  victims  were  burned. 

y.  The  treatise  of  the  Mishna,  entitled  Toma, 
professes  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  observances 
of  the  day  according  to  the  usage  in  the  second 
temple.  The  following  details  appear  either  to  be 
interesting  in  themselves  or  to  illustrate  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Pentateuch. 

1.  The  high-priest  himself,  dressed  in  his  colored 
official  garments,  used,  on  the  Day  of  Atonemei|t, 
to  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  ordinary  daily  serv- 
ice, such  as  lighting  the  lamps,  presenting  the 
daily  sacrifices,  and  offering  the  incense.  After 
this  he  bathed  himself,  put  on  the  white  garments, 
and  commenced  the  special  rites  of  the  day.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  Old  Testament  to  render  it  im« 
probable  that  this  was  the  original  practice. 

2.  The  high-priest  went  into  the  Holy  of  Holies 
four  times  in  the  course  of  the  day :  first,  with  the 
censer  and  incense,  while  a  priest  continued  to  ag- 
itate the  blood  of  the  bullock  lest  it  should  coag- 
ulate; secondly,  with  the  blood  of  the  bullock; 
thirdly,  with  the  blood  of  the  goat;  fourthly,  after 
having  offered  the  everting  sacrifice,  to  fetch  out 
the  censer  and  the  plate  which  had  contained  the 
incense.  These  foiu*  entrances,  forming,  as  they 
do,  parts  of  the  one  great  annual  rite,  are  not  op- 
posed to  a  reasonable  view  of  the  statement  in  Heb. 
ix.  7,  and  that  in  Josephus,  B.  J,  v.  5,  §  7. 
Three  of)  the  oitrances  seem  to  be  very  distinctly 
implied  in  Lev.  xvi.  12,  14,  and  15. 

3.  It  is  said  that  the  blood  of  the  bullock  and 
that  of  the  goat  were  each  sprinkled  eight  times, 
once  towards  the  ceiling,  and  seven  times  on  the 
floor,  lliis  does  not  agree  with  the  words  of  Jo- 
8q>hus  (see  above,  lY.). 

4.  After  he  had  gone  into  the  most  holy  place 
the  third  time,  and  had  returned  into  the  holy 
place,  the  high-priest  sprinkled  the  blood  of  the 
bullock  eight  times  towards  the  veil,  and  did  the 
same  with  the  h]ooA  of  the  goat.  Having  then 
mingled  the  blood  of  the  two  victims  together  and 
sprinkled  the  altar  of  incense  with  the  mixture,  he 
came  into  the  court  and  poured  out  what  remained 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering. 

5.  Most  careful  directions  are  given  for  the  prep- 
aration of  the  high-priest  for  the  services  of  the 
day.     For  seven  days  previously  he  kept  away  from 


o  This,  aooording  to  the  Jerusalem  Oemare  on  Yoma 
(quoted  by  Lightfoot),  wm  instituted  in  oovriqaence 
3f  an  inoovmtion  of  the  Saddacean  par^,  who  had 
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his  own  house  and  dwelt  in  a  chamber  appointed 
for  his  use.  This  was  to  avoid  the  atddental  causa 
of  pollution  which  he  might  meet  with  in  his  do- 
mestic life.  But  to  provide  for  the  poeatbility  of 
his  incurring  some  uncleanneas  in  spite  of  this  pn- 
caution,  a  deputy  was  chosen  who  might  act  for 
him  when  the  day  came.  In  the  treatise  of  Uk 
Mishna  entitled  Pxrke  Aroth,  it  is  stated  that  oo 
such  mischance  ever  befell  the  high-priest.  But 
Josephus  {AfU.  xvii.  6,  §  4)  relates  an  instance  of 
the  high-priest  Matthias,  in  the  time  of  Herod  the 
Great,  when  his  relation  Joseph  took  his  place  in 
the  sacred  office.  During  the  whole  of  the  seven 
days  the  high-priest  had  to  perform  the  ordinan 
sacerdotal  duties  of  the  daily  service  himself,  as  vdl 
as  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  On  the  third  day 
and  on  the  seventh  he  was  sprinkled  with  the  asbei 
of  the  red  heifer  in  order  to  cleanse  him  in  the 
e^'ent  of  his  having  touched  a  dead  body  withoot 
knowing  it.  On  the  seventh  day  he  was  also  re- 
quired to  take  a  solemn  oath  before  the  eldcn  that 
he  would  alter  nothing  whatever  in  the  accustomed 
rites  of  the  Day  of  Atonement<> 

6.  Several  curious  particulars  are  stated  regard- 
ing the  scapegoat.  The  two  goats  of  the  sin-ofier- 
ing  were  to  be  of  similar  appearance,  size,  and 
value.  The  bts  were  originally  of  boxwood,  but 
in  later  times  they  were  of  gold.  They  w&e  put 
into  a  little  box  or  urn,  into  which  the  high-prieit 
put  both  his  hands  and  tooj^  out  a  lot  in  each, 
while  the  two  goats  stood  before  him,  one  at  the 
right  side  and  the  other  on  the  leiL  The  lot  in 
each  hand  befonged  to  the  goat  in  the  correspond- 
ing position,  and  when  the  lot  *^for  Azazel*'  hap- 
pened to  be  in  tlie  right  hand,  it  was  regarded  as  a 
good  omen.  The  high-priest  then  tied  a  piece  of 
scarlet  cloth  on  the  scapegoat's  head,  called  ''the 
scarlet  tongue,''  from  the  shape  in  which  it 'was  cut 
Maimonides  says  that  this  was  only  to  distinguish 
him,  in  order  that  he  might  be  known  when  the  time 
came  for  him  to  be  sent  away.  But  m  the  Gemara 
it  is  asserted  that  the  red  cloth  ought  to  turn  white, 
as  a  token  of  God's  acceptance  of  the  atoneneot 
of  the  day,  referring  to  Is.  i.  18.  A  particular  in- 
stance of  such  a  change,  when  also  the  ki  'Wo 
Azazel''  was  in  the  priest's  right  hand,  is  related 
as  having  occurred  in  the  time  of  Simon  the  Just 
It  is  farther  stated  that  no  such  change  took  place 
for  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
The  prayer  which  the  high-priest  uttered  over  the 
head  of  the  goat  was  as  follows:  "0  Lord,  the 
house  of  Israel,  thy  people,  have  trespassed,  re- 
belled, and  sinned  before  thee.  I  beseech  thee,  0 
Lord,  forgive  now  their  trespasses,  rebellions  and 
sins  which  thy  people  have  committed,  as  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  law  of  Moses,  thy  sen-ant,  saying  that 
in  that  day  there  shall  tc  '  an  atonement  for  you  to 
cleanse  you  that  ye  may  be  clean  fit}m  all  your  sini 
before  the  Lord ' "  ((iemara  on  Voma,  quoted  by 
Frischmuth).  The  goat  was  then  goaded  and 
rudely  treated  by  the  people  till  it  was  led  away  by 
the  man  appointed.  As  soon  as  it  reached  a  cer- 
tain spot  which  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the 
commencement  of  the  wilderness,  a  signal  was  made 
by  some  sort  of  tdegraphic  contrivance,  to  the 
high-priest,  who  waited  for  it.  The  man  who  fed 
the  goat  is  said  to  have  taken  him  to  the  (op  of  a 
high  precipice  and  thrown  him  down  backwards,  so 


directed  the  high-priest  to  throw  the  incenm  upon  the 
cenwr  outi4de  the  reit,  and  to  cany  It,  wnoktnf,  fcito 
the  Holy  of  Holkss. 
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■s  to  dtth  him  to  pieces.  If  this  wu  not  a  mistake 
of  the  writer  of  Yoma,  it  must  have  been,  as  Spen- 
cer arg^oea,  a  modem  innovation.  It  cannot  be 
doubtod  that  the  goat  was  originally  set  tree.  £ven 
if  there  be  any  uncertainty  in  the  words  of  the 
ELAnWy  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  must  be  better 
authority  than  the  Tahnud  —  icoi  d  i^carwrr^Wwy 

X.  Ler.  xvi.  28. 

7.  The  h^h-priest,  as  soon  as  lie  had  received 
the  signal  that  the  goat  had  reached  the  wilderness, 
read  some  lessons  ftxun  the  law,  and  oflfered  up 
aome  prayers.  He  then  bathed  himself^  resumed 
his  oofered  garments,  and  oflered  either  the  whole 
or  a  great  part  of  the  accessory  ofl^ing  (mentioned 
Num.  xxix.  7-11)  with  the  r^^ular  evening  sac- 
rifice. After  this  he  washed  again,  put  on  the 
white  garments,  and  entered  the  most  holy  place 
iM*  the  fourth  time,  to  fetch  out  the  censer  and  the 
inoense-plate.  This  terminated  the  special  rites  of 
the  day. 

8.  The  Mishna  gives  very  strict  rules  for  the 
frsting  of  the  people.  In  the  law  itself  no  express 
mention  is  made  of  abstinence  from  food,  liai  it 
is  most  likely  implied  in  the  command  that  the 
people  were  to  **  afflict  their  souls."  According  to 
YomOy  every  Jew  (except  invalids  and  children 
ond^  13  years  of  age)  is  forbidden  to  eat  anything 
so  large  as  a  date,  (o  drink,  or  to  wash  from  sun- 
set to  sunset. 

VI.  There  has  been  much  discussion  regarding 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Azazel.  The  opinions 
which  seem  must  worthy  of  notice  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

1.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  designation  of  the 
goat  itself.  This  view  has  bepn  most  favored  by 
the  old  interpreters.  They  in  general  supposed  it 
to  mean  the  yocU  sent  aw.iy^  or  lei  loose.  Iii  ac- 
eordaooe  with  this  the  Vulgate  renders  it,  Cnper 
emUsirius;  Symmachus,  d  rpdyos  &wfpx6fifyo5i 
Aquila,  6  rpiyos  iaro\(\vfif¥os]  Luther,  der 
ledigt  Bock;  the  En^sh  translators,  the  scipe- 
gooL  The  LXX.  uses  the  term  b  kwowofiircuos, 
applied  to  the  goat  itself.  Theodoret  and  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  consider  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
to  be  /A«  */o:U  sent  ctw  ly^  and  regard  that  as  the 
seoae  of  the  word  used  in  the  LXX.  If  they  were 
right,  kKovofivauos  is,  of  course,  not  employed  in 
its  ordinary  meaning  {Averruncm).  (S€«  Suicer, 
s,  V.)  It  should  also  be  observed  that  in  the  latter 
danae  of  Lev.  xvi.  10  the  LXX.  renders  the  He- 
brew term  as  if  it  was  an  abstract  noun,  translating 

^I^Jj?!?  by  (Is  r^y  ixowonirfiy.  Buxtorf  {Heb. 
Lex.)  and  Fagius  {Critici  Sacriy  in  loc.)  in  ac- 
eocdanoe  with  this  view  of  its  meaning,  derived  the 

word  from  "^  7,  «  goal,  and  btS,  to  dqtart.  To 
this  derivation  it  has  been  objected  by  Bochart, 
Winer,  and  others,  that  1 7  denotes  a  she-goat^  not 
a  he-go^t  It  is,  however,  alleged  that  the  word  ap- 
pears to  be  epicene  in  Gen.  xxx.  33;  Lev.  iii.  12, 

and  other  places.  But  the  application  of  vTSt]7 
to  the  goat  itself  involves  the  Hebrew  text  in  in- 
superable difficulties.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  the  prefix  which  is  common  to  Uie  designation 
tf  the  two  lots  should  be  used  in  two  different 
neanings.  If  one  expression  is  to  be  rendered /or 
lehotnh^  it  would  seem  that  the  other  must  \xifor 
Axnxel,  with  tho  preposition  in  the  same  sense.  If 
Uiis  is  admitted,  taking  Azazel  for  the  goat  itself. 
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it  does  not  seem  possible  to  make  sen^  out  ot  Lev. 
xvi.  10  and  26.  In  these  verses  the  ^ers^ous  are 
driven  to  strange  shifts.  We  have  already  referred 
to  the  inconsistency  of  the  LXX.  In  the  Vulgate 
and  our  own  version  the  first  clause  of  ver.  10  stands 
**ci\jus  (sc  hirci  sors)  autem  in  ci^rum  emissa- 
rium ''  —  **  but  the  gwit  on  which  the  lot  fell  to  be 
the  scapegoat."  In  ver.  26  our  version  reads  "  And 
he  that  let  go  the  goat  for  the  scapegoat,**  whUe 
the  Vulgate  cuts  the  knot  to  escape  from  the 
awkward  tautology  —  "  ille  vero,  qui  dimiserit  ca- 
prum  emissarium." 

2.  Some  have  taken  Azazel  for  the  name  of  the 
place  to  which  the  goat  was  sent,  (a.)  Abenezra 
quotes  the  words  of  an  anonymous  writer  referring 
it  to  a  hill  near  Mount  Sinai.  Vatablus  adopts 
this  opinion  {Critici  Socrt,  in  Lev.  xvi.).  (6.) 
Some  of  the  Jewish  writers,  with  Le  Clero^  consider 
that  it  denotes  the  diff  to  which  the  goat  was  taken 
to  be  thrown  down,  according  to  Ymna.  (c.) 
Bochart  regarded  the  word  as  a  pluralis  fractus  sig- 
nifying desert  places,  and  understood  it  as  a  gen- 
eral name  for  any  fit  place  to  which  the  goat  might 
be  sent.  But  Gesenius  remarks  that  ^e  pluialis 
fractus,  which  exists  in  Arabic,  is  not  found  in  He- 
brew. 

3.  Many  of  those  who  have  studied  the  sul^ject 
most  closely  take  Azazel  for  a  personal  being  to 
whom  the  goat  was  sent,     (a.)  Gesenius  gives  to 

^T^TP  the  same  meaning  as  the  LXX.  has  as- 
signed to  it,  if  inroirofiwaios  is  to  be  taken  in  its 
usual  sense;  but  the  being  so  designated  he  sup- 
poses to  be  some  false  deity  who  was  to  be  appeased 
by  such  a  sacrifice  as  that  of  the  goat.  He  derives 
the  word  from  a  root  unused  in  Hebrew,  but  found 

in  Arabic,  ^17'  *'^  remove  or  take  atony  {Heb, 
Lex.  s.  v.).  Ewald  agrees  with  Gesenius,  and 
speaks  of  Azazel  as  a  demon  belonging  to  the  pre- 
Mosaic  religion.  (6.)  But  others,  in  Uie  spirit  of  a 
simpler  fitith,  have  regarded  him  as  an  evil  spirit, 
or  the  devil  himself.  In  the  book  of  Enoch  the 
name  Aaflzel  is  given  to  one  of  the  fiUlen  angeb; 
and  assuming,  with  Spencer,  that  this  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Azazel,  if  the  book  were  written,  as  is  gen- 
erally supposed,  by  a  Jew,  about  b.  c.  40,  it  repre- 
sents an  old  Jewish  opinion  on  the  subject.  Origen, 
adopting  the  word  of  the  LXX.,  identifies  him  with 
the  devil:  ^ti  t€  4y  ry  t^iviriKtp  hrowofivauos  hy 
fl  ^EfipatK^i  ypcup^  wySftatrey  *A(a(ft\f  ouhtls 
erepos  1\V  («c.  J)  6  9tdfio\os)  (c.  Cels.  vi.  305,  ed. 
Spenc).  Of  modem  writers,  Spencer  and  lleng- 
stenberg  have  most  elaborately  defended  the  same 

opinion.    Spencer  derives  the  word  from  TV,  fortta^ 

and  ^5^,  explaining  it  as  cito  rectdens,  which  he 
affirms  to  be  a  most  suitable  name  for  the  evil  spirit 
He  supposes  th^  the  goat  was  given  up  to  the 
devil,  and  committed  to  his  disposal.  Hengsten 
berg  affirms  with  great  confidence  that  Azazel  can* 
not  possibly  be  anything  but  another  name  for 
Satan.  He  repudiates  the  conclusion  that  the 
goat  was  in  any  sense  a  sacrifice  to  Satan,  and  does 
not  doubt  that  it  was  sent  away  laden  with  the  sins 
of  God*s  people,  now  forgiven,  in  order  to  mock 
their  spiritual  enemy  in  the  desert,  his  ptoper  abode, 
and  to  symbolize  by  its  free  gambols  their  exulting 
triumph.  He  condders  that  the  origin  of  the  rite 
was  Egyptian,  and  that  the  Jews  sul^tituted  Satan 
for  T^-phon,  whose  dwelling  was  tlie  desert.  The 
obvious  objection  to  Spencer*s  view  is  that  the  goat 
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formed  part  of  a  sin-oflferiiig  to  the  Lord,  and  that 
it,  with  lis  fellow,  had  been  formally  presented  be- 
fore the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle.  Few, 
perhaps,  will  be  satisfied  with  Hengstenberg's  mode 
of  meeting  this  difficulty." 

4.  An  explanation  of  the  word  which  seems  less 
objectionable,  if  it  is  not  wholly  satis&ctory,  would 

render  the  designation  of  the  lot  ^)[St37  j,  "for 
complete  sending  away."  Thus  understood,  the 
word  would  come  from  vfV  (the  root  adopted  by 
(ieseuius),  being  the  Pealpal  form,  which  indicates 
intensity.  This  view  is  held  by  Tholuck  (quoted 
and  approved  by  Thomson),  by  Bahr,  and  by 
Winer. 

VII.  As  it  might  be  supposed,  the  Talmudists 
miserably  degraded  the  meaning  of  the  day  of 
atonement.  They  regarded  it  as  an  opportunity 
afforded  them  of  wiping  off  the  score  of  their  more 
heavy  offenses.  Thus  Yoma  (cap.  viii.)  says,  "  The 
day  of  atonement  and  death  make  atonement 
through  penitence.  Penitence  itself  makes  atone- 
ment for  slight  transgressions,  and  in  the^ase  of 
grosser  sins  it  obUdns  a  respite  until  the  coming 
of  the  day  of  atonement,,  which  completes  the  rec- 
onciiiatfon."  More  authorities  to  the  same  general 
purpose  are  quoted  by  Frischmuth  (p.  917),  some 
of  which  se^n  also  to  indicate  that  the  peculiar 
atoning  virtue  of  the  day  was  supposed  to  rest  in 
the  scapegoat. 

Philo  {Lib.  de  Septenario)  regarded  the  day  in 
a  far  nobler  light  He  speaks  of  it  as  an  occasion 
for  the  discipline  of  self-restraint  in  r^ard  to  bodily 
indulgence,  and  for  bringing  home  to  our  minds 
the  truth  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
liut  by  whatever  God  is  pleased  to  appoint.  The 
prayers  proper  for  the  day,  he  says,  are  those  for 
forgiveness  of  sins  past  and  for  amendment  of  life 
in  future,  to  be  ofBeted  in  dependence,  not  on  our 
own  merits,  but  on  the  goodness  of  God. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  what  especially  dis- 
tinguished the  symbolical  expiation  of  this  day  from 
that  of  the  other  services  of  the  law,  was  its  broad 
and  national  character,  with  perhaps  a  deeper  ref- 
erence to  thf>  sin  which  belongs  to  the  nature  of 
man.  Ewald  instructively  remarks  that  though 
the  least  uncleanness  of  an  individual  might  be 
atoned  by  the  rites  of  the  law  which  could  be  ob- 
served at  other  times,  there  was  a  consciousness  of 
secret  and  indefinite  sin  pervading  the  congregation, 
which  was  aptly  met  by  this  great  annual  fiist. 
Hence,  in  its  national  charact^,  he  sees  an  an- 
tithesis between  it  and  the  passover,  the  great  festi- 
val of  social  life;  and,  in  its  atoning  significance, 
he  regards  it  as  a  fit  preparation  for  the  n^joicing 
at  the  ingathering  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  the 
feast  of  tabernacles.  Philo  looked  upon  its  position 
in  tlie  Jewish  calendar  in  the  same  light. 

In  considering  the  meaning  of  the  particukur 
rites  of  the  day,  three  points  appear  to  be  of  a  very 
distinctive  character.  1.  Hie  white  garments  of 
the  high^riest.  2.  His  entrance  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  3.  The  scapegoat.  The  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ii.  7-25)  teaches  us  to 
apply  the  first  two  particulars.     The  high-priest 


a  *  In  support  of  the  view  that  Ax&zel  denotes  an 
evil  spirit,  or  Satan,  see  also  Bush,  Azazd^  etc.  in  the 
Anur.  BibL  Rrpos.  July,  1842,  2d  ser.,  vlU.  116-188 ; 
DIestel,  Set-Ttjphon^  Asahel  und  Satan,  in  the  Zeitschr. 
f.  d.  hirt.  Theol.,  18fl0,  xxx.  169-217 ;  and  Vaihinger, 
»Tt.  Ax  ixel  in  Henog's  Btai-Bneyld.^  yfA.  \.  A. 
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himself,  with  his  person  cleansed  and  dressed  in 
white  garments,  was  the  best  outward  type  whidi 
a  living  man  could  present  in  his  own  person  of 
that  pure  and  holy  One  who  was  to  purify  Hit 
people  and  to  cleanse  them  from  their  sins. 

But  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  scapegoat, 
we  have  no  such  light  to  guide  us,  and  (as  has  been 
already  implied  in  what  has  been  stateid  regarding 
the  word  Azazel)  the  subject  is  one  of  great  douU 
and  difficulty. 

Of  those  who  take  Azazel  for  the  Evil  Spirit, 
some  have  supposed  tlu.t  t|ie  goat  was  a  sort  of 
bribe,  or  retaming  fee,  for  the  accuser  of  men. 
Spencer,  in  supposing  that  it  was  given  up  with  its 
load  of  sin  to  the  enemy  to  be  tormented,  made  it 
a  symbol  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked ;  while, 
according  to  the  strange  notion  of  Hengstenbeig, 
that  it  was  sent  to  mock  the  devil,  it  was  signi^ant 
of  the  freedom  of  those  who  had  become  reocmdled 
to  God. 

Some  few  of  those  who  have  held  a  diflferent 
opinion  on  the  word  Azazel,  have  supposed  that  the 
goat  was  taken  into  the  wilderness  to  suficr  there 
vicariously  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  But  it  has 
been  generally  considered  that  it  was  dismissed  to 
signify  the  carrying  away  of  their  sins,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  sight  of  Jeho^.^ 

If  we  keep  in  view  that  the  two  goats  are  spoken 
of  as  parts  of  one  and  the  same  sin-ofifering,  and 
that  e>'ery  circumstance  connected  with  tiiem  9^ 
pears  to  have  been  carefldly  arranged  to  bring  than 
under  the  same  conditions  up  to  the  time  of  the 
casting  of  the  lots,  we  shall  not  have  much  diffi- 
culty in  seeing  that  they  form  together  but  one 
symbolical  expression.  Why  there  were  two  indi- 
viduals instead  of  one  may  be  simply  this  —  that  a 
single  material  object  could  not,  in  its  nature,  sym- 
bolically embrace  the  whole  of  the  truth  which  was 
to  be  expressed.  This  b  implied  in  the  reasoning 
of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  on  the 
office  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  (Heb.  ix.;.  Hence 
some,  regarding  each  goat  as  a  type  of  Christ,  sup- 
posed that  the  one  which  was  skin  represented  Iidt 
death,  and  that  the  goat  set  free  signified  his  resur- 
rection. (Cyril,  Bochart,  and  others,  quoted  by 
Spencer.)  But  we  shall  take  a  simpler,  and  per- 
haps a  truer  view,  if  we  look  upon  the  slain  goat 
as  setting  forth  the  act  of  sacrifice,  in  giving  up  its 
own  life  for  others  "to  Jehovah,"  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Divine  law;  and  the 
goat  which  carried  off  its  load  of  sin  "  for  complete 
removal,*'  as  signifying  the  cleansing  influence  of 
faith  in  that  sacrifiioe.  Thus  in  his  d^^ree  the  de- 
vout Israelite  might  have  felt  the  truth  of  the 
Psalmist's  words,  *^  As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the 
west,  so  fax  hath  he  removed  our  trcmsgressions 
from  us."  But  for  us  the  whole  spiritual  truth 
hu>  been  revealed  in  historical  feet,  in  the  life,  deaUu 
and  resurrection  of  Him  who  was  made  sin  for  us. 
who  died  for  us,  and  who  rose  again  for  our  jus- 
tification. This  Mediator,  it  was  necessary,  should 
'*in  some  unspeakable  manner  unite  deatii  and 
life"  (Maurice  on  Sacrifice,  p.  85). 

(Spencer,  De  LegUnu  Hebrasontm  RituaUlnu^  lib. 
iii.  Dissertatio  viii.;   lightfbot's   TempU  Sesrice^ 


f>  In  the  similar  part  of  the  rite  for  the  porificatioa 
of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  6,  7),  in  which  a  live  bird  was 
set  free,  It  must  be  evident  that  the  bird  signified  tb« 
carTTing  away  of  the  uncleannffls  of  the  suOerpr  tn 
precisely  the  same  manner. 
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^  zf.;  Toma,  with  the  notes  in  SurenhnBius't  ed. 
of  the  Miskna,  vol.  ii. ;  Friachmuth,  DUserUUio  de 
Brco  EmissariOy  in  the  Thesiurus  Theoloffioo-Phi- 
hlogieus;  Ewald,  Die  AUei-iJiiUner  des  Volkes  I$- 
rael,  p.  370  flfl;  Hengstenberg,  J^ffyp^  and  the 
Books  of  Moee*^  on  l2v.  xvi.  {English  Tratuior- 
tim)j  and  CkrisUAof/ie^  Prvievnnt/eUutn ;  Thom- 
loa'g  Bampion  Leciwes,  Lect.  iii.  and  notes.  For 
(he  modes  in  which  the  modem  Jews  btve  regarded 
and  observed  the  Day  of  Atonement,  see  Buxtorf^ 
Sftigoga  Judaica,  eap.  xx.,  and  Ficart,  Cere- 
tumie*  EeliffieuseSj  voL  L)  S.  C. 

A'FROTH  (m^?  [croams]:  £troth),iicity 
of  Gad,  named  with*  Aroar  and  Jaazer  (Num. 
xxxii.  35).  No  doubt  the  name  should  be  taken 
with  tJhat  following  it,  Shophan;  the  addition  serv- 
ing to  «i»<itingni<ih  this  plaoe  from  the  Ataroth  in 
the  same  neighborhood.  The  A  Y.  follows  the 
Ynlgste,  Etroth  et  Sophau.  In  the  LXX.  it  is 
altt^eiher  omitted.  G. 

*  The  A  V.  makes  two  places  (Atioth,  Shophan, 
bat  not  connected  by  and  as  by  e<  in  the  Vulg.); 
but  that  they  shouki  be  taken  together  (Atroth- 
Shophan)  is  evident  from  the  construct  form  of  the 
fint,  and  from  the  analogy  of  Atroth-Adar  (Josh. 
xviiL  13)  and  Atroth-beth-Joab  (1  Chr.  ii.  54). 
h  both  these  last  cases  the  A.  Y.  has  inaccurately 
Aturoth  for  Atroth.     [Ataboth.]  U. 

ATTAI  [2  syL]  ("Jn?  [opportune,  Ges.]: 
'Ldi;  [Yat.  EW**;]  Alex.  IcMi,  ueBa:  Ethei). 
L  Grandson  of  Sheshan  the  Jerahmeelite  through 
his  daughter  Ahlai,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to 
Jarfaa  his  Egyptian  slave  (1  Chr.  ii.  35,  36).  His 
grandson  Zabad  was  one  of  David's  mighty  men 
(iChr.xi.  41). 

2,  ('!(«(;  [Yat.  £60*;]  Alex.  EeOei:  Ethu) 
One  of  the  lion-fiiced  warriors  of  Gad,  captains  of 
the  host,  who  forded  the  Jordan  at  the  time  of  its 
overflow,  and  joined  David  in  the  wilderness  (1  Chr. 
xilU). 

3.  Clerei;  [Yat.  le^ae*;]  Alex.  ueOn  Ethai.) 
Second  son  of  Kiug  Behoboam  by  Maachah  the 
daughter  of  Abaakm  (2  Chr.  xL  20). 

W.  A.  W. 

ATTALFA  {'KrrdKtiai  {AttaOa]),  a  coast- 
town  of  Pamphylia,  mentioned  only  very  casually 
to  the  New  Testament  (Acts  xiv.  25),  as  the  place 
ftam  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  sailed  on  their 
ntnm  to  Antioch  from  their  missionary  journey 
into  the  inhmd  parts  of  Ana  Minor.  It  does  not 
appoff  that  they  made  any  stay,  or  attempted  to 
preach  the  gospd  in  Attalia.  This  city,  however, 
thous;h  comparatively  modem  at  that  time,  was  a 
pbceof  considerable  importance  in  the  first  century, 
and  has  continued  to  exist  till  now.  Its  name 
ainoe  the  twelfth  century  has  been  SataUa^  a  cor- 
raption  of  which  the  crusading  chronicler,  Wll- 
fiam  of  Tyre,  gives  a  curious  explanation. 

Attains  Philadelphus,  king  of  Pergamus,  ruled 
Qter  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula  from  the 
N.  to  the  S.,  and  was  in  want  of  a  port  which 
abodd  be  useful  for  the  trade  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
as  Trou  was  for  that  of  the  iEgean.  Thus  Attalia 
was  built  and  named  after  the  momuxjh.  All  its 
reooaing  arc  characteristic  of  the  date  of  its  founda- 
taoo. 

There  has  been  considerable  doubt  concerning 
the  exact  position  of  Attalia.  There  Is  a  discrep- 
ancy eren  between  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  the  former 
^bdng  it  to  the  \y.  of  the  river  Catarrhactes,  the 
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latter  to  the  E.  This  may  probably  be  accounted 
for  by  the  peculiar  character  of  this  river,  the  cal- 
careous waters  of  which  are  continually  making 
changes  in  the  channels.  Beaufort  thought  that 
the  modem  SataUa  is  the  ancient  Olbia,  and  that 
Laara  is  the  true  Attalia.  Forbiger,  after  Man- 
ncrt,  is  inclined  to  identify  the  two  places.  But 
Spratt  and  Forbes  found  the  true  Olbia  fiulher  to 
the  west,  and  have  confirmed  Leake's  opinion,  that 
Attalia  is  where  the  modem  name  would  lead  us  to 
expect  to  find  it  (Beaufort's  Karamanin, ;  Spratt 
and  Forbes's  Lyda,)  J.  S.  H. 

ATTALUS  CA-rroA^y,  a  Maccedonian  name 
of  uncertain  origin),  the  name  of  three  kings  of 
Peigamus  who  reigned  respectively  b.  c.  241-197, 
159-138  (Philadelphus),  138-133  (Philometor). 
They  were  all  fiuthful  allies  of  the  Romans  (Liv. 
xlv.  13);  and  the  last  appointed  the  Romans  his 
heirs.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  letters  sent 
from  Rome  in  fiivor  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  xv.  22) 
were  addressed  to  Attains  II.  (Polyb.  xxv.  6,  xxxi. 
9,  xxxii.  3,  5,  8,  Ac.,  25  f.;  Strab.  xiii.  4;  Just. 
xxxT.  1,  xxxvi.  4,  5;  App.  Mith.  62)  or  Attains 
III.,  as  their  date  fiills  m  B.  c.  13D-8  [Lucius], 
about  the  time  when  the  latter  succeeded  his  uncle. 
Josephus  quotes  a  decree  of  the  Pergamenes  in 
fiivor  of  the  Jews  {AnL  xiv.  10,  §  22)  in  the  time 
of  Hyrcanus,  about  b.  c.  112:  comp.  Apoc.  ii.  12- 
17.  B.  F.  W. 

ATTHARATES  ('ATeop^TT^j:  AtharaUies), 
1  Esdr.  ix.  49  (comp.  Neh.  viiL  9),  a  cormptiou  of 
^^the  Tirshatha;"  comp.  Atharias. 

AU'GIA  {Airyia:  om.  in  Yulg.).  The  daugh- 
ter of  Berzelus,  or  Barzillai,  according  to  1  Esdr. 
V.  38.  Her  descendants  by  Addus  were  among 
the  priests  whose  genealogy  could  not  be  substan- 
tiated after  the  return  from  Babyk>n.  The  name 
does  not  occur  either  in  Ezra  or  Nehemiah. 

AUGUSTUS  C^'SAR  (Ayyowrros  Kcu- 
cap),  the  first  Roman  emperor,  during  whose  reign 
Christ  was  bom  (Luke  ii.  1  ff.).  He  was  bora 
A.  u.  c.  691,  B.  c.  63.  His  father  was  Cains  Cc- 
tavius;  his  mother  Atia,  daughter  of  Julia  the 
sister  of  C.  Julius  Caesar.  He  bore  the  same  name 
as  his  fikther,  Caius  Cctavius.  He  was  principally 
educated,  having  lost  his  father  when  young,  by 
his  great  uncle  Julius  Cfiesar.  After  his  murder, 
the  young  Octavius  came  into  Italy  as  Caius  Julius 
Ce&sax  Octavianus,  being  by  his  uncle's  will  adopted 
into  the  Gens  Julia  as  his  heir.  He  was  taken  into 
the  Triomvirate  with  Antony  and  Lepidus,  and 
after  the  removal  of  the  latter  divided  the  empire 
with  Antony,  taking  the  West  for  his  share.  But 
there  was  no  real  concord  between  them,  and  the 
compact  resulted  in  a  straggle  for  the  supreme 
power,  which  was  terminated  in  favor  of  Octavianus 
by  the  decisive  naval  battle  of  Actium,  b.  c.  31 
(Suet.  Octav,  17;  Dion  Cass.  1. 15  fi:;  Yell.  Pater, 
ii.  85).  Cn  this  victory  he  was  saluted  Imperator 
by  the  senate;  and  on  his  offering  afterwards  to 
resign  the  chief  power,  they  conferred  on  him  the 
title  Augustus  (b.  c.  27.)  He  managed  with  con- 
summate tact  and  skill  to  consolidate  the  power 
conferred  on  him,  by  leaving  the  names  and  rights 
of  the  principal  state  officers  intact,  while  by  de- 
grees he  united  them  all  in  his  own  person.  The 
first  link  binding  him  to  N.  T.  history  is  his  treat- 
ment of  Herod  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  That 
prince,  who  had  espoused  Antony's  side,  found 
himself  pardoned,  taken  into  fi&vor  and  confirmed, 
nay  even  increased  in  his  power  (Joseph.  AnL  xy. 
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6,  §  6  ff.;  7,  §  8;  10,  §  8).  In  gratitude  Herod 
built  him  a  temple  of  marble  near  the  source  of 
the  Jordan  {Ant.  xv.  10,  §  3),  and  was  through  life 
the  fiutfiieoud  of  the  imperial  iSunily.  After  Herod's 
death  in  a.  d.  4,  Augustus  divided  his  dominions 
almost  exactly  according  to  his  dying  directions, 
among  his  sons  {AnL  xvii.  11,  §  4);  but  was  soon 
obliged  to  exile  one  of  them  [Archklaus],  and 
attach  his  portion,  Judaea  and  Samaria,  to  the 
province  of  Syria  {AnL  xvii.  13,  §  2).  Augustus 
died  at  Nola  m  Campania,  Aug.  19  a.  u.  c.  767, 

A.  D.  14,  hi  his  76th  year  (Suet.  Octav.  99  f.; 
Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  29  ff. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  3,  §  2, 

B.  r.  11,  9,  §  1).  Long  before  his  death  be  had 
associated  Tiberius  with  him  in  the  empire  (Suet. 
Tiber.  21;  Tacit.  Ann.  1,  3).  See,  for  a  more  com- 
plete notice,  the  article  Augustus  m  the  Dictionary 
of  Biography  and  Mythology.  H.  A. 

*  Augmtus  adopted  Tiberius  as  hb  successor 
several  years  before  his  death ;  but  according  to  the 
best  chronologists  it  was  not  till  a.  d.  12,  i.  e. 
about  two  years  before  his  death  (a.  d.  14),  that 
he  admitted  Tiberius  to  a  share  in  Uie  government. 
For  the  details  of  the  computation,  see  Greswell's 
Dissertations,  L  344  ff.;  Sepp's  Leben  Christi,  i. 
106  ff. ;  and  Anger  de  temporum  ratione,  p.  12  f.  on 
Luke  iii.  1.  For  a  summary  of  the  facts,  see  Li/t 
of  our  Lord  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Andrews,  pp.  22-28. 

Augustus  occurs  twice  as  one  of  the  imperial 
titles  m  Acts  xxv.  21,  25  (A.  V.  after  the  Latin 
for  SejScurrrfj),  where  it  is  used  of  Nero,  the  emperor 
to  whom  Paul  appealed  when  arraigned  before  Fes- 
tus.  The  Roman  Senate  conferred  this  title  on 
Octavius  in  the  first  instance  (Suet.  Octar.  7),  but 
it  was  applied  also  to  his  successors  (Suet.  Tiber. 
26).  H. 

AUGUSTUS'  BAND  (Ada  xxvii.  1). 
[Abmy,  p.  164.] 

AURA'NUS  (tIj  ACpapos),  leader  of  a  riot 
at  Jerusalem  (2  Mace.  iv.  40).  In  the  Vatican 
[Roman  edition  of  the]  LXX.  and  Vulgate  the 
name  is  rendered  rU  rlpairvos^  qmdam  lyranmu. 

AUTE'AS  iAvraias''  Vulg.  omits),  name  of 
a  Levite  (Esdr.  ix.  48).     [Hodijah.] 

ATA  (S3?  =  Avva:  'Atci;  [Comp.  'Aovdy'-] 
Avah)y  a  place  in  the  empire  of  Assyria,  from  which 
colonies  were  brought  to  repeople  the  cities  of  Sa- 
maria after  the  deportation  of  the  Jews  (2  K.  xvii. 
24).  From  the  names  in  connection  with  which  it 
is  introduced,  it  woidd  appear  to  be  the  same  place 
with  Ivah.  [I yah.]  It  has  been  suggested  to  be 
identical  with  Ahava.  For  other  suppositions  see 
Winer,  sub  voce. 

A  VARAN  iAvapiiy''  Aharon),  surname  of 
Eleazar,  brother  of  Judas  Maccabsus  (1  Mace.  ii. 
5).  [For  the  meaning  of  this  surname  see  Elea- 
zabS.] 

A'VEN  0.:^\  nothingness:  ['ny.'  tdohm]), 
L  The  "  pljuu  of  Aven "  [marg.  Bikathniven] 
(S"nXp2l)  is  mentioned  by  Amos  (i.  6)  in  his 
doiunciation  of  Aram  (Syria)  and  the  country  to 

a  It  is  characteristic  of  the  looseness  of  the  A.  V. 
that  this  name  is  given  diflerently  each  time  it  occurs, 
and  tbnt  they  are  all  inaccurate. 

b  According  to  Ewald  ( Gfschichtr,  1.  810)  and  Ber- 
theaa,  the  Avvim  were  an  Urt'olk  of  Palestine  proper. 
They  may  have  been  so,  bat  there  is  nothing  to  prove 
it,  while  the  mode  of  their  dwellings  points  rather  to 
the  de«ert  as  their  origin. 


AVIM 

the  N.  of  Palestine.  It  has  not  been  identified  wftk 
certainty.  Michwelis  (notes  on  Amos)  heard  fron 
a  native  of  Damascus  of  a  valley  near  that  dty. 
called  Un,  and  he  quotes  a  Damascene  proverb  re- 
finrmg  thereto;  but  the  infbnnation  was  at  best 
suspicious,  and  has  not  been  confirmed,  although 
the  neighborhood  of  Damascus  has  been  tolerably 
well  explored  by  Burekhardt  (App.  iv.)  and  by 
Porter.  The  prophet,  however,  would  seem  to  be 
alluding  to  some  principal  district  of  the  coontrr 
of  equal  importance  with  Damascus  itaelf,  and  so 
the  LXX.  have  understood  it,  taking  the  letters  as 

pointed  P^  and  expressing  it  hi  thenr  vcniao  as 
treiloy  *Ciy.  By  this  they  doubtless  intend  the 
great  plain  of  Lebanon,  Coele-Syria,  in  which  the 
renowned  idol  temple  of  Baalbdi  or  Helk>polia  wat 
situated,  and  which  still  retains  the  very  same  name 
by  which  Amos  and  Joshua  designated  it,  eUB^ca'a. 
The  application  of  Aven  as  a  term  of  reprcMidi  or 
contempt  to  a  flourishing  idol  sanctuary,  and  the 
play  or  paronomasia  therein  contained,  is  quite  in 
keepmg  with  the  manner  of  Amos  and  of  Hosea. 
The  latter  frequently  applies  the  very  same  word  to 
Bethel     [Bethavkm.] 

2.  In  Hos.  X.  8,  <«  the  high  places  of  Aven  ** 

(H  n'lD|l:  fimfioVCi¥i  exvdsa  idoU),  the  word 
is  clearly  a  contraction  of  Beth-aven,  that  is  BetJiel 
(comp.  iv.  15,  <tc.). 

3.  In  this  manner  are  pointed,  in  £z.  xxx.  17, 
the  letters  of  the  name  which  is  elsewhere  given  as 

^t  1*^^)  ^®  sacred  city  of  Heli(^lis  or  On,  in 
Egypt.  [On.]  (The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  boUj 
render  it  accordingly,  *H\io^o\is,  UtUopoBs.) 
The  intention  of  the  prophet  is  doubtless  to  play 
upon  the  name  in  the  same  manner  as  Amos  and 
Hosea.     See  above,  1.  G. 

A'VIM,  A'TIMS,  or  A^ITBS«  {^^VT} 
=  the  Awim :  ol  EtraToi,  the  word  elsewhere  used 
by  the  LXX.  for  Hivites:  Hevcd).  1.  An  eariy 
but  perhaps  not  an  aboriginal  ^  people  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine,  whom  we  meet  with  in 
the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  sea-coast,  whither  they 
may  have  made  their  way  northwards  from  the 
Desert  (Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pal.  App.  §  83).  The 
only  notice  of  them  which  has  come  down  to  us  is 
contained  in  a  remarkable  fragment  of  primeval 
history  preserved  in  Deut  ii.  23.  Here  we  see 
them  **  dwelling  in  *  the '  villages  *'  (or  nomad  en- 
campm^ts  —  Cfintzerim)  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
Shtrfthih,  or  great  western  lowland,  ^as  £u-  as 
Gaza,"  In  these  rich  possessions  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  invading  Philistines,  "  the  Caphto- 
rim  which  came  forth  out  of  Caphtor,"  and. who 
after  ''  destroying  "  them  and  **  dwelling  in  their 
stead,"  appear  to  have  pushed  them  further  north. 
Thift  must  be  inferred  from  the  terms  of  the  paa- 
sa^  in  Josh.  xiii.  2,  3,  the  enumeration  of  the  rest 
of  the  laud  still  remaining  to  be  conquered.  Be- 
ginning <^  from  "Sihor,  which  is  before  Egypt," 
probably  the  Wady-ti-Ainshy  the  list  proceeds 
northwards  along  the  lowland  plains  of  the  sea- 


c  The  punctuation  of  this  passage  in  our  Bibles  is 
not  In  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  text,  which  has  a 
full  stop  at  Oeshuri  (ver.  2),  thus  •  «  This  is  the  land 
that  yet  remaineth,  all  the  borders  of  the  PhilistiiMS 

and  all  the  Geshurite.     From  Sihor even  t« 

the  border  of  Ekron  northward,  Is  counted  to  tha  Oa- 
naanite/'  &c. 
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,  inrough  the  five  lordahips  of  the  PhUutines 
— all  apparently  taken  in  their  order  from  S.  to  N. 
—  till  we  reach  the  Awim,o  as  if  they  had  been 
driren  up  out  of  the  more  southerly  position  which 
they  occupied  at  the  date  of  the  earlier  record,  into 
the  plains  of  Sharon. 

Nothing  more  is  told  U8  of  this  ancient  people, 
whose  very  name  is  said  ^  to  signify  **  ruin.**  Pos- 
sibly a  trace  of  their  existence  is  to  be  found  in  the 
town  **  Avim  '*  (accurately,  as  in  the  other  cases, 
*  the  Awim*)  which  occurs  among  the  cities  of 
Bogamin  (Josh.  xviiL  23),  and  which  may  have 
preflenred  the  memory  of  some  family  of  the  extinct 
people  driven  up  out  of  their  fertile  plains  to  take 
niuge  in  the  wild  hills  of  Bethel;  just  as  in  the 
'*  /emarajpi  '*  of  the  preceding  vene  we  have  prob- 
•bly  a  reminiscence  of  the  otherwise  forgotten  Zem- 
arites  [Zkmaraim].  But  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  poanble  that  the  word  in  this  pbce  is  but  a  vari- 
ation or  corruption  of  the  name  of  Ai.     [Ai.] 

The  inhabitants  of  the  north-central  districts  of 
Palestine  (Galileans)  were  in  later  times  distin- 
guished by  a  habit  of  confounding  the  gutturals, 

aa,  for  instance,  V  with  H  (see  Ughtfoot,  Char. 

CeML  eh,  87;  Buxtori;  Lex.  Talm.  V^Il).     Is  it 

poanble  that  ^^^y  Hicite^  is  a  variation,  arising 

from  this  cause,  of  ^V^,  Amte^  and  that  this  peo- 
ple were  known  to  the  Israelites  at  the  date  of  the 
eooquest  by  the  name  of  Hivites?  At  any  rate  it 
Is  a  curious  fiict  that  both  the  LXX.  and  Jerome, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  identified  the  two  names, 
and  also  that  the  town  of  h»-Awim  was  in  the 
actual  district  of  the  Hivites,  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Gibeou,  Chephirah,  and  their  other 
chief  cities  (Josh.  ix.  7,  17,  compared  with  xviii. 
«a-27). 

The  name  of  the  Awim  has  been  derived  from 
Awa  (Ava),  or  Iwah  (Ivah),  as  if  they  had  mi- 
grated thence  into  Palestine;  but  there  is  no  argu- 
ment for  this  beyond  the  mere  similarity  of  the 
names.^ 

2.  The  people  of  Awa,  among  the  colonists  who 
were  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  re-inhabit  the 
depopukted  cities  of  Israel  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  They 
were  idolaters,  worshipping  gods  called  Nibhas  and 
Tartak.     [Ava.]  G. 

*  It  is  remarked  above  (No.  1)  that  Avim  (Josh. 
xriii.  23)  may  be  the  same  as  Ai  (which  see).  Dr. 
Th<Mnson,  author  of  The  Land  and  the  Book,  has 
dtaoovered  a  site  east  of  Bethel  which  the  natives 

of  that  region  call  Wadi  Ay  \^f^\    (54>U  ),  the 

letter  Alif  being  substituted  for  the  letter  "  Ain ' 
of  the  old  Hebrew  name.    C.  V.  A.  Van  Dyck. 

ATTTH  C^^yp:  Tereaifi,  [Alex.  TcMai/i, 
in  Gen.;  in  1  (Thr.,  rcOot/t,  Vat.  TtOOcut*^  Alex. 
r^BBaa:  AvUh])^  the  city  of  Hadad  ben-Bedad, 
one  of^the  kings  of  Edom  before  there  were  kings 
in  Israel  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35;  1  Chr.  L  46;  m  the  kt- 

ter  passage  the  Text  {Chetib)  has  HW,  which  m 
the  Keri  is  corrected  to  agree  with  the  reading  in 
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Genesb).     The  name  may  be  compared  with  tl- 

Gkoweitheh  (SUbyJt),  a  "chain  of  tow  hills,* 

mentioned  by  Burckhardt  (375)  as  lying  to  the  £ 
of  the  district  of  Kcrek  in  Moab  (I^obel,  Genesis, 
257).  G. 

AWL  (T:^^'  Mrriov'  subula),  a  tool  of 
which  we  do  not  know  the  ancient  form.  The  only 
notice  of  it  is  in  connection  with  the  custom  d 
boring  the  ear  of  the  slave  (Ex.  xxi.  6 ;  Deut.  xv. 
17).  W.  L.  B. 

AXE.  Seven  Hebrew  words  are  rendered  "axe*' 
in  the  A.  V. 

L  )yph  Garzen^  firom  a  root  signifying  "to 
cut  or  sever,"  as  "hatchet,"  from  "hack,"  corre- 
sponds to  the  Lat  securU.  It  consisted  of  a  head 
of  iron  (comp.  Is.  x.  34),  fastened,  with  thongs  or 
otherwise,  upon  a  handle  of  wood,  and  so  liable  to 
slip  off  (Deut.  xix.  5 ;  2  K.  vi.  5).  It  was  used 
for  feUmg  trees  (Deut.  xx.  19),  and  also  for  shaping 
the  wood  when  felled,  perhaps  like  the  modem  adae 
(lK.vi.7). 


V=- 


o  It  it  periiaps  worth  notkw,  where  every  syllable 
•MS  some  signiflcance,  that  while  ^  the  Gasathlte  .... 
the  Ekroaite,"  are  all  in  the  singular,  <^  the  Arvim  " 
.s  plural. 

t  QeBeoius,  T\fMur-t$^  p.  1000.    Lengorke's  exploua- 


JSgyptian  Axe.  —(British  Museum.) 

2.  ^"TirTj  Chereby  which  is  usually  translated 
sword,"  Lb  used  of  other  cutting  instruments,  as 

a  "knife"  (Josh.  v.  2)  or  razor  (Ez.  v.  1),  or  a 
tool  for  hewing  or  dressing  stones  (Ez.  xx.  25),  and 
is  once  rendered  "axe"  (Ez.  xxvi.  9),  eridently 
denoting  a  weapon  for  destroying  buildings,  a  pick- 
axe. 

3.  v'^Q^?,  CasshiL,  occurs  but  once  (Ps.  UxviL 
6),  and  is  evidently  a  later  word,  denoting  a  large 
axe.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Targum  of  Jer.  xlvi. 
22. 

4.  n^T3^,  MaffzSrdh  (2  Sam.  xii.  31),  and 

6.  nn^^j  Migei'dh  (1  Chr.  xx.  3),  are  found  in 
the  description  of  the  punishments  inflicted  by 
David  upon  the  Ammonites  of  Kabbah.  The  lat- 
ter word  is  properly  "  a  saw,"  and  is  apparently  an 
error  of  the  transcriber  for  the  former. 

0.  "T!J?^,  Mn'dtmd,  rendered  "  axe "  in  the 
margin  of  Is.  xliv.  12,  and  Jer.  x.  3,  was  an  instru- 
ment employed  both  by  the  iron-smith  and  the  car 
penter,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  curved  knife  or  bill, 
smaller  than 

7.  D"^"^!?}  Kardom^  a  large  axe  used  for  felling 
trees  (Judg.ix.  48;  1  Sam.  xiii.  20,  21;  Ps.  kxiv. 
5;  Jer.  xlvL  22).  The  words  1,  5,  and  7  have  an 
etymofogical  affinity  with  each  other,  the  idea  of 
cutting  being  that  which  is  expressed  by  their  roots. 

The  "battle-axe,"  V^r'?*  mnppeU  (Jer.  li.  20), was 
probably,  as  its  root  indicates,  a  heavy  mace  or 


tion  of  it,  as  "  dwellers  in  the  lowlands,"  is  not  obvl> 
ous ;  nor  does  he  specify  any  derivation. 

c  See  Lengerke's  confident  hypoUiesb^  (Ktiiaan^  p 
188),  for  which,  as  is  often  the  case,  he  does  not  con- 
descend to  give  the  shado<v  of  a  rau>m. 
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tnaul,  like  that  which  gave  his  surname  to  (  hailes 
MarteL  W.  A.  W. 


Assyrian  Axe.  —  (British  Museum.) 

AZ'AEL  ('Afo^Xoj;  [Aid.  'Afa^\:]  Ezelus), 
name  of  a  man  (1  Esdr.  ix.  14).     [Asahel]. 

AZAEXUS  ('AConAoj;  [Alex.  AfaryX:]  Die- 
Uu),  an  Israelite  in  the  time  of  Esdias:  the  name 
is  probably  merely  a  rep^tion  of  Uiat  preceding  it 
(1  Esdr.  ix.  34). 

A'ZAL  (Atzel,  b^S,  but  fix)m  the  emphatic 

■ccenfc  b?^»  Atzal:  'l(ur69;  Alex.  [Comp.  Aid.] 
*A<ra^\t  ti«qut  ad proximum)^  a  name  only  occur- 
ring in  Zech.  xiv.  5.     It  is  mentioned  as  the  limit 

to  which  the  "  ravine  "  or  deft  (S^2)  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives  will  extend  v/heu  '^  Jehovah  shall  go  forth 
to  fight."  The  whole  passage  of  Zechariah  is  a 
highly  poetical  one  :  and  several  commentators 
agree  mth  Jerome  in  taking  Azal  as  an  appella- 
tive, and  not  a  proper  name.  G. 

AZALI'AH  (^^^b?H  [vhorn  Jehovah  has 
spared]: 'Eitkiasy  'Ea€\lal  [Vat.  E\ms,  SeXm;] 
Alex.  [Eaackias  in  1  K.]  XfKia  in  2  Cbr. :  AsUa, 
Kselias).  The  father  of  Shaplian  the  scribe  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  3;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8). 

W.  A.  W. 

AZANI'AH  (nj3ty  [whom  Jehovah  hears]: 
^A^ayia  [Vat  -vei-]:  AzunUis).  The  fiither  or 
immediate  ancestor  of  Jeshua  the  Levite  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  9).  W.  A.  W. 

AZATHION  ('A(r(rair<^ie6e;  [Vat.  Affawpu- 
»$;  Alex.  A<ra4>^i»6;  Aid.  'Aa'ainpui>y:]  Sepht^ 
yus\  1  Esdr.  v.  33.      Possibly  a  corruption   of 

SOPIIKRKTH. 

AZ^ARA  ('A<rap(i:  AUre)y  one  of  the  "serv- 
ants of  the  temple^'  (1  Esdr.  v.  31).  No  corre- 
sponding name  can  be  traced  in  the  parallel  list  in 
Ezra. 

AZAR^AEL  (the  same  name  as  the  succeeding 
one;  bsi.t?  :  'ofi^X;  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  -f«-; 
Comp.  ^E^Jotj^A:]  Azareel),  a  Levite  musician 
(Neh.  xU.  36).  [The  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  foUowing 
the  Bishops'  Bible,  incorrectly  reads  "Asarael."] 

AZA'REEL  (""K-iry  [^hom  God  helps]  i 
'OM\i  r^'at.  -p(i-;  Aid]  Alex.'EAi^A;  [Comp. 
^A%afyfi\'-]  Azarevl).  1.  A  Korhite  who  joined 
David  in  his  retreat  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  6). 

2.  ('A<rpiV|A;  [Vat.  AfoiMo;]  Alex.  EO>ti?A.)  A 
Levite  musician  of  the  family  of  Heman  in  the  time 
of  David,  1  Chr.  xxv.  18:  called  U/.zux  in  xxv.  4. 

3.  ('Afo^i^A;  [Vat.  ACapanK;]  Alex.  e6»i?A: 
Ezrihel,)  Son  of  Jeroham,  and  prince  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan  when  David  numbered  th6  people  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  22). 

4.  CE^i^A:  fV'at  Efep^A:]  Eziel)  One  of 
the  sons  of  Banl,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  on 
the  remonstrance  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  41):  apparently 
the  same  as  Esitn.,  1  Esdr.  ix.  34. 
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5.  ('E<r«pi^A;  [Comp.  AW.  'Z<rpii\K\  Akx.  E(- 
piT}A:]  Azreel.)  Father,  or  ancestor,  of  Maaaiai, 
or  Amashai,  a  priest  who  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  after 
the  return  flrom  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  13;  comp.  1 
Cbr.  ix.  12).  W.  A.  W. 

AZARI'AH"  (n^^-t.h«l  and  Jirp-iTs.:  »A<y- 

aS'  Azariat;  whom  God  hath  helped)'.  It  is  a 
common  name  in  Hebrew,  and  especially  in  the 
fiuuilies  of  the  priests  of  the  line  of  EleAzak, 
whose  name  has  precisely  the  same  meaning  u 
Azariah.  It  is  nearly  identical,  and  is  often  con- 
ibunded  with  Ezra  as  well  as  with  Zerahiah  and 
Sa:uah.  The  principal  persons  who  bore  Uw 
name  w&re:  — 

1.  Son  of  Ahimaaz  (1  dlhr.  vi.  9).  He  appears 
from  1  K.  iv.  2,  to  have  succeeded  Zadok,  his 
grandfi^er,  in  the  high-priesthood,  in  the  rei<^ 
of  Solomon,  Ahimaaz  having  died  before  Zadok. 
[Ahimaaz.]  To  him,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
instead  of  to  his  grandson,  Azariah,  Uie  son  of  Jo- 
hanan,  belongs  the  notice  in  1  Chr.  vi.  10,  "  He  it 
is  that  executed  the  priest's  office  in  the  temple 
that  Solomor  built  at  Jerusalem,'*  meaning  that 
he  officiated  at  the  consecration  of  the  temple,  and 
was  the  first  high-priest  that  ministered  in  it  The 
otlier  interpretation  which  has  be^i  put  upon  these 
words,  as  alluding  to  the  Azariah  who  was  high- 
priest  in  Uzziah's  reign,  and  resisted  the  king  when 
he  attempted  to  ofiTer  incense,  is  quite  unsuited  to 
the  words  they  are  meant  to  explain,  and  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  chronology.  For  this  Azariah 
of  1  Chr.  vL  10  precedes  Amariah,  the  high-prieat 
in  Jehoshaphat's  reign,  whereas  Uzziah  was  king 
five  reigns  after  JehoshaphaU  Josephus  merely 
mentions  Azarias  as  the  son  and  successor  of 
Ahimaaz. 

2.  [Rom.  *Opyla;  Vat.  Opvcia.]  A  chief  officer 
of  Solomon's,  the  son  of  Nathan,  perhaps  Dmvid'i 
grandson  (1 K.  iv.  5.) 

3.  (n;it5,  ^^;i!5  in  2  K.  XV.  6  [trftom 
Jehovah  heips]:  A(apias'-  Azarias.)  Tenth  king 
of  Judah,  more  fi^uently  called  Uzzlaii  (2  K. 
xiv.  21,  XV.  1,  6,  7,  8,  17,  23.  27;  1  Chr.  iii.  12). 

4.  [Vat.  M.  Zapcia,  H*  -as]  Alex.  AiapiW'] 
Son  of  Ethan,  of  the  sons  of  Zerah,  where,  per- 
haps, Zenthiah  is  the  more  probable  reading  (1  (Jhr. 
u.  8). 

5.  Sonof  Jehuofthefiunilyof  theJerahmeelites, 
and  descended  from  Jarha  the  Eg}-ptian  8la\-e  of 
Sheshan  (1  Chr.  ii.  38,  39).  He  was  probably  one 
of  the  captains  of  hundreds  in  the  time  of  Atbaliah 
mentioned  in  2  Chr.  xxiii.  1 ;  and  there  called  the 
son  of  Obed.  This  fiict  assigns  the  compilation  of 
the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  ii.  36-41  to  the  reign  of 
Hezc^dah. 

6.  The  son  of  J(4ianan,  1  Chr.  vi.  10,  11.  Hi> 
must  have  been  high-priest  in  the  reigns  of  Abyah 
and  Asa,  as  we  know  his  son  Amariah  was  in  the 
days  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  son  of  Asa.  It  does  not 
appear  what  part  he  took  in  Asa's  zealous  reforma- 
tion (2  (Jlu*.  XV.),  nor  whether  he  approved  the 
stripping  of  the  house  of  God  of  its  treasures  to 
induce  Benhadad  to  break  his  league  with  Baaab* 
king  of  Israel,  as  related  2  ("hr.  xvi.,  for  his  name 

I  and  his  ofiice  are  never  alluded  to  in  the  histcvy  of 

I  Asa's  reign,  either  in  the  book  of  Kings  or  Clunon- 

I  icles.     The  active  persons  in  the  religious  mov<e- 

meut  of  the  times  were  the  king  himself  and  the 


o  *  The  original  article  has  here  been  rombined  wU^ 
that  in  the  Concise  Dictionary .  H. 
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two  prophets,  Azariah  the  son  of  Oded,  and  Ha- 
oani.  The  sHenoe  conoaming  Axariah,  the  high- 
priestf  is,  perhaps,  rather  iin&vorable  than  other- 
vise  to  his  rdigious  character.  His  name  is 
ahnoat  lost  in  Josephus's  Hst  of  the  high-priests. 
Having  lost,  as  we  saw  in  tiie  article  Amariah,  its 
termination  AS,  which  adhered  to  the  following 
name,  it  got  by  some  process   transformed   into 

7.  Another  Azariah  is  inserted  between  Hilldsd), 
in  Josiah*B  reign,  and  S^raiah,  who  was  put  to 
death  hj  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  1  ('hr.  vi.  13.  But 
Josef^Qs  does  not  acknowledge  him,  making  Se- 
raiah  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  and  there  seems  to  be 
icarcelj  room  for  him.  It  seems  likely  that  he 
may  have  been  inserted  to  assimilate  the  geue&k>gy 
to  that  of  Ezr.  vii.  1,  where,  however,  the  Seraiah 
and  Azari^i  are  probably  neither  of  them  the  high- 
priests  of  those  names. 

8.  Son  *if  Zephaniah,  a  Kohathite,  and  ancestor 
of  Samuel  Uie  prophet  (1  I'hr.  vi.  36).  Apparently 
the  same  a^*  Uzzi.vii  in  ver.  24. 

9.  Azariah,  the  son  of  Oded  (2  Chr.  xv.  1), 
caUed  simply  Oded  in  ver.  8,  was  a  remarkable 
propiiec  ic  ^e  days  of  king  Asa,  and  a  contempo- 
rary of  Acassah  the  son  of  Johanan  the  high-priest, 
and  of  Uanani  the  seer.  He  powerfully  stirred  up 
the  spirit  of  Asa,  and  of.  the  people  of  Judah  and 
Bei\jainin,  in  a  brief  bat  pithy  prq)hecy,  which  has 
bem  preserved,  to  put  away  all  idolatrous  worship, 
•ad  to  restore  the  altar  of  the  one  true  God  before 
the  porch  of  the  temple.  Great  numbers  of  IsraeUtes 
from  Ephraam,  and  Manasseh,  and  Simeon,  and  all 
Isndl,  joined  in  the  national  reformation,  to  the 
great  stxengthening  of  the  kingdom  ;»and  a  season 
of  rest  and  great  prosperity  ensued.  Oded,  the 
{ffophet  in  the  days  of  Ahaz,  may  probably  have 
been  a  descendant  of  Azariah. 

10.  Son  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  (2  Chr. 
txi.  2). 

U-  (^•^J'?^P.-)  Another  son  of  Jehoshaphat, 
and  brother  of  the  preceding  (2  Chr.  xxi.  2). 

12.  [^Oxo^as,  Vat.  -fu- :  Ockodas.]  At  2 
Cbr.  xxii.  oj  A?3ftriah  is  a  clerical  error  for  Ahaziah. 

13.  ('^^llj')  Son  of  Jeroham,  and  one  of  the 
captains  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Athaliah  (2  Chr. 
xxiil.  1). 

14.  The  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  king 
of  Judah,  whose  name,  perhaps  from  this  circum- 
stance, is  often  corrupted  into  Azariah  (2  K.  xiv. 
21,  IV.  1,  6,  7,  8,  Ac.).  Tlie  most  memorable 
event  of  his  life  is  that  which  is  recorded  in  2  Chr. 
xxvi.  17-20.  'When  king  Uzziah,  elated  by  his 
f;nat  prosperity  and  power,  *^  transgressed  against 
the  Ix«d  his  God,  and  went  into  the  temple  of  the 
Lord  to  bum  incense  upon  the  altar  of  incense,*' 
Azariah  the  priest,  accompanied  by  eighty  of  his 
brethren,  went  in  boldly  after  him,  and  withstood 
him.  With  unflinching  fidthfulness,  and  a  high 
sense  of  his  own  responsibility  as  ruler  of  Sie 
House  of  God,  he  addressed  the  king  with  the  well- 
merited  reproof — »*It  appertaineth  not  unto  thee, 
U'ziah,  to  bum  incense  unto  the  Lord,  but  to  the 
(viests  the  sons  of  Aaron,  that  are  consecrated  to 
bum  incoise:  go  out  of  the  sanctuary,  for  thou 
nast  trespassed :  neither  shall  it  be  for  thine  honor 
from  the  Lord  God.*'  And  it  is  added  that  when 
^  Auriah  the  chief  priest  and  all  the  priests  looked 
upon  him,  behold  he  was  leprous  in  his  forehead, 
liul  tbey  thrust  him  out  from  thence;  yea,  himself 
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hasted  to  go  out,  because  the  Lord  had  sniittcr 
him."  Us^h  was  a  leper  unto  the  day  of  his 
death,  and,  as  such,  was  never  able  agaui  to  go  to 
the  Lord's  House,  which  he  had  so  presimiptuously 
invaded.  Azariah  was  contemporary  with  Isaiah 
the  prophet,  and  with  Amos  and  Joel,  and  doubt- 
less witoessed  the  great  earthquake  in  Uzziah's 
reign  (Am.  i.  1;  Zech.  xiv.  5).  He  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Josephus's  list.  *Io<^\os  occurs  instead , 
possibly  the  mune  of  the  prcphti  inadvertently  sub 
stituted  for  that  of  the  high-prusL  Neither  is  he 
in  the  priestly  g^iealogy  df  1  Chr.  vi. 

15.  [Kom.  Ou$6far;  Vat.  OvSeia.]  Son  of 
Johanan,  one  of  the  captains  of  Ephraim  in  the 
reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviiL  12),  who  sent  back 
the  captives  and  spoil  that  were  taken  in  the  inva- 
sion of  Judah  by  Pekah. 

16.  [Vat.  Aiex.  Aid.  Zox<vfas.]  A  Kohathite, 
father  of  Joel  in  the  reigp  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  12). 

17.  [Vat.  Za^apias-']  A  Merarite,  son  of 
Jehalelel,  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  contemporary 
with  the  son  of  the  preceding  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 

18.  The  high-priest  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah  (2 
Chr.  xxxi.  10-13).  He  appears  to  have  coi'iperated 
zealously  with  the  king  in  that  thorough  purifica- 
tion of  the  temple  and  restoration  of  Uie  tem^^e- 
services  which  was  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  Hes- 
ekiah's  reign.  He  especially  interested  himself  in 
providing  chambers  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  in 
which  to  stow  the  tithes  and  offerings  and  conse- 
crated things  for  the  use  of  the  priests  and  Levites, 
and  in  appointing  overseers  to  have  the  charge  of 
them.  For  the  attendance  of  priests  and  Levites, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  temple-services,  de- 
pended entirely  upon  the  supply  of  such  offerings, 
and  whenever  the  people  neglected  them  the  priests 
and  Levites  were  forced  to  disperse  themselves  to 
their  villages,  and  so  the  house  of  God  was  deserted 
(comp.  Neh.  x.  35-39,  xii.  27-^0,  44-47).  His 
name  seems  to  be  corrupted  into  Unpicts  in  Joee- 
phus.  He  succeeded  Uryjdi,  who  was  high-priest 
in  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  Who  his  successor  was  is 
somewhat  uncertain.  He  is  not,  any  more  than  the 
preceding,  included  in  the  genealogj*  of  1  Chr.  vi. 

19.  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.  A(aoM,]  Son  of  Maa- 
seiah,  who  repaired  part  of  tne  wall  of  Jerusalem 
m  the  time  of  Nehemiidi  (Neh..iii.  23,  24). 

20.  {'ACapia;  Alex.  Afopeo.)  One  of  the 
leaders  of  the  children  of  uie  province  who  went 
up  from  Babylon  with  Zembbabel  (Neh.  vii.  7). 
Elsewhere  called  Seraiah  (Ezr.  ii.  2)  and  Zacha- 
K1A8  (1  Esdr.  V.  8). 

21.  [Rom.  Vat.  Alex.  FA.  omit;  Aid.  'Afopfas-] 
One  of  the  Levites  who  assisted  Ezra  in  instructing 
the  people  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law  (Neh.  viiL 
7).     Called  Azarlvs  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  43. 

22.  [In  Neh.  x.,  'A(apla,  Comp.  -oy,  FA. 
Zaxapia;  in  Neh.  xii..  Vat.  FA.  ZaxctpMS.]  One 
of  the  priests  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  x.  2),  and  probably  the  same  with  the 
Azariah  who  assisted  in  the  dedication  of  the  city 
wall  (Neh.  xii.  33). 

23.  {'ACapiaS')    Jezakiah  (Jer.  xliii.  2). 

24.  The  original  name  of  Abed-nego  (Dan.  i.  6, 
7, 11,  19).  He  appears  to  have  been  of  the  seed- 
royal  of  Judah,  and  for  this  reason  selected,  with 
Daniel  and  his  other  two  companions,  for  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's especial  service,  llie  three  children, 
as  they  wore  caUed,  were  remarkable  for  their 
beauty,  and  wisdom,  and  knowlcd^,  and  intelli- 
gence.    They  were  no  less   remarkable  for  ^hdt 
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piety,  their  strict  adherence  to  the  law  of  Moms, 
lod  Uie  steadfiistness  of  their  £uth,  even  onto  death, 
aod  their  wonderful  deliverance. 

A.  C.  H.  and  W.  A.  W. 

AZARI'AS  CAfopros:  Azariaa).  L  (1  Esdr. 
Ix.  21)  =  UzziAH,  Ezr.  x.  21. 

2.  (1  Eedr.  ix.  43)  =  Uruah,  Neh.  viU.  4. 

3.  (Alex.  A(ap€Ms-  1  £fldr.  ix.  48)=Azariah, 
Neh.  viii.  7. 

4.  (Azareus,)  Priest  in  the  line  of  Esdras  (2 
Esdr.  1.  1),  elsewhere  Azariah  and  Ezerias. 

5.  (Azarias,)  Name  assumed  by  the  angel 
Raphael  (Tob.  v.  12,  vi.  6,  13,  vii.  8,  ix.  2). 

6.  A  captain  in  the  army  of  Judiu  Maccabseus 
(1  Mace.  V.  18,  56,  60).  W.  A.  W. 

A'ZAZ  (ny  [sti-otiff]:  'A(o6(\  [Vat.]  Alex. 
Ofowf;  [Comp.  'Af(if:j  Azaz).  A  Reubenite, 
father  of  Bela  (1  Chr.  v.  8).  \V.  A.  W. 

*  AZA'ZEL  stands  in  the  mai^gm  of  the  A.  V. 
(Lev.  xvi.  8)  for  «*  scape-goat "  in  the  text.  See 
Atonement,  The  Dav  of,  under  III.  and  VI. 

H. 

AZAZI'AH      (^n;p?      [trhom.    Jehovah 

strengthens] :  'Offas;  [Vat  FA.  oCctos:]  Ozaziu). 
L  A  Levite  musician  in  the  reign  of  David,  ap- 
pointed to  play  the  harp  in  t^e  service  which 
attended  the  procession  by  which  the  ark  was 
brought  up  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr. 
XV.  21). 

2.  [Vat.  0(c<a$.]  The  father  of  Hosea,  prince 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  when  David  numbered  t^c 
people  (I  Chr.  xxvii.  20). 

3.  ([Vat.  Of€<as;]  Alex.  0(a(a5:  Azatias,) 
One  of  the  Levites  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  who 
had  charge  of  the  tithes  and  dedicated  things  in 
the  Temple  under  Cononiah  and  Shimei  (2  Chr. 
xxxi.  13).  W.  A.  W. 

AZBAZ'ARETH  VAafioKcupds  [Vat.  '<ba0; 
Aid.  Alex.  'Aa$ourap4B'']  Ashazn reth),  king  of  the 
Assyrians,  probably  a  conniption  of  Ksar-haddon 
(1  Esdr.  V.  69).  [The  A.  V.  ed.  1611  reads,  more 
correctly,  "  A<bazareth.'*] 

AZTBUK  (rrnatr  :  'Afo^oiJx;  Alex.AC3owx: 
Axboc).  Father  or  ancestor  q/[  Nehemiah  the  prince 
of  part  of  Bethxur  (Neh.  iii.  16).       W.  A.  W. 

AZE'KAH  (n|^?;j;,  from  a  root  signifying  to 
dig  or  till  the  ground,"  see  Gesen.  s.  r. :  'h(riKdy 
once  'laiitKi-  Azeca),  a  town  of  Judah,  witJi 
dependent  villages  ('* daughters**)  lying  in  the 
Sh^eiah  or  rich  agricultural  plain,  a  situation  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  derivation  of  the  name  given 
above.  It  is  named  with  Adullam,  Shaaraim,  and 
other  places  known  to  have  been  in  that  locality 
(.losh.  XV.  35;  2  Chr.  xi.  9;  Neh.  xi.  30),  but  is 
most  clearly  defined  as  being  near  Shochoh  (that 
is  the  northern  one)  [Shochoh]  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1). 
Jo6hua*s  pursuit  of  the  Canaanltes  after  the  battle 
of  Beth-horon  extended  to  Azekah  (Josh.  x.  10, 11). 
Between  Azekah  and  Shochoh,  an  easy  step  out  of 
their  own  territory,  the  Philistines  encamped  before 
the  battle  in  which  Goliath  was  killed  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
1).  It  was  among  the  cities  fortified  by  Rehoboam 
(2  Chr.  xi.  9),  was  still  standing  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  the  kings  of  Babylon  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7), 


o  Th«  verb  occurs  only  In  Is.  t.  2,  where  it  Is  ren- 
tered  in  the  A.  Y  «  fenced  ;  '*  but  by  Qemnins  in  his 
/(Moia,  "  grub  ihn  am." 
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and  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  placet  le-ooeupisd 
by  the  Jews  after  their  return  ttom  captivitj  (SA. 
xi.  30). 

The  position  of  Azekah  has  not  yet  been  recog- 
nized. The  above  passages  would  seem  to  show 
that  it  must  have  been  to  the  N.  of  the  Skefehk, 
near  Beth-horon;  but  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  ii 
spoken  of  as  lying  between  (&i/ck  fi4(roy)  Eleutbe- 
ropolis  and  Jerusalem,  >.  e.  further  S.  and  in  the 
mmmtains  of  Judah.  Perhaps  like  Shochoh,  Apbck, 
<&c.,  there  were  more  than  one  place  of  the  name. 
Schwarz  (p.  102)  would  identify  it  with  "Tefl 
EEakaria"  {Zakariyn  on  Robuison's  Map,  1856) 
not  &r  from  Ain-skems,  and  very  possibly  correctly. 

G. 

A'ZEL  (^T;K,  m  pause  ^rS  :  'EcrtjA;  [Comp. 
'A(rt)A;  Sin.  in  1  Chr.  ix.  E<rai?A.O  Asel)^  a  de- 
scendant of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viiL  37,  38,  ix.  43,  44). 

A^ZEM  (QV^,  when  not  emphasized  C^^ 

[a  bone]:  'A<r^/i,  'IcwrcJr;  [Alex.  Aat/i^  Aao/i:] 
Aseniy  A'sem),  a  city  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  29),  afterwards  allotted  to  Simeon  (xix. 
3).     Elsewhere  it  is  Ezem.  G. 

AZBPHU'RITH,  or  more  properiy  Ar- 
scpHURiTH  ['Ap<rt^vpie;  Vat.  Ap<rfifovp€t0; 
Alex.  Ap<riif>ovptid]y  a  name  which  in  the  LXX.  of 
1  Esdr.  V.  16  occupies  the  place  of  Jorah  in  Ezr.  it 
18,  and  of  Hariph  m  Neh.  vii.  24.  It  is  ahogether 
omitted  in  the  Vulgate.  Bnrrington  conjectures 
that  it  may  have  originated  in  a  combination  of 
these  two  names  corrupted  by  the  mistakes  of  tran- 
scribers. The*  second  syUable  in  this  case  probably 
arose  from  a  confusion  of  the  uncial  2  with  £. 

W.  A.  W. 

AZETTAS  VACnydp;  [Aid.]  Alex.  'AfirrdU: 
Zelat).  The  name  of  a  &mily  which  returned  with 
Zorobabel  according  to  1  Esdr.  v.  15,  but  not 
mentioned  in  the  catalogues  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

W.  A.  W. 

AZ'GAD  ("r?t5:  'AcrytfJ;    r^'at  Ezr.   viiL 

12,  A<rra5 ;]  Alex.  A/StoS,  AfToJ,  AyeraJi : 
Azgad).  The  children  of  Azgad,  to  the  number 
of  1222  (2322  according  to  Neh.  vii.  17)  were 
among  the  laymen  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  12).  A  second  detachment  of  110,  with 
Johanan  at  their  head,  accompanied  Ezra  in  the 
second  caravan  (Ezr.  viii.  12).  With  the  other 
heads  of  the  people  they  joined  in  the  co\'eiiant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  15).  The  name  appean 
as  Sadas  in  1  Esdr.  v.  13,  and  the  number  of  the 
faxDJiy  is  there  given  3222.  In  1  Esdr.  viii.  38,  it 
is  written  Astath.  W.  A.  W. 

AZI'A  Collar;  [Vat  -ft.-;  Akx.  lof»a»;  Aid. 
'AffasO  Ozuu$)^  a  ^* servant  of  the  temple**  (1 
Esdr.  V.  31),  elsewhere  called  Uzza. 

AZI'EI  (2  Esdr.  i.  2),  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Esdras,  elsewhere  called  Azakiah  and  Ezias. 

A'ZIEL  C^K'^t?:  ^o(i4i\  [Vat  FA.-f«t-]: 
Ozid\  a  Levite  (1  Chr.  xv.  20).  The  name  is  a 
shortened  form  of  Jaaeiel  ( 'tf^Tp^),  which  oc- 
curs in  ver.  18  of  same  chapter. 

AZrZAC^n^  [«<ron^]:  *Ofif(i;  [Vat  M. 
Ofcia :]  Asaza).  A  Uyman  of  the  fimiily  of  Zatto, 
who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (Ezr.  x.  27);  called  Sardeus  In  I 
Esdr.  ix.  28.  W.  A.  W. 
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AZMA'VETH  (n).t.t37  [stt-onff  unto  death, 
G«-j:  'AfffuHe  [Vi^^'Afffic^l  'AfiB^^v;  Alex. 
/iifiM$  in  1  Chr.:  Azmateth,  AzmoUi).  1.  One 
of  David's  mighty  men,  a  native  of  Bahurim  (2 
Sum.  xxiii.  31 :  1  Clir.  xi.  3d),  and  therefore  prob- 
tltlj  a  Bei\janiite. 

2.  ('A<r;«^,  FoOu^;  [Vat.  2aA/i«,  TafooO;] 
Alex.  A^Ac^^*  AziHoth.)  A  descendant  of  Mepbi- 
boobeth,  or  ^tcnb-boal  (1  Chr.  viu.  36,  ix.  42.  [In 
1  Chr.  viii.  36  the  A.  Y.  ed.  1611,  etc.  reads 
*^  AAuaveth,*'  following  the  Bishops*  Bible.] 

9-  ('A(rfuM;  Alex.  A£ua^.)  The  fitther  of  Jeziel 
and  relet,  two  of  the  skilled  ^eqjamite  slingers  and 
arcben  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3), 
perhaps  identical  with  1.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  in  this  passage  "sons  of  Azmaveth"  may 
denote  natives  of  the  place  of  that  name. 

4.  (H-erseer  of  the  royal  treasures  in  the  reign 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  26.)  W.  A.  W. 

AZMA'VBTH  (^.^^T?:  'kOM\  [Vat.  in 
Est.,  Aor/iw^:]  Azmareih)^^  place  to  all  appear- 
ance in  Benjamin,  being  named  with  Analhotb, 
Kiijatb-jearim  and  other  towns  belonging  to  that 
tribe.  Forty-two  of  the  Bene-AzTruiveth  returned 
from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  24). 
The  "  sons  of  the  singers "  seem  to  have  settled 
round  it  (Neh.  xii.  2d).  The  name  elsewhere  oc- 
curs as  Beth-Azmav£th.  Azmaveth  does  not 
make  its  appearance  in  the  lists  in  Joshua,  but  the 
name  was  borne  by  several  Bexgamites  of  the  kindred 
of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  36,  ix.  42,  xii.  3;  in  the  bst 
fiTge  Bene- A.  may  merely  denote  natives  of  the 
phce,  especially  as  natives  of  Anathoth,  Gibeah, 
&c  are  mentioned  in  the  same  verse).  G. 

AZ'MON  O^lTy  or  lU?  [stroHff]:  'A<re- 
lumij  X^XfjMydi  [Alex,  once  AfftXftwfa'']  Ate- 
■MM),  a  place  naxned  as  being  on  the  S.  boundary 
of  the  Holy  Land,  apparently  near  the  torrent  (^ 
Egypt  ( Wadi,  el-Arish)  (Num.  xxxiv.  4,  5;  Josh. 
XT.  4).  It  has  not  yet  been  identified.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Eusebiiis  and  Jerome  {Onom,),  but  evi- 
dently was  not  actually  known  to  them.  G. 

•  Mr.  Williams  (Holy  City,  1.  462)  would  iden- 
tify Azmon  with  Ateimehy  of  which  he  speaks  as 
west  of  KvdeU  (Kedesh).  Dr.  Robinson  in  tracing 
the  iouthera  boundary  of  Judah  (as  hud  down  in 
Joifa.  XV.  1-4)  makes  no  account  of  this  proposed 
identificatkm  (PAys.  Geogr.  p.  17).  Knobd  remarks 
{tztgeL  Hnndb.  xiii.  414)  that  the  name  reminds 
w  of  the  *Az&2imeh^  an  Arab  tribe  well  known  in 
that  part  of  the  desert  (Rob.  Rtt,  i.  186).       H. 

AZ'NOTH-TA'BOR  (*^ J^  T  ^  TS:  'a^ 
0a/Mp;  [Alex.]  AjToiw^  Safiwpi  Atanotthnt>or)  = 
the  etn-i  (i.  e.  possibly  the  summits)  of  Tuttw^  one 
of  the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Naphtali 
(Josh.  xix.  34).  The  town,  if  town  it  be,  or  the 
resson  for  the  expression  contained  in  the  name, 
hu  hitherto  escaped  recognition.  By  Euaebius 
(under  'A(aya0iM)  it  is  mentioned  as  lying  in  the 
plain  in  the  confines  of  Dio-caesarea. 

For  the  use  of  the  word  ]tM=e/Tr,  oomp.  Uz- 
ZEN-SiiERAii ;  and  for  the  metaphor  involved  in 
the  name,  corap.  Ciiisloth-Tabor.  G. 

A'ZOR  ('aC(^0:  Atar\  son  of  Eliakim,  in  the 
Ine  of  our  Lord  (Slatt  L  13,  14). 

Azcrrus.   [ashdod.] 

AZOTUS,  MOUNT  CaC^^tov  ^WjOr^Af**- 
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roi  epos-  ff*ons  Azoti).  In  the  fatal  battle  to 
which  Judas  ftlaocabieus  fell,  he  broke  the  right 
wing  of  Bacchides*  army,  and  pursued  them  to 
Mount  Azotus  (1  Mace.  ix.  15).  Josephus  calls  it 
Aza,  or  Azora,  according  to  many  MSS.,  which 
Ewaid  finds  in  a  mountain  west  of  Birzeit,  under 
the  form  Atara,  the  Philistine  Ashdod  being  out 
of  the  question.  W.  A.  W. 

AZ'RIEL  (^K^^t?  [help  of  God]:  om.  in 
Vat.  MS.  [rather,  in  the  Rom.  ed.;  Vat.  E<r8/>ii}\; 
Comp.  'eO«^M?  Alex.  U(ptrj\:  Kziitl).  1.  The 
head  of  a  house  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  be- 
yond Jordan,  a  man  of  renown  (1  Chr.  v.  24). 

2.  Cofi^;  [Vat.  E(r/>€iT;\:j  Ozritl.)  A  Naph- 
talite,  ancestor  of  Jerimoth  the  head  of  the  tribe  at 
the  time  of  David's  census  (1  CHir.  xxvii.  19) ;  called 
CzziEL  in  two  Heb.  MSS..  and  apparently  in  the 
LXX. 

3.  ('Eorm^A;  Alex.  E<r{)>ii?A :  Ezriel)  The 
fi&ther  of  Seraiah,  an  officer  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer 
xxxvi.  26).  W.  A.  W. 

AZOIIKAM  (D|5''"»T?  [help  agavtst  the 
enemy]:  'E(ptKdfi;  [Vat.  Z(ptucay;]  Alex.  Eapt- 
KOfi:  JLtricam)..  1.  A  descendant  of  Zerubbabel, 
and  son  of  Neariah  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  iii.  23). 

2.  ([Vat  E(pttieaif  Eff^peiKoy;]  Alex.  Efpi- 
KOfi-)  Eldest  son  of  Asel,  and  descendant  of  oa,vX 
(1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44). 

3.  ([Vat  E(rpfiicay,  Z(€p€i;]  in  Neh.  'Effpuedfi; 
Alex.  ECpi'-  Axaficam,)  A  LeWte,  ancestor  of 
Sbemaiah  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (1 
Chr.  ix.  14;  Neh.  xi.  15). 

4.  CE(ouciy;  [Vat  EySpfiicav;  Comp.  ^Etrpt- 
«(Li.])  Governor  of  the  house,  or  prefect  of  the 
palace  to  king  Ahaz,  who  was  sUin  by  Zichri,  an 
Ephraimite  hero,  m  the  suocessflil  invasion  of  the 
southern  kingdom  by  Pekah,  king  of  Israel  (2  Chr. 
xxviu.  7).  W.  A.  W. 

AZU3AH  (nnJ^t?  [ruins]:  ra(oufid;  Alex, 
[once]  A(ovfia'-  Aatba).  1.  Wife  of  Caleb,  son 
of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  18,  19). 

2.  {'A(ovfid  [Vat.  in  1  K.  AfocjSo]).  Mother 
of  khig  Jehoshaphat  (1  K.  xxu.  42;  2  Chr.  xx.  31). 

W.  A.  W. 

A'ZUB,  properly  AZ'ZUR  ("VI"?  [Ae^jcr]: 
'ACAp:  Azur).  1.  A  Bei\jamiteof  Gibeon,  and 
&tber  of  Hananiah  the  &Iae  prophet  (Jer.  xxviii.  1 ). 
Hitzig  suggests  that  he  may  have  been  a  priest,  as 
Gibeon  was  one  of  the  priestly  cities. 

2.  Ot'^:  "Efep;  Alex.  lofcp.)  Father  of  Jaaz*. 
niah,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  people  against  whom 
Ezekiel  was  commanded  to  prophesy  (Ez.  xi.  1 ). 

W.  A.  W. 

AZU'RAK  CACapo^'y  Alex.  aCovoov;  [Aid 
*A(ovpd^']  Azoroc).  The  sons  of  Azuran  are 
enumerated  in  1  Esdr.  v.  15,  among  those  who 
returned  from  Babybn  with  Zorohabel,  but  tbeie 
is  no  corresponding  name  in  the  catalogues  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah.  Azuran  may  perhaps  be  identical 
with  Azzur  in  Neh.  x.  17.  W.  A.  W. 

AZ'ZAH  C^JV  [strong]:  rdCv.rdCa:  Gaza). 
The  more  accurate  rendering  of  the  name  of  the 
well-known  Philistine  city,  (iaza  (Deut  ii.  23;  1 
K.  iv.  24;  Jer.  xxv.  20).    [Gaza.]     W.  A.  W. 

AZ^ZAN  (7^?  [perh.  $harp,  Riwl]:  »Of5: 
Ozan),    The  &ther  of  Paltiel,  prince  of  the  tiiht 
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of  Iflsachar,  who  represented  hia  tribe  in  the  divisioD 
of  the  promised  land  (Num.  xxziv.  26). 

W.  A.  W. 

AZ'ZUR  r=Vr?  [he^]:  *h(o{,p\  (Tat. 
ASowp;  Aid.  'AffoupO  Azur).  One  of  the  heads 
of  the  people  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  x.  17).  The  name  is  probably  thai 
of  a  family,  and  in  Hebrew  is  the  same  as  is  else- 
where represented  by  AzuR.  W.  A.  W. 


B. 

BA'AL  (^95:  BctoA:  Baal\  the  supreme  male 
divinity  of  the  Phoenician  and  Canaanitish  nations, 
as  AsfiTOKETH  was  their  supreme  female  divinity. 
Both  names  have  the  peculiarity  of  being  used  in 
the  plural,  and  it  seems  certain  that  these  plurals 
designate  not  (as  (jesenius,  Thes.  s.  \t.,  main- 
tained) statues  of  the  divinities,  but  different  modi- 
fications of  the  divinities  themselves.  That  there 
were  many  such  modifications  of  Baal  is  certain 
from  the  fact  that  his  name  occurs  with  numerous 
adjuncts,  both  in  the  0.  T.  and  elsewhere,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter.  The  plural 
Baalim  is  found  frequently  alone  (e.  g.  Judg.  ii.  11, 
X.  10;  1  K.  xviii.  18;  Jer.  ix.  14;  Hos.  u.  17), 
as  well  as  in  connection  with  Ashtoreth  (Judg.  x. 
6;  1  Sam.  vii.  4)  and  with  Asheiah,  or,  as  our 
version  renders  it,  "the  groves"  (Judg.  iiL  7;  2 
Ohr.  xxxiii.  3).  There  is  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  meaning  of  the  name,  since  the  word 
is  in  Hebrew  a  common  noim  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, having  the  meaning  Lord,  not  so  much,  how- 
e>'er,  in  the  sense  of  Ruler  as  of  Master^  Otcner, 
Possessor.  The  name  of  the  god,  whether  singu- 
lar or  plimd,  is  always  distinguished  frt>m  the  com- 
mon noun  by  the  presence  of  the  article  ( vr?'?. 

D'^^y^L^)*  except  when  it  stands  in  connection 
with  some  other  word  which  designates  a  peculiar 
modification  of  Baal.     In  the  Chalddc  form  the 

word  becomes  shortened  into  ^)^3,  and,  thence 

dropping  the  guttural,  ^^,  Bel,  which  is  the 
Babylonian  name  of  this  god  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald. 
et  Talm.^  Gesen.,  Fiirst,  Movers;  the  identity  of 
the  two  words  is,  however,  doubted  by  Rawlinaon, 
Herod,  i.  318). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  ^-ery  high  antiqui- 
ty of  the  worship  of  Baal.  We  find  his  worship  es- 
tablished amongst  the  Moabites  and  their  allies  the 
Midianites  in  the  time  of  Moses  (Num.  xxii.  41), 
and  through  these  nations  the  Israelites  were  se- 
duced to  the  worship  of  this  god  under  the  particu- 
lar form  of  Baal-Peor  (Num.  xxv.  3  ff. ;  Deut.  iv. 
3).  Notwithstanding  the  fiearful  punishment  which 
their  idolatry  brought  upon  them  in  this  instance, 
the  succeeding  Ken»:utioa  returned  to  the  worship 
of  Baal  (.ludg.  ii.  10-13),  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  period  during  which  Gideon  was  judge  (Judg. 
vi.  26  ff.,  viii.  33)  thb  form  of  idoliUiy  seems  to 
have  prevailed  amongst  them  up  to  the  time  of  Sam- 
uel (Judg.  X.  10;  1  Sam.  vii.  4),  at  whose  rebuke 
the  people  renounced  the  worship  of  Baalim.  Two 
centuries  pass  over  before  we  hear  again  of  Baal  in 
connection  with  the  people  of  Israel,  though  we  can 
scarcely  conclude  ft^m  this  silence  that  his  worship 
was  altogether  abandoned.  We  know  that  in  the 
time  of  Solomon  the  senice  of  many  gods  of  the 
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sorrotmding  nations  was  introduced,  and  partic^v 
ly  tliat  of  Ashtoreth,  with  which  Baal  is  so  fre- 
quently connected.  However  this  may  be,  the  wor- 
ship of  Baal  spread  greatly,  and  together  with  tiiat 
of  Asherah  became  the  rdigion  of  the  court  and 
people  of  the  ten  tribes  under  Ahab,  king  of  Israel, 
in  consequence  of  his  marriage  with  Jezebel  (IK. 
xvi.  31-33;  xviii.  19,  22).  And  tiioug|fa  this  idol- 
atry was  occasionaUy  put  down  (2  K.  iii.  2,  x.  28) 
it  i^pears  ney&r  to  have  be^  permanently  or  eflect- 
ually  abolished  in  that  kingdom  (2  K.  xviL  16). 
In  the  kingdom  of  Judah  also  Baal-worship  exten- 
sively prevailed.  During  the  short  reign  of  Ahaziab 
and  the  subsequent  usurpation  c^  his  mother  Atb- 
aliah,  the  sister  of  Ahab,  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  religion  of  the  court  (2  K.  viii.  27;  comp.  xi. 
18),  as  it  was  subsequently  under  Ahaz  (2  K.  xtL 
3;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  2),  and  Manasseh  (2  K.  xii.  3). 

The  worship  of  Baal  amongst  the  Jews  af^Msars 
to  have  been  appointed  with  much  pomp  and  ocrt- 
monial.*  Temples  were  erected  to  him  (IK.  xvi. 
32;  2  K.  xi.  18);  his  images  were  set  up  (2  K.  x. 
26);  his  altars  were  very  numerous  (Jer.  xi.  13), 
were  erected  particularly  on  lofty  eminences  (1  K. 
x\iii.  20 ),  and  on  the  roofs  of  houses  (Jer.  xxxii.  29 ) ; 
there  were  priests  in  great  numbers  (IK.  x^iii.  19), 
and  of  various  classes  (2  K.  x.  10);  the  worsbif^eca 
f^pear  to  have  been  arrayed  in  appropriate  robes 
(2  K.  X.  22) ;  the  worship  was  performed  by  burning 
incense  (Jer.  vii.  9)  and  offering  burnt-sacrifices, 
which  occasionally  consisted  of  human  victims  (Jer. 
xix.  5).  The  oflSciating  prints  danced  with  frantic 
shouts  around  the  altar,  and  cut  themselves  with 
knives  to  excite  the  attention  and  compassion  of  the 
god  (1  K.  xviii.  26-28;  comp.  Lucian,  De  Stftia  dtn^ 
50;  Tert.  Apol  9;  Lucan,  i.  565;  TibuU.  i.  6,  47). 

Throughout  all  the  Phcenidan  colonies  we  coo- 
tiuually  find  traces  of  the  worship  of  this  god,  part- 
ly in  the  names  of  men  such  as  Adher-bal,  Asdm- 
bal,  Hanui-bal,  and  still  more  distinctly  in  Phoe- 
nician inscriptions  yet  remaining  (Gesen.  i/on. 
Phan.  passim).  Nor  need  we  hesitate  to  regard 
the  Babylonian  Bel  (Is.  xlvi.  1)  or  Belus  (Herod.  L 
181),  as  essentially  identical  with  Baal,  though  per- 
haps imder  some  modified  form.  Kawlinson  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  second  god  of  the  first  triad 
of  the  Assyrian  pantheon,  whom  he  names  provis- 
ionally Bel-Nimrod,  and  the  Babylonian  Bel  whom 
he  considers  identical  with  M^rodach  {Herod.  L 
594ff.;627ff.). 

The  same  perplexity  occurs  respecting  the  con- 
nection of  this  god  with  the  heavoily  bodies  as  wt 
have  already  noticed  in  regard  to  Ashtoreth.  Cren- 
zer  {Symb.  u.  413)  and  Movers  {Phon.  i.  180)  de- 
clare Baal  to  be  the  Sun-god ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Babylonian  god  is  identified  with  Zeus  by  He- 
rodotus, and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  liel- 
Merodach  is  the  planet  Jupiter  (Rawlinson,  Herod. 
1.  c).  It  is  quite  likely  that  in  the  case  of  Boa] 
as  well  as  of  Ashtoreth  the  symbol  of  the  god 
varied  at  different  times  and  in  different  localities. 
Indeed  the  great  number  of  adjuncts  with  which 
the  name  of  Baal  is  found  is  a  suflScient  proof  of 
the  diversity  of  characters  in  ndiich  he  was  regard- 
ed, and  there  must  no  doubt  have  existed  a  corre- 
sponding diversity  in  the  worship.  It  may  even  be 
a  question  whether  in  the  original  notion  of  Baal 
there  was  reference  to  any  of  the  hea\'enly  bod- 
ies, since  the  derivation  of  the  name  does  not  in 
this  instance,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  Ashtoreth, 
point  directly  to  them.  If  we  separate  the  name 
Ikal  from  idolatry,  we  seem,  according  to  its  mean- 
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Bg,  to  obUin  simply  the  notbn  of  Lord  and  Pro- 
prietor of  alL  With  this  the  idea  of  productive 
power  is  natunUj  associated,  and  that  power  is  as 
aatarmlljr  sjmbcdized  by  ihe  siuif  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  the  ideas  of  providential  arrangement 
and  rule,  and  so  of  prosperity,  are  as  naturally  sug- 
seated  by  the  word,  and  in  the  astral  mythology  these 
uieas  are  associated  with  the  planet  Jupiter.  In 
point  of  fifect  we  find  adjuncts  to  the  name  of  Baal 
answering  to  all  these  notions,  e.  g.  B<cA<r4fit7v, 

Balsctmen  (Plaut  Pcbh.  v.  2,  67)  =  V^^-^'^^^a, 

"  Lord  of  the  heavens; "  ]^n"bya,  Baal-Hamon 
(Gesen.  M<m.  Phan,  349),  the  Sun-Baal,  and  sirn- 

ilariy  the  name  of  a  city  m  the  0.  T.  pDH'^pa 
(Cant  viiL  11);  •||"*'5?,  Baal-Gad,  the  name 
of  a  dty  (Josh.  xL  17),  Baal  the  Fortune-bringer, 
which  god  may  be  regarded  as  identical  with  the 
pbiiei  Jupiter  (Gesen.  Thes,  Fiirst).  Mmhj  more 
eompounds  of  Baal  in  the  O.  T.  occur,  and 
amoogst  them  a  large  number  of  cities,  which  are 
mentioned  bebw.  We  shall  first  mention  those 
names  of  men  and  of  gods  in  which  Baal  is  the 
first  dement.  It  may  be  noted  before  proceeding 
to  specify  the  particular  compounds  of  Baal  that 
the  word  standing  alone  occurs  m  the  O.  T.  in 
two  [three]  instances  as  the  name  of  a  man  (1  Chr. 
T.  ^  viil.  30,  [ix.  36]).  Fiirst  oonatders  that  in 
thew  instances  the  latter  element  of  the  word  is 
dropped. 

1.  Ba'al-be'rith  (n'*"!2  b?5 :   [ry  B<ia\ 

StaB^tniP,]  Baa\fi€pt0;  [Alex,  roy  BooA.  Beep  us 
itoBritniP,  BooA  9ia0riK7i$:  BcuU  foedus^]  Baal- 
berk).  This  form  of  Baal  was  worshipped  at 
Shechem  by  the  Isradites  after  the  death  of  Gideon 
(Judg.  viil.  33,  ix.  4).  The  name  signifies  the 
Cocenanl-Baal,  and  has  been  compared  with  the 
Gredt  Zevs  Spjcios  or  the  Latin  Dtusjidius.  The 
meaning,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  the  god 
wlio  presides  over  covenants,  but  the  god  who  comes 
into  covenant  with  the  worshippers.     In  Judg.  ix. 

46  he  is  called  n^';2  bt^.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  particular  form  of  worship  paid  to  this  god. 

8.  BA^Aiy-ZE^BUB  {yS2\  by:n  -.  b^Ua  fUMa: 

Bed^hnh),  the  form  of  Baal  worshipped  at  Ekron 
(3  K.  i.  2,  3,  [6,]  16).  The  meaning  of  the  name 
k  Batd  or  Lord  of  thejly.  Though  such  a  desig- 
nation of  the  god  appears  to  us  a  kind  of  mockery, 
and  has  consequently  been  regarded  as  a  term  of 
derision  (Seklen,  De  Dm  S^is^  p.  375),  yet  there 
•eems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  was  the  name 
given  to  the  god  by  his  worshippers,  and  the  plague 
of  flies  in  hot  climates  furnishes  a  sufiScient  reason 
iat  the  designation.  Similariy  the  Greeks  gave  the 
ephbet  iK6fivtos  to  Zeus  (Pausan.  v.  14,  §  2; 
Oem.  Alex.  PrvirepL  u.  38),  and  Plmy  (xxix.  6, 
34,  init.)  speaks  of  a  Hy-god  Myiocks.  The  name 
occurs  in  the  N.  T.  in  the  well-known  form  Bekl- 
ZEBUB  [properly  Beelzebul]. 

3.  Ba'ai^ha'nan  (l^n  b'pS,  Baal  is  gra- 
ekm:  BaXXtydp^  BoAacn^;  [Alex.  BoAock- 
pmwi]  Balanan:  c6mp.  l^H^n^,  *i(odyvriSf  J^ 
hooak  it  gradotu).  (1.)  The  name  of  one  of  the 
Mily  kings  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi  38,  89;  1  Chr. 
*.  49,  50). 

(2.)  (BaAAay«£y;  [Vat.  BoAoyof;  Alex.  BoA- 
A«ra;  Comp.  BaXaay^]-)    The  uune  of  one  of 
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David's  officers,  who  had  the  superintendence  of 
his  olive  and  sycamore  plantations  (I  Chr.  xxvii. 
28).  He  was  of  the  town  of  Gederah  (Josh.  xv. 
36)  or  Beth-Gader  (1  Chr.  u.  51),  and  from  his 
name  we  may  conjecture  that  he  was  of  Canaanitish, 
not  Jewish  origin. 

4.  Ba'al-pk'or  ("ilPS  ^55 :  BccA^c7(^p: 
Beelphtgor).  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
worship  of  this  god.  The  narrati%'e  (Num.  xxv.) 
seems  cleariy  to  show  that  this  form  of  Baal-wor- 
ship was  connected  with  licentious  rites.  Without 
laying  too  much  stress  on  the  Rabbinical  derivation 

of  the  word  ~)^  )^^  hiaiut^  L  e.  "  aperire  hymenem 
virgineum,'  we  seem  to  have  reason  to  conclude 
that  this  was  the  nature  <^  the  worship.  Baal-peor 
was  identified  by  the  Kabbins  and  early  fiithers 
with  Priapus  (see  the  authorities  quoted  by  Selden, 
De  Dm  Stpis^  i.  4,  302  fl*.,  who,  however,  dissents 
firom  this  view).  This  is,  moreover,  the  view  of 
Creuzer  (ii.  411),  Winer,  (lesenius,  Fiiivt,  and  al- 
most all  critics.  The  reader  is  referred  for  mor« 
detailed  information  particularly  to  Creuzer's  Sym- 
boUk  and  Movers's  PhSmzier,  F.  W.  G. 

BA'AL  (  v-PS),  geographical  This  word  oc- 
curs as  the  prefix  or  suffix  to  the  names  of  several 
places  in  Palestine.  Gesenius  has  expressed  his 
opinion  (Thes.  p.  225  a)  that  in  these  cases  it  has 
no  reference  to  any  worship  of  the  god  Baal,  at  the 
particular  spot,  but  merely  expresses  that  the  place 
** possesses*'  or  contains  something  special  denoted 
by  the  other  part  of  the  name,  the  word  Baal  bear- 
ing in  that  case  a  force  synonymous  with  that  of 
Beth.  Without  being  so  presumptuous  as  to 
contradict  this  conclusion,  some  reasons  may  (with 
considerable  hesitation)  be  mentioned  for  reconsid- 
ering it. 

(a.)  Though  employed  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
to  a  certain  extent  metaphorically,  and  there  cer- 
tamly  with  the  force  of  "  possession  "  or  "  owuct- 
ship,"  — as  a  "lord  of  hair"  (2  K.  i.  8),  "lord  of 
dreams  '*  (Gen.  xxzvii.  19),  <fec.,  Baal  never  seems 
to  have  become  a  naturalized  Hebrew  word,  but 
frequently  occurs  so  as  to  betray  its  Canaanite 
origin  and  relationship.  Thus  it  is  several  times 
employed  to  designate  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
either  certainly  or  probably  heathen,  but  rarely  if 
ever  those  of  one  undoubtedly  Hebrew.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  men  of  Jericho  before  the  conquest 
(Josh.  xxiv.  11);  to  the  men  of  Shechem,  the  an- 
cioit  city  of  Hamor  the  Uivite,  who  rose  to  recover 
the  rights  of  Hamor's  descendants  long  after  the 
conquest  of  the  land  (Judg.  ix.  2-51,  with  Kwald's 
commentary,  Gesch.  ii.  445-7),  and  in  the  ac 
count  of  which  struggle,  the  distinction  betweeu 

tb»  n^b^^  of  Shechem,  and  the  C^'ttJjb;— the 

Hebrew  rdations  of  Abimelech  —  is  carefiiUy  main- 
tained. It  is  used  for  the  men  of  Keilab,  a  place  on 
the  western  confines  of  Judah,  exposed  to  all  the  atr 
tacks  and  the  influences  of  the  surrounding  heathen 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  11, 12),  for  Uriah  the  Hittite  (2  Sam. 
xi.  26),  and  for  others  (Is.  xvi.  8,  <tc.).  Add  to 
this  the  consideration  that  if  Baal  forms  part  of  the 
name  of  a  person  -we  are  sure  to  find  the  name 
mentioned  with  some  Hebrew  alteration,  as  Jerub- 
besheth  for  Jerub-baal,  Mephibosheth  for  Merib- 
baal,  Ish-bosheth  for  Esh-baal,  and  others.  In 
Hos.  ii.  16  a  remarkable  instance  is  preserved  of 
the  distinction,  noticed  above  in  connection  with  the 
record  of  the  revolt  at  Shechem,  between  the  hea- 
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then  Baal  and  the  Hebrew  M  —  **  at  that  daj, 
laith  Jehovah,  men  shall  call  Me  *  Ishi, '  and  shtdl 
call  Me  no  more  '  Baali/  '*  both  wordis  having  the 
sense  of  "  my  husband/* 

(b.)  Such  places  called  by  this  name  or  its  com- 
pounds as  can  be  identified,  and  severed  of  which 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  were  either 
near  Phoenicia,  as  Baal-gad,  Haal-hermon,  I3el- 
markos  (of  later  times);  or  in  proximity  to  some 
other  acknowledged  seat  of  heathen  worship,  as 
Baal-meon  and  Bamoth-Baal,  near  the  infamous 
seat  of  Baal-peor;  or  Kiijath-Baal  and  Baal-tamar, 
which  were  in  the  district  containing  the  early  and 
fiunous  sanctuaries  and  high  places  of  Gibeon  and 
Bethel. 

(c.)  On  more  than  one  occasion  Baal  forms  part 
of  the  names  of  places  which  we  elsewhere  discover 
to  have  been  elevated  spots,  spots  in  which  the 
worship  of  the  Oanaanites  ddighted.  Hius  Baal- 
bermon  is  elsewhere  called  *<  Moimt  B.''  and  Baal- 
Peradm  is  (very  probably)  **  Mount  P."  Baalath- 
beer  too  is  called  in  the  parallel  lists  Ramath  (t.  e. 
i( height*').  Compare  the  Vulgate  rendering  of 
Baalah  in  1  Chr.  xUi.  6,  ad  collem  Cariathiarim. 

(d.)  There  is  the  consideration  of  the  very  deep 
significance  with  which  the  name  of  Baal  roust 
always  have  been  invested  both  for  the  Israelites 
and  for  their  predecessors  in  the  country;  for  those 
who  venerated  and  those  who  were  conmianded  to 
hate  him.  Surely  this  significance  must  have  been 
sufficient  to  prevent  that  portentous  name  from 
becoming  a  mere  alternative  for  a  term  which,  like 
Beth,  was  in  the  commonest  daily  use. 

The  places  in  the  names  of  which  Baal  forms  a 
part  are  as  follows:  — 

1.  Ba'al  [BcUx;  Vat.  BoXar:  Bcuil]^  a  town 
of  Simeon,  named  only  in  1  Chr.  iv.  33,  and  which 
from  the  parallel  list  in  Josh.  xix.  seems  to  have 
been  identical  with  Baalath-bker. 

2.  Ba'alah  (nb55  [fem.  posseetor,  i.  e.  of 
a  town  =  city  or  $taie,'Gei.] :  Bda\;  [in  Joah.  xv. 
9,  Vat.  UfiaaX  for  elf  B<^;  11,  M  Ai/So,  Alex.] 
Ba\d''  Baala). 

(a.)  Another  name  for  Kibjath-Jeabim,  or 
Kibjath-Baal,  the  well-known  town,  now  Kuriet 
el  Enab.  It  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  9,  10;  1 
Chr.  xiii.  6  (els  w6Ki¥  Aoi/^S;  od  coUem  Caria- 
thiarim). In  Josh.  XV.  11,  it  is  called  Mount  ( TT) 
Baalah,  and  in  xv.  60,  and  x^iil.  14,  Kiijath-Baal. 
From  the  expression  *<  Baalah,  which  is  Riijath- 
jearim"  (comp.  "Jebusi,  which  is  Jerusalem," 
xviii.  28),  it  vrould  seem  as  if  Baalah  were  the 
earlier  or  Canaanite  appellation  of  the  place.  In  2 
Sam.  vi.  2,  the  name  occurs  slightly  altered  as 

"Baale  of  Judah"  {Tl^'n':  "^^yS),  darh  r&v 
ipx6rr»y  'lo^  de  viris  Jutla). 

(6.)  [BoXcC;  Aid.  Alex.  BaaXd.]  A  town  in 
the  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  29),  which  in  xix.  8 
18  called  Balah,  and  in  the  parallel  list  (1  Chr.  iv. 
29)  Bilhah. 

3.  Ba'alath  (nbyS :  [rtfiffKdy,  BoAoito, 
om.  in  1,  K.;  Vat.  in  2  C!hr.  BoXoa;  Alex.  Bo- 
a\uy,  BaXa0,  BoXaoj:  Balaath,  1  K.]  Banlatk)^ 
a  town  of  Dan  named  with  Gibbethon,  Gath-rim- 
mon,  and  other  Philistine  places  (Josh.  xix.  44). 
It  is  possible  that  the  same  town  is  referred  to  in  1 
K.  ix.  18  and  2  Chr.  viii.  6  {BaKadB)-  See  Joseph. 
ArU,  vliL  6,  §  1. 

4.  Ba'alath-bs'kb  (nS2  H^??,  Bmilof 
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<^  tee// =  Holy -well:  BaX/x;  [Tat»  Baptx;  Alex. 
BooX  ^€pr\ppaiifjM9 ;  Aid.  BoXci^  BTjpofifM ; 
Comp.  BaaXdi  BriopaBfjL^0']  Bnalnth-Betr)^  a  town 
among  those  in  tne  south  port  of  Judah,  given  to 
Simeon;  and  which  also  bore  the  name  of  Ra- 
math-Negeb,  or  "the  heights  of  the  South" 
(Josh.  xix.  8).  In  another  list  it  appears  in  the 
contracted  form  of  Baal.     [See  1.] 

Other  sacred  wells  in  this  parched  region  were 
the  Beer-lahai-roi,  the  "  well  of  the  vision  of  God; " 
and  Beer-sheba,  the  "  well  of  the  oath." 

5.  Ba'aI/-gad  (1|  by? :  BaXaydi;  [Aid. 
Alex.  Ba\yd9;  Comp.  Baa\ydZ;  in  Josh.  xiii.  5, 
ToXtcU,  Comp.  BofKydJi;  xii.  7,  Vat  M.  BnAo- 
yaS^a-]  Baalgad)^  a  place  evidently  well  known  at 
Uie  time  of  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  and  as  such 
used  to  denote  the  most  northern  (Josh.  xi.  17,  xii. 
7)  or  perhaps  northwestern  (xiii.  5,  Hamath  being 
to  the  extreme  northeast)  point  to  which  Joahua^i 
victories  'extended.  It  was  in  all  probability  a 
Phoenician  or  Canaanite  sanctuary  of  Baal  under 
the  aspect  of  Gad,  or  Fortune.  [Gad.]  No  trace 
of  its  site  has  yet  been  discovered.     The  words 

"  the  plain  (HT  p22)  of  Ld»non "  would  lead  to 

the  supposition  that  it  lay  in  the  great  plain  be- 
tween the  two  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Leb- 
anon, which  is  still  Imown  by  the  same  Hebrew  word 
el-Biikd'a ;  and  it  has  accordingly  been  identified 
by  Been  and  otiiers  with  Baalbec  (Rob.  iii.  519). 
But  against  this  are  the  too  great  distance  of  Baal- 
bec to  the  north,  and  the  precise  expression  of  the 
text  —  *•  under  Mount  Hermon"  (Jerome:  ad 
radices  montis  Hermon).  The  conjecture  of 
Schwars  (p.  60),  supported  by  Robinson  with  his 
usual  care,  is,  that  the  modem  representative  of 
Baalgad  is  Bardas^  a  place  which  long  maintained 
a  great  reputation  as  Uie  sanctuary  of  Pan.    [C.f«- 

ABEA   PhILIPPI.] 

e.  Ba'ai^ha'mok  nS?:i7  21,  Baal  of  multi- 
tude: BccAofu^y:  ea  qua  habet  populo*\  a  place 
at  which  Sok>mon  had  a  vineyard,  evidentiy  of 
great  extent  ((^t.  viii.  11 ).  The  only  possible  clue 
to  its  situation  is  the  mention  in  Juditii  viii.  3,  of 
a  Bdamon  or  Bahunon  ([Rom.  BcXofufty;  Vat 
Alex.]  BaXa^JMV'i  [Comp.  Aid.  BoXc^:  Betk- 
v/mi:]  a.  V.  Balamo)  near  Dothaim;  and  there- 
fore in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  not  fax  north  of 
Samaria.  If  so,  this  vineyard  may  have  been  in 
one  of  the  <*&t  valleys"  of  the  '* drunkards  of 
Ephraim,  who  are  overcome  with  wine,"  to  which 
allusion  is  made  in  Is.  xxviii.  1. 

7.  Ba'al-ha'zob  (")Vn  '?,  BaatM  viUage: 

BcXcur^p;  [Vat.  BaiXa<ro»p;]  Alex.  BcdAoo-wp; 
[Comp.  Baa\curi6pO  Baalha8or\  a  place  "*by* 

Ephraim"  (hTD^X  yr^en  Absalom  appears  to 
have  had  a  sheep-fiurn,  and  where  Amnon  was 
murdered  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23). 

8.  Mount     Ba'al-heb'moii      ( /?Sl     "IH 

*l')^"^r7,  {[rh  6pos  TOW  *Atp/i^y,  Alex.  t.  o,  t. 
BoXocpfiw,  Comp.  Aid.  r.  o.  r.  BahK  ^Lofi^p: 
mow  BaaUHermon^  Judg.  iii.  3),  and  simply  Ba- 
al-hermon  ([Ba^  'Ef>^y,  Vat^  BoiAcifi:  Baal^ 
Hermcn,]  1  Chr.  v.  23)).  This  is  usually  con- 
sidered as  a  distinct  pkce  from  Mount  Hermon; 
but  the  only  apparent  ground  for  so  doing  is  the 
statement  in  the  latter  of  the  above  passages,  *'  unto 
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Jid-bermon,  aiid  Senir,  and"  Mount  Hermon;" 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  coiviunction  ren- 
dered ^^  and  *'  may  be  here,  as  otten  elaewhere,  used 
M  in  expletive,  —  "  unto  Baal-hermon,  even  Senir, 
evm  Moimt  Hermon.'*  Perhaps  this  derives  some 
color  from  the  fnct,  which  we  know,  that  this 
mountain  had  at  least  three  names  (Deut.  iii.  9). 
yirf  not  Bool-hennon  have  been  a  foiurth,  in  use 
ammg  the  Phoenician  worshippers  of  Baal,  one  of 
wboae  sanctuaries,  Baal-gad,  was  at  the  foot  of  this 
very  mountain  V 

9.  Ba'al-me'on  (T)37P  § :  ^  BccA/icc^i';  [in 
1  Chr.,  BccA/ia<r<rci>y;  Aid.  Alex.  BccA/icu^v; 
Comp.  BccXuc^k;  in  £z.,  most  MSS.  om. :]  Baal- 
8M0R,  [BewH€0»])y  one  of  the  towns  which  were 
ubuUt"  bj  the  Reubenites  (Num.  xxxii.  38),  and 
to  which  tbej  ^*gave  other  names."  Possibly  the 
i'Beth,**  which  is  added  to  the  name  in  its  men- 
tion elsewhere,  and  which  sometimes  superseded 
the  ^Baal"  of  the  original  name,  is  ope  of  the 
elianges  referred  to.  [Beth-baal-meon:  Beth- 
NEOX.]  It  is  also  named  in  1  Chr.  v.  8,  and  on 
each  occasion  with  Nebo.  In  the  time  of  Ezekiel 
it  was  Moabite,  and  under  that  prosperous  domin- 
ion had  evidently  become  a  place  of  distinction, 
being  noticed  as  one  of  the  cities  which  are  tlie 
•'glwy  of  the  country  "  (Ez.  xxv.  9).  In  the  days 
of  Eiuebius  and  Jerome  ( Onom,  Baknen)  it  was 
itill  a  "  vieus  maximus  "  called  Balraano,  9  miles 
distant  from  Heshbon  {'Ufiovs,  Etbw)^  near  the 
"oxmntain  of  the  hot  springs,"  and  reputed  to  be 
the  native  place  of  Elisha. 

*  IIm  site  is  still  known.  "  Taking  a  sweep  on 
the  fine  turf  to  the  southeast"  (from  Heshban), 
says  Mr.  Tristram  {Land  of  Israel,  p.  540),  "  we 
paused  by  the  ruins  of  Afd'ln  (Baal-meon),  situated 
no  a  mamelon  exactly  like  Heshbon,  and  due  east 
of  Nebixihy  shapeless  and  featureless,  at  which  a 
coraofy  glance  was  sufficient."  H. 

10,  Ba'ai^pbr'azim  (D^^Q  §  :  Baal^har- 
twin),  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  David  over  the  Phi- 
listiitts,  and  of  a  great  destruction  of  their  images, 
and  80  named  by  him  in  a  cluyracteristic  passage 

of  exulting  poetry  —  "  *  Jehovidi  hath  burst  (V^?) 

opon  mine  enemies  before  me  as  a  burst  (VT55) 
of  waters.'  Therefore  he  called  the  name  of  that 
place  *  Baal-perazim,'  "  i.  t  bursts  or  destructions 
(2  Sam.  V.  20;  1  Chr.  xiv.  11).  The  place  and 
the  circumstance  appear  to  be  again  alluded  to  in 
Is.  xxviiL  21,  where  it  is  caUed  Mount  P.  Perhaps 
this  may  point  to  the  previous  existence  of  a  high 
place  or  sanctuary  of  Iteal  at  this  spot,  which  would 
lend  more  point  to  David's  exclamation  (see  Grese- 
ntua,  Jes.  844).  The  LXX.  render  the  name  in  its 
two  occurrences,  respectively  'Exdyct  Smucotcvk, 
and  Aicucoir^  ^Htpaaiy''  [Vat.  -pi-;  in  1  Chr.  xiv. 
H".  BodX  *ap<uriv,  Alex,  -irfiy;  Vat.  ♦oo\  ♦a^ 
tcitfi'.]  the  latter  an  instance  of  retention  of  the 
uri^nd  word  and  its  explanation  mde  by  side;  the 
fonner  unootain. 

U.  BA^Aiy^HAL^isHA  {TIW^W  '2  :  BaiBcLpf 
vd;  [Vat.  M.  Bai0af»eura,  H.  BwBffoptura;  Alex.2] 
BotfoViN,  [Akx.!  BoBtraptara;  Comp.  B<dkX  Xa\i- 
0^:]  oaat$oliga\  a  place  named  only  in  2  K.  iv. 
43;  apparently  not  fu  from  Gilgal  (comp.  v.  38). 
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It  was  possibly  situated  in  the  district,  or  "  land  " 
of  the  same  name.     [Shausha.] 

12.  BA'Aiy-TA'MAR  {^T^^  2,  snnctuary  of 
the  palm:  BahK  Bofiip''  BaaUkamar),  a  place 
named  only  in  Judg.  xx.  33,  as  near  Gil)eah  of 

Beiyamm.  The  pabn-tree  ("^^ijl)  of  Deborah 
(iv.  5)  was  situated  somewhere  in  the  locality,  and 
is  possibly  alluded  to  (Stanley,  145,  6).  In  the 
days  of  Eusebius  it  was  still  known  under  the  al- 
tered name  of  Bri00aftdp',  but  no  trace;}  of  it  have 
been  found  by  modem  travellers.  G. 

13.  Ba'ad-ze/phon  0'12?  bj?,  pliice  of 
Zephon:  Bf(k<r€ir<f>uy,  Bf€kir€vtp<&y;  [Alex.  Be* 
€\(r€<p<uv  •']  BeeUephon),  a  phice  in  I'^-pt  near 
where  the  Israelites  crossed  the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  xiv. 
2,  9  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  7).  From  the  position  of 
cioshen  and  the  indications  atibrded  by  the  narra- 
tive of  the  route  of  the  Israelites,  we  place  Baai- 
zephon  on  the  western  shore  of  the  GiUf  of  Suez, 
a  Uttle  bek)w  its  head,  which  at  this  time  was  about 
30  or  40  miles  northward  of  the  present  head. 
[Goshen;  Red  Sea,  Passage  of],  its  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  other  places  mentioned 
with  it  is  clearly  mdicated.  The  Israelites  en- 
camped before  or  at  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol 
and  the  sea,  before  Baal-zephon,  according  to  Ex. 
(xiv.  2,  9),  while  in  Num.  Pi-hahiroth  is  described 
as  being  before  Baal-zephon,  and  it  is  said  that 
when  the  people  came  to  the  former  place  they 
pitched  before  ftOgdol  (Num.  xxxiii.  7);  and  again, 
that  afterwards  they  departed  from  before  Pi-hahi- 
roth, here  in  Heb.  Hahu-oth  (v.  8).  Migdol  and 
Baal-zephon  must  therefore  have  been  opposite  to 
one  another,  and  the  latter  behind  Pi-hahiroth  with 
reference  to  the  Israelites.  Baal-zephon  was  per- 
hapa  a  well-known  place,  if,  as  seems  likely,  it  is 
always  mentioned  to  mdicate  the  position  of  Pi- 
hahiroth,  which  we  take  to  be  a  natural  locality 
[Red  Sea,  Passage  of;  Pi-hahiroth] .  The 
name  has  been  supposed  to  mean  "place  of  Ty- 
phon,"  or  "sacred  to  Typhon,"  an  etyraobgy 
approved  by  Gesenius  ( Tkea.  s.  v.).  Zephon  would 
well  enough  correspond  in  sound  to  Typhon,  had 
we  any  ground  for  considering  the  latter  name  to 
be  either  Egyptian  or  Semitic,  but  as  we  have  not, 
the  conjecture  is  a  very  bold  one.  Were,  however, 
Typhon  an  Egyptian  word,  we  could  not  consider 
Zephon  in  Baal-zephon  to  be  its  Hebrew  transcrip- 
tion, inasmuch  as  it  is  joined  with  the  Hebrew  form 

bV5.     We  would  rather  connect  Baal-zephon.  as 

a  Hebrew  compound,  with  the  root  »^*^*«  as  if 
it  were  named  firom  a  watoh-tower  on  the  frontier 
like  the  neighboring  ^^^p,  "  the  tower."  It  w 
noticeable  that  the  name  of  the  son  of  (jad  called 
Ziphion  1^9^  In  (5en.  (xlvi.  16)  is  written  Ze- 
phon p"^  in  Num.  (xxvi.  15).  The  identifica- 
tions of  Baal-zephon  that  have  been  proposed  de- 
pend upon  the  supposed  meaning  "plac»  of  Ty- 
phon." Forster  {Kpp.  ad  Mich.,  pp.  28,  29)  thinks 
it  wag  Heroopolis,  'Hpt&oty  w6\is,  which  some,  as 
Champollion  {VEgypU  torn  Us  Pharaons,  ii.  87 
ff.)  consider,  wrongly,  to  be  the  same  as  A  vans, 
the  stronghold  of  the  Hycsos,  both  which  pUces 
were  connected  with  Typhon  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'Hpd; 
Manetho,  ap.  Joseph,  c.  A/non.  i.  26).  Avaris  cannot 
be  Heroopolis,  for  geographical  reasons.  (Comp., 
as  to  the  site  of  Avaris,  Brigsch,  Geogrttpkitrhe 
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Ifuehri/Un,  i.  86  If.;  as  to  that  of  Heroopolis, 
Lepdos,  Chron.  d,  AlgypL  i.  344  ff.,  and  p.  342, 
ti^amst  the  two  places  being  the  same.) 

R.  S.  P. 

BA'AL  (^^??:  'loWiX;  Alex.  BooX:  Bant). 
L  A  Reubeuite,  whose  son  or  descendant  Beerah 
was  carried  off  by  the  invading  army  of  Assyria 
under  Tiglath-Pileser  (1  Chr.  ▼.  6). 

2.  (B<^;  [Vat.  M.  1  Chr.  viii.  30,  BooAcuc- 
ft/i]).  The  son  of  Jehiel,  fiither  or  founder  of 
Gibeon,  by  his  wife  Maachah;  brother  of  Kish, 
and  grandfather  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  30,  ix.  36). 

W.  A.  W. 
BA'ALAH.  [Baal,  No.  2.] 
BA'ALATH.  [BAA^  Nob.  3,  4.] 
BA'ALE  OF  JUDAH.  [BAA^  No.  2,  a.] 
•BAALI  0^52:  BaaXfifii  fiooli),  as  em- 
ployed in  Hos.  ii.  16,  has  a  twofold  sense:  first, 
my  Baal,  the  name  of  the  principal  god  of  the 
Canaanites;  and,  second,  my  lord,  as  applied  by  a 
woman  to  her  husband  (Ex.  xxi.  22;  2  Sam.  xi.  26). 
The  passage  is:  *^  And  it  shall  be  at  that  day,  saith 
the  Lord,  that  thou  shalt  call  me  Ishi,  and  shalt 
call  me  no  more  Baali."  Hie  time  is  coming,  the 
prophet  would  say,  when  Israel  shall  utterly  re- 
nounce his  idohitry,  and  so  fiur  from  going  after 
heathen  gods,  shall  not  even  take  upon  his  Ups  so 
much  as  a  word  that  would  revive  even  a  thought 
of  the  old  idohitry  which  had  been  so  base  a  vio- 
lation of  the  covenant  of  marriage  between  Jehovah 
and  his  people.  See  the  next  verse  (17th)  which 
confirms  this  view.  Consult  Manger  ( CommenL  in 
Ubr,  Hos.  p.  132),  and  Pusey  {Minor  Prophets, 
Part  I.  p.  19).  The  A.  V.  (marg,)  transhites  both 
terms  {my  husband:  my  lord ).  The  Vulgate  trans- 
lates the  former  {mens  ffir)^  but  does  not  translate 
the  hitter.  H. 

BA'ALIM.     [Baal.] 

BA'ALIS  (-'7:;?  :  Btktunra;  [Vat  FA.8 
BcAcura;  Alex.  -Ai-:]  BaoHs),  king  of  the  Bene- 
Ammon  {fiaariXths  vihs  'Afifi^v)  at  the  time  of 
the  destruction  of  .lerusal^  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jer.  xL  14). 

BA'ANA  (S5^2  [son  of  ajiietion] :  Bok^, 
[Alex.]  Eaaya'  H^nn),  the  name  of  several  men. 
L  The  son  of  Ahilud,  Solomon's  commissariat  offi- 
cer in  Jezreel  and  the  north  of  the  Jordan  valley 
(1  K.  hr.  12). 

2.  [{Baa^d:  Baana,)  The  fiOher  of  Zadok, 
one  of  those  who  repaired  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
after  the  captivity]  (Neh.  iii.  4). 

3.  [Eaayd  '•  Vulg.  corrupt.]  (1  Esdr.  v.  8.) 
[Baakah,  4.] 

BA'ANAH  (n3?72l  [=  bOJ?,  see  above]: 

Booyi;  [Vat  in  2  Sam.  iv.  5, 9,  Boofi;  6,  BoftfAa:] 
Baana).  1.  Son  of  Rimmon,  a  Bei\jamite,  who 
with  his  brother  Rechab  murdered  Ish-bosheth. 
For  this  they  were  killed  by  David,  and  their  muti- 
lated bodies  hung  up  over  the  pool  at  Hebron  (2 
Sam.  iv.  2,  5,  6,  9). 

2.  [Alex.  Baayaat,  Boova;  Rom.  Vat.  in  1 
Chr.  Noo^e(;  in  2  Sam.  om.]  A  Netophathite, 
fiither  of  Heleb  or  Heled,  one  of  David's  mighty 
men  (2  Sam.  xxiu.  29;  1  Chr.  xi.  30). 

3.  (Accurately  Baana,  S^V2l :  Beuud;  [Alex 
BooMu:]  Baana),  son  of  Hush^,  Sok>mon's  com- 
mteariat  oflicer  in  Asher  (1  K.  iv.  16). 
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4.  A  man  who  accompanied  Zembbabel  on  hig 
return  from  the  captivity  (Ezr.  ii.  2;  Neh.  vii.  7). 
Possibly  the  same  person  is  intended  in  Neh.  x.  27. 
[Baana,  3.] 

BAAKFAS  {Bm^alas;  [Vat  M.]  Alex.  Bav- 
yaias;  [Wechel  Baayaia^:]  Bannas).  Bknaiah, 
of  the  sons  of  Pharosh  (1  Esdr.  ix.  26;  comp.  Ezr. 
X.  25). 

BA'ARA  (W^ya  [brtUish]:  Baaid;  [Vat. 
IfiaaZa;]  Alex.  Baapa'  Bara),  one  of  the  wives 
of  Shaharaim,  a  descendant  of  Bei\)amin  (1  Clir. 
viii.  8). 

BAASETIAH  [4  syl.]  (n^tt???  [work  of 
Jehovah]:  Baatrla;  [Vat  Moocrai:]  Basaia),  m 
(jershonite  Levite,  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Asaph 
the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  40  [25]). 

BA'ASHA  (Wiry?  [insomeeds.  h^r  3??]: 
Baaa-d;  Joseph.  Bcurdyris  -  Baasa),  third  so^-e- 
reign  of  the  separate  kii^om  of  I^el,  and  the 
founder  of  its  second  dynasty.  The  name,  accord- 
ing to  Gesenius,  is  from  a  root  to  be  icicked,  but 
this  would  seem  impossible  unless  it  has  been  al- 
tered [Abuah].  and  CMmet  suggests  that  it  may 

mean  in  the  vxrh,  from  2  m,  and  Htt?^  to  malrt, 

or  *e  who  seeks  ny2  and  lays  waste  nStf. 
Baasha  was  son  of  Ah\jah  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar, 
and  conspired  against  King  Nadab,  son  of  Jero- 
boam, when  he  was  besieging  the  Philistine  town 
of  Gibbethon,  and  killed  him  with  his  whole  fiimily. 
He  appears  to  have  been  of  humble  origin,  as  the 
prophet  Jehu  speaks  of.  him  as  having  be^i  **  ex- 
alted out  of  the  dust"  (1  K.  xvi.  2).  In  matters 
of  religion  his  reign  was  no  improvement  on  that 
of  Jeroboam;  he  equally  forgot  his  position  as  king 
of  the  nation  of  God's  election,  and  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  hb  persevering  hostility  to  Judah. 
It  was  probably  in  the  13th  year  of  his  reign  [Asa] 
that  be  made  war  on  its  king  Asa,  and  began  to 
fortify  Ramah  as  an  ixtreixKr/M  against  it  He 
was  defeated  by  the  unexpected  alliance  of  Asa  with 
Benhadad  I.  of  Damascus,  who  had  previously  been 
friendly  to  Baasha.  Benhadad  took  several  towns 
in  the  N.  of  Israel,  and  conquered  lands  belonging 
to  it  near  the  sources  of  Jordan.  Baasha  died  in 
the  24th  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  honorably  bu- 
ried in  the  beautiful  city  of  Tirzah  (Cant  vi.  4), 
which  he  had  made  his  capital.  The  dates  of  hit 
accession  and  death  according  to  Clinton  {F.  H.  u 
321)  are  b.  c.  953  and  b.  c.  931  (1  K.  xv.  27,  xvL 
7;  2  Chr.  xvi.  1-6).  G.  E.  L.  C. 

*  Fiirst  derives  the  name  from  an  obsolete  root 
(existing  in  Arabic) =i?aZor,  boldness.  H. 

BA'BEL,  BABTLON,  Ac.   (^35:    BojS- 

vX^y'  [Babel,  Babylon] )  is  properiy  the  capital  city 
of  the  country  which  is  called  in    Genesis  Shinar 

{'y^'^^ )  and  in  the  hiter  Scriptures  Chaldcsa,  or 

the  land  of  the  C%a]d{eans :  (D^^'^tC'I ).    The  name 

is  connected  in  Genesis  with  the  Hebrew  root  ^^|l? 
'*  confttndere,^*  ^^  because  the  Lord  did  t^ere  con- 
found the  language  of  all  the  earth  ''  (Gen.  xL  9); 
but  the  native  etymology  is  Bnb4l,  "  the  gate  of 
the  god  //,"  or  perhaps  more  simply  "  the  gate  of 
God ; ''  and  this  no  doubt  was  the  original  inten- 
tion of  the  appellation  as  given  by  Nimrod,  though 
the  other  sense  came  to  be  attached  to  it  after  the 
oonftnion  of  tongues.    Probably  a  temple  was  the 
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Am  Dufldiiig  raised  bj  the  primitive  nomads,  and 
in  the  gate  of  thin  temple  jiu^tice  would  be  adminis- 
tered in  early  times  (comp.  2  Sam.  xix.  8),  after 
which  houses  would  grow  up  about  the  gate,  and 
\n  thU  way  the  name  would  readily  pass  ih)m  the 
actual  portal  of  the  temple  to  the  settlement.  Ac- 
oording  to  the  traditions  which  the  Greeks  derived 
from  the  Babylonians  in  Alexander's  age  the  city 
was  originally  built  about  the  year  u.  c.  2230. 
The  architectural  r^uains  discovered  in  southern 
Babylonia,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  monu- 
mental records,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  at 
first  the  capittd,  nor,  indeed,  a  tovm  of  very  great 
importance.  It  probably  owed  its  position  at  tlie 
head  of  Nimrod's  cities  (Gen.  x.  10)  to  the  power 
and  preeminence  whereto  it  afterwards  attained 
rather  than  to  any  original  superiority  that  it  could 
boast  over  the  places  coupled  with  it.  AVecA,  dry 
and  EUamr^  appear  to  have  been  all  more  ancient 
than  Babylon,  and  were  capital  cities  when  Biibil 
was  a  provincial  village.  The  first  rise  of  the 
Chaldipaii  power  was  in  the  re;rion  close  upon  the 
Penian  Gulf,  as  BaxMus  indicated  by  his  fish-god 
Cannes,  who  brought  the  Babylonians  civilization 
and  the  art^  out  of  the  sea  (ap.  Syncell.  p.  28,  B.). 
Thence  the  nation  spread  northwards  up  the  course 
of  the  rivi>rB.  and  the  seat  of  government  moved  in 
the  stioie  dhrection,  being  finally  fixed  at  I^y- 
!on,  pemaps  not  earUa:  ttuui  about  b.  c.  1700. 

1.  Topuffrtyjhy  of  Btbylon  —  Andent  descrip- 
tions of  the  city.  —  The  descriptions  of  Babylon 
which  have  come  down  to  us  in  classical  writers 
are  derived  chiefly  fix>m  two  sources,  the  woriu  of 
Herodotus  and  of  Ctesias.  These  authors  were 
both  of  them  eye-witnesses  of  the  glories  of  Baby- 
km  —  not,  indeed,  at  their  highest  point,  but  be- 
fore they  had  greatly  declined  —  and  leil  accounts 
of  the  city  and  its  chief  buildings,  which  the  his- 
torians and  geographers  of  later  times  were,  for  the 
most  part,  content  to  copy.  The  description  of 
Herodotus  is  fiun'diar  to  most  persons.  According 
to  this,  the  city,  which  was  built  on  both  sides  of 
the  Euphrates,  formed  a  vast  square,  inclosed  with- 
in a  double  line  of  high  walls,  the  extent  of  the 
outer  circuit  being  489  stades,  or  about  56  miles. 
The  entire  area  included  would  thus  have  been 
about  200  square  miles.  Herodotus  appears  to  im- 
ply that  this  whole  space  was  covered  with  houses, 
which,  he  observes,  were  frequently  tliree  or  four 
stories  high.  They  were  laid  out  in  straight  streets 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  the  cross  streets 
leading  to  the  Euphrates  being  closed  at  the  river 
end  with  brazen  gates,  which  allowed  or  prevented 
access  to  the  quays  wherewith  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates were  lined  along  its  whole  course  through 
the  city.  In  each  division  of  the  town,  Herodotus 
says,  there  was  a  fortress  or  stronghold,  consisting 
in  the  one  case  of  the  royal  palace,  in  the  other  of 
the  great  temple  of  Bdus.  This  last  was  a  species 
of  pyramid,  composed  of  eight  square  towers  placed 
one  above  the  other,  the  dimensions  of  the  basement 
tower  being  a  stade  —  or  above  200  yards  —  each 
way.  The  height  of  the  temple  is  not  mentioned 
by  Herodotus.  \  winding  ascent,  which  passed 
roond  aD  the  towers,  led  to  the  summit,  on  which 
was  placed  a  spacious  ark  or  chapel,  containing  no 
statue,  but  rei^tfded  by  the  natives  as  the  habitation 
if  the  god.  The  temple  stood  in  a  sacred  precinct 
two  stades  (or  400  yards)  square,  which  contained 
two  altars  for  bumt-oflerings  and  a  sacred  ark  or 
chapel,  wherem  was  the  golden  image  of  Bel.  The 
'-W0  portions  of  the  dty  were  unit^  by  a  bridge. 
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composed  of  a  series  of  stone  piers  with  movable 
plttforms  of  wood  stretching  from  one  pier  to 
another.  Such  are  the  chief  features  of  the  de- 
scription left  us  by  Herodotus  (i.  178-186). 

According  to  Ctesias  (ap.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7,  fl.; 
the  circuit  of  the  city  was  not  480  but  360  stades  — 
which  is  a  little  under  42  miles.  It  lay,  he  says,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  two  parts 
were  connected  together  by  a  stone  bridge  five 
stades  (above  1000  yards)  long,  and  30  feet  broad, 
of  the  kind  described  by  Herodotus.  At  either  ex- 
tremity of  the  bridge  was  a  royal  palace,  that  in  the 
eastern  city  being  the  more  magnificent  of  the  two. 
It  was  defended  by  a  trifle  enceinte ^  tlie  outer- 
most 60  stades,  or  7  miles  round ;  the  second,  which 
was  circular,  46  stades,  or  4|  miles ;  and  the  thuxl 
20  stades.  or  2^  miles.  The  height  of  the  second 
or  middle  wall  was  300  feet,  and  its  towers  were  420 
feet.  The  elevation  of  the  innermost  circuit  was 
even  greater  than  this.  The  walls  of  both  the  second 
and  the  third  indosure  were  made  of  colored  brick, 
and  represented  hunting  scenes  —  the  chase  of  the 
leopard  and  the  lion  — with  figures,  male  and  fe- 
male, regarded  by  Ctesias  as  those  of  Ninus  and 
Semiramis.  The  other  palace  was  inferior  both  in 
size  and  magnificence.  It  was  inclosed  within  a 
single  enctinle^  30  stades,  or  3^  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  contained  representations  of  hunting 
and  battle  scenes  as  well  as  statues  in  bronze,  said 
to  be  those  of  Ninus,  Semiramis,  and  Jupiter 
Belus.  The  two  palaces  were  joineid,  not  only  by 
the  bridge,  but  by  a  tunnel  under  the  riva* !  Ctesias's 
account  of  the  temple  of  Belus  has  not  come  down 
to  us.  We  may  gather  however,  that  he  repre- 
sented its  general  character  in  much  the  same  way 
as  Herodotus,  but  spoke  of  it  as  surmounted  by 
three  statues,  one  of  Bel,  40  feet  high,  another  of 
Rhea,  and  a  third  of  Juno  or  BelUs.  He  seems 
further  to  have  described  elaborately  the  fiunous 
"  hanging  gardens  *'  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Diod.  Sic. 
ii.  10)  but  the  description,  as  reported  by  Diodorus, 
is  not  very  intelligible.  It  appears  that  they  were 
a  square  of  400  feet  each  way,  and  rose  in  terraces, 
the  topmost  terrace  being  planted  with  trees  of  all 
kinds,  which  grew  to  a  great  size. 

In  examining  the  truth  of  Uiese  descriptions,  we 
shall  most  conveniently  commence  from  the  outer 
circuit  of  the  town.  All  the  ancient  writers  appear 
to  agree  in  the  fact  of  a  district  of  vast  size,  more 
or  leas  inhabited,  having  been  inclosed  within  lofly 
walls,  and  included  under  the  name  of  Babylon. 
With  respect  to  the  exact  extent  of  the  circuit  they 
diflfer.  The  estimate  of  Herodotus  and  of  PUny  ( H. 
A^.  vi.  26)  is  480  stades,  of  Stra^w  (xvi.  i,  §  5)  ;J85, 
of  Q.  CurUus  (v.  1  §  26)  308,  of  Clitarehus  (ap 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7)  365,  and  of  *  Ctesias  (ap.  eund.) 
360  stades.  It  is  evident  that  here  we  have  merely 
the  moderate  variations  to  be  expected  in  independ- 
ent measurements,  except  in  the  first  of  the  num- 
bers. Setting  this  aside,  the  difllercnce  between 
the  greatest  and  the  least  of  the  estimates  is  little 
more  tiian  ^  per  cent.'*  With  this  near  agrec^nent  on 
the  part  of  so  many  authors,  it  is  the  more  sur- 
prising that  in  the  remainuig  case  we  should  find 
the  great  di&rence  of  one  third  more,  or  33^  per 
cent.  Perhaps  the  tme  explanation  b  that  Herod- 
otus spoke  of  the  outer  wall,  which  could  be  traced 

a  If  the  wtiinvte  of  Ctesiw  be  ugirle'l  as  100, 
that  of  GUt&rchos  trill  be  ..  .  100- 1923 

"         Q.  Curtlus 100-2 

"        Strabo        100-6M;  but 

''        Herodotus 188-8 
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in  his  time,  while  the  later  writers,  who  never 
speak  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  barrier,  give  the  meas- 
urement of  Heroclotus's  inner  wall,  which  may  have 
alone  remained  in  their  day.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  M.  Oppert,  who  even  bdieves  that  he  has  found 
traces  of  both  inclosures,  showing  them  to  have 
been  really  of  the  size  ascribed  to  them.  This  con- 
clusion is  at  present  disputed,  and  it  is  the  more 
general  belief  of  those  who  have  examined  the  ruins 
with  attention  that  no  vestiges  of  the  ancient  walls 
are  to  be  found,  or  at  least,  that  none  have  as  yet 
been  discovered.  Still  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
tliat  a  line  of  wall  inclosing  an  enormous  area  orig- 
inally existed.  The  testimony  to  this  effect  is  too 
strong  to  be  set  aside,  and  the  disapijearance  of 
the  vrall  is  easUy  accounted  for,  either  by  the  con- 
stant quarr}-ing,  which  would  naturally  have  com- 
menced with  it  (Rich,  Fiisi  Mtni.  p.  44),  or  by 
the  subsidence  of  the  bulwark  into  the  moat  from 
which  it  was  raised.  Taking  the  lowest  estimate 
of  the  extent  of  the  chxjuit,  we  shall  have  for  the 
space  within  the  rampart  an  area  of  above  100 
square  miles;  nearly  five  times  the  size  of  London ! 
It  is  evident  that  this  vast  space  cannot  have  been 
entirely  covered  with  houses.  Diodorus  con- 
fesses (ii.  9,  ad  Jin.)  that  but  a  small  port  of 
the  enckwure  was  inhabited  in  his  own  day, 
and  Q.  Curtius  (v.  i.  §  27)  says  that  as 
much  as  nine-tenths  consisted,  even  in  the 
most  flourishing  times,  of  gardens,  parks, 
paradises,  fidds,  and  orchards. 

With  regard  to  the  height  and  breadth 
of  the  walls  there  is  nearly  as  much  diflfer- 
ence  of  statement  as  with  regard  to  their 
extent.  Herodotus  makes  the  height  200 
royal  cubits, or  337^  feet;  Otesias  50  &thom8, 
or  300  feet ;  Pliny  and  Solinus  200  royal 
feet:  Strabo  50  cubits,  or  76  feet.  Here 
there  is  less  appearance  of  independent  meas- 
urements than  in  the  estimates  of  length,  llie 
two  original  statements-  seem  to  be  those  of 
Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  which  only  differ  ac- 
cidentally, the  latter  haxdng  omitted  to  notice 
that  the  royal  scale  was  used  The  ktter 
writers  do  not  possess  fresh  data;  they  merely 
soften  down  what  seems  to  them  an  exaggera- 
tion —  Pliny  and  Solinus  changing  the  cubits 
of  Herodotus  into  feet,  and  Strabo  the  fathoms 
of  Ctesias  into  cubits.  We  are  forced  then 
to  fell  back  on  the  earlier  authorities,  who 
are  also  the  only  eye-witnesses ;  and  surpris- 
ing as  it  seems,  perhaps  we  must  believe  the 
statement,  that  the  >'ast  inclosed  space  above 
mentioned  was  surrounded  by  walls  which 
have  well  heen  termed  "  artificial  mountains,*' 
being  nearly  the  height  of  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's!  (See  Grote's  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  397, 
and,  on  the  other  side,  Mure's  Lit.  of  (rreece ; 
vol.  iv.  p.  546.)  The  ruined  wall  of  Nineveh 
was,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  Xenophon'i 
time  150  feet  high  {Awib.  iii.  4,  §  10), 
and  another  wall  which  he  passed  in  Mesopo- 
tamia was  100  feet  {ibUL  ii.  4,  §  12). 

The  estimates  for  the  thickness  of  the 
wall  are  the  following :  —  Herodotus,  50  royal 
cubits,  or  nearly  85  feet;  Pliny  and  Solinus 
50  royal,  or  about  60  common  feet;  and  Strabo, 
32  feet.  Here  again  Pliny  and  Solinus  have  merely 
softened  down  Herodotus;  Strabo,  however,  has  a 
new  number,  lliis  may  belong  properiy  to  the  in- 
ner wall,  which,  Herodotus  remarks  (i.  181),  was  of 
teas  thickness  than  the  outer. 
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According  to  Ctesias  the  wall  was  strengthened 
with  250  towers,  irregularly  disposed,  to  i^uard 
the  weakest  parts  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7);  and  according 
to  Herodotus  it  was  pierced  with  a  hundred  gates, 
which  were  made  of  brass,  with  brazen  lintels  and 
side-poets  (i.  179).  The  gates  and  walls  are  alike 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  the  height  of  the  one  and 
the  breadth  of  the  other  being  specially  noticed  (Jer. 
Ii.  58;  comp.  1.  15,  and  Ii.  53). 

Herodotus  and  Ctesias  both  relate  that  the  Imnks 
of  the  river  as  it  flowed  through  the  city  were  on 
each  side  ornamented  with  quays.  The  stream  has 
probably  often  changed  its  course  since  the  tihie  of 
Babylonian  greatness,  but  some  remains  of  a  quay  ot 
embankment  (E)  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  stream 
still  exist,  upon  the  bricks  of  which  is  read  the 
name  of  the  last  king.  The  two  writers  also  agree 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  bridge,  and  describe  it  very 
similarly.  Perhaps  a  remarkable  mound  (K)  which 
interrupts  the  long  flat  vaDey  —  evidently  the  an- 
cient course  o*"  the  river  —  closing  in  the  principal 
ruins  on  the  west,  nmy  be  a  trace  of  this  structure. 

2.  Present,  state,  of  the  Ruins. —  13efore  seeking 
to  identify  the  principal  buildings  of  ancient  Raby- 


Present  State  of  the  Ruins  of  Babylon. 

I  lun  with  the  niins  near  HiUah,  which  are  univer- 
sally admitted  to  mark  the  site,  it  is  necessary  to 
I  give  an  account  of  their  present  character  and  con- 
''dition,  which  the  accompanying  plan  will  illustrate. 
About  five  miles  above  Hillah,  on  the  opposite 
[or  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  occur  a  series  of 
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vtificud  moond^  of  enormous  size,  which  have 
been  recognized  in  all  ages  as  probably  indicating 
the  idte  of  the  capital  of  southern  Mesopotamia. 
They  (insist  chiefly  of  "  three  great  masses  of 
building  —  the  high  pile  of  unbaked  brickwork 
called  by  Rich  *  M^ieIlibe/  but  which  is  known  to 
the  Arabs  as  ^Bainl'  {A);  the  building  denomi- 
nated the  *  Kfisr '  or  palace  (B) ;  and  a  lofty  mound 
(C),  upon  which  stands  the  modem  tomb  of  Arn^ 
rdm-ibr^'Alb'^  (lioftus's  CA«W»rt,  p.  17).  Besides 
theae  principal  masses  the  most  remarkable  features 
are  two  parallel  Uiies  of  rampart  (F  F)  bounding 
the  chief  ruins  on  the  east,  some  similar  but  infe- 
rior remains  on  the  north  and  west  (I  I  and  H), 
an  embankment  along  the  river-side  (E),  a  remark- 
able isolated  heap  (K)  in  the  middle  of  a  long  val- 
ley, which  seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  bed  of 
the  stream,  and  two  long  lines  of  rampart  (G  G) 
meeting  at  a  right  angle,  and  with  the  river  form- 
ing an  irregular  triangle,  within  which  all  the  ruins 
on  this  side  (except  Babil)  are  inclosed.  On  the 
west,  or  right  bank,  the  remains  are  very  slight 
and  scanty.  There  is  the  appearance  of  an  inclos- 
ure,  and  of  a  building  of  moderate  size  within  it 
(D),  nearly  opposite  the  great  mound  of  Amram 
but  otherwise,  unless  at  a  long  distance  from  the 
stream,  this  side  of  the  Euphrates  is  absolutely 
bare  of  niins. 

Scattered  over  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  reducible  to  no  reguhir  plan,  are  a 
number  of  remarkable  mounds,  usually  standing 
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^imomi  of  Aacieot  Babylon  distiuguishable  in  the 
present  Ruins. 


single,  which  are  plainly  of  the  same  date  with  the 
great  mass  of  ruins  upon  the  river-bank.  Of  these, 
by  far  the  most  striking  is  the  vast  nun  called  the 
Birs-Nimntd^  which  many  regard  as  the  tower  of 
Babel,  situated  about  six  miles  to  the  S.  W.  of 
llilhih,  and  almost  that  distance  from  the  Eu- 
phrates at  the  nearest  point.  This  is  a  p}Tamid- 
ical  mound,  crowned  apparently  by  the  ruins  of  a 
tower,  rising  to  the  height  of  153  i  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  plain,  and  in  circumference  somewhat 
more  than  2000  feet.  As  a  complete  description 
of  it  is  given  under  the  next  article  [Bauel,  Tow- 
er of]  no  more  need  be  said  of  it  here.  ITiere 
is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  from  the  inscriptions 
discovered  on  the  spot,  and  from  other  documents 
of  the  time  of.  Nebuchadnezzar,  that  it  marks  the 
site  of  Borsippa,  and  was  thus  entirely  beyond  the 
limits  of  Babylon  (Beros.  Fr.  14). 

3.  Identification  of  sites.  —  On  comparmg  the 
existing  ruins  with  the  accounts  of  the  ancient 
writers,  the  great  difficulty  which  meets  us  is  the 
position  of  the  remains  dmost  exclusively  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  All  the  old  accounts  agree 
in  representing  the  Euphrates  as  running  through 
the  town,  and  the  principal  buildings  as  placed  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  stream.  In  explanation 
of  this  difficulty  it  has  been  urged,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  Euphrates  having  a  tendency  to  run 
off  to  the  right  has  obliterated  all  trace  of  the  build- 
ings in  this  direction  (fjiyard's  Nin.  and  B'lb.  p. 
403);  on  the  other,  that  by  a  due  extension  of  the 
area  of  Babylon  it  may  be  made  to  include  the 
Birs-Nimrud,  and  that  thus  the  chief  existing  re- 
mains will  really  lie  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
river  (Kich,  Second  Memoir,  p.  32;  Ker  Porter, 
TraveU,  ii.  383).  But  the  identification  of  the 
Birs  with  Borsippa  completely  disposes  of  this  lat- 
ter theory ;  while  the  former  is  unsatisfactory,  since 
we  can  scarcely  suppose  the  abrasion  of  the  river 
to  have  entirely  removed  all  trace  of  such  gigantic 
buildmgs  as  those  which  the  ancient  writers  de- 
scribe. Perhaps  the  most  probable  solution  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  large  canal  (called  She- 
bil)  intervened  in  ancient  times  between  the  Kasr 
mound  (B)  and  the  ruin  now  called  Bnbil  (A), 
which  may  easily  have  been  confounded  by  Herod- 
otus with  the  mam  stream.  This  would  have  had 
the  two  principal  buildings  upon  opposite  sides; 
while  the  real  river,  which  ran  down  the  long  val- 
ley to  the  west  of  the  Knsi'  and  Amrdm  mounds, 
would  also  have  separate*!  (as  Ctesias  reLited)  be- 
tween the  greater  and  the  lesser  palace.  If  this 
explanation  be  accepted  as  probable,  we  may  iden- 
tify the  principal  ruins  as  follows:  —  1.  The  great 
moimd  of  Bnbil  will  be  the  ancient  temple  of  Belus. 
It  is  an  oblong  mass,  composed  chiefly  of  unbaked 
brick,  rising  from  the  plain  to  the  height  of  140 
feet,  flattish  at  the  top,  in  leiifrth  about  200  and  in 
breadth  about  140  yards.  This  oblong  shape  w 
common  to  the  temples,  or  rather  temple-towers, 
of  lower  lijibylonia,  which  seem  to  have  had  nearly 
the  same  proportions.  It  was  originally  coated  with 
fine  burnt  brick  laid  in  an  excellent  mortar,  as  was 
proved  by  Mr.  Layard  {Nin.  and  Bnb.  pp.  503-5): 
and  was  no  doubt  built  in  stages,  most  of  which 
have  criim>led  down,  but  which  may  still  be  in 
part  concejiled  imder  the  nibbish.  The  statement 
of  Ben>sns  (Fr.  14),  that  it  was  rebuilt  by  Nebu- 
cliadiic//4ir,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  all  the 
inscrilHKl  bricks  which  have  been  found  in  it  bear 
the  name  of  that  king.  It  formed  Uie  tower  of 
the  temple,  and  was  sunnounted  by  a  chapel,  but 
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the  nmin  shrine,  the  altars,  and  no  doubt  the  rea- 
idences  of  the  priests,  were  at  the  foot,  in  a  sacred 
precinct  2.  The  mound  of  the  Kasr  will  mark 
the  site  of  the  great  Palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
It  is  an  irregular  square  of  about  700  yards  each 
*ray,  and  may  be  rt^arded  as  chiefly  formed  of  the 
old  palace-platform  (reaembling  those  at  Nineveh, 
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I  Susa,  and  elsewhere),  upon  which  are  sUU  standine 
certain  portions  of  the  ancient  residence  whereto 
the  name  of  "/iT^w"  or  "Palace"  especially  at- 
taches. The  wall*  are  coni]X)sed  of  burnt  brick* 
of  a  pale  yellow  cotor  and  of  excellent  quality,  boiuid 
together  by  a  fine  lime  cement,  and  stamped  with 
the  name  and  titles  of  Nebuchadnezzar.      They 


View  of  B&bU,  ftom  the  West. 


M  contain  traces  of  architectural  ornament  —  piers, 
buttresses,  pilasters,  <fec.'*  (I^yard,  p.  506);  and  in 
tlie  nihbish  at  their  base  have  been  found  slabs 
inscribed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  containing  an 
account  of  the  building  of  the  edifice,  as  well  as  a 
few  sculpture<(  fro^ients  and  many  pieces  of  enani- 
ell(^  brick  of  brilliant  hues.     On  these  last  por- 


Itions  of  figures  are  traceable,  recalling  the  state- 
ments of  Ctesias  (ap.  Diod.  Sic.)  that  the  brick 
I  wsdls  of  the  pahice  were  colored  and  represented 
I  hunting-scenes.  No  plan  of  the  palace  is  to  be 
I  made  out  from  the  existing  remains,  which  are 
I  tf)ssed  in  apparent  confusion  on  the  highest  point 
I  of  the  mound.    3.  The  mound  of  Ainrdm  is  thought 
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07  M.  Oppert  to  rq>resent  the  ^*  hanging  gardeus  " 
of  N^uchadnezzar;  but  ibis  ooi\jecture  does  not 
■eon  to  be  a  very  happy  one.  The  mound  is  com- 
posed of  poorer  matoiaU  than  the  edifices  of  that 
prince,  and  has  furnished  no  bricks  containing  his 
name.  Again,  it  is  far  too  large  for  the  hanging- 
gardens,  which  are  said  to  have  been  only  400  feet. 
each  way.  The  Amrdm  mound  is  described  by 
Rich  as  an  irregular  parallelogram,  1100  ^'ards  long 
by  800  broad,  and  by  Ker  Porter  as  a  triangle,  the 
sides  of  which  are  respectively  1400, 1100,  and  850 
feet.  Its  dimensions  therefore  very  greatly  exceed 
those  of  the  curious  structure  with  which  it  has 
beao  identified.    Moat  probably  it  rqtreKnts  the 
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I  ancient  palace,  coeval  with  Babylon  itself,  of  which 
{ Nebuchadnezzar  speaks  in  his  inscriptions  as  ad- 
I  joining  his  own  nM)re  magnificent  residence.  It  is 
;  the  only  part  of  the  ruins  from  which  bricks  have 
,  been  derived  containing  the  names  of  kings  earliw 
I  than  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  is  therefore  entitled  to 
I  be  considered  the  most  uicient  of  the  existing  re- 
j  mains.  4.  The  ruins  marked  DD  on  either  side 
I  of  the  Euphrates,  together  with  all  the  other  remains 
j  on  the  right  bank,  may  be  considered  to  represent 
I  the  lesser  PaUce  of  Ctesias,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  c(mnected  witli  the  greater  by  a  bridge  across 
the  river,  as  well  as  by  a  tunnel  under  the  channel 
of  the  stream  (I ).    The  old  oonrse  of  the  Euphrates 


Chart  of  the  ooontry  round  Babylon,  with  limits  of  the  ancient  City,  according  to  Oppert 


seems  to  have  been  a  little  east  of  the  present  one,  1 
passing  between  the  two  ridges  marked  1 1,  and 
then  closely  skirting  the  mound  of  Amrdm,  so  as 
to  have  both  the  ruins  marked  D  upon  its  right  I 
bank.  These  ruins  are  of  the  same  date  and  style. 
The  bricks  of  that  on  the  left  bank  bear  the  name 
of  Neriglissar:  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  ruin,  together  with  those  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  stream,  are  the  remains  of  a  palace  built  by 
him.  Perhaps  (as  already  remarked)  the  mound  K 
jDOkj  be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  bridge.  5.  The 
two  long  parallel  lines  of  embankment  on  the  east 
(F  F  in  the  plan)  which  form  so  striking  a  feature 
jk  the  remains  as  represented  by  Porter  and  Rich, 


but  which  are  ignored  by  M.  Oppert,  may  either 
be  the  lines  of  an  outer  and  inner  inclosi|ce,  of 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  speaks  as  defenses  of  his 
palace;  or  they  may  represent  the  embankments 
of  an  enormous  reservoir,  which  is  oflen  mentioned 
by  that  monarch  as  adjoining  his  palace  towards 
the  east.  6.  The  embankment  (E)  is  comitosed  of 
bricks  marked  with  the  name  of  I>abynetu8  or  Na~ 
hunit^  and  is  undoubtedly  a  portion  of  the  work 
which  Berosus  ascribes  to  the  last  king  {Fr.  14). 

The  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the 
magnificence  of  Babylon,  is  the  poorness  of  the  ma- 
terial with  which  such  wonderfiil  results  were  pro- 
duced.     The  whole  country,  being  alluvial,  waa 
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entirel)  destitute  of  stone,  and  even  wood  was 
scarce  and  of  bod  quality,  being  only  yielded  by 
the  {MJm-groves  which  fringed  the  courses  of  the 
canals  and  rivers.  In  de£uilt  of  these,  tiie  ordi- 
nary materials  for  building,  recourse  was  had  to 
the  soil  of  the  country  —  in  many  parts  an  excel- 
lent clay  —  and  with  bricks  made  firom  this,  either 
Bun-dried  or  baked,  the  vast  structures  were  raised, 
which,  when  they  stood  in  their  integrity,  provoked 
comparison  with  the  pyramids  of  Kgypt,  and  which 
even  in  their  decay  excite  the  astonishment  of  the 
traveller.  A  modem  writer  has  noticed  as  the  true 
secret  of  the  extraordinary  results  produced,  "  the 
unbounded  command  of  naked  human  str^igtii '" 
which  the  Babylonian  monarchs  had  at  their  dis- 
posal (Crete's  Hist,  of  Oieece,  vol.  iii.  p.  401);  but 
this  alone  will  not  account  for  the  phenomena,  and 
we  must  give  the  Babylonians  credit  for  a  genius 
and  a  grandeur  of  conception  rarely  surpassed,  which 
led  them  to  employ  the  labor  whereof  they  had  the 
command  in  worics  of  so  imposing  a  character. 
With  only  "brick  for  stone,**  and  at  first  only 

"slfane  OTir)  for  mortar"  (Gen.  xi.  8),  they 
constructed  edifices  of  so  vast  a  size  that  they  still 
remain  at  the  present  day  among  the  most  enor- 
mous ruins  in  the  world,  impressing  the  beholder  at 
once  with  awe  and  admiration. 

4.  History  of  Babylon.  —  The  history  of  Babybn 
mounts  up  to  a  time  not  very  much  later  than  the 
Flood.  The  native  historian  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed authentic  records  of  his  country  for  above 
2000  years  before  the  conquest  by  Alexander  (Be- 
ros.  Fr.  11);  and  Scripture  represente  the  "b^in- 
uing  of  the  kingdom  "  as  belonging  to  the  time 
of  Nimrod,  the  grandson  of  Ham  and  the  great- 
grandson  of  Noah  (Gen.  x.  6-10).  Gf  Nimrod  no 
trace  has  been  found  in  the  Babylonian  remains, 
unless  he  is  identical  with  the  god  Bel  of  the  Baby- 
loniMi  Pantheon,  and  so  with  Uie  Greek  Belus,  the 
hero-founder  of  the  city.  This  identity  is  possible, 
and  at  any  rate  the  most  ancient  inscriptions  appear 
to  show  that  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try were  really  Cushite,  i.  e.  identical  in  race  with 
the  early  inhabitants  of  Southern  Arabia  and  of 
Ethiopia.  The  seat  of  government  at  this  early 
time  was,  as  has  been  stated,  in  lower  Babylonia, 
Erech  ( Warka)  and  Ur  {Mugheir)  being  the  cap- 
itals, and  Babylon  (if  built)  being  a  place  of  no 
consequence.      The    country  was    called    Shin^ 

(ny3tt^),  and  the  people  the  Akkadim  (comp. 
Acccid  of  Gren.  x.  10).  Of  the  art  of  this  period 
we  have  specimens  in  the  rubis  of  Mugheir  and 
Warka^  the  remains  of  which  date  from  at  least 
the  20th  century  before  our  era.  "NVe  find  the  use 
of  kiln-baked  as  wdl  as  of  sun-dried  bricks  already 
begun;  we  find  writing  practiced,  for  the  bricks  are 
■tamped  with  the  names  and  titles  of  the  kings; 
we  find  buttresses  employed  to  support  buildings, 
and  we  have  probable  indications  of  the  system  of 
erecting  lofty  buildings  in  stages.  On  the  other 
hand,  mortar  is  unknown,  and  the  bricks  are  laid 
either  in  clay  or  in  bitumen  (comp.  Gen.  xi.  3); 
they  are  ruddy  moulded,  and  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes;  sun-dried  bricks  predominate,  and  some  large 
buildings  are  composed  entirely  of  them ;  in  these 
reed-matting  occurs  at  intervals,  apparently  used  to 
protect  tlie  mass  from  disintegration.  There  is  no 
trace  of  ornament  in  the  erections  of  this  date, 
which  were  imposing  merely  by  their  size  and  so- 
Sdity. 
The  first  important  change  which  we  are  able  to 
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trace  in  the  external  condition  of  Babykn,  is  itn 
sut^ection,  at  a  time  anterior  to  Abraham,  by  the 
neighboring  kingdom  of  Elam  or  Susiana.  Berotus 
spoke  of  a  first  Chaldsean  dynasty  consisting  of 
eleven  kings,  whom  he  probably  represented  aa 
reigning  from  b.  c.  2234  to  b.  c.  1976.  At  the 
last  mentioned  date  he  said  there  was  a  change, 
and  a  new  dynasty  succeeded,  consisting  of  49 
kings,  who  reigned  458  years  (frx>m  b.  c.  1976  to 
B.  c.  1518).  It  is  thought  that  this  transition  may 
mark  the  in^'asion  of -Babylonia  frt)m  the  East,  and 
the  establishment  of  Elamitic  influence  in  the  coim- 
try,  under  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.),  whose  repre- 
sentative appears  as  a  conqueror  in  the  inscriptions. 
Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar,  and  Arioch,  king  of 
Ellasar  {l/irsa)^  would  be  tributary  princes  whom 
Chedorlaomer  bad  subjected,  while  he  himself  may 
have  become  the  founder  of  the  new  dynasty,  which, 
according  to  Berosus,  continued  on  the  throne  for 
above  450  years.  From  this  point  the  history  of 
Babylon  is  almost  a  blank  for  above  twelve  centu- 
ries. Except  in  the  mention  of  the  plundering  of 
Job  by  the  ChaMieans  (Job  i.  17),  and  of  the 
^^  goodly  Babylonish  garment  **  which  Achan  cov- 
eteid  (Josh.  vii.  21),  Scripture  is  silent  with  regard 
to  the  Babylonians  from  iht  time  of  Abraham  to 
that  of  Hezekiah.  Berosus  covered  this  space  with 
three  dynasties ;  one  (which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned) of  49  Chaldiean  kings,  who  reigned  458 
years;  another  of  9  Arab  kings,  who  reigned  245 
years;  and  a  third  of  49  Assj-rian  monarchs,  who 
held  dominion  for  526  years;  but  nothing  beyond 
this  bare  outline  has  come  down  to  us  on  his  au- 
thority concerning  the  period  in  question.  The 
monumental  records  of  the  country  furnish  a  series 
of  names,  the  reading  of  which  is  very  uncertain, 
which  may  be  arranged  with  a  good  d^  of  proba- 
bility in  chronok)gical  order,  apparently  bek>nging 
to  the  first  of  these  three  dynasties.  Of  the  second 
no  traces  have  been  hitherto  discovered.  The  third 
would  seem  to  be  identical  with  the  Upper  Dynasty 
of  Assyria,  of  which  some  account  has  been  given 
in  a  former  article  [Assyria].  It  would  appear 
then  as  if  Babylon,  after  having  had  a  native  Chal- 
daean  dynasty  which  ruled  for  224  years  (Brandis, 
p.  17),  and  a  second  dynasty  of  Elamitic  Chaldaeans 
who  ruled  for  a  further  period  of  458  years,  fell 
wholly  under  Semitic  influence,  becoming  sul^ect 
first  to  Arabia  for  two  centuries  and  a  hidf,  and 
then  to  Ass>Tia  for  above  five  centuries,  and  not 
regaining  even  a  qualified  independence  till  the  time 
marked  by  ihe  ck)se  of  the  Upper  and  iht  formation 
of  the  Lower  Assyrian  empire.  This  is  the  conclu- 
sion which  seems  naturally  to  foUow  from  the  ab- 
stract which  u  all  that  we  possess  of  Berosus:  and 
doubtless  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  true.  But  the 
statement  is  too  broad  to  be  exact;  and  the  mon- 
umente  show  that  Babylon  was  at  no  time  absorbed 
into  Assyria,  or  even  for  verj-  many  years  together 
a  submissive  vassal.  Assyria,  which  she  had  col- 
onized during  the  time  of  the  second  or  great  Chal- 
daean  dynasty,  to  which  she  had  given  letters  and 
the  arte,  and  which  she  had  held  in  sul^ection  for 
many  hundred  years,  became  in  her  turn  (about 
B.  c.  1270)  the  predominant  Mesopotamian  power, 
and  the  glory  of  Babylon  in  consequence  suffered 
eclipse.  But  she  had  her  native  kings  during  the 
whole  of  the  Assyrian  period,  and  she  frequently 
contended  with  her  great  neighbor,  being  some- 
times even  the  aggressor.  'fhough  much  sunk 
frt)m  her  former  greatness,  she  continued  to  be  the 
second  power  in  Asia;  and  retained  a  vitality  which 
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U  a  later  date  enabled  ber  to  become  once  more 
the  head  of  an  empire. 

The  Hne  of  Babylonian  kings  becomes  exactly 
known  to  its  from  the  year  u.  c.  747.  An  astro- 
nomical work  of  the  geographer  l^lemy  has  pre- 
served to  us  a  document,  the  importance  of  which 
for  comparative  chronology  it  is  scarcdy  possible  to 
exaggerate.  The  *^  Canon  of  i^toleiny,*'  as  it  is 
called,  gives  us  the  succession  of  Babylonian 
monarchs,  with  the  exact  length  of  the  reign  of 
each,  from  the  year  b.  c.  747,  when  Nabonassar 
mounted  the  throne,  to  B.  c.  831,  when  the  last 
Persian  king  was  dethroned  by  Alexander.  This 
document,  which  from  its  close  accordance  with  the 
statements  of  Scripture  always  vindicated  to  itself  a 
high  authority  in  the  eyes  of  Christian  chronologers, 
has  recently  been  confirmed  in  so  many  points  by 
the  inscriptions  that  its  authentic  character  is  estab- 
lished beyond  all  possibility  of  cavil  or  dispute.  As 
the  basis  of  all  accurate  calculation  for  oriental 
dates  previous  to  Cyrus,  it  seems  proper  to  tran- 
scribe the  earlier  portion  of  it  in  this  place.  [The 
dates  B.  c.  are  added  for  convenience  sake.] 
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Nabonassar     .    .     . 

N«diu8 

Chinzinufl  and  Porua 
Elulaeus  .... 
M&rdocempalufi  .  . 
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Of  Nabonassar,  the  first  kuig  in  4*toIeniy'8  Ust, 
nothing  can  be  said  to  be  known  except  the  fact, 
report(>d  by  Berosua,  that  he  destroyed  all  the 
aimals  of  his  predecessors  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling the  Babylonians  to  date  from  himself  (Fr. 
11  a).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  the 
husband,  or  son,  of  Seiniramis,  and  owed  to  her  his 
possession  of  the  throne.  But  of  this  theory  there 
is  at  present  no  proof.  It  rests  mainly  upon  a 
synchronism  obtained  from  Herodotus,  who  makes 
Semiramis  a  Babylonian  queen,  and  places  her  five 
generations  (167  ^'ears)  before  Nitocris,  the  mother 
of  the  last 'king.  The  Assyrian  discoveries  have 
shown  that  there  was  a  Semiramis  about  this  time, 
but  they  furnish  no  evidence  of  her  connection  with 
Babylon,  which  still  continues  uncertain.  The  im- 
mediate successors  of  Nabonassar  are  still  more 
obscure  than  himself.  Absolutely  nothing  beyond 
the  brief  notation  of  the  Canon  has  reached  us  con- 
oeming  Nadlus  (or  Nabius),  Chinzinus  (or  Chin- 
sirus)  and  Poms,  or  Eluheus,  who  certainly  cannot 
be  the  Tyrian  king  of  that  name  mentioned  by 
Menander  (ap.  .Foaeph.  Ant,  Jwl  ix.  14,  §  2). 
Mar.1(»cempalus,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  monarch  to 
whom  threat  interest  attaches.  He  is  undoubtedly 
tlie  Merodach-Buladan,  or  Berodach-  Baladan  [Me- 


rou.vch-Bal/Vdan]  of  Scripture,  and  was  a  per- 
sonage of  great  consequence,  reigning  himself  twice, 
the  first  time  for  12  yeai^  contemporaneously  witk 
the  .\R.s}Tian  king  Se^gon,  and  the  second  time  foi 
six  months  only,  duruig  the  first  year  of  i^Ji- 
nachmb ;  and  leaving  a  sort  of  hereditary  claim  to 
his  sons  and  grandsons,  who  are  found  to  h.ive 
been  engaged  ui  hostilities  with  ICsar-haddou  aTid 
his  successor.  His  dealings  viWh  Ilescekiuh  suf- 
ficiently indicate  the  independent  position  of  Baby- 
lon at  this  period,  while  Uie  uitei-est  which  he  felt 
in  an  astronomical  phenomenon  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  31 ) 
hannonizes  with  tlie  character  of  a  native  Chaldo^aa 
king  which  appears  to  belong  to  hun.  The  .A..h«}T- 
ian  inscriptions  show  that  after  reigning  12  years 
Merodach-Baladan  was  deprived  of  his  crown  and 
driven  into  banishment  by  Sargon,  who  appears  to 
have  placed  Arceanus  (his  souV)  upon  the  throne 
as  viceroy,  a  position  which  he  maintained  for  five 
years.  A  time  of  trouble  then  ensued,  estimated 
in  the  Canon  at  two  years,  during  which  various 
pretenders  assumed  the  crown,  among  them  a  cer- 
tain Hagisa,  or  Acises,  who  reigned  for  alx)ut  a 
month,  and  Merodach-Baladan,  who  held  the  throne 
for  half  a  year  (Polyhist.  ap.  Kuseb.).  Seimacherib, 
bent  on  reestablishing  the  influence  of  Assyria  over 
Babylon,  proceeded  against  Merodach-Balailan  (as 
he  infoims  us)  in  his  first  year,  and  having  de- 
throned him,  pkiced  an  Assyrian  named  BtUb,  or 
Belibus,  upon  the  throne,  who  ruled  as  his  viceroy 
for  three  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  party 
of  Merodach-Baladan  still  gi>'ing  trouble,  Sen- 
nacherib descended  again  into  Babylonia,  once  more 
overran  it,  removed  BeUh^  and  placed  his  eldest 
son  —  who  I4)pear8  in  the  Canon  as  Aparanadius  — 
upon  the  throne.  Aparanadius  reigned  for  six  yeara, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  a  <%rtain  Kegibclus,  who 
reigned  for  one  year;  after  which  Mesesimordacus 
held  the  throne  for  four  years.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  these  kings,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  were  viceroys,  or  ind^ndent  native  monarchs. 
They  were  contemporary  with  Sennacherib,  to 
whose  reign  bdongs  also  the  second  interr^num, 
extending  to  eight  yeu^  which  the  Canon  inter- 
poses between  Uie  reigns  of  Mesesimordacus  and 
Asaridanus.  In  Asaridanus  critical  eyes  long  ago 
detected  I'Lsar-haddon,  Sennacherib's  son  and  suc- 
cessor ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  certfdu  from  the 
inscriptions  that  this  king  ruled  in  person  ovet 
both  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  holding  his  court 
alternately  at  their  respective  capitals.  Hence  we 
may  understand  how  ^lanasseh,  his  contemporary, 
came  to  be  *^  carried  by  the  captains  of  the  king 
of  Assyria  to  B(ibyUni^''  instead  of  to  Nineveh,  as 
would  have  been  done  in  any  other  reign.  [Esar- 
HADDON.]  Saosduchiuus  and  Ciniladanus  (or 
Cinneladanus),  his  brother  (Polyhist.),  the  suc- 
cessors of  Asaridanus,  are  kings  of  whose  history 
we  know  nothing.  Probably  they  were  viceroys 
under  the  later  Assyrian  monarclis,  who  are  repre- 
sented by  Abydenus  (ap.  £useb.)  as  retaining  their 
authority  ov&c  Babylon  up  to  the  time  of  the  last 
siege  of  Nineveh. 

With  Nabopolassar,  the  successor  of  Cinnela- 
danus, and  the  fitther  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  Babylon  conmiences.  Accord- 
ing to  Abydenus,  who  probably  drew  his  informa- 
tion from  Berosus,  he  was  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Babylon  by  the  last  Assyrian  king,  at  the 
moment  when  the  Medes  were  about  to  make  their 
final  attack;  whereupon,  betraying  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him,  he  went  over  to  tlie  enemy,  arranged 
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*  nuuTuifTe  between  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
the  daughter  of  the  Median  leader,  and  joined  in 
fhe  last  siej^  of  the  city.  [Nineveh.]  On  the 
success  of  the  confederates  (b.  c.  625)  Babylon  be- 
came not  only  an  independent  kingdom,  but  an 
empire ;  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  the 
Assyrian  territory  were  assigned  to  Nabopolassar 
in  the  partition  of  the  spoils  which  followed  on  the 
conquest,  and  thereby  the  Babylonian  dominion 
became  extended  over  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  as  far  as  the  Taurus  range,  o\'er  Syria, 
Phcenicia,  Palestine,  Iduuuea,  and  (perhaps)  a  por- 
tion of  Egypt,  'rhus,  among  others,  the  Jews 
passed  quietly  and  almost  without  remark,  from 
oue  feudal  head  to  another,  exchanging  dependency 
on  Assyria  for  dependency  on  Baby^n,  and  con- 
tinuing to  pay  to  Nabopolassar  the  same  tribute 
and  service  which  they  had  previously  rendered  to 
the  Assyrians.  Friendly  relations  seem  to  have 
been  maintained  with  Media  throughout  the  reign 
of  Nabopolass^,  who  led  or  sent  a  contingent  to 
help  Cyaxares  in  his  Lydian  war,  and  acted  as 
mediator  in  the  negotiations  by  which  that  war 
was  concluded  (Herod,  i.  74).  At  a  later  date 
hostilities  broke  out  with  I'^j'pt.  Neco,  the  son 
of  Psamatik  I.,  about  the  year  b.  c.  G08,  in>'aded 
the  Babylonian  dominions  on  the  southwest,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  entire  tract  between 
his  own  country  and  the  Euphrates  (2  K.  xxiii.  29, 
and  xxiv.  7).  Nabopolassar  was  now  advanced  in 
life,  and  not  able  to  take  the  field  in  person  (Beros, 
Fr.  14).  He  therefore  sent  his  son,  Nebuchadnez- 
sar,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  against  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  which 
■oon  followed,  restored  to  Babylon  the  former  limits 
of  her  territory  (comp.  2  K.  xxiv.  7  with  Jer.  xlvi, 
2-12).  Nebuchadnezzar  pressed  forward  and  had 
reached  Egypt,  when  news  of  his  father's  death 
recalled  him;  and  hastily  returning  to  Babylon,  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find  himself,  without  any 
struggle,  acknowledged  king  (b.  c.  604). 

A  complete  account  of  the  works  and  exploits  of 
this  great  monarch  —  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  the  Babylonian  kings  —  will  be  given  in  a 
hiter  article.  [Nkbuchadnkzzar.]  It  is  enough 
to  note  in  this  pkice  that  he  was  great  both  in 
peace  and  in  war,  but  greater  in  the  former.  Be- 
sides recovering  the  possession  of  S>Tia  and  Pales- 
tine, and  carrying  off  the  Jews  after  repeated  rebel- 
lions into  captivity,  he  reduced  Phcenicia,  besi^^ 
and  took  Tyre,  and  ravaged,  if  he  did  not  actually 
conquer,  Egypt.  But  it  was  as  the  adomer  and 
beautifier  of  his  native  land  —  as  the  builder  and 
restorer  of  almost  all  her  cities  and  temples  —  that 
this  monarch  obtained  that  great  reputation  which 
has  handed  down  his  name  traditionally  in  the 
East,  on  a  par  with  those  of  Nimrod,  Solomon,  and 
Alexander,  and  made  it  still  a  familiar  term  in  the 
Aouths  of  the  people.  Prolmbly  no  single  man 
ever  left  behind  him  as  his  memorial  upon  the 
earth  one  half  the  amount  of  building  which  was 
erected  by  this  king.  The  ancient  ruuis  and  the 
modem  towns  of  liabylonia  are  alike  built  almost 
exclusively  of  his  bricks.  Babylon  itself,  tlie  capital, 
was  peculiarly  tlie  object  of  his  atteTition.  It  was 
here  that,  besides  repairing  the  walls  and  restoring 
the  temples,  he  constructed  that  magnificent  palace, 
which,  with  its  triple  incbsure,  its  hanging  gaidens, 
itH  plated  piUars,  and  its  rich  ornamentation  of 
«iamelled  brick,  was  res^arded  in  ancient  times  as 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world  (Strab.  xvi. 
1,§6.) 
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NebachadDezzar  died  b.  c.  561,  having  reigned 
for  43  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Evil-Mcro^idi, 
his  son,  who  is  called  in  the  Canon  llloanidainus. 
This  prince,  who  **  in  the  year  that  he  began  to 
reign  did  lift  up  the  head  of  Jehoiachin,  king  of 
Judah,  out  of  prison"  (2  K.  xxv.  27),  was  mur- 
dered, after  having  held  the  crown  for  two  years 
only,  by  Neriglissar,  his  brother-in-law.  [Emi.- 
Merodach.]  Neriglissar  —  the  Nerigassolassar 
of  the  Canon  —  is  (apparently)  identical  with  the 
"  Nergal-shar-ezer,  Kab-Mag  "  of  Jeremiah  (xxiix. 
3,  13-14).  He  bears  this  title,  which  has  been 
translated  ** chief  of  the  Magi**  ((josonius),  cr 
"chief  priest"  (Col.  Hawlinson),  in  tl:e  Inscrip- 
tions, and  calls  himself  the  son  of  a  "  king  of  Baby- 
lon." Some  writers  have  considered  him  identiod 
with  "Darius  the  Mede"  (Larcher.  Conringios, 
Bouhier);  but  this  is  improbable  [DAitius  ihe 
Mede],  and  he  must  rather  be  regarded  as  a  Baby- 
lonian of  high  rank,  who  having  married  a  daughter 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  raised  his  thoughts  to  the  crown, 
and  finding  Evil-Merodach  unpopular  with  his  sub- 
jects, murdered  him  and  became  his  successor. 
Neriglissar  built  the  palace  at  Bab}bn,  which 
seems  to  have  been  placed  originally  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  He  was  probably  ad^-anced  in 
life  at  his  accession,  and  thus  reigned  but  four 
years,  though  he  died  a  natural  death,  and  left  the 
crown  to  1^  son,  Laborosoarchod.  This  prince, 
though  a  mere  lad  at  the  time  of  his  fatlier^s  de- 
cease, was  allowed  to  ascend  the  throne  withoot 
difficulty :  but  when  he  had  reigned  nine  months, 
he  became  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  among  h» 
friends  and  connections,  who,  professing  to  detect 
in  him  s}inptom8  of  a  bad  disposition,  seized  him, 
and  tortured  him  to  death.  Nabonidus  (or  Jjiby- 
netus),  one  of  the  conspirators,  succeeded;  he  ti 
called  by  Berosus  "  a  certain  Nal  onidus,  a  Baby- 
lonian" (ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  21),  by  which  it 
would  appear  that  he  was  not  a  meml)cr  of  the 
royal  fiimily;  and  this  is  likewise  e\ideut  from  bis 
inscriptions,  in  which  he  only  claims  fur  his  lather 
the  rank  of  "  Rab-Mag."  Herodotus  seems  to  have 
been  mistaken  in  supposing  him  (i.  188)  the  son 
of  a  great  queen,  Nitocris,  and  (apimrentiy)  of  a 
former  king,  Labynetus  (Nebuchadnezzar?).  In- 
deed it  may  be  doubted  whetJber  the  Babyloniaa 
Nitocris  of  Herodotus  is  really  a  histcoical  penoa- 
age.  His  authority  is  the  sole  argument  for  ber 
exist^ice,  which  it  is  difficult  to  credit  against  the 
silence  of  Scripture,  Berosus,  the  Canon,  and  the 
Babylonian  monimients.  She  may  perhaps  have 
been  a  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  but  in  that  case 
she  must  have  been  wholly  unconnected  with  Na- 
bonidus, who  certainly  bore  no  rehuion  to  that 
monarch. 

Nabonidus,  or  Labynetus  (as  be  was  called  bj 
the  Greeks),  mounted  the  throne  in  the  year  h.  c 
555,  very  shortly  before  tixh  war  broke  out  between 
<  '\TU8  and  Crtpsus.  He  entered  into  alliance  with 
the  latter  of  these  monarchs  against  the  former, 
and  had  the  struggle  been  prolonged  would  have 
sent  a  contingent  into  Asia  Muior.  Events  pro- 
ceeded too  rapidly  to  allow  of  this;  but  Nabonidus 
iiad  pro-oked  the  hostility  of  Cyrus  by  the  mere 
fact  of  the  alliance,  and  felt  at  once  that  sooner  or 
bit«T  he  would  have  to  resist  the  attack  of  an 
avenging  army.  He  probably  employed  his  long 
and  peaceful  reign  of  17  years  in  preparations 
a{:auist  the  dreaded  foe,  executing  the  defensive 
works  which  Herodotus  ascribes  to  his  mother 
(i.  185),  and  accumulating  in  the  town  abundant 
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Itores  of  provisions  (ib.  c.  190).  In  the  year  b.  c. 
539  the  attack  came.  Cyrus  advanced  at  the  head 
of  his  irresistible  hordes,  but  wintered  upon  the 
Diyaleh  or  Gyndes,  making  his  final  approaches 
in  the  ensuing  spring.  Nabonidus  appears  by  the 
inscriptions  to  bare  shortly  before  this  associated 
with  him  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom  his 
son,  Bel-shar-ezer  or  lielshazzar :  on  the  approach 
of  C}Tus,  therefore,  he  took  the  field  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  fiumy,  leaving  his  son  to  command  in 
the  city.  In  this  way,  by  help  of  a  recent  dis- 
covery, the  accounts  of  Berosua  and  the  book  of 
Daniel  —  hitherto  regarded  as  hopelessly  conflict- 
ing—  may  be  reconciled.  [Belsiiazzak.]  Na- 
lionidus  engaged  the  army  of  (  'jtus,  but  was  de- 
feated and  forced  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Boraippa  (marked  now  by  the 
Birs-Nimrud),  where  he  continued  till  after  the 
M  of  Babylon  (Beros.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  21). 
Belshazzar  guarded  the  city,  but  over-confident  in 
its  strength  kept  insufficient  watch,  and  recklessly 
indulging  in  untimely  and  impious  festivities  (Dan. 
v.),  allowed  the  enemy  to  enter  the  town  by  the 
channel  of  the  river  (Herod,  i.  191;  Xen.  Cjfrcp. 
vii.  7).  Babylon  was  thus  taken  by  a  surprise,  as 
Jeremiah  had  prophesied  (li.  31)  —  by  an  army  of 
Medes  and  Persians,  as  intimated  170  years  earlier 
by  Isaiah  (xxi.  1-9),  and  as  Jeremiah  had  also  fore- 
shown (li.  39),  during  a  festival.  In  the  carnage 
which  ensued  upon  the  taking  of  the  town,  Bel- 
shazzar  was  shun  (Dan.  v.  30).  Nabonidus,  on 
receiving  the  intelligence,  submitted,  and  was 
treated  kindly  by  the  conqueror,  who  not  only 
spared  his  life,  but  gave  him  estates  in  Carmania 
(Beros.  ut  supra;  comp.  Abyd.  Fr.  9). 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  as  derivable  firom  the 
fragments  of  Berosus,  illustrated  by  the  account  in 
Daniel  and  reduced  to  harmony  by  aid  of  the  im- 
portant fiict,  obtained  recently  fi^m  the  monuments, 
of  the  relationship  between  Belshazzar  and  Nabo- 
nidus. It  is  scaipely  necessary  to  remark  that  it 
differs  in  many  points  from  the  accounts  of  Herod- 
otus and  Xenophon;  but  the  latter  of  these  two 
writers  is  in  his  Cyropcedia  a  mere  romancer,  and 
the  former  is  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  Babylonians.  The  native  writer, 
whose  information  was  drawn  from  authentic  and 
contemporary  documents,  is  far  better  authority 
than  either  of  the  (ireek  authors,  the  earlier  of 
whom  visited  Babylon  nearly  a  century  after  its 
oipture  by  Cyrus,  when  the  tradition  had  doubtless 
become  in  many  respects  corrupted. 

According  to  the  Itook  of  Daniel,  it  would  seem  as 
if  Babylon  was  taken  on  this  occasion,  not  by 
Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  but  by  a  Median  king,  named 
Darius  (v.  31).  The  question  of  the  identity  of 
this  personage  ^^-ith  any  Median  or  Babylonian  king 
known  to  us  from  prof^e  sources,  will  be  discussed 
hereafter.  [Darius  the  Mede.]  It  need  only  be 
remarked  here  that  Scripture  does  not  really  conflict 
on  this  point  with  pro&ne  authorities;  since  there 
is  suflicient  indication,  from  the  terms  used  by  the 
sacred  writer,  that  "  Darius  the  Mede,"  whoever  he 
may  have  been,  was  not  the  real  conqueror  nor 
a  king  who  ruled  in  his  own  right,  but  a  monareh 
Intrusted  by  another  with  a  certain  delegated  au- 
thority (see  Dan.  v.  31,  and  ix.  1). 

With  the  conquest  by  Cyrus  commenced  the 
decay  and  ruin  of  Babylon.  The  "  broad  walk  " 
jrere  then  fx)  some  extent  "  broken  down  "  (Beros. 
f^r.  14),  ami  the  "high  gates"  probably  "burnt 
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with  fire  "  (Jer.  li.  58).  The  de'cr.'irs.  that  is  to 
say,  were  ruined;  though  it  U  not  U)  I*  supposed 
that  the  laborious  and  useless  ta.sk  of  entirely  de- 
molishing the  gigantic  fortifications  of  the  place 
was  attempted,  or  even  contempUted,  by  the  con- 
queror. Babylon  was  weakened,  but  it  continued 
a  royal  residence,  not  only  during  the  life-time  of 
Darius  the  Mede,  but  through  the  entire  period  of 
the  Persian  empire.  The  Persian  kmgs  heW  their 
court  at  Babylon  during  the  larger  portion  of  the 
year;  and  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  conquests  it 
was  still  the  second,  if  not  the  first,  city  of  the 
empire.  It  had,  however,  sufifered  considerably  on 
more  tlian  one  occasion  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
Cmis.  Twice  in  the  reij^  of  Darius  (liehist  Ins.), 
and  once  in  that  of  Xerxes  (Ctes.  Pers.  §  22),  it 
had  risen  ag^nst  the  Persians,  and  made  an  efibrt 
to  regain  its  independence.  After  each  rebellion  its 
defenses  were  weakened,  and  during  the  iv:*ir  period 
of  profound  peace  which  the  Persian  empire  enjoyed 
from  the  reign  of  Xerxes  to  that  of  Darius  Codo- 
mannus  they  were  allowed  to  go  completely  to  de- 
cay. The  public  buildings  also  suffered  grievously 
from  n^lect.  Alexander  found  the  great  temple 
of  Belus  in  so  ruined  a  condition  that  it  would  have 
required  the  labor  of  10,000  men  for  two  months 
even  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  with  which  it  wai 
encumbered  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  5).  His  designs  for 
the  restoration  of  the  temple  and  the  general  em- 
bellishment of  the  city  were  frustrated  by  his  un- 
timely death,  and  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire 
to  Antioch  under  the  Sdeucidaa  gave  the  finishing 
blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  The  great  city  of 
Sdeucia,  which  soon  after  arose  in  its  neighborhood, 
not  only  drew  away  its  population  but  waa  actually 
constructed  of  materials  derived  from  its  buildings 
(Plm.  H.  N.  vi.  80).  Since  then  Babylon  has 
been  a  quarry  from  which  all  the  tribes  in  the 
vicinity  have  perpetually  derived  the  bricks  with 
which  they  have  built  their  cities,  and  (besides 
Seleucia)  Ctesiphon,  Al  Modidn,  Baghdad,  Kufit, 
Kerbelah,  HiUah,  and  numerous  other  towns,  have 
risen  from  its  ruins.  The  "great  city,"  "the 
beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency,"  has  thus  em- 
phatically "become  heaps"  (Jer.  li.  37)  —  she  is 
truly  "  an  astonishment  and  a  hissing,  without  an 
inhabitant."  Her  walls  have  altogether  disap- 
peared—  they  have  "fidlen"  (Jer.  li.  44),  been 
"  thrown  down  "  (I.  16),  been  "  broken  utterly  " 
(li.  58).  "  A  drought  is  upon  her  waters  "  (1.  38); 
for  the  system  of  irrigation,  on  which  in  Babylonia 
fertility  altogether  depends,  has  long  been  hud 
aside;  "  her  cities  "  are  everywhere  "  a  desolation  " 
(li.  43),  her  "land  a  wilderness;  "  "  wild  beasts  of 
the  desert "  (jackals)  "  lie  there,"  and  "  owls  dwell 
there"  (comp.  I^yard,  Nin.  and  Buh.  p.  484, 
with  Is.  xiii.  21-22,  and  Jer.  1.  39):  the  natives 
regard  the  whole  site  as  haimted,  and  neither  will 
the  "  Arab  pitch  tent,  nor  the  sliepherd  fold  sheep 
there"  (Is.  xiii.  20). 

(See  for  the  descriptive  portions.  Rich's  Tioo 
Mtmoirs  on  Babylon;  Ker  Porter's  Travels^  vol. 
ii.;  Ijiyard's  Ninereh  and  Babylon,  ch.  xxii.; 
Fresnel's  Two  Letters  to  M.  Afo/il  in  tlie  Journal 
Asinti(jve^  June  and  July,  1853;  and  Loflus's 
Chnldaii,  ch.  ii.  On  the  identification  of  the  rums 
with  ancient  sites,  compare  Rawlinson's  Herodotus, 
vol.  ii.  Essay  iv. ;  Oppert's  Maps  and  Plans ;  and 
lieimell's  Essay  in  Rich's  Bahylm  and  Ptrsepob'a, 
On  the  history,  compare  M.  Niebuhr's  Geschichte 
Assures  untl  Babets;  Brandis's  Rei-um  Assyrirf- 
rum    Temjwra   Ktm-ndali;    Bosanquet's   Sacrta 
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and  Profane  Chronology ;  and  Rawlinson's  Herod- 
3lu8,  vol.  i.  Essays  vi.  and  viii.  6.  R. 

*  As  a  fitting  close  to  this  article  we  sul^in 
from  Prof.  Rawlinson's  new  volume  (Monarchies 
of  the  Ancient  Eastern  World,  iii.  516-18)  hb 
account  of  the  capture  of  Biibylon  by  Cyrus, 
which  so  remarkably  ftdfilled  the  Hebrew  pre- 
dictions:—  "When  all  was  prepared,  Cyrus  de- 
termined to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  a  certain  festi- 
val, during  which  the  whole  population  were  wont 
to  engage  in  drinking  and  revellingf  and  then 
silently  in  the  dead  of  night  to  turn  the  water 
of  the  river  and  make  his  attack.  All  fell  out 
as  he  hoped  and  wished.  The  festival  was  even 
held  with  greater  pomp  and  splendor  than  usual; 
for  Belshazzar,  with  the  natural  insolence  of  youth, 
to  mark  his  contempt  for  the  besieging  army, 
abandoned  himself  wholly  to  the  delights  of  the 
season,  and  himself  entertained  a  thousand  lords 
m  his  palace.  Elsewhere  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion was  occupied  in  feasting  and  dancing.  Drunk- 
en riot  and  mad  excitement  hekl  possession  of  the 
town:  the  siege  was  forgotten;  ordinary  precau- 
tions were  neglected.  Following  the  example  of 
their  king,  the  Babylonians  gave  themselves  up 
for  the  night  to  orgies  in  which  religious  frenzy 
and  drunken  excitement  formed  a  strange  and  re- 
voltuig  medley. 

*' Meanwhile,  outside  the  dty,  in  silence  and 
darknesit,  the  Persians  watched  at  the  two  points 
where  Uie  Euphrates  entered  and  left  the  walls. 
Anxiously  they  noted  the  gradual  sinking  of  the 
water  in  the  river-bed;  still  more  anxiously  they 
watched  to  see  if  those  within  the  walls  would  ob- 
ser\e  the  suspicious  circumstances  and  sound  an 
alarm  through  the  town.  Should  such  an  alarm 
be  given,  aJA  their  labors  would  be  lost.  .  .  . 
But  as  they  watched  no  sounds  of  alarm  reached 
them  —  oidy  a  conftised  noise  of  revel  and  riot, 
which  showed  that  the  unhappy  townsmen  were 
quite  unconscious  of  the  approach  of  danger. 

"  At  last  shadowy  forms  began  to  emerge  from 
the  obscurity  of  the  deep  river-bed,  and  on  the 
landing- plaoes  opposite  the  river  gates  scattered 
clusters  of  men  grew  into  solid  columns,  —  the 
undefended  gateways  were  seized,  —  a  war-shout 
was  raised,  —  the  alarm  was  taken  and  spread,  — 
wd  swift  runners  started  off  to  '  show  the  King 
of  Babylon  that  his  city  was  taken  at  one  end/ 
In  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  the  night  a  terri- 
ble massacre  ensued.  The  drunkai  revellers  could 
make  no  resistance.  The  king,  paralyzed  with  fear  at 
the  awful  handwriting  on  the  wall,  which  too  late 
had  warned  him  of  his  peril,  could  do  nothing  even  to 
check  the  progress  of  tiie  assailants,  who  carried  all 
before  them  everywhere.  Bursting  into  the  palace, 
a  band  of  Persians  made  their  way  to  the  presence 
of  the  monareh  and  slew  him  on  the  scene  of 
his  impious  roelry.  Other  bands  carried  fire 
and  sword  through  the  town.  When  morning 
came,  Cyrus  found  himself  undisputed  master  of 
the  city."  H» 

BA'BEL,  TOWER  OF.  *  The  "  tower  of 
Babel  *'  is  only  mentioned  once  in  Scripture  (Gen. 
xi.  4-9),  and  then  as  incomplete.  No  reference  to 
it  appears  in  the  prophetic  denunciations  of  the 
punishments  which  were  to  fell  on  Babylon  for  her 
pride.  It  is  therefore  quite  uncertain  whether  the 
building  ever  ad>'anccd  beyond  its  foundations. 
As,  however,  the  classical  writers  universally  in 
their  descriptions  of  Babylon  gave  a  prominent  i 
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place  to  a  certain  tower-like  building,  which  thej 
called  the  temple  (Herod.,  Diod.  Sic,  Arrian,  Plin., 
<£c.),  or  the  tomb  (Strabo)  of  Belus,  it  has  generally 
been  supposed  that  the  tower  was  in  course  of 
time  finished,  and  became  the  principal  temple  of 
the  ChaMaean  metropolis.  Certainly  this  may  have 
been  the  case;  but  while  there  is  some  evidence 
against  there  is  none  in  favor  of  it.  A  Jewish 
tradition,  recorded  by  Bochart  {PhaUg^  i.  9),  de- 
clared that  fire  fell  from  heaven,  and  split  the  tower 
through  to  its  foundation ;  while  Alexander  Poly- 
histor  {Fr.  10)  and  the  other  profane  m-riters  who 
noticed  the  tower  (as  Abydenus,  Frt.  5  and  6), 
said  that  it  had  been  blown  down  by  the  winds. 
Such  authorities  therefore  as  we  posses,  represent 
the  building  as  destroyed  soon  after  its  erection. 
When  the  .lews,  however,  were  carried  captive  into 
Babylonia,  struck  with  the  vast  magnitude  and 
peculiar  character  of  certain  of  the  Babylonian  tem- 
ples, they  imagined  that  they  saw  in  them,  not 
merely  buildings  similar  in  type  and  mode  of  con- 
struction to  the  « tower  "  (^  J2t )  of  their  Script- 
ures, but  in  this  or  that  temple  they  thought  to 
recognize  the  very  tower  itself.  The  predominant 
opinion  was  in  fiivor  of  the  great  temple  of  Nebo 
at  Borsippa,  the  modem  Birs-Nimi-ud,  although 
the  distance  of  that  place  from  Babylon  is  an  in- 
superable difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  identification. 
Similarly  when  Christian  travellers  first  b^^  to 
visit  the  Mesopotamian  ruins,  they  generally  at- 
tached the  name  of  "  the  tower  of  Babel "  to  what- 
ever mass,  among  those  beheld  by  them,  was  the 
loftiest  and  most  imposing.  Rawulf  in  the  16th 
century  found  the  "  tower  of  Babel "  at  Felugiahy 
Pietro  della  Yalle  in  the  18th  identified  it  with  the 
ruin  Babil  near  HiUahy  while  early  in  the  present 
century  Rich  and  Ker  Porter  reWved  the  Jewish 
notion,  and  argued  for  its  identity  with  the  Bir$, 
There  are  in  roUity  no  real  groimds  either  for  iden- 
tifying the  tower  with  the  Temple  of  Belus,  or  for 
supposing  that  any  remains  of  it  long  survived  the 
check  which  the  builders  received,  when  they  were 
''scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,"  and 
'*  left  off  to  build  the  city  "  (Gen.  xi.  8).  All  then 
that  can  be  properiy  attempted  by  the  modem  critic 
is  to  show  (1.)  what  was  the  probable  type  and 
character  of  the  building;  and  (2.)  what  were  the 
materials  and  manner  of  its  constmction. 

With  regard  to  the  foraier  poin^,  it  may  readily 
be  allowed  that  the  Birs-Aimrudy  though  it  can- 
not be  the  tower  of  l^bel  itself,  which  was  at 
Babylon  (Gen.  xi.  9),  yet,  as  the  most  perfect  rep- 
resentative of  an  ancient  Babylonian  temple-tower, 
may  well  be  taken  to  show,  better  than  any  other 
ruin,  the  probable  shape  and  character  of  the  edifice. 
This  buijdirg  appears,  by  the  careful  examinations 
recently  n;ade  of  it,  to  have  been  a  sort  of  oblique 
p}Tamid  built  in  Kven  receding  stages.  *'  Upon  a 
platform  of  crude  brick,  raised  a  few  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  alluvial  plain,  was  built  of  burnt  brick 
the  first  or  basement  stage  —  an  exact  square,  272 
feet  each  way,  and  26  feet  in  perpendicular  height 
Upon  this  stage  was  erected  a  second,  230  feet  each 
way,  and  likewise  26  feet  high:  which,  however, 
was  not  pUced  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  first, 
but  considerably  nearer  to  the  southwestem  end, 
which  constituted  the  back  of  the  building.  The 
other  stages  were  arranged  similarly  —  the  third 
being  188  feet,  and  again  26  feet  high ;  the  fourth 
146  feet  square,  and  15  feet  high;  the  fifth  104 
feet  square,  and  the  same  height  as  the  fourth;  Umi 
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lixth  62  feet  square,  and  again  the  same  height; 
and  the  seventh  20  feet  square  and  once  more  the 
same  height  On  the  seventh  stage  there  was 
probably  placed  the  ark  or  tabernacle,  which  seems 
to  have  been  again  15  feet  high,  and  must  have 
iiearij,  if  not  entirely,  covered  the  top  of  the  seventh 
story.  The  entire  original  height,  allowing  three 
feet  for  the  platform,  would  thus  have  been  156 
feet,  or,  without  the  platform,  153  feet.  The  whole 
formed  a  sort  of  oblique  p}Tamid,  the  gentler  slope 
Eacing  the  N.  E.,  and  the  steeper  inclining  to  the 
S.  W.  On  the  N.  E.  side  was  the  grand  entrance, 
and  here  stood  the  vestibule,  a  separate  buildinsCt 
the  debris  from  which  having  joined  those  from 
the  temple  itself,  fill  up  the  intermediate  space, 
and  very  remarkably  prolong  the  mound  in  this 
direction "  (liawiinson's  Hei'odotuSy  vol.  ii.  pp. 
582-3).  The  Birs  temple,  which  was  called  the 
"  Temple  of  the  Seven  Spheres,"  was  ornamented 
with  tlie  planetary  colors  (see  the  plan),  but  this 
was  most  likely  a  peculiarity.  The  other  chief 
features  of  it  seem  to  have  been  common  to  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  Babyknian  temple-towers.  The 
feature  of  stages  is  found  in  the  temples  at  Warka 
tnd  Mngheir  (Loftus's  ChaldoBo,  pp.  129  and  168) 
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which  bdouged  to  very  primitive  times  (b.  c 
2230);  that  of  the  emplacement,  so  that  the  four 
angles  fieice  the  four  cardinal  points,  is  likewise 
common  to  those  ancient  structures;  while  the 
square  form  is  universal.  On  the  other  hand  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  so  large  a  number  of 
stages  was  common.  The  Mugheir  and  Warka 
temples  have  no  more  than  two,  and  probably 
never  had  more  than  three,  or  at  most,  four  stages. 
The  great  temple  of  Belus  at  Babybn  (BrUnl) 
shows  only  one  stage;  though,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  it  too  was  a  sort  of  pyramid  (Femd.. 
Strabo).  The  height  of  the  Birs  is  153^  feet,  that 
of  BnbU  140  (?),  that  of  the  Warka  temple  100, 
that  of  the  temple  at  Maghtir  50  feet.  Strabo's 
statement  that  the  tomb  of  Belus  was  a  stade  (606 
feet)  in  height  woidd  thus  seem  to  be  a  gross  exag- 
geration. Probably  no  Babylonian  tower  ever 
equalled  the  Great  Pyramid,  the  original  height  of 
which  was  480  feet. 

With  regard  to  the  materials  used  in  the  tower, 
and  the  manner  of  its  construction,  more  light  is  to 
be  obtained  from  the  Warka  and  Mugheir  build- 
ings than  from  the  Birs.  The  Birs  was  rebuilt 
from  top  to  bottom  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  shows 


Temple  of  Birs-Nimrud  of  Borsippa. 


the  mode  of  construction  prevalent  in  Babylon  at 
the  best  period ;  the  temples  at  Warka  and  Afug- 
heir  remain  to  a  certain  extent  in  their  primitive 
3(nidition,  the  upper  stories  alone  having  been  ren 


style  of  art  than  that  which  we  pflrodve  from  bcnpt 
ure  to  have  obtained  at  the  date  of  the  tower. 
Burnt  bricks  were  employed  in  the  composition  of 
the  tower  (Gen.  xi.  3),  and  though  perhaps  it  is 


ovated.  The  Warka  tmple  is  composed  entirely  |  ^^^^y^^  joubtftd  what  the  ch»nar  ("I^DP)  used 
of  sun-dried  bncks,  which  are  of  vanous  shapes'  r 

and  sizes;  the  cement  used  is  mud;  and  reeds  are  for  mortar  may  have  been  (see  Fresnel  m  Joum. 
largely  emptoved  in  the  construction.  It  is  a  build-  Asitstif/ue  for  .June,  1853,  p.  i)),  yet  on  the  whole 
*ng  of  the  most  primitive  type,  and  exhibits  a  ruder  it  is  niost  prolyl  le  that  bitumen  (which  aboundji 
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hi  Bobyloiiia)  is  the  substance  intended.  Now  the 
lower  basement  of  the  Mughtir  temple  exhibits 
this  combination  in  a  decidedly  primitive  form, 
llie  burnt  Lricks  are  of  small  size  and  of  an  infe- 
rior quality;  they  are  bud  in  bitumen:  and  they 
fiace  a  mass  of  sun-dried  brick,  forming  a  solid  wall 
outside  it,  ten  feet  in  thickness.  No  reeds  are  used 
in  the  building.  Writing  appears  on  it,  but  of  an 
antique  cast.  The  supposed  date  is  b.  c.  2300  — 
»  little  earlier  than  the  time  commonly  assigned  to 
the  buikling  of  the  tower.  Probably  the  erection 
9f  the  two  buildings  was  not  sepanited  by  a  very 
long  interval,  though  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  of  the  two  the  tower  was  the  earlier.  If  we 
mark  its  date,  as  perhaps  we  are  entitled  to  do,  by 
the  time  of  Peleg,  the  son  of  Eber.  and  fiither  of  Keu 
(see  Gen.  x.  26),  we  may  perhaps  place  it  about  b.  c. 
9600. 

It  is  not  iiecessary  to  suppow  that  any  real  iden 
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of  ''scaling  heaven**  was 
present  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  raised  either 
tlie  Tower  of  Babel,  or  any 
other  of  the  Babykmian 
temple-towers.  'Ilie  ex- 
pression used  in  Genesis 
(xi.  4)  is  a  mere  hyperbole 
for  great  height  (comp. 
I)eut.  i.  28;  Dan.  iv.  11, 
&/c.\  and  should  not  be 
taken  literally.  Military 
defaise  was  probably  the 
primary  object  of  such  ed- 
ifices in  early  times:  but 
with  the  wish  for  this  may 
have  been  combined  fur- 
ther secondary  motives, 
which  remained  wh^  such 
defense  was  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.  Diodorus  states 
that  the  great  tower  of  the 
temple  of  Belus  was  used 
by  the  Chaldseans  as  an 
observatory  (ii.  9),  and  the 
careful  emplacement  of  the 
N  Babylonian  temples  with 
the  angles  facing  the  four 
cardinal  points  woukl  be 
a  natural  consequciice,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  astrong 
confirmation,  of  the  reality 
of  this  ^plication.  M. 
Fresncl  has  recently  con- 
jectured that  tliey  were 
also  used  as  sleeping-places 
for  the  chief  priests  in  the 
summer-time  {Joum.  An 
tUi4/u€y  June,  1853,  pp 
62U-31).  The  upper  air 
is  cooler,  and  is  free  from 
the  insects,  especially  mos- 
quitos,  which  abound  be- 
k>w;  and  the  description 
which  Herodotus  gives  of 
the  chamber  at  the  top  of 
the  Belus  tower  (i.  181) 
goes  fiu*  to  confirm  this  in- 
genious view.        G.  R. 

BA'BI   (Ba^f;    [Vat 
Bcujip  ;]     Alex.     Brificu  • 
<  Beer),   1  Esdr.  viiL   37. 

[Bebai.] 
BABYLON.     [Babel.] 
BAB'YLON  (Bafiv\<&if:  Babylon),     The  oc- 
currence of  this  name  in  1  Pet.  v.  13  has  given 
rise  to  a  variety  of  coi\iectures,  which  may  be  briefly 
enumerated. 

1.  That  Babylon  tropically  denotes  Rome.  In 
support  of  this  opinion  is  brought  forward  a  tra- 
dition recorded  by  Eusebius  (//.  A*,  ii.  15),  on  the 
authority  of  Papias  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  to 
the  efifect  that  1  Peter  was  composed  at  Rome. 
CEcumenius  and  Jerome  both  assert  that  Rome 
was  figuratively  denotAxl  by  Babylon.  Although 
this  opinion  is  held  by  Grotius,  Liardner,  Ca>-e, 
Whitby,  Macknight,  Hales,  and  others,  it  may  be 
r^ected  as  improbable.  There  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  the  name  is  used  figuratively,  and  the 
subscription  to  an  epistle  is  the  last  place  we  should 
expect  to  find  a  mystical  appellation. 
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BABYLON 

9.  GappeDus  and  others  take  Babjion,  with  as 
fittle  reason,  to  mean  Jerusalem. 

3.  Bar-Hebneui  miderstands  by  it  the  house  in 
Jerusalem  where  the  Apostles  were  assembled  on 
the  Day  of  Pentecost. 

4.  Others  place  it  on  the  Tigris,  and  Identify  it 
with  Seleucia  or  Ctesiphon,  but  for  this  there  is  no 
evidence.  The  two  theories  which  remain  are  wor- 
thy of  more  consideration. 

5.  That  by  Babylon  is  intended  the  small  fort 
ci  that  name  which  formed  the  boundary  between 
Upper  and  lx)wer  Egypt  Its  site  is  marked  by 
the  modem  B  tbotd  in  the  Delta,  a  little  north  of 
Fostat,  or  old  Cairo.  According  to  Strabo  it  de- 
rived its  name  from  some  Babylonian  deserters  who 
hod  settletl  there.  In  his  time  it  was  the  head- 
quarters of  one  of  the  three  legions  which  garri- 
soned Egypt.  Josephus  {Ant,  ii.  15,  §  1)  says  it 
was  built  ou  the  site  of  Letopolis,  when  Cambyses 
Bobdued  I':<;j-pt.  That  this  is  the  Babylon  of  1  Pet. 
is  the  tradition  of  the  Coptic  Church,  and  is  main- 
tained by  Le  Clerc,  Mill,  Pearson,  and  others. 
There  is,  however,  no  proof  that  the  Apostle  Peter 
was  ever  in  Egypt,  and  a  very  slight  degree  of 
probability  is  crested  by  the  tradition  that  his  com- 
panion \fark  was  bishop  of  Alexandria. 

The  most  natural  supposition  of  all  is  that  by 
Babylon  is  intended  the  old  Babylon  of  Assyria, 
which  was  largely  inhabited  by  Jews  at  the  time 
in  question  (Joseph.  Ani.  xv.  3,  §  1 ;  PhUo,  De  Virt. 
p.  1023,  ed.  Franc.  1691).  'The  only  argument 
against  this  view  is  the  n^ative  evidence  firom  the 
silence  of  historians  as  to  St.  Peter's  having  vis- 
ited the  Assyrian  Babylon,  but  this  cannot  be 
allowed  to  have  much  weight.  Lightfoot's  remarks 
are  very  sugs^estive.  In  a  sermon  preached  at  St. 
Mary's,  Cambridge  ( Works,  ii.  1144,  Eng.  folio  ed. ), 
he  muntained  that  Babylon  of  Assyria  is  intended, 
because  "  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  knots  of  Jews 
in  the  world,"  and  St.  Peter  was  the  minister  of 
the  circumcision.  Again,  he  adds,  *'  Bosor  (2  Pet. 
ii.  15)  speaks  Peter  in  Babylon,"  it  being  the 
Chakiee  or  Syriac  pronunciation  of  Pethor  in  Num. 
zxii.  5.  This  last  argument  has  not,  perhaps,  much 
wd^t,  as  the  same  pronunciation  may  have  char- 
acterized the  dialect  of  Judsea.  BenUey  gave  his 
suffrage  in  Ceivor  of  the  ancient  Babylon,  quoting 
Jowph.  c.  Ap.  i.  7  {CiiL  Sacr.  p.  81,  ed.  Ellis). 

W.  A.  W. 

•  The  writer  above  has  mentioned  English 
names  only.  Of  German  writers  who  hold  that  the 
Babyfon  of  Assyria  is  meant  (1  Pet.  v.  13),  are 
Steiger  (on  Pet.  t'ird.  p.  23);  De  Wette  (h'xeg. 
Handb.  m  loc.);  Winer  {Reaho.  i.  124);  Credner 
{EinL  in  <liu  N.  T.,  p.  643);  Bleek  {Einl.  in  das 
N.  r.,  p.  607);  Neander  {PJiamung,  ii.  590); 
Fronmuller  (on  1  Peter  in  Lange's  Bibelwerky  p. 
^),  and  others.  Neander  thinlu  that  the  wife  of 
Peter  (o-uvtKKtKrfi)  is  meant  (1  Pet  v.  13),  and 
not  the  church  in  Babylon.  H. 

BAB'YLON,  in  the  Apocalypse,  is  the  sym- 
bolical name  by  which  Rome  is  denoted  (Rev.  xiv. 
8,  xvii.,  xviii.).  The  power  of  Rome  was  regarded 
by  the  Uiter  Jews  as  that  of  Babylon  by  their  fore- 
fathers (oomp.  Jer.  Ii.  7  with  Rev.  xiv.  8),  and 
hence,  whatever  the  people  of  Israel  be  understood 
to  symbolize,  Babyfon  represents  the  antagonistic 
principle.     [Revelation.]  W.  A.  W. 

BABYLCKNIANS  (>i^l?55,  bjypa? : 
BaBv\^ytoi''  Bnityhnii,  fUi  Bnbyhms).     The  in- 
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habitants  of  Babylon,  a  race  of  Shemitic  origin, 
who  were  among  the  colonists  planted  in  the  cities 
of  Samaria  by  the  conquering  Assyrians  (Ezr.  iv. 
9).  At  a  later  period,  when  the  warlike  Chald«- 
ans  acquired  the  predominance  in  the  7th  cent. 
B.  c,  the  names  Chaldiean  and  Babylonian  became 
almost  synonymous  (Ez.  xxiii.  14,  15;  comp.  Is. 
xlviii.  14,  20).  W.  A.  W. 

BABYLCNISH     GARMENT,    literaUy 

i^^y\  "^v^*  **^^  irouclKri''  paUium  cocci- 
noiiii)  "  robe  of  Shinar  "  (Josh.  vii.  21).  An  am- 
ple robe,  probably  made  of  the  skin  or  fiir  of  au 
animal  (comp.  Gen.  xxv.  25),  and  ornamented  with 
embroidery,  or  perhaps  a  variegated  garment  with 
figures  inwoven  in  the  fiuhion  for  which  the  Baby- 
fouians  were  celebhited.  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  1,  §  10) 
describes  it  as  "a  royal  mantle  {xXofi^^a  fiwri- 
Xciov),  all  woven  with  gold."  Tertullian  {De 
Habilu  muliebriy  c.  i.)  tells  us  that  while  the  Syr- 
ians were  celebrated  ibr  dyeing,  and  the  Phrygians 
for  patchwork,  the  Babylonians  inwove  their  colors. 
For  this  kind  of  tapestry  work  they  had  a  great  rep- 
utation (Pliny  viii.  74:  Cohrts  diversos  pictutxs 
intexere  Babylon  mtxime  cekbravit,  et  nomen  im' 
posuit).     Compare  also  Martial  {Ep.  viii.  28): 

Non  ego  praetulerim  Babylonica  pkta  auperbe 
Texta,  Seminunia  qun  variantur  acu ; 

and  the  Babylonia  peristromnta  of  Phuitus  {Stick, 
ii.  2,  54;  see  also  Joseph.  B,  J,  vii.  5,  §  5;  Plut. 
Af.  CatOj  iv.  5).  Perhaps  some  of  tlie  trade  in 
these  rich  a.taf&  between  Babylon  and  the  Phceni- 
cians  (Ez.  xxvii.  24)  passed  through  Jericho,  as 
well  as  the  gold  brought  by  the  caravans  of  Sheba, 
which  they  may  have  left  in  exchange  for  the  prod- 
I  uct«  of  its  fertile  soil  (Josh.  vii.  21).  [Jf.iucho.] 
Raahi  has  a  story  that  the  king  of  Babylon  had  a 
palace  at  Jericho,  probably  founded  on  the  fbct  that 
the  robe  of  the  king  of  Nineveh  (Jon.  iii.  6)  is 

called  n;;7^t?,  adderetk.  In  the  Berfshith  Rabba 
(§  85,  fol.'  75,  2,  quoted  by  Gill)  it  is  said  that  the 
robe  wa£  of  Babylonian  purple.  Another  story  in 
the  same  passage  is  that  the  king  of  Babyfon  had 
a  deputy  at  Jericho  who  sent  him  dates,  and  the 
king  in  return  sent  him  gifts,  among  which  was  a 
garment  of  Shinar.  Kimchi  (on  Josh.  vii.  21) 
quotes  the  opinions  of  R.  Chanina  bar  R.  Isaac 
that  the  Babyfonish  garment  was  of  Babylonian 
purple,  of  Rab  that  it  was  a  robe  of  fine  wool,  and 
of  Shemuel  that  it  was  a  cloak  washed  with  alum, 
which  we  learn  fh)m  Pliny  (xxxv.  52)  was  used  in 
dyeing  wool.  W.  A.  W. 

BA'CA,    THE    VALLEY    OF    C^D? 

S3^n  :  KoiA^  Tov  K\av$fA&yos  [Alex,  -/xoyos] ' 
ValHs  lacrymarum),  a  valley  somewhere  in  Pales 
tine,  through  which  the  exiled  Psalmist  sees  in  vis- 
ion the  pilgrims  passing  in  their  march  towards 
the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah  at  Zion  (Ps.  Uxxiv.  6). 
The  passage  seems  to  contain  a  play,  in  the  man- 
ner cMf  Hebrew  poetry,  on  the  name  of  the  trees 

(3 ^J21;  MuLBERRV)  ttom  which    the  valley 

probably  derived  its  name,  and  the  "  tears  "  (^D2l) 
shed  by  the  pilgrims  in  their  joy  at  their  approach 
to  Zion.  These  tears  were  so  abundant  as  to  turn 
the  dry  valley  in  which  the  Bacaim  trees  delighted 
(Niebuhr,  quoted  in  Winer,  s.  v.)  into  a  sf^ingy 

or  marshy  place  (^^s?!!).     That  the  valley  was  a 
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real  locality  ii  most  probable,  from  the  use  of  the 
definite  article  befi)re  the  name  (Gesen.  Thes.  p.  205 ). 

A  valley  of  the  same  name  (LxaJI  i^^'))  ^^ 

exists  in  the  Sinaitic  district  (Burck.  p.  619). 

The  rendering  of  the  Targum  is  Gehenna,  i.  e. 
the  Ge-Hinnom  or  ravine  below  Mount  2ion.  This 
locality  agrees  well  with  the  mention  of  Bocaim 
trees  in  2  Sam.  v.  23.  G. 

•  This  valley,  according  to  the  general  view  of 
interpreters  (Hengstenberg,  Tholuck,  Hupfeld )  is  not 
an  actual,  but  an  idealized  place.  Human  life  is  a 
pilgrimage  (Gen.  xl\ii.  9),  and  those  who  serve  God 
and  have  &ith  in  Him,  bear  cheerfully  its  hardships. 
His  people  find  cause  for  thanksgiving  and  joy  un- 
der circumstances  the  most,  adverse  and  trying  (2 
Cor.  vi.  4-10 ;  Philip,  iv.  6, 7 ).  The  later  lexicogra- 
phers (Dietrich,  Flint)  discard  the  old  etymology, 

and  derive  S^S  Arom  the  verb  K!?2,  to  flow  out^ 
tiickk.  Hupfeld  finds  no  allusion  to  the  mulberry 
tree  (which  complicates  needlessly  the  idea),  but 
only  a  mark  of  the  concinnity  of  the  figure:  the 
bitter  tears  become  to  us  as  it  were  fountains  of 
sweet  water  (Die  Psnlmen^  ii.  429).  Dr.  Robinson 
has  a  note  against  the  idea  of  a  proper  name  in  this 
passage  (PAyt.  Geoffi\  p.  124).  The  "valley  of 
the  t^adow  of  death  "  (Ps.  xxiii.  4)  is  no  doubt  a 
similar  expression.  H. 

BACCHIDES  {BaKxl9ris)y  »  fnend  of  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes  (Joseph.  AnL  xii.  10,  §  2)  and 
governor  of  Mesopotamia  {4y  r^  ir4pav  rod  wora- 
fiov,  1  Mace  vii.  8;  Joseph.  L  c),  who  was  com- 
minioned  by  Demetrius  Soter  to  investigate  the 
charges  which  Alcimus  preferred  against  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus.  He  confirmed  Alcimus  in  the  high  priest- 
hood, and  having  inflicted  signal  vengeance  on  the 
extreme  party  of  the  Assidieans  [Assidkans]  he 
returned  to  Antioch.  After  the  expulsion  of  Alci- 
mus and  the  defeat  and  death  of  Nicanor  he  led  a 
second  expedition  into  Judfea.  Judas  Maccabseus 
fell  in  the  battle  which  ensued  at  Laisa  (b.  c.  101 ) ; 
and  Bacchides  reestablished  the  supremacy  of  the 
Syrian  faction  (1  Mace.  ix.  25,  oi  iurtfifTs  AvSpts ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1,  §  1).  He  next  attempted  to  sur- 
prise Jonathan,  who  had  assumed  the  leadership 
of  the  national  party  after  the  death  of  Judas;  but 
Jonathan  escaped  across  the  Jordan.  Bacchides 
then  placed  garrisons  in  several  important  positions, 
and  took  hostages  for  the  security  of  the  present 
government.  Having  completed  the  pacification 
of  the  country «  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1,  5)  he  re- 
turned to  Demetrius  (a.  c.  160).  After  two  years 
he  came  back  at  the  request  of  the  Syrian  faction, 
in  the  hope  of  overpowering  Jonathan  and  Simon, 
who  still  maintained  a  small  force  in  the  desert; 
but  meeting  with  ill  success,  he  turned  against 
those  who  had  induced  him  to  undertake  the  expe- 
dition, and  sought  an  honorable  retreat.  When 
this  was  known  by  Jonathan  he  sent  envoys  to 
Bacchides  and  concluded  a  peace  (b.  c.  158)  with 
him,  acknowledging  him  as  governor  under  the 
Syrian  king,  while  Bacchides  pledged  himself  not 
to  enter  the  land  again,  a  condition  which  he  fidth- 
fidly  observed  (1  Maco.  vii.  ix.;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii 
10,  11;  xliL  1).  B.F.  W. 


a  In  1  Maoc  ix.  67,  his  return 
lo  tiM  death  of  Akimus. 
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BADGER-SKINS 

BACCHUUUS  {fioKxovpos''  Zncc'trm),ow 
of  the  "  holy  singers  **  (rwv  Upo^i/aKrwy)  who  had 
taken  a  foreign  wife  'l  Ksdr.  ix.  24).  No  name 
corresponding  with  this  is  traceable  in  the  parallel 
list  in  Kzra. 

BACCHUS.     [Dioi»Y8U8.] 

BACE^OR  iBouc^twp:  Bacenor),  apparent^ 
ly  a  captain  of  horse  in  the  army  of  Judas  Macca- 
b»us  (2  Mace.  xii.  35).  Or  possibly  rod  fiaicfiyo- 
pos  may  have  been  the  title  of  one  of  the  Jewish 
companies  or  squadrons. 

BACH'RITES,    THE     (^l^JaH:    LXX. 

omits  [in  most  MSS.;  Comp.  6  BexcpO*  f^"^- 
Becheritarwn)^  the  fiunily  of  Beciieb,  son  of 
Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi.  35).     [Beriah.] 

BADGER^KINS  (^T^^  ''^*'^^»  ^'^ 
tichAshim;  T  PJ?,  taduuh  (Ez.  xvi.  10):  UpfjM- 
ra  OcuclyBtya]  Aid.  ed.  ldvBiya\  Comp.  (/ivBiva^ 
aL  irrtrvpmi4ya  in  Ex.  xxv.  5;  Alex.  B4pfiara 
S,yia  in  Ex.  xxxv.  7;  bixivBo^'i  Aq.  and  Sym. 
iivde^a  in  Ez.  xvi.  10:  ptUa  ianthina^  ianthinm). 
The  Hebrew  tachath^  which  the  A.  V.  renders 
badger ^  occurs  in  connection  with  '(5r,  6iM  ("  skin,** 
"skins"),  in  Ex.  xxv.  6,  xxvi.  14,  xxxv.  7,  23, 
xxxvi.  19;  Num.  iv.  6,  8, 11,  12,  14,  25.  In  Ez. 
xvi.  10  tachash  occurs  without  ordth^  and  is  men- 
tioned as  the  substance  out  of  which  women^s  shoes 
were  made;  in  the  former  passages  the  tachash 
skim  are  named  in  relation  to  the  tabernacle,  ark, 
<&c.,  and  appear  to  have  formed  the  exterior  cover- 
ing of  these  sacred  articles.  There  is  much  ob- 
scurity as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  tachash. 
The  ancient  versions  seem  nearly  all  agreed  that  it 
denotes  not  an  animal,  but  a  cok>r,  either  black  or 
sky-blue;  amongst  the  names  of  those  who  adopt 
this  interpretation  are  Bochart  {Hiei'oz.  ii.  387), 
KosenmiiUer  {Schol.  ad  V.  T.,  Ex.  xxv.  5;  Ez. 
xvi.  10),  Bynseus  (rfe  Calcets  Hebrctorwn^  lib.  L 
ch.  3),  Scheuchzer  {Phys.  Sacr.  in  Ex.  xxv.  5), 
Parkhurst  (Heb.  Ltx.  s.  v.),  who  observes  that  "an 
outermost  covering  for  the  tabernacle  of  azure  or 
sky-blue  was  very  proper  to  represent  the  sky  or 
azure  boundary  of  the  system.*'  Some  versions, 
as  the  Gennan  of  Luther  and  the  A.  V.,  led  i^ 
parently  by  the  Chaldee,^  and  perhaps  by  a  certain 
similarity  of  sound  between  the  words  tachash^ 
tnxm^  dachsy  have  supposed  that  the  badger  {melts 
taxus)  is  denoted;  but  this  is  cleariy  an  error,  for 
the  badger  is  not  found  in  the  Bible  lands.  Otli- 
ers,  as  Gesner  and  Harenberg  (in  Musceo  Bretn. 
ii.  312),  have  thought  that  some  kind  of  wolf, 
known  by  the  Greek  name  9<&s  ai>d  the  Arabic 
Shaghul,  u  intended.^  Hasseus  (in  Dissert.  Phtl- 
ohg.  Sylloge,  diss.  ix.  §  17)  and  BUsching,  in  his 
prdace  to  the  Epitome  of  Scheuchzer's  Physic.a 
Sacra^  are  of  opinion  that  tachash  denotes  a  ceta- 
cean animal,  the  Trichechus  manatus  of  linnvus, 
which,  however,  is  only  found  in  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  Others  with  Sebald  Kau  ( CommenL 
de  its  qua  ex  Arab,  in  usum  Tabemac.  fuerunt 
repetita^  Tny.  ad  Rhen.  1753,  ch.  ii.)  are  in  favor 
of  tachash  representing  some  kind  of  seal  {Phoca 
vituUnay  Linn.).  Dr.  Geddes  ( CriL  Rem.  Ex.  xxv. 
5)  is  of  the  same  opinion.     Gesenius  understands 


superbtt  in  coloribus  multis"  (Boxtorf;  Ltx.  Rob. 

s.  v.). 
I.  kftV«*^^^    M  ^     ^.,x_       .^         j^  ^  I      c  "The  ^.i?  of  the  Greeks  Is  certainly  the  jaekal "• 

*  WJ'QPD,  ^  taxus,  sie  dietns    quia    gaudet  ^\  ^canis  Aureus).  ^^ 
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i  <«  kind  of  seal  or  badger,  or  other  similar  ( ! ) 
creatore.**  Of  modem  writers  Dr.  Kitto  (Pict. 
Bible  on  Ex.  xiv.  5)  thinks  that  tachath  denotes 
some  clean  animal,  as  in  all  probability  the  skin  of 
an  unclean  animal  would  not  have  been  used  for 
the  sacred  coverings.  Col.  H.  Smith  {Ctfc.  Bib, 
IJL  [Ist  ed.]  art.  Badger)^  with  much  pbusibility, 
conjectures  that  tnchnsh  refers  to  some  ruminant 
of  the  Aigooerine  or  Daiiialine  grou{)s,  as  these 
animidg  are  known  to  the  natives  under  the  names 
oi  pacastty  tfiacnsse  (varieties,  he  says,  of  the  word 
tachaah)^  and  have  a  deep  gray,  or  slaty  {hysginus) 
colored  skin.  Dr.  Robinson  on  this  subject  {Bib. 
Ret.  i.  171)  writes:  "The  superior  of  the  convent 
at  Sinai  procured  for  me  a  pur  of  the  sandals  usu- 
ally worn  by  the  Bedawtn  of  the  peninsula,  made 
of  the  thick  skin  of  a  fish  which  is  caught  in  the 
Red  Sea.  The  Arabs  around  the  convent  called  it 
Tun^  but  could  give  no  farther  account  of  it  than 
that  it  is  a  large  fish,  and  is  eaten.  It  is  a  species 
of  Halicore,  named  by  Ehrenberg"  {Symb.  Phys. 
Mammal,  ii.)  HaUcora  Hemprichii.  The  skin  is 
clumsy  and  coarse,  and  might  answer  very  well  for 
the  external  covering  of  the  tabernacle  which  was 
constructed  at  Sinai,  but  would  seem  hardly  a  fit- 
ting material  for  the  ornamental  sandals  belonging 
to  the  costly  attire  of  high-bom  dames  in  Palestine, 
described  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel "  (xvi.  10). 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  ancient  ver- 
sions have  interpreted  the  word  tnch'ish  to  mean  a 
color,  an  explanation  which  has,  as  Gesenius  re- 
marks, no  ground  either  in  the  et}'mology  or  in  the 
cognate  languages.  Whatever  is  the  substance  in- 
dicated by  tachash,  it  is  evident  from  Ex.  xxxv.  23, 
that  it  was  some  material  in  frequent  use  amongst 
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Nostrils. 


The^7«. 


Hilicor*  Tabemaculij  with  enlarged  drawing  of  the 


the  Israelites  during  the  Exodus,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sentences  where  the  name  occurs  (for 
the  word  drd^,  "  skins,"  is  always,  with  one  excep- 


a  According  to  Ehrenberg,  the  Arabs  on  the  coast 
call  this  animal  Naka  and  Lottikm.  Arabian  natural- 
ists applied  the  term  en*an  cdma^  ^  man  of  th«i  sea," 
CO  this  creature. 

fr  RoeenmUller(&Ao/.  in  V.  T.  on  Ex.  xxv.  6)  ques- 

tiona  the  use  of  the  AraUo  words  ijMb^(>  {dwJuas) 
16 


tion,  repeated  with  t4ichn9h\  seems  to  Imply  th.at 
the  skin  of  some  animal  and  not  a  color  is  denoted 
by  it.  The  Arabic  duchns  or  Uiclias  denotes  a 
dolphin,  but  in  all  probability  is  not  restricted  in 
its  application,  but  may  refer  to  either  a  seal  or  a 
cetacean.^  The  skin  of  the  Halicore,  from  ita 
hardness,  would  be  well  suited  for  making  soles  for 
shoes ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Uie  Arabs 
near  Cape  Mussendum  apply  the  skin  of  these 
animals  for  a  similar  purpose  (Col.  H.  Smith,  I.  c). 
The  Halicore  Tcdfemaculi  is  found  in  the  Ked  Sea, 
and  was  observed  by  Riippell  {Mas.  Senck.  i.  113, 
t.  6),  who  gave  the  animal  the  above  name,  on  the 
coral  banks  of  the  Abyssinian  coast.  Or  perhaps 
tadiosh  may  denote  a  seal,  the  skin  of  which  ani- 
mal would  suit  all  the  demands  of  the  Scriptural 
allusions.  Pliny  (//.  .V.  ii.  55)  says  seal-skins 
were  used  as  coverings  for  tents;  but  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  come  to  any  satis£Etctory  conclusion  in 
an  attempt  to  identify  the  animal  denoted  by  the 
Hebrew  word.  W.  H. 

BAG  is  the  rendering  of  several  words  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  L  (D'^l^'^nn  :  ^^ao- 
KOS'  SICCUS.)  ChdHttm,  the  "bags"  m  which 
>faaman  bound  up  the  two  talents  of  silver  for  Ge- 
hazi  (2  K.  v.  23),  probably  so  caUed,  according  to 
Gesenius,  fh)m  their  long,  cone-like  shape.  The 
word  only  occurs  besides  in  Is.  iii.  22  (A.  V.  **crisp- 
ing-pins  "),  and  there  denotes  the  reticules  carried 
by  the  Hebrew  ladies. 

2.  (3^?  :  fidpfftmrosj  fiapffdrioy  '-  sacctduSj 
sacceUus.)  C?»,  a  bag  for  carrying  weights  (Deut. 
xxv.  13;  Prov.  xvi.  11 ;  Mic.  vi.  11),  also  used  as  a 
purse  (Prov.  i.  14;  Is.  xlvi.  6). 

3.  C*/?  :  K^iov:  ptra.)  0?fi, translated  "bag" 
in  1  Sam.  xvii.  40,  49,  is  a  word  of  most  general 
meaning,  and  is  generally  rendered  "vessel"  or 
** instmment."  In  Gen.  xlii.  25,  it  is  the  "sack  " 
in  which  Jacob's  sons  carried  the  com  which  they 
brought  from  Egypt;  and  in  1  Sam.  ix.  7,  xxi.  5, 
it  denotes  a  bag  or  wallet  for  carrying  food  (A.  V. 
"vessel";  comp.  Jud.  x.  5,  xiii.  10,  15).  The 
shepherd's  "bag"  which  David  had  seems  to  have 
been  worn  by  him  as  necessary  to  his  calling,  and 
was  probably,  fipom  a  comparison  of  Zech.  xi.  15, 
16  (where  A.  V.  "  instruments  "  is  the  same  word), 
for  the  purpose  of  carrjing  the  lambs  which  were 
unable  to  walk,  or  were  lost,  and  contained  materi- 
als for  healing  such  as  were  sick  and  binding  up 
those  that  were  broken  (comp.  Ez.  xxxiv.  4,  16). 

4.  (n'l"lV:  MtffiiosyZfiriJi6s'  sncculus.)  TsS- 
r(V,  properly  a  « bundle "  (Gen.  xlu.  35;  1  Sam. 
xxv.  29),  appears  to  have  been  used  by  travellers 
for  carrying  money  during  a  long  journey  (I'rov 
vii.  20;  Hag.  i.  6;  comp.  Luke  xii.  33-  Tob.  ix. 
5).  In  such  "bundles"  the  priests  bound  up  the 
money  which  was  contributed  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Temple  under  Jehoiada  (2  K.  xii.  10,  A.  V. 
"  put  up  in  bags  ").  The  "  bag  "  {y\<»<r<r6Kotioy: 
locuU)  which  Judas  carried  was  probably  a  small 
box  or  chest  (John  xii.  6,  xiii.  29).     The  Greek 


<^°d  iiM^kVj  (twhas),  as  applying  to  the  dolphin 
or  the  seal  promiscuously.  The  common  Arabic  name 
for  the  dolphin  is  ^jJU(^  (duifin).  Perhaps,  th«r»> 
fore,  duehas  and  tuchas  had  a  wide  signlflcatlon. 
The  Hebrew  tTPri  is  of  obscure  origin. 
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word  is  tlie  same  as  that  used  in  the  LXX.  for 
"chest"  in  2  Chr.  xxiv.  8,  10,  11,  and  criginally 
fdgnified  a  box  used  bj  musicians  for  carrying];  the 
inouth-pieoes  of  their  instruments.      W.  A.  W. 

BA'GO  (Bay<6;  [Vat.  Bayou;  Alex.]  Bayo: 
Vulg.  omits),  1  Esdr.  viii.  40.     [Bigvai.] 

BAGO' AS*  {Baydfos:  [Old  Lat.]  Bagoas, 
[Vulg.]  Vagao),  Jud.  xii.  11,  [13.]  The  name  is 
said  to  be  equivalent  to  eunuch  in  Persian  (Plin. 
ff.  N.  xiii.  4,  9).  Comp.  Burmann  ad  Ovid.  Am. 
U.  2,  1.  B.  F.  W. 

BAG'OI  [3  syl.]  (Bayoi  [Vat  Boaai] :  Zo- 
roar)y  1  Esdr.  v.  14.     [Bigvai.] 

BAHARU'MITE,  THE.  [Bahurim.] 
BAHU'BIM  (Dn^n?  and  D'^^fl? 
[tfoung  men^  or  warriors] :  Bapcuctfi  [2  Sam.  iii.  16, 
elsewhere  Baovpi/i]  Vat  2  Sam.  iii.  16,  Bapcucfti 
xvi.  5,  xix.  16,  Baovpufi;  xvii.  18,  Baopei/i;  2  K. 
ii.  8.  BctBovptifi  (and  so  Alex.)] ;  Alex,  [elsewhere] 
Baovpttfii  Joseph.  Boxowp^ J  wid  Boowpfv:  Bahu- 
rim),  a  village,  the  slight  notices  remiuning  of 
which  connect  it  almost  exclusively  vrith  the  flight 
of  David.  It  was  apparently  on  or  close  to  the* 
road  leading  up  from  the  Jordan  valley  to  Jerusa- 
lem. Shimei  Uie  son  of  Gera  resided  here  (1  K. 
ii.  8),  and  from  the  village,  when  David  having 
left  the  **  top  of  the  mount  **  behind  him  was  mak- 
ing his  way  down  the  eastern  slopes  of  Olivet  into 
the  Jordan  valley  below,  Shimei  issued  forth,  and 
running  along  (Joseph.  ^iaTp4x<ov)  on  the  side  or 
"rib"  of  the  hill  orer  against  the  king's  party, 
flung  his  stones  uid  dust  and  foul  abuse  (xvi.  6), 
with  a  virulence  which  is  to  this  day  exhibited  in 
the  East  towards  fallen  greatness,  however  eminent 
it  may  previously  have  been.  Here  in  the  court 
of  a  house  was  the  well  in  which  Jonathan  and 
Ahimaaz  eluded  their  pursuers  (xvii.  18).  In  his 
account  of  the  occurrence,  Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  9, 
§  7)  distinctly  states  that  Bahurim  lay  off"  the  main 
road  (irotSej  iKrpavivTts  rr^s  bZov\  which  agrees 
wen  with  the  account  of  Shimei's  behavior.  Here 
Phaltid,  the  husband  of  Michal,  bade  farewell  to 
his  wife  when  on  her  return  to  King  David  at  He- 
bron (2  Sam.  iii.  10).  Bahurim  must  have  been 
very  near  the  south  boundary  of  Ikiyamin,  but  it 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  lists  in  Joshua,  nor  is  any 
explanation  given  of  its  being  Bergamite,  as  from 
Shimei's  residing  there  we  may  conclude  it  was. 
In  the  Targum  Jonathan  on  2  Sam.  xvi.  5,  we  find 

it  given  as  Almon  (^^^  7^«  ^^^  ^®  situation 
of  Almon  (see  Josh.  xxi.  18)  will  not  at  all  suit 
the  requirements  of  Bahurim.  Dr.  Barclay  con- 
jectures that  the  place  lay  where  some  ruins  still 
exist  close  to  a  Wady  Butoaby^  which  runs  in  a 
straight  cnmse  for  3  miles  from  Olivet  directly 
towards  Jordan,  oflering  the  nearest,  though  not 
the  best  route  (Barclay,  563,  4). 

.AzMAVETH  "the  BarhumiteV    ('*^n"^2n 
6  Bap9iafjdT7i5'^  [Vat  Bapcuc^jutrriil]  Alex.  Ba- 
pc0/iwnis'  [de  Berami]  2  Sam.  xxiii.  81),  or  "  the 

Baharumite"  O^^'^n^H:  6  Baptafjd;  [Vat 
Bctp/ifip'^  Alex.  Bapaafu''  BauramiUs]  1  Chr.  xi. 
83),  one  of  the  heroes  of  David^s  guard,  is  the 
only  native  of  Bahurim  that  we  hear  of  except 
Shimei.  G. 

BA'JITH  (n'JSn,  with  the  definite  article, 
^the  boose"),  referring  not  to  •  plaoe  of  this 
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name,  but  to  the  "temple"  of  the  fidse  gods  of 
Moab,  as  opposed  to  the  "high  places"  in  the 
same  sentence  (Is.  xv.  2,  and  compare  xvi.  12). 
The  allusion  has  been  supposed  to  be  to  Beth-Baal- 
meon,  or  Beth-diblathaim,  which  are  named  in  Jer. 
xlviii.  22,  as  here,  with  Dibon  and  Nebo.  But 
this  is  mere  corgecture,  and  the  conclusion  of  Ge- 
senius  is  as  abm'e  {Jesain,  ad  loc.);  LXX.  Kvnrtia- 
$f  iip*  iatnovs'  Atcendit  domm.  G. 

BAKBAK'KAB  ("li!?r?  [perh.  wasUnff 
of  the  mourU]:  BaKfiaxdp  [Vat  Bcucap:]  Bac- 
bacar\  a  Levite,  apparently  a  descendant  of  Asaph 
(1  C:iu-.  ix.  15). 

BAK'BUK  (^S|721  [bottle]  :  BaKfio{,K; 
[Vat  BcucKovKf  Btucfiov:]  Bacbuc).  "Children 
of  Bakbuk "  were  among  the  Nethinim  who  re- 
turned from  captivity  wi&  Zerubbabd  (Ezr.  ii.  51 ; 
Neh.  viL  53).  [The  name  corresponds  to  Acub, 
1  Esdr.  v.  31.] 

BAKBUKI'AH  (^^^71^^  [iDosiingfrom 
Jehovah] :  LXX.  omits  [in  most^MSS.,  but  FA.'» 
Bcuc$aKtaSy  Box fiouasi  Comp.  BoKye^os,  Btucfia- 
Kias*'  Becbecia]).  L  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Ne- 
hemiah  (Neh.  xi.  17.  xii.  9). 

2.  [FA.s  Comp.  Bauc$aKias.]  A  Levite  porter, 
apparentlj^a  diflierent  person  from  the  preceding 
(Neh.  xii.  25). 

BAKING.     [Bread.] 

BAXAAM  (CP^S,  t.  e.  BUeam:  BoKad/i; 
Joseph.  BdKafios'  Balaam),  a  man  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  introduced  in  Numbers  (xxii. 
5)  as  the  son  of  Beor.  He  bebnged  to  the  Mid- 
ianites,  and  perhaps  as  the  prophet  of  his  people 
possessed  the  same  authority  that  Moses  did  among 
the  Israelites.  At  any  rate  he  is  mentioned  in 
conjunction  with  the  five  kings  of  Midlan,  appar- 
ently as  a  person  of  the  same  rank  (Num.  xxxi.  8 ; 
cf.  xxxi.  16).  He  seems  to  have  lived  at  Pethor, 
which  is  said  at  Deut.  xxiii.  4,  to  have  been  ft  city 

of  Mesopotamia  (D^rH?  ^1^)-  He  himsdf 
speaks  of  being  "  brought  finom  Aram  out  of  the 
noountains  of  the  East"  (Num.  xxiii.  7).     The 

reading,  therefi)re,    y\ll.V  '»52,  instead  of  ^D5 

'^^  Vy  which  at  Num.  xxiL  5  is  fbund  m  some 
MSS.,  and  is  adopted  by  the  Samaritan,  Syriac, 
and  Vulgate  versions,  need  not  be  preferred,  as  the 
Ammonites  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  extended  so 
fiir  as  the  Euphrates,  which  is  probably  the  river 
alluded  to  in  this  place.  The  name  Balaam,  ac- 
cording to  Gesenius  [and  Fiirst]  is  compounded 

of  v2l  and  C^,  "  non-populus,  fortasae  L  q.  per- 

egrinus;"  according  to  Vitringa  it  is  rV3.  and 

nV,  the  lord  of  the  people ;  according  to  Simo- 

w»»  ^  .  w^  *nd  DVj  '*«  destruction  of  iJie  people. 
There  is  a  Bela,  the  son  of  Beor,  mentioned  Gen. 
xxxvi  32,  as  the  first  king  of  Edom.  Balaam  is 
called  in  2  Pet  ii.  15,  "the  son  of  Bosor: "  this 
Lightfoot  ( Works,  vii.  80)  thinks  a  Chaldaism  for 
Beor,  and  infers  that  St  Peter  was  then  in  Baby- 
lon. Balaam  is  one  of  those  instances  which 
meet  us  in  Scripture,  of  persons  dwelling  among 
heathens,  but  possessing  a  certain  knowledge  of  the 
one  true  God.  He  was  endowed  with  a  greatei 
than  ordinary  knowledge  of  God;  he  was  possessed 
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3f  high  gifts  of  intellect  and  genius;  he  had  the 
intuition  of  truth,  and  could  see  into  the  life  of 
things,  —  in  short,  he  was  a  poet  and  i  prophet 
Moreover,  he  confessed  that  all  these  superior  ad- 
vantages were  not  his  own,  but  derived  from  God, 
and  were  his  gift.     And  thus,  doubtless,  he  had 
won  for  himself  among  his  oont^nporaries  fiur  and 
wide  a  high  reputation  for  wisdom  and  sanctity. 
It  was  believed  that  he  whom  he  blessed  was 
blessed,  and  he  whom  he  cursed  was  cursed.    Elat- 
ed, however,  by  his  fiune  and  his  spiritual  eleva- 
tion, he  had  begun  to  conceive  that  these  gifts  were 
his  own,  and  tbit  they  might  be  used  to  the  ftur- 
theranoe  of  his  own  ends.     He  could  make  mer- 
chandise of  them,  and  might  acquire  riches  and 
honor  by  means  of  them.     A  custom  existed  among 
many  nations  of  antiquity  of  devoting  enemies  to 
destruction  before  entering  upon  a  war  with  them. 
At  this  time  the  Israelites  were  marching  forward 
to  the  occupation  of  Palestme:  they  were  now  en- 
camped in  the  plains  of  Moab,  on  the  esst  of  Jor- 
dan, by  Jericho.     Balak,  the  king  of  Moab,  having 
witnened  the  discomfiture  of  Us  neighbors,  the 
Amoritee,  by  this  people,  entered  into  a  league  with 
the  Midianites  against  them,  and  dispatched  mes- 
sengers to  Balaam  with  the  rewards  of  (Kvinaiion 
in  their  hands.     We  see  from  this,  therefore,  that 
Balaam  vras  in  the  habit  of  using  his  wisdom  as  a 
trade,  and  of  mingling  with  it  devices  of  his  own 
by  which  he  imposed  upon  others,  and  perhaps  par- 
tially deceived  himself.     When  the  dders  of  Moab 
and  Midian  told  him  thdr  message,  he  seems  to 
have  had  some  misgivings  as  to  the  lavrfulness  of 
their  request,  for  he  invited  them  to  tarry  the  night 
with  him,  that  he  might  learn  how  the  Lord  would 
regard   it.     These  misgivings  were  confirmed  by 
the  express  prohibiUon  of  CkKl  upon  hb  journey. 
Balaam  n^rted  the  answer,  and  the  messengers 
of  Balak  returned.     The  king  of  Moab,  however, 
not  deterred  by  this  failure,  sent  again  more  and 
more  honorable  princes  to  Balaam,  with  the  prom- 
ise that  he  shouM  be  promoted  to  very  great  honor 
upon  complying  with  his  request.     The  prophet 
again  refused,  but  notwithstanding  invited  the  em- 
bassy to  tarry  the  night  with  him,  that  he  might 
know  what  the  Lord  would  say  unto  him  further; 
and  thus  by  his  importunity  he  extorted  from  God 
the  permission  he  desired,  but  was  warned  at  the 
same  time  that  his  actions  would  be  overruled  ac- 
cording to  the  Divine  will     Balaam  therefore  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey  vnth  the  messengers  of  Ba- 
lak.   But  God's  anger  was  kindled  at  this  mani- 
festation of  determined  self-will,  and  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  stood  in  the  way  for  an  adversary  against 
him.     The  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Be  ye  not  like 
to  horse  and  mule  which  have  no  understanding, 
whose  mouths  must  be  hdd  with  bit  and  bridle, 
lest  they  fall  upon  thee,"  had  they  been  familiar  to 
Balaam,  would  have  come  home  to  him  with  most 
tremendous  force;  for  never  have  they  received  a 
more  forcible  illustration  than  the  comparison  of 
Balaam's  conduct  to  his  Maker  with  his  treatment 
of  his  ass,  affords  us.     The  wisdom  with  which  the 
tractable  brute  was  allowed  to  *<  speak  with  man's 
voice,"  and  "  forbid  "  the  untractable  >'  madness  of 
the  prophet,"  is  palpable  and  conspicuous.     He 
was  taught,  moreover,  that  even  she  had  a  spiritual 
perception  to  which  he,  though  a  prophet,  was  a 
stranger;  and  when  his  eyes  were  opened  to  beholdi 
the  angel  of  the  Lord,  <*  he  bowed  down  his  head 
and  M  flat  on  his  &ce."     It  is  hardly  necessary 
k>  suppose,  as  some  do,  among  whom  are  Hengsten- 
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beig  and  Leibnitz,  that  the  event  hero  referred  to 
happened  only  in  a  trance  or  vision,  though  sueh 
an  opinion  might  seem  to  be  supported  by  the  &ct 

that  our  transhitors  render  the  word  ^  J2  in  xxiv. 

4,  16,  ^* falling  irtio  a  trance^'*  whereas  no  other 
idea  than  that  of  simple  faUitig  is  conveyed  by  it 
St.  Peter  refers  to  it  as  a  real  historical  event: 
**the  dumb  ass,  speaking  with  man's  voice,  forbad 
the  madness  of  the  prophet "  (2  Pet,  ii.  16).  We 
are  not  told  how  tiiese  things  happened,  but  that 
they  <£i  happen,  and  that  it  pleased  God  thus  to 
interfere  on  behalf  of  His  elect  peoiile,  and  to  bring 
forth  from  the  genius  of  a  self-willed  prophet,  who 
thought  that  his  talents  were  his  own,  strains  <tf 
poetry  bearing  upon  the  destiny  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion and  the  church  at  large,  which  are  not  sur- 
passed throughout  the  Mosaic  records.  It  is 
evident  that  Balaam,  although  acquainted  with 
God,  was  desirous  of  throwing  an  air  of  mystery 
round  his  wisdom,  from  the  instructions  he  gave 
Balak  to  oflfer  a  bullock  and  a  ram  on  the  seven 
altars  he  everywhere  prepared  for  him;  but  he 
seems  to  have  thought,  also,  that  these  sacrifioes 
would  be  of  some  avail  to  cliange  the  mind  of  the 
Almighty,  because  he  pleads  the  merit  of  than  (xxiii. 
4),  and  after  experiencing  their  impotency  to  efiect 
such  an  object,  "  he  went  no  more,"  we  are  told. 

to  seek  for  enchantments  "  (xxiv.  1).  His  relig- 
ion, therefore,  was  probably  such  as  would  be  the 
fiattural  result  of  a  general  acquaintance  with  God 
not  confirmed  by  any  covenant.  He  knew  Him  as 
the  fountain  of  wisdom,  how  to  worship  Him  he 
could  merely  guess  from  the  customs  in  vogue  at 
the  Ume.  Sacrifices  had  been  used  by  the  patri- 
archs; to  what  extent  they  were  Sclent  could  only 
be  surmised.  There  is  an  allusion  to  Balaam  in 
the  prophet  Micah  (vi.  5),  where  Bishop  Butler 
thinks  that  a  conversation  is  preserved  which  oc- 
curred between  him  and  the  king  of  Moab  upon 
thb  occasion.  But  such  an  opinion  is  hardly  ten- 
able, if  we  bear  in  mind  that  Balak  is  nowhere 
represented  as  consulting  Bahuun  upon  the  accept- 
able mode  of  worshipping  God,  and  that  the  direc- 
tions found  in  Micah  are  of  quite  an  opposite  char- 
acter to  those  which  were  given  by  the  son  of  Beor 
upon  the  high  places  of  Baal.  The  prophet  is 
recounting  "  the  righteousness  of  the  Lord  "  in  de- 
livering Hu  people  out  of  the  hand  of  Moab  under 
Balak,  and  at  the  mention  of  his  name  the  history 
of  Balaam  comes  back  upon  his  mind,  and  he  is 
led  to  make  those  noble  reflections  upon  it  which 
occur  m  the  foUowing  verses.  **  I'he  doctrine  of 
Balaam  "  is  spoken  of  in  Rev.  ii.  14,  where  an  allu- 
sion has  been  supposed  to  Nt/c<JAao$i  the  founder 
of  the  sect  of  the  Nicolaitans,  mentioned  in  v.  15. 
these  two  names  being  probably  nmilar  in  signifi- 
cation. Though  the  utterance  of  Balaam  vras  over- 
ruled so  that  he  could  not  curse  the  children  of 
Israel,  he  nevertheless  suggested  to  the  Moabites 
the  expedient  of  sedudng  them  to  commit  fornica- 
tion. The  efllect  of  this  is  recorded  in  ch.  xxv 
A  battle  was  afterwards  fought  against  the  Midian 
ites,  in  which  Balaam  sided  with  them,  and  was 
slain  by  the  sword  of  the  people  whom  he  had  en- 
deavored to  curse  (Num.  xxxi.  8).  (Gomp.  Bish- 
op Butler's  Sermons,  serm.  vii.;  Ewald,  Gesch.  det 
roOeet  Israel,  ii.  277.)  S.  L. 

•  There  are  but  two  views  that  can  well  be  taken 
of  this  miracle  of  <«  the  dumb  ass  speaking."  Did 
God  exert  such  an  influence  upon  the  heust  that 
it  saw  his  messenger  which  men  did  not  see,  and 
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withoat  t  maoning  mind  distinctly  uttered  the 
words  of  a  rational  being?  or  did  God  exert  such 
an  influence  upon  Balaam  that  the  reproof  of  the 
messenger  of  God  and  the  beast  on  which  he  rode 
sounded  in  his  ears  and  sunk  into  his  heart?  In 
either  caae  the  occurrences  were  realities  to  BalaiAi, 
and  were  the  result  of  a  direct  interposition  of  God, 
more  ;Kr^xi6/e  on  the  former,  but  not  less  real  on 
the  latter  suppoution. 

The  arguments  for  the  sub(jective  view  (as  rep- 
resented by  llioluckf  Hengstenberg  and  others)  on 
Balaam  are  the  following:  1.  The  usual  manner 
in  which  God  revealed  himself  in  that  age  was  by 
visions  and  dreams,  and  we  have  no  evidence  that 
he  ever  revealed  himself  otherwise  to  Balaam,  whilst 
in  the  first  two  cases  he  waited  until  after  night, 
the  proper  season  for  visions  and  dreams,  before  he 
gave  his  answer.  2.  No  astonishment  is  indicated 
at  the  communication  of  the  ass,  or  respect  such 
as  we  should  naturally  expect  to  be  exhibited  to 
such  a  messenger  of  God.  On  the  other  hand  he 
says  in  his  impatience,  **  Because  thou  hast  mocked 
me,  I  would  there  were  a  sword  in  my  hand,  for 
now  wouki  I  kill  thee."  3.  At  the  time  of  the 
revdation,  Balaam's  two  servants  (Num.  xxii.  22) 
and  probably  the  Moabitish  messengers  (xxii.  35) 
were  with  him,  and  yet  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  cognizant  of  any  conmiunication  to  the  ex- 
termd  senses  of  Balaam.  4.  Balaam  himself  did 
not  perceive  the  messenger  of  God  which  proved  so 
formidable  an  obstruction  to  the  ass  until  after  its 
expostulation,  and  God  had  opened  his  eyes.  Com- 
pare similar  language  as  preparatory  to  a  vision,  or 
internal  illumination,  in  2  K.  vi.  17 ;  Ps.  cxix.  18. 

In  opposition  to  this  view  it  may  be  said:  (a.) 
*'  Tills  occurs  in  a  Historical  Book,  and  unless  it 
is  expressly  stated,  we  should  not  interpret  these 
occurrences  as  seen  in  vision."  But  we  reply,  that 
God  so  often  revealed  himself  in  mions,  and  they 
were  so  unquestionably  rehed  upon,  that  the  authors 
of  the  Historical  Books  of  the  Bible  do  not  consider 
it  necessary  to  state  in  what  way  a  particuhir 
revelation  is  made.  Compare  Gen.  xxii.  3;  xzviii. 
12  ff.,  xxxii.  2,  and  many  other  passages.  (6.)  "  We 
cannot  draw  the  line  of  demarkation  between  what 
was  seen  in  vision,  and  what  occurred  before  the 
eyes  of  all.*'  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  do 
this;  one  mode  is  as  vmI  as  the  other;  it  is  enough 
when  what  is  narrated  belongs  to  the  sphere  of 
ordinary  experience,  that  we  then  understand  it  of 
external  events,  (c.)  **  The  language  in  Num.  xxiL 
28,  as  well  as  in  2  Pet  ii.  16,  imphes  a  direct  oral 
communication."  But  it  is  not  necessarj  to  so  in- 
terpret it.  There  was  a  direct  communication  in* 
the  way  of  reproof  ftx>m  (M  to  Balaam,  and  it 
matters  little  whether  Ckxl  put  the  sound  of  words 
into  the  mouth  of  the  dumb  beast,  or  into  the  ears 
of  Balaam  as  coming  fix>m  the  beast 

R,  D.  C.  R, 

*  The  sin  of  Balaam  was  one  of  peculiar  aggra- 
\'ation,  and  is  characterized  as  such  in  2  Pet  ii.  15, 
16,  and  Jude  11.  To  see  his  conduct  in  its  true 
light,  we  must  call  to  mind  the  geography  of  the 
scene.  This  pn>fessed  servant  and  prophet  of  Jeho- 
vah was  standing  at  the  time  on  one  of  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Abarim  beyond  the  Jordan,  from  which 
Moses  was  permitted  to  behold  the  Land  of  Promise 
just  before  his  death.  For  the  range  of  view  under 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  from  that  position,  see  under 
Nbbo  (Amer.  ed.).  Standing  there,  Balaam  was 
on  a  mount  consecrated  to  pagan  worship  and 
thronged  with  idolaters.     On  his  left  hand  he  sees 
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the  dark  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  with  its  bhck  and 
desolate  shores,  which  were  recognized  among  all 
the  eastern  tribes  as  a  monument  of  God's  wrath 
against  the  impious  and  ungodly.  On  the  right  he 
sees  the  land  of  the  Amorites,  whom  Jehovah  had 
just  overthrown  as  proof  of  His  power  and  purpose 
to  destroy  the  wicked  and  to  give  the  victory  to  His 
people.  In  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  lies  spread 
out  before  him  the  camp  of  Israel,  divided  accord- 
ing to  their  tribes,  in  the  midst  of  which  b  seen 
the  tabernacle  of  God,  above  which  hangs  the  pillar 
of  cloud ;  whUe  in  the  distance  beyond  the  camp 
his  eyes  rest  upon  the  land  which  he  knew  to  be 
promised  to  the  people  of  Israel.  Yet  even  in  this 
situation,  amid  so  much  adapted  to  show  him  how 
karM  a  thing  it  is  to  sin  against  the  Infinite  One, 
he  dared,  for  the  reward  with  which  Balak  tempted 
his  avarice,  to  abuse  his  office  as  a  holy  prophet 
and  to  attonpt,  once  and  again,  to  call  down  curses 
on  those  whom  God  had  blessed.  How  much  more 
vivid  is  our  conception  of  Balaam^s  apostasy  and 
guilt,  when  we  thus  place  ourselves  in  imagination 
where  he  stood  in  that  critical  hour  of  his  moral 
history! 

In  support  of  the  internal  or  sul^ective  interpre- 
tation, the  reader  may  consult  Herder,  Geist  der 
Ebr.  PoesU,  i.  287;  Tholuck's  VermucJite  Schrif- 
ten,  i.  406-432;  Hengstenberg's  Geschickte  Biltams 
u.  seine  Weissagungen  (Berhn,  1842) ;  and  Prophe- 
des  of  Balaam  {BibL  Sacr.  iii.  347-378,  and  699- 
743).  Kurtz  maintains  the  outward  or  literal  view 
(GeschichU  des  A.  Bundes,  ii.  477-489). 

I^ater  exegetical  hdps  for  the  study  of  Balaam's 
prophecies:  Keil  and  Delitzsch  hi  their  Commentary 
on  the  PeiUattuch,  iii.  176-202  (Clark's  Library) ; 
Knobel,  ExegeL  Ilandb.  xiii.  121-148;  Bunsen's 
Bibelwerk,  i.  261-265 ;  and  Wordsworth's  Uoly 
Bible^  with  Note*  and  Introductiom^  Part  U.  159- 
164  (London,  1864). 

Dean  Stanley  has  grouped  together  with  fine 
eflfbct  the  characteristic  points  of  this  **  grandest  of 
all  the  episodes  introduced  into  the  Mosaic  nar- 
rative" {History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  i.  209-218). 
Bishop  Hall  has  some  good  practical  reflections  on 
Balaam's  character  and  prophecies  ( Contemplations 
on  Bistorical  Passages  of  the  0.  and  N,  T.,  book 
vii.  4).     Reble's  noble  hymn  {Christian   Year: 
Second  Sunday  after  Easter)  should  not  be  over- 
looked.    The  ** sculptor's  hand"  has  graphically 
bodied  forth  both  the  sin  of  the  apostate  and  the 
warning  fix>m  it  for  others,  in  the  lines: 
"  No  sun  or  star  so  bright 
InaU  theworidofUght 
That  they  should  draw  to  Heaven  his  downward  eye ; 
He  hears  th'  Almighty's  word, 
He  sees  the  Angel's  sword, 
Yet  low  upon  the  earth  his  heart  and  treasure  Ue.** 

H. 

BA'LAC  {6  BaXdKi  Balac),  Rev.  iL  14. 
[Balak.] 

BAL'ADAN.     [Mebodach-Baladan.] 

BAXAH  (n^2:  Bo»\d  [Alex.  B«AiB<»Aa]: 
Bala),  Josh.  xix.  3.     [Baal,  Geogr.  No.  2,  6.] 

BAXAK  (P^2  :  BoAcfic :  Baiac),  son  of 
Zippor,  king  of  the  Moabites,  at  the  time  when 
the  chUdren  of  Israel  were  bringing  their  joumey- 
ings  in  the  wilderness  to  a  close.  According  to 
Goeoius  the  name  signifies  inanis,  vacuus.  Bcdak 
entered  into  a  league  with  Blidian  and  hired  Balaam 
to  curs?  the  Israelites;  but  his  designs  were  frus- 
trated in  the  manner  reoorded  in  Num.  xxii.-xxiv. 
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Be  b  mentioned  also  at  Josh.  zxiv.  9;  Judg.  xL 
25;  Mic.  vi.  5.     [Balaam.]  S.  L. 

*  Balak's  name  «gnifi#a  not  manisy  vacuus^  but 
in  the  active  sense  one  who  makes  empty  or  desolate, 
**  a  waster,"  **  spoiler  '* ;  a  complimentar}'  title  such 
is  a  king  or  conqueror  might  bear.  The  writer 
above  quotes  Gesenius  in  his  Tketaur.  i.  214;  but 
in  his  other  works  Gesenius  defines  the  name  in 
the  other  way.  See  his  Hebr.  u,  ChaUL  Handw, 
(1835);  Homnann's  Latin  ed.  1847 ;  and  Dietrich's 
ed.  1863.  Fiirat  adopts  the  same  explanation 
(L  194).  The  last  book  of  the  Bible  mentions 
Balak  once  more,  and  presents  him  in  the  same 
character  as  the  dupe  and  instrument  of  Balaam 
m  leading  the  people  of  Israel  into  gross  idobtry 
and  licentiousness  (Rev.  iL  14).  U. 

BAL'AMO.  [Jud.  viiL  8.]  [BAA^  Geogr, 
No.  6.] 

BALANCE.  Two  Hebrew  words  are  thus 
translated  in  the  A  V. 

L  D\3trfO.  mMtnayim  (LXX.  (vyip,  Vulg. 
ttaiera\  the  dual  form  of  which  points  to  the  double 
scales,  like  LAt.  fnlanx.  The  Iwlanoe  in  this  form 
was  known  at  a  very  early  period.  It  is  found  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Joseph,  and  we  find  allusions  to  its  use  in  the  story 
of  the  purchase  of  the  cave  of  Maohpelah  (Gen.  xxiu. 
16)  by  Abraham.  Before  coinage  was  introduced 
it  was  of  necessity  employed  in  all  transactions  in 
which  the  valuable  metals  were  the  mediums  of 
exchange  ((>en.  xliii.  21;  Ex.  xxii.  17;  1  K.  xx. 
39;  Esth.  iU.  9;  Is.  xlvi.  6;  Jer.  xxxU.  10,  Ac). 
The  weights  which  were  used  were  at  first  probably 
stones,  and  from  this  the  word  **  stone  *'  continued 
to  denote  any  weight  whatever,  though  its  material 
was  in  later  times  lead  (Lev.  xix.  36 ;  Deut.  xxv. 
13,  15;  Prov.  xL  1,  xx.  10,  23;  Zech.  v.  8).  These 
Wrights  were  carried  in  a  bag  (Deut  xxv.  13;  Prov, 
xvi.  11)  suspended  firom  the  girdle  (Chardin,  Voy. 
iii.  422),  and  were  very  early  made  the  vehicles  of 
fraud.  The  habit  of  carrying  two  sets  of  weights 
is  denounced  in  Deut.  xxv.  13  and  Prov.  xx.  10, 
and  the  necessity  of  observing  strict  honesty  in  the 
matter  is  insisted  upon  in  several  precepts  of  the 
Law  (Lev.  xix.  36;  I>eut.  xxv.  13).  But  the  cus- 
tom lived  on,  and  remained  in  ftill  force  to  the  days 
of  Micah  (vi.  11),  and  even  to  those  of  Zechariah, 
who  appears  (eh.  v.)  to  pronounce  a  judgment 
against  fraud  of  a  similar  kind.    The  earliest  weight 

to  which  reference  is  made  is  the  ^C^U^P,  kititdh 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  19;  Josh.  xxiv.  82;  Job  xliL  U), 
which  in  the  margin  of  our  version  is  in  two  pas- 
sages rendered  "lambs,"  while  in  the  text  it  is 
*<  piece  of  money."  It  may  have  derived  its  name 
from  being  in  the  shape  of  a  lamb.  We  know  that 
weights  in  the  form  of  bulls,  lions,  and  antelopes 
were  in  use  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  As- 
syrians. [Money,  I.  3.]  By  means  of  the  balance 
the  Hebrews  appear  to  have  been  able  to  weigh 
with  considerable  delicacy,  and  for  this  purpose 
they  had  weights  of  extreme  minuteness,  which 
are  called  metaphorically  "  the  small  dust  of  the 
oalance"  (Is.  xL  15).  The  ''UtUe  grain"  ^oir^ 
of  the  balance  in  Wild.  xi.  22  is  the  smaU  weight 
which  causes  the  scale  to  turn.  In  this  passage, 
M  in  2  Maoc.  ix.  8.  the  Oeek  word  irKdffriy^j 
rendered  "  balance,"  was  originally  applied  to  the 
Kale-pan  alone. 

2.  n^i^,  hAneh{(vy6y:  ti(tUra),read0nd  "bal- 
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ance"  in  U.  xlri.  6,  is  the  word  generally  used  for 
a  measuring-rod,  like  the  Greek  xaydy^  and  like  it 
too  denotes  the  tongue  or  beam  of  a  balance. 

0^^»  /x^t  rendered  "weight"  (Prov.  xvi.  11, 
LXX.  ^»^)  and  "scales"  (Is.  xl.  12,  LXX. 
ffTaBfi6s)  is  «dd  by  Kimchi  (on  Is.  xxvi.  7)  to  be 
properly  the  beam  of  the  balance.  In  his  Lexicon 
he  says  it  is  the  part  in  which  the  tongue  moves, 
and  which  thcweigher  holds  in  his  hand,  (jesenius 
( Thes,  s.  V.)  suppled  it  was  a  steelyard,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  this  instrument  was  known  to 
the  Hebrews.  Of  the  material  of  which  the  balance 
was  made  we  have  no  information. 

Sir  G.  Wilkinson  describes  the  Egyptian  balance 
as  follows:  —  "  The  beam  passed  through  a  ring 
suspended  firom  a  horizontal  rod,  immediately  above 
and  parallel  to  it;  and  when  equally  balanced,  the 
ring,  which  was  large  enough  to  allow  the  beam  to 
play  freely,  showed  when  the  scales  were  equally 
poised,  and  had  the  additional  eflfect  of  preventing 
the  b«un  tilting  when  the  goods  were  taken  out  of 
one  and  the  weights  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
other.  To  the  lower  part  of  this  ring  a  small 
plunmiet  was  fixed,  and  this  being  touched  by  the 
hand  and  found  to  hang  freely,  indicated,  without 
the  necessity  of  looking  at  the  beam,  that  the 
weight  was  just"  {Anc  Eg,  iL  240). 

The  expression  in  Dan.  v.  27,  "  thou  art  weighed 
in  the  balances,  and  art  found  wanting,"  has  been 
supposed  to  be  illustrated  by  the  custom  of  weigh- 
ing the  Great  Mogul  on  his  birthday  in  the  presence 
of  his  chief  grandees.  The  ceremony  is  described 
in  a  passage  from  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  Voyage  in 
Indidy  quoted  in  Tayk»r>  Calmet,  Frag.  186: 
"  The  sodes  in  which  he  was  thus  weighed,  were 
plated  with  gold,  and  so  the  beam  on  which  they 
hung  by  great  chains,  made  likewise  of  that  most 
precious  metal.  The  king,  sittuig  in  one  of  them, 
was  weighed  first  against  silver  coin,  which  imme- 
diately after  was  distributed  among  the  poor;  then 
was  he  weighed  against  gold;  after  that  against 
jewels  (as  they  say);  but  I  observed  (bemg  there 
present  with  my  ford  ambassador)  that  he  was 
weighed  agabist  three  several  things,  laid  in  silken 

bogs,  on  the  contrary  scale By  his  weight 

(of  which  his  physicians  yeariy  keep  an  exact  ac- 
count) they  presume  to  guess  of  the  present  state 
of  his  body;  of  which  they  vpeek  flatteringly,  how- 
ever they  think  it  to  be."  It  appears,  however, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  other  metaphorical  ex- 
pressions in  the  same  passage  of  Daniel  that  the 
weighing  in  balances  is  simply  a  figure,  and  may 
or  may  not  have  reference  to  such  a  custom  as  that 
above  described.  Many  examples  of  the  use  of  the 
same  figure  of  speech  among  Orientals  are  given  in 
Roberts's  Oriental  JUtutrationSj  p.  502. 

W.  A.  W. 

BALAS'AMUS  (BwiXfnmos  [Aid.  BaiUtra- 
fios]:  Baltamui)^  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  43.  The  corre 
sponding  name  in  the  list  in  "Eoca  is  Maaseiah. 

BALDNESS  (^^in :  (paXtUpooffts,  ^oA<i- 
Kpvfia;  and  in  Lev.  xiii.  43,  tpaXdyrufAa)-  There  are 
two  kinds  of  baldness,  namely,  artificial  and  naturaL 
The  latter  seems  to  have  been  uncommon,  since  it 
exposed  people  to  public  derision,  and  is  perpetually 
alluded  to  as  a  mark  of  squak>r  and  misery  (2  K. 
ii.  23;  Is.  iii.  24,  "instead  of  well-set  hair,  bald- 
ness, and  bundng  instead  of  beauty."  Is.  xv.  2; 
Jer.  xlvii.  5 ;  Ez.  vii.  18,  Ac.  For  this  reason  it 
seems  to  have  been  included  under  the  \uxfiy  *^ 
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^vpi  (Ler.  zxL  20,  LXX.)  which  were  diaqualifk}*- 
tions  for  priesthood.    A  man  bald  on  the  back  of 

the  head  ia  called  nT)!?,  ^>a\aKp6s,  LXX.,  Lev. 
xili.  40,  and  if  forehead-bald,  the  word  used  to 

describe  him  is  P??)  &ya^a\<urriaSf  LXX.,  Ler. 
xili.  41  (recalvoiter),  (Gcven.  i.  w.)  In  Lev. 
xiii.  29  ff.,  very  careful  directions  are  given  to  dis- 
tinguish Bohak,  "a  plague  upon  the  head  and 
beard"  (which  probably  is  the  Mentagra  of  Pliny, 
and  is  a  sort  of  leprosy),  from  mere  natural  bald- 
ness which  is  pronounced  to  be  clean,  v.  40  (Jahn, 
Arch,  BibL  §  189).  But  this  shows  that  even 
natural  baldness  subjected  men  to  an  unpleasant 
suspicion.  It  was  a  defect  with  which  the  Israelites 
were  by  no  means  familiar,  since  Aiyvwrtous  &v 
Tij  iXaxicrous  Hoito  <pakaKpobs  -wwrtov  iySpdr- 
irwvy  says  Herod,  (iii.  12) ;  an  immunity  which  he 
attributes  to  their  constant  shaving.  They  adopted 
this  practice  for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  and  gener- 
ally wore  wigs,  some  of  which  have  been  found  in 
the  rums  of  Thebes.  Contrary  to  the  general 
practice  of  the  East,  they  only  let  the  hair  grow  as 
a  sign  of  mourning  (Herod,  ii.  36),  and  shaved 
themselves  on  all  joyous  occasions:  hence  in  (ien. 
xli.  14  we  have  an  undesigned  coincidence.  Hie 
same  custom  obtains  in  China,  and  among  the 
modem  Egyptians,  who  shave  off  all  the  hair  except 
the  shoosheh,  a  tuft  on  the  fordiead  and  crown  of 
the  head  (Wilkinson,  Anc  EgypL  iii.  859  ff.; 
Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  i.  ch.  1). 

Baldness  was  despised  both  among  Greeks  and 
Romans.  In  11.  ii.  219,  it  is  one  of  the  defiocts  of 
Therdtes;  Aristophanes  (who  was  probably  bald 
himself;  Pax,  767,  Eq,  660)  takes  pride  in  not 
joining  in  the  ridicule  against  it  (ou8*  %CKta^€v 
rohi  ^foKcucpovSj  Nub.  640).  Ccesar  was  said 
"  oUvitii  deformitatem  iniquissime  fierre,*'  and  he 
generaUy  endeavored  to  conceal  it  (Suet  Cos.  45; 
comp.  Dotn,  18). 

Artificial  baldness  marked  the  conclusion  of  a 
Kazarite*s  vow  (Acts  xviii.  18;  Num.  vi.  9),  and 
was  a  sign  of  mourning  (**  qiuisi  calvitio  luctus 
levaretur,"  Cic.  7Wc.  Diq>.  iii.  26).  It  is  often 
alluded  to  in  Scripture;  as  in  Mic.  i.  16;  Am.  viiL 
10;  Jer.  zlvii.  6,  &c.;  and  in  Deut.  ziv.  1,  the 
reason  for  its  being  forbidden  to  the  Israelites  is 
thdr  being  "  a  holy  and  peculiar  people.'*  (Cf. 
Lev.  xix.  27,  and  Jer.  ix.  26,  marg.)  The  practices 
alluded  to  in  the  latter  passages  were  adopted  by 
heathen  nations  (e.  g.  the  Arabs,  &c)  in  honor  of 
various  gods.  Hence  the  expression  rpoYOKoupdSts, 
The  AUtntes  (irtBty  Ko/io&vrfs),  and  other  half- 
civilized  tribes,  shaved  off  the  forelocks,  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  being  seized  by  them  in  battle.  (See 
also  Herod,  u.  36,  i.  82.)  F.  W.  F. 

BALM  Oi;%  tzMi  '^'7?,  izM:  ^lyr,: 
retina)  occurs  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25  as  one  of  the  sub- 
stances which  the  Ishmaelites  were  bringing  from 
Gilead  to  take  into  Egypt;  in  Gen.  xliii.  11,  as  one 
of  the  presents  which  Jacob  sent  to  Joseph ;  in  Jer. 
viii.  22,  xlvi.  11,  Ii.  8,  where  it  appears  that  the 
balm  of  Gilead  had  a  medicinal  value;  in  Ez.  xxvii. 
17  (margin,  ** rosin")  as  an  article  of  commerce 
imported  by  Judah  into  Tyre. 

Bfany  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  the 
teihi  by  different  writers,  not  one  of  wliich,  how- 


a  From  Maundrell's  description  of  the  zucieum  Dr. 
Uooker  onhesitatiDgly  identifies  it  with  Balanites 
jEgyptiaeaj  which  he  saw  abundantly  at  Jericho. 
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ever,  can  be  oonndered  conclusive.  The  Syriae 
version  in  Jer.  viii.  22,  and  the  Samaritan  in  Gen. 
xxxvii.  26,  suppose  cera,  **wax,'*  to  be  meant; 
others,  as  the  Arabic  version  in  the  passages  cited 
in  Genesis,  coiyecture  theria4^  a  mediod  com- 
pound of  great  supposed  virtue  in  serpent  bites. 
Of  the  same  opinion  is  Castell  (Leas.  HqfL  s.  v. 

'*'^r).  Luther  and  the  Swedish  vernon  have 
**  salve,**  **  ointment,''  in  the  passages  in  Jeremiah ; 
but  in  Ez.  xxvii.  17  they  read  **  mastic**  The 
Jewish  Rabbis,  Junius  and  Tremellius,  Deodatius, 
Ac.,  have  ♦*  balm "  or  "  balsam,**  as  th»  A.  V. 
(Celsius,  Hierob.  iL  180)  identifies  the  tzM  with 
the  mastic-tree  {PisUicia  ItnUscus). 

Kosenmiiller  {BUU.  BoL  169)  believei  that  the 
pressed  juice  of  the  fruit  of  the  zuckum-iree  {EUb- 
agnut  angustijolius,  Linn.  [?]),  or  narrow-leaved 
oleaster,  is  the  substance  denoted  ;<*  but  the  same 
author,  in  another  place  {SdioL  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25), 
mentions  the  balsam  of  Mecca  (Amgris  cpobaUamum, 
Unn.),  referred  to  by  Strabo  (xvi.  778)  and  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  (ii.  132),  as  being  probably  the  tzdri 
(see  Kitto,  Phys.  IlisL  Pal  p.  273;  Hasselquist, 
TraveU,  p.  293).  Dr.  Royle  (Kitto's  Cycl  Bib. 
Lk.)  is  unable  to  identify  the  tziri  with  any  of  the 
numerous  substances  that  have  been  referred  to  it. 

Josephus  {AnL  viii.  6,  §  7)  mentions  a  current 
opinion  amongst  the  Jews,  that  the  queen  of  Sheba 
first  introduced  the  balsam  into  Judaea,  having 
made  Solomon  a  present  of  a  root.  If  this  be  so — 
but  perhaps  it  was  merely  a  tradition  —  the  izdri 
cannot  be  restricted  to  represent  the  produce  of  this 
tree,  as  the  word  occurs  in  Genesis,  and  the  plant 
was  known  to  the  patriarchs  as  grovring  in  the  hilly 
district  of  Gilead. 

Hasselquist  has  given  a  description  of  the  true 
balsam-tree  of  Mecca.  He  says  that  the  exudation 
from  the  plant  *^  is  of  a  yellow  color,  and  pellucid. 
It  has  a  most  fragrant  smell,  whidi  is  resinous 
balsamic,  and  very  agreeable.  It  is  very  tenacious 
or  glutinous,  sticking  to  the  fingers,  and  may  be 
drawn  into  long  threads.  I  have  seen  it  at  a 
Turkish  surgeon's,  who  had  it  immediatdy  from 
Mecca,  described  it,  and  was  informed  of  its  \irtues; 
which  are,  first,  that  it  is  the  best  stomachic  they 
know,  if  taken  to  three  grains,  to  strengthen  a  weak 
stomach ;  secondly,  that  it  is  a  most  excellent  and 
capital  remedy  for  curing  wounds,  for  if  a  few  drops 
are  applied  to  the  fresh  wound,  it  cures  it  in  a  very 
Aort  time'*  {Travels,  p.  293). 

The  trees  which  certainly  appear  to  have  the  best 
claim  for  representing  the  Scriptural  UUki — sup- 
poehig,  that  is,  that  any  one  particular  tree  is 
denoted  by  the  term  — are  the  PiUada  letOiscut 
(mastic),  and  the  Amyris  opobaUamum,  Linn.,  the 
BaUamodendron  opobahamvm,  ot  Gileadense  of 
modem  botanists  (Bahn  of  Gilead).  One  argument 
in  fitvor  of  the  first-named  tree  rests  upon  the  fact 
that  its  name  in  Arabic  {dseri,  dseru)  is  identical 
with  the  Hebrew;  and  the  Arabian  naturalists  have 
attributed  great  medicinal  virtues  to  the  resin 
afforded  by  this  tree  (Dioscor.  i.  90, 91;  Plin.  xxiv. 
7;  Avicenna,  edit.  Arab.  pp.  204  and  277,  in 
Celsius).  The  Pistacia  kntucut  has  been  recorded 
to  occur  at  Joppa  both  by  Rauwolf  and  Pococke 
(Strand.  Fhr.  Palasst.  No.  561).  The  derivation 
of  the  word  ftx>m  a  root,  "  to  flow  forth,"  &  is  opposed 
to  the  theory  which  identifies  the  pressed  oil  of  the 


cognate  Syriao  and  Arabic  have  a  similar  meaning 
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\  {Balasdies  ^gyptiaca  [?])  with  the  ixMy 
ahhough  thU  oil  is  in  very  high  esteem  amongst 
the  Arabs,  who  even  prefer  it  to  the  balm  of  Mecca, 
as  bmg  more  efficacious  in  wounds  and  bruises 
(see  Mariti,  ii.  353,  ed.  Lond.)-  Maundrell  {Journey 
frotn  Akp.  to  Jerus.^  p.  86),  when  near  the  Dead 
Sea,  saw  the  zuckwn^tree.  He  sajis  it  is  a  tliomj 
bush  with  small  leaves,  and  that  **  the  fruit  bo^ 
ui  shape  and  colour  resembles  a  small  unripe  walnut, 
ilie  kernels  of  this  fruit  the  Arabs  bray  in  a  mortar, 
and  then,  putting  the  pulp  into  scalding  water,  they 
«kim  off  the  oyl  which  rises  to  the  top:  this  oyl 
they  take  inwu^y  for  bruises,  and  apply  it  out- 
wardly to  green  wounds I  procured  a  bottle 

of  it,  and  have  found  it  upon  some  small  tryals  a 
very  healing  medicine/*  **  This,'*  says  Dr.  Robin- 
son (Bib.  Ret.  il.  2J1),  <*  is  the  modem  balsam  or 
<n1  g^  Jericho.'*  Perh^is,  after  all,  the  izdti  does 
not  refer  to  an  exudation  from  any  particular  tree, 
but  was  intended  to  denote  any  kind  of  resinous 
substance  which  had  a  medicinal  value.  The  tzdrt^ 
then,  may  represent  the  gum  of  the  Pitiacia  ten- 
tUcuSj  or  that  of  the  Bctlsamodendi'on  opobaUamum. 
[Spices;  Mastic]  Compare  Wmer,  BibUsch. 
Renlwdrt,  s.  v.,  for  numerous  references  fix)m  ancient 
and  modem  writers  on  the  subject  of  the  balm  or 
balsam-tree,  and  Hooker's  Kea  Garden  Misc.  i. 
257.  W.  H. 

BALNUIJS  {BaXyovos  [Vat  BoAwwf]  : 
Bonnwt),  1  Esdr.  ix.  31.     [Binxui.] 

BALTHA'SAR  (BoKrdffop  :  BaUhasir), 
Bar.  L  11,  12.     [Brlshazzau.] 

BA^MAH  ("»-2,  a  high  plfwe).  Though 
frequently  occurrmg  in  the  Bible  to  denote  the 
elevated  Rpots  or  erections  on  which  the  idolatrous 
rites  were  conducted  [Hniii-PLACE],  this  word  ap- 
pears in  its  Hebrew  form  only  in  one  passage  (E^. 
XX.  29),  very  obscure,  and  full  of  tlie  paronomasia 
so  de£ur  to  the  Hebrew  poets,  so  difficult  for  us  to 

appreciate:  *<  What  is  the  high^>lace  (H^^n) 
whereunto  ye  hie  (-"C*?-*^)^  ««^  the  name  of  it 
Is  called  Bamah  (^^^)  unto  this  day."  (LXX. 
tI  iffrir  ii$afik  .  .*  •  .  koI  4TtK(i\«ray  rh  uyofia 
ovrou  *A0afii  [Vat  Aid.  *A0avd;  Alex.  Afifioufa- 
Vulg.  exceUum].)  Ewald  (Propheten,  288)  pro- 
mmnoes  this  verse  to  be  an  extract  from  an  older 
prophet  than  EzekieL  G. 

*  Ewald*s  idea  of  a  quotation  is  ptuely  coi\ject- 
und.  The  passage  u  certainly  obscure.  Haver- 
nick  understands  "  the  height"  as  referring  to  the 
place  of  the  tabernacle  or  of  the  temple,  to  which 
the  people  prone  to  idolatr}*  through  successive  ages 
had  been  accustomed  to  apply  (down  to  the  prophet's 
time  =  "  unto  this  day  ")  the  same  name,  with  very 
much  the  same  feeling,  which  they  applied  to  the 
high  places  o(  their  idol  worship  (see  his  Cbmm.  Ub. 
den  Prcpheten  Ezechiely  p.  316).  Professor  Fair- 
baim  says:  Jehovah  "gave  the  name  Bamah  to 
every  {dace  of  their  worship,  and  held  by  that  as 
the  proper  name;  for  the  worship  was  essentially 
of  a  polluted  and  heathenish  character  {Ezekiel  and 
his  Prop/tecy,  p.  211,  2d  ed.).  Umbreit  would  find 
a  sarcasm  in  the  expression :  "  Truly  you  go  not 
upf  but  doum  when  you  repair  to  your  <  high  place  * ! 

Thus  the  term  (^r^)  ever  in  the  mouth  of  the 
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backsliding  Israelites  became  a  perpetual  reraindet 
of  their  abominable  treachery  against  the  gracious 
God  who  would  draw  them  upward,  on  a  very 
different  height,  to  himself"  {Comm.  ub.  die  Pro- 
pheten,  iii.  115,  ed.  1843).  The  word  after  all  ic 
really  appellative  rather  than  a  proper  name  (A.  V. ). 

H. 

BA'MOTH  (nh«2  [heiffhts]:  Ba^ei  Ba 
moth).  A  halting-place  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
Amorite  country  on  theh*  march  to  Canaan  (Num. 
xxi.  19,  20).  It  was  between  Nahaliel  and  Pisgah, 
north  of  the  Amon.  Eusehius  ( Onomnst. )  calls  it 
"  Baboth,  a  city  of  the  Amorite  beyond  .lordan  on 
the  Amon,  which  the  children  of  Israel  took." 
Jerome  adds  that  it  was  in  the  territory  of  the 
Reubenites.  Knobel  identifies  it  with  **  tlie  high 
places  of  Baal "  (Num.  xxii.  41),  or  Bamoth  Bald, 
and  (daces  it  on  the  modem  Jebtl  AUdruSj  the  site 
being  mailed  by  stone  heaps  which  were  obser\ed 
both  by  Seetzen  (ii.  342)  and  Burckhardt  (^><V^ 
p.  370).  W.  A.  W. 

BA'MOTH-BA'AL  (^VHTni^^,  Hyh 
places  of  Baal :  Batpisv  Badx  [Alex.  0>mp.  Aid. 
Bafi^  Bad\] :  BamoUtbaal),  a  sanctuary  of  Baal 
in  the  country  of  Moab  (Josh.  xiii.  17),  which  is 
probably  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  in  Num.  xxi. 
19,  under  the  shorter  form  of  Bamoth,  or  Bamoth- 
in-the-ruvine  (20),  and  again  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  towns  of  Moab  in  Is.  xv.  2.  In  this  last 
passage  the  word  is  translated  in  the  A.  V.  **the 
high  places,"  as  it  is  also  in  Num.  xxii.  41,  where 
the  same  locality  is  doubtless  referred  to.<>  Near 
to  Bamoth  was  another  place  bearing  the  nunc  of 
the  same  divinity,  —  Baal-mkon,  or  BfTFH-BAAi/- 
MEOM.  G. 

BAN  {Ba€ydy  [Alex.  Aid.  Bdy]:  Tubal),  a 
name  in  a  very  corrupt  passage  (1  Esdr.  v.  37);  it 
stands  for  Tobiah  in  the  paralld  lists  in  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah. 

BANAIAS  [3  syl.]  (Bova/os:  Baneas),  1 
Esdr.  ix.  35.   [Benaiaii.] 

BA'NI  0?21  [btult,  perh.  having  posteriU/]), 
the  name  of  several  men.  1.  A  Gadite,  one  of 
David's  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  36;  LXX.  [ed. 
Rom.]  translate,  noKv^uydptm  vihs  raKaaSH 
[Vat  -8€i;  Alex.  woWvs  9uyafifo»t  vios  ra95x; 
Gomp.  Bay\  6  TaZl''  Bonni  de  Gadi]). 

2.  [Bcofl;  Vat  Bovfi;  Alex.  Baayi:  Boni.]  A 
Levite  of  the  line  of  Merari,  and  fore&ther  to  Ethan 
(1  Chr.  vi.  46). 

3.  [BovW;  Vat.  Alex,  om.:  Bonni.]  A  man 
of  Judah  of  the  line  of  Pharez  (1  Chr.  ix.  4). 

4.  [Bayovlj  Bayi,  etc.:  Bani.]  «^  Children  of 
Bani"  retumed  from  captivity  with  Zembbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  10;  Neh.  x.  14;  Ezr.  x.  29,  34;  1  Esdr. 
v.  12).  [BiNNUi,  Mani,  and  Maani.] 

6.  [Bayovi:  Bani.]  An  Israelite  "of  the  sons 
of  Bani "  (Eer.  x.  38).     [Ban.nus.] 

6.  [Bayl;  Vat  Alex.  Bayti:  Benm.]  A  Levitt 
(Neh.  iu.  17). 

7.  [Bayalasy  etc. :  Bani.]  A  Levite  (Neh.  viii 
7;  ix.  4;  LXX.  transl.  koI  ol  viol  KaZfu^X,  4 
X.  13).     [Anus.] 

8.  Another  Levite  (Neh.  ix.  4;  LXX.  [ed 
Rom.]  transl.  viol  XvvcW  [Vat  om.:  Comp 
Aid.  Alex.  Xayayi:  Bani]), 


•  It  will  be  observed  that  our  Translators  have,  in 
kun.  xxiii  8,  rendered  by  <^hlgh  place**  a  totally 


dlfTerent  word  (^^SIT)    which  is  devoid  of  the  sp 
meaning  of  "  Bamoih.** 
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0.  LBovf;  Vat  Alex.  Bokci:  B(mL]  Another 
Levite,  of  the  sons  of  Asaph  (Ndi.  xi.  22). 

BA'NID  (Boyfoj  [Vat.  -y«.]  ;  Alex.  Bayt; 
[Aid.  BaufiS:]  Bania)^  1  Esdr.  viii.  86.  This  rep- 
reseDts  a  name  which  has  apparently  escaped  from 
the  present  Hebrew  text  (see  £zr.  viii.  10). 

BAKNA1A  [3  syl.]  (So^oyraTos  [Vat. 
"ovs];  Alex.  Baypoiousj  [Aid.  Bayyaia:']  Bannm), 
1  Esdr.  ix.  33.  The  corresponding  name  in  the 
list  in  £zra  is  Zabad. 

•  BANNER.     [Ensiok.] 

BAN'NUS  {Bcuvovs:  Baneat),  1  Esdr.  ix.  34. 
[UA>'if  or  BiNNUi.] 

BANQUETS.  These,  among  the  Hebrews, 
were  not  only  a  means  of  social  enjoyment,  but 
were  a  part  of  the  observance  of  religious  festivity. 
At  the  three  solemn  festivals,  when  all  the  nudes 
appeared  before  the  Lord,  the  family  also  had  its 
domestic  feast,  as  appears  Arom  the  place  and  the 
share  in  it  to  which  "  the  widow,  the  fittherless,  and 
the  stranger  '^  were  legally  entitled  (Deut.  xvi.  11). 
Probably,  when  the  distance  allowed,  and  no  incon- 
venience liindered,  both  males  and  females  went  up 
(e.  g.  to  Shiloh,  1  Sam.  i.  9)  together,  to  hold  the 
festival.  These  domestic  festivities  were  doubtless 
to  a  great  extent  retained,  after  laxity  had  set  in  as 
regards  the  special  observance  by  the  male  sex 
(Neh.  viii.  17).  Sacrifices,  both  ordinary  and  ex- 
Uaordinary,  as  amongst  heathen  nations  (Ex.  xxxiv. 
15;  Judg.  xvi.  23),  included  a  banquet,  and  £li*B 
sons  made  this  latter  the  prominent  part.  The 
two,  thus  united,  marked  strongly  both  domestic 
and  civil  life.  It  may  even  be  said  that  some 
sacrificial  recognition,  if  only  in  pouring  the  blood 
solemnly  forth  as  before  God,  always  attended  the 
slaughter  of  an  animal  for  food,  llie  firstlings  of 
cattle  were  to  be  sacrificed  and  eaten  at  the  sanc- 
tuary if  not  too  far  f^m  the  residence  (1  Sam.  ix. 
13;  2  Sam.  vi.  19;  Ex.  xxii.  29,  80;  Lev.  xix.  6, 
6;  Deut.  xii.  17,  20,  21,  xv.  19-22).  From  the 
sacrificial  btmquet  probably  sprang  Uie  irvatrfij  as 
the  Lord's  supper,  with  which  it  fcr  a  wnile  coa- 
lesced, was  derived  (h)m  the  Passover.  Besides  re- 
ligious celebrations,  such  events  as  the  weaning  a  son 
and  heir,  a  marriage,  the  separation  or  reunion  of 
fiieiids,  and  sheepshearing,  were  customarily  at- 
tended by  a  banquet  or  revel  (Gen.  xxi.  8,  xxix.  22, 
xxxi.  27,  54;  1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  36;  2  Sam.  xiti.  23). 
At  a  funeral,  also,  refreshment  was  taken  in  com- 
mon by  the  mourners,  and  this  might  tend  to  be- 
come a  scene  of  indulgence,  but  ordinarily  abste- 
miousness seems  on  such  occasions  to  have  been 
the  rule.  The  case  of  Archelaus  is  not  conclusive, 
but  his  inclination  towards  alien  usages  was  doubt- 
less shared  by  the  Herodhmizing  Jews  (Jer.  xvi. 
5-7;  Es.  xxiv.  17;  Hoe.  ix.  4;  Ecd.  tu.  2;  Joseph. 
d«  B.  J.  ii.  1).  Birthday-banqueta  are  only  men- 
tioned in  the  cases  of  Pharaoh  and  Herod  (Gen. 
xl.  20;  Matt.  xiv.  6).  A  leading  topic  of  prophetic 
rebuke  is  the  abuse  of  festivals  to  an  occasion  of 
drunken  revelry,  and  the  growth  of  fashion  in  fevor 
of  drinking  parties.  Such  was  the  invitation  typ- 
ically given  by  Jeremiah  to  the  Peehabites  (Jer. 
XXXV.  5).  The  usual  time  of  the  banquet  was  the 
evening,  and  to  begin  early  was  a  mark  of  excess 
(Is.  V.  11;  Eccl.  X.  IG).  The  slaughtering  of  the 
cattle,  which  was  the  preliminary  of  a  banquet, 
occupied  the  earlier  part  of  the  same  day  (Prov.  ix. 
2;  Is.  xxii.  13;  Matt.  xxii.  4).  llie  most  essential 
materials  of  the  banqueting-room,  next  to  the 
viands  and  wine,  which  last  was  often  drugged  with 
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spices  (Prov.  ix.  2;  Cant  viii.  2),  were  petftmied 
ointments,  garlands  or  loose  flowers,  white  or  brill- 
iant robes,  after  these,  exhibitions  of  music,  singers, 
and  dancers,  riddles,  jesting,  and  merriment  (It. 
xxviii.  1;  Wisd.  ii.  6-8;  2  Sam.  xix.  85;  Is.  xrv. 
6,  V.  12;  Judg.  xiv.  12;  Neh.  viii.  10;  Eccl  x.  19; 
Matt.  xxii.  11;  Am.  vi.  5,  6;  Luke  xv.  25).  Seven 
days  was  a  not  uncommon  duration  of  a  festival, 
especially  for  a  wedding,  but  sometimes  fourteen 
(Tob.  viii.  19;  Gen.  xxix.  27;  Judg.  xiv.  12);  but 
if  the  bride  were  a  widow,  three  days  formed  the 
limit  (Buxtorf,</c  Conoiv,  Hebr,).  The  reminder 
sent  to  the  guests  (Luke  xiv.  17)  was,  probably, 
only  usual  in  princely  banquets  on  a  large  scale, 
mvolving  protivcted  preparation.  «*  Whether  the 
slaves  who  bade  the  guests  had  the  ofiBce  (as  the 
rocatores  or  invitatores  among  the  Romans)  of 
pointing  out  the  pkces  at  table  and  naming  the 
strange  dishes,  must  remain  undecided.'*  (Winer, 
s.  V.  Gattmakh.)  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
Jews  of  the  O.  T.  period  used  a  common  table  for 
all  the  guests.  In  Joseph's  entertainment  a  cere- 
monial separation  prevailed,  but  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  a  separate  table  for  each,  as  is  dis- 
tinctly asserted  in  Tosephot  TV.  Berach.  c.  vi.  to 
have  been  usual  (Buxtorf,  L  c).  The  latter  custom 
certainly  was  in  use  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Germans  (Hom.  Od.  xxiii.,  xxiL  74;  Tac.  Gtrtn. 
22),  and  perhaps  among  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson, 
ii.  202,  engravings).  But  the  common  phrase  to 
't  sit  at  table,''  or  "  eat  at  any  one's  table,"  shows 
the  origmality  of  the  oppoute  usage.     The  posture 

at  table  in  early  times  was  sitting  (^tT^,  ^?) 
to  sit  rowtdj  1  Sam.  xvi.  11,  xx.  5, 18),  and  the 
guests  were  ranged  in  order  of  dignity  (Gen.  xliii. 
33;  1  Sam.  ix.  22;  Joseph.  Ani.  xv.  2,  §  4):  the 
words  which  imply  the  recumbent  posture  (&va- 
irAJf'ciy,  ityawiirrfiyy  or  iLycuc(7ffe«u)  belong  to  the 
N.  T.  The  separation  of  the  women's  banquet  was 
not  a  Jewish  custom  (Esth.  i.  9).  Portions  or 
messes  were  sent  from  the  entertainer  to  each  guest 
at  table,  and  a  double  or  even  five-fold  share  when 
peculiar  distinction  was  intended,  or  a  special  part 
was  reserved  (1  Sam.  i.  5;  Gen.  xliii.  34;  1  Sun. 
ix.  23,  24).  Portions  were  similarly  sent  to  poorer 
friends  direct  from  the  banquet-table  (Neh.  viii. 
10;  Esth.  ix.  19,  22).  The  kiss  on  receivhiig  • 
guest  was  a  point  of  fHendly  courtesy  (Luke  vii. 
45).  Perfumes  and  scented  oils  were  offered  for 
the  head,  beard,  and  garments.  It  was  strictly 
ei\joined  by  the  Rabbis  to  wash  both  before  and 
after  eating,  which  they  called  the  D'*3')tt?hn  D'^tt 
and  C^aiiPH  D'^tt  :  but  washing  the  feet  teems 
to  have  been  limited  to  the  case  of  a  guest  who  was 
also  a  traveller. 

In  religious  banquets  the  wine  was  mixed,  bj 
rabbinical  regulation,  with  three  parts  of  water,  and 
four  short  forms  of  benediction  were  pronounced 
over  it  At  the  passover  four  such  cups  were 
mixed,  blessed,  and  passed  round  by  the  master  of 
the  feast  (koxtrplKXipos)'  It  is  probable  that  the 
character  or  thb  official  varied  with  that  of  the  en- 
tertainment ;  if  it  were  a  reh'gious  one,  his  office 
wouM  be  quasi-priestly;  if  a  revel,  he  would  be  the 
mere  trvftwotridpxni  ^^  arbiter  hibendi.  H.  H. 

B ANITAS  {B6woS'  Bamis)^  a  name  occur- 
ring  in  the  lists  of  those  who  returned  fh>m  cap- 
tivity (1  Esdr.  V.  26).  Banuas  and  Sudias  answer 
to  Hodaviah  in  the  parallel  lists  of  Eoa  and  No> 
hemiah. 
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BAPTISM 

BAPTISM  03<iirTi<r/ua).  I.  It  is  weQ  known 
I  bat  ablution  or  bathing  was  common  in  most 
ancient  nations  as  a  preparati(»i  for  prayers  and 
sacrifice,  or  as  expiatory  of  sin.  The  Egyptian 
priests,  in  order  to  be  fit  for  their  sacred  offices, 
l>athed  twice  in  the  day  and  twice  in  the  night 
(Herod,  ii.  37).  The  Greeks  and  Romans  used  to 
bathe  before  sacrifice  (£b  lavatum^  ut  iacr\/ictm^ 
Plaut.  Aulular.  iii  6.  43)  and  before  prayer — 

**  HsBc  maetk  ut  poecas,  Tiberlno  in  gnrgite  mergls 

Uaoe  caput  bis  terque,  et  noctemflumine  pnrgas." 

Pert.  Sat.  U.  16. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
on  the  second  day  of  the  greater  mysteries,  the  myt- 
Uz  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the  sesrcoast, 
wliere  they  were  purified  by  bathing  (see  Did,  of 
Gr,  and  Ram.  Antiq.  p.  453).  But,  above  all, 
when  pollution  of  any  kind  had  been  contracted, 
as  by  the  being  stained  with  blood  in  battle,  puri- 
fication by  water  was  thought  needful  before  acts  of 
devotion  could  be  performed  or  any  sacred  thing  be 
taken  in  hand  (see  Soph.  Ajax^  665 ;  Virg.  ^n.  ii. 
719,  <&c.).  Even  the  crime  of  homicide  is  said  to 
have  be^  expiated  by  such  means. 

**  Omoe  ne&B  oouiemqQe  mall  porgamfaia  cansam 
CredebanC  nostri  tollere  posse  senes. 
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Ah  !  nimium  fiacUes,  qui  tristia  crimina  ciedis 
Flominei  tolli  posse  pntetis  aqu&.  " 

Orid,  FasH,  Ii.  85,  88,  46,  46. 

There  is  a  natural  connection  in  the  mind  be- 
tween the  thought  of  physical  and  that  of  spiritual 
pollution.  In  warm  countries  this  connection  is 
probably  even  closer  than  in  colder  climates;  and 
hence  the  frequency  of  ablution  in  the  religious 
rites  throughout  -ihe  East. 

II.  The  history  of  Israel  and  the  Law  of  Moses 
abound  with  such  lustrations.  When  Jacob  was 
returning  with  his  wives  and  children  to  Bethel,  he 
e^jobted  his  household  to  "put  away  all  their 
stnmge  gods,  and  to  be  clean,  and  change  their  gar- 
ments '*  (Gren.  XXXV.  2).  When  the  Almighty  was 
about  to  deliver  the  Ten  (Commandments  to  Moses 
in  the  sight  of  the  people  of  Israel,  he  commanded 
Moses  to  '*  sancttfjr  them  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and 
let  them  Wash  their  cbthes  *'  (Ex.  xix.  10).  After 
the  giving  of  that  Law  all  kinds  of  ceremonial  pol- 
lutions required  purification  by  water.  He  that  ate 
that  which  died  of  itself  was  to  wash  his  clothes 
and  to  bathe  his  flesh  (Lev.  xvii.  15);  he  that 
touched  man  or  woman  who  was  separated  for  any 
legal  uncleanness,  or  who  touched  even  their  gar- 
ments or  their  bed,  was  to  wash  his  clothes  and 
bathe  himself  in  water  (see  Lev.  xv. ;  oomp.  Dent, 
xxiii.  10) ;  he  that  touched  a  dead  body  was  to  be 
unclean  till  even,  and  wash  his  flesh  with  water 
(Lev.  xxii.  4,  6);  he  that  let  go  the  scapegoat  or 
that  burned  the  skin  of  the  bullock  sacrificed  for 
a  sin-ofiering,  was  to  wash  his  clothes  and  bathe 
his  flesh  in  water  (Lev.  xvi.  26,  28);  he  that  gath- 
ered the  ashes  of  the  red  heiJfer  was  to  wash  his 
dothes  and  be  unclean  till  the  evening  (Num.  xix. 
10).  Before  great  religious  observances  such  puri- 
fications were  especially  solemn  (see  John  xi.  55). 
And  in  the  later  tunes  of  the  Jewish  history  there 
appear  to  have  been  public  baths  and  buildings  set 
apart  for  this  purpose,  one  of  which  was  probably 
the  pool  of  Bethesda  with  its  five  porches  men- 
^ioaed  in  John  v.  2  (see  Spencer,  De  Legg,  Hd). 
p.  692). 


It  was  natural  that,  of  all  people,  the  priests 
most  especially  should  be  required  to  purify  them- 
selves in  this  manner.  At  their  consecration  Aaron 
and  his  sons  were  brought  to  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  washed  with  water  (Ex.  xxix.  4) ;  and 
whenever  they  went  into  the  sanctuary  they  were 
eiyoined  to  wash  their  hands  and  their  feet  in  the 
laver,  which  was  between  the  altar  and  the  taber- 
nacle, *'  that  they  died  not "  (Ex.  xxx.  20).  In  Sol- 
omon's temple  there  were  ten  lavers  to  wash  the 
things  offered  for  the  bumtoflfering,  and  a  molten 
sea  for  the  ablution  of  priests  (2  Chr.  iv.  2,  6). 
The  consecration  of  the  high-priest  deserves  espe- 
cial notice.  It  was  first  by  baptism,  then  by  unc- 
tion, and  lastly  by  sacrifice  (Ex.  xxix.  4,  xL  12-15; 
Lev.  viii.). 

The  spiritual  significance  of  all  these  ceremonial 
washings  was  well  known  to  the  devout  Israelite. 
"  I  will  wash  my  hands  in  innocency,**  says  the 
Psalmist,  "  and  so  will  I  compass  thine  altar  *'  (Ps. 
xxvL  6).  "  Wash  me  thoroughly  finom  mine  iniq- 
uity, and  cleanse  me  fix>m  my  sin.*'  "  Wash  me 
and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow"  (Ps.  Ii.  2,  7; 
comp.  Ixxiii.  13).  The  prophets  constantly  speak 
of  pardon  and  oonveruon  &Y)m  sin  under  the  same 
figure.  "  Wash  you,  make  you  clean ''  (Is.  i.  16). 
"  When  the  Lord  shall  have  washed  away  the  filth 
of  the  daughter  of  Zion  "  (iv.  4).  "0  Jerusalem, 
wash  thine  heart  firpm  wickedness  '*  (Jer.  iv.  14). 
<*  In  that  day  there  shall  be  a  fountain  opened  to 
the  house  of  David  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem for  sin  and  for  uncleanness"  (Zech.  xiii.  1). 
The  agni^cant  manner  in  which  Pilate  washed  his 
hands,  declaring  himself  innocent  of  the  blood  of 
Jesus,  was  an  expressive  picturing  to  the  people  in 
forms  rendered  fiuniliar  to  their  minds  from  the 
customs  of  their  law. 

From  the  (jospel  history  we  learn  that  at  that 
time  ceremonial  washings  had  been  greatly  multi- 
plied by  traditions  of  the  doctors  and  elders  (see 
Mark  vii.  3,  4),  and  the  testimony  of  the  Evan- 
gelist is  fully  borne  out  by  that  of  the  later  writ- 
ings of  the  Jews.  The  most  important  and  prob- 
ably one  of  the  earliest  of  these  traditional  customs 
was  the  baptizing  of  proselytes.  There  is  an  uni- 
versal agreement  among  later  Jewish  writers  that 
all  the  Israelites  were  brought  into  covenant  with 
God  by  circumcision,  b^tism,  and  sacrifice,^  and 
that  the  same  ceremonies  were  necessary  in  admit- 
ting proselytes.  Thus  Mdmonides  {Issure  Biahy 
caip.  13),  "Israel  was  admitted  into  covenant  by 
three  things,  namdy,  by  circumcision,  baptism,  and 
sacrifice.  Circumcision  was  in  Egypt,  as  it  is  said, 
*None  uncireumcised  shall  eat  of  the  passover.' 
Baptism  was  in  the  wUdemess  before  the  giving  of 
the  Law,  as  it  is  said,  ^  Thou  shalt  sanctify  them 
to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  let  them  wash  their 
garments.'  "  And  he  adds,  "  So,  whenever  a  Gen 
tile  desires  to  enter  into  the  covenant  of  Israel,  and 
place  himself  under  the  wings  of  the  Divine  Mi^esty, 
and  take  the  yoke  of  the  Law  upon  him,  he  must 
be  circumcised,  and  baptized,  and  bring  a  sacrifice; 
or  if  it  be  a  woman,  she  must  be  baptized  and 
bring  a  sacrifice."  The  same  is  abundantly  tes- 
tified by  earlier  writers,  as  by  the  Jerusalem  and 
Babylonian  Talmud,  although  no  reference  to  this 
custom  can  be  found  in  Philo,  Josephus,  or  the 
Targum  of  Onkdos.  Its  earliest  mention  appears 
to  be  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  Ex.  xii.  44. 


•  p-ipi  nVn^i  nVD2u 
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'*  Thou  Bhalt  circumcise  him  and  baptize  him.**  o 
It  should  be  added,  that  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  all  baptized,  and  either  two  or  three  witnesses 
were  required  to  be  present.^  Some  modem  writers 
—  Lardner.  Emesti,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  Paulus,  and 
others  —  have  doubted  or  denied  that  this  baptism 
of  proselytes  had  been  in  use  among  the  Jews  ttom 
times  so  early  as  those  of  the  Gospel;  but  it  is 
highly  improbable  that,  after  the  rise  of  Christian- 
ity, the  Jews  should  have  adopted  a  rite  so  distinct- 
ively Christian  as  baptism  had  then  become.  The 
fiiequent  use  of  religious  ablution,  as  eiyoined  by 
the  Law,  had  certsdnly  become  much  more  frequent 
by  the  tradition  of  the  elders.  The  motive  which 
may  have  led  to  the  addition  of  baptism  to  the  first 
commanded  circumcision  is  obvious, — circumcision 
applied  only  to  males,  baptism  could  be  used  for  the 
admission  of  female  proselytes  also.  Moreover, 
many  nations  bordering  upon  Canaan,  and  amongst 
whom  the  Jews  were  ailerwards  dispersed,  such  as 
the  Ishmaelites  and  the  ^yptians,  were  already 
cuxumcised,  and  therefore  converts  from  among 
them  could  not  be  admitted  to  Judaism  by  circum- 
cision. There  seems,  indeed,  no  good  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  custom  which  may  so  naturally  have 
grown  out  of  others  like  it,  and  which  we  find  pre- 
vailing not  long  after  the  Christian  era,  had  really 
prevailed  from  the  period  of  the  Captivity,  if  not, 
as  many  think,  from  times  of  still  more  remote 
antiquity  (see  Bengel,  Ueber  das  Alter  der  Jud, 
ProselyterUaufey  Tubing.,  1814,  quoted  by  Kuhioel 
on  Matt.  iii.  6). 

III.  The  Baptism  of  John,  —  These  usages  of 
the  Jews  will  account  for  the  readiness  with  which 
all  men  flocked  to  the  baptism  (^  John  the  Baptist. 
The  teaching  of  the  prophets  by  outward  signs  was 
familiar  to  the  minds  of  the  Israelites.  There  can 
lie  no  question  but  that  there  was  at  this  period  a 
general  expectation  of  the  Messiah^s  kingdom,  an 
expectation  which  extended  beyond  Judaea  and 
prev'ailed  tliroughout  all  the  east  ("  Oriente  toto,** 
Sueton.  Vespas.  c.  iv.).  Conquest  had  made 
Judsea  a  province  of  Rome,  and  the  hope  of  de- 
liverance rested  on  the  promises  of  the  Kedeemer. 
The  last  words  of  Malachi  had  foretold  the  coming 
of  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  the  rising  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  to  be  preceded  by  the 
prophet  Elijah,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fiftthers  to 
the  childr^  and  of  the  children  to  the  &thers 
(Mai.  iii.  1,  iv.  2, 5).  The  Scribes  therefore  taught 
that  "Elias  must  first  come"  (Matt.  xrii.  10: 
for  this  expectation  of  Ellas  among  the  Rabbins, 
see  lightfoot.  Harmony  on  John  L  21,  voL  iv.  p. 
402;  Wetstein  on  Matt  xi.  13).  And  so,  when 
John  preached  and  b^tized,  the  people,  feeling  the 
call  to  repentance,  came  to  him  as  to  one  who  was 
at  the  same  time  reproving  them  for  their  sins,  and 
giving  hope  of  fi'eedom  from  the  afflictions  which 
their  sins  had  brought  upon  them.  He  proclaimed 
the  near  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  —  a 
phrase  taken  from  Dan.  ii.  44,  vii.  14,  in  use  also 
among  the  Jews  in  later  times  (see  Wetstdn  and 
Lightfoot,  ff.  H.  on  Matt.  iii.  2)  —  and  preached 
a  baptism  of  repentance  ^*  for  the  remission  of  sins  '* 
(Mark  i.  4).  They  readily  coupled  in  their  own 
minds  the  necessity  of  repentance  and  the  expecta- 


a  Full  infimnation  on  this  sul^t  will  be  found  in 
Ughtfoot,  on  Biatt  Ui.  6,  Works,  xi.  58 ;  Hammond  on 
St.  Bfatt.  iii.  6 ;  Schoettgen,  H.  H. ;  Wetstehi  on  Matt 

tfi.  6;  Buxtorf;  l£x.  CHald.  et  Bobbin,  s.  t.  *^:| ;  Qod^ 
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tion  of  the  Messiah,  according  to  a  very  pre^-alent 
belief  that  the  sins  of  Israel  deki}'ed  the  coming 
of  Christ  and  that  their  repentance  i^-ould  hasten 
it.  John*s  baptism,  corresponding  with  the  custom 
of  cleansing  by  water  from  l^al  impurity  and  with 
the  baptism  of  proselytes  fh>m  heathenism  to  Juda- 
ism, seemed  to  call  upon  them  to  come  out  fit>m 
the  unbelieving  and  sinful  habits  of  their  age,  and 
to  enlist  themselves  into  the  company  of  those  who 
were  preparing  for  the  manifestation  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  Israel. 

Naturally  connected  with  all  this  was  an  expec- 
tation and  *^  musing  *'  whether  John  himself  **  were 
the  (Christ  or  not**  (Luke  iii.  15);  and  when  he 
denied  that  he  was  so,  the  next  question  which 
arose  was  whether  he  w^re  Elias  (John  i.  21). 
But  when  he  refused  to  be  called  either  Christ  or 
Elias,  they  asked,  "Why,  then,  baptizest  thou?" 
(John  i.  25.)  It  was  to  them  as  a  preparation  for 
a  new  state  of  things  that  John's  baptism  seemed 
intelligible  and  reasonable.  If  he  were  not  bring- 
ing them  into  such  a  state  or  making  them  ready 
for  it,  his  action  was  out  of  place  and  unaccountable. 

There  has  been  some  uncertainty  and  debate  as 
to  the  nature  of  John's  baptism  and  its  spiritual 
significance.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  Idnd  of 
transition  from  the  Jewish  baptism  to  the  Chris- 
tian. All  ceremonial  ablutions  under  the  Law 
pictured  to  the  eye  that  inward  cleansing  of  ihe 
heart  which  can  come  only  from  the  grace  of  God, 
and  which  accompanies  forgivoiess  of  uns.  So 
John's  baptism  was  a  •*  baptism  of  repentance  for 
remission  of  sins  "  ifidirrwfia  firrayoias  els  &^€- 
<riy  ofxaprmyj  Mark  i.  4);  it  was  accompanied 
with  confession  (3fatt.  iii.  6);  it  was  a  call  to 
repentance;  it  conveyed  a  promise  of  pardon;  and 
the  whole  was  knit  up  with  faith  in  Uim  that  should 
come  after,  even  Clnist  Jesus  (Acts  xix.  4).  It 
was  such  that  Jesus  himself  deigned  to  be  baptized 
with  it,  and  perhaps  some  of  his  disciples  received 
no  other  baptism  but  John's  until  they  received  the 
special  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  great  day 
of  Pentecost.  Yet  John  himself  speaks  of  it  as  a 
mere  baptism  with  water  unto  repentance,  pointing 
forward  to  Him  who  should  baptbe  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire  (Matt.  iiL  11).  And  the  dis- 
tinction between  John's  baptism  and  Cliristian  bap- 
tism appears  in  the  case  of  Apolloe  who,  though 
"  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,"  the  faitli  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  fervent  in  ^urit,  speaking  and 
teaching  diligently  the  things  of  the  Ixrd,  yei 
knew  only  the  baptism  of  John;  "whom  when 
Aquila  and  PrisciUa  had  heard,  they  took  him  unto 
them,  and  expounded  unto  him  the  way  of  God 
more  perfectly  "  (Acts  xviii.  26,  27).  Even  more 
observable  is  the  case  of  the  disciples  at  Ephesus, 
mentioned  Acts  xix.  1-6.  They  were  evidently 
numbered  among  diristions,  or  they  would  not 
have  been  called  disciples,  /xo^ra/.  But  when 
they  were  asked  if  they  had  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  since  they  hod  believed,  they  said  that  they 
had  not  even  h^id  if  there  was  a  Holy  Ghost,  an 
answer  which  may  have  signified  either  that  they 
knew  not  as  yet  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Spirit  of  God,  not  having  been  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  or  tha^  they  had 


wyn,  Moses  and  Aaron^  bk.  i.  c.  8 ;  Selden,  Ds  Jun 
Nat.  et  Gtnt.  U.  25 ;  Wall,  Hist,  of  Inf.  Baptism,  In- 
troduct. ;  Kuinoel  on  Bfatt.  ill.  6. 
b  See  Lightfoot,  as  above. 
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oeanl  notliiog  of  the  visible  conung  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  miraculous  gifts  of  tongues  aud  prophecy. 
At  all  events  their  answer  at  onoe  suggested  to  St. 
Paul  that  there  must  have  been  some  defect  in 
thoT  baptism;  and  when  he  discovers  that  they 
liad  been  baptized  only  unto  John's  baptism,  he 
tells  them  that  John  baptized  only  with  a  bi^ptism 
of  repentance,  **  saying  unto  the  people  that  they 
should  believe  on  Him  which  should  come  after 
him,  that  is  on  Jesus  Christ.  When  they  heard 
this  they  were  baptized  in  the  nsune  of  the  Lord 
J^us,  and  when  Paul  had  kud  his  hands  upon 
them  the  Holy  Ghost  came  on  them,  and  they 
spoke  with  tongues  and  prophesied.**  A  full  dis- 
cussion of  this  history  would  lead,  perhaps,  too  far 
firom  the  ground  of  Biblical  exegesis  and  land  us  in 
the  region  of  dogmatic  theology.  Yet  we  cannot 
but  draw  ftt>m  it  the  inference  that  there  was  a 
deeper  spiritual  significance  in  Christian  baptism 
than  in  John's  bs^tism,  that  in  all  probability  for 
the  latter  there  was  only  reqiured  a  confession  of 
tons,  a  profession  of  &i^  in  the  Messiah,  and  of 
a  desire  for  repentance  and  conversion  of  heart 
(/ACT(£yoia)t  but  that  for  the  former  there  was  also 
a  confession  of  fiuth  in  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  (comp.  Matt,  zxviii.  19) ;  that  after 
Christian  baptism  there  was  the  bying  on  of  the 
Apostles'  hands  and  the  consequent  efibsion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  manifested  by  miraculous  gifts  (comp. 
Acts  viii.  17);  that  though  Christian  bitptism  wa? 
never  repeated,  yet  baptism  in  the  name  of  Christ 
was  administered  to  those  who  had  received  John's 
baptism,  with  probably  the  exception  of  such  as 
after  John's  baptism  had  been  baptized  at  Pente- 
cost with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire. 

On  the  whole  it  may  appear  obvious  to  conclude 
that,  as  John  was  a  greater  prophet  than  any  that 
before  him  had  been  bom  of  woman,  and  yet  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  greater  than 
he,  so  his  baptism  xurpassed  in  spiritusJ  import  all 
Jewish  ceremony,  but  fell  equally  short  of  the  sac- 
rament ordained  by  Christ 

IV.  The  Baptum  of  Jesus.  —  Plainly  the  most 
important  action  of  John  as  a  baptist  was  his  bap- 
tizing of  Jesus.  John  may  probably  not  have 
known  at  first  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  (see  John 
i.  31).  He  knew  Him  doubtless  as  his  kinsman 
in  the  flesh,  and  as  one  of  eminenUy  holy  life;  but 
the  privacy  of  the  youth  of  Jesus,  and  the  humil- 
ity of  his  carriage  may  have  concealed,  even  from 
those  nearest  to  Him,  the  dignity  of  his  person. 
Yet,  when  He  came  to  be  baptized,  John  would 
have  prevented  Him,  saying,  "  I  have  need  to  be 
baptized  of  Thee,  and  comest  Thou  to  me?  "  He 
knew  that  his  own  mission  was  from  God,  and  that 
it  was  to  caU  sinners  to  repentance,  warning  them 
to  flee  fix>m  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to  prepare  for 
the  kingdom  of  God ;  but  he  was  so  conscious  of 
the  superior  holiness  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  he 
thought  it  unfit  that  Jesus  should  submit  to  bap- 
tism from  him.  The  answer  of  Jesus,  ^'  Suffer  it 
to  be  so  now,  for  so  it  becometh  us  to  fulfill  all 
righteousness,"  may  probably  have  meant  that  our 
Lord,  who  had  taken  on  I^  the  form  of  a  serv- 
ant, and  was  bom  under  the  Law,  was  desuous, 
of  submitting  to  every  ordinimce  of  God  (irocrov 
9tKcuoirinrtiy  =iwdvTa  t^  itKcu(&/jMra  rod  6coi7). 
He  had  been  circumcised  in  his  infismcy;  He  had 
been  subject  to  his  mother  and  Joseph;  He  would 
vow  go  through  the  transitibnal  dispensation,  be- 
mg  lAptised  by  John  in  prq»arati<»i  for  the  Idng- 
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No  doubt  it  was  his  will  in  the  first  place,  by 
so  submitting  to  baptism,  to  set  to  his  s^  to  the 
teaching  and  the  ministry  of  John.  Again,  as  He 
was  to  be  the  Head  of  his  Church  and  the  Captain 
of  our  salvation,  He  was  pleased  to  imdeip>  that 
rite  which  He  afterwards  enjoined  on  all  his  fol- 
lowers. And,  once  more,  his  baptism  consecrated 
the  baptism  of  Christians  forever;  even  as  after- 
wards his  own  partaking  of  the  Eucharist  gave 
still  further  sanction  to  his  ii\)tmction  that  His 
disciples  ever  after  should  continually  partake  of  it. 
But,  beyond  all  this,  his  baptism  was  his  formal 
setting  apart  for  his  ministry,  and  was  a  nK>st  im- 
portant portion  of  his  consecration  to  be  tiie  High 
Priest  of  (jod.  He  was  just  entering  on  the  age 
of  thirty  (Luke  iii.  23),  the  age  at  which  the  Le- 
vites  b^^an  their  ministry  and  the  rabbis  their 
teaching.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
consecration  of  Aaron  to  the  high-priesthood  was 
by  baptisTHj  unction^  and  sacrifice  (see  Lev.  viii.  1). 
All  these  were  undergone  by  Jesus.  First  He  was 
baptized  by  John.  Then,  just  as  the  high-priest 
was  anointed  immediately  after  his  iM^tism,  so 
when  Jesus  had  gone  up  out  of  the  water,  the 
heavens  were  opened  unto  Hhn,  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  descended  upon  Him  (Matt.  iii.  16);  and  thus, 
as  St.  Peter  tells  us,  *^  (jod  anointed  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power  "  (Acts 
X.  38).  The  sacrifice  indeed  was  not  till  the  end 
of  hb  earthly  ministry,  when  He  offered  up  the 
sacrifice  of  Himself;  and  then  at  his  resurrection 
and  ascension  He  fully  took  upon  Him  the  office  of 
priesthood,  entering  into  the  presence  of  (}od  for 
us,  pleading  the  efficacy  of  his  sacrifice,  and  bless- 
ing those  for  whom  that  sacrifice  was  offered.  Bap- 
tism, therefore,  was  the  beginning  of  consecration; 
unction  was  the  immediate  consequent  upon  the 
baptism;  and  sacrifice  was  the  completion  of  the 
initiation,  so  tliat  He  was  thenceforth  periected,  or 
fully  consecrated  as  a  Priest  for  evermore  (cis  rhv 
aiwva  T9T€\ua)fi4yoSj  Heb.  vii.  28;  see  Jackson 
on  the  Creed,  book  ix.  sect.  i.  ch.  L). 

In  this  sense,  therefore,  Christ  "  came  by  water '' 
(1  John  V.  6);  for  at  baptism  He  caifie  to  his 
offices  of  a  Priest  and  an  Evangelist;  He  came 
forth,  too,  from  the  privacy  of  his  youth  to  man- 
ifest Himself  to  the  world.  But  He  came  *<  not  by 
water  only,"  as  the  Cerinthians,  and  before  them 
the  Nicolaitans,  had  said  (Iren.  iii.  11),  but  by 
blood  also.  He  had  come  into  the  world  by  birth 
of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  He  came  forth  to  the  world 
by  the  baptism  of  John.  Both  at  his  birth  and 
at  his  baptism  the  Spirit  announced  Him  to  be 
the  Son  of  God.  Thus  came  He  not  by  baptism 
only,  but  by  baptism  and  birth.  His  birth,  his 
baptism,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  at  both  of  them,  were 
the  three  witnesses  testifying  to  the  one  tmth  {ds 
rh  cv,  V.  8),  namely,  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of 
God  (v.  6). 

V.  Bc^tism  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ, 
Whether  our  Lord  ever  baptized  has  been  doubted. 
The  only  passage  which  may  distinctiy  bear  on  the 
question  is  John  iv.  1,  2,  where  it  is  said  "  that 
Jesus  made  and  baptized  more  disciples  than  John, 
though  Jesus  himself  baptized  not,  but  his  dis- 
ciples." We  necessarily  infer  finom  it,  that,  as  soon 
as  our  Lord  began  his  ministry,  and  gathered  to 
Him  a  company  of  disciples,  •  He,  like  John  the 
Baptist,  admitted  into  that  company  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  baptism.  Normally,  however,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  the  administration  of  baptism 
was  by  the  hands  of  his  disciples.     Some  suppose 
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that  the  first-called  disciples  had  all  received 
baptism  at  the  bands  of  John  the  Baptist,  as  must 
have  pretty  certainly  been  the  case  with  Andrew 
(see  John  i.  35,  37,  40);  and  that  they  were  not 
again  baptized  with  water  after  they  joined  the 
company  of  Christ  Others  believe  that  Christ 
himsdf  baptized  some  few  of  his  earlier  disciples, 
who  were  afterwards  authorized  to  baptize  the  rest 
But  in  any  case  the  words  above  cited  seem  to 
show  that  the  making  disciples  and  the  baptiz- 
ing them  went  togetlier;  and  that  baptism  was, 
even  during  our  Lord*s  earthly  ministry,  the  formal 
mode  of  accepting  his  service  and  becoming  at- 
tached to  his  company. 

After  the  resurrection,  when  the  Church  was  to 
be  spread  and  the  Gospel  preached,  our  Lord's  own 
commission  conjoins  the  making  of  disciples  with 
their  baptism.  The  command,  •*  Make  disciples  of 
all  nations  by  baptizing  them  '*  (Matt  xxviii.  19), 
is  merely  the  extension  of  his  own  practice,  *<  Je- 
sus made  disciples  and  baptized  them ''  (John  iv. 
l).o  The  conduct  of  the  Apostles  is  the  plainest 
comment  on  both;  for  so  soon  as  ever  men,  con- 
vinced by  their  preaching,  asked  for  guidance  and 
directk)n,  their  first  exhortation  was  to  repentance 
and  bapUsm,  that  thus  the  convert  should  be  at 
once  publicly  received  into  the  fold  of  Chnat  (see 
Acts  ii.  38,  viu.  12,  36,  ix.  18,  x.  47,  xvi.  15,  33, 
Ac). 

Baptism  then  was  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  (Chris- 
tian Church,  as  circumcision  was  the  initiatory  rite 
of  Judaism.  The  contrast  between  them  is  plain: 
the  one  was  a  painful  and  dangerous,  the  other  is  a 
simple  and  salutary  rite.  Circumcision  seemed  a 
suitable  entrance  upon  a  religion  which  was  a  yoke 
of  bondage;  baptism  is  a  natural  introduction  to  a 
law  of  liberty;  and  as  it  was  light  and  easy,  like 
the  yoke  of  Christ,  so  was  it  comprehensive  and  ex- 
pansive. The  command  was  unlimited,  "Biake 
disciples  of  all  nations  by  baptizing  them.**  The 
arras  of  mercy  were  extended  to  receive  the  world. 
The  **  Desire  of  all  nations  **  called  all  nations  to 
accept  his  service.  Baptism  therefore  was  a  wit- 
ness to  (Christ's  reception  of  all  men  —  to  (Jod's 
bve  for  all  his  creatures.  But  again,  as  circum- 
cision admitted  to  the  Jewish  covenant — to  the 
privileges  and  the  responsibility  attaching  to  that 
covenant,  so  ttaptism,  which  succeeded  it,  was  the 
mode  of  admission  to  the  Christian  covenant,  to 
its  graces  and  privileges,  to  its  duties  and  service. 
It  was  to  be  the  formal  taking  up  of  the  yoke  of 
Christ,  the  accepting  of  the  promises  of  Christ 
The  baptized  convert  became  a  Christian  as  the 
drcumclsed  convert  had  become  a  Jew;  and  us 
the  circumcised  convert  had  contracted  an  obli- 
gation to  obey  all  the  ordinances  of  Moses,  but 
tiierewith  a  share  in  all  the  promises  to  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  so  the  baptized  convert,  while  con- 
tracting all  the  responsibility  of  Christ*s  service, 
had  a  share  too  in  all  the  promises  of  (jod  in 
Cairist 

It  is  obviously  difficult  to  draw  out  the  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament  on  the  rite  of  baptism  and 
its  significance,  without  approaching  too  near  to 
the  regions  of  controversy.  We  diall  endeavor 
therefore  merely  to  classify  the  passages  which  refer 
to  it,  and  to  exhibit  them  in  theur  simplest  form, 
and  to  let  them  speak  their  own  language. 


(Hatt  xxviii.  19),  compared  with  iioBtir^ie  wouZ  lau 
^«n'<c»(Johnlv.  1). 
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VI.  The  Types  of  Baptism,  —  1.  St  Peter  (1 
Pet.  iii.  21)  compores  the  deliverance  of  Noah  io 
the  Deluge  to  the  deliverance  of  Christians  in  bap- 
tism. The  passage  is  not  without  oonsideraUe 
difficulty,  though  its  general  sense  is  pretty  readily 
apparent  The  apostle  had  been  speaking  of  those 
who  had  perished  ^  in  the  days  of  Noah  when  the 
ark  was  a-preporing,  in  which  few,  that  is  eight 
souls,  were  saved  by  water."  According  to  the 
A.  v.,  he  goes  on,  *^  Hie  like  figure  whereunto  bap- 
tism doth  now  save  us.**  The  Greek,  in  the  b^ 
MSS.,  i8*0  iral  miay  eurrirvroy  yvv  ir^((t  $dw 

rurfjM, Grotius  well  expounds  ayrlrvroy 

by  iun-laroiYoyj  "  accurately  corresponding."  The 
difficidty  is  m  the  relative  5.  There  is  no  anteced- 
ent to  which  it  can  refer  except  tlfSaros,  "water; " 
and  it  seems  as  if  fidxrurfia  must  be  put  in  appo- 
sition with  8,  and  as  in  explanation  of  it  Noah 
and  his  company  were  saved  by  water,  "  which  wa- 
ter also,  that  is  the  water  of  iMtptism,  correspond- 
ingly saves  us.'*  Even  if  the  reading  were  f^  it 
woukl  most  naturally  refer  to  the  preceding  diaros. 
Certainly  it  could  not  refer  to  Kifiwrovj  which  is 
feminine.  We  must  then  probably  interpret,  that, 
though  water  was  the  instrument  for  destroying  the 
disobedient,  it  was  yet  the  instrument  ordained  of 
(jod  for  floating  the  ark,  and  so  for  saving  Noah 
and  his  family^  and  it  is  in  conespondeuce  with 
this  that  water  also,  namely,  the  water  of  baptism, 
saves  Cluistians.  Augustine,  commenting  on  these 
words,  writes  that  "  the  events  in  the  daj's  of  Noah 
were  a  figure  of  things  to  come,  so  that  they  who 
believe  not  the  (Gospel,  when  the  Church  is  build- 
ing, may  be  considered  as  like  those  who  lielieved 
not  when  the  ark  was  preparing;  whilst  those  who 
have  believed  and  are  baptized  (t.  e.  are  saved  by 
baptism)  may  be  compared  to  those  who  were  for- 
merly saved  in  the  ark  by  water  "  {EpisL  164,  torn. 
ii.p.579).  '*  The  building  of  the  ark,**  he  says  again, 
*•  was  a  kind  of  preaching.*'  "  The  waters  of  the 
Deluge  presignified  baptism  to  those  who  believed 
— punishment  to  the  unbelieving*'  (lb.). 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  definite  ex- 
pUnation  of  the  words,  "  baptism  doth  save  us,** 
without  either  expressing  a  theological  opinion  or 
exhibiting  in  detail  different  sentiments.  The 
apostle,  however,  gives  a  caution  which  no  doubt 
itself  may  have  need  of  an  interpreter,  when  he 
adds,  "  not  the  putting  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh, 
but  the  answer  (hrtpinnfM)  of  a  good  conscience 
towards  (jod.**  And  prol>ably  all  will  agree  that 
he  intended  here  to  warn  us  against  resting  on  the 
outward  administration  of  a  sacrament,  with  no 
corresponding  preparation  of  the  conscience  and 
the  souL  The  connection  in  this  passage  between 
baptism  and  "the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ** 
may  be  compared  with  (3oL  ii.  12. 

2.  In  1  Qov.  X.  1,  2,  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  shadowing  of  the  miraculous  cloud  are 
treated  as  types  of  baptism.  In  all  the  early  part 
of  this  chapter  the  wanderings  of  Israel  in  the  wil- 
derness are  put  in  comparison  with  the  life  of  the 
Christian.  The  being  under  the  cloud  and  the 
passing  through  the  sea  resemble  baptism;  eating 
manna  and  drinking  of  the  rock  are  as  the  spiritual 
food  which  feeds  the  Church;  and  the  dififerent 
temptations,  sins,  and  punishments  of  the  Isradites 
on  their  journey  to  Canaan  are  held  ip  as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  Corinthian.  Church.  It  appears  that  the 
Rabbins  themselves  speak  of  a  baptism  in  the  cloud 
(see  Wetstein  in  A.  t,  who  quotes  Pirke  R.  EUcser, 
44;  seealao  Schoettgen  tft  A.  t)    The  passage  finom 
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the  oonditioii  of  bondmen  in  'E^ypi  was  through 
the  Red  Sea,  md  with  the  protection  of  the  lumSi- 
DOS  cloud.  When  the  sea  was  passed,  the  people 
were  no  longer  subjects  of  Pharaoh ;  but  were,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Moses,  forming  into  a  new 
commonwealth,  and  on  their  way  to  the  promised 
land.  It  is  sufficiently  apparent  how  this  may  re- 
semble tne  enlisting  of  a  new  convert  into  the  body 
of  the  Christian  Church,  his  being  placed  in  a  new 
relation,  under  a  new  condition,  in  a  spiritual  com- 
monwealth, with  a  way  before  him  to  a  better  coun- 
ty, though  surrounded  with  dangers,  subject  to 
temptations,  and  with  enemies  on  all  sides  to  en- 
counter in  his  progress." 

3.  Another  type  of,  or  rather  a  rite  analogous  to, 
baptism,  was  circumcision.  St.  Paul  (Col.  ii.  11) 
speaks  of  the  Coloesian  Christians  as  having  been 
circumcised  with  a  circumcision  made  without 
hands,  when  they  were  buried  with  Christ  in  bap- 
tism, in  which  they  were  also  raised  again  with 

Him  {4y  ^  irfpitrfiiiBrirf cvyrcup^mts 

ovry  4yr^  0airri<r/JMTi.  "The  aorist  participle, 
as  so  often,  is  contemporary  with  the  preceding 
past  verb."  —  Alford  in  A.  /.).  The  obvious  reason 
for  the  comparison  of  the  two  rites  is,  that  circum- 
cision was  the  entrance  to  the  Jewish  Church  and 
the  ancient  covenant,  baptism  to  the  Christian 
Church  and  to  the  new  covenant;  and  perhaps  also, 
that  the  spiritual  significance  of  circumcision  had 
a  resemblance  to  the  spiritual  import  of  baptism, 
namely,  "  the  putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of 
the  fli»h,'*  and  the  ptuification  of  the  heart  by  the 
grace  of  God.  St.  Paul  therefore  calls  baptism  the 
circumcision  made  without  hands,  and  speaks  of 
the  putting  off  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by  Christian 
circumcision  {iy  rp  irtpnofip  rod  Xpi<rTov)t  »•  «• 
hy  baptism. 

4.  Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  we 
ought  perhaps  to  observe  that  in  more  than  one 
instance  decUh  is  called  a  baptism.  In  Matt.  xx. 
22,  Mark  z.  39,  our  I»rd  speaks  of  the  cup  which 
He  bad  to  drink,  and  the  baptism  that  He  was  to 
be  baptized  with;  and  ag^n  in  Luke  xii,  50,  "  I 
have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with."  It  is  gen- 
erally thought  that  baptism  here  means  an  inunda- 
tion of  sorrows;  that,  as  the  baptized  went  down 
into  the  waters,  and  water  was  to  be  poured  over 
him,  so  our  Lord  meant  to  indicate  that  He  him- 
sdf  had  to  pass  through  "  the  deep  waters  of  afflic- 
tion" (see  Kuinoel  on  Matt.  xx.  22;  Scbleusner, 
s.  V.  $aTrrl((u)'  "  To  baptize  "  was  used  as  synon- 
ymous with  "to  overwhelm;"  and  accordingly  in 
after  times  martyrdom  was  called  a  baptism  of 
blood.  But  the  metophor  in  this  latter  case  is 
evidently  different;  and  in  the  above  words  of  our 
Lord  baptism  is  used  without  any  qualification, 
whereas  in  passages  adduced  from  pro&ne  authors 
we  always  find  some  words  explanatory  of  the  mode 
of  the  imm^vion.^  Is  it  not  then  probable  that  some 
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a  The  Fathers  consider  the  baptism  of  the  sea  and 
the  cloud  to  be  so  a  type  of  baptism,  that  the  sea  rep- 
resented the  water,  and  the  olood  represented  the 
Spirit.  (Qreg.  Nas.  Oral,  xxxix.  634 :  ipdmnn  Mw&- 
ffyfiy  oAA*  iv  vJari,  koX  irph  roth^w  iv  vt^kjn  '^^  ^  ^^ 
Aaov^,  -rvTrtic«l>c  M  tovto  V»  <^  ''oX  IlavAy  ^#t«i'  i^  Bd- 
Kaffoa  Tw  v^rot,  ^  vt^Aif  tow  Ili'cvfiarof .  See  Stdcer, 
f.  tj  fiavrurvM.)  Et5  rhv  MtiKniv  Is,  according  to  some, 
by  the  ministiy  of  filoses ;  or,  according  to  others, 
under  the  guidance  of  Moeetf  (as  Chrjrsost.,  Theophy- 
lact,  and  others,  in  A.  /.).  Most  plainly,  however,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  most  weighty  c<xnmentatorB, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  it  means  ^^  into  the  religion 


deeper  significanoe  attaches  to  the  oompariaonof 
death,  especially  of  our  Lord's  death,  to  baptism, 
when  we  consider  too  that  the  connection  of  bap- 
tism with  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  is 
so  much  insisted  on  by  St.  Paul?     (See  below.) 

Vn.  Names  of  Bc^sm,  —  From  the  types  of 
baptism  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  we  may 
perhaps  pass  to  the  various  names  by  which  bap- 
tism seems  to  be  there  designated. 

1.  "  Baptism  "  (/34im<r/ia:  the  word  ^mrrttrtxAs 
occurs  only  three  times,  namely,  Mark  vii.  8;  Heb. 
vi.  2,  ix.  10).    The  verb  fiairri(u¥  (from  fid,irru¥, 

to  dip)  is  the  rendering  of  vHt^  by  the  LXX.  hi 
2  K.  V.  14;  and  accordingly  the  Rabbins  used 
n  7'*3ta  for  $d^rrt<TfJM'  The  Latin  Fathers  ren- 
der 0airri(siy  by  Hngere  (e.  g.  Tertull.  adv.  Prax. 
c.  26,  "  Novissim^  mandavit  ut  tingerent  m  Patrem 
Filium  et  Spiritiun  Sanctum");  by  mergere  (as 
Ambros.  De  SacramentUj  lib.  ii.  c.  7,  "  Interroga- 
tus  es,  Oedis  in  Deum  Patrem  Omnipotentem  V 
Dixisti,  Credo;  et  mersisti,  hoc  est  sepultus  es"); 
by  mergitare  (as  Tertullian,  De  Canmd  MiKtU^  c 
8,  "Ddiinc  ter  meigitamur");  see  Suicer,  s.  v. 
iyaZ^M.  By  the  Greek  Fathers,  the  word  fiavrl- 
(eiy  is  often  used  frequently  figuratively,  for  to  im- 
merse or  overwhelm  with  sleep,  sorrow,  sin,  &c. 
Thus  iirh  fx40ris  fiaxTi(6fuyos  fls  tryoy,  biuied 
in  sleep  through  drunkenness.  So  fivpiais  fiawrt- 
(6fityos  <^p6yTt<riy,  absorbed  in  thought  (Chry- 
sost.).  To<s  fiaovrdrats  kfxapriais  fit$aiFTiafi4' 
yoiy  overwhehnea  with  sin  (Justin  M.).  See  Suicer, 
s.  V.  fiaTrrl(<a.  Hence  fidma-fxa  properly  and  lit- 
erally means  immersion.^ 

2.  "The  Water"  (rh  W«p)  is  a  name  of  bap- 
tism which  occurs  in  Acts  x.  47.  After  St.  Peter's 
discourse,  the  Holy  Spirit  came  visibly  on  Corne- 
lius and  his  company;  and  the  apostle  asked, 
"  Can  any  man  forbid  the  water,  that  these  should 
not  be  baptized,  who  have  received  the  Holy 
Ghost?"  In  ordinary  cases  the  water  had  been 
first  administered,  after  that  the  Apostles  laid  on 
their  hands,  and  then  the  Spirit  was  given.  But 
here  the  Spirit  had  come  down  manifestly,  before 
the  administration  of  baptism ;  and  St.  Peter  ar- 
gued, that  no  one  could  then  reasonably  withhold 
baptism  (calling  it  "the  water")  ftom  those  who 
had  visibly  received  that  of  which  baptism  was  the 
sign  and  seal.  With  this  phrase,  rh  t^wp,  "  the 
water,"  used  of  baptism,  compare  "the  breaking 
of  bread  "  as  a  title  of  the  Eucharist,  Acts  ii.  42. 

3.  " The  Washing  of  Water"  (t^  Koxnphy  rod 
55oToj,  "the  bath  of  the  water"),  is  another 
Scriptural  term,  by  which  baptism  is  signified. 
It  occurs  Kph.  v.  26.  The  whole  passage  runs, 
"Husbands  love  your  own  wives,  as  Christ  also 
loved  the  church  and  gave  himsdf  for  it,  that  He 
might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  by  the  washing  of 

and  law  of  Moses,"  who  was  the  mediator  of  the  old 
Covenant.  "  Baptised  into  Moses,"  therefore,  is  anti- 
thetical to  the  expression,  ^'baptised  into  Christ," 
Rom.  vi.  3,  Gal.  Ui.  27. 

&  As,  ^'His  mersere  maUs."  —  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  512. 
Tjf  ovfi^pf  fitPa,vnay.evov.  —  Heliodor.  .Sthiop. 
ii.  3. 

«  It  is  unquestionable,  however,  that  in  Mark  vii. 
4  fiam-C^foBai  is  used,  where  immersion  of  the  whole 
body  is  not  intended.  See  Lightfoot,  in  lot.  [For  the 
opposite  opinion,  see  De  Wette  in  he.  {Exeget.  Handb.  i. 
2f)0),  and  Meyer  in  he.  {Ktnnm.  iib.  d.  N.  T.  ed.  1864) 
See  especially  Fritasche,  Evang.  Marei,  p.  264.    H.] 
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water  with  the  word  "  (Tyo  tUn^y  ayidofi  KoBct- 
jlaas  Tw  \ovTp^  rod  Sffaros  ir  f^fiartf  "  that 
He  mignt  suictify  it,  having  purified  it  by  the 
[well-kBown]  laver  of  the  water  in  the  word/'  Elii- 
cott).  There  appears  clearly  in  these  words  a  ref- 
erence to  the  bridal  bath;  but  the  allusion  to  bap- 
tism IS  clearer  still,  baptism  of  which  the  bridal 
bath  was  an  emblem,  a  type  or  mystery,  signifying 
to  us  the  spiritual  union  betwixt  Christ  and  His 
Church.  And  as  the  bride  was  wont  to  bathe  be- 
fore being  presented  to  the  bridegroom,  so  washing 
in  the  water  is  that  initiatory  rite  by  which  the 
Christian  Church  b  betrothed  to  the  Bridegroom, 
Christ 

There  is  some  difBculty  in  the  construction  and 
interpretation  of  the  qualifying  words,  iy  ^fiari, 
*♦  by  tlie  word."  According  to  the  more  ancient 
interpretation  they  would  indicate,  that  the  out- 
ward rite  of  washing  and  bathing  is  insufficient 
and  unavuling,  without  the  added  potency  of  the 
Word  of  God  (comp.  1  Pet.  iii.  21,  "  Not  the  put- 
ting away  the  filth  of  the  flesh,"  &c.);  and  as  the 
\ovTp6y  rod  08aros  had  reference  to  the  bridal 
bath,  so  there  might  be  an  allusion  to  the  words 
of  betrothal.  The  bridal  bath  and  the  words  of 
betrothal  typified  the  water  and  the  words  of  bt^)- 
tism.  On  the  doctrine  so  expressed  the  language 
of  Augustine  is  &mous:  "  Detrahe  verbum,  et  quid 
est  aqua  nisi  aqua?  Accedit  verbiun  ad  ekmen- 
tum,  et  fit  sacramentum  "  ( Tract,  80  m  Johan,). 
Yet  the  general  use  of  ^fjfjM  in  the  New  Testament 
and  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  passage 
seem  to  ^vor  the  opinion,  that  the  Word  of  God 
preached  to  the  Chureh,  rather  than  the  words  made 
use  of  in  baptism,  is  that  accompaniment  of  the 
laver,  without  which  it  would  be  imperfect  (see  £1- 
licott,  ad  h,  L). 

4.  "The  washing  of  regeneration"  {\ovrphy 
iraA.f77€y€(rf as«  '*the  bath  of  regeneration")  is  a 
phrase  naturally  connected  with  the  foregoing.  It 
occurs  Tit.  iii.  5.  All  ancient  and  most  modem 
commentators  have  interpreted  it  of  baptism.  Con- 
troversy has  made  some  persons  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit this  interpretation ;  but  the  question  probably 
should  be,  not  as  to  the  significance  of  the  phrase, 
but  as  to  the  degree  of  importance  attached  in  the 
words  of  the  apostle  to  that  which  the  phrase  in- 
dicates. Thus  Calvin  held  that  the  "  bath  "  meant 
baptism ;  but  he  explained  its  occurrence  in  this 
context  by  saying,  that  "  Baptism  is  to  us  the  seal 
of  salvation  which  Christ  hath  obtfuned  for  us." 
The  current  of  the  apostle's  reasoning  is  this.  He 
tells  Titus  to  exhort  the  Christians  of  Crete  to  be 
submissive  to  authority,  showing  all  meekness  to 
all  men:  "for  we  ourselves  were  once  foolish,  err- 
ing, serving  our  own  lusts;  but  when  the  kindness 
of  God  our  Saviour,  and  his  love  toward  man  ap- 
peared, not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we 
performed,  but  according  to  his  own  merey  He 
saved  us,  by  (through  the  instnunentali^  of)  the 
bath  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (8id  XovTpov  irdKiyytyffflas  iral  kyoKcuy^r 
fff<os  UyiifMTos  ayiov)i  which  He  shed  on  us 
abundantly  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  that, 
being  justified  by  his  grace,  we  might  be  made 
heirs  of  eternal  life  through  hope  (or  according  to 
hope,  Kar  ^\irf5a)."  The  argument  is,  that 
Cluistians  should  be  kind  to  all  men,  remembering 
that  they  themselves  had  been  formerly  disobedient, 
hut  that  by  God*s  free  mercy  in  Christ  they  bad 
been  transplanted  into  a  better  state,  even  a  state 
of  salvation  {Itawffey  fijjMs)\  and  that  by  means 
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of  the  bath  of  regeneration  and  the  renewal  of  th« 
Holy  Spirit  If,  according  to  the  more  ancient 
and  common  interpretation,  the  laver  means  bap- 
tism, the  whole  will  seem  pertinent  Christians 
are  placed  in  a  new  condition,  made  members  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  by  baptism,  and  they  are 
renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  One  question  naturally  arises  in  this  pas- 
sage. Does  ityojcaiy^tvs  depend  on  Xovrpov^  or 
on  8i4?  If  we  adopt  the  opinion  of  those  who 
make  it,  with  ireiKiyytytaiaSf  dependent  on  Xoir 
rpovy  which  is  the  rendering  of  the  Vulgate,  we 
mutt  understand  that  the  renewal  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  a  grace  corresponding  with,  and  closely 
allied  to,  that  of  regeneration,  and  so  immediately 
coupled  with  it  But  it  seems  the  more  natural 
construction  to  refer  iiycucaiy^ews  U.  k-  to  Sid, 
if  it  were  only  that  the  relative,  which  connects 
with  the  verse  following,  belongs  of  nece^ty  to 
IlyfvfjMTos.  Dean  AUbrd,  adopting  the  latter 
construction,  refers  the  "  washing  "  to  the  laver  of 
baptism,  and  the  "renewing"  to  the  actual  efiect, 
that  inward  and  spiritual  grace  of  which  the  laver 
is  but  the  outward  and  visible  sign.  Yet  it  is  to 
be  considered,  whether  it  be  not  novel  and  unknown 
in  Scripture  or  theology  to  speak  of  renewal  as 
the  spiritual  grace,  or  thing  signified,  in  baptism. 
There  is  confessedly  a  connection  between  baptism 
and  regeneratum,  whatever  that  connection  may 
be.  But  "the  renewal  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  has 
been  mostly  in  the  language  of  theologians  (is  it 
not  also  in  the  language  of  Scripture?)  treated  as 
a  further,  perhaps  a  more  gradual  process  in  the 
work  of  grace,  than  the  first  breathing  into  the 
soul  of  spiritual  life,  called  regeneration  or  new 
birth. 

There  is  so  much  resemblance,  both  in  the 
phraseology  and  in  the  argument,  between  this  pas- 
sage in  Htus  and  1  Cor.  vi.  11,  that  the  hotter 
ought  by  all  means  to  be  compared  with  the  for- 
mer. St  Paul  tells  the  Corinthians,  that  in  their 
heathen  state  they  had  been  stained  with  heathen 
vices;  "but,"  he  adds,  "ye  were  washed  "  (lit.  ye 
washed  or  bathed  yourselves,  AircXot^o-curtfc),  "  but 
ye  were  sanctified,  but  ye  were  justified  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  Spirit 
of  our  God."  It  is  generally  believed  that  here  is 
an  allusion  to  the  being  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  though  some  connect 
"  sanctified  "  and  "justified  "  as  well  as  "  washed," 
with  the  words  "  in  the  name,"  &c.  (see  Stanley, 
in  foe.).  But,  however  this  may  be,  the  reference 
to  baptism  seems  unquestionable. 

Another  passage  containing  very  similar  thoughts, 
clothed  in  dmost  the  same  words,  is  Acts  xxii.  16, 
where  Ananias  says  to  Saul  of  Tarsus,  "Arise, 
and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling 
upon  the  name  of  the  T^ord  "  (ayaarhs  ^writrai 
Kol  iLir6\ovaou  rhs  afiaprtas  (rot;,  ijriKa\«rdu€- 
vos  rh  6vofui  avrov)-  See  by  all  means  Calvm's 
Commentary  on  this  passage. 

6.  "Illumination"  {<pwTt<rfi6s)-  It  has  been 
much  questioned  whether  <pwT((f<r6ai,  "enlight- 
ened," in  Heb.  vi.  4,  x.  32,  be  used  of  bi4)tism  or 
not  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
almost  all  the  Greek  Fathers,  use  ^tyriafUs  as  a 
synonym  for  baptism.  The  Syriac  version,  the 
most  ancient  in  existence,  gives  this  sense  to  the 
word  in  both  the  passages  in  the  £pistle  to  the  He- 
brews. Chr}-808tom,  Theodoret,  llieophylact,  and 
other  Greek  commentators  so  interpret  it;  and  they 
are  followed  by  Emesti,  Michaelis,  and  many  mod- 
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sm  interpreters  of  the  highest  anthority  (Wetstdn 
dtes  fit>m  Orac  SibylL  i.  SSari  ^Hari(€(r$ai)'  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  now  very  commonly  alleged 
that  the  use  is  entirely  ecclesiastical^  not  Script- 
ural, and  that  it  arose  from  the  undue  esteem  for 
baptism  in  the  primitive  Church.  It  is  impossible 
to  enter  into  all  the  merits  of  the  question  here. 
If  the  usage  be  Scriptural,  it  is  to  be  found  only 
in  the  two  passages  in  Hebrews  above  mentioned; 
but  it  may  perhaps  correspond  with  other  figures 
and  expressions  in  the  New  Testament.  The  pa- 
tristic use  of  the  word  may  be  seen  by  referring  to 
Suicer,  s.  v.  (fnorifffiSs-,  and  to  Bingham,  £.  A, 
bk.  xi.  ch.  i.  §  4.  The  rationale  of  the  name,  ac- 
cording to  Justin  Martyi-,  is,  that  the  catechumens 
before  admission  to  baptism  were  instructed  in  all 
the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
hence  "this  laver  is  called  illumination,  because 
those  who  learn  these  things  are  illuminated  in 
their  understanding*'  (Aped.  ii.  94).  But,  if  this 
word  be  used  in  the  sense  of  baptism  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  as  we  have  no  mention  of  any 
training  of  catechumens  in  the  New  Testament, 
we  must  probably  seek  for  a  different  explanation 
of  its  origin.  It  will  be  remembered  that  ^t^ara- 
yoryia  was  a  term  for  admission  into  the  ancient 
mysteries.  Baptism  was  without  question  the  ini- 
tiatory rite  m  reference  to  the  Christian  fiiith  (cf. 
r^ia  paiTTtafMTa  fuas  uvfifffOfSy  Can.  Apost.  i.). 
Now,  that  Christian  £Eutn  is  more  than  once  called 
by  St  Paid  the  Christian  "  mystery."  The  »» mys- 
tery of  God's  will"  (Eph.  i.  9),  "the  mystery  of 
Christ"  (Col.  iv.  3;  Eph.  iii.  4),  "the  mystery  of 
the  Gospel"  (Eph.  vi.  19),  and  other  like  phrases 
are  conmion  in  his  epistles.  A  Greek  could  hard- 
ly &U  to  be  reminded  by  such  language  of  the 
religious  mysteries  of  his  own  former  heathenism. 
But,  moreover,  seeing  that  "  in  Him  are  hid  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,"  it  seems 
highly  probable,  that  in  three  memorable  passages 
St.  Paul  speaks,  not  merely  of  the  Gospel  or  Uie 
Mth,  but  of  Christ  himself,  as  the  great  Mystery 
of  (Jod  or  of  godliness.  (1.)  In  Col.  i.  27  we  read, 
"the  glory  of  this  m}'8tery,  which  is  Christ  in 
you,"  rod  fiv<rrnpiov  rovroUf  Bs  itrriv  Xpurrhs 
iy  ofiiy-  (2.)  In  Col.  ii.  2,  Dichmann,  Tr^elles, 
and  Ellicott,  as  we  tlilnk  on  good  grounds,  adopt 
the  reading  rod  fiva-nipiov  rod  Beov,  Xpurrovt 
rightly  compared  by  Bp.  Ellicott  with  the  preced- 
ing parage  occurring  only  four  verses  before  it,  and 
interpret^  by  him,  "the  mystery  of  God,  even 
Christ."  (3.)  And  it  deserves  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered, whether  the  above  usage  in  Colossians  does 
not  suggest  a  clear  exposition  of  1  Tim.  iii.  16, 
T^  T^s  c'Vc/Scias  /Muffrfjoioy  fts  i<paytp<i0ri  k,  t.  X. 
For,  if  Christ  be  the  "  Mystery  of  God,"  He  max- 
well be  called  also  the  "Mystery  of  godliness;" 
and  the  masculine  relative  is  then  easily  intelligible, 
as  being  referred  to  XoiarSs  understood  and  im- 
plied in  aucrr'fipiov-  wr,  in  the  words  of  Hilary, 
*"  Ueus  (iiristus  est  Sacramentum." 

But,  if  all  this  be  true,  as  baptism  is  the  initia- 
jory  Christian  rite,  admitting  us  to  the  service  of 
(iod  and  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  it  may  not 
improbably  have  been  called  ^wruriUs  and  after- 
wards (paToywylay  as  having  reference,  and  as  ad- 
mitting to  the  mystery  of  the  Ciospel,  and  to  Christ 
himself,  who  is  the  Mystery  of  God. 

VIII.  —  From  the  names  of  bi^tism  we  must 
now  pass  to  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  passages, 
not  already  considered,  in  which  baptism  is  re- 
Wredto. 
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L  The  passage  in  John  iii.  5 —  "  Except  a  man 
be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
hito  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d  "  —  has  been  a  well-estab- 
lished battle-field  from  the  time  of  Calvin.  Hook- 
er's statement,  that  for  the  fint  fifteen  centuries 
no  one  had  ever  doubted  its  application  to  baptism, 
is  well  known  (see  EccL  Pol  v.  lix.).  Zuinglius 
was  probably  the  first  who  interpreted  it  other- 
wise. Calvin  understood  the  words  "  of  water  and 
of  the  Spuit"'as  a  ty  5i^  Hvoty,  "the  washing  or 
deansmg  of  the  Spirit"  (or  rather  perhaps  "by 
the  Spirit "),  "  who  cleanses  as  water,"  referring  to 
Matt  iii.  11.  ("He  shall  baptize  you  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire")  as  a  parallel  usage. 
Stier  (  Words  of  the  Lord  Jems^  in  h.  1.)  observes 
that  l.iicRe  has  rightiy  said  that  we  may  regard 
this  interpretation  by  means  of  a  %y  Zik  duoivi 
which  erroneously  appealed  to  Matt  iii.  11,  as  now 
genendly  abandoned.  Stier,  moreover,  quotes  with 
entire  approbation  the  words  of  Meyor  (on  John 
ilL  5) :  —  "  Jesus  speaks  here  concerning  a  spiritual 
baptism,  as  in  chap.  vi.  concerning  a  spiritual  feed- 
ing; in  both  places,  however,  with  reference  to  their 
visible  auxiliary  means."  That  our  Ix)rd  probably 
adopted  expressions  familiar  to  the  Jews  in  this 
discourse  with  Nicodemus,  may  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  IJghtfoot,  J7.  J9.  in  k>c  ^ 

2.  The  prophecy  of  John  the  Ba}>ti8t  just  referred 
to,  namely,  that  our  blessed  I>ord  should  1>aptize 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire  (Matt  iii.  11), 
may  more  properly  be  interpreted  by  a  |y  lik  Zvoiy. 
Bengel  well  paraphrases  it:  —  *'' Spiriius  Sancfm^ 
quo  Christus  bi4)tizat,  igueani  vim  hal>ct;  atque 
ea  vis  ignea  etiam  conspicua  fuit  oculis  honiinum  " 
(Acts  ii.  3).  The  Fathers,  indeed,  siioke  of  a 
threefold  baptism  with  fire:  first,  of  tiie  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  shnpe  of  fiery  tongues  at  Pentecost; 
secondly,  of  the  fiery  trial  of  affliction  and  tempta- 
tion (1  Pet  i.  7);  thirdly,  of  the  fire  which  at  the 
last  day  is  to  try  every  man's  works  (1  Cor.  iii.  13). 
It  is,  however,  very  improbable  that  there  is  any 
allusion  to  either  of  the  last  two  in  Matt.  iii.  11. 
There  is  an  antithesis  in  John  the  Ikptist's  lan- 
guage between  his  own  lower  mission  and  the  Di- 
vine authority  of  the  Saviour.  John  baptized  with 
a  mere  earthly  element,  teaching  men  to  repent, 
and  pointing  them  to  Christ;  but  He  tiiat  should 
come  after,  &  ipx6fityoi^  was  empowered  to  bap- 
tize with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.  The  water 
of  John's  baptism  could  but  wash  the  body;  the 
Holy  Ghost,  with  which  Christ  was  to  t^iptize, 
should  purify  the  soul  as  with  fire. 

3.  Gal.  iii.  27:  "  For  as  many  as  have  been  bap- 
tized into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ."  In  the 
whole  of  this  very  importuit  and  difiScult  chapter, 
St  Paul  is  reasoning  on  the  inheritance  by  the 
Church  of  Chrbt  J  the  promises  made  to  Abra 
ham.  Christ  —  i.  e.  Christ  comprehending  his 
whole  body  mystical  —  is  the  true  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, to  whom  the  promises  belong  (ver.  16).  The 
Law,  which  came  after,  oouU  not  disannul  the 
promises  thus  made.  The  Law  was  fit  to  restrain 
(or  perhaps  rather  to  manifest)  transgression  (ver. 
23).  The  Law  acted  as  a  pedagogue,  keeping  us 
for,  and  leading  us  on  to,  Christ,  that  He  might 
bestow  on  us  f^^om  and  justification  by  &ith  in 
Him  (ver.  24).  But  after  the  coming  of  fSuth  we 
arc  no  longer,  like  young  children,  under  a  peda- 
gogue, but  we  are  free,  as  heirs  in  our  Father's 
house  (ver.  26;  comp.  ch.  iv.  1-5).  "For  ye  all 
are  God's  sons  (filii  emancipati,  not  troTScs,  but 
vloi,  Bengel  and  Ellicott)  through  the  Mik  in 
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Christ  Jesiu.  For  as  many  u  have  been  baptized 
into  Christ,  have  put  on  (clothed  yourselves  in) 
Christ  (see  Schoettgen  on  Rom.  xiii.  14).  In  Him 
is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  neither  bond  nor  free, 
neither  male  nor  female;  for  all  ye  are  one  in 
Christ  Jesus"  (ver.  26-28).  The  argument  is 
plain.  All  Christians  are  God's  sons  through  union 
with  the  Cnly-begotten.  Before  the  faith  in  Him 
came  into  the  world,  men  were  held  under  the  tute- 
lage of  the  Law,  like  children,  kept  as  in  a  state 
of  bondage  under  a  pedagogue.  But  after  the 
preaching  of  the  faith,  all  ^o  are  baptized  into 
Christ  clothe  themselves  in  Him;  so  they  are  es- 
teemed as  adult  sons  of  his  Father,  and  by  faith 
in  Hun  they  may  be  justified  from  their  sins,  frx>m 
which  the  Law  could  not  justify  them  (Acts  xiii. 
39).  The  contrast  is  between  the  Christian  and 
the  Jewish  church:  one  bond,  the  other  free;  one 
infant,  the  other  adult.  And  the  transition-point 
is  naturally  that  when  by  baptism  the  service  of 
Christ  is  undertaken,  and  the  promises  of  the  Gos- 
pel are  claimed.  Hiis  is  represented  as  putting  on 
Christ,  and  in  Him  assuming  the  position  of  full- 
grown  men.  In  this  more  privileged  condition 
there  is  the  power  of  obtaining  justification  by 
fiuth,  a  justification  which  the  Law  had  not  to  ofier. 

4.  1  Cor.  xii.  13 :  "  For  by  one  Spirit  (or  in  one 
*'  spirit,  iy  M  trvf^fiari)  we  were  all  baptized  into 

one  body,  whether  Jews  or  Greeks,  whether  bond 
or  free,  and  were  all  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirif 
The  resemblance  of  this  passage  to  the  last  is  very 
clear.  In  the  old  dispensation  there  was  a  marked 
division  between  Jew  and  Gentile:  under  the  Gos- 
pel there  is  one  body  in  Christ.  As  in  Gal.  iii. 
16,  Christ  is  the  seed  {rh  air4pfjM)i  so  here  He  is 
the  body  {rh  <ro»fM)y  into  whicn  all  Christians  be- 
come incorporated.  All  distinctions  of  Jew  and 
Gentile,  bond  and  ft^,  are  abolished.  By  the 
grace  of  the  same  Spirit  (or  perhaps  "in  one  spirit" 
of  Christian  love  and  fellowship  (comp.  £ph.  ii.  18), 
without  division  or  separate  interests)  all  are  joined 
in  baptism  to  the  one  body  of  Christ,  his  universal 
church.  Possibly  there  is  an  allusion  to  both 
sacraments.  "We  were  baptized  into  one  body, 
we  were  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit  (|y  flvcD/Lia 
inoriffBrifify''  Lachm.  and  Tisch.  omit  ds).  Both 
our  baptism  and  our  partaking  of  the  cup  in  the 
communion  are  tokens  and  pledges  of  Christian 
unity.  They  mark  our  union  with  the  one  body 
of  Christ,  and  they  are  means  of  grace,  in  which 
we  may  look  for  one  Spirit  to  be  present  with  bless- 
ing (comp.  1  Cor.  x.  3,  17 ;  see  Waterland  on  the 
Eucharisty  ch.  x.,  and  Stanley  on  1  Cor.  xii.  13). 

5.  Rom.  vi.  4  and  Col.  ii.  12,  are  so  closely  par- 
allel that  we  may  notice  them  together.  As  the 
apostle  in  the  two  last-considered  passages  views 
baptism  as  a  joining  to  the  mystical  body  of  Christ, 
so  in  these  two  passages  he  goes  on  to  speak  of 
Christians  in  their  baptism  as  buried  with  Christ 
in  his  death,  and  raisiod  again  with  Him  in  his 
resurrection.^  As  the  natin^  body  of  Christ  was 
laid  in  the  ground  and  then  raised  up  again,  so 
His  mystical  body,  the  Church,  descends  in  bap- 
tism into  the  waters,  in  which  also  {4v  f ,  sc.  j8air- 
riafjMTi,  Col.  ii.  12)  it  is  raised  up  again  with 
Christ,  through  "  fiuth  in  the  mighty  working  of 
God,  who  raised  Him  from  the  d«id."  Probably, 
M  in  the  former  passages  St.  Paid  had  brought 
forward  baptism  as  the  symbol  of  Cliristian  unity. 


a  <<  Hemic  in  baptismate,  vel  certi  aqua  loperfrisa, 
Mpoltonm  refert ''  (Bengel). 
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so  in  those  now  before  us  he  refers,  to  it  as  the 
token  and  pledge  of  the  spiritual  death  to  sui  and 
resiurection  to  righteousness ;  and  moreover  of  the 
final  victory  over  death  in  the  last  day,  through 
the  power  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  It  is 
said  that  it  was  partly  in  reference  to  this  passage 
in  Colossians  that  the  eariy  Christians  so  generally 
used  trine  immersion,  as  signifying  thereby  the 
three  days  in  which  Christ  lay  in  the  grave  (see 
Suicer,  t,  v.  &ya5tW,IL  a). 

IX.  RecijncTUjt  of  Baptism,  —  The  command  to 
baptize  was  co-extensive  with  the  command  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  All  nations  were  to  be  evangelized ; 
and  they  were  to  be  made  disciples,  admitted  into 
the  fellowship  of  Christ's  religion,  by  baptism 
(Matt,  xxvlii.  19).  Whosoewr  believed  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Ex-angelists  was  to  be  baptized,  his  faith 
and  baptism  placing  him  in  a  state  of  salvation 
(Mark  xvi.  16).  On  this  command  the  Apostles 
acted;  for  the  first  converts  after  the  ascension 
were  ei\joined  to  repent  and  be  baptized  (Acts  ii. 
37).  The  Samaritans  who  believed  the  preaching 
of  Philip  were  baptized,  men  and  women  (Acts 
viii.  12).  The  EUiiopian  eunuch,  as  soon  as  he 
professed  his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  was  baptized 
(Acts  viii.  37,  38).  Lydia  listened  to  the  things 
spoken  by  Paul,  and  was  baptized,  she  and  her 
house  (Acts  xvi.  15).  The  jailer  at  Philippi,  the 
very  night  on  which  he  was  convinced  by  the  earth- 
quake in  the  prison,  was  baptized,  he  and  all  his, 
straightway  (Acta  xvi.  33). 

All  this  appears  to  correspond  with  the  general 
character  of  the  (iospel,  that  it  should  embrace 
the  world,  and  should  be  finely  offered  to  all  men. 
"  Him  that  cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out**  (John  vi.  37).  Like  the  Saviour  himself, 
Baptism  was  sent  into  the  world  "  not  to  condemn 
the  world,  but  that  the  worid  might  be  saved  " 
(John  iii.  17).  E^-ery  one  who  was  convinced  by 
the  teaching  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel, 
and  was  willing  to  enroll  himself  in  the  company 
of  the  disciples,  ^pcnrs  to  have  been  admitted  to 
baptism  on  a  confession  of  his  faith.  There  is  no 
distinct  evidence  in  the  New  Testament  that  there 
was  in  those  early  days  a  body  of  catechumens 
gradually  preparing  for  baptism,  such  as  existed  in 
the  ages  immediately  succeeding  the  Apostles,  and 
such  as  every  missionary  church  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  institute.  The  Apostles,  indeed,  frequently 
insist  on  the  privileges  of  being  admitted  to  the 
fellowship  of  Christ's  Church  in  the  initiatory 
sacrament,  and  on  the  consequent  responsibilities 
of  Christians ;  and  these  are  the  grounds  on  which 
subsequent  ages  have  been  so  careful  in  preparing 
adults  for  baptism.  But  perhaps  the  circumstances 
of  the  Apostles*  age  were  so  peculiar  as  to  account 
for  this  apparent  difterence  of  principle.  Convic- 
tion at  that  time  was  likely  to  be  sudden  and 
strong;  the  church  was  rapidly  forming;  the  Apos- 
tles had  the  gift  of  discerning  spirits.  All  this 
led  to  the  admission  to  baptism  with  but  little  for- 
mal preparation  for  it.  At  all  events  it  is  evident 
that  the  spirit  of  our  Lord's  ordinance  was  compre- 
hensive, not  exclusive;  that  all  were  invited  to 
come,  and  that  all  who  were  willing  to  come  were 
graciously  received. 

The  great  question  has  been,  whether  the  invi- 
tation extended,  not  to  adults  only,  but  to  infants 
also.  The  universality  of  the  invitation,  dirist's 
declaration  concerning  the  blessedness  of  infiuits 
and  their  fitness  for  his  kingdom  (Mark  x.  14), 
the  admission  of  infiuits  to  circumcision  and  to  tiU 
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bnptism  of  Jewish  proselytes,  the  mention  of  whole 
households,  and  the  subsequent  practice  of  the 
Church,  ha\'e  been  principally  relied  on  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  infiuit  baptism.  The  silence  of  the  New 
Testament  concerning  the  baptism  of  infants,  the 
constant  mention  of  faith  as  a  prerequisite  or  con- 
dition of  baptism,  the  great  spiritual  blessings  which 
seem  attached  to  a  right  reception  of  it,  and  the 
responsibility  entailed  on  those  who  have  taken  its 
obligations  on  themselves,  seem  the  chief  objections 
urg^  against  piedobaptism.  But  here,  once  more, 
we  must  leave  ground  which  has  been  so  exten- 
wvdy  occupied  by  controvershillsts. 

X.  The  A  fade  of  B  iptism.  —  The  language  of 
the  New  Testament  and  of  the  primitive  fathers 
sufficiently  points  to  immersion  as  the  common 
mode  of  baptism.  John  the  Baptist  baptized  in 
the  river  Jordan  (Alatt.  ill.).  Jesus  is  represented 
as  **  coming  up  out  of  the  water  "  (avafiaiywy  kwh 
rod  08aror)  after  his  baptism  (Mark  i.  10).<( 
Again,  John  b  said  to  have  baptized  in  uEnon  be- 
cskuse  iticTe  was  much  water  there  (John  iil.  23; 
see  also  Acts  viii.  36).  The  comparison  of  bap- 
Usm  to  burying  and  rising  up  again  (Rom.  vi.; 
Col.  ii.)  has  been  already  referred  to  as  probably 
derived  from  the  custom  of  immersion  (see  Suicer, 
s.  V.  ^ya^^v;  Schoettgen,  in  Kom.  vi.;  Yossius, 
De  BtptUmOy  Diss.  i.  thes.  vi.).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  &n^ly  of  the 
jailer  at  Philippi  were  all  baptized  in  the  prison  on 
the  night  of  theu*  conversion  (Acts  xvi.  33),  and 
that  the  three  thousand  converted  at  Pentecost 
(Acts  ii.)  appear  to  have  been  baptized  at  once:  it 
being  hardly  likely  that  in  either  of  these  cases 
immersion  should  have  been  possible.  Moreover 
the  ancient  church,  which  mostly  adopted  inrnier- 
8i(m,  was  satisfied  with  affusion  in  case  of  clinical 
baptism  —  the  baptism  of  the  sick  and  dying. 

Questions  and  Amioers.  —  In  the  earliest  times 
of  the  Christian  Church,  we  find  the  catechumens 
requured  to  renounce  the  Devil  (see  Suicer,  s.  v.  ^to- 
rdtrtrofuu)  and  to  profess  their  faith  in  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  in  the  principal  articles  of  the  Oeed 
(see  Suicer,  i.  653).  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  St  Peter  (1  Pet.  iil.  21),  where  he  speaks  of 
the  ^t  answer  (or  questioning,  iirfo(&T7ifjM)  of  a 
good  conscience  toward  (jod  *'  as  an  important  con- 
stituent of  baptism,  refers  to  a  custom  of  this  kind 
as  existing  from  the  first  (see  however,  a  very  dif- 
ferent interpretation  in  Hengelii  Gnomon).  The 
"form  of  sound  words"  (2  Tim.  i.  13)  and  the 
"good  profession  professed  before  many  witnesses" 
(1  'Ilm.  vi.  12)  may  very  probably  have  similar  sig- 
nificance. 

XI.  The  Formula  of  Bnptitm,  —  li  should 
seem  fh)m  our  I/>rd*s  own  direction  (Matt.  xxviiL 
19)  that  the  words  made  use  of  in  the  administra- 
tion of  baptism  should  be  those  which  the  church 
has  generally  retained,  <*  I  bapth^e  thee  in  the  name 
of  tiio  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Gh(»t:"  yet,  wherever  bapUsm  is  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  is  only  mentioned  as 
in  "  the  name  of  the  I»rd  Jesus,"  or  "  in  the  name 
of  the  Ijotd  "  (AcU  ii.  38,  viii.  16,  x.  48,  xix.  5). 
The  custom  of  the  primitive  church,  as  far  as  we 
can  kam  from  the  primitive  Pathers,  was  always 
to  baptize  in  the  names  of  the  three  Persons  of 
the  Trinity  (see  Suicer,  s.  v.  /Sairrf^tf);  and  there 
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is  little  doubt  that  the  expressions  in  the  Book  of 
Acts  mean  only  that  those  wlio  were  baptized  with 
Christian  baptism  were  baptized  into  the  faith  of 
Christ,  into  the  death  of  Christ,  not  th»t  the  form 
of  words  was  different  from  that  ei^jumed  by  our 
Lord  in  St.  Matthew. 

Sponsors'.  —  There  is  no  mention  of  sponsors  in 
the  N.  T.,  though  there  is  mention  of  tlie  "  ques- 
tioning "  (liFfpiJ^TTifia)-  In  very  early  ages  of  the 
Chiu*ch,  sponsors  (called  &vg(5oyoi,  siWiiMtres,  sus- 
ceptores)  were  in  use  both  for  children  and  adults. 
The  mention  of  them  first  occurs  in  Tertullian  — 
for  infants  in  the  De  Bapdsmo  (c.  18),  for  adults, 
as  is  supposed,  in  the  De  Cotvna  Mililis  (c.  3: 
"  Inde  suscepti  lactis  et  mellis  concordiam  proegust- 
amus."  See  Suicer,  s.  v.  iiya^4xofiai)-  In  the 
Jewish  baptism  of  proselytes,  two  or  tliree  spoa^iors 
or  witnesses  were  requircKl  to  be  present  (see  above, 
Lightfoot  on  Alatt  iii.  6).  It  is  so  improbable 
that  the  Jews  should  have  borrowed  such  a  custom 
fh>m  the  Christians,  that  the  coincidence  can  hard- 
ly have  arisen  but  fh)m  the  Christians  continuing 
the  usages  of  the  Jews. 

XII.  Baptism  for  the  Dead.  —  1  Ck)r.  xv.  29. 
"  Else  what  shall  they  do  who  are  baptized  for  the 
dead  (Mp  ray  ytKpMi  ^^  the  dead  rise  not  at 
all?  Why  are  they  then  baptized  for  the  dead" 
(or,  ^ybr  them  J  ^^  Lachmann  and  Tisch.  read 
avTtiy)- 

1.  Tertullian  tells  us  of  a  custom  of  vicarious 
baptism  {vicntnum  baptisma)  as  existing  among  the 
Marcionites  {De  Resur,  Carms^  c.  48;  Adv.  Mar- 
cion.  lib.  v.  c.  10);  and  St  Chrysostom  relates  of 
the  same  heretics,  that,  when  one  of  Uicir  catechu- 
mens died  without  baptism,  they  used  to  put  a  liv- 
ing person  under  the  dead  man^s  lied,  and  asked 
whether  he  desired  f o  be  baptized ;  the  living  man 
answering  that  he  did,  they  then  baptized  him  in 
place  of  the  departed  (Chrys.  Horn.  xl.  in  1  Cor. 
XV.).  Epiphanius  relates  a  simihu*  custom  among 
the  Corinthians  {flares,  xxviii.),  which,  he  said, 
prevailed  from  fear  that  in  the  resurrection  those 
should  suffer  punishment  who  had  not  been  bap- 
tized. The  Cierinthians  were  a  very  early  sect; 
according  to  Irenteus  (iii.  11),  some  of  their  errors 
had  been  anticipated  by  the  Nicolaitans,  and  St. 
John  is  said  to  ha>*e  written  the  early  part  of  his 
Gospel  against  those  errors;  but  the  Marcionites 
did  not  come  into  existence  till  the  middle  of  the 
century.  The  question  naturally  occurs.  Did 
St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29  allude  to  a  custom  of 
this  kind,  which  even  in  his  days  had  begun  to 
prevaU  among  heretics  and  ignorant  persons?  If 
so,  he  no  doubt  adduced  it  as  an  arf/umentum  ad 
honunem.  >*  If  the  dead  rise  not  at  all,  what  ben- 
efit do  they  expect  who  baptize  vicariously  for  the 
dead  ?  "  The  very  heretics,  who,  fhjm  their  belief 
that  matter  was  incorrigibly  evil,  denied  the  possi- 
bility of  a  glorious  resurrection,  yet  showed  by  then 
superstitious  practices  that  the  resurrection  was  to 
be  expected ;  for,  i£  there  be  no  resurrection,  theii 
baptism  for  the  dead  would  lose  all  its  significance 
It  is  truly  said,  that  such  accommodations  to  the 
opinions  of  others  are  not  uncommon  in  the  writ- 
ings of  St.  Paul  (comp.  GvX.  iv.  21-31;  and  see 
Stanley,  adh.t).  St.  Ambrose  (in  1  ad  Cm.  xv.) 
seems  to  have  acquiesced  in  this  interpretation. 
His  words  are,  **  The  Apostle  adduces  the  example 


a  *  frith  «ir6  in  Mark  i.  10  (T.  R.),  as  quoted  above, 
11  would  be  only  '<  firom  "  ;  but  Lachmann,  Tltchendorf, 
mod  Tregellei  read  U  there,  which  troold  agree  wiJi 
16 


the  remark  in  the  body  of  the  page.  See  also  Acts 
viii.  89,  where  the  A.  Y.  errs  in  Just  the  opposite  way 
(c«c  being  used  there).  U. 
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of  thoee  who  were  so  sectire  of  the  iiiture  resurrec- 
tion that  they  even  baptized  for  the  dead»  when  by 
accident  death  ha<l  come  unexpectedly,  fearing  that 
the  unbapUzed  might  either  not  rise  or  rise  to  evil." 
I'erhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  the  greater  numl>er  of 
modern  commentators  have  adopted  tiiis^  as  the 
simplest  and  most  rational  sense  of  tlie  apostle's 
words.  And  —  which  undoubtedly  adds  much  to 
the  probability  that  vicarious  baptism  should  have 
been  very  ancient  — we  learn  from  Lightfoot  (on 
1  Cor.  XV.)  that  a  custom  prevailed  among  the  Jews 
of  vicarious  abolution  for  such  aa  died  under  any 
l^al  uncleaimess. 

It  iSf  however,  equally  conceivable,  that  t)ie  pas- 
sage in  St.  Paul  gave  rise  to  the  subsequent  prac- 
tice among  the  Marcionites  and  Cerinthians.  Mis- 
interpretation of  Scriptural  passages  has  undoubt- 
edly been  a  fertile  source  of  superstitious  ceremony, 
which  has  afterwards  been  looked  on  as  having 
resulted  from  early  tradition.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Greek  Fathers,  who  record  the  custom  in  ques- 
tion, wholly  r^ect  the  notion  that  St.  Paul  alluded 
to  it 

2.  Chrysostom  believes  the  apostle  to  refer  to 
the  profession  of  faith  in  baptism,  part  of  which 
was,  "  1  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead," 
iri<rT€i/»  6ts  ¥€Kp6»v  kvioraffiv-  "  In  this  faith," 
he  says,  "  we  are  baptized.  After  confessing  this 
among  other  articles  of  faith,  we  go  down  into  the 
water.  And  reminding  the  Corinthians  of  this, 
St.  Paul  sap.  If  there  be  no  resurrection,  why  art 
thou  then  baptized  for  the  dead,  t.  e.  for  the  dead 
bodies  (t(  icol  /3airT({];  vrlp  rwv  VfKpwv;  rovr- 
iffriy  Tuv  (TCDfidrtov)  V  For  in  this  faith  thou  art 
baptized,  believing  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  " 
(ffom,  xl.  in  1  Cor.  xv.;  cf.  I/vm.  xiii.  in  A'pist  ad 
Corinth.).  St.  Chrj-sostom  is  followed,  as  usual, 
by  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  and  otlier  Greek  com- 
mentators. Indeed,  he  had  been  anticipated  by 
Tertullian  among  the  Latins  {Adv.  Marcum.  lib.  v. 
c.  10),  and  probably  by  Epiphanius  among  the 
Greeks  (ITtera.  xx\iii.). 

llie  former  of  the  two  interpretaticms  above 
mentioned  commends  itself  to  us  by  its  simplicity ; 
the  latter  by  its  antiquity,  having  almost  the  gen- 
eral consent  of  the  primitive  Christians  in  its  fa- 
vor (see  Suicer,  i.  642);  though  it  is  somewhat 
difficult,  even  with  St.  Chrysostom's  comment,  to 
reconcile  it  wholly  with  tlie  natural  and  grammati- 
cal construction  of  the  words.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  which  seem  the  most  probable,  the  variety 
of  explanations  is  almost  endless.  Among  them  the 
following  appear  to  deserN'e  consideration. 

3.  "  What  shall  they  do,  who  are  baptized  when 
death  is  close  at  hand V  "  Epiphan.  Hmes.  xxviii. 
6,  where  according  to  Bengel  (mip  will  have  the 
sense  of  «e«r,  cfoae  vpon. 

4.  "  CK-er  the  graves  of  the  martyrs."  That 
such  a  mode  of  baptism  existed  in  after  ages,  see 
Eoaeb.  //.  E,  iv.  15;  August  Dt  Civ,  Dei,  xx. 
9.  Vnasius  adopted  this  interpretation ;  but  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  the  custom  should  have  prev-ailed 
in  the  days  of  St  Paul. 

6.  "  On  account  of  a  dead  Saviour; "  where  an 
enallage  of  number  in  the  word  vtKpStv  must  be 
understood.     See  Rosenmiiller,  in  he. 

6.  **  What  shall  they  gain,  who  are  biptized  for 
the  sake  of  the  dead  in  Christ?  "  t.  t.  that  so  the 
irX^pa)/m  of  believers  may  be  filled  up  (comp.  Kom 
zi.  12,  25;  Heb.  xi.  40).  that  "  God  may  complete 
the  number  of  his  elect,  and  hasten  his  kingdom. 
See  Obihauaen,  in  loc 
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7.  .**  What  shall  they  do,  who  ue  baptized  in 
the  place  of  the  dead  V  "  i.  e.  who,  as  the  ranks  of 
the  laithful  are  thinned  by  death,  come  forMrard  to 
le  baptized,  that  tliey  may  fill  up  the  oompaii}-  of 
l)elievers.  See  also  Olshausen  as  above,  who  ap- 
pears to  hesitate  between  these  last  two  inteipn- 
tations. 

On  the  subject  of  Baptism,  of  the  practice  of 
the  Jews,  and  of  the  customs  and  opinions  of  the 
early  Christians  with  reference  to  it,  much  infor- 
mation is  to  be  found  in  Vossius,  iJe  Boptitmo; 
Suicer,  «.  rr.  ava8^w»  /Bairrf^w,  hvMxoiuLL,  kXi- 
yiic6sy  &c.;  Wetstein,  as  refored  to  abo>'e;  Wng- 
ham,  Accl.  Ant.  bk.  xi. ;  Vicecomes,  DitttrUitiimtk, 
lib.  i.;  Lightfoot,  Ilor.  JJebr.;  and  Schoettgen, 
I/oi'.  f/tbr.,  as  referred  to  above.  E.  H.  B. 

*  The  most  elaborate  recent  work  on  baptism  is 
J.  W.  F.  Hi  fling's  Das  Sakrament  der  Tavft^  2 
Bde.  Erlangen,  184C-48.  See  also  the  art.  Tanfe 
(by  Steitz)  in  Herzog's  Rtal-KncykL  xv.  428-48o. 
References  to  the  controversial  Uterature  on  the 
subject  cannot  well  be  given  here.  The  essay,  how- 
ever, of  Dr.  T.  J.  Conant,  Tht  Meaning  and  Uu 
of  Bnpfizein  pUldoyicaUy  and  historicaUy  invtsti- 
gated,  published  as  an  Appendix  to  his  re\ised  ver- 
sion of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  (New  York,  Anier. 
Bible  Union,  1860),  and  also  issued  separately,  de- 
serves mention  for  its  copious  collection  of  passages 
from  ancient  authors.  A. 

SUITLEMEKT  TO  BaPTTSM. 

The  "Ijiying  on  of  Hands"  was  considered  in  the 
ancient  church  as  the  ^*  Supplement  of  Baptism." 

I.  Imposition  of  hands  is  a  natural  form  bj 
which  benediction  has  been  expressed  in  ail  ages 
and  among  all  people.  If  is  the  act  of  one  supe- 
rior either  by  age  or  spiritual  position  towards  an 
inferior,  and  by  its  >'ery  form  it  appears  to  I  cstow 
some  gift,  or  to  manifest  a  desire  that  some  gilt 
should  be  bestowed.  It  may  be  an  evil  thing  tJ:at 
is  symbolically  bestowed,  as  when  guiltiness  was 
thus  transferred  by  the  high-priest  to  the  scspe- 
goat  from  the  congregation  (Ijcv.  jy'x.  21);  but, 
in  general,  the  gift  is  of  something  good  which  (iod 
is  supposed  to  bestow  by  the  channel  of  tlie  hiring 
on  of  bands.  Tims,  in  the  Old  Testament,  Jaooh 
accompanies  his  blessing  to  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
with  imposition  of  hands  (Gen.  xlviii.  14);  Joshua 
is  ordained  in  the  room  of  Moses  by  imposition  of 
hands  (Num.  xx\Ti.  18;  Deut  xxxiv.  9);  cures 
seem  to  have  been  wrought  by  the  propheta  by 
imposition  of  hands  (2  K.  v.  11);  and  the  high- 
priest,  in  giving  his  solemn  benediction,  stretched 
out  his  hands  over  the  people  (Lev.  ix.  22). 

The  same  form  was  used  by  our  Lord  in  blessing 
and  occasionally  in  healing,  and  it  was  plainly 
regarded  by  the  Jews  as  customary  or  batting 
(Matt  xix.  13;  Mark  viii.  23,  x.  16).  One  of  the 
promises  at  the  end  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  to  Christ's 
followers  is  that  they  should  cure  the  sick  bj  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  (Mark  xvi.  18^ ;  and  accordii^y 
we  find  that  Saul  received  his  sight  (Acts  ix.  17 ) 
and  Publius's  father  was  healed  of  his  fevp  (Acts 
xxriil.  8)  by  imposition  of  hands.  ^ 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  nature  of  thr 
gift  or  blessing  bestowed  by  the  Apostohc  irapos- 
tion  of  hands  is  made  clearer.  It  is  called  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  (viU.  17,  xix.  6).  This  gtfl  of 
the  Holy  (ihost  is  described  as  the  fuUUhnent  of 
Joel's  prediction  —  "I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon 
all  flesh,  and  your  sons  and  ^-our  daughters  shall 
prophesy,  and  your  young  men  shall  see  tIshu. 
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■nd  jour  old  men  shall  dream  dreams;  and  on  mj 
•en-ants  and  on  my  handmaidens  I  will  pour  out  in 
those  days  of  my  Spirit,  and  they  shall  prophesy  " 
(ii.  17,  18,  and  38).  Accordingly  visible  super- 
natimU  powers  were  the  result  of  this  gift  —  powers 
which  a  Simon  Magu<>  cuuld  see,  the  capacity  of 
bestowing  which  he  could  covet  and  propose  to 
purchase  (vilL  18).  In  the  case  of  the  Ephesian 
disciples  these  powers  are  stated  to  be,  Speaking 
with  tongues  and  i'rophesyin^  (xix.  6).  Sometimes 
they  were  granted  without  the  ceremony  of  impo- 
sition of  hands,  in  answer  to  Apostolic  prayer  (iv. 
31),  or  in  confirmation  of  Apostolic  preaching  (x. 
44).  But  the  last  of  these  cases  is  described  as 
extraordinary  (xi.  17),  and  as  having  occurred  in 
an  extraordinary  manner  for  the  special  purpose  of 
impressing  a  hardly-learned  lesson  on '  the  Jewish 
Christians  by  its  very  strangeness. 

By  the  time  that  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews 
was  written  we  find  that  there  existed  a  practice 
and  doctrine  of  imposition  of  hands,  which  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  writer  of  the  EpisUe  to  be  one  of 
the  first  principles  and  fimdamentals  of  Christianity, 
which  he  enumerates  in  the  following  order:  —  (I.) 
The  doctruie  of  Kepentance;  (2.)  of  FaiUi;  (3.)  of 
Baptisms;  (4.)  of  Laying  on  of  Hands;  (5.)  of  the 
Resurrection;  (6.)  of  Eternal  Judgment  (Ueb.  \i.  1, 
2).  Laying  on  of  Hands  in  this  passage  can  mean 
only  one  of  three  things  —  Ordination,  Absolution, 
or  that  which  we  have  already  seen  in  the  Acts  to 
have  been  practiced  by  the  Apostles,  imposition  of 
hands  for  the  gift  of  Uie  Holy  Ghost  on  the  bap- 
tized. The  meaning  of  Ordination  is  excluded  by 
the  context.  We  have  no  proof  of  the  existence 
of  the  habitual  practice  of  Absolution  at  this  period 
nor  of  its  being  accompanied  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands.  Everytiiing  points  to  that  la}nng  on  of  hands 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  immediately  succeeded  bap- 
tism in  the  Apostolic  age,  and  continued  to  do  so 
in  the  ages  immediately  succeeding  the  Apostles. 

The  Christian  dispensation  is  speciaUy  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  Spirit.  He,  if  any,  is  the  Vicar 
whom  Christ  deputed  to  fill  his  place  when  He  de- 
parted (.Fohn  xvi.  7).  The  Spirit  exhibits  himself 
not  only  by  hu  gifts,  but  sJso,  and  still  more, 
by  his  graces.  His  gifts  are  such  as  those  enu- 
merated in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians:  "the 
gift  of  healing,  of  muracles,  of  prophecy,  of  dis- 
cerning of  spirits,  of  divers  kinds  of  tongues,  of 
interpretation  of  tongues  "  (1  Cor.  xii.  10).  His 
graces  are,  "  love,  joy,  peace,  long-sufiering,  gentie- 
ness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance  '*  (Gal. 
V.  2*2,  2'3):  the  fonner  are  classed  as  the  extraordi- 
nary, the  latter  as  the  ordinary  gifts  of  the  Spuit. 

It  was  the  will  of  the  Spirit  to  bestow  his  gifts 
in  difierent  ways  at  dififerent  times,  as  well  as  in 
diflferent  ways  and  on  different  persons  at  the  same 
time  (1  Cor.  xii.  6).  His  extraordinary  gifts  were 
poured  out  in  great  abundance  at  the  time  when 
the  Christian  Church  was  being  instituted.  At 
no  definite  moment,  but  gradually  and  slowly, 
these  extraordinary  gifts  were  withheld  and  with- 
drawiv  When  the  Church  was  now  contemplated 
as  no  longer  in  course  of  fonnation,  but  as  having 
been  now  brought  into  being,  his  miracles  of 
power  ceased  to  be  wrought  (see  Trench,  On  the 
Miracks^  Introduction,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  On 
Confirmatiun).  But  He  continued  his  miracles  of 
^raoe.  His  ordinary  gifts  never  ceased  being  dis- 
pensed through  the  Church,  although  after  a  time 
the  extraordinary  gifts  were  found  no  longer. 

With  the  Apostolic  age,  and  with  the  age  sue- 
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ceeding  the  Apostles,  we  may  suppose  that  the  con- 
sequences of  the  imposition  of  bsmds  which  mani- 
fested themselves  in  visible  works  of  power  (Acta 
viii.,  xix.)  ceased.  Nevertheless  the  practice  of 
the  imposition  of  hands  continued.  AVliy?  Be- 
cause, in  addition  to  the  visible  manifestation  of 
the  Spirit  his  invisible  working  was  believed  to  be 
thereby  increased,  and  his  divine  strength  there- 
in  imparted.  'ITiat  this  was  the  beUef  in  the  Apos- 
tolic days  themselves  may  be  thus  seen.  The  cer- 
emony of  imposition  of  hands  was  even  then  habit- 
ual and  ordinary.  This  may  be  concluded  from 
the  passage  aheady  quoted  from  Heb.  vi.  2,  where 
Imposition  is  classed  with  Baptisms  as  a  funda- 
mental: it  may  possibly  also  be  deduced  (as  we 
shall  show  to  have  been  belioed)  from  2  Cor.  i.  21, 
22,  compared  with  Eph.  i.  13,  iv.  30;  1  John  ii. 
20;  and  it  maybe  certainly  inferred  from  subse- 
quent universal  practice.  But  although  all  the 
baptized  immediately  after  thdr  baptism  received 
the  imposition  of  hands,  yet  the  extraorduiary 
gifts  were  not  given  to  all.  '^Are  all  workers 
of  miracles V  have  all  the  gifts  of  healing?  do 
all  speak  with  tongues?  do  all  interpret?"  (I 
Cor.  xii.  29).  The  men  thus  endowed  were, 
and  must  always  have  been,  fiew  among  many. 
Why,  then,  and  with  what  results,  was  imposition 
of  handa  made  a  general  custom  ?  Because,  though 
the  visible  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  bestowed  only 
on  those  on  whom  He  willed  to  bestow  them,  yet 
there  were  diversities  of  gifts  and  operations  (ifr. 
11).  Those  who  did  not  receive  the  \'isible  gifts 
might  stiU  receive,  in  some  cases,  a  strengthening 
and  ailightenment  of  theur  natural  fiuulties.  *^  To 
one  is  given  by  the  Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom,  to 
another  the  word  of  knowledge  by  the  same  Spirit*' 
(Uf.S);  while  all  in  respect  to  whom  no  obstacle 
existed  might  receive  that  grace  which  St.  Paul 
contrasts  with  and  prefers  to  the  "  best  gifts/'  as 
*'  more  excellent**  than  miracles,  healing,  tongues, 
knowledge  and  prophesying  {ib.  31),  greater  too 
than  "fiEiith  and  hope*'  (xiii.  13).  This  is  the 
grace  of  "  charity,**  which  is  another  name  for  the 
ordinary  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart 
of  man.  This  was  doubtless  tUe  belief  on  which 
the  rite  of  Imposition  of  Hands  became  universal 
in  the  Apostolic  age,  and  continued  to  be  univer- 
sally observed  in  the  succeeding  ages  of  the  Church. 
Thore  are  numberless  references  or  allusions  to  it  in 
the  eariy  Fathers.  l*here  is  a  possible  allusion  to 
it  m  Theophilus  Antiochenua,  A.  d.  170  {Ad  AuivL 
1.  i.  c.  12,  al.  17).  It  is  spoken  of  by  TertuUian, 
A.  D.  200  (Z>e  BnpL  c.  viii.;  De  Resurr,  Cam,  c. 
viii.);  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  a.  d.  200  (npttd 
Euseb.  1.  iii.  c.  17);  by  Origen,  A.  d.  210  {Horn. 
vii.  in  Ezek.);  by  Cyprian,  A.  D.  250  (A)».  pp.  70, 
73);  by  Firmilian,  A.  d.  260  {npud  Cypr.  Kp.  p. 
75,  §  8);  by  Cornelius,  A.  d.  260  {npud  Euseb.  1. 
vi.  c  43);  and  by  almost  all  of  the  chief  writers 
of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries.  Cyprian  {]joc.  ciL) 
derives  the  practice  from  the  example  of  the  AposUes 
recorded  in  Acts  viii.  Firmilian,  Jerome,  and  Au- 
gustine refer  in  like  manner  to  Acts  xix.  *'  The 
Fathers,**  says  Hooker,  "e\'erywhere  impute  unto 
it  that  gift  or  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  which 
maketh  us  firet  Christian  men,  but,  when  we  are 
made  such,  assisteth  us  in  all  virtue,  armeth  us 
against  temptation  and  sin.  .  .  .  I1ie  Fathers 
therefore,  being  thus  persuaded,  held  confirmi^ion 
as  an  ordinance  Apostolic,  always  profitable  in 
God's  Church,  although  not  always  accompanied 
with  equal  largeness  of  those  external  efiects  which 
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gave  it  countenance  at  the  first "  (KccL  Pol.  r.  66, 
4). 

n.  Time  of  Confirmation,  —  Originally  Tmpo- 
rition  of  Hands  followed  immediately  upon  liap- 
tism,  so  closely  as  to  appear  as  part  of  the  bap 
tismal  ceremony  or  a  supplement  to  it.  This  is 
clearly  stated  by  Tertullian  {De  BapL  vii ,  viii.), 
Cyril  {C((tecli.  Afyst.  iii.  1),  the  author  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  (vii.  43),  and  all  eariy 
Christian  writers ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  names 
ffippayls^  Xp^cfMf  siyiUum^  $i(/naadum^  are  applied 
to'  linptism  as  well  as  to  Imposition  of  Hands. 
(See  Kuseb.  //.  Ji.  iii.  23;  Greg.  Naz.  Or.  p.  40; 
Herm.  Past.  iii.  9,  16;  Tertull.  De  Spectac.  xxiv.) 
Wiiether  it  were  an  iniant  or  an  adult  that  was 
baptiised,  confirmation  and  admission  to  the  Eu- 
charist immediately  ensued.  'ITiis  continued  to  be 
the  general  rule  d  the  Church  down  to  tlie  ninth 
century,  and  is  the  rule  of  the  l*)astem  Churches  to 
the  present  time.  The  way  in  which  the  difference 
in  practice  between  East  and  West  grew  up  was  the 
following.  It  was  at  first  usual  for  many  persons 
to  l)e  baptized  together  at  the  great  Fe8ti\'als  of 
Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Epiphany  in  the  presence  of 
the  bishop.  The  bishop  then  confirmed  the  newly- 
baptized  by  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands.  But 
by  d^rees  it  became  customary  for  presbyters  and 
deacons  to  baptize  in  other  places  than  the  cathe- 
drals and  at  other  times  than  at  the  great  festivals. 
Consequently,  it  was  necessary  either  to  give  to 
presbyters  the  right  of  confirming,  or  to  defer  con- 
firmation to  a  later  time,  when  it  might  be  in  the 
power  of  the  bishop  to  perform  it.  llie  Eastern 
Churehes  gave  the  right  to  the  presbyter,  reserving 
only  to  the  bishop  the  composition  of  the  chrism  with 
which  the  ceremony  is  performed.  The  Western 
Churches  retained  it  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop. 
(See  Cone.  Carthag.  iii.  can.  36  and  iv.  cm.  36 ; 
Cone.  ToUi.  i.  can.  20;  Cone.  Autitsiodor.  eui.  6; 
Cone.  Bracar.  1.  can.  36  and  li.  can.  4 ;  Cone.  EUbtr. 
can.  38  and  77.)  Tertullian  says  that  it  was  usual 
ibr  the  bishop  to  make  expeditions  {excurrat)  firom 
the  city  in  which  he  resided  to  the  viUages  and  re- 
mote spots  in  order  to  lay  his  hands  on  those  who 
had  been  baptized  by  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  to 
pray  for  the  gill  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  them 
\Coni.  LMcif.  iv.).  The  result  was  that,  in  the 
West,  men's  minds  became  accustomed  to  the  sev- 
erance of  the  two  ceremonies  which  were  once  so 
closely  jomed  —  the  more,  as  it  was  their  practice 
to  receive  those  who  had  been  heretically  or  schis- 
matically  baptized,  not  by  rdwptism,  but  only  by 
imposition  of  hands  and  prayer.  By  degrees  the 
severance  became  so  complete  as  to  be  sanctioned 
and  required  by  authority.  After  a  time  this  ap- 
pendix or  supplement  to  the  sacrament  <^  bapUsm 
became  itself  erected  into  a  separate  sacrament  by 
the  Latin  Church. 

III.  Namet  of  Confirmation.  —  The  title  of 
**  Confirmatio  **  is  modem.  It  is  not  found  in  the 
early  Latin  Christian  writers,  nor  is  there  any 
Greek  equivalent  for  it:  for  T€\tiaa'ts  answers 
rather  to  ^^consecrado*'  or  "pofectio,"  and  refers 
rather  to  baptism  than  confirmation.  The  ordinary 
Greek  word  is  ^oiafAOy  which,  like  the  Latin  "  imc- 
tio,"  expresses  tne  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  grace. 
In  this  general  sense  it  is  used  in  1  John  ii.  20, 
**  Te  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,"  and  in 
8  (3or.  i.  21,  ^  He  which  hath  anointed  us  is  God, 
who  bath  also  sealed  us  and  given  the  earnest  of 
the  Spirit  in  our  hearts.'*  So  earij  a  writer  as 
TeriuUian  not  only  mentions  the  act  of  anointing 
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as  being  in  use  at  the  same  time  with  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands  (De  BajH.  vii.  and  viii.),  but  he 
speaks  of  it  as  being  »*  de  pristina  disciplina,*'  even 
in  his  day.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  it  roust 
have  been  introduced  very  eariy,  and  it  has  been 
thought  by  some  that  the  two  Scriptural  {mssages 
above  quoted  imply  its  existence  from  the  very  be- 
ginnmg.  (See  Chrysostom,  Hilary,  Theodoret, 
Conim.  in  loc.  and  Cyril  in  Cattch.  3.) 

Another  Greek  name  is  a^payis.  It  was  so 
called  as  bdng  the  consummation  and  seal  of  the 
grace  given  in  baptism.  In  the  passage  quoted 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  "seahng"  by 
the  Spirit  is  joined  with  being  "  anointed  by  God.'* 
A  similar  expression  is  made  use  of  in  Epb.  i.  13, 
"In  whom  also  after  that  ye  believed  ye  were 
staled  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise;"  and 
again,  "the  Holy  Spurit  of  God,  whereby  ye  are 
Moled  unto  the  day  of  redemption  "  (Eph.  iv.  30). 
The  Latin  equivalents  are  myillum^  siynaculum^  and 
(the  most  comnxmly  used  Latin  term)  eonsiijnaUo. 
Augustine  (Z>e  Tnn.  xv.  26)  sees  a  reference  in 
these  passages  to  the  rite  of  confirmation. 

IV.  Definitions  of  Confiinaiion.  — The  Greek 
Church  does  not  refer  to  Acts  viii.,  xix.,  and  Heb. 
vi.  for  the  origin  of  confirmation  so  much  as  to  1 
John  ii.  and  2  Cor.  i.  Kegarding  it  as  'the  con- 
summation <^  baptism  she  condemns  the  separation 
which  has  been  efiected  in  the  West,  llie  Kussian 
Chureh  defines  it  as  "  a  mystery  in  whidi  the  bap- 
tized believer,  being  anointed  with  holy  chrism  in 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  receives  the  giits  of 
the  Holy  (ihost  for  growth  and  strength  in  the 
spiritual  life"  {Longer  Catechism),  llie  Latin 
Church  defines  it  as  "  unction  by  chrism  (accom- 
panied by  a  set  form  of  words),  applied  by  the 
Bishop  to  the  forehead  of  one  baptized,  by  means 
of  which  he  receives  increase  of  grace  and  strength 
by  the  institution  of  Christ "  (liguori  after  Bd- 
larmine).  The  English  Church  (by  implication)  as 
"a  rite  by  means  of  which  the  regeiterate  are 
strengtiiened  by  the  manifold  giils  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  the  Comforter,  on  the  ocoision  of  their  rat- 
ifying the  baptismal  vow  *'  ( Confrmation  Setrice). 
Were  we  to  criticise  these  definitions,  or  to  describe 
the  ceremonies  belonging  to  the  rite  m  dififerent  ages 
of  the  Church,  we  should  be  passing  (torn  our  legit- 
imate sphere  into  that  of  a  llieological  Dictionary. 

Literature.  —  Hooker,  Ecclesiastieal  Polity^  bk. 
V.  §  66,  Oxf.  1863;  BeUarmtoe,  De  Saa-amenic 
Confirmationis^  in  libro  De  Controrersiis^  tom.  iiL 
Col.  Agr.  1629;  Daill^,  De  Confrmatione  et  Ex- 
tremd  Unctione^  Genev.  1659 ;  Hammond,  De  Con- 
frmationey  Oxon.  1661;  Hall,  On  Imposition  of 
flands^  Works,  ii.  876,  Lend.  1661;  Pearson, 
Lectio  V.  in  Acta  Apostolorum^  Minor  Works,  i. 
362,  Oxf.  1844;  Taylor,  A  Discourse  of  Confrma- 
tion, Works,  v.  619,  Lond.  1854;  Wheatiy,  JUus- 
tratitn  of  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  c.  ix.  Oxf. 
1846 ;  Bmgham,  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,  bk.  xii. 
Lond.  1856 ;  IJguori,  Theologia  if  oralis,  iii.  468, 
Paris,  1846;  Hey,  lectures  on  Divinity,  Camb. 
1841;  Mill,  Praltctim  on  Ifeb.  vi.  2,  Camb.  1843; 
Palmer,  Origines  Liturgiae:  On  Confirmation, 
Lond.  1845;  Bates,  College  Lectures  on  Chistian 
Antiquities,  I^nd.  1845;  Bp.  Wordsworth,  Cate- 
chests,  Lond.  1857;  Dr.  Wordsworth,  Notes  in 
Greek  Test,  on  Acts  viii.,  xix.  and  Heb.  vi.,  I^nd. 
18G0,  and  On  Confrmation,  Lond.  1861;  Wall, 
On  Confrmation,  Lond.  1862.  F.  M. 

BARABBAS  {Bapafifias,  H^H  *^3i  torn  of 
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Abba,  see  Simonis  Onom.  N.  T.  38),  a  robber 
(Xptf-Hiy,  John  xviii.  40),  who  had  committed 
murder  in  an  insurrection  (Markxv.  7;  Lukexxiii. 
19)  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  lying  in  prison  at 
the  time  of  the  trial  of  Jesus  before  Pilate.  When 
the  Koman  governor,  in  his  anxiety  to  save  Jesus, 
proposed  to  release  him  to  the  people  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  that  he  should  release  one  prisoner 
to  them  at  the  Passover,  the  whole  multitude  cried 
out,  a7o€  rovror,  kir6X.\Hrov  5<  iifuy  rhv  Bapafi- 
fiaf''  wliich  request  was  complied  with  by  Pilate. 
According  to  many  [T^ve,  two  of  them  a  secunda 
manu]  of  the  cursive,  or  later  MSS.  in  Matt,  xxvii. 
17,  hii  name  was  'Ii)<rovs  Bapafi$asi  Pilate's  ques- 
tion there  numing,  rli^a  $4KfT€  awo\6<rat  vfiiy; 
*l7i<rovp  Bapa$$aif,  v)  ^Iri^ovy  rhv  \fy6fieyoy  Xfna- 
r6y\  and  this  reading  is  supported  by  the  Armenian 
version,  and  cited  by  Origen  (on  Matt.  vol.  v.  35). 
It  has  in  consequence  beni  admitted  into  the  text 
by  Fritzsche  and  Tischendorf.^  But  the  contrast 
in  ver.  29,  '*  that  they  should  ask  Barabbas,  and 
destroy  Jesus,"  seems  fatal  to  it  U.  A. 

BAR'ACHBL  (^ND^?  [whom  God  kits 
blessed]  :  Bapayi'fl^  •  Barackel),  "  the  Buzite,*' 
fiither  of  Elihu  {Job  xxxii.  2,  6).     [Buz.] 

•  BARAOHrAH,  Zech.  i.  1,  7,  A.V.  ed. 
1611,  and  other  early  editions.     Bbrechlvii  7. 

BARAOHFAS  [Bapaxiasi  Barackias],  Matt, 
xziii.  35.  [Zachakias.] 

BA'RAK  (P'J2J,  lightning,  as  in  Ex.  xix.  16: 
BopcCx,  LXX.:  [Bnrac,  Vulg. :]  comp.  the  family 
name  of  Hannibal,  Baix»  =  *'^men  belli'*),  son 
of  Abinoam  of  Kedesh,  a  refuge-city  in  Mount 
Naphthali,  was  incited  by  Deborah,  a  prophetess 
of  Ephraim,  to  deliver  Israel  from  the  yoke  of 
Jabin.  Jabin  (*'  prudent '')  was  probably  the  dy- 
nastic name  of  those  kings  of  northern  Canaan,  whose 
capital  city  was  Hazor  on  Lake  Merom.  Sisera, 
his  general  and  procurator,  oppressed  a  promiscuous 
population  at  Harosheth.  Accompanied,  at  his  own 
express  desire,  by  Deborah,  Barak  led  his  rudely- 
armed  force  of  10,000  men  from  Naphthali  and 
Zebulon  to  an  encampment  on  the  summit  of  Tabor, 
where  the  nine  hundred  iron  chariots  of  Jabin 
would  be  useless.  At  a  signal  given  by  the  proph- 
etess, the  little  army,  seizing  the  opportunity  of 
a  providential  storm  (Joseph,  v.  5,  §  4)  and  a  wind 
that  blew  in  the  feces  of  the  enemy,  boldly  rushed 
down  the  hUl,  and  utterly  routed  the  unwieldy  host 
of  the  Canaanites  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel  (Esdraelon), 
"  the  battle  field  of  Palestine"  (Stanley,  S.  <fe  P. 
p.  331).  From  the  prominent  mention  of  Taanach 
(Judg.  V.  19,  "  sandy  soil ")  and  of  the  river  Ki- 
shon,  it  is  most  likdy  tliat  the  victory  was  partly 
due  to  the  suddenly  swollen  waves  of  that  impet- 
uous torrent  {xtiiiApbovs,  LXX.),  particularly  its 
western  bran(m^  callea  Megiddo.  The  victory  was 
decisive,  Harosheth  taken  (Judg.  iv.  16),  Sisera 
murdered,  and  Jabin  ruined.  A  peace  of  40  years 
ensued,  and  the  next  dango*  came  from  a  different 
quarter.  The  victors  composed  a  splendid  epini- 
dan  ode  in  commemoration  of  their  deliverance 
(Judg.  v.). 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  the  date  of  Barak.  He 
ippears  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Shamgar 
^Judg.  V.  6).    If  so,  he  could  not  have  been  so 
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a  •  Tbchendorf  adopted  this  reading  la  his  second 
Leipdc  edition  (iSA%  but  rejected  it  in  his  seventh 
tdition  (1869),  and  hi  the  eighth,  now  (1867)  hi  course 


much  as  178  years  afler  Joshua,  where  he  is  geii> 
erally  placed.  Lord  A.  Ilervey  supposes  the  naiv 
rative  to  be  a  repetition  of  Josh.  xi.  1-12  {GeueciU 
ogies,  p.  228  ff.).  A  great  deal  may  be  said  for 
this  view;  the  names  Jabin  and  Hazor;  the 
mention  of  subordhiate  kings  (Judg.  v.  19:  ct 
Josh.  xi.  2  ff.);  the  general  locality  of  the  battle; 
the  prominence  of  chariots  in  both  narratives,  and 
especially  the  name  Misrephoth-maim,  which  seems 
to  mean  **  burning  by  the  waters,"  as  in  the  maig. 
of  the  A.  v.,  and  not  "the  flow  of  waters." 
Many  chronological  difficulties  are  also  thus  re- 
mov^;  but  it  is  &ir  to  add  that  in  Staidey's 
opinion  (5.  &  -P-,  P*  392,  note)  there  are  geo- 
graphical difficulties  in  the  way.  (Ewald,  Gesch, 
des  Volkes  Israel:  Lord  A.  Hervey,  Genealogies, 
pp.  225-246  ff.)  [Deborah.]  F.  W.  F. 

*  The  means  we  have  at  present  for  illustrating 
the  local  scene  of  Barak's  victory  over  Sisera  im- 
part a  new  interest  to  the  narrative,  and  furnish  a 
remarkable  testimony  to  its  accuracy.  Though  the 
song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  was  written  thousands 
of  years  ago,  so  many  (^  the  places  mentioned  in 
it  have  survived  to  our  time  and  been  identified 
that  this  battle-field  lies  now  mapped  out  before  us 
on  the  face  of  the  country  almost  as  distinctly  as  if 
we  were  reading  the  account  of  a  contemporary 
event  Dr.  Thomson,  who  has  had  his  home  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  almost  ui  sight  of  Tabor, 
at  the  foot  of  which  the  battle  was  fought,  has 
given  a  living  picture  of  the  movements  of  the  hos- 
tile armies,  and  of  the  localities  referred  to,  show- 
ing that  nearly  all  these  still  exist  and  bear  their 
ancient  names,  and  occur  precisely  in  the  order 
that  the  events  of  the  narrative  presuppose.  The 
passage  is  too  long  for  citation  {Land  and  Book,  L 
141-144),  but  will  be  found  to  illustrate  strikingly 
the  topographical  accuracy  of  Scripture.  Stanley 
has  given  a  similar  description  (iSin.  and  PaL  p.  331, 
Amer.  ed.).  We  have  monographs  on  the  song  of 
the  conqiierors  (Judg.  v.)  from  Hollmann,  Comment, 
pkilol.-ciit.  (Lips.  1818);  Bottcher,  ^cAren/M«  zum 
Alt.  Ttst.  (p.  16  ff.);  Gumpach,  AUttstamentUche 
Studien  (Heidelberg,  1852);  and  Sack,  Lieder  in 
den  historischen  Backer  des  A.  T.  (1864).  The 
exegetical  articles  (embracing  translation  and  notes) 
of  Dr.  Robinson  {Blbl  Repos.  i.  568-612)  and  of 
Prof.  Bobbins  {Bd)l.  Sacra,  xii.  pp.  597-642)  are 
elaborate  and  valuable.  The  Commentaries  on 
Judges  (those  of  Studer,  Keil,  Bertheau,  Cassel) 
give  spedal  prominence  to  the  explanation  of  this 
remarkable  ode.  There  is  a  spuited  though  free 
translation  of  the  song  in  MUman's  History  of 
the  Jews,  i.  pp.  292-235  (Amer.  ed.).     H. 

BARBARIAN  (/3(^/3a^os).  Um  /x^  ^'EAAiyy 
$dpfiapos  is  the  common  Gredc  definition,  quoted 
by  Serv.  ad  Virg.  jEn,  ii.  504;  and  in  this  strict 
sense  the  word  is  used  in  Rom.  i.  14,  **  I  am  debtor 
both  to  Greeks  and  barbarians;"  where  Luther 
used  the  term  *»  Ungrieche,"  which  happily  expresses 
its  force.  *'  "EKXinvts  ko^  fidpfiapoi  is  the  constant 
division  found  ui  Greek  literature,  but  Thucydides 
(i.  3)  points  out  that  this  distinction  is  subsequent 
to  Homer,  in  whom  the  word  does  not  occur,  al- 
though he  terms  the  Carians  fiapfiap6<^voi  (IL 
iL  867,  where  Eustathius  connects  the  other  form 
Kdpfiayos  with  Kc^)>  At  first,  according  to  Sti»- 
bo  (xiv.  p.  662),  it  was  <mly  used  icot'  iyofiarowoCtiur 

of  publicafcion,  assigning  his  reasons  at  constdexabls 
lengtii.  See  also  TregeUes^s  Amount  of  the  Printed  Text 
of  the  Greeh  N.  T.,  pp.  194-196.  A. 
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M.  ritv  9wT€K<b6o<os  koI  <rK\rip&s  irai  rpax*»s 
Kakov^otify  aiid  iu  generic  use  was  mibftequent. 
It  often  retains  this  primitive  meaning,  as  in  1  Cor. 
xiv.  11  (of  one  using  an  unknown  tcngue),  and 
Acts  xxviii.  4  (of  the  Maltese,  who  spoke  a  Tunic 
dialect).  So  too  y£sch.  Aynm.  2013,  x<^''<^>'^^ 
Zltcriv  "Ayvtora  ^»v^v  fidpfiapoy  Kficrrifi4pri' 
and  even  of  one  who  spoke  a  patois,  &re  Ac'<r/3tof 
iiv  Koi  iv  <t>wtrp  fiapfidpip  rtdpofifAtyoSf  Plat.  Pro- 
tag.  ^41  c  (it  18  not  so  strong  a  word  as  ireiKly 
yXwraoSy  Donaldson,  Crat.  §  88);  and  the  often 
quoted  lin«»  Df  Ov.  Tritt,  v.  10,  37,  — 

('  fiaxbarus  hie  ego  sum  quia  non  irUettigor  vUV 

The  ancient  Egyptians  (like  the  modem  Chinese) 
had  an  analogous  word  for  all  rov$  fi'fi  a<pi<r^y 
6fioy\^<rou5t  Herod,  ii.  158;  and  fi!dp$aoos  is 
used  in  the  LXX.  to  express  a  similar  Jewisn  dis- 
tinction. Thus  in  Ps.  cxiii.  1,  \abs  fiipfiapos  is 
used  to  translate  TV  ^,  "  peregrino  sermone  utens" 
(Schleusn.  The*,  s.  v.),  which  is  also  an  onomato- 
poeian  fix)m  T^^,  to  stammer.  In  1  Cor.  v.  13, 1 
Tim.  iii.  7,  we  have  ol  ^|«,  and  Matt.  vi.  82,  rh  tBvi/i^ 
used  HebraisUcally  for  C^^^2,  D^fW  (in  very  much 
the  same  sort  of  sense  as  that  of  fidpfiapoi)  to  dis- 
tinguish all  other  nations  from  the  Jews;  and  in 
the    Talmudista  we  find    Palestuie  opposed    to 

^^^^>,  just  as  Greece  was  to  Barbaria  or  4i  ^dfr 
fiapos'  (cf.  Cic.  Fin.  ii.  15;  Ligbtfoot,  Centufia 
Chorogr.  ad  inil.)  And  yet  so  completely  was 
the  term  fidpfiapos  accepted,  that  even  Josephus 
and  Philo  scruple  as  little  to  reckon  the  Jews 
among  tliem  {AnL  xi.  7,  §  1,  d^.),  as  the  early 
Romans  did  to  apply  the  term  to  themselves 
(<^  Demophilus  scripsit,  Marcus  vertit  barbare;'* 
Plant.  Asin.  prol.  10).  Very  naturally  the  word 
after  a  time  b^^n  to  involve  notions  of  cruelty  and 
contempt  (0nph?  fiap$dpov,  2  Mace.  iv.  25,  xv.  2, 
iftc.),  and  then  the  Romans  excepted  themselves 
from  the  scope  of  its  meaning  (Cic.  de  Rep.  i.  37, 
§  68).  Afterwards  only  the  savage  nations  were 
called  barbarians;  though  the  Greek  Constantino- 
politans  called  the  Romans  "  barbarians  **  to  the 
very  last.  (Gibbon,  c.  51,  vi.  351,  ed.  Smith; 
Winer,  $.  v.)  F.  W.  F. 

*  BARBAROUS  (fidpfiapoi),  as  employed  in 
Acts  xxviii.  2  (A.  V.),  means  "foreign,"  a  sense 
now  obsolete,  and  designates  there  the  Melitaeans 
as  speaking  a  difierent  language  from  the  Greeks. 
The  inhabitants  of  Melita  ( \faUa\  were  a  Phoenician 
race  and  spoke  the  Punic,  i.  e.  Phoenician,  as  spoken 
at  Carthage.  A  nusunderstanding  of  the  tain  ren- 
dered "  barbarous  "  in  Acts  xxviii.  2  led  Coleridge 
to  deny  that  the  Melitaeans  could  be  meant  there, 
because  they  were  highly  civilized.  The  *'  no  little 
kindness"  which  "the  barbarous  people  showed" 
to  the  wrecked  mariners  obliges  us  to  acquit  them  of 
any  want  of  humanity.  "  Barbarians  "  (see  above) 
wmild  be  less  inexact,  but  leans  now  towards  the 
same  objectionable  meaning.  H. 

BARHU'MITE,  THE.     [Bahurim.] 
BARFAH  (n'^l?  [a  Mt]:    Bcp^^;    (Tat. 
Me^cii]  Alex.  'Btpia'  Baria),  one  of  the  sons  of 
Shemaiah,  a  descendant  of  the  royal  family  of  Ju- 
dah  (1  Chr.  iu.  22). 

BAR-JE'SUS.     [EhYMAs.] 
BAR-JCNA.    [Pktkr.] 
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BAR'KOS  (OSp'nS  [painter]:  BapK6s,  |Tat 
BopKovfi  in  Neh.]  hapKoviy  [Alex.  Bo^kovs:] 
Bticos).  "Children  of  Barkos"  were  among  the 
Nethinim  who  returned  from  the  captirity  with 
Zerubbabel  (Err.  ii.  53;  Neh.  vii.  55). 

BARLEY  (nnr tL\  «5'(J» dA ;  KpiBii :  kord*^i\ 
the  well-known  useftd  cereal,  mention  of  which  is 
made  in  numerous  passages  of  the  Bible.  Pliny 
(//.  N.  zviii.  7)  states  that  barley  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  articles  of  diet.  It  was  grown  by  Uie 
Egyptians  (Ex.  ix.  31 ;  Herod,  ii.  77 ;  Diodor.  i.  34 ; 
Plin.  xxii.  25);  and  by  the  Jews  (Lev.  xxvii.  16; 
Deut.  viii.  8;  Ruth  ii.  17,  Ac.),  who  used  it  for 
baking  into  bread,  chiefly  amongst  the  poor  (Judg. 
vii.  13;  2  K.  iv.  42;  John  vi.  9,  13);  for  makuig 
into  bread  by  mixing  it  with  wheat,  beans,  lentiles, 
millet,  &c.  (Ez.  iv.  9);  for  making  into  cakes  (Ek. 
iv.  12);  as  fodder  for  horses  (1  K.  iv.  28).  Com- 
pare also  Juvenal  (viii.  154);  and  Pliny  (^.  N. 
xviii.  14;  xxviii.  21),  who  states  that  though  bar- 
ley was  extensively  used  by  the  ancients,  it  had  in 
his  time  fiUlen  into  disrepute  and  was  generally 
used  as  fodder  for  catUe  only.  Soninni  says  that 
bariey  is  the  common  food  for  horses  in  the  East 
Oat«  and  rye  were  not  cultivated  by  the  Jevro,  and 
perhaps  not  known  to  them.  [Rye.]  (See  also 
Kitto,  Pkys.  n.  of  PuL  214.)  Barley  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Mishna  as  the  food  of  horses  and 


ITie  barley  harvest  is  mentioned  Ruth  i.  22,  ii. 
23;  2  Sam.  xxi.  9,  10.  It  takes  place  in  Palestine 
in  Blarch  and  April,  and  in  the  hilly  districts  as 
late  as  May;  but  the  period  of  course  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  localities  where  the  com  grows. 
Mariti  {Ti-av.  416)  says  that  the  bariey  in  the 
plain  of  Jericho  begins  to  ripen  in  April.  Niebuhr 
{Besch.  fxm  Arab.  p.  160)  found  barley  ripe  at  the 
end  of  March  in  the  fields  about  Jerusalem.  Ilie 
barley  harvest  always  precedes  the  wheat  harvest, 
in  some  places  by  a  week,  in  others  by  fully  three 
weeks  (Robinson,  Bib.  Rts.  ii.  99,278).  In  Egypt 
the  barley  is  about  a  month  earlier  than  the  wheat ; 
whence  its  total  destruction  by  the  hail-storm  (Ex. 
ix.  31).  Barley  was  sown  at  any  time  between 
November  and  March,  according  to  the  season. 
Niebuhr  states  that  he  saw  a  crop  near  Jerusalem 
ripe  at  the  end  of  March,  and  a  field  which  had 
been  just  newly  sown.  Dr.  Kitto  adduces  tiie 
authority  of  the  Jewish  writers  as  an  additional 
proof  of  the  above  statement  {Phys.  H.  Pal  2*29). 
This  answers  to  the  winter  and  spring-sown  wheat 
of  our  own  country ;  and  though  the  former  is  gen* 
eraUy  ripe  somewhat  earlier  than  the  latter,  yet 
the  harvest-time  of  both  is  the  same.  Thus  it  was 
with  the  Jews :  the  winter  and  spring-sown  barley 
were  usually  gathered  into  the  gamers  about  the 
same  time;  tiiough  of  course  the  tery  late  spring- 
sown  crops  must  have  been  gathered  in  some  time 
after  the  others. 

M^or  Skinner  {Adventures  in  an  Overhnul  .Tour 
ney  to  India^  i.  330)  observed  near  Damascus  a  field 
newly  sown  with  bariey,  which  had  been  submitted 
to  submersion  similar  to  what  is  done  to  rice-fields. 
Dr.  Royle  (Kitto's  Cyd.  Bib.  Lit.  art.  *'  Barky  ") 
with  good  reason  supposes  that  this  explains  Is. 
xxxii.  20:  "Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  beside  all 
waters;"  and  demurs  to  the  explanation  which 
many  writers  have  given,  namely,  that  allusion  is 
made  to  the  mode  in  which  rice  is  cultivated.  We 
cannot,  however,  at  all  agree  with  this  writer,  that  ths 
passage  in  Eod.  xi.  1  has  any  reference  to  Irriga- 
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tioB  of  newly  sown  barlej-fielcU.  Soiooion  in  the 
context  is  enforcing  obligations  to  liberality,  of  that 
especial  nature  which  looks  not  for  a  recompense: 
as  Bishop  Hall  says,  **  Bestow  thy  beneficence  on 
those  from  whom  there  is  no  probability  of  a  re- 
turn of  kindness."  It  is  clear  that,  if  allusion  is 
made  to  the  mode  of  culture  referred  to  above, 
either  in  the  case  of  rice  or  barley,  the  force  and 
moral  worth  of  the  lesson  is  lost ;  for  the  motive 
of  such  a  sowing  is  expectation  of  an  abundant  re- 
turn. The  meaning  of  the  passage  is  surely  this : 
**  Be  liberal  to  tho^e  who  are  as  little  likely  to  repay 
thee  agsun,  as  bread  or  com  cast  into  the  pool  or  the 
river  is  likely  to  return  again  unto  thee/*  Barley, 
as  an  article  of  human  food,  was  less  esteemed  than 
idieat.  [Bit BAD.]  Compare  also  Calpurnius  (Ac/. 
iiL  84),  Pliny  (//.  A'',  xviii.  7),  and  Livy  (xxvii.  13), 
who  tells  us  that  tlie  Homan  cohorts  who  lost  their 
standards  were  punished  by  having  barley  bread 
given  them  instead  of  wheaten.  The  Jews  accord- 
ing to  TracL  SnnheJr.  c.  9,  §  5,  had  the  following 
law :  *^  Si  quis  loris  caesus  reciderit  jussu  judicum 
arcs  inditus  kordeo  cibatury  donee  venter  ejus  rum- 
patur."  That  barley  bread  is  even  to  this  day  Uttle 
esteemed  in  Palestine,  we  have  the  authority  of 
modern  travellers  to  show.  Dr.  Thomson  {Land 
and  B\xtk^  p.  449)  says  "  nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  these  people  to  comphun  that  their  oppres- 
sors have  left  them  nothmg  but  barley  brerui  to 
eat."  This  fact  is  important  as  serving  to  elu- 
cidate some  passages  in  Scripture.  Why,  for  in- 
stance, was  barley  meal,  and  not  the  ordinary  meal- 
offering  of  wheat  flour,  to  be  the  jealousy-offering 
(Num.  V.  15)?  Because  thereby  is  denoted  the 
low  reputation  in  which  the  implicated  parties  were 
held.  The  homer  and  a  half  of  barley,  as  part  of 
the  purchase-money  of  the  adulteress  (Hos.  iii.  2), 
has  doubtless  a  similar  typical  meaning.  With  this 
circumstance  in  remembrance,  how  forcible  is  the  ex- 
pression in  Ezekiel  (xiii.  19),  *'  Will  ye  pollute  me 
among  my  people  for  handfuls  of  bnrUyV  And 
how  does  the  knowledge  of  the  fiict  aid  to  point  out 
the  connection  between  Gideon  and  the  barley-cake, 
in  the  dream  which  the  **  man  told  to  his  fellow  " 
(Judg.  vii.  1.3).  Gideon's  "family  was  poor  in 
Manaaseh  —  and  he  was  the  least  in  his  father's 
house;"  an  1  doubtless  the  Midianites  knew  it. 
Agaui,  the  Israelites  had  been  oppressed  by  Midian 
for  the  space  of  seven  years.  Very  appropriate, 
therefore,  is  the  dream  and  the  interpretation  there- 
oil  The  despised  and  humble  Israelitish  deliverer 
was  as  a  mere  vile  barley-cake  in  the  eyes  of  his 
enemies.  On  this  passage  Dr.  Thomson  remarks, 
**»If  the  Midianites  were  accustomed  in  their  ex- 
temporaneous songs  to  call  Gideon  and  his  band 
^*  dikes  of  birley  bread,^^  as  their  successors  the 
haughty  Bedawin  often  do  to  ridicule  their  ene- 
mies, ti»  application  would  be  all  the  more  nat- 
ural." That  barley  was  cultivated  abundantly  in 
Palestine  is  clear  from  Deut.  viii.  8;  2  Chr.  ii. 
10,  15. 

The  cultivated  barleys  are  usually  dirided  into 
"two-rowed"  and  "six-rowed"  kinds.  Of  the 
first  the  Hordeum  dulichum^  the  common  summer 
barley  of  England,  is  an  example;  while  the  ff. 
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«  The  Hebrew  word  "IT  *JC7  is  derived  firom  IV^J^^ 
horrirt ;  so  called  firom  the  long,  rough  awns  which  are 
attached  to  the  husk.     Similarly,  hordeum  is  from 

b  •  The  notice  of  Damabas  in  OaL  ii.  13  was  later^ 


hexasdchumy  or  winter  barley  of  &rmers,  wiM 
serve  to  represent  the  latter  kind.  The  kind  usually 
grown  in  Palestme  is  the  H.  distichum.  It  is  tor. 
well  known  to  need  further  description.^  W.  H. 

BAB'NABAS  (nSJ^ariS :  Bapydfias: 
[Bam'ibas]y  a  name  signifying  vihs  irapaKkii<rtas, 
"  son  of  prophecy,"  or  "  exhortation  "  (or,  but  not 
so  probably,  "consolation,"  as  A.  V.),  given  by 
the  Apostles  (Acts  iv.  36)  to  Joseph  (or  Joses,  as 
the  Rec.  Text),  a  Levite  of  the  island  of  (^yprus, 
who  was  early  a  disciple  of  Christ  (according  to 
Euseb.  //.  A",  i.  12,  and  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii. 
176  Sylb.,  one  of  the  Seventy),  and  in  Acts  (/.  c.) 
is  related  to  have  brought  the  price  of  a  field  which 
he  had  sold,  and  to  have  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  the 
Apostles.  In  Acts  ix.  27,  we  find  him  introducing 
the  newly-converted  Saul  to  the  Apostles  at  Jeru- 
salem, in  a  way  which  seems  to  imply  pievious  ac- 
quaintance between  the  two.  On  tidings  coming 
to  the  church  at  Jerusalem  that  men  of  Cyprus  and 
Gyrene  had  been,  after  the  persecution  which  arose 
about  Stephen,  preaching  the  word  to  Gentiles  at 
Antioch,  Barnabas  was  sent  thither  (Acts  xi.  19- 
26),  and  being  a  good  man,  and  fidl  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  rejoiced  at  seeing  the  extension  of  the 
grace  of  God,  and  went  to  Tarsus  to  seek  Saul, 
as  one  specially  raised  up  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles 
(Acts  xxvi.  17).  Having  brought  Saul  to  An- 
tioch, he  was  sent,  together  with  him,  to  Jerusa- 
lem, upon  a  prophetic  intimation  of  a  coming 
&mine,  with  relief  to  the  brethren  in  Judsea  (Acts 
xi.  30).  On  their  return  to  Antioch,  the  two, 
being  specially  pointed  out  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts 
xiii.  2)  for  the  missionary  work,  were  ordained  by 
the  church  and  sent  forth  (a.  d.  45).  From  this 
time,  though  not  of  the  number  of  the  Twelve, 
Barnabas  and  Paul  ei^oy  the  title  and  dignity  of 
apostles.  Their  first  missionary  journey  is  related 
in  Acts  xiii.,  xiv. ;  it  was  confined  to  (Cyprus  and 
Asia  Minor.  Some  time  afW  then:  return  to  An- 
tioch (a.  d.  47  or  48),  they  were  sent  (a.  d.  50) 
with  some  others,  to  Jenmlem,  to  determine  wiUi 
the  Apostles  and  Elders  the  difficult  question  re- 
specting the  necessity  of  circumcision  for  the  Gentile 
converts  (Acts  xv.  1  ff.).  On.  that  occasion,  Paul 
and  Barnabas  were  recognized  as  the  Apostles  of 
the  uncircumcision.  After  another  stay  in  Antioch 
on  their  return,  a  variance  took  place  between  Bar- 
nabas and  Paul  on  the  question  of  taking  with 
them,  on  a  second  missionary  journey,  John  Mark, 
sister's  son  to  Barnabas  (Acts  xv.  36  ff.).  "The 
contention  was  so  sharp  that  they  parted  asunder; " 
and  if  we  may  judge  firom  the  hint  furnished  by 
the  notice  that  Paul  was  commended  by  the  breth 
ren  to  the  grace  of  God,  it  would  seem  that  Bar- 
nabas was  in  the  wrong.  He  took  I^Iark,  and 
sailed  to  Cyprus,  his  native  island.  And  here  the 
Scripture  notices  of  him  cease:  those  found  in 
Gal.  ii.  1,  9, 13,  belong  to  an  earlier  period ;  ^  see 
above.  From  1  Cor.  ix.  6,  we  infer  that  Barnabas 
was  a  married  man;  and  fh)m  Gal.  L  c,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  dispute  with  Paul,  his  char- 
acter seems  not  to  have  possessed  that  thoroughness 
of  purpose  and  determination  which  was  found  in 


If  we  place  Paulas  rebuke  of  Peter  (Qal.  il.  11)  in  the 
interval  between  the  apostle's  second  and  third  mission- 
ary  Journey,  Acts  xvill.  28  (Neander,  Pflanzunsr,  L 
851;  Baumgarten,  Apostelgeseh.  il.  851,  and  otliers). 
As  to  chantcter,  some  of  the  (Germans  compare  Bar- 
nabas with  Molancthon  and  Paul  with  Luther.     U. 
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the  great  Apostle.  As  to  his  ftuther  labon  and 
death,  traditions  differ.  Some  say  that  he  went 
to  Milan,  and  became  first  bishop  of  the  church 
there:  the  Gementine  Homilies  make  him  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  our  Lord  himself,  and  to  have 
preached  in  Rome  and  Akaandria,  and  converted 
Clement  of  Rome:  the  Clementine  Recognitions, 
to  have  preached  in  Rome,  even  during  the  life-time 
of  our  Lord.  There  is  extant  an  apocryphal  work, 
probably  of  the  fifth  century.  Acta  et  Pamo  Bar- 
naba  in  Cypro^  which  relates  his  second  missionary 
journey  to  Cyprus,  and  his  death  by  martyrdom 
there;  and  a  sUU  Uter  encomium  of  Barnabas,  by 
a  Cyprian  monk  Alexander,  which  makes  him  to 
have  been  brought  up  with  St.  Paid  under  Gamaliel, 
and  gives  an  account  of  the  preteuded  finding  of 
his  body  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Zeno  (474- 
490).  We  have  an  Epistle  in  21  chapters  called 
by  the  name  of  Barnabas.  Of  this,  the  first  four 
chapters  and  a  half  are  extant  only  in  a  barbarous 
Latin  version;  the  n»t  in  the  original  Greek.<>  Its 
authenticity  has  been  defended  by  some  great 
names;  and  it  is  quoted  as  the  work  of  Barnabas 
by  Clem.  Alex.  (se\'en  times),  by  Origen  (thrice), 
and  its  authenticity,  but  not  its  authority,  is  al* 
owed  by  Euseb.  (//.  E.  iii.  25)  and  Jerome  i  Cn/o/. 
Scriptor,  Ecdesiast.  c.  6:  see  Pearson,  Vifidicue 
IgnaUawB^  pt.  i.  c.  -4).  But  it  is  very  generally 
given  up  now,  and  the  Epistle  is  believed  to  have 
been  written  early  hi  the  second  century.  The 
matt^  will  be  found  concisely  treated  by  Hefele, 
in  the  prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  1  voL  8vo.,  Tiibingen,  1847;  and  more 
at  length  in  his  volume,  Da$  StndBchrtibeih  des 
Ap,  Bamabat,  ifc,,  Tiibingen,  1840;  and  in  He- 
berle's  article  in  Herzog's  Cyclopaedia.  [See  also 
Norton's  Genuineness  of  the  Gmptls^  2d  ed.,  vol. 
I.  Add.  Notes,  pp.  ccl.-cclviii.,  Cambr.  1846,  and 
DonaMson's  Hist,  of  Christian  Literature  and 
Docinne,  i.  201-211,  Lond.  1864.  — A.]  H.  A. 

BAROT>IS  (Ba/w«rt  [Vat.  Alex.  -5«*y]: 
Raholis\  a  name  inserted  in  the  list  of  those  "  8er\'- 
ants  of  Solomon  '*  who  returned  with  Zerubbal)el 
(1  Esdr.  V.  34).  There  is  no  corresponding  name 
in  the  list  of  Ezra  or  Nehemiah. 

*  BARBEL.  The  Hebrew  word  ("f?  :  {^pla: 
hydria)  so  rendered  in  1  K.  xvii.  12,  14,  16,  xviii. 
33,  is  everywhere  else  translated  Pitcher,  which 
see.  In  the  passages  referred  to,  "pail"  {Eimer, 
De  Wette)  would  be  a  better  rendering  than 
**  barrel " ;  Cx>verdale  and  Sharpe  have  "  pitcher." 

A. 

BAB^ABAS.  [Joseph  Barsabas;  Judas 
Barsaiias.] 

BARTACUS  {BaprdKos:  Bezax),  the  fiither 
of  Apame,  the  concubine  of  king  Darius  (1  F^r. 
Iv.  29).  "The  admirable"  {d  0avfuurT6s)  was 
probably  an  official  title  belonging  to  his  rank. 

The  Syriac  version  has  ^12"^K,  a  name  which  re- 
calls that  of  Artachieas  CAfnaxalris)^  who  is 
named  by  Herodotus  (vii.  22,  117)  as  being  in  a 
high  position  in  the  Persian  army  imder  Xerxes, 
and  a  special  favorite  of  that  king  (Simonis,  Onom.; 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Biog.  i.  369). 

BARTHOL'OMEW    (BafytfoXo/iaTos,   •'.   e. 


A  *  The  recentlj  dlsooTered  Codrx  Sinaitiev*^  pub- 
lished by  Tischcndorf  in  1862  and  1863,  contains  the 
ntire  epistle  in  Qrcelc.  The  portion  supplied  by  the 
'^odex  SinniticHs  is  giron  literally  in  the  second  edition 
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^y^  fl^  "I?,  mm  of  Tabnai:  comp.  che  LXX. 
[SoKofxl,  BoKfxi;  Alex.]  eoA/iat,  SoAoucu,  Josh. 
XT.  14,  2  Sam.  xiii.  37,  and  SoXofuubv,  Joseph. 
Ant  XX.  1,  §  1 :  Barihohmmis)^  one  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  of  Christ  (Matt  x.  3;  Mark  ui.  18;  Luke 
vi.  14;  Acts  i.  13).  His  own  name  nowhere  ap- 
pears m  the  three  first  Gospels;  and  it  has  been 
not  improbably  conjectured  that  he  is  identical  with 
Nathanael  (John  i.  45  fiT.).  Nathanael  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  brought  to  Jesus  by  Philip; 
and  in  the  three  first  catalogues  of  the  Apostles 
(cited  above)  Bartholomew  and  Philip  appear  to- 
gether. It  is  difiScult  also  to  imagine,  from  the 
place  assigned  to  Nathanael  in  John  xxi.  2,  that  he 
can  have  been  other  than  an  apostle.  If  this  may 
be  assumed,  he  was  bom  at  C^a  of  Galilee;  and 
is  said  to  have  preached  the  gospel  in  India  (Euseb. 
H.  E,  v.  10,  Jerome,  Vir.  lUusL  36),  meaning 
thereby,  probably,  Arabia  FUix  ("IvSoi  oi  iroAot? 
/if  vol  €if9aifjLoy§s,  Sophron.),  which  was  sometimes 
called  India  by  the  ancients  (Mosheim,  De  Rebut 
ChrisL  ante  ConttanL  M.  Commeniaiii,  p.  206). 
Some  allot  Armenia  to  him  as  his  mission-field, 
and  report  him  to  have  been  there  flayed  alive  and 
then  crucified  with  his  head  down?rards  (Assemann. 
Bibl.  Or.  iii.  2,  20).  H.  A. 

BARTIMiE'US  [A.  V.  Bartime'us]   (Bof»- 

Ti/AoTos,  «'•  «•  "^i^^P  "^5?  9on  of  Timai)y  a  bUnd 
beggar  of  Jericho  who  (Mark  x.  46  ff.)  sat  by  the 
wayside  begging  as  our  Lord  passed  out  of  Jericho 
on  his  last  journey  to  Joiisalem.  Notwithstanding 
that  many  chaiged  him  to  hold  his  peace,  he  con- 
tinued crying,  "Jesus,  thou  son  of  David,  have 
merey  on  me !  "  Being  called,  and  his  blindness 
miractdously  cured,  on  the  ground  of  his  &ith,  by 
Jesus,  he  became  thencefonmd  a  disciple.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  him.  H.  A. 

*  The  account  of  this  miracle  as  related  by  all 
the  Synoptists  is  comparatively  lull  (Matt  xx.  29- 
84;  Mark  x.  46-52;  Luke  xviii.  36-43).  In.  point  of 
vividness  of  description  and  moral  suggestiveness 
it  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any  similar  narrative  in 
the  Gospel.  For  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  miracle  was  perfonned  and  its  import  as  a 
symbol  of  the  spiritual  relations  which  men  sustain 
to  Christ  as  the  great  Healer,  the  remarks  of  Trench 
{Afiracles  of  our  Lord^  pp.  11-15,341  ff.,  Amer. 
ed.)  desenre  to  be  read.  Westcott  classes  it  among 
"  the  miracles  of  personal  faith  "  so  signally  exempli- 
fied here,  both  in  its  degree  and  its  reward  {Jn- 
troduct.  to  the  Study  of  the  Go^els^  p.  467,  Amer. 
ed.).  See  also  his  Characteristics  of  the  Gospel 
Afiracles^  pp.  48-59.  Le  Clerc^s  rule  explains 
the  apparent  discrepancy  that  Matthew  speaks  of 
two  btind  men  as  healed  at  this  time,  but  Mark 
and  Luke  of  only  one:  "  Qui  plura  narrat,  pauciora 
oomplectitur  :  qui  pauciora  roemomt,  plura  non 
negat"  It  has  been  thought  more  difficult  to 
explain  how  Luke  should  seem  to  say  that  Jesus 
was  approaching  Jericho  when  he  perfonned  the 
cure,  while  Matthew  and  Marie  say  that  he  per- 
formed it  as  he  was  leaving  Jericho.  One  reply  to 
this  statement  is  that  Jesus  may  have  healed  two 
blind  men,  one  before  he  entered  the  city  and  the 
other  on  his  departtue  from  it;  the  former  being 
the  Instance  that  Luke  mentions,  the  latter  that 
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irhitib  Mark  mentions,  while  Matthew  speaks  of  the 
two  cases  together.  Sk>  Wieaeler  {8tfnop§e  der  vier 
Evang.  p.  332)  and  £brard  {Kritik  der  Evang. 
Geschich.  p.  467  ff.,  2te  Aufl.}.  Neander  (note  in  his 
Leben  Jesu  ChrisUy  p.  614,  4te  Aufl.)  inclines  to 
the  same  view.  It  is  possible  also,  as  Bengel  sug- 
gest (Gnomon  N,  T,  i.  140),  that  Bartinueus  having 
fiuled  in  his  first  application  when  Jesus  arrived  at 
Jericho,  renewed  his  request  the  next  day  in  com- 
pany with  another  blind  man,  as  Jesus  left  the  house 
of  Zaccheus  and  the  city  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem. 
Two  additional  words  in  Luke  xviii.  38,  **  And  (on 
the  morrow)  he  cried''  ^.,  would  thus  conciliate 
the  two  accounts  perfectly;  and,  really,  the  con- 
fessedly fragmentary  character  of  the  narratives 
allows  us,  without  violence,  to  suppose  that  omis- 
sion.   Trench  fiivors  this  last  explanation.       H. 

BA'RUCH  {'T\^'^^,bU88ed  =  Benedict:  Ba- 

oo^X'^  Joseph.  Bapovxos'  Baruch),  L  Son  of 
Keriah,  the  friend  (Jer.  xxxii.  12),  amanuensis 
(Jer.  XXX vi.  4  ff.;  32)  and  faithful  attendant  of 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  10  ff. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  6,  §  2; 
R.  c.  603),  in  the  dischai^  of  his  prophetic  office. 
He  was  oif  a  noble  family  (Joseph.  AnL  x.  9,  §  1, 
i^  iiruHifiou  a(l>69pa  oiKiasi  comp.  Jer.  li.  59; 
^ar.  i.  1,  De  tnbu  Simeon,  Vet.  Lat.),  and  of  dis- 
tinguished acquirements  (Joseph.  L  c.  rp  icaTp*&tf 
y\<&TTif  liia^(p6yTo»s  irnrouJeufi/yoy) ;  and  nis 
brother  Seraiah  held  an  honorable  office  in  the  court 
of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  li.  59).  His  enemies  accused 
him  of  influencing  Jeremiah  in  fiivor  of  the  Chal- 
deans (.Jer.  xliii.  3;  cf.  xxxvii.  13);  and  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  with  that  prophet,  where  he 
remained  till  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  b.  c.  58G 
(Joseph.  AnL  x.  9,  §  1).  By  the  permission  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  he  renuuned  with  Jeremiah  at  Mas- 
phatha  (Joseph.  /.  c);  but  was  afterwards  forced 
to  go  down  to  Egypt  with  «*  the  remnant  of  Judah 
that  were  returned  from  all  nations  "  (Jer.  xliii.  6; 
Joseph.  Ant.  x.  0,  §  6).  Nothing  is  known  cer- 
tainly of  the  close  of  his  life.  According  to  one 
tradition  he  remained  in  f^ypt  till  the  death  of 
Jeremiah,  and  then  retired  to  Babylon,  where  he 
died  in  the  12th  year  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem (Bertholdt,  Einl.  1740  n.).  Jerome,  on  the 
other  hand,  states  "on  the  authority  of  the  Jews '' 
{ffebrai  tradunt),  that  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  died 
m  Egypt ''  before  the  desolation  of  the  country  by 
Nabuchodonosor  *'  {Comm.  in  h.  xxx.  6,  7,  p. 
405).     [Jebemiah.]  B.  F.  \V. 

2.  The  son  of  Zabbai,  who  assisted  Nehemiah 
in  rebuilding  the  waUs  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  20). 

3.  A  priest,  or  fiimily  of  priests,  who  signed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  6). 

4.  The  son  of  Col-hozeh,  a  descendant  of  Perez, 
or  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

BATIUCH,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  remark- 
able  as  the  only  liook  in  the  Apocrypha  which  is 
formed  on  the  model  of  jthe  Prophets;  and  though 
it  is  wanting  in  originality,  it  presents  a  vivid  re- 
flection of  the  ancient  propheilc  fire.  It  may  be 
divided  into  two  main  paiits,  i.-iii.  8,  and  iii.  9- 
end.  The  first  part  consists  of  an  introduction 
(i.  1-14),  followed  by  a  confession  and  prayer  (i. 
15-iii.  8).  The  second  part  opens  with  an  abrupt 
address  to  Israel  (iii.  9-iv.  30),  pointing  out  the 
sui  of  the  people  in  neglecting  the  divine  teaching 
of  Wisdom  (iii.  9-iv.  8),  and  introducing  a  noble 
lament  of  Jenisalem  over  her  children,  through 
which  hope  still  gleams  (iv.  9-30).     Afler  this  the 
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tone  of  the  book  again  changes  suddenly,  and  the 
writer  addresses  Jerusalem  in  words  of  triumphant 
joy,  and  paints  in  the  glowing  cok>rs  of  Isaiah  the 
return  of  Ciod's  chosen  peofJe  and  their  abiding 
gk)ry  (iv.  30-v.  9). 

1.  The  book  at  present  exists  in  Greek,  and  in 
several  translations  which  were  made  fh>m  the 
Greek.  The  two  classes  into  which  the  Greek 
MSS.  may  be  divided  do  not  present  any  very  re- 
markable variations  (Fritzsche,  EinL  §  7);  but  the 
Syro-IIexaplaric  t«xt  of  the  Milan  MS.,  of  which 
a  complete  edition  is  at  length  announced,  is  said 
to  contain  references  to  the  version  of  Theodotion 
(EichhomT,  EinL  in  die  Apoc.  SchtyX,  p.  388  n.), 
which  must  imply  a  distinct  recension  of  the  Greek, 
if  not  an  independent  rendering  of  an  original  He- 
brew text.  Of  the  two  Old  Latin  versions  which 
remain,  that  which  is  incorporated  in  the  Vulgate 
is  generally  literal;  the  other  (Cams,  Kom.  1688; 
Sabatier)  is  more  free.  The  vulgar  Syriac  and 
Arabic  foUow  the  Greek  text  closely  (Fritzsche, 
/.  c). 

2.  The  assumed  author  of  the  book  is  undoubt- 
edly the  companion  of  Jeremiah,  though  Jahn 
denied  this;  but  the  details  are  inconsistent  with 
the  assumption.  If  the  reading  in  i.  1  be  correct 
(^T«;  Ue  Wette  conj.  fnjyi^  Einl  §  321  a;  comp. 
2  K.  XXV.  8),  it  is  impossible  to  fix  ^^tkeJiJVi  ytar*^ 
in  such  a  way  as  to  suit  the  contents  of  the  book, 
which  exhibits  not  only  hbtorical  inaccuracies  but 
also  evident  traces  of  a  later  date  than  the  begin- 
nmg  of  the  Captivity  (iii  9  ff.,  iv.  22  ff.;  i.  3  ft 
Comp.  2  K.  XXV.  27). 

3.  The  book  was  held  in  little  esteem  among  the 
Jews  (Hieron.  Pnef.  in  Jeretn.  p.  834  .  .  .  nee 
habeiur  npud  Ihbrwos ;  Ep\p\i.  de  mens,  oit  Kuyrat 
iwurTo\<d  iBapohy)  ^ap*  'E$pcdois);  though  it  is 
stated  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions that  it  was  read,  together  with  the  Lamen- 
tations, '*  on  the  tenth  of  the  mouth  (}orpiieus  '* 
i.  e.  the  day  of  Atonement;  ConsL  Ap.  v.  20,  1). 
But  this  reference  is  wanting  in  the  Syriac  version 
(Bunsen,  An.U.  Ante-Nic.  it  187),  and  the  asser- 
tion is  unsupported  by  any  other  authority.  There 
is  no  trace  of  the  use  of  Uie  book  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, or  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  or  in  Justin. 
But  from  the  time  of  Irenaeus  it  was  frequently 
quoted  both  in  tlie  East  and  in  the  West,  and  gen- 
erally as  the  work  of  Jeremiah  (Iren.  Adv.  Hcer, 
V.  35,  I,  sitpujicnvit  Jeremias,  Bar.  iv.  36-v. ;  Ter- 
TULL.  c.  Gnost.  8,  Jlieremia,  Bar.  (Epist)  vi.  3 
ff. ;  Clem.  Pad.  i.  10,  §  91,  Si^  *Upffjdou,  Bar.  iv. 
4;  id.  PiJBd.  ii.  3,  §  36,  Of  la  ypapiiy  Bar.  iii.  16- 
19 ;  Orio.  ap.  Euseb.  //.  E.  vi.  25 ;  *Up(ulas  <rvi 
0p4iyois  Kol  rp  i-KiaroX^  (?  );  Cypr.  Test.  Lib. 
ii.  6,  apud  Hievemiam,  liar.  iii.  35,  &&. ).  It  was, 
however,  "obelized"  throughout  in  the  LXX.  as 
deficient  in  the  Hebrew  {Cod.  Chis.  ap.  Damely 
<ftc.,  Romse,  1772,  p.  xxi.).  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  contained  as  a  separate  book  in  the  Pseudo-Lao- 
dioene  Catalogue,  and  in  the  Catalogues  of  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  Atbanasius,  and  Nicephorus;  but  it 
b  not  specially  mentioned  in  the  Conciliar  cat- 
alogues of  Carthage  and  Hippo,  probably  as  be- 
ing included  under  the  title  Jeremiah.  (Comp. 
[Athan.]  Syn,  S.  Script  ap.  Credner,  Zur  Gesch. 
des  Kan.  138.  Hilar.  ProL  in  Psnin.  15.)  It 
is  omitted  by  those  writers  who  reproduced  in  the 
main  the  Hebrew  Canon  («.  ff.  Melito,  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen,  Epiphanius).  Augustine  quotes  tlie  words 
of  Baruch  (iii.  16)  as  attributed  "  more  commonly 
to  Jeremiah  "  (quidam  .  .  .  scribes  ejus  attrihu^ 
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t-unt  .  .  .  ttd  JeremitB  cekbratiui  habttur.  de  Civ. 
sviii.  33),  and  elsewhere  uses  tliem  as  such  (c. 
t\iust.  xii.  43).  At  the  Council  of  Trent  Uaruch 
was  admitted  into  the  Komish  Canon;  but  the 
Protestant  churches  have  unanimously  placed  it 
among  the  Apocryphal  Ixxfks,  though  Whiston 
maint:iined  it«  authenticity  (/.  c.  infra). 

4.  Considerable  discussion  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  original  language  of  the  book.  Those  who 
advocated  its  authenticity  generally  supposed  that 
it  was  first  written  in  Hebrew  (Huet,  Deresar,  Ac. ; 
but  Jahn  is  undecided:  13erthoIdt,  A  in/.  1755),  and 
this  opinion  found  many  supporters  (Bendtsen, 
(iriineberg,  Movers,  Hitzig,  Ue  Wetfe,  Eird, 
§  323).  Others  again  have  maintained  that  the 
Creek  is  the  original  text  (Eichhom,  Linl,  388  ff. ; 
Bertholdt,  KiuL  1757 ;  HUvemick,  ap.  Le  Wette, 
/.  c).  The  truth  appears  to  lie  between  these  two 
extremes.  The  two  divisions  of  the  book  are  dis- 
tinguished by  marked  peculiarities  of  style  and 
language.  The  Hebraic  character  of  the  first  part 
(i.-iii.  8)  is  such  as  to  mark  it  as  a  translation 
and  not  as  the  work  of  a  Hebraizing  Greek :  e.  <j, 

.  14,  15,  22,  ii.  4,  9,  25,  iii.  8 ;  and  several  obscu- 
rities seem  to  be  mistranslations:  e.  y,  i.  2,  8,  ii. 
18, 29.  llie  second  part,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
is  written  with  greater  fi-eedom  and  vigcr,  closely 
approaches  the  Alexandrine  type.  And  the  imita- 
tions of  Jeremiah  and  Daniel  which  occur  through- 
out the  first  part  (cf.  i.  15-18  =  Dan.  ix.  7-10;  ii. 
1,  2  =  Dan.  ix.  12, 13 ;  ii.  7-19  =  Dan.  ix.  13-18) 
give  place  to  the  tone  and  imagery  of  the  Psalms 
and  Isaiah. 

5.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  this  con- 
trast is  gained  by  supposing  that  some  one  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  Alexandrine  transla- 
tion of  Jeremiah,  perhaps  the  translator  himself 
(Hitxig,  Fritzsche),  found  the  Hebrew  fragment 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  book  already  attached 
to  the  writings  of  that  prophet,  and  wTought  it  up 
into  its  present  form.  The  peculiarities  of  lan- 
guage common  to  the  LXX.  translation  of  Jer- 
emiah and  the  first  part  of  liaruch  seem  too  great 
to  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way  (for  instance 
the  use  of  HeafitiniSi  airo<rToA^,  fi6fi^<ris  {fiofi- 
jSety),  airoiKia'fi6sj  fidyya,  kwoarpi^uv  {nttU.)y 
4pydC€ff0ai  ti»'i,  ovofui  iiriKaK(7(r0ai  iiri  rivi), 
and  the  great  discrepancy  which  exists  between  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  text*  as  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  later  chapters  of  .Jeremiah,  increases  the  prob- 
ability of  such  an  addition  having  been  made  to 
the  canonical  prophecies.  Tliese  verbal  coincidences 
cease  to  exist  in  the  second  part,  or  become  very 
rare;  but  this  also  is  distinguished  by  clu racteristic 
words:  e.  g.  6  cut&yios,  6  ayioi<,  tjrdytiy.  At  the 
same  time  the  general  unity  (even  in  language, 
^*  0'  x^Ph^^^^^  *^^  coherence  of  the  book  in 
its  present  form  point  to  the  work  of  one  man. 
(Fritzsche,  Einl.  §  5;  Hibiig,  Psalm,  ii.  119; 
Ewald,  Gtsch.  d.  [olkes  Isr.  iv.  232  n.)  Bertholdt 
appears  to  be  «iuite  in  error  (AiW.  1743,  1702)  in 
assigning  iii.  1-8  to  a  separate  writer  (De  Wette, 
Kiid.  §  3'22). 

6.  There  are  no  certain  data  by  which  to  fix  tlie 
Ume  of  tlie  composition  of  liaruch.  Flwald  (/.  c. 
pp.  230  ff.)  assigns  it  to  the  close  of  the  Persian 
period ;  and  this  may  be  tnie  as  far  as  the  Hebrew 
tortion  is  concerned;  but  the  present  book  must 
be  placed  considerably  later,  probably  about  the 
time  of  the  war  of  hberation  (c.  b.  c.  160),  or 
•omewhat  earlier. 

7     Tht  Epistlt  of  Jertminh^  which,  according 
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to  the  authority  of  some  Greek  MSS.,  stands  ia 
the  English  version  as  the  6th  chapter  of  Barucb, 
is  the  work  of  a  later  period.  It  consists  of  a  rhe- 
torical declamation  against  idols  (comp.  Jer.  x., 
xxix.)  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Jer- 
emiah '*  to  them  which  were  to  be  led  captive  to 
Uabyk>n.'*  'Vhe  letter  is  divided  into  clauses  by 
the  repetition  of  a  common  burden:  they  are  no 
gods;  ftar  Uitm  mt  (vv.  16,  23,  29,  66);  how  can 
a  nyin  think  or  say  that  they  are  gods  f  ( w.  40,  44, 
56,  64).  The  condition  of  the  text  is  closely  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  liaruch ;  and  the  letter  found  tlie  same 
partial  reception  in  tlie  Church.  The  author  shows 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  idolatrous  worship; 
and  tills  circumstance,  combuied  with  the  purity 
of  the  Hellenistic  dialect,  points  to  Egypt  as  the 
country  in  which*  the  epistle  was  written.  There 
in  no  positive  evidence  to  fix  it«  date,  for  the  sup- 
posed reference  in  2  Mace.  ii.  2  is  more  than  un- 
certain ;  but  it  may  be  assigned  with  probability  to 
the  first  century  n.  c. 

8.  A  S}Tiac  first  Epistle  of  Baruch  "  to  the  nine 
and  a  half  tribes  "  (comp.  2  Esdr.  xiii.  40,  Vera. 
Arab.)  is  foimd  in  the  London  and  Paris  Polvglottii. 
lliis  is  made  up  of  commonplaces  of  warning,  en- 
couragement, and  exhortation.  Iritzsche  {Ainl. 
§  8)  [with  whom  Davidson  agrees  {/ntrod.  to  the 
O.  T.  iii.  424)]  considers  it  to  be  the  production 
of  a  Syrian  monk.  It  is  not  found  in  any  other 
language.  Whiston  {A  CoUectim  of  Authentic 
Records,  Ac.  London,  1727,  i.  1  ff.,  25  ff.)  en- 
dea\-ored  to  maintain  the  canonicity  of  this  epistle 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Book  of  Baruch. 

B.  F.  W. 

•  The  "  First  Epistle  of  Baruch  *'  has  also  been 
published  in  l^agarde's  Libti  Vtt.  Test.  Apvcr.  i^yr- 
iace,  Berl.  18G1,  and  a  Latin  translation  (taken 
from  the  [x)ndon  Polyglott)  may  be  found  in  I'a- 
bricius's  Cod.  pseudepigr.  V.  7*.,  ii.  145  ff.  Gins- 
burg,  in  the  3d  ed.  of  Kitto's  Cyclop,  of  BilA.  Lit.^ 
gives  a  full  analysis  of  the  epistle,  and  expresses 
his  surprise  that  this  "  interesting  relic  **  of  antiquity 
has  been  so  ui\justly  n^lected.  He  supposes  it  to 
have  been  written  by  a  Jew  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  b.  c.  A. 

BAR'ZELAI  [3  syl.],  1  Esdr.  v.  38,  marg. 
[but  Bekzelus  in  the  text.     See  Addvs]. 

BARZILXAI  [3  syl]  (^it-;?'  «''*«■  B«p- 
(tXXi  [Vat.  Alex.  -Aci;  in  Ezr.,  B^p^cAAat,  etc.; 
in  Nell.,  Alex.  B€pf«X\at]  :  BerzcUm).  1.  A 
wealthy  Gileadite  wno  showed  hospitality  to  L^avid 
when  he  fled  from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  x\ii.  27).  On 
the  score  of  his  age,  and  probably  from  a  feeling 
of  independence,  he  declined  the  king's  ofTer  of 
ending  his  da^-s  at  court  (2  .Sam.  xix.  32-39). 
David  before  his  death  recommended  his  sons  to 
the  kmdr.ess  of  Solomon  (1  K.  ii.  7).  ['ITie  de- 
scendai.ts  of  his  daughter,  who  married  into  a 
priestly  family,  were  unable,  after  the  Captivity,  to 
prove  their  genealogy  (Ezr.  ii.  61;  Neh.  vii.  63. 
See  1  Esdr.  v.  38).] 

2.  A  Meholathite,  whose  son  Adriel  married 
Michal,  Saul's  daughter  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8). 

K.  w.  a 

BAS'ALOTH  (Bo<roX€> :  [Alex.  BooAwtf; 
[Aid.  Bo<roA(6e:J  Phasnlvn)  1  VJsdr  v.  31. 
[Bazi.ith.] 

BAS'CAMA  (t)  BMKOfjLai  Jos.  Bo<rif<£:  Bns- 
cnnia),  a  place  in  Gilaad  (eiy  rlv  TaXaa^Tiv)  where 
Jonathan  Maccabeeus  was  killed  by  Trypho,  and 
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ftom  which  his  bones  were  aftenrords  d'lsinterred 
tud  conveyed  to  Modin  by  his  brother  Siinou  (1 
Mace  xili.  23;  Joseph.  Ani.  xiii.  6,  §  6).  No 
trace  of  the  name  has  yet  been  discovered.      G. 

BA'SHAN  (almost  invariably  with  the  definite 
iTtide,  ^T-'^T^  •  Baffdpi  Basin)^  a  district  on 
the  east  of  Jordan.  It  is  not,  like  Argob  and  other 
districts  of  Palestine,  distinguished  by  one  constant 
designation,  but  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 

'^fcmdof  Bashan"  (^n  y^K,  IChr. v.  11;  and 
eomp.  Num.  zxi.  33,  xxxii.  33),  and  sometimes  as 
«*all  Baahan  "  ('?  1  ^^  ;  Deut.  ill.  10,  13;  Josh, 
xii.  5,  xiiL  12,  30),  but  most  commonly  without 
sny  additk>n.  It  was  taken  by  the.  children  of  Is- 
rael after  their  conquest  of  the  land  of  Sihon  fVom 
Anion  to  Jabbok.  They  "  turned  *'  from  their 
road  over  Jordan  and  '^went  up  by  the  way  of 
Baahan  **  —  probably  by  very  much  the  same  route 
as  that  now  followed  by  the  pilgrims  of  the  Hi\|j 
and  by  Uie  Romans  before  them  —  to  Edrei  on  the 
nestem  edge  of  the  Lejah.  [Edrki.]  Here  they 
eocouotered  Og  kuig  of  Bashan,  who  ^*  came  out  ** 
probably  from  the  natural  fastnesses  of  Argob,  only 
to  meet  the  entire  destruction  of  himself,  his  sons, 
and  all  his  people  (Num.  xxi.  33-35 ;  DeuL  iii.  1- 
3).  Argob,  with  its  60  strongly  fbrtified  cities, 
evidently  fbrmed  a  principal  portion  of  Bashan 
(Deut.  iii.  4,  5),  though  still  only  a  portion  (13), 
tha%  being  besides  a  large  number  of  unwalled 
towns  (5).  Its  chief  cities  were  Ashtaroth  (i.  e. 
Beeshtaraii,  comp.  Josh.  xxi.  27  with  1  Chr.  vi. 
71),  Edrei,  Gokn,  Solcah,  and  possibly  Mahamum 
(Jo»h.  xiii.  30).  Two  of  these  cities,  namely,  Go- 
lan and  Beeshterah,  were  allotted  to  the  Levites 
of  the  hrajly  of  Gershom,  the  former  as  a  ^«  city 
of  refiige"  (Josh.  xxi.  27;  1  Chr.  vi.  71). 

The  limits  of  Bashan  are  very  strictly  defined. 
It  extended  from  the  "border  of  Gilead"  on  the 
souUi  to  Mount  Hermon  on  the  north  (Deut.  iii.  3, 
10,  U;  Josh.  xii.  5;  1  Chr.  v.  23),  and  from  the 
Arabah  or  Jordan  valley  on  the  west  to  Salchah 
{Snlkhad)  and  the  border  of  the  Geshurites,  and 
the  ^laacathites  on  the  east  (Josh.  xii.  3-5;  1)eut. 
ill  10).  This  important  district  was  bestowed  on 
the  half-tribe  of  Mana&seh  (Josh.  xiii.  23-31),  to- 
gether with  "  half  Gilead.^^  After  the  Manassites 
had  assisted  tiieir  brethren  in  the  conquest  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Jordan,  they  went  to  their  tents 
and  to  their  cattle  in  the  possession  which  Moses 
had  given  them  in  Bashan  (xxii.  7,  8).  It  is  just 
named  in  the  list  of  Solomon's  conunissariat  dis- 
tricts (1  K.  iv.  13).  And  here,  with  the  exception 
d  one  more  passing  glimp«,  closes  the  history  of 
Bashan  as  fiu*  as  the  Bible  is  concerned.  It  van- 
ishes from  our  view  until  we  meet  with  it  as  being 
devastated  by  Hazael  in  the  reign  of  Jehu  (2  K.  x. 
33).  True  the  "  oaks  "  of  its  forests  and  the  wild 
cattle  of  its  pastures  —  the  "  strong  bulL  of  Ba- 
shan"—long  retained  theur  proverbial  fame  (Ez. 
xxvii.  6;  Ps.  xxii.  12),  and  the  beauty  of  its  high 
downs  and  wide  sweeping  plains  could  not  but 
strike  now  and  then  the  heart  of  a  poet  (Am.  iv. 
1;  ?8.  kviii.  15;  Jer.  I  19;  Mic.  vii.  14),  but  his- 
tory it  has  none;  its  \'ery  name  seems  to  hare  given 
pbce  as  quickly  as  possible  to  one  which  fa^d  a 
sonneetkm  with  the  story  of  the  founder  of  the 
lation  (Gen.  xxxi.  47-48),  and  therefore  more  cUiim 
to  use.  Even  so  early  as  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
*  Gileail "  seems  to  have  begun  to  take  the  first 
pbee  as  the  designation  of  the  country  beyond  the 
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Jordan,  a  place  which  it  retainiKl  iiHeniards  to  the 
exclusion  of  Bashan  (comp.  Jonh.  xxii.  !),  15,  32; 
Judg.  XX.  1;  Ps.  Ix.  7,  cviii.  8;  I  Chr.  xxvu.  21; 
2  K.  XV.  23).  Indeed  "  Basiian "  is  most  fre- 
quently used  as  a  mere  accompaniment  to  the  mime 
of  Og,  when  his  overthrow  is  alluded  to  in  the  na- 
tional poetry. 

After  the  Captivity,  Bashan  is  mentioned  as  di- 
vided into  four  provinces  —  Gaulanitis,  Aur^tis, 
Trachonitis,  and  Batanaea.  Of  these  four,  all  but 
the  third  have  retained  almost  perfectly  their  an- 
cient names,  the  modem  /Aj'fth  alone  having  su- 
p^^eded  the  Argob  and  Trachonitis  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  'Hie  province  of  ./nulm  is  the 
most  western  of  the  foiu* ;  it  abuts  on  the  sea  of 
Galilee  and  the  lake  of  Merora,  from  the  former  of 
which  it  rises  to  a  plateau  nearly  3000  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  This  plateau,  though 
now  almost  wholly  imcultivated,  is  of  a  rich  soil, 
and  its  N.  W.  portion  rises  into  a  range  of  hiUs 
almost  everywhere  clothed  with  oak  forests  (Porter, 
ii.  259).  No  less  than  127  ruined  villages  are  scat- 
tered over  its  surface.     [Gt»LAN.] 

The  Ilauran  is  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  last  named 
province  and  S.  of  the  Lejafi ;  like  Jauliit,  its  sur 
face  is  perfectly  flat,  and  its  soil  esteemed  amongst 
the  most  fertile  in  Syria.  It  too  contains  an  im- 
mense number  of  ruined  towns,  and  also  many 
inhabited  villages.     [Haukax.] 

The  contrast  which  the  rocky  intricacies  of  the 
Lejnh  present  to  the  rich  and  flat  plains  of  the 
Hauran  and  the  Jaulan  has  already  been  noticed. 
[Aimon.] 

The  remaining  district,  though  no  doubt  much 
smaller  in  extent  than  the  ancient  Bashan,  still 
retains  its  name,  modified  by  a  change  frequent  in 
the  Oriental  languages.  Ard-tl-Bathnmjch  lies  on 
the  east  of  the  Lejah  and  the  north  of  the  range 
of  Jtbtl  Ilaurnn  or  ed  Druze  (Porter,  ii.  57).  It 
is  a  mountainous  district  of  the  most  picturesque 
character,  abounding  with  forests  of  evergreen  oak, 
and  with  soil  extremely  rich;  the  surface  studded 
with  towns  of  very  remote  antiquity,  deserted  it  is 
true,  but  yet  standing  almost  as  perfect  as  the  day 
they  were  built. 

For  the  boundaries  and  characteristics  of  these 
provinces,  and  the  most  complete  researches  yet 
published  into  this  interesting  portion  of  Palestine, 
see  Porter's  Damiscuty  vol.  ii.  [and  his  OiarU  Cities 
of  Bashan,  I860].  G. 

•  We  have  a  valuable  work  for  information  con- 
cerning some  parts  of  Bashan  in  the  Jitisebtricht 
ub.  II  luran  u,  die  Trachonen  by  Dr.  John  Wetz- 
stein,  Prussmn  ConsiU  at  Damascus  (Berlin,  1880). 
He  explored  especially  that  region  of  almost  &b- 
ulous  wonders,  Elr-Ltfjnhy  the  supposed  Aittiou,  and 
by  his  testimony  fully  confirms  the  accounts  of 
other  travellers.  An  excellent  map  (drawn  by  Kie- 
pert)  accompanies  the  book,  showing,  in  addition  to 
the  names  of  places,  the  roads  ancient  and  modem 
and  various  geographical  features,  as  Wuhjs  or  val- 
leys, streams,  hikes,  and  mountains.  He  paid  spe 
cial  attention  to  the  inscriptions  (Semitic,  Greek, 
and  I^tin)  found  there  in  great  numbers,  some  of 
which  are  copied  in  this  volume.  It  contains  also 
illustrations  (woodcuts)  of  the  arehitectural  remains 
of  this  district. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  Dr.  Wetzstein  dis- 
sents from  the  view  of  the  great  body  of  schohirs  tha'. 
EULejnh  (his  orthography  is  I^.ffA)  is  the  Argob 
of  Scripture.  His  reasons  for  doing  so  are  mainly 
negative  in  their  character,  and  are  outweighed  by 
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those  on  the  other  side.  He  thinks  the  country 
oould  never  ha\'e  been  sulyugated  by  the  Hebrews. 
He  states  as  proof  of  the  inaccessibility  and 
strengtii  of  this  almost  impregnable  position  that 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  whose  armies  made  Constantino- 
ple itself  tremble,  in  1838  stormed  the  place  de- 
fended by  only  5000  men  for  6  months,  sacrificed 
20,000  regular  troops,  and  was  obliged  at  last  to 
withdraw,  wholly  baffled  in  his  attempt.  But  the 
Bible  represents  the  conquesU  of  Moses  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan  as  confessedly  extraordinary 
(Deut.  xxxi.  4;  Josh.  ii.  10,  ix.  10.  &c.).  If  it  be 
necessary  to  insist  on  that  consideration,  we  must 
say  that  the  success  of  the  Hebrew  arms  oould  not 
be  doubtful  in  a  warfiu^  in  which  they  stood  un- 
der a  leadership  guided  and  upheld  by  divine  co- 
operation. He  argues  also  that  the  territory  con- 
quered by  the  Hebrews  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan 
could  not  have  included  the  present  El-J^jah^ 
and  hence  that  Argob  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 
But  the  boimdaries  of  the  Hebrew  territory  be- 
yond the  Jordan  are  vaguely  described:  they  were 
not  the  same  at  all  periods,  and  it  is  going  be- 
yond our  knowledge  to  affirm  that  they  could  not 
at  the  time  of  the  first  Hebrew  invasion  have 
embraced  the  region  of  Argob.  For  the  positive 
grounds  on  which  the  identification  of  Kl-Lejah 
with  Argob  rests,  see  under  Augob  and  Cheuel. 

The  Prussian  Consul  mentions  a  striking  fact  in 
illustration  of  the  fertility  of  the  country  assigned 
to  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh, 
and  of  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  a  nomadic 
and  pastoral  people  such  as  many  of  these  Hebrews 
were  (Num.  xxxii.  1-6,  33).  He  says  {Jieiie- 
berichty  p.  82)  that  the  provinces  there  of  Kanetra 
and  Golan  are  the  best  watered  and  richest  for 
pasturage  not  only  of  Penea  but  of  all  Syria; 
so  that  the  wandering  tribes  of  nomads  alone  feed 
there  more  than  300,000  camels  six  months  in  the 
year  ;  while,  as  ascertained  fit>m  the  bureau  of 
tax-registration  at  Damascus,  42  other  Bedouin 
tribes  range  there  {nom>idUiren)  during  the  entire 
year.  H^ioe  the  agricultural  population  have  for 
centuries  been  driven  away  and  the  cities  once 
found  in  that  quarter  lie  now  in  ruins.  H. 

BA'SHAN-HA'VOTH^AaR,  a  name 
given  to  Ai^b  after  its  conquest  by  Jair  (Deut  iii. 
U).     [Havotii-Jair.] 

BASH'EMATH,or  BASTVIATH  (HDira, 

fragrant:  BwreudO  [ete.] :  Basematk).  L  Daugh- 
ter of  Ishmael,  tne  last  married  of  the  three  wives 
of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  3,  4,  13),  from  whose  son, 
Heuel,  four  tribes  of  the  Edomites  were  descended. 
When  first  mentioned  she  is  called  Mahalath  (C^en. 
xxviii.  9);  whilst,  on  tJie  other  hand,  the  name 
Bashemath  is  in  the  narrative  (Gen.  xxvi.  34)  given 
to  another  of  Esau's  wives,  the  daughter  of  Elon 
the  Hittite.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  Esau's  wives 
receive  different  names  in  the  genealogical  table  of 
the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi.)  from  those  by  which 
they  have  been  previously  mentioned  in  the  history. 
The  div-ersity  will  be  best  seen  by  placing  the  names 
side  by  side:  — 


QzSZJdJOQY 

(Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  8). 

1.  Adah,  d.  of  Elon. 

2.  Abolibamah,  d.  of  Anah. 
8.  Buheniath,ii.  of  Ishmael. 


NAaaATiTX 
(Qen.  xxvi.  34;  xxviU.  9). 
2.  Bashemath,  d.  of  Elon. 
1.  Judith,  d.  of  Beeri. 
8.  M»haUth,d.  of  Ishmael. 


Whatever  be  the  explanation  of  this  diversity  of 
names,  there  is  every  reason  for  supposing  that  they 
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refer  to  the  same  persons  respectively;  and  wt  may 
wefl  conclude  with  Hengstenbeig  that  the  change 
of  all  the  names  cannot  have  arisen  from  accident; 
and  further,  that  the  names  in  the  genealogical 
table,  which  is  essentially  an  Edomitish  document, 
are  those  which  these  women  respectively  bore  as 
the  wives  of  Esau  (Hengstenbei^,  Auth.  d  Pent^  ii. 
277,  Eng.  transL  ii.  226).  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  the  buct  that  the  Seirite  wife,  who  b  called  Judith 
in  the  narrative,  appears  in  the  genealogical  account 
under  the  name  of  Aholibamah,  a  name  which 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  a  district  of  Idumea 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  41).  The  only  ground  for  hesitation 
or  suspicion  of  error  in  the  text  is  the  occurr»ioe 
of  this  name  Bashemath  both  in  tJie  narrative  and 
the  genealogy,  though  applied  to  difiTerent  persons. 
The  Samaritan  text  seeks  to  remove  this  difficulty 
by  reading  ]^f  ahalath  instead  of  Bashemath  in  the 
genealogy.  We  might  with  more  probability  sup- 
pose that  ibis  name  (Bashemath)  has  been  assigned 
to  the  wrong  person  in  one  or  other  of  the  passages ; 
but  if  so  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which  is  er- 
roneous. 

2.  [BwrMfAfidB;  Alex.  Mmrc/uad-]  A  daughter 
of  Solomon  a!nd  wife  of  one  of  his  officers,  ^ed 
m  A.  V.  Basmath  (1  K.  iv.  15).        F.  W.  G. 

*  According  to  the  Masoretic  pointing,  tJie  name 
in  English  in  all  the  passages  should  be  Basemath; 

for  the  sibilant  is  t2?  and  not  IT.  The  Bishops' 
Bible  has  Basemath,  except  in  1  K.  iv.  15,  where  it 
is  Basmath,  as  in  A.  Y.  H. 

BASIN.  (1.)  p^T'?:  <t>d\ri'  phiala;  fix>m 
p^t,  to  scatter  (Ges.  p.  434);  often  in  A.  V.  bowi. 
(2.)  1|S:  Kparfip:  crater.  (3.)  ^^Zj  :  crater; 
in  A.  V.  sometimes  ciy,  from  "^1  v  ^^^^'^^i  *  cup 
with  a  lid.  (4.)  ^D,  wrongly  in  LXX.  (Ex.  xU. 
22)  06pa,  and  in  Yuig.  Umen  {Gea.  p.  965). 

1.  Between  the  various  vessds  bearing  in  the 
A.  V.  the  names  of  basin,  bowl,  charger,  cup  and 
dish,  it  is  scarcely  possible  now  to  ascertain  the 
precise  distinction,  as  very  few,  if  any  remains  are 
known  up  to  the  present  time  to  exist  of  Jewish 
earthen  or  metal  ware,  and  as  the  same  words  are 
variously  rendered  in  difierent  places.  We  can 
only  coi\|ecture  as  to  their  form  and  material  from 
the  analogy  of  ancient  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  speci- 
mens of  works  of  the  same  kind,  and  firom  modem 
Oriental  \-essel8  for  culinary  or  domestic  purposes. 
Among  the  smaller  vessels  for  the  Tabernacle  or  Tem- 
ple-service, many  must  have  been  required  to  receive 
from  the  sacrificial  victims  the  blood  to  be  sprinkled 
for  purification.  Moses,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
great  ceremony  of  purification  in  the  wilderness, 

put  half  the  bkxxi  in  "the  basins"  n2?Sn,  or 
bowls,  and  afterwards  sprinkled  it  on  the  people 
(Ex.  xxiv.  6,  8,  xxix.  21;  Lev.  i.  5,  16,  ui.  2,  8, 
13,  iv.  5,  34,  viu.  23,  24,  xiv.  14,  25,  xvi.  15,  19; 
Heb.  ix.  19).  Among  the  vessels  cast  in  metal, 
whether  gold,  silver,  or  brass,  by  Hiram  for  Solomon, 
besides  the  la\'er  and  great  sea,  mention  is  made 

of  basins,  bowls,  and  cups.  Of  the  first  (*p,"?T?2, 
marg.  bmvU)  he  is  said  to  have  made  100  (2  Chr, 
iv.  8 ;  1  K.  vii.  45,  46.  a  Ex.  xxv.  29  and  1  Chr. 
xxviii.  14,  17).  Josqihus,  probably  with  great 
exaggeration,  reckons  of  <pid\ai  and  awoydtto, 
20,000  in  gold  and  40,000  in  silver,  besides  an 
equal  number  in  each  metal  of  icpariipn,  for  the 
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offeringB  of  flour  mixed  with  oil  {Ant.  viii.  8,  §§  7, 
8.  Comp.  Birch,  Ui$L  of  PoUenj,  i.  152). 

2.  The  "basin"  flrom  which  our  \jard  washed 
the  disciples'  ftet,  i^tirrfjpy  was  probably  deeper  and 
larger  tlian  the  hand-basin  for  sprinkling,  "^^D 
(Jer.  lii.  18),  which,  in  A.  V.  "caldrons,"  Vulg. 
Ukia,  w  by  the  Syr,  rendered  bosins  for  washing 
the  feet  (.John  xiii.  5).  (Schleusner,  Dnisius.) 
rWA»iii>ti  OF  Feet  and  Hands.] 
^  H.  W.  P. 

The  Hebrew  terms  used  in  tlie 

(1.)  ^O, 
w  calixl  from  the  ttnf/»  of  which  it  was  originally 
made,  sjiecially  used  as  tlie  Greek  Kavovy  (Horn. 
(U.  ill  442),  and  the  T^tin  cnmsii-um  (Virg.  Alu, 
i.  701)  for  holding  bread  ((Jen.  xl.  IG  ff.;  Ex.  xxix. 
3,23:  I^v.  viii.  2,  2G,  31;  Num.  vi.  15,  17,  19). 
rhe  fonn  of  tlie  liigyptian  bread-basket  is  delineated 
in  Wilkinson's  Arte.  Eyyp'.  iii.  223,  after  the  speci- 
mens Tvprcaented  ui  the  tomb  of  Kameses  III. 
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BASKET. 

description  of  this  article  are  as  follows: 


Sgyptian  Baskets.    (From  Wilkloion.) 

Tbeee  were  made  of  gold  (comp.  Hom.  Od.  x.  355), 
and  we  must  assume  that  the  term  sal  passed  fh>m 
its  strict  et^-mobgical  meaning  to  any  vessel  applied 
to  the  purpose.  In  Judg.  vi.  19,  meat  is  served  up 
in  a  ml^  which  could  hardly  haw  been  of  wicker- 
work.  The  expression  "^IP  ^\o  (Gen.  xl.  16) 
is  someUmes  referred  to  the  material  of  which  the 
baskets  were  made  (icoya  ^vJl,  Symm.),  or  the 
white  eok>r  of  the  peeled  sticks,  or  lastly  to  theu- 
being  "  full  of  holes  "  (A.  V.  margin),  t.  t.  open 
vorib  boskets.  (2.)  nhvO^D,  a  word  of  kindred 
origin,  applied  to  the  basket  used  in  gathering 
gnpei  (Jer.  vi.  9).    (3.)  S^^,  in  which  tlie  first 


Vgjptian  Baskets.    (From  Wilkinson.) 


firuits  of  the  harvest  were  presented  (Deut.  xxvi. 
S,  4).  From  its  being  coupled  with  the  kneading- 
bowl  (A.  V.  "store";  Deut.  xxviii.  5,  17),  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  also  used  for  household  pur- 
poses, perhaps  to  bring  the  com  to  the  miU.  The 
•qnivaient  term  in  the  LX  X.  for  this  and  the  preced- 


ing Hebrew  words  b  KcJproXAoj,  which  specifically 
means  a  basket  that  tapers  downwards  {K6<pivoi 
hl\)s  rh  Kdroty  Suid.),  similar  to  the  Roman  wrbis. 
This  shape  of  basket  appears  to  have  been  familiar 

to  the  Egj-ptians  (Wilkinson,  ii.  401).  (4.)  l'^^?, 
so  called  from  its  srniikrity  to  a  bird-cage  or  trap 
{KdpToWos  is  iMJed  in  the  latter  sense  hi  Ecclus. 
xi.  30),  probably  in  regard  to  its  having  a  lid:  it 
was  used  for  carrying  fruit  (Am.  vid.  1,  2);  the 
LXX.  gives  iyyos;  Symm.  more  cor.ectly  KiXaBos; 
tlie  Vulg.  uncinu$.  (5.)  ^^,  used  like  the  (ireek 
Kd}Mdoi  (LXX.)  for  carrying  fruit  (Jer.  xxiv.  1, 
2),  as  well  as  on  a  larger  scale  for  carrying  cby  to 
tlie  brick-yard  (Ps.  bcxxi.  G;  ifA^ij/of,  LXX.;  ;jote, 
A.  v.),  or  for  holding  bulky  articles  (2  K.  x.  7; 
KdfnaWof,  LXX.):  the  shape  of  this  basket  and 
the  mode  of  carrying  it  usual  among  the  bricl^- 
makers  in  l'^l>t  b  delmeated  in  Wilkinson,  ii.  99, 
and  aptly  illustrates  Ps.  Ixxxi.  6. 

'ITie  name  Sollai  (Neh.  xi.  8,  xii.  20)  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  manufiieture  of  baskets  was  a 
recognized  trade  among  the  Hebrews. 

In  the  N.  T  baskets  are  described  under  the 
three  following  terms,  K6(fnvoSf  ffwvpis,  and  ffcf- 
ydyti.  The  last  occurs  only  in  2  Cor.  xi.  33,  m 
describing  St.  Paul's  escape  from  Damascus:  the 
word  properly  refers  to  anything  twisted  like  a  rope 
(^Esch.  ^t^^.  791)  or  any  article  wo\'en  of  rope 
lx\4yfia  Ti  4k  irxoiriou,  Suid.)  ;  fish-baskets 
specially  were  so  made  {kwh  ayoiviov  vXty/xdrioy 

tis  ^o5oxV  lx^vfl»K.  ^y™-  ^^•)-  ^^>^^  "^S"^ 
to  the  two  former  words,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
K6<f>tvos  is  exclusively  used  in  the  description  of  Uie 
miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand  (Matt.  xiv.  20, 
xvi.  9;  Marie  vi.  43;  Luke  ix.  17;  John  vi.  13), 
and  oTupis  in  that  of  the  four  thousand  (Matt.  xv. 
37;  l^Iark  viii.  8);  the  distmction  is  most  definitely 
brought  out  in  Mark  viii.  19,  20.  The  ffirupls  i« 
also  mentioned  as  the  means  of  St.  Paul's  escape 
(Acts  ix.  25).  The  diflference  between  these  two 
kmds  of  baskets  is  not  very  apparent  Their  con- 
struction appears  to  have  been  the  same ;  for  kS^wos 
is  explained  by  Suidas  as  ivyytioy  ir\€Kr6y,  while 
(nrvpis  ia  generally  connected  with  owtTpa.  The 
ffwvpls  {sporttt,  Vulg.)  seems  to  have  been  most 
appropriately  used  of  the  provision  basket,  the 
Koman  sportula.  Hesychius  explains  it  as  rh  rSov 
irvpStv  &770S;  compare  also  the  expression  Sctirvor 
iwh  avvpi^os  (Athen.  viii.  17).  The  xS^piros 
seems  to  have  been  generally  larger.  According  to 
Etym.  Mag.  it  is  fiaBh  Ktd  koiKov  x^P^I^'*  ^ 
used  by  the  Romans  (Colum.  xi.  3,  p.  400)  it  con- 
Udned  manure  enough  to  make  a  portable  hot-bed 
[Did.  ofArU.^  CoPiiiNUs]:  in  Rome  itself  it  was 
constantly  carried  about  by  the  Jews  {quurum 
cophinus  foenumqttt  tupeiUx^  Juv.  iii.  14,  vi.  542). 
Greswell  (Diss.  viii.  pt.  4)  surmises  that  the  use 
of  the  cophinui  was  to  sleep  in,  but  there  is  little 
to  support  this.  W.  L.  B. 

BASIVIATH  (ngb^  [fragrant]:  fi  Boo- 
tfmdO  [Alex.  Moff tfuxB] :  Ba9ema1h\  a  daughter 
of  Solomon,  married  to  Ahimaaz,  one  of  his  com- 
missariat officers  (1  K.  iv.  15).     [Basiiemath.] 

BAS^A  (Ba<r<ra/;  Alex.  [Aid.]  Bi<r<ra:  Vulg 
not  recognizabfe),  1  Esdr.  y.  16.     [Bezai.] 

BASTAI  [2  syL]  (Bwrtfaf:  JJostew),  1  Esdr 
y.  13.     [Besai.] 

BATCn^l"?,  'ataUeph:  wiertpisi  vetper 
tiUo).    There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  A.  V 
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w  correct  in  itfl  rendering  of  this  word :  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  nanie,^  the  authority  of  the  old 
versiouSf  which  are  all  a^;reed  upon  the  point,^  and 
the  context  of  the  passa^ces  where  the  Hebrew  word 
occurs,  are  conclusive  as  to  the  meaning.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  A.  V.  of  I^ev.  xl  19,  and  Deut.  xiv.  18, 
the  *ataW^ph  closes  the  lists  of  ^^/mrU  that  shall 
not  be  eaten;**  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  ancients  considered  tlie  bat  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  a  bird,  and  the  Hebrew  dph^  "  fowls,** 


Bat     (Taphozous  perforatus.) 


which  literally  means  "  a  wing,**  might  be  applied 
to  any  winged  creature:  indeed  this  seems  clear 
from  Lev.  xi.  20,  where,  immediately  alter  the 
^ntaUeph  is  mentioned,  the  following  words,  which 
were  doubtless  suggested  by  this  name,  occur:  "  All 
fowls  that  creep,  gohig  upon  all  four,  shall  be  an 
abomination  unto  you.'*  Besides  the  passages  cited 
above,  mention  of  the  bat  occurs  in  Is.  ii.  20 :  **  In 
that  day  a  man  shall  cast  his  idols  of  silver  and  his 
idols  of  gold  ....  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats:'* 
nnd  in  IWuch  vi.  22  [or  Epist.  of  Jer,  22],  in  the 
{Kossagc  that  so  graphically  sets  forth  the  Atmity  of 
the  Babylonish  idols:  ^' Their  faces  are  bUtcked 
through  tlie  smoke  that  cometh  out  of  the  temple; 
u]K)n  their  bodies  and  heads  sit  baU^  swallows,  and 
bhds,  and  the  caU  also.*' 


Bat.     {Rhinolophus  trirlens.) 

Bats  delight  to  take  up  their  abode  in  caverns 
and  dark  places.     Se\-eral  species  of  these  animals 


«  Prom   b^V  =  JlLi^     {ghat(U)j   « the   night 

was  dark,"  and  V\V  "flying":  i-vrrroi?.    from  wf, 
*aight":  vfiprrtuioy  from   "Temper,**  the  eveniip. 


BATH 

are  found  in  Eg}l>t,  some  of  which  occur  doubtleai 
in  Palestine.  Mvlosmu  Jiup/JtUi^  I  'tg^)€rtilio  jfijAs- 
Irelius  var.  ^'Egyptiut,  V.  nwitv$  var.  yf-^j/yjjt., 
Taphozous  perforatus^  Nycfent  Tlifbnicn^  Jihino^ 
poma  microphyllum^  RhiiwUtphus  tiidenSj  occur  in 
the  tombs  and  p}Tamids  of  Egypt. 

Many  travellers  have  noticed  tlie  immense  num- 
bers of  bats  that  are  found  in  cavenis  in  the  East, 
and  Layard  says  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to 
a  cavern  these  noisome  be-tsts  compelled  him  to 
retreat  (Nineveh  and  Babylon^  p.  307).  To  this 
day  these  animals  find  a  congenial  lurking  al.ode 
**  amidst  the  remains  of  idols  and  the  sculptured 
representations  of  idolatrous  practices**  {l^'ciipL 
Nat.  II.  p.  8):  thus  forcibly  attesting  the  meaning 
of  the  prophet  Isaiah's  words.  Bats  belong  to  tlie 
order  Cheiroptera^  class  Mammalia.         W.  H. 

BASTARD.  Among  those  who  were  excluded 
from  entering  the  congr^;ation,  that  is,  from  inter- 
marrying with  pure  Hebrews  (Selden,  TabU  Talk^ 
s.  V.  '^Bastard**),  even  to  the  tenth  generation, 

v»-as  the  mamzer  iDj^^^  A.  V.  "bastard**),  who 
was  classed  in  this  respect  with  the  Ammonite  and 
Moabite  (Deut.  xxiii.  2).  The  term  is  not,  how- 
e>-er,  applied  to  any  illegitimate  offspring,  Imm  out 
of  wedlock,  but  is  restricted  by  the  Rabbins  to  the 
issue  of  any  connection  within  the  degrees  prohibited 
by  the  Law.  A  matnzer^  according  to  the  Mishna 
{Yebamothy  iv.  13),  is  one,  says  It  Akiba,  who  is 
bom  of  relations  between  whom  marriage  is  forbid- 
den. Simeon  the  Temanite  says,  it  is  every  one 
whose  parents  are  liable  to  the  punishment  of 
"  cutting  off"  by  the  hands  of  Heaven;  K.  Joshua, 
ever}'  one  whose  parents  are  liable  to  death  by  the 
house  of  judgment,  as,  for  uistance,  the  offspring 
of  adultery.  The  ancient  versions  (lAX.,  Vulg., 
Syr.),  add  another  class,  the  children  of  a  harlot, 
and  in  this  sense  the  term  manzer  or  man»er  sur- 
vived in  Pontifical  law  (Selden,  De  Succ.  in  Bon. 
Defunct.^  c.  iii.): 
"  ManzeribuB  scortum,  sed  moecba  nothis  dedit  ortom." 

The  child  of  a  goi^  or  non-Israelite,  and  a  mamzer 
was  also  reckoned  by  the  Talmudists  a  mamzer^  as 
was  the  issue  of  a  shive  and  a  mamzer^  and  of  a 
mamzer  and  female  prosel}'te.  The  term  also  occurs 
in  Zcch.  ix.  6,  "  a  bastard  shall  dwell  in  Ashdod,'* 
where  it  seems  to  denote  a  foreign  race  of  mixed 
and  spurious  birth.  Dr.  Geiger  infers  from  this 
passage  that  mamzer  specially  signifies  tlie  issue 
of  such  marriages  between  the  Jews  and  the  women 
of  Aslidod  as  are  alluded  to  in  Neh.  xiii.  23,  24, 
and  applies  it  exclusively  to  the  Philistine  bastard. 

W.  A.  W. 

BATH,  BATHING.  This  was  a  prescribed 
part  of  the  Jewish  ritual  of  purification  in  cases  of 
accidental,  leprous,  or  ordinary  uncleanness  (I.ev. 
XV.  /xiM.,  xvi.  28,  xxii.  6:  Num.  xix.  7, 19;  2  Sam. 
xi.  2,  4;  2  K.  v.  10);  as  also  ailer  mourning  which 
always  implied  defilement,  e.  g.  Kuth  iii.  3 ;  2  Sam. 
xil.  20.  The  high-priest  at  his  inauguration  (Lev. 
xiii.  6)  and  on  tlie  day  of  atonement,  once  before 
each  solemn  act  of  propitiation  (x\i.  4,  24),  was 
also  to  bathe,  lliis  the  rabbis  have  multiplied  into 
ten  times  on  that  day.  Maimon.  ( Constit.  de  Fasti 
Sanct.  V.  3)  gives  rules  for  the  strict  privacy  of  the 


BcUy  perhaps,  from  Mctf/o,  biacta  (see  Wedgwood,  Diet. 
Engl.  Etymol.). 
b  With   the  exception  of  the  Syriae,  whieh  bat 

jjSQa   (rva«o),  **  a  peaoock." 
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higb-priest  in  bathing.  There  were  bath-room^  in 
the  later  Temple  over  the  chambers  AbUnes  and 
HftpparvaJi  for  the  priests'  use  (IJ^htfoot,  Df!scr. 
of  Temp.  p.  24).  A  bathing-chanil)er  was  proimbly 
included  in  houses  even  of  no  great  rank  in  cities 
from  early  times  (2  Sam.  xi.  2);  much  more  in 
those  of  the  wealthy  in  later  times;  often  in  gardens 
(Susan.  15).  With  this,  anomting  was  customarily 
ioined ;  the  climate  making  both  these  essential 
alike  to  health  and  pleasure,  to  which  luxury  added 
the  use  of  perfumes  (Susan.  17;  Jud.  x.  ^;  li^th. 
ii.  12).  The  "  poob,"  such  as  that  of  Siloam,  and 
Hezekiah's  (Neh.  in.  15,  16;  2  K.  xx.  20;  Is.  xxii. 
11;  John  ix.  7),  often  sheltered  by  porticoes  (John 
V.  2),  are  the  first  uidications  we  have  of  public 
bathing  accommodation.  Ever  smce  the  time  of 
Jason  (Prideaux,  ii.  168)  the  Greek  usages  of  the 
bath  probably  prex-aiied,  and  an  allusion  in  Josephus 
{?iOifc6iitvos  arpaTiUTtK^Ttpoy,  B.  J.  i.  17,  §  7) 
seems  to  imply  the  use  of  the  oath  (henc ',  no  doubt, 
a  public  one,  as  in  Rome)  by  legionary  soldiers. 
We  read  also  of  a  castle  luxuriously  provided  with 
a  volume  of  water  in  its  court,  and  of  a  Herodian 
palace  with  spacious  pools  adjoining,  in  which  the 
guests  continued  swinmiing,  <&c  in  very  hot  weather 
from  noon  till  dark  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4,  §  11,  xv. 
3,  §  3).  The  hot  baths''of  Tiberias,  or  more  strictly 
of  Kmmaus  (Euseb.  Onomast.  AlSifi^  query  Ai/u(£0V 
Bonfrerius)  near  it,  and  of  Callurrhoe,  near  the 
Eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  were  much  resorted 
to.  (Keland,  i.  46 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xvili.  2,  xviL  6. 
§  5,  B.  J.  i.  33,  §  6 ;  Amm.  Marcell.  xiv.  8 ; 
Stanley,  ^73, 295.)  The  parallel  customs  of  ancient 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  are  too  well  known  to 
need  ^)ecial  allusion.  (See  Dicf.  of  Or.  and  Rom. 
AnL,  art.  Bnlnea).  H.  H. 

*  The  N.  T.  passages  should  be  noticed.  In 
John  xiii.  10  (where  Ki\ou/x4uos  is  opposed  to 
yltlfoaBcu)  there  is  an  unquestioned  reference  to  the 
practice  of  bathing,  especially  before  partaking  of 
the  Passover  meal.  For  \ourp6y  in  Eph.  v.  26 
and  'fit.  iii.  6,  variously  rendered  as  "bath"  or 
"  bathing,"  see  Baitlsm  IV'.  .3,  4;  and  Meyer  and 
Ellicott  on  those  passages.  Whether  fiavrltrctyTvu  in 
Mark  vii.  4  refers  to  bathing  the  body  after  coming 
from  market  (De  Wette,  Meyer),  or  washing  by 
immersion  what  has  been  purchased  and  brought 
from  market  (I.Ange,  Bkek),  is  a  point  about  which 
interpreters  differ.  As  to  the  means  for  bathing 
which  the  Jews  anciently  possessed  in  the  tanks 
and  reservoirs  within  and  aromid  Jerusalem,  and 
which  to  some  extent  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
possess  at  present,  see  Water$^  under  Jkkusa- 
LEM.  The  traveller  in  the  East  finds  the  syna- 
gogues of  the  modem  Jews,  c  g.  those  at  Suftd 
(n  Galilee,  furnished  with  large  bathing  rooms  for 
the  performance  of  the  washings  which  they  prac- 
tice in  connection  with  their  worship.  The  syna- 
gogues at  Jerusalem  have  a  similar  arrangement. 

H. 

BATH.    [Measures.] 

BATH-RAB'BIM,  the  gate  of   O??? 

D'^S'^'nil),  one  of  the  gates  of  the  ancient  dty 

jf  Heshbon,  by  (^^)  which  were  two  »« pools,"  « 
whereto  Sobmon  likens  the  eyes  of  his  beWed 
(Cant.  vU.  4  [5]).     The  "  Gate  of  Bath-rabbim" 
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at  Heshbon  would,  according  to  the  Orient  ai  cu»* 
torn,  be  the  gate  pointing  to  a  town  of  that  name. 
The  only  place  in  this  neighborhood  at  all  resem- 
bling Bath-rabbim  in  sound  is  Rabbah  {Anundn)^ 
but  the  one  tank  of  which  we  gain  any  intelligence 
as  remaining  at  I/eabdn,  is  on  Uie  opposite  (S.)  side^ 
of  the  town  to  Amman  (Porter,  Handbook,  p.  298). 
Future  investigations  may  settle  this  point.  The 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  transhite:  iy  v^Kats  0uyaTph\ 
woWcay'^  in  poi'ta  Jflke  muUiiudinU.  (i. 

BATH'SHEBA  [itUher  Bath-sheOm]  (-."12 

V^tT*;,  2  Sam.  xi.  3,  &c.,  also  called  Both-shua, 

rW"n2,  in  1  Clhr.iu.S:  Brip(rafii4;  [Alex.Bijd- 
(ra0(€  in  2  Sam.  and  1  K.  i.  11 ;]  Joseph.  B€€0aa- 
0-fl :  [Bet/isabee ;]  i.  e.  daughter  of  an  oith,  or, 
daughter  of  seven,  sc.  gears),  the  daughter  of  Eliam 
(2  Sam.  xi.  3),  or  Ammiel  (1  Chr.  iii.  5),  the  son 
of  Ahithophel  (2  Sara.  xxUi.  34),  the  wife  of  Uriah 
the  Hittite.  It  is  proliable  that  the  enmity  of 
Ahithophel  towards  bavid  was  increased,  if  not 
caused,  by  the  dishonor  brought  by  him  upon  his 
family  in  the  person  of  Bathsheba.  The  child 
which  was  the  fruit  of  her  adulterous  intercourse 
with  David  died:  but  after  marriage  she  became 
the  mother  of  four  sons,  Solomon  (Matt.  i.  6), 
Shimea,  Shobab,  and  Nathan.  When,  in  Dand's 
old  age,  Adongah,  an  elder  son  by  Haggith,  at- 
tempted to  set  aside  in  his  own  favor  the  succession 
promised  to  Solomon,  Bathsheba  was  employed  by 
Nathan  to  inform  the  king  oi  the  conspiracy  (IK. 
i.  11,  15,  23).  After  the  accession  of  Sobmon, 
she,  as  queen-mother,  requested  permission  of  her 
son  for  Adongali  to  take  in  marriage  Abishag  the 
Shunammite.  This  permission  was  refused,  and  be- 
came the  occasion  of  tlie  execution  of  Adonyah 
(1  K.  ii.  24,  25).  [David.]  Bathsheba  was  said 
by  Jewish  tradition  to  have  composed  and  recited 
Prov.  xxxi.  by  way  of  admonition  or  reproof  to  her 
son  Solomon,  on  his  marriage  with  Pharaoh's 
daughter.  Calmet,  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Com.  a  Lapid.  on 
Prov.  xxxi.  H.  W.  P. 

BATH-SHU'A  (pntT'-H?  [daugkUrofan 
oath]:  Vat.  and  Alex,  n  Bripirafitt:  Befhsabee), 
a  variation  of  the  name  of  Bathshel)a,  mother  of 
Solomon,  occurring  only  in  1  Chr.  iii.  5.  It  is  per- 
haps worth  notice  that  Shua-was  a  Canaanite  name 
(comp.  1  Chr.  ii.  3,  and  Gen.  xxxviii.  2, 12— where 
"  BaUi-shua  "  is  really  the  name  of  Judah's  wife), 
while  Ikithsheba's  original  husband  was  a  Hittite. 

BATH-ZACHARI'AS  (quasi  H^-IDT  H''? 
[house  of  Z.]:  Bate(axapia;  Alex,  and  Joseph. 
BfOCaxapia:  Betkzachara),  a  place,  named  only 
1  Mace.  vi.  32,  33,  to  which  Judas  Maccabaeus 
marched  from  Jerusalem,  and  where  he  encamped 
for  the  relief  of  Bethsura  (Bethzur)  when  the  latter 
was  besieged  by  Antiochus  Eupator.  The  two 
phices  were  seventy  stadia  apart  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii. 
9,  §  4),  and  the  approaches  to  Bathzacharia  were 
intricate  and  confined  —  orev^f  oCffTfs  ttjs  irap6- 
9ov  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  1,  §  5,  and  comp.  the  passage 
cited  above,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  Josephus 
knew  the  spot).  This  description  is  met  in  every 
respect  by  the  modem  Beit  Sakdj  hh,  which  has 
been  discovered  by  Robinson  at  nine  miles  nortli 
of  Beit  sHir,  *'on  an  almost  isolated  promontory  or 


«  The  '^  llsh-pools  "  of  the  A.  V.  is  from  piseinat  of        6  •  Tristram  {Jjond  of  Lvaet,  p.  WO)  m^ikes  It  bear 
the  Volg.    The  Hebrew  word  Berecth  i«  simply  a  pool    southeast  of  H-sbin.  H. 
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ten,  jutting  out  between  two  deep  valleys,  and  con- 
nected with  the  high  ground  south  by  a  low  neck 
between  the  heads  of  the  valleys,  the  neck  forming 
the  only  place  of  access  to  what  must  have  been 
an  almost  impregnable  position"  (Kob.  iii.  283, 
284).  The  place  lies  in  Uie  entangled  country  west 
of  the  Hebron  rood,  between  four  and  five  miles 
oouth  of  Bethlehem.     [Bethzur.]  G. 

•  BATTLE-AXE  (Jer.  U.  20).     [Axe,  7; 

IfAUL.] 

•  BATTLEMENT.     [House.] 
BA'VAI   [2  syl.]   035   [of  Persian  origin, 

Ges.]:  Bci'cf;  [Vat.  Bfffct;  Comp.  Bafidt'-]  Bet- 
vai\  son  of  Henadad,  ruler  ("W)  of  the  » dis- 
trict "  (TJ^f?)  of  Keil&h  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah 
(Nefa.  iiL  18). 

BAY-TREE  (rPTiJ,"  tzrUck:  K49pos  rod 
Aifidyou:  cednu  Libam).  •  It  is  difficult  to  see 
upon  what  grounds  the  translators  of  the  A.  V. 
nave  understood  the  Hebrew  word  of  Ps.  zxxvii. 
35  to  signify  a  "bay-tree**:  such  a  rendering  is 
entirely  unsupported  by  any  kmd  of  evidence. 
Most  of  the  Jewish  doctors  miderstand  by  the  term 
ezrdch  <*  a  tree  which  grows  in  its  own  soil " — one 
that  has  never  been  transplanted;  which  is  the 
interpretation  given  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V. 
Some  versions,  as  the  Vulg.  and  the  Arabic,  follow 
the  LXX.,  which  reads  "cedar  of  Lebanon,'*  mis- 
taking the  Hebrew  word  for  one  of  somewhat  simi- 
lar form.^  Celsius  (Hierob,  i.  104)  agrees  with  the 
author  of  the  sixth  Greek  edition,  which  gives  av- 
T6xBwy  {intBytna^  "  one  bom  in  the  Und  *')  as  the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word :  with  this  view  Rabbi 
Solomon  and  Hammond  ( CcmmenLon  Ps.  xxxvii.) 
coincide.  Dr.  Royle  (Kitto*s  Cyd,  Bib.  Lit.  art. 
"  Kzrach  **)  suggests  the  Arabic  Ashruk,  which  he 
says  is  described  in  Arabic  works  on  Materia  Med- 
ica  as  a  tree  having  leaves  like  the  ffhnr  or  "  bay- 
tree."  Hiis  opinion  must  be  r^ected  as  unsup- 
ported by  any  authority. 

Pertiaps  no  tree  whatever  is  bitended  by  the  word 
eardch^  which  occurs  in  several  passages  of  the  He- 
brew Bible,  and  signifies  "  a  native,'*  in  oontnulis- 
tinction  to  "  a  stnmger,"  or  "a  foreigner.*'  Comp. 
Lev.  xvi.  29 :  "Ye  shall  affict  your  souk  .... 

whether  it  be  one  of  your  own  country  (rT^TSn, 
hdezrdch)  or  a  stranger  that  s(^umeth  among 
you."  The  epithet  "green,"  as  Celsius  has  ol^ 
served,  is  by  no  means  the  only  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  word;  for  the  same  word  occurs  in  Dan. 
iv.  4,  where  Nebuchadnezzar  uses  it  of  himself: 
"  I  was  ftouri$king  in  my  palace."  In  all  other 
passages  where  the  word  ten^  occurs,  it  evidently 
is  spoken  of  a  fnan  (Ceb.  Hierob.  1.  196).  In  sup- 
port of  this  view  we  may  observe  that  the  word 
translated  "  in  great  power  "  c  more  literally  signi- 
fies "  to  be  formidable,"  or  "  to  cause  terror,"  and 
that  the  word  which  the  A.  V.  transUtcs  "  spread- 
ing himself," '^  more  properly  means  to  "make 
biffe."  The  passage  then  might  be  thus  para- 
phrased :  "  I  have  seen  the  wicked  a  terror  to  oth- 
ers, and  behaving  with  bare&ced  audacity,  just  as 
some  proud  native  of  the  kind."  In  the  Levitical 
Law  the  oppression  of  the  stnmger  was  strongly 


«  From  rn^,  ortus  est  {Sol). 
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forbidden,  perhaps  therefore  some  reference  to  such 
acts  of  oppression  is  made  in  these  words  of  the 
psahnist.  W.  H. 

BAZXITH  (n>br2  [a  ttripping,  naked^ 
n€u]).  "  ChiMren  of  B."  were  amongst  the  Nb- 
THixiM  who  returned  with  Zenibbobel  (Neh.  viL 
54).     In  £zr.  ii.  52,  the  name  is  given  as  Baz- 

LUTH  ( rft '^^^  21  [which  means  the  same] ).  LXX. 
in  both  pbces  BwraX^;  [but  Vat.  in  Ear.  Ba^o- 
a«c,  in  Neh.  BwrtMB:]  BesUuh,     [Babaloth.J 

BAZXUTH    (.-Vn^ra:    /3«^a^c^;    [Vat 
Ba(ra8«c:]  Be$bUh).     Bazuth  (Ezr.  ii.  52). 
BDELLIUM   (nVl2,  beddlach:   iMdpa^, 

KftiipraXXop:  bdellium^  a  precious  substance,  the 
name  of  which  occurs  in  Gen.  ii.  12,  with  "  gokl " 
and  "onyx  stone,"  as  one  of  the  productions  of 
the  kmd  of  Havibh,  and  in  Num.  xL  7,  where 
tnanna  u  in  cobr  compared  to  bdelUum.  There 
ore  few  sulgects  that  have  been  more  copiously  dis- 
cussed than  this  one,  which  relates  to  the  nature 
of  the  article  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word  bedd- 
lach; and  it  must  be  confessed  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  labor  bestowed  upon  it,  we  are  still  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  ever,  for  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say 
whether  btddiack  denotes  a  mineral,  or  an  animal 
production,  or  a  vegetable  exudation.  Some  writ- 
ers have  supposed  that  the  word  should  be  written 
berdlach  {bei'f^)^  instead  of  beddlach^  as  Wahl  (in 
Descr.  Anm^  p.  85G)  and  llartraann  {dt  Afulier. 
Hebraic.  iiL  96),  but  beryly  or  aqua  maritUf  which 
is  only  a  pale  variety  of  emerald,  is  out  of  the 
question,  for  the  bddlium  was  white  (Ex.  xvi.  31, 
with  Num.  xi.  7),  while  the  beryl  is  yellow  or  red, 
or  faint  blue ;  for  the  same  reason  the  &yOpa^  ("  car- 
buncle") of  the  LXX.  (in  Gen.  L  c.)  must  be  re- 
jected ;  while  Kf>^irra\Koy  ("crystal")  of  the 
same  version,  which  interpretation  is  adopted  by 
Reland  {de  Situ  Paradisi,  §  12),  is  mere  conjecture. 
The  Greek,  Venetian,  and  the  Arabic  versions,  with 
some  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  understand  "  pearls  " 
to  be  intended  by  the  Hebrew  word ;  and  this  in- 
terpretation Bochart  {Hieroz.  iiL  592)  and  Gese- 
nius  accept;  on  the  other  hand  the  Gr.  versions  of 
Aquik,  Theodotion,  and  Symmachus,  Josephus 
(AnL  iU.  1,  §  6),  Soknasius  {HyL  latri.  p.  181), 
Celsius  {Hierob.  i.  324),  Spnngel  {Hi$L  Jtei  Herb. 
i.  18,  and  CommerU.  in  Dumcor.  i.  80),  and  a  few 
modem  writers  believe,  with  the  A.  V.,  that  bedd- 
2acA  =  bdellium, ».  e.  an  odoriferous  exudation  firom 
a  tree  which  is,  according  to  Ksempfer  {Aman. 
£xot^  p.  608)  the  BoraM$u$  flabeUiformU,  Linn.,  of 
Arabia  Felix;  compare  Pliny  {H.  N.  xii.  0,  §  19), 
where  a  full  description  of  the  tree  and  the  gum  is 
given.  The  aromatic  gum,  according  to  Dioscori- 
des  (i.  80)  was  called  fUJi^Xxow  or  $6Kxov\  mkI 
according  to  Pliny  brochon,  malachay  maidaconj 
names  which  seem  to  be  allied  to  the  Hebrew  bedd^ 
lack.  Plautus  {Cure.  L  2,  7)  uses  the  word  bdeU- 
ium. 

As  regards  the  theory  which  expkiins  beddlach 
by  "  pearls,"  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  evidence 
in  its  favor  is  very  inconclusi>'e;  in  the  first  pUce 
it  assumes  that  Havilah  is  some  spot  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  where  peorb  are  found,  a  point  however,  which 
is  fiuriy  open  to  question;  and  secondly,  it  must  be 
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remembered  that  there  are  other  Hebrew  words  for 
-♦pearls,"  namely,  D  tr»  and  according  to  Bochart,. 
PenitAm^  though  there  is  much  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  this  latter  word. 

The  fact  that  tben^  «^a  stone,"  is  prefixed  to 
thdhamy  "  onyx,"  and  not  to  bedMack,  seems  to  ex- 
clude the  latter  from  being  a  mineral;  nor  do  we 
think  it  a  sufficient  objection  to  say  *«  that  such  a 
production  as  bdelliuui  is  not  \'aluable  enough  to 
be  classed  with  gold  and  precious  stones,"  for  it 
would  be  easy  to  prove  that  resinous  exudations 
were  held  in  very  high  esteem  by  the  ancients,  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles;  and  it  is  more  probaUe  that 
the  sacred  historian  should  mention,  as  fitr  as  may 
be  in  a  few  words,  the  varied  productions,  vegeta- 
ble as  well  as  mineral,  of  the  country  of  whirh  he 
was  speaking,  rather  than  confine  his  remarks  to 
its  mineral  treasures ;  and  since  there  is  a  similarity 
of  form  between  the  Greek  /38^XA.tov,  or  ^5€AiroK, 
and  the  Hebrew  btdi'ilichy  and  as  this  opinion  is 
well  supported  by  authority,  the  balance  of  proba- 
bilities appears  to  us  to  be  in  favor  of  the  transla- 
tion of  the  A.  v.,  though  the  pomt  will  probably 
always  be  left  an  open  oue.«  W.  H. 

BEALFAH  (n;^?2,  remarkable  as  con- 
taining the  names  of  both  fektal  and  Jah:  Baa\tc(; 
[Vat.  FA.  BaSoia;  Alex.  Baa9ia:]  Baalia),  a 
Bei\jamite,  who  went  over  to  David  at  Ziklag  (1 
Chr.  xii.  5). 

BE'ALOTH  (nSbya,  the  plur.  fem.  form 
of  Baal:  BaXfuurdy;  Alex.  BaAw0:  Baloth),  a 
town  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24). 

BB'AN,  Children  [Sons]  of  {viol  Bcudy'^ 
Joseph,  viol  rod  Badyov'.fiUi  Benn)^  a  tribe,  appar- 
ently of  predatory  Bedouin  habits,  retreating  into 
"towers"  (xvoyovs)  when  not  plundering,  and  who 
were  destroyea  by  Judas  Maccabseus  (1  Mace.  v.  4) 
The  name  has  been  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
Beon  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  more  information 
this  must  remain  mere  coi\jecture,  especially  as  it  is 
very  difficult  to  tell  from  the  context  whether  the 
residence  of  this  people  was  on  the  east  or  west  of 
Jordan.  G. 

BEANS  (Vl3,rf/w/;  K6atMs:  faba).  There 
appears  never  to  have  been  any  doubt  about  the 
correctness  of  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word. 
Btam  are  mentioned  with  various  other  things  in 
2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  as  having  been  brought  to  David 
at  the  time  of  his  flight  fh)m  Absalom,  and  again 
in  Ez.  iv.  9,  beam  are  mentioned  wiUi  "barley, 
lentiles,  miUei,  and  fitches,"  which  the  prophet  was 
ordered  to  put  into  one  vessel  to  be  made  into 
bread.  Pliny  (//.  N.  xviH.  12)  also  states  that 
beans  were  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  Beans  are 
cultivated  in  Palestine,  which  country  grows  many 
of  the  leguminous  order  of  plants,  such  as  lentils, 
kidney-beans,  vetches,  Ac.  Beans  are  in  blossom 
in  Palestine  in  January ;  they  have  been  noticed  in 
flower  at  Lydda  on  the  23d,  and  at  Sidon  and  Acre 
even  earlier  (Kitto,  Phy,  H,  PaUtL  215);  they 


n^,  neb.;    .J,  Arab. 


«  The  derivation  of  nb*T5  Is  donbtftil ;  but  Plirst's 
•tymokigy  from  Vl2l,  numan^  Jluertj  <<  to  distill," 
from  root  b^r  or  b©  (Greek  /MoAA-^ir),  is  in  fevor 
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continue  in  flower  till  March.  In  Egypt  beans  are 
sown  in  November  and  reaped  in  the  middle  of 
February;  but  in  Syria  the  harvest  b  later.  Dr. 
Kitto  {ibid.  319)  says  that  the  "stalks  are  cut 
down  with  the  scythe,  and  these  are  afterwards  cut 
and  crushed  to  fit  them  for  the  food  of  cattle;  the 
beans  when  sent  to  market  are  often  deprived  of 
their  skins  by  the  action  of  two  small  mWlstonet 
(if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed)  of  clay  dried  in  the 
sun."  Dr.  Shaw  {Travels^  I  257,  8vo  ed.  1808) 
says  that  in  Northern  Africa  beans  are  usually  full 
podded  at  the  beginning  of  March,  and  continue 
during  the  whole  spring;  that  they  are  "boiled  and 
stewed  with  oil  and  garlic,  and  are  the  principal 
food  of  persons  of  all  distinctions." 

Herodotus  (ii.  37)  states  that  the  Egyptian 
priests  abhor  the  sight  of  beans,  and  consider  them 
impure,  and  that  the  people  do  not  sow  this  pulse 
at  all,  nor  indeed  eat  what  grows  in  their  cowitry ; 
but  a  passage  in  Diodorus  implies  that  the  absti  • 
nence  from  this  article  of  food  was  not  general. 
ITie  remaik  of  Herodotus,  therefore,  requires  limit- 
ation. The  dislike  which  Pythagoras  is  said  to 
have  maintained  for  beans  has  been  by  some  traced 
to  the  influence  of  the  Egyptian  priests  with  that 
philosopher  (see  Smith's  Did,  of  Ur.  and  Bom, 
Biog.  art.  "  Pythagoras  "). 

Hiller  {Hierophyt.  ii.  130),  quoting  from  the 
Mishna^  says  that  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews  was 
not  allowed  to  eat  either  eggs,  cheese,  flesh,  bruised 
beans  {/abas  frt$as)^  or  lentils  on  the  day  before 
the  sabbath. 

The  bean  ( I7cta  fabn)  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description ;  it  is  cultivated  over  a  ktfge  portion  of 
the  old  world  fh>m  the  north  of  Europe  to  the  south 
of  India;  it  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of  plants 
called  Lcgurmnofm,  W.  H. 

BEAR  (n*!?,*  Heb.  and  CSl,  or  DS"^,  <*»:  l(pic- 
To$,  tpKOi,  \6kos  in  Prov.  xxviii.  15;  iiiptfufa 
Prov.  xvii.  12,  as  if  the  word  were  2S^ :  wrsi/s, 
ursa).  This  is  without  doubt  the  S>Tian  bear 
( UrsuB  Syriacus),  which  to  this  day  is  met  with 
occasionally  in  Palestine.  Ehrenberg  says  that 
this  bear  is  seen  only  on  one  part  of  the  sununit 
of  Lebanon,  called  Mackmel,  the  other  peak,  Gebel 
Sanin,  being  strangely  enough  fVee  from  these  ani- 
mals. The  Syrian  bear  is  more  of  a  ihigivorous 
habit  than  the  brown  bear  {Ursus  nrctos)^  but 
when  pressed  with  hunger  it  is  known  to  attack 
men  and  animak ;  it  is  very  fond  of  a  kind  of  chick- 
pea ( Cicer  ariedntu)^  fields  of  which  are  often  laid 
waste  by  its  devastations.  The  excrement  of  the 
Syrian  bear,  which  is  termed  in  Arabic,  Bir-td- 
(hib^  is  sold  in  f^gypt  and  Syria  as  a  remedy  in 
ophthalmia;  and  the  skin  b  of  considerable  x'alue. 
Most  recent  writers  are  silent  respecting  any  species 
of  bear  in  Syria,  such  as  Shaw,  Volney,  Hassel- 
qubt,  Burckhardt,  and  SchiUz.  Seetzen,  however, 
notices  a  report  of  the  exbtence  of  a  b^u*  in  the 
province  of  Hasbeiya  on  Moimt  Hermon.  Klseder 
supposed  thb  bear  must  be  the  Ursus  arctos,  for 

^  V^^Q,  from  bbS,  "to  roU,"  in  allusion  to  its 
form.  Lat  buUaf  Dutch,  bol^  <<a  bean."  The  Ara* 
bic  word  J^J,  /U,  is  identioal.     Cksen.  Thes.  s.  t 

3*^,  from  I35^»  '''*'•  incedere;  but  Bochart 
coqjectoies  an  Arabic  root  a  <<  to  be  hairy."  Fonk&l 
{Deter.  An.  p.  It.)  mentions  t  le  v^(>,  dubb^  amongfl 
the  AraUaa  flkima.    Ja  ihia  ^m  t)rsut  areiot  ? 
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which  opinion,  however,  he  aeema  to  ha^e  had 
no  authority;  and  a  recent  writer,  Dr.  Thomson 
(Land  and  Book^  p.  573),  says  that  the  Syrian 
bear  is  still  found  on  the  higher  moiuitains  of  this 
country,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Hermon  stand 
h)  great  fear  of  him.  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg 
{Symbobi  Phy$.  pt.  i.)  inform  us  that  during  the 
summer  months  these  bears  Iceep  to  the  snowy  parts 
of  Lebanon,  but  descend  in  winter  to  the  villages 
and  gardens ;  it  is  probable  also  that  at  this  period 
in  former  days  they  extended  thdr  visits  to  other 


Syrian  Bear  ( Or$u$  Syriaeus), 


parts  of  Palestine;  for  though  this  species  was  in 
ancient  times  far  more  numerous  than  it  is  now, 
yet  the  snowy  summits  of  Lebanon  were  probably 
always  the  summer  home  of  these  animals.^  Now 
we  read  in  Scripture  of  bears  being  found  in.  a 
wood  between  Jericho  and  Bethel  (2  K.  ii.  24);  it 
is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  the  destruction 
of  the  forty-two  children  who  mocked  Elisha  took 
place  some  time  in  the  winter,  when  these  animals 
inhabited  the  low  lands  of  Palestine. 

The  ferocity  of  the  bear  when  deprived  of  its 
young  is  alluded  to  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  8;  Prov.  xviL 
12;  Hos.  xiii.  8;  its  attacking  flocks  u  1  Sam. 
xvii.  34,  &c, ;  its  craftiness  in  ambush  in  Lam.  iii. 
10,  and  that  it  was  a  dangerous  enemy  to  man  we 
learn  from  Am.  v.  19.  The  passage  in  Is.  lix.  11, 
would  be  better  translated,  "  we  fft^oan  like  bears," 
in  allusion  to  the  animal's  plaintive  groaning  noise 
(see  Bochart,  Hiei'oz.  ii.  135;  and  Hor.  Ep.  xvi. 
51,  *^  circumgemit  ursus  ovile  ").  The  bear  is  men- 
tioned also  in  Rev.  xiii.  2;  in  Dan.  vii.  5;  Wisd. 
xi.  17;  Ecclus.  xlvu.  3.  W.  H. 

BEARD  Oijt:  xi^tw:  harba).  Western 
Asiatics  have  always  cherished  the  beaxd  as  the 
badge  of  the  dignity  of  manhood,  and  attached  to 
it  the  importance  of  a  feature.  The  Egyptians,  on 
the  contrary,  sedubusly,  for  the  n^ost  part,  shaved 
the  hair  of  the  fiice  and  head,  and  compelled  their 
slaves  to  do  the  like.  Herodotus  (i.  36)  mentions 
it  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Egyptians,  that  they  let 
the  beard  grow  in  mourning,  being  at  all  other 
times  shavai.  Hence  Joseph,  when  released  fh>m 
prison,  "  shaved  his  beard  **  to  appear  before  Pha- 
raoh (Gen.  xli.  14).  It  was,  however,  the  practice 
among  the  Egyptians  to  wear  a  &lse  beard  made 
of  plaited  hair,  and  of  a  diflerent  form  according 
to  the  rank  of  the  persons,  private  individuals  being 
represented  with  a  small  beard,  scarcely  two  inches 
long,  kings  with  one  of  considerable  length,  square 


•  •Mr.  Tristram  not  only  found  "Um  tncks  of 
bean  "  In  the  snow,  on  the  sides  of  Hermon  {La$ui  of 
brael^  p.  007),  but  even  fai  Wady  Hamhm  (me  Betb- 
ABBXL),  OD  the  west  side  of  the  lake  of  QaUlee,  saw  to 


BEARD 

at  the  bottom,  and  gods  with  one  turning  up  at 
the  end  (Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egypt,  suppl.  plate  77, 
part  2).  The  enemies  of  the  l^ptians,  including 
probably  many  of  the  nations  of  Canaan,  Syria, 
and  Armenia,  ^.,  are  represented  nearly  always 
bearded.  On  the  tomb  of  Beni  Hassan  is  repre- 
sented a  train  of  foreigners  with  asses  and  cattle, 
who  all  have  short  beuds,  as  have  also  groups  of 
various  nations  on  another  monument. 


Beazds.  Elnrptlan,  from  Wilkinson  (top  row).  Of 
other  nations  fkom  RoselHnI  and  Layard  (bottom 
row). 

Egyptians  of  low  caste  or  mean  condition  are 
represented  sometimes,  in  the  spirit  of  caricature, 
apparently  with  beards  of  slovenly  growth  (Wil- 
kinson, ii.  127).  In  the  Ninevite  monuments  is  a 
series  of  battle-views  from  the  capture  of  Lachish 
by  Seimacherib,  in  which  the  captives  have  beards 
very  like  some  of  those  in  the  Egyptian  monw- 
ments. 

There  is,  however,  an  appearance  of  convention- 
alism both  in  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  treatment  of 
the  hair  and  beard  on  monuments,  frhich  prevents 
our  accepting  it  as  characteristic.  Nor  is  it  possi- 
ble to  decide  with  certainty  the  meaning  of  the 
precept  (Lev.  xix.  27,  xxi.  5)  regarding  the  ^*  cor- 
ners of  the  beard.'*  It  seems  to  imply  something 
in  which  the  cut  of  a  Jewish  beard  had  a  ceremo- 
nial difference  from  that  of  other  western  Asiatics; 
and  on  comparing  Herod,  iii.  8  with  Jer.  ix.  26, 
XXV.  23,  xlix.  82,  it  is  Hkely  that  the  Jews  retained 
the  hair  on  the  sides  of  the  fiice  between  the  ear 
and  eye  (icp^ad^ot),  which  the  Arabs  and  others 
shaved  away.  Size  and  fullness  of  beard  are  said 
to  be  regarded,  at  the  present  day,  as  a  mark  of 
respectability  and  trustworthiness.  The  l)eard  is 
the  object  of  an  oath,  and  that  on  which  blessings 
or  shame  are  spoken  of  as  resting  (D*Arvieux, 
Mceurt  et  Coutumeg  dts  Arabts).  The  custom 
was  and  is  to  shave  or  pluck  it  and  the  hair  out  in 
mourning  (Is.  1.  6,  xv.  2;  Jer.  xli.  6,  xlviii.  37; 
Ezr.  ix.  3;  Bar.  vi.  31  [or  Epist  Jer.  81]);  to  neg- 
lect it  in  seasons  of  permanent  affliction  (2  Sam. 
xix.  24),  and  to  regard  any  insult  to  it  as  the  hurt 
outrage  which  enmity  can  inflicts  Thus  Darid 
resented  the  treatment  of  his  ambassadors  by  Ha- 
nun  (2  Sam.  x.  4);  so  the  people  of  God  are  figu- 
ratively spoken  of  as  "  besiid  "  or  "  hair  "  which 
he  will  shave  with  *^  the  razor,  the  king  of  Assyria  *' 
(Is.  vii.  20).  The  beard  was  the  object  of  saluta- 
tion, and  under  this  show  of  friendly  reverence 


his  surprise  "  a  brown  Syrian  bear  clumsily  but  rap- 
idly  damber  down  the  rocks  and  cross  the  ravine*'  (p 
447).  H. 
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Joab  beguiled  Amaea  (3  Sem.  zx.  9).  The  dress- 
ingf  trimming,  anointing,  ^.  of  the  beard,  was 
performed  with  much  ceremony  bj  persons  of 
wealth  and  rank  (Ps.  czxziiL  2).  The  removal  of 
the  beard  was  a  part  of  the  oeranonial  treatment 
proper  to  a  leper  (Lev.  ziv.  9).  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Jews  compelled  their  slaves  to  wear 
beards  otherwise  than  thej  wore  their  own;  al- 
though the  Romans,  when  they  adopted  the  fitth- 
Um  of  shaving,  compelled  their  slaves  to  cherish 
their  hair  and  beard,  and  let  them  shave  when 
manumitted  (Uv.  zxdv.  52,  xlv.  44).        U.  H. 

BBAST.  The  representative  fai  the  A.  V.  of 
the  following  Hebrew  words:  TV^T^"^,  ^^V^i 
^\D  (J^T^i  ChaM.). 

Krfirri,  rk  9r\piai  Jumentun^  bettia,  mimcmtia, 
pecm:  «' beast,"  «<  cattle,*'  A.  V.),  which  is  the 
general  name  fbr  **  domestic  cattle  "  of  any  kind, 
b  used  also  to  denote  "  any  lai^^re  quadruped,"  as 
opposed  to  fowls  and  creeping  things  (Qen.  viL  2, 
vi.  7,  20;  Ex.  ix.  25;  Lev.  xi.  2;  1  K.  iv.  83; 
Prov.  xzx.  80,  Ac.);  or  for  *«  beasts  of  burden," 
horses,  mules,  etc,  as  in  1  K.  xviii.  5,  Neh.  ii.  12, 
14,  etc.)  or  the  word  may  denote  <*.wikl  beasts," 
as  in  Dent  xxxiL  24,  Hab.  iL  17, 1  Sam.  xviL  44. 
[Behemoth,  noU ;  Ox.] 

2.  BS'ir  (T*^5  :  rh  ^opua^  rh  icrhvrt'  /»- 
menJtum:  <* beast,"  « cattle")  is  used  either  col- 
lecUvdy  of  "all  kinds  of  cattle,"  like  the  Latin 
pecm  (Ex.  xxii.  4;  Num.  xx.  4,  8,  11;  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
48),  or  specially  of  **  beasts  of  burden  "  (Gen.  xlv. 
17).     This  word  has  a  more  limited  sense  than  the 

preceding,  and  is  derived  firom  a  root,  ")  ?2l,  "  to 
pasture." 

3.  Chayifi^  {T\^J^ :  Bripiov,  fawr,  %,  rrrp^ 
wmn,  nfT^wf,  i(nrer6vf  BTiptdKcrros^  $pcor6si 
/era,  ammantia,  ammal:  "beast,"  "wild  beast" 
lliis  word,  which  is  the  feminine  of  the  a^ective 

^n,  "  living,"  is  used  to  denote  any  animaL  It 
is,  however,  very  frequently  used  specially  of  "  wild 
beast,"  when  the  meaning  is  oStm  more  ftiUy  ex- 
pressed by  the  additkm  of  the  word  Hlt^  {ha»- 
tddehj  wild  beast),  "of  the  field"  (Ex.  xxiu.  11; 
Lev.  xxvL  22;  Deut  vU.  22;  Hos.  ii.  14,  xiu.  8; 
Jer.  xii.  9,  Ac.).    Similar  is  the  use  of  the  Chaldee 

WYO  (chey9A),f>  W.  H. 

BE3AI  P  syL]  033  [Pehlevi,  fatherly]: 
[In  Ezr.,]  Bafidt,  [Vat  Bo^ci,  Alex.  Ba$ai;  in 
Neh.,]  Brifii,  Btfiaiy  [etc.;  in  1  Eedr.  Btifitdj 
Zebes:]  Bebai). 

L  "  Sons  of  Bebai,"  623  (Neh.  628)  in  number, 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
U;  Neh.  vu.  16;  1  Esdr.  v.  13),  and  at  a  later 
period  twenty<^ht  more,  under  Zechariah  the  son 
ef  Bebai,  returned  with  Ea»(Ea'.viU.  11).  Four 
of  this  Ikmily  had  taken  foreign  wives  (Ear.  x.  28; 
1  Esdr.  ix.  29).  The  name  occurs  also  among  those 
who  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  15).     [Babi.] 
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2.  (B«3/ [Vat.  Alex.  Ba^«<].)  Father  of  Zecha- 
riah, who  was  the  leader  of  the  twenty-eight  mai 
of  his  tribe  mentioned  above  (Ezr.  viii.  11). 

BE'BAI  [2  syl.]  (Alex.  [Comp.  Aid.]  Bnfiod; 
[Sin.  A$t\$aifi;]  vat.  omits;  Vu^;.  omits), a  plaoe 
named  only  in  Jud.  xv.  4.  It  is  poesibly  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  name  Cbobai  occurring  next  to  it. 

BE'CHEB  05$:  PnGen.]  Box6p,  [Alex. 
Xo$»pj  in  Num.,  (yomp.  Bcx^p>  ^«  others  omit; 
in  1  Chr.,  Bax^>  Alex.  Boxop,  Vat  AiSavst  hi 
ver.  8,  in  ver.  6  omits :]  Bechovy  [in  Num.  Becker :] 
Jintriom,  but  according  to  Geseu.  a  young  camd, 
which  Simonis  also  hints  at,  Ontm.  p.  899). 

L  The  second  son  of  Benijamin,  according  to  the 
list  both  in  Gen.  xM.  21,  and  1  Chr.  vii.  6;  bnt 
omitted  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin  in  1 
Chr.  viii.  1,  as  the  text  now  stands.  No  one,  how- 
ever, can  look  at  the  Hebrew  text  of  1  Chr.  viii.  1, 

without  at  least  suspecting  that  ^I'^^^SI,  his  fin$r 

bom,  is  a  corruption  of  "^.^2lf  Becker,  and  that 

the  suffix  ^  is  a  cormption  of  \  and  belongs  to 

the  following  ^2l?*V,  so  that  the  genuine  sense 
in  that  case  would  be,  Benjamin  begat  Bela,  Becker, 
and  AAbel,  in  exact  agreement  with  Cren.  xlvi.  21. 
The  enumeration,  the  second,  the  third,  etc.,  must 
then  have  been  added  since  the  eorruption  of  the 
text  There  is,  however,  another  view  which  may 
be  taken,  namely,  that  1  Chr.  viii.  1  is  right,  and 

that  in  (sen.  xlvi.  21  and  1  Chr.  viu.  8,  *^^^,  as  a 

proper  name,  is  a  corruption  of  *^I2I,  first-bom, 
and  so  that  Benjamin  had  no  son  of  the  name  of 
Becher.  In  &vor  of  this  view  it  may  be  said  that 
the  position  of  Becher,  immediately  foDowing  Bda 
the  first-bom  in  both  passages,  is  Just  the  position 
it  would  be  in  if  it  meant  "  first-bom ; "  that  B^ 
cker  is  a  singular  name  to  give  to  a  second  son; 
and  that  the  discrepance  b^ween  Gen.  xlvi.  21, 
where  Askbel  is  the  third  son,  and  1  Chr.  viii.  1, 
where  he  is  expressly  called  tke  second,  and  the 
omission  of  Ashbel  in  1  Chr.  vii.  6,  would  all  be 

aoeounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  *)  21  having 
been  accidentally  taken  for  a  proper  name,  instead 
of  in  the  sense  of  *(  first^^xmi."  It  may  be  added 
further  that  hi  1  Chr.  viiL  38,  the  same  confiision 
has  arisen  in  the  case  of  the  sons  of  Axel,  of  whom 
the  seoond  is  in  the  A.  V.  called  Bockeru,  in  H»- 

bmw  ^"^^is,  but  which  in  the  LXX.  is  rendend 
TrpctrSroKos  oinQv,  and  toother  name,  ^Aad,  added 
to  make  up  the  six  sons  of  Asel.  And  that  the 
LXX.  are  right  in  their  rendering  is  made  highly 
probable  by  the  very  same  form  being  repeated  in 
ver.  39,  "  and  tke  ions  of  Etkek  kU  brotker  were 

Warn  kUJirtUom,  W^^^^t  Jekusk  tke  second,*' 
Ac  The  support  too  which  Becher  as  a  propei 
name  derives  from  the  occurrence  of  the  same  name 
in  Num.  xxvL  35,  is  somewhat  weakened  by  the 
foct  that  Bered  {Bapdi,  LXX.)  is  substituted  for 
B«Aer  in  1  Cbr.  vii.  20,  and  that  it  is  omitted 


o  rrooa  the  oniMed  root  DHB,  <<  to  be  domb." 

h  The  word  D*^^V  is  tnasMsd  by  tha  A.  Y. «« wUd 
beasts  of  the  deswt"  In  Is.  xUL  21,  zzxir.  14;  J«r.  1. 
».    The  root  is  H^V,  «to  be  dry;"  whence  ^!?, 


«a  dosert;**  D^^^  wm^^unj  dweUers  In  a  dry  er 
daiert  region,"  Jackals,  hyenas,  Ibo.  Bochart  Is  wreng 
in  Umitbg  the  word  to  mean  "  wild  eats  "  (lfim».  IL 
206). 
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altogether  in  the  LXX.  yeraion  of  Num.  xxvi.  35. 
Bloreover,  which  is  perhaps  the  strongest  argument 
of  all,  in  the  oiumeration  of  the  Bei\jamite  families 
hi  Num.  xxvi.  38,  there  is  no  mention  of  Becher 
or  the  Bachrites,  but  Ashbel  and  the  Ashbelites 
immediately  follow  Bela  and  the  Belaites.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  all  this,  the  first  supposition 
was,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  substantially  the 
true  one.  Becher  was  one  of  Benjamin's  three  sons, 
Bela,  Becher,  Ashbel,  and  came  down  to  Kgypt  with 
Jacob,  being  one  of  the  fourteen  descendants  of 
Rachel  who  settled  in  Egypt,  namely,  Joseph  and 
his  two  sons  Manasseh  and  Kphraim,  Bei^jamin  and 
his  three  sons  above  named,  Gera,  Naaman,  £hi 

OnS,  ahas  Q^J'T^b*,  Ahiram,  Num.  xxvi.  38,  and 

n'^nS,  Aharah,   1  Chr.   viii.   1,  and   perhaps 

nSnW  and  r\>n^,   ver.   4  and   7),  and  Ard 

(T)S»  ^"*  "*  1  ^^^'  ^'^"-  ^'  "'T^*  Addar),  the 
sons  of  Bela,  Muppim  (otherwise  Shuppim,  and 
Shephuphan,  1  Clu-.  vii.  12,  15,  \-iii.  6;  but  Shu- 
pham.  Num.  xxvi.  39)  and  Huppim  (Huram,  1 
Chr.  >iii.  6,  but  Ilupham,  Num.  xx>i.  39),  appar- 
•ently  the  sons  of  Ahiram  or  Khi  (Aher,  1  Chr.  ni. 
12),  and  Rosh,  of  whom  we  can  give  no  account, 
as  there  is  no  name  the  least  like  it  in  the  parallel 

passages,  imless  perchance  it  be  for  Joash  (tt'  X  l"), 
a  son  of  Becher,  1  Chr.  vii.  8.«  And  so,  it  is  wor- 
thy of  observation,  the  LXX.  render  the  passage, 
only  that  they  make  Ard  the  son  of  Gera,  great- 
grandson  therefore  to  Betgamin,  and  make  all  the 
others  sons  of  Bela.  As  r^;ards  the  posterity  of 
Becher,  we  have  aheady  noticed  the  singular  fact 
of  there  being  no  family  named  after  him  at  the 
numbering  of  the  IsraeHtes  in  the  plains  of  Moab, 
as  related  in  Num.  xxvi.  But  the  no  less  singular 
circumstance  of  there  being  a  Becher^  and  a  fkmUy 
of  Bachrites^  among  the  sons  of  Kphraim  (ver.  35), 
seems  to  supply  the  true  explanation.  The  slaugh- 
ter of  the  sons  of  Ephraim  by  the  men  of  Gath, 
who  came  to  steal  their  cattle  out  of  the  kmd  of 
Goshen,  in  that  border  afiVay  related  in  1  Chr.  \'ii. 
21,  had  sadly  thinned  the  house  of  Ephraim  of  its 
males.  The  daughters  of  Ephraim  must  therefore 
have  sought  husbands  in  other  tribes,  and  in  many 
cases  must  have  been  heiresses.  It  is  therefore 
highly  probable  that  Becher,^  or  his  heir  and  head 
of  his  house,  married  an  Ephraimitish  heiress,  a 
daughter  of  Shuthelah  (1  Chr.  \ii.  20,  21),  and  so 
that  his  house  was  reckoned  in  the  tribe  of  Ephra- 
im, just  as  Jair,  the  son  of  Segub,  was  reckoned  in 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  ii.  22;  Num.  xxxii. 
40,  41).  The  time  when  Becher  first  appears 
among  the  Ephraimites,  namely,  just  before  the  en- 
tering into  the  promised  land,  when  the  people  were 
numbered  by  genealogies  for  the  express  piurpose  of 
dividing  the  inheritance  equitably  among  the  tribes, 
is  exidently  highly  favorable  to  this  new.  (See 
Num.  xxvi.  62-56,  xxvii.).  The  junior  branches 
of  Becher's  fi&mUy  would  of  cotu^  continue  in  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin.  Theur  names,  as  given  in  1 
Chr.  vii.  8,  were  Zemira,  Joash,  Eliezer,  Elioenai, 


>    a  We  arv  more  inclined  to  think  it  is  a  corruption 
of  D*^,  or   CS'H,   and  belongs  to  the  preceding 

^nH,  Ehi,  as  Ahiram  is  certainly  the  right  name, 
IS  appears  by  Nam.  xxvi.  88. 
h  TMi  view  suggests  the  possibility  of  Becher  bdng 
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Omri,  Jerimoth,  and  Abiah;  other  branches  pos- 
sessed the  fields  round  Anathoth  and  Alameth, 
called  Alemeth  vi.  60,  and  Almon  Josh.  xxi.  18. 
Which  of  the  above  were  Becher's  own  sons,  and 
which  were  grands(Mis,  or  more  remote  descendants, 
is  perhaps  impossible  to  determine.  But  the  most 
important  of  them,  as  being  ancestor  to  king  Said, 
and  his  great  captain  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii.  37 ),  the 
last-named  Abiah,  was,  it  seems,  literally  Becher's 
son.  The  generations  appear  to  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: Becher  —  Abiah  (Aphiah,  1  Sam.  ix.  1)  — 
Bechorath*^  — Zeror— Abiel  (Jehiel,  1  Chr.  ix.  36) 
—  Ner  —  Kish  —  SauL  Abner  was  another  son 
of  Ner,  brother  therefore  to  Kish,  and  micle  to 
Saul.  Abiel  or  Jehiel  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
of  his  house  who  settled  at  Gibeon  or  Gibeah  (1 
Chr.  viii.  29,  ix.  35),  which  ^^  perhaps  he  acquired 
by  his  marriage  with  Maachah,  and  which  became 
thenceforth  the  seat  of  his  family,  and  was  called 
afterwards  Gibeah  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.  4;  Is.  x.  29). 
From  1  Chr.  viii.  6  it  would  seem  that  before  this 
Gibeon  or  Geba  had  been  possessed  by  the  sons  of 
Ehud  (called  Abihud  \&.  3)  and  other  sons  of  Bela. 
But  the  text  appears  to  be  very  corrupt. 

Another  remarkable  descendant  of  Becher  was 
Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri,  a  Bei\jamite,  who  headed 
the  formidable  rebeUion  against  David  described  in 
2  Sam.  XX. ;  and  anotho*,  probably,  Shimei  the  son 
of  Gera  of  Bahiuim,  who  cursed  David  as  he  fled 
from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5),  since  he  is  said  to 
be  "  a  man  of  the  family  of  the  house  of  Saul." 
But  if  so,  Gera  must  be  a  diflerent  person  from  the 
Gera  of  Gen.  xlvi.  21  and  1  (Tir.  viii.  3.     Perhaps 

therefore  nHBtT  D  is  used  in  the  wider  sense  of 
trib€y  as  Josh.  vii.  17,  and  so  the  passage  may  only 
mean  that  Shimei  was  a  Beqjamite.  In  this  case 
he  would  be  a  descendant  of  Bela. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  it  will  be  seen 
how  important  it  is,  with  a  view  of  reconciUng  ap- 
parent discrepancies,  to  bear  in  mind  the  diflerent 
times  when  diflerent  passives  were  written,  as  well 
as  the  principle  of  the  gen^<^cal  divisions  of  the 
famiUes.  Thus  in  the  case  before  us  we  have  the 
tribe  of  Bei\jamin  described  (1.)  as  it  was  about  the 
time  when  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt;  (2.)  as  it 
was  just  before  the  entrance  into  Csmaan ;  (3.)  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  David;  and  (4.)  as  it  was  eleven 
generations  after  Jonathan  and  David,  t.  e.  in  Heze- 
kiah's  reign.  It  is  obvious  how  in  these  later  times 
many  new  heads  of  houses,  called  tons  of  Benjamin^ 
would  have  sprung  up,  while  older  ones,  by  fiiilure 
of  lines,  or  translation  into  other  tribes,  would  have 
disappeared.  E>-en  the  non-appearance  of  Becher 
in  1  Chr.  viii.  1  may  be  accounted  for  on  this  prin- 
ciple, without  the  necessity  for  altering  the  text. 

2.  Son  of  Ephraim,  Num.  xxvi.  35,  called  Bered 
1  Chr.  vii.  20.     Same  as  the  preceding. 

A.  C.  H. 

BECHCRATH  (n'^SDSl  [JirsUom]:  Bo- 
xlp  [Vat.  -x«tp];  Alex.  B^x^P^'  Btchoraih)^ 
son  of  Aphiah,  or  Abiah,  and  grandson  of  Becher, 
according  to  1  Sam.  ix.  1;  1  Chr.  vii.  8.  [Bb- 
CHER.]  A.  C.  H. 

really  the  first-born  of  Benjamin,  bat  liaving  forfeited 
his  birthright  for  the  sake  of  the  Ephraimitish  inher- 
itance. 

e  It  is  poesible  that  Bechorath  may  be  the  same 
person  as  Becher,  and  that  the  order  has  been  aeel 
dentally  inverted. 

d  Comp.  1  Chr.  vU.  14,  viii.  6,  6, 29,  ix.  86. 
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BEOTILETH 

BECTILETH,  the  plain  of  (rh  xt^iop 
daiKTtXaie  [Vat.  -ret-] ;  Alex.  Bf icrcAce,  [and  so 
Sin.cAj  Sin.i  BairouKia]:  Syr:  Jk^x^JJ3  KxCi 

=  house  of  slaughter)^  mentioned  in  Jud.  ii.  21, 
as  lying  between  Nineveh  and  Cilicia.  The  name 
has  been  compared  with  BaxraiaWdy  a  town  of 
Syria  named  by  Ptolemy;  Bactiali  in  the  Peutin- 
ger  Tables,  which  place  it  21  miles  from  Antioch. 
The  most  important  plain  in  this  direction  is  the 
Bekaa,  or  valley  l)-ing  between  the  two  cludns  of 
Lebanon.  And  it  is  possible  that  Bectileth  is  a 
corruption  of  that  well-known  name:  if  indeed  it 
be  a  historical  word  at  all.  G. 

BED  and  BED-CHAMBER.  We  may  dis- 
tinguish in  the  Jewish  bed  five  principal  parts :  — 
(1.)  the  substratum;  (2.)  the  covering;  (3.)  the 
pillow;  (4.)  the  bedstead  or  analogous  support  for 
1.;  (5.)  the  ornamental  portions. 


t. 


Beds.     (From  Fellows,  Asia  Miner.) 

1.  This  substantive  portion  of  the  bed  was  lim- 
ited to  a  mere  mat,  or  one  or  more  quUt«. 

2.  A  quilt  finer  than  those  used  in  1.  In  sum- 
mer a  thin  blanket  or  the  outer  garment  worn  by 
day  (1  Sam.  xix.  13)  sufficed.  This  latter,  in  the 
case  of  a  poor  person,  often  formed  both  1.  and  2. 
and  that  without  a  bedstead.  Hence  the  law  pro- 
vided that  it  should  not  be  kept  in  pledge  after 
sunset,  that  the  poor  man  might  not  lack  his  need- 
ful covering  (Deut.  xxiv.  13). 

3.  The  only  material  mentioned  for  this,  is  that 
which  occurs  1  Sam.  xix.  13,  and  the  word  used  is 
of  doubtful  meaning,  but  seems  to  signify  some 
fabric  woven  or  plaited  of  goat's  hsdr.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  it  was  something  hastily  adopted  to 
serve  as  a  pUlow,  and  is  not  decisive  of  the  ordi- 
nary use.  In  Ez.  xiii.  18  occurs  the  word  HD^^ 
{TrpoffK€<f>d\aiov,  LXX.),  which  seems  to  be  the 
proper  term.  Such  pillows  are  common  to  this 
day  in  the  East,  formed  of  sheep's  fleece  or  goat's 
skin,  with  a  stuffing  of  cotton,  Ac.  We  read  of  a 
"pillow"  [rower's  cushion;  see  Ship,  13.]  also,  in 
the  boat  in  which  our  Lord  lay  asleep  (Mark  iv. 
38)  as  he  crossed  the  lake.  The  block  of  stone 
such  as  Jacob  used,  covered  perhaps  with  a  gar- 
ment, was  not  unusual  among  the  poorer  folk,  shep- 
herds, <&c. 

4.  The  bedstead  was  not  always  necessary,  the 
divan,  or  platform  along  the  side  or  end  of  an  Ori- 
ental room,  sufficing  as  a  support  for  the  bedding. 
(See  preceding  cut.)  Yet  some  slight  and  portable 
frame  seems  implied  among  the  senses  of  tiie  word 

n^tt,  which  is  used  for  a  "  bier "  (2  Sam.  iii. 
31),  and  for  the  ordinary  bed  (2  K.  iv.  10),  for  the 
Utter  on  which  a  sick  person  might  be  carried  (1 
Sam.  xix.  15),  for  Jacob's  bed  of  sickness  (Gien. 
slnl.  31),  and  for  the  couch  on  which  guests  re- 
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dined  at  a  banquet  (Esth.  i.  6).  Thus  it  seems 
the  comprehensive  and  generic  term.     The  proper 

word  for  a  bedstead  appears  to  be  t2^T??f  <I8^ 
Deut.  iii.  11,  to  describe  that  on  which  lay  the 
giant  Og,  whose  vast  bulk  and  weight  required  one 
of  iron. 


Bed  and  Uead-rcst.  (Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians.) 
5.  The  ornamental  portions,  and  those  which 
luxury  added,  were  pillars  and  a  canopy  (Jud.  xiii. 
9);  ivory  carvings,  gold  and  silver  (Joseph.  AnL 
xii.  21,  14),  and  probably  mosaic  work,  purple  and 
fine  Ihieii,  are  also  mentioned  as  constituting  parts 
of  beds  (Ksth.  i.  6 ;  Cant.  iii.  9, 10)  where  the  word 

fVnCW,  LXX.  4)op€roj/,  seems  to  mean  "a  litter" 
(Prov.  vii.  16, 17;  Amos  vi.  4).  So  also  are  per- 
himes. 

There  is  but  little  distinction  of  the  bed  from 
sitting  ftuniture  among  the  Orientals,  the  same  ar> 
ticle  being  used  for  nightly  rest,  and  during  the 
day.  This  applies  both  to  the  divan  and  bedstead 
in  all  its  forms,  except  perhaps  the  litter.     There 

was  also  a  garden-watcher's  bed,  HD^^^P,  ren- 
dered x'ariously  in  the  A.  V.  "cottage "  and  "lodge," 
which  seems  to  have  been  slung  like  a  hammodc, 
perhaps  from  the  trees  (Is.  i.  8,  xxiv.  20). 

Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  4,  11)  mentions  the  bed- 
chambers in  the  Arabian  palace  of  Hyrcanus. 


Pillow  or  Head-rest.  (Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians.) 
The  ordinary  furniture  of  a  bed-chamber  in  pri- 
vate life  is  given  in  2  K.  iv.  10.  The  "  bed-cham- 
ber "  in  the  temple  where  Joash  was  hidden,  was, 
as  CJalmet  suggests  {Diet,  of  Bib.,  art.  Beds)^ 
probably  a  store-chamber  for  keeping  beds,  not  a 
mere  bedroom,  and  thus  better  adapted  to  con- 
ceal the  fugitives  (2  K.  xi.  2;  2  Chr.  xxii.  IL 

nSl3)Sn  "lin  «  chamber  of  beds,"  not  the  usual 

D3tt?tt  "^^n  "chamber  of  reclining,"  Ex.  viii. 
3  and  passim).' 

The  position  of  the  bed-chamoer  in  the  most  re- 
mote and  secret  parts  of  the  palace  seems  marked 
in  the  passages  Ex.  viU.  3;  2  K.  vi.  12.     H.  H. 

BED  AD  (lis  IsgMration]:  Bap<iZ;  [Comp. 
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BKDAIAH 

Boa^:]  Badad),  the  fiither  of  one  of  the  kingt  of 
Edom,  ^UadsA  ben-Bedad"  (Gen.  mTi  36;  1 
Qir.  i.  46). 

•BBDA'IAH  (3  syl),  Ezr.  x.  86.     [Bede- 

BEDAN  079  [senile,  Ges.] :  [Bopciic:] 
Badan).  L  Mentioned  1  Sam.  xii.  11,  as  a  Judge 
of  Israel  between  Jenibbaal  (Gideon)  and  Jephthah. 
As  no  such  name  occurs  in  the  book  of  Judges, 
various  conjectures  have  been  formed  as  to  the  per- 
son  meant,  most  of  which  are  discussed  in  Pole 
(SynopeUj  in  loc.)>  Some  maintain  him  to  be  the 
Jair  mentioned  m  Judg.  x.  3,  who,  it  must  then 
be  supposed,  was  also  c^ed  Bedan  to  distinguish 
him  fix>m  the  older  Jair,  son  of  Manasseh  (Num. 
xxxii.  41),  a  Bedan  being  actually  named  among 
the  descendants  of  Manasseh  in  1  C^.  viu  17. 
The  Chaldee  Paraphrast  reads  Samson  for  Bedan 
in  1  Sam.  xlL  11,  and  many  suppose  Bedan  to  be 
another  name  for  Samson,  either  a  contraction  of 
Ben-Dan  (the  son  of  Dan  or  Danite),  or  else  mean- 
ing m  or  into  Dan  (S)  with  a  reference  to  Judg. 
ziii.  25.  Neither  explanation  of  the  word  is  very 
probable,  or  defended  by  any  analogy,  and  the  order 
of  the  names  does  not  agree  with  the  supposition 
that  Bedan  is  Samson,  so  that  there  is  no  real  ar- 
gument for  it  except  the  authority  of  the  Para- 
phrast. The  LXX.,  Syr.,  and  Arab,  all  have 
Barak,  a  very  probable  correction  except  for  the 
order  of  the  names.  Evrald  suggests  that  it  may 
be  a  fidse  reading  for  Abdon.  After  all,  as  it  is 
clear  that  the  book  of  Judges  is  not  a  complete 
record  of  the  period  of  which  it  treats,  it  is  possible 
that  Bedan  was  one  of  the  Judges  whose  names 
are  not  preserved  in  it,  and  so  may  perhaps  be  com- 
pared with  the  Jael  of  Judg.  v.  6,  who  was  prob- 
ably also  a  Judge,  though  we  know  nothing  about 
the  subject  except  from  Deborah's  song.  'Die  only 
ol^tion  to  this  view  is,  that  as  Bedan  is  mentioned 
with  Gideon,  Jephthah,  and  Samuel,  he  would  seem 
to  have  been  an  important  Judge,  and  therefore  not 
likely  to  be  omitted  in  the  history.  The  same  ob- 
jection Implies  in  some  d^ree  to  Uie  views  which 
identify  him  with  Abdon  or  Jair,  who  are  but  cur- 
sorily mentioned.  G.  £.  L.  C 

2.  (BoSa/i;  [Vat.  (OuXa^)  /SoSoja;]  Alex.  Bar 
Soy.)  Son  of  Ulam,  the  son  of  (iilead  (1  Chr. 
vU.  17).  W.  A.  W. 

BEDETIAH  [3  syL]  (HJIS  [servant  of  Je- 
hovaJt]:  BaZeda;  [Vat.  Bopoia:]  Badaias),  one 
of  the  sons  of  Bani,  in  the  tmie  of  Ezra,  who  had 
taken  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  36).  [The  A.  V.  ed. 
1611,  etc.,  reads  Bedaiah.] 

BEE  (n';n^'^,a  deborah:  fi^Xiinra,  /uXkt- 
fft&y:  ctpis).  Mention  of  this  insect  occurs  in 
Deut.  i.  44,  "  The  Aroorites  which  dwelt  in  that 
mountain  came  out  against  you,  and  chased  you  as 
bees  do; "  in  Judg.  xiv.  8,  "  'lliere  was  a  swarm  of 
6ee<  and  honev  in  the  carcase  of  the  lion ; "  in  Ps. 
Gxviii.  12,  "They  compassed  me  about  like  6«es;" 
and  in  Is.  vii.  18,  "  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  that 
day  that  the  Lord  shall  hiss  for  the  fly  that  is  in 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  rivers  of  Egypt,  and  for 


«  From  ^5^,  ordintduxU;  cc^git  {txamtn).  Oes. 
Tku.  S.  T. 

^  It  is  very  curious  to  observe  Uiat  in  the  passage 
>f  Deat.  i.  44,  the  Syrlae  rersion,  the  Targum  of  On- 
celos,  and  an  Arabic  BiS.,  road,  <<  Chased  you  as  bees 


BEE 

the  i€6  that  ism  the  land  of  Assyria.''  ThatPal- 
estine  abounded  in  bees  is  erident  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  that  land  by  Moses,  for  it  was  a  land  "  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey;  *'  nor  is  there  any  reason 
for  supposing  that  this  expression  is  to  be  understood 
otherwise  than  in  its  literal  sense.  Modem  trav> 
ellers  occasionally  alhide  to  the  bees  of  Palestine. 
Dr.  Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  p.  299)  speaks  of 
immense  swarms  of  bees  which  made  their  home 
in  a  gigantic  diff  of  Wady  Kum.  "  The  people 
of  M'alia,  several  years  ago,"  he  says,  "  let  a  man 
down  the  &ce  of  the  rock  by  ropes.  He  was  en- 
Urely  protected  from  the  assaults  of  the  bees,  and 
extracted  a  large  amoimt  of  honey;  but  he  was  so 
terrified  by  the  prodigious  swarms  of  bees  that  he 
could  not  be  induced  to  repeat  the  exploit"  This 
forcibly  illustrates  Deut  xxxii.  13,  and  Ps.  Ixxxi 
16,  as  to  **  honey  out  of  the  stony  rock,"  and  the 
two  passages  out  of  the  Psalms  and  Judges  quoted 
above,  as  to  the  fearful  nature  of  the  attacks  of 
these  insects  when  irritated. 

Maundrell  {Trav,  p.  66)  says  that  in  passhog 
through  Samaria  he  perceived  a  strong  smell  of 
honey  and  of  wax ;  and  that  when  he  wa^  a  mile 
from  the  Dead  Sea  he  saw  bees  busy  among  the 
flowers  of  some  kind  of  saline  plant  Mariti  ( Trav, 
iii.  139)  assures  us  that  bees  are  found  in  great 
multitudes  amongst  the  hills  of  Palestine,  and  that 
they  collect  thdr  honey  in  the  hollows  of  trees  and 
in  clefts  of  rocks;  (comp.  Land  and  Booh,  p.  666). 
That  bees  are  reared  with  great  success  in  Pales- 
tine, we  have  the  authority  of  Hasselquist  ( TVov. 
p.  236)  and  Dr.  Thomson  {ib.  p.  263)  to  show. 

English  naturalists,  however,  appear  to  know  but 
little  of  the  speeies  of  bees  that  are  found  in  Pal- 
estine. Dr.  Kitto  says  {Phys.  B.  Pal  p.  421) 
there  are  two  species  of  bees  found  m  that  country, 
Apis  lonyicomis,  and  Apis  meliijica.  A.  kngi- 
comis,  however,  which  =  £'i/cera  longicor.,  is  a 
European  species;  and  though  Klug  and  Ehren- 
bei^,  in  the  Symboks  Physioos,  enumerate  many 
Syrian  species,  and  amongst  them  some  species  of 
the  genus  Eucera,  yet  E,  lonfficor.  is  not  found  in 
their  list  Mr.  F.  Smith,  our  best  authority  on  the 
Hymeuoptera,  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  honey- 
bee of  Palestine  is  distinct  from  the  honey-bee  {A. 
meUiJica)  of  this  counby.  And  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  last-named  writer  has  described  as 
many  as  seventeen  species  of  true  honey-bees  (the 
genus  Apis)y  it  is  very  probable  that  the  species  of 
our  own  country  and  of  Palestine  are  distinct 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  attacks  of  bees  in 
Eastern  countries  are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  they 
arc  in  more  temperate  climates.  Swarms  in  th« 
East  are  far  larger  than  they  are  with  us,  and,  on 
account  of  the  heat  of  the  chmate,  one  can  readily 
imagine  that  their  stings  must  give  rise  to  very 
dangerous  symptoms.  It  would  be  easy  to  quote 
from  Aristotle,  ./Elian,  and  Pliny,  in  proof  of  what 
has  been  stated ;  but  let  the  reader  consult  Mnngo 
Park's  Travels  (ii.  37,  38)  as  to  the  incident  which 
occurred  at  a  spot  he  named  "  Bees'  Creek  "  from 
the  circumstance.  Compare  also  Oedmann  {Ver' 
misch.  Samml.  pt.  vi.  c.  20).  We  can  well,  there- 
fore, understand  the  full  force  of  the  Psalmist's 
complaint,  "  They  came  about  me  like  bees."  * 


that  are  smoked ; "  ahowlDg  how  andent  the  custom  li 
of  taking  bees'  nests  by  means  of  smoke.  Conntant 
allusion  is  made  to  thla  praotioe  in  classkal  authors. 
Wasps'  nests  were  taken  in  the  same  way.  See  Bo- 
chart  {Hierox.  Hi,  800). 
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Tbo  passage  about  the  swarm  of  bees  and  boney 
m  the  lion's  carcase  (Judg.  xiv.  8)  admits  of  easy 
sxplanation.  The  lion  which  Samson  slew  had 
been  dead  some  little  time  before  the  bees  had  taken 
up  their  abode  in  the  carcase,  for  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  **  after  a  time,"  Samson  returned  and 
saw  the  bees  and  honey  in  the  lion's  carcase,  so  that 
*^  if^**  as  Oedmann  has  well  observed,  '*  any  one  here 
represents  to  himself  a  corrupt  and  putrid  carcase, 
the  occurrence  ceases  to  have  any  true  similitude, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  in  these  countries  at  cer- 
tain seasons  o(  the  year  the  heat  will  in  the  course 
of  twenty-feur  hours  so  completely  dry  up  the  moist- 
ure of  dead  camels,  and  that  without  their  under- 
going deoompositiou,  that  their  bodies  long  remain, 
tike  mummies,  unaltered  and  entirely  free  from 
ofiensive  odor/'  To  the  forgoing  quotation  we 
may  add  tliat  very  probably  the  ants  would  help 
to  consume  the  carcase,  and  leave  perhaps  in  a 
short  time  little  else  than  a  skeleton.  Herodotus 
(y.  114)  speaks  of  a  certain  Onesilus  who  had  been 
taken  [prisoner  by  the  Amathusiaiis  and  beheaded, 
and  whose  head  having  been  suspended  over  the 
gates,  had  become  occupied  by  a  swarm  of  bees ; 
c(mipare  also  Aldrovandus  {De  Intect.  i.  110).  Dr. 
Thomson  {Lind  ami  Book,  p.  566)  mentions  this 
occurrence  of  a  swarm  of  bees  in  a  lion's  carcase  as 
an  extraordinary  thing,  and  makes  an  unhappy  con- 
jecture, that  perhaps  "  hornets,"  debabir  in  Arabic, 
are  intended,  "  if  it  were  known,"  says  he,  "  that 
they  manufactured  honey  enough  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  story."  It  is  known,  however,  that 
hornets  do  not  make  honey,  nor  do  any  of  the 
fiunily  Vespidce,  with  the  exoeptk>n,  as  fiur  as  has 
been  hitherto  observed,  of  the  Brazilian  Neclarina 
meU{/ic%,  The  passage  in  Is.  vii.  18,  *'  the  Lord 
shall  hiss  for  the  bee  that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria," 
has  been  understood  by  some  to  refer  to  the  prac- 
tice of  *'  eallmg  out  the  bees  from  their  hives  by  a 
hissing  or  whistling  sound  to  their  labor  in  the 
fields,  and  summoning  them  again  to  return  "  in 
the  evening  (Harris,  Nat.  ff,  of  Bible,  art.  Bee). 
Bochart  (Ilieroz.  iii.  358)  quotes  from  Cyril,  who 
thus  expUtins  this  passage,  and  the  one  in  Is.  v.  26. 
Columella,  Pliny,  iUlian,  Virgil,  are  all  cited  by 
Bochart  in  illustration  of  this  practice;  see  numer- 
ous quotations  in  the  Hierozoicom.  Mr.  Denham 
(in  Kitto's  Cyc.  Bib.  LaL  art.  Bte)  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  this  subject:  —  "No  one  has 
ofibred  any  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  eus- 
tomi  and  the  idea  will  itself  seem  sufficiently  strange 
to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  bees." 
That  the  custom  existed  amongst  the  adbients  of 
calling  swarms  to  their  hives,  must  be  fiuniliar  to 
every  reader  of  Virgil, 

'^TinnltuBque  de,  et  MarUs  qoate  eymbala  dioum,'* 

Aod  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  this  practice  has 
continued  down  to  the  present  day.  Many  a  cot- 
tager believes  the  bees  will  more  readily  swarm  if 
he  beats  together  pieces  of  tin  or  iron.  As  to  the 
real  use  in  the  custom,  this  is  quite  another  matter; 
but  no  careful  entomologist  would  hastily  adopt 
any  opinion  concerning  it. 

In  all  probability  however,  the  expression  in 
Isaiah  has  reference,  as  Mr.  Denham  says,  "  to  the 
lustom  of  the  people  in  the  East  of  calling  the  at- 
tention of  any  one  by  a  signifioant  Aiss,  or  rather 

The  LXX.  has  the  followhig  eufogium  on  the 
bee  in  Prov.  vi.  8 :  "  (yo  to  the  bee,  and  learn  how 
iiligent  she  is,  and  what  a  noble  work  she  produces, 
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whose  labors  kings  and  private  men  uw  for  their 
health;  she  is  desired  and  honored  by  all,  and 
though  weak  in  strength,  yet  since  she  \-alue8  wi»- 
dom,  she  prevails."  This  passage  is  not  found  in 
any  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Scriptures :  it  exists,  how- 
ever in  the  Arabic,  and  it  is  quoted  by  Origen, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Jerome,  and  other  ancient 
writers.     As  to  the  proper  name,  dee  Deborah. 

The  bee  belongs  to  the  fiunily  Apidce,  of  the 
HymenopfAiixms  order  of  insects.  W.  H. 

*  On  this  subject  of  bees  in  Palestine,  Mr.  TVis- 
tram  famishes  important  testimony  {Jjand  of 
/iraelj  pp.  86,  87).  After  speaking  of  "  bee-keep- 
ing" in  that  country,  carried  so  far  that  almost 
"every  house  possesses  a  pile  of  bee-hives  in  its 
yard,"  he  adds  respecting  the  number  of  wild  bees 
as  follows:  "The  innumerable  fissures  and  clefts 
of  the  limestone  rocks,  which  everywhere  flank  the 
valleys,  afford  in  their  recesses  secure  shdter  for 
any  numlier  of  swarms,  and  many  of  the  Bedouin, 
particularly  in  the  wildemess  of  Judaea,  obtain 
their  subsistence  by  bee-hunting,  bringing  into  Je- 
rusalem jars  of  that  wild  honey  on  which  John  the 
Baptist  fed  in  the  wilderness  and  which  Jonathan 
had  long  before  unwittingly  tasted,  when  the  comb 
had  dropped  on  the  ground  from  the  hollow  of  th» 
tree  in  which  it  was  suspended.  The  visitor  to  the 
Wady  Kum,  when  he  sees  the  busy  multitudes  of 
bees  about  its  clefts,  cannot  but  recall  to  mind  the 
promise,  *  With  honey  out  of  the  stony  rock  would 

1  have  satisfied  thee.'  There  is  no  epithet  of  the 
land  of  promise  more  true  to  the  letter,  even  to  the 
present  day,  tlian  this,  that  it  was  '  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey.' "  H. 

BEELFADA  (^i;^^?2l  =  ibioiw»  by  Baai: 
*E\iaU;  [Vat.  FA.Ba\€7Joe;]  Alex.  BaXXioJo: 
BaaUada\  one  of  David's  sons,  bom  in  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  xiv.  7).  In  the  lists  in  Samuel  the  name 
is  Eliada,  El  being  substituted  for  Baal. 

BEEL'SARUS  {B^tKciposi  BetUuro),  1 
Esdr.  V.  8.     [BiLSiiAM.] 

BEELTETH'MUS  (Bf^XTe^/ios;  Alex.  [Ba- 
cArc0/AOS,]  BccXr6fU00:  BnWiemiu),  an  officer  of 
Artaxerxes  residing  in  Palestine  (1  Esdr.  ii.  16, 

25).  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  DV^  bv^ 
=  lord  of  judgment,  A.  V.  »*  chancellor; "  the  title 
of  Kehum,  the  name  immediately  before  it  (Ezr. 
iv.  8). 

BEEL'ZEBUL  (BceXfeiSouX:  Btthebub^ihe 
title  of  a  heathen  deity,  to  whom  the  Jews  ascribed 
the  sovereignty  of  the  evil  spirits  (Matt.  x.  25,  xii. 
24;  Mark  iii.  22;  Luke  xi.  15  ff.).  The  correct 
reading  is  without  doubt  Beelzebul,  and  not  Beel- 
zebub [A.  v.]  as  given  in  the  Syriac,  the  Vulg.,  and 
some  other  versbns;  the  authority  of  the  MSS. 
is  decisive  in  favor  of  the  former,  the  alteration 
being  easily  accounted  for  by  a  comparison  with 

2  K.  i.  2,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  passages 
quoted.  [Baal,  p.  207,  No.  2.]  Two  questions 
present  themselves  in  connection  with  this  subject: 
(1.)  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  change  of  the 
final  letter  of  the  name?  (2.)  On  what  grounds 
did  the  Jews  assign  to  the  Baal-zebub  of  Ekron  the 
peculiar  position  of  b  lipxo»f^  fwv  Zaifiovio»v*i  The 
sources  of  information  at  our  command  for  the  an- 
swer of  these  questions  are  scanty.  The  names  are 
not  found  elsewhere.  The  LXX.  translates  Baal- 
sebub  BtUtA.  fiuio,  as  also  does  Josephus  {Ant.  ix. 
2,  §  1);  and  the  Talmudical  writers  are  silent  on 
the  subject. 
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1.  The  explanations  ofiered  in  reference  to  iht 
change  of  the  name  may  be  ranged  into  two  classes, 
according  as  they  are  based  on  the  sound  or  the 
meaniJif/  of  the  word.  The  former  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  the  name  Beelzebub  was  offensive 
to  the  Greek  ear,  and  that  the  final  letter  was  al- 
tered to  avoid  the  double  6,  just  as  Habakkuk  be- 
came in  the  LXX.  *AfifiaKovfx  (Hitzig,  Vorbemerk. 
in  Habakkuk),  the  choice  of  2,  as  a  substitute  for 
6,  being  decided  by  the  previous  occurrence  of  the 
letter  in  the  former  part  of  the  word  (Bengel, 
Gnonum  in  Matt.  x.  25,  comparing  M€\x6\  in  the 
LXX.  as  =  Michal).  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
clear  why  otlier  names,  such  as  Magog,  or  Kldad, 
shoidd  not  have  undergone  a  similar  change.  We 
should  prefer  the  assumption,  in  connection  with 
this  view,  that  the  change  was  purely  of  an  acci- 
dental nature,  for  which  no  satisfactory  reason  can 
be  assigned.  The  second  class  of  explanations  car- 
ries the  greatest  weight  of  authority  with  it.  These 
proceed  on  the  ground  that  the  Jews  intentionally 
changed  the  pronunciation  of  the  word,  so  as  either 
to  give  a  significance  to  it  adapted  to  their  own 
ideas,  or  to  cast  ridicule  upon  the  idolatry  of  the 
neighboring  nations,  in  which  case  we  might  com- 
pare the  adoption  of  Sychar  for  Sychem,  Beth-aven 
for  Beth-el.  The  Jews  were  certainly  keenly  alive 
to  the  significance  of  names,  and  not  unfrequently 
indulged  in  an  exercise  of  wit,  consisting  of  a  play 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  words,  as  in  the  case  of 
Nabal  (1  Sa-:.  xxv.  25),  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  5), 
and  Sarah  (Gen.  xvii.  15).  Lightfoot  {Exercitn- 
tions^  Matt.  xii.  24)  adduces  instances  from  the 
Talmudical  writers  of  opprobrious  puns  applied  to 
idols.  The  explanations,  which  are  thus  based  on 
etymological  grounds,  branch  ofi"  into  two  classes ; 

some  connect  the  term  with  -^2^,  habilationj  thus 
making  Beeb^bul  =  oiKoSeenreJTTys  (Matt.  x.  25), 
the  hvd  of  the  dtceUing^  whether  as  \ht  "  prince  of 
the  power  of  the  aur"  (Eph.  ii.  2),  or  as  the 
prince  of  the  lower  world  (Paulus,  quoted  by 
Olshausen,  Comment,  in  Matt.  x.  25),  or  as  inhab- 
iting human  bodies  (Schleusnei*,  Lex.  s.  v.),  or  as 
occupying  a  mansion  in  the  seventh  heaven,  like 
Saturn  in  Oriental  mythology  (Movers,  Phomz.  i. 
260,  quoted  by  Winer,  Remw^rL  art.  Beelzebub ; 
oomp.  Michaelis,  SuppL  ad  Lex.  p.  205,  for  a  sim- 
ilar view).  Others  derive  it  fit)m  z^^,  dung  (j 
word,  it  must  be  observed,  not  in  use  in  tlie  Bible 
itself,  but  frequently  occutring  in  Talmudical  vrrit- 
ers),  thus  making  Beeh^bul,  literally,  the  lord  of 
duny^  or  Oie  dunghill;  and  in  a  secondary  sense,  as 
zdiel  was  used  by  the  Talmudical  writers  as  =  idol 
QT  idolatry  (comp.  Lightfoot,  Axera^  Matt.  xii.  24; 
Luke  xi.  16),  the  loi-d  of  idols,  prince  of  false 
gods,  in  which  case  ii  =  6^xiav  rwv  ZaifJi.ovi^v. 
It  is  generally  held  that  the  former  of  these  two 
senses  is  more  particularly  referred  to  in  the  N. 
T.  (Carpzov.  Appar.  p.  498,  comparing  the  term 

L'*;^v2  as  though  connected  with  ^^3?  dung; 
Olshausen,  Comment,  in  Matt.  x.  25).  The  latter, 
however,  is  adopted  by  Lightfoot  and  Schleusner. 
We  have  lastly  to  notice  the  ingenious  conjecture 
of  Hug  (as  quoted  by  Winer)  that  the  fly,  under 
which  Baal-zebub  was  represented,  was  the  Scara- 


o  There  is  no  connection  between  the  '*  gathering 
\a  ret.  16  and  that  in  xx.  8.    From  the  A.  V.  it  might 
be  inJtrred  that  the  former  passage  referred  to  the 
urent  described  in  the  latter ;  but  the  two  words  reo* 
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bceut  pihdaiius  or  dunghill  beetle,  in  which  cast 
Baal-zebub  and  Beelzebul  might  be  used  indii&r- 
ently. 

2.  The  second  question  hinges  to  a  certain  extent 
on  the  first.  The  reference  in  Matt.  x.  25  [xii.  24] 
may  have  originated  in  a  fancied  resemblance  between 
the  application  of  Ahaziah  to  Baal-zebub,  and  tliat 
of  the  Jews  to  our  Lord  for  the  Section  of  the  un- 
clean spirits.  As  no  hiunan  remedy  availed  for  the 
cure  of  this  disease,  the  Jews  natiutdly  referred  it 
to  some  higher  power  and  selected  Biud-zebub  as 
the  heathen  deity  to  whom  application  was  made  in 
case  of  severe  disease.  The  title  ap^wv  ruy  Htu- 
fAoyluv  may  have  special  reference  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease  in  question,  or  it  may  have  been  educed 
from  the  name  itself  by  a  fancied  or  real  etymology. 
It  is  worthy  of  special  observation  that  the  notices 
of  Beelzebul  are  exclusively  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  demoniacal  possession,  a  circumstance  which 
may  account  for  the  subsequent  disappearance  of 
the  name.  W.  L.  B. 

BE^R  ("^S2  =  M;<fl:  rh  ^piap'  puteus). 

1.  One  of  the  latest  halUng-places  of  the  Israd- 
ites,  lying  beyond  the  Amon,  and  so  called  because 
of  the  wedl  which  was  there  dug  by  the  "  princes  " 
and  "nobles "  of  the  people,  and  is  perpetuated  in 
a  fragment  of  poetry  (Num.  xxi.  16-18).a  This 
is  possibly  the  Beer-elim,  or  "well  of  heroes,*' 

referred  to  m  Is.  xv.  8.  The  "  wilderness ' '  (  "^31^) 
which  is  named  as  their  next  starting  point  in  the 
last  clause  of  verse  18,  may  be  that  bdbre  spoken  of 

in  13,  or  it  may  be  a  copyist's  mistake  for  '^MSlp, 
It  was  80  understood  by  the  LXX.,  who  read' the 
clause,  K<d  inrh  </)p/aTos  —  "  and  from  the  well," 
t.  e.  "  from  Beer." 

According  to  the  tradition  of  the  Targumists  — 
a  tradition  in  part  adopted  by  St,  Paul  (I  Cor.  x. 
4)  —  this  was  one  of  the  appearances,  the  last  before 
the  entrance  on  the  Holy  Land,  of  the  water  which 
had  "  followed  "  the  people,  fh)m  its  f\ni  arrival  at 
Rephidim,  through  their  wanderings.  The  water 
—  so  the  tradition  appears  to  have  run  —  was  grant- 
ed for  the  sake  of  Miriam,  her  merit  being  that,  at 
the  peril  of  her  life,  she  had  watched  the  ark  in 
which  lay  the  infant  Moses.  It  followed  the  march 
over  mountains  and  into  valleys,  encircling  the  en- 
tire camp,  and  furnishing  water  to  every  man  at 
his  own  tent  door.  This  it  did  till  her  death 
(Num.  XX.  1),  at  which  time  it  disappeared  for  a 
season,  apparently  rendering  a  special  act  necessary 
on  each  lAiture  occasion  for  its  evocation.  The 
striking  of  the  rock  at  Kadesh  (Num.  xx.  10)  was 
the  first  of  these;  the  digging  of  the  well  at  Beer 
by  the  staves  of  the  princes,  the  second.  Miriam's 
well  at  last  found  a  home  in  a  gulf  or  recess  in  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  where  at  certain  seasons  its  water 
flowed  and  was  resorted  to  for  healing  purposes 
(Taigums  Onkclos,  and  Ps.  Jon.  Num.  xx.  1,  xxi. 
18,  and  also  the  quotations  from  the  Tahnud  in 
Lightfoot  on  John  v.  4  [and  Wetstein  on  1  Cor. 
X.  4]). 

2.  A  place  to  which  Jotham,  the  son  of  Gideon, 
fled  fbr  fear  of  his  brother  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix. 
21).  lliere  is  nothing  in  the  text  or  dscwha«  to 
indicate  its  position  (LXX.  Yat.  Bai^p;  the  Akx. 


derad  "gather"  are  tadicaUy  dUferent,^bn'"    tB 
ch.  XX.,  ^DS  in  xxi. 
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sotirdj  alters  the  passage  —  Koi  hrop^^  iv  69 f 
vol  ll^vyw  tis  'Papd;  Vulg.  in  Btra).  G. 

*  Sorae  have  thought  this  second  Beer  to  be  the 
Btime  as  Beeroth  (which  see),  to  which  the  objection 
is  that  Jotham  would  not  have  been  secure  in  a 
place  so  near  Shechem.  Dr.  Robinson  heard  of 
•  deserted  village  eUBireh  near  the  border  of  the 
plain  of  Philip,  of  course  much  more  remote 
from  Shechem,  and  affording  an  opportunity  of 
ready  escape  thence  into  the  desert  if  necessary; 
and  he  inquires  whether  Beer  may  not  possibly 
have  been  there  {lies,  ii.  132).  A  name  like  this 
must  have  been  given  to  many  places.  H. 

BEETRA  (^^7W21  [a  welt]  :  Btnpd;  [Vat. 
BcucuKa']  Bera),  son  of  Zophah,  of  the  tribe  of 
;^8her  (1  Chr.  viL  37). 

BEE'RAH  (n;pW2l  [a  weO]:   Be/;X;   Alex. 

Brnpa'-  Btera\  prince  (H^C^^)  of  the  Reuben- 
ites,  carried  away  by  Ti^ath-Pileser  (1  Chr.  y.  6). 
BE'ER-E'LIM  (3"^'?^  nS?,  weUof  heroes: 
<f>p4eip  TOW  AlXflfi  [Sin.  AtXifXj  Comp.  Aid.  'EAel/i] : 
puUtts  £Um\  a  spot  named  in  Is.  xv.  8  as  on  the 
"  border  of  Moib/'  apparently  the  south,  Eglaim 
being  at  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
naiue  points  to  the  well  dug  by  the  chiefs  of  Israel 
on  their  approach  to  the  promised  land,  close  by 
the  »*  border  of  Moab"  (Num.  xxi.  16;  comp.  13), 
and  such  is  the  suj^gestion  of  Gesenius  (Jesaia, 
533).  [Bkek,  1.]  Beer-elim  was  probably  chosen 
by  the  l*rophet  out  of  other  places  on  the  boundary 
on  account  of  the  similarity  between  Uie  loimd  of 

the  name  and  that  of  '^•'P'^^^  ""  ^^  "  ^o^^  " 
which  was  to  reach  even  to  that  remote  point 
(Ewald,  Proph.  i.  233).  G. 

BEE'RI  ('*^S2,/ontonu»,  Ge8en.;«tfM<me«, 
Fiirst: «  [Bcc^y^  Alex.]  B«n/>>  Gen.,  Bcnpc^i  Hos.: 
Beeri),  L  The  father  of  Judith,  one  of  the  wives 
of  Esau  (Gen.  xxvL  34).  There  need  bo  no  ques- 
tion that  Judith,  daughter  of  Beeri,  is  the  same 
person  as  is  called  in  the  genealogical  table  (Gen. 
xauvi.  2)  Aholibainah,  daughter  of  Anah,  and  con- 
sequently Beeri  and  Anah  must  be  regarded  as 
names  of  the  same  person,  lliere  is  the  further 
difficulty  that  Beeri  is  spoken  of  as  a  Hittite, 
whilst  Anah  is  called  a  Horite  and  also  a  Hivite, 
and  we  have  thus  three  designations  of  race  given 
to  the  same  individual.  It  is  stated  under  Anah 
that  Hivite  is  most  probably  to  be  regarded  as  an 
error  of  transcription  for  Horite.  With  regard  to 
the  two  remaining  names  the  difficulty  does  not 
seem  to  be  formidable.     It  is  agreed  on  all  hands 

that  the  name  Horite  (''"^H)  signifies  one  who 
dwells  in  a  hole  or  cave,  a  Troglodyte;  and  it  seems 
in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Mount  Seir  were  so  designated  because  they  in- 
habited the  numerous  caverns  of  that  mountainous 
region.  The  name  therefore  does  not  designate 
them  according  to  their  race,  but  merely  according 
to  thdr  mode  of  life,  to  whatever  race  they  might 
belong.  Of  their  race  we  know  nothing  except  in- 
deed what  the  conjunction  of  these  two  names  in 
reference  to  the  same  individual  may  teach  us:  and 
from  this  case  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  these 
Troglodytes  or  Horites  bek>nged  in  part  at  least  to 
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a  *  According  to  Fiirst,  Er/ddrer^  "exphLlner"(Qot 
lUustrious  "  as  represented  above).  II. 

b  One  of  the  very  few  oases  in  whkb  the  two  words 


the  widely  extended  C^anaanitish  tribe  of  the  Hi(- 
tites.  On  this  supposition  the  difficulty  vanishes, 
and  each  of  the  accounts  gives  us  just  the  infor- 
mation we  might  expect.  In  the  narrative,  where 
the  stress  is  laid  on  Esau's  wife  being  of  the  race 
of  Canaan,  her  father  is  called  a  Hittite;  whilst 
in  the  genealogy,  where  the  stress  is  on  Esau*8  con- 
nection by  marriage  with  the  previous  occupants  of 
Mount  Seir,  he  is  most  naturally  and  properly  de- 
scribed under  the  more  precise  term  Horits. 
2.  Father  of  the  prophet  Hosea  (Hos.   i.  1). 

F.  W.  G. 

BE'ER-LAHAi -Rci  C'wn  ^rh  isia 

well  of  the  living  and  seeing  [God]  :  ^p4ap  ob 
ivA-Kiov  cTSok;  rh  <f>p4ap  t^j  6pdffe»s*  puUusvi- 
vends  ei  videntis  me),  a  well,  or  rather  a  living 
spring^  (A.  V,  fountain^  oomp.  Gea.  xvL  7),  be- 
tween Kadesh  and  Bered,  in  the  wilderness,  **in 
the  way  to  Shur,*'  and  therefore  in  the  "south 
country  "  ((}en.  xxiv.  62),  which,  according  to  the 
expkmation  of  the  text,  was  so  named  by  Hagai 

because  God  saw  her  C*M"^)  there  (Gen.  xvi.  14). 
From  the  fact  of  this  etymology  not  being  in  agree- 
ment with  the  formation  of  the  name,  it  has  been 
suggested  (Ges.  Thes.  175)  that  the  origin  of  the 
name  is  Lechi  (comp.  Judg.  xv.  9,  19).  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  the  I>echi  of  Samson's  advent- 
ure was  much  too  fiir  north  to  be  the  site  of  the 
well  Lachai-roi. 

By  this  well  Isaac  dwelt  both  before  and  after 
the  death  of  his  fiither  (Gen.  xxiv.  62,  xxv.  11). 
In  both  these  passages  the  name  is  givoi  in  the 
A.  V.  as  "  the  well  Lahai-roi." 

Mr.  Rowland  announces  the  discovery  of  the  well 
Lahai-roi  at  3foyU  or  Moilahi^  a  station  on  the 
road  to  Beer-sheba,  10  hours  south  of  Ruheibeh; 
near  which  is  a  hole  or  cavern  bearing  the  name 
of  BeU  Ilagar  (Ritter,  Sinai,  1086,  7);  but  this 
requires  confirmation. 

This  well  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  near 
which  the  life  of  Ishmael  was  preserved  on  a  subse- 
quent occasion  (Gen.  xxi.  19)  and  which,  according 
to  the  Moslem  belief,  is  the  well  Zem-zem  at 
Mecca.  G. 

BEEROTH  (nS"IS3,  wells:  Biypc^r,  B«r 
p(0$d^  Brip<&$'  Beroih)  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the 
Hivites  who  deluded  Joshua  into  a  treaty  of  i)eaoe 
with  them,  the  other  three  being  Gibeon,  Che- 
pUrah,  and  Kiijath-Jearim  (Josh.  ix.  17).  Beeroth 
was  with  the  rest  of  these  towns  allotted  to  Benja- 
min (xviii.  25),  in  whose  possession  it  continued  at 
the  time  of  David,  the  murderers  of  Ishbosheth  be- 
ing named  as  belonging  to  it  (2  Sam.  iv.  2).  From 
the  notice  in  this  place  (verse  2,  3)  it  would  appear 
that  the  original  inhabitants  had  been  forced  from 
the  town,  and  had  taken  refuge  at  Gittaim  (Neh. 
xi.  33),  possibly  a  Philistine  city. 

Bem)th  is  once  more  named  with  diephirah  and 
Riijath-Jearim  in  the  list  of  those  who  returned 
fh)m  Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  25;  Neh.  vii.  29;  1  Esdr. 
v.  19).     [Beroth.] 

Beeroth  was  known  in  the  times  of  Euseblus, 
and  his  description  of  its  position  ( Onom.  Beeroth, 
with  the  corrections  of  Reland,  618,  9;  Rob.  i. 
452,  note)  agrees  perfectly  with  that  of  the  modem 
el'Btreh,  which  stands  at  about  10  miles  north  of 

i;»P,  iiin,  a  living  fprlng,  and  "1^2,  Bter,  an  arCI- 
IkM  well,  ar»  applied  to  the  same  thing* 
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Jerusalem  by  the  great  road  to  Ndhlus^  just  be- 
low a  ridge  which  bounds  the  prospect  northwards 
from  the  Holy  city  (Rob.  i.  451,  2;  IL  262).  No 
mention  of  Beeroth  beyond  those  quoted  above  is 
fbuud  m  the  Bible,  but  one  Imk  connecting  it  with 
the  N.  T.  has  been  suggested,  and  indeed  embodied 
in  the  traditions  of  Palestine,  which  we  may  well 
wish  to  regard  as  true,  namely,  that  it  was  the  place 
at  which  the  parents  of  "  the  child  Jesus  '*  discovered 
that  he  was  not  among  their  "  company  "  (Uike  ii. 
4;i-45).  At  any  rate  the  spring  of  el-Birek  is  even 
to  this  day  the  customary  resting-place  for  caravans 
going  northward,  at  the  end  of  the  first  day's 
journey  from  Jerusalem  (Stanley,  216;  Lord  Nu- 
gent, il.  112;  Schubert  m  Winer,  t.  v.). 

Besides  Kimmon,  the  fiither  of  Baanab  and  Re- 
chab,  the  murderers  of  Ishbosheth  [2  Sam.  iv.  2,  5, 

9]  we  find  Nahari  "  the  Beerothite  "  (\n*'^M5n : 
BijOwpoTos;  [Vat.''^  Alex.  BT^pcvi^aios :]  2  ^am. 
nlii.  37),  or  "  the  Berothite  "  Cri*")2n:  J  Bijp- 
^(;  [Alex.  Bt7p«6,]  1  Chr.  xi.  89),  one  of  the 
"  mighty  men  "  of  David*s  guard.  G. 

*  As  liable  to  less  molestation  from  the  Samari- 
tans, especially  when  the  object  of  going  to  Jerusa- 
lem was  to  keep  the  festivaOs  (comp.  Luke  ix.  53), 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  Galilean  caravans 
would  usually  take  the  longer  route  through  Peraea; 
and  hence  in  returning  they  would  be  likely  to 
make  the  first  day's  halt  near  the  eastern  foot 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives  (about  2  miles).  It  is  not 
customary  in  the  East  to  travel  more  than  1  or  2 
hours  the  first  day;  and  in  this  instance  they 
would  encamp  earlier  still,  because  to  go  ftirther 
would  have  been  to  encounter  the  night-perils 
of  the  desert  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho. 
The  avvolia  (Luke  ii.  44)  shows  that  the  holy 
fiimily  travelled  in  a  caravan.  Books  of  travd 
abundantly  illustrate  this  custom  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  first  day's  journey.  See,  for  example, 
Maundrell*s  Journey  fi-om  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem 
(1697)  p.  1;  Richardson's  Travels  along  the  Medi- 
terranean^ ii.  174;  Beldam's  Recollections  of 
Scenes  in  the  East^  i.  281 ;  Miss  Martineau's  Eastern 
Life^  ii.  194 ;  Burckhardt's  Jieisen  in  Syrien^  i.  113.« 
It  is  not  surprising,  wider  such  circumstances,  that 
Jesus  was  not  missed  till  the  close  of  this  first  brief 
day.  The  time  to  Beeroth  (Bireh)  would  be 
greater,  but  not  so  great  as  to  make  the  separation 
a  cause  of  anxiety  to  the  parents;  and  so  much  the 
less,  as  one  of  the  objects  of  stopping  so  soon  was 
to  see  whether  the  party  was  complete  —  whether 
all  had  arrived  at  the  place  of  rendezvous.  On  this 
incident,  see  Life  of  our  Lord,  by  Mr.  Andrews,  p. 
103.  H. 

BEE'ROTH  OF  the  Children  of  Ja'akan 
(]np;->32l  n-^KB  :  Bripi^  vl&y  'latcifi;  [Vat.] 
Alex.  lcuc§tfi'  Berothfliorum  Jacati),  the  wells  of 
the  tribe  of  Bene-Jaakan,  which  formed  one  of  the 
halting-places  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  (Deut 
X.  6).  In  the  lists  in  Num.  xxxiii.,  the  name  is 
given  as  Bene-Jaakan  only.  G. 

BEB'ROTHITE.     [Beeroth.] 
BB'BR-SHB'BA    (PSW  -)S2,  MtP's, 


o  •  Dr.  Friedr.  Strauss  in  his  Helen's  Waa/ahrt  naeh 
feruMiem  (i.  68)  with  the  accuracy  so  characteristic 
of  that  charming  work,  makes  the  first  day's  Journey 
of  the  pilgrims  but  li  hour,  after  starting  from  Alex- 
sndria  on  their  march.  H. 


BEBR-SHEBA 

well  of  swearing,  or  of  seven:  ^p4ap  SpKiffftoB^ 
and  ^p4ap  rod  Spieov^  in  Genesis;  Biip€ra094  in 
Joshua  and  later  books;  Jos.  Bripaovfiai'  Hpniow 
Si  ^p4ap  \4yotro  &v:  Bersabee),  the  name  of  one 
of  the  oUest  places  in  Palestine,  and  which  formed, 
according  to  Uie  well-known  expression,  the  southern 
limit  of  the  country. 

There  are  two  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the 
name.^  1.  According  to  the  first,  the  well  was  dug 
by  Abraham,  and  the  name  given,  because  theie  he 
and  Abimelech  the  kmg  of  tl^  Philistines  '*  sware  " 
(^^2tr3)  both  of  them  ((3en.  xxi.  31).  But  the 
compact  was  ratified  by  the  setting  apart  of  "  seven 
ewe  kmbs ; "  and  as  the  Hebrew  word  for  »*  seven  " 

'^  ^?^»  Sheba,,  it  is  equally  possible  that  this  ii 
the  meamng  of  the  name.  It  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  here,  and  in  subsequent  earlier  noticea 
of  the  place,  it  is  spelt  Bee^^-shaba  (37?^;  3). 

2.  The  other  narrative  ascribes  the  origin  [or  re- 
aflirmation]  of  the  name  to  an  occurrence  almost 
precisely  sunilar,  in  which  both  Abimelech  the  king 
of  the  Philistines,  and  Phichol  his  chief  captain, 
are  again  concerned,  with  the  difieience  that  the 
person  on  the  Hebrew  side  of  the  transaction  is 
Isaac  instead  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxvi.  31-33).  Here 
there  is  no  reference  to  the  **  seven  "  lambs,  and  we 
are  left  to  infer  the  derivation  of  Shibeah  (ny^tf, 
not  "  Shebah,"  as  in  the  A.  V.)  from  the  mention 
of  the  "swearing"  (^VS^J^";)  in  ver.  3L 

If  we  accept  the  statement  of  verse  18  as  refer- 
ring to  the  same  well  as  the  former  account,  we  shall 
be  spared  the  necessity  of  inquiring  whether  these 
two  accounts  relate  to  separate  occurrences,  or 
refer  to  one  and  the  same  event,  at  one  time  ascribed 
to  one,  at  another  time  to  another  of  the  early  heroes 
and  founders  of  the  nation.  There  are  at  present 
on  the  spot  two  principal  wells,  and  five  smaller 
ones.  They  are  among  the  first  objects  encountered 
on  the  entrance  into  Palestine  from  the  south,  and 
bemg  highly  characteristic  of  the  life  of  the  Bible, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  identity  of  the  site  is  be- 
yond all  question,  the  wells  of  Beer-sheba  never  fidl 
to  call  forth  the  enthusiasm  of  the  traveller. 

TTie  two  principal  wells— -apparently  the  only 
ones  seen  by  Robinson  —  are  on  or  close  to  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Wady  es-Seba*.  They  lie 
just  a  hundred  yards  apart,  and  are  so  placed  as  to  be 
visible  from  a  considerable  distance  (Bonar,  Land 
of  Prom.  1).  The  Urger  of  the  two,  which  lies  to 
the  east,  is,  according  to  the  careful  measurements 
of  Dr.  Robinson,  12^  feet  diam.,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  visit  (Apr.  12)  was  44^  feet  to  the  surface 
of  the  water:  the  masonry  which  incloses  the  well 
reaches  downward  for  28^  feet. 

The  other  well  is  5  feet  diam.  and  was  42  feet  to 
the  water.  The  curb-stones  round  the  mouth  of 
both  wells  are  worn  into  deep  grooves  by  the  action 
of  the  ropes  of  so  many  centuries,  and  "look  as  if 
frilled  or  fluted  all  round."  Round  the  larger 
well  there  are  nine,  and  round  the  smaller  five 
large  stone  troughs  —  some  much  worn  and  broken, 
others  nearly  entire,  lymg  at  a  distance  of  10  or  12 
feet  torn  the  edge  of  the  well  There  were  formerly 
ten  of  these  troughs  at  the  larger  well.     The  circle 


f>  •  Two  accounts,  one  probably  of  the  origin,  and 
the  other  of  a  renewal,  of  the  name,  after  a  long  in- 
terval, g. 
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KToand  is  carpeted  with  a  sward  of  fine  short  grass 
with  crocuses  and  Lilies  (Bonar,  5,  6,  7).  The 
water  is  exceUent,  the  best,  as  Dr.  R.  emphatically 
records,  which  he  had  tasted  since  leaving  Sinat 

The  five  lesser  wells  —  24>parentljr  the  only  ones 
seen  by  Van  de  Vekie  —  are  aocoixling  to  his  account 
and  the  casual  notice  of  Bonar,  in  a  group  in  the 
bed  of  the  wady,  not  on  its  north  bank,  and  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  the  other  two  that  the  latter 
were  missed  by  Lieut.  Y. 

On  some  low  hills  north  of  the  large  wells  are  scat- 
tered the  foundations  and  ruins  of  a  town  of  moder- 
ate size.  There  are  no  trees  or  shrubs  near  the  spot 
So  much  for  the  actual  conditicm  of  Beer-sheba. 

After  the  digging  of  the  well  Abraham  planted 

a  "grove"  (*?trW,  ithel)  as  a  i^aoe  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah,  and  here  he  lived  until  the  sacrifice 
of  Isaac,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  xxi,  23  — 
xxii.  1, 19.  Here  also  Isaac  was  dwelling  at  the 
time  of  the  transference  of  the  birthright  from 
Esau  to  Jacob  (xxvi.  33,  zxviii.  10),  and  fh>m  the  pa- 
triarchal encampment  round  the  vrells  of  his  grand- 
fiither,  Jacob  set  forth  on  the  journey  to  Mesopo- 
tamia which  changed  the  course  of  his  whole  life. 
Jacob  does  not  appear  to  have  revisited  the  place 
until  he  made  it  one  of  the  stages  of  his  journey 
down  to  Egypt.  He  then  halted  there  to  ofRr 
sacrifice  to  "the  God  of  his  fitther,**  doubtless 
under  the  sacred  grove  of  Abraham. 

From  this  time  till  the  conquest  of  the  country 
we  lose  sight  of  B.,  only  to  catch  a  momentary 
glimpae  of  it  in  the  lists  of  the  "  cities'*  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  28)  given  to  the 
tribe  of  Simeon  (xix.  2;  1  Chr.  iv.  28).  Samuel's 
sons  were  judges  in  Beer-sheba  (1  Sam.  viii.  2),  its 
distance  no  doubt  precluding  its  being  among  the 
number  of  the  ^*  holy  cities"  (LXX.  r<Hs  rtytourfi^- 
yois  'ir6\€ffi)  to  which  he  himself  went  in  circuit 
every  year  (viL  16).  By  the  times  of  the  monarchy 
it  had  become  recognized  as  the  most  southerly 
place  of  the  country.  Its  position  as  the  place  of 
•nival  and  departure  for  the  caravans  trading  be- 
tween Palestine  and  the  countries  lying  in  that 
directun  would  naturally  lead  to  the  formation  of 
a  town  round  the  wells  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the 
great  Egyptian  trade  begun  by  Sokxnon  must  have 
increased  its  importance.  Hither  Joab's  census 
extended  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  7 ;  1  Chr.  xxi.  2),  and  here 
E^ah  bade  fiurewell  to  his  confidential  servant 

(nn*^r)  before  taking  his  journey  across  the 
desot  to'  Sinai  (1  K.  xix.  3).  From  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba  (Judg.  XX.  1,  Ac.),  or  from  Beer-sheba  to  Dan 
(1  Chr.  xxi.  2;  comp.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  2),  now  became 
the  established  formula  for  Uie  whole  of  the  prom- 
ised lund;  just  as  "fh)m  Geba  to  B."  (2  K.  xxiii. 
8),  or  "  fh>m  B.  to  Mount  Ephraim  "  (2  Chr.  xix. 
4)  was  that  for  the  southern  kingdom  after  the 
disruption.  After  the  return  fh>m  the  Captivity 
the  formula  is  narrowed  still  more,  and  becomes 
"  fh)m  B.  to  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  "  (Ndi.  xi.  30). 
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a  There  is  a  correspondence  worth  noting  between 
the  word    "  way "  or  ^  manner "  In  this    fonnala 

(•j|n;!Tn,  UienOly  "  the  road  "),  and  the  word  i^  iWj, 
« the  way  "  (A.  V.  incorrecUy  « that  way  "),  by  which 
the  new  reUffkm  is  designated  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (see  ix.  2,  &c.). 

f>  Boeh&rt,  Oeeeniui,  Funt,  Jablonski,  and  others, 
vn  disposed  to  assign  to  this  word  an  Bgyptlan  origin, 
AAemoM,  or  Pthtmout,  i.  e.  bos  marinus.  Others,  and 
ItosenmuUer  amoufst  the  number,  believe  the  woid  Is 


One  of  the  wives  of  Ahariah,  king  of  Judah, 
Zibiah  mother  of  Joash,  was  a  native  of  Beer-sheba 
(2  K.  xU.  1;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  1).  From  the  inddental 
references  of  Amos,  we  find  that,  like  Bethel  and 
Gilgal,  the  place  was  at  this  time  the  seat  of  an 
idolatrous  worship,  apparentiy  connected  in  some 
intimate  manner  with  the  northern  kingdom  (Am. 
V.  5,  viii.  14).  But  the  allusions  are  so  slight  that ' 
nothing  can  be  gathered  fh)m  them,  except  that  in 
the  latter  of  the  two  passages  quoted  above  we  have 
periiaps  preserved  a  form  of  words  or  an  acyuration 
used  by  the  worshippers,  "  Live  the  *  way'  of  Beer- 
sheba  !  "  °  After  this,  with  the  mere  mention  that 
Beer-sheba  and  the  villages  roimd  it  (^  daughters") 
were  r&4nhabited  after  the  Optivity  (Ndi.  xi.  30), 
the  name  dies  entirely  out  of  the  Bible  records ;  like 
many  other  places,  its  associations  are  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  earlier  history,  and  its  name  is  not  evet* 
once  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

But  though  unheard  of,  its  position  insured  a 
continued  existence  to  Beer-sheba.  In  the  time  of 
Jerome  it  was  still  a  conuderable  place  {cppidum, 
Quaest.  ad  Gen.  xvii.  30;  or  vicu$  grawUty  (]hiom.), 
the  station  of  a  Roman  prsesidium;  and  later  it  is 
mentioned  in  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  lists  as  aa 
episcopal  city  under  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  (Re- 
land,  p.  620).  Its  present  condition  has  been  already 
described.  It  only  remains  to  notice  that  the  place 
retains  its  ancient  name  as  nearly  similar  in  sound 
as  an  Arabic  signification  will  penult  —  Bir  es-Sebd 
—  the  "  weU  of  the  lion,"  or  "  of  seven.'         G. 

BEESHTBRAH  (H^n^S^ :  ^  Bocopd, 
Ales.  BccOopa;  [Comp.  AM.  BtterBtpd^]  Botra), 
one  of  the  two  cities  allotted  to  the  sons  of  Gershom, 
out  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  beyond  Jordan  (Josh, 
xxi.  27).  By  comparison  with  the  parallel  fist  id 
1  Chr.  vi.  71,  Beeshterah  appears  to  be  id^tioal 
with  Ashtaroth.  In  fieict  the  name  is  considered 
by  Gesenius  as  merely  a  contracted  fbrm  of  Beth- 
Ashtaroth,  the  house  of  A.  {Tke$.  196;  comp. 
175).     [BoeoR.]  G. 

BEETLE.    See    aarg^     C^^lUX  »•   »• 
Locust. 
BEHEIADING.    [PuNi8HMiaiT8.1 

BEHEMOTH  (ri^^T)^:^  ^pla^  B^ 
hemoth).  This  word  has  long  been  considered  one;, 
of  the  dubia  vexata  of  critics  and  commentators, 
some  of  whom,  as  Vatablus,  Drusius,  Grotius  ( CriL 
Sac.  Annot,  ad  Job.  xL),  Pfdfifar  {Dubia  vexata  S, 
5.,  p.  594,  Drosd.  1679),  CasteU  (Z^.  Hept.  p. 
292),  A.  Schultens  {Comment,  in  Job  xl.),  Micha- 
elis  <^  {SiqjpL  ad  Lex.  Heb.  No.  208),  have  undei^ 
stood  thereby  the  elephant;  while  others,  as  Bo- 
chart  {Hieroz.  iii.  705),  Ludolf  {HuL  jElhiop.  i. 
11),  Shaw  {Trav.  ii.  299,  8vo.  Lend.),  Scheuchzer 
{Phvs.  Sac.  on  Job  xl.),  RosenmUUer  {NoL  aa 
Bodiari.  Hieroz.  iii.  705,  and  Schoi  ad  Vet.  Te$t, 
ip  Job  xl.),  Taytor  {AppemHx  to  Cahnefs  Diet. 
Bibl  No.  Ixv.),  Harmer  {Ob$erva1iom,  U.   319), 


the  plmat  majestatis  «f  nOnSl.  RosenmuDer^s  ob- 
jectioD  to  ttie  Coptic  origin  of  the  word  is  worthy  of 
observation,  —  that,  if  this  was  the  case,  the  IJCX. 
interpreters  would  not  have  given  9i{pia  as  its  repre- 
sentative. 

•  Miefaaelis  translates  DmnH  by  jwnmta^  an4 
thinks  the  name  of  the  elephant  has  dropped  out. 
«  Mihi  videlnr  nomen  elepb^ntis  forte  b^S  exddlsse.*' 
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licaeniiM  {The$.  •.  v.  rh?17i:2,\  Furet  (ConcotxL 
Ueb.  8.  T.),  and  English  oominentatora  generally, 
believe  the  hippopotamus  to  be  denoted  by  the 
original  word.  Other  critics,  amongst  whom  is 
Jjee  {CommetU,  on  Job  xl.,  and  Lex.  Htb,  s.  v. 

.  n'^Orr^),  consider  the  Hebrew  term  as  a  plural 
noun  for  "cattle"  in  general;  it  being  left  to  the 
reader  to  apply  to  the  Scriptural  allusions  the  par- 
ticular animal,  which  may  be,  accorduig  to  Lee, 
*' either  the  horse  or  wild  ass  or  wild  bull  "(!);<» 
compare  also  lieiske,  Conjecture  in  Job.  p.  167.  Dr. 
Mason  Good  (Book  of  Jf)b  literally  translated^  p. 
473,  I^nd.  1712)  has  hazarded  a  conjecture  that 
the  behemoth  denotes  some  extinct  pachyderm  like 
the  mammoth,  with  a  view  to  combine  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  hippopotamus  and  elephant,  and 
ao  to  fulfill  all  the  Scriptural  demands;  compare 
with  this  Michaelis  (Sup.  ad  Lex.  Htb.  No.  208), 
and  Hasaeus  (in  JJlssertal.  Syllog.  No.  vii.  §  37 
and  §  38,  p.  506),  who  rejects  with  some  scorn  the 
notion  of  the  identity  of  behemoth  and  mammoth. 
Dr.  Kitto  (PlcL  B'd).  Job  xl.)  and  Col.  Hamilton 
Smith  (Kitto's  Cycl.  Bib.  Lit.^  art.  Behemoth),  from 
being  unable  to  make  nU  the  Scriptural  details  cor- 
respond with  any  one  particular  animal,  are  of 
opinion  thai,  behemoth  is  a  plural  term,  and  is  to 
be  taken  "  as  a  poetical  personification  of  the  great 
pachydemiata  generally,  wherein  the  idea  of  hip- 
popotamus is  predominant."  'ITie  term  beJiemoth 
would  thus  be  the  counterpart  of  leviathan^  the 
animal  mentioned  next  In  the  book  of  Job;  which 
word,  although  its  signification  in  that  passage  is 
restricted  to  the  crocodile,  does  yet  stand  in  Script- 
ure for  a  python,  or  a  whale,  or  some  other  huge 
monster  of  the  deep.  [Leviathan.]  We  were 
at  one  time  inclined  to  coincide  with  this  view,  but 
a  careful  study  of  the  whole  passage  (Job  xl.  15-24) 
has  led  us  to  the  full  conviction  that  the  hippopot- 
amus alone  is  the  animal  denoted,  and  that  all  the 
details  descriptive  of  the  l)ehemoth  accord  entirely 
with  the  ascertained  habits  of  tliat  animal.l^ 

Gesenius  and  Hosenmiiller  have  remariced  that, 
slfiei?   Ill  tiR'  fir^i  |'-*:t.  of  Jdiovaii'i  diMouTfic  (►Tub 


lIl|>TiOFM>tAuiu#  aiEijibitrlut. 
viii.,  itatlt.}  hrfff  nnhnnh  nnd  htf'th  are  tnWl- 
tiftn©],  it  snitM  Ihrv  (jumicihJ  purpciks?^  of  thnt  fllmi^KiTte 
litit*'!  in  mip\m!^  thjut  fJffttntir  f>r  tttHpItihimin  crfat^ 
urift*  an'?  spokm  rjf  in  tljc  kat  hftif  ^jfit:  and  tliat 
since  tJic  kdjithim,  Uy  almcflt  iniSv^-rpal  couseijft, 
dcfiote*  the  rrr.r(Mlilf^  tlir?  k»hcmot|i  w?<?ms  clearly 
iA  point  to  tbe  hi|ipci|icrt«niU9t  hii  «ssocl»tc  m  the 

a  Hort  'MsapiKiltititijt  ntt5  tho  dremnont^  of  tjie  Ute 
Pfofp-Bor  r^  iM  la  '*  »oh«nom  *'  and  ^  |ji?fi*tiuni,'» 
imth  ffiLtftiUy  god  vt'^Utg^^Uj. 

6  •  i5e"  l>r.  Coiifl.nf#  not*?  (  7>ttmtAti<m  nf  /«A,  p.  155) 
HI  imxmEiince  with  thf*  oplrjlcti.  H. 

^  k  nmat  traraller  [o  Sfept,  t&t  H*t.  J.  L,  ErriTis- 
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Nile.  Harmer  (OAserr.  ii.  319)  saj-s  «thoeifla 
great  deal  of  beauty  hi  the  ranging  the  deecriptioni 
of  the  behemoth  and  the  leriathan,  for  In  the 
Mosaic  pa\-ement  the  people  of  an  Eg)  ptian  barqua 
are  represented  as  darting  spears  or  some  such 
weapons  at  one  of  the  river-horses,  as  another  of 
them  is  pictured  with  two  sticking  near  his  shoulders. 
....  It  was  then  a  customary  thing  with  the  old 
Egyptians  thus  to  attack  these  animals  (see  also 
Wilkinson,  Anc.  EgypL  iii.  71);  if  so,  how  beauti- 
ful is  the  arrangement :  there  is  a  most  happy 
gradation;  after  a  grand  but  just  representation 
of  the  terribleness  of  the  river-horse,  the  Almighty 
is  represented  as  going  on  with  his  expostulations 
something  after  this  manner :  —  ^  But  dreadful  as 
this  animal  is,  barbed  irons  and  spears  have  somo- 
tunes  prevailed  against  him;  but  what  wilt  thou 
do  with  the  crocodile?  Canst  thou  fill  his  skin 
with  barbed  irons  V '  "  Ac.,  Ac.  In  the  D'thosti-otum 
Pratiestinuniy  to  which  Mr.  Hamier  refers,  there 
are  two  crocodiles,  associates  of  three  river-horses, 
which  are  represented  without  spears  sticking  in 
them,  though  they  seem  to  be  witliin  shot. 

It  has  been  said  that  some  parts  of  the  descrip- 
tion in  Job  cannot  apply  to  the  hippopotamus:  the 
20th  verse  for  instance,  where  it  is  said,  '*  the 
mountains  bring  him  forth  food."  This  passage, 
many  writers  say,  suits  the  elephant  well,  but  can- 
not be  applied  to  the  hippopotamus,  which  is  never 
seen  on  mountains.  Again,  the  24th  verse  —  "his 
nose  pierceth  through  snares  "  —  seems  to  be  spoken 
of  the  trunk  of  the  elephant,  "  with  its  extraordinary 
delicacy  of  scent  and  touch,  ratlier  tlian  to  the 
obtuse  perceptions  of  tlie  river-horse."  In  answer 
to  the  ^t  objection  it  has  been  stated,  with  great 

reason,  that  the  word  hatim  (Q^'^H)  is  not  neoee- 
sarily  to  be  restricted  to  what  we  understand  com- 
monly by  the  expression  "mountains."  In  the 
Pnenestine  pavement  alluded  to  above,  there  are 
to  be  seen  here  and  there,  as  Mr.  Harmer  has 
obsen'ed,  "hillocks  rismg  above  the  water."  In 
Ea.  xliii.  16  (margin),  the  altar  of  God,  only  ten 
cubits  high  and  fourteen  square,  is  called  "  the 
mountain  of  God."  "  The  eminences  of  F^^t, 
which  appear  as  the  mundation  of  the  Nile  de- 
creases, may  undoubtedly  be  called  fntnmlains  in 
the  poetical  language  of  Job."  But  we  think  there 
is  no  occasion  for  so  restricted  an  explanation.  The 
hippopotamus,  as  is  well  known,  frequently  leaves 
the  water  and  the  river's  bank  as  night  approaches, 
and  makes  inland  excursions  for  the  sake  of  the 
pasturage,  when  he  commits  sad  work  among  the 
growing  crops  (Hasselquist,  Trav.  p.  188).  No 
doubt  he  might  be  often  observ-ed  on  the  hill-sides 
near  the  spots  fVequented  by  him.  Again,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  "  mountains "  are  men- 
tioned by  way  of  coutrast  to  the  natural  habits  of 
aquatic  animals  generally,  which  never  go  far  fh>m 
the  water  and  the  banks  of  the  river:  but  the  behe- 
moth, though  passing  much  of  his  time  in  the 
water  and  in  "  the  covert  of  the  reed  and  fens," 
eateth  grass  like  cattle,  and  feedeth  on  the  hillsides 
in  company  with  the  beasts  of  the  field.c  There  is 
much  beauty  in  the  passages  which  contrast  the 
habits  of  the  hippopotamus,  an  amphibious  animal, 

ton,  writes  to  us  — "  The  valley  of  the  Nile  in  Upper 
Eg^'P^  >^nd  Nubia  is  in  parts  so  Tory  narrow  that  the 
mountains  approach  within  a  few  hundred  yards,  and 
even  lees,  to  the  river^s  bank  ;  the  hippopotamus  ther»- 
fbre  might  well  be  said  to  get  its  food  from  the  moon- 
tsins,  on  the  sides  of  which  it  would  grow." 
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frith  those  of  herbivorous  land-quadrupeds:  but  if 
the  elephant  lb  to  be  understood,  the  whole  descrip- 
tion is  comparatively  speaking  tame. 

With  respect  to  the  second  objection,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  marginal  reading  is  nearer  the 
Hebrew  than  that  of  the  text.  "  Will  any  take 
him  m  his  sight,  or  bore  his  nose  with  a  ginV  " 
Perhaps  this  ref^  to  leading  him  about  alive  with 
a  ring  in  his  nose,  as,  sa>-8  Kosenmiiller,  <*the 
Arabs  are  accustomed  to  lead  camels,**  and  we  may 
add  the  English  to  lead  bulls,  "  with  a  ring  passed 
through  the  nostrils."  The  expression  in  verse  17, 
^  he  bendeth  his  tail  like  a  cedar,"  has  given  occa- 
sion to  much  discussion ;  some  of  the  advocates  for 

the  dephant  maintiuning  that  the  word  zdndb  (^^^ 
may  denote  either  extremity,  and  that  here  the 
elephant's  trunk  is  intended.  The  parallelism,  how- 
ever, clearly  requires  the  posterior  appendage  to  be 
signified  by  the  term.  The  expression  seems  to 
allude  to  the  stiff,  unbending  nature  of  the  animal's 
tail,  which  in  this  respect  is  compared  to  the  trunk 
of  a  strong  cedar  which  the  wind  scarcely  moves. 

The  description  of  the  animal's  lying  under  **  the 
shady  trees,"  amongst  the  "reeds"  and  willows,  is 
pecuhariy  applicable  to  the  hippopotamus.^  It  has 
been  argued  that  such  a  description  is  equally  appli- 
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a  <<  At  every  turn  thero  occurred  deep,  still  pools, 
and  occasional  sandy  islands  densely  clad  with  lofty 
reeds.  Above  aod  beyond  these  reeds  stood  trees  of 
immense  age,  beneath  which  grew  a  rank  kind  of  grass 
on  which  the  sea-covr  delights  to  pasture  "  (0.  Cum- 
ming,  p.  297). 

*  ?I^V  Bochart  says,  «  near  thee,"  t.  e.  not'  tar 
ttom  thy  own  country.  Oesenius  and  RosenmUIler 
translate  the  word  "  pariter  atque  te."  Cary  (note  on 
L  c.)  understands  it  "at  the  same  time  as  I  made 
thee." 

e  "T^^^n,  "  grass,"  not  "  hay,"  as  the  Vulg.  has 
it,  and  some  commentators:  it  is  fW)m'the  Arabic 
wOiS^,  "  to  be  green."     The  Hebrew  word  occurs 

in  Num.  xl.  6,  in  a  limited  sense,  to  denote  "  leeks." 

^  D^f  3?  >0B™>  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  the  bones  of  the 
«eg8  more  particularly  ;  the  marrow  bones. 

«  Q^S  perhaps  here  denotes  the  rib  bones,  as  is 
probable  from  the  singular  number  btn2  7'*p!2!3 

which  appears  to  be  distributive  and  thereby  emphatic. 
See  Roaenmttll.  Sehol.  in  I.  e. 

f  "  Wth  these  apparently  combined  teeth  the  hip- 
popotamus can  cut  the  grass  as  neatly  as  if  it  were 
mown  with  the  scythe,  and  is  able  to  sever,  as  if  with 
shears,  a  tolerably  stout  and  thick  stem "  (Wood's 

Vat.  Hist.  i.  782).  DT}^  perhaps  » the  Greek  opjnj. 
See  Bochart  (ill.  722),* who  cites  Nicander  {Tieriac. 
566)  as  comparing  the  tooth  of  this  animal  to  a  scythe. 
The  next  verm  explains  the  purpose  and  use  of  the 
<*  scythe  "  with  which  Ood  has  provided  liis  creature ; 
namely,  in  order  that  he  may  eat  the  grass  of  the 
Mils. 

ff  D'*^K?*nrTri  :  <HFh  vcamSaKdi  BMpa :    sub 

umbra.  A.  Schultens,  following  the  Arabic  writers 
Baadias  »nd  Abulwalid,  was  the  first  European  com- 
mentator to  propose  "  the  lotns-tree  "  as  the  signlflca- 

Ulon  of  the  Hebrew  vSI^,  wliioh  occurs  only  in  this 
ind  the  following  verse  of  Job.    He  identifies  the 

Ssbrew  word  with  the  Arabic  JL^i  which  according 


cable  to  the  elephant;  but  this  is  hardly  the  case,  for 
though  the  elephant  is  fond  of  frequent  ablutions,  and 
is  frequently  seen  near  water>  yet  the  con$Utnt  habit 
of  the  hipp(^)otamus,  as  implied  in  verses  21,  22, 
seems  to  be  especially  made  the  subject  to  which 
the  attention  is  directed.  The  whole  passage  (Job 
xl.  15-24)  may  be  thus  literally  translated :  — 

"  Behold  now  behemoth,  whom  I  made  with  thee ;  ^ 
he  eateth  grass  c  like  cattle. 

"  Behold  now,  his  strength  is  in  his  loins,  and  his 
power  in  the  muscles  of  his  belly. 

"  He  bendeth  his  t^l  like  a  cedar :  the  sinews  of  his 
tliighs  interweave  one  with  anothtf . 

"His  bones t'  are  as  tubes  of  copper*,  his  (solid) 
bones  each  one  «  as  a  bar  of  forged  iron. 

"  He  is  (one  of)  the  chief  of  the  works  of  Chxl ;  his 
Blaker  hath  furnished  him  with  his  scythe  (tooth)./ 

"  For  the  hills  bring  him  forth  abundant  food,  and 
all  the  beasts  of  the  field  have  their  pastime  there. 

"  Beneath  the  shady  trees  9  he  lieth  down,  in  the 
covert  of  the  reed,  and  fens.A 

"  The  shady  trees  cover  tiim  with  their  shadow  ;  the 
wiUows  of  the  stream  surround  him.     « 

"  Lo !  the  river  swelleth  proudly  against  him,  yet 
he  is  not  alarmed  :  he  is  securely  confident  though  a 
Jordan  i  burst  forth  against  his  mouth. 

"  Will  any  one  capture  hhn  when  in  his  sight  ?  k 
will  any  one  bore  his  nostril  in  the  snare  ?  " 

9* 

to  some  authorities  is  another  name  fbr  the  \  Jl«m 

{sidr),  the  lotus  of  the  ancient  ^<  lotophagi,"  Zizyphus 
lotus.  It  would  appear,  however,  fh>m  Abu'Ubdli,  cited 
by  Celsius  (Hierob.  ii.  191),  that  the  Dhal  is  a  specins 
distinct  from  the  Sidr^  whk^  latter  plant  was  also 
knowa  by  the  names  Salam  and  Nabk.  Sprengel 
identifies  the  Dk^  with  the   Jigube-tree  {Zizyphus 

vulgaris).    But  even  if  it  were  proved  that  the    /H^ 

and  the  JL^  were  identical,  the  explanation  of  the 

JLo  by  Freytag,  <<  Arl>or  quie  remota  a  fluminibus 
nonnisi  pluvia  rigatur,  aliis  lotus,  Kam.  Dj."  does  not 
warrant  us  In  associating  the  tree  with  the  reeds  and 
wiUows  of  the  Nile.  Oesenius,  strange  to  say,  supposes 
the  reeds,  out  of  which  numerous  birds  are  flying  in 
the  sufctjoined  woodcut  from  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  work, 
and  which  are  apparently  intended  to  represent  the 
papyrus  reeds,  to  be  the  lote  lilies.  HLs  words  are 
<^  At  any  rate,  on  a  certain  Egyptian  monument  which 
represents  the  chase  of  the  hippopotamus,  I  observe 
this  animal  conoealing  himself  in  a  wood  of  water- 
lotuses  —  in  loti  ajuatioB  sylva  "  (Wilkinson,  Mannars 
and  Customs  J  iii.  71).  We  prefer  the  rendering  of  the 
A.  Y.  <<  shady  trees  ; "  and  so  read  the  Yulg.,  Kimchi, 
and  Aben  Ezra,  the  Syriac  and  the  Arabic,  with  Bochart 

RosenmUIler  takes  D^^vh^V,    <<  more  Aramseo  pro 

a^b^r,  ut  DS7^*5  pro  DD^^  supra  vii.  6,  et 
Ps.  ivUi.8"  (Schol.  ad  Job.  xl.  21). 

A  See  woodcut.  Compare  also  Bellonius,  quoted  by 
Bochart }  *<  Yivit  amndlnibus  et  cannlB  sacohari  et 
foliis  papyri  herb«e." 

i    ]7"1^  from  I'n'*,  «to  descend."    The  name 

of  Jordan  is  used  poetically  for  any  river,  as  the  Qreek 
poets  use  Ida  for  any  mountain  and  Achelous  for  any 
water  (Rosenmiill.  ScAol.)^  or  perhai«  in  its  original 
meaning,  as  simply  a  ^  rapid  riv^."  (See  Stanley,  S 
I*  P.  $  87.)  This  verse  seems  to  refer  to  the  inunda. 
tton  of  the  Nile. 

t  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  implied.  Compare 
in  the  case  of  Leviathan^  ch.  xU.  2,  6 ;  but  *see  also 
CaxfB  rendering,  "  He  receiveth  it  (the  river)  up  to 
his  eyes." 
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Tliit  description  agrees  in  every  porticoltt  with 
Ihe  hippopotiCnntf  which  we  ftiUy  bdieve  to  be  the 
rqiresentative  of  the  behemoth  of  Scripture. 

According  to  the  Talmad,  Behemoth  is  some 
huge  land-animal  which  daily  consumes  the  grass 
off  a.  thousand  hills;  he  is  to  luive  at  some  ftiture 
period  a  battle  with  leviathan.  On  account  of  his 
grazing  on  the  mountains,  he  is  called  **  the  bull 
of  the  high  mountains."  (See  Lewysohn,  ZooL 
det  Taimuds,  p.  355.)  "The  «&thers,'  for  the 
most  part,"  says  Caiy  (Job,  p.  402)  *<  suirounded 
the  ol^ect  with  an  awe  equally  dreadAil,  and  in  the 
behemoth  here,  and  in  tlie  leviathan  of  the  next 
shapter,  saw  nothing  bat  mystical  representaUons 
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of  the  devO;  o^ets  aeain  have  here  pietoied  to 
themselves  some  hierogiyphfe  monster  that  has  no 
real  existence;  but  these  wild  imaginations  are  sur- 
passed by  that  of  Boldndus,  who  in  the  behemoth 
aotuaUy  beholds  Christ! " 

The  skin  of  the  hippopotamus  is  cut  into  whips 
by  the  Dutch  colonists  <k  S.  Africa,  and  the  monu> 
ments  of  Egypt  testify  that  a  simihur  use  was  made 
of  the  skin  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  {Ane,  EgypL 
iii.  78).  The  inhabitants  of  S.  Africa  hokl  the 
flesh  of  the  hippopotamus  in  high  esteem;  it  is  said 
to  be  not  unlike  pork. 

The  hippopotamus  bekmgi  to  the  order  Pa^if- 
dermatOy  dass  MammaUa,  W.  H. 


Cbase  of  the  Hlppopotunus.    (WllUnsoo.) 


BE'KAH.    [Wkiohts.] 

BEL.     [Baal.] 

BEL  AND  DRAGON.  [Daniel,  Apockt- 

PHAL  ADDITIONS  TO.] 

BEXA  (37^5 :  BoAi,  and  BoA^,  and  BaXdK^ 
Gen.  xiv.  2,  8 :  Bela ;  a  swaUowing  xq)y  or  destruc- 
tion. In  the  Liber  Nonu  Htbr.^  in  St.  Jerome's 
works,  tom.  it,  it  is  corrupted  to  3aXof,  in  the 
Cod.  Reg.;  but  hi  the  Cod.  Colbert  it  is  written 
B<ixXo,*»  and  interpreted  KarttTovriatx6s  (see  P*. 
hr.  (liv.)  9,  Sept.).    Jerome  appears  to  confound  it 

with  b^?,  where  he  renders  it  ^habem,  sive 

dewran$;"    and  with    nbs,    where  he  says, 
M  BaUo,  abtorpta  sive  ifweteraia  "). 

1.  [BaXdKi  Bala.]  One  of  the  live  cities  of  the 
pbun  which  was  spared  at  the  mteroessicn  of  Lot, 

and  leeelved  the  name  of  Zoor  P5'^^)»  »maUne$t, 


L  e.  a  Uale  one  (Gen.  xiv.  2,  xix.  22).  It  Uy  on 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the 
frontier  of  Moab  and  Palestine  (Jerome  on  Is.  xv.), 
and  on  the  route  to  Egypt;  the  connection  in  which 
it  is  found.  Is.  xv.  6;  Jer.  xlviii.  34;  Gen.  xiii.  10. 
We  first  read  of  BeU  in  Gen.  xiv.  2,  8,  where  it 
is  named  with  Sodom,  Gomorrho,  Admah,  and 
Zeboiim,  as  forming  a  confederacy  under  their 
raspective  kings,  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  to  resist  the 
supremacy  of  the  king  of  Shinar  and  his  associates. 
It  is  singular  that  the  king  of  Bela  b  the  only  one 
of  the  five  whose  name  is  not  given,  and  ibis  sug- 
gests the  probability  of  Bekt  having  been  his  own 
name,  as  well  as  the  name  of  his  city,  which  may 
hare  been  so  called  from  him.  The  tradition  of  tli^ 
Jews  was  that  it  was  called  Btla  from  having  been 
repeatedly  engulfed  by  earthquakes;  and  in  the 
passage  Jer.  xlviii.  34,  «I<Vom  Zoor  even  unto 
Horonaim  (hove  they  uttered  their  voiee)  as  on 
heifer^  of  three  years  old,"  and  Is.  xv.  d,  tbc^ 


o  BoAAa  is  also  th«  LXX.'s  version  of  JStera,  Gen.       *  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  both  passages  Om 
^.2.  eiy  of  the  distressed  Moobites  is  compared  to  the  lowing 
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ibtonfly  fancied  an  alhidon  to  its  destruction  by 
three  earthquakes  (Jerome,  QuatL  Htb.  in  Gen, 
sir.)*  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  itself  in  the 
soppoaed  allusion  to  the  swailowmg  iq>  of  the  city 

by  an  earthquake,  which  V  ^^  exactly  expresses 
(Num.  xvi.  30);  but  the  repented  occurrence  of 

17  7^?  and  words  compounded  with  it,  as  names 
of  men,  rather  fiivors  the  notion  of  the  city  having 
been  caOed  Bela  from  the  name  of  its  founder. 
This  is  rendered  yet  more  probable  by  Bela  being 
the  name  of  an  Edomitish  king  in  Goi.  xxxri.  32. 
For  ftirther  information  see  De  Saulcy*s  Narrativt^ 
I.  457-481,  and  Stanley's  8.  <f  P.  286.    [Zoar.] 

2.  [Ba\<lic:  Btla,  Bale  in  1  Chr.]  Son  of  Beor, 
who  reigned  over  Edom  in  the  city  of  Diniuibah, 
eight  generations  before  Saul,  king  of  Israel,  or 
about  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  Bernard  Hyde,  fol- 
lowing some  Jewish  commentators  (Simon.  OnomatL 
142,  note),  identifies  this  Bela  with  Balaam  the  son 
of  Beor;  but  the  evidence  fh>m  the  name  does  not 
seem  to  prove  more  than  identity  of  fiuuily  and 
race.  There  is  nothing  whatever  to  guide  us  as  to 
the  age  of  Beor,  or  Boeor,  the  founder  of  the  house 
from  which  Befat  and  Balaam  sprung.  As  regards 
the  r.ame  of  Bela's  royal  or  native  city  Dinhoboh, 
which  Fiirst  and  Gesetiius  render  **  pkice  of  plunder," 
it  may  be  suggested  whether  it.  may  not  possibly 

be  a  form  of  n3n7,  the  Chaklee  for  gold,  after 
the  analogy  of  the 'frequent  Chaklee  resolution  of 
the  dagesh  forte  into  nun.  There  are  several  names 
of  places  and  persons  in  Idumea  which  point  to 
gold  as  found  there  — as  Dizahab,  Deut  i.  1, 
**  pkKe  of  gokl ;  **  Mezahab,  <*  waters  of  g<M,*'  or 
"gokl-steeams,"  Gen.  xxzvi.  89.«  Compare  Ddie- 
bris,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Tiber,  famous  for  its 
yellow  waters.  If  this  derivation  for  Dinhabah  be 
tnie,  its  Chaklee  form  would  not  be  difficult  to 
•ecoont  for,  and  would  supply  an  additional  evidence 
of  the  early  conquests  of  the  Chaldees  in  the  direction 
of  Idumea.     The  name  of  Bek's  ancestor  Beor, 

ni^Sl,  is  of  a  decidedly  Choldee  or  Aramaean  form, 

Bke  Peer  "l'^^,  Pethor  "^h??,  Rehob  inh*!,  and 
others;  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  Balaam  the 
son  of  Beor  dwelt  in  Pethor,  which  is  by  the  river 
of  the  land  of  the  children  of  his  people,  i.  e.  the 
river  Euphrates;  and  he  himself  describes  his  home 
as  being  in  Aram  (Num.  xxiL  5,  xxiii.  7).  Saul 
again,  who  rragned  over  Edom  after  Samlah,  came 
firom  Rehoboth  by  the  river  Euphrates  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
87).  We  read  in  Job's  time  of  the  Chaldaeaus 
making  incursions  into  the  land  of  Uz,  and  carrying 
off  the  camels,  and  slaying  Job's  servants  (Job  i. 
17).  In  the  time  of  Abraham  we  have  the  king 
of  Shinar  apparently  extending  his  empire  so  as  to 
make  the  kings  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea  his 
tributaries,  and  with  his  confederates  extending  his 
conquests  into  the  very  country  which  was  after- 
words the  land  of  Edom  (Gen.  xiv.  6).  Putting 
an  this  together,  we  may  conclude  with  some  con- 
fklence  that  Bela  the  son  of  Beor,  who  reigned  over 
Edom,  was  a  ChaUaean  by  buth,  and  reigned  in 
Edom  by  conquest     He  may  have  been  contem- 


of  a  heUbr  whose  calf  has  been  taken  from  her.  The 
9  of  comparison  is  vwy  frequently  omitted  in  Hebrew 
poetry. 

•  In  n^HTC,  « the  golden  city,"  Is.  xiv.  4,  the 
nading  is  donbtftal  (Oesen.  in  v.). 
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porary  with  Moses  and  Balaam.  Hadad,  of  whidi 
name  there  were  two  kings  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35,  39),  is 
probably  another  uistance  of  an  Aramaean  king  of 
Edom,  as  we  find  the  name  Benhadad  as  that  of  the 
kings  of  Syria,  or  Aram,  in  later  history  (1  K.  xx.). 
Compare  also  the  name  of  Hadad-ezer,  king  (^ 
Zobah,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Euphrates  (2 
Sam.  viii.  3,  Ac).  The  passage  Gtn.  xxxvi.  31-88, 
is  given  in  duplicate  1  Chr.  i.  43-51. 

3.  [BaXij  BaX^,  etc.:  Bela].  Eldest  son  of 
Benjamin,  according  to  Gen.  xlvi.  21,^  Num.  xxvL 
38,  1  Chr.  vii.  6,  viiL  1,  and  head  of  the  family  of 
the  Belaites.  The  houses  of  his  fimiily,  according 
to  1  Chr.  viii.  3-5,  were  Addar,  Gera,  Abibud  (read 

Ehwi  Ttn^,  fbr  n!»n'»?S),  Ablshua,  Naaman, 
Ahoah,  Shupham,  and  Haram.  Of  these  Ehud  ia 
the  most  remarkable.  The  exploit  of  Ehud  the 
son  of  Gera,  who  shared  the  peculiarity  of  so  many 
of  his  Bei^amite  brethren,  in  being  left-handed 
(Judg.  XX.  16),  in  slaying  Eglon  the  king  of  Moab, 
and  delivering  Israel  from  the  Moabitish  yoke,  is 
related  at  kn^  Judg.  iii.  14-80.  The  greatness 
of  the  victory  subsequently  obtained  may  be  meas- 
ured by  the  length  of  the  rest  of  80  years  which 
followed.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing  that  as  we 
have  Husham  by  the  side  of  BeU  among  the  kings 
of  Edom,  Gen.  xxxvL  34,  so  also  by  the  side  of 
Bela,  son  of  Bei^jamin,  we  have  the  Biei\jamite  fiim  • 
ily  of  Hushim  (1  Chr.  vii.  12),  sprung  apparently 
firom  a  foreign  woman  of  that  name,  whom  a  Ben- 
jamite  took  to  wife  fai  the  land  of  Moab  (1  Chr. 
viii.  8-11).     [Becher.] 

4.  [BoA/k;  Alex.Ba\c:  Bala.]  Son  of  Abas, 
a  Reubenite  (1  Chr.  v.  8).  It  b  remarkable  that 
his  country  too  was  **in  Aroer,  even  unto  Nebo 
and  Baal-meon;  and  eastward  he  inhabited  unto 
the  entering  in  of  the  wilderness  from  the  river 
Euphrates  "  (8,  9).  A.  C.  H. 

BB^AH.    [Bela,  8.] 

BBXAITES,  THE  C^^blin :  ^ BoX/;  [Vat- 
Alex. -Act :  J?e/aito]),Num.xxvi.38.     [Bela,  3.] 

BEL'EMTJS  (B^Xc/ios:  Baltamu$),  1  Esdr. 
ii.  16.     [Bishlam.] 

BEXIAL.  The  translators  of  our  A.  V.,  fol- 
lowing the  Vulgate,  have  fi:«quently  treated  the 

word  ^^^7^  **  *  proper  name,  and  given  it  in 
the  form  Belial,  in  accordance  with  2  Cor.  vi.  15. 
This  is  particuktfly  the  case  where  it  is  connected 

with  the  expressions  tr*^h^,  man  o/",  or  ^!^  son  of: 
in  other  uistances  it  is  translated  wicked  or  some 
equivalent  term  (Deut.  xv.  9;  Ps.  xli.  8,  ci.  3; 
Prov.  vi.  12,  xvi.  27,  xix.  28;  Nah.  i.  11,  15). 
There  can  be  no  question,  however,  that  the  won) 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  proper  name  in  the  O.  T.; 
its  meaning  is  wortJilesmesty  and  hence  itcJdesmett^ 
lawlessness.     Its  etymology  is  uncertain:  the  first 

part  *^^'21  =  mthoul;  the  second  part  has  been  va- 
riously connected  with  ^Sv  V^y  as  in  the  Vulg. 
(Judg.  xix.  22)  Belial,  id  est  absque  jugo,  in  the 
sense  of  unbridled,  rebellious ;  with  H^^,  to  as- 
cend, sa  =  wilhtmi  ascent,  th»i  is,  of  (he  lowest  con- 
dition; and  lastly  with  V?]J,  usefulness  =  wiikou 


h  In  A.  V.  '"Belah,"  tho  V  being  rendered  by  H 
Coap.  Shuah  [8;  Hibioii,  2]. 
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UBtfvlnen,  that  is,  good  for  nothing  (Gesen.  Thtr- 
9aur.  p.  209):  the  latter  appears  to  be  the  most 
probable,  not  only  m  regard  to  sense,  but  also  as 
explaining  the  unusual  fusion  of  the  two  words,  the 
^  at  the  end  of  the  one  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
other  leading  to  a  cratU^  originally  in  the  pronun> 
ciation,  and  afterwards  in  the  writing.  The  ex- 
pression ton  or  man  of  Belial  must  be  understood 
as  meaning  simply  a  worthless,  lawless  fellow  {wa- 
^dyo/ioSf  LXX.):  it  occurs  frequently  in  this  sense 
m  the  historical  books  (Judg.  xix.  22,  xx.  13;  1 
Sam.  i.  16,  ii.  12,  x.  27,  xxv.  17,  25,  xxx.  22;  2 
Sam.  xvi.  7,  XX.  1;  1  K.  xxi.  10;  2  Chr.  xiii.  7), 
and  only  once  in  the  earlier  books  (Deut.  xiii.  13). 

The  a4junct  t2^*^S  is  occasionally  omitted,  as  in 

Sara,  xxiii.  6,  and  Job  xxxiv.  18,  where  v^^bs 
stands  by  itself,  as  a  term  of  reproach.  The  later 
Hebrews  used  pcucd  and  /juop^  in  a  similar  manner 
(Matt.  V.  22):  the  latter  is  perhaps  the  most  anal- 
ogous; in  1  ^am.  xxv.  25,  Nabal  (^^^  =fiwp6s) 

is  described  as  a  man  of  Belial,  as  though  the  terms 
were  equivalent. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  term  appears  in  the  form  Be- 
Afof)  and  not  BcA(aX,  as  given  in  the  A.  V.  The 
change  of  \  into  p  was  common ;  we  have  an  in- 
stance even  in  Biblical  Hebrew  H^'^J^  (Job 
xxxviii.  32)  for  nib-TD  2  K.  xxiU.  5);  in  Chal- 
dee  we  meet  with  S^"}n  for  D'^trbn,  and  vari- 
ous other  instances;  the  same  change  occurred  in 
the  Doric  dialect  (pavpos  for  <l>av\os)i  ^^  which 
the  Alexandrine  writers  were  most  familiar.  The 
term  as  used  in  2  Cor.  vi.  15  is  generally  under- 
stood as  an  appellative  of  Satan,  as  the  ix^rsonifica- 
tion  of  all  that  was  bad:  Bcngel  {Gnomon  in  loc.) 
explains  it  of  Antichrist,  as  more  strictly  the  oppo- 
site of  Christ  (cnnntin  coUuviem  atitichinsiianam 
noiare  vuletur).  W.  L.  B. 

BELLOWS  (nCr  :  ^u^rnr^p,  LXX.).  The 
word  occurs  only  in  jer.  vi.  29,  "  The  bellows  are 
burned;"  where  their  use  is  to  heat  a  smelting 
furnace.  They  were  known  even  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  perhaps  still  earlier,  since  tlie  operations 
of  a  foundry  would  be  almost  impossible  without 
them.  A  picture  of  two  different  kinds  of  bellows, 
both  of  highly  ingenious  construction,  may  be  found 
in  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  338.  "  They  con- 
sisted," he  says,  "of  a  leather,  secured  and  fitted 
mto  a  frame,  from  which  a  long  pipe  extended  for 
3arr}'ing  the  wind  to  the  fire.     They  were  worked 


^DTtlukBeUowi.  (^.QaHaDhxA^Reeherdus  turUa  Arts 
da  Aneiens  JSfgiptiau.) 

oy  the  feet,  the  operator  standing  upon  them,  with 
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one  under  each  foot,  and  pressing  them  alternately 
while  he  pulled  up  each  exhausted  skin  with  a 
string  he  held  in  his  hand.  In  one  instance  we 
observe  from  the  painting,  that  when  the  man  left 
the  bellows,  they  were  raised  as  if  inflated  with  air; 
and  this  would  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  valve. 
The  pipes  even  in  the  time  of  Thothmes  III.,  [sup- 
posed to  be]  the  contemporary  of  Moses,  appear 
to  ha\'e  been  simply  of  x^,  tipped  with  a  metal 
point  to  resist  the  action  of  the  fire." 

Bellows  of  an  analogous  kind  were  early  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Homans.  Homer  (//.  xviii.  470) 
speaks  of  20  <ftvecu  in  the  foi^  of  Hephsestos,  and 
they  are  mentioned  frequently  by  ancient  authors 
(Diet,  of  Anl.^  art.  Follis).  Ordinary  hand-bel- 
lows, made  of  wood  and  kid's-skin,  are  used  by  the 
modem  Egyptians,  but  are  not  found  in  the  old 
paintings.  They  may  however  have  been  known, 
as  they  were  to  the  early  Greeks.  F.  W.  F. 

BELLS.  There  are  two  words  thus  translated 
in  the  A.  V.,  namely,  V'^'^5?j  Ex.  xxviii.  33  (from 
aVQ,  to  ttriU;  if«68a»w,  LXX.),  and  nSVtrx:, 
Zech.  xiv.  20  (t^  M  rhy  x^"'^^  ^^^  T»wow, 
LXX.;  A.  v.,  marg.  "bridles,"  from  b^;*,  to 
stiike). 

In  Ex.  xxviii.  '33  the  bells  alluded  to  were  the 
golden  ones,  according  to  the  Rabbis  72  in  number 
(Winer,  s.  v.  SchelUn)^  which  alternated  with  the 
three-colored  pomegranates  round  the  hem  of  the 
high-priest's  ephod.  The  object  of  them  was  "  that 
his  sound  might  be  beard  when  he  went  in  unto  the 
holy  place,  and  when  he  came  out,  that  he  die  not " 
(Ex.  xxviii.  35),  or  "  that  as  he  went  there  might 
be  a  sound,  and  a  noise  made  that  might  be  heard 
in  the  temple,  for  a  memorial  to  the  childien  of  his 
people  "  (Ecclus.  xlv.  9).  No  doubt  they  answered 
the  same  purpose  as  the  beUs  used  by  the  Brah- 
mins in  the  Hindoo  ceremonies,  and  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  during  the  celebration  of  mass  (oomp. 
Luke  i.  21).  To  this  day  bells  are  frequently 
attached,  for  the  sake  of  their  pleasant  sound,  to 
the  anklets  of  women.  [Anki.kt.]  The  little 
girls  of  Cairo  wear  strings  of  them  round  their 
feet  (Lane,  Mod  £gy/)t.  ii.  370,  and  at  Koojar, 
Mungo  Park  saw  a  dance  "in  which  many  per- 
formers assisted,  all  of  whom  were  provided  with 
little  bells  fastened  to  their  legs  and  arms." 

In  Zech.  xiv.  20  "bells  of  the  horses"  (where 
our  marg.  Vers.  foUows  the  LXX.)  is  probibly  a 
wrong  rendering.     The  Hebrew  word  is  almost  the 

same  as  C*)i?  .'?^  "&  P^  of  cymbals,"  and  at 
they  are  supposed  to  be  inscribed  with  the  words 
"  Holiness  unto  the  Lord,"  it  is  more  probable  that 
they  are  not  bells,  but  "  concave  or  flat  pieces  of 
brass,  which  were  sometimes  attached  to  horses  for 
the  sake  of  ornament"  (Jahn,  Arch.  BibL  §  96). 
Indeed    they  were    probably  the    same    as    the 

D'^3*">rTir,  fi-qvlcKoi  (Is.  iii.  18;  Judg.  viii.  21), 
ktnula  of  gold,  silver,  or  brass  used  as  ornaments, 
and  himg  by  the  Arabians  round  the  necks  of  their 
camels,  as  we  still  see  them  in  Enghuid  on  the  har- 
ness of  horses.  They  were  not  only  ornamental, 
but  useful,  as  their  tmkling  tended  to  enliven  the 
animals :  and  in  the  caravans  they  thus  served  the 
purpose  of  our  modem  sheep-bells.  The  compari- 
son to  the  Ktbhcovts  used  by  the  Greeks  to  test 
horse?  seems  out  of  pbice;  and  hence  Archbishop 
Seeker's  explanation  of  the  verse,  as  meaning  that 
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wtf-honeB  wuuk)  become  useless,  and  their  trap- 
pings  would  be  converted  to  sacred  purposes,  is 
untenable.  The  general  meaning,  as  obvious  from 
the  context,  is  that  true  religion  will  then  be  uni- 
versallj  prc^Gessed.  F.  W.  F. 

BELMAIM  (Bcxe^/x;  [Vat.]  Alex.  BtXfiaifi; 
[8m.  Afit\ficufi;  Oomp.  BeA/xat/*:]  Belma),  a 
place  which,  from  the  terms  of  the  passage,  would 
appear  to  have  been  south  of  Uothaim  (.Jnd.  vii. 
3).  Possibly  it  is  the  same  as  Bklmen,  though 
whether  this  is  the  case,  or  indeed  whether  either 
of  them  ever  had  anj  real  existence,  it  is  at  present 
impossible  to  determine.  [Judith.]  The  S}Tiac 
has  Abel-mechola.  G. 

BELLMEN  ([Kom.  Comp.]  B*Kfi4v\  [Sbi.] 
Alex.  BcAfuuy;  L^'»^  BaiKfuuv] :  Vulg.  omits), 
a  place  named  amongst  the  towns  of  Samaria  as 
fybig  between  Beth-horon  and  Jericho  (Jud.  iv.  4). 
The  Hebrew  name  would  seem  to  have  been  Abel- 
maim;  but  the  only  place  of  that  name  in  the 
O.  T.  was  for  to  the  north  of  the  locality  here 
aDuded  to.  [Auel-maim.]  The  Syriac  version 
has  Abel-meholah,  which  is  more  consistent  with 
the  context     [Abei/-meiiolah;  Belmaim.] 

G. 

BELSHAZ'ZAB  (HSWipba,    Dan.  v.  1, 

and  "^S^H^J,  vU.  1:  BaXrdffop  [Alex.  Bainar 
COD  in  Dan.  ▼.  1]:  Baltasar)^  the  last  king  of 
Bf^ylon.  According  to  the  well-known  scriptural 
narrative,  he  was  warned  of  his  coming  doom  by 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which  was  interpreted 
by  Daniel,  and  was  slain  during  a  splendid  feast  in 
his  palace.  Similarly  Xenophon  (Cyrop.  vii.  5,  3} 
tells  us  that  Babybn  was  taken  by  Cyrus  in  the 
night,  while  the  inhaliitaiits  were  engaged  in  fieast- 
ing  and  revelry,  and  that  the  king  was  killed.  On 
the  other  hand  the  narratives  of  Berosus  in  Jose- 
phutf  (c.  Apiofu  i.  20)  and  of  Herodotus  (L  184  ff.) 
difl^  from  the  above  account  in  some  important 
particulars.  Berosus  caUs  the  last  king  of  Babylon 
Nabonnedus  or  Nabonadius  {NaJbu-nU  or  Nabona- 
kit,  I.  e.  Ntbo  bleMis,  or  makes  proq)erous)j  and 
says  that  in  the  17th  year  of  his  reign  Cyrus  took 
Babylon,  the  king  ha\ing  retired  to  the  neighbor- 
ing city  of  Borsippus  or  Borsippa  (Birs-i-Ximrud), 
called  by  Niebuhr  (Led.  on  Arte.  HisL  xii.)  "the 
(^aldiestn  Benares,  the  city  in  which  the  Chaldseans 
had  their  most  revered  objects  of  religion,  and  where 
they  cultivated  their  science.*'  Being  blockaded  in 
that  city,  Nabonnedus  surrendered,  his  life  was 
spared,  and  a  principality  or  estate  given  to  him  in 
Carmania,  where  he  died.  According  to  Herodotus 
the  last  king  was  called  I^b^netus,  a  name  easy  to 
reconcile  with  the  Nabonnedus  of  Berosus,  and  the 
Nabannidochus  of  Megasthenes  (Euseb.  Prcep. 
Evany,  ix.  41).  Cyrus,  after  defeatmg  Labynetus 
in  the  open  field,  appeared  before  Babylon,  within 
which  the  besieged  defied  attack  and  even  block- 
ade, as  they  had  walls  300  feet  high,  and  76  feet 
thick,  formmg  a  square  of  15  miles  to  a  side,  and 
had  stored  up  previously  several  years'  provision. 
But  he  took  Uie  city  by  drawing  off  for  a  time  the 
waters  of  the  Euphrates,  and  then  marching  in 
with  his  whole  army  along  its  bed,  during  a  great 
Babyk)nian  festival,  while  the  people,  feding  per- 
fectly secure,  were  scattered  o\et  the  whole  city  in 
reckkss  amusement.  These  discrepandes  have 
btely  been  cleared  up  by  thp  discoveries  of  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson;  and  the  histories  of  profietne 
writers,  for  from  oontnMlicting  the  Scriptural  narr»- 
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tive,  are  shown  to  exphdn  and  confirm  it.  In  1854 
he  deciphered  the  inscriptions  on  some  cylind<as 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Um-Qeer  (the  ancient  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees),  containing  memorials  of  the  works 
executed  by  Nabonnedus.  From  these  inscriptions 
it  appears  that  the  eldest  ¥m  of  Nabonnedus  was 
called  Bel-shar-eEar  and  admitted  by  bis  fiither  to 
a  share  in  the  government.  This  name  is  com- 
pounded of  Bel  (Uie  Babylonian  god),  Shar  (a  hi»g\ 
and  the  same  termination  as  in  Nabopolassar,  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, ^.,  and  is  contracted  into  Belahaz- 
zar,  just  as  Neriglissar  (again  with  the  same  ter- 
mination) is  formed  from  Nergal-eharezar.  In  a 
communication  to  the  Athenieum,  No.  1377,  Sir 
Henry  Hawlinson  says,  **  we  can  now  understand 
how  Belshazzar«  as  joint  king  with  his  fother,  may 
have  been  governor  of  Babylon,  when  the  city  was 
attacked  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  and  may  have  perished  in  the  assault 
which  followed;  while  Nabonnedus  leading  a  force 
to  the  relief  of  the  place  was  defeated,  and  obliged 
to  take  refUge  in  Borsippa,  capitulating  after  a 
short  resistance,  and  being  subsequently  assigned, 
according  to  Berosus,  an  honorable  retirement  in 
Carmania.'*  In  accordance  with  this  view  we 
arrange  the  last  Chaldsean  kings  as  follows: — Neb- 
uchadnezzar, his  son  Evil-merodacb,  Neriglissar, 
Laborosoarchod  (his  son,  a  boy,  killed  in  a  conspir- 
acy), Nabonnedus  or  Labjuetus,  and  Belshazzar. 
Herodotus  says  that  Labynetus  was  the  son  of 
Queen  Nitocris;  and  Megasthenes  (Euseb.  Chr. 
Amu  p.  60)  teUs  us  that  he  succeeded  Laborosoar- 
chod, but  was  not  of  his  fiuuily.  KafiayylBoxoi^ 
iwoliuKywri  $aai\^  irpo<HiKoyTd  oi  ovScV.  In 
Dan.  V.  2,  Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  the  fother  of 
Belshazzar.  This  of  course  need  only  mean  grand- 
fother  or  ancestor.  Now  Neriglissar  usurped  the 
throne  on  the  murder  of  Evil-merodach  (Iteros.  ap. 
Joseph.  Apion.  i.):  we  may  therefore  well  suppose 
that  on  the  death  of  his  son  Lalorosoarchod,  Neb- 
uchadnezzar*B  fiimily  was  restored  in  the  person  of 
Nabonnedus  or  Labynetus,  possibly  the  son  of  that 
king  and  Nitocris,  and  father  of  Belshazzar.  The 
chief  objection  to  this  supposition  would  be  that 
if  Neriglissar  married  Nebuchadnezzar's  daughter 
(Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  21)  [20,  lMdot*s  ed.],  Nabon- 
nedus would  through  her  be  connected  with  laboro- 
soarchod. This  difficulty  is  met  by  the  theory  of 
Rawlinson  (Herod.  Essay  >'iii.  §  25),  who  connects 
Belshazzar  with  Nebuchadnezzar  through  his  mo- 
ther, thinking  it  probable  that  Nabu-nahit,  whom 
he  does  not  consider  rdated  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
would  strengthen  his  position  by  marrying  the 
daughter  of  that  king,  who  would  thus  be  Bdsbaz- 
zar's  maternal  grand&ther.  A  totally  different 
view  is  taken  by  Marcus  Niebuhr  (Gesdiichte  As- 
mr't  und  Babtts  seit  PhuL,  p.  91),  who  considers 
Belshazzar  to  be  another  name  for  Evil-merodach, 
the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  He  identifies  their 
characters  by  comparing  Dan.  v.  with  the  language 
of  Berosus  about  Evil-merodach,  vpo<rriis  rcoy 
irpaypAmv  iiv6ptas  icaU  iuatXym-  He  considers 
that  the  capture  of  Babylon  described  in  Daniel, 
was  not  by  the  Persians,  but  by  the  Medes,  imder 
Astyages  (>.  e.  Darius  the  Mede),  and  that  between 
the  reigns  of  Evil-merodach  or  Belshazzar,  and  Ne- 
riglissar, we  must  insert  a  brief  period  during  which 
Babybn  was  subject  to  the  Medes.  This  solves  a 
difficulty  as  to  the  age  of  Darius  (Dan.  v.  31;  cf. 
Rawlinson,  Essay  iii  §  11),  but  most  people  will 
probably  prefer  the  actual  facts  discovered  by  Sir 
Henry  RawUnson  to  the  theory  (though  douhUesa 
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very  ingeniouB)  of  Niebuhr.     On  Rawlinson's  view, 
Bdahazzar  died  b.  c.  638,  on  Niebuhr'a  b.  c.  559. 

G.  E.  L.  C. 
BELTESHAZZAB.     [Daniel.] 
BEN  (15  [mn]:  LXX.  oraito:  Ben),  a  Levite 
"of  the  second  degree,"  one  of  the  porters  ap- 
pointed by  David  to  the  service  of  the  ark  (1  Chr. 
XV.  18). 

BENA1AH  [3  syl]  PHJJ?  and  n;32  = 
6wft  by  Jah : .  Bava/as :  Banalas)^  the  name  d  wet- 
era!  Israelites:  — 

L  Benaiahu;  the  son  of  Jehoiada  the  chief 
priest  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  5),  and  therefore  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  though  a  native  of  Kabzed  (2  S:un.  xxiii. 
SO;  1  Chr.  xi.  22),  in  the  south  of  Judah;  set  by 
David  (1  Chr.  xi.  26)  over  his  body-guard  of  Chere- 
thites  and  Pelethites  (2  Sam.  viii.  18;  1  R.  i.  38; 
1  Chr.  xviii.  17;  2  Sam.  xx.  23)  and  occupying 
a  middle  rank  between  the  first  three  of  the  Gil^ 
borim,  or  "  mighty  men,"  and  the  thirty  "  valiant 
men  of  the  armies"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  22,  23;  1  Chr. 
d.  25,  xxui.  6;  and  see  Kennicott,  Diss.  p.  177). 
The  exploits  which  gave  him  this  rank  are  nar- 
rated in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20,  21;  1  Chr.  xi.  22.  He 
was  captain  of  the  host  for  the  third  month  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  5). 

Benaiah  remained  fiuthfUl  to  Solomon  during 
Adonijah's  attempt  on  the  crown  (1  K.  i.  8,  10),  a 
matter  in  which  he  took  part  in  his  official  capacity 
as  commander  of  the  king's  body-guard  (1  K.  i.  32. 
38,  44);  and  after  Adonijah  and  Joab  had  both 
been  put  to  death  by  his  hand,  he  was  raised  by 
Sok)mon*into  the  place  of  the  latter  as  commander- 
lU-chief  of  the  whole  army  (ii.  85,  iv.  4). 

Benaiah  appears  to  have  had  a  son,  called  after 
his  grand&ther,  Jehoiada,  who  succeeded  Ahitho- 
phel  about  the  person  of  the  king  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
34).  But  this  is  possibly  a  copyist's  mistake  for 
>*  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada." 

. 2.  \yB3L  Alex.  om.  in  2  Sam.;  Vulg.  in  2  Sam. 
and  1  Chr.  xi.  Baniia.']  Benaiah  the  Pirathon- 
pte;  an  Ephi-aimite,  one  of  David's  thirty  mighty 
men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30;  1  Chr.  xi.  31),  and  the  cap- 
tain of  the  eleventh  monthly  course  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
14). 

3.  [In  1  Chr.  xv.  18,  Bovo/a.]  Benaiahu:  a 
Levite  in  the  time  of  David,  who  "  played  with  a 
psaltery  on  Alamoth  "  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20,  xvi.  6). 

4.  [1  Chr.  XV.  24,  Bavoto;  Vat.  Alex.  FA. 
Bavai.]  Benaiahu;  a  priest  in  the  time  of  Da- 
vid, appointed  to  blow  the  trumpet  before  the  ark 
(1  Chr.  XV.  24,  xvi.  6). 

6.  [Vat.  om.]  Benaiah;  a  Levite  of  the  sons 
of  Asaph  (2  Chr.  xx.  14). 

6.  [Vat.  eovoi  jSoKoioy.]  Benaiahu;  a  Le- 
vite in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  one  of  the  "  overseers 

(D^7'*Py )  of  offerings  "  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

7.  [A^at.  om.;  Alex.  Bavaia:  Banaia.l  Be- 
naiah; one  of  the  "princes"  (D*S**t273)  of  the 
bmilies  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

8.  Benaiah  ;  four  laymen  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
who  had  taken  strange  wives..  [Bovoia:  Vulg.  1, 
Banea ;  3,  Battens ;  4,  Banaia.]  1  (Ear.  x.  25). 
[Baaxias.]  2  (Ezr.  x.  30).  [Naidus.]  3  (Ezr. 
K.  35),  and  4  (x.  43).     [Banaias.] 

9.  Benaiahu;  fether  of  Pelatiah,  "a  prince  of 
the  people  "  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  (xi.  1, 13). 

^EN-AM'MI  09^15,  son  of  my  kindred). 


BENE^KEBEM 

the  son  of  the  younger  daughter  of  Lot,  and  the 
progenitor  of  the  Ammonites  (Gen.  xix.  38).  The 
reading  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  differs  from  the 
Hebrew  text  by  inserting  the  name  of  Ainmon  as 
well  as  the  exclamation  which  originated  it:  koI 
^KcUco'c  rh  ovofia  avrov  *AfifiiLy  \4yovaa  Tihi 
yivovs  fiov  [Alex.  KfAfiay  o  vios  rov  ytvovs  fiou\ : 
Ammon,  id  tstJiUmpcpuU  mei. 

BEN'E^-BB^AK  (|T53^33  [»on$of  Ughi^ 
ninff  or  of  Barak]:  Bwaificucdr;' Alex,  hayrifia- 
poK-  ti  Bane  el  Barach:  Syr.  't^t  ^\ "^h  one 

of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  mentioned  only  in 
Josh.  xix.  45.  The  paucity  of  information  which  we 
possess  regarding  this  tribe  (omitted  entirely  frt>m 
the  lists  in  1  Chr.  ii.-viii.,  and  only  one  family 
mentioned  in  Num.  xx^*!.)  makes  it  impossible  to 
say  whether  the  "sons  of  Berak  "  who  gave  their 
name  to  this  place  belonged  to  Dan,  or  were,  as  we 
may  perhaps  infer  from  the  name,  earlier  settlers 
dispossessed  by  the  tribe.  The  reading  of  the 
Syriac,  Baal-debac,  is  not  confirmed  by  any  other 
version.  By  Eusebius  the  name  is  divided  (comp. 
Vulg.),  and  BapoKol  is  said  to  have  been  then  a 
\'illage  near  Azotus.  No  trace  has  been  found  of 
it.  G. 

*  Knobd  (Joiua,  p.  471)  identifies  it  with  Ibn 
Abrak,  an  hour's  distance  ftt>m  el-YehMiyeh  (Je- 
hud),  according  to  Scholz  {Reise,  p.  256).       A. 

BEN'E-JA'AKAN  (IP??  '*52,  chUdien 
{9on$\  of  Jaakan  [perh.  iagnciotu,  wise,  Fiirst] : 
BoMoia;  Alex.  BatuKW-  Benefaacan),  a  tribe  who 
gave  their  name  to  certain  wells  in  the  desert  which 
formed  one  of  the  halting-places  of  the  Israelites 
on  their  journey  to  Canaan.  [Beeroth  Bene- 
JAAKAN.]  In  Num.  xxxiii.  31,  32,  the  name  is 
given  in  fJie  shortened  form  of  Bene-jaakan.  The 
tribe  doubtless  derived  its  name  ftx>m  Jaakan^  the 
son  of  Ezer,  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (1  Chr.  i.  42), 
whose  name  is  also  given  in  Genesis  as  Akan. 
[Akan;  Jakan.] 

The  situation  of  these  wells  has  not  been  yet 
identified.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  ( Onom,  Beroih 
fL  Jacin,  'Icutflfi)  the  spot  was  shown  10  miles 
fix>m  Petra  on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  Bobinson 
suggests  the  small  fountain  et-Taiyibeh,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Pass  er-Rxib&y  under  Petra,  a  short 
distance  frx>m  the  Arabah.  The  word  Beeroth, 
however,  suggests  not  a  spring  but  a  group  of  ar- 
tificial wdls. 

In  the  Targ.  Ps.  Jon.  the  name  is  given  in  Num- 
bers as  Aktha,  Snp?  ^"^Nn.  G. 

BEN'E^KEa^EM  (C^P  "^J^,  ihe  children 
[sons]  of  the  East),  an  :^)pellation  given  to  a  people, 
or  to  peoples,  dwelling  to  the  east  of  Palestine.  It 
occurs  in  the  foUowing  passages  of  the  O.  T.:  (1.) 
Gen.  xxix.  1,  "Jacob  came  into  the  land  of  the 
people  of  the  East,"  in  which  was  therefore  reck- 
oned Haran.  (2.)  Job  i.  3,  Job  was  "  the  greatest 
of  all  the  men  of  the  East"  [Job].  (3.)  Judg. 
vi.  3,  33,  vii.  12,  viii.  10.  In  the  first  three  pas- 
sages the  Bene-Kedem  are  mentioned  together  with 
the  Midianites  and  the  Amalekites;  and  in  the 
fourth  the  latter  peoples  seem  to  be  included  in  this 
common  name :  "  Now  Zebah  and  Zahnunna  [were] 
in  Karkor,  and  their  hosts  with  them,  about  fiileen 
thousand  [men],  all  that  were  left  of  all  the  hosta 
of  the  children  of  the  East"  In  the  evei.ts  to 
wUch  these  passages  of  Judges  relate,  we  find  a 
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sQiioQi  nfocnoe  to  the  language  tpoken  by  these 
eaatera  tribes,  which  was  understood  by  Gideon  and 
his  servant  (o:  one  of  them)  as  they  listened  to  the 
talk  in  the  camp;  and  fi:om  this  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  they  spoke  a  dialect  intelligible  to  an  Israelite: 
an  inference  bearing  on  an  a&nity  of  race,  and 
thence  on  the  growth  of  the  Semitic  languages. 
(4.)  1  K.  ir.  30,  "  Solomon's  wisdom  excelled  the 
irisdom  of  all  the  children  of  the  East  country.'* 
(6.)  Is.  zi.  14;  Jer.  xlix.  28;  Ez.  xxv.  4, 10.  From 
the  first  passage  it  is  difficult  to  deduce  an  argu- 
ment, but  the  other  instances,  with  their  contexts, 
are  highly  important.  In  Kzekiel,  Animon  is  de- 
livered to  the  "  men  of  the  East,"  and  its  city 
Rabbah  is  prophesied  to  become  "a  stable  for 
camelsy  and  the  Ammonites  a  couching-place  for 
Jlocks ; "  referring,  apparently,  to  the  hs^its  of  the 
wandering  Arabs;  while  ** palaces"  and  "dwell- 
ings," abo  mentioned  and  thus  rendered  in  the  A. 
v.,  may  be  better  read  *' camps''  and  "ten^." 
The  words  of  Jeremiah  strengthen  the  supposition 
just  mentioned:  "Concerning  Kedar,  and  con- 
Mining  Hazor,  which  Nebuchadrezxar  king  of 
Babyk)n  shall  smite,  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Arise  ye, 
go  up  to  Kedar,  and  spoil  the  men  of  the  East. 
Their  ttnis  and  their  Jlocka  shall  they  take  away: 
they  shall  take  to  themselves  their  curtains  [i.  e. 
tento],  and  all  their  vessels,  and  their  camels.'' 

Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  extension  of  the 
appdiation  of  Bene-Kedem;  some  (as  Rosenmiiller 
and  Winer)  holding  tlu^  it  came  to  signify  the 
Arabs  generally.  From  a  consideration  of  the  pas- 
sages above  cited,  and  that  which  makes  mention 
of  the  land  of  Kedem,  Gen.  xxv.  6  [Isiimael], 
we  think  (with  Geseidus)  that  it  primarily  signified 
the  peoples  of  the  Arabian  deserts  (east  of  Puestine 
and  Lower  Egypt),  and  chiefly  the  tribes  of  Tsh- 
mael  and  of  Keturah.  extending  perhaps  to  Meso- 
potamia and  Babylonia  (to  which  we  may  suppose 
Kedem  to  apply  in  Num.  xxiii.  7,  as  well  as  in  Is. 
H.  6);  and  that  it  was  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Arabs  and  their  country  generally.  The  only  pos- 
itive instance  of  this  lattor  signification  of  Kedem 
occurs  in  Gen.  x.  30,  where  "  Sephar,  a  mount  of 
the  East^^'  is  by  the  common  agreement  of  scholars 
situate  in  Southern  Arabia  [Arabia;  Sephar]. 

In  the  O.  T.  2np,  with  its  coi^ugate  forms, 
seems  to  be  a  name  of  the  peoples  otherwise  called 
Bene-Kedenu  and  with  the  same  limitations.  The 
nme  may  be  observed  of  if  dncroX^  in  the  N.  T. 
(Matt.  U.  1  ff.).     c^':.  ^:?,  D^n  \1|  ^nr, 

Dl!^.  ^'^f.y  »nd  r^";.  (in  the  passages  above  re- 
ferred  to),  are  translated  by  the  LXX.  and  in  the 
Vulg.,  and  sometimes  transcribed  (KcS^/a)  by  the 
former;  except  LXX.  in  1  K.  iv.  80,  and  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  in  Is.  ii.  6,  where  they  make  Kedem  to 
relate  to  ancient  time.  E.  S.  P. 

BENHA'DAD  [more  correctly  Ben-hadad] 
("TirT",5,  son  oflTadad:  wi^f  "AJep:  Benadad), 
the  name  of  three  kings  of  Damascus.  Hadad  or 
AdadwoB  a  Syrian  god,  probably  the  Sun  (Macrob. 
Saturnalia^  i.  23),  still  worshipped  at  Damascus  in 
the  time  of  Josqphus  {AnL  ix.  4,  6),  and  finom  it 
several  Syrian  names  are  derived,  as  Hadadezer, 
.  e,  ffatbd  has  helped.  The  '^  son  of  Hadad;' 
liierefore,  means  worshipper  of  Hadad.  Damascus, 
after  having  been  taken  by  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  5, 
6),  was  deUvered  from  sul^jeotum  to  his  successor 
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by  ReeoD  (1  K.  xi.  24),  who  "  was  an  adveiMry  to 
Israel  all  the  days  of  Sobmon." 

Bbnhadad  I.  was  either  son  or  grandson  to 
ReEon,  and  in  his  time  Damascus  was  supreme  in 
Syria,  the  various  smaller  kingdoms  which  sur- 
rounded it  being  grldually  absorbed  into  its  terri- 
tory. Benhadad  must  have  been  an  energetic  and 
powerfbl  sovereign,  and  his  alliance  was  courted 
both  by  Baasha  of  Israel  and  Asa  of  Judah.  He 
finally  doeed  with  the  latter  on  receiving  a  large 
amount  of  treasure,  and  conquered  a  great  part  of 
the  N.  of  Israel,  thereby  enabling  Am  to  pursue 
his  victorious  operations  in  the  S.  From  1  K.  xx. 
34,  it  would  appear  that  he  continued  to  make  war 
upon  Israel  in  Omri's  time,  and  forced  him  to 
niake  "streets"  in  Samaria  for  Syrian  residents. 
[Ahab.]     This  date  is  b.  c.  950. 

Benhadad  IL,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  also 
king  of  Damascus.  Some  authors  call  him  grand- 
son, on  the  ground  that  it  was  unusual  in  antiquity 
for  the  son  to  inherit  the  fiither's  name.  But  Ben- 
hadad seems  to  have  been  a  religious  title  of  the 
Syrian  kings,  as  we  see  by  its  reappearance  as  the 
name  of  Hazad's  son,  Boihadad  III.  Long  wars 
with  Israel  characterized  the  reign  of  Benhadad  II., 
of  which  the  earlier  campaigns  are  described  under 
Ahab.  His  power  and  the  extent  of  his  dominion 
are  proved  by  the  thirty-two  vassal  kings  who  ae  • 
companied  him  to  his  first  siege  of  Samaria.  Some 
time  after  the  death  of  Ahab,  prolMtbly  owing  to 
the  difficulties  in  which  Jehoram  of  Israel  was  in- 
volved by  the  rebellion  of  Moab,  Benhadad  renewed 
the  war  with  Israel,  and  after  some  minor  attempts 
which  were  firustrated  by  Elisha,  attacked  Samaria 
a  second  time,  and  pressed  the  siege  so  closely  that 
there  was  a  terrible  iaiuine  in  the  city,  and  atrocities 
were  committed  to  get  food  no  less  revolting  than 
those  which  Josephus  relates  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus.  But  when  the  Syrians  were  on  the  very 
point  of  success,  they  suddenly  broke  up  in  the 
night  in  oonsequence  of  a  sudden  panic,  under  which 
they  fiinded  that  assistance  was  coming  to  Israel 
from  Egypt  or  some  Canaanitisli  cities  as  Tyre  or 
Ramoth.  Jehoram  seems  to  have  followed  up  this 
unhoped-for  deliverance  by  successful  ofiensive  oper- 
ations, rince  we  find  from  2  K.  ix.  1  that  Kamoth 
in  Gilead  was  once  more  an  Israelltish  town. 
[Ahab.]  Soon  after  Benhadad  fell  sick,  and  sent 
Uazad,  one  of  his  chief  officers,  with  vast  presents, 
to  consult  Elisha,  who  happened  to  be  in  Damascus, 
as  to  the  issue  of  his  malady.  Elisha  replied  that 
the  sickness  was  not  a  mortal  one,  but  that  still  be 
would  certainly  die,  and  he  announced  to  Hazael 
that  he  would  be  his  successor,  with  tears  at  the 
thought  of  the  misery  which  he  would  bring  on 
Israel.  On  the  day  after  Hazael's  return  BenliadlMl 
was  murdered,  but  not,  as  is  commonly  thought 
from  a  cursory  reading  of  2  K.  viii.  15,  by  IlazaeL 
Such  a  supposition  is  hardly  consistent  with  Hazael's 
character,  would  involve  Elisha  in  the  guilt  of  hav- 
ing suggested  the  deed,  and  the  introduction  of 
Hazael's  name  in  the  latter  clause  of  ver.  15  can 
scarcely  be  accounted  for,  if  he  is  also  the  subject 
of  the  first  clause.  Ewold,  from  the  Hebrew  text 
and  a  general  consideration  of  the  clu^iter  {Gesck, 
des  V.  /.  iii.  523,  note),  thinks  that  one  or  more 
of  Benhadad's  own  servants  were  the  murderers: 
Calmet  {Fragm.  vii.)  believes  that  the  wet  doth 
which  caused  his  death,  was  intended  to  efllbct  his 
cure.  This  view  he  supports  by  a  reference  to 
Bruce^s  TVarelSy  iii.  83.  Hazad  succeeded  him 
perhaps  because  he  had  no  m  tural  heirs,  and  with 
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Um  expired  the  dynasty  founded  by  Renm.  Ben- 
badad's  death  was  about  b.  c.  890,  and  be  must 
have  ragned  some  30  yean. 

Beniiadad  III.,  son  of  the  above-mentioned 
Hazad,  and  his  successor  on  the  throne  of  Syria. 
His  reign  was  disastrous  for  Damascus,  and  the 
vast  power  wielded  by  his  &ther  sank  into  insig- 
nificance. In  the  striking  language  of  Scripture, 
"  Jehoahaz  [the  son  of  Jehu]  beeought  the  Lord,  and 
the  Lord  hearkened  unto  him,  for  he  saw  the  oppres^ 
lion  of  Israel,  because  the  king  of  Syria  oppressed 
them;  and  the  Lord  gave  Israel  a  savior"  (2  K. 
xiii.  4,  5).  This  savior  was  Jeroboam  II.  (cf.  2 
K.  xiv.  27),  but  the  prosperity  of  Israel  began  to 
revive  in  the  reign  of  his  father  Jehoash,  the  son 
of  Jehoabaz.  When  Benhadad  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Hazael,  Jehoash,  in  accordance  with  a 
prophecy  of  the  dying  Elisha,  recovered  the  cities 
which  Jehoahaz  had  lost  to  the  Syrians,  and  beat 
him  in  Aphek  (2  K.  xiii.  17)  m  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon,  where  Ahab  had  already  defeated  Benhadad 
II.  [Ahab.]  Jehooah  gained  two  more  victories, 
but  did  not  restore  the  dominion  of  Israel  on  the 
£.  of  Jordan.  This  glory  was  reserved  (or  his  suc- 
cessor. The  date  of  Benhadad  III.  is  b.  c.  840. 
His  misfortunes  in  war  are  noticed  by  Amos  i.  4. 

G.  E.  L.  C. 

BBN-HAIL  (b^n-lS,  son  of  the  host,  i.  c. 

warrior:  Benhail)y  one  of  the  "princes"  0 j?^) 
whom  king  Jehoshaphat  sent  to  teach  in  the  cities 
of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7).  The  LXX.  translates, 
robs fiyovfi4yovs ainov  Ka\  robs  viob s  r& y 
ivyar&y, 

BEN-HA'NAN  (Un-l^  [ton  of  the  tnerdr- 
fut\ :  vihs  *€Ufd;  Alex,  [wioy]  Ayay'-  /&«  ffanan)^ 
son  of  Shimon,  in  the  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20). 

BBNI'NIT  (••)3'^34l  [our  son] :  Bovoi/dt;  [Vat. 
FA.  B€yict/jL€ty »]  Alex.  Bayovai<i^ ;  [Aid.  Bav- 
ouyed;  Comp.  Bayovyt'-]  Baninu)^  a  Levite;  one 
of  those  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neb.  X.  13  [14]). 

BEN'JAMIN  (r*:;^:?:  Btyiofxiy,  B€ytcf 
luly:  Benjamin).  L  The  youngest  of  the  children 
of  Jacob,  and  the  only  one  of  the  thirteen  (if  indeed 
there  were  not  more:  comp.  "all  his  daughters," 
Gen.  xxxvii.  35,xlvi.  7),  who  was  bom  in  Palestine. 
His  birth  took  place  on  the  road  between  Bethel 
and  Bethlehem,  a  short  distance  —  "a  length  of 
earth  "  — from  the  latter,  and  his  mother  Rachel 
died  in  the  act  of  giving  birth  to  him,  naming  him 
with  her  last  breath  Ben-oni,  "  son  of  my  sorrow  " 
(comp.  1  Sam.  iv.  19-22).  This  was  by  Jac6b 
changed  into  Bei^amin  {Binyarmn)  (Gen.  xxxv. 
16-18). 

The  name  is  worthy  some  attention.  From  the 
terms  of  the  story  it  would  appear  to  be  implied 
that  it  was  bestowed  on  the  child  in  opposition  to 
the  desponding,  and  probably  ominous,  name  given 
him  by  his  dying  mother,  and  on  this  assumption 
it  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  "  Son  of  the  right 
hand,"  i.  e.   fortunate,   dexterous,   Felix;  as  if 

]^D^13.  This  interpretation  is  inserted  in  the 
text  of  t}ie  Tulgate  and  the  margin  of  the  A.  V. 
and  has  the  support  of  Gesenius  {The$.  219).  On 
the  other  hand  the  Samaritan  Codex  gives  the  name 

*ii  an  altered  form  at  H*^  ^  ^3D,  son  of  days,  u  e. 
son  of  ijiy  old  age  (comp.  Gen.  xliv.  20),  which  is 
idoptod  ly  Philo,  Aben-Ezra,  and  others.     Both 
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these  interpretations  are  of  comparatively  late  date^ 
and  it  is  notorious  that  such  explanatory  gknses 
are  not  only  often  invented  k>ng  subsequently  to 
the  original  record,  but  are  as  often  at  variance 
with  the  real  meamng  of  that  record.  The  meaning 
given  by  Josephus —  lih  r^y  iv'  avrS  y€yofi4yTiy 
hUytiv  if  fiTfrpl  (AnL  i.  21,  §  3)  —  is  completely 
diffbrent  from  either  of  the  above.  However  this 
may  be,  the  name  is  not  so  pointed  as  to  agree  with 
any  interpretation  founded  on  "son  of"  —  being 

32,  and  not  !3!3.  Moreover  m  the  aciljectlval  forms 
of  the  word  the  first  syllable  is  generally  suppressed, 

as  '*r?';"^i??  or  ''r??^^  'Si  «.  f'  "sons  of 
Yemini,"  for  sons  of  Benjamin;  ^^p"^  tr>\ 
"man  of  Yemini,"  for  man  of  Bei^amin'(l  Sam. 
ix.  1;  Esth.  ii.  6);  ^P'^D^  Vv^N  ^nd  of  Yemini 
for  land  of  Benjamin  (1  Sam',  ix.  4);  as  if  the 
patriarch's  name  had  been  originally  1^^^  Yamin 
(comp.  Gen.  xlvi.  10),  and  that  of  the  ^be  Yemin- 
ites.  These  a4jectival  forms  are  carefully  preserved 
in  the  LXX.  [In  Judg.  iii.  15  and  1  Sam.  ix.  1 
the  A.  y.  reads  in  the  margin  "son  of  Jemini," 
and  "  son  of  a  man  of  Jemini."] 

Until  the  journeys  of  Jacob's  sons  and  of  Jacob 
himself  into  Egypt  we  hear  nothing  of  Benjamin, 
and  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  those  well-known 
narratives  disclose  nothing  beyond  the  very  strong 
affection  entertained  towards  him  by  his  &ther  and 
his  whole-brother  Joseph,  and  the  relation  of  fond 
endearment  in  which  be  stood,  as  if  a  mere  darling 
child  (comp.  Gen.  xliv.  20),  to  the  whole  of  his 
family.  Even  the  harsh  natures  of  the  elder 
patriarchs  relaxed  towards  him.  But  Bei\jamiu 
can  hardly  have  been  the  "  lad "  which  we  com- 
monly imagine  him  to  be,  for  at  the  time  that  the 
patriarchs  went  down  to  reside  in  Egypt,  when 
"  every  man  with  his  house  went  with  Jacob,"  ten 
sons  are  ascribed  to  Benjamin,  —  a  larger  number 
than  to  any  of  hb  brothers,  —  and  two  of  these, 
from  the  plural  formation  of  their  names,  were 
themselves  apparently  families  (Gen.  xlvi.  21).« 

And  here,  little  as  it  is,  closes  all  we  know  of  the 
life  of  the  patriarch  himself;  henceforward  the  his- 
tory of  Benjamin  is  the  history  of  the  tribe.  And 
up  to  the  time  of  the  entrance  on  the  P^mised 
Land  that  history  is  as  meagre  as  it  is  afterwards 
full  and  interesting.  We  know  indeed  that  shortly 
after  the  departure  finom  Egypt  it  was  the  smallest 
tribe  but  one  (Num.  1.  36;  comp.  verse  1);  that 
during  the  march  its  position  was  on  the  west  of 
the  tabernacle  with  its  brother  tribes  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  (Num.  ii.  18-24).  We  have  the 
names  of  the  "  captain  "  of  the  tribe,  when  it  set 
forth  on  its  long  march  (Num.  ii.  22);  of  the 
"ruler"  who  went  up  with  his  fellows  U>  spy  out 
the  land  (xiii.  9) ;  of  the  families  of  which  the  tribe 
consisted  when  it  was  marshalled  at  the  great  halt 
in  the  plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan-Jericho  (Num. 
xxvi.  38-41,  63),  and  of  the  "prince"  who  was 
chosen  to  assist  in  the  dividing  of  the  land  (xxxiv. 
21).  These  are  indeed  preserved  to  us.  But  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  what  were  the  characteristics 
and  behavior  of  the  tribe  which  sprang  from  the 
orphan  darling  of  his  fiither  and  brothers.  No 
touches  of  personal  biography  like  those  with  which 


a  According  to  other  lists,  some  of  these  "  children " 
would  eeem  to  have  been  grandchildren  (comp.  Nmn 
xxtL  88-41 ;  1  Chr.  vii.  6-12,  viil.  1). 
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«e  are  fiirored  concerning  Ephnum  (1  Chr.  Tii.  20- 
2J):  no  record  of  zeal  for  Jehovah  like  Levi  (Ex. 
uxiL  26):  no  evidence  of  special  bent  as  in  the 
case  of  Kisuben  and  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.).  The  only 
foreshadowing  of  the  tendencies  of  the  tribe  which 
was  to  produce  Ehud,  Saul,  and  the  perpetrators 
of  the  doMl  of  Gibeah,  is  to  be  found  in  the  jHrophetic 
gleam  which  lighted  up  the  dying  Jacob,  "  Benja- 
min shall  ravin  as  a  wolf:  in  the  morning  he  shall 
devour  the  prey,  and  at  night  he  shall  divide  the 
spoU"  (Gen.  xlix.  27). 

The  proximity  of  Bei^amin  to  Ephraim  during 
the  march  to  the  Promised  Land  was  maintained 
in  the  territories  aUotted  to  each.  Benjamin  lay 
immediately  to  the  soutii  of  Ephraim  and  between 
him  and  Judah.  The  sitiution  of  this  territory 
was  highly  favorable.  It  formed  almost  a  paral- 
lelogram, of  about  26  miles  in  length  by  12  in 
bTKulth.  Its  eastern  boundary  was  the  Jordan,  and 
from  thence  it  extended  to  the  wooded  district  of 
Kirjath-jearim,  a  point  about  eight  miles  west  of 
Jerusalem,  while  in  the  other  direction  it  stretched 
from  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  under  the  **  Shoulder 
of  the  Jebusite "  on  the  south,  to  Bethel  on  the 
north.  Thus  Dan  interreped  between  Beigamin 
and  the  Philistines,  while  the  communications  with 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  were  in  their  own  power. 
On  the  south  the  territory  ended  abruptly  with  the 
steep  sbpes  of  the  hill  of  Jerusalem;  on  the  north 
it  melted  imperceptibly  into  the  possessions  of  the 
friendly  Ephraim.  The  smallness  of  this  district, 
hardly  larger  than  the  county  of  Middlesex  [Eng.], 
was,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  compen« 
sated  for  by  the  excellence  of  the  land  (8i^  r^y  ttjs 
yris  kptrfiVi  AnL  v.  l).a  In  the  degenerate  state 
of  modom  Palestine  few  traces  remidn  of  this  ex- 
cellence. But  other  and  more  enduring  natural 
peculiarities  remain,  and  claim  our  recognition, 
rendering  this  possession  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able among  those  of  the  tribes. 

(1.)  Tfa^  general  level  of  this  part  of  Palestine 
is  very  high,  not  less  than  2000  feet  above  the 
maritime  plain  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  one 
side,  or  than  3000  feet  above  the  deep  valley  of  the 
Jordan  on  the  other,  besides  which  this  general 
level  or  plateau  is  surmounted,  in  the  district  now 
under  consideration,  by  a  large  number^  of  emi- 
nences —  defined,  rounded  hills  —  almost  every  one 
of  which  has  borne  some  part  in  the  history  of  the 
tribe.  Many  of  these  hUls  carry  the  fact  of  their 
existence  in  their  names.  Gibeon,  Gibeah,  (jeba 
or  Gaba,  all  mean  "hiU;  "  Ramah  and  Kamathaim, 
»' eminence;"  Mizpeh,  "watch-tower;"  while  the 
"ascent  of  Beth-horon,"  the  "cliff  Rimmon,"  the 
"  pass  of  Michmash  "  with  its  two  "  teeth  of  rock," 
all  testify  to  a  country  eminently  broken  and  hilly. 

The  special  associations  which  belong  to  each  of 
these  emiueuoes,  whether  as  sanctuary  or  fortress, 
many  of  them  arising  from  the  most  sturring  ind- 
(tents  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  will  be  best 
examined  under  the  various  separate  heads. 


o  A  trace  of  the  pasture  lands  may  be  found  in  the 
mentiou  of  the  '<  herd"  (I  Sam.  zi.  5);  and  possibly 
others  in  the  names  of  some  of  the  towns  of  Beq^amin  : 
3UI  hap-Parah,  "  the  cow  ;  '*  Zelah-ha-eleph,  "  the  ox- 
rib  "  (Josh.  XTiii.  23,  28). 

b  It  is  perhaps  hardly  fondfbl  to  ask  if  we  may  not 
secoruat  in  this  w»y  for  the  curious  prevalence  among 
the  names  of  the  towns  of  Bei^jamln  of  the  titles  of 
trAet.  Ha-Awlm,  the  Avites ;  Zemaraim,  the  Ze- 
narites ;  ha-Ophni,  the  Ophnite  ;  Ghephar  ha-Am< 
aonai,  the  village  of  the  Ammonites ;  barJebusl,  the 
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(2.)  No  less  important  than  these  eniincooes  are 
the  torrent  beds  and  ravines  by  which  the  nppei 
country  breaks  down  into  the  deep  tracts  on  each 
side  of  it  They  formed  then,  as  they  do  still,  the 
only  mode  of  access  from  either  the  plains  of  Philia- 
tla  and  of  Sharon  on  the  west,  or  the  deep  valley 
of  the  Jordan  on  the  east^ —  the  latter  steep  and 
predpitous  in  the  extreme,  the  former  more  gndual 
in  their  declivity.  Up  these  western  passes  swarmed 
the  Philistines  on  their  incursions  during  the  times 
of  Samud  and  of  Saul,  driving  the  fint  king  of 
Israd  right  over  the  higher  district  of  his  own  tribe 
to  Gilgal  in  the  hot  recesses  of  the  Arabah,  and 
establishing  themselves  over  the  face  of  the  countrt 
from  Michmash  to  Ajalon.  Down  these  same  defiloi 
they  were  driven  by  Saul  after  Jonathan's  victorious 
exploit,  just  as  in  earlier  times  Joshua  had  chased 
the  Ganaanites  down  the  long  hill  of  Beth-horon, 
and  as  centuries  after  the  forces  of  Syria  were 
chased  by  Judas  Maccabseus  (1  Macc.iii.  16-24). 

The  passes  on  the  eastern  side  are  of  a  much 
more  difficult  and  intricate  character  than  those 
on  the  western.  The  prindpal  one,  which,  now 
unfrequented,  was  doubtless  in  andent  times  the 
main  ascent  to  the  interior,  leaves  the  Arabah 
l>eliind  the  site  of  Jericho,  and  breaking  through 
the  barren  hills  with  many  a  wild  bend  and  steep 
slope,  extends  to  and  indeed  beyond  the  very 
central  ridge  of  the  table-land  of  Benjamin,  to 
the  foot  of  the  eminence  on  which  stand  the  ruins 
of  Birehy  the  ancient  Beeroth.  At  its  lower  part 
this  valley  bears  the  name  of  Wady  Fikcdrj  but 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  length  it  b  called  Wadi/ 
Suwemit.  It  is  the  main  access,  and  fit>m  its  cen- 
tral ravine  branch  out  dde  valleys,  conducting  to 
Bethd,  Michmash,  Gibeah,  Anathoth,  and  other 
towns.  After  the  fiall  of  Jericho  this  ravine  must 
have  stood  open  to  the  victorious  Israelites,  as  their 
natural  inlet  to  the  country.  At  its  lower  end 
must  have  taken  place  the  repulse  and  subsequent 
victory  of  Ai,  wi^  the  conviction  and  stoning  of 
Achan,  and  through  it  Joshua  doubtless  hastened 
to  the  relief  of  the  Gibeonites,  and  to  his  memora- 
ble pursuit  of  the  Ganaanites  down  the  pass  of 
Beth-horon,  on  the  other  side  of  the  territory  of 
Benjamin. 

Another  of  these  passes  is  that  which  since  the 
time  of  our  Saviour  has  been  the  regular  road  be- 
tween Jaicho  uid  Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

Others  lie  f^ulher  north  by  the  mountain  which 
bears  the  traditional  name  of  Quarantania;  first  up 
the  foce  of  the  cliff,  afterwards  less  steep,  and 
finally  leading  to  Bethd  or  Taiyibeh,  the  ancient 
Ophrah  (Rob.  i.  670). 

These  intricate  ravines  may  well  have  harbored 
the  wild  beasts,  which,  if  the  derivation  of  the 
names  of  several  places  in  this  locality  are  to  be 
trusted,  originally  haunted  the  district  —  zeboim, 
hyenas  (1  Sam.  xiiL  18),  shual  and  shaalbim^ 
foxes  or  jackals  (Judg.  i.  35;  1  Sam.  xiii.  17), 
qfalon^  gazdles.<^ 


Jebnsite,  —  are  all  among  the  names  of  places  in  Ben- 
jamin ;  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  in  these  names 
is  preserved  the  memorj  of  many  an  ascent  of  the 
wild  tribes  of  the  desert  from  the  sultry  and  open 
plains  of  the  low  level  to  the  fresh  air  and  secure 
ftstnesses  of  the  upper  district. 

c  The  subject  of  the  connection  between  the  topog^ 
raphy  nt  Beu)amtn  and  the  events  which  took  pkee 
there  is  treated  in  the  most  admirable  nwoser  in  the 
4tb  chapter  of  Mr.  Stanley's   SUtai  ami  Pnuxtinf 
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Snch  wore  the  limits  and  such  the  ehancier  of 
the  possession  of  Ber\jamiii  as  fixed  by  those  who 
rMiginally  divided  the  land.  But  it  could  not  hate 
beoi  long  before  they  extended  their  limits,  since  in 
the  early  lists  of  1  Chr.  viii.  we  find  mention  made 
of  Bei^amites  who  built  Lod  and  Ono,  and  of 
others  who  were  founders  of  A^alon  (12,  13),  all 
which  to^rns  trere  beyond  the  spot  named  above  as 
the  westernmost  point  in  their  boundary.  These 
places  too  were  in  their  possession  after  the  return 
from  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  35). 

The  contrast  between  the  warlike  character  of 
the  tribe  and  the  peaceful  image  of  its  progenitor 
has  been  already  noticed.  That  fierceness  and 
power  are  not  kas  out  of  proportion  to  the  small- 
DOSS  of  its  numbers  and  of  its  territory.  This 
comes  out  in  many  scattered  notices,  (a.)  Benja- 
min was  the  only  tribe  which  seems  to  have  pur- 
sued archery  to  any  purpose,  and  their  skill  in  the 
bow  (1  Sam..xx.  20,  36;  2  Sam.  i.  22;  1  Chr.  vlu. 
40,  xii.  2;  2  Chr.  xvii.  17)  and  the  sling  (Judg.  xx. 
16)  are  celebrated,  {b.)  When,  after  the  first  con- 
quest of  the  country,  the  nation  began  to  groan 
under  the  miseries  of  a  foreign  yoke,  it  is  to  a  man 
of  Benjamin,  Ehud  the  son  of  Gera,  that  they  turn 
for  deliverance.  The  story  seems  to  imply  that  he 
accomplished  his  purpose  on  Egk>n  with  less  risk, 
owing  to  his  pro&;iency  in  the  peculiar  practice  of 
using  his  left  hand,  a  practice  apparently  confined 
to  Be^jamites,  though  by  them  greatly  empk>yed 
(Judg.  iii.  15,  and  see  xx.  16;  1  Chr.  xiL  2).  (c.) 
Baanah  and  Rechab,  '*the  sons  of  Kimmon  the 
Beerothite  of  the  children  of  Benjamin,**  are  the 
only  Israelites  west  of  the  Jordan  named  in  the 
whole  history  as  captains  of  marauding  predatory 

« bands  "  (D'*T2)13),  and  the  act  of  which  they 
wereguihy  —  themurderof  the  head  of  their  house 
—  hardly  needed  the  swnmary  vengeance  inflicted 
on  them  by  David  to  testify  the  abhorrence  in 
which  it  must  have  been  held  by  all  Orientals  how- 
ever warlike.  {cL)  The  dreadful  deed  recorded  in 
Judg.  xix.  though  repelled  by  the  whole  country, 
was  unhesitatingly  adopted  and  defended  by  Ben- 
|amin  with  an  obstinacy  and  spirit  truly  extraor- 
dinary. Of  their  obstinacy  there  is  a  remarkable 
trait  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  7-18.  Though  Soul  was 
not  only  the  king  of  the  nation,  but  the  head  of 
the  tribe,  and  David  a  member  of  a  fiunily  which 
had  as  yet.  no  claims  on  the  friendship  of  Bei\jamin, 
yet  the  B^amites  resisted  the  strongest  appeal  of 
Saul  to  betray  the  movements  of  David,  and  after 
those  movements  had  been  revealed  by  Doeg  the 
Edomite  (worthy  member — as  he  must  have  seemed 
to  them  —  of  an  accursed  race!)  they  still  firmly 
refused  to  lift  a  hand  agfdnst  those  who  had  as- 
sisted him. 

And  yet  —  to  return  to  the  deed  of  Gibeah  —  in 
one  or  two  of  the  expressions  of  that  antique  and 
simple  narrative  —  the  phrase  "Bei\jamin  my 
brother  "  —  the  anxious  inquiry,  "  what  shall  we  do 
for  wives  for  them  that  remain?  '*  —  and  the  en- 
treaty to  be  &vorable  to  them  "  for  our  sakes  *'  — 
we  seem  to  hear  as  it  were  an  echo  of  those  terms 
of  fond  afiection  which  have  given  the  son  of  Ra- 
thd*s  grief  so  distinct  a  place  in  our  minds. 

Very  much  of  the  above  article  la  drawn  from  that 
source. 

a  A  fidr  argument  in  Ikvor  of  Uie  received  chro- 
nology of  the  book  of  Judges  may  be  drawn  firom  this 
drcumstance — since  no  shorter  period  would  have 
oeen  loffldent  for  the  tribe  to  have  recovered  [from] 


BENJAMIN 

That  frightful  transaction  was  indeed  a  criakft  la 
the  history  of  the  tribe:  the  narrative  undoubtedly 
is  intended  to  convey  that  the  six  hundred  who 
took  refiige  in  the  clifiT  Kimmon,  and  who  were 
afterwards  provided  with  wives  partly  from  Jabesh 
Gilead  (Judg.  xxi.  10),  partly  from  Shiloh  (xxi. 
21),  were  the  only  survivors.  A  bug  interval  must 
have  elapsed  between  so  abject  a  condition  and  the 
culminating  point  at  which  we  next  meet  with  the 
tribe.« 

Several  circumstances  may  have  conduced  to  its 
restoration  to  that  place  which  it  was  now  to  as- 
sume. The  Tabernacle  was  at  Shiloh  in  Ephraim 
during  the  time  of  the  last  Judge;  but  the  Aik 
was  in  Benjamin  at  Kiijath-jearim.  Ramah,  the 
official  residence  of  Samuel,  and  containing  a  sanc- 
tuary greatly  frequented  (1  Sam.  ix.  12,  Ac.), — 
Mizpeh,  where  the  great  assemblies  of  **  all  Israel  ** 
took  place  (1  Sam.  vii.  5),  —  Bethel,  perhaps  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  sanctuaries  of  Palestine,  and 
Gibeon,  specially  noted  as  "  the  great  high  place  ** 
(2  Chr.  i.  3),  were  all  in  the  land  of  Bei^amin. 
These  must  gradually  have  accustomed  the  pec^le 
who  resorted  to  these  various  places  to  associate  the 
tribe  with  power  and  sanctity,  and  they  tend  to 
elucidate  the  anomaly  which  struck  Saul  so  forcibly, 
"  that  all  the  desire  of  Israel "  should  have  beeo 
fixed  on  the  house  of  the  smallest  of  its  tribes 
(1  Sam.  ix.  21). 

The  struggles  and  contests  which  followed  the 
death  of  Said  arose  from  the  natural  unwillingness 
of  the  tribe  to  relinquish  its  position  at  the  head  of 
the  nation,  especially  in  favor  of  Judah.  Had  it 
been  Ephraim,  the  case  might  have  been  difi*erent, 
but  Judah  had  as  yet  no  connection  with  the  hcuse 
of  Joseph,  and  was  besides  the  tribe  of  David,  whom 
Saul  had  pursued  with  such  unrelenting  enmity. 
The  tact  and  sound  sense  of  Abner,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  these  difficulties,  though  he 
himself  Mi  a  victim  in  the  very  act  of  accomplish- 
ing his  purpose,  and  the  proposal  that  David  should 
be  "king  over  Israel*'  was  one  which  ^ seemed 
good  to  the  whole  house  of  Benjamin,'*  and  of 
which  the  tribe  testified  its  approval,  and  evinced 
its  good  foith,  by  sending  to  the  distant  capital  of 
Hebron  a  detachment  of  3000  men  of  the  "  brethren 
of  Saul"  (1  Chr.  xii.  29).  StiD  the  insults  of 
Shimei  and  the  insurrection  of  Sheba  are  indications 
that  the  soreness  still  existed,  and  we  do  not  hear 
of  any  cordial  co(  peration  or  firm  union  between 
the  two  tribes  until  a  cause  of  common  quarrel 
arose  at  the  disruption,  when  Rehoboam  assembled 
it  all  the  house  of  Judah  with  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
to  fight  against  the  house  of  Israel,  to  bring  the 
kingdom  again  to  the  son  of  Solomon  *'  (1  K.  xii. 
21;  2  Chr.  xi.  1).  Possibly  the  seal  may  have 
been  set  to  this  by  the  fiftct  of  Jeroboam  having 
just  taken  possession  of  Bethd,  a  city  of  Bei^amin, 
for  the  calf-worship  of  the  northern  kingdom  ^  (1 
K.  xii.  29).  On  the  other  hand  Rehoboam  forti- 
fied and  garrisoned  several  cities  of  Benjamin,  and 
wisely  dispersed  the  members  of  his  own  ffunily 
through  them  (2  Chr.  xi.  10-12).  The  alliance 
was  forther  strengthened  by  a  covenant  solemnly 
undertaken  (2  Chr.  xv.  9),  and  by  the  employment 


such  almost  total  extermination,  and  to  have  reached 
the  numbers  and  Ibrce  Indicated  in  the  lists  of  1  Chr. 
xii.  1-8,  vU.  6-12,  vlU.  1-40. 

6  Bethel,  however,  was  on  the  very  boundary  Une 
and  centuries  before  this  date  was  inhabited  by  both 
Bphraimltes  and  Bedlamites  (Judg.  xix.  16). 
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of  Bo^*'*^^  ^  ^^  poutions  in  the  umy  of  Ju- 
dsh  (2  Chr.  xvii.  17).  But  what  above  all  must 
hate  contributed  to  strengthen  the  alliance  was  the 
fiMt  that  the  Temple  was  the  common  property  of 
both  tribes.  Thie,  it  was  founded,  erected,  and 
endowed  by  princes  of  **  the  house  of  Judah,"  but 
the  city  of  "the  Jebusite''  (Josh,  xviii.  28),  and 
the  whole  of  the  ground  north  of  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom,  was  m  the  lot  of  Benjamin.  In  this  lat- 
ter &ct  is  literally  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Moses 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  12) :  Beiyamin  "  dwelt  between  **  the 
*« shoulders"  of  the  ravines  which  encompass  the 
Holy  City  on  the  west,  south,  and  east  (see  a  good 
treatment  of  this  point  in  Blunt's  Uncks.  CoMd- 
^ieneeSj  pt.  II.  §  xvii.). 

Henceforward  the  history  of  Bei\}amin  becomes 
merged  in  that  of  the  southern  kingdom.  Thai 
the  tribe  still  retained  its  individuality  is  plain  from 
the  constant  mention  of  it  in  the  various  censuses 
taken  of  the  two  tribes,  and  on  other  occasions, 
and  also  from  the  lists  of  the  men  of  Beigamin 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.;  Neh.  vii.) 
and  took  possession  of  their  old  towns  (Neh.  xi.  31- 
35).  At  Jerusalem  the  name  must  have  been  al- 
ways kept  ali\-e,  if  by  nothing  else,  by  the  name  of 
^  the  high  gate  of  B^amin  **  (Jer.  xx.  2).    [Jeru- 
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But  though  the  tribe  had  thus  given  up  to  a 
certain  degree  its  independent  existence,  it  is  clear 
that  the  ancient  memories  of  their  house  were  not 
allowed  to  fade  from  the  recollections  of  the  Ben- 
)amite8.  The  geneak^  of  Saul,  to  a  late  date,  is 
carefully  preserved  in  the  lists  of  1  Chr.  (viii.  83« 
40,  ix.  3;M4);  the  name  of  Kish  recurs  as  the 
&ther  of  Mordecai  (Esth.  ii.  5),  the  honored  deliv- 
erer of  the  nation  from  miseries  worse  than  those 
threatetieJ  by  Nahash  the  Ammonite.  But  it  was 
reserved  for  a  greater  than  these  to  close  the  line  of 
this  tribe  in  the  sacred  history.  The  royal  name 
once  more  appears,  and  "  Said  who  also  is  called 
Paul  **  has  left  on  record  under  his  own  hand  that 
he  was  *^  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin." It  is  perhaps  more  than  a  mere  &ncy  to 
note  how  remarkably  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  tribe  are  gathered  up  in  his  one  person.  There 
was  the  fierceness,  in  hk  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians; and  there  were  the  obstinacy  and  persistence, 
which  made  him  proof  against  the  tears  and  prayers 
of  his  converts,  and  "  r»dy  not  to  be  bound  only, 
but  also  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus" 
(AcU  xxL  12,  13).  There  were  the  force  and 
vigor  to  which  natural  difSculties  and  confined 
circumstances  formed  no  impediment;  and  bstly, 
there  was  the  keen  sense  of  the  greatness  of  his 
house,  in  his  proud  reference  to  his  forefiither 
"  Saul  the  son  of  Cis,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  no  nobler  hero  could  be  found 
U)  close  the  rolls  of  the  worthies  of  his  tribe — no 
prouder  distinction  could  be  desired  for  Benjamin 
than  that  of  having  produced  the  first  judge  of  its 
nation,  the  first  king,  and  finally,  when  Judaism 
gave  place  to  Christianity,  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
GentOes. 

2.  [Btyiofify;  Vat.  Alex,  -/iciy.]  A  man  of  the 
tribe  of  Beqiamin,  son  of  Bilhan,  and  the  head  of 
A  fiunily  of  warriors  (1  Chr.  vii.  10). 

3.  [Biina/jLty;  Vat.  Alex.  FA.  -fitiy.]  One  of 
the  **sons  of  Harim;  "  an  Israelite  in  the  time  of 
Bd»»  who  bad  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  82). 

G. 


BEN^JAMIN,  High  gate,  or  gate,  or 

O'V^yn  '3  npir),  Jer.xx.2,xxxvu.l3,xxxviil. 
7;  Zech.  xiv.  10.     [Jkkusalkm.] 

*BBN'JAMITE  (^D'^pn^J*  Judg.  xix.  16; 
1  Sam.  ix.  21,  xxU.  7;  2  Sain',  xvl.  11;  1  K.  u.  8; 
1  Chr.  xxvii.  12;  Ps.  vii.,  title;  with  the  arUcle, 

"*rD'*n  15,  Judg.  m.  16;  2  Sam.  xvi.  11,  xix. 

16  (Heb.  17);  LXX.  vihs  rod  *Ic/ifW,  r.  'U/xiyal- 
ow,  T.  •l€>uj'^  vihs  Bwiofdy,  etc. ;  Vulg.  JiUm  Jem 

im;^^2^C^  tr^'S-lS,  u/bj   iiyiphs  *U/uyaiov, 

flius  vin  Jemini,  1  Sam.  ix.  1;  —  '*?'*?^  ^'^^9 
ay^p  6  *Ufity(f  etc,  nV  Jttnineus,  etc.,  2  Sam.  xx. 
1;  Esth.  U.  6;  — pDjJ2,  Btytofily,  etc.,  Bmja 

min,  etc.,  Judg.  xx.  35,  86,  40,  43;  — V^?"*  *!«" 
fiiy^  Vat.  Icuceifi,  Alex.  0  UfifiycuoSt  Jemnij  1 
Sam.  ix.  4),  an  appellation  of  the  descendants  of 
Benjamin.  On  the  Hebrew  forms  noted  abo\'e,  see 
Ben  J  AM  I.N,  p.  276.  A 

BE'NO  0:^  [hu  son]:  LXX.  translates  v2o(: 
Benno)^  a  Levite  of  the  sons  of  Merari  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  26,  27). 

BBN-CNI  (N'^^n?,  9on  of  my  sorrow,  or 
of  my  itrength,  I.  e.  of  my  last  effort,  Hiller,  Onom. 
300,  &c. :  vihs  oHvyris  fiov  '•  Betumi,  id  estJiUus  doio" 
ris  met'),  the  name  which  the  dying  Rachel  gave  to 
her  newly-born  son,  but  which  by  his  father  was 
changed  into  Benjamii*  {G&a.  xxxv.  18). 

BEN-ZCHETHCnnV-^li:    „/^j    z^^^. 

Alex,  [vtoi]  Zmx^'  Benzoketh),  h  name  occurring 
among  the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20). 
The  passage  appears  to  be  a  fhigment,  and  as  if 
the  name  of  a  son  of  the  Zoheth  just  mentioned  had 
originally  foUowed.     A.  V.  foUows  Vulgate. 

BE'ON  (]V3l  :  Baidy;  Alex.  $afM:  Beon\  a 
place  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (Num.  xxxli.  3),  doubt- 
less a  contraction  of  Baai^meon  (comp.  ver.  38). 

BE'OR  (n'l!72l  [a  torch]:  Bf(&p;  [Alex.  ir. 
1  Chr.  Bai«p:]  Bitar).  L  The  fiither  of  Bela, 
one  of  the  early  Edomite  kings  (Gen,  xxxvi.  32* 
1  Chr.  i.  43). 

2.  [Vat  Bat»f>y  Bcwp.]  Father  of  Balaam 
(Num.  xxii.  6,  xxiv.  3,  15;  xxxi.  8;  Josh.  xiii.  22, 
xxiv.  9;  Mic.  vi.  5).  He  is  called  Bosor  in  the 
N.  T.     [Bela.] 

BE'RA  (V"n|l  [son,  or  Ml  eva=wicked]:  Vafc. 
[Rom.]  and  Alex.BoXAci;  Joseph.  BaXJJis'  Bara\ 
king  of  Sodom  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the 
five  kings  under  Chedoriaomer  (Gien.  xiv.  2;  also 

17  and  21). 

BEBA'CHAH  C^^^?  [hUssingy.Btpxla; 
[Vat  FA.  Btpxtta;  Alex.  fiapaxM']  BararJia), 
a  Beiyamite,  one  of  "  Saul's  brethren,"  who  at- 
tached himself  to  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xu.  3). 

BERA'CHAH,  Valley  of  (np7|l  pr^V 
[mlley  of  blessing] :  KotXhs  Evkoylas-  vaUis  ben- 
edictioms),  a  valley  (Joseph,  two  KoiKoy  icol  (btr 
payy<&9r}  T6iroy)  in  which  Jehoshaphat  and  his 
people  assembled  to  "bless**  Jehovah  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  hosts  of  Moabites,  Ammonites, 
and  Mehunim  who  had  come  against  them,  and 
which  from  that  fact  acquired  its  name  of  "the 
vaUey  of  blessmg"  (2  Chr.  xx.  26).  The  pbce  is 
remarkable  as  Aimishing  one  of  the  ktest  instvioei 
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in  the  O.  T.  of  a  name  bestowed  in  ooDseqiMBoe  of 
an  oocuireooe  at  the  spot. 

The  name  of  BereikiU  (i^aJoo)  still  sur- 

fivee,  attached  to  ruins  in  a  valley  of  the  same 
name  lying  between  TtlaVa  and  the  main  road  from 
Bethlehem  to  Hebron,  a  position  corresponding^  ac- 
curately enough  with  the  locality  of  the  battle  as 
described  in  2  Chr.  xx.  (Rob.  iii.  275 :  the  discov- 
ery is  due  to  Wolcott;  see  Ritter,  Jordan^  635.) 
It  must  not  be  confounded  with  Capharbarucha, 
now  probably  Bini  Naim^  an  eminence  on  very  high 
groimd,  3  or  4  miles  east  of  Hebron,  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  tradition- 
ally the  scene  of  Abraham's  intercession  for  Sodom. 
The  tomb  of  Lot  has  been  shown  there  since  the 
days  of  Mandeville  (see  Iceland,  685;  Kob.  L  489- 
91).  O. 

BERACHFAH  (^n^?;?3,  Berechiahu  [Je- 
hovah trill  blfss] :  Bapax^^'  Barachia)^  a  Gershon- 
ite  Levite,  feither  of  Asaph  the  unger  (1  Chr.  vi. 
89).  [The  name  is  written  ^*  Berechiah  *'  in  some 
eds.  of  the  A.  Y.     See  Bekechiaii  6.] 

BERAIAH  [3syl.]  (H^S^S  {whom  I  crt- 
ated] :  Bopoid:  Darma\  son  of  Shimhi,  a  chief 
man  of  Bei\jamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  21). 

BERE'A  (Bfpoia:  [fierow]).  1.  A  city  of 
Macedonia,  to  which  St.  Paul  retired  with  Silas 
and  Timotheus,  in  the  course  of  his  first  visit  to 
Europe,  on  being  persecuted  in  Thessalouica  (Acts 
xvii.  10),  and  from  which,  on  being  again  perse- 
cuted by  emissaries  fnm  lliessabnica,  he  withdrew 
to  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Athens 
(t&.  14,  15).  The  community  of  Jews  must  have 
been  considerable  in  Berea,  and  their  character  is 
described  in  very  favorable  terms  {ib.  11).  Sopater, 
one  of  St.  Paul's  missionary  companions,  was  from 
this  place  (BcpoKuos,  Acts  xx.  4).  He  accom- 
panied the  apostle  on  his  return  from  the  second 
visit  to  Europe  (i6.);  and  he  ^>pears  to  have  pre- 
viously been  with  him,  in  the  course  of  that  second 
visit,  at  Corinth,  when  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  (Rom.  xvi.  21). 

Berea.  now  called  Verria  or  Kara-Verrid,  is 
fully  described  by  Leake  {Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii. 
290  ff.),  and  by  0)U8m^ry  ( Voyage  dans  la  Mace- 
doine,  i.  69  ft,).  Situated  on  Uie  eastern  slope  of 
the  Olyn^pian  mountain-range,  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  water,  and  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  pkun  of  the  Axius  and  Haliacmon,  it 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  towns  in 
Rumili,  and  has  now  15,000  or  20,000  inhabitants. 
A  few  ancient  remains,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Byzan- 
tine, still  exist  here.  Two  roads  are  laid  down  in 
the  Itineraries  between  Thessalonica  and  Berea, 
one  passing  by  Pella.^  St.  Paul  and  his  compan- 
ions may  have  travelled  by  either  of  them.  Two 
roads  also  connect  Berea  with  Dium,  one  passing 
by  Pydna.  It  was  probably  from  Dium  that  St. 
Paul  sailed  to  Athens,  leaving  Silas  and  Timotheus 
behind :  and  possibly  1  Thcss.  iii.  2  refers  to  a  jour- 
ney of  Timotheus  from  Berea,  not  from  Athens. 
[TiMOTfiY.]  The  coin  in  Akerman's  Numitmatic 
Ittustrations  of  the  N.   T.  p.  46,  is  erroneously 

a  •  The  "  Notes  on  Macedonia  ♦♦  (Bibl.  San.  xi.  880) 
by  the  late  Rev.  Gi^rard  M.  Dodd,  who  was  a  mis- 
sionary at  ThMsnlonira,  describe  minutely  the  route 
between  that  city  and  Berea.  The  population  of  Berea 
Is  oiveritated  in  the  article  above.  Mr.  Dodd  says  that 
It  is  "6000;  about  200  Jews,  1500  Turks,  and  the 
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assigned  to  the  Macedonian  Berea,  and  beloi.91  to 
the  fbDowing. 

2.  [Vulg.  om.]  The  modem  j4£(7:yM,  mentioned 
in  2  Mace.  xiii.  4  in  connection  with  the  invasion 
of  Judsea  by  Antiochus  Eupator,  as  the  scene  of 
the  miserable  death  of  Menelaus.  This  seems  to 
be  the  city  in  which  Jerome  says  that  certain  per- 
sons lived  who  possessed  and  used  St.  Matthew's 
Hebrew  (^ospd  {De  Hr.  JUuiL  c.  3). 

3.  [Bk'rea]  (B«f>^o:  [Berea])^  a  place  in  Ju- 
daea, apparently  not  very  fiir  from  Jerusalem,  where 
Bacchides,  the  general  of  Demetrius,  encamped 
shortly  before  the  engagement  in  which  Judas  Mac- 
cabseus  was  slain  (1  Mace.  ix.  4.  See  Joseph.  Ani. 
xu.  11,  §  1).  J.  S.  H. 

BERECHI'AH  C^^^?":?  and  n;?^5 
[JehotHih  will  bless]:  Bapayia'^  \y^'  Bapaycu^] 
Barachias).  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  ZcrubMbel, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  royal  iamily  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  iii.  20). 

'2.  [Vat.  Neh.  iii.  30,  Bnpxfta,  ^'  l^^  Bopa- 
Ycia.]  A  man  mentioned  as  the  father  of  Meshul- 
lam  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  walls  <^  Jerusa- 
lem (Neh.  iii.  4,  30;  n.  18). 

3.  [Vat.  BofKxyctl  Alex.  Bapaxias'  Barachia,] 
A  Levite  of  the  hue  of  Elkanah  (1  Chr.  ix.  16). 

4.  [Barachias.]  A  doorkeeper  for  the  ark  (1 
Chr.  XV.  23). 

6.  [Bapaxiat;  Vat  Zaxapias-]  Berechiahu, 
one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  in 
time  of  king  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12). 

6.  Berechiahu,  father  of  Asaph  the  singer  (1 
Chr.  XV.  17).     [Berachiah.] 

7.  [Bapaxias.]  Berechiahu,  father  of  Zech- 
ariah  the  prophet  (Zech.  i.  1,  also  7).  [Here  A 
V.  ed.  1611  reads  "  Barachiah."]  G. 

BE^ED  (1T:5  [hail]:  BaptH:  Barad).  1. 
A  place  in  the  south  <^  Palestine,  between  which 
and  Kadesh  lay  the  well  Lachai-roi  (Gen.  xvi.  14). 
The  name  is  variously  given  in  the  ancient  versions : 

Peshito,  Gadar,  ij-^?  =  Gerar;  Arab. /ored; 
(>0,  probably  a  mere  corruption  of  the  Hebrew 

name;  Onkelos,  Chagra^  ^"J^T  (elsewhere  em 
I^yed  in  the  Targunis  finr  **  Shur; "  can  it  be  con- 
nected with  Hagar,  "»3n,  '^"l^n?);  P8.^onathan, 

ChahUza,  ^^  v^ '?7»  *•  «•  ^  "Elvm,  "IJ^otwa  of 
Ptolemy  and  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  now  d-Kk^ 
lasaK,  on  the  Hebron  road,  about  12  miles  south 
of  Beer-sheba  (Rob.  i.  201,  2;  Stewart,  205;  Re- 
land,  755).  We  have  the  testimony  of  Jerome 
( Vita  S,  Hilarioms)  that  Elusa  was  called  by  iU 
inhabitants  BareCy  which  would  be  an  easy  coiTnp> 

tion  of  Bered,  1  being*  read  for  1.  Chahitza  is 
the  name  elsewhere  given  in  the  Arabic  version  for 
"  Shur  "  and  for  "  Gerar." 

2.  [Vat  om.:  Bared.]  A  son  or  descendant 
of  Ephraim  (1  Clir.  vii.  20),  possibly  identical  with 
Becher  in  Num.  xxvi.  35,  by  a  mere  change  of  let- 
ters n^n  for  1^2).  G. 

BBRENI'CE.    [Bernice.] 


remainder  Greeks.  They  have  one  synagogue,  12 
mosques,  and  60  Greek  churches  "  (which  last,  It 
should  be  said,  except  8  or  4,  are  not  UKKuxrCai  prof- 
eriy  so  called,  but  e«icAt}(r(fiia  as  the  modem  Grsekr 
term  them,  t.  e.  chapels  or  shrines).  H. 
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BE1U  013  [fountain]:  Baply\  [Vat  3a- 
Bp9i;  Alex.  Bapt;  Comp.  Bfjptl:]  Btri),  son  of 
Zophah,  of  the  tribe  of  A^her  (1  Chr.  viL  36). 

BEBFAH  (ny'^-}2,  in  evU,  or  a  gift,  tee 
No.  2:  Bapt(£:  -ffma,  ^lie).  1.  A  son  of  Asher 
(Gen.  xlvi.  17;  Num.  xxvi.  44,  46),  from  whom 

descended  the  *»£unilj  of  the  Beriites,"  ''37^'^^, 
hapioi  [Alex.  Bo/xujf  fctmilia  BrieUamm  (Num. 
uvi.  44). 

2.  [Bfpief;  Alex.  Ba^m:  ^erta.]  A  son  of 
Ephraim,  so  named  on  account  of  the  state  of  his 
bther's  house  when  he  was  born.  "  And  the  sons 
of  Ephniim:  Shuthelah,  and  Bered  his  son,  and 
TUiath  his  son,  and  Eladah  his  son,  and  Tahatb 
his  son,  and  Zabad  bis  son,  and  Shuthelah  hb  son, 
and  Ezer,  and  Elead,  whom  the  men  of  Gath  [that 
were]  born  in  [that]  land  slew''  [UL  "and  the 
men  .  .  .  slew  them  "],  "  because  they  came  down 
to  take  away  their  cattle.  And  Ephraim  theur 
fiUher  mourned  many  days,  and  his  brethren  came 
to  comfort  him.  And  when  he  went  in  to  his  wife, 
she  conceived,  and  bare  a  son,  and  he  called  his 
name  Beriah,  because  it  went  evil  with  his  house  '* 
[to.  "because  evil"  or  "a  gift"   "was  to  his 

house:"  inua  nrr^n  nyn^i  ^?,  5^,  ^^ 

KOKtns  iyiy^ro  iv  otntp  fAOv^  LXX.:  "eo  quod 
in  malis  domus  qjus  ortus  esset,"  Yulg.]  (1  Chr. 
\-ii.  20-23).  With  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the 
name,  Gesenius  prefers  the  rendering  "  in  evil "  to 
"a  gift,"  as  probably  the  right  one..    In  this  case 

n  ^"^3,  in  the  explanation  would  be,  according  to 

him,  ny^  with  Beth  etsentim  {Tke$.  s.  v.).     It 

must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  supposed  in- 
stances of  Belli  eatnlim  being  prefixed  to  the  sub- 
ject in  the  0.  T.  are  few  and  inconclusive,  and 
that  it  is  disputed  by  the  Arabian  grammarians  if 
the  parallel  "  redundant  Bf'* "  of  the  Arabic  be  ever 
so  used  (oomp.  Thes.  pp.  174,  175,  where  this  use 
of  "  redundant  B^  "  is  too  arbitrarily  denied).  The 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  indicate  a  difierent  construction, 
with  an  additional  variation  in  the  case  of  the  for- 
mer ("  my  house  "  for  "  his  house  "),  so  that  the 
rendering  "  in  evil "  does  not  depend  upon  the  con- 
struction propose!  by  (jesenius.    Michaells  suggest! 

that  n  Vn^l  may  mean  a  spontaneous  gift  of  God, 

beyond  expectation  and  the  law  of  nature,  as  a  son 
born  to  Ephraim  now  growing  old  might  be  called 
(Suppl.  pp.  224,  225).  In  &vor  of  this  meaning, 
which,  with  (}esenius,  we  take  in  the  simple  sense 
of  "  gift,"  it  may  be  urged,  that  it  is  unlikely  that 
four  persons  would  have  borne  a  name  of  an  unu> 
sual  form,  and  that  a  case  similar  to  that  here  sup- 
posed is  found  in  the  naming  of  Seth  (Gen.  iv. 
25).  This  short  notice  is  of  no  slight  historical 
importance;  especially  as  it  refers  to  a  period  of 
Hebrew  history  respecting  which  the  Bible  afibrds 
us  no  otiier  like  information.  The  event  must  be 
assigned  to  the  time  between  Jacob's  death  and  the 
beginning  of  the  oppression.  The  indications  that 
guide  us  are,  that  some  of  Ephraim's  sons  must 
have  attained  to  manhood,  and  that  the  Hebrews 
were  still  free.  The  passage  b  full  of  difficulties. 
The  first  question  b:  What  sons  of  Ephraim  were 
killed?  Tie  persons  mentioned  do  not  all  seem  to 
W  hb  sons.  Shuthelah  occupies  the  first  place, 
vnd  a  genealogy  of  hb  descendants  follows  as  fiir 
is  a  second  Shuthelah,  the  words  "  hb  son  "  indi- 
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cathig  a  direct  descent,  as  Houbigant  (ap.  Bamtti 
Synoptis  in  be.)  remarks,  although  he  very  need- 
kesly  proposes  coqjecturally  to  omit  them.  A  sim- 
ilar genealogy  firom  Beriah  to  Joshua  b  given  ia 
1  Chr.  vii.  25-27.  As  the  text  stands,  there  are 
but  three  sons  of  Ephraim  mentioned  before  Be> 
riah  —  Shuthelah,  Ezer,  and  Elead — all  of  whom 
seem  to  have  been  killed  by  the  men  of  Gath,  though 
it  b  possiUe  that  the  last  two  are  alone  meant,  and 
the  first  of  whom  b  stated  to  have  left  descendants. 
In  the  enumeration  of  the  Israelite  fiimilies  in  Num- 
bers four  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  are  mentioned, 
sprung  from  hb  sons  Shuthdah,  Becher,  and  Tahan, 
and  from  Eran,  son  or  descendant  of  Shuthelah 
(xxvi.  35,  36).  The  second  and  third  families  are 
probably  those  of  Beriah  and  a  younger  son,  unless 
the  third  b  one  of  Beriah,  called  after  hb  descend- 
ant Tahan  (1  Chr.  viL  25);  or  one  of  them  may  be 
that  of  a  son  of  Joseph,  since  it  b  related  that 
Jacob  determined  that  sons  of  Joseph  who  might 
be  bom  to  him  after  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  should 
"  be  called  after  the  name  of  their  brethren  in  their 
inheritance"  (Gen.  xlviii.  6).  See  however  Bb- 
CHER.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  land  in 
which  the  men  of  Gath  were  bom  b  the  eastern 
part  of  Lower  Egypt,  if  not  Goshen  itself.  It 
would  be  needless  to  say  that  they  were  bora  in 
their  own  land.  At  this  time  very  many  foreigners 
must  have  been  settled  in  Egypt,  eq>ecially  in  and 
about  Goshen.  Indeed  Goshen  b  mentioned  as  a 
non-Egyptian  country  in  its  inhabitants  ((^en.  xlvi. 
34),  and  its  own  name  as  well  as  neariy  all  the 
names  of  its  cities  and  places  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  save  the  cities  built  in  the  oppression,  are 
probably  Semitic  In  the  book  of  Joshua,  Shihor, 
the  Nile,  here  the  Pdusiac  branch,  b  the  boundary 
of  Egypt  and  Canaan,  the  Philistine  territories  ap- 
parently being  considered  to  extend  from  it  (Josh, 
xiii.  2,  3).  It  b  therefore  very  probable  that  many 
Philistines  would  have  settled  in  a  part  of  Egypt 
so  accessible  to  them  and  so  similar  in  its  popula- 
tion to  Canaan  as  Goshen  and  the  tracts  acyoining 
it.  Gr  else  these  men  of  (xath  may  have  be^  mer^ 
cenaries  like  the  Cherethim  (in  %yptian  Shayra- 
tana)  who  were  in  the  Egyptian  service  at  a  later 
time,  as  in  David's,  and  to  whom  lands  were  prob- 
ably allotted  as  to  the  native  army.  Some  suppose 
that  the  men  of  (xath  were  the  aggressors,  a  con- 
jecture not  at  variance  with  the  words  used  in  the 
relation  of  the  cause  of  the  death  of*  Ephraim*s 

tODi,  since  we  may  read  "  when  (^^ )  they  came 

down,*|  Ac.,  instead  of  "  because,"  Ac.  (Bagster^s 
BibU,  in  toc.\  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  thb 
rendering  b  equally  consistent  with  the  other  ex- 
planation. There  b  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Israelites  at  thb  time  may  not  have  sometimes  en- 
caged in  predatory  or  other  warfare.  The  warlike 
habits  of  Jaoob^s  sons  are  evident  in  the  narrative 
of  the  vengeance  taken  by  Simeon  and  Levi  upon 
Hamor  and  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25-29),  and  of 
their  posterity  in  the  account  of  the  fear  of  that 
Pharaoh  who  began  to  oppress  them  lest  they 
should,  in  the  event  of  war  in  the  land,  join  with 
the  enemies  of  hb  people,  and  by  fighting  against 
them  get  them  out  of  the  country  (Ex.  i.  ^10). 
It  has  been  imagined,  according  to  which  side  was 
supposed  to  have  acted  the  aggressor,  that  the  Git- 
tites  descended  upon  the  Ephraimites  in  a  preda* 
tory  excursion  from  Palestine,  or  that  the  Ephra- 
imites made  a  raid  into  Palestine.  Neither  of 
these  explanations  b  oooiiftent  with  sound  oriti- 
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cianif  became  the  men  of  Gath  are  nid  to  have 
b«en  born  in  the  land,  that  is,  to  hare  been  settled 
in  Egypt,  as  already  shown,  and  the  second  one, 
which  is  adopted  by  Bunsen  (£ jfjjpTs  Placty  i.  177, 
178),  is  inadmissiUe  on  the  ground  that  the  verb 

used,  "^r^.**,  "he  went  down,"  or  "descended," 
is  f^iplicable  ip  going  into  Egypt,  but  not  to  com- 
ing ftom  it  The  Rabbinical  idea  that  these  sons 
of  Ephraim  went  to  take  the  Promised  Land  needs 
no  notation.  (For  these  various  theories  see  PoU 
Si/niipsis  in  loc.) 

3.  [Bepidi  Vat.  Btpiya,  Baptiyai  Alex.  Bctpt- 
ya:  Barta.]  A  Bei\jamite.  He  and  his  brother 
Shema  were  ancestors  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ajalon, 
and  cxpeDed  the  inhabitants  of  Gath  (1  Chr.  vili. 
13,  16). 

4>  [Bcf»i(£;  Alex.  ver.  10  omits,  ver.  11  Bapia: 
Baria.]     A  Levite  (1  Chr.  xxiu.  10,  11). 

R.S.  r. 

BERIITES.    [Beriah,  1.] 

BE1UTES,  THE  Cl'^'j^n  [the  weUs,  I  e. 
people  of]:  fy  Xap^i  [Vat.  Alex,  -pci]),  a  tribe 
or  people  who  are  named  with  Abel  and  Beth- 
maachah  —  and  who  were  therefore  doubtless  situ- 
ated in  the  north  of  Palestine  —  mentioned  only  as 
having  been  visited  by  Joab  in  his  pursuit  after 
8heba  the  son  of  Bichri  (2  Sam.  xx.  14).  The 
expressicn  is  a  remarkable  one,  "  all  the  Berites " 

(  .? !?  ? ;  corop.  "  all  the  Bithron  ").  The  Vul- 
gate has  a  different  reading  —  omnesque  viri 
electi  congregati  fuerant  —  apparently  reading  for 

D^^n^n  by  an  easy  transposition  and  change  of 

tetters  D**"jr  2,  L  e.  the  young  wien,  and  this  is  in 
Ewald*s  opmion  the  correct  reading  {Gesch,  iii.  249, 
noU).  G. 

BE'RITH,  THE  GOD  ("T^-i^  Vs  p.  e. 

of  the  cotennrU:  Bai$ri?^€pi$'i  Vat  Baie7ipfiepi$; 
Aksx.  BaoX  SioOi^ki^t:  deus  Berith])^  Judg.  ix.  46. 
[Baai^beritii,  p.  207.] 

BERNFCE  and  BEREKI'CE  (BcpWmy, 
[victorious]^  also  in  Joseph.:  Bemice  =^epcWiny, 
see  Sturz,  Dial  Maced.  p.  31 ;  the  form  Beronict 
is  also  found),  the  eldest  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa 
I.  (Acts  xii.  1,  Ac).  She  was  first  married  to  her 
uncle  Herod,  king  of  Chalds  (Joseph.  AnL  xix.  5, 
§  1),  and  after  his  death  (a.  d.  48)  she  lived  under 
circumstances  of  great  suspicion  with  her  own 
brother  Agrippa  II.  (Joseph.  AnL  xx.  7,  3 ;  Juvenal 
Sat.  vi.  156  fi*.),  in  connection  with  whom  she  is 
mentioned  Acts  xxv.  13,  23,  xxvi.  30,  as  having 
visited  Festus  on  his  appointment  as  Procurator  of 
Judaea.  She  was  a  second  time  married,  to  Pole- 
mon,  king  of  Cilicia,  but  soon  left  him,  and  re- 
turned to  her  brother  (Joseph.  ibitL).  She  after- 
wards became  the  mistress  of  Vespasian  (Tacit 
BisL  ii.  81),  and  of  his  son  Titus  (Sueton.  TiL  7). 

H.  A. 

BER(yDACH-BAL'ADAN       [TTTH'i? 


Mapw^kx  BaXaZdy  (Vat.  BaXSov); 
Alex.' MffMvSoY  B.;  Comp.  BopwS&x  B-:  Bero- 
dach  BaUidan]j2  K.  xx.  12.     [Merodach-Bai^ 

iLDAN.] 

BETROTH  (Bnp<&y;  [Vat  Bijpoy;  Aid.] 
Alex.  Bi?fw«),  1  Esdr.  v.  19.     [Beeroth.] 

BERCTTHAH,  BERCKTHAI  [3  lyl.] 
'nnhnj,  "^rCn^ :  [in  Ez.,  Vat  Alex.  corrupt; 


BEBTL 

Aid.  Bfip^tOdfi;  Comp.  Bcpo^:]  Berotha,  Btrolk) 
The  fii^  of  these  two  names,  each  of  which  oc- 
curs once  only,  is  given  by  Ezekiel  (xlvii.  16)  in 
connection  with  Hamath  and  Damascus  as  forming 
part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  promised 
land.  The  second  is  mentioned  (2  Sam.  viii.  8)  as 
the  name  of  a  city  of  Zobah  taken  by  David,  also 
in  connection  with  Hamath  and  Damascus.  Ihe 
slightness  of  these  references  makes  it  impossible 
to  identify  the  names  with  any  degree  of  probabil- 
ity, or  even  to  decide  whether  they  refer  to  the  same 
locality  or  not  llie  well  known  city  Beii-vt  (Ber- 
ytus)  naturallj  suggests  itself  as  identical  with  one 
at  least  of  the  names;  but  in  each  instance  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  seem  to  require  a  podtkxi 
further  east,  since  Ezekiel  places  Berothah  between 
Hamath  and  Damascus,  and  David's  war  with  the 
king  of  Zobah  led  him  away  from  the  sea-coast 
towards  the  Euphrates  (2  Sam.  viii.  3).  In  the 
latter  instance  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  He- 
brew text  reading  in  1  Ghr.  xviii.  8,  Chun  instead 
of  Berothai,  and  by  the  fact  that  both  in  Samuel 
and  Chronicles  the  Greek  translators,  instead  of 
giving  a  proper  name,  translate  by  the  phrase  ^jc 
Tclfv  iic\ticT^y  w^Xewv,  clearly  showing  that  they 
read  either  the  same  text  in  each  passa^^e,  or  at 
least  words  which  bore  the  same  sense.  FUrst  re- 
gards Berothah  and  Berothai  as  distinct  places,  and 
identifies  the  first  with  Berytus.  Mislin  {Sainig 
Lieux^  i.  244)  derives  the  name  ftx>m  the  wells 
{Beeivth)^  which  are  still  to  be  seen  bored  in  the 
soUd  rock  at  BeiHU.  F.  W.  G. 

BE'ROTHITE,  THE  (1  C^ir.  xi.  39).   [Bkk- 

ROTH.] 

BERTL  (tT'^tpnn  iarshUh:  j(pwr6\ieos, 
Sapatls,  Ay0pa^j  \l0os  Mookos:  chrytoUthus^ 
hyacinthuSy  mare)  occurs  in  Ex.  xxviii.  20^  xxxix. 
13;  Cant  v.  14;  Ez.  i.  16,  x.  9,  xxviii.  13;  Dan. 
X.  6.  The  tarshUh  was  the  first  precious  stone  in 
the  fourth  row  of  the  high-priest's  breastpUte.  In 
Ezekiel's  vision  "  the  appearance  of  the  wheels  and 
their  work  was  like  unto  the  color  of  a  tarsltish ; " 
it  was  one  of  the  preck)us  stones  of  the  king  of 
Tyre;  the  body  of  the  man  whom  Daniel  saw  in 
hk  vision  was  like  the  tarslihh. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty what  precious  stone  is  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
word;  Luther  reads  the  ^Hmtiooise;"  the  LXX. 
supposes  either  the  "chrysolite"  or  the  "car* 
bunde"  {&v$pa^);  Onkelos  and  the  Jenisalen; 
Targum  have  ierumjamOj  by  which  the  Jews  ap- 
pear to  have  understood  "  a  white  stone  like  the 
froth  of  the  sea,"  which  Braun  (cle  VeaL  Sacer.  u. 
c.  17)  conjectures  may  be  the  *^opal."  For  other 
opinions,  which  are,  however,  mere  ooigectures,  see 
the  chapter  of  Braun  just  quoted. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  tardiUh  deri\-eB 
its  name  fix>m  the  place  so  called,  respecting  the 
position  of  which  see  Tarshisu.  Josephus  {.Ant. 
iii.  7,  §  5)  and  Braun  (/.  c.)  understand  the  chryso- 
lite to  he  meant ;  not,  however,  the  chrysolite  of 
modem  mineralogists,  but  the  tt^z;  for  it  cer- 
tainly does  appear  that  by  a  curious  interchange  of 
terms  the  ancioit  chrysolite  is  the  modem  topax, 
and  the  ancient  topaz  the  modem  cbr^-solite  (see 
PUn.  If.  N.  xxxvii.  8;  Hill  on  Theoplirastus,  Be 
Lapid.  {  King's  Antique  (Jems,  p.  67),  though  Bd- 
lennann,  Die  Urim  und  Thummim,  p.  62,  Berlin, 
1824)  has  advanced  many  objections  to  this  opinion, 
and  has  maintained  that  the  topaz  and  the  chryso- 
lite of  the  ancients  are  identical  with  the  gems  now 
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10  eaOed.  Bnuiiif  at  all  events,  uses  the  tenn  chy- 
soUthui  to  denote  the  topaz,  and  he  speaks  of  its 
brilliant  golden  color.  There  is  little  or  nothing 
in  the  passages  where  the  tarthish  is  mentioned  to 
lead  us  to  anything  like  a  satisfiictorj  oonduuou 
AS  to  its  identity,  excepting  in  Cant  v.  14,  where 
we  do  seem  to  catch  a  glunmer  <^  the  stone  de- 
noted: **  Ilis  hands  are  orbs  of  gokl  adorned  with 
the  tanhtsh  stone."  This  seems  to  be  the  correct 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew.  The  orbs  or  rings  of 
gold,  as  Cocceius  has  observed,  refer  not  to  rings 
on  the  fingers,  but  to  the  fingers  themselves,  as  they 
eeutly  press  upon  the  thumb  and  thus  form  the 
figure  of  an  orb  or  a  ring.  The  latter  part  of  the 
vene  is  the  causal  expletive  of  the  former.  It  is 
not  only  said  in  this  passage  that  the  hands  are 
called  orbs  of  gold,  but  the  reason  why  they  are 
thus  called  is  immediately  added  —  specially  on  ac- 
count of  the  beautiful  chrysolites  with  which  the 
hands  were  adorned  (Braun,  de  V.  S.  ii.  13). 
Pliny  says  of  the  diry$ulitho$,  "  it  is  a  transparent 
stone  with  a  refulgence  like  that  of  gold."  Since 
then  the  ffoidtn  ttvncy  as  the  name  imports,  is  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  above  passage  in  Canticles, 
and  would  also  apply,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to 
the  other  Scriptural  places  cited ;  as  it  is  supported 
by  Josephus,  and  coi\)ectured  by  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.;  the  ancient  ch-ytoUu  or  the  noodem  yel- 
k)w  Uip  iz  appears  to  have  a  better  claim  than  any 
other  gem  to  represent  the  tarsJtish  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  certainly  a  better  claim  than  the  beryl  of  the 
A.  v.,  a  rendering  which  appears  to  be  unsupported 
by  any  kind  of  evidence.  W.  H. 

BERZETLUS  (♦anfcAJoToj;  Alex.  WeA- 
Kfos;  [Aid.  BfpfeAAfiuofO  Phargoleu)^- 1  Eadr. 
V.  38.     [Barzillai.J 

BE^AI  [2  sjl]  (^55  [conqueror,  Fiiist]: 
Bcurlj  hriffi;  [Vat  -«•«;  Alex.  Bwi,  Biyirei:] 
Be^e,  [Besai] ).  "  Children  of  Besai "  were  among 
the  Nethinim  who  returned  to  Judtea  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezr.  u.  49;  Neh.  vii.  52).     [Bastai.] 

BESOBE^AH  [3  syl]  (H^l'lDB  [intimaU 
of  Jehovah]:  Bcurwila;  [Vat  Bai5ta;*FA.]  Afi- 
ieiai  Be9odia)y  father  of  Meshullam,  and  one  of 
the  repairers  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii. 
6). 

BE'SOR,  THE  BROOK  ("I'ltt^^n  bm : 
X^iyuip^os  roG  Boo-^p;  [1  Sam.  xxx.  21,  Vat  Be- 
araf,  Akx.  B«xttipO  torrent  Betor),  a  torrent-bed 
or  wady  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  of  which 
mention  occurs  only  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  9,  10,  21.  It 
is  plain  (h>m  the  conditions  of  the  narrative  that  it 
must  have  been  south  of  Ziklag,  but  hitherto  the 
situation  of  neither  town  nor  wady  has  been  iden- 
tified with  any  probability.  The  name  may  signify 
**  fresh  "  or  "  cool "  (Flirst).  G. 

*  Dr.  Robinson  holds  that  the  Brook  Besor,  m 
an  probability,  is  the  Wady  Mr*  Arah,  the  south- 
eastern branch  of  Wady  et-8eba\  running  from 
Aroer  to  Beersheba.  For  the  grounds  of  this  opin- 
ion, see  his  Phys.  Veoffrttphy,  pp.  121-123.  Diet- 
rich supposes  Besor  to  mean  gi^assy,  verdaiU 
(Gesen.  Worterb.  QU  AnH),  H. 

*  BESTEAD  (ftt>m  the  Angk>-Saxon  ttede,  a 
place:  comp.  our  'mMtead,  homeste/id,  ^.),  foimd 
snly  in  Is.  viii.  21  (A.  V.),  means  "placed  "  or  "sit- 
uated "  (well  or  ill),  and  hence  accompanied  in  Is., 
w  above,  by  "  hardly,"  t.  e.  severely,  the  two  words 

together  give  the  sense  of  H^Tpa,  namdy,  "brought 
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into  diffieolty'  or  "distress."  Eastwood  and 
Wright's  Bib(e  Wojtl^Book  (p.  62)  illustrates  this 
archaism  froD  the  older  English  writers.        H. 

BET  AH   (n^5  [confidence]:   ^  MertfidK, 

quasi  PDt^^;  Alex,  ly  Ha/rfiax'^  [Vat  tf  Mao^ 
$tuc;  Comp.  BardK.]  Bete),  a  city  bdonging  to 
Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  mentioned  vrith  Be- 
rothai  as  having  yielded  much  spoil  of  brass  t» 
David  (2  Sam.  viiL  8).  In  the  parallel  account,  1 
Chr.  xviii.  8,  the  name  is  called,  by  an  inversion  of 
letters,  Hbchath.  Ewald  {(Jesch,  ii.  195)  pro- 
nounces the  latter  to  be  the  correct  reading,  and 
compares  it  with  Tebach  (Gen.  xxiL  24).        G. 

BET'ANE(Brr<£i^;  [Vat  Bairai^t  Sin.Bo- 
Tovij;]  Alex.  BAirai^,  i.  e.  prob.  Bcurayri:  Vulg. 
omits),  a  place  apparently  south  of  Jerusalem  (.Jud. 
i.  9),  and  possibly  identical  with  hifBa^ly  of  Euse- 
bius  ( Onom,  *Ap(,  Ain),  two  miles  from  the  Tere- 
binth of  Abraham  and  four  from  Hebron.  This 
has  been  variously  identified  with  Beth-cmoth,  BtU 
*AvMinj  and  Betiineh  or  Ecbatana  in  Syria,  placed 
by  Pliny  (v.  17)  on  Carmd  (Winer,  s.  v.  Betane), 
Bethany  is  inadmissible  from  the  fiujt  of  its  unim- 
portance at  the  time,  if  indeed  it  existed  at  all. 

G. 

BBTEN  0^2  [beUyorwomb]:  Beu06KiA\ei. 
BoTve;  [Comp.  hfd4y:]  Beten),  one  of  the  cities 
on  the  border  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  25, 
only).  By  Eusebius  ( Onom,  BcnW)  it  is  said  to 
have  been  then  called  Bebeten,  and  to  have  lam 
eight  miles  east  of  Ptoleraias.  No  other  trace  of 
its  existence  has  been  discovered  elsewhere.      G. 

BETH  (•T^,  according  to  Gesenius  {The$. 

and  Leas.)y  from  a  root,  H^H,  to  pass  the  night,  or 

from  i'^^}  to  build,  as  3<J/ios»  domus,  from  i4fiu% 
the  most  general  word  for  a  house  or  habitation. 
Strictly  speaking  it  has  the  force  of  a  settled,  stable 
dwelling,  as  in  Gen,  xxxiiL  17,  where  the  building 
of  a  "  bouse  "  marks  the  tennination  of  a  stage  ot 
Jacob's  wanderings  (comp.  also  2  Sam.  vii.  2,  6, 
and  many  other  places);  but  it  is  also  employed 
for  a  dwelling  of  any  kind,  even  for  a  tent,  as  in 
Gen.  zxiv.  32,  where  it  must  refer  to  the  tent  of 
lAban;  also  Judg.  xyiii.  31,  1  Sam.  L  7,  to  the 
tent  of  the  tabernacle,  and  2  K.  xxiii.  7,  where  it 
expresses  the  textile  materials  (A.  V.  "  hangings  ") 
for  the  tents  of  Astarte.  From  this  general  force 
the  transition  was  natural  to  a  house  in  the  sense 
of  a  fiunily,  as  Ps.  cvii.  41,  "  families "  (Prayel^ 
Book,  "households  "),  or  a  pedigree,  as  Ezr.  ii  59. 
In  2  Sam.  xiii.  7,  1  K.  xiii.  7,  and  other  places,  ii 
lias  the  sense  of  "home,"  i.  e.  "to  the  house." 
Beth  also  has  some  collateral  and  almost  technical 
meanings,  similar  to  those  which  we  apply  to  the 
word  "house,"  as  in  Ex.  xxv.  27  for  the  "places" 
or  sockets  into  which  the  ban  for  carrying  the  table 
were  "  housed ; "  and  others. 

Like  .£de*  in  Latin  and  Dom  in  German,  Beth 
has  the  special  meaning  of  a  temple  or  house  of 
worship,  in  which  sense  it  is  applied  not  only  to 
the  tabernacle  (see  above)  or  temple  of  Jehovah 
(1  K.  iU.  2,  vi.  1,  <tc.),  but  to  those  of  fidae  gods 

—  Dagon  (Judg.  xvi.  27;  1  Ssun.  v.  2),  Rimmon 
(2  K.  V.  18),  Baal  (2  K.  x.  21),  Nisroch  (2  K. 
xix.  37),  and  other  gods  (Judg.  ix.  27).  "  Ikfjith  " 
in  Is.  XV.  2  is  really  ha-B^jith  =  "  the  Temple  *' 

—  meaning  some  wdl-known  idol  &ne  in  Moalx 
[Bajith.] 
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Beth  is  more  frequently  employed  in  ootmmuition 
with  other  words  to  form  the  uames  of  places  than 
other  Kiijath,  Hatzer,  Beer,  Ain,  or  any  other 
word.  A  list  of  the  places  compomided  with  Beth 
is  given  below  in  alphal^etical  order;  but  in  addi- 
tion to  these  it  may  be  allowable  here  to  notice  two, 
which,  though  not  appearing  in  that  form  in  the 
A.  v.,  yet  do  so  in  the  LXX.,  probably  with 
greater  correctness. 

Bkth-e'ked  (in?  ^ :  [BaiBtucdB;  Alex.  BaiB- 
tucai']  camera  pattorum)^  the  **  shearing^KNise,*' 
at  the  pit  or  well  C^Ss)  of  which  the  forty-two 
brethren  of  Ahaadah  were  slain  by  Jehu  (2  K.  x. 
12).  It  lay  between  Jezreel  and  Samaria  accord- 
ing to  Jerome  ( Ofioin.),  15  miles  from  the  town  of 
L^o,  and  in  the  plam  of  Esdraelon. 

Beth-iiag'gan  (^2n  2  [house  of  (he  gar- 
den]'.  htuByiv;  [Vat  Baiftti';  Comp.  Baieoycd^:] 
Domm  hoi-H),  A.  V.  "  the  garden-house "  (2  K. 
tx.  27),  one  of  the  spots  which  mariced  the  flight 
of  Ahaziah  from  Jehu.  It  is  doubtless  the  same 
place  as  En-oannim,  **  spring  of  gardens/*  the 
modem  JeMtK,  on  the  direct  road  from  Samaria 
northward,  and  overlooking  the  great  plain  (Stan- 
ley, p.  34U,  note).  G. 

BETHAB'ABA  (Bri$a$apd,  quasi  rX"^ 
rrnjj?,  house  of  ford  or  ftrry:  [Bethania])^  a 
place  beyond  Jordan,  ir^pov  rov  *\op.^  in  which, 
according  to  the  Received  Text  of  the  N.  T.,  John 
was  baptizing  (John  i.  28),  apparently  at  the  time 
that  he  bapthed  Christ  (comp.  \-er.  29,  39,  36).  If 
the  reading  of  the  Received  Text  be  the  correct  one, 
Bethabara  may  be  identical  with  Beth-barah,  the 
ancient  ford  of  Jordan,  of  which  the  men  of  £ph- 
raim  toolc  possession  after  Gideon's  defeat  of  the 
Midianites  [Betii-baraii]  ;  or,  which  seems  more 
likely,  vrith  Beth-nimrah,  on  the  east  of  the  river, 
neariy  opposite  Jericho.  [Beth-nimkah.]  But 
the  oldest  MSS.  (A  B)  and  the  Vulgate «  have  not 
Bethabara  but  Bethany,  a  reading  which  Origen 
{nd  hoc.)  states  to  have  obtained  in  almost  all  the 
copies  of  his  time,  ox^^oy  vivra  rk  iurriypaupa^ 
though  altered  by  him  in  his  edition  of  the  Gospel 
on  topographical  grounds.  In  &vor  of  Bethabara 
are,  (a.)  the  extreme  improbability  of  so  familiar  a 
name  as  B^any  being  changed  by  copyists  into 
one  so  unfamiliar  as  Bethabara,  while  the  reverse  — 
the  change  from  an  unfamiliar  to  a  familiar  name 
—  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  (6.)  Tlie  fact  that 
Origen,  while  admitting  that  the  nu^rity  of  MSS. 
were  in  favor  of  Bethany,  decided,  notwithstanding, 
for  Bethabara.  (c. )  lliat  Bethabara  was  still  known 
in  the  days  of  Eusebius  {OnomasUcon^  s.  v.),  and 
greatly  resorted  to  by  persons  desirous  of  baptism 
(vitali  gurgite  baptizantur). 

Still  the  fact  remains  that  the  most  ancient 
MSS.  have  **  Bethany,"  and  that  name  has  been 
accordingly  restored  to  the  text  by  Lachmann,  H- 
achendorf,  and  other  modem  editors.  At  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  careful 
research  on  thie  east  of  Jordan,  it  u  impossible  to  de- 
cide on  evidence  so  slight  and  conflicting.  It  must 
not  be  overlooked  that,  if  Bethany  be  accepted, 
the  definition  **  beyond  Jordan  "  stiU  remains,  and 
therefore  another  place  must  be  intended  than  the 
well-known  residence  of  Lazarus.  G. 


«  In  tba  OntnnastiaHif  howerier,  Jenxne  has  Beth- 
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*  It  has  been  claimed  that  Bethabara  or  Rcthauy 
must  have  been  one  of  the  upper  crossh  g-^daoei 
of  the  Jordan,  not  far  south  of  the  Sea  of  llberias, 
and  not  so  low  down  as  opposite  Jericho,  because 
Jesus  went  thence  to  Galilee  (John  i  44)  in  a 
single  day  (Stanley,  Sm.  and  Pal  p  SQii).  But 
this  depends  on  how  we  are  to  reckon  the  ^'  third 
day  *'  hi  John  ii.  1 ;  for  unless  we  count  the  day 
of  Christ's  calling  the  first  disciples  (John  i.  35) 
as  the  first,  and  that  of  the  marriace  at  Cana  as 
"the  third  '*  (ii.  1),  there  may  have  been  three  or 
more  days  spent  on  the  journey.  But  instead  of 
its  occupying  one  day  only,  the  third  day  may  have 
been  the  third  after  the  arrival  in  Galilee,  or  ac- 
cording  to  Liicke  {Evang.  des  Johannes^  i.  4G7), 
the  third  from  .the  calHng  of  Nathanad  (John  i. 
46).  With  either  of  these  last  computations  we 
must  place  Bethabara  much  ftirther  south  than 
any  ford  near  the  south  end  of  the  Galilean  sea. 
It  stands,  on  Kiepert's  Wandkaiie  ron  Paldstifia, 
off'  against  the  upper  part  of  the  pfain  of  Jericho. 

It  confers  additional  interest  on  Bethabara,  IC, 
as  many  suppose,  it  was  the  place  where  Jesus  him- 
self was  baptized.  If  rh  vpirrov  in  John  x.  40 
means  that  when  John  began  his  career  as  the 
baptizer,  he  baptized  first  at  Bethabara  beyond 
the  Jordan;  and  if  the  desert  of  Judsea  lay  in 
part  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  so  as  to  embrace 
Bethabara,  then  Jesus  may  have  received  his  bap- 
tism there;  for  John  came  at  first  baptizing  in 
"the  wilderness  of  Judsea'*  (Matt.  iii.  1),  and 
Jesus,  without  any  intimation  of  a  change  of  place, 
is  siud  to  have  come  and  been  baptized  in  the  Jor- 
dan (Matt.  iii.  13).  But  agidnst  this  conclusion 
stands  the  fact  that  the  wildemess  {(orifios)  of 
Judaea  lay  in  all  probability  wholly  on  the  west  of 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  See  J  ud.ka.  Wil- 
derness OP  (Amer.  ed.).  Further,  rh  fpwrov 
may  signify  only  **  at  the  first,"  referring  in  a  gen- 
eral way  to  this  phice  beyond  the  Jordan,  where 
Jesus  spent  some  of  the  last  months  or  weeks  of  his 
life,  as  the  same  place  where  John  had  formerUf 
baptized.  U. 

BETH-A'NATH  (TOJ  '?  \house  of  ati 
sweTy  BC.  to  prayer] :  Bat$$afA4,  Bm$aydx,  Bat$- 
eW9;  [Alex.  Bcura^a0,  Bcu9cyc9,  Bc^cvck:]  Beth- 
anath)^  one  of  the  "fenced  cities"  of  Naphtali, 
named  with  Beth-shemesh  (Josh.  xix.  38);  from 
nei£her  of  them  were  the  Canaanites  expelled 
(Judg.  i.  33).  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onom, 
8.  V.  'Avc/p,  BttBfidf  BfiBantBd)  it  is  spoken  of  as 
a  village  called  Bataniea,  16  miles  eastward  of 
Csesarea  (Diocsesarea,  or  Sepphoris),  and  reputed 
to  contahi  medicmal  springs,  Xovrph  tdtriitO' 
Nothing,  howe\'er,  is  known  to  have  been  disoor. 
ered  of  it  in  modem  times.  G. 

BETH-A'NOTH  (HSd^  'si  \houu  of  echo, 
Fiirst] :  BfiuOaM(/i;  [Alex.  BoiOcmvy;  Comp.  Aid 
Bff^ayc^O  BeUianoih),  a  town  in  the  mountainous 
district  of  Judah,  named  vrith  Halhul,  Beth-cnr, 
and  others,  in  Josh.  xv.  59  only:  It  is  very  prob- 
alily  the  modem  Beit  '^tntbt,  the  remains  of  which, 
near  to  those  of  Halhul  and  Beit  Sur,  were  dis- 
covered  by  Wolcott  and  visited  by  Robinson  (iii. 
281).  G. 

BBTH'Ainr  (quasi  ^^**^  n**2,    house    of 

dates   [or  from  nj^S'/l?*    htuse  of  sonow]: 
Bvi$ayla'  Bethania),  a  village  which,  scanty  as  are 
the  notices  of  it  contained  in  Scriptore,  is  more  in- 
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tfmatel J  aasociated  in  our  minds  than  perhaps  any 
other  place  with  the  looet  fiuniliar  acts  and  scenes 
of  the  last  days  of  the  life  of  Christ.  It  was  at 
Bethany  that  He  raised  Lazarus  fix>m  the  dead, 
and  from  Bethany  that  He  commenced  his  *^  tri. 
umphal  entry  "  into  Jerusalem.  It  was  his  nightly 
resting  place  during  the  time  immediately  precede 
ing  his  passion ;  and  here,  at  the  houses  <^  Martha 
and  Mary  and  of  Simon  the  leper,  we  are  admitted 
to  view  Him,  more  nearly  than  elsewhere,  in  the 
circle  of  his  domestic  life. 

Though  it  was  only  at  a  late  period  of  the  life 
of  our  Lord  that  hb  connection  with  Bethany 
commenced,  yet  this  is  ftilly  compensated  for  by 
its  having  been  the  scene  of  his  very  last  acts  on 
earth.  It  was  somewhere  here,  on  these  wooded 
slopes  beyond  the  ridge  of  Olivet,  that  the  Apos- 
tles stood  when  they  last  beheld  his  figure,  as,  with 
**^  uplifted  hands  '*  —  still,  to  the  very  moment  of 
disappearance,  "  blessing ''  them  —  He  vras  ^^  taken 
up  "  into  the  "  cloud  "  which  "  received  "  and  hid 
Him  from  thdr  ^*  steadfast "  gaze,  the  words  still 
ringing  in  their  ears,  which  prove  that  space  and 
time  are  no  hinderance  to  the  connection  of  Chris- 
tians with  their  Lord  —  **  Lo !  I  am  with  you  al- 
ways, even  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

The  little  information  we  possess  about  Bethany 
is  entirely  gathered  from  the  N.  T.,  neither  the  0. 
T.  nor  the  Apocrypha  having  apparently  any  allu- 
sion to  it.o  It  was  situated  "  at "  {wp6s)  the 
Mount  of  Olives  (Mark  xL  1 ;  Luke  xix.  29),  about 
fifteen  stadia  from  Jerusalem  (John  u.  18),  on  or 
near  the  usual  road  from  Jericho  to  the  city  (Luke 
xix.  29,  comp.  1,*  Mark  xi.  1,  oomp.  x.  46),  and 
close  by  and  west  (?)  of  another  village  called 
Bbthpiiage,  the  two  being  several  times  mentioned 
U^ther. 

There  never  appears  to  have  been  any  doubt  as 
to  the  site  of  Bethany,  which  is  now  known  by  a  name 

derived  fh)m  Lazarus — el-'Azariyeh  *  (  2U  xVUU  t ). 

It  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
fully  a  mile  beyond  the  summit,  and  not  very  tar 
from  the  point  at  which  the  road  to  Jericho  b^ins 
its  more  sudden  descent  towards  the  Jordan  vtdley 
(lindaay,  p.  91,  and  De  Saulcy,  p.  120).  The 
spot  is  a  woody  hoUow  more  or  less  planted  with 
fruit-trees,  —  olives,  almonds,  pomegranates,  as  well 
as  oaks  and  carobs;  the  whole  lying  below  a  sec- 
ondary ridge  or  hump,  of  sufficient  hoght  to  shut 
out  the  village  from  the  summit  of  the  mount 
(Rob.  L  431,  432;  Stanley,  p.  189;  Bonar,  pp. 
138-9). 

From  a  distance  the  village  is,  to  use  the  em- 
phatic words  of  the  latest  published  description, 
»*  remarkably  beautiful "  —  "  the  perfection  of  re- 
tirement and  repose "  —  "of  seclusion  and  lovely 
peace"  (Bonar,  pp.  139,  230,  310,  337;  and  see 
Undsay,  p.  69).  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  these 
•!;lowing  descriptions  with  Mr.  Stanley's  words  (p. 
189),  or  with  the  impression  which  the  present 
writer  derived  from  the  actual  view  of  the  place. 
Possibly  something  of  the  difi^renoe  is  due  to  the 
difierent  time  of  year  at  which  the  visits  were 
made. 
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a  It  has  .been  suggested  (Hitxig,  Jetaia)  that  the 
word  rendered  <<poor"  In  the  A.  Y.  of  Is.  x.  80 

(n^3p)— "poor  Anathoth"  — is  an  abbreviated 
^mn  of  the  name  of  Bethany,  as  Nlmrah  is  of  Beth- 
nimndi,  &c. ;  but  apart  from  any  other  dlfHculty, 
Uiere  Is  Ihe  serious  one  that  Bethany  does  not  Ue  near 


EUAzariyeh  itself  is  a  ruinous  and  wretched 
village,  a  "wild  mountain  hamlet"  of  "soma 
twenty  fiunllies,"  the  inhabitants  of  which  diq>lay 
even  less  than  the  ordinary  eastern  thrift  and  in- 
dustiy  (Rob.  i.  432;  Stanley,  p.  189;  Bonar,  p. 
310).  In  the  village  are  riiown  the  traditional 
sites  of  the  house  and  tomb  of  Lazarus;  the  formtY 
the  remains  of  a  square  tower,  apparently  of  ol J 
date,  though  certainly  not  of  the  age  of  the  kings 
of  Judah,  to  which  De  Saulcy  asmgns  it  (p.  128)  — 
the  latt^  a  deep  vault  excavated  in  the  limestone 
rock,  the  bottom  reached  by  26  steps.  The  house 
of  Simon  the  leper  is  also  exhibited.  As  to  the 
real  age  and  character  of  these  remains  there  b  at 
present  no  information  to  guide  us. 

Schwarz  maintains  el-Azartyeh  to  be  Azal; 
and  would  fix  Bethany  at  a  spot  which,  he  says, 
the  Arabs  call  Betb-hanan,  on  the  Mount  of  Of- 
fense above  Sikmm  (pp.  263,  135). 

Hiese  traditional  spots  are  first  heard  of  in  the 
4th  century,  in  the  Itinerary  of  the  Bourdeaux 
Pilgrim,  and  the  OnomcuHcon  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome;  and  they  continued  to  exist,  with  certain 
varieties  of  buildings  and  of  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments in  connection  therewith,  down  to  the  16th 
century,  since  which  the  place  has  hika  gradually 
into  its  present  decay.  This  part  of  the  history  is 
well  given-  by  Robinson  (i.  432-3).  By  Mande- 
ville  and  other  mediaeval  travellers  the  town  is 
^ken  of  as  the  "  Castle  of  Bethany,"  an  expres- 
sion which  had  its  origin  in  catteUum  being  em- 
ployed in  the  Vulgate  as  the  translation  of  Ktifiyj 
in  John  xi.  1. 

N.B.  The  derivation  of  the  name  of  Bethany 
given  above  —  that  of  Ughtfoot  and  Reland  —  is 
doubtless  more  correct  than  the  one  proposed  by 

Simonis  {Onom.  s.  v.),  namely,  HJD^  7»  locus  de- 
prestianiSf  which  has  no  special  applicability  to  this 
spot  more  than  any  other,  while  it  lades  the  cor- 
respondence with  Bethphage,  "  House  of  Fig$^^^ 
and  with  the  "  Mount  of  Olives,'^  which  gives  so 
much  color  to  this  derivation,  although  it  is  true 
that  the  dates  have  disappeared,  and  the  figs  and 
olives  abne  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Bethany.  This  has  been  well  brought  out 
by  Stanley  {8.  f  P.  pp.  186, 187).     It  may  also  be 

remarked  that  the  use  of  the  Chaldee  word  ^?.'*n, 
for  the  fruit  of  the  date-palm,  is  consistent  with 
the  late  period  at  which  we  first  hear  of  Bethany 

G. 

*  The  etymology  is  still  unsettled.  The  various 
conjectures  are  stated  by  Arnold  in  Herzog's  Beal- 
Encyk.  ii.  116.     The  one  that  he  prefers  makes  it 

the  CJhaldee  or  Aranwean  SJDV  TTll  (Buxt. 
Lex.  ChakL  col.  1631  f.),  i.  e.  doriiw  rnwen,  "house 
of  the  afflicted."  Origen,  Theophylact  and  others 
express  a  simihir  idea  in  their  oIkos  ^iraico^s,  as 

if  rehited  to  HpV,  i.  e.,  where  the  prayer  of  the 
needy  is  heard  and  answered.  H. 

*  BETHANY  beyond  the  Jordan  (ac 
cording  to  the  true  text  in  John  i.  28).  For  this, 
see  Bethabara.  H. 


the  other  {daces  mentioned  in  the  passage,  and  Is  quite 
out  of  the  line  of  Sennaoherib^s  advance. 

t>  The  Arabic  name  is  given'  above  from  Robinson. 
Lord  lindsay,  however,  denies  that  this  is  correct,  and 
asserts,  after  fluently  hearing  it  ihrononnoed,  that 
the  name  is  Laxarieh, 
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BETH-ARARAH 


BETH-AR'ABAH  (HD^Sn  3,  ikomio/ 
the  desert :  Beudapafidj  BapafiadfA';  [Alex,  in  Josh. 
XV.  6]  Bii$apafia :  Betharaba)^  one  cf  the  six 
cities  of  Judah  which  were  situated  down  in  the 
Arabah,  i.  e.  the  sunk  valley  of  the  Jordan  and 
Dead  Sea  ("  wilderness,"  Josh.  xv.  61),  on  the  north 
border  of  the  tribe,  and  apparently  between  Beth- 
boglah  and  the  high  land  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan 
valley  (xv.  6).  It  is  also  mcluded  in  the  list  of  the 
towns  of  Benjamin  (xviii.  2l,  BaiBafiapd^  Vat. 
[Alex.  BcuBapafia])'  G. 


BETH-A'RAM   (accurately  Beth-haram, 

0^  t'  5  VOOapyaij  Vat  -yaci ;  Alex.  hriBa- 
pofii]  Betharam)^  one  of  the  towns  of  (jad  on 
the  east  of  Jordan,  described  as  in  **  the  valley  " 

(pt^^n,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Arabah 
or  Jordan  valley).  Josh.  xiii.  27,  and  no  doubt  the 
same  place  as  that  named  Beth-haran  in  Num. 
xxxii.  36.  No  further  mention  is  found  of  it  in 
the  Scriptures;  but  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Ono- 
masL)  report  that  in  their  day  its  appellation  (a 
Syris  dkitur)  was  Bethramtha,  BriBpafjuABd  (see 
also  the  quotations  from  the  Talmud  m  Schwarz,  p. 
231;  the  Syriac  and  other  versions,  however,  have 
all  Beth-haran,  with  no  material  variation),  and 
that,  in  honor  of  Augustus,  Herod  had  named  it 
Libias  (Atfitds)-  Josephus's  account  is  that  Herod 
(Antipos),  on  taking  possession  of  his  tetrarchy, 
fortified  Sepphoris  and  the  city  iw6Kis)  of  Bethar 
ramphtha,  building  a  wall  round  the  latter,  and 
calling  it  Julias  in  honor  of  the  wife  of  the  em- 
peror. As  this  could  hardly  be  later  than  b.  c.  1 — 
Herod  the  Great,  the  predecessor  of  Antipas,  hav- 
ing died  in  B.  c.  4  —  and  as  the  empress  livia  did 
not  receive  her  name  of  Julia  until  after  the  death 
of  Augustus,  A.  D.  U,  it  is  probable  that  Josephus 
is  in  error  as  to  the  new  name  given  to  the  place, 
and  speaks  of  it  as  having  orighially  received  that 
which  it  bore  in  his  own  day.  It  is  curious  that 
he  names  Libias  long  before  {Ant.  xiv.  1,  §  4)  in 
such  connection  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  he  alludes 
to  the  same  place.  Under  the  name  of  Amathus 
he  again  mentions  it  {Ant.  xvii.  10,  §  6 ;  comp.  B. 
J.  ii.  4,  §  2),  and  the  destruction  of  the  royal  pal- 
aces there  by  insurgents  from  Persea. 

Ptolemy  gives  the  locality  of  Libias  as  81«>  26' 
Ut  and  67°  10'  k)ng.  (Ritter,  Jordan,  p.  673); 
and  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Onomasdcon)  state  that 
it  was  five  miles  south  of  Bethnabran,  or  Betham- 
naran  (i.  «.  Beth-nimrah?).  This  agrees  with  the 
position  of  the  Wady  Seir^  or  5fr,  which  falls  into 
the  Ghor  opposite  Jericho,  and  half  way  between 

Wady  ffesbdn  and  Wady  Shoaib.  No  one  appears 
to  have  expk>red  this  valley.  Seetzen  heard  that  it 
oontuned  &  castle  and  a  lai^  tank  in  masonry 

{Rtistn^  1854,  ii.  318).  Thoe  may  turn  out  to 
be  the  ruins  of  libias.  G. 

BETH-AR'BBL  (bi-  a^H  '? :  4k  rovotKov 
rod  'Upofiodfi  ;  Alex.  Icpo/8aa\),  named  only  in 
Hos.  X.  14,  as  the  scene  of  a  sack  and  massacre  by 
Shalman  (Shalmanescr).  No  clew  is  given  to  its 
position;  it  may  be  the  ancient  stronghold  of 
Arbeui  in  Galilee,  or  (as  ooigectured  by  Hitdg) 
another  place  of  the  same  name  near  Pella,  of 
which  mention  is  made  by  Eusebius  m  the  Ono- 
masttcon.  In  the  Vulgate  Jerome  has  translated 
the  name  to  mean  *'  e  domo  ^us  qui  judicavit 

Baal,"  ».  e.  Jenibbaal  (^^S'^p  or  Gideon,  un- 


BBTH-AZBIAVETH 

dentanding  Salman  as  Zalmunna,  and  the  wfaols 
passage  as  a  reference  to  Judg.  viii.  G. 

*  The  weight  of  opixJon  is  in  &vor  of  identify- 
ing also  this  Arbel  with  the  Irbid  which  represents 
the  Greek  Arbela  in  1  Maoc.  ix.  2,  between  Tiberiaa 
and  Sepphoris  (Robinson  iii.  281 ;  Baumer's  Pal- 
dsUna,  p.  108;  Kitter*a  Erdhmde,  viii.  2,  328; 
Porter,  Handb,  p.  418).  TteveUers  who  turn  to 
the  left  inland  from  the  shore  cf  Gennesaret,  after 
proceeding  a  short  distance  beyond  M^del  (Ms^- 
dala)  in  ascending  the  hills  to  Sa/ed  have  before 
them  the  site  of  Arbela  at  the  entrance  into  Wady 
Bamdm  (valley  of  Doves),  just  back  of  the  ra> 
markable  caverns  which  appear  there  in  the  &ce  of 
the  almost  perpendicular  rocks,  reaching  the  height 
of  1,500  feet  (Tristram,  Land  of  Israel^  p.  446). 
In  addition  to  the  name  so  well  preserved  (though 
the  change  of  /  to  </  is  not  common)  it  is  distinctly 
imjdied  in  the  prophet*s  associating  it  with  "  the 
fortresses'*  deemed  so  impregnable,  that  Arbelm 
(Hos.  X.  14)  was  a  place  of  great  natural  security, 
which  we  find  to  be  so  eminently  true  of  this  Irbtd 
or  Arbela  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Ham&m.  For  a 
description  of  the  site  see  Land  and  Book,  ii.  114. 
On  the  contrary  Ewald  knows  that  the  prophet's 
Arbel  was  the  fiunous  city  of  that  name  on  the 
Tigris,  which  Shalman,  an  Assyrian  king  otherwise 
unknown,  had  destroyed  a  short  time  b^re  Hosea 
wrote  {Prophet  des  A.  Bundet^  i.  157).  I>r.  Pusey 
{M.  Prophets,  i.  69)  thmks  an  Arbd  must  lie  meant 
near  the  middle  of  the  plain  of  Jexreel  ( OnomasL 

v.),  chiefly  because  he  infers  from  2  K.  x.  14 
that  the  Galilean  Arbel  must  have  been  already  in 
the  power  of  the  Assyrians  before  Shalman's  inva^ 
sion  referred  to  by  Hoeea.  But  it  is  difiScuH,  with 
so  meagre  a  history,  either  to  fix  the  time  of  Shal- 
man*s  invasion  or  to  trace  the  line  of  the  conquer- 
or's march  through  the  country.  The  name  b 
variously  explained.  According  to  Gesenius  it  sig- 
nifies "  House  of  (vod's  ambush,"  ».  e.  a  place  made 
strong  by  His  hand  rather  than  man's.  Simonia 
( OnomasL  p.  494)  comes  nearer  still  to  this  import 
of  the  name :  =  **  Lustrum  Dei,  i.  e.  niaximum  et  in- 

acoessum  "  (from  "^S^t  cor<ert,  haunt).  Fiirst  de- 
rives it  from  ^^^^f,  to  jom  together^  as  huts  in  a 
row,  hence  £fs  (God's)  vUlage  or  court,  t.  e.  sa- 
cred to  him.  H. 


BBTH-A'VEN  (W  3,  house  of  naughty 
i.  e.  badness:  [Josh,  xviii.  12]  BaiB^y,  Alex. 
BilSauv:  Bethaven)  a  place  on  the  mountains  of 
Benjamin,  east  of  Bethel  (Josh.  vii.  2,  Boi^X 
[Alex.  BriSauvli  xviii.  12),  and  lybig  between  that 
place  and  Michmash  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5;  also  xiv.  2^ 
riiv  Bo^,  [Alex.  BijOoi/k].  In  Josh,  xviii.  12, 
the  "  wudemess  "  {Midbar  =  pasture-land )  of  Beth- 
aven is  mentioned.  In  1  Sam.  xiii.  5  the  reading 
of  the  LXX.  is  BaiBwp^v  [Comp.  B(uBa$4v]^  Beth- 
horon;  but  if  this  be  correct,  another  Betb-horon 
must  be  intended  than  that  oonunonly  known, 
which  was  much  ftirther  to  the  west.  In  Hoa.  iv. 
16,  V.  8,  X.  6  [oTjcoj^Xlr,  but  Alex.  Hos.  iv.  15, 
oIkos  t^j  khiKlai,  and  so  Vat  marg.],  the  name 
is  transferred,  with  a  play  on  the  word  very  char- 
acteristic of  this  proph^  to  the  neighboring  Beth-el 
—  once  the  "  house  of  God,"  but  then  the  hoosa 
of  idols,  of  "  naught."  G. 

BETH-AZMA'VETH  C^?.^??  '?:  B^ 
furyjM\  [Alex.  Btfi<\  Betkaanofh).  Under  this 
name  is  menUoned,  hi  Neh.  vii.  28  only,  the  tow 
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)f  Benjamin  which  is  elsewhere  called  Azmavkth, 
ind  Betiisamos. 

Mr.  Finn  [formerly  English  constd  at  Jerusalem] 
prc^Mses  to  identify  Azmaveth  with  Hizmeh^  a  vil. 
lage  on  the  hills  of  Beiyamin  to  the  S.  £.  of  Jeba. 

G. 

BETH-BA'AIr-MB'ON«  0*1379  b?2  'S : 
oiKoi  Metkfid^;  Alex,  oucos  BtKoftMy:  cppidum 
B-uUmaon\  a  place  in  the  possessions  of  Keuben, 
on  the  "  Mishor"  or  downs  (A.  V.  "  plain  ")  east 
of  Jordan  (Josh.  xiii.  17).  At  the  Iniielites*  first 
approach  its  name  was  Baal-mkox  (Num.  xxxii. 
38f  or  in  its  contracted  form,  Beon,  xxxii.  3),  to 
which  the  Beth  was  possibly  a  Hebrew  addition. 
Later  it  would  seem  to  have  come  into  possession 
of  Moab,  and  to  be  known  either  as  Beth-meon 
(Jer.  xlviii.  23)  or  Baal-meon  (Ez.  xxv.  9).  The 
name  is  still  attached  to  a  ruined  place  of  consid- 
erable size  {beirddulich^  Seetzen),  a  short  distance 
to  the  S.  W.  of  Ihabdn^  and  bearing  the  name  of 

"the  fortress  of  MV&n''  (ijytx*     v  "^'^)j 

according  to  Burckhardt  (865),  or  Afaein,  accord- 
ing to  Seetzen  {Retsen^  i.  408),  which  appears  to 
give  its  appellation  to  the  WaeH  2krhak  Maein 
(ibid,  402).  G. 

BBTH-BA'RAH  (nn:^  5  quasi  ^7?3j'? 
house  of  passage^  or,  of  the  ford:  BeuOripdi 
[Comp.  Aid.  BcuBfijipd'-]  Bethbera),  named  only 
in  Judg.  vil.  24,  as  a  point  apparently  south  of  the 
scene  of  Gideon's  victory,  which  took  place  at  about 
Bethsbean,   and  to  which    point  **the  waters 

(D^Sn)  were  "token"  by  the  Ephraimites 
against  Midian.  What  these  "  waters  ''  werr,  is 
not  clear,  probably  the  wadies  and  streams  which 
descend  fix>m  the  highlands  of  Ephraim;  it  is  very 
plain  that  they  were  distinct  from  the  Jordan,  to 
which  river  no  word  but  its  own  distinct  name  is 
ever  applied.  Beth-barah  derives  its  chief  interest 
from  the  possibility  that  its  more  modem  represent- 
ative may  have  been  Bethabara  where  John  bap- 
tized [Bktiiabara];  but  there  is  not  much  in 
fiBivor  of  this  beyond  their  similarity  in  sound.  The 
pursuit  of  the  Midianites  can  hardly  have  reached 
so  fiu:  south  as  Bethabara,  which  was  accessible  to 
Judeea  and  Jerusalem  and  all  the  "  region  round 
about "  (ri  Ttpixf^pos'i  ^  ^*  the  oasis  of  the  South 
Jordan  at  Jencho). 

If  the  derivation  of  the  name  gi\'en  above  be  cor- 
rect, Beth-barah  was  probably  the  chief  ford  of  the 
district,  and  may  therefore  have  been  that  by  which 
Jacob  crossed  on  his  return  from  Mesopotaxnia,  and 
at  which  Jephthah  slew  the  Ephraimites.         G. 

BETH-BA'SI  {Bcue$wrl\  [Sin.  Ba<0)9ai(r(rct, 
BauB^affffu\  Alex.  Be^jScurt:]  BttJibessen)^  a  town 
which  from  the  mention  of  its  decays  (r&  KoB^pri- 
fiiva)  must  have  been  originally  fortified,  lying  m 
the  desert  (r^  ifyfifiy)^  and  in  which  Jonathan  and 
Simon  Maccabieus  took  refuge  frxim  Bacchides  (1 
Mace.  ix.  62,  64).  Josephus  {AnL  xiii.  1,  §  5)  has 
BriOaXayd  (Beth-hogla),  but  a  reading  of  the  pas- 
Bge  quoted  by  Reland  (632)  present«  the  more 
probable  form  of  Beth-keziz.  Eitlier  alternative  fixes 
the  situation  as  in  the  Jordan  valley  not  far  from 
Jericho.     [Keziz,  valley  of.]  G. 
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a  It  is  possible  that  the  name  contains  a  trace  of 
the  tilbe  or  nation  of  Bfaon,  —  the  llaonitee  or  Mehu- 
•bn.    [Uaosi;  Mxbukdi.] 


BETH-BIB'EI  (^M"??  3  [house  of  my 
creation] :  oTkos  Bapovo'tnpifi  (by  inclusion  of  the 
next  name) ;  [Vat.  otic.  Bpaovfiy  Alex.  otic.  Bapovfi'-] 
Bethberai)^  a  town  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  31),  which 
by  comparison  with  the  parallel  list  in  Josh.  xix. 
appears  to  have  had  sJso  the  name  of  Beth- 
lkbaoth.  It  lay  to  the  extreme  south,  with  Beer- 
sheba,  Hormah,  Ac.  (oomp.  Josh.  xv.  32,  Lebaoth) 

G. 

BETH-CAR'  ("^3  2,  house  of  lambs:  BaiQ- 
x6pj  Alex.  BcXYop-  St^char\  a  phice  named  as 
the  point  to  which  the  Israelites  pursued  the  Philis- 
tines from  Mizpeh  on  a  memorable  occasion  (1  Sam. 
vii.  11),  and  therefore  west  of  Mizpeh.  From  the  un- 
usual expression  "  under  Beth-ear  "  ( 21  nnJL^n), 
it  would  seem  that  the  place  itself  was  on  a  height, 
with  the  road  at  its  foot.  Josephus  {AfU,  \i.  2,  §  2) 
has  ^^pi  Kop^cdnyf  and  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
stone  Kb^ezer  was  set  up  at  this  place  to  mark  it 
as  the  spot  to  which  the  victor^'  had  extended. 
[Eben-ezer,]  G. 

BETH-DA'GON  Oi^  ?,  house  of  Vagon: 
BayaiiilKj  Alex.  BrieBaywtf'-  BetJidayon). 

L  A  city  m  the  k>w  country  {Shefelnh)  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  41),  and  therefore  not  tsr  from  the  Phil- 
istine territory,  with  which  its  name  implies  a  con- 
nection. From  the  absence  of  any  conjunction 
before  this  name,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it 
should  be  taken  with  the  preceding,  "C^ederoth- 
Beth-dagon; "  in  that  case  probably  distinguishing 
Gederotb  from  the  two  places  of  similar  name  in 
the  neighborhood.  Caphardagon  existed  as  a  %'erT 
large  viUage  between  Diospolis  (Lydda)  and  Jamnia 
in  the  time  of  Jerome  ( Onom.  s.  v.)  A  Beit  Dejan 
has  been  found  by  Robinson  between  Lydda  and 
Jai&,  but  this  is  too  &r  north,  and  must  be  another 
place. 

A  town  apparently  near  the  coast,  named  as 
one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Asher 

(Josh.  xix.  27;  P^  3,  BcudtycWe  [Alex.  Brfi- 
Soyctfy]).  The  name  and  the  proximity  to  the 
coast  point  to  its  being  a  Philistme  colony. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  two  modem  villages  noticed 
above  as  bearing  this  ancient  name,  a  third  has 
been  found  by  Kobinson  (iii.  298)  a  few  miles  east 
of  Ndbulus.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
occurrence  of  these  names  we  have  indications  of 
the  worship  of  the  Philistine  god  having  spread  far 
beyond  the  Philistine  territory.  Possibly  these  are 
the  sites  of  towns  founded  at  the  time  when  this 
warlike  people  had  overrun  the  &ce  of  the  country 
to  "  Michmash  eastward  of  Beth-aven  *'  on  the  south . 
and  Gilboa  on  the  north  —  that  is,  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  heights  which  overlook  the  Jordan  valley  — 
driving  "  the  Hebrews  over  Jordan  into  the  knd 
of  Gad  and  Gilead  "  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5-7 ;  comp.  17, 
18,  xxix.  1,  xxxi.  1).  G. 

BETH-DIBLATHAIM  (CNnbri?  '?, 
house  of  the  double  cake  (of  figs) :  (Tat.  Ai.]  oIkos 
AcufiXoBcufij  [Rom.  oIk.  Acu$\aBaifi;  Alex.  FA. 
OIK.  Af^KaBcufi']  domus  Deblathitim)^  a  town  of 
Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  22),  apparently  the  place  else* 
where  called  Almon-Diblathaim.  G. 

*  BETH-B'DEN,  Amos  i.  6,  maig.  [Eden, 

BETH'BL  [properly  Beth-elT  (  MT'^S, 
\howe  of  God:  Boi^A   [etc;]   Jowph.   Brt^K, 
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BeOifXri  ir6?<AS*  Beihtl),  L  A  well-known  city  and 
holy  place  of  central  Palestine. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Bethel  there  are 
two  accounts  extant.  (1.)  It  was  bestowed  on  the 
spot  by  Jacob  under  the  awe  inspired  by  the  noc- 
turnal vision  of  God,  when  on  his  journey  from  his 
father's  house  at  Beersheba  to  seek  his  wife  in 
Haran  (Gen.  xxviii.  19).    He  took  the  stone  which 

had  served  for  his  pillow  and  put  (3CE7^)  it  for  a 
pillar,  and  anointed  it  with  oil;  and  he  *^  called  the 
nameof  *thatphMse'  (t^Ti^  D1"?^n)  Bethel;  but 

the  name  of  ♦the  city'  O^rn)  was  called  Luz  at 
the  first." 

The  expression  in  the  last  paragraph  of  this 
account  is  curious,  and  indicates  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  "city"  and  the  «*place"  — the  early 
Canaanite  "city"  Lus,  and  the  "place,"  as  yet  a 
mere  undistinguished  spot,  marked  only  by  the 
"  stone,"  or  the  heap  (Joseph,  rois  \i$oi9  trvftAor 
povfi4vois)i  erected  by  Jacob  to  commemorate  his 
vision. 

(2.)  But  according  to  the  other  account,^  Bethel 
received  its  name  on  the  occasion  of  a  blessing 
bestowed  by  God  upon  Jacob  after  his  return  from 
Padan-aram ;  at  which  time  also  (according  to  this 
narrative)  the  name  of  Israel  was  given  him.    Here 

again  Jacob  erects  (32^)  a  "pillar  of  stone," 
which,  as  before,  he  anoints  with  oil  (Gen.  xxxv. 
14,  15).  The  key  of  this  story  would  seem  to  be 
the  £act  of  God's  "  speaking "  with  Jacob.  "  God 
went  up  from  him  in  the  place  where  He  *  spake ' 
with  him  "  —  "  Jacob  set  up  a  pillar  in  the  place 
where  He  *  spake'  with  him,"  and  "called  the 
name  of  the  place  where  God  spake  ^  with  him 
Bethel" 

Whether  these  two  narratives  represent  distinct 
events,  or,  as  would  appear  to  be  the  case  in  other 
instances  in  th«  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  are  different 
representations  of  the  one  original  occasion  on  which 
the  hill  of  Bethel  received  its  consecration,  we  know 
not,  nor  indeed  does  it  concern  us  to  know.  It  is 
perhaps  worth  notice  that  the  prophet  Hosea  —  in 
the  only  refSerence  which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
contain  to  this  occurrence  —  had  evidently  the 
second  of  the  two  narratives  before  him,  since  in  a 
summary  of  the  life  of  Jacob  he  introduces  it  in 
the  order  in  which  it  occurs  in  Genesis  —  laying 
frill  and  characteristic  stress  on  the  key-word  of  the 
story:  "He  had  power  over  the  angel  and  pre- 
vailed ;  he  wept  and  made  supplication  unto  Him ; 
He  found  him  in  Bethel,  and  there  He  sjmke  with 
us,  even  Jehovah  God  of  hosts  "  (Hos.  xii.  4,  5). 

Early  as  is  the  date  involved  in  these  narratives, 
yet,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  precise  definition  of  Gen. 
xii.  8,  the  name  of  Bethel  would  appear  to  have 
existed  at  this  spot  even  before  the  arrival  of  Abram 
in  Canaan :  he  removed  from  the  oaks  of  Moreh  to 
" '  the '  mountain  on  the  east  of  Bethel,"  with 
"  Bethel  on  the  west  and  Hai  on  the  east."  Here 
he  built  an  altar;  and  hither  he  returned  fit>m 
Egypt  with  Lot  before  their  separation  (xiii.  3,  4). 
See  Stanley,  8,  4  P.  218. 


a  *  The  two  accounts  relate  to  diffarent  journeys  of 
•Jacob  when  he  stopped  at  Bethel.  The  origin  of  the 
name,  in  tlie  fUlloess  of  its  meaning,  was  not  one  but  two- 
tr,\d.  The  accounts  really  differ  only  in  this,  tha'  the 
szpressive  name  which  the  patriarch  gave  to  the  )  ice 
on  his  setdng  out  for  Padan-aram  he  had  occasiu.  o 
*«oew  and  emphaslxe  on  bis  return  to  Bethel,  because 
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In  one  thmg,  however,  the  above  nar^lti^^  all 
agree,  —  in  omitting  any  mention  of  town  or  build- 
ings at  Bethel  at  that  early  period,  and  in  drawing 
a  marked  distinction  between  the  "  city  "  of  Luz 
and  the  consecrated  "  place "  in  its  neighborhood 
(comp.  besides  the  passages  already  quoted.  Gen. 
xxxv.  7).  Even  in  the  ancient  chronicles  of  the 
conquest  the  two  are  still  distinguished  (Josh.  xvi. 
1,  2);  and  the  appropriation  of  the  name  of  Biethel 
to  the  city  appears  not  to  have  been  made  till  still 
later,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  tribe  of  Ephnum; 
after  which  the  name  of  Luz  occurs  no  more  (Judg. 
i.  2:^26).  If  this  view  be  correct,  there  is  a  strict 
parallel  between  Bethel  and  Moriah,  which  (accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  commonly  followed)  received 
its  consecration  when  Abraham  offered  up  Isaac, 
but  did  not  become  the  site  of  an  actuid  sanctuary 
till  the  erection  of  the  Temple  there  by  Sok)mon. 
[Moriah.] 

The  intense  significance  of  the  title  bestowed  by 
Jacob  on  the  pboe  of  his  vision  —  "  House  of  God  " 
—  and  the  wide  extent  to  which  that  appellation 
has  been  adopted  in  all  languages  and  in  spite  of 
the  utmost  diversities  of  belief,  has  been  well  noticed 
by  Mr.  Stanley  (220-1).  It  should  not  be  over- 
looked how  fiu-  this  has  been  the  case  with  the 
actual  name;  the  very  syllables  of  Jacob's  exclama- 
tion, forming,  as  they  do,  the  title  of  the  chief 
sanctuary  of  the  Mobanuncdan  world  —  the  Beit- 
allah  oi  Mecca — while  they  are  no  less  the  fevorite 
designation  of  the  meanest  conventicles  of  the 
humblest  sects  of  Protestant  Christendom. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  singular  is  the  fkct  — 
if  the  conclusions  of  etymologists  are  to  be  trusted 
(Spencer,  de  Leg.  Jlcbr.  444;  Bochart,  Canaan^ 
ii.  2)  —  that  ihe  awfid  name  of  Bethel  should  have 
lent  its  form  to  the  word  by  which  was  called  one 
of  the  most  perplexing  of  all  the  perplexing  forms 
assumed  by  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen  —  the 
Baitulia,  the  xiBoi  ffi^vxot,  or  living  stones,  of  the 
ancient  Phoenicians.  Anotlier  opportunity  will  occur 
for  going  more  at  length  into  this  interesting  sub- 
ject [Stones]  ;  it  will  be  sutBcient  here  to  say  that 
the  Baitulia  seem  to  have  preser>ed  the  erect  position 
of  their  supposed  prctot}^,  and  that  the  worship 
consisted  of  anointing  them  \i'ith  oil  (Amobius,  adv, 
GetUes,  i.  39). 

The  actual  stone  of  Bethel  itself  was  the  sul^ect 
of  a  Jewish  tradition,  according  to  which  it  was 
removed  to  the  second  Temple,  and  served  as  the 
pedestal  for  the  ark.  It  survived  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  by  the  Romans,  and  was  resorted  to 
by  the  Jews  in  their  lamentitions  (Reland,  PaL 
638).     [Temple,  the  Second.] 

After  tlie  conquest  Bethel  is  frequently  heard  ofl 
In  the  troubled  times  when  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel,  it  was  to  Bethel  that  the  people  went  up  in 
their  distress  to  ask  counsel  of  God  (Judg.  xx.  18, 
26,  31,  xxi.  2 :  in  the  A.  V.  the  name  is  translated 
"  house  of  (}od  ").  Here  was  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant under  the  charge  of  Pbinehas  the  grandson 
of  Aaron,  with  an  altar  and  proper  appliances  for 
the  ofiering  of  bumi-ofierings  and  peace-ofTerings 
(xx.  26-28,  xxi.  4);  and  the  unwonted  mention  of 
a  r^rular  road  or  causeway  as  existing  between  it 


Qod  again  appeared  to  him  there  and  granted  to  him 
still  more  signal  manifi»tations  of  hia  presence  and 
fovor  (Gen.  xxxv.  14,  16).  II 

f>  The  word  is  the  same  ("^Dl)  in  all  three  cases, 
though  hi  the  A.  v.  It  is  rendered  '<  talked  '  in  the 
two  former. 
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and  the  great  town  of  Shechem  is  doubtless  au  in- 
dication that  it  was  already  in  luucti  repute.  I.At«r 
than  this  we  find  it  named  as  one  of  the  holy  cities 
to  which  Samuel  went  in  circuit,  taking  equal  rank 
with  Ciilgal  and  Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  vii.  16). 

Douhtle^),  although  we  are  not  so  expressly  told, 
it  was  this  ancient  reputation,  combined  with  its 
situation  on  the  extreme  south  firontier  of  his  new 
kingdom,  and  with  the  hold  which  it  must  have 
had  on  the  sympathies  both  of  l)ei\jamin  and 
Ephraim  —  the  former's  by  lot,  and  the  latter's  by 
conquest  —  that  made  Jeroboam  choose  liethel  as 
the  depository  of  the  new  false  worship  which  was 
to  seal  and  consummate  the  division  between  the 
ten  tribes  and  the  two. 

Here  he  placed  one  of  the  two  calves  of  gold,  and 
built  a  **  house  of  high  places**  and  an  altar  of  in- 
cense, by  which  he  himself  stood  to  bum,  as  we  see 
him  hi  the  familiar  picture  of  1  K.  xiii.  Towards 
the  end  of  Jeroboam's  life  13ethel  fell  into  the  hands 
of  .ludali  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19),  whence  it  was  probably 
recovered  by  Ikiasha  (xvi.  1).  It  then  remains  un- 
mentioned  for  a  long  period.  The  worship  of  Baal, 
introduced  by  the  Phoenician  queen  of  Ahab  (IK. 
xvi.  31),  had  probably  alienated  public  favor  from 
the  simple  erections  of  Jeroboam  to  more  gorgeous 
■hrines  (2  K.  x.  21,  22).  Samaria  had  been  built 
(1  K.  xvi.  24),  and  Jezreel,  and  these  things  must 
have  all  tended  to  draw  public  notice  to  the  more 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  IvUjah  visited  Bethel,  and  that  we  hear 
of  *'  sons  of  the  prophets  "  as  resident  there  (2  K 
ii.  2,  3),  two  fiicts  apparently  incompatible  with 
the  active  existence  of  the  calf-worship.  The  men 
tion  of  the  bears  so  close  to  the  town  (ii.  2),  25), 
looks  too  as  if  the  neighborhood  were  not  much 
frequented  at  that  time.  But  after  his  destruction 
of  the  liaal  worship  throughout  the  country,  Jehu 
i^ipears  to  ha\'e  returned  to  che  simpler  and  more 
national  religion  of  the  calves,  and  Bethel  comes 
once  more  u>to  view  (2  K.  x.  2J).  Under  the 
descendants  of  tliis  king  the  place  and  the  worship 
must  have  greatly  flourished,  for  by  the  time  of 
Jeroboam  1  [.,  the  great-grandson  of  Jehu,  the  rude 
village  was  again  a  royal  residence  with  a  "  king's 
house''  (Am.  vii.  13-);  there  were  palaces  both  for 
» winter"  and  "summer,"  "great  houses"  and 
"houses  of  ivory  "  (iii.  16),  and  a  ver}'  high  degree 
of  luxury  in  dress,  Aimiture,  and  living  (\1.  4-6). 
The  one  original  altar  was  now  accompanied  by 
several  others  (iii.  14,  ii.  8);  and  the  simple  "in- 
cense" of  its  founder  had  developed  into  the 
"burnt  offerings**  and  "meatofferings"  of  "solemn 
assemlillen,"  with  the  fhigrant  "peace-offerings" 
of  "  fat  iKnste  "  (v.  21,  22). 

How  this  prosperity  came  to  its  doom  we  are  not 
told.  After  the  desolation  of  the  northern  king- 
dom by  tlie  kuig  of  Assyria,  Bethel  still  remain^ 
an  alwde  of  priests,  who  taught  the  wretched  col- 
onists **  liow  to  fear  Jehovah,**  "  the  God  of  the 
land  "  (2  K.  xvil.  28, 27).  The  buildings  remafaied 
till  the  time  of  Josiah,  by  whom  they  were  de- 
stroyed ;  and  in  the  account  preserved  of  bis  reform- 
ing iooniKlnsm  we  catch  one  more  glimpse  of  the 
altar  of  Jeroboam,  with  its  last  k)athsome  fire  of 
"  dead  men's  bones  "  burning  upon  it,  the  altar  and 
high-plice  surviving  in  their  archaic  antiquity 
amidi^  tlie  successive  additions  of  later  votaries, 
like  the  wooden  altar  of  Becket  at  Canterbur}-, 
which  continued  in  its  original  simplicity  through 
aU  tlie  subsequent  magnificence  of  the  church  in 
which  he  was  murdered  (Stanley,  Cantnbut^^  184). 
19 
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Not  the  least  remarkable  of  these  hter  wt)rk8  WM 
the  monument  (]^*"*n  :  ct^At?),  evidently  a  oott- 
spicuous  erection,  of  the  "  man  of  (Jod,"  who  pro- 
claimed the  ultimate  downfJEill  of  this  idolatrous 
worship  at  its  very  outset,  and  who  would  seem  to 
have  been  at  a  bter  date  canonized  as  it  were  by 
the  votaries  of  the  very  idolatry  which  he  denounced. 
"  WoQ  mito  you !  for  ye  build  the  Hcpulchres  of  the 
prophets,  and  your  fathers  killed  them." 

But,  in  any  case,  the  fact  of  the  contumed  exisU 
ence  of  the  tomb  of  this  protester  through  so  many 
centuries  of  idoUtry  illustrates  very  remarkably  the 
way  in  which  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  tlie  false 
worship  went  on  side  by  side  at  l^thel.  It  is  plain 
from  several  allusions  of  Amos  that  thU  was  the 
case  (v.  14,  22);  and  the  fact  l)efore  noticed  of 
prophets  of  .lehovah  bdng  resident  there,  and  of 
the  friendly  vwits  even  of  the  stem  1^1  yah ;  of  the 
rektion  between  the  "  man  of  God  lh)m  Judah  *• 
and  the  "lyuig  prophet"  who  cawied  his  death, 
of  the  manner  in  which  Zedekiah  the  son  of  ('he- 
naanah,  a  priest  of  Baal,  resorts  to  the  name  of 
Jehovah  for  his  solemn  adjuration,  and  Listly  of  the 
way  in  which  the  denunciations  of  Amos  were*  tol- 
erated and  he  himself  allowed  to  escape,  —  all 
these  point  to  a  state  of  things  well  worthy  of  in- 
vestigation. In  this  connection,  too,  it  is  curious 
that  men  of  Bethel  and  Ai  returned  with  Zerubba- 
bel  (Ijcr.  U.  28;  Neh.  vU.  32);  and  Uiat  they  re- 
turned ini  their  native  place  whilst  continuing  their 
relations  with  Nehemiah  and  the  restored  worship 
(Neh.  xl.  31).  In  the  Book  of  Esdras  the  name 
appears  as  Bktolius.  In  later  times  Bethel  Is 
only  named  once,  amongst  the  strong  cities  in  Ju- 
daea which  were  repaired  by  Bacchides  during  the 
struggles  of  the  times  of  the  Maccaljees  (1  Mace 
ix.  60). 

Bethel  receives  a  bare  mention  fh)m  Eusebiua 
and  Jerome  in  the  Onoinnsticotiy  as  12  miles  fh>m 
Jerusalem  on  the  right  hand  of  the  rood  to  Sichem* 
and  here  its  ruins  still  lie  under  the  scarcely  altered 
name  of  Beitin.  They  cover  a  space  of  "  three  or 
fbur  acres,"  and  consist  of  "  very  many  foundations 
and  half-standuig  walls  of  houses  and  other  build- 
ings." "  ITie  ruins  lie  upon  the  front  of  a  low  hill 
betweo)  the  heads  of  two  hollow  wadies  which  unite 
and  run  off  into  the  main  valley  et-SmctinU  "  (Rob. 
i.  448-9).  Dr.  Clarke,  and  other  travellers  smoe 
his  visit,  have  remarked  on  the  "  stony  "  nature  of 
the  soil  at  Bethel,  as  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the 
narrative  of  Jacob's  slumber  there.  When  on  the 
spot  little  doubt  can  be  felt  as  to  the  localities  of 
this  interesting  place.  The  round  mount  S.  M  of 
Bethel  must  be  the  "  mountain  "  on  which  Abrara 
built  the  altar,  and  on  which  he  and  I^t  stood 
when  they  made  their  division  of  the  land  (Gen. 
xii.  7,  xiii.  10).  It  is  still  thickly  strewn  to  its  top 
with  stones  formed  by  nature  for  the  builduig  o£ 
"altar"  or  sanctuary.  As  the  eye  turns  invol- 
untarily eastward,  it  takes  in  a  large  part  of  the 
pkiin  of  the  Jordan  opposite  Jericho;  distant  it  is 
true,  but  not  too  distant  to  discern  in  that  dear 
atmosphere  the  lines  of  verdure  that  mark  the 
brooks  which  descend  fVom  the  mountains  beyond 
the  river  and  fertilize  the  plain  even  in  its  present 
nes^lected  state.  Further  south  lies,  as  in  a  map,  . 
fully  half  of  that  sea  which  now  co%'ers  the  once 
fertile  oasis  of  the  "  cities  of  the  plain,"  and  which 
in  those  days  was  as  "  the  garden  of  the  Ixwd,  even 
as  the  land  of  Kgypt"  Eastward  again  of  thii 
mount,  at  about  the  same  distance  on  the  left  that 
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Betbd  is  on  tbe  ri^ht,  overlooking  the  Wathf  Sth 
wtinii,  18  a  third  hiU  crowned  by  a  remarkably  des- 
olate-looking mass  of  gray  debris,  the  most  perfect 
heap  of  ruin  to  be  seen  even  in  that  country  of 
ruins.  This  is  Tell  er-R\}meh^  "  the  mound  of  the 
heap/*  agreeing  in  every  particular  of  name,  aspect, 
and  situation,  with  Ai. 

An  admirable  passage  on  the  history  of  BeUiel 
wiU  be  found  in  Stanley  (217-223). 

2.  [In  Josh.,  Rom.  Vat  Alex,  omit;  Comp. 
Aid.  Boi^X.]  A  town  m  the  south  part  of  Judah, 
named  in  Josh.  xii.  16  and  1  Sam.  xxx.  27.  The 
collocation  of  the  name  in  these  two  lists  is  deci- 
sive against  its  being  the  well-known  BetLel.  In  tJie 
latter  case  the  LXX.  read  BoiOcrc^vp,  i-  e.  Beth-zur 
[but  Comp.  Alex.  Bai^X]*  By  comparison  of  the 
lists  of  the  towns  of  Judah  and  Simeon  (Josh.  xv. 
80,  xix.  4;  1  Chr.'iv.  30),  the  place  a]^pears  under 
the  names  of  Chksil,  Bkthul,  and  Kethuel. 

G. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  a  place  so  prominent  as 
Bethel  (1)  hi  the  0.  T.  should  be  unnamed  in  the 
New;  and  yet  it  continued  to  exist  in  the  time  of 
Chriit,  for  Josephus  (B.  J.  iv.  9,  §  9)  rebtes  its 
capture  by  Vespasian  on  his  march  from  Tiberius 
to  Jerusalem.  The  Saviour  must  have  passed 
withm  sight  of  it  (perhaps  at  other  times,  but 
certainly)  on  his  journey  from  Judo*  to  Galilee, 
when  he  stopped  at  Jacob's  well  near  Sychar  (John 
iv.  3  ff.),  and  must  have  been  near  it  when  he  re- 
tired to  Ephraim  (John  xi.  54)  after  the  rabing  of 
Lazarus;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever 
turned  aside  to  go  to  the  place  itself.  After  the 
notice  of  Bethel  in  the  Onomasticon  (above  referred 
to)  it  disappeared  from  history,  and  for  ages  it«  lo- 
cation was  unknown  to  the  people  of  western  coun- 
tries. It  b  an  instance  of  what  is  true  of  so  many 
of  the  ancient  places  in  the  Bible,  namely,  that  after 
having  been  last  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  they 
were  unheard  of^  till  geographers  and  tourists  in 
our  own  day  have  traversed  the  land,  and  on  asking 
the  inhabitants  to  tell  them  the  names  of  their 
towns  and  viUages  have  had  the  old  Scripture 
names  given  back  to  them  from  the  mouths  of  the 
people.  It  is  but  just  to  add  that  the  identifica- 
tion of  Beitin  with  the  ancient  Bethel  seems  to  be 
due  to  the  missionary  Nicolayson,  in  1836.  {Jewish 
JntelUgence,  Feb.  1837,  p.  38.)  Dr.  Robinson 
{Retearchesy  iii.  267  ff.)  argues  the  question  at 
length  whether  Beitin  may  not  also  be  the  Bether 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  between 
the  Jewish  leader  Bar-cochba,  Son  of  a  Star^  and 
Hadrian,  a  battle  so  terribly  disastrous  to  the  Jews. 
The  supposition  (Williams,  ffoly  City^  iL  p.  212) 
that  this  Bether  is  the  ridge  near  Biaivy  2\  hours 
southwest  of  Jerusalem,  he  regards  as  without  any 
sufficient  foundation. 

The  sojourn  of  Abraham  and  Lot  with  their 
flocks  and  herds  m  this  region  ((xen.  xiii.  1  ff.)  im- 
plies that  it  was  very  fertile  and  well  suited  to  their 
pastoral  occupations.  The  writer  can  testify  that 
it  maintains  still  its  ancient  character  m  this  re- 
spect The  cattle  which  he  saw  there  surpassed  m 
number  and  size  any  that  he  saw  at  any  one  time 
hi  any  other  place.  Springs  abound;  and  a  little 
to  the  west,  toward  Jufna^  the  Roman  Gophna, 
was  a  flooded  meadow,  which  as  kite  as  28th  of 
April  was  almost  laige  enough  to  be  called  a  lake. 
On  the  hill-top  just  east  of  Bethel,  where  Abraham 
and  \joi  agreed  to  separate  from  each  other,  the 
flje  catdMs  a  sight  which  is  quite  itartlbig:  we  see 
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not  only  the  course  of  the  Jordan  stretching  nortli 
and  south,  readily  traced  by  the  waving  line  of 
verdure  along  its  banks,  but  its  waters  broken  and 
foaming  as  they  roll  over  some  of  the  many  cas- 
cades, ^most  cataracts,  for  which  the  river  is  re- 
markable. Lieutenant  Lynch,  who  floated  dowc 
the  Jordan  from  the  Lake  of  Galilee  to  the  Dead 
Sea,  ascertained  that  the  river  in  its  intermediate 
passage  nishes  over  not  fewer  than  27  violent  raj^- 
ids,  as  well  as  many  others  less  precipitous.  It  is 
interesting  to  be  reminded  that  sepulchres  are  found 
at  the  present  day  in  the  rocky  heights  around 
Bethel.  See  Sinai  vnd  Golgotha,  von  F.  A.  Strauss, 
p.  371.  Stanley  also  (Sin,  and  Pal  p.  147,  Am. 
ed.)  speaks  of  "the  excavations"  which  the  trav- 
eller sees  in  approaching  this  place,  in  which  the 
dead  of  so  many  past  generations  have  been  buried. 
It  was  from  such  recesses,  no  doult,  that  king  Jo- 
siah,  in  his  zeal  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  dug 
up  the  bones  of  the  old  idolaters  who  had  lived  at 
Bethel,  which  he  burned  on  the  altar  of  the  golden 
calf  in  Order  by  this  act  of  pollution  to  muk  his 
abhorrence  of  such  idolatry,  and  to  render  the  pku» 
infamous  forever.  There  is  nothing  very  remark- 
able in  the  situation  or  scenery  of  Bethel  to  impress 
the  observer;  and  the  hold  which  it  acquired  on 
the  religious  veneration  of  the  Hebrews  fnvsupposes 
some  such  antecedent  history  as  that  related  of  the 
patriarchs  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  H. 

BETH'ELITE,  THE  (1  K.  ivi.  84). 
[Bethkl.] 

BETH-E'MBK  (P^JH  n**?,  house  of  the 

valley:  BaiOfi^;  Alex.  Bi}9a</iciv:  Bethemec),  a 
place  on  or  near  the  bordo*  of  Asher,  on  the  north 
side  of  which  was  the  ravine  of  Jiphthah-«1  (Josh, 
xix.  27).  Robinson  has  discovered  an  "Amkah 
about  8  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  Akka ;  but  if  his 
identification  of  Jtfdl  with  Jiphthah-el  be  tenable, 
the  site  of  Beth-emek  must  be  sought  for  further 
south  than  Amkah  (Rob.  iii.  103, 107-8).       G. 

BBT'HER,  THE  Mountains  OF  Or?9  ^^^  • 
l&frn  KotktoyuiruV'  Bether,  and  Bethel  [?]),  C!ant. 
ii.  17.  There  is  no  clue  to  guide  us  to  what  moun- 
tains are  intended  here. 

For  the  site  of  Bether,  so  fiunous  in  the  post- 
biblical  history  of  the  Jews,  see  Reland,  639,  640; 
Rob.  iu.  267-271.  G. 

*  Bether,  says  Gesenius,  signifies  section,  a  piece 
cut  off,  and  describes  apparently  a  region  consisting 
of  hills  and  valleys,  and  at  the  same  time  craggy, 
precipitous.  FUrst  defines  the  term  in  the  same 
way.  The  scene  of  Solomon's  Song  being  laid  on 
Mount  Lebanon,  we  may  suppose  Bether  to  have 
been  in  that  region  whose  physical  aspects  so  well 
agree  with  the  etymok>gy,  though  that  trait  be- 
tengs,  of  course,  to  many  other  parts  of  Palestine. 
This  Bether  has  probably  no  connection  with  that 
of  the  later  Jewish  history ;  see  additk>n  to  Bethel. 

H. 

BETHESDA  (Bi}0«r8<i,  uif;».mA^Jb^A^, 

house  of  mercy,  or  ^'JV^  H**?,  place  of  the  Jtow- 
ing  of  water:  Euseb.  BriCo^i'  Bethsaida),  the 
Hebrew  name  of  a  reservoir  or  tank  (KoXufifi^dpa, 
i.  e.  a  swimmmg-pool),  with  five  "porches  "  (oroij), 
ck)se  upon  the  sheep-gate  or  "market"  (^irl  rff 
TpofiuTucp  —  ii  will  be  observed  that  the  word 
"  market "  is  supplied)  in  Jerusalem  (John  t.  8). 
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llie  porches  —  i.  e.  cloisters  or  colonnades  <>  — 
were  extensive  enough  to  accommodate  a  large 
number  of  sick  and  infirm  people,  whose  custom 
it  was  to  wait  there  for  the  "troubling  of  the 
water." 

Eusebius  —  though  unfortunately  he  gives  no 
clue  to  the  situation  of  Bethesda  —  describes  it  in 
the  OnomnsHcon  as  existing  in  lus  time  as  two  pools 
{iv  reus  \ifivcus  8t8w/ioty),  the  one  supplied  by  the 
periodical  rains,  while  the  water  of  the  other  was 
of  a  reddish  color  {ir€<potPtyfi4yoy),  due,  as  the  tra- 
dition then  ran,  to  the  &ct  that  the  flesh  of  the 
sacrifices  was  anciently  washed  there  before  ofllbring, 
on  which  account  the  pool  was  also  called  xpofiar- 
ucfj.  See,  however,  the  comments  of  Lightfoot  on 
this  view,  in  his  KxtrciL  on  8.  John,  v.  2.  Euse- 
bius's  statement  is  partly  confirmed  by  the  Bour- 
deaux  Pilgrim  (a.  d.  333),  who  mentions  in  his 
Uitufary  "twin  fish -pools,  having  five  porches, 
which  are  called  Bethsaida"  (quoted  in  Barclay, 
299). 

The  large  reservoir  called  the  Birket  JtraU,^ 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  close  by  the  St.  Ste- 
phen's gate,  and  under  the  northeast  wall  of  the 
Uaram  area,  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  mod- 
em representative  of  Bethesda.  This  tradition 
reaches  back  certainly  to  the  time  of  Saewulf,  A.  d. 
1102,  who  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Beth- 
saida  (Early  Trav.  41).  It  is  also  named  in  the 
CUez  de  Jhei-wdem^  a.  d.  1187  (sect.  vii. ;  Rob.  ii. 
562),  and  in  more  modem  times  by  MaundreU  and 
all  the  later  travellers. 

The  little  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  goes 
rather  to  confirm  than  to  invalidate  this  tradition. 
On  the  one  hand,  (1.)  the  most  probable  position  of 
the  sheep-gate  b  at  the  northeast  part  of  the  city 
[Jerusalem].  On  the  other  hand,  the  Birket 
Jsrail  exhibits  none  of  the  marks  which  appear  to 
have  distinguished  the  water  of  Bethesda  in  the 
records  of  the  Evangelist  and  of  Eusebius.  (2.) 
The  construction  of  the  Birkeh  is  such  as  to  show 
that  it  was  originally  a  water-reser\'oir,^  and  not, 
as  has  been  suggested,  the  moat  of  a  fortress  (Rob. 
i.  293-4,  iii.  243);  (3.)  there  is  certainly  a  remark- 
able coincidence  between  the  name  as  given  by  Eu- 
sebius, Bezatha,  and  that  of  the  northeast  suburb 
of  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  Gospel  history  — 
Bezetha;  and  (4.)  there  is  the  difficulty  that  if  the 
Birket  /frail  be  not  Bethesda,  which  of  the  ancient 
"  pools  "  does  it  represent? 

One  other  proposed  identification  must  be  no- 
ticed, namely,  that  of  Dr.  Robinson  (i.  342-3),  who 
suggests  the  *  fountain  of  the  Virgin,"  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kedron,  a  short  distance  above  the  Pool 
of  Siloam.  In  &vor  of  this  are  its  situation,  sup- 
posing the  sheep-gate  to  be  at  the  southeast  of  the 
dty,  as  Lightfoot,  Robinson,  and  others  suppose, 
and  the  strange  intermittent  "troubling  of  the  wa- 
ter "  caused  by  the  periodical  ebbing  and  flowing 
of  the  supply.  Against  it  are  the  confined  size  of 
the  pool,  and  the  difficulty^of  finding  room  for  the 
five  sto«.  (See  Barclay's  detailed  account,  City^ 
ic  516-524,  and  325-6.)  6. 

BETH-E'ZBL  (^TJ^n  H^?,  hmm  ofjirv^ 
■ew  (?):  olicof  ix^fityos  ainris'-  domus  vicina\  m 
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a  Clolsten  or  colonnades  round  artificial  tanks  are 
oommoQ  In  the  East.  One  example  Is  the  TVy  Bowree^ 
In  the  set  of  drawings  «f  Be^pore  now  publishing  by 
the  Bast  India  Company. 

ff  The  photographs,  woodcuts,  and  eareftil  staie- 
ntwits  of  S&lzmann,  are  conclusiTe  on  this  point. 


place  named  only  in  Mic.  i.  11.  From  the  context 
it  was  doubtless  situated  in  the  plain  of  Phillstia. 

G. 
*  Gesenius  defines  the  name  as  "  fixed  dwelling ; " 
and  the  point  of  the  expression  in  Mic.  L  11  seems 
to  turn  on  that  meaning.  "  They  who  abide,  strong 
though  they  be,  shall  nut  f\imish  an  abiding  place." 
See  Pusey's  Minor  Prophets^  iiL  300.  In  some 
versions  (Sept.  Vulg.  Luth.)  the  expression,  msteod 
of  being  treated  as  a  proper  name,  is  rendered  house 
by  the  side^  i.  e.  the  one  next  H. 

BETH-GAa)ER  ("^12  ?,  if  not  in  pause, 

Geder,  "n^.  \hou»€  of  the  wall] :  B€^c3<6p;  Vat 
B€u$yeu9(»y ;  Alex.]  BcuOytSttp :  Bethgadtr)^ 
doubtless  a  place,  though  it  occurs  in  the  geneal- 
ogies of  Judah  as  if  a  person  (I  Chr.  ii.  51).  Pos- 
sibly the  same  place  as  Gedejc  (Josh.  xiL  13). 

•      G. 

BETH-GA'MUL  (Vltt2  5,  htme  of  the 
teeaned,  Gesen.  Lex,,  but  may  it  not  be  "  house  of 
camel"?:  oIkos  TaifuiK;  Alex.  To/uwAa:  Beth^ 
gamul\  a  town  of  Moab,  in  the  mishor  or  downs 
east  of  Jordan  (A.  V.  "  plain  country,"  Jer.  xlviii. 
23,  comp.  21) ;  apparently  a  place  of  late  date,  since 
there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  earlier  lists  of  Num. 
xxxii.  34-38,  and  Josh.  xiiL  16-20.  A  place  called 
Urn  el-Jemdl  is  said  to  exist  a  few  miles  south  of 
Busrah  in  the  Haurftn  (Burckh.  106;  Kiepcrt*s 
map  in  Rob.  1857);  but  this  is  much  too  &r  to 
the  N.  £.  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  text.  In 
a  country  of  nomadic  tribes  this  latter  name  would 
doubtless  be  a  common  one.  G. 

BETH-HACCEREM*^  [Beb.  -haoce'rem] 
(2?;jn  5,  house  of  the  vine:  [in  Neh.,].Bij^ 
OKxaptfh  [V^a*-  BtieaYOfi;  Akx.]  BtjOoxxopAWi 


[m  Jer.,  BcuBaxapfia,  Sin.  BtBBaxapiML,  Alex. 
"BiiBQaxap']  Bethacharam,  [BeihacaremW  a 
town  which,  like  a  few  other  places,  is  distinguished 


by  the  application  to  it  of  the  word/^eZec,  "H^^t 
A.  V.  "part"  (Neh.  iii.  14).  It  had  thra  *  a 
"ruler"  called  "^tt?.  From  the  other  mention 
of  it  (Jer.  vi.  1)  we  find  that  it  was  used  as  a  bea- 
con-station, and  that  it  was  near  Tekoa.  By 
Jerome  {Comm.  Jer.  vi.)  a  village  named  Bethach- 
arma  b  said  to  have  been  on  a  mountain  between 
Tekoa  and  Jerusalem,  a  position  in  which  the  em 
inence  known  as  the  Frank  mountain  (Herodium, 
stands  conspicuous;  and  this  has  accordingly  been 
suggested  as  Beth-haccerem  (Pococke,  Rob.  i.  480). 
The  name  is  at  any  rate  a  testimony  to  the  early 
frultfulness  of  this  part  of  Palestine. 

Karem  (Kajt4fi)  is  one  of  the  towns  added  m  the 
LXX.  to  the  Hebrew  text  of  Josh.  xv.  60,  as  m  the 
mowitains  of  J'udah,  in  the  district  of  Bethlehem. 

G. 

BETH-HATEIAN  (Tjn  5  :  j,  BaiOapdw; 
[Alex.  BaiBappa']  Betharan\  one  of  the  "  fenced 
cities "  on  t^e  east  of  Jordan,  "  built "  by  the 
Gadites  (Num.  xxxii.  36).  It  is  named  with  Beth- 
nimrah,  and  therefore  is  no  doubt  the  same  place 
as  Beth-aram   (accurately  Beth-haram),  Josh. 

e  This  name  deserves  notice  as  one  of  the  very  f<^ 
instances  in  which  the  translators  <^  the  A.  V.  have 
retained  the  definite  article,  which  in  the  original  so 
ft«qnently  oocors  in  the  mkldle  of  compound  propw 
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nil.  27.  The  name  is  not  found  in  the  lists  of  the 
towns  of  Moab  in  either  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  or  Eze- 
kiel.  G. 

BETH-HOGXA,    and    -HOG'LAH    (2 

n  v^n,  home  of  pnftiidffe^  Gesen. ;  though  Jerome 
gives  another  interpretation,  locus  gyri^  reading  the 
name  H^^J  2,  and  connecting  it  with  the  fu- 
neral races  or  dances  at  the  mourning  for  Jacob 
[Atad]  :  BoidoyXai/i,  [a<{Aiur<ro,]  Bcdcyouc^; 
[Alex.  BaifloAa,]  Bait^oXoyo,  [Bj?fla7Aa:]  Bt- 
tJi't(jl'i\  a  place  on  the  border  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
6)  and  of  Benjamin  (xviii.  19),  to  which  latter 
tribe  it  was  reckoned  to  belong  (xviii.  21).  A 
magnificent  spring  and  a  ruin  between  Jericho  and 
the  Jordan  still  bear  tlie  names  of  'Aiii-hojh  and 
KOir  Udjiiy  and  are  doubtless  on  or  near  the  old 
site  (Kob.  i.  5-W-O).  'ITie  LXX.  reading,  BaiQarr 
\aifi,  may  point  to  En-eglaim,  a  place  which  was 
certainly  near  this  locality.  G. 

BETH-HCKRON  (iW'^n'?,  or  in  con- 
tracted form  pnn  3,  and  once  V"^*n  7),  house 
qf  cnrems  or  holes :  BmOeepdiy,  [etc. :]  Btthoron)^ 
Uie  lumie  of  two  towns  or  vilk^es,  an  "upper'' 

O'^'^?-:'  '?)  and  a  "nether"  (|""^^ri?n  'T.\ 
(.Josh.  xn.  3,  6 ;  1  Chr.  vii.  24),  on  the  road  from 
Gibeon  to  Azekah  (Josh.  x.  10,  11)  and  the  Pliilis- 
tuie  I'lam  (1  Mace.  iii.  24).  Beth-horon  lay  on 
the  boundary-line  between  Beixjamin  and  Ephraim 
(Josh.  xvi.  3,  5,  and  xA-iii.  13,  14),  was  counted  to 
Ephraim  (J<Mh.  xxi.  22;  1  Chr.  vii.  24),  and  given 
to  the  Kohathites  (Josh.  xxi.  22;  1  Chr.  vL  G8 
[53]). 

The  road  comiecting  the  two  places  is  memorable 
in  sacred  history  as  the  scene  of  two  of  the  most 
complete  victories  achieved  by  the  Jewish  arms: 
Uiot  of  Joshua  over  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites 
(Josh.  X.;  Ecdus.  xlvi.  6),  and  that  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus  over  the  forces  of  S>Tia  under  Seron  (1 
Mace.  iii.  13-24).  LAter  still  the  Roman  army 
under  Cestius  Gallus  was  totally  cut  up  at  the  same 
■pot  (Joseph.  B.  y.  li.  19,  §§  8,  9). 

There  is  no  room  (br  doubt  that  the  two  Beth- 
horuns  still  survive  in  the  modem  villages  of  Beit- 

Mr  (  ««X  OJo)  eUTahta  and  tl-Foka,  which 

were  first  noticed  by  Dr.  (Harke,  and  have  been 
since  visited  by  Dr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Stanley,  and 
others.  Besides  the  similarity  of  the  name,  and 
the  fact  that  the  two  places  are  still  designated  as 
*»  upper  "  and  "  lower,"  all  the  requirements  of  the 
narrative  are  fulfilled  in  this  identification.  The 
rood  is  still  the  direct  one  ih)m  the  site  which  must 
have  been  Gibeon  {el-./ib)^  and  from  Michmash 
{Mukhinas)  to  the  Philbtine  plain  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Antipatris  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  19,  §  9)  on  the 
other.  On  the  mountun  which  lies  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  nether  village  is  still  preserved  the 
name  ( Ydlo)  and  the  site  of  Ajalon,  so  closely  con- 
ned ed  with  tlie  proudest  memories  of  Beth-horon; 
and  the  long  "  descent "  between  the  two  remains 
unaltered  firom  what  it  was  on  that  great  day 
**  which  was  like  no  day  before  or  after  it" 

'ilie  hnportance  of  the  road  on  which  the  two 
Beth-horons  are  situated,  the  main  approach  to  the 


<*  Tho  itatementi  of  Dr.  Bobiniioii  and  Mr.  Stanley 
on  this  point  are  aomnvrhat  at  variance ;  but  although 
the  road  from  Gibeon  to  BeW^r  el-Tahta  is  by  no 
3iaaD«  a  unifbrm  rise,  yet  the  impressioQ  is  certainly 
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interior  of  the  coimtry  from  the  hostile  districto  on 
both  sides  of  Palestine  —  Philistia  and  I'^ypt  on 
the  west,  Moab  and  Ammon  on  the  east-  —  at  once 
explains  and  justifies  the  frequent  fortification  of 
these  towns  at  difTerent  periods  of  the  history  (1 
K.  IX.  17;  2  Chr.  viii.  5;  1  Mace.  ix.  60;  Jud.  iv. 
4,  5).  'lliis  road  —  still,  as  in  ancient  times,  "  the 
great  road  of  communication  and  heavy  transport 
between  Jerusalem  and  the  sea-coast"  (liob.  ii. 
252),  though  a  route  rather  more  direct,  ki:own  as 
the  "  Jaffa  road,"  is  now  used  by  travellers  with 
light  baggage  —  leaves  the  main  north  road  at 
TuUil  el-Ful^  3i  miles  from  Jerusalem,  due  west 
of  Jericho.  Bending  8%htly  to  the  nortlj,  it  runs 
by  tlie  modem  vilhige  of  tUltb^  tlie  ancient  (jil  eon, 
and  then  proceeds  by  the  Betli-horons  in  a  direct 
line  due  vi'est  to  Jimzu  [CjiMZo]  and  J.wld  [Lvd- 
i>a],  at  which  it  parts  into  tliree,  diverging  north 
to  Caphar-Saba  [Antii'ATUIs],  south  to  Gaza, 
and  west  to  Jaffa  [Jupi'a]. 

From  Gil)eon  to  the  Upper  Beth-horon  is  a  dis- 
tance of  about  4  miles  of  broken  ascait  and  de- 
scent. The  ascent,  however,  predominates,  and 
this  therefore  appears  to  be  the  "going  up"  to 
Beth-horon  which  formed  the  first  stage  of  Joshua's 
pursuit.^  With  the  upper  village  the  descent  com- 
mences; the  road  rough  and  difficult  even  lor  the 
mountain-paths  of  Palestine;  now  over  sheets  of 
smooth  rock  fiat  as  the  flagstones  of  a  1  ondon 
pavement;  now  over  the  upturned  edges  of  tlie 
limestone  strata;  and  now  amongst  the  loose  rectan- 
gular stones  so  characteristic  of  the  whole  of  this  dis- 
trict. There  are  in  many  places  steps  cut,  and 
other  marks  of  the  path  having  been  artificially 
improved.  But  though  rough,  the  way  can  hardly 
be  called  "precipitous;"  still  less  is  it  a  ra\-ine 
(Stanley,  p.  208),  since  it  runs  for  the  most  (lart 
along  the  back  of  a  ridge  or  water-shed  dividing 
wadies  on  either  hand.  After  about  three  miles  of 
this  descent,  a  slight  rise  leads  to  the  lower  nllage 
standing  on  its  mamebn  —  the  last  outpost  of  the 
Bei\jamite  hills,  and  chsu'acterized  by  the  date-palm 
in  the  enclosure  of  the  village  moeque.  A  short 
and  sharp  fall  bek)w  the  village,  a  few  undulations, 
and  the  road  is  amongst  the  dura  of  the  great 
corn-growing  plain  of  Sharon. 

This  rough  descent  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
BeiViir  is  the  "  going  down  to  Beth-horon  "  of  the 
Bible  narrative.  Standing  on  the  high  gromid  of 
the  upper  village,  and  overlooking  the  wild  scene, 
we  may  feel  assured  that  it  was  over  this  rough 
path  that  the  Canaanites  fled  to  their  native  k>w- 
lands. 

In  a  remarkable  fragment  of  early  history  (1 
Chr.  vii.  24)  we  are  told  that  both  the  up}ier  and 
bwa*  towns  were  built  by  a  woman  of  Kphraim, 
Sherah,  who  in  the  present  state  of  tlie  {Kissage 
appears  jw  a  grand-daughter  of  the  founder  of  her 
tribe,  and  also  as  a  direct  progenitor  of  the  great 
leader  with  whose  history  the  place  is  so  closely 
connected.  •  G. 

BBTH-JBSHIMOTH,  or  -JESIMOTH 

{riyar^p  '?;  inNumben,  nbtt^n,  house  of 
the  waste's:  A'Vius^,  [etc.;]  Alex.  Aatfitod,  [etc.:] 
Bethsimothy  BethiesiiiwUi)^  a  town  cr  pboe  east  of 

Jordan,  in  the  "deserte"  (nh"|?)  of  Moab;  that 

that  of  an  ascent ;  and  BeiVhr^  though  perhaps  no 
higher  than  the  ridge  between  it  and  Uibeon,  yet 
looks  higher,  because  it  Is  so  much  aboTe  everything 
beyond  it. 
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h,  OD  the  lower  level  at  the  south  end  of  the  Jor- 
dan valley  (Num.  xxxiii.  43);  and  named  with 
Afllidoth-piigah  and  Ueth-peor.  It  was  one  of  the 
Kmits  of  the  encampment  of  Israel  before  crossmg 
the  Jordan.  Later  it  was  allotted  to  Reuben  (Josh, 
zii.  3,  xiii.  20),  but  came  at  last  into  the  hands  of 
Moab,  and  formed  one  of  the  cities  which  were 
**  the  elory  of  the  country  "  (Er.  xxv.  9).  Schwarz 
(p.  2*28)  quotes  **  a  Btth^Jis'unuth  as  still  known  at 
the  northeastemmost  point  of  the  Dead  Sea,  half 
a  mile  from  the  Jordan; "  but  this  requires  con- 
firmation. G. 

BETH  -LEB'AOTH  (H^Sn^  '?,  hme  of 
lione$8es:  BaBap^  \  Alex.  Bat0aX0a0 :  Btih 
Ubaoth),  a  town  in  the  lot  of  Simeon  (Josh.  xix. 
6),  and  therefore  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah 
(xv.  32,  Lebaoth),  probably  in  the  wild  country  to 
which  its  name  bears  witness.  In  the  parallel  list 
in  1  Chr.  iv.  31  the  name  is  given  Betu-biuki. 

G. 

BETH'-LEHEM  (DhH  r^i^^koute  of 

bread:  Bi}dAc€/A*  BeihUhem),  1.  One  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  Palestine,  ah-eady  in  existence  at 
the  timtf  of  Jacob's  return  to  the  country.  Its 
earliest  name  was  KriiiLVTii  or  Ephkatah  (see 
Gen.  XXXV.  16,  xlviii.  7;  Josh.  xv.  60,  LXX.),  and 
it  n  not  till  long  after  the  occupation  of  the  country 
bj  the  Israeht^  that  we  meet  with  it  under  its 
Dew  name  of  Bethlehem.  Here,  as  in  other  cases 
(comp.  Beth-meou,  Beth-diblathum,  Beth-peor),  the 
**'  BeUi  *'  appears  to  mark  the  bestowal  of  a  Hebrew 
appellation ;  and  if  the  derivations  of  the  Lexicons 
are  to  be  trusted,  the  name  in  its  present  shape  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  attempt  to  tn^islate  the  earlier 
Ephratah  into  Hebrew  lan^uaj^e  and  idiom,  just  as 
the  Arabs  have  in  their  turn,  with  a  further  slight 
change  of  meaning,  converted  it  into  Beit-lahm 
(house  of  flesh). 

However  this  may  be,  the  ancient  name  lingered 
as  a  fiuniliar  word  in  the  mouths  uf  the  inhabitants 
of  the  pkice  (Ruth  i.  2,  iv.  II;  1  Sam.  xvii.  12), 
and  in  the  poetry  of  the  Psalmists  and  Prophets 
(Ps.  cxxxiL  6;  Mic  v.  2)  to  a  late  period.  [Eph- 
RATii.]  In  the  genealogical  lisU  of  1  Chr.  it 
recurs,  and  Ephrath  appears  as  a  person  —  the  wife 

of  Caleb  and  mother  of  Hur  (^n*)  (ii  19,  61, 
ir.  4);  the  title  of  '*fi»ther  of  Bethlehem"  being 
bestowed  both  on  Hur  (iv.  4)  and  on  Salma,  the 
Km  of  Hur  (iL  51,  54).  The  name  of  Salma  re- 
calls a  very  similar  name  intimately  connected  with 
Bethlehem^  namely,  the  fiither  of  Boaz,  Salmah 

(n^^W,  Ruth  iv.  20;  A.  V.  "  Sahnon  ")  or  Sal- 
moo  (7'^!3^C^,  verse  21).  Hur  is  also  named  in 
Ex.  xxxi.  2  and  1  Chr.  ii.  20,  as  the  fiithcr  of  Uri 
Che  £&ther  of  BezaleeL  In  the  East  a  trade  or  call- 
ing remains  fixed  in  one  &mily  for  generations,  and 
if  there  is  any  foundatiod  for  the  tradition  of  the 
Taigura,  that  Jesse  the  &ther  of  David  was  **a 
weaver  of  the  veils  of  the  sanctuary  *' «  (Taig.  Jon- 
athan on  2  Sam.  xxL  19),  he  may  have  inherited 
the  accomplishments  and  the  profession  of  hu  art 
fttmi  his  forefather,  who  was  '^  filled  vrith  the  Spirit 
•r  God,'*  ^  to  work  all  manner  of  works,"  and 


a  At  the  date  of  the  visit  of  Beqjamin  of  Todela, 
iMn  were  sttU  "  twelve  Jews,  dyers  by  proftmion,  liv- 
Off  at  Beth-lebem  "  (Benj.  of  Todela,  Asher,  i  76). 

i  Majr  not  this  elucidate  the  allusions  to  the  ^  weav- 
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amongst  them  that  of  the  embroiderer  and  the 
weaver  {Ex.  xxxv.  35).* 

After  the  conquest  Bethlehem  appears  under  its 
own  name  Beth-lehem-judah  (Judg.  xvii.  7;  1  Sam. 
xvii.  12;  Rutli  i.  1,  2),  possibly,  though  hardly 
probably,  to  distinguish  it  Irom  Uie  small  and  rer 
mote  place  of  the  same  name  in  Zebulun.  As  the 
Hebrew  text  now  stands,  however,  it  is  omitted 
altogether  from  the  list  of  tbe  towns  of  Judah  in 
Joshua  XV.  though  retained  by  the  LXX.  in  the 
eleven  names  which  they  insert  between  verses  59 
and  60.  Among  these  it  occurs  between  Thdco 
(Tekoa),  9eK'Ji  (comp.  1  Chr.  iv.  4,  5)^  and  Phagor 
(V  I'eor,  ^ay<&p)'  This  omission  firom  the  He- 
brew text  is  certainly  remarkable,  but  it  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  obscurity  in  which  I3ethlehem  re- 
mains throughout  the  whole  of  the  sacred  history. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  later  event  which  has  made  the 
name  of  Bethldiem  so  fiuniliar  to  the  whole  Chris- 
tian and  Mussulman  world,  it  was,  as  the  birthplace 
of  David,  tbe  scene  of  a  most  important  occurrence 
to  ancient  Israel.  And  yet  from  some  cause  or 
other  it  never  rose  to  any  eminence,  nor  ever  be- 
came the  theatre  of  any  action  or  business.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  why  Hebron  and  Jerusalem,  with 
no  special  associations  in  their  fovor,  were  fixed  on 
as  capitals,  while  the  pku»  in  which  the  great  ideal 
king,  the  hero  and  poet  of  the  nation,  drew  his  first 
breath  and  spent  his  youth  remained  an  **  ordinary 
Judaean  village.*'  No  doubt  this  is  in  part  owing 
to  what  will  be  noticed  presently  —  the  isolated 
nature  of  its  position ;  but  that  circumstance  did  not 
prevent  Gibeon,  Ramah,  and  many  other  places  situ- 
ated on  eminences  from  becoming  fiunous,  and  is  not 
sufficient  to  account  entirely  for  such  silence  respect^ 
ing  a  place  so  strong  by  nature,  commanding  one 
of  the  main  roads,  and  the  excellence  of  which  as 
a  military  position  may  be  safely  inferred  torn  the 
fact  that  at  one  time  it  was  occupied  by  the  Phil- 
istines as  a  garrison  (2  Sam.  xxiiL  14;  1  Chr.  xi 
16). 

Though  not  named  as  a  Levitical  city,  it  was 
apparently  a  residence  of  Levites,  for  fh>m  it  came 
the  young  man  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gershom,  who 
becaime  the  first  priest  of  the  Danites  at  their  new 
northern  settlement  (Judg.  xvii.  7,  xviii.  30),  and 
firom  it  also  came  the  concubine  of  the  other  Levite 
whose  death  at  Gibeah  caused  the  destruction  of 
the  tribe  of  Bei^amin  (xix.  1-9). 

The  book  of  Ruth  is  a  page  from  the  domestic 
history  of  Bethlehem;  the  names,  almost  the  very 
persons,  of  the  Bethlehemites  are  there  brought 
before  us;  we  are  allowed  to  a-vist  at  their  most 
peculiar  customs,  and  to  witness  the  very  springs 
of  those  events  which  have  conferred  immortality 
on  the  name  of  the  place.  Many  of  these  customs 
were  doubtless  common  to  Israel  in  general,  but 
one  thing  must  have  been  peculiar  to  Bethlehem. 
What  most  strikes  the  view,  after  the  charm  of 
the  general  pkture  has  lost  its  first  hold  on  us,  is 
the  intimate  connection  of  the  place  vrith  Moab. 
Gf  the  origin  of  this  connection  no  record  exists, 
no  hmt  of  it  has  yet  been  discovered,  but  it  con- 
tinued m  force  for  at  least  a  century  after  the  ar 
rival  of  Ruth,  till  the  time  when  her  great  grandson 
could  fbd  no  more  secure  retreat  for  his  parents 
from  the  fhry  of  Saul,  than  the  house  of  the  king 


er's  beam"  (whatever  the  ^'beam"  may  be)  whleh 
occnr  in  the  aoooonts  of  giants  or  mighty  men  slahi 
by  David  or  his  heroes,  but  not  in  any  unconneefeed 
with  him. 
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of  Moab  at  Mirpeh  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3, 4).  But  what- 
ever its  origin,  here  we  find  the  connection  in  full 
vigor.  When  the  fiunine  occurs,  the  natural  re- 
source is  to  go  to  the  country  of  Moab  and  "  con- 
tinue there;  "  the  surprise  of  the  city  is  occasioned 
not  at  Naomi's  going,  but  at  her  return.  Ruth 
was  "not  like"  the  handmaidens  of  Boaz  —  some 
difference  of  feature  or  complexion  there  was  doubt- 
less which  distinguished  the  "children  of  Ix)t" 
from  the  children  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob; 
but  yet  she  gleans  after  the  reapers  in  the  field  with- 
out molestation  or  remark,  and  when  Boaz  in  the 
most  public  manner  possible  proclaims  his  intention 
of  takmg  the  stranger  to  be  his  wife,  no  voice  of 
remonstftuioe  is  raised,  but  loud  congratulations  are 
expressed,  the  parallel  in  the  life  of  Jacob  occurs  at 
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once  to  all,  and  a  blessing  is  invoked  on  the  head  of 
Kuth  the  Moabitess,  that  she  may  be  like  the  two 
daughters  of  the  Mesopotamian  Nahor, "  like  Rachd 
and  like  I..eah,  who  did  build  the  house  of  Israel.*' 
This,  in  the  face  of  the  strong  denunciations  of 
Moab  contained  in  the  I^w  is,  to  say  the  least,  very 
remarkable.*' 

The  elevation  of  David  to  the  kingdom  does  not 
appear  to  have  affected  the  fortunes  of  his  native 
place.  The  residence  of  Saul  acquired  a  new  title 
specially  from  him,  by  which  it  was  called  even 
down  to  the  latest  time  of  Jewish  history  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  6;  Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  2,  §  1,  Ta^aaovXii),  but 
David  did  nothing  to  dignify  Bethlehem,  or  con- 
nect it  with  himself.  The  only  touch  of  recollec- 
tion which  be  manifests  for  it,  Is  that  recorded  in 


Bethlehem. 


the  well-known  story  of  his  sudden  longing  for  the 
water  of  the  well  by  the  gate  of  his  childhood  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  15). 

The  few  remaining  casual  notices  of  Bethlehem 
in  the  Old  Testament  may  be  quickly  enumerated. 
It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  6).  By 
the  time  of  the  Captivity,  the  Inn  of  Chimham  by 

(T^^*N  =  "close  to")  Bethlehem,  appears  to  have 
become  the  recognized  point  of  departure  for  trav- 
dlers  to  Egypt  (Jer.  xli.  17)  —  a  caravanserai  or 

khan  {rPH^  :  see  Stanley,  App.  §  90),  perhaps 
the  identical  one  which  existed  there  at  the  time  of 
our  Lord  (KardfAv/ia),  like  those  which  still  exist 
all  over  the  east  at  the  stations  of  travellers. 
Lastly,  "  Children  of  Bethlehem,"  to  the  number 
of  123,  returned  with  Zerubbabel  frt>m  Babylon 
(Ezr.  ii.  21;  Neb.  vii.  26). 


A  Moab  appears  elsewhere  In  connection  with  a  place 
In  Jndah,  Jcuhubi-lehem  (1  Chr.  iv.  22).  We  might 
be  tempted  to  believe  the  name  merely  another  fonn 
of  J%//i-lehem,  if  the  context — the  mention  of  Maie- 
shah  and  Chozeba,  places  on  the  extreme  west  of  the 
tribe  — did  not  forbid  it. 

b  In  the  Greek  copies  of  St.  Matthew  the  name  is 


In  the  New  Testament  Bethlehem  retains  its  dis- 
tinctive title  of  Bethlehem-judah  ^  (Matt.  ii.  1,  5), 
and  once,  in  the  announcement  of  the  angels,  the 
"  city  of  David  "  c  (Luke  ii.  4;  and  comp.  John 
vii.  42;  K^firi'  casiellum).  Its  connection  with  the 
history  of  Christ  is  too  fiuniliar  to  all  to  need  any 
notice  here:  the  remark  should  merely  be  made 
that  as  in  the  earUer  history  less  is  recorded  of  the 
place  after  the  youth  of  Dand  than  before,  so  in 
the  later  nothing  occurs  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord 
to  indicate  that  any  additional  importance  or  in- 
terest was  fiutened  on  the  town.  In  fact,  the  pas- 
sages just  quoted,  and  the  few  which  follow,  ex- 
haust the  references  to  it  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  ii.  6, 
8,16;  LukeiL  15). 

After  this  nothing  is  heard  of  it  till  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  2d  century,  when  Justin  Martyr  speaks 
of  our  Lord's  birth  as  having  taken  place  "  in  acer- 


given  as  B.  rrji  'laviaCat ;  but  in  the  more  ancient 
Syriac  recension  lately  published  by  Mr.  Cureton  it  is, 
as  in  the  0.  T.,  Bethlehem-judah. 

c  Obeerre  that  this  phrase  has  lost  the  meaning 
which  it  bears  in  the  0.  T.,  where  it  specially  and 
invariably  signifies  the  fortress  of  the  Jeboidtes,  the 
Ikstnera  of  Zion  (2  Sam.  v.  7,  9 ;  1  Chr.  xl.  6,  7). 
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Uin  cave  very  dose  to  the  Tillage,"  which  caye  he 
goes  on  to  say  had  been  specially  pointed  out  by 
Isaiah  as  "  a  sign."  The  passage  from  Isaiah  to 
which  he  refers  is  xxxiii.  13-19,  in  the  LXX.  ver- 
sion of  which  occurs  the  following  —  "He  shall 
dwell  on  high :  His  place  of  defense  shall  be  in  a 
lofty  cave  of  the  strong  rock"  (Justin.  DiaL  c. 
Trfffh.  §§  78, 70).  Such  is  the  earliest  supplement 
we  possess  to  the  meagre  indications  of  the  narrative 
of  the  Gospeb;  and  while  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
with  certainty  that  the  tradition  is  true,  there  is  no 
reasoL  for  discrediting  it.  There  is  nothing  in 
itself  improbable — as  there  certainly  is  in  many 
cases  where  the  traditional  scenes  of  events  are  laid 
in  caverns — in  the  supposition  that  the  place  in 
which  Joseph  and  Mary  took  shelter,  and  where 
was  the  "manger"  or  "stall"  (whatever  the 
i^TVTi  may  have  been),<>  was  a  cave  in  the  lime- 
stone rock  of  which  the  eminence  of  Bethlehem  is 
composed.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  assume  that 
Justin*s  quotation  from  Isaiah  is  the  ground  of  an 
inference  of  his  own;  it  may  equally  be  an  author- 
ity happily  adduced  by  him  in  support  of  the  ex- 
isting tradition. 

But  the  step  from  the  belief  that  the  nativity 
may  have  taken  place  in  a  cavern,  to  the  belief  tha^ 
the  present  subterraneous  vault  or  <!rypt  is  that 
cavern,  is  a  very  wide  one.  Even  in  tJie  150  years 
that  had  passed  when  Justin  wrote,  so  much  had 
happened  at  Bethlehem  that  it  is  difficidt  to  believe 
that  the  true  spot  coidd  have  been  accurately  pre- 
sen'ed.  In  that  interval  —  an  interval  as  long  as 
that  between  the  landing  of  William  III.  and  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  —  not  only  had  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Jerusalem  been  overrun  and  devastated  by  the 
Romans  at  the  destruction  of  the  city,  but  the  em- 
peror Hadrian,  amongst  other  ddtecrations,  had 
actually  planted  a  grove  of  Adonis  at  the  spot 
{luau  itmmbrabat  Adonidisj  Jerome,  Ep.  Paul.). 
This  grove  remained  at  Bethlehem  for  no  less  than 
180  years,  namely,  from  a.  d.  135  till  315.  After 
this  the  place  was  purged  of  its  abominations  by 
Constantine,  who  about  A.  D.  330  erected  the  pres- 
ent church  (Euseb.  Vit  Const,  iii.  40.  See  Tobler, 
102,  note).  Conceive  the  alterations  in  the  ground 
implied  in  this  statement !  —  a  heathen  sanctuary 
established  and  a  grove  planted  on  the  spot  —  that 
grove  and  those  erections  demolished  to  make  room 
for  the  Basilica  of  Constantine ! 

The  modem  totm  of  BeU4ahm  (  a/^  \i:/aS) 

lies  to  the  E.  of  the  main  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Hebron,  6  miles  from  the  former.  It  covers  "  the 
E,  and  N.  E.  parts  of  tlie  ridge  of  a  "  long  gray 
hill "  of  Jura  limestone,  which  stands  nearly  due 
E.  and  W.,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  length.  The  hill 
has  a  deep  valley  on  the  N.  and  another  on  the  S. 
The  west  end  shelves  down  gradually  to  the  valley; 
but  the  east  end  is  bolder,  and  overlooks  a  plain  of 
some  extent.  The  slopes  of  the  ridge  are  in  many 
parts  covered  by  terraced  gardens,  shaded  by  rows 
cS  olives  with  figs  and  vines,  the  terraces  sweeping 
round  the  contour  of  the  hill  with  great  regtdarity. 
On  the  top  of  the  hill  lies  the  village  in  a  kind  of 
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o  It  Is  as  well  to  remember  that  the  ^  stable  "  and 
Its  accompaniments  an  the  creations  of  the  imaglDa- 
tion  of  poets  and  painters,  with  no  support  from  the 
Sospel  narrative. 

h  Mr.  Stanley  mentions,  and  recurs  characteristl- 
eaUy  to  the  interesting  &ct,  that  the  present  roof  is 
vmstrncted  from  English  oak  given  to  the  church  by 
fdwwd  IV.    (iJ.  tf  P.  141,  489.)    Tobler,  104,  iwi«, 


irregular  triangle  (Stewart),  at  about  150  yards 
from  the  apex  of  which,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
vacant  space  on  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  thr 
ridge,  spreads  the  noble  Basilica  of  St.  Hdena, 
"half  church,  half  fort,"  now  embraced  by  its 
three  convents,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Armenian. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  description  <^  the 
"  holy  places  "  of  Bethlehem.  All  that  can  be  said 
about  them  has  been  well  said  by  Lord  Nugent 
(i.  13-21),  and  Mr.  Stanley  (438-442).  (See  also, 
though  interspersed  with  much  irrelevant  matter, 
Stewart,  246,  334-5.)  Of  the  architecture  of  the 
church  very  little  is  known ;  for  a  resume  of  that 
little  see  Fergusson^s  Handbook  of  Architecture^ 
524;  also  Salzmann's  Photographs  and  the  J^vde 
accompanying  them  (p.  72).*  One  feet,  of  great 
interest  —  probably  the  most  gentdne  about  the 
place  —  b  associated  with  a  portion  of  the  crypt  of 
this  church,  namely,  that  here,  "beside  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  cradle  of  the  Christian  fiuth," 
St.  Jerome  lived  for  more  than  30  years,  leaving  a 
lasting  monument  of  his  sojourn  in  the  Vul^te 
translation  of  the  Bible. 

In  the  plain  below  and  east  of  the  convent,  about 
a  mile  &t>m  the  walls,  is  the  traditional  scene  of  the 
angels'  {^pearance  to  the  sh^herds,  a  very  small, 
poor  village  called  Beit-Sdhur^  to  the  E.  of  which 
are  the  unimportant  remains  of  a  Greek  church. 
These  buildings  and  ruins  are  surrounded  by  olive- 
trees  (Seetzen,  ii.  41,  42).  Here  in  ArculTs  time, 
"  by  the  tower  of  Ader,"  was  a  church  dedicated 
to  the  three  shepherds,  and  containing  their  mon- 
uments (Areulf,  6).  But  this  plain  is  too  rich  ever 
to  have  been  allowed  to  lie  in  pasturage,  and  it  is 
more  likely  to  have  been  then  occupied,  as  it  is  now 
and  as  it  doubtless  was  in  the  days  of  Ruth,  by 
cornfields,  and  the  sheep  to  have  been  kept  on  the 

billfl-C 

The  traditional  well  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  15), 
a  group  of  three  cisterns,  is  more  than  half  a  mile 
away  from  the  present  town  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wady  on  the  north.  A  few  yards  from  the 
western  end  of  the  village  are  two  apertures,  which 
have  the  appearance  of  wells ;  but  they  are  merely 
openings  to  a  cistern  connected  with  the  aqueduct 
below,  and  we  have  Dr.  Robinson's  assurance  that 
there  is  now  no  well  of  living  water  in  or  near  the 
town. 

The  population  of  BthMim  is  about  3000  souls, 
entirely  Christians.  All  travellers  remark  the  good 
looks  of  the  women  {Eothen),  the  substantial,  clean 
appearance  of  the  houses,  and  the  general  air  of 
comfort  (for  an  eastern  town)  which  prevails.     G. 

*  In  regard  to  the  well  at  Bethlehem  (1)  u 
should  be  remarked  that  David  (see  2  Sam.  xxili. 
15)  longed  not  for  "living  water"  but  for  that  from 

the  " reservoir  "  or  "cistern  "  (as  "1S21  signifies, 
see  FUrst ;  Sept.  xdxKos  -  Vulg.  cistema\  at  the  gate 
of  Bethlehem.  The  writer  in  approaching  Betk 
lehem  frt)m  the  south  (April  2l8t,  1852)  found  a 
little  stream  running  down  the  steep  bank  on  that 
side,  and  at  the  top,  on  entering  the  town,  drank 
of  the  refreshing  water  from  a  reservoir  there,  said 


adduces  the  authority  of  Entychius  that  the  present 
Church  ]a  the  woric  of  Justinian,  who  destroyed  that 
of  Constantine  as  not  sufficiently  magnificent. 

e  'AypovAovvrvf  (Luke  ii.  8  ;  A.  V.  "  abiding  in  the 
field  ")  has  no  special  reference  to  "  field  "  more  than 
hill,  but  meana  rather  ^passing  the  night  out  of 
doors ;  **  x<^P<^  <^^  means  a  <^  district "  or  neighbor 
hood,  with  no  special  topographical  aignlfloation. 
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to  be  sopplied  by  an  aqueduct  from  Solomon^s 
Pools.  The  same  springs  must  have  furnished  Beth- 
lehem with  water  of  old  (there  is  uo  letter  water 
hi  all  that  region  now);  and  supposing  David  to 
have  been,  as  he  probably  was,  in  tiie  wilderness  of 
Tekoa  at  the  time,  it  was  the  water  of  which  he  would 
naturally  think  not  only  as  so  good  in  itself,  but 
actually  nearer  to  him  than  any  other.  The  **  tra- 
ditionsd  well,*'  half  a  mile  or  more  northeast  of 
Bethlehem,  contains  water  at  times  (Hitter,  AW- 
hunde,  xvi.  286;  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  i. 
399):  but  at  that  distance  it  would  not  so  nat- 
urally be  associated  with  the  gate.  As  we  have 
seen  above,  it  is  no  objection  that  the  so-called 
**  well "  is  a  cistern  or  reservoir.  H. 

2.  (DhH  '2  :  Bcu0fidy,  Alex.  BoiflXcc/t:  Beth- 
Uhem),  a  town  in  the  portion  of  Zebulun  named 
nowhere  but  in  Josh.  xix.  15.  It  has  been  recovered 
by  Dr.  Kobinson  at  Beit  LaJim,  about  six  miles  west 
of  Nazareth,  and  lying  between  that  town  and  the 
main  road  from  Akka  to  Gaza.  Kobinscn  charac- 
terizes it  as  "a  very  miserable  village,  ncne  more 
80  in  all  the  country,  and  without  a  trace  of  an- 
tiquity except  the  name*'  (iii.  113).  G. 

BETHXEHEMITE,       THE         iTVZ 

'^priVn  :  BtieXftfiiTTis  [Vat-  -/*€!-],  6  BateXee- 
fdrns  [Vat.  -tfifiu-];  Alex.  Bit0\€€fur7is  [and 
-/i€i-] :  Bethkkemites).  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Bethlehem.  Jesse  (1  Sam.  xvi.  1,  18,  xvii.  58)  and 
Elhanan  (2  Sam.  xxi.  19)  were  Bethlehemites. 
Another  FJhanan,  son  of  Dodo  of  Bethlehem,  was 
one  of  David*s  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  24).  [El- 
hanan.] W.  A.  W. 

BETHLCKMON  {Bai0\a,fi&t^;  [Vat.  Po7«- 
0Ao»u«r;  Aid.  B(0\mu&v:  SepoUmon]),  1  £sdr.  v. 
17.  [Betiileiiem,  l.J  G. 

BETH-MA'ACHAH  (npjl^'?,  and  with 

the  article,  ^H  !^  \hou8eqfcppr€$9ion]:Bt0fia- 
YO,  ^cp/ia^ci;  [Vat  Bai6/iaxa;  Alex.  BTj^/xaxo:] 
Bethmaachn)^  a  place  named  only  in  2  Sam.  xx.  H, 
16,  and  there  occurring  more  as  a  definition  of  the 
position  of  Aurl  than  for  itself.  In  the  absence 
of  more  information,  we  cim  only  conclude  that  it  is 
identical  with  Maachah,  or  Akam-»iaachah, 
one  of  the  petty  Syrian  kingdoms  in  the  north  of 
Palestine.     [AitAsi.]  G. 

BETH-M ARC ABOTH  ( nbin? H  2, 
house  of  the  chai'iots,  in  Chron.  without  the  article : 
hai0fMxtp^$t  [Bm0tJLapifi<a0,  Vat.  -p€i-(]  Alex. 
B€uBafifiapxa<r0ta0,  BaiB  [Mapx«J8»^0  Bethnwr- 
chabotii ),  one  of  the  towns  of  Simeon,  situated  to  the 
extreme  south  of  Judah,  with  Ziklag  and  Hortnah 
(Josh.  xix.  5 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  31).  What  *'  chariots  "  can 
have  been  in  use  in  this  rough  and  tbuily  iul  abited 
part  of  the  country,  at  a  time  so  early  as  that  at  which 
these  lists  of  towns  purport  to  have  been  mat^e  out, 
we  know  not.  At  a  later  period  —  that  of  Sok)- 
mon  —  **  chariot  cities  "  are  named,  and  a  regular 
trade  with  ]*!gypt  in  chariots  was  carried  on  (1  K. 
ix.  19;  2 Chr.  viu.  6;  1  K.  x.  29;  2  Chr.  i.  17), 
which  would  naturally  require  depots  or  stopping- 
pboeson  the  road  '*  up  "  to  Palestine  (Stanley,  160). 
In  the  parallel  list.  Josh.  xv.  30,  31,  Madniar.nah 
occurs  in  i^lace  of  Beth-marc^both ;  possibly  the 
latter  was  substituted  for  the  former  after  the  town 
had  become  the  resort  of  chariots.  Without  sup- 
posing the  one  word  to  be  a  mere  corruption  of 
the  other,  the  change  of  a  name  to  one  dif!ering 


BETH-PALET 

less  in  appearance  than  in  meaning  is  qnite  in  di*- 
racter  with  the  pkys  on  words  frequent  in  Hebrew 
literature.    [Uazak-susim;  Madmannah.]  G. 

BETH-ME'ON  Oh3?Ip  2 :  oUos  Ma^t 
Bethmaon),  Jer.  xlviii.  23.  A  contracted  form  of  the 
name  elsewhere  given  as  Beth-baa  i^mkon.  G. 

BETH-NIM'RAH  (n^n?  n'2  =  house 
of  sweet  loaier,  Gesen.;  ^  Nw<£/a,  BatP0aimfipd; 
Alex.  Afifipay,  [Bri$afiya ;  Comp.  Bifivajjipd^ 
BtiBatfOfApd;  Aid.  A/iJpeb't  BriByofipdi]  Btthntmi-a), 
one  of  the  **  fenced  cities  *'  on  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan taken  and  "  built "  by  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Nun». 
xxxiL  36)  and  described  as  lying  *'in  Uie  valley*' 

(P^r2)  beside  Beth-haran  (Josh.  xiU.  27).  In 
Num.  xxxii.  3  it  is  named  simply  Nimrah.  By 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Onom.  Bethamnarara,  and 
Beth-nemra)  the  village  is  said  to  have  been  still 
standing  five  miles  north  of  Libias  (Beth-haran); 
and  under  "Nefipa  Eusebius  mentions  that  it  «-as  a 
krge  place,  K^firi  fnyttmii  in  Karayala  (V  Bat^ 
niea),  and  called  Abara. 

The  name  stills  survives  in  the  Nnhr  Nimrinj 
the  Arab  appellation  of  the  lower  end  of  the  Wndy 
Shooib,  where  the  waters  of  that  valley  discharge 
themselves  into  the  Jordan  close  to  one  of  the  reg- 
ular fords  a  few  miles  above  Jericho.  It  has  been 
seen  by  Seetzen  (ifewen,  1854,  ii.  318),  and  Rob- 
inson (i.  551),  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
explored,  and  all  that  is  known  is  that  the  vegeta- 
tion is  very  thick,  betokening  an  abundance  of  wa- 
ter. The  Wady  Shoaib  runs  back  up  into  the 
]*lastem  mountains,  as  Beit  as  es-SaU,  Its  name 
(the  modem  form  of  Hobab?)  connects  it  with  tiie 
wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  a  tradi- 
tion still  clings  to  the  neighborhood,  that  it  was 
down  this  ^-alley  they  descended  to  iht  Jordan 
(Seetzen,  ii.  377). 

It  seems  to  have  escaped  notice  how  tvHy  the 
requirements  of  Bethabara  are  met  in  the  circum- 
stances of  Beth-nimrah  —  its  abundance  of  water 
and  its  situation  close  to  "  the  region  round  about 
Jordan  "  (^  wfpix^poirou  *lop5difov,  »•  e.  the  Cic- 
CAR  of  the  0.  T.,  the  Oasis  of  Jericho),  immediately 
accessible  to  "Jerusalem  and  all  Judica  **  (John  i. 
28;  Matt.  iii.  5;  Mark  i.  5)  by  the  direct  and  or- 
dinary road  from  the  capital.  Add  to  this,  what 
is  certainly  a  strong  confirmation  of  this  suggestion, 
that  in  the  I^X.  the  name  of  Beth-nimrah  is  found 
almost  exactly  assuming  the  form  of  Bethabara  — 
B<u0ava0pdj  Bri0afipd,  BtBapafid  (see  Hohues 
and  Parsons's  IJQC.). 

The  "  Waters  of  Nimrim,*'  which  are  named  in 
the  denunciations  of  Moab  by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah, 
may  from  the  context  be  the  brcok  which  still 
bears  the  same  name  at  the  S.  £.  part  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  [NiMHiM.]  A  similar  name  (signifying, 
however,  in  Arabic,  "panther*')  is  not  uncommon 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  G. 

BETHO'RON  (Bai0»pi6u;  Alex.  Bc0«<w: 
om.  in  Vulg.).    Beth-iioron  (Jud.  iv.  4). 

BETH-PAXET  0^);^    ?  :    when  not  m 

paus»,  ^..^j  house  of  flight;  Bcu^^oAeU^;  [Alex. 
Bcu0^a\€0:]  Bethphelet),  ti  town  among  those  ui 
the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  named  in  Josh.  xr. 
27,  and  Neh.  xi.  26,  with  Moladah  and  Bei^vsheba. 
In  tiie  latter  place  it  is  Beth-pi ieut  (following 
the  Vulgate).  Its  remains  have  not  yet  been  dii^ 
covered.  i* 
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BETH-PAZ'ZEZ  (V??  3  [Aokm  of  dU- 
persion]  :  Btj^ew^j ;  Alex.  Bat$fa<nis:  Betk- 
pkese$)j  a  town  of  lasachar  named  with  Kn-baddah 
(Joth.  six.  21),  and  of  which  nothing  is  known. 

G. 

BBTH-PB'OR  i^yyV^  n**?  [kmue  of 
Peor];  oUos  *oy^;  in  Josh.  Baie^Htydpj  [Alex. 
Betf^oywp:]  fanum  Phogor,  Phot/or,  Bathpkogcr; 
in  Unom.  Beikfogo)^  a  pdace,  no  doubt  dedicated 
to  the  god  RaaLt-pkor,  on  the  east  of  Jordan^ 
opposite  (ir^orri)  Jericho,  and  six  miles  above 
libias  or  Heth-haran  (Euseb.  OnonnsHcon).  It 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  tril)e  of  Keuben  (Josh, 
xiii.  29).  In  the  Pentateuch  the  name  occiu^  in  a 
formula  by  which  one  of  the  last  halting-pkces  of 
the  children  of  Israel  is  designated  —  «*  the  ravine 

(S"*!"!)  over  against  (Vir)  Beth-peor"  (Deut 
UL  23,  iv.  46).  In  this  ravine  Moses  was  probably 
baried  (xxxiv.  6). 

Here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  Beth  may  be  a  Hebrew 
sabstituUon  for  liaal.  G. 

BETHTHAGE  p  syl.]  (Bne^oy^  and  Btj^ 
^oyo'  Bethpihage;  quasi  K.^^  3,  house  of  un- 
ripe Jfgey,  the  name  of  a  place  on  the  mount  of 
Olives,  on  the  road  between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem. 
From  the  two  being  twice  mentioned  together,  it 
was  apparently  close  to  Bktiiany  (Matt.  xxi.  1; 
Made  xi.  1;  Luke  xix.  23),  and  (h)m  its  being 
named  first  of  the  two  in  the  narrati%-e  of  a  journey 
from  east  to  west,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  lay, 
if  anything,  to  the  eastward  of  Bethany.  The  (act 
of  our  Lord's  making  Bethany  his  nightly  lodging 
phce  (Matt.  xxi.  17,  i&c.)  is  no  confirmation  of  this 
(as  Winer  would  have  it);  since  He  would  doubt- 
less take  up  his  abode  in  a  place  where  He  had 
friends,  evHi  though  it  were  not  the  frrst  place  at 
which  He  arrived  on  the  road.  No  remains  which 
eould  answer  to  this  position  have  however  been 
found  (Kob.  i.  433),  and  the  traditional  site  is  above 
Bethany,  half-way  between  that  village  and  the  top 
cf  the  mount. 

By  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  also  by  Grigen, 
the  place  was  known,  though  no  indication  of  its 
position  is  ^veu ;  by  the  former  it  is  called  x^firi* 
by  Jepime  tUUda,  'fhey  describe  it  as  a  A-illage  of 
the  priests,  possibly  from  **  Beth  phace,"  signifying 
in  S^Tiac  the  •'  house  of  the  jaw,'*  and  the  jaw  in 
(he  sacrifices  being  the  portion  of  the  pri(«ts  (KeLuid, 
6&3).  lightfoot's  theory,  grounded  on  the  state- 
ments of  the  Talmudists,  is  extraordinary:  that 
Bethphage  was  the  name  of  a  district  reaching  from 
the  foot  of  Olivet  to  the  wall  of  .lerusalem.  (But 
see  Kehnd,  652;  Hug.  KitiL  i.  18,  19.)  Schwarz 
(233-4).  and  Barclay,  in  his  map,  appear  to  agree 
fai  placing  Kethphage  on  the  southern  shoulder  of 
the  ^  Mount  of  GfTense,**  above  the  village  of  Siloam, 
tod  therefore  west  of  Bethany. 

The  name  of  Bethphage,  the  signification  of 
which  as  (^ven  above  is  generally  accepted,  is,  like 
those  of  Bethany  [V],  (^'aphenatha,  Bezetha,  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives  itself^  a  testimony  to  the  ancient 
frultfulness  of  this  district  (Stanley,  187).        G. 

BBTH-PHEXET,  Neh.   xi.  26.     [Betu- 

PALET.] 

BETH-RATHA  (S^n  n^3,  h<m$e  of 
Riph/t,  Gt  of  tke  ffiatU:  6  BaBpaia;  Alex.  Ba&- 
p*^'  Beihrrfpha),  a  name  which  occurs  in  the 
^sieaV)gy  of  Judah  as  the  son  of  Eshton  (1  Chr. 
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ir.  12  only).  There  is  a  Kapha  in  the  line  of  Ben- 
jamin and  elsewhere,  but  no  apparent  connection 
exists  between  those  and  this,  nor  has  the  name 
been  identified  as  belonging  to  any  place.        G. 

BBTH-REOiOB  (aSrri  n^2,  hmtse  of 
Rechobf  or  of  room:  i  oJkos  Pad0y  Alex.  T«jS; 
[in  2  Sam.]  'Po^fi:  Rohob)^  a  plare  mentioned  as 
having  near  it  the  valley  in  which  lay  the  town  ot 
Laish  or  Dan  (Judg.  xviii.  28).  It  was  one  of  the 
little  kingdoms  of  Aram  or  Syria,  like  Zobah, 
Maacah,  and  Ish-tob  (comp.  the  rending  of  the 
Alex.  IJCX.  above),  in  company  with  which  it  was 
hired  by  the  Ammonites  to  fight  against  David  (2 
Sam.  X.  6).  In  ver.  8  the  name  occurs  in  the 
shorter  form  of  Kehob,  in  which  form  it  is  doubt- 
less again  mentioned  in  Num.  xiii.  21.  Being, 
however,  "  far  from  Zidon  "  (Judg.  x%'iii.  28),  tlda 
place  must  not  be  confounded  with  two  towns  of 
the  name  of  Rehob  in  the  territory  of  Asher. 
[Kkiiob.]  The  cotvjecture  of  Kobinson  (iii.  371) 
is  that  this  ancient  place  is  represented  by  the  mod- 
uli Ilunin,  a  fortress  commanding  the  plain  of  the 
Ilukh^  in  which  the  city  of  Dan  ( TtU  tl-Kikhj)  lay. 

Hadadezer  the  king  of  Zobah  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Kehob  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  12).      G. 

BETHSA'IDA  {Bneaat^i:    l?-'^     ^^^^, 

home  offsh :  BeOuaida\  the  name  of  two  places 
in  Northern  Palestine:  — 

1.  *«  Bethsaida  of  Galilee"  (John  xii.  21),  a  city 
Mkis)',  which  was  the  nati\ie  place  of  Ajidrew, 
Peter,  and  Philip  (John  i.  44,  xii.  21)  in  the  land 
of  Gennesareth  (t V  7^"  TO  (Mark  vi.  45;  comp. 
53),  and  therefore  on  the  west  side  of  the  kike.  It 
was  evidently  in  near  neighliorhood  to  Capernaum 
and  Chorazin  (Matt.  xi.  21;  Luke  x.  13;  and 
comp.  Mark  \i.  45,  with  John  vi.  16),  and,  if  the 
interpretation  of  the  name  is  to  be  trusted,  close  to 
the  water's  edge.  By  Jerome  ( Comin.  in  J.'sii.  ix. 
1)  and  Eusebius  (Onom.)  these  towns  and  Tiberias 
are  all  mentioned  together  as  lying  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake.  Kpiphanius  {adv.  liar.  ii. )  says  of  Beth- 
saida and  Capernaum  ov  naKpkv  tvrwv  t'^  ^laur'Hf' 
fjMTt.  Wilibald  (a.  d.  722)  wait  from  Magdalum 
to  Capernaum,  thence  to  Bethsaida,  and  then  to 
Chorazin.  These  ancient  notices,  however,  though 
they  fix  its  general  situation,  none  of  them  contiUn 
any  indication  of  its  exact  position,  and  as,  like  the 
other  two  towns  just  mentioned,  its  name  and  all 
memory  of  its  site  have  perislied.  no  positive  identi- 
fication can  be  made  of  it.  Dr.  Kobinson  places 
Bethsaida  at  M/n  et-Tdbighnh,  a  short  distance 
north  of  Khdn  Minyvh^  which  he  identifies  with 
Capernaum  (iii.  35U). 

2.  By  comparing  the  narratives  (of  the  same 
event)  contained  in  Mark  vi.  31-53  and  Luke  ix. 
10-17,  in  the  latter  of  which  Bethsaida  is  named 
as  the  spot  at  which  the  miracle  took  place,  whilu 
in  the  former  the  disciples  are  said  to  have  crossed 
the  water  from  the  scene  of  the  event  "  to  liethsaida 
in  the  land  of  (lennesareth  '^  —  it  appears  certain 
that  the  Bethsaida  at  which  the  5000  were  fed 
must  have  been  a  second  phice  of  the  same  name  on 
the  east  of  the  lake.  Such  a  place  there  was  at  the 
nort'ieastem  extremity — formerly  a  rilLige  {Kd»p.ri\ 
but  rebuilt  and  adorned  by  Philip  the  Tetrareh,  and 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  town  under  the  name  of 
Julias,  after  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  (Jos.  Ant, 
xriii.  2,  §  1;  B.J.  ii.  9,  §  1,  iii  10,  §  7).  Here, 
in  a  ma^iificent  tomb,  Philip  was  buried  (Jos.  AnL 
xviiL  4,  §  6). 
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Of  this  Bethsaida  we  have  certainly  one  and 
probably  two  mentions  hi  the  Gospels :  1.  That 
oaraed  above,  of  the  feeding  of  the  5000  (Luke  ix. 
10).  The  miracle  took  place  in  a  r6iro5  fyrifios  — 
a  vacant,  lonely  spot,  somewhete  up  in  tne  rismg 
ground  at  the  back  of  the  town,  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  green  grass  (John  vi.  3,  10 ;  Mark  vi. 
39;  Matt.  xiv.  19),  and  in  the  evening  the  disciples 
went  down  to  the  water  and  went  home  across  the 
lake  {tts  rh  v4pcaf)  to  Bethsiuda  (Mark  vi.  45),  or 
as  St.  John  (vi.  17)  and  St  Matthew  (xiv.  34) 
more  generally  express  it,  towards  CJapemaum,  and 
to  the  land  of  Gennesareth.  The  coincidence  of 
the  two  Bethsaidas  occurring  in  the  one  narrative, 
and  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  only  absolutely 
certam  mention  of  the  eastern  one,  is  extraordinary. 
In  the  very  ancient  Syriac  recension  (the  Kitrian) 
just  published  by  Mr.  Ciu«ton,  Uie  words  in  Luke 
ix.  10,  '•  belonging  to  the  city,  called  Bethsaida," 
are  omitted. 

2.  The  other,  highly  probable,  mention  of  this 
place  is  in  Mark  viii.  22.<'  If  Dalmanutha  (viii. 
10)  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  then  was  Beth 
saida  on  the  east;  because  in  the  inter\-al  Christ 
had  departed  by  ship  to  the  other  side  (13).  And 
with  this  well  accords  the  mention  immediately 
after  of  the  villages  of  Ccesarea  PhiUppi  (27),  and  of 
the  "  high  mountain  "  of  the  transfiguration  (ix.  2), 
which,  as  Mr.  Stanley  has  ingeniously  suggested,^ 
was,  not  the  traditional  spot,  but  a  part  of  the 
Hermon  range  somewhere  above  the  soiuw  of  the 
Jordan  {S.  <J  P.  399). 

Of  the  western  Bethsiuda  no  mention  is  made  in 
Josephus,  and  until  the  discovery  by  Eeland  of  the 
feet  that  there  were  two  places  of  the  name,  one  on 
the  west,  and  one  on  the  east  side,  the  elucidation 
of  the  various  occurrences  of  the  two  was  one  of  the 
hardest  knots  of  sacred  geography  (see  Cellarius, 
NotU.  ii.  536).  G. 

BETHSA'MOS  (Baidcurfjuify;  |>'at.  Baircur- 
fuoy ;]  Alex.  BcuOcurfjuaB ;  [Aid.  BfBaofitlffs  :] 
Cebtthcmus)^  1  Esdr.  v.  18.  [Beth-azjiaveth.] 

BETH'SAN  [Bateffdy;  Alex,  in  1  Mace.  xii. 
Btdaa:  BtUisan],  1  Mace.  v.  62,  xii.  40,  41. 
[Betii-shean.] 

BETH-SHAN'  [Beuflcrcl/i,  -cAv',  Vat.  Baiflc/*, 
Bai6<ra/*,  Bai6;  Alex.  Bj\e<ray'.  BeUisan]^  1  Sam. 
xxxi.  10,  12;  2  Sam.  xxi.  12.    [Bkth-shean.] 

BETH-SHE'AN    (l^P   n^S     [house  of 

qtdet])^  or,  in  Samuel,  Bkth-shan,  {y^  2  : 
Baie<rdy,  Btidadv,  6  oUos  :idy,  [etc. :]  Bethtnn\ 
%  city  which,  with  its  "  daughter"  towns,  belonged 
to  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  vii.  29),  though  within  the 

o  The  use  of  the  word  km^ij  in  this  place  is  remark- 
able. Mr.  Stanley  suggests  that  its  old  appellation 
had  stuck  to  it,  even  after  the  change  in  its  dignity 
{8.  If  P.  App.  §  85). 

f>  *  Tills  suggustion  is  by  no  means  a  recent  one.  It 
may  be  found  in  RclAud  (Pakrstina^  p.  834)  and  Light- 
fiwt  {Hor,  Htbr.  p.  417,  Rotterdam,  1686).    See  Tabor. 

As  to  Bethsaida,  Thomson  (Land  and  Book^  ii.  9. 
29-32)  has  still  another  theory.  Instead  of  two  placen 
with  this  name,  he  holds  that  there  was  only  one,  but 
this  consisted  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  wa«  on  the 
west  and  the  other  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Jordan. 
He  speaks  of  the  remains  of  buildings  near  the  mouth 
3f  the  river,  so  situated  as  to  indicate  a  double  to\m 
of  this  character.  The  references  to  Bethsaida  in  the 
9ospels  might  l)e  harmonixed  by  this  supposition,  as 
well  as  by  that  of  two  more  distinct  places.  Julias 
might  ia  that  case  also  distinguish  the  part  enlarged 
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limits  of  Issachar  (Josh.  zvii.  11),  and  therefore  on 
the  west  of  Jordan  (comp.  1  Mace.  v.  52)  —  but 
not  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  the  hitter  tribe.  The 
Canaanites  were  not  driven  out  from  the  town 
(Judg.  i.  27).  In  Sobmon^s  time  it  seems  to  have 
given  its  name  to  a  district  extending  from  the 
town  itself  to  Abel-meholah ;  and  **  all  Beth-shean  *' 
was  under  the  charge  of  one  of  his  commissariat 
officers  (1  K.  iv.  12). 

llie  corpses  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  fastoied 
up  to  the  wall  of  Beth  shean  by  the  Philistines  (I 
Sam.  xxxi.  10,  12)  in  the  open  "  street "  or  space 

(3n"^),  which  —  then  as  now  —  fronted  the  gate 
of  an  eastern  town  (2  Sam.  xxi.  12).  From  this 
time  we  lose  sight  of  Beth-shean  c  till  the  period  of 
the  Maccabees,  in  connection  with  whose  exploits 
it  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in  a  cursory  man- 
ner (1  Mace.  V.  52;  comp.  1  Mace.  xii.  40,  41). 
The  name  of  Scythopolis  {tnlfB^v  wi^Xis)  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  2  ^Licc.  xii.  29.  [Scythopolis.] 
This  name,  which  it  received  after  the  exile,  and 
under  the  Greek  dominion,  has  not  survived  to 
the  present  day;  as  in  many  other  cases  (comp. 
Ptolemais)  the  old  Semitic  appellation  has  re- 
vived, and  the  place  is  still  called  Beisdn.  It  lies 
in  the  Ghor  or  Jordan  valley,  about  twelve  mUes 
south  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  four  miles  west  of 
the  Jordan.  The  site  of  the  town  is  on  the  brow 
of  the  descent  by  which  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon 
drops  down  to  the  level  of  the  Ghcir.  A  few  miles 
to  the  south-west  are  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  and 
close  beside  the  town  runs  the  water  of  the  ^Ain- 
Jnliid,  the  fountain  of  which  is  by  Jezreel,  and  is 
in  all  probability  the  spring  by  which  the  Israelites 
encamped  before  the  battle  in  which  Saul  was 
killed  (1  Sam.  xxix.  l).**  Three  other  large  brooks 
pass  through  or  by  the  town,  and  in  the  fact  of  the 
abundance  of  water,  and  the  exuberant  fertility* 
of  the  soil  consequent  thereon,  as  well  as  in  the 
power  of  using  their  chariots,  which  the  level  nature 
of  the  country  near  the  town  conferred  on  them 
(Josh.  xvii.  16),  resides  the  secret  of  the  hold  which 
the  Canaanites  retained  on  the  place. 

If  Jabesh-Gilead  was  where  Dr.  Robinson  con- 
jectures— at  ed'Dtir  in  the  Wady  Yabis — the 
distance  from  thence  to  Beisan,  which  it  took  the 
men  of  Jabesh  "  all  night "  to  traverse,  cannot  be 
less  than  twenty  miles.  G. 

*  For  fuller  information  respecting  this  important 
site  {BtisAn)  —  its  various  ruins  (Hebrew,  Grecian, 
Roman,  Christian,  Saracenic),  its  abundant  waters 
which  gush  from  pereimial  fountains,  its  fertility 
and  liixuriant  vegetation,  its  Tell  or  acropolis  (200 
feet  high  and  nearly  perpendicular),  which  afibrds 


by  Philip,  since  being  in  his  tetrarchy  it  would  need 
a  different  name  from  Bethsaida  on  the  Oulilcan  cide. 
See  also,  for  this  view,  Hug,  Einl.  i.  §  4 ;  J.  F.  Thrupp 
in  the  Joum.  of  Class,  and  Saer.  PhUoL,  U.  802  IT., 
and  TregeUes,  ibUi.  iii.  145  ff.  H. 

c  Unless  the  conjectore  of  Schwarz  (148,  note)  be 

accepted,  that  the  words  (]*^n  n^2,  house  of  the 
tooth :  A.  T.  ivory  house)  in  1  K.  xxii.  89,  should  be 
rendered  Beth-shan. 

d  The  exactness  of  the  definition  in  this  description 
is  seriously  impaired  in  the  A.  V.  by  the  substitution 
of  "  a  fountain  "  for  "  the  fountain  "  of  the  original. 

e  So  great  was  this  fertility^  that  it  was  said  by  the 
Rabbis,  that  if  Paradise  was  in  the  land  of  Israel, 
Beth-shean  was  the  gate  of  it ;  for  that  its  fTuits  wen 
the  sweetest  in  all  the  land.  (See  the  quotations  In 
Lightfoot,  Chor.  Cent.  Ix.) 
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<«the  finest  panorama,  next  to  Gerizim,  in  all  cen- 
tral Pfilestine"  —  the  reader  may  see  Robinaon's 
Later  Bibi.  lies,  iii.  326  ff.  (who  visited  the  place 
in  his  second  journey) ;  Thomson's  Land  and  Book^ 
a.  173-175;  Tristram's  Land  of  Israel,  pp.  500- 
504;  Porter's  Ilandb.  for  Syr,  and  PnlesL  u.  354 
£F. ;  Van  de  Velde's  Journey  through  Syr.  and  Pal- 
est, ii.  360  ff. ;  and  Sepp's  Jermilem  u.  das  heilige 
Land,  ii.  62  (though  this  last  writer  appears  to  have 
only  seen  the  region  from  Zer'in  (Jezred)).  But 
from  Zer'in,  which  is  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  de- 
clivity, one  can  easily  look  down  into  the  Ghor  upon 
Beth-shean,  so  exactly  described  in  1  K.  iv.  12  as 
''  beneath  Jezred."  (See  also  Blbl.  lies.  iii.  166, 1st 
<n1.,  and  Wilson's  Lasids  of  the  Bible,  ii.  87.) 

H. 

BETH-SHETMESH  (t^J!?  H^S,  in  pause 

^5t'  ?>  house  of  the  sun:  vSKis  r,\toUj  BaiB- 
(rofxvsy  [etc.:]  Bethsames),  the  name  of  several 
places.  1.  One  of  the  towns  which  marked  the 
north  boundary  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10),  but  not 
named  in  the  lists  of  the  cities  of  that  tribe.  It 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kiijath-jearim  and 
Timnah,  and  therefore  in  close  proximity  to  the 
low-country  of  Philistia.  I'he  expression  "went 
down"  in  Josh.  xv.  10;  1  Sam.  vi.  21,  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  position  of  the  town  was  lower 
than  Kiijath-Jearim ;  and  it  is  in  accordance  with 

the  situation  that  there  was  a  valley  (^^V)  of 
cornfields  attached  to  the  place  (1  Sam.  vi.  13). 

From  Ekron  to  Beth-shemesh  a  road  (T[  j"^, 
6^6?)  existed,  alon^  which  the  Philistines  sent  back 
the  ark  after  its  calamitous  residence  in  their  coun- 
try (1  Sam.  vi.  9,  12) ;  and  it  was  in  the  field  of 

"Joshua   the    Beth-shemite "    Or!::'*'n-n'*3) 

that  the  "  great  Abel "  (whatever  that  may  have 
been)  was,  on  which  the  ark  was  set  down  (1  Sam. 
vi.  18).  Beth-shemesh  was  a  "  subiu-b  city,"  allotted 
to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  16;  1  Chr.  vi.  59);  and 
it  is  named  in  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  dis- 
tricts under  the  charge  of  Ben-Dekar  (1  K.  iv.  9). 
It  was  the  scene  of  an  encounter  between  Jehoash, 
king  of  Israd,  and  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  in 
which  the  latter  was  worsted  and  made  prisoner 
(2  K.  xiv.  11,  13;  2  Chr.  xxv.  21,  23).  Uter,  in 
the  days  of  Ahaz,  it  wns  taken  and  occupied  by  the 
Philistines,  together  with  several  other  places  in 
this  locality  (2  Chr.  xxriii.  18). 

By  comparison  of  the  lists  in  Josh.  xv.  10,  xix. 
41,  43,  and  1  K.  iv.  9,  it  will  be  seen  that  Ir- 
Shemesii,  "  city  of  the  sun,"  must  have  been 
identical  with  Beth-shemesh,  Ir  bdng  probably  the 
older  form  of  the  name;  and  again,  firom  Judg.  i. 
35,  it  appears  as  if  Har-cheres,  "  mount  of  the  sun," 
were  a  third  name  for  the  same  place;  suggesting 
an  eariy  and  extensive  worship  of  the  sun  in  this 
ueighbotbood.     [Ir-SHEMEsn;  Uekks.] 

Beth-shemesh  is  now  *Ain~Shems.  It  was  visited 
by  Dr.  Robinson,  who  found  it  to  be  in  a  position 
exactly  according  with  the  indications  of  Scripture, 
on  the  northwest  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  Judah 
—  "a  low  plateau  at  the  junction  of  two  fine 
plains  "  (Rob.  iii.  153)  — about  two  miles  firom  the 
great  Philistine  plain,  and  seven  from  Ekron  (ii. 
224-6).  The  origin  of  the  'Aiu  ("  spring  " )  in  the 
modem  name  is  not  obvious,  as  no  spring  or  well 
appears  now  to  exist  at  the  spot;  but  the  Shems 
and  the  position  are  decisive. 
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2.  \Bai9(rafi6s;  Alex.  BaieafMs]  A  city  oo 
the  border  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  22). 

3.  [Qefftrauisy  BaiBcrafivsi  Alex.  Bcuruovt, 
BtBffOfjLvS']  Une  of  the  "  fenced  cities  "  of  Naph- 
tali,  twice  named  (Josh.  xix.  38;  Judg.  i.  33),  and 
on  both  occasions  with  Beth-amath.  The  Caiiaau- 
ite  inhabitants  were  not  expelled  from  either  place, 
but  became  tributaries  to  Israd.  Jerome's  expres- 
sion  ( Onom.  Bethsamis)  in  reference  to  this  is  per- 
haps worthy  of  notice,  "  in  qu&  adlores  pristini 
mauserunt; "  possibly  glancing  at  the  worship  from 
which  tlie  place  derived  its  name. 

4.  By  this  name  is  once  mentioned  (Jer.  xliii. 
13)  an  idolatrous  temple  or  place  in  Eg}'pt,  which 
the  LXX.  render  by  'HXioinrtJXts  iy  "Xlv,  *•  e.  the 
fiimous  HeliopoUs;  Vulg.  domus  solis.  In  the 
middle  ages  Heliopolis  was  still  called  by  the  Arabs 
'Ain  Shenis  (Edrisi,  Ac.,  in  Rob.  i.  25).  [Aven; 
O.N.]  G. 

BETH'-SHEMITB,        THE         ("H^? 

'^V^^yV]:  i  Baietrafivcirris  [Vat.  -<r€*-] ;  Alex, 
o  Bf6Bafiv<rir7is  '•  Bethsamita,  Btthsamitis).  Prop, 
eriy  "  the  Beth-shimshite,"  an  inhabitant  of  Beth- 
shemesh  (1  Sam.  vi.  14,  18).  The  LXX.  m  the 
former  passage  refer  the  words  to  the  fidd  and  not 
to  Joshua  {rhv  iy  BoiOo-ofitJs).  W.  A.  W. 

BETH-SHITTAH  {n^^^'TL^  H**?,  house 
of  the  acada:  BtjOce^J;  Alex.  ij  B<uTftrra\ 
[Comp.  Bai0a<r(TT({:]  Bethsetta),  one  of  the  spots 
to  which  the  flight  of  the  host  of  the  Midianites 
extended  after  their  discomfiture  by  Gideon  (Judg. 
vii.  22).  Both  the  narrative  and  the  name  (comp. 
"  Abel-shittim,"  which  was  in  the  Jordan  valley 
opposite  Jericho)  require  its  situation  to  be  some- 
where near  the  river,  where  also  Zererath  (probably 
Zeredatha  or  Zartan)  and  Aljd-meholah  doubtless 
lay :  but  no  identification  has  yet  been  made  of  any 
of  these  spots.  The  Shittih  mentioned  by  Robin- 
son (ii.  356)  and  Wilson  (Ritter,  Jordan,  p.  414) 
is  too  fiir  to  the  west  to  suit  the  above  require- 
ments. Josephus's  version  of  the  locality  is  abso- 
lutdy  in  favor  of  the  place  bdng  well  watered  :  ip 
KolKff)  xap<i'paf^  jr€pi€i\'rififi4y<p  x^pW  C'^'*^*  v*  ^i 
§  5).  G. 

BETHSU'RA  (^  Boiflo-oupo,  rh  Bmdo-otJpo; 
[Alex,  generally  B($ffovpa'  Bethsura^exc.  1  Mace, 
iv.  29,  Bethoron]),  1  Slacc.  iv.  29,  61,  vi.  7,  26, 
31,  40,  60,  ix.  52,  x.  14,  xi.  65,  xiv.  7;  2  Mace. 
xL  5,  xiii.  19,  22.     [Beth-zur.] 

BETH-TAPPU'AH  (H-I^ijl  '?,  house  of 
the  apple  or  citron:  Baidaxo^i  Alex.  BtOBairtpout: 
BeOilhaphua),  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah,  in  the 
mountainous  district,  and  near  Hebron  (Josh.  xv. 
53;  comp.  1  Chr.  ii.  43).  Here  it  has  actually 
been  discovered  by  Robinson  under  the  modem 
name  of  Tefft'th,  \\  hour,  or  say  5  miles,  W.  of 
Hebron,  on  a  ridge  of  high  table-land.  The  ter- 
races of  the  ancient  cultivatbn  still  remain  in  use, 
and  though  the  "  apples "  have  disappeared,  yet 
olive-groves  and  vineyards  with  fidds  of  grain  sur- 
round the  place  on  every  side  (Rob.  ii.  71 ;  Schwarz, 
105). 

I'he  name  of  Tappuah  was  borne  by  another 
town  of  Judah  which  lay  in  the  rich  lowland  of  the 
Shefelah.     [Appr«;  Tappuah.]  O. 

BETHU'EL  (^S^n^l  [man  of  God]-.  BaB- 
ovfiKi  Joseph.  BadovriKot''  Bathnel),  the  son  of 
Nahor  by  Milcah ;  nephew  of  Abraham,  and  &thei 
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of  Rcbekah  (Gen.  xxu.  22,  23;  xxiv.  15,  24,  47; 
xxviii.  2).     In  xxv.  20,  and  xxviii.  5,  he  is  called 

"Bcthuel  the  Syrian"  (I  e.  Aramite,  ''?2^^*i7)• 
Though  often  referred  to  as  above  in  the  narrative, 
Bethuel  only  appears  in  person  once  (xxiv.  50). 
Upon  this  an  ingenious  corgecture  is  raised  bv 
Prof.  Blunt  {Comctdenc^s,  I.  §  iv.)  that  he  was  the 
subject  of  some  imbecility  or  other  incapacity.  The 
Jewish  tradition,  as  given  in  the  Targum  Ps.  Jon- 
athan on  (ien.  xxiv.  55  (comp.  33),  is  that  be  died 
on  the  morning  after  the  arri^il  of  Abram*s  ser- 
vant, owing  to  his  having  eaten  a  sauce  containing 
poison  at  the  meal  the  evening  before,  and  that  on 
that  account  Laban  requested  that  his  -sister's 
departure  might  be  delayed  for  a  year  or  ten 
months.  Josephus  was  perhaps  aware  of  this  tra- 
dition, since  he  speaks  of  Bethuel  as  dead  {Ant.  i. 
16,  §2).  G. 

BBTHU'EL  (Vsin^  [man  of  God]:  BaB- 
ovfi\;  [A'at.  BoBovv;]  Alex.  Ba^ouX:  Balhuel)^  1 
Chr.  iv.  30.     [Bktiiuu] 

BETHUL  (^^n^l  as  above ;  Arab.  Beihur, 

\yi^  :  BovXA;  [Alex.  BaBovX'^  Bethtd^Kiomi 

of  Simeon  in  ihe  South,  named  with  Kltolad  and 
Hormah  (Josh.  xix.  4).  In  the  parallel  lists  in 
Josh.  XV.  30  and  1  Chr.  iv.  30  the  name  appears 

under  the  forms  of  Chesil  (^^D/^)  and  Beth- 
vkl;  and  probably  also  under  that  of  Bethel  in 
Josh.  xii.  IG;  since,  for  the  reasons  lU'ged  under 
Bethkl.  and  also  on  account  of  the^)osition  of  the 
name  in  this  list,  ihe  northern  Bethel  can  hardly  be 
intended.     [Bethel.]  G. 

BETHU'LIA  (B«Tw\o^;  [Vat.  Jud.  iv.  6 
BaiTouXova;  Alex,  commonly  BcurvXovo,  and  so 
Vat.  according  to  Holmes ;  Sin.  BcurovXova  exc.  iv. 
6,  -AiaO  Bethulia),  tlie  city  which  wfts  the  scene 
of  the  chief  e\'ents  of  the  boolc  of  Judith,  in  which 
boolc  only  does  the  name  occtu'.  Its  position  is  there 
described  with  very  minute  detail.  It  was  near  to 
Dothaim  (iv.  6),  on  a  hill  (upos)  which  overlooked 
{iiw4yaHTt)  the  plain  of  Ksdraelon  (vi.  li,  13,  14, 
Til.  7,  10,  xiii.  10)  and  commanded  the  passes  from 
that  plain  to  the  hill  country  of  Manasseh  (iv.  7, 
vii.  1 ),  in  a  position  so  strong  that  Holofemes  al)an- 
doned  the  idea  of  taking  it  by  attack,  and  deter- 
mined to  reduce  it  by  possessing  himself  of  the  two 
springs  or  weUs  (irriyai)  which  were  "  under  the 
city  "  in  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  eminence  on 
which  it  was  built,  and  from  which  ihe  uihabitants 
derived  their  chief  supply  of  water,  (vi.  11,  vii.  7, 
13,  21).  Notwithstanding  this  detail,  however, 
the  identification  of  the  site  of  Bethulia  has  hith- 
erto defied  all  attempts,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest 
puzzles  of  sacred  geography;  so  much  so  as  to 
form  an  important  argument  against  the  historical 
truth  of  the  book  of  Judith  (Kob.  iii.  337-8). 

In  the  middle  ages  the  name  of  Bethulia  was 
given  to  "  the  Frank  Mountain,"  between  Bethle- 
hem and  Jerusalem  (Rob.  i.  479),  but  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  say  that  this  is  very  much  too  far  to  the 
south  to  suit  the  narrative.  More  lately  it  has  been 
assumed  to  be  Sn/ed  in  North  Galilee  (Kob.  ii. 
425);  which  again,  if  in  other  respects  it  would 
agree  with  the  story,  is  too  far  north.  Von  Raumer 
{PaL  p.  135-6)  suggests  <Sfinwr,  which  is  perhaps 
Jie  nearest  to  probability.  The  ruins  of  that  town 
are  on  an  *^  isolated  rocky  hill,"  with  a  plain  of  j 
considerable  extent  to  the  east,  and,  as  far  as  sit-  i 
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uation  is  eoncemed,  naturally  all  but  impregnable 
(Kob.  ii.  312).  It  is  about  three  miles  from  Dothan^ 
and  some  six  or  seven  from  Jenin  (Kngannim), 
which  stand  on  the  very  edge  of  ihe  great  plain  of 
Esdraelon.  Though  not  absolutely  commanding 
ihe  pass  which  leads  fW>m  Jenin  to  Stboitith  and 
forms  the  only  practicable  ascent  to  the  high  coun- 
try, it  is  yet  sufficiently  near  to  bear  out  tie  some- 
what vague  statement  of  Jud.  iv.  6.  Nor  is  it  un- 
important  to  remember  that  Sanur  actually  endured 
a  siege  of  two  months  fVom  Ejezzar  Pasha  without 
yielding,  and  that  on  a  subsequent  occasion  it  was 
only  taken  after  a  three  or  four  months*  investment, 
by  a  force  very  much  out  of  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  place  (Kob.  u.  313).  G. 

BETH  -ZACH  ARI'AS.      [Bath  -  Zacha- 

RIAS.] 

BETH-ZUR'  r^*^  '?»  houAeofrock:  BriO- 
(Tovpf  [Boido-ot/p,  BaiBvovpdf  etc. :  Beuur^  Belimtr^ 
and  in  Mace.]  JBethmra\  a  town  in  the  mountuns 
of  Judah,  named  between  Halhul  and  Gedor  (Josh. 
XV.  58).  As  far  as  any  interpretation  can,  in  their 
present  imperfect  state,  be  put  on  the  genealogical 
lists  of  1  Chr.  ii.  42-49,  Beth-zur  would  appear  from 
ver.  45  to  have  been  founded  by  the  people  of 
Maon,  which  again  bad  derived  its  origin  from 
Hebron.  However  this  may  be,  Beth-zur  was 
"  built," —  t.  e.  probably,  fortified  —  by  Kehoboam, 
with  other  towns  of  Judah,  for  the  defense  of  his 
new  kingdom  (2  Chr.  xi.  7).  After  the  Captivity 
the  people  of  Beth-zur  assisted  Nehemiah  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  16) ; 

the  place  had  a  **  ruler "  ('^^),  and  the  peculiar 

word  Pelec  (?!„!!)  is  employed  to  denote  a  dis- 
trict or  circle  attached  to  it,  and  to  some  other 
of  the  cities  mentioned  here.  [ToPOORArHJCAL 
Terms.] 

In  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees,  Beth-zur  or  Beth- 
sura  played  an  important  part.  It  was  fortified 
by  JudoS  and  his  brethren  <*  that  the  people  might 
liave  a  defense  against  Idumsea,"  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  making  it  "  very  strong  and  not  to  be 
taken  without  great  difficulty  "  (Jos.  AnL  xii.  §  4); 
so  much  so,  that  it  was  able  to  resist  for  a  length  of 
time  the  attacks  of  Simon  Maccabsus  (1  Mace.  xi. 
65)  and  of  Lysias  (2  Mace.  xi.  5),  the  garrison  hav- 
ing in  the  former  case  capitulated.  Before  Beth-zur 
took  place  one  of  the  earliest  victories  of  Judas  over 
I.ysias  (1  Mace.  iv.  29),  and  it  was  in  an  attempt 
to  relie\'e  it  when  besieged  by  Antiochus  Eupator, 
that  he  was  defeated  in  the  passes  between  Beth-zur 
and  Bath-zacharias,  and  his  brother  Eleazar  killed 
by  one  of  the  elephants  of  the  king's  army  <1  Mace 
vi.  32-47;  Jos.  AnL  xii.  9,  8).  The  recovery  of 
the  site  of  Beth-zur,  under  the  almost  identical 
name  of  Beit-sur^  by  Wolcott  and  Kobinson  (i.  216, 
note;  iii.  277),explams  its  impregnability,  and  also 
the  reason  for  the  <^oice  of  its  position,  since  it 
commands  the  road  fW)m  Beer-sheba  and  Hebron, 
which  haf  always  been  the  main  approach  to  Jeru- 
salem fh)m  the  south. 

A  short  distance  from  the  Tell,  on  which  are 
strewn  the  remains  of  the  town,  is  a  spring,  *Ain 
edh-Dhinreh,  which  in  the  days  of  Jerome,  and 
later,  was  regarded  as  the  scene  of  the  baptism  of 
the  Kunuch  by  Philip.  The  probability  of  this  is 
elsewhere  examined  [Gaza]  ;  in  the  mean  time  it 
may  be  noticed  that  BeiUsur  is  not  near  the  road 
to  Gaza  (Acts  riii.  26),  which  runs  much  more  tc 
the  northwest.     [Betusura.]  G. 
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*  It  ahowi  how  wonderfully  the  oldest  names  of 
the  Bible  have  been  preeemed  and  transmitted  to  us 
that  we  find  Halhul,  Beth-zur  and  Gedor  grouped 
together  in  Josh.  xy.  58,  and  the  same  phioes  repre- 
sented on  the  modem  map  as  HidituL,  Bvil^urj 
and  Jedir  in  the  immediate  vicinRy  of  each  other. 
(See  Hob.  Bi6L  Jits.  iii.  277,  and  Wilson's  Lamii 
of  the  BlbUy  i.  388).  Ku.ieliius  makes  Beth-zur 
lorrectly  IGO  »t  ulH  or  2J  Koman  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  in  2  Mace.  xi.  5  it  is  said  to  be  5  «<  ulicu 
iCeliUid  {Piilestin't,  p.  65)  calli  the  Utter  a  mistake, 
which  it  certainly  is.  Some  of  the  codices  show 
attempts  at  correction.  Grimm  suggests  {ExeyeL 
//in'O.  za  lien  Apokt',  iv.  lOS)  that  the  Maccabttan 
writer  confoundeid  Beth-ziu*  in  the  mountains  of 
.fudah  with  another  place  of  the  same  or  a  similar 
name  near  Jerusalem,  probably  the  present  Moham- 
medan \'illajce  BH  SaJtuf^  half  an  hour  from  the 
city,  which  Tobltf  visited  ( Ittnhblatter  am  Jerusi- 
Utiiy  p.  616).  The  recovery  of  Beth-zur  is  due  to 
Dr.  Wolcott  {BibL  Stern,  1843,  p.  56),  formerly 
a  nii»ionary  in  i*alestine. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  Philip  baptized 
the  eunuch  liere,  because  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  the 
load  by  which  the  eunuch  travelled  from  Jerusalem 
to  Gaza,  lliat  carriages  could  pass  there,  and  that 
it  was  one  of  the  ways  of  making  the  journey  be- 
tween these  pbces,  cannot  wdl  be  questioned.  See 
8tras$eH  in  Puldstini  in  Herzog's  Renl-Encykl. 
XV.  161.  Tk^vellers  have  noticed  the  traces  of  a 
paved  road  near  Beth-zur  (Kob.  Lata-  Res.  iii.  277) 
and  the  *'  vestiges  of  au  ancient  carriage  road  all 
along,  from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron  *'  (Wilson,  Lands 
of  tht  BibU,  i.  38 1 ).  Stanley  {Ntftices  of  Locali- 
ties^ p.  16J)  ^)eak8  of  a  Koman  milestone  there,  at 
well  as  of  the  paved  way.  The  ven^^on  of  early 
times,  in  the  belief  of  this  tradition  (Jerome,  O/iom- 
asL  s.  v.),  reared  a  chapel  on  the  spot,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen.  Kaumer  has  discussed 
this  question  at  some  length  {Anhrmg,  iv.)  in  his 
Pfildstinx,  p.  449,  and  decides  for  Beth-zur  as  the 
probable  scene  of  the  baptism.  Itobinson  proposes 
Wtvly-el-ll  isfj^  in  the  [Jain  near  TtU-tl-If  tsy,  suice 
he  thinks  the  parties  must  have  been  near  Gaza  at 
the  time  {BibL  Res,  ii.  641).  There  ii  an  inter- 
esting itinerary  of  a  journey  which  Dr.  Barclay 
{City  of  the  Great  Kintj,  pp.  571-678,  1st  ed.) 
made  frvra  Jerusalem  to  Gtusa  by  way  of  Hebron, 
with  special  refierence  to  this  investigation.  He 
heard  of  a  place  (J/oj^i/  e^-Sifl)  in  the  same  Watly 
Uasy,  which  he  would  regard  as  the  rl  vB^p  of 
which  he  was  in  quest     See  further  mider  Gaza. 

H. 

BETOXIUS  (BfTa\i«;  [Alex.  B»rroXw; 
Aid.  BriTwKlta]),  1  Gsdr.  v.  21.     [Bktiikl.] 

BBTOjyiBSTHAM  {BiTofAiaBcufi  (Tat. 
BauTotuutrdaifiy  Sin.  om.])  and  BETOMAS'- 
THEM  (BaiTaiMwr^of/*;  [Shi.  BairoixoffBtv-]  Syr. 
Biihn^'tstkiin;  [Vulg.  omits] ),  a  town  "  over  a^nst 
Eadraefen,  fiicing  the  plain  that  is  near  Dothaim  '* 
(Jud.  iv.  6,  XV.  4),  and  which  fix)ra  the  manner  of 
its  mention  would  seem  to  have  been  of  equal  im 
portauoe  with  Bethulia  itself.  No  attempt  to 
identify  cither  Betomestham  or  Bethulia  has  been 
hitherto  suoceasfuL     [Bethulia  ;  Dothaim.] 

BBT'ONIM  (ll'^aba  =pislachio  raitt:  Bo- 
na4^;  [Vat.  Boroyci;  Alex.  Borai'ii':]  Betomni\ 
a  town  in  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Gad, 
ap|«ieDtl>  on  tbdr  northern  boundary  (Josh.  xiii. 
M).    The  word,  somewhat  difierentlj  pointed,  oo- 
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ciffs  in  Gen.  xliii.  11,  A.  V.  '^nuts.**  It  u  prob- 
ably reUded  to  the  modem  Arabic  word  BtUiti=s 
terebinth,  Pislada  terebinthus,  G. 

BETROTHING.     [Marriage.] 
BEU1iAH(n^=»P:?l=marri«/;  olKovfUvri 
inhabitata),  the  name  which  the  land  of  Israel  is  tc 

bear,  when  "  the  Und  shall  be  married  ( 
Is.  Ixii.  4. 

BE'ZAI  f*??  [victory,  or  conqueror'] :  B«r- 
ffov^  Bc<rct,  BriffU  [etc.:]  Besti),  "Children  of 
Bezai,"  to  the  number  of  323,  returned  from  cap- 
tivity with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  17 ;  Neh.  vii.  23). 
The  name  occurs  again  among  those  who  sealed 
the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  18).     [Bassa.] 

BBZAL'EEL(bS^r9  \in  the  shadow,  i.  e. 
protection,  of  God] :  Bc<rcAr^A :  Beseleel).  1,  The 
artificer  to  whom  was  confided  by  Jehovah  the  de- 
sign and  execution  of  the  works  of  art  required  for 
the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  (Ex.  xxxi.  1-6). 
His  charge  was  chiefly  in  all  works  of  metal,  wood 
and  stone,  Aholiab  being  associated  with  him  for 
the  textile  fabrics;  but  it  is  phkin  from  the  terms 
in  which  the  two  are  mentioned  (xxxvi.  1, 2,  xxxviii. 
22),  as  well  as  frx>m  the  enumeration  of  the  works 
in  Bezaleel's  name  in  xxxvii.  and  xxxnii.,  that  he 
was  the  chief  of  the  two,  and  master  of  Aholiab*s 
department  as  well  as  his  own.  Bezaled  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  the  son  of  Uri  the  son  of  Hur  (or 
Chur).  Hiu*  was  the  offspring  of  the  marriage  of 
Caleb  (one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  great  family  of 
Pharez)  with  Ephrath  (1  Chr.  ii.  19,  50),  and  one 
of  his  sons,  or  descendants  (corap.  Ruth  iv.  20) 
was  Salma,  or  Salmon,  who  is  handed  down  under 
the  title  of  *<  father  of  Bethlehem;  "  and  who,  as 
the  actual  father  of  Boaz,  was  the  direct  progenitor 
of  kmg  David  (1  Chr.  ii.  51,  54;  Kuth.  iv.  21). 
[Bethlehem;  Hck.] 

2.  [Vat.  Alex.  BecrcXifX.]  One  of  the  soni 
of  Pahath-moab  who  had  taken  a  foreign  wife, 
Ezr.  X.  30. 

BEZEK  (pTj  [prob.  lightning,  brightness]: 
B§(4k:  Bezec),  the  name  of  two  apparently  dis- 
tinct places  in  Fakstine. 

1.  The  residence  of  Adoni-dbzek,  i.  e.  the 

"  lord  of  Bezek  "  (Judg.  i.  5) ;  in  the  "  lot  (^'^"'^2) 
of  Judah  **  (verse  3),  and  inhabited  by  Canaanitet 
and  I'erizzites  (verse  4).  This  must  have  been  a 
distinct  place  trom  — 

2.  [Vat.  A$i€(€K  for  iy  BcC^ic.]  Where  Saul 
numbered  the  forces  of  Israel  and  Judah  before 
going  to  the  relief  of  Jabesh-Gilead  (1  Sam.  xi.  8). 
From  the  terms  of  the  narrative  this  cannot  have 
been  more  than  a  day's  march  from  Jabesh ;  and 
^n&  therefore  doubtless  somewhere  in  the  centre  of 
tJie  country,  near  the  Jordan  valley.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  is  the  mention  in  the  Onomasticon 
of  two  places  of  this  name  seventeen  miles  from 
Neapolis  (Sliechem),  on  the  road  to  Beth-shean. 
The  LXX.  uiserts  ^y  Bofii  after  the  name,  possibly 
alluding  *o  some  ^*  high  place ''  at  which  this  solemn 
muster  took  place.  This  Joeephus  gives  as  Ba\d 
(AnL  vi.  5,  §  3). 

No  identification  of  either  phce  has  been  made 
in  modem  Umes.  G. 

*  W4th  refinence  to  the  first  of  these  places,  Ca«- 
sel  (Richt4T  u.  Ruth,  pp.  5-7)  argues  that  Bezek 
was  not  a  city  but  a  tract  of  country  or  district. 
Among  his  reasons  are,  that  a  battle  resulting  ia 
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Ihe  slaughter  of  10,000  (Judg.  i.  5)  indicates  a 
wider  field  than  a  single  town;  that  two  battles 
were  fought  in  Bezek  (vers.  4,  5),  the  second  evi- 
dently after  a  change  of  position;  that  a  city  in 
Judah  so  important  as  this  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
mentioned  on  other  occasions;  and  that  the  name 

(finding  an  analogy  between  pT3  and  p*^3)  pohits 
to  a  desolate  r^on  with  a  chalky  soil  or  limestone 
cliffs,  reflecting  strongly  the  glare  of  the  sun-light. 
This  desert  of  Bezek  (with  which  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  name  he  compares  the  well-known  Barka  in 
North  Afiica)  he  thinks  lay  between  the  west  side 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  r^ion  of  Tekoa,  which 
answers  so  well  to  the  above  description  (Ritter*s 
Erdkunde^  xvi.  653),  and,  further,  lay  on  the  line 
of  march  of  Judah  and  Simeon  if  Uiey  broke  up 
their  camp  ui  this  expedition  from  GilgaL  Some 
of  the  reasons  have  weight,  but  the  more  probable 
ex^^esis  recognizes  but  one  battle,  and  the  proposed 
etymolqgy,  or  certainly  this  application  of  it,  is  at 
least  precarious.  That  Bezek,  at  all  events,  was 
not  fiu*  fW>m  Jerusalem,  appears  from  the  fiict  that 
the  conquerors  went  thither  Immediately  after  their 
victory  in  that  place.  H. 

BE'ZBR  [ore]  in  the  wilderness  (*?S 

"ISTOB:  Bo<r<Jp  h  if  ^p^juy:  Boaor  in  sofi- 
t!udine\  a  city  of  the  Reubenites,  with  *<  suburbs,'* 
in  the  Mithar  or  downs,  set  apart  by  Moses  as  one 
of  the  three  cities  of  refuge  on  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan,, and  allotted  to  the  Merarites  (Deut.  iv.  43; 
Josh.  XX.  8,  xxi.  36;  1  Chr.  vi.  78).     In  the  two 

last  passages  the  exact  specification,  ItT^tS?,  of 
the  other  two  is  omitted,  but  traces  of  its  former 
presence  in  the  text  in  Josh.  xxi.  36  are  fumiahed 
us  by  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  —  r^y 
Bo<r^p  iv  if  ip^fi^j  riiy  Mttrit  ([Vat.  Mcmtw.] 
Akx.  M«r«l>p)  iced  rk  rtpunripM:  Botor  m  toU- 
iudine^  Misor  et  Jaser, 

Bezer  may  be  the  Bosor  of  the  books  of  Macca- 
bees.    [B08OR.]  G. 

BE'ZER  ("l!?^3  [ore,  metal]:  Sturdy \  [Vat. 
corrupt;]  Alex.  Bcurap'  Bo9or\  son  of  Zophah, 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  house  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  viL 
87). 

BE'ZETH  (Bi»(^a;  [Sin.  Bijdfoid:]  Bdhze^ 
cha)y  a  place  at  which  Bacchides  encamped  after 
leaving  Jerusalem,  and  where  there  was  a  **  great 
pit"  (t^  <pp€ap  rh  iJ,4ya;  1  Mace.  vii.  19).  By 
Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  10,  ^  2)  the  name  is  given  as 
»*the  village  Bethzetho"  Mixn  Bi?flfoa^  \9y0- 
fi4rn)i  which  recaUs  the  name  applied  to  ihe  Mount 
of  Olives  in  the  early  Syriac  recension  of  the  N. 
T.  published  by  Mr.  Cureton  —  Beth-Zaith  [cor- 
responduig  precisely  with  the  reading  of  the  Sina- 
itic  MS.  in  1  Mace.  viL  19].  The  name  may  thus 
refer  either  to  the  main  body  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  or  to  that  bpinch  of  it  to  the  north  of  Je- 
rusalem, which  at  a  later  period  was  called  Bezetha. 

G. 

BFATAS  (*a\ias\  Alex.  *iaBa$;  [AM.  Bc- 
4tm'  PhiUas\  1  Esdr.  ix.  48.     [Pelaiah.] 

BIBLE  iBt$K(a.  LXX.:  BibUa,  Yu\g.).  — I. 
The  application  of  this  word,  Kar'  ^^oy^v,  to  the 
collected  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  u 
not  to  be  traced  fVirther  back  than  the  5th  century. 
The  terms  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
use  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  are  ^  ypa^  (2 
Tim.  iii.  16;  Acts  vlii.  32;  Gal.  iil.  22),  al  ypw^ 
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(Matt.  xxi.  42;  Luke  xxiv.  27),  rk  Up6.  ypdfiftt^rt 
(2  Tim.  iii.  15).  Btfi\loy  is  found  (2  Tim.  iv.  13; 
Kev.  X.  2,  V.  1),  but  with  no  distinctive  meaning; 
nor  does  the  use  of  rh  \otirit  ray  fitfixl<»y  for  the 
Hagiographa  in  the  preface  to  Ecclesiasticus,  or  of 
td  UpaX  fiifi^oi  in  Josephus  {ArU.  i.  6,  §  2),  indi- 
cate anything  as  to  the  use  of  t^  fiifikla  alone  as 
synonymous  with  ^  ypcufyff.  The  words  employed 
by  eariy  Christian  writers  were  naturally  derived 
fh>m  the  language  of  tlie  New  Testament,  and  the 
old  terms,  with  epithets  like  Oe?a,  Siyia,  and  the 
like  continued  to  be  used  by  the  Greek  fiithers,  as 
the  equivalent  **  Scriptura  **  was  by  the  Latin.  The 
use  of  ^  raXxuh  huiB^icri  in  2  Cor.  iii.  14,  for  the 
law  as  read  in  the  synagogues,  and  the  prominence 
given  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (vii.  22,  viii. 
6,  ix.  15)  to  the  contrast  between  the  xaXcud  and 
the  KouHi,  led  gradually  to  the  extension  of  the 
former  to  include  the  other  books  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  and  to  the  application  of  the  latter,  as 
of  the  former,  to  a  book  or  collection  of  books.  Of 
the  Latin  equivalents  which  webe  adopted  by  differ- 
ent writers  (Inttrummtwn,  Testamentum),  the  lat- 
ter met  with  the  most  general  acceptance,  and  per- 
petuated iteelf  in  the  languages  of  modem  Europe. 
One  passage  in  TertuUian  (adv.  Marc.  iv.  1)  illus- 
trates the  growing  popularity  of  the  word  which 
eventually  prevailed,  **  instrumenti  vel  quod  magis 
in  usu  est  dioere,  testameoti.*'  The  word  was  nat- 
urally used  by  Greek  writers  in  speaking  of  the 
parts  of  these  two  collections,  liey  enumerate 
(e.  ff.  Athan.  Synop.  Sac.  ScripL)  ri,  fiifi\la  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament;  and  as  these  were 
contrasted  with  the  apocryphal  books  circulated  by 
heretics,  there  was  a  natural  tendency  to  the  appro- 
priation of  the  word  as  limited  by  the  article  to 
the  whole  collection  of  the  canonical  Scriptures. 
In  Chrysostom  (Horn,  x;  in  Gen.,  Horn.  ix.  in  CoL) 
it  is  thus  applied  in  a  way  which  shows  this  use  to 
have  already  become  fiuniliar  to  those  to  whom  he 
wrote.  The  liturgical  use  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the 
worship  of  the  Church  became  organized,  would 
naturally  fiivor  this  application.  Tbe  MSS.  from 
which  they  were  read  would  be  emphatically  the 
books  of  each  church  or  monastery.  And  when 
this  use  of  the  word  was  established  in  the  East,  it 
was  natural  that  it  should  pass  gradually  to  the 
Western  Church.  The  terminology  of  that  Church 
bean  witness  throughout  (e.  g.  Episcopus,  Pres- 
byter, Diaoonus,  Litania,  Lituigia,  Monachus,  Ab- 
bas, and  others)  to  its  Gredc  origin,  and  the  history 
of  the  word  BibUa  has  followed  the  analogy  of 
those  that  have  been  referred  to.  Here  too  there 
was  less  risk  of  its  bdng  used  in  any  other  than 
the  higher  meaning,  because  it  had  not,  in  spite  of 
the  introduction  even  in  classical  Latinity  of  inbli- 
oOieca,  bibUcpola,  taken  ihe  place  of  liin,  or  libelli, 
in  the  common  speech  of  men. 

It  is,  however,  worthy  of  note,  as  bearing  on  the 
history  of  the  word  in  our  own  language,  and  on 
that  of  its  reception  in  the  Western  Church,  that 
"  Bible  **  is  not  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature, 
though  Bibliothece  is  given  (Lye,  Diet.  Anglo-Sax.) 
as  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  corresponding 
word  in  medieval  Latin  for  the  Scriptures  as  the 
great  treasure-house  of  books  (Du  Cange  and  Ad- 
dung,  in  voc.).  If  we  derive  from  our  mother- 
tongue  the  singukriy  hi^py  equivalent  of  the  Greek 
tiwyytXiovy  we  have  reodved  the  word  which  stands 
on  an  equal  eminence  with  Gospel  as  one  of  the 
later  importations  consequent  on  the  Norman  Con- 
quest and  fuller  intercourse  with  the  Continent 
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When  the  English  which  grew  out  of  this  union 
first  appears  in  literature,  the  word  is  already  nat- 
uralized. In  R.  Brunne  (p.  290),  Piers  Plough- 
man (1916,  4271),  and  Chaucer  {Prol.  p.  437),  it 
appears  in  its  distinctive  sense,  though  the  latter, 
in  at  least  one  passage  (House  of  Fame,  book  iii.) 
uses  it  in  a  way  which  indicates  that  it  was  not 
always  limited  to  that  meaning.  From  that  time, 
however,  the  higher  use  previdled  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  lower;  and  the  choice  of  it,  rather  than  of 
any  of  its  synonyms  by  the  great  translatcnrs  of 
the  Scripting,  Wydifie,  Luther,  Ooverdale,  fixed  it 
beyond  all  possibility  of  a  change.  The  transfor- 
mation of  the  word  from  a  plund  into  a  singular 
noun  in  all  the  modem  languages  of  Europe,  though 
originating  probably  in  the  solecisms  of  the  Latin 
of  the  13&  century  (Du  Cange,  t»  roc.  BibUa),  has 
mode  it  fitter  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been, 
for  its  high  office  as  the  title  of  that  which,  by  virtue 
of  its  unity  and  plan,  is  emphatically  thb  Book. 

II.  The  history  of  the  growth  of  the  collections 
known  as  the  Old  and  New  Testament  respectively, 
will  be  found  Ailly  under  Canon  It  Mb  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  article  to  indicate  in  what 
way  and  by  what  steps  the  two  came  to  be  looked 
on  as  of  coordinate  authority,  and  therefore  as  parts 
of  one  whole  —  how,  i.  e.  the  idea  of  a  completed 
Bible,  even  before  the  word  came  into  use,  presented 
itself  to  the  minds  of  men.  As  regards  a  large 
portion  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  claim  an  author- 
ity not  lower,  nay  even  higher  tlmn  tiie  Old.  That 
which  had  not  been  revealed  to  the  "  prophets  *'  of 
the  Old  dispensation  is  revealed  to  the  prophets  of 
the  New  (Eph.  iii.  6).  The  Apostles  write  as 
having  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  vii.  40),  as 
teaching  and  being  taught  "  by  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ "  (Gal.  i.  12).  Where  they  make  no 
such  direct  claim  their  language  is  still  that  of  men 
who  teach  as  **  having  authority,"  and  so  far  the 
old  prophetic  spirit  is  revived  in  them,  and  their 
teaching  difi^  as  did  that  of  their  Master,  from 
the  traditions  of  the  Scribes.  As  the  revelation  of 
God  through  the  Son  was  recognized  as  fuller  and 
more  perfect  than  that  which  had  been  made  iroXv- 
lifpm  KoX  iro\vTp6jro9S  to  the  fathers  (Heb.  i.  1), 
the  records  of  what  He  had  done  and  said,  when 
once  recognized  as  auth^itic,  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  less  sacred  than  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Jews.  Indications  of  this  are  found  even  within 
the  N.  T.  itself.  Assuming  the  genuineness  of  the 
2d  Epistle  of  Peter,  it  shows  that  within  the  life- 
time of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  had 
come  to  be  classed  among  the  ypcupod  of  the 
Church  (2  Pet.  iii.  16).  The  language  of  the  same 
Epistie^n  relation  to  the  recorded  teaching  of 
prophets  and  aposties  (iii.  2,  cf.  Eph.  ii.  20,  iii.  5, 
iv.  11 ),  shows  that  the  rrwra  xpo<fnirtta  ypaA^s  can 
hardly  be  limited  to  the  writings  of  the  Okl  Testa- 
>ient.  The  command  that  the  letter  to  the  Ck)Io8- 
sians  was  to  be  read  in  the  church  of  Loodicea  ((3oL 
iv.  16 ),  though  it  does  not  prove  that  it  was  regarded 
as  of  equal  authority  with  the  ypo/^^  $t6iry9v0ros, 
indicates  a  practice  which  would  naturally  lead  to 
its  being  so  regarded.  The  writing  of  a  man  who 
spoke  as  inspired,  could  not  fidl  to  be  regarded  as 
participating  in  tiie  inspuration.  It  is  part  of  the 
development  of  the  same  feeling  that  the  earliest 
records  of  the  worship  of  the  Christian  Church  indi- 
cate the  liturgical  use  of  some  at  least  of  the  writings 
tf  tiie  New.  as  well  as  of  the  Old  Testament.  Jus- 
tin (AfioL  i  66)  places  ri  krofjLtnifxotftifiaTa  rur 
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&]ro(rr((\a>y  as  read  in  close  connection  with,  or  in 
the  place  of,  rk  truyypdfiixaTa  rcov  irpoipr\Tu>Vy  and 
this  juxtaposition  corresponds  to  the  manner  in 
which  Ignatius  had  previously  spoken  of  a/  rpo- 
^»i}re/ai,  v6fjMs  Maxr^ws,  rh  €vayyi\toy  {Ep.  ad 
Smym.  c.  7).  It  is  not  meant,  of  coiurse,  that  such 
phrases  or  such  practices  prove  the  existence  of  a 
recognized  collection,  but  they  show  with  what  feel- 
ings individual  writings  were  regarded.  They  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  acceptance  of  the  whole  body 
of  N.  T.  writings,  as  soon  as  the  C^on  is  com- 
pleted, as  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  Old.  A 
littie  ftu-ther  on  and  the  recognition  is  complete. 
Theophilus  of  Antioch  {ad  AtUolyc.  lib.  iii.),  Ire- 
neeus  {adv,  ffcBr,  ii.  27,  iii.  1),  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria {Slrom,  lib.  iii.  c.  19,  v.  c.  5),  Tertullian  (ado. 
Prax.  cc.  16,  20),  all  speak  of  the  New  Testament 
writings  (what  writings  they  included  under  this 
titie  is  of  course  a  distinct  question)  as  making  up 
with  the  Old,  fAa  yvwris  (Clem.  AL  /.  c),  "  totum 
instrumentum  utriusque  testamenti"  (Tert  /.  c), 
"  universae  scripturse."  As  tins  was  in  part  a  con- 
sequence of  the  liturgical  usage  referred  to,  so  it  re- 
acted on  it,  and  uifluenced  the  transcribers  and 
translators  of  the  books  which  were  needed  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Church.  The  Syrian  Peshito  in 
the  3d,  or  at  the  close  of  the  2d  century,  includes 
(with  the  omission  of  some  of  the  irriAevt^/Acva) 
the  New  Testament  as  well  as  the  Old.  The  Al- 
exandrian Codex,  presenting  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word  a  complete  Bibk,  may  be  taken  as  tiie 
r^resentative  of  the  full  maturity  of  the  feeling 
which  we  have  seen  in  its  earlier  developments. 

III.  The  existence  of  a  collection  of  sacred  books 
recognized  as  authoritative  leads  naturally  to  a 
more  or  less  systematic  arrangement.  The  arrange- 
ment must  rest  upon  some  principle  of  classifica- 
tion. The  names  given  to  the  several  books  will 
indicate  in  some  instances  the  view  taken  of  their 
contents,  in  others  the  kind  of  notation  applied 
both  to  the  greater  and  smaller  divisions  of  the 
sacred  volumes. 

The  existence  of  a  dassification  analogous  to  that 
adopted  by  the  later  Jews  and  still  retained  in  the 
printed  Hebrew  Bibles,  is  indicated  even  before  the 
completion  of  the  0.  T.  Canon  (Zech.  vii.  12). 
When  the  C^on  was  looked  on  as  settled,  in  the 
period  covered  by  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  it 
took  a  more  definite  form.  The  Prologue  to  Ecde- 
siasticus  mentions  **  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  and 
the  other  Books.**  In  the  N.  T.  there  is  the  same 
kind  of  recognition.  "  The  Law  and  the  Prophets  * ' 
is  the  shorter  (Matt  xi.  13,  xxii.  40;  Acts  xiii.  15, 
<&c.);  "the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms" 
(Luke  xxiv.  44),  the  ftUler  statement  of  the  division 
populariy  recognized.  The  arrangement  of  the 
books  of  the  Hebrew  text  under  these  three  heads, 
requires,  however,  a  flirther  notice. 

1.  The  Torahj  n"pn,  i^^fjtos,  naturally  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  position  which  it  must  have 
held  from  the  first  as  the  most  ancient  and  author- 
itative portion.  Whatever  questions  may  be  raised 
as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  whole  Pentateuch  in  its 
present  form,  tiie  existence  of  a  book  bearing  this 
title  is  traceable  to  a  very  early  period  in  the  hLstory 
of  the  Israelitei  (Josh.  i.  8,  viii.  84,  xxiv.  26).  The 
name  which  must  at  first  have  attached  to  those 
portions  of  the  whole  book  was  applied  to  the 
earlier  and  contemporaneous  history  connected  with 
the  giving  of  the  Law,  and  ascribed  to  the  same 
writer.     The  marked  distinctness  of  the  fi^-e  por-  • 
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tioDs  which  make  up  the  Torah  shows  that  they 
must  have  been  designed  as  separate  books,  and 
when  the  Canon  was  completed,  and  the  bcoks  in 
their  present  form  made  the  ol^ject  of  study,  names 
ibr  each  book  were  wanted  and  were  found.  In 
the  liebrew  classification  the  titles  were  taken  from 
the  initial  words,  or  prominent  words  in  the  initial 
verse;  in  that  of  the  LXX.  they  were  intended  to 
be  significant  of  the  subject  of  each  book,  and  so  we 
have  — 


1.  rT'irwn? . 


r^ytns. 


2.  nviw  (n-:si).  "Eiofos. 

3.  W'jn*]    ....     AtviriK6r. 

4.  "^aip?     .     .     .     'ApiBfioL 

6.  C    ]^^ ....     Atvrtpoy6fuw- 

The  Greek  titles  were  adopted  without  change,  ex- 
cept as  to  tlie  4th,  in  the  Ijitin  versions,  and  firom 
them  ha\'e  descended  to  the  Bibles  of  modem  Chris- 
tendom. 

2.  The  next  group  presents  a  more  singular  com- 
bination.    The  arrangement  stands  as  follows: 
f  Joshua. 


Piophetv. 


(prions) 


(poeterloras) 


Judges. 

1  &  2  Samuel. 

l«t2Kinga. 


(majoree)  [  Ezekiel. 


=•':'  \  minor 
(mlnores)  [  Prophets. 

—  the  Hebrew  titles  of  these  books  oorrespoudlug 
to  those  of  tlie  English  Bibles. 

The  grounds  on  which  books  simply  historical 
were  classed  under  the  same  name  as  those  which 
contained  the  teaching  of  prophets,  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  word,  are  not  at  first  sight  obvious,  but 
the  O.  T.  presents  some  facts  whicli  may  suggest  an 
explanation.  The  "  sons  of  the  prophets  "  (1  Sam. 
X.  5;  2  K.  V.  22,  n.  1)  living  together  as  a  society, 
almost  as  a  caste  (Am.  vii.  14),  trained  to  a  religious 
life,  culti\'atiiig  sacred  mhistrelsy,  must  have  oc- 
cupied a  position  as  instructors  of  the  people,  even 
in  the  absence  of  the  special  calling  which  sent 
them  as  God*s  messengers  to  the  people.  A  body 
of  men  so  placed  become  naturally,  unless  intellec- 
tual activity  is  absorbed  in  asceticism,  historians 
and  annalists.  The  references  in  the  historical 
books  of  the  0.  T.  show  that  they  actuaUy  were  so. 
Nathan  the  prophet,  Gad,  the  seer  of  David  (1 
Chr.  xxix.  29),  Ahyah  and  Iddo  (2  Chr.  ix.  23), 
Isauih  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  22,  xxxiL  32),  are  cited  as 
chroniclers.  The  greater  antiquity  of  the  eariier 
historical  books,  and  perluips  the  traditional  belief 
that  they  had  originated  in  this  way,  were  likely  to 
cooperate  in  raising  them  to  a  high  place  of  honor 
in  the  arrangement  of  tlie  Jewish  Canon,  and  so 
th^  were  looked  on  as  having  the  prophetic  charac- 
ter which  was  denied  to  the  historical  books  of  the 
Hagiographa.  The  greater  extent  of  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  no  less  than  the 
prominent  position  which  tbey  occupied  in  the  his- 
tory of  Israel,  led  naturally  to  their  being  recog- 
nized as  the  ProphetsB  Migores.  The  exclusion  of 
Daniel  from  this  subdivision  is  a  more  remarkable 
Gact,  and  one  which  has  been  differently  interpreted ; 
the  RationaUstic  school  of  latw  criticism  (Eichhom, 
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De  Wette,  Bertholdi)  seeing  in  it  an  indication  cf 
lata-  date,  and  therefore  of  doubtftd  authenticity, 
the  orthodox  school  on  the  other  [hand],  as  repre- 
sented by  Uengstenberg  (DisteiL  on  Dan.^  ch.  ii 
§  iv.  and  v. ),  mauitainlng  Uiat  the  difiference  rested 
only  on  the  ground  that,  though  the  utterer  of  pre- 
dictions, he  had  not  exereised,  as  the  others  had 
done,  a  prophet's  office  among  the  people.  What- 
ever may  have  been  its  origin,  the  position  of  this 
book  in  the  Hagiographa  led  the  later  Jews  to  think 
and  speak  slightingly  of  it,  and  Christians  who  rea- 
soned with  them  out  of  its  predictions  were  met  by 
remaiks  disparaging  to  its  authority  (Hengstenbei^, 
L  c).  The  arrangement-  of  the  Prophetie  Minores 
does  not  call  for  special  notice,  except  so  far  as  they 
were  counted,  in  order  to  bring  the  whole  list  of 
canonical  books  within  a  memorial  number  an- 
swering to  that  <^  the  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet, as  a  single  ^xilume,  and  described  as  t^  dwde- 
Kairp6il>riTOV, 
3.  Last  in  order  came  the  group  known  as  Cftu- 

bimy  C^Ii^riX  (fVom  ^^HS  to  write),  yptufxTet, 
ayi^pwpa,  including  the  remaining  books  of  the 
Hebrew  Canon,  arranged  in  the  following  order, 
and  with  subordinate  di\i8ions: 

(a.)  Psahns,  l*roverbs.  Job. 

{b.)  The  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentationa, 
Ecclesiastes,  Esther. 

(c.)  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  1  and  2  Chronicles.  ' 

Of  these,  (a)  was  distinguished  by  the  memorial 

word  nt^.^?,   iruthy  formed  from  the  initial  let- 

teni  of  the  three  books;  (6)  as  n'^V^D  VCr, 
the  Jive  roUt^  as  being  written  for  use  iii  the  syn- 
agogues on  special  festivals  on  five  separate  rolls. 
Of  the  Hebrew  titles  <^  these  books,  those  which 

are  descriptive  of  their  contents  are  C/  Hip,  the 

Psahns.  '*^^*  ?,  Proverbs.  Hp^K,  Lamentations 
(from  the  opening  word  of  wailing  in  i.  1).  Th« 
Song  of  Songs  (C''")''r«'n  1'»tt ).  Ecclesiastes 
(''^!?r?rt    ^    Preacher).    1  and  2  Chronidea 

(D^P*n  ^'^Z'^,  words  of  days  =  records). 

The  Septuagint  transhition  presents  the  following 
titles, — YoA^J,  nopoi/i/cu,  Op^voi, '^Air/ia  iur^ 
rtoVf  *T.KKK'n<naffTtiSy  TlapdKtijr6pii€va  (»•  <•  things 
omitted,  as  being  supplementary  to  the  Books  of 
Kmgs).  The  Latin  version  imports  some  of  the 
titles,  and  translates  others,  Psahni,  Proverbia, 
Threni,  Canticum  Canticorum,  Ecclesiastes,  Parali- 
pomeoon;  and  these  in  their  tnmilattd  {orm  have 
determined  the  received  titles  of  the  books  in  our 
English  Bibles;  Ecclesiastes,  in  which  the  Greek 
title  is  retained,  and  Chronicles,  m  wbich  the 
Hebrew  and  not  the  Greek  title  is  translated,  being 
exceptions. 

Ihe  liXX.  presents,  however,  some  striking 
variations  in  point  of  arrangement  as  well  as  in 
relation  to  the  names  of  books.  Both  in  this  and 
in  the  insertion  of  the  iKriAc/^/Acyo,  which  we 
now  know  m  the  Apocrypha,  among  the  other 
lx>oks,  we  trace  the  absence  of  that  strong  reverence 
for  the  Canon  and  its  traditional  order  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Jews  of  Palestine.  The  Law.  it  is 
true,  stands  first,  but  the  distmction  between  the 
greater  and  leaser  prophets,  between  the  IVopbets 
and  the  Hagiographa  is  no  longer  recognized. 
Daniel,  with  the  Apocryphal  additions,  foUows  upoo 
Ezekiel;  the  Apocryphal  1st  or  3d  Book  of  EadiM 
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oon .«  M  a  2d  foUowing  on  the  Canonical  Ezra." 
Tobit  and  Judith  are  placed  after  Nehemiah,  Wis- 
dom {^o<pia  li3i\6fiurros)  and  Ecclesiasticus  {J^o<f>la 
^tipdx)  ^^i*  Canticles,  Baruch  befbre  and  the 
Epistle  of  .lereiniah  after  Lamentations,  the  twelve 
I^esser  Prophets  before  the  four  Greater,  and  the 
two  [three  or  four]  Books  of  Maccabees  come  at 
the  close  of  all.  The  Latin  version  follows  nearly 
the  same  order,  inverting  the  relative  position  of 
the  greater  ^d  lesser  prophets.  The  separation 
of  the  doubtftil  hooka  under  the  title  of  Apocrypha 
in  the  Protestant  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  left  the 
others  in  the  order  in  which  we  now  have  them. 

The  history  of  the  arrangement  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  prwents  some  \'ariations,  not 
without  hiterest,  as  indicating  differences  of  feeling 
or  modes  of  thouglit.  The  four  Gospeb  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  uniformly  stand  first.  They 
are  so  far  to  the  New  what  the  Pentateuch  was  to 
the  Old  Testament.  They  do  not  present  however 
in  themsd\-es,  as  the  books  of  Moses  did,  any  order 
of  succession.  The  actual  ord^  does  not  depend 
upon  the  rank  or  function  of  the  writers  to  whom 
they  are  assigned.  The  two  not  written  by  Apostles 
are  preceded  and  followed  by  those  which  are,  and 
it  seems  as  if  the  true  exphination  we.re  to  be  found 
in  a  traditional  belief  as  to  the  dates  of  the  several 
Gospels,  according  to  which  St.  Matthew's,  whether 
in  its  Greek  or  Hebrew  form,  was  the  earliest,  and 
St.  John's  the  latest.  The  arrangement  once 
adopted  would  naturally  confirm  the  belief,  and  so 
we  find  it  assumed  by  [the  Muratorian  Canon,] 
Irenaeus,  Origen,  Augustine.  [On  the  other  hand, 
the  Codtx  Bezoi  (D)  and  the  best  MSS.  of  the  Old 
Latin  version  have  the  foUowing  order:  Matt.,  John, 
Luke,  Mark.  —  A.]  The  position  of  the  Acts  as 
an  intermediate  book,  the  sequel  to  the  Gospels,  the 
prelude  to  the  Epistles,  was  obviously  a  natural  one. 
After  this  we  meet  with  some  striking  differences. 
The  order  in  the  Alexandrian,  Vatican,  and  Ephraem 
MSS.  (ABC)  gives  precedence  to  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  and  as  this  is  also  recognized  by  the 
Council  of  Laodicea  {Can.  60),  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
{CntecJt.  iv.  p.  35),  and  Athanasius  {EpisL  Ftst, 
ed.  Bened.  i.  p.  961),  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
characteristic  of  the  Eastern  Churches.  Lachnumn, 
who  bases  his  recension  of  the  text  chiefly  on  this 
fifcmily  of  MSS.,  has  reproduced  the  arrangement 
in  his  editions.  [So  has  Tischendorf;  and  this  is 
the  arrangement  found  in  a  great  minority  of  the 
manuscripts.     In  the  Codex  ISinaUicui  and  in  four 
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a  •  The  Apocryphal  1st  Book  of  Ksdras,  oert^nly  fu 
the  principal  MSS.  and  editions  of  the  LXX.,  and  prob- 
ably in  all,  precedes  the  canonical  Earn.  The  Vatican, 
Alexandrine,  and  Siuaitic  (Frid.-Aog.)  MSS.  of  the 
Septuiginf;  %rith  the  AlOine  edition,  unite  the  Books 
of  Kata  and  NeUemiah  in  one  lu  2d  Esdras.  The  state- 
ments in  the  text  in  regard  to  the  order  of  the  books 
in  the  Septuitgint  require  great  modification  ;  for  the 
MSS.  and  editions  diiler  widely  in  this  respect ;  and 
the  Roman  edition  of  the  LXX.  (1537),  deviates  mate' 
rially  in  the  arrangement  of  the  books  from  the  Vatican 
manoscript,  which  it  has  been  populariy  supposed  to 
represent. 

In  the  Vat.  MS.  the  whole  series  of  the  poetical 
books  intervenes  between  Nehemuh  and  Esther,  which 
\a  followed  by  Judith,  Tobit,  and  the  Lesser  and 
Greater  Prophets,  including  Dj.uiel.  In  the  Alex.  MS. 
the  twelve  Minor  Prophets  immediately  follow  Chroni- 
cles; then  come  the  Greater  Prophets,  ending  with 
IXmiel ;  tlien  Either,  Tobit,  Judith.  1  Badras,  Krra  and 
Nehemiah  as  2d  Bidras,  and  the  four  Books  of  Mac- 
cabees. Tnese  are  followed  by  the  poetical  books.  In 
20 


other  MSS.  the  Paulme  Epistles  precede  the  Acts. 
—  A.]  The  Western  Church  on  the  other  hand, 
as  represented  by  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  their 
successors,  gave  priority  of  position  to  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  and  as  the  order  in  which  these  were  given 
presents  (1)  those  addressed  to  Churches  arranged 
according  to  their  relative  importance,  (2)  those 
addressed  to  indiriduals,  the  foremost  place  was 
naturally  occupied  by  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans. 
llie  tendency  of  the  Western  Church  to  recogniae 
Home  as  its  centre  of  authority  may  perhaps  in 
part  acooimt  for  this  departure  from  the  custom  of 
the  East,  llie  order  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  them- 
selves, however,  is  generally  the  same,  and  the  only 
conspicuously  different  arrangement  was  that  of 
Marcion,  who  aimed  at  a  chronological  order.  In 
the  three  MSS.  above  referred  to  [and  m  the  Codex 
Sinailicua]  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  comes  after 
2  Thessalouians.  [In  the  manuscript  from  which 
the  Vatican  (B)  was  copied,  it  stood  between 
Galatians  and  Ephesians.  This  is  shown  by  the 
numbering  of  the  sections  in  the  Vat.  MS.  —  A.] 
In  those  followed  by  Jerome,  it  stands,  as  in  the 
ICnglish  Bible  and  the  Textus  Keceptus,  after  Phi- 
lemon. We  are  left  to  coiyecture  the  grounds  of 
this  difference.  Possibly  the  absence  of  St.  Paul's 
name,  possibly  the  doubts  which  existed  as  to  his 
being  the  soU  author  of  it,  possibly  its  approxima- 
tion to  the  character  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  may 
have  determined  the  arrangement  The  Apocalypse, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  peculiar  character 
of  its  contents,  occupied  a  position  by  itself.  Its 
comparatively  late  recognition  vmy  have  determined 
the  position  which  it  has  uniformly  held  as  the  last 
of  the  Sacred  Books.^ 

IV.  DivUwn  into  Chapters  and  Verses.  As  soon 
as  any  break  is  made  in  the  contumous  writing 
which  has  characterized  in  nearly  all  countries  the 
early  stages  of  the  art,  we  get  the  genus  of  a  sysr 
tern  of  division.  But  these  divisions  may  be  used 
for  two  distinct  purposes.  So  far  as  they  are  used 
to  exhibit  the  logical  relations  of  words,  clauses  and 
sentences  to  each  other,  they  tend  to  a  recognized 
punctuation.  So  &r  as  tliey  are  used  for  greater 
convenience  of  reference,  or  as  a  help  to  the  memory, 
they  answo*  to  the  chapters  and  \'er8es  of  our 
modem  Bibles.  The  question  now  to  be  answered 
is  that  which  asks  what  systems  of  notation  of  the 
kitter  kind  have  been  employed  at  different  times 
by  transcribers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and 
to  whom  we  owe  the  system  now  in  use. 

the  Codex  Stnaitieus  Ist  and  4th  Maccabees  come  after 
Judith  ;  then  follow  the  Prophets,  the  greater  prererling 
the  lesser,  contrary  to  the  order  in  the  Vat.  and  Alex. 
MSS. ;  and  last  of  all  oome  the  poetical  books,  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Bcclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs,  Wisdom  of  Sol- 
omon, Ecclesiasticus,  Job.  In  respect  to  the  position 
of  the  Book  of  Job,  the  Vatk^n  and  the  Alexandrine 
manuscripts  diffiar  both  from  the  Sinaitic  and  from  each 
other,  the  former  placing  it  after  Canticles,  the  latter 
after  Psalms.  See  Tischendorfs  Prole gom.  to  his  3d 
edition  of  the  LXX.  (1880),  pp.  Ixxiv.,  xciv.,  xcvi. 

The  best  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  it  may  be  ftirther 
remarked,  differ  widely  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
books  firom  the  common  editions.  See  art.  Vulgatb, 
§  21,  note  on  the  Alcuin  MS.  A. 

6  *  On  the  history  of  the  arrangement  of  the  books 
of  the  N.  T.,  see  Tischendorf,  N.  T.  ed.  7ma,  Proiegom. 
pp.  Ixxi.-lxxiv. ;  Scrivener,  latrod.  to  the  Oit.  of  the 
N.  T.  pp.  61,  62  ;  Laure  it's  Neutes'amenllieJu  ^udien^ 
pp.  41-19  (Gotha,  1866) ;  and  especially  Volkmar's  Ap- 
pendix to  Credner's   Getch.  des  i\eulest.  Kanon^  pp. 

do^An.  A. 
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(1.)  The  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament 
It  is  hanlly  possible  to  couceive  of  the  iitui^cal 
use  of  the  books  of  tiie  Old  Testament,  without 
some  kuids  of  recognized  division.  In  proportion 
as  the  books  \ren  studied  and  commented  on  in 
the  schools  of  tJbc  Kabbis,  the  division  would  be- 
come more  techniCiU  and  complete,  and  hence  the 
existing  notation,  which  is  recognized  in  the  Tal- 
mud (the  Gemara  ascribing  it  to  Moses,  —  Hupfeld, 
Stud,  uml  Krit,  1830,  p.  827),  may  probably  have 
originated  m  the  earlier  stages  of  the  growth  of  the 
synagogue  ritual.  The  New  Testament  quotations 
Irom  the  Old  are  for  the  most  part  cited  without 
any  more  specific  reference  than  to  the  book  from 
which  they  come.  The  references  however  in  Alark 
xii.  26  and  l^ike  xx.  37  (^rl  rqs  fidrov)^  Kom.  xi. 
2  {4y  'HKla)  and  Acts  viii.  32  (^  wtptox^  t^s 
ypcub'ijs)^  iiidicate  a  division  which  had  become 
fiuuiliar,  and  show  that  some  at  least  of  the  sections 
were  known  popularly  by  titles  taken  from  their 
subjects.  In  like  manner  the  existence  of  a  cycle 
of  lessons  is  indicated  by  Luke  iv.  17 ;  Acts  xiii. 
15,  XV.  21;  2  Cor.  iii.  14;  and  this,  whether  iden- 
tical or  not  with  the  later  Habbinic  cycle,  must 
have  involved  an  arrangement  analogous  to  that 
subsequently  adopted. 

The  Talmudic  division  is  on  the  following  plan. 
The  law  was  in  the  first  instance  divided  into  fifty- 
four  n*)*tr")?»  Parshiath  =  sections,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a  lesson  for  each  Sabbath  in  the  Jewish  inter- 
calary year,  provision  being  made  for  the  shorter 
year  by  the  combination  of  two  of  the  shorter  sec- 
tions. Coexisting  with  this  there  was  a  subdi- 
vision into  lesser  Parshioth,  which  served  to  de- 
termine the  portions  of  the  sections  taken  by  the 
several  readers  in  the  synagogues.  The  lesser  Par- 
ghiotli  themselves  were  classed  under  two  heads  — 

the  Open  (niri^H?,  P^tuchoih),  which  served 
to  indicate  a  change  of  sul^ject  analogous  to  that 
between  two  paragraphs  in  modem  writing,  and 
began  accorduigly  a  ibesh  line  in  the  MSS.,  and  the 

Shd  (mil'inD,  Setumoth\  which  corresponded 
to  minor  divisions,  and  were  marked  only  by  a 

space  within  the  line.  The  initisd  letters  D  and  D 
■erved  as  a  notation,  in  the  margin  or  in  the  text 
itaelf,  for  the  two  kinds  of  sections.     The  threefold 

initial  QQD  or  ODD,  was  used  when  the  com- 
mencement of  one  of  the  Parshioth  coincided  with 
that  of  a  Sabbath  lesson  (comp.  Keil,  Einltitung  in 
doM  A.  T,  §§  170,  171). 

A  diflbrent  terminology  was  empk>yed  for  the 
PropheUe  Priores  and  Posteriores,  and  the  divis- 
i<«  was  less  uniform.  The  tradition  of  the  Jews 
that  the  Prophets  were  first  read  in  the  so^ce  of 
the  synagogue,  and  consequmtly  divided  into  sec- 
tions, because  the  reading  of  the  Law  had  been  for- 
bidden by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  rests  upon  a  very 
flight  foundation,  but  its  existence  is  at  any  rate  a 
fnroof  that  the  I^w  was  believed  to  have  been  sys- 
tematically divided  before  the  same  process  was 
applied  to  the  other  books.  The  name  of  the  sec- 
tions in  this  case  was  n*)"^^2n  (ffqphtarotk, 

from  ^^^t  dimittere).  If  the  name  were  applied 
in  this  way  because  the  lessons  from  the  Prophets 
came  at  the  close  of  the  synagogue  service,  and  so 
were  followed  by  the  dismissal  of  the  people 
(Vitringa  de  Synng,  iii.  2,  20),  its  history  would 
pnsent  a  wiguhir  analogy  to  that  of  ^^Biissa,** 
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**  Mass,"  on  the  assumption  that  it  also  was  derired 
from  the  **  Ite,  missa  est,"  by  which  the  congrega- 
tion was  informed  of  the  conclusion  of  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  service  of  the  Church.  The  peculiar 
use  of  Missa  shortly  after  its  appearance  in  the 
l^tin  of  ecclesiasticsd  writers  in  a  sense  equivalent 
to  that  of  Haphtaroth  (*'  sex  Missas  de  I'rophetA 
Esaia  facite,*'  Csesarius  Arelat.  and  Aureiian  in  bing- 
ham.  Ant.  idii.  1)  presents  at  least  a  singtUar  coinci- 
dence. The  Haphtaroth  themselves  were  intended 
to  correspond  with  the  larger  Parshioth  of  the  Law, 
so  that  there  might  be  a  distinct  lesson  for  each 
Sabbath  in  the  intercalary  year  as  before;  but  the 
traditions  of  the  German  and  the  Spanish  Jews, 
both  of  them  of  great  antiquity,  present  a  consid- 
erable diversity  in  the  length  of  the  divisions,  and 
show  that  they  had  never  been  determined  by  the 
same  authority  as  that  which  had  settled  the  Par- 
shioth of  the  Law  (V"an  der  Hooght,  Prtsfnt.  in 
Bib.  §  3d).  Of  the  traditional  di\-isions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  however,  that  which  has  exercised 
most  influence  in  the  received  arrangement  of  the 
text,  was  the  subdivision  of  the  lai^ger  sections  into 

verses  (Q^p^DQ,  Pesukim).    These  do  not  appear 

to  have  been  used  till  the  post-Talmudic  recension 
of  the  text  by  the  Masoretes  of  the  9th  century, 
lliey  were  then  applied,  first  to  the  prose  and  after- 
wards to  the  poetical  books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
superseding  in  the  latter  the  arrangem^t  of  crTiYoiy 
KwKOf  KdfifjLarOf  lines  and  groups  of  lines,  which 
liad  been  based  upon  metrical  considerations.  The 
verses  of  the  Masoretic  divisions  were  preserved  with 
comparatively  slight  variations  through  the  middle 
ages,  and  came  to  the  knowledge  of  translators  and 
editors  when  the  attention  of  European  scholars 
was  directed  to  tlie  study  of  Hebrew.  In  the  Hebrew 
MSS.  the  notation  had  been  simply  marked  by  tlie 
Sdph-Pdsuk  (: )  Ft  the  end  of  each  verse;  and  in 
the  earlier  printed  Hebrew  Bibles  (Sabionetta's, 
1557,  and  Plantings,  1566)  the  Hebrew  nmuerals 
which  guide  the  reader  in  referring,  are  attached 
to  every  fifth  verse  only.  The  Concordance  of  Rabbi 
Nathan,  1450,  however,  had  rested  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a  numeral  to  each  verse,  and  this  was 
adopted  by  the  Dominican  Pagninus  in  his  I^tin 
version,  1528,  and  carried  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  coinciding  substan- 
tially, as  regards  the  former,  with  tlie  Masoretic,  ana 
therefore  with  the  modem  dirision,  but  differing 
materially  as  to  the  New  Testament  from  that 
which  was  adopted  by  Robert  Stephens  (cf.  infra) 
and  through  his  widdy  circulated  editions  passed 
into  general  reception.  The  chief  facts  that  remain 
to  be  stated  as  to  the  verse  divisions  <^  the  Old 
Testament  are,  (1)  that  it  was  adopted  by  Stephens 
in  his  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  1555,  and  by  Frellon 
in  that  of  1556;  (2)  that  it  appeared,  for  the  first 
time  in  an  English  translation,  in  the  Geneva  Bible  . 
of  1560,  and  was  thence  transferred  to  the  Bishops* 
Bible  of  1568,  and  the  Authorized  Version  of  1611. 
In  Coverdale's  Bible  we  meet  with  the  older  notar- 
tion,  which  was  in  familiar  use  for  other  books,  and 
retained  in  some  instances  (e.  g.  in  references  to 
Plato),  to  the  present  tunes.  The  letters  A  B  C  D 
are  phu*ed  at  equal  distances  in  the  mai^  of  each 
page,  and  the  reference  is  made  to  the  page  (or,  in 
the  case  of  Scripture,  to  the  chapter)  and  the  letter 
accordingly. 

The  Septuagint  translation,  together  with  the 
Latin  versions  based  upon  it,  have  contributed  little 
or  nothing  to  the  received  division  of  the  Bibla. 
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Made  at  a  time  wbeii  the  Rabbinic  subdivisions' 
were  not  enforced,  hardly  perhaps  existing,  and  not 
used  ill  the  worship  of  the  s^nago^e,  there  was  no 
reason  for  the  scrupulous  care  which  showed  itself  I 
in  r^;ard  to  the  Hebrew  text.  The  language  of 
Tertullian  {Scvrp.  ii.)  and  Ja*onie  (in  Mic.  vi.  9;  i 
Zeph.  iii.  4)  implies  the  existence  of  "capitula" 
of  some  sort;  but  the  word  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  used  in  any  more  definite  sense  than  "  locus*' 
or  ^*  passage."  The  liturgical  use  of  portions  of 
the  Old  Te3(ament  would  lead  to  the  employment 
of  some  notation  to  distinguish  the  avayvtSHrfiara 
or  **  lectiones,**  and  individiud  students  or  transcrib- 
ers might  adopt  a  system  of  reference  of  their  own ; 
but  we  ftnd  nothing  corresponding  to  the  Ailly  or- 
ganized notation  which  originated  with  the  Talmud- 
hU  or  Masoretos.  It  is  posxible  indeed  that  the 
general  use  of  Lectiouaria  —  in  which  the  portions 
reail  in  the  Church  services  were  written  aeparately 
—  may  ha\*e  hindered  the  development  of  such  a 
system.  Whatever  traces  of  it  we  find  are  accord- 
ingly scanty  and  fluctuating,  llie  stichometric 
mode  of  writing  {L  e.  the  division  of  the  text  hito 
short  lines,  generally  with  very  little  regard  to  the 
sense)  adopted  in  the  4th  or  5tii  centuries  (see  Pro- 
Ugom,  to  Breitinger's  Sejjtuagint^  i.  §  6),  though 
it  may  have  focilitated  reference,  or  been  useful  as 
a  guide  to  the  reader  in  the  half-chant  commonly 
oaed  in  liturgical  services,  was  too  arbitrary  (ex- 
oept  where  it  corresponded  to  the  parallel  clauses 
of  the  Hebrew  poetical  books)  and  inconvenient  to 
be  generally  adopted.  The  Alexandrian  MS.  pre- 
sents a  partial  notation  of  KtpiU^aic^  but  as  regards 
the  Old  Testament  these  are  found  only  in  portions 
of  Deuteronomy  and  Joshua.  Traces  exist  (Cote- 
kr.  Moiuuti.  Eccles.  Grmc,^  Breitinger,  Prdtg.  ut 
sup.)  of  a  like  division  in  Numbers,  Kxodus,  and 
Leviticus,  and  Latin  MSS.  present  frequently  a  sys- 
tem of  division  into  "  tituli  '*  or  '*  capitula,'*  but 
without  any  recognized  standards.  In  the  13th 
century,  however,  the  development  of  theology  as  a 
science,  and  the  more  frequent  use  of  the  Scriptures 
as  a  text-book  for  lectures,  led  to  the  general  adop- 
tion of  a  more  systematic  division,  traditionally  as- 
eribed  [by  some]  to  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (Triveti  AnnnL  p.  182,  ed.  Oxon.), 
[by  others  to]  Hugh  de  St.  Cher  [Hugo  de  S. 
Oaro]  (tiilbert  Genebrard,  Chronol.  I  ir.  644),  and 
passing  through  his  conmientary  {Postilla  in  Uni- 
ver$i  BiOUty  and  Concordance,  drc  1240)  into 
genmU  use.  No  other  subdivision  of  the  cliapters 
was  united  with  this  beyond  that  indicated  by  the 
marginal  letters  A  B  C  D  as  described  above. 

As  regards  the  Old  Testament  then,  the  present 
arrangement  grows  out  of  the  union  of  Cardinal 
Hugo's  capitular  division  and  the  Masoretic  verses. 
The  Apocryphal  books,  to  which  of  course  no  Ma- 
soretic division  was  applicable,  did  not  receive  a 
versicular  division  till  the  Latui  edition  of  Pagninus 
in  1528,  nor  the  division  now  in  use  till  Stephens's 
edition  of  the  Vulgate  in  1555. 

(2.)  The  history  of  the  New  Testament  presents 
some  additional  fiftcts  of  interest  Here,  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  Old,  the  system  of  notation  grew  out  of 
the  necessities  of  study.  The  oomparison  of  the 
Gospel  narrative  gave  rise  to  attempts  to  .exhibit 
•he  harmony  between  them.    Of  these,  the  first  of 


a  *  Bathallos  appears  to  have  derived  these  divls- 
lODS,  at  least  in  the  Acts,  fh>m  a  BIS.  written  by  Pam- 
9bilos  Che  martyr  (d.  a.  d.  809).  See  MontAtocon, 
BibL  Cbittin.  p.  78  ff. ;  TrsseUes,  Tkxt.  OU,  of  the  N. 
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which  we  have  any  record  was  the  Diatetsaron  of 
Tatian  in  the  2d  century  (Euseb.  JI.  E,  iv.  29). 
lliis  was  followed  by  a  work  of  like  character  from 
Aromonius  of  ^Vlexandria in  the  dd  (Euseb.  Kpitt.  ttd 
Otrpianum).  The  system  adopted  by  Ammonius. 
however,  that  of  attaching  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mat* 
thew  the  parallel  passages  of  the  other  three,  and 
inserting  those  whicli  were  not  parallel,  destroyed 
the  outward  form  in  which  the  Gospel  history  had 
been  reconled,  [and]  was  practically  inconvenient 
Nor  did  their  labors  have  any  direct  effect  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  Greek  text,  unless  we  adopt  the 
coi\jectures  of  Mill  and  Wetstein  that  it  is  to  Am- 
monius or  Tatian  that  we  have  to  ascribe  the  mar- 
ginal notation  of  KapdXcuoy  marked  by  A  B  F  A, 
which  are  found  in  the  older  MSS.  The  search 
after  a  more  con>-enient  method  of  exhibiting  the 
parallelisms  of  the  Gospels  led  Eusebius  of  Caesarea 
to  form  the  ten  Canons  (Kdyoyfs^  registers)  which 
bear  his  name,  and  in  wiiich  the  sections  of  the 
Goepeb  are  classed  according  as  the  fiact  narrated 
is  found  in  one  Evangelist  only,  or  in  two  or  more. 
In  applying  this  system  to  the  transcription  of  the 
Gospds,  each  of  them  was  divided  into  shorter  seo- 
tions  of  variable  length,  and  to  each  of  these  were 
attached  two  numerals,  one  indicating  the  Canon 
under  which  it  would  he  found,  and  the  other  ita 
place  in  that  Canon.  Luke  [iii.  21, 22],  for  exam- 
ple, would  represent  [constituted]  the  13th  section 
belonging  to  the  first  Canon  [corresponding  to  the 
14th  section  in  Matthew,  the  5th  in  Mark,  and  the 
15th  in  John,  —  the  first  Canon  comprising  the 
sections  common  to  the  four  Gospels].  This  divis- 
ion, however,  extended  only  to  the  books  that  had 
come  under  the  study  of  the  Harmonists.  The 
Epistles  of  St  Paul  were  first  divided  ui  a  similar 
manner  by  the  unknown  Bishop  to  whom  Euthalius 
assigns  the  credit  of  it  {circ.  396),  and  he  himseU^ 
at  the  instigation  of  Athanasius  [the  younger],  ap- 
plied the  method  of  division  to  the  Acts  and  the 
Catholic  Epistles.  Andrew,  bishop  of  Caesarea  in 
Cappadocia,  completed  the  work  by  dividing  the 
Apocalypse  {circ.  500).« 

Of  the  four  great  uncial  MSS.,  A  [and  so  the 
Sumitic  MS.,  but  not,  according  to  Tischendorf,  a 
prima  mctnu]  presents  the  Ammonian  or  Eusebian 
numerals  and  canons,  C  and  D  the  numerals  with- 
out the  canons.  B  has  neither  numerals  nor  ca- 
nons, but  a  notation  of  its  own,  the  chief  peculi- 
arity of  which  is,  that  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are 
treated  as  a  single  book,  and  brought  under  a  con- 
tinuous capitulation.  After  passing  into  disuse 
and  so  into  comparative  oblivion,  the  Eusebian  and 
Euthalian  divisions  have  recently  (since  1827)  again 
become  familiar  to  the  English  student  through 
Bishop  Lloyd's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament 
[The  Eusebian  sections  and  canons  also  appear  hn 
the  recent  editions  of  Tischendorf,  Wordsworth, 
and  Tregelles.] 

With  the  New  Testament,  however,  as  with  the 
Old,  the  division  mto  chapters  adopted  by  Hugh 
de  St.  Cher  superseded  those  that  had  been  in  use 
previously,  appeared  in  the  early  editions  of  the 
Vulgate,  was  transferred  to  the  English  Bible  by 
Coverdaie,  and  so  became  universal.  The  notation 
of  the  verses  in  each  chapter  naturally  followed  on 
the  use  of  the  Masoretic  verses  for  the  Old  Tests- 


7*.  pp.  27,  82.  On  the  Eusebian  sections  sod  canons 
see  Scrivener,  Introd.  to  the  Orit.  of  the  N.  T.  pp.  60- 
68.  A. 
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ment  The  superiority  of  such  a  division  over  the 
niarguial  notation  A  B  C  D  in  the  Bible  of  Car- 
dinal Hugh  -de  St.  Cher  led  men  to  adopt  an  anal- 
ogous B^-stem  for  the  New.  In  the  Latin  version 
of  Paf^ninus  accordingly,  there  is  a  versicular  divis- 
ion, though  differing  ftvm  the  one  subsequently 
used  in  the  greater  length  of  its  verses.  The  ab- 
sence of  an  authoritative  standard  Uke  that  of  the 
Masoretes,  left  more  scope  to  the  uidividual  discre- 
tion of  editors  or  printers,  and  tlie  activity  of  the 
two  Stephenses  caused  that  which  they  adopted  in 
their  numerous  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament 
and  Vulgate  to  be  generally  received.  In  the 
Preface  to  the  ('oncordance,  published  by  Henry 
Stephens,  151)4,  he  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  origin  of  this  division.  His  father,  be  tells  us, 
finding  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  already 
dlrided  into  chapters  (tmemnia^  or  sections),  pro- 
ceeded to  a  furtlier  subdivision  into  verses.  The 
name  rersicuU  did  not  commend  itself  to  him.  He 
would  have  preferred  tmenvitia  or  sediuficulce,  but 
the  preference  of  others  for  the  former  led  him  to 
adopt  it.  The  whole  work  was  accomplished  "  inter 
equitandum  '*  on  his  journey  from  Paris  to  Lyons. 
While  it  was  in  progress  men  doubted  of  its  suc- 
cess. No  sooner  was  it  known  than  it  met  with 
universal  acceptance.  The  edition  in  which  this 
division  was  first  adopted  was  published  in  1551, 
another  came  from  the  same  press  in  1555.  It  was 
used  for  the  Vulgate  in  the  Antwerp  edition  of 
Hentenius  in  1559,  for  the  English  version  pub- 
lished in  Geneva  in  1560,  and  from  that  time,  with 
slight  variations  in  detail,  has  been  universally  rec- 
ognized. The  convenience  of  such  a  s^-stem  for 
reference  is  obvious  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  has  not  lieen  purchased  by  a  great  sac- 
rifice of  the  perception  by  ordinary  readers  of  the 
true  order  and  coimection  of  the  books  of  the  Bi- 
ble.a  In  some  cases  the  division  of  chapiters  sep- 
arates portions  which  are  very  closely  united  (see 
e.  g.  Matt  ix.  38,  and  x.  1,  xix.  30.  and  xx.  1; 
Mark  u.  2*1-28,  and  iii.  1-5,  viii.  38,  and  ix.  1; 
Luke  XX.  45-47,  and  xxi.  1-4 ;  Acts  rii.  60,  and 
TiiL  1;  1  Cor.  x.  33.  xi.  1;  2  Cor.  iv.  18,  v.  1,  vi. 
18,  and  vii.  1),  and  throughout  gives  the  impression 
of  a  formal  division  altogetho'  at  variance  with  the 
continuous  flow  of  narrative  or  thought  which  char- 
acterized the  book  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the 
«rriter.  The  separation  of  verses  in  its  turn  has  con- 
duced largely  to  the  habit  of  building  doctrinal  sys- 
tems upon  isoUted  texts.  The  advantages  of  the  re- 
ceived method  are  luiited  with  those  of  an  arrange- 
ment representing  the  original  more  faithfully  in  the 
structure  of  the  Paragraph  Bibles,  Utely  published 
by  different  editors,  and  in  the  Greek  Testaments 
of  IJoyd,  I^kchmann,  and  Hschendorf.  The  stu- 
dent ought,  however,  to  remember  in  using  these 
that  the  paragraphs  belong  to  the  editor,  not  to  the 
writer,  and  are  Uierefore  liable  to  the  same  casual- 
ties rising  out  of  subjective  peculiarities,  dogmatic 
bias,  and  the  Uke,  as  the  chapters  of  our  conmion 
Bibles.  l*ractically  the  risk  of  such  casualties  has 
been  reduced  almost  to  a  minimum  by  the  care  of 
editors  to  avoid  Uie  errors  into  which  their  prede- 
cessors have  fallen,  but  the  possibility  of  the  evil 
exists,  and  should  therefore  be  guarded  against  by 
the  exercise  of  an  independent  judgment 

E.  H.  P. 


a  *  On  this  point  see  the  striking  remarks  of  Locke 
hi  the  Preflire  to  his  Paraphrase  atu/  Notes  on  the 
^uile*  oj  at  Aim/.  A. 
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THOKIXED. 

BICH'RI  (**")p2l :  Boxopl  [Vat  Alex.  -p«i]. 
Bochri ;  Jfrst^fom^'  Sim.;  youthful^  Gesen.  Fiirst; 
but  perhaps  rather  $on  of  Btcher)^  ancestor  of 
Sheba  (2  Sam.  xx.  1  ff.).     [Beciier.] 

A.  C.  H. 

BID^KAR  ("»n"r2  [Habber,  Gea.]:  haZtiedp 
[YzU  -Ka] ;  Joseph.  BaJ^pos:  Badactr)^  Jehu's 
*»  captain  *'  (tT^r  :  Joseph,  h  rris  Yotrris  iioipas 
i,y(fiiLy,  AnL  ix.  6,  §  3),  originally  his  fellow-offi- 
cer (2  K.  ix.  25);  who  completed  the  sentence  on 
Jehoram  son  of  Ahab,  by  casting  his  body  into  the 
field  of  Naboth  after  Jehu  had  transfixed  him  with 
an  arrow. 

BIER.     [BtKiAu] 

BIGT?HA  (Sn.aiBofHxCr;  [Vat.  Ba»paft; 
Alex,  corrupt;  Comp.  BaryaBd''^  Bagatha\  one  of 

the  seven  »♦  chamberlains "  (D'*P'*"]sp,  eunudu) 
of  the  harem  of  Ahasuenis  (Esth.  i.  10). 

BIGTHAN   and    BIGTHAIIA  (IH^?, 

Esth.  ii.  21,  and  SOH^^,  vi.  2:  Bagaihan),  a 
eunuch  (**  chamberiain,**  A.  V.)  in  the  court  of 
Ahasuenis,  one  of  those  »*  who  kept  the  door  ** 
(marg.  **  threshold,*'  apxi<Tvti<iTo^v\aK€Sy  LXX.), 
and  who  conqiired  with  Teresh,  one  of  his  coatyti- 
ton,  against  the  king's  life.  The  conspiracy  was 
detected  by  Mordecai,  and  the  eunuchs  hung. 
Prideaux  {Con,  i.  363)  supposes  that  these  officers 
had  been  partially  superseded  by  the  d^radation 
of  Vsshti,  and  sought  revenge  by  the  murder  of 
Ahasuerus.  This  suggestion  falls  in  with  that  of 
the  Chaldee  Vs.,  and  of  the  LXX.  which  in  Esth. 
ii.  21  interpolates  the  words  iXinrfiBria'ay  oi  Sio 
€vvovxoi  rod  fiaciKm  .  .  .  .  5ti  irpvtix^  Mo^ 
HoYcuos'  The  name  is  omitted  by  the  LXX.  on 
botn  occasions.  Bigthan  is  probably  derived  from 
the  Persian  and  Sanskrit  Bagaddna,  **  a  gift  of 
fortune"  (Gesen.  «.  v.).  F.  W.  F. 

BIG'VAI  [2  syL]  (^]52  :  Boyou^.  Boyouol. 
[etc.:]  Beguai,  [Begui]). 

1.  »*  CTiiWren  of  Big^*ai,"  2056  (Neh.  2067)  in 
number,  returned  from  the  Captivity  with  Zenib- 
babel  (Ezr.  ii.  14;  Neh.  vu.  19),  and  72  of  them 
at  a  Uter  date  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  14).  [Bagoi; 
Baoo.] 

2.  {Beguai^  Begoai,)  Apparently  one  (A.  the 
chiefe  of  Zerubbabel's  expedition  (Ezr.  ii.  2;  Neh. 
vii.  7),  and  who  afterwards  signed  the  covenant 
(Neh.  X.  16). 

BIK'ATH-A'VEN,  Am.  L  6,  maig.  [Aven 

1;   COCLESYRIA.] 

BILDAD  (T?^?,  tm  of  contention,  if  Gb- 

senius's  derivation  of  it  from  ^i?.  X\.  b«  correct; 
BaA.8^;  [Alex.  BoXSati  in  Job  ii.  11:  xviii.  1:] 
Baldad),  the  second  of  Job's  three  friends.     He  is 

called  »♦  the  Shuhite"  or V'^'n),  which  implies 
both  his  fiunily  and  nation.  Shuah  was  the  name 
of  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah,  and  of  an  Ara- 
bian tribe  sprung  from  him,  when  he  had  been  sent 
eastward  by  his  iather.  Gesenius  (s.  r.)  supposes 
it  to  be  "  the  same  as  the  SofCKoia  of  Ptolemy 
(v.  15)  to  the  east  of  Batanea,"  and  therefore  tc 
the  east  of  tlie  land  of  Uz  [ShuahJ.  The  LXX. 
strangely  enough,  renders  it  6  rw  Xavx^y  r^ 
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pojryut,  appearing  to  intend  a  distinction  between 
him  and  the  other  Mends,  whom  in  the  same  verse 
it  calls  ficuri\us  (Job.  ii.  11). 

Bildad  takes  a  share  in  each  of  the  three  contro- 
venies  with  Job  (viii.,  xviii.,  xxv.).  He  follows  in 
the  train  of  Eliphaz,  but  with  more  violent  decla- 
mationf  less  argument,  and  keener  invective.  His 
address  is  abrupt  and  lintender;  and  in  his  very  first 
speech  he  cruelly  attributes  the  death  of  Job's  chil» 
dren  to  their  own  transgressions  and  loudly  calls 
on  Job  to  repent  of  his  supposed  crimes.  His  sec- 
ond speech  (xviii.)  merely  recapitulates  his  former 
assertions  of  the  temporal  calamities  of  the  wicked ; 
on  this  occasion  he  implies,  without  expressing, 
Job's  wickedness,  and  does  not  condescend  to  ex- 
hort him  to  repentjuice.  In  the  third  speech  (xxv.), 
unable  to  refute  the  sufierer*s  aigimients,  he  takes 
refuge  in  irrelevant  dogmatism  on  God's  gfory  and 
man's  nothingness:  in  reply  to  which  Job  justly 
reproves  him  both  for  deficiency  in  argiunent  and 
Culure  in  charitable  forbearance  (Ewald,  das  Buck 
Jjob),     [See  Job.]  F.  W.  F. 

BIL'BAM  (ay^S  [fareiffner,  Ges.;  or 
throat,  gorge,  Dietr.l:  'UfifiAday;  [Vat.  om.;] 
Alex.  I/3Aaa^:  Banlam),  a  town  in  the  western 
half  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  named  only  in  1 
Chr.  vi.  70,  as  being  given  (with  its  "suburbs") 
to  the  Kohathites.  In  the  lists  in  Josh.  xvU. 
and  xxi.  this  name  does  not  appear,  and  Ibleam 
and  Gath-rimmon  are  substituted  for  it,  the  former 
by  an  easy  change  of  letters,  the  latter  uncertain. 
[Gath-rimmon;  Ibleam.]  G. 

BIL'GAH  (n2^2  [cAeer/u/ness] :  ^Bf^s; 
[Vat.  B(\/3as:]  Belga).  1.  A  priest  in  the  time 
of  David ;  the  head  of  the  fifteenth  course  for  the 
temple  §ervice  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  14). 

2.  [Vat.  Alex.  FA.i  omit;  Rom.  in  Neh.  xu.  18 
Ba\yds']  A  priest  who  returned  firom  Babylon 
with  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  (Neh.  xii.  5,  18); 
probably  the  same  who,  under  the  slightly  altered 
name  Biloai,  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  8). 

BIL'GAI  [2  syl]  C'l'^^  [cheerfulness]: 
BcAyat;  [Vat.  BeXirfio,  FA.  ^ia:]  ^e^*),Neh. 
X.  8;  probably  the  same  as  Bii^ah,  2. 

BIL'HAH  ("^7*^3  [perh.  bashftdness]: 
BaWd''  Bala).  1.  Handmaid  of  Rachel  (Gen. 
xxix.  29),  and  concubine  of  Jacob,  to  whom  she 
bore  Dan  and  Naphtali  (Gen.  xxx.  3-8,  xxxv.  25, 
xlvi.  25;  1  Chr.  vii.  13).  Her  step-son  Reuben  af- 
terwards lay  with  her  (Gen.  xxxv.  22),  which  en- 
tailed a  curse  upon  Reuben  (Gen.  xlix.  4). 

2.  [Baa\d;  Vat.  A/3eAAa.]  -  A  town  of  the 
Simeonites  (1  CHir.  iv.  29);  also  called  Baalah  and 
Balah.     [BAA^  p.  208,  No.  2,  b.] 

BIL'HAN  On'^a  [verh.  modest]:  BaJiodfi; 
[Alex.  BoAooy:]  Balaan^  the  same  root  as  BUhah, 
Gen.  xxx.  3,  &c.  The  final  ^  is  eridently  a  Horite 
termination,  as  in'Zaavan,  Akan,  Dishan,  Aran, 
Lotan,  Alvan,  Hemdan,  Eshban,  <fec.;  and  may 
be  compared  with  the  Etruscan  erta,  Greek  a{y)si 
wi^,  Ac.). 

L  A  Horite  chief^  son  of  Ezer,  son  of  Seir, 
dwelling  in  Mount  Seir,  in  the  land  of  £dom  (Gen. 
txxvi.  27;  IChr.  i.  42). 

2.  {BaXady:  Bnlan,)  A  Bei\jamite,  son  of  Je- 
iiael  (1  Chr.  vii.  10).     It  does  not  i^pear  clearly 
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firom  which  of  the  sons  of  Bef^jamin  Jediael  was 
descended,  as  he  is  not  mentioned  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21, 
or  Num.  xxvi.  But  as  he  was  the  fikther  of  Ehud 
(ver.  10),  and  Ehud  seems,  fh>m  1  Chr.  viii.  3,  6, 
to  have  been  a  son  of  Bela,  Jediael,  and  consec 
quently  Bilhan,  were  probably  Belaites.  The  oo* 
currence  of  Bilhan  as  well  as  Bela  in  the  tribe  of 
Beigamui,  names  both  imported  from  Edom,  is  re* 
markable.  A  C.  H. 

BIL'SHAN  (]t^^2  [8m  of  (he  tongue]-. 
BaXMriy  [Vat.  Bcurpo/i],  BaA,<r^  [Alex.  Bamray, 
FA.  Ba(r(l>ay]:  Btlsan,  [Belstm]\  one  of  Zerub- 
babel's  companions  on  his  expedition  firom  Babylon 
(Ezr.  u.  2;  Neh.  vu.  7). 

BIM'HAL  (bn!!22  [son  of  circumcision]: 
Bo/to^A;  [Vat.  l/ioAoT;A:]  Chamaal),  one  of  the 
sons  of  Japhlet  in  the  line  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  33). 

BIN'BA  (Hy32  [perti.  fountain]:  Bacuni; 
[Vat.  Bavo,  1  Chr.  viu.  87;  Alex.  do.  Ix.  43  :J 
Banaa)^  the  son  of  Moza;  one  of  the  descendants 
of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  37;  ix.  43). 

BINNUl  0^32  [a  building,  Ges.;  kimhed- 
ship,  Fiirst]:  Bavtda;  [Vat.  EjSaKaw:]  Bennoi), 
1.  A  Levite,  fiither  of  Noadiah,  in  E^'s  time 
(Ezr.  vui.  33). 

2.  [Bwovi;  Vat.  FA.  Oavovi:  Benmd.]  One 
of  the  sons  of  Pahath-moab,  who  had  taken  a  for. 
eign  wife  (Ezr.  z.  30).  [Balnuus.] 

3.  [Beu^ovi:  BennuL]  Another  Israelite,  of  the 
sons  of  Buii,  who  had  also  taken  a  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  X.  38).  [Here  the  A.V.  ed.  1611,  etc.  reada 
Bennui.] 

4.  [Beu^oul:  BannuL]  Altered  firom  Bani  in  the 
corresponding  list  in  Ezm  (Neh.  vii.  15). 

5.  [In  Neh.  iu.24,  Bayi,  Vat.  Alex.  FA.  Boyct; 
X.  9,  BoMolov;  xii.  8,  Beu^oul:  Benmd.]  A  Levite, 
son  of  Henadad,  who  assisted  at  the  reparation  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  under  Nehemiah,  Neh.  iiL 
24,  X.  9.     He  is  possibly  also  the  Binnui  in  xii.  8. 

BIRDS.     [Fowls.] 

BIR'SHA  (^T"J21  [sonof  wickedness,  GeB.]: 
Bapird'  Bersa),  king  of  Gomorrha  at  the  time  oi 
the  invasion  of  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2). 

•  BIRTH.     [Children.] 

BIRTHDAYS  (tA  yfv4(ria.  Matt.  xiv.  6). 
Property  rit  ytv4$\ia  is  a  birthday  feast  (and  hence 
in  the  eariy  writers  the  day  of  a  martyr's  com- 
roenooration),  but  rh,  ywiffia  seems  to  be  used  in 
this  sense  by  a  Hellenism,  for  in  Herod,  iv.  26  it 
means  a  day  in  honor  of  the  dead.  It  is  very  prob- 
able that  in  Matt.  xiv.  6  the  feast  to  commemorate 
Herod's  accession  is  intended ,«  for  we  know  that 
such  feasts  were  conunon  (especially  in  Herod's 
fiimily,  Joseph.  AnL  xv.  11,  §3;  Blunt's  Coind 
dences,  Append,  vii.),  and  were  called  "  the  day  of 
the  king "  (Hos.  vii.  6). '  The  Genuirists  distin- 
guish expressly  between  D^'^bD  ^W  S^'DIXl, 

yw4(ria  regni,  and  the  ^T*  vTT  D  V  or  birthday. 
(Ughtfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Matt.  xiv.  6.) 

The  custom  of  observing  birthdays  is  very  an- 
cient (Gen.  xl.  20;  Jer.  xx.  15);  and  in  Job  i.  4, 
<(c.,  we  read  that  Job's  sons  **  feasted  every  one  his 
day."  In  Persia  they  were  celebrated  with  peculiar 
honors  and  banquets,  for  the  details  of  which  tee 


o  *  Against  this  opinion  8«e  Meyer  {inloc.)  who  says    meaning.    See  also  Koinoel,  i.  426.   There  b  no  reason 
Ifesn  li  not  a  single  Qraek  example  of  ytvivia.  with  this    for  discarding  the  osual  sense  In  Matt  xiv.  6.      H. 
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Herod,  i.  138.  And  in  Egjpt  "  the  birthdays  of 
the  kings  were  celebratai  with  great  pomp.  Thej 
were  looked  upon  as  holj;  no  business  was  done 
apon  them,  and  ail  classes  hidulged  in  the  festivi- 
ties suitable  to  the  occasion.  Every  E^rypUan  at- 
tached much  importance  to  the  day,  and  even  to 
the  hour  of  his  birth  *'  (Wilkinson,  v.  290). 
Probably  in  consequence  of  the  ceremonies  usual 
in  their  celebration,  the  Jews  regarded  their  ob- 
servance as  an  idolatrous  custom  (Lightfoot,  /.  c). 

F.  W.  F. 

BIRTHRIGHT  (rn^35 :  rk  w/Hrroi<Jicia). 
The  advantages  accruing  to  the' eldest  son  were  not 
definitely  fix«l  in  patriarchal  times.  The  theory 
that  he  was  the  priest  of  the  iamily  rests  on  no 
scriptural  statement,  and  the  Kabbis  appear  divided 
on  the  question  (see  Hottinger's  Note  on  Goodwin's 
Moses  and  AaroHy  i.  1;  UgoL  iii.  53).  Great 
respect  was  paid  to  him  in  the  household,  and,  as 
the  family  widened  into  a  tribe,  this  grew  into  a 
sustained  authority,  und^ned  save  by  custom,  in 
■11  matters  of  common  interest.  Thus  the  **  princes ' ' 
of  the  congregation  had  probably  rights  (k  primo- 
geniture (Num.  vii.  2,  xxi.  18,  xxv.  14).  A  **  double 
portion  '*  of  the  paternal  property  was  allotted  by 
the  Mosaic  law  (Deut.  xxi.  15-17),  nor  could  the 
caprice  of  the  fitther  deprive  him  of  it.  This  prob- 
ably means  twice  as  much  as  any  other  son  enjoyed. 
Such  was  the  inheritance  of  Joseph,  his  sons  reckon- 
ing with  his  brethren,  and  becoming  heads  of  tribes. 
This  seems  to  explain  the  request  of  Klisha  for  a 
''double  portion"  of  Elijah*s  spirit  (2  K.  ii.  9). 
Reuben,  through  his  unfiled  conduct,  was  deprived 
of  the  birthright  (Gen.  xlix.  4;  1  Chr.  v.  1).  It 
is  likely  that  some  ranembrance  of  this  lost  pre- 
eminence stirred  the  Reubenite  leaders  of  Korah*s 
rebellion  (Kum.  xvi.  1,  2,  xxvi.  5-9).  Esau^s  act, 
transferring  his  right  to  Jacob,  was  allowed  valid 
(Gen.  xxv.  33).  The  first-bom  of  the  king  was 
his  successor  by  law  (2  Chr.  xxi.  3);  David,  liow* 
ever,  by  divine  appointment,  excluded  Adonvjah  in 
fovor  of  Sobmon,  which  deviation  from  rule  was 
indicated  by  the  anointing  (Goodwin,  L  c  4^  with 
Hettinger's  notes).  The  first-bom  of  a  line  is  often 
noted  by  the  early  scriptiuid  genealogies,  e.  g.  Gen. 
xxli.  21,  xxv.  13 ;  Num.  xxvi.  5,  Ac.  The  Jews 
attached  a  sacred  import  to  the  title  (see  Schcttgen, 
Hor.  Flebr.  i.  922)  and  thus  "first-bom"  and 
'^  first-begotten  "  seem  applied  to  the  Messiah  (Rora. 
nu.  29,  Heb.  i.  6).  H.  H. 

•  The  term  "  first-born  "  is  used  figuratively  to 
denote  preeminence,  and  is  applied  to  one  peculiarly 
distinguished  by  the  favor  of  God,  as  to  David,  Ps. 
Uxxix.  27 ;  to  the  Jewish  nation  as  the  chosen 
people,  Fjc.  iv.  22;  2  Esdr.  vi.  58;  Psalt.  SaJom. 
KviU.  4  (Fabric.  Cod,  pseudepigr,  V.  T.  i.  970); 
and  to  Ephraim,  Jer.  xxxi.  9.     See  also  Col.  i.  15. 

A. 

BiR'ZAviTH   (n)j-i2,  Keri,   nnin 

[ob're-Mmrce,  Fiirst]:  B€p6at9,  [Vat.  Biyfoia;] 
Alex.  BcD^oic:  B(vrv»ih\  a  name  occurring  in  the 
genealogies  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  31),  and  appa- 
rently, fh>m  the  m  xle  of  its  mention,  the  name  of 
a  place  (comp.  the  similar  expression,  "  father  of 
Bf^leh^n,"  "  father  of  Tekoa,"  «fec.  in  chaps,  ii. 
and  iv.)-  The  reading  of  the  Keri  may  be  inter- 
preted "  well  of  olives.**  No  trace  of  it  is  found 
dsewhere. 

BISHXAM  (3^tr''2l  [sow  of  peace]:  Bese- 
lam),  apparently  an  oflSoer  or  commissioner  {orvy- 
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raa(r6fievosi  1  Esdr.  ii^  16)  of  Artaxerxes  in  Pal* 
estine  at  the  time  of  the  return  of  /erul>bal«l  fron 
captivity  (Ezr.  iv.  7).  By  the  LXX.  the  word  is 
translated  iy  tlfyfiyp^  in  peace;  see  mar^n  of  A. 
v.,  and  so  also  both  Arabic  and  S>Tiac  versions. 

BISHOP  {MiTKoiros).  This  word,  appUed  in 
the  N.  T.  to  the  officers  of  the  Church  who  were 
charged  with  certain  functions  of  superintendence, 
had  been  in  use  before  as  a  title  of  office.  The  in- 
spectors or  commissioners  sent  by  Athens  to  her 
subject-states  were  ixta-Kowot  (Aristoph.  Av.  1022), 
and  their  office,  like  that  of  the  Spartan  Harmosts, 
authorized  them  to  interfere  in  all  the  political  ar- 
rangements of  the  state  to  which  they  were  sent 
The  title  was  still  current  and  beginning  to  be  used 
by  the  Romans  in  the  later  days  of  the  republic 
(Cic.  ad  AU.  vii.  11).  The  Hellenistic  Jews  found 
it  employed  in  the  IJCX.,  though  with  no  very  defi 
nite  value,  for  officers  charged  with  certain  func- 
tions (Num.  iv.  16,  xxxi.  14;  Ps.cix.  8;  Is.  Ix.  17; 

for  Heb.  H^pS,  or  ^^^PJ).  When  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Christian  churches  in  Gentile  cities  in- 
volved the  assignment  of  the  work  of  pastoral  su- 
perintendence to  a  distinct  order,  the  title  iricKowos 
presented  itself  as  at  once  convenient  and  familiar, 
and  was  therefore  adopted  as  readily  as  the  word 
elder  (xpeafivrtpos)  had  been  in  the  mother  church 
of  Jerusalem.  T^iat  the  two  titles  were  originally 
equivalent  is  clear  from  the  following  facts. 

1.  *Eiri(rKowoi  and  xptfffi^rtpoi  are  nowhere 
named  together  as  being  orders  distinct  from  each 
other. 

2.  *Er(<ricoiroi  and  dicUovoi  are  named  as  ap- 
parently an  exhaustive  division  of  the  officers  of 
churches  addressed  by  St.  Paul  as  an  apostle  (Phil, 
i.  1;  1  Tim.  iii.  1,8). 

3.  The  same  persons  are  described  t>y  both 
names  (Acts  xx.  17,  28;  Tit.  i.  5,  7). 

4.  Uptafivrepot  discharge  functions  which  are 
essentiaUy  episcopal,  t.  e.  involving  pastoral  super- 
intendence (1  Tim.  V.  17;  1  Pet.  v.  1,  2).  The 
age  that  followed  that  of  the  Apostles  witnessed  a 
gradual  change  in  the  application  of  the  words,  and 
in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  even  in  their  least  in« 
terpolated  or  most  mutilated  form,  the  bishop  is 
recognized  as  distinct  from,  and  superior  to,  the 
presbyters  (Ep.  ad  Smym.  c.  S;  ad  Trail,  cc.  2, 
3,  8;  (u/  Magn.  c.  6).  In  those  of  Clement  of 
Rome,  however,  the  two  words  are  still  dealt  with 
as  interchangeable  (1  Cor.  cc.  42,  44,  57).  llie 
omission  of  any  mention  of  an  4xiaKoiroi  in  ad- 
dition to  the  xp€fffivr€poi  &9d  iiixovoi  in  Poly- 
carp's  Epistle  to  the  Puilippians  (c.  5),  and  the 
enumeration  of  "  apostoli,  episcopi,  doctores,  muiis- 
tri,"  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  (i.  3,  5),  are  less 
decisive,  but  indicate  a  transition  stage  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  word. 

Assuming  as  proved  the  identity  of  the  bishops 
and  elders  of  the  N.  T.  we  have  to  inquu*e  into  — 
(1.)  The  relation  which  existed  between  the  two 
titles.  (2.)  The  flmctions  and  mode  of  appointment 
of  the  men  to  whom  both  titles  were  applied.  (3.) 
Their  relations  to  the  general  govemment  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church. 

I.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  wpfefivrcpoi  had 
the  priority  in  order  of  1  ime.  The  existence  of  a 
body  bearing  that  name  is  implied  in  the  use  of  the 
correlative  oi  ye<oT9pot  (comp.  Luke  xxii.  26;  1 
Pet.  V.  1,  6)  in  the  narrative  of  Ananias  (Acts  v.  G). 
The  order  itself  is  recognized  in  Acts  xi.  30,  and 
takes  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Church  at 
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X«niflakm  in  Acts  xv.  It  is  txansferred  by  Paul 
anl  Barnabas  to  the  Gentile  churches  in  their  first 
oiiasionary  journey  (Acts  xiv.  23).  The  earliest 
use  of  ixiffKoiroh  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  the  ad- 
dress of  St.  Paul  to  the  elders  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx. 
28),  and  there  it  is  rather  descriptive  of  functions 
than  given  as  a  title.  The  earliest  epistle  in  which 
it  is  formally  used  as  equivalent  to  xpfafi^epoi 
(except  on  the  improbable  hypothesis  that  'Ilmothy 
bdongs  to  the  period  following  on  St.  Paulas  de- 
partiwe  from  Ephesus  in  Acts  xx.  1)  is  th^  to  the 
Philippians,  as  late  as  the  time  of  his  first  impris- 
onment at  Kome.  It  was  natural,  indeed,  that 
this  should  be  the  order;  that  the  word  derived 
from  the  usages  of  the  synagogues  of  Palestine, 
every  one  of  which  had  its  superintending  elders 

(D^wpT  :  oomp.  Luke  vii.  3),  should  precede  that 
borrowed  from  the  constitution  of  a  Greek  state. 
If  the  latter  was  afterwards  felt  to  be  the  more 
adequate,  it  may  have  been  because  there  was  a  life 
in  the  organization  of  the  Church  higher  than  that 
of  the  synagogues,  and  functions  of  pastoral  su- 
perintendence devolving  on  the  elders  of  the  Chris- 
tian congregs^ion  which  were  imlmown  to  those 
of  the  oUier  periods.  It  had  the  merit  of  being 
descriptive  as  well  as  titular;  a  **nomen  officii'* 
as  well '  as  a  **  nomen  dignitatis."  It  could  be 
associated,  as  the  other  could  not  be,  with  the 
thought  of  the  highest  pastoral  superintendence  — 
of  Christ  himself  as  the  voi/aV  ted  MiTKOjros  (1 
Pet  ii.  25). 

II.  Of  the  order  in  which  the  first  elders  were 
appointed,  as  of  the  occasion  which  led  to  the  in- 
stitution of  the  office,  we  have  no  record.  Argu- 
ing from  the  analogy  of  the  Seven  in  Acts  vi.  5,  6, 
it  would  seem  probable  that  they  were  chosen  by 
the  members  of  the  Church  collectively  (possibly  to 
take  the  place  that  had  been  filled  by  the  Seven, 
comp.  Stanley's  Apost.  Age^  p.  64)  and  then  set 
apart  to  their  office  by  the  laying  on  of  the  Apos- 
tles' hands.  In  the  case  of  Timothy  (1  Tim.  iv. 
14;  2  Tim.  i.  6)  the  xp«r$uT4pioyi  probably  the 
body  of  the  elders  at  Lystra,  had  taken  part  with 
the  apostle  in  this  act  of  ordination ;  but  here  it 
remains  doubtful  whether  the  office  to  which  Tim- 
othy was  appointed  was  that  of  the  Bishop-Elder 
or  one  derived  from  the  special  commission  with 
which  the  two  epistles  addressed  to  him  show  him 
to  have  been  entrusted.  The  connection  of  1  Tim. 
V.  22  is,  on  the  whole,  against  our  referring  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  there  spoken  of  to  the  ordination 
of  dders  (comp.  Hanmiond,  in  loc,\  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Heb.  vi.  2.  The  imposition  of  hands 
was  indeed  the  outward  sign  o(  the  communication 
of  all  spiritual  xtV^^A^TOt  as  well  sis  of  functions 
for  which  x^^p^^fy^^a  were  required,  and  its  use  for 
the  latter  (as  in  1  Tim.  iv.  14;  2  Tim.  i.  6)  was 
connected  with  its  instrumentality  in  the  bestowal 
of  the  former.  The  conditions  which  were  to  be 
observed  in  choosing  these  officers,  as  stated  in  the 
pastoral  epistles,  are,  blameless  life  and  reputation 
among  those  '*  that  are  without "  as  well  as  within 
the  Church,  fitness  for  the  work  of  teaching,  the 
wide  Icindliness  of  temper  which  shows  itself  in 
hospitality,  the  being  ^^  the  husband  of  one  wife  ** 
>'.  e.  according  to  the  most  probable  interpretation, 
not  divorced  and  then  married  to  another;  but 
lomp.  Hanmiond,  Estius,  EUioott,  in  luc.)^  showing 
•  powers  of  government  in  his  own  household  as  well 
as  in  self-control,  not  lieing  a  recent  and,  therefore, 
to  untried  convert     When  appointed,  the  duties 
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of  the  bishop-elders  appear  to  have  been  as  foUowa*. 
—  1.  (}eneral  superintendence  over  the  spiritual 
well-being  of  the  flock  (1  Pet.  v.  2).  According  to 
the  aspects  which  this  function  presented,  those  on 
whom  It  devolved  were  described  as  xoifiiyts  (Eph. 
iv.  11),  rpo€(rrt»Tes  (1  Tim.  v.  17),  xpoTcrrdfityoi 
(1  Thess.  V.  12).  Its  exercise  called  for  the  x^^<^ 
fia  Kufieptrfiatas  (1  Ck>r.  xii.  28).  'ITie  last  two 
of  the  aoove  titles  imply  obviously  a  recognbed 
rank,  as  well  as  work,  which  would  show  itself 
natm*ally  in  special  marks  of  honor  in  the  meeting)* 
of  the  (Jhurch.  2.  The  work  of  teaching,  both 
publicly  and  privately  (1  Thess.  v.  12;  Tit  i.  9;  1 
Tim.  V.  17).  At  first,  it  appears  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  practices  of  the  Church  in  1  Cor.  xiv. 
26,  the  work  of  oral  teaching,  whatever  form  it  as 
sumed,  was  not  limited  to  any  body  of  men,  but 
was  exercised  according  as  each  man  possessed  a 
special  x^^^M^  for  it  Even  then,  however,  there 
were,  as  tne  warnings  of  that  chapter  show,  some 
inconrenienoes  attendant  on  this  freedom,  and  it 
was  a  natural  remedy  to  select  men  for  the  special 
function  of  teaching  because  they  possessed  the 
xdpuTfMt  and  then  gradually  to  confine  that  work 
to  them.  The  work  of  preaching  (Ktip^Krafttf)  to 
the  heathen  did  not  belong,  apparently,  to  the 
bishop-elders  as  such,  but  was  Uie  office  of  the 
apostle-evangelist  Their  duty  was  to  feed  the 
Jlockj  teaching  publicly  (Tit  i.  9),  opposing  errors, 
admonishing  privately  (1  Thess.  v.  12).  3.  The 
work  of  visiting  the  sick  appears  ui  Jam.  v.  14,  as 
assigned  to  the  elders  of  the  Church.  There,  in- 
deed, it  is  connected  with  the  practice  of  anointing 
as  a  means  of  healing,  but  this  office  of  Christian 
sympathy  would  not,  we  may  believe,  be  confined 
to  the  exercise  of  the  extraordinary  x^aplcfjiaTa 
IcuidTWfy  and  it  is  probably  to  this,  ana  to  acts  of 
a  Uke  kind,  that  we  are  to  refer  the  aifTtKafifidytir- 
Ocu  rav  k(rO(¥oivr<av  of  Acts  xx.  35,  and  the  av 
rt\ii}\f€is  of  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  4.  Among  these  acts 
of  cluirity  that  of  receiving  strangers  occupied  a 
conspicuous  place  (1  Tim.  ill.  2;  Tit  i.  8).  llie 
bishop-elder's  house  was  to  be  the  house  of  the 
Christian  who  arrived  in  a  strange  city  and  found 
himself  without  a  friend.  5.  Of  the  part  taken 
by  them  in  the  liturgical  meetings  of  the  Church 
we  have  no  distinct  evidence.  R^isoning  fhim  the 
language  of  1  Cor.  x.,  xii.,  and  fi:t>m  the  practices  of 
the  post-apostolic  age,  we  may  believe  that  they 
would  preside  at  such  meetings,  that  it  would  be- 
long to  them  to  bless  and  to  give  thanks  when  the 
Church  met  to  break  bread. 

The  mode  in  which  these  officers  of  the  Church 
were  supported  or  ronunerated  varied  probably  in 
different  cities.  At  Miletus  St.  Paul  exhorts  the 
elders  of  the  Church  to  follow  his  example  and 
work  for  their  own  livelihood  (Acts  xx.  34).  In  1 
Cor.  ix.  14,  and  Gal.  vi.  6,  he  asserts  the  right  of 
the  minist^  of  the  Church  to  be  supported  by  it 
In  1  Tim.  v.  17,  he  gives  a  special  application  of 
the  principle  in  the  assignment  of  a  double  allow- 
ance (ti/a^,  comp.  Hanmiond,  in  loc.)  to  thooe  who 
have  been  conspicuous  for  their  activity. 

(Collectively  at  Jerusalem,  and  prol^ibly  in  other 
churches,  the  body  of  bishop-elders  took  port  in  de- 
liberations (Acts  XV.  6-22,  xxi.  18),  addressed  other 
churches  {ilfi(L  xv.  23),  were  joined  with  the  Apoe- 
ties  in  the  work  of  ordaining  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands  (2  Tim.  i.  6).  It  lay  in  the  necessities  of 
any  organized  society  that  such  a  body  of  men 
should  be  subject  to  a  power  higher  than  their  own, 
whether  vested  in  one  choeen  by  themselves  or  de- 
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riving  its  authority  from  some  cxtornal  •ooroe;  and 
we  find  accordingly  that  it  belonged  to  the  delegate 
of  an  apostle,  anid  a/vrtiori  to  the  apostle  hinuielf, 
to  recei\-e  accusations  against  them,  to  hear  evi- 
dence, to  admonish  where  there  was  the  hope  of 
amendment,  to  depose  where  this  proved  unavailing 
(ITim.  V.  1,  19;  Tit.  iiL  10). 

III.  It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  sud  that 
episcopal  functions  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
words,  as  implying  a  special  superintendence  over 
the  ministers  of  the  Church,  belonged  only  to  the 
Apostles  and  those  whom  they  invested  with,  their 
authority.  The  name  of  Apostle  was  not,  how- 
ever, limited  to  the  twelve.  It  was  claimed  by  St. 
Paul  for  himself  (1  Cor.  ix.  1);  it  is  used  by  him 
of  others  (Kom.  xvi.  7;  2  Cor.  viii.  23;  Phil.  ii. 
25).  It  is  ^lear  that  a  process  of  change  must 
have  been  at  work  between  the  date  of  the  latest  of 
the  pastoral  epistles  and  the  liters  of  Ignatius, 
leading  not  so  much  to  an  altered  organization  as 
to  a  modification  of  the  original  terminology.  The 
name  of  aposUe  is  looked  <mi  in  the  latto*  as  belong- 
ing to  the  past,  a  title  of  honor  which  their  succes- 
sors could  not  claim.  That  of  bishop  rises  in  its 
significance,  and  takes  the  place  left  vacant  The 
dangers  by  which  the  Church  was  threatened  made 
the  exercise  of  the  authority  which  was  thus  trans- 
mitted noore  necessary.  The  permanent  superin- 
tendence of  the  bishop  over  a  given  district,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  less  settled  rule  of  the  travelling 
aposUe,  would  tend  to  its  development.  The  Kev- 
eLettion  of  St.  John  presents  something  like  an  in- 
termediate  stage  in  this  process.  The  angels  of 
the  seven  churches  are  partly  addressed  as  their 
representatives,  partly  as  individuals  ruling  them 
(Rev.  ii.  2,  iii.  2-4).  The  name  may  belong  to  the 
special  symbolism  of  the  Apocalypse,  or  have  been 
introduced  like  rp«r/3vr€poi  from  the  organization 
of  the  synagogue,  and  we  have  no  reason  for  be- 
lieving it  ever  to  have  been  in  current  use  as  part 
of  the  tenninok)gy  of  the  Church.  But  the  func- 
tions assigned  to  the  angels  are  those  of  the  earUer 
apostolate,  of  the  later  episcopate.  The  abuse  of 
the  old  title  of  the  highest  office  by  pretenders,  as 
in  Rev.  ii.  2,  may  have  led  to  a  reaction  against  its 
being  used  at  all  except  for  those  to  whom  it  be- 
k>nged  Kar*  i^ox'hv-  In  this,  or  in  some  simibr 
way,  the  constitution  of  the  Church  assumed  its 
later  form;  the  jbishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons 
of  the  Ignatian  Epistles  took  the  place  of  the 
apostles,  bishops,  elders,  and  deacons  of  the  New 
Testament  (Stanley,  Sermons  and  Essays  on  the 
Apostolic  A(/e^  pp.  63-77;  Neander's  PJiam,  u. 
LeU.  i.  248-266;  Augusti,  ChrisU,  ArchdoL  b.  ii. 
c6). 

The  later  history'  of  the  word  is  only  so  far  re- 
markable  as  illustrating  by  its  universal  reception 
in  all  the  western  churches,  and  even  in  those  of 
Syria,  the  influence  of  the  organization  which  orig- 
inated in  the  cities  of  Greece  or  the  Proconsular 
Asia,  and  the  extent  to  which  Gredc  was  the  uni- 
veml  medium  of  intercourse  for  the  churches  of  the 
first  and  second  centuries  (Mihnan,  Latin  Ch-inL 
b.  i.  c.  i.):  nowhere  do  we  find  any  attempt  at 
substituting  a  Latin  equivalent,  hardly  even  an 
explanation  of  its  meaning.  Augustine  (c2e  Cw.  D. 
i.  9)  compares  it  with  "  speculatores,'*  "  pnepositi ; " 
Jerome  {Ep,  VI U.  nd  Emgr.)  with  ^^superin- 
tendentes."  Thft  title  epfscopus  itself,  with  its 
eompanions,  presbyter  and  diacvnus,  was  transmit- 
ted by  the  Latin  of  the  Western  Church  to  all  the 
Romance  languages.     The  membetB  of  the  (iothic 
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race  received  it,  as  they  received  their  ChrisClanUj 
from  the  missionaries  of  the  Latin  Church. 

E.H.  P. 

BITHFAH  (n\n3,  worshipper,  Ut  daugh- 
ter, ofJehovaJi:  Btr0ia;  [Vat.  BeAm;  Alex.  B<0 
0ia:]  Bethia\  daughter  of  a  Pharaoh,  and  wife  of 
Mered,  a  descendant  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  18). 
The  date  of  Mered  cannot  be  determined,  for  the 
genealogy  in  which  his  name  occurs  is  indistinct, 
some  portion  of  it  having  apparently  been  k)st  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  he  should  be  referred  to 
the  time  before  the  Exodus,  or  to  a  period  not  much 
later.  Pharaoh  in  this  place  might  be  conjectured 
not  to  be  the  Egyptian  regal  title,  but  to  be  or 
represent  a  Hebrew  name;  but  the  name  Bithiab 
probably  implies  conversion,  and  the  other  wife  of 
Mered  seems  to  be  called  "the  Jewess."  Unless 
we  suppose  a  transposition  in  the  text,  or  the  loss 
of  some  of  the  names  of  the  children  of  Mered's 
wives,  we  must  consider  the  name  of  Bithiah  un- 
derstood before  "she  bare  Miriam  "  (ver.  17),  and 
the  latter  part  of  ver.  18  and  ver.  19  to  be  recapit- 
ulatory; but  the  LXX.  does  not  admit  any  except 
the  second  of  these  conjectures.  The  Scriptures, 
as  well  as  the  Egyptian  monuments,  show  that  the 
Pharaohs  intermarried  with  foreigners;  but  such 
alliances  seem  to  have  been  contracted  with  royal 
families  alone.  It  may  be  supposed  that  Biihiah 
was  taken  captive.  There  is,  however,  no  ground 
for  considering  her  to  have  been  a  concubine:  on 
the  contrary  she  is  shown  to  be  a  wife,  fh)m  her 
taking  precedence  of  one  specially  designated  as 
such.  R.  S.  P. 

BITH^ON  (more  accurately  "  the  Bithron,'* 

^*)'nn2in,  the  broken  or  divided piace,  from  "^^T*? » 
to  cut  up,  Ges.:  SKtiv  r^y  xaowrtlyowray-  omnis 
Btthhoron),  a  place — from  tne  form  of  the  ex- 
pression, "  all  the  Bithron,"  doubtless  a  district  — 
in  the  Arabah  or  Jordan  valley,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  (2  Sam.  ii.  29).  The  spot  at  which  Ab- 
ner*s  party  crossed  the  Jordan  not  being  speci£ed, 
we  cannot  fix  the  position  of  the  Bithron,  which 
hy  between  that  ford  and  Mahanaim.  As  far  as 
we  know,  the  whole  of  the  country  in  the  Ght' r  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  is  of  the  broken  and  ui- 
tersected  character  indicated  by  the  deri\-aUon  of 
the  name.  If  the  renderings  of  the  Vulg.  and 
Aquila  are  correct,  they  must  of  course  intend 
another  Beth-horon  than  the  well-known  one. 
Beth-haram,  the  coi\jecture  of  Thenius,  is  also  not 
probable.  G. 

*  This  Bithron  {fssure,  ravine)  may  have  been 
the  narrow  valley  of  'Ajlun,  next  north  of  the  Jab- 
bok,  and  so  sitvated  that  Abner  would  ascend  the 
^•alleyin  order  to  reach  Mahanaim  (J/wAwtA)  which 
lay  high  up  on  the  acclivity  (Robinson,  Phys.  Geoyr. 
pp.  68,  86).  H. 

BITHYNIA  (Bi9i;Wa  :  [Bithynial).  This 
province  of  Asia  Minor,  though  illustrious  in  the 
earUer  parts  of  post-apostolic  history,  through 
Pliny's  letters  and  the  Council  of  Nicseu,  has  little 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  Apostles  them- 
selves. It  is  only  mentioned  in  Act^*  xvi.  7,  and  ii« 
1  Pet.  i.  1.  From  the  former  of  these  passsges  it 
appears  that  St.  Paul,  when  on  his  progress  from 
Iconium  to  Troas,  in  the  course  of  his  second  mis- 
sionary journey,  made  an  attempt  to  ento*  Bithynia, 
but  was  pre>'ented,  either  by  providential  hindrances 
or  by  direct  Divine  intimations.  Irom  the  latter 
it  is  evident  that,  when  St  Peter  wrote  hia  first 
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Bpi  itfef  there  were  Christuuu  (probably  of  Jewish 
X  proaeljte  origin)  in  some  of  the  towns  of  this 
province,  as  well  as  in  **  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappado- 
cia,  ami  Aaia.*' 

Bithjnia,  considered  as  a  Roman  province,  was 
an  the  west  contiguous  to  Asia.  On  the  east  its 
limits  undtfwent  great  modifications.  The  prov- 
ince was  originallj  inherited',  by  the  Roman  repub- 
lic (b.  c.  74)  as  a  legacy  from  Nicomedes  III.,  the 
last  of  an  independent  line  of  monarchs,  one  of 
whom  had  invited  into  Asia  Minor  those  Gauls, 
who  gave  the  name  of  Galatia  to  the  central  dis- 
trict of  the  Peninsula.  On  the  death  of  Mithri- 
dates,  king  of  Pontus,  b.  c.  63,  the  western  part 
of  the  Pontic  kingdom  was  added  to  the  province 
of  Bithynia,  which  again  received  further  accessions 
on  this  side  under  Augustus,  A.  d.  7.  Thus  the 
province  is  sometimes  <»lled  "  Pontus  and  Bithyn- 
ia" in  inscriptions;  and  the  language  of  Pliny's 
fetters  is  similar.  The  province  of  Pontus  was  not 
constituted  till  the  reign  of  Nero  [Pomtus].  It 
is  observable  that  in  Acts  ii.  9  Pontus  is  in  the 
enumeration  and  not  Bithynia,  and  that  in  1  Pet. 
L  1  both  are  mentioned.     See  Maiquaidt's  oontin- 
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uation  of  Beckett's  Rdm.  AlUrth&mer,  III.  i.  p.  146. 
For  a  description  of  the  country,  which  is  moun- 
tainous, well  wooded  and  fisrtile,  Hamilton's  Re- 
aearchts  in  A.  M.  may  be  consulted,  also  a  paper 
by  Ainsworth  in  the  Roy,  Geog,  JoumaL,  vol.  ix. 
The  course  of  the  river  Khyndacus  is  a  marked  fea- 
ture on  the  western  frontier  of  Bithynia,  and  the 
snowy  range  of  the  Mysian  Olympus  on  the  south- 
west. J.  S.  H. 

BITTER  HERBS  (a''"3*^P,  merdrim:  «- 
KpiBes'-  lactutxe  ngi'fMes).  The  Hebrew  word  oc- 
curs in  Ex.  xii.  8;  Num.  ix.  11;  and  Lam.  iii.  15: 
in  the  latter  passage  it  is  said,  *'  He  hath  filled  me 
with  bitterness,  he  hath  made  me  drunken  with 
wormwojxl."  The  two  other  passa^  refer  to  the 
observance  of  the  Passover:  the  Israelites  were  com- 
manded to  eat  the  Paschal  lamb  **  with  unleavened 
bread  and  with  bitter  herbs." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  term  merdrim 
is  general,  and  includes  the  various  edible  kinds  of 
bitter  plants,  whether  cultivated  or  wild,  which  the 
Israelites  could' with  &cility  obtain  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  supply  their  numbers  either  in  Egypt, 
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where  the  first  passover  was  eaten,  or  in  the  deserts 
of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  or  in  Palestine.  The 
MIshna  (Pestchim^  c.  2,  §  6)  enumerates  five  kinds 
of  bitter  herbs  —  cfmzereth,  *uUhin,  tkamcih,  char- 
chnbina,  and  wtror,  which  it  was  lawftd  to  eat 
either  screen  or  dried.  There  is  great  difficulty  in 
identifying  the  plants  which  these  vrords  respectively 
denote,  but  the  reader  may  see  the  subject  discussed 
by  Bochart  (ffUroz.  i.  691,  ed.  Rosenmiiller)  and 
by  Carpzovius  {Appirnt.  Hist.  Crit.  p.  402).  Ac- 
eording  to  the  testimony  of  ForskU  in  Niebuhr's 
Prefiue  to  the  Description  de  t  Arable  (p.  xliv.), 
the  modem  Jews  of  Arabia  and  Egypt  eat  lettuce, 
or,  if  this  is  not  at  hand,  bugloss  «  with  the  Pas- 
efaal  lamb.  The  Greek  word  wtKpls  is  identified 
%j  Sprengd  {HisL  Rei  Herb.  i.  100)  with  the  Hel- 


•;^' 


minthia  Echioides,  Linn.  \r(Uher  Gaertn.;  Plcris 
EcJiioides^  Linn.],  Bristly  Helminthia  (Ox-tongfie), 
a  plant  belonging;  to  the  chicory  group.  The  Pi- 
cris  of  botanists  is  a  genus  closely  allied  to  the 
Helminthia. 

Aben  Ezra  in  Celsius  {Hierob.  ii.  227)  remarks 
that,  according  to  the  obsen-ations  of  a  certain 
learned  Spaniard,  the  ancient  Eg^r-ptians  always 
used  to  place  different  kinds  of  herlMj  upon  the 
table,  with  mustard,  and  that  they  dipped  morsels 
of  bread  into  this  sahid.  That  the  -lews  derived 
this  custom  of  eating  herbs  with  their  meat  from 
the  Egyptians  is  extremely  probable,  for  it  is  easy 
to  see  how,  on  the  one  hand,  the  bitter-herb  salad 
should  remind  the  Jews  of  the  bitterne^-?  of  their 
bondage  (lix.  i.  14),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how 


•  LaJ   (fi*san  ttth&r),   which  Fomkil   (^-  ^^SVPt-  P-  hdi)  identifies  with   Baraso  offici- 
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it  ihould  also  bring  to  their  mnembmnce  their 
merciful  deliverance  from  it  It  is  curioiu  to  ob- 
serve in  connection  with  the  remarks  of  Aben  Ezra, 
the  cust-om,  for  such  it  appears  to  have  been,  of 
lipping  a  morsel  of  bread  into  the  dish  (rh  Tp6$Ki- 
oy),  which  prevailed  in  our  Lord's  time,  ^lay  not 
T^  rpvfiKioy  be  the  udad  dish  of  bitter  herbs,  and 
T^  rl^wfdoy,  the  morsel  of  bread  of  which  Aben 
Ezra  speiks  ?  <> 

The  tner&rim  may  well  be  understood  to  denote 
various  sorts  of  bitter  plants,  such  particulariy  as 
belong  to  the  crucZ/erre,  as  some  of  the  bitter 
cresses,  or  to  the  chicory  gjoup  of  the  composita^ 
the  hawk-weeds,  and  sow-tJiistles,  and  wild  lettuces 
which  grow  abundantly  in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai, 
in  Palestine,  and  in  Egypt  (Decaisne,  Fhnda 
Situuca  in  Annal.  des  Scienc.  NtU.  1834 ;  Strand, 
Flor,  PalcBst.  No.  445,  <fec.).  W.  H. 

BITTERN  (ibp,  kippdd:  ix^yos,  wtKtKdr, 
Aq.  ;  KVKyosi  Theod.  in  Zeph.  ii.  14:  mcittf), 
The  Hebrew  word  has  been  the  subject  of  various 
interpretations,  the  old  versions  generally  sanction- 
ing the  "hedgehog"  or  "porcupine;"  in  which 
rendering  they  have  been  followed  by  Bochart  {HU- 
roz.  ii.  454);  Shaw  (Trav,  i.  321,  8vo  ed.); 
Lowth  {On  I  Slinky  xiv.  23),  and  some  others;  the 
"  tortoise,"  the  "beaver,"  the  "otter,"  the  "owl," 
have  also  all  been  coi\jectured,  but  without  the 
slightest  show  of  reason.  Philological  arguments 
appear  to  be  rather  in  fiivor  of  the  "  hedgehog  "  or 
"porcupine,"  for  the  Hebrew  word  ^*}y>/J(kf  appears 
to  be  idejjtical  with  kunfud^  the  Arabic  word  ^  for 
the  hedgehog;  but  zo<.logi(»lly,  the  hedgehog  or 
porcupuie  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  word 
occurs  in  Is.  xiv.  23,  where  of  Babylon  the  Lord 
says,  "  I  will  make  it  a  possession  for  the  Icippod 
and  pools  of  water;"  —  in  Is.  xxxiv.  11,  of  the 
hind  of  Idumea  it  is  said  "  the  kanth  and  the  i*//>- 
jWW  shall  possess  it;  "  and  again  in  Zeph.  ii.  14, 
"  I  will  make  Nineveh  a  desolation  and  dry  like  a 
wilderness ;  flocks  shall  lie  down  in  the  midst  of 
her,  both  the  kAath  and  the  kippCtd  shall  lodge  in 
the  chapiters  thereof,  their  voice  shall  sing  in  the 
windows."  <^  llie  former  passage  would  seem  to 
point  to  some  solitude-loving  aquatic  bird,  which 
might  well  be  represented  by  the  fnttet-n^  as  the 
A.  V.  has  it;  but  the  passage  in  Zephaniah  which 
sfieaks  of  Nineveh  being  made  "dry  like  a  wilder- 
ness," does  not  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  so  strictly 
suited  tx>  this  rendering.  Gesenius,  Lee,  Parkhurst, 
Winer,  Fiirst,  all  give  "hedgehog"  or  "  porcu 
pine"  as  the  representative  of  the  Hebrew  word; 
but  neither  of  these  two  animals  ever  lodges  on  the 
chapiters  <*  of  columns,  nor  is  it  their  nature  to  fre 
quent  pools  of  \i\-ater.    Not  less  unhappy  is  the  read 


BITTERN 

ing  of  the  Arabic  version  eUioubara^  a  species  of 
bustard  —  the  Houbara  unduhta^  see  Ibis.  i.  284  — 
which  is  a  dweller  in  dry  regions  and  quite  inca- 
pable of  roosting.  We  are  inclined  to  belie\'e  that 
the  A.  V.  is  correct,  and  that  the  bittern  is  the  bird 
denoted  by  the  original  word ;  as  to  the  olgection 
alluded  to  above  that  this  bird  is  a  lover  of  marshm 
and  pools,  and  would  not  therefore  be  found  in  a 
locahty  which  is  "  dry  like  a  wilderness,"  a  little 
reflection  will  convince  the  reader  that  the  difficulty 
is  more  apparent  than  zeaL    Ninereh  mifl;ht  Ym 


n  Our  custom  of  eating  salad  mixtures  is  in  all  pro- 
bability derived  from  the  Jews.  "  UTiy  do  we  pour 
over  our  lettuces  a  mixture  of  oil,  vinegar,  and  mus- 
tard ?  The  practice  began  in  Judica,  where,  in  order 
to  render  palatable  the  bitter  herbs  eaten  with  the 
paschal  lamb,  it  was  UMual,  says  Mo«e0  KotAinses,  to 
sprinkle  over  them  a  thick  sauce  called  Karoseth, 
which  was  composed  of  the  oil  drawn  fh)m  dates  or 
from  pressed  raijiin-kemels,  of  vinegar  and  mustard, 
See  «  Extract  from  the  Portfolio  of  a  &Ian  of  Lottera," 
Monthly  Magazine^  1810,  p.  148. 
?  >  o  >         ?  7  o  > 

^  (XaJLS  ®*  cXaJuJi  frinauuSy  eckinus^  Kam.  Ij 
See  Freytag. 

'•  Dr.   Harris   (art    Bittern)  olyects   to   the  words 
**  then  voices  shall  slug  in  the  windows     oeing  applied 
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made  "  dry  like  a  wilderness,"  but  tlie  bittern  would 
find  an  abode  in  the  Tigris  which  flows  through 
the  plain  of  Mesopotamia;  as  to  tlie  bittern  perch- 
ing on  the  chapiters  of  ruined  columns,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  this  bird  may  occasionally  do  so;  in- 
deed Col.  H.  Smith  (Kitto's  Cy/«y>.  art.  Kijqxxi) 
says,  "  though  not  building  like  tlie  stork  on  tlie 
tops  of  houses,  it  resorts  like  the  heron  to  ruined 
structures,  and  we  have  been  informed  that  it  has 
been  seen  on  the  summit  of  Tank  Kisra  at  Ctesi- 
phon."  Again,  as  was  noticed  above,  there  seems 
to  be  a  connection  between  the  Hebrew  kijqMxl  and 
the  Arabic  kunfutl,  "hedgehog."  Some  lexicog- 
raphers refer  the  Hebrew  word  to  a  Sj-riac  root 
which  means  "  to  bristle,"  *  and  though  this  deri- 
vation is  exactly  suited  to  the  porcupine,  it  is  not 
on  the  other  hand  opposed  to  the  bittern,  which 
from  its  habit  of  erecting  and  bristling  out  the 


to  the  hedgehog  or  porcupine.  The  expression  is  of 
course  inapplicable  to  these  animals,  but  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  it  refers  to  them  at  all.  The  word  their  is 
not  in  the  original ;  the  phrase  is  elliptical,  and  im- 
plies "  the  voice  of  birds."     "  Sed  quum  catuncli  ver- 

bum  adhibent  vatee,  baud  dnbie  p''^^  post  ^'«^7^ 
est  subaudiendum  "  (RosenmUll.  Sehol.  at/  Zeph.  11. 14). 
See  on  this  subject  the  excellent  remarks  of  Uarmer 
{Obserc.  lii.  100). 

d  Such  is  no  doubt  the  meaning  of  n**"^.^-^  i 
but  Parkhurst  (Lnc.  Hrb.  s.  t.  1^7)  translates  tht 
word  «  door-porches,"  which,  be  says,  we  are  at  liberty 
to  suppose  .xere  thrown  dow  i. 

«    •.S^iD.     See  Simon.  Lnc.  Htb.  s.  v.  "T^y 
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feathen  of  the  neck,  may  have  received  the  name 
of  the  porcupine  bird  from  the  ancient  Orientals. 
The  bittern  {Botaunu  tUUarii)  belongs  to  the  Ar- 
(UidiB^  the  heron  family  of  birds;  it  has  a  wide 
range,  being  found  in  Russia  and  Siberia  as  far 
north  as  the  river  Lena,  in  Europe  generally,  in 
I^bary,  S.  Africa,  Trebizond,  and  in  the  countries 
between  the  ISack  and  Caspian  Seas,  <&c. 

W.  H. 

BITUMEN.     [Slimk.] 

BIZJOTH'JAH  (n\n'>n2  [cmttinpt  of 
fehocaJi] :  LXX.  [Vat.  Alex.]  omits,  [but  Comp. 
Bi(iweia;  AW.  "EfitCouetai:]  BiuiotJni),  a  town 
ui  the  south  of  Judtui  named  with  Bkkk-8>i£ua 
and  Baalah  (Josh.  xv.  28).  No  mention  or 
identification  of  it  is  found  elsewhere.  G. 

BIZTHA  (<nT2:  Bofciv,  [Vat  F\.»  Ma- 
(ay;]  Alex.  BaCta'  Bazathn)^  the  second  of  the 
levm  eunuchs  of  king  Ahasuerus's  harem  (Esth.  i. 

10).  The  name  is  Persian,  possibly  aXamO,  btstt^ 
a  word  referring  to  his  condition  as  a  euimch  (Ges. 
Tilts,  p.  197). 

BLACK.     [CoLOM.] 

BLAINS  (n^y^yny:  ^^a/cW«fy,  ipxi^K- 
Tcuycu,  LXX. ;  Ex.  ix.  9,  ikya(^ouaai  tv  re  toij  o*^ 

Opt&rois  Kcd  iv  rois  T9Tpdxo<ri\  also  I^Ht^',  pus- 
ttUa  aixlem)^  violent  ulcerous  inflammations  (fVom 

r^"?,  to  boil  up).  It  was  the  sixth  plague  of 
Eg}^)^  and  hence  is  called  in  Deut  xxviii.  27,  35, 
**the  botch  of  Egypt"  (a';':)^^  )'^ri^  ;  cf.  Job 

ii.  7,  V^  T*nt*).  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
ti/uph  aypla  or  black  leprosy,  a  fearful  kind  of 
elephantiasis  (comp.  Plin.  xxvi.  6).  It  must  have 
come  with  dreadful  intensity  on  the  magicians 
whose  art  it  baffled,  and  whoee  scrupulous  cleanli- 
ness (Herod,  ii.  36)  it  rendered  nugatory:  so  that 
they  were  unable  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  Moses 
because  of  the  boils. 

Other  names  for  purulent  and  leprous  eruptions 

are  HStt?  rXlT^^  (Morphea  alba),  nn^D 
(Morphea  nigra),  and  the  more  harmless  scab 
nnQDQ,  Lev.  xiii.  passim  (Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl. 
§  189).*  *  F.  W.  F. 

BLASPHEMY  (fi\aff<prifila)j  in  its  technical 
English  sense,  signifies  the  speaking  evil  of  God 

(n^  Df^  np:),  and  m  this  sense  it  b  found  Ps. 
Ixxiv.  18;  Is.  Hi.  5;  Rom.  ii.  24,  Ac  But  accord- 
ing to  its  derivation  {fikdwru  (pri/Jt  quasi  fi\a- 
\lft<p.)  it  may  mean  any  species  of  calumny  and 
abuse  (or  even  an  unlucky  word,  Eurip.  Ion.  1187): 
see  1  K.  xxi.  10;  Acts  xviii.  6 ;  Jude  8,  Ac.    Hence 

in  the  LXX.  it  is  used  to  render  "H^^*    ^^^  ^  ^  ? 

^:?3,  2  K.  xix.  6;    n^'^'lH,  2  K.  xix.  4,  and 

2377,  H08.  viL-  16,  80  that  it  means  "teproiMsh," 
**  derision,**  Ac. :  and  it  has  even  a  wider  use,  as 
2  Sam.  xii.  14,  where  it  means  "  to  despise  Ju- 
daism," .  and  1  Mace.  ii.  6,  where  )3Aa<r^T7/u/a  = 
kiolatry.  In  Ecdus.  iii.  16  we  have  &s  fi\d<r<fnt- 
uos  6  iyKaraktirify  iraripa^  where  it  is  equi>-alent 
t**  KaTTipa/jidyos  (Schleusner,  Thetaur.  s.  v.). 

Blasphemy  was  punished  with  stoning,  which 
was  inflicted  on  the  son  of  Shelomith  (I.ev.  xxi  v. 
U).     On  this  chai^  both  our  Ix>rd  and  St.  Ste- 
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phen  were  condemned  to  death  by  the  .lews.  From 
Lev.  xxiv.  16,  ^vrongly  uuderniood,  arose  the  singu* 
lar  superstition  about  never  even  pnmouncini/  the 
name  of  Jeho\'ah.  Ex.  xxii.  28,  "■  Thou  shalt  not 
revile  the  gods,  nor  curse  the  ruler  of  thy  people," 
does  not  refer  to  blaspliemy  in  the  strict  sense,  since 
**elohim>"  is  there  used  (as  elsewhere)  of  magis- 
trates, <&c. 

The  Jews,  misapplying  Ex.  xxiii.  13,  **  Make  no 
raentiou  of  the  name  of  other  gods,**  seemed  to 
think  themselves  bomid  to  give  nicknames  to  the 
heathen  deities;  hence  their  use  of  Bosheth  for 
Baal  [Hos.  ix.  10,  comp.  [8H-iu>8IIKTh,  Mkpiiiuo 
siiETii],  Jieth-aven  for  Betli-el  [Hos.  iv.  15],  Bed- 
zebul  for  1^1/ebub,  &c.  Jt  is  not  strange  tliat  this 
"contumelia  numinum"  (Plin.  xiii.  i)),  joined  to 
their  zealuus  pruselytism,  made  them  so  deeply  un- 
popular among  the  nations  of  antiquity  (Winer, 
s.  v.  GoUesVisferunt/).  When  a  person  heard  blas- 
phemy he  laid  his  hand  on  the  hc»d  of  the  offender, 
to  symbolize  his  sole  responsibility  for  the  guilt, 
and  rising  on  his  feet,  tore  his  robe,  which  might 
never  again  lie  mended.  (Gn  the  mystical  reasons 
for  these  obser\-anoes,  see  Lightfoot,  JIur.  Uebr. 
Matt.  xxvi.  65.) 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  "the  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,**  which  has  been  so  fruit- 
ful a  theme  for  speculation  and  controvei'sy  (Matt, 
xii.  32;  Mark  iii.  28).  It  consisted  in  attributing 
to  the  power  of  Satan  those  unquestionable  mira- 
cles, which  Jesus  performed  by  "Uie  finger  of  God," 
and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  nor  have  we  any 
safe  ground  for  extendiny  it  to  include  all  sorts  of 
mlling  (as  distinguished  from  wil'ful)  offenses,  be- 
sides this  one  limited  and  special  sin.  The  often 
misunderstood  expression  "  it  shall  not  be  forgiven 
him,  neither  in  this  world,  <&c.,**  is  a  direct  appli- 
cation of  a  Jewish  phrase  in  allusion  to  a  Jewish 
error,  and  will  not  bear  the  mferences  so  often  ex- 
tort^ from  it.  According  to  the  Jewish  school 
notions,  "  a  quo  blasphematur  nomen  Dei,  ei  non 
vdet  pa:niteutia  ad  suspendendum  judicium,  nee 
dies  expiationis  ad  expiandum,  nee  plagsB  ad  adster- 
gendum,  sed  omnes  siispendunt  judicium,  tt  mors 
ftbstert/it.''  In  refutation  of  this  tradition  our 
i»rd  used  the  phrase  to  imply  that  '^  blasphemy 
again^t  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven; 
neither  before  death,  fior,  at  ytm  vtinly  dreamy  by 
metns  of  death  '*  (Lightfoot,  Uor.  Ihbr.  ad  locum). 
As  there  are  no  tenable  grounds  for  identifying  this 
bUsphemy  with  "  the  sui  unto  death,*'  1  John  v. 
16,  we  shall  not  here  enter  into  the  very  difficult 
inquiries  to  which  that  expression  leads. 

F.  \\.  F. 

*  Gn  the  meaning  of  fiKcur<tniula,  and  on  the 
theological  abuse  of  the  tenn  blnspnemy  in  Fjiglish, 
see  Ompbell,  Diss.  IX.  Part  ii.,  prefixeil  to  his 
Transhition  of  the  Gospels.  A. 

BLASTUS  (Bkdaros  [shoot  or  tprofU]),  the 
chamberlain  (6  4w\  rov  Kotrwyos)  of  Herod  Agrippa 
I.,  mentioned  Acts  xii.  20,  as  having  been  made  by 
the  people  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  a  mediator  between 
them  and  the  king's  anger.    [See  Ciiambeklai-n.I 

H.  A. 

•  BLESSING.     [S.VLUTAT10N.] 
BLINDING.     [PuxisHM  1  nts.] 

BLINDNESS  (V*^*??,  •"^^?.?,  from  the  root 


a  •  It  does  not  appear  ho.f  t*ie  rcnicring  of  ths 
LXX.  of  Job  K.  5  and  IIo^.  vli.  16  illustrates  the  um 
of  /SAcur^if/yiia  or  its  ro,;  i.itui  H 
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"V)37,  to  bore)  is  extremely  oommon  in  ihe  Eatt 
from  many  causes;  e.  g.  the  quantities  of  dust  and 
sand  pulverized  by  the  8un*s  intense  heat;  the  per- 
petual ^hue  of  light;  the  contrast  of  the  heat  with 
the  cold  sea-air  on  the  coast  where  blindness  is  spe- 
cially pre\'aleDt;  the  dcM-s  at  night  while  they  sleep 
on  the  roofs;  snudl-pox,  old  age,  Ac.;  and  perhaps 
more  than  all  the  Mohammedan  fatalism,  which 
leads  to  a  neglect  of  the  proper  remedies  in  time. 
One  traveller  mentions  4000  blind  men  in  Curo, 
and  Volney  reckons  that  1  in  every  6  were  blind, 
besides  others  with  sore  eyes  (i.  86).  Lvdd^  the 
ancient  Lydda,  and  JinmUiij  ei\joy  a  fearftil  noto- 
riety for  the  number  of  blind  persons  they  contain. 
The  conmion  saying  is  that  in  Ludd  every  man  is 
either  blind  or  has  but  one  eye.  Jaffit  is  said  to 
contain  500  blind  out  of  a  population  of  5000  at 
most.  There  is  an  asyUmi  for  the  blind  in  Cairo 
(which  at  present  contains  300),  and  their  conduct 
is  often  turbulent  and  fanatic  (Lane,  i.  39,  292; 
Trench,  On  the  M uncles ;  Matt  ix.  27,  <frc.). 
Blind  beggars  figure  repeatedly  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt, 
xii.  22),  and  "oijening  tlie  eyes  of  the  blind"  is 
mentioned  in  prophecy  as  a  peculiar  attribute  of 
the  Messiah  (Is.  xxix.  18,  Ac).  The  Jews  were 
specially  charged  to  treat  the  blind  with  compassion 
and  care  (I^v.  xix.  14;  Deut.  xxvii.  18). 

Penal  and  miraculous  blindness  are  several  times 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Gen.  xix.  11,  ao/>a<rfa, 
LXX.;  2  K.  vi.  18-22;  Acts  ix.  9).  In  the  last 
passage  some  have  attempted  (on  the  ground  of  St. 
Liike^s  profession  as  a  physician)  to  attach  a  tech- 
nical meaning  to  axA^r  and  ffK6ros  (Jahn,  AtcJi. 
BibL  §  201 ),  \\z.  a  spot  or  "  thin  tunicle  over  the 
cornea,"  which  vanishes  naturally  after  a  time:  for 
which  fact  Winer  (s.  v.  Blindheit)  quotes  Hippocr. 
(Piwdict.  li.  215)  dxA^cs  •  •  •  iK\€advoprcu  Koi 
iupavl(oyTatj  f^y  /x^  rpufid  rt  iiny^vrjrai  iv  ro6r<f> 
r^  Xf^pW'  ^"^  '-^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  remove  the  mirac- 
oioas  character  of  the  infliction.  In  the  same  way 
analogies  are  quoted  for  the  use  of  sali>'a  (Mark 
viii.  23,  &c.)  and  of  fish-gall  in  the  case  of  the 
\€VK(afM  of  Tobias ;  but  whate^'er  may  be  thought 
of  the  latter  instance,  it  is  very  ob\ious  that  in  the 
former  the  sali\'a  was  no  more  instrumental  in  the 
cure  than  the  touch  alone  would  have  been  (Trench, 
On  the  Miracles,  ad  loc.). 

Blindness  willfully  inflicted  for  political  or  other 
piu'poses  was  common  in  the  East,  and  b  alluded 
to  in  Scripture  (1  Sam.  xi.  2;  Jer.  xxxix.  7). 

F.  W.  F. 

BLOOD  (llj).  To  blood  U  ascribed  in  Script- 
ure the  mysterious  sacredness  which  belongs  to 
liiiB,  and  (jod  reserves  it  to  Himself  when  allowing 
man  the  dominion  over  and  the  use  of  the  k>wer 
animals  for  food,  &c.  (as  regards,  howe\'er,  the  eat- 
ing of  blood,  see  Food).  Thus  reaen'ed,  it  ac- 
quires a  double  power:  (1)  that  of  sacrificial  atone- 
ment, in  which  it  had  a  wide  recognition  in  the 
heathen  world ;  and  (2)  that  of  becoming  a  curse, 
when  wantonly  shed,  e.  g.  even  that  of  beast  or 
fowl  by  the  hmitsman,  unless  duly  expiated,  t.  g. 
by  bmial  (Gen.  ix.  4;  Lev.  vii.  26,  xvii.  11-13). 
As  regards  (1),  tlie  blocU  of  sacrifices  was  caught 
by  the  Jewish  priest  from  the  neck  of  the  victim  in 
a  basin,  then  sprinkled  seven  times  (m  case  of  birds 

a  •  It  has  been  objected  thai  though  the  term  may 
be  technically  correct,  Lake  has  erred  in  asslffninf^ 
«♦  dysentery  "  to  a  dry  climate,  like  that  of  Malta. 
Bat  we  have  now  the  testimony  of  physicians  in  that 
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at  once  squeezed  out)  on  the  aJt^ir,  t.  c  on  its  horaa, 
its  base,  or  its  four  comers,  or  on  its  side  above  ot 
befow  a  line  running  round  it,  or  on  the  mercy-seat, 
according  to  the  quaJity  and  purpose  of  the  oflering ; 
but  that  of  the  passover  on  the  lintel  and  door- 
posts (Exod.  xii. ;  Lev.  iv.  5--7,  xvi.  14-19 ;  Ugo- 
lini,  The%,  vol.  x.  and  xiii.).  There  was  a  drain 
from  the  temple  into  the  brook  Cedron  to  carry  off* 
the  blood  (Malmon.  apud  Cramer  de  Ard  h'.xter. 
Ugolini,  riii.).  In  regard  to  (2),  it  sufficed  to  pour 
the  animal's  blood  on  the  earth,  or  to  bury  it,  as 
a  solemn  rendering  of  the  life  to  God ;  in  case  of 
human  bloodshed  a  mysterious  ooimection  is  ob- 
servable between  the  curse  of  blood  and  the  earth 
or  bud  on  which  it  is  shed,  which  becomes  polluted 
by  it;  and  the  proper  expiation  is  the  blood  of  the 
shedder,  which  every  one  had  thus  an  interest  in 
seeking,  and  was  bound  to  seek  (Gen.  iv.  10,  ix. 
4-6;  Num.  xxxv.  33;  Ps.  cvi.  38;  see  Blood, 
Revengf.k  of).  In  the  case  of  a  dead  body  found, 
and  the  death  not  accounted  for,  the  guilt  of  blood 
attached  to  the  nearest  city,  to  be  ascertained  by 
measurement,  until  freed  by  prescribed  rites  of  ex- 
piation (Deut.  xxi.  1-9).  The  guilt  of  murder  is 
one  for  which  "satisfstction"  was  forbidden  (Nmn. 
xxxv.  31).  H.  H. 

BLOOD,  ISSUE  OF  (C^  Dnt :  Dt,  Rab- 
bin. :  fluxu  laborans).  The  term  is  in  Scripture 
applied  only  to  the  case  of  women  undw  moistru- 
ation  or  the  Jluxtu  uteri  (Lev.  xv.  19-30;  Matt.  ix. 
^)  yvy^i  aifiop^oovaai  Mark  v.  25  and  Luke  viii. 
43,  oZaa  iv  ft^fati  tuyuaros)-  The  latter  caused  a 
permanent  legal  uncleanness,  the  former  a  tempo- 
rary one,  mostly  for  seven  days,  after  which  she  was 
to  be  purified  by  the  customary  oflering.  The 
"bloody  flux"  {hvaevrtpla)  in  Acts  xxviii.  8, 
where  the  patient  is  of  the  male  sex,  is,  probably, 
a  medically  correct  term  "  (see  Bartholin!,  De  Mor- 
bis  BibUcis,  17).  H.  H. 

BLOOD,  REVENGER  OF  (V'3  :  Goil), 
It  was,  and  even  still  is,  a  conmion  practice  among 
nations  of  patriarchal  habits,  that  the  nearest  of 
kin  should,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  avenge  the  death 
of  a  murdered  relative.  The  early  impressions  and 
practice  on  this  subject  may  be  gathered  from  writ- 
ings of  a  different  though  very  early  age,  and  of 
different  countries  (Gen.  xxxiv.  30 ;  Uom.  IL  xxiii. 
84,  88,  xxiv.  480,  482;  Od,  xv.  270,  276;  MuUer 
on  .^schyl.  Kum.  c.  ii.  A.  &  B.).  Compensation 
for  murder  is  allowed  by  the  Koran,  and  he  who 
transgresses  after  this  by  kiUing  the  murdo-er  shall 
sufier  a  grievous  punishment  (Sale,  Koran,  ii.  21, 
and  xvii.  230).  Among  the  Bedouins,  and  other 
Arab  tribes,  should  the  ofler  of  blood-money  be  re- 
fused, the  "Thar,"  or  law  of  blood,  comes  into 
operation,  and  any  person  within  the  fifth  degree 
of  blood  from  the  homicide  may  be  legally  killed 
by  any  one  within  the  same  degree  of  consanguinity 
to  the  victim.  Frequently  the  homicide  will  wan- 
der from  tent  to  tent  over  the  desert,  or  even  rove 
through  the  towns  and  villages  on  its  borders  with 
a  chain  round  his  neck  and  in  rags  begging  contri- 
butions fh>m  the  charitable  to  pay  the  apportioned 
blood-money.  Three  days  and  four  hours  are  al- 
lowed to  the  persons  included  within  the  **■  Thar  " 
for  escape.     The  right  to  blood- revenge  is  never 


island  that  this  disorder  is  by  no  means  anoommon 
there  at  the  present  day  (Smithes  Toyage  and  Ship' 
tareek  of  St.  fbtii,  p.  167,  ed.  1806)  H. 
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lost,  except  as  annulled  by  eompcnsation :  it  de- 
scends to  the  blest  generation.  Similar  customs, 
with  local  distinctions,  are  found  in  Persia,  Abys- 
sinia, among  the  Druses  and  Circassians.  (Nie- 
bubr,  Dtscr.  de  tArahie,  pp.  28,  30,  Kt»ya^f,  ii. 
350;  Burckhardt,  AVuttt  on  the  Bedouins,  pp.  66, 
85,  TravtU  in  Arabia^  i.  409,  ii.  330,  dffria^  pp. 
040,  113,  643;  Layard,  Nin,  ^  Bad.  pp.  305-307; 
Chardin,  WtyaytSy  vol.  vi.  pp.  107-112.)  Money- 
compensations  for  homicide  are  appointed  by  the 
Hindu  law  (Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  chap,  vii.),  and 
Tacitus  remarks  that  among  the  German  nations 
'  luitiu*  homicidium  certo  armentorum  ac  pecorum 
numero*'  {Germ.  c.  21).  By  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Ivw  also  money-compensation  for  homicide,  wer-ffild, 
was  sanctioncxl  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  rank 
of  the  murdered  person  (Lappenberg,  ii.  336 ;  Lin- 
ganl,  i.  411,  414). 

I'he  spirit  of  fdl  l^pslation  on  the  subject  has 
probably  been  to  restrain  the  license  of  punishment 
assumed  by  reUtives,  and  to  limit  the  duration  of 
feuds.  The  kw  of  Moses  wns  very  precise  in  it^ 
directions  on  the  sul:tject  of  Retaliation. 

1.  The  willful  murderer  was  to  be  put  to  death 
without  permission  of  compensation.  The  nearest 
relative  of  the  deceased   became  the  authorized 

avenger  of  blood  ( -^3,  the  redeemer,  or  avenger, 
as  next  of  kin,  Gesen.  s.  v.  p.  254,-  who  rgects 
the  opinion  of  Michadls,  giving  it  the  sig.  of  *'  pol- 
luted," t.  e.  till  the  murder  was  avenged  (^  iyx^^ 
T€^v,  LXX.,  pfopinquvf  occiii,  Vulj^.,  Num.  xxxv. 
10),  and  was  bound  to  execute  retaliation  himself 
if  it  lay  in  his  power.  The  king,  however,  in  later 
times  appears  to  have  had  the  power  of  restraining 
this  license.  The  shedder  of  bkxxl  was  thus  re- 
garded as  impious  and  polluted  (Num.  xxxv.  16-31 ; 
Deut  xix.  11;  2  Sam  xiv.  7,  11,  xvi.  8,  and  iii. 
2J,  with  1  K.  ii.  31,  33;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  22-25). 

2.  The  law  of  retaliation  was  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  immediate  offender  (I>eut.  xxiv.  16;  2  K. 
xiv.  6;  2  Chr.  xxv.  4;  Jer.  xxxi.  29-30;  Ez.  xviii. 
23;  Joseph.  AiU.  iv.  8,  §  39). 

3.  The  involuntary  shedder  of  blood  was  per- 
mitted to  take  flight  to  one  of  six  Levitical  cities, 
specially  appointed  out  of  the  48  as  cities  of  refuge, 
three  on  each  side  of  the  Jordan  (Num.  xxxv.  22, 
23;  Deut.  xix.  4-6).  The  cities  were  Kedesh,  in 
Mount  Naphtali;  Shechem,  in  Mount  Ephraim; 
Hebron  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah.  On  the  E. 
side  of  Jordan,  Bezer,  in  Keuben;  Ramoth,  in  Gad ; 
Golan,  in  Manasseh  (Josh.  xx.  7,  8).  The  elders 
of  the  city  of  refuge  were  to  hear  his  case  and  pro- 
tect him  till  he  could  l)e  tried  before  the  authorities 
of  his  own  city.  If  the  act  were  then  decided  to 
have  been  involuntary,  he  was  taken  back  to  the 
city  of  reAige,  round  which  an  area  with  a  radius 
of  2000  (3000,  Patrick)  cubits  was  assigned  as  the 
limit  of  protection,  and  was  to  remain  there  in 
safety  till  the  death  of  the  high-priest  for  the  time 
being.  Beyond  the  limit  of  the  city  of  refuge,  the 
revenger  might  slay  him,  but  after  the  high-priest*s 
death  he  might  return  to  his  home  with  impunity 
(Num.  xxxv.  25,  28;  Josh.  xx.  4,  6).  The  roads 
V>  the  cities  were  to  be  kept  open  (Deut  xix.  3). 

To  these  particulars  the  Tahnudists  add,  among 


a  •  Gasiel  (Riehter  u.  Ruth,  p.  216)  derives  Boas  firom 
T*?"^?.  ton  of  HtrengtA:  whieb,  as  the  name  of  the 
pOkur  on  the  left  of  Solomon's  porch,  agrees  better 
with  Jachin  (^mness),  name  of  the  pillar  <«  the  right 
Jaowm),  the  mate  ot  Boas.      The  d'vlvatk>n  tma 
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others  of  an  absurd  kind,  the  following:  at  the 
cross-roads  posts  were  erected  bearing  the  word 

t^VptD,  refuge,  to  direct  the  fugitive.  All  facil- 
ities of  water  and  situation  were  provided  in  the 
cities:  no  implements  of  war  or  chase  were  allowed 
there.  The  mothers  of  high-priests  used  to  send 
presents  to  the  detained  persons  to  prevent  their 
wisliing  for  the  high-priest's  death.  If  the  fugitive 
died  before  the  high-priest,  his  bones  were  sent 
home  after  the  high-priest's  death  (P.  Fagius  in 
Targ.  Onk.  ap.  Kittershus.  de  Jure  Asyii,  Crit. 
Sacr.  viii.  159;  Lightfoot,  Ctmt  Choivgr.  c.  50, 
Op.  ii.  208). 

4.  If  a  person  were  found  dead,  the  elders  of  the 
nearest  city  were  to  meet  in  a  rough  valley,  un- 
touched by  the  plough,  and  washing  their  hands 
over  a  beheaded  heifer,  protest  their  innocence  of 
the  deed  and  deprecate  the  anger  of  the  Almighty 
(Deut.  xxi.  1-9).  H.  W.  P. 

•BLUE.     [Colors,] 

BOANER'GES  (Booi^c/rx^f),  Mark  iii.  17,  a 
name  signifying  viol  fipovriis,  **  sons  of  thunder,*' 
given  by  bur  l^ord  to  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee, 
James  and  John.  It  is  the  Aramaic  pronunciation 
(according  to  which  Sheva  is  sounded  as  oa)  of 

^*  7.7:  ^.^5.  The  latter  word  in  Hebrew  signifies  a 
tumult  or  uproar  (Ps.  ii.  1),  but  in  Arabic  and 
S)Tiac  thunder.  l*robabIy  the  name  had  respect 
to  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  brothers,  signs  of  which  we 
may  see  in  Luke  ix.  54;  Mark  ix.  38;  comp.  Matt. 
XX.  20  ff.  U.  A. 

BOAR.     [SwncE.] 

*  BOAT.     [Ship.] 

BO'AZ  (^Pi?,  Jleetness."' Bo6(;  Vat.  [B>oy; 
Alex.  Btos  exc.  Ruth  ii.  15,  iv.  8,  and  1  Chr.  Boo^O 
Booz).  1.  A  wealthy  Bethleliemite,  kiiisnuin  to 
Klimelech,  the  husband  of  Naomi.  Finding  that 
the  kinsman  of  Ruth,  who  stood  in  a  still  nearer 
Ttdation  than  himself,  was  unwilling  to  perform  the 

oflSce  of  )^3,  he  had  those  obligations  publicly 
transferred  with  the  usual  ceremonies  to  his  own 
discharge;  and  hence  it  became  his  duty  by  the 
^^levirate  hw**  to  marry  Ruth  (although  it  is 
hinted,  Ruth  iii.  10,  that  he  was  much  her  senior, 
and  indeed  this  fact  is  evident  whate%'er  system  of 
chronok)gy  we  adopt),  and  to  redeem  the  estates  of 
her  deceased  husband  Mahkm  (iv.  1  ff. ;  Jahn,  Arch. 
BibL  §  157).  He  gladly  undertook  these  respon- 
sibilities, and  thehr  happy  union  was  blessed  by  the 
birth  of  Obed,  from  whom  in  a  direct  line  our  Lord 
was  descended.  No  objection  seems  to  hax-e  arisen 
on  the  score  of  Ruth's  Moabitish  birth;  a  fact 
which  has  some  bearing  on  the  date  of  the  narra- 
tive (cf.  E7.r.  ix.  1  ff.).     [Bethlehem.] 

Boaz  is  mentioned  in  the  genealogy  (Matt.  i.  5), 
but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  assigning  his  date. 
The  getieak)gy  in  Ruth  (iv.  18-22)  only  allows  10 
generations  for  850  years,  and  only  4  for  the  450 
years  between  Salmon  and  David,  if  (as  is  almost 
certain  fh>m  St.  Matt,  and  fnm  Jewish  tradition) 
the  Rahab  mentioned  b  Rahab  the  harlot.  If  Boaz 
be  identkal  with  the  judge  Ibzan  [Ibzak],  as  is 


ty  ^S,  M  whom  is  strength^  affords  a  similar  i 

ing.  Oesenlus  thinks  the  name  as  applied  to  Sol 
omon^  plUar  may  have  been  that  tit  the  donor  or  ai 
chlteot.  U. 
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■toted  with  some  shadow  of  pro)>ability  by  the  Je- 
rusalem Tahnud  and  various  rabbis^  several  gen- 
erations must  be  inserted.  Dr.  Kennicott,  from  the 
difiference  in  form  between  Sahnah  and  Sahuon 
(Ruth  iv.  20,  21),  supposes  that  by  mistake  two 
diflferent  men  were  identified  {Disseit.  i.  543);  but 
we  want  at  least  three  generations,  and  this  suppo- 
sition gives  us  only  one.  Mill  quotes  ftt)m  Nico- 
laas  Lyranus  the  theory,  "  dicunt  rn^vi^'^  nostri,  et 
bene  ut  videtur,  quod  tret  fueiirU  Booz  sibi  succe- 
dtnt^s;  in  Mt.  i.  isti  tres  sub  uno  nomine  com- 
prehenduntur."  Even  if  we  shorten  the  period  of 
the  Judges  to  240  years,  we  must  suppose  that 
Boaz  was  the  yoimgest  son  of  Salmon,  and  that  he 
did  not  marry  till  the  age  of  65  (Dr.  Blill,  On  the 
Oeneahf/ies;  Lord  A.  llervey.  Id.  p.  262,  Ac.). 

2.  Bo.vz  [in  1  K.  Bo\<i(,  Vat.  BaAa(i  Alex. 
Boos,  Comp.  B6a(;  in  2  Chr.  LXX.  Icx^s* 
9tren(/th]j  the  name  of  one  of  Solomon's  brazen 
pillars  erected  in  the  temple  porch.  [Jaciiin.] 
It  stood  on  the  left,  and  was  17^  cubits  high'(l  K. 
vii.  15,  21;  2  Chr.  iii.  15;  Jer.  Hi.  21).  It  was 
hollow  and  surmounted  by  a  chapiter,  5  cubits  high, 
ornamented  with  nrt-woiic  aod  100  poAiegranates. 
The  apparent  discrepancies  in  stating  the  height 
of  it  arise  from  the  including  and  excluding  of  the 
ornament  which  united  the  shaft  to  the  chapiter, 
&c  F.  W.  F. 

BOCCAS  (6  BoKKds:  Bocctu),  %  priest  in  the 
One  of  Esdras  (1  Esdr.  viii.  2).     [Burki;  Ik>- 

KITU.] 

BOCH'BRU  (^"572  [yott/A  m  firsUom]'. 
Bocru:  1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44,  according  to  the 
present  Hebrew  text),  son  of  Azel;  but  rendered 
wpwrSroKos  by  LXX.   in  both  passages,   as  if 

pointed  !|li?l.     [Bkcher.]  A.  C.  U. 

BO'CHIM  (C^pinn,  M«  weepers:  6  KXavB- 
IMjAvy  K\av6fi&vts '  focus  Jientium  sive  hcryma- 
rum)j  a  place  on  the  west  of  Jordan  above  Gilgal 
(Judg.  ii.  1  and  5),  so  called  because  the  people 
"wept"  there. 

*The  LXX.  insert  ^ir)  BcuO^A  afler  Bochim, 
and  thus  follow  an  opinion,  possibly  a  tradition, 
that  the  place  of  weeping  was  near  Bethel,  llie 
going  up  thither   "of  the  angel"   fivm   Gilgal 

(^?!!l)  &vors  that  view. .  Berthe«i  {Richter,  p. 
50)  infers  from  Uie  sacriiiceii  (ver.  5)  that  the  He- 
brews could  not  have  been  at  the  time  &r  from  one 
of  their  sacred  places,  perhaps  Shiloh;  but  (see 
Keil's  Book  of  Judges,  p.  264)  they  were  not  re- 
stricted in  this  manner,  but  perfbrmed  such  rites 
in  any  place  where  Jehovah  appeared  to  them. 
Beyond  this  there  is  no  clew  to  the  exact  spot 
where  the  scene  occurred.  H. 

BO'HAN  (ini  [Ikmnby.  [Boii^K;  in  Josh, 
xviii.  17  Alex.  Boofii  Comp.  Aid.]  Ba((v:  Boen\ 
a  Reubenite  after  whom  a  stone  was  named,  possibly 
erected  to  commemorate  some  achievement  in  the 
conquest  of  Palestine  (oomp.  1  Sam.  vii.  12).  Its 
position  was  on  the  border  of  the  territories  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Judah  between  Beth-arabah  and  Beth- 
bogla  on  the  E.,  and  Adummim  and  £n-«hemesh  on 
the  W.  Its  exact  situation  is  unknown  (Josh.  xv. 
6,  xvm.  17).     [Stones.]  W.  L.  R 

BOIL.     [Medicink.] 

BOLSTER.  The  Hebrew  word  (rrf\frvc, 
miraOsJiuth)  so  rendered,  denotes,  like  the  English, 
rimply  a  place  for  the  head.     Hardy  travellers,  like 


BOOTY 

Jacob  (Gen.  zxviii.  11, 18)  and  El^ah  (1  K.  xix. 
0),  sleeping  on  the  bare  ground,  would  make  u-w 
of  a  stone  for  this  purpose;  and  Moldiers  on  the 
march  had  probably  no  softer  resting  place  (1  Sam. 
xxvi.  7, 11, 12,  16).  Possibly  both  Saul  and  Klljah 
may  have  used  the  water-bottle  which  they  carried 
as  a  bolster,  and  if  this  were  the  case,  David^s 
midnight  adventure  becomes  more  oon^icuously 
daring.  The  "  pillow  "  of  goat's  hair  which  Mi- 
chal*s  cunning  put  in  the  place  of  the  bolster  in 
her  husband's  bed  (1  Sam.  xix.  13,  10)  was  pmb- 
ably,  as  Ewald  suggests,  a  net  or  curtain  of  goat's 
hair,  to  protect  the  sleeper  from  the  mosquitoes 
{Gesch.  iii.  101,  note),  like  the  "canopy  *'  of  Holo- 
femes.     [David,  Amer.  ed.]  W.  A.  W. 

*  BOLLED.  "  The  flax  was  boUed^'  Ex.  ix. 
31,  u  e.  swollen,  podded  for  seed.  The  word  boU 
is  etymologically  cognate  with  ball,  bole,  botcL    The 

Hdnvw  term  here  used,  -^^^  does  not  imply 
anything  more  than  that  the  flax  was  in  bud,  ready 
to  flower  (see  Ges.  and  Fiirst,  s.  v.).  See  also  Flax. 

A 

BONDAGE.    [Slavery.] 

BONNET.  [See  Head-dress.]  In  oU 
English,  as  in  Scotch  to  this  day,  the  word  "  bon- 
net **  was  applied  to  the  head-dress  of  men.  That 
in  Hall's  Rich,  III.,  fol.  9  a.:  "And  after  a  lytle 
season  puttyng  of  hys  boneth  he  sayde:  O  Lorde 
God  creator  of  all  thynges,  howe  muche  is  this 
realme  of  EngUnde  and  the  people  of  the  tame 
bounden  to  thy  goodnes."  And  in  Shakespear* 
{Hand,  y.  2): 

*«  Your  bonnet  to  his  right  use:  'tb  for  the  bead.'' 
W.  A.  W. 

BOOK.     [^'Rin»o.] 

BOOTHS.  [SuccoTH ;  Taberkacles, 
Feast  of.] 

BOOTY.  This  consisted  of  captivet  of  both 
sexes,  cattle,  and  whatever  a. captured  city  might 
contain,  especially  metallic  treasures.  Within  the 
limits  of  Canaan  no  captives  were  to  be  made  (Deut 
XX.  14  and  16);  beyond  those  limits^  in  case  of 
warlike  resistance,  all  the  women  and  children  were 
to  be  made  captives,  and  the  men  put  to  death.  A 
special  charge  was  given  to  destroy  the  "  pictures 
and  images ''  of  the  Canaanitet,  as  tending  to  idol- 
atry (Num.  xxxiii.  52).  The  case  of  Amakk  was 
a  special  one,  in  which  Saul  was  bidden  to  destroy 
the  cattle.  So  also  was  that  of  the  expedition 
against  Arad,  in  which  the  people  took  a  vow  to 
destroy  the  cities,  and  that  of  Jericho,  on  which 
the  curse  of  God  seems  to  have  rested,  and  the  gold 
and  silver,  Sm.  .of  which  were  viewed  as  reserved 
wholly  for  Him  (1  Sam.  xv.  2,  3;  Num.  xxi.  2; 
Josh.  vi.  19).  The  kw  of  booty  was  that  it  ahouM 
be  divided  equally  between  the  army  who  won  it 
and  the  peopk  of  Israel,  but  of  the  former  half  one 
head  in  every  500  was  resen-ed  to  God,  and  appro- 
priated to  the  priests,  uid  of  the  latter  one  in  every 
50  was  similarly  reser>'ed  and  appropriated  to  the 
Levites  (Num.  xxxi.  26-47).  As  regarded  ihe 
army,  David  added  a  regulation  that  tlie  baggage- 
guard  should  share  equally  with  the  troops  engaged. 
The  presoit  made  by  David  out  of  his  booty  to  the 
elders  of  towns  in  Judah  was  an  act  of  grateAil 
courtesy  merely,  though  perhaps  suggested  by  the 
law.  Num.  I,  c.  So  the  spoils  de\'oted  by  him  to 
provide  for  the  temple,  must  be  regarded  as  a  free- 
will ofiering  (1  Sam.  xxx.  24-26;  2  Sam.  viU.  11, 
1  Chr.  xxvi.  27).  '  H.  H. 
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BO'OZ  (Rec  T.  Borff ;  T^hm.  [Treg.  and 
r<ch.  (Tth  ed.)]  with  ABD  [in  Luke],  Bo6s; 
rrUuh.  (8th  ed.)  in  Matt.,  with  B  and  Sin.,  hoes'-] 
Booz),  Matt.  i.  5;  Luke  iii.  32.     [Boaz.] 

BOOUTH  {Boi-iUi),  a  priest  in  the  line  of 
Esdras  (2  Esdr.  i.  2).     The  name  is  a  corruption 

•f  BUKKI. 

BORROWING.     [Loan.] 

BOS'CATH  (ni<2  [«tofiy],  2  K.  xxu.  1. 

[BOZKATII.] 

*  BOSOM.  For  the  boiom  of  a  garment  and 
its  iiaes,  see  Durss,  3.  (4.);  for  the  expression  "  to 
lie  at  or  in  one's  bosom,*'  see  Meals,  also  Abila- 
ham's  bosom.    See  also  Cbusk,  3.  A. 

BO^OR,  L  {Bo(r6p;  [Alex.  Boacop  iu  ver. 
26:]  ji  '^f^x^  *^  :   Bo$or\  a  city  both  large  and 

fortified,  on  the  East  of  Jordan  in  the  land  of 
Gilead  (Galaad),  named  with  Bozrah  (Bosora), 
Camaim,  and  other  places  in  1  Mace.  v.  26,  36. 
It  is  probably  Bezer,  though  there  is  nothing  to 
make  the  identification  certain. 

2.  (J&^op-  Bosor)^  the  Aramaic  mode  of  pro- 
nouncing the  name  of  Beor,  the  fiither  of  Balaam 
(2  Pel.  ii.  15);  in  aooordance  with  the  substitution, 

frequent  in  Chaldee,  of  !S  for  V  (see  Gesenius, 
1144).  G. 

BOS'ORA  (Bmrapa  [V]  and  [Comp.]  Boaoppa; 
[Rom.  Alex.  Boccopa^  Bocop't  Sm.  Bocopa'] 
J^&^  :  Barasci,  Botar)^  a  strong  city  in  Gilead 

taken  by  Judas  Maccabeus  (l'  Mace  v.  26,  28), 
doubtless  the  same  as  Bozrah. 

BOTCH.     [Medicine.] 

BOTTLE.     The  words  which  are  rendered  in 

A.  V.  of  O.  T.  "  botUe "  are,  (1.)  npH  (Gen.  xxi. 

14, 16,19):  A<rK<Jj:  titer;  a  skin-bottle.    (2.)  ^53, 

or  y^.  (1  Sam.  x.  3;  Job  xxxvill.  37;  Jer.  xiii. 
12;  Is.  v..  11,  XXX.  14;  Lam.  iv.  2):  ayytlov, 
mepdfuoPj  a4rK6s '  uter^  vat  testeum^  Uigena^  lagtmr- 

cula.  (3.)  P*'^3|75  (Jer.  xix.  1):  fiuchs  otrrpdKi' 
ros:  laguncuia,  (4.)  1>^3  (Josh.  ix.  4,  13;  Judg. 
iv.  19;  1  Sam.  xvi.  20;  Ps.  cxlx.  83):  iurKSs:  ^er, 
lugtna. 

In  N.  T.  the  only  word  rendered  "  bottle "  is 
iurK6s  (Matt.  ix.  17;  Mark  ii.  22;  Luke  v.  37). 
The  bottles  of  Scripture  are  thus  evidently  of  two 
kinds:  (1.)  The  skin  bottle.  (2.^  The  bottle  of 
earthen  or  glass-ware,  both  of  them  datable  of  be- 
ing closed  from  the  air. 

1.  The  skin  bottle  will  be  best  described  in  the 
following  account  collected  from  Chardin  and  oth- 
ers. The  AraU,  and  all  those  that  lead  a  wander- 
ing life,  keep  their  water,  milk,  and  other  liquors, 
in  leathern  bottles.  These  are  made  of  goatskins. 
When  the  animal  is  killed,  they  cut  off  its  feet 
and  its  head,  and  they  draw  it  in  this  manner  out 
of  tiie  skin,  without  opening  its  belly.  In  Arabia 
they  are  tanned  with  acacia-bark  and  the  hairy 
part  left  outside.  If  not  tanned,  a  disagreeable 
taste  is  imparted  to  the  water.  They  afterwards 
■ew  up  the  places  where  the  legs  were  cut  off  and 
the  tail,  and  when  it  is  filled  they  tie  it  about  the 
leck.  llie  great  leathern  bottles  are  made  of  the 
akin  of  a  hengoat,  and  the  small  ones,  that  sen-e 
.DStoMl  of  a  bottle  of  water,  on  the  road,  are  made 
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of  a  kid's  skin.  These  bottles  when  rent  are  re- 
paired sometimes  by  setting  in  a  piece;  sometunea 
by  gathering  up  the  wounded  place  in  manner  of 
a  purse;  sometimes  they  put  in  a  round  flat  piece 
of  wood,  and  by  that  means  st^p  the  hole  (Char- 
din,  ii.  405,  viii.  409;  Wellsted,  Arabia,  i.  89;  ii. 
78 ;  Lane,  Mod,  Eg.  ii.  c.  1 ;  Harmer,  fhom  Char- 
din's  notes,  ed.  Clarke,  i.  284).  Bruce  gives  a  de- 
scription of  a  vessel  of  the  same  kind,  but  larger. 
**  A  gerba  is  an  ox's  skin,  squared,  and  the  edges 
sewed  together  by  a  double  seam,  which  dues  not 
let  out  water.  An  opening  is  left  at  the  top,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  bunghole  of  a  cask ;  around 
this  the  skin  is  gathered  to  the  size  of  a  lari^  hand- 
ful, which,  when  the  gerba  is  full  of  water,  is  tied 
round  with  whipcord.  These  gerbas  contain  about 
sixty  gallons  each,  and  two  of  them  are  the  load  of 
a  camel.  They  are  then  all  besmeared  on  the  out- 
side with  grease,  as  well  to  hinder  the  iivater  finom 
oozing  through,  as  to  prevent  its  being  evaporated 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun  upon  the  gerba,  which,  in 
£eu;t,  happened  to  us  twice,  so  as  to  put  us  in 
danger  of  perishing  with  thirst."  {Travels,  iv. 
334.) 


Skin  Bottles.    (Fran  the  Museo  Borbcnloo.) 

Wine-bottles  of  skin  are  mentioned  as  used  by 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Egyptians,  by  Homer  (Od. 
vi.  78,  olvoy  tx^^*^  *A<rK^  iv  atytiy'^  fl-  iii. 
247);  by  Herodotus,  as  used  in  Egypt  (ii.  121), 
yrhesee  he  speaks  of  letting  the  wine  out  of  the  skin 
by  the  iroSc<t>y,  the  end  usually  tied  up  to  serve  as 
the  neck;  by  Virgil  {Georg.  ii.  384).  Also  by 
AthensBus,  who  mentions  a  large  skin-bottle  of  the 
nature  of  the  gerba  {tuFKhs  iK  Trao^dK&v  Hipfidrcoy 
ip^ofifiivos,  V.  28,  p.  199).  Chardin  says  that 
wine  in  Persia  is  pre8erved  in  skins  saturated  with 
pitch,  which,  when  good,  impart  no  flavor  to  the 
wine  ( Voy'tges,  iv.  75).  Skins  for  wine  or  other 
liquids  are  in  use  to  this  day  in  Spain,  where  tliey 
are  called  borrachas. 

The  efl^t  of  external  heat  upon  a  skin-bottle  is 
indicated  in  Ps.  cxix.  83,  **  a  bottle  in  the  smoke,'' 
and  of  expansion  produced  by  fermentation  in  Matt, 
ix.  17,  "  new  wine  in  old  bottles  "  [or  "  skins  "]. 

2.  Vessds  of  metal,  earthen,  or  glass  ware  for 
liquids  were  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  E^^tians, 


Egyptian  Bottles.    1  to  7.  gUuw,  8  to  11,  eirtheuwumc 
(FrtMn  the  British  .Muiicuut  Culluctiuu.) 
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Rtniscat^  and  Assyrians  {xpvff6Tvros  i^id^ri 
Tiy><n?v^»  Athen.  i.  20  (28);  oftyupfrj  <fnd\rif  /i 
mil.  2-W;  afA<pi6eroy  pid\riy  kwvfxoroy^  270),  and 
also  no  doubt  among  the  Jews,  especially  in  later 
times.  Thus  Jer.  xix.  1,  "  a  potter's  earthen  bottle." 
The  Jews  probably  borrowed  their  manufactures  in 
this  particular  from  Itlgypt,  which  was  celebrated 
for  glass  work,  as  remains  and  illustrations  of 
Egyptian  workmanship  are  extant  at  least  as  early 
as  the  15th  century  b.  c.  (Wilkinson,  ii.  59,  60). 

Glass  bottles  of  the  3d  or  4th  century  b.  c.  ha\'e 
been  found  at  Babylon  by  Mr.  I^yard.  At  Cairo 
many  persons  obtain  a  livelihood  by  selling  Nile 
water,  which  is  carried  by  camels  or  asses  in  skins, 
or  by  the  carrier  himself  on  his  back  in  pitchers 
of  porous  gray  earth  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii.  153,  156 ; 
Burckhardt,  5y»-ta,  p.  611;  Maundrell,  Journey^ 
p.  407,  Bohn;  Wilkinson,  Kyypt,  c.  ui.  vol.  i.  148- 
158;  Did,  of  Antiq.  Vikum;  Layard,  Ninevth  and 
Babylon,  pp.  196,  503;  Gesenius,  s.  w.) 

H.  W.  P. 


Assyrian  Glass  Bottles.    (From  the  British  Mnwum 
Collection.) 

*  BOTTOMLESS  PIT.     [Deep,  The.] 
BOW.     [Arms.] 

•  BOWELS  (u^rO,  D^pn-l,  inr\dyxya). 
The  bowels  were  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  the  seat 
of  the  tender  affections,  and  the  term  is  therefore 
often  used  tropically,  like  hefivt,  brttisi,  and  botom 
in  English.  Our  tranakitors  have  sometimes  judi- 
ciously varied  the  expression  to  suit  the^  Tnglish 
idiom,  as  in  Ps.  xxv.  6,  xl.  8,  Prov.  xii.  10,  Li^e  i. 
78,  2  Cor.  viL  15  (see  the  margin  in  these  places); 
but  in  many  other  cases  they  have  given  a  bald, 
verbal  translation  where  a  difTerent  rendering  would 
have  more  happily  expressed  the  meaning ;  as,  **  The 
biweU  (hearts)  of  the  saints  are  refreshed  by  thee  '* ; 
'*  Ye  are  not  straitened  in  us,  but  are  straitened  in 
your  own  boweU*^  (affections);  see  Cant.  v.  4;  Jer. 
iv.  19,  xxxi.  20;  Eodus.  xxx.  7;  2  Cor.  vi.  12; 
PhU.  L  8,  u.  1;  CoL  iii.  .12;  Philem.  7, 12,  20; 
1  John  iii.  17.  A. 

BOWL.  (1.)  n\^  :  ffrptwrhv  h^iiiiovi  fmic- 

iiA« ;  see  (368.  p.  288.  (2.)  b^D :   X€ic<{yi|:    {phi- 

ala,]  concha.   (3.)  bCD:  also  in  A.  V.  diaiu   (4.) 

T^'  KfH^p:  icypftus.  (6.)  n^i!3»:  /aJaOoj: 
cyaihus.     Of  these  words  (1)  may  be  taken  to  in- 

licate  chiefly  roundness,  from  ^  .  J»  roU,  as  a  ball 
or  globe,  placed  as  an  ornament  on  the  tops  or  cap- 
itals of  colunms  (1  K.  vii.  41;  2  Chr.  iv.  12,  13): 
ilao  the  knob  or  boss  from  which  proceed  the 


a  Apparently  fhxn  the  root  nTJ"  S,  "  to  be  straight," 
then  to  b«  "  fortunate,"  "  beautlftil/'  So  in  the  book 
JfUtmmedenu  it  la  said,  "  Quare  vocAtor  thetvshw*  quia 


BOX-TREE 

branches  of  a  candlestick  (Zech.  iv.  2),  and  also  a 
suspended  lamp,  m  A.  V.  "  golden  bowl "  (EccL 
xii.  6);  (2)  indicating  lowness,  is  perhaps  a  sh:d- 
k)w  dish  or  basin;  (3)  a  holk)w  vessel;  (4)  a  round 
vessel  (Jer.  xxxv.  5)  Ktpdfuoy  LXX.;  (5)  a  lustra- 

tory  vessel,  from  HP  J,  pure. 

A  like  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  precise  form 
and  material  of  these  vessels  as  is  noticed  imder 
Basix.  Bowls  would  probably  be  used  at  meals  for 
liquids,  or  broth,  or  pottage  (2  K.  Iv.  40).  Modem 
Arabs  are  content  with  a  few  wooden  bowls.  In  the 
British  Museum  are  deposited  several  terra^cotta 
bowls  with  ChaMean  inscriptions  of  a  superstitious 
character,  expressing  charms  against  sickness  and 
evil  spirits,  which  may  possibly  explain  the  «^  divin- 
ing cup  "  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xliv.  5).  The  bowl  was 
fiUed  with  some  liquid  and  drunk  off  as  a  charm 
against  evil.  See  a  case  of  Tippoo  Sahib  drinking 
water  out  of  a  black  stone  as  a  charm  against  mis- 
fortune (Gleig,  Life  of  Mum-o^  i.  218).  One  of  the 
Brit.  Mus.  bowls  still  retains  the  stain  of  a  liquid. 
These  bowls,  howe\-er,  are  thought  by  Mr.  Birch 
not  to  be  very  ancient  (Layard,  Nin,  and  Bab. 
509,  511,  626.  Birch,  Anc.  PoUery,  i.  154. 
Shaw,  231).  H.  W.  P. 

*  There  is  no  such  Hebrew  woid  as  vCD  (Na 
3,  above);  the  word  translated  dish  in  the  paaaagt 
which  must  be  referred  to  (Judg.  v.  25)  is  b^D 

(No.  2),  for  which  an  obsolete  verb  /CD  has  been 
astumed  by  some  lexicographers  as  the  root  Fiirst 
rejects  this  etymology.    Other  Hebrew  words  tran»> 

lated  bowl  in  the  A.  V.  are  bb,  Zech.  iv.  2; 

PIV^,  see  Basin;  and  ^D,  1  K.  vU.  60;  2  K. 
xii.  13  (14),  also  rendered  basin.  A. 

*  BOX.  The  Hebrew  word  CH?  :  ^xuc6s''  Unti- 
cula)  so  rendered  in  2  K.  ix.  1,  3  (*»a  box  of  oil"), 
properly  denotes  a  flask  or  bottle.  In  1  Sam.  x.  1 
it  is  more  correctly  translated  **viaL"  See  also 
Alabaster.  A. 

BOX-TREE  n-VrKri,"  ieassh^:  eaavohp, 
Ktdpos-  buxus^pims)  occurs  in  Is.  Ix.  13,  together 
witn  *'  the  fir-tree  and  the  pine-tree,**  as  Aimishing 
wood  from  Lebanon  for  the  temple  that  was  to  1m 
built  at  Jerusalem.  lu  Is.  xii.  19  the  teossfiur  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  cedar,  *^  the  fir- 
tree  and  the  pine,'*  &c.,  which  should  one  day  be 
pUnted  in  the  wilderness.  There  is  great  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  tree  denoted  by  the  leasshvr.  The 
Talmudical  and  Jewish  writers  generaUy  are  of 
opmion  that  the  box-tree  is  intended,  and  with 
them  agree  Montanus,  Deodatius,  the  A.  V.  and 
other  modem  versions ;  Kosenniiiller  {BibL  BoL 
300),  Celsius  {Hierob.  ii.  153),  and  Parkhurst  {Htb. 

Lex.  8.  V.  'mUJSn)  are  also  in  fii%or  of  the  box- 
tree.  The  Syriac  and  the  Arabic  version  of  Saadias 
understand  the  teasshur  to  denote  a  species  of  cedar 
called  s/iei  bin,^  which  is  distinguished  by  the  small 
size  of  the  cones  and  the  upright  growth  of  the 
branches.  This  interpretation  is  also  sanctioned 
by  Gesenius  and  Fiirst  {Htb.  ConcoixL  p.  134). 
Hiller  {Hierophyt.  I  401)  believes  the  Hebrew  word 
may  denote  either  the  box  or  the  maple.     With 


est  felicissima  et  prgstantisslma  inter  omnes  species 

iinj  "  (Baxr.  /.  r.). 
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regard  to  Uwt  theory  which  identifies  the  teag$hitr 
witli  the  shti'bin,  there  is  not,  beyond  the  authority 
of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions^  any  satisfactory 
evidence  to  support  it.  It  is  uncertain  moreover 
what  tree  is  meant  by  the  therbtn :  it  b  supposed 
to  be  some  kind  of  cedar:  but  although  the  Arabic 
version  of  Dioscorides  gives  therhin  as  the  rendering 
of  the  Greek  nddpos,  the  two  trees  which  Dio»- 
corides  speaks  of  seem  rather  to  be  referred  to  the 
gltnmjtaupet'us  than  to  that  of  pinut.  However 
Celsius  (IJiet-ob.  i.  80)  aiid  Sprenjjel  (Flist.  Rei 
Uerb.  i.  267)  identi^  the  iheridn  with  the  Piniu 
ceJrui  (Unn.)f  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  According 
to  Niebuhr  also  the  cedar  was  called  therbin.  The 
sauie  word,  however^  both  in  the  Chaldee,  the  Syriac, 
and  the  Arabic,  is  occasionally  used  to  express  the 
btrdthfi  Although  the  claim  which  the  box-tree 
has  to  represent  the  tensshur  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel 
is  far  from  being  satisfiMstorily  established,  yet  the 
evidence  rests  on  a  better  foundation  than  that 
which  supports  the  claims  of  the  aherbin.     The 
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passage  in  Ei.  xxvii.  6,^  although  it  is  one  of  ac- 
knowledged difficulty,  has  been  taken  by  tiochsTt. 
Kosenmuller,  and  others,  to  uphold  the  chum  of  the 
box-tree  to  represent  the  teasshur.  For  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  various  readings  of  that  passage  see 
Rosenmiiller's  SchoL  in  £z.  xx\'ii.  6.  The  moFt 
satisfitctory  translation  appears  to  us  to  be  that  of 
Bochart  {Geog.  Sac.  i.  iii.  c.  5,  180)  and  Hoseii- 
niuller:  »'  Thy  benches  have  they  made  of  ivory, 
inlaid  with  box-wood  from  the  isles  of  Chittini.** 
Now  it  is  probable  that  the  isles  of  Chittim  may 
refer  to  any  of  the  islands  or  maritime  districts  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Bochart  believes  Corsica  is 
intended  in  this  passage :  the  Vulg.  has  **  de  insulis 
Italiffi.**  Corsica  was  celebrated  for  its  box-trees 
(Plin.  xvi.  16;  Theophrast.  //.  P.  iii.  15,  §  5),  and 
it  is  well  known  that  the  ancients  miderstood  the 
art  of  veneerii^  wood,  especially  box- wood,  with 
ivory,  tortoise-shell,  Ac.  (Viig.  ^£n.  x  137).  This 
passage,  therefore,  does  certainly  seem  to  fkvor  the 
opinion  that  teasshur  denotes  the  wo'jd  of  the  box- 


Bosrah. 


tree  {Buxus  se7npemref*«),  or  perhaps  thi^  of  the 
only  other  known  species,  Buxus  baUarica;  but 
the  point  must  be  left  undetermined.         W.  H. 

BO^ZEZ  (7*! ^2^  shimng,  according  to  the 
conjecture  of  Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  229:  Bcurts;  [Vat. 
Baftv;  Corap.  BoC^sO  Bases),  the  name  of  one  of 
the  two  "sharp  rocks"  (Hebrew,  "teeth  of  the 
clifT")  "  between  the  passages"  by  which  Jonathan 
entered  the  Philistine  garrison.  It  seems  to  have 
been  that  on  the  north  side  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4,  5). 
Robinson  notices  two  hills  of  blunt  conical  form 
in  the  bottom  of  the  Wady  SuweirUl  just  below 
MOkhmds  (i.  441  and  iii.  289).  Stanley,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  not  make  them  out  {S.  tf  P.  205, 
note).    And  indeed  these  hiUs  answer  neither  to 
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the  expression  of  the  text  nor  the  requirement  of 
the  narrative.     [See  Seneh,  Amer.  ed.]         G. 

BOZ'KATH  (nn^fa  [stony]:  BcuTTjJoSe . 
Alex.  Mflwrxo^;  [Comp.  'B€urtx^^'^  ^^^-  Ba<ric«t6;] 
in  Kings,  Bcutoimm^;  [Comp.  B€urovK^i]  Joseph. 
Bo(Tk4$:  Bascath,  Btsecnih),  a  city  of  Judah  in 
the  She/elah;  named  with  Lachish  (Josh.  xv.  39). 
It  is  mentioned  once  again  (2  K.  xxii.  1)  as  the 
native  place  of  the  mother  of  king  Josiah.  Here 
it  is  spelt  in  the  A.  V.  "  Boecath."  No  trace  of 
the  site  has  yet  been  discovered.  G. 

BOZRAH  (n'^VS,  possibly  from  a  root  with 
the  force  of  restraining,  therefore  used  for  a  sheep- 


D^^ri^.  Bochart  reads  D^ntPHniS  In  one  word. 
Rosenmiiller  regards  the  expression  <^  daughter  of  box- 
wood "  as  metaphorical,  comparing  Pa.  xvli.  8,  Iaou 
U.  18,  Ui.  18. 
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fold,  Gesen.  i.  v.:  Bo<r6p^\  Botr^p,  also  M^f^ 
Jer.  xlix.  22,  ruxos  Am.  i.  12;  [e\l}\,ts  Mic.  ii. 
12,  Vulg.  ovile :]  Bosra\  the  name  of  more  than 
one  place  on  the  east  of  Palestine.  1.  In  Edom  — 
the  city  of  Jobab  the  son  of  Zerah,  one  of  the  early 
kings  of  that  nation  (Gen.  xxxvi.  33;  1  Chr.  L  44). 
This  is  doubtless  the  place  mentioned  m  later  times 
by  Isaiah  (xxxiv.  6,  Ixiii.  1  (in  connection  with 
Edom),  and  by  Jeremiah  (xlix.  13,  22),  Amos  (i. 
12),  and  Micah  (ii.  12,  "  sheep  of  B.,"  comp.  Is. 
xxxiv.  6 ;  the  word  is  here  rendered  by  the  Vulgate 
and  by  Gesenius  **  fold,*'  ^*  the  sheep  of  the  fold,'* 
Ges.  Tkes.  230).  It  was  known  to  Eusebius,  who 
speaks  of  it  in  the  Onomaslicon  {Boffi&p)  as  a  city 
of  Esau  in  the  mountains  of  Idumea,  in  connection 
with  Is.  bciii.  1,  and  in  contradistinction'  to  Bostra 
in  Persea.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
modem  representative  of  Bozrah  is  el-Butaireh^ 

SyuOjJt,  which  WM  first  visited  by  Burckhardt 

{Syr.  407;  Betzeyra)^  and  lies  on  the  mountam 
district  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  between 
Tfiflleh  and  Petra,  about  half-way  between  the 
latter  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Irby  and  Mangles  men- 
Uon  it  under  the  name  of  Jpseyra  and  Bsaida 
(chap.  viii. :  see  also  Robinson,  ii.  167).  The 
«*  goats  "  which  Istdah  connects  with  the  place  were 
found  in  lai^  numbers  in  .this  neighborhood  by 
Burckhardt  {Syr.  406). 

2.  In  his  catalogue  of  the  cities  of  the  land  of 
Moab,  Jeremiah  (dviii.  24)  mentions  a  Bozrah  as 
in  "the  plain  country"  (ver.  21,  nb**»^n  y^^,, 
u  c.  the  high  level  downs  on  the  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  of  the  k)wer  Jordan,  the  Btlka  of  the 
modem  Arabs).  Here  lay  Heshbon,  Nebo,  Kiijath- 
aim,  Diblathaim,  and  the  other  towns  named  in 
this  passage,  and  it  is  here  that  we  presume  Bozrah 
should  be  sought,  and  not,  as  has  been  lately  sug- 
gested, at  Bostra,  the  Roman  city  in  Bashan,  fUll 
sixty  miles  fix)m  Heshbon  (Porter's  Damascus,  it 
163,  Ac.).  On  the  other  hand,  Bozrah  stands  by 
itself  in  this  passage  of  Jeremiah,  not  being  men- 
tioned in  any  of  the  other  lists  of  the  cities  of 
Moab,  c.  ff.  Num.  xxxii.;  Josh,  xiii.;  Is.  xvi.;  Ez. 
XXV. ;  and  the  catalogue  of  Jeremiah  b  expressly 
said  to  include  cities  both  "far  and  near"  (xlviii. 
24).  Some  weight  also  is  due  to  the  consideration 
of  the  miprobability  that  a  town  at  a  kter  date  so 
important  and  in  so  excellent  a  situation  should  be 
entirely  omitted  from  the  Scripture.  Still  there  is 
the  feet  of  the  specification  of  its  position  as  in  the 
Mishor;  and  also  this,  that  in  a  country  where  the 
very  kings  were  "  sheep  masters  "  (2  K.  iii.  4),  a 
name  signifying  a  sheep-fold  must  have  been  of 
common  occurrence. 

For  the  Roman  Bostia,  the  modem  Btisra,  on 
the  south  border  of  the  HaurdUj  see  Reland,  p. 
665,  and  Porter,  ii.  chap.  12.  G. 

BRACELET  (py^Vtf,:  H^^^^'^  x^^^M- 
Under  Armlet  an  account  is  given  of  these  orna- 
ments, the  materials  of  which  they  were  generally 
made,  the  manner  in  which  they  were  worn,  Ac. 
Be^dfls  717^?^?,  three  [four]  other  words  are  trans- 
lated by  "bracelet**  in  the  Bible,  namely :  (1. )  l^H!; 

(2.) 


BEAS8 

bat  compare  the  expression  "  wreaUien  chains  **  ia 
Ex.  xxviii.  14,  22.  Bracelets  of  fine  twisted  Vene- 
tian gold  are  still  common  in  Egj-pt  (Lane,  ii.  368, 

Append.  A.  and  plates).    (3.)  Vn?J,  Gen.  xxxviii. 

18,  25,  rendered  "bracelet,'*  but  meaning  prob- 
ably "  a  string  by  which  a  seid-ring  was  suspended  " 

((5esen.  ».  v.).    [(4.)  PH,  v^payls,  armiUa,  Ex. 

XXXV.  22,  which  lome  (Gesenius,  Knobd)  under- 
stand to  denote  a  hook  or  chip  for  festening  the 
garments  of  women,  others  (RoeenmiUler,  l>e  Wetto. 
Kalisch)  a  fwse-ring.  —  A.] 


Gold  CgyptlaQ  Bracelet    (WUkinson.) 

Men  as  well  as  women  wore  bracelets,  as  we  see 
from  Cant.  v.  14,  which  may  be  rendered,  "Hii 
wrists  are  cirelets  of  gold  full  set  with  topaxes.'* 
Layard  says  of  the  AfiS}Tian  kings:  "the  anne 
were  encircled  by  armlets,  and  the  tcristt  by  Vrace^ 


(from  19?t  to  feitcn).  Num.  xxxl.  50.  Ac. 
n"»^  (a  chain,  o-ctp^,  -from  its  being  wreathed, 
■^n^).     ft  only  occurs  in  this  sense  in  Is.  ilL  19, 


Assyrian  Bracelet  Clasp.    (Nineveh  Blarbles.) 

Ie48,  aU  equaOy  remarkable  for  the  taste  and  beauty 
of  the  design  and  workmanship.  In  the  centre  of 
the  bracelets  were  stare  and  rosettes,  which  were 
probably  inlaid  with  precious  stones"  (Ninevek, 
ii.  323).  These  may  be  observed  on  the  sculpturo 
in  the  British  Museum.     [Armlet;  Ankixt.] 

F.  W.  F. 

BRAMBLE.     [Thorns.] 

BRASS  (xoAic<^j)-  The  word  ri^H?  (ftom 
the  root  tTTO,  to  shine)  is  improperiy  tianslated  by 
"  brass  "  in  the  earlier  books  of  Scripture,  since  the 
Hebrews  were  not  acquainted  with  the  compoond 
of  copper  and  zinc  known  by  that  name.  In  most 
places  of  the  0.  T.  the  correct  translation  would  be 
copper  (although  it  may  sometimes  possibly  mean 
bronze  (^oAjc^j  K€Kpafx4yos)i  a  compound  of  copper 
and  tin.  Indeed  a  simple  metal  was  obviously  fai- 
tended,  as  we  see  from  Deut.  viii.  9,  "out  of  whose 
hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass,"  and  Job  xxviu.  2, 
"Braits  is  molten  out  of  the  stone,"  and  Deut- 
xxxiii.  25,  "Thy  shoes  shall  be  iron  and  bras,"' 
which  seems  Jto  be  a  promise  that  Asher  should  have 
a  district  rich  in  mines,  which  we  know  to  have 
been  the  ca«B,  since  Euseb.  (viii.  16, 17  [de  Mart. 
Pal  c  7])  speaks  of  the  Christians  bemg  con- 
demned rots  Kark  *Mwi9  rris  UaXcutrrlimis  x«^- 
Kov  /u€T<UXo»s  (Lightfoot,  CenL  Ckoroyr.  c.  99). 
[Asher.] 

Copper  was  known  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
the  invention  of  workmg  it  is  attributed  to  Tubal- 
cain  (Gen.  iv.  22;  cf.  Wilkinson,  Anc  EgypL  liL 
243;  comp.  "Prior  ttris  erat  quam  ferri  cogniUH 
usus,"  Lucr.  v.  1292).  Its  extreme  ductOity  (xoX- 
Kbi  from  xa^<^)  "^«  '^^  application  almost  um- 
Tersal  among  the  ancients,  as  Uesiod  expressly  myt 
(DicL  of  Ant,  aii.  jEs). 
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The  mne  irord  is  used  for  money,  in  both  Tee- 
tMuects  (Ee.  xvi.  36;  a  Matt.  x.  9,  Ac,). 

It  is  often  used  in  metaphors,  e.  g.  Lev.  zxvi  19, 
*<  I  win  make  your  lieaven  as  iron  and  yonr  earth 
as  brass,"  t.  e.  dead  and  hard.  This  expression  is 
rerersed  in  Deut  xxviii.  SS  (oomp.  Coleridge's  <*  All 
in  a  hot  and  copper  slcy,"  Ac.,  Anc.  Mar,),  "Is 
my  6esh  of  brass,"  i,  e.  invulnerable,  Job  vi.  12. 
**  They  are  all  brass  and  iron,"  i,  e.  base,  ignoble, 
impure,  Jer.  vi.  38.  It  is  oft^  used  as  an  emblem 
of  strngth,  Zech.  vi.  1;  Jer.  i.  18,  Ac.  The 
'« brazen  thighs"  of  the  mystic  image  in  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's dream  were  a  fit  symbol  of  the  "Axoioi 
XaXxoxiTctrtt,  No  special  mention  of  orichalcum 
seems  to  be  made  in  the  Bible. 

The  word  x°^^o\i^ayov  in  Rev.  i.  15,  ii.  18 
(ol  x6h9s  ahrov  SfAoiot  yaAjroA.fi8(£y9»),  has  excited 
much  difiierence  of  opinion.  The  A.  Y.  renders  it 
^  fine  brass,"  as  though  it  were  ftx>m  xa^<^f  *^ 
Xff(/3»  (smdting  brass),  or  that  6p€lxa\Kos,  which 
was  so  rare  as  to  be  more  valuable  than  sold.  Boch- 
art  makes  it  "  ses  album  igneo  colore  spkndens,"  as 

though  from  7 1|^,  *<  shining."  It  may  peihaps  be 
deep-colored  firankincense,  as  opposed  to  iioyupoXl- 
fiayoy  (liddell  and  SooU's  Lex,),        F.  W.  F. 

•BRAYINO  IN  A  MORTAR,  Prov. 
xxvii.  22.     [PuNiSHMEMTS,  IIL  (a.)  4>] 

*  BRAZEN  SEA,  2  K.  xxv.  13;  Jer.  liL  17. 

[Srji,  MOLTEK.] 

BRAZEN  SERPENT.  [SsBPSirr.] 
BREAD  (Cn^).  The  preparation  of  bread 
as  an  article  of  food,  dates  from  a  very  early  period. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  ftx>m  the  use  of 
the  word  leckem  in  Gen.  iii.  19  ("bread,"  A.  V.) 
that  it  was  laiown  at  the  time  of  the  fidl,  the  word 
there  occurring  in  its  general  sense  ot/ood:  the 
earliest  undoubted  mstance  of  its  use  is  found  in 

Gen.  xviU.  6.  The  com  or  grain  {"'^''.f,  p'J) 
empbyed  was  of  various  sorts.  The  best  bread  was 
made  of  wheat,  which  after  being  ground  produced 

the  "flour"  or  "meal"  (HCp.:  ftxcvpoy;  Judg. 
vi.  19;  1  Sam.  i.  24;  1  K.  iv."22,  xvii.  12,  14), 
and  when  sifted  the  "fine  flour"   H^"";  more 

ftiDy  c^tan  nhb,  Ex.  xxix.  2;  or  rho  n^a 

Gen.  xviii.  6 ;  o-c/JSoXis)  usually  employed  in  the 
sacred  oflkings  (Ex.  xxix.  40 ;  Lev.  ii.  1 ;  Ez.  xlvi. 
14),  and  in  the  meals  of  the  wealthy  (1  K.  iv.  22; 
2  K.  vii.  1;  Ez.  xvi.  13, 19 ;  Rev.  xviu.  13).  "Bar- 
ley "  was  used  only  by  the  very  poor  (John  vL  9, 
13),  or  in  times  of  scarcity  (Ruth  iii.  15,  compared 
with  i.  1;  2  K.  iv.  38,  42;  Rev.  vi.  6;  Joseph. 
B.  J.  V.  10,  §  2):  as  it  was  the  food  of  horses  (1 
K.  iv.  28),  it  was  considered  a  symbol  of  what  was 
mean  and  hisignificant  (Judg.  vii.  13 ;  comp.  Jo- 
seph. AnL  V.  6,  §  4,  fUCay  KpiBimiVj  &ir'  c^rt X.c(cu 
ikiepSirois  i0p<»Tov;  Liv.  xxvii.  13),  as  well  as  of 
what  was  of  a  mere  animal  character,  and  hence 
ordered  for  the  ofl^ring  of  jealousy  (Num.  v.  15 ; 
oomp.  Hos.  ill   2;    Philo,   U.   307).      "Spelt" 

(^p'??  •  i^vpa,  ff'a:  rye,  ftches,  spelt,  A.  V.) 
was  also  used  both  in  Efjpt  (Ex.  ix.  32)  and  Pal- 
Sitine  (Is.  ixviiL  25;  Es.  iv.  9;  1  K.  xix.  6,  LXX. 
iyicpv^las  i\vplrris).     Herodotus  hideed  states 


a  •Translated  ^'fllthlnsss  »  In  Bnk.  zvl.  86  (A.  T.), 
of  bnss  or  money  (rVfTO,  X"^^*^)-     H. 
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(it  30)  that  in  the  former  ooontry  bread  was  made 
exclusively  of  olyra,  which,  as  in  the  LXX.,  he 
identifies  with  zea ;  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken, 
as  wheat  was  also  used  (Ex.  ix.  32;  comp.  Wilkin- 
son's Anc,  Egypt,  ii.  397 ).  Oocasiotially  the  grains 
above  mentioned  were  mixed,  and  other  ingredients, 
such  as  beans,  lentils,  and  millet,  were  added  (Es. 
iv.  9;  cf.  2  Sam.  xvii.  28);  the  bread  so  produced 
is  called  "  barley  cakes "  (Ez.  iv.  12,  "  as  barley 
cakes,"  A.  V.),  inasmuch  as  barley  was  the  main 
ingredient.  Tlie  amount  of  meal  required  for  a 
single  baking  was  an  ephah  or  three  measures  (Gen. 
xviii.  6;  Judg.  vi.  19;  1  Sam.  L  24;  Matt.  xiii. 
33),  which  appears  to  have  been  suited  to  the  size 
of  the  ordinary  oven.  The  baking  was  done  in 
primitive  times  by  the  mistress  of  the  house  (Gen. 
xviii.  6)  or  one  of  the  daughters  (2  Sam.  xiii.  8): 
female  servants  were  however  employed  in  large 
households  (1  Sam.  vlii.  13):  it  appears  alwa}'s  to 
have  been  the  proper  business  of  women  in  a  fiiroily 
(Jer.  vU.  18,  xUv.  19;  HaU.  xiii  33;  cf.  PUn.  xviiL 
11, 28).  Baking,  as  a  profession,  was  carried  on  by 
men  (Hos.  vii.  4, 6).  In  Jerusalem  the  bakers  con- 
gregated in  one  quarter  of  the  town,  as  we  may  iiiftr 
fipom  the  names  "bakers*  street"  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21), 
and  "tower  of  the  ovens"  (Neh.  iii.  11,  xii.  38, 
"fomaces,"  A.  Y.).  In  the  time  of  the  Herods, 
bakers  were  scattered  throughout  the  towns  of  Pal- 
estine {AnL  XV.  9,  §  2).  As  the  bread  was  made 
in  thin  cakes,  which  soon  became  dry  and  unpal- 
atable, it  was  usual  to  bake  daily,  or  when  required 
(Gen.  xviii  6;  comp.  Harmer's  ObteixatUms,  i. 
483):  reference  is  perhaps  made  to  this  in  the 
Lord's  prayer  (Matt  vi.  11;  Luke  xi.  3).  The 
bread  taken  by  persons  on  a  journey  (Gen.  xlv.  23; 
Josh.  ix.  12)  was  probably  a  kind  of  biscuit.  The 
process  of  making  bread  was  as  follows:  the  flour 
was  first  mixed  with  water,  or  perhaps  milk  (Burek- 
hardt*s  NoUs  on  the  Bedoubu,  i.  58);  it  was  then 

kneaded  (I2?^b)  with  the  hands  Cm  Egypt  with  tlip 


l^gyptians  kneading  dough  with  their  hands.  (WUkh^ 
son.  From  a  painting  in  the  Tomb  of  Remeses  m. 
at  Thebes.) 

feet  also;  Herod,  ii.  36;  WiDdnson,  ii.  886)  in 
a    small    wooden    bowl    or    "kneading-trough" 

(nnSirp,  a  term  which  may,  however,  rather  re- 
fer to  the  leathern  bag  in  which  the  Bedouins  cany 
their  provisions,  and  which  serves  both  as  a  wallet 
and  a  table;  Niebuhr's  Voyage,  I  171;  Harmer, 
iv.  366  fL ;  the  LXX.  inclines  to  this  view,  giving 
iyKaraXtlfAfwrOi  "  store,"  A.  V.,  in  Deut  xxviii. 
5,  17;  the  expresskm  in  Ex.  xiL  84,  however, 
"  bound  up  in  thdr  clothes,"  bcron  the  idea  of  a 

wooden  bowl),  until  it  became  dough  (P^^ :  trrcut, 
Ex.  xiL  84,  39;  2  Sam.  xiiL  8;  Jer.  vii.  18;  Hoa. 
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Egyptians  kneading  the  dongh  with  their  feet.  At  a 
and  6  the  dough  is  probably  left  to  ferment  in  a 
basket,  as  is  now  done  at  Osiro.    (Wilkinson.) 

rii.  4.  Tlie  tenn  "  dough  "  is  improiJerly  given  in 
the  A.  V.  a8  =  n'lD^"jS,  in  Num.  xv.  20,  21; 
Neh.  X.  37;  £z.  xliv.  30).  When  the  kneading 
WM  completed,  leaven  OStJ?  :  ^hyai)  was  generally 
added  [Leaven];  but  when  the  time  for  prepar- 
ation was  short,  it  was  omitted,  and  unle&veued 
cakes,  hastily  baked,  were  eaten,  as  is  still  the  prev- 
alent custom  amoug  the  Bedouins  (Gen.  xviii.  6, 
xix.  3;  Ex.  xii.  39;  Judg.  vi.  19;  1  Sam.  xxviii. 

24).  Such  cakes  were  termed  n>jQ  {Jkivyjo^ 
LXX.),  a  word  of  doubtful  sense,  ^iiriously  sup- 
posed to  convey  the  ideas  of  thinness  (Fiirst.  l.fx. 
s.  v.),  sweetness  (Cresen.  Thtaaw.  p.  816),  at  jntrUy 
(Knobel,   Comm,  in  Ex.  xii.  20),  while  leavened 

bread  was  called  V^C^  (^^  sharpened  or  toured; 
Ex.  xii.  39;  Hos.  Wi.  4).  Unleavened  cakes  were 
ordered  to  be  eaten  at  the  passover  to  commemorate 
the  hastiness  of  the  departure  (Ex.  xii.  15,  xiii.  3, 
7;  Deut.  xvi.  3),  as  well  as  on  other  sacred  occa- 
sions (Lev.  ii.  11,  vi.  16;  Num.  vi.  15).  The 
leavened  nuss  was  allowed  to  stand  for  some  tune 
(Matt.  xiii.  33;  Luke  xiii.  21),  sometimes  for  a 
whole  night  ("  their  baker  sleepeth  all  the  night," 
Hos.  vii.  6),  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat  in  order  to 
forward  the  fermentation  ("he  ceaseth  from  stir- 
ring'' ["^^VD:  "raising,"  A.  V.]  the  fire  "untU 
it  be  leavened,"  Hos.  viL  4).  The  dough  was  then 
divided  into  roimd  cakes  (Cnb  HinSr,  lit. 
circles:  ifnoi'-  "loaves,"  A.  V.;'  Ex.  xxix.  28; 
Judg.  viii.  5;  1  Sam.  x.  3;  Prov.  vi  26;  in  Judg. 

\-ii.  13,  y^^y :  yuaeyis)^  not  unlike  flat  stones  in 
shape  and  appearance  (Matt.  vii.  9;  comp.  iv.  3), 
about  a  span  in  diameter  and  a  finger's  breadth  in 
thickness  (comp.  Lane's  Modem  Egyptians,  i.  164). 
Three  of  these  were  required  for  the  meal  of  a 
sint^le  person  (Luke  xi.  5),  and  consequently  one 
was  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  life  (1  Sam.  ii.  36, 
"  moreel,"  A.  V. ;  Jer.  xxxvil.  21,  "  piece,"  A.  V.), 

whence  the  expression  VC-  CP^t  "bread  of 
afflicUon"  (1  K.  xxii.  27-'  Is.  xxx.  20),  referring 
not  to  the  quality  {panepUbeio,  Grotius),  but  to 
the  quantity;  two  hundred  would  suffice  for  a  party 
tor  a  reasonable  time  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18;  2  Sam. 
Kvt  1).    The  cakes  were  sometimes  punctured,  and 


Two  Kgyptians  canying  bread  to  the  oonfeetloner,  who 
rolls  out  the  paste,  which  is  afterwards  made  into 
cakes  of  various  forms,  (f,  e,/,  g,  A.    (Wilkinson.) 

hence  called  Ty^'T  {KoXXvpis'^  Ex.  xxix.  2,  23; 
Lev.  U.  4,  viii.  26,  xxiv.  5;  Num.  xv.  20;  2  Sam. 
vi.  19),  and  mixed  with  oil.  Similar  cakes,  sprinkled 
with  seeds,  were  made  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
386).     Sometimes  they  were  rolled  out  into  wafers 


I^gypCians  making  cakes  of  bread  sprinkled  with  seeds. 
(Wilkinson.) 

(P^i?"J:  Kirfwowy  Ex.  xxix.  2,  23;  Lev.  iL  4; 
Num.  vi.  15-19),  and  merely  coated  with  oil.  Oil 
was  occasionally  added  to  the  ordinary  cake  (1  K. 
xvii.  12).  A  more  delicate  kind  of  cake  is  de- 
scribed m  2  Sam.  xiii.  6, 8, 10;  the  dough  ("  flour," 
A.  Y.)  is  kneaded  a  second  Ume,  and  probably  some 
stimulating  seeds  added,  as  seems  to  be  implied  in 

the  name  nis^^/  (from  112  ..,  heart ;  compare 
our  expression  a  cordial:  KoKkitpiZ^si  sorbitiun- 
cula).  The  cakes  were  now  taken  to  the  oven, 
having  been  first,  according  to  the  practice  in  Egypt, 

gathered  into  "white  baskets"  (Gen.  xl.  16),  ''^D 
^*]n,  a  doubtftil  expression,  referred  by  some  to  the 
whiteness  of  the  bread  (icai^  x^^^P*^^^^'^  AquiL 
K^iwot  yvp4cts'  canittrafarines)y  by  others,  as  in 
the  A.  v.,  to  the  whiteness  of  the  baskets,  and 
again,   by   connecting 

the  word  ^"^r  with  the 
>?^idea  of  a  hoU,  to  an 
open-work  basket  {mnr^ 
^fi,A.y.),orIastlyto 
bread  baked  in  a  hole 
(Ritto,  Cyckp.,  ait 
Bread),  The  baakeU 
were  placed  on  a  tny 
and  carried  on  the  bak> 
er*8  head  (Gen.  xl.  16; 
Herod,  ii.  36;  Wilkin- 
son, ii.  386). 

The  methods  of  bak- 

An  Egyptian  cairylng  jakes  /-.^.x  . 

totheoren.   (WUkinioti.)    ing  (•'^^)  were,  and 

still  are,  very  varioaft 
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n  the  East,  adapted  to  the  ^uiong  st^es  of 
jfe.  In  the  towns,  where  professional  bakers 
resided,  there  were  no  donbt  fixed  ovens,  in 
shape  and  size  resembling  those  in  use  among 
ourselves;  but  more  nsuaUy  eadi  household  pos- 
sessed a  portable  oven  (*)^3i|n  :  KXlficafos)j  consist- 
ing of  a  stone  or  metal  jar  about  three  feet  high, 
which  was  heated  inwardly  with  wood  (1  K.  xvii. 
12;  Is.  xliv.  15;  Jer.  viL  18.)  or  dried  grass  and 
flower-stalks  ixSpros,  Matt  vi.  30);  when  the  fire 
had  burned  down,  the  cakes  were  applied  either  in- 
wardly (Herod,  ii.  92)  or  outwardly:  such  ovens 
were  used  by  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  ii.  385), 
and  by  the  Easterns  of  Jerome's  time  {Comments 
in  Lam.  v.  10),  and  are  stUl  oommim  among  the 
Bedouins  (Wellsted's  TraveU,  i.  350;  Niebuhr's 
DtscripU  de  tArabit^  pp.  45,  46).  The  use  of  a 
single  oven  by  several  fiunilies  only  took  place  in 
time  of  famine  (Lev.  xxvi.  26).  AnQther  species 
of  oven  consisted  of  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground,  the 
sides  of  which  were  coated  with  clay  and  the  bot- 
tom with  pebbles  (Harmer,  i.  487).  Jahn  {Ar- 
chcooL  i.  9,  §  140)  thinks  that  this  oven  is  refored 

to  in  the  term  D^T?  (Lev.  xi.  35) :  but  the  dual 
number  is  an  objection  to  this  view.  The  term 
'^')h  (€ien.  xL  16)  has  also  been  referred  to  it 

Other  modes  of  baking  were  specially  ad2q>ted  to 
the  migratory  habits  of  the  pastoral  Jews,  as  of  the 
modem  Bedouins;  the  cakes  were  either  spread  up- 
on stones,  which  were  previously  heated  by  light- 
ing a  fire  above  them  (Burckhfurdt's  Notes^  i.  58) 
or  beneath  them  (Belzoni's  Travels,  p.  84);  or 
they  were  thrown  into  the  heated  embers  of  the 
fire  itself  (Wellsted's  Travels,  L  350;  Niebuhr, 
DescripL  p.  46);  or  lastly,  they  were  roasted  by 
being  placed  between  layers  of  dung,  which  bums 
slowly,  and  is  therefore  specially  adapted  for  the 
purpose  (£z.  iv.  12, 15;  Burckhardt's  NoUs,  i.  57; 
Niebuhr's  Descr^  p.  46).     The  terms  by  which 

such  cakes  were  described  were  H^^  (Gen.  xviii. 
6;  Ex.  xii.  39;  1  K.  xvii.  13;  £e.  iv.  12;  Hoe.  vii. 
8),  !li7p  (1  K.  xvii.  12;  Ps.  xxxv.  16),  or  more 
ftdly  D'l??7  rgy  (1  K-  xix.  6,  Ut  on  the 

tUmes,  <t  coals,"  A.  Y.),  the  tenn  n|y  referring, 
however,  not  to  the  mode  of  baking,  but  to  the 
rounded  shape  of  the  cake  (Cieaen.  Thesaur.  p. 
997) :  the  equivalent  terms  in  the  LXX.  iyKpwbias^ 
and  in  the  Vulg.  tubdnencius  pams,  have  direct 
reference  to  the  peculiar  mode  of  baking.  The 
cakes  required  to  be  carefully  turned  during  the 
process  (Hos.  vii.  8:  Harmer,  i.  488).  Other 
methods  were  used  for  other  kinds  of  bread ;  some 

were  baked  on  a  pan  (HIl!!?^  •  rhyo^oy:  tartago: 
the  Greek  term  survives  in  the  tajen  of  the  Be- 
douins), the  result  being  similar  to  the  hhvbz  still 
oaed  among  the  latter  people  (Burckhardt*s  NUes, 
i.  58)  or  like  the  Gredc  nxyliyuu,  which  were 
baked  in  dl,  and  eaten  warm  with  honey  (Athen. 
xiT.  55,  p.  646);  such  cakes  appear  to  have  been 
chiefly  used  as  sacred  ofierings  (Lev.  ii.  5,  vi.  14, 
vii.  9;  1  Chr.  xxiii.  29).  A  similar  cooking  uten- 
lil  was  used  by  Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii.  9),  named 

rritt^D  {r^iynyoy),  in  which  she  baked  the  cakes, 

wd  then  emptied  them  out  in  a  heap  (^^^,  not 
pouredj  as  if  it  had  beeii  broth)  before  Amnon. 
A  difibrent  kind  of  bread,  prcbably  resembling  the 
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ftka  of  the  Bedouins,  a  pasiif  substance  (Burok* 
hardt's  Notes,  I  57)  was  prepared  in  a  saucepan, 

•^?^D"'P  {iaxdipoki  craUcula:  frying-pan,  A. 
v.;  none  of  which  meanings  however  correspond 
wiUi  the  etymological  sense  of  the  word,  which  Is 
connected  with  boiling);  this  was  also  reserved  for 
sacred  ofierings  (Lev.  il.  7,  vii.  9).  As  the  above- 
mentioned  kinds  of  bread  (the  Ust  excepted)  were 
thin  and  cri^,  the  mode  of  eating  them  was  by 
breaking  (Lev.  ii.  6;  Is.  Iviii.  7;  Lam.  iv.  4;  Matt 
xiv.  19,  XV.  36,  xxvi.  26 ;  Acts  xx.  11 ;  comp.  Xen. 
Anab.  vii.  3,  §  22,  iprovs  BUicKa)^  whence  the 

term  DH?,  to  break  =  to  give  bread  (Jer.  xvL 
7):  the  pieces  broken  for  consumption  were  called 
KKdffnara  (Matt  xiv.  20;  John  vi.  12).  Obi 
bread  is  described  in  Josh.  ix.  5, 12,  as  crumbled 

(D'*^,v3 :  Aquil.  ii^aBupufi4yos'  »«  frusta  com- 
minuti;  A.  V.  "mouldy,"  following  the  LXX.  iv 
fMTi&y  Kol  fitfipvfi^yos),  a  term  which  is  also  ap- 
plied (1  K.  xiv.  3)  to  a  kind  of  biscuit  which  eaaUj 
crumbled  itcoWvpis'-  "cracknels,"  A.  V.). 

W.  L.  B. 
BREASTPLATE.    [Arms,  p.  161;  High- 
priest,  I.  (2.)  a.] 

♦  BREECHES  (D'^PJ^D :  ircpMncfA^r/etn- 
inalia),  a  kind  of  drawers,  extmding  only  from  the 
loins  to  the  thighs,  worn  by  the  priests  (Ex.  xxviii. 
42,  xxxix.  28;  Lev.  vi.  10,  xvi.  4;  Eb.  xliv.  18; 
comp.  Joseph.  AnL  iii.  7,  §  1-;  Philo,  De  Monarch. 
lib.  IL  c.  5,  0pp.  ii.  225  ed.  Mang.;.  See  Priest, 
Dress.  A. 

BRETHREN  OF  JESUS.    [Brother.] 

BRICK  (^35^,  made  of  whiU  day:  feXly 
Bos'  later;  in  Ez.  iv.  1,  A.  V.  tile).  Herodotus 
(i.  179),  d<»cribing  the  mode  of  building  the  waUs 
of  Babylon,  says  that  the  clay  dug  out  of  the  ditch 
was  made  into  bricks  as  soon  as  it  was  carried  up, 
and  bumt  in  kilns,  KOfjJivoun-  The  bricks  were 
cemented  with  hot  bitumen  {tur<pa\roi),  and  at 
every  thirtieth  row  crates  of  reeds  were  stufifed  in. 
litis  account  agrees  with  the  history  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  Tower  of  ConAision,  in  which  the  build- 
ers used  brick  instead  of  stone,  and  slime  ("^^n : 
tur^a\ros\  for  mortar  ((sen.  xi.  3;  Joseph.  AnL  L 
4,  \  3).  In  the  alluvial  plain  of  Assyria,  both  the 
material  for  bricks  and  the  cement,  which  bubbles 
up  from  the  ground,  and  is  collected  and  exported 
by  the  Arabs,  were  close  at  hand  for  building  pur- 
poses, but  the  Babyknian  bricks  were  more  com- 
monly bumt  in  kilns  than  those  used  at  Nineveh, 
which  are  chiefly  sun-dried  like  the  Egyptian. 
Xenophon  mentions  a  wall  called  the  wall  of  Media, 
not  frur  from  Babyfon,  made  of  burnt  bricks  set  in 
bitumen  {irKlvBois  inrrcus  iv  iur^dXrc^  Ksifxiyats) 
20  feet  wide,  and  100  feet  high.  Also  wother  wall 
of  brick  50  feet  wide  (Diod.  ii.  7,  8,  12;  Xen. 
Anab.  iL  4,  §  12,  iii.  4,  §  11 ;  Nah.  iU.  14;  Uyard, 
Nineveh,  iL  46,  252, 278).  Whife  it  is  needless  to 
inquire  to  what  place,  or  to  whom  the  actual  inven- 
tion of  brick-making  is  to  be  ascribed,  there  is  per- 
haps no  place  in  the  world  more  fitvorable  for  the 
process,  none  in  which  the  remains  of  original  brick 
structures  have  been  more  hugely  used  in  later 
times  for  building  purposes.  The  Babylonian 
bricks  are  usually  from  12  to  13  in.  square,  and 
3^  in.  thick.  (Engli9h  bricks  are  usually  9  in. 
fong,  4^  wide,  2^  thick.)  They  most  of  them  beai 
I  the  name  inscribed  in  canelfoTm  character,  of  Neb 
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■chadn«szar,  whose  buildings,  no  doubt,  replaoed 
those  of  an  earlier  age  (Lajutl,  Nin,  and  Bab.  pp. 
505,  531).  I1iey  thus  possess  more  of  the  charac- 
ter of  tiles  (Ez.  iv.  1).  They  were  sometimes 
gUzed  and  enamelled  with  pattnus  of  various  col- 
ors. Semiramis  is  said  by  Diodorus  to  have  over- 
laid some  of  her  towers  with  surfiu;es  of  enamelled 
brick  bearing  elaborate  designs  (Diod.  ii.  8).  En- 
amelled briclES  have  been  found  at  Nimroud  (Lay- 
ard,  ii.  312).  Pliny  (vii.  56)  says  that  the  Baby- 
lonians used  to  record  their  astronomical  observa- 
tions on  tiles  (coctillbus  laterculis).  He  also,  as 
well  as  Vitruvius,  describes  the  process  of  making 
bricks  at  Rome.  There  were  three  sizes,  (1.)  1^  ft. 
long,  1  ft.  broad;  (2.)  4  (Greek)  palms  long, 
12135  in.  (3.)  5  palms  long,  15-16875  in.  The 
breadth  of  (2.)  and  (3.)  tho  same.    He  my  the 
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Greeks  preferred  brick  walls  in  general  to  gtODe 
(xxxY.  14;  Vitruv.  ii.  3,  8).  Bricks  of  more  than 
3  palms  length  and  of  less  than  1^  palm,  are  men- 
tioned by  the  Taknudists  (Gesen.  s.  v.).  The  Is- 
raelites, in  common  with  other  captives,  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Egyptian  monarchs  in  making  bricks 
and  in  buikling  (Ex.  i.  14,  v.  7).  Kihi-bricks  wen 
not  generally  used  in  Egypt,  but  were  dried  ui  the 
sun,  and  even  without  straw  are  as  firm  as  when 
first  put  up  in  the  reigns  of  the  Amimophs  and 
Thothmes  whose  names  they  bear.  The  usual  di- 
mensions vary  from  20  in.  or  17  in.  to  14^  In. 
long;  8|  in.  to  6^  in.  wide;  and  7  in.  to  4^  in. 
thick.  When  made  of  the  Nile  mud,  or  alluvial 
deposit,  they  required  (as  they  still  require)  straw 
to  prevent  cracking,  but  those  formed  of  clay  taken 
from  the  torrent  beds  on  the  edge  of  the  desert, 


«  8 

Foreign  captives  employed  in  making  bricks  at  Thebes.     (Wilkinson.) 

figi.  1,  2.  Men  retaming  after  canyiog  the  bricks.  Figs.  8, 6.  Taskmastexs.  Figs.  4, 5.  Men  carrying  bricks. 
Figs.  9-13.  Digging  and  mixing  the  clay  or  mud.  Figs.  8, 14.  Making  bricks  with  a  wooden  mould,  df  h. 
Fig.  15.   Fetching  water  from  the  tank,  k.    At  <  the  bricks  (tobl)  are  said  to  be  made  at  Thebes. 


Iiekl  together  without  straw;  and  crude  brick  walls 
had  frequently  the  additional  security  of  a  layer  of 
reeds  and  sticks,  placed  at  intervals  to  act  as  bind- 
ers (Wilkinson,  ii.  194,  smaller  ed. ;  Birch,  Ancient 
Pottery,  i.  14;  oomp.  Her.  i.  179).  Baked  bricks 
however  were  used,  chiefly  in  places  in  contact  with 
water.  They  are  smaller  than  the  sun-dried  bricks 
(Birch,  i.  23).  A  brick-kiln  is  mentioned  as  in 
Egypt  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (xliii.  9).  A  brick 
pyramid  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii.  136)  as  the 
work  of  King  Asychis.  Sesostris  (ii.  138)  is  said 
to  have  employed  his  captives  in  building.  Nu- 
nerous  remains  of  buildings  of  various  kinds  exist. 


constructed  of  sun-dried  bricks,  of  which  many  spec* 
huens  are  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  with  in- 
scriptions indicating  their  date  and  purpose  (Birch, 
i.  11, 17).  Among  the  paintings  at  Thebes,  one 
on  the  tomb  of  Rdkshara,  an  officer  of  the  court  of 
Tliothmes  HI.  (about  1400  b.  c),  represents  the 
enforced  labors  in  brick-making  of  captives,  who 
are  distinguished  from  the  natives  by  the  color  in 
which  they  are  drawn.  Watching  over  the  labor- 
ers are  '*  task-masters,**  who,  armed  with  sticks, 
are  receiving  the  "tale  of  bricks*'  and  uixing  on 
the  work.  The  processes  of  digging  out  the  day, 
of  moulding,  and  of  arrangmg,  are  all  duly  repre- 
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And  thoogh  the  laborers  cannot  bedeter- 

Buned  to  bo  Jews,  jet  the  similaritj  of  Mnployment 

OhMtrates  the  Bible  history  in  a  remarlcable  degree 

(WilkiBHon,  iL  197;  Bin^  i.  19;  see  Aristoph. 

Av.  1133,  Aiy6wTun  irKip9(H^6^t\  Er.  v.  17,  18). 

The  Jews  learned  the  art  of  brick-making  in 

E^Tpt,  and  we  find  the  use  of  the  brick-kiln  in 

David's  time  (2  Sam.  ziL  31),  and  a  compkunt 

made  by  Isaiah  that  the  people  built  altars  of  brick 

instead  of  unhewn  stone  as  the  law  directed  (Is.  \rr. 

3;  Ex.  XX.  25).     [Pottbry.]  H.  W.  P. 

BRIDE,  BRIDEGROOM.     [Marriage.] 

BRIDGE.     The  only  mention  of  a  bridge  hi 

the  Canonical  Scriptures  is  indirectly  in  the  proper 

name  Geshur  (^^^J),  a  district  in  Bashan,  N.  £. 
of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  At  this  place  a  bridge  still 
exists,  called  the  bridge  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  <*  (Ge- 
sso. 4.  v.).  Absalom  was  the  son  of  a  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Geshur  (2  Sam.  iii.  3,  xiii.  37,  xiv.  23, 
3S).  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  renders  ^  gates,**  hi 
Nahum  iL  G,  ^  bridges,**  where,  however,  dykes  or 
weirs  are  to  be  understood,  which  being  burst  by 
inundation,  destroyed  the  walls  of  Nineveh  (Diod. 
iL  27).  Jndas  Maocabseus  is  said  to  have  intended 
lo  make  a  bridge  in  order  to  besiege  the  town  of 
Ossphor  or  Caspis,  situate  near  a  kke  (2  Mac.  xiL 
13).  Josephus  {AnL  v.  1,  §  3),  speaking  of  the 
Jordan  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites, 
says  it  had  never  been  bridged  before,  ovk  KitvKTo 
wp6T€p9w,  as  if  in  his  own  time  bridges  had  been 
made  over  it,  which  under  the  Romans  was  the 
case.     (See  the  notices  below.)     In  Is.  xxxviL  25, 

^  p,  <%  Jor  water  J  is  rendered  by  LXX.  yi^vpw 
ridfifu. 

Permanent  bridges  over  water  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Israelites  in  their  earlier 
times,  but  we  have  frequent  mention  made  of  fords 
aad  of  their  military  importance  (Gen.  xxxiL  22; 
Josh.  iL  7;  Judg.  iiL  28,  vii.  24,  xiL  5;  Is.  xvL 
2).  West  of  the  Jordan  there  are  few  rivers  of 
importance  (Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  8;  Iceland,  p.  284), 
and  perhaps  the  policy  of  the  Jews  may  have  dis- 
eoursged  intercourse  with  neighboring  tribes,  for  it 
seems  unlikely  that  the  skill  of  Solomon's  architects 
was  unable  to  construct  a  bridge. 

Herodotus  (i.  188)  describes  a  bridge  consisting 
of  stone  piers,  with  planks  laid  across,  built  by  Ni- 
tocris,  B.  c.  circ  601),  connecting  the  two  portions 
of  Babylon  (see  Jer.  IL  31,  32,  L  38),  and  Dkxiorus 
speaks  of  an  arched  tunnel  under  the  Euphrates 
(iL  9).  Bridges  of  boats  are  described  also  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  88,  viL  36;  comp.  iEsch.  Pert,  69, 
Aivd^HT/Aos  0X(8/a)t  snd  by  Xenophon  {Anab,  ii. 
4,  $  12).  A  bridge  over  the  Zab,  made  of  wicker- 
work,  oonnecting  stone  piers,  is  described  by  Layard 
(L  199),  a  mode  of  construction  used  also  in  South 
America. 

Though  the  arch  was  known  and  used  in  Egypt 
as  eariy  as  the  15th  century  b.  c.  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
302.  fll,  Birch,  i.  14)  the  liomans  were  the  first 
ooDstmctors  of  arched  bridges.  Tliey  made  bridges 
oirer  the  Jordan  anil  other  rivers  of  Syria,  of  which 
I  stiD  exist  (Stanley,  236 ;  Irby  and  Mangles, 
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90,  91,  92,  142,  143).  A  stone  bridge  over  the 
Jordan,  called  the  Bridge  of  the  daughters  of  Jacob, 
is  mentioned  by  B.  de  la  Brocquit^  a.  d.  1432, 
and  a  portion  of  one  by  Arculf,  a.  d.  700  {Early 
Triw.  in  Pal  8,  300;  Burckhardt,  5y?-ta,  315; 
Robinson,  ii.  441).  The  bridge  {yt^lpa)  connect- 
ing the  Temple  with  the  upper  city,  of  which  Jose> 
phus  speaks  {B.  J.  vi.  6,  §  2,  AnL  xv.  11,  5), 
seems  to  have  been  an  arched  viaduct  (Robinson,  L 
288,  iiL  224).  U.  W.  P. 

BRI£RS>  No  less  than  six  Heb.  words  are 
thus  rendered  in  eleven  passages  of  the  0.  T.  In 
Heb.  vi.  8,  it  represents  ^irovdai.  In  the  8th  chap- 
ter of  Judges  occurs  twice  (v.  7,  16)  the  word 

t2*^J^n3,  which  (he  LXX.  render  by  rcut  Bop- 
miplpL  [Vat.  AfiapKfiytifiy  Bapcucriyeifi],  or  [Alex.] 
BapKOfifiuy^  [Bapa/n|i'ci/t,J  and  the  A.  V.  by 
briers.  This  is  probably  an  incorrect  rendering. 
The  word  properiy  means  a  thresh  uig  machine, 
consbting  of  a  flat,  square,  wooden  board  set  with 
teeth  of  iron,  flint,  or  fragments  of  iron  pyrites, 
which  are  abundant  in  Palestine.  Geeenius  con- 
jectures that  )J)  ^2  was  the  name  (or  pyrites^  finom 
^'y^.f^gw-aoU;  and  hence  that  '*^n"?2  =  rri6- 
tUapyritU  numUa^  jn*)12  (see  Robinson,  ii.  307  )k 

For  P10»  ^^'  ^'  *'  "^  V"^^P»  Ez.  xxviiL 

24,  see  under  Tuor:«s. 
In  £c.  iL  6,  we  read  **  Though  briers  and  thoma 

be  with  thee,**  briers  representing  the  Heb.  D^3^^, 
which  is  explained  by  rebtls  in  the  margin.     I'he 

root  is  ^^5»  ^^^^^  ^  r^ractarius  fuU^  and  the 
rendering  should  be  "  Though  rebellious  men  Uhe 
thorns  be  toUh  thee,'' 

In  Is.  Iv.  13,  we  have  "  instead  of  the  brier  shall 
come  up  the  myrtle-tree,**  the  Heb.  word  for  brier 

being  '^^'^^j  tirpdd:  K6yu(a:  vrtica.  K6wCa 
b  a  strong-smelling  pkuit  of  the  endive  kind,  Jiea- 
bane^  Jnula  helenium,  Linn.  (Arist.  //.  A.  iv.  8, 

28;    Dk)sc  uL   126).     The  Peshito  has   ]jL 

satureia^  savory,  wild  thyme.  Thymus  serjyyUum^  a 
plant  growing  in  great  abundance  in  the  desert  of 
Sinai  according  to  Buckhardt  {Syr.  ii.).  Gesenius 
rtgects  both  flea- bana  and  wild  thyme  on  etymolog 
i<»I  grounds,  and  prefSers  urtica^  nettle,  consider 

ing  "T^^?  to  be  a  compound  of  ^'^w,  tisst/,  and 

"T^^,  punxU.  He 'also  notices  the  opinion  of 
Ewald  {Gram.  Oil.  p.  520)  that  Sinapi  aUnan^ 
the  white  mustard,  is  the  plant  meant 

In  Is.  V.  6,  we  hare  mentk>n  of  briers  and  thorns 
as  springing  up  in  desolated  and  wasted  knds;  and 

here  the  Hebrew  word  is  "^^^K^,  from  root  '^f^^f 
riffuU,  horruit  [Adamant]  (comp.  Is.  vii.  23,  24, 

25,  ix.  18,  and  xxxiL  13.     in  Is.  x.  17,  xxvu.  4, 

n^D^  is  used  metaphorically  for  men.  The 
LXX.  in  several  of  these  passages  have  tiKayda\ 
in  one  x<^pTOj,  in  another  AypoMrris  ^fipd. 

Palestloo  must  always  have  passed  this  way.  See 
OBSHira.  H. 

b  *  The  eminent  Hebraist,  Professor  Dietrich  of 

Marburg,  treats  of  the  subject  of  this  articlo  under  th« 

Though  eomparatively  modem.  It  no  doubt  I  head  of  Donun-  und  Disutnamen  (pp.  85-68)  in  his 

I  where  a  bridge  stood  in  the  earliest  times,  since    Abhnndlun^en  /Ur  Semilische  Wortforschung  (Leipslg, 

BBoeh  ti  the  traflic  and  trarel  between  Damascus  and  { 1344).  11 


o  •  This  bridge  spans  the  Jordan,  between  the  WiUk 
Ukd  the  lake  of  Galilee,  and  Is  called  Tt*r  Btnat  Ya'- 
kU>,  "  Bi<4^  of  Jacob's  daughters  '*  (Robinson,  Phys. 
a^of^.  p.  156).    It  is  60  paces  long,  and  has  4  pointed 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  etymology  or  usage  by 

irhich  we  can  identify  the  "^^P^  with  any  partic- 
ular species  of  prickly  or  thorny  plant.  Possibly 
it  is  a  general  term  for  the  very  numerous  plants 
of  this  character  which  are  found  in  the  unculti- 
vated lands  of  the  East  W.  D. 

BRIGANDINE.  The  Hebrew  word  thus 
rendered  in  Jer.  xlvi.  4,  li.  3  (V"JP,  nry^: 
0c6pa|:  hrica)  is  closely  connected  with  that 
(^l^^l^,  shirydn)  which  is  elsewhere  translated 
"coat  of  mail "  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5,  38),  and  "haber- 
gt-on*'  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  14;  Neh.  iv.  16  [10]). 
[Akms,  p.  161  a.]  Mr.  Wedgwood  {DicL  of  Kng. 
iLty/ii,  8.  V.)  says  it  "  was  a  kind  of  scale  armor, 
also  called  Briganders,  ftom  being  worn  by  the 
light  troops  called  Brigands.*'  The  following  ex- 
amples will  illustrate  the  usage  of  the  word  in  Old 
English :  "  The  rest  of  the  armor  for  his  body,  he 
had  put  it  on  before  in  his  tent,  which  was  a  Si- 
cilian cassocke,  and  vpon  that  a  btngandine  made 
of  many  foldes  of  canuas  with  oylet^ioles,  which 
was  gotten  among  the  spoiles  at  the  battell  of 
Issus"  (North's  Plutarch,  Alex.  p.  735,  ed.  1695). 

"Hym  sdfe  with  the  Duke  of  Buckyngham  stode 
harnessed  in  olde  euil-fauoured  BrigamUrs  "  (Hdl, 
'Kdw.  v.,  fol.  15  6,  ed.  1650).  The  forms  brigan- 
kUlU  and  brigntUine  also  occur.  W.  A.  W. 

BRIMSTONE  (ri^"l«f^,"  gophrWii  Buoi^i 
miphur).  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  He- 
brew word  which  occurs  several  times  in  the  Bible 
\b  correctly  rendered  "  brimstone;  *'  ^  this  meaning 
is  fully  corroborated  by  the  old  versions.  The  word 
is  very  frequently  associated  with  "fire:"  "ITie 
I^rd  rained  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  brimstone 
and  fire  out  of  heaven "  (Gen.  xix.  24) ;  see  also 
Ps.  xi.  6 ;  £z.  xxxviii.  22.  In  Job  xviii.  15,  and 
Is.  XXX.  33,  "brimstone"  occurs  alone,  but  no 
doubt  in  a  sense  similar  to  that  in  the  foregoing 
passages,  namely,  as  a  synonymous  expression  with 
lightning,  as  has  been  obseived  by  Le  Clere  (Dip- 
$frt.  de  Sodoma  tubversione^  Coromentario  [in] 
Pentateuch,  acljecta,  §  iv.),  Michaelis,  Kosenmiiller, 
and  other8.<^  There  is  a  peculiar  sulphurous  odor 
which  is  occasionally  percei\'ed  to  accompany  a 
thunder-storm ;  the  ancients  draw  particular  atten- 
tion to  it:  see  Pliny  {N,  H.  xxxv.  15),  "  Fulmina 
ac  fVilgura  quoque  sulphuris  odorem  habent; "  Sen- 
eca ( 0.  no^.  ii.  53),  and  Persius  (Sat.  ii.  24,  25). 
Hence  the  expression  in  the  Sacreid  writings  "  fire 
and  brimstone  "  to  denote  a  stonn  of  thunder  and 
lightning.  The  stream  of  brimstone  in  Is.  xxx.  33 
is,  no  doubt,  as  Lee  {H^.  Lex.  p.  123)  has  well 
expressed  it,  "  a  rushing  stream  of  lightning." 

From  Deut.  xxix.  23,  "  the  whole  land  thereof 
is  brimstone like  the  overthrow  of  Sod- 
om," it  would  appear  that  native  sulphur  itself  b 
alluded  to  (see  also  Is.  xxxiv.  9).  Sulphur  is  found 
at  tlie  present  time  in  diflferent  parts  of  Palestine, 
but  in  the  greatest  abundance  on  the  borders  of 
the  Dead  S&u    "  We  {dcked  up  pieces,"  says  Dr. 


a  Probably  allied  to  *^pb,  a  general  name  for  such 
trees  as  abound  with  rednous  Inflammable  exudations ; 
hence  H^'^CJ,  "Bulphur,"  as  being  very  combus- 
tible.   See  the  Lexicons  of  Parkhuist  and  Gesenius, 
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Robinson  (Bib.  Re*,  ii.  221),  "as  large  as  a  iril- 
nut  near  the  northern  shore,  and  the  Arabs  said  It 
was  found  in  the  sea  near  'Ain  eUFethkhah  in 
lumps  as  large  as  a  man's  fist:  they  find  it  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  make  from  it  their  own  gun- 
powder." See  Irby  and  Mangles  ( TrareU^  p.  453), 
Burckhardt  (Travels,  p.  894),  who  obsenres  that 
the  Arabs  use  sulphur  in  diseases  of  their  camels, 
and  Shaw  (Travels, u.  159).  There  are  hot  sul- 
phurous springs  on  the  eastern  coast  at  the  ancient 
Callirrhoti  (Irby  and  Mangles,  Trac.  p.  467,  and 
Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  ii.  222). 

The  pieces  of  sulphur,  varying  in  sise  from  a  nut- 
meg to  a  small  hen*s  egg,  which  travellers  pick  up 
on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  have,  in  all  proba- 
bility, been  disintegrated  ftom  the  adjacent  lime- 
stone or  volcanic  rocks  and  washed  up  on  the  shores; 
Sulphur  was  much  used  by  the  Gredis  and  Romans 
in  their  religious  purifications  (Juv.  ii.  157 ;  Plm. 
xxxv.  15):  hence  the  Greek  word  duov,  lit.  "the 
divine  thing,"  was  employed  to  express  this  sub- 
stance. Sulphur  is  £6und  nearly  pure  in  difiereoi 
parts  of  the  worid,  and  generally  in  volcanic  dis- 
tricts; it  exists  in  combination  with  metals  and  in 
various  sulphates;  it  is  y«ry  combustible,  and  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  matches, 
(fee.  Pliny  (L  c.)  says  one  kind  of  sulphur  was 
employed  "  ad  ellychiUa  conficienda."       W.  H. 

•  BRING.  "  To  bring  a  person  on  his  way  " 
or  "journey  "  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  in  the  sense  of 
to  conduct  or  accompany  him,  for  a  paii  or  the 
whole  of  the  distance,  often  with  the  associated 
idea  of  fitting  him  out  with  the  necessary  supplies 

(n*^tt7  :  evfurpow^fiiTM,  vpoir4fiirw:  deduco^pro^ 
miito;  Gen.  xviii.  16;  Acts  xv.  3,xxi.  5;  Rom.  xv. 
24;  1  (>)r.  xvi.  6;  2  Cor.  i.  16;  Ht  iiL  13;  8 
John  6).  A. 

*  BROIDER.  See  Embroiderer.  In 
many  modem  editions  of  the  A.  V.,  broidered  in 
1  Tim.  ii.  9  —  "  not  with  broidered  hair  "  —  is  a 
corruption  of  broided,  the  rendering  of  the  ed.  of 
1611  and  other  early  editions.  Br^ed  is  an  old 
form  of  braided.  The  maiginal  rendering  it 
^t plaited; "  Gr.  iy  irK^yfuuny;  Vulg.  in  torUs 
critdbus.  A. 

BROOK.  Four  Hebrew  words  are  thus  ren- 
dered in  the  0.  T. 

L  pn>',  dpliik  (Ps.  xlii.  1  [2]),  which  properly 
denotes  a  violent  torrent,  sweeping  through  a  moun- 
tain gorge.  It  occurs  only  in  the  poetical  books, 
and  is  derived  from  a  root  dphaJt,  signifying  "  to 
be  strong."  Elsewhere  it  is  rendered  "stream," 
"channel,"  "river." 

2.  •n*'^S%  yidr  (Is.  xix.  6,  7,  8,  xxiiL  3, 10),  an 
Egyptian  word,  generally  applied  to  the  Nile,  or  to 
the  canals  by  which  Egypt  was  watered.  The  only 
exceptions  to  this  usage  are  found  in  Dan.  xii.  5, 
6,7. 

3.  bD^D,  mkdl  (2  Sam.  xvii.  20),  which  oe- 
curs  but  once,  and  then,  according  to  the  most 
probable  coi\jecture,  signifies  a  "rivulet,"  or  smaU 
stream  of  water.     The  et}Tnology  of  the  word  is 


h  From  A.  S.,  brennanj  ^  to  burn,"  and  $ton4, 
c  See  the  different  expluiation  of  Uengstenberg  (Ps. 
xi.  6),  who  maintaiiis,  contrary  to  all  reason,  that 
SodoDi  and  Oomomh  were  destroyed  by  "a  litem 
raining  of  brimstone.". 
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ibflcurB.      riie    Tai^m    erroneously  rendera    it 
»•  Jordan/' 

4.  ^n^,  nackal,  a  term  applied  both  to  the 
dry  torrent- bed  (Num.  xxi.  12;  Judg.  xvi.  4)  and 
to  the  torrent  itself  (1  K.  xvii.  3).  It  corresponds 
with  the  Arabic  wddy^  the  Greek  x^^M^povs,  the 
Italian  Jtutnara,  and  the  Indian  nullah.  For  fur- 
ther information,  see  River.  W.  A.  W. 

BROTHER  (n^ :  ia€\4>6s).  The  Hebrew 
word  is  used  in  various  senses  in  the  0.  T.,  as  (1.) 
Any  kinsman,  and  not  a  mere  brother;  e.  g.  nephew 
(Gen.  xiv.  16,  xiiL  8),  husband  (Cant.  iv.  9).  (2.) 
One  of  the  same  tribe  (2  Sam.  zix.  12).  (3.)  Of 
the  same  people  (Ex.  ii.  11),  or  even  of  a  cognate 
people  (Num.  xx.  14).  (4.)  An  afly  (Am.  i.  9). 
(6.)  Any  friend  (Job  vi.  15).  (6.)  One  of  the  same 
^aSce  (1  K.  ix.  13).  (7.)  A  feUow  man  (Lev.  xix. 
17).  (8.)  Metaphorically  of  any  similarity.  It  is  a 
very  favorite  (Mental  metaphor,  as  in  Job  xxx.  29, 
"  1  am  become  a  brother  to  the  jackals  *'  ((keen. 
f.  v.). 

The  word  &8cX^^f  has  a  similar  range  of  mean- 
ings in  the  K.  T.,  and  is  also  used  for  a  disciple 
(Matt.  XXV.  40,  <ftc.);  a  fellow-worker,  as  in  St 
Paul's  J^pp.  passim;  and  especially  a  Christian. 
Indeed,  we  see  finom  the  Acts  that  it  was  by  this 
name  that  Christians  usually  spoke  <^  each  other. 
The  name  Christian  was  merely  used  to  describe 
them  olyectively,  i.  e.  from  the  Pagan  point  of 
view,  as  we  see  from  the  places  where  it  occurs, 
namely,  Acta  [xi.  26],  xxvi.  28,  and  1  Pet  iv. 
16. 

The  Jewish  schools  distinguish  between  "bro- 
tlier  '*  and  *^ neighbor;  ^'  <*  broths  *'  meant  an  Is- 
raelite by  blood,  "  neighbor  "  a  proselyte.  They 
allowed  neither  title  to  the  Gentiles;  but  (Christ 
and  the  Apostles  extended  the  name  **  brother  *'  to 
all  Christians,  and  "  neighbor  "  to  all  the  world, 
1  Cor.  V.  11;  Luke  x.  29,  30  (Ughtfoot,  Hor. 
Utbr.  ad  MaU.  v.  22). 

We  must  now  briefly  touch  on  the  difficult  and 
interesting  question  as  to  who  were  «  the  brethren 
of  the  Lord,"  and  pass  in  review  the  theories  re- 
specting them.  And  first  we  would  observe  that  in 
arguing  at  all  against  their  being  the  reed  brethren 
of  Jesus,  fiir  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
assumed  indefiniteness  of  meaning  attached  to  the 
word  "  brother  "  in  Scripture.  In  all  the  adduced 
cases  it  will  be  seen  that,  when  the  word  is  used  in 
any  but  its  proper  sense,  the  context  prevents  the 
possibility  of  conflision ;  and  indeed  in  the  only  two 
exceptional  instances  (not  metaphorical),  namely, 
those  in  which  Lot  and  Jacob  are  respectively 
called  "brothers"  of  Abraham  and  Laban,  the 
word  is  only  extended  so  far  as  to  mean  "  nephew; " 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  these  excep- 
tions are  quoted  fix)m  a  single  book,  seventeen  cen- 
turies earlier  than  the  gospels.  If  then  the  word 
"  brethren,"  as  repeatedly  applied  to  James,  Ac., 
really  mean  "  cousins  "  or  "  kinsmen,"  it  will  be 
the  OfUy  instance  of  such  an  application  in  which 
no  data  are  given  to  correct  the  laxity  of  meanuig. 
Again,  no  r^y  parallel  case  can  be  quoted  6t>m 
iie  N.  T.,  except  in  merely  rhetorical  and  tropical 
passages;  whereas  when  "nephews"  are  meant 
they  are  ahroys  specified  as  such,  as  in  €ol.  iv.  10; 
AcU  xxiii.  16  (Kitto,  The  Apostles,  (te.,  p.  165 
ft.).    There  is  therefore  no  adequate  warrant  in  the 
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language  alone,  to  take  "brethren"  as  meaning 
"  relatives; "  and  therefore  the  a  priori  presump 
tion  is  in  finror  of  a  literal  acceptation  of  the  term. 
We  have  dwelt  the  more  strongly  on  this  point, 
because  it  seems  to  have  been  far  too  easily  assumed 
that  no  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  mere 
fiict  of  their  being  invariably  called  Christ^s  breth- 
ren; whereas  this  consideration  akme  goes  &r  to 
prove  that  they  really  were  so. 

There  are,  however,  three  traditions  respecting 
them.  They  are  first  mentioned  (Matt  xiii.  56) 
in  a  manner  which  would  certainly  lead  an  un- 
biased mind  to  conclude  that  they  were  our  lord's 
uterine  brothers.  "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ? 
is  not  his  mother  called  Mary  ?  and  his  brethren 
Junes,  and  Joses,  and  Judas,  and  Simon  ?  and  his 
sisterSy  are  they  not  all  with  us?  "  But  since  we 
find  that  there  was  a  "  Mary,  the  mother  of  James 
and  Joses  "  (Matt  xvii.  56),  and  that  a  "James 
and  Judas  ( ?)  "  were  sons  of  AJphsus  (Luke  vi.  15, 
16),  the  most  general  tradition  is  —  I.  Hiat  they 
were  all  our  Lord's  first  cousins,  the  sons  of  Al- 
phseus  (or  Clopas  —  not  Cleopas,  see  Alford,  Gr. 
Test,  Matt  x.  3)  and  Mary,  the  sister  of  the  Vir- 
gin. This  tradition  is  accepted  by  Papias,^  Jerome 
{Cat.  Script.  Ecc.  2),  Augustine,  and  the  I^tin 
(Hiurcfa  generally,  and  is  now  the  one  most  com- 
monly received.  Yet  there  seem  to  be  overwhelm- 
ing arguments  against  it:  for  (1.)  The  reasoning 
entirely  depends  on  three  very  doubtful  assumptions, 
namely,  (a.)  That  "his  mother's  siqter"  (John  xix. 
25)  must  be  in  apposition  with  "  Mary,  the  wi£p 
of  Cleophas,"  which  would  be  improbable,  if  only  on 
the  ground  that  it  supposes  two  sisters  to  ha\'e  had 
the  same  name,  a  supposition  substantiated  by  no 
parallel  cases  [Wieseler  (comp.  Mark  xv.  40)  thinks 
that  Salome,  the  wife  of  Zebedee,  is  intended  by 
"his  mother's  sister"],  {b.)  That  "Mary,  the 
mother  of  Junes,"  vras  ihe  wife  of  Alphsens,  t.  e. 
that  the  James  intended  is  *Ic&c«iBos  6  'AX4>a/ou. 
(c.)  That  Cleophas,  or  more  correctly  Clopas,  whose 
wife  Mary  was,  is  identical  with  Alpheeus;  which 
may  be  the  case,  although  it  camiot  be  proved. 
(2.)  If  his  cousins  were  meant,  it  would  be  signally 
untrue  that  "  neither  did  his  brethren  believe  on 
hhn  "  (John  vii.  5  ff.),  for  in  all  probability  three 
out  of  the  four  (namdy,  James  the  I^ess,  Matthew  (or 
Levi),  and  Jude,  the  brother  (?)  of  James)  were 
actual  Apostles.  We  do  not  see  how  this  objection 
can  be  removed.  (3.)  It  is  quite  unaccountable 
that  these  "  brethren  of  the  Lord,"  if  they  were 
only  his  cousins,  should  be  always  mentioned  in 
conjunction  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  never  with 
their  own  mother  Mary,  who  was  both  alive  and  in 
constant  attendance  on  our  Lord.  (4.)  They  are 
generaUy  spoken  of  as  distinct  from  the  Apostles; 
see  Acts  L  14;  1  Cor.  ix.  5;  and  Jude  (17)  seems 
to  cleariy  imply  that  he  himself  was  not  an  Apostle. 
It  seems  to  us  that  these  four  objections  are  quite 
adequate  to  set  aside  the  very  slight  grounds  for 
identifying  the  "  brethren  of  the  Lord  "  with  the 
"sons  of  Alphaeus." 

II.  A  second  tradition  accepted  by  Hilary. 
Epiphanius,  and  the  Greek  fathers  generally,  makes 
them  the  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage  with 
a  certain  Escha  or  Salome  of  the  tribe  of  Judah; 
indeed  Epiphanius  {HcBi'es.  xxix.  §  4)  e\-en  men- 
tions the  supposed  order  of  birth  of  the  four  sons  and 
two  daughters.    But  Jerome  ( Com,  in  Matt.  xii.  49 ) 


o  *  N(it  the  primitive  bishop  of  this  name,  of  Uierap- 
/Ub,  bat  a  medJseval  namesake  who  lived  in  the  Uth 


centoxy.  Prof.  Ughtfoot  (on  GtUat.  p.  369J  has  polntMt 
out  this  slip  of  the  writer.  fi. 
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fllighU  this  as  a  mere  conjecture,  borrowed  fW>in  the 
«*  deliramenta  Apocryphorum/'  and  Origen  says 
that  it  was  taken  from  the  Gospel  of  St  Peter. 
The  only  shadow  of  ground  for  Us  possibility  is  the 
apparent  difference  of  age  between  Joseph  and  the 
Vii^. 

III.  They  are  assumed  to  have  been  the  offtpring 
of  a  levirate  marriage  between  Joseph  and  the  wife 
of  his  deceased  brother  Clopas.  But  apart  from  all 
evidence,  it  is  obviously  idle  to  examine  so  arbitrary 
an  assumption. 

The  arguments  agairui  their  being  the  sons  of 
the  Virgin  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  are  founded 
on  —  (1.)  The  almost  constant  tradition  of  her 
ikfiTopBtplo'  St.  Basil  {Serm.  de  S,  Nativ.)  even 
recoros  astory  that  "  Zechary  was  slain  by  the  Jews 
between  the  porch  and  the  altar  "  for  af^ining  her 
to  be  a  Viipn  a/lei'^  as  well  as  before  the  birth  of 
her  most  holy  Son  (Jer.  Taylor,  DucL  DulnL  II.  3, 
4).  Still  the  tradition  was  nut  universal:  it  was 
denied,  for  instance,  by  large  numbers  called  Anti- 
dioomarianitffi  and  Helvidiani.  To  quote  £z.  xliv. 
%  as  any  argument  on  the  question  is  plainly  ab- 
surd. (2.)  On  the  fact  that  on  the  cross  Christ 
commended  his  mother  to  the  care  of  SL  John ; 
but  this  is  easily  explicable  on  the  ground  of  his 
brethren's  apparent  disbelief  in  Him  at  that  time, 
though  they  seem  to  have  been  converted  very  soon 
afterwards.  (3.)  On  the  identity  of  their  names 
with  those  of  the  sons  of  Alphieus.  This  argument 
loses  all  weight,  when  we  remember  the  constant 
recurrence  of  names  in  Jewish  families,  and  the  ex- 
treme commonness  of  these  particular  names.  In 
the  N.  T.  alone  there  may  be  at  least  five  contem- 
porary Jameses,  and  several  Judes,  not  to  mention 
the  21  Simons,  17  Joses,  and  16  Judes  mentioned 
by  Josephus. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  arguments /or  their  being 
oiu>  Lord's  uterine  brothers  are  numerous,  and, 
taJben  collectively^  to  an  unprgudiced  mind  almost 
Irresistible,  although  singly  they  are  open  to  objec- 
tions: e.  g.  (1.)  The  word  irpm-6TOKo$  vUs,  Lulce 
ii.  7.  (2.)  Matt.  i.  25,  ovk  iylvmiTKtp  ahr^v  m 
o?  ircKcv,  K.  T.  X>,  to  which  Alford  justly  remarks. 
Duly  one  meaning  could  have  been  attached  but  for 
preconceived  theories  about  the  iLtnmpBtvla.  (3.) 
The  general  tone  of  the  gospels  on  the  sul^ject, 
since  they  are  consUmtly  spoken  of  vnth  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  with  no  shadow  <^  a  hint  that  they  were 
not  her  own  children  (Blatt  xii.  46 ;  Mark  iii.  31, 
d^.).  It  can,  we  think,  hardly  be  denied  that  any 
one  of  these  arguments  is  singly-stronger  than  those 
produced  on  the  other  side. 

To  sum  up  then,  we  have  seen  (I.)  that  "the 
brethren  of  the  Lord  "  could  hardly  have  been  iden- 
tical with  the  sons  of  Alphieus,  and  (IL)  that  we 
have  no  grounds  for  supposing  them  to  have  been 
the  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  previous,  or  (III.)  a  levi- 
rate marriage;  that  the  arguments  in  &vorof  thdr 
being  actmd  brothers  oi  our  Lord  are  cogent,  and 
that  the  tradition  on  the  other  side  is  not  suffi- 
ciently weighty  or  unanimous  to  set  them  aside. 
Finally,  this  tradition  of  the  perpetual  viiginity  of 
the  mother  of  our  Lord  (which  any  one  piay  bold, 
if  he  will,  as  one  of  the  "  pie  credibilia,'*  Jer.  Tay- 
lor, DucL  Dub.  II.  3,  6)  is  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  general  error  on  the  inferiority  of  the  wedded 
to  the  virgin  state:  Scripture  in  no  way  requires 
us  to  believe  it,  and  since  Mary's  previous  viiginity 
is  alone  requisite  to  the  Gospel  narrative,  we  must 
r^ard  it  as  a  question  of  mere  curiosity.  [Jam  es  ; 
/ofiss;   JuuF.*]      (Pearson,   On  iht  Creeds  Art. 
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m.  and  notes;  Kuinod  and  Alford  on  Matt,  ifil 
56;  Dghtfoot,  Hor.  Htbr.  Matt.  v.  22,  <&c.,  Ac). 

F.  W.  F. 

•  On  this  question  of  **  the  brethren  of  the  Ixnd,*' 
Dr.  Lange  maintains  the  cousin-theory,  but  with  a 
peculiar  modification.  He  derives  the  cousinship 
not  from  the  mothers  (the  two  Marys  bong  sisters), 
but  from  the  fathers  (Clopas  or  Alphseus  and  Joseph 
being  brothers).  See  his  Bibelwerk^  L  201,  and 
Dr.  Schaff 's  Trandattotty  p.  255.  Professor  Light- 
foot  thinks  the  words  on  the  cross,  *>'■  Woman,  be- 
hold thy  son,"  said  of  John  the  Evangelist,  are 
decisive,  as  showing  that  the  mother  of  Jesus  had 
no  sons  of  her  own,  and  hence  according  to  his  view 
"  the  brethren  "  must  have  been  sons  of  Joseph  by 
a  former  marriage  {St.  PauPt  Ep.  to  the  GaloL^  pp. 
241-275).  Of  these  two  expbuiations  (the  cousin- 
theory  being  regarded  as  out  of  the  question)  Dr. 
Schaff  (on  Lange,  pp.  256-360,  where  he  has  a  fiiU 
note)  prefers  the  latter,  partly  as  agreeing  better 
with  the  apparent  age  of  Joseph,  the  husband  of 
Mary  (who  disappears  so  early  from  the  history), 
and  also  with  tbs  age  of  the  broUiers  who  wem  at 
times  to  have  exereised  a  sort  of  eldersliip  over 
Jesus  (comp.  Mark  iii.  31  and  John  vii.  3  fifl). 
Undoubtedly  the  view  adopted  in  the  foregoing 
article,  that  Jesus  had  brothers  who  were  the  sons 
of  Mary,  is  the  one  which  an  unforced  exegesis  re- 
quires; and,  as  to  the  fiict  of  the  Saviour's  com-* 
mitting  the  mother  in  his  last  moments  to  the  care 
<^  John,  which  this  view  is  said  to  make  irreoon- 
concilable  with  "  the  claims  of  filial  piety,"  if  Mary 
had  sous  of  her  own,  it  is  not  easy  in  point  of  prin- 
ciple to  make  out  the  material  dlfTerence  (affirmed 
by  those  who  suppose  a  previous  marriage  of  Josq^h) 
between  such  claims  of  her  own  sons  and  those  of 
st^>-eons. .  ^*  The  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary," 
says  the  late  Prof.  Edwards,  ^  is  inferred  from  bUf 
a  verse  (Matt.  i.  25),  which  by  natural  implication 
teaches  the  direct  contrary."  This  question  is 
brought  up  again  under  James.  H. 

•  BRUIT,  Jer.  x.  22;  Nah.  iii.  19,  is  used  in 
the  sense,  now  obsolete,  of  "  report,"  "  tidings." 
The  A.  V.  in  the  passages  referred  to  foUows  the 
(Genevan  version.  A. 

BUBASTIS.      [PlBESETTT.] 

•  BUCKLER.     [Aims,  U.  5;  Shield.] 

BUK'KI  C*p2  [contracted  for  =^nj|^2;  sea 
tn/ra] :  Bo/cki;  [Alex.]  B»«rcu;  [Vat  B«c,  B«Kai:] 
Bocd).  1.  Son  of  Abishua  and  father  of  Uzzi, 
fifth  fix>m  Aaron  in  the  line  of  the  high-priests  in 
1  Chr.  V.  31,  vi.  36  (vi.  6,  51,  A.  V.),  and  in  the 
genealogy  of  Ezra,  Ezr.  vii.  4,  and  1  Esdr.  viii.  2, 
where  he  is  called  Bokk^^  Boccas,  which  is  cor- 
rupted to  BoRiTii,  2  F^r.  i.  2.  Whether  Bukki 
ever  filled  the  office  of  high-priest,  we  are  not  in- 
formed in  Scripture.  Epiphanius  in  his  list  of  the 
ancestors  of  Jehoiada,  whom  he  fitncifuUy  supposes 
to  be  brother  of  £l\jah  tlie  Tishbite,  omits  both 
Bukki  and  Abishua  {Adceis.  Melchkedec.  iii.). 
Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  1,  §  3)  expressly  says  that  all 
of  Aaron's  line  I)etween  Joseph  (AbiiJiua)  the  high- 
priest,  and  Zadok  who  was  made  high-priest  in  the 
reign  of  David,  were  private  persons  (i5i«T€i;<rovT€s) 
i.  €.  not  high- priests,  and  mentions  by  name  "  Bukki 
the  son  of  Joseph  the  high-priest,"  as  the  first  of 
those  who  lived  a  private  life,  while  the  pontifical 
dignity  was  in  the  house  of  Ithamar.  But  in  v. 
11,  §  5,  Josephus  says  as  expressly  that  Abishua  (there 
called  Abiezer)  having  received  the  bigh-f  riesthood 
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ftom  hb  fiither  PhinehaB,  tnnsmittod  it  to  his  own 
•on  Bukki,  who  wu  succeeded  by  Uzzi,  after  wliom 
it  passed  to  £11.  We  may  conclude  therefore  that 
Josephus  had  no  more  means  of  knowing  for  certain 
who  were  high-priests  between  Phinehas  and  Eli, 
than  we  have,  and  may  adopt  the  opinion,  which  is 
&r  the  most  probable,  that  there  was  no  high-priest 
between  them,  unless  perhaps  Abishua.  For  an 
aooount  of  the  absurd  fiuicies  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
statements  of  Christian  writers  relative  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  high-priests  at  this  period,  see  Sd- 
den,  de  Succtu.  m  PonHf.  Hebr, ;  also  Oeneabg, 
nfour  Lord,  ch.  x.  A.  C.  H. 

2.  {Batcxip  [y*^  -X«p]}  ^^^'  BoKKi'-  BoecL) 
Son  of  JogU,  «« prince"  l^^W}")  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  one  of  the  ten  men  chosen  to  apportion  the 
land  of  Canaan  between  the  tribes  (Nmn.  zxziv.  22). 

BUKKI'AH  (J^n^pa  \yoatting  from  Jtko- 
roA],  Bukkijahu:  BovkIos  [Vat.  -jcci-];  Alex.  Bote- 
jciflUf  [KoKKiasi]  Bocciau\  a  Kohathlte  Levite,of 
the  sons  of  Heman,  one  of  the  musicians  in  the 
Temple,  the  leader  of  the  sixth  band  or  course  in 
the  service  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4, 13). 

BUL.    [Months,] 

BULL,  BULLOCK,  tenns  nssd  synony- 
mously with  ox,  oxen,  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  several  Hebrew  words.  [See  Ox.] 
Twice  in  the  N.  T.  as  the  rendering  of  rovpost  Ueb. 
ix.  13,  X.  4. 

*^72^  ^  properiy  a  generic  name  for  homed  cat- 
tle when  of  full  age  and  fit  for  the  plough.  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  va^ously  rendered  tnulock  (Is.  Ixv. 
25),  WW  (£z.  iv.  15),  oxen  (Gen.  xii.  16).     Hence 

hi  Deut  xxi.  8,  "^fja  ^^1  i»  «  heifer;  Ex. 

xxix.  1,  "^i^^"]^  "l^j  «  ywny  ifuUock;  and  in 

Uen.  xvili.  7,  shnply  "^iJli"]?!*  rendered  a  calf 
in  A.  v.     It  is  derived  from  an  unused  root, 

1(23,  to  cleave,  hence  to  plough,  as  in  Latin  ar- 
mentum  \b  aramentum. 

nStr  differs  from  ^^l^  in  the  same  way  as 

ntr^  a  iheep,  from  ^SV,  a  /odb  of  sheep.  It  is 
a  generic  name,  but  ahnost  always  signifies  one 
head  of  homed  cattle,  without  distinction  of  age  or 
sex.    It  is  very  seldom  used  collectively.     The 

Chaldee  form  of  the  word,  *^  VH,  occurs  in  Ezr.  vi. 
9,  17,  vil.  17;  Dan.  iv.  25,  <jkc.;  and  Plutarch 
(SulL  c.  17)  says  eitp  ol  *olvucfs  riiy  fiovy  tea- 
kovet.    It  is  probably  the  same  word  as  ravpos, 

taurui.  Germ,  itier,  Engl,  iteer.    The  root  "t^tT 

is  not  used,  but  the  Arab,  s  Lj;  ezcHavU  pukerem, 

is  a  very  natural  derivation  of  the  word. 

/JT?*  '^f^?»  «  calf  male  or  female,  prep- 
erly  of  the  frit  year,  derived,  as  Gesenius  thinks, 
from  an  iEthiopic  word  signifying  fettu,  embryo, 

pullue,  caiuUu,  while  others  derive  it  from  ^J^t 
vokit,  rotavit,  festinaviL  The  word  is  used  of  a 
trained  heifer  (Hos.  x.  11),  of  one  giving  milk  (b. 
rii.  21,  22),  of  one  used  in  ploughing  (Judg.  xiv. 
18),  and  of  one  three  years  old  (Gen.  xv.  9).     Al- 
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a  Tbe  *'  princes  "  are  only  specified  to  seven  tribes 
3Vt  of  the  t«n :  not  to  Jodah,  Simeon,  or  Bw^tamin. 


most  synonymous  with  <)^  is  *^5,  the  latter  sig- 
nifying generally  a  young  bull  of  two  years  okl, 
though  hi  one  instance  (Judg.  vi.  25)  possibly  a 
bull  of  se\-en  years  okl.  It  is  the  customary  term 
for  bulls  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  hence  b  used  met- 
aphorically  in  Hos.  xiv.  2,  «*8o  will  we  render,  <  as 
bullocks,'  our  lips." 

There  are  four  or  five  passages  in  whieh  the  word 
D'*naK  is  used  for  bulk.  It  b  the  plural  of  "T^SlW, 
strong,  whence  its  use.  See  Ps.  xxii.  12,  L  13,  hviii 
30;  Is.xxxiv.7;  Jer.  1.  11. 

All  tbe  above  words  refer  to  domesticated  cattle, 
which  formed  of  oki,  as  now,  an  important  part  of 
thewealth  of  the  peopb  of  Palestine.     In  Is.  li.  20 

the  word  S*^i^  occurs,  and  b  rendered  ^  wikl  bull/* 
but  "  wiW  ox  "  hi  Deut  xiv.  5.  The  LXX.  have 
<revT?iloy  in  the  former  passage  and  6pvya  in  the 
Utter.  It  was  possibly  one  of  the  biger  species  of 
antelope,  and  took  its  name  from  its  svrifiness  — 

the  Arabic  ^U  bemg  cur$u  anteveriU,  The  An- 
telope Oryx  of  Linnsus  b  indigenous  in  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  Persia.  Dr.  Robinson  mentions  lai^ 
herds  of  black  and  almost  hairless  bufEdoes  as  stUl 
existing  in  Palestine,  and  these  may  be  the  animal 
indicated  (iu.  396).  W.  D. 

BULRUSH,  used  synonymoosly  with  Utah  hi 
the  A.  y.  as.  the  rendering  of  the  words  P^^bf 
and  S^\    In  Is.  ix.  14,  xix.  15,  we  have  the 

proverbial  expression  l'^22;iS1  Hp?,  A.y.  ^^  branch 
and  rush,"  equivalent  to  high  and  low  alike  (the 
LXX.  have  fjjyay  iral  fUKp6v  m  one  passage,  iipx^P 
ical  t4Kos  in  the  other),  and  hi  Is.  IviiL  5,  "f'yoy^ 
b  rendered  bulruth,  W.  D.' 

•  The  remahider  of  thb  article  in  the  Engfisb 
edition  b  entirely  superseded  by  the  art.  Hmei\ 
whieh  see.  A. 

•BULRUSHES,  ARK  OP.     [Moses.] 

BU'NAH  (njna  [di$cietumy.Bapad;\y9>i- 
B«yam;  Aid.  Bem^d']  Buna),  a  son  of  Jerahmeel, 
of  the  fiunUy  of  Phares  in  Judah  (1  Chr.  IL  25). 

BUNIfl.  1.  03^  [bwU]:  Bmni),  one  of 
the  Lentes  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  ix.  4); 
possibly  the  same  penon  b  mentioned  in  x.  15w 
fhe  LXX.  in  both  cases  transbte  the  name  by 
vi6s. 

2.  {TA.^ BotvaX;  Comip.  Boytfu:  Bom,']  Anothei 
Levite,  but  of  earlier  date  than  the  preceding  (Neh. 

xL  15).  Hie  name,  ^3^21,  b  abo  slightly  difiirent. 
LXX.  [hi  most  MSS.]  omits. 

Bunni  b  said  to  have  been  the  Jewidi  name  of 
Nioodemus  (Ughtfoot  on  John  iii.  1;  Ewakl,  v. 
233). 

♦  BURDEN.  The  Hebrew  Wt^??,  rendered 
*<  burden  "  in  the  A.  V.,  denotes  both  a  burden, 
and  an  oracle  or  pi'opkecy,  Thb  doubb  sense  of 
the  word  b  referred  to  in  Jer.  xxiii.  33  ff.  See 
Noyes's  note  on  the  passage  ( Traaj.  of  the  Jlebreti 
PtipheU,  3d  ed.,  Ig66,  ii.  340).  A. 

BURIAL,  SEPULCHRES,  TOMBS.  The 

Jews  imiformly  disposed  of  the  corpse  by  entomb- 
ment where  possible,  and  failing  that,  by  interment; 
extending  thb  respect  to  the  remains  even  of  tht 
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slaiii  enemy  and  malefactor  (1  K.  xi.  15;  Deut.  xxi. 
23),  in  the  latter  case  by  express  pK)\'i8ion  of  law. 
Since  this  was  the  only  case  so  guarded  by  Mosaic 
precept,  it  may  be  concluded  that  natund  feeling 
was  ndied  on  as  rendering  any  such  general  ii\iunc- 
tion  superfluous.  Similarly,  to  disturb  remains 
was  regarded  as  a  barbarity,  only  justifiable  in  the 
case  of  those  who  had  themselves  outraged  religion 
(2  K.  wdU.  16,  17;  Jer.  viU.  1,  2).  The  Kabbis 
quote  the  doctrine  "  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust 
shalt  thou  return,'*  as  a  reason  for  preferring  to 
entomb  or  inter  their  dead;  but  that  preferential 
practice  is  older  than  the  Mosaic  record,  as  traoeable 
in  patriarchal  examples,  and  continued  unaltered  by 
any  Gentile  influence;  so  Tacitus  (ffisL  v.  5)  notices 
that  it  was  a  point  of  Jewish  custom,  corpora  con- 
dere  quam  crtmart. 

On  this  subject  we  have  to  notice:  (1)  the  place 
of  burial,  its  site  and  shape ;  (2)  the  mode  of  burial ; 

(3)  the  prevalent  notions  regarding  this  duty ;  [and 

(4)  the  rapidity  with  which  burial  took  place  after 
death.] 

1.  A  natural  cave  enlarged  and  adapted  by  excar 
vation,  or  an  artificial  imitation  of  one,  was  the 
standard  type  of  sepulchre.  This  was  what  the 
structure  of  the  Jewish  soil  supplied  or  suggested. 
A  distinct  and  simple  form  of  sepulture  as  con- 
trasted with  the  complex  and  elaborate  rites  of 
Egypt  clings  to  the  rqo^n  of  Palestine  and  varies 
but  little  with  the  great  social  changes  between  the 
periods  of  Abraham  and  the  Captivity.  Jacob  and 
Joseph,  who  both  died  in  Egypt,  are  the  only  known 
instances  of  the  Egyptian  method  applied  to  patri- 
archal remains.  Sepulchres,  when  the  owner's 
means  permitted  it,  were  commonly  prepared  before- 
hand, and  stood  often  in  gardens,  by  roadsides,  or 
even  adjoining  houses.  Kings  and  prophets  alone 
were  probably  buried  within  towns  (1  K.  ii.  10,  xvi. 
On  28;  2  K.  x.  35,  xui.  9;  2  Chr.  xvi.  14,  xxviu. 
27 ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  1,  xxviii.  3).  Sarah's  tomb  and 
Kachd's  seem  to  have  been  choeen  merely  from  the 
accident  of  the  place  of  death ;  but  the  successive 
interments  at  the  firmer  (Gen.  xlix.  31)  are  a 
chronicle  of  the  strong  fi&mily  feeling  among  the 
.f  ews.  It  was  the  sole  fixed  spot  in  the  untitled 
patriarchal  life;  and  its  purchase  and  transfer,  mi- 
nutely detailed,  are  remarkable  as  the  sole  transac- 
tion of  the  kind,  until  repeated  on  a  similar  occasion 
at  Shecbem.  Thus  it  was  deemed  a  misfortune  or 
an  indignity,  not  only  to  be  deprived  of  burial  (Is. 
xiv.  20;  Jer.  passim;  2  K.  ix.  10),  but,  in  a  lesser 
degree,  to  be  excluded  from  the  family  sepulchre 
(1  K.  xiii.  22),  as  were  Uzdah  the  royal  leper,  and 
Manasseh  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  23,  xxxiil.  20).  Thus  the 
remains  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  reclaimed  to  rest 
in  his  fether's  tomb.  Similarly  it  was  a  mark  of  a 
profound  feeling  towaxds  a  person  not  of  one's  femily 
to  wish  to  be  buried  with  him  (Ruth  i.  17;  1  K. 
xiii.  31),  or  to  give  him  a  ^aoe  in  one's  own 
sepulchre  ((3en.  xxiii.  6;  oomp.  2  CJhr.  xxiv.  16). 
The  head  of  a  femily  oonmionly  provided  space  for 
more  tlum  one  generation;  and  these  galleries  of 
kindred  sepulchres  are  common  in  many  eastern 
branches  of  the  human  race.  Cities  soon  became 
populous  and  demanded  cemeteries  (comp.  the  term 
%o\v^vZptov^  Ez.  xxxix.  15),  which  were  placed 
without  the  walls;  such  an  one  seems  intended  by 
the  expression  in  2  K.  xxiii.  6,  "  the  graves  of  the 
children  of  the  people,"  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Kedron  or  of  Jehoshaphat.  Jeremiah  (vii.  32,  xix. 
IJ)  threatens  that  the  eastern  valley  called  Tophet, 
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the  fiivorite  haunt  <^  idolatry,  should  be  polluted  by 
burying  there  (comp.  2  K.  xxiii.  16).  Such  wu 
also  the  '<  Potter's  Field  "  (Matt,  xxvii.  7),  which 
had  perhaps  been  wrought  by  digging  for  clay  into 
holes  serviceable  for  graves. 

The  Mishnaic  description  of  a  sepukhre,  com- 
plete according  to  Babbinical  notions,  u  somewhat 
as  follows:  a  cavern  about  6  cubits  square,  or  6  by 
8,  from  three  sides  of  which  are  recessed  longitud- 
inally several  vaults,  called  D^^DI*^,  each  laige 
enough  for  a  corpse.  On  the  fourth  side  the  cavern 
is  approached  through  a  small  open  covered  court, 

or  portico,  "^VP,  of  a  size  to  receive  the  bier  and 
bearers.  In  some  such  structures  the  demoniac  may 
have  housed.    The  entry  from  tiiis  court  to  that 

cavern  was  ckwed  by  a  laige  stone  called  ^^M^ 
as  capable  of  being  rolled,  thus  confirming  the 
Evangelistic  narrative.  Sometimes  several  such 
caverns,  each  with  its  recesses,  were  entered  fit>m 
the  several  sides  of  the  same  portico.  (Mishna,  Bava 
Baihra,  6,  8,  quoted  by  J.  Nicolaus,  de  SepukhrU 
HebrtBorum  [lib.  iiL  c.  xi.]. )  Such  a  tomb  is  that  de- 
scribed in  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Arabia  (p.  158), 
and  those  known  to  tradition  as  the  **  tombs  of  the 
kings"  (see  below).  But  earlier  sepulchres  were 
doubtless  more  simple,  and,  to  judge  fit>m  2  K. 
xiii.  21,  did  not  prevent  mutual  contact  of  remains. 
Sepulchres  were  marked  sometimes  by  pillars,  as 
that  of  Rachel;  or  by  pyramids,  as  those  of  the 
Asmoneans  at  Modin  (Joseph.  AnL  xiii.  6,  7);  and 
had  places  of  higher  and  lower  honor.  Like  tem- 
ples, they  were,  fiom  their  assumed  inriolalulity, 
sometimes  made  the  depositaries  of  treasures  (l3« 
Sauky,  ii.  183).  We  find  them  also  distmguished 
by  a  "  titJe  "  (2  K.  xxiii.  17).  Such  as  were  not 
otherwise  noticeable  were  scrupulously  "wliited'* 
(Matt,  xxiii.  27)  once  a  year,  after  the  rains  before 
the  passover,  to  warn  passers  by  of  defilement  (Hot- 
tinger,  Cippi  Hebr.  [Ugolini,  xxxiii.]  p.  1034 ;  Ros- 
teiach  dt  SepuL  Calce  notat.  Ugolini,  xxxiii.). 

2.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  burial,  we  should 
remember  that  our  impressions,  as  derived  fh>m  the 
O.  T.,  are  those  of  the  burial  of  persons  of  rank  or 
public  eminence,  whilst  those  gathered  from  the 
N.  T.  regard  a  private  station.  But  in  both  cases 
ti  the  manner  of  the  Jews "  included  the  use  of 
spices,  where  they  could  command  the  means.  Thus 
Asa  lay  in  a  *^  biad  of  spices  "  (2  Chr.  xvi.  14).  A 
portion  of  these  were  burnt  in  honor  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  to  this  use  was  probably  destined  part 
of  the  100  pounds  weight  of  *'  myirfa  and  aloes  " 
in  our  Lord's  case.  On  high  state  occasions  the 
vessels,  bed,  and  furniture  used  by  the  deceased 
were  burnt  also.  Such  was  probably  the  "  great 
burning  "  made  for  Asa.  If  a  king  was  unpopular 
or  died  disgraced  (e.  g.  Jehoram,  2  Chr.  xxi.  19; 
Joseph.  AtU.  ix.  5,  §  3),  this  was  not  obsened.  In 
no  case,  save  that  of  Saul  and  his  sons,  were  the 
bodies  burned,  nor  in  that  case  were  they  so  burnt 
as  not  to  leave  the  '*  bones,"  easily  concealed  and 
transported,  and  the  whole  proceeding  looks  like  a 
hasty  precaution  against  hostile  violence.  Even 
then  the  bones  were  interred,  and  re-exhumed  for 
solemn  entombment.    The  ambiguous  word  in  Am. 

vi.  10,  ''l':"1DD,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "he  that 
biuneth  AtVn,"  probably  means  "  the  burner  of  per- 
fumes in  his  honor,"  i.  e.  his  near  relation,  on 
whom  such  duties  devolved;  not,  as  Winer  (s.  v. 
Begraben)  and  others  think,  "  Uie  burner  of  the 
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eorpsi,*^  o  For  a  great  mortality  never  catues  men 
to  bum  corpses  where  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the 
sountry;  nor  did  the  custom  vary  among  the  Jews 
on  such  an  occasion  (Ez.  xxxix.  13-14).  It  was 
the  office  of  the  next  of  km  to  perform  and  preside 
over  the  whole  funereal  office;  but  a  company  of 
public  buriers,  originating  in  an  exceptional  neces' 
sity  (Ez.  L  c.)f  had  become,  it  seems,  customary  in 
the  times  of  the  N.  T.  (Acts  v.  6,  10).  The  cloemg 
of  the  eyes,  lussing,  and  washing  the  corpse  (Gen. 
xlvi.  4, 1.  1;  Acts  ix.  87),  are  customs  common  to 
all  nations.  Coffins  were  but  seldom  used,  and  if 
used  were  open;  but  fixed  stone  sarcophagi  were 
common  in  tombs  of  rank.  The  bier,  the  word  for 
which  in  the  O.  T.  is  the  same  as  that  rendered 
bed  [see  Dkd],  was  borne  by  the  nearest  relatives, 
and  followed  by  any  who  wished  to  do  honor  to  the 
dead.  The  grave-clothes  {6e6yuL,  itn^ta)  were 
probably  of  the  fiishion  worn  in  life,  but  swathed 
and  6u(tened  with  bandages,  and  the  head  covered 
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sepaiatdy.  Previously  to  this  being  done,  spices 
were  applied  to  the  corpse  in  the  form  of  ointment, 
or  between  the  folds  of  the  linen ;  hence  our  Lord's 
remark,  that  the  woman  bad  anointed  hit  bod;-, 
vpos  rh  4pra4>id(9iVf  "  with  a  view  to  dressing  it 
in  these  iyrdtpia;''  not,  as  in  A.  V.  "for  the 
burial.''  For  tiie  custom  of  mourners  visiting  the 
sepulchre,  see  Mourmikg;  for  that  of  frequenting 
tombs  for  other  purposes,  see  Neckomakcy. 

3.  The  precedent  of  Jacob's  and  Joseph's  remams 
being  returned  to  the  land  of  Canaan  waa  fbUowed, 
in  idsh  at  least,  by  every  pious  Jew.  Following  a 
similar  notion,  some  of  the  Kabbins  taught  that 
only  in  that  land  couW  those  who  were  buried  ob 
tain  a  share  in  the  resurrection  which  vras  to  usher 
in  Messiah's  reign  on  earth.  Thus  that  kind  wan 
called  by  them,  «*  tlie  laud  <^  the  living,"  and  the 
aepufchre  itself,  "  the  house  of  the  living."  Some 
even  feigned  that  the  bodies  of  the  righteous,  wher- 
ever else  buried,  rolled  back  to  Canaan  under  ground, 


Plan  of  tbe  Tombs  c&Ued  "  Tombs  of  tbe  Fropbets.'* 


and  found  there  only  their  appointed  rest  (J.  Nico- 
Uus,  de  Sqmlchr.  Heb.  [lib.  iii.  c]  xiii.  1).  Tombs 
were,  in  popular  belief,  led  by  the  same  teaching, 
invested  with  traditions.  Thus  Machpelah  is  stated 
(Llghtfoot,  Ceniurin  Chorographici^  s.  v.  Hebron) 
to  have  been  the  burial-place  not  only  of  Abraham 
and  Sarah,  but  abo  of  Adam  and  Eve ;  and  there 
was  prol)ably  at  the  time  of  the  N.  T.  a  spot  fixed 
upon  by  tradition  as  the  site  of  the  tomb  of  every 
prophet  of  note  in  the  0.  T.  To  repair  and  adorn 
these  was  denned  a  work  of  exalted  piety  (!^Iatt. 
xxlil.  29).  The  scruples  of  the  Scribes  extended 
even  to  the  burial  of  the  ass  whose  neck  was  broken 
(ICx.  xxxiv.  20),  and  of  the  first-boin  of  cattle,  (R. 
Maimon.  de  Primogen.  ch.  iii.  §  4,  quoted  by  J. 
Nicolaus,  de  Sepukhr.  Heb.  [lib.  iii.  c]  xvi.  1, 3,  4). 
The  neighborhood  of  Jenumlem  is  thickly  studded 
with  tomU,  many  of  them  of  great  antiquity.  A 
luccinct  but  valuable  account  of  them  is  given  in 
Porter's  Handbook  (p.  143  ff.);  but  it  is  only  nec- 
essary in  this  article  to  refer  to  two  or  three  of  the 
most  celebrated.      The  so-called  "Tombs  of  the 


I  Prophets  "  will  be  best  explained  by  the  preceding 
'  plan,  taken  from  Porter  (p.  147),  and  of  which  he 
I  gives  the  following  description :  — 

"Through  a  long  descending  gallery,  the  first 
part  of  which  is  winding,  we  enter  a  circular  cham 
ber  about  24  ft.  in  diameter  and  10  high,  having 
a  hole  in  its  roof.  From  this  chamber  two  parallel 
galleries,  10  ft.  high  and  5  wide,  are  carried  south- 
wards through  the  rock  for  about  60  ft. ;  a  third  di- 
verges S.  E.,  extending  40  ft.  They  are  connected 
by  two  cross-galleries  in  concentric  curves,  one  at 
their  extreme  end,  the  other  in  the  middle.  The 
outer  one  is  115  ft.  long  and  has  a  range  of  thirty 
niches  on  the  level  of  its  floor,  radiating  outwards. 
Two  small  chambers,  with  similar  niches,  also  open 
into  it" 

The  celebrated  "  Tombs  of  the  Kings  "  have  re- 
ceived this  name  on  account  of  their  remarkable 
character;  but  they  are  supposed  by  Robinson  and 
Porter  to  be  the  tomb  of  Helena,  the  widowed 
queen  of  Monobazus  king  of  Adiabene.  She  be- 
came a  proselyte  to  Judaism,  and  fixed  her  re«l- 


a  •  Dr.  Pusey 
th^  more  obvtoos 


good  reasons  for  abkling  bj    10  {Minor  Prophets^  Part  IH.  p.  207). 
of  the  expression  in  Am.  vl.    Der  Prophet  Amot^  p.  886. 
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deDoe  at  Jenualem,  where  she  relieved  many  of  the 
poor  during  the  fiunine  predicted  by  Agabos  in  the 
days  of  Oaudiua  Ciesar  (Acta  zi.  28),  and  built  for 
herself  a  tomb,  aa  we  learn  torn  Joeephua.  (On 
Helena  and  her  tomb  aee  Joseph.  AnL  zz.  2,  §  1 
ff.,  4,  §  3;  B.  J.  V.  2,  §  2,  4,  §  2;  Paua.  viu.  16, 
§  5;  JSobinaon,  i.  361  fF.)  Into  the  question  of  the 
orighi  of  these  tombs  it  is,  however,  unnecessary  to 
enter;  but  their  structure  claims  our  attention. 
They  are  excavated  out  of  the  rock.  The  traveller 
passes  through  a  bw  arched  doorway  into  a  court 
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9S  ft.  kmg  by  87  wide.  On  the  weatem  side  is  a 
vestibule  or  porch  39  feet  wide.  The  open  front 
was  supported  by  two  columns  in  the  middle. 
Along  the  front  extend  a  deep  frieze  and  cornice 
the  foAner  richly  ornamented.  At  the  southern 
side  of  the  vestibule  is  the  entrance  to  the  tomb. 
The  first  room  is  a  mere  antechamber  18^  ft.  by 
19.  On  the  S.  side  are  two  doors  leading  to  other 
c|^unberB,  and  on  the  W.  one.  These  three  cham- 
bers have  recesses,  running  into  the  walls  at  right 
ang^  and  intended  lor  bodka.     (For  fruther  pai^ 
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Plan  of  the  Ttmbs  called  «  Tombs  of  the  Kings.'' 


ticulars  see  Porter,  from  whoee  Handbook  the  pre- 
ceding account  is  taken.) 

Tlw  so-called  *^  Tomb  of  Zechariah,"  said  to  have 
been  constructed  in  honor  of  Zechariah,  who  was 
slain  *^  between  the  temple  and  the  altar "  in  the 
reipi  of  Joash  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  21 ;  Matt  xriii.  85), 
is  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Jews.  It  is 
doubtftil,  however,  whether  it  be  a  tomb  at  all,  and 
the  style  of  architecture  can  scarody  be  earlier  than 


Front  of  the  Testibule  of  the  Tombs  called  "Tomba 
of  the  Kings."     (From  Photograph.) 

our  era.  A  drawing  of  it  is  inserted  here,  on  ac- 
count of  its  celebrity.  It  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  so-called  tomb  of  Absalom, 
which  is  figured  on  p.  17.  H.  H. 

*  4.  In  eastern  climates  generally,  interment 
takes  place  very  soon  after  the  death  of  a  person. 
This  is  made  necessary  to  some  extent,  on  account 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  decomposition  ensues 
after  death  (see  John  xi.  39).  The  Jews  no  doubt 
buried  with  the  greater  haste,  because  they  were  so 
^earftil  of  being  defiled  by  contact  with  a  corpae 


(Num.  xix.  11  ff.).  We  have  a  striking  mstanoe 
of  this  usage  in  the  account  of  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira,  who  were  borne  to  the  grave  as  soon  as  the 
bodies  could  be  laid  out  and  shrouded  for  that  pur- 
pose (Acts  V.  1  ff.).  The  deaths  in  this  case  were 
extraordinary,  and  possibly  that  feet  may  have  has- 
tened the  bmial  somewhat;  though  even  under  or- 
dinary drcumatances  a  person  among  the  Jevra  was 


The  soKadled 


<Tomb  of  Zechariah.' 
graph.) 


(From  Photo- 


commonly  buried  the  same  day  on  which  he  died. 
See  Winer's  RtaUo,  ii.  16.  E^-en  among  the  present 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  says  Tobler  (Denkblatttr 
aus  Jerusalem,  p.  325,  St.  Gallen,  1853),  burial,  as 
a  general  rule,  is  not  deferred  more  than  three  or 
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fMir  hoon.  If  the  death  oocun  at  evening,  so  that 
then  ia  no  time  for  the  funeral  on  the  same  day,  it 
takes  place  the  next  morning  at  the  earliest  bwak 
of  dawn.  The  body  is  pUced  on  a  bier,  and  the 
mourners,  men  and  women,  the  near  relatives  and 
neighbor},  follow  it  to  the  grave  (comp.  Luke  vii. 
12-15).     See  DenkbiaUer,  p.  325. 

When  the  body  was  embalmed,  as  among  the 
Egyptians,  the  same  reason  for  a  speedy  burial  did 
•iot  exist  Hence  Joseph,  after  the  40  days  spent 
in  the  process  of  embalming  the  body  of  Jacob  his 
&ther,  waited  30  (or  70) «  days  longer,  before  he 
proceeded  to  Canaan  to  deposit  the  remains  in  the 
cave  of  Machpelah  (Gen.  1.  Iff.).  De  Wette  refers 
to  Gen.  xxili.  2-4  and  xxv.  9,  as  showing  that  the 
ancient  Hebrews  did  not  hasten  burial,  like  the 
later  Hebrews  {Lehrb.  der  hebrditch-jud.  Arch&ol- 
ogie^  p.  400,  4te  Aufl.);  but  the  passages  hardly 
warrant  that  conclusion.  Abrahani^s  plea,  "  Let  me 
bury  my  dead  out  of  my  sight,"  indicates  at  least 
impatience  of  any  needkss  delay.  H. 

•BURNING.      See  Burial,  2;   PuinsH. 

MENT8,  HI.  (a.)  3. 

BURNT-OFFERING  (nSi?  <„  nV'tp, 

and  in  poetical  passages  . v^7?>  *•  *•  "  perfect " : 
bXoKdmrtMis  (Gen.),  bKoKovrwim  (Ex.  and  I«v., 
Ac.),  LXX.;  dKoKadrafjMj  N.  T.:  kolocatutum, 
Vuig.).      The  original    derivation    of  the  word 

nb^  is  from  the  root  nb^, «« ascends; "  and  it  is 
applied  to  the  offering,  which  was  wholly  consumed 
by  fire  on  the  altar,  and  the  whole  of  which,  except 
the  ief\ise  ashes,  "  ascended  "  in  the  smoke  to  God. 
It  corresponds  therefore  in  sense,  though  not  exactly 
in  form,  to  the  word  dkoKoOrafui,  "  whole  bumt- 
oflfering,"  from  which  the  name  of  the  sacrifice  in 
modem  languages  is  taken.  Every  sacrifice  was  in 
part  "  a  bunit-offering,'*  because,  since  fire  was  the 
chosen  manifestation  of  God's  presence,  the  portion 
of  each  sacrifice  especially  dedicated  to  Him  was 
oonsiuned  by  fire.  But  the  term  is  generally  re- 
stricted to  that  which  is  properly  a  "  whole  burnt- 
offering,*'  the  whole  of  which  was  so  offered  and 
so  consumed. 

The  bumt-ofifeiring  is  first  named  in  Gen.  viii. 
20,  as  offered  after  the  Flood.     (In  iv.  4  we  find 

t])e  more  general  word  nn^D  "  ofifering,"  a  word 
usually  applied  to  unbloody  sacrifices,  though  in 
the  LXX.  and  in  Heb.  xi.  4  translated  by  eva-la,) 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  book  of  Genesis  (see 
XV.  9, 17,  xxU.  2,  7,  8,  13)  it  appears  to  be  the 
only  sacrifice  referred  to;  afterwards  it  became  dis- 
tinguished as  one  of  the  regular  classes  of  sacrifice 
under  the  Mosaic  law. 

Now  all  sacrifices  are  divided  (see  Heb.  v.  1)  into 
** gifts"  and  '* sacrifices-for-sin "  (i.e.  eucharistic 
and  propitiatory  sacrifices),  and  of  the  former  of 
these  the  bumt-ofl^ring  was  the  choicest  specimen. 
Accordingly  (in  Ps.  xl.  8,  9,  quoted  in  Heb.  x.  5, 
6)  we  have  first  (in  ver.  8)  the  general  opposition, 
as  above,  of  sacrifices  (Bwrlai)  (propitiatory),  and 
offerings  (wpocr^pof),  and  then  (in  ver.  9)  "bumt- 
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oflbring,'*  88  representing  the  one,  is  opposed  to 

ain-o^ring,"  as  representing  the  other.    Similariy 

in  Ex.  X.  25  (leas  precisely)  **  burnt-offering "  is 

contrasted  with  "sacrifice."      (So  in  1  Sam.  xv. 

;  Ps.  L  8;  Marie  zii.  33.)  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  distinguished  from  *«  meat-offerings "  (which 
were  unblo^y),  and  from  **  peace-ofl^rings "  (both 
of  the  eucharistic  kind),  beouise  only  a  portion  of 
them  were  consumed.  (See  1  K.  iiL  15,  viii.  64, 
<&c.) 

The  meaning,  therefore,  of  the  whole  bumtrof- 
fering  was  that  which  is  the  original  idea  of  all 
sacrifice,  the  offering  by  the  sacnfioer  of  himself, 
soul  and  body,  to  (^,  the  submission  of  his  will 
to  the  Will  of  the  Lord.  See  Ps.  xl.  10,  U.  IT,  19, 
and  compare  the  more  general  treatment  of  the 
sul^t  under  the  word  Sacriitice.  It  typified 
(see  Heb.  v.  1,  3,  7,  8)  our  Lord's  oflfering  (as  es- 
pecially in  the  temptation  and  the  agony),  the  per- 
fect sacrifice  of  his  own  human  will  to  the  Will  of 
his  Father.  As  that  offering  could  only  be  accqsted 
from  one  either  sinless  or  already  purified  from  sin, 
therefore  the  burnt-offering  (see  Ex.  xxix.  36,  37, 
38;  Lev.  viii.  14,  18,  ix.  8,  12,  xvi.  3,  6,  Ac.)  was 
always  preceded  by  a  sin-oflbring.  So  also  we 
Christians,  because  the  sin-ofibring  has  been  made 
once  for  all  for  us,  offer  the  continual  bumt-oflfering 
of  ourselves,  "  as  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  accept- 
able to  the  Lord."     (See  Kom.  xii.  1.) 

In  accordance  with  thb  principle  It  was  enacted 
that  with  the  burnt-offering  a  *^  meat-offering  "  {ot 
flour  and  oil)  and  "  drink-offering  "  of  wine  should 
be  offered,  as  showing  that,  with  themselves,  men 
dedicated  also  to  God  the  «!hief  earthly  gifts  with 
which  He  had  blessed  them.  (Lev.  viii.  18,  22, 
26,  ix.  16, 17,  xiv.  20;  Ex.  xxix.  40;  Num.  xxviii. 
4,5.) 

The  ceremonial  of  the  bumt-offering  is  given  in 
detail  in  the  book  of  Leviticus.  The  animal  was 
to  be  a  male  unblemished,  either  a  young  bullock, 
ram,  or  goat,  or,  in  case  of  poverty,  a  turtle  dove 
or  pigeon.  It  was  to  be  brought  by  the  ofiker 
"  of  ki$  own  voluntary  willy'^  and  slain  by  himself, 
afler  he  had  laid  his  hand  upon  its  head,  to  make 
it  his  own  representative,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
altar.  The  priest  was  then  to  sprinkle  the  blood 
upon  the  oltar,^  and  afterwards  to  cut  up  and  btu*n 
the  whole  victim,  only  resen'ing  the  skin  for  him- 
self. The  burds  were  to  be  ofibred  similarly,  but 
not  divided.  (See  Lev.  i.,  vii.  8,  viii.  18-21,  Ac.) 
It  will  be  observed  how  all  these  ceremonies  were 
typical  of  the  meaning  described  above,  and  espe- 
cially how  emphatically  the  freedom  of  will  in  the 
sacrificer  is  marked. 

The  bumt-offering  being  thus  the  rite  which 
represented  the  normal  state  and  constant  duty  of 
man,  when  already  in  covenant  with  God,^  was  the 
one  kind  of  sacrifice  regularly  appointed.  Thus 
there  were,  as  public  bwnt-offtrings  — 

1st  The  daily  bumir^fferingy  a  lamb  of  the  first 
year,  sacrificed  every  rooming  and  evening  (with 
an  offering  of  flour  and  wine)  for  the  people  (Ex. 
xxix.  38-42;  Num.  xxviii.  3-8). 


o  *  rhe  70  days  of  mourning  (Gen.  1.  8)  probably 
include  the  40  days  of  the  embalming  (Tuch,  Genesis, 
p.  695),  though  some  make  the  former  additional  to 
the  latter.  H. 

ft  It  is  clear  that  In  this  ceremony  the  bnmt-ofbr. 
Ing  touched  closely  on  the  propitiatory  or  sin-offering, 
■Ithoogfa  tlM  solemnity  of  the  blood-sprinkling  in  the 
lattsr  was  much  greater,  and  had  a  peonliar  signiA> 


cance.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  the  forms  of 
sacrifioes  should  be  rigidly  separated,  because  the  ideas 
which  they  enshrine,  though  capable  of  dlstincUon, 
are  yet  inseparable  from  one  another. 

c  This  is  renwrkably  illustrated  by  the  &ot  that 
heathens  were  allowed  to  offer  bnmtH}fferiDg8,  and 
that  Augustus  ordered  two  lambs  and  a  bullock  to  be 
ofiired  for  him  eveiy  day  (Joseph.  R  J.  ii.  17,  $  2). 
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BUSH 


2diy.  The  Sabbath  bumtrcffering,  double  of  that 
which  was  ofiered  every  day  (Num.  zxviii.  9,  10). 

3dly.  The  offering  at  (he  new  moon,  at  the  three 
greai  fesdvdU^  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  and 
feoMt  of  trun^aets:  generally  two  bullocks,  a  tarn, 
aod  seven  iambs.     (See  Num.  xxviiL  11-xxix.  39.) 

Private  burnt-offerings  were  appointed  at  the 
consecration  of  priests  (Ex.  xziz.  15;  Lev.  viii.  18, 
ix.  12),  at  the  purification  of  women  (Lev.  xii.  6, 
8),  at  the  cleansing  of  the  lepers  (Lev.  ziv.  19), 
and  removal  of  other  ceremonial  uncleanness  (xv. 
15,  30),  on  any  accidental  breach  of  the  Nazaiitic 
vow,  or  at  its  conclusion  (Num.  vi.;  oomp.  Acts 
xxi.  26),  <6c. 

BnifreeimU  burrU^fferings  were  offered  and  ac- 
cepted by  God  on  any  solemn  occasions,  as,  for 
example,  at  the  dedication  of  the  tabernacle  (Num. 
vii.)  and  of  the  temple  (1  K.  viii.  64),  when  they 
were  ofiered  in  extraordinary  abundance.  But,  ex- 
cept on  such  occasions,  the  nature,  the  extent,  and 
the  place  of  the  sacrifice  were  expressly  limited  by 
God,  so  that,  while  all  should  be  unblemished  and 
pure,  there  should  be  no  idea  (as  among  the  hea- 
then) of  buying  his  fietvor  by  costliness  of  sacrifice. 
Of  this  law  Jephthah's  vow  was  a  transgression, 
consistent  with  the  semi-heathenish  character  of  his 
early  days  (see  Judg.  xi.  30,  35).  The  sacrifice  of 
cows  in  1  Sam.  vi.  14  was  also  a  formal  infiuction  of 
it,  excused  by  the  probable  ignorance  of  the  people, 
and  the  special  nature  of  the  occasion.        A.  B. 

BUSH  (n3r,a  seneh:  fidros-  rubm).  The 
Hebrew  word  occurs  only  in  those  passages  which 
refer  to  Jehovah's  appearance  to  Moses  ''in  the 
flame  of  fire  in  the  bush  "  (Ex.  iii.  2,  3,  4;  Deut. 
xxxiii.  16).  The  Greek  word  is''  fidroi  both  in  the 
LXX.  and  in  the  N.  T.  (Luke  xx.  37;  Acts  vii. 
35 ;  see  also  Luke  vi.  44,  where  it  is  correctly  ren- 
dered "bramble  bush"  by  the  A.  V.).  Bdros  is 
used  also  to  denote  the  seneh  by  .Tosephus,  Philo, 
Clemens,  Eusebius,  and  others  (see  Celsius,  Ilierob. 
ii.  58).  Some  versions  adopt  a  more  general  inter- 
pretation, and  understand  any  kind  of  bmh,  as  the 
A.  V.  The  Arabic  in  Acts  vii.  35  has  rhamnus. 
Others  retain  the  Hebrew  word. 

Celsius  {Ilierob.  ii.  58)  has  argued  in  &vor  of 
the  Rubm  vulgaris,  1.  e.  R.  fruticosus,  the  bramble 
or  blackberry  bush,  representing  the  s^«/{,  and  traces 
the  etymology  of  (Mt)  "Sinai"  to  this  name.^ 
It  is  almoet  certain  that  s^^neA  is  definitely  used  for 
some  particular  bush,  for  the  Hebrew  siach*^  ex- 
presses bushes  generally ;  the  fidros  and  rubus  of 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  are  used  by  Greek  and  Ro- 
man writers  to  denote  for  the  most  part  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  brambles  (Rubus),  such  as  the  rasp- 
berry and  the  blackberry  bush;  Cdsius's  opinion, 
therefore,  is  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  the 
oldest  versions.  Pococke  {Descr,  of  the  East,  i. 
215),  however,  objects  to  the  bramble  as  not  grow- 
ing at  all  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Sinai,  and 
proposes  the  hawthorn  bush,  Oxyacantha  Arabica 
(Shaw).<'  Etymologically^  one  would  be  inclined 
to  refer  the  sSneh  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures  to  some 
species  of  senna  plant  (cassia),  though  we  have  no 


a  Probably  from  H^D  (unused  root) « .  .%-wm,  "  * 


b  Prof.  Stanley  (S.  ^  P.  p.  17)  tliinks  Sinai  U  de- 
rived from  Seneh,  "  an  aoada,"  as  being  a  thorny  tree. 

d  It  is  uneertahi  what  Dr.  Shaw  speaks  of;  Dr. 


BUTTER 

direct  evidence  of  any  catgia  growing  in  the  local- 
ities about  Mount  Sinai,  neitho*  Decalane  nor  Bov€ 
mentioning  a  senna  bush  amongst  the  plants  of 
this  mountain.  Sprengel  identifies  the  sineh  with 
what  he  terms  the  Rubus  sanctus,fand  says  it  grows 
abundantly  near  Sinai.  The  monks  of  St.  C^ath- 
erine,  it  is  well  known,  have  planted  a  bramble  bush 
near  their  chapel,  to  mark  the  spot  and  perpetuate 
the  name  of  the  supposed  bush  in  which  God  ap-, 
peared  to  Moses.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  what 
kind  of  Uuxnbush  is  intended  by  sineh,  but  Sinai 
is  almost  beyond  the  range  of  the  genus  Rubus. 

W.  H. 

♦  The  word  " bush  "  (fidros,  as  in  Marie  xii  26) 
denotes  a  section  of  the  Pentateuch.  See  Biblh, 
m.  (1).  H. 

BUSHEL.     [Measubes.] 

♦  BUTLER.     [Cupbearer;  Joseph.] 

BUTTER  (nS)!;rT,  chem'dh:  fio^rrvpoy:  bu- 

tyrum),  curdled  milk,  as  distinguished  fnm  2^r  , 
fresh  milk ;  hence,  curds,  butter,  and  in  one  place 
probably  cheese.    It  comes  fix>m  an  unused  root, 

Kpn  =: Arab,  i  t**-j  qnssum  fuit  lac.  In  Gen. 
xviii.  8,  butter  and  milk  are  mentioned  among  the 
things  which  Abraham  set  before  his  beav-enly  guests 
(comp.  Judg.  V.  25;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29).  Milk  is 
generally  ofiered  to  travellers  in  Palestine  in  a  cur- 
dled or  sour  state,  **  kbben,**  thick,  almost  like  but- 
ter (comp.  Josephus's  rendering  in  Judg.  iv.  19 :  — 
ydka  Sif^Oopbs  Ijiri)-  In  Deut.  xxxii.  14,  we  find 
jrfS  2bqi-^[J2  nS^ri  among  the  blessings 
which  Jeshurun  had  eiyoyed,  where  milk  of  kine 
would  seem  contrasted  with  milk  of  sheep.  The  two 
passages  m  Job  (xx.  17,  xxix.  6)  where  the  word 

nS^n  occurs  are  also  best  satisfied  by  rendering 
it  milk ;  and  the  same  may  be  saki  of  Ps.  Iv.  21, 
which  should  be  compared  with  Job  xxix.  6. 

In  Prov.  XXX.  33,  (}esenius  thinks  that  cheese  is 
meant,  the  word  V**^  signifying  pressure  rather 
than  churning.  Jarehi  (on  Gen.  xviii.  8)  explains 
•^^^C  to  be  pinguedo  lactis,  quam  de  ejus  super- 
fcie  coUigunt,  i.  e.  cream,  and  Vitringa  and  tlitzig 
give  this  meaning  to  the  word  in  Is.  vii.  15-22. 
Butter  was  not  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro> 
mans  except  for  medicinal  purposes,  but  this  &ct  is 
of  no  weight  as  to  its  absence  from  Palestine.  Rob- 
inson mentions  the  use  of  butter  at  the  present  day 
(Bib.  Res.  i.  449),  and  also  the  method  of  churning 
(i.  485,  and  ii.  418),  and  from  this  we  may  safely 
infer  that  the  art  of  butter-making  was  known  to 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land,  so  little  have 
the  habits  of  the  people  of  Palestine  been  modified 
in  the  lapse  of  centuries.  Burckhardt  ( Travels  ra 
Arabia,  i.  52)  mentions  the  difierent  uses  of  butter 
by  the  Arabs  of  the  He<yaz.  W.  D. 

♦  The  Arabs  of  the  present  day  do  not  make  our 
kind  <^  butter,  such  as  we  eat  with  bread,  but  the 


Hooker  thinks  he  must  mean  ttie  Oatagus  Aronia. 
which  grows  on  Mount  Sinai. 

«  Compare  the  Aiablo  VJLm/)  "  senna,  sen  IbUa  sen- 
MB,"  Kam.  (Freytag,  ArtA.  Lex.  s.  v.). 

/  "This,"  says  Dr.  Hooker,  <<Ib  a  variety  of  etc 
biamble,  BubusJhUieosus." 
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\  f    J  iifrj  is  6titter  to  aO  intoits  and  por- 

I  —  L  e.  it  is  the  fisttty  particles  of  the  milk, 
separated  ftv>m  the  whey  and  the  caseine  by  agita- 
tion. When  in  some  of  the  cities  they  maice  from 
oold  cream  a  little  of  our  butter  to  supply  the  de- 
maud  of  a  few  Frank  £umlies,  they  call  it  xubdeA 

(  S  Jov  ),  which  really  means  cream,  or  fresh  iemn, 

bat  is  applied  to  our  batter  for  the  sake  of  distinc- 
tion. The  senrn  is  liquid  during  the  hot  months, 
bat  gets  quite  hard  in  winter,  and  our  butter  also 
liqucies  in  summer,  so  that  it  b  almost  impossible 
to  make  it  at  all  in  that  season;  and  if  it  were 
made  in  the  hot  son,  as  the  semn  is,  it  would  be 
quite  as  liquid  as  the  senrn.  See  also  Dr.  Thom- 
son's Land  ^  Book,  iL  393.  C.  V.  A.  V. 

BUZ  (T-13,  contempt:  6  Ba^|:  \.Buz]\  the 
second  son  of  MUcah  and  Nahor  (Gen.  xziL  21). 
The  gentilic  name  is  ^^^2.  and  Elihu  is  called  *'  the 
Bozite  **  (Bov^irns)  of  the  kindred  of  Ram,  i.  e. 
Aram.  Elihu  was  therefore  probably  a  descendant 
of  Buz,  whose  fiunily  seems  to  have  settled  in  Ara- 
bia Deserta  or  Petrsa,  since  Jeremiah  (xxv.  23 
*?«!),  in  denouncing  God's  judgmente  against  them, 
mentions  them  with  Thema  and  Dedan.  Some 
connect  the  territory  of  Buz  with  Busan,  a  Roman 
Ibrt  mentioned  in  Amm.  Mare,  xviil.  10,  and 
others  with  BasU  in  Arabia  Petnea,  which  how- 
ever has  only  the  first  letter  in  common  with  it 
(Winer,  #.  v.). 

The  jingle  of  the  names  Huz  and  Bus  is  by  no 

means  80  apparent  m  the  H^rew  (y^Vy  t^B);  but 
it  is  quite  in  the  Oriental  taste  to  give  to  relations 
these  rhyming  appellatives;  comp.  Ishuaand  Ishui 
(Gen.  xlvi.  17);  Mehiyael  and  Methusael  (Gen.  iv. 
18),  Uzziel  and  Uzd  (1  Chr.  vii.  7):  and  among 
the  Arabians,  Haroot  and  Maroot,  the  rebel  angels, 
Hasan  and  Hoseyn,  the  sons  of  'Alee,  Ac.  The 
Koran  abounds  in  snch  homohttUuia,  and  so  pleas- 
ing are  they  to  the  Arabs,  that  they  even  call  Cain 
and  Abel,  KabU  and  Habil  (WeU's  BibL  Ugends, 
33;  also  Southey's  Notes  to  Thalaba),  or  HabU 
and  Uabkl  (see  Stanley,  p.  413).  The  same  idiom 
is  foand  in  Mahratta  and  the  modem  languages  of 
tbeEast 

2.  (Bo6{;  Akr.  Axi0ov(;  [Vat  Zo/Sovxcvi  for 
^oh(  aitX^d'']  Buz).  A  name  occurring  in  the 
genealogies  of  the  tribe  of  (}ad  (1  Chr.  v.  14). 

F.  W.  F. 

BU'ZI  Otn3,no  article:  BovC«^*  Bvzi),  fitther 
of  Ezekiel  the  prophet  (Ez.  i.  3).  [The  personal 
name  here  is  gentilic  elsewhere.  As  the  son  was  a 
priest  the  fiither  must  have  been  so  too.  —  H.] 

BUZITB  C^na :  BovCirvs;  [Vai.  Sm.  -f«»-, 
Ales.  Tov  BotfCi:]  BuzUes).  A  descendant  of  Buz. 
Tbe  term  is  applied  to  Elihu,  who  was  of  the  kin- 
dred of  Bam  or  Aram  (Job  xxxii.  2,  6). 

W.  A- W. 

*  BT.  This  preposition,  anxmg  its  other  uses, 
formerly  meant  **agaJnsi**  (though  never  very  oom- 
nxm  in  that  sense),  and  so  undoubtedly  our  trans- 
lators (taking  ifutwr^  as  doL  incomm.)  employed  it 
tn  1  Cor.  iv.  4:  **  For  I  know  nothing  by  (==against) 
myacU.**  See  Trench  On  the  Autkorized  Version, 
p.  43  (2d  ed.  1859),  and  Eastwood  and  Wright*s 
BiUe  WordnBook,  p.  83.  But  pmbably  theGreek 
23 
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means  only  "  I  am  conscious  to  myself  of  nothing," 
I.  e.  blameworthy  or  wrong.  That  the  conscious- 
ness is  not  self-condemnatory  lies  in  oMv,  not 

ifJMVT^'  H. 

♦  BY  AND  BY  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  in  the 
sense  of  immediately  (Mark  vi.  25,  ^{ovr^s ;  xiii- 
21,  cv0vs;  Luke  xviL  7,  xxi.  9,  cWewj).        A. 

BYSSUS.    [Linen.] 


c 

GAB.    [Measures.] 

CAB'BON  (7^33  :  XajBpd;  [Comp.]  Aler. 
Xa$^i  [Aid.  Xa$$(iif:]  CVjcMwm),  a  town  in  the 
low  country  (She/tlah)  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  40) 
which  is  only  once  mentioned,  and  of  which  nothing 
has  been  since  discovered.  G. 

CA'BUL  (^^  :  X»fiafuurofi4\,  including 

the  Hebrew  word  foUowing,  brfOtpp :  [Aid.] 
Alex.  Xafi^K''  Cabul),  a  place  named  as  one  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  boundary  of  Asber  (Josh.  xix. 
27).  From  its  menUon  in  proximity  to  Jiphthach- 
el  —  afterwards  Jotapala,  and  now  Jtfnt  —  it  is 
probable  that  it  is  the  same  with  that  spoken  of  by 
Josephus  ( Fi/.  §  43,  45)  as  in  the  district  of  Ptole- 
mais,  and  40  stadia  fix>m  Jotapata.  In  this  case 
it  may  fairly  be  considered  as  still  existing  in  tbe 
modem  KaAul,  which  was  found  by  I)r.  Smith  and 
by  Robinson  8  or  9  miles  east  of  ABa,  and  about 
the  same  distance  from  Jefat  (Kob.  iii.  87,  88. 
For  references  to  the  Talmuds  see  Schwarz,  p.  192). 
Being  thus  on  the  very  borders  of  Galilee,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  there  b  some  connection 

between  this  place  and  the  district  (^-laj  VT?^» 
"the  land  of  C.'*)  containing  twenty  cities,  whidi 
was  presented  by  Solomon  to  Hiram  king  of  Tyre 
(1  K.  ix.  11-14).  The  LXX.  rendering  of  the 
name,  *OpioUi  appears  to  arise  from  their  having  read 

^33,  Gebool,  "boundary,'*  for  ^^2T.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  explanation  of  Josephus  is  quito  hi 
accordance  with  that  hinted  at  in  the  text  —  itself 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  Oriental  modes  of 
speech.  Hiram,  not  liking  Solomon's  gift,  seizes 
on  the  name  of  one  of  the  cities,  which  in  his  own 
Phoenician  tongue  expresses  his  disappointment 
(icar^  ^oiyiKuv  yX&rrav,  ovk  ip^CKoy,  Jos.  Ant. 
viii.  5,  §  3),  and  forms  from  it  a  designation  for 
the  whole  district.  The  pun  is  doubtless  a  Phoe- 
nician one,  since  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
Hebrew  beyond  the  explanation  in  ver.  12,  "  they 
pleased  him  not;'*  the  Hebrew  words  for  which, 

Vyya  !)nc:j  rib,  have  no  affinity  whatever  with 
"  CabuL'*  See  however  possible  derivations  of  the 
name  in  the  Onomasticons  oi  Simonis  (p.  417),  and 
Hiller  (436,  775).  G. 

CAiyDIS  (Ko«3(j;  [Alex.  Aid.  FaWs;  Shi. 
TaSitis']  Gaddis)y  the  surname  {^iaKaXo{ffitvos) 
of  JoANNAN,  the  eldest  brother  of  Judas  Maoca- 
bceus  (1  Mace.  ii.  2). 

CADES  ([KoS^s;  Alex.  Kt^^ct,  Ka^^;  Sin. 
Kij3<j,  K€8€f :  Corfes]),  1  Mace.  xi.  63,  73.    [Kb- 

DESH.J 

♦  CADESH,  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  ete.,  Gen.  xvi.  14, 
XX.  1.     [Kadbsh.] 

GADES-BAlfNE  (KiSi^r  BopH):  Tulg.  nas 
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diflferent  reading),  Jodith  r.  U.     [Kadesh-bab- 

KSA.] 

GADMIEL  (KadSriXoSj  [Kaifu^X;  Vat.Eto^ 
«o8o9}Xos,  O^ofurik ;]  Alex.  KoSiuiyXos,  [KaBwi\ :] 
Caduhel,,  1  Esdr.  y.  26,  58.     [Kadmiel.] 

CiE^AR  (KoMTop,  also  6  2f$aarT6s  [Augus- 
tus] in  Acta  xxv.  21,  25),  always  in  the  N.  T.  the 
Romm  emperor,  the  sovereif^  of  Judaea  (John  xix. 
15;  Acts  xvii.  7).  It  was  to  liim  that  the  Jews 
paid  tribute  (Matt  xlii.  17  ff. ;  Luke  xx.  22,  xxiii. 
2);  and  to  him  that  such  Jews  as  were  cives  Ro- 
mam  had  the  right  of  appeal  (Acts  xxv.  11  f.,  xxvi. 
32,  xxviii.  19);  in  which  case,  if  their  cause  was  a 
criminal  one,  thej  were  sent  to  Rome  (Acts  xxv. 
12,  21, — comp.  Pliny,  £pp.  x.  97),  where  was 
the  court  of  the  emperor  (Phil.  iv.  22).  The  N.  T. 
history  falls  entirely  within  the  reigns  of  the  five 
first  Roman  Ciesars,  namely,  Augustus,  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero ;  only  the  two  former  of 
whom,  and  Claudius,  are  mentioned  by  name;  but 
Nero  is  the  emperor  alluded  to  in  the  Acts  from  ch. 
xxv.  to  the  end,  and  in  Phil.  {L  c),  and  possibly  in 
the  Apocalypse.  See  further  under  Augustus, 
and  under  the  names  of  the  several  Caesars  above- 
mentioned.  H.  A. 

*  C^iesar,  as  a  title  of  the  Roman  emperors,  oc- 
curs about  30  times  in  the*  N.  T.  It  is  applieid  to 
Augustus  (Luke  ii.  1),  to  Tiberius  (Luke  iii.  1; 
John  xix.  12, 15),  to  Cliuidius  (Acts  xvii.  7,  and  if 
the  oonmion  reading  be  correct,  xi.  28),  and  to  Nero 
(Acts  xxv.  8,  xxvi.  32,  Ac.),  There  appears  to 
have  been  some  difference  in  the  use  of  the  name 
at  a  later  period.  After  Nero^s  time  the  emperor 
was  still  called  both  Augustus  (which  see)  and 
C-aes^:  but  his  son  or  designated  successor  on  the 
throne  was  also  called  Caesar,  though  properly  the 
title  was  put  after  the  individual's  name,  instead 
of  being  prefixed  to  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  reign- 
ing Caesar.    See  Pauly's  RedUEncycL  li.  46.    H. 

•  C^SAR  S  HOUSEHOLD.  The  chief 
point  of  interest  here  Is  whether  this  expression  re- 
fiers  to  any  of  the  immediate  relations  of  the  em- 
peror, or  to  some  of  his  servants  and  dependents 
in  the  palace.  Nero  was  on  the  throne  when  Paul 
wrote  to  the  Philippians.  It  has  some  bearing  on 
the  question,  that  Nero  had  no  very  near  kindred 
living  alter  he  became  emperor  (Rilliet,  VEpUrt 
aux  PhiUpp.  p.  342).  It  is  possible,  of  course,  if  he 
had  such,  that  some  of  them  might  have  heard  the 
Gospel  and  have  believed.  History  gives  no  ac- 
count of  any  such  conversions,  and  it  is  altogether 
improbable,  if  they  occurred,  that  the  testimony  to 
this  eflect  would  be  wanting.  Meyer  lays  special 
stress  on  this  silence  of  the  oldest  writers.  AVe  are 
led  therefore  to  seek  for  some  other  explanation  of 
Paul's  language.  It  seems  essential  to  any  correct 
explanation  that  it  should  recognize  the  apparent 
connection  between  Acts  xxviiL  16,  Phil.  1. 13,  and 
iv.  22.  (1.)  Soldiers  under  the  gaseral  custody  of 
the  Praetorian  Prefect  (this  is  the  meaning  of  r^ 
crpoTowtZdpxV')  Acts  xxviii.  16,  text.  rec.<>)  at- 
tmded  Paul  while  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  service  would  often  relieve  each 
Ote..  '^cts).  (2.)  In  the  course  of  time  the 
apostle  would  thus  become  known  as  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel  to  many  of  these  soldiers  (Phil.  i.  13), 
and  through  them  to  their  comrades  and  acqualnt- 


•  *  Whether  the  term  is  textually  certain  or  not,  the 
fttct  stated  there  is  certain,  and  presupposed  in  Phil.  i. 
tft.    See  CiPTAm  or  m  GOAao,  Amer.  ed.  H. 
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ances.  (8.)  Some  of  the  flriends  of  these  soltlim 
thus  brought  by  them  Into  connection  with  Paul 
may  have  been  employed  about  the  palace  of  the 
emperor,  and  so  could  have  been  the  members  of 
**Cae8ar*8  household"  who  sent  greetings  to  the 
church  at  Philippi.  Perhaps  one  step  of  the  com- 
bination may  be  left  out  The  camp  of  the  Pr»- 
torians,  situated  out  <^  the  dty,  may  have  in- 
cluded also  those  of  their  number,  a  small  division, 
quartered  near  the  palace  in  the  dty,  and  who  as 
the  emperor's  body-guard  might  be  said  to  bebng 
to  his  «*  household."  There  is  no  proof  that  the  un- 
perial  residence  itself  was  ever  called  **  prsetorium.** 
Paul  may  have  gamed  converts  from  these,  as  one 
after  another  of  them  acted  as  sentries  over  him. 
As  the  reason  why  they  in  particular  greeted  the 
Christians  at  Philippi,  Neander  suggests  that  they 
may  have  known  some  of  the  churoh  there  who  had 
been  at  Rome,  or  possibly  may  themselves  have  been 
natives  of  that  dty.  It  may  be  that  Paul's  "  chiefly  " 
{fidXdoray  Phil.  iv.  22),  which  so  emphasizes  the 
greeting  of  "  those  of  Cesar's  household,"  represents 
the  tone  of  hearty  earnestness  with  which  they  spoke 
up  as  he  was  writing,  and  asked  him  to  send  also 
their  kiss  of  love  (cunrafffi6s)  to  these  Philippians 
of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much  fVom  the  apostle. 
For  this,  the  parties  need '  not  have  had  any  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  each  other. 

The  subject  has  been  often  discussed,  with  more 
or  less  divei^ce  of  views.  For  references,  see 
B<  ttger's  Bettrdye  in  dU  PauUn.  Brief e^  No.  2,  p. 
47  ff. ;  Wieseler,  Chi-on.  det  apogt,  ZaUiU.  p.  420  AT., 
p.  457  fr. ;  Schenkd,  Bnefe  an  die  Kphestr^  PhiUp- 
ptr,  Ac,  pp.  119, 162;  Bleek,  EivL  in  dot  N,  T.  p. 
433;  Meyer,  ExegeL  ffandb.  (PhU.  i.  13,  iv.  21, 
8te  Aufl.);  Rilliet,  VEpUre  avx  Philippimt^  p. 
129;  LIghtfbot  in  Joum,  of  Class,  and  Sncr. 
PhiioL  (March,- 1857);  Conybeare  and  Howson's 
Life  and  Epistles  of  Paul,  ii.  448,  653,  Amer.  ed. ; 
and  Wordsworth,  Greek  TesL  with  Notes,  ui.  337, 
Isted.  H. 

G^SABE'A  (Kaurdpeta,  AcU  viii.  40,  ix.  3U, 
X.  1,  24,  xi.  11,  xii.  19,  xviii.  22,  xxi.  8, 16;  xxiii. 
23,  33;  xxv.  1,  4,  6,  13).  The  passages  just  enu- 
merated show  how  important  »  place  this  dty  occu- 
pies in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence, apparently  for  several  years,  of  Philip,  one  of 
the  seven  4oacons  or  ahnoners  (viii.  40,  xxi.  8,  16), 
and  the  scene  of  the  conversion  of  the  Italian  cen- 
turion, Cornelius  (x.  1,  24,  xi.  11).  Here  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  died  (xii.  19).  From  hence  St.  Paul 
sailed  to  Tarsus,  when  forced  to  leave  Jerusalem  on 
his  return  fh)m  Damascus  (ix.  30),  and  at  this  port 
he  landed  after  his  second  missionary  journey  (xvlii. 
22).  He  also  spent  some  time  at  Caesarea  on  his 
return  fh>m  the  third  missionary  journey  (xxi.  8, 
16),  and  before  k)ng  was  brought  back  a  prisoner  to 
the  same  place  (xxiiL  23,  33),  where  he  remained 
two  years  in  bonds  before  his  voyage  to  Italy  (xxr. 
1,  4,  6, 13). 

Caesarea  was  situated  on  the  coast  of  Palestine, 
on  the  Uiie  of  the  great  road  from  Tyie  to  Egypt, 
and  about  half  way  between  Joppa  and  Dora  (Jo- 
seph. B.  J,  i.  21, 1  5).  The  journey  of  St.  Peter 
f^om  Joppa  (Acts  x.  24)  occupied  rather  more  than 
a  day.  On  the  other  hand  Si.  Paul's  journey  from 
Ptofemais  (Acts  xxi.  8)  was  accomplished  within  the 
day.  The  distance  fh>m  Jerusalem  was  about  76 
miles;  Josephus  states  It  in  round  numbers  as  600 
stadia  (Ant.  xiU.  11,  §  2;  B,  J.  i.  3,  §  5).  The 
Jerusalem  Itinerary  gives  68  miles  ( WesseUng,  p. 
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090.  Dr.  Robinaon  thinkfl  this  ought  to  be  78: 
Bib.  Re$.  ii.  242,  note).  It  has  been  ssoertained, 
however,  that  there  was  a  shorter  road  by  AntipatrU 
than  that  which  is  given  in  the  Itinerary,  —  a  point 
of  some  importance  iu  reference  to  the  night-journey 
of  AcU  xxiii.     [Antipatris.] 

In  Strabo's  time  there  was  on  thb  pohit  of  the 
eteBt  merely  a  town  called  '*  Strato^s  tower/*  with  a 
landing-place  {wp6iroptiou  fx^^^  whereas,  in  the 
time  of  Tacitus,  CsMarea  is  spoken  of  as  being  the 
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head  of  Judsa  (''  Judseie  caput,**  Tac.  Hid.  ii.  79). 
It  was  in  this  interval  that  the  city  was  built  by 
Herod  the  Great,  llie  work  was  in  fact  accom- 
plished m  ten  years.  The  utmost  care  and  expense 
were  kvished  on  the  building  of  Caesarea.  It  was 
a  proud  monument  of  the  reign  of  Herod,  who 
named  it  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  The 
full  name  was  Kcuadpna  XtficurHi  (Joseph.  AnL 
xvi.  5,  §1).  It  was  sometimes  called  Caesarea  Stra. 
toois,  and  CaBsarea  Palcstinfle;  sometimes  also  (from 


(From  a  Sketch  by  Wm.  Tipping,  Bsq.) 


its  pontion)  voftdXMs  (Joseph.  B.  J,  ili.  9,  §  1),  or 
if  M  BaXdrrp  {id.  vii.  1,  §  3).  It  must  be  care- 
ftiUy  distinguished  from  C.ksarra  Phimppi. 

The  magnificence  of  Caesarea  is  described  in  de- 
tail by  Josephus  in  two  places  (Anl.  xv.  9 ;  B.J.  i. 
21).  The  chief  features  were  connected  with  the 
harbor  (itself  called  Xtfiaarhs  Kttifiv  on  coins,  and 
by  Josephus,  Ani.  xvii.  5,  §  1),  which  was  equal  in 
Bxe  to  the  Piraeus.  A  vast  breakwater,  composed 
of  atones  50  feet  long,  curved  round  so  as  to  affinrd 
complete  protection  from  the  south-westerly  winds, 
leaving  an  opening  only  on  the  north.  Broad  land- 
ing-wharves surrounded  the  harbor;  and  conspicu- 
ous from  the  sea  was  a  temple,  dedicated  to  Caesar 
and  to  Home,  and  containing;  colossal  statues  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  Imperial  City.  Caesarea  contained 
abo  an  amphitheatre  and  a  theatre.  The  bitter  was 
tbe  scene  of  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  Caesarea 
was  the  official  residence  of  the  Herodian  kings,  and 
of  Festus,  Felix,  and  the  other  Roman  procurators 
of  Jttdca.  Here  also  were  the  head-quarters  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  province.  It  was  by  no  means 
■trictly  a  Jewish  city.  The  (jentile  popukttion  pre- 
dominated; and  at  tbe  synagogue-worship  the 
Scsiptures  of  the  O.  T.  were  re^l  in  Greek.  Con- 
fltant  fends  took  place  here  between  the  Jews  and 
Greeks;  and  an  outbreak  of  this  kind  was  one  of 
Um  iint  incidents  ofthe  great  war.  ItwasatCaes- 
agt%  that  Ve^msian  was  declared  emperor.      He 


made  it  a  Roman  colony,  called  it  by  his  name,  and 
gave  to  it  the  Jus  Jtalicum,  The  history  of  the 
place,  during  the  time  of  its  greatest  eminence,  is 
summed  up  in  one  sentence  by  Pliny  :  —  •*  Straio- 
nis  turris,  eadem  Caesarea,  ab  Herode  rege  condita: 
nunc  Colonia  prima  Flavia,  a  Vespasiano  Imperatore 
deducU**  (v.  14). 

To  the  Biblical  geographer  Caesarea  is  interesting 
as  the  home  of  Eusebius.  It  was  also  the  scene  of 
some  of  Origen's  labors  and  the  birth-place  of  Pro- 
copius.  It  continued  to  be  a  city  of  some  impor- 
tance even  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Now,  though 
an  Arabic  corruption  of  the  name  still  lingers  on 
the  site  {Kni»ii-%yth),  it  is  utterly  desolate ;  and 
its  ruins  have  for  a  long  period  been  a  quarry,  from 
which  other  towns  in  this  part  of  Syria  have  been 
built  (See  Buckingham's  Travels  and  the  Ap- 
pendix to  vol.  i.  of  Dr.  Traill's  Josephus.)  J.  S.  H. 

C^SARETA  PHILIPTI  {KaiaiLpua  ^  «» 
\/inrov)  is  mentioned  only  in  the  two  firat  Gospels 
(Matt.  xvi.  13;  Mark  viii.  27)  and  in  accounts  of 
the  same  transactions.  The  story  in  Eusebius,  that 
the  woman  healed  of  the  issue  of  blood,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  named  Berenice,  lived  at  this  place, 
rests  on  no  foundation. 

Caesarea  Philippi  was  the  northernmost  point  of 
our  Lord's  joumeyings;  and  the  passage  in  Uii 
life,  which  was  connected  with  the  place,  was  othfr- 
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wiie  a  very  marked  one.  (See  Stanley's  Suud  4 
Palestine,  p.  391.)  llie  place  itaelf  too  is  remark- 
able in  its  physical  and  picturesque  <  haracteristics, 
and  also  in  its  historical  associatior.s.  It  was  at 
the  easternmost  and  most  important  of  the  two  rec- 
ognized sources  of  the  Jordan,  the  ether  being  at 
TtU  ^l-Kddi  (Dan  or  Laisii,  which  by  Winer 
and  others  has  been  erroneously  identified  with  Oes. 
Philippi).  Not  that  either  of  these  sources  is  the 
most  distant  fountain-head  of  the  Jordan,  the  name 
of  the  river  being  given  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Biis- 
sissippi  and  Mi{0ouri,  to  quote  Dr.  Robinson's  il- 
lustration), not  to  the  most  remote  fountains,  but 
the  most  copious.  The  spring  rises,  and  the  city 
was  built,  on  a  limestone  terrace  in  a  valley  at 
the  base  of  Mount  Uermon.  Ca:sarea  Philippi 
has  no  O.  T.  history,  though  it  has  been  not  un- 
reasonably identified  with  Baal-Gad,  Its  annals 
run  back  direct  from  Herod's  time  into  hea^ 
thenism.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  it 
with  the  Pamum  of  Joe^hus;  and  tbe  inscriptions 
are  not  yet  obliterated,  which  shew  that  the  God 
Pan  had  once  a  sanctuary  at  this  spct.  Here  Herod 
the  Great  erected  a  temple  to  Augustus,  the  town 
being  then  called  from  the  grotto  where  Pan  had 
been  honored.  It  is  worth  while  l.ere  to  quote  in 
succession  the  words  of  Josephus  aid  of  Dr.  Kobin- 
son:  *t  Herod,  having  accompanied  Caesar  to  the 
sea  and  returned  home,  erected  him  a  beautiAil  tem- 
ple of  white  marble  near  the  place  called  Panium. 
This  is  a  fine  cavern  in  a  mountain ;  under  which 
there  is  a  great  cavity  in  the  earth ;  and  the  cavern 
is  abrupt,  and  very  deep,  and  full  of  still  water. 
Over  it  hangs  a  vast  mountain,  and  under  the 
mountain  rise  the  springs  of  the  river  Jordan. 
Herod  adorned  this  place,  which  was  already  a  very 
remarkable  one,  still  ftuiher  by  the  erection  of  this 
temple,  which  he  dedicated  to  Cspsar."  (Joseph. 
AnU  XV.  10,  §  3;  comp.  B.  J,  i.  21,  §  3.)  "The 
situation  is  unique,  combining  in  an  unusual  degree 
the  elements  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  It  nestles 
in  its  recess  at  the  southern  base  <^  the  mighty 
Hermon,  which  towers  in  mi\jesty  to  an  elevation 
of  7000  or  8000  feet  above.  The  abundant  waters 
of  the  glorious  fountain  spread  over  the  terrace 
luxuriant  fertility  and  the  graceful  interchange  of 
copse,  lawn,  and  waving  fields."  (Bobinson,  iii. 
404.) 

Panium  became  part  of  the  teiritoiy  of  Philip, 
tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  who  enlarged  and  embd- 
lished  the  town,  and  called  it  Cspsarea  Philippi, 
partly  after  his  own  name,  and  partly  after  that  of 
the  emperor  {Ard.  xviii.  2,  §  1;  B.J,  ii.  9,  §  1). 
Agrippa  II.  followed  in  the  same  course  of  flatta*y, 
and  called  the  place  Neronias  {Ard.  xx.  9,  §  4). 
Josephus  seems  to  imply  in  his  life  ( Ft(.  13)  that 
many  heathens  resided  here.  Titus  exhibited  glad- 
iatorial shows  at  Ctesarea  Philippi  after  the  end  of 
the  Jewish  war  (B.  J.  vii.  2,  §  1).  The  old  name 
was  not  lost     Coins  of  Ccuarea  Paneas  continued 
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through  the  reigns  of  many  emperors.  Under  the 
I  simple  name  of  Paneas  it  was  tlie  seat  of  a  Greek 
bishopric  in  the  period  of  the  great  councils,  and 
of  a  Latin  bishopric  during  t^  crusades.  It  is 
stiU  called  Banias^  the  first  name  having  here,  as 
in  other  cases,  survived  the  second.  A  remarkable 
monument,  which  has  seen  all  the  periods  of  the 
history  of  Canarea  Philippi,  u  the  vast  castle  above 
the  site  of  the  city,  built  in  Syro-Greek  or  even 
Phoenician  times,  and,  after  receiving  additions 
from  the  Saracens  and  Franks,  still  the  most  re- 
markable fortress  in  the  Holy  Land.       J.  S.  H. 

CAGE.  The  term  so  rendered  in  Jer.  v.  27, 
y^^Ti  is  more  properly  a  trap  {iraylsy  decipula\ 
in  which  decoy  birds  were  phM;ed:  the  same  article 
is  referred  to  in  Ecdus.  xi.  30  under  the  term  Kdfr- 
ToAXof,  which  is  elsewhere  used  of  a  tapering 
basket^  [Fowung.J  In  Rev.  xviii.  2  the  Greek 
term  is  ^vXoir^,  m«uiing  a  prison  or  restricted 
habitation  rather  than  a  cage.  W.  L.  B. 

CAIAPHAS  [3  syl.]  {Kaidxpoi,  said  (Winer, 
Ac.)  to  be  deri\-ed  fix)mf^^^?,  depresm,  Targ. 
I*rov.  xvi.  26),  in  ftill  Joseph  Caiaphas  (Joseph. 
AfU.  xviii.  2,  2),  high-priest  of  the  Jews  under 
Tilierius  during  the  years  of  our  Lord's  public 
ministry,  and  at  the  time  of  his  condemnation  and 
crucifixion.  Matt.  xxvi.  3, 57  (Mark  does  not  name 
him);  Luke  iii.  2;  John  xi.  49,  xviii.  13,  14,  24, 
28;  Acts  iv.  6.  The  Procurator  Valerius  Gnitus, 
shortly  before  his  leaving  the  province,  appointed 
him  to  the  dignity,  which  was  before  held  by 
Simon  ben-Camith.  He  held  it  during  the  whole 
procuratorship  of  Pontius  Pilate,  but  soou  after 
his  removal  frova.  that  office  was  deposed  by  the 
Proconsul  yitellius  (a.  d.  36),  and  succeeded  by 
Jonathan,  son  of  Ananus  (Joseph.  AtU.  xviii.  4, 
§  3).  He  was  son-in-hw  of  Annas.  [Annas.] 
Some  in  the  ancient  church  confounded  him  with 
the  historian  Josephus,  and  believed  him  to  have 
become  a  convert  to  Christianity.  (Assemann, 
BMoth.  OrienL  u.  166.)  H.  A. 

CAIN  [2  syl.  in  Heb.]  0^^,  derived  either 
frx)m  Tl^P,  to  acqmre,  (5en.  ir.  1;  torn  IT, 
a  tpear,  as  indicative  of  the  violence  used  by  Cain 
and  Lamech,  Gesen.  Thetavr.  p.  120;  or  from  an 
Arabic  word  haytu,  a  tmith,  in  reference  to  the  arts 
introduced  by  the  Cainites,  Von  Bohlen,  Jntrod.  to 
Gen,  ii.  85:  KiX¥\  Joseph.  K<£?y:  Cain).<^  The 
historical  &cts  in  the  life  of  Cain,  as  recorded  in 
Gen.  iv.,  are  briefly  these:  —  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Adam  and  Eve;  he  followed  the  business  of  ag- 
riculture; in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  roused  by  the  rgeo- 
tu)n  of  his  own  sacrifice  and  the  acceptance  of 
Abel*s,  he  committed  the  crime  of  murder,  for 
which  he  was  expelled  fit)m  Eden,  and  led  the  life 
of  an  exile;  he  settled  hn  the  buid  of  Nod,  and  built 
a  dty  which  he  named  after  his  son  Enoch ;  his 


a  •  Baumgarten  ( Comm.  iib.  Pentateuch^  1. 78)  adopts 
the  sense  of  ^  spear,"  '^  weapon,"  as  the  name  of  the 
flntbom  whom  Eve  had  thus  "  obtained  from  Jeho- 
vah," because  she  would  recognize  in  him  the  means 
of  vktory,  t.  e.  the  promised  seed  who  was  to  overcmne 
the  great  enemy  (Qen.  iii.  15).    According  to  this  view 

OMWonli    7>|2,  nSP,   without  being  related  to  sig- 

pMeattoo,  are  merely  paronomastio  (nomen  et  omen)^ 
though  they  serve  at  the  same  time  to  exprees  the 

But  the  derivation  of  ^'T 


from  l^n  **  '^-  P'  *•  ••  *  potsesfion  which  she  had  or- 
quired^  suggests  itself  as  more  natural,  and  is  more  fbr* 
dble  as  including  an  aflSoity  of  sense  as  well  as  of 
sound.  See  Mr.  Wright's  note  to  this  elfect  in  his 
Book  of  Gtnesis  m  Hebrew^  &o.,  p.  18.  Oesenlus 
(Handle,  p.  766,  6te  Anfl.)  does  not  seem  to  ol^t  to 
this  etymology  as  unphilological.     Hint  (Handw.  h. 

815)  defines  ^  V  as  "  something  brought  forth,"  »  crea- 
ture "  (»  *<^!3^,  Ps.  civ.  24),  and  thus  brings  the  vwt 
and  noun  still  nearer  to  each  other.  U 
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dMoendftDts  are  enumerated,  together  with  the  in- 
fentioni  for  wfaieh  they  were  remarkable.  Ocea- 
nonal  references  to  Cain  are  made  in  the  N.  T. 
(Heb.  zi.  4;  1  John  iii.  12;  Jude  11.) 

The  following  points  deserve  notice  in  connection 
with  the  Biblical  narrative:  —  1.  The  position  of 
the  huid  of  Nod.  The  name  itself  tells  us  little; 
It  meaxa  flight  or  exiUy  in  reference  to  v.  12  where 
a  oo^ate  word  is  used :  Von  Bohlen's  attempt  to 
identify  it  with  India,  as  though  the  Hebrew  name 

Hind  (Tin)  had  been  erroneously  read  kan^Nod^ 
is  too  fiu*  fetched;  the  only  indication  of  its  posi- 
tion is  the  indefinite  notice  that  it  was  *'  east  of 
Kden  '*  (16),  which  of  course  throws  us  back  to  the 
previous  settlemait  of  the  position  of  £den  itself. 
Knobel  (Comm.  in  loc.)  who  adopts  an  ethnok)gical 
interpretation  of  the  history  of  Cain's  descendants, 
would  identify  Nod  with  the  whob  of  Eastern  Asia, 
and  even  hints  at  a  possible  connection  between  the 
names  Cain  and  Cliina.  It  seems  vain  to  attempt 
the  identification  of  Nod  with  any  special  locality; 
the  direction  <<  east  of  Eden  "  may  have  reference 
to  the  previous  notice  In  iii.  24,  and  may  indicate 
that  the  land  was  opposite  to  (fcar^vavri)  LXX.) 
the  entrance,  wtiicb  was  barred  against  his  return. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  easl  was  further  used 
to  mark  the  direction  which  the  Cainites  took,  as 
distinct  from  the  Sethites,  who  would,  according 
to  Hebrew  notions,  be  settled  towards  the  west. 
Similar  observations  must  be  made  in  r^^ard  to 
the  city  Enoch,  which  has  been  identified  with  the 
names  of  the  Heniochi,  a  tribe  in  Caucasus  (Hasse), 
Anuchta,  a  town  in  Susiana  (Huetius),  Chanoge, 
an  ancient  town  in  India  (Von  Bohlen),  and  Iconi- 
um,  as  the  place  where  the  deified  king  Annacos 
was  honored  (Ewald):  all  such  attempts  at  identi- 
fication must  be  subordinated  to  the  previous  set- 
tlement of  the  position  of  Eden  and  Nod. 

2.  The  *^  marie  set  up(Hi  Cain  *'  has  given  rise  to 
various  speculations,  many  of  triiich  would  nevo* 
have  been  broached,  if  the  Hebrew  text  had  been 
consulted :  the  words  probably  mean  that  Jehovah 
gate  a  dgn  to  Cain,  very  much  as  signs  were  after- 
wards given  to  Noah  ((}en.  ix.  13),  Moses  (Ex.  iii. 
2,  12),  Eiyah  (1  K.  xix.  11),  and  Hezekiah  (Is. 
xxxviii.  7, 8).  Whether  the  sign  was  perceptible  to 
Cain  alone,  and  given  to  him  once  for  all,  in  token 
that  no  man  should  kill  him,  or  whether  it  was  one 
that  was  perceptible  to  others,  and  designed  as  a 
precaution  to  them,  as  is  implied  in  the  A.  V.,  is 
uncertain;  the  nature  of  the  sign  itself  is  still  more 
uncertain. 

3.  The  narrative  implies  the  existence  of  a  con- 
siderable population  in  Cain's  time;  for  he  fears 
lest  he  should  be  murdered  in  return  for  the  mur- 
der he  had  committed  (14).  Josephus  {AnL  i.  2, 
(  1)  explains  his  fears  as  arising  not  imm  men  but 
from  wild  beasts;  but  such  an  explanation  is  wholly 
unnecessary.  The  fiunily  of  Adam  may  have  largely 
increased  before  the  birth  of  Seth,  as  is  indeed  im- 
plied m  the  notice  of  Cain's  wife  (17),  and  the 
mere  cireumstanoe  that  none  of  the  other  children 
are  noticed  by  name  may  be  explained  on  the 
ground  that  their  lives  flirnished  nothing  worthy 
of  notice. 

4.  The  character  of  Cain  deserves  a  brief  notice. 
He  is  described  as  a  man  of  a  morose,  malicious, 
uid  revengeful  temper;  and  that  he  presented  his 
offering  in  this  state  of  mind  is  implied  in  the  re- 
buke contained  in  ver.  7,  which  may  be  rendered 

hus:  "  If  thou  doest  well  (or,  as  the  LXX.  has  it. 
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thf  hpB&s  w/KHTf  v^yirps),  la  there  not  an  elevation 
of  the  countenance  (i.  e.  cheerfulness  and  happi" 
neu)  ?  but  if  thou  doest  not  well,  there  is  a  sinking 
of  Ae  cowUtMMnce :  sin  lurketh  (as  a  wild  beast) 
at  the  door,  and  to  thee  is  its  desire:  but  thou 
shalt  rule  over  it."  The  narrative  implies  there- 
fore that  his  offering  was  nyected  on  account  of 
the  tempo*  in  which  it  was  brought. 

5.  The  descendants  of  (Jain  are  enumerated  to 
the  sixth  generation.  Some  commentators  (Kno- 
bel.  Von  Ik>blen)  have  traced  an  artificial  structure 
in  this  genealogy,  by  which  it  is  rendered  parallel 
to  that  of  the  Sethites:  e.  g.  there  is  a  decade  of 
names  in  each,  commencing  with  Adam  and  ending 
with  Jabal  and  Noah,  the  deficiency  of  generations 
in  the  Cainites  being  supplied  by  the  addition  of 
the  two  younger  sons  of  LAmech  to  the  list;  and 
there  is  a  considerable  similarity  in  the  navies,  each 
list  containing  a  Lamech  and  an  Enoch ;  while  Cain 
in  the  one  =  (Jain-un  in  the  other,  Methusael  = 
Methusebh,  and  Mehigael  =  Mahalaleel :  the  in- 
ference from  this  comparison  being  that  the  one 
was  firamed  out  of  the  other.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  diflferenoes  fiur  exceed  the  points 
of  simihirity;  that  the  order  of  the  names,  the 
number  of  generations,  and  even  the  meanings  of 
those  which  are  noticed  as  simikr  in  soimd,  are 
sufficiently  distinct  to  renoove  the  impression  of 
artificial  construction. 

6.  /The  social  condition  of  the  Camites  is  prom- 
inently brought  forward  in  the  history.  Cain  him- 
self was  an  agriculturist,  Abel  a  ^epherd:  the 
successors  of  the  latter  are  represented  by  the  Seth- 
ites and  the  progenitors  of  the  Hebrew  race  in 
later  times,  among  whom  a  pastoral  life  was  always 
held  in  high  honor  from  the  simplicity  and  devo- 
tional habits  which  it  engendered :  the  successors 
of  the  former  are  depicted  as  the  reverse  in  all 
these  respects.  C^ain  founded  the  first  city;  La- 
mech instituted  polygamy;  Jabal  introduced  the 
nomadic  life;  Jubal  invented  musical  instruments; 
Tubalcain  was  the  first  smith;  LAmech's  knguage 
takes  the  stately  tone  of  poetry ;  and  e\-en  the  names 
of  the  women,  Naamah  {pleasant),  Zillah  {shadow), 
Adah  {ot-nnmeni/il),  seem  to  bespeak  an  advanced 
state  of  civilization.  But  along  with  this,  there 
was  violence  and  godlessness;  Cain  and  Lamech 
furnish  proof  of  the  former,  while  the  concluding 
words  of  Gen.  iv.  26  imply  the  latter. 

7.  The  contrast  established  between  the  C^ainites 
and  the  Sethites  appears  to  have  reference  solely  to 
the  social  and  religious  condition  of  the  two  raoes^ 
Cn  the  one  side  there  is  pictured  a  high  state  of 
civilization,  unsanctified  by  religion,  and  produc- 
tive of  luxury  and  violence;  on  the  other  side,  a 
state  of  simplicity  which  afforded  no  material  for 
history  beyond  the  deckuration  ^'then  began  men 
to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.*'  The  historian 
thus  accounts  for  the  progressive  degeneration  of 
the  religious  condition  of  man,  the  evil  gaining  a 
predominance  over  the  good  by  its  alliance  with 
worldly  power  and  knowledge,  and  producing  the 
state  at  things  which  necessitated  the  flood. 

8.  Another  motive  may  be  assigned  for  the  in- 
troduction of  this  portion  of  sacred  history.  All 
ancient  nations  have  loved  to  tnKT  up  the  inven- 
tion of  the  arts  to  some  certain  udthor,  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  these  authors  have  been  reganled 
as  objects  of  divine  worship.  Among  the  Greeks, 
Apollo  was  held  to  be  the  inventor  of  music,  Vul- 
can of  the  working  of  met&ls,  Triptolemus  of  ths 
pbugh.     A  similar  feeling  of  curiosity  pravailad 
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■mong  the  Hebrews;  and  hence  the  hUtarum  ha« 
recorded  the  names  of  those  to  whom  the  invention 
of  the  arte  was  traditionally  assigned,  obviating  at 
the  same  time  the  dangerous  enpr  into  which  other 
nations  had  Men,  and  reducing  the  estimate  <^ 
their  value  by  the  position  whkh  their  inventors 
held.  W.  L.  B. 

CAIN  a  [2  syl.  in  Heb.]  (witii  the  article, 
]^l5n  =  "the  lance,"  Gea.;  but  may  it  not  be 

derived  from  )\),  Ken,  **a  nest,"  possibly  in  alla- 
tion  to  its  position:  ZMcaycAfi  [Vat  -«i/i],  Alex. 
ZcunMKtifiy  both  by  including  name  preceding: 
Accain)^  one  of  the  cities  in  the  low  country  (She- 
ftlah)  of  Judah,  named  with  Zanoah  and  Gibeah 
(Josh.  XT.  57).  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
mentioned  or  identified  by  any  one.^  G. 

CAI-^AN  [2  syl.]  (Maig.  correctiy  Kenan 
[and  80  the  text  1  Chr.  i.  2];  ]3^*?,:  Koiyay: 
Caiman;  poaator,  Fiirst;  teUfaber,  Gesen.,  as  if 

=  VJly  fi^™  **»«  Arab,  to  fwgty  as  in  Tubal- 
Cain,  Gen.  iv.  22;  see  Dr.  Mill's  Vindic,  qf  our 
Lords  GeneaL  p.  150).  1.  Son  of  Enos,  aged  70 
years  when  he  begat  Mahalaleel  his  son.  He  lived 
840  years  afterwards,  and  died  aged  910  (Gen.  v. 
9-14).  The  rabbinical  tradition  was  that  he  first 
introduced  idol-worship  and  astrology  —  a  tradition 
which  the  Hellenists  transferred  to  the  postrdilu- 
vian  Cainan.  Thus  Ephraem  Syrus  asserts  that 
the  Chaldees  in  the  time  of  Terah  and  Abram 
worshipped  a  graven  god  called  Cainan;  and  Greg- 
ory Bor-HebrsBus,  another  Syriac  author,  also  ap- 
plies it  to  the  son  of  Arphaxad  (Mill,  ut  sup.). 
The  origin  of  the  tradition  is  not  known ;  but  it 
may  probably  have  been  suggested  by  the  meaning 
of  the  supposed  root  in  Arabic  and  the  Aramean 
dialects;  just  as  another  signification  of  the  same 
toot  seems  to  have  suggested  the  tradition  that  the 
\iaughterB  of  Cain  were  the  first  who  made  and  aang 

to  musical  instruments  ((^esen.  t.  v,  ^^H). 

2.  [Alex.  Kcuyofi  in  Gen.  x.  24;  Hsch.  (with 
Sin.  B  L)  Kaivdfi  in  Luke  iii.  36.]  Son  of  Ar- 
phaxad, and  father  of  Sala,  according  to  Luke  iii. 
35,  36,  and  usually  called  tiie  second  Cainan.  He 
is  also  ,found  in  the  present  copix  of  the  LXX.  in 
the  genealogy  of  Shem,  Gen.  x.  24,  xi.  12,  and  1 
Chr.  i.  18  (though  he  is  omitted  hi  1  Chr.  i.  24), 
but  is  nowhere  named  in  the  Hebrew  oodd.,  nor  in 
any  of  the  versions  made  from  the  Hd)rew,  as  the 
Samaritan,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Vulgate,.^.  More- 
over it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  intrusion  of 
the  name  into  the  version  of  the  LXX.  is  oom- 
parati\'ely  modem,  since  Augustine  is  the  first 
writer  who  mentions  it  as  found  in  the  0.  T.  at 
all;  <^  and  since  we  have  the  absolute  certainty  that 
it  was  not  contained  in  any  copies  of  the  Alexan- 
drine Bible  which  either  Berosus,  Eupolemus,  Poly- 
histor,  Joaephus,  Phflo,  Theophilus  of  Antiodi, 


«  The  letter  p  is  generally  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by 
fL  A  possible  connection  of  this  name  with  that  of 
the  "  Kenitee  *'  is  obscured  by  the  form  Gain,  which  is 
probably  derived  from  the  Yulgate. 

b  •  Knobel  (/oiiia,  p.  4S7)  says  that  Cahi  according 
'to  all  appearance  i»  the  Arabic  YUkln  not  fiur  ftx>m 
Bebron  (Bob.  BM.  Reg.,  1st  ed.,  li.  449).  Br.  Robinson 
leoords  the  name,  but  says  nothing  of  the  identifioa- 
lion.  The  position  may  be  right  enough,  bat  the  re- 
tfiF»^^^«*^  of  the  names  is  too  sU^t  to  be  of  any  ao- 
ooonft  H. 
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Julius  AfricaBUB,  Crigen,  Eusebius,  or  even  Jeromi^ 
had  access  to.  It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  his 
name  was  introduced  into  the  genealogies  <^  the 
Greek  O.  T.  in  order  to  bring  Uiem  into  harmony 
with  the  genealogy  of  Christ  in  St.  Luke's  (xospel, 
where  Cdnan  was  found  in  the  time  of  Jerome. 
The  question  u  thus  narrowed  into  one  concemii^ 
its  introduction  into  the  GospeL  It  might  lune 
been  thought  that  it  had  found  its  way  by  acci- 
dent into  the  genealogy  of  Joseph,  and  that  Luke 
inserted  that  genealogy  exactiy  as  he  found  it.  But 
as  Beza's  very  ancient  MS.  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  does  not  contain  the  name 
of  Cainan,  and  there  is  strong  ground  for  suppos- 
ing that  neither  did  Irenseus's  copy  of  St  Luke,  it 
seems  on  the  whole  more  probable  that  Cainan  was 
not  inserted  by  St  Luke  himself,  but  was  after- 
wards added,  either  by  accident,  or  to  make  up  the 
number  of  generations  to  17,  or  from  some  other 
cause  which  cannot  now  be  discovered.  For  tar- 
ther  information,  see  GeneaL  of  our  Lord  J,  C, 
ch.  viii;  Heidegger,  HuL  Patriarch,  ii.  8-15; 
Bochart,  PhaUg,  lib.  ii.  cap.  13;  and  for  the  op- 
posite view,  Mill's  Ftncfic.  of  our  Lord's  Geneal. 
p.  143  ff.  A.  C.  H. 

CAIUS.    [John,  Second  and  Third  Eru- 

TLK8  OF.] 

CAKES.     [Bread.] 

CAXAH  ([nb?,  in  pans^O  n^S  [awipfo. 
tion]:  Xa\dx'  CkaU)^  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Assyria.  Its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  the 
patriarch  Anhur  (Gen.  x.  11).    The  name  has  been 

thought  identical  with  the  Halah  (n\r\\  which 
is  found  in  Kings  (2  K.  xvii.  6,  and  xviii.  11)  and 
Chronicles  (1  Chr.  v.  26);  but  this  view  is  unsup- 
ported by  the  Sepiuagint,  which  renders  Halah  by 
'AAo^.  According  to  the  oinnkms  of  the  best 
Oriental  antiquaries,  the  site  of  Calah  is  marked 
by  the  NimrOd  ruins,  which  have  ftnmished  so  huge 
a  proportion  of  the  Assyrian  remains  at  present  in 
England.  If  this  be  regarded  as  ascertained,  Ca- 
lah must  be  considered  to  have  been  at  one  time 
(about  B.  c.  930-720)  the  capital  of  the  empire.  It 
was  the  residence  of  the  warlike  Sardanapalus  and  his 
successors  down  to  the  time  of  Saigon,  who  built 
a  new  capital,  which  he  called  by  his  own  name,  on 
the  ute  occupied  by  the  modem  Khorsabad,  C»- 
lah  still  continued  under  the  later  kings  to  be  a 
town  of  importance,  and  was  especially  fkvored  by 
Esarhaddon,  who  built  there  one  of  the  grandest 
of  the  Assyrian  palaces.  In  later  times  it  gave 
name  to  one  of  the  chief  districts  of  the  cotmtry, 
which  appears  as  Calacin^  (Ptolem.  vi.  1)  or  Cal- 
ach€n4  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  1)  in  the  geographers. 

G.  R. 
»Mr.  J.  L.  Porter  (Kitto's  Cyc.  of  BibL  LiL, 
3d  ed.,  art.  Calah)  ottjects  to  the  identification  of 
Calah  with  Nimrid^  that  sufficient  ^ce  is  not 
left  for  Resen,  which  is  described  in  Gen.  x.  12  as 
'*  a  great  city  "  lying  between  Nineveh  and  Odah; 


c  Demetrius  (B.  o.  170),  quoted  by  Eusebius  {Pr^. 
Evang.  iz.  21),  reckons  1860  years  from  the  bfrth  of 
Shem  to  Jacob's  going  down  to  Egypt,  which  setms  to 
include  the  ISO  years  of  Cainan.  But  in  the  great 
fluctuation  of  tiie  numbers  in  the  ages  of  the  patri- 
archs, no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  argument. 
Nor  have  we  any  certainty  that  the  figures  have  not 
been  altered  in  the  modem  copies  of  Eusebius.  to  make 
them  agree  with  the  oomputation  of  the  altered  oopkx 
of  the  LXX 
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tha  distance  between  NlmrM  and  the  ruins  of  an- 
eimt  Nineveli  (opposite  Monul)  being  less  than 
twenty  miles.  He  would  therefore  identify  Resen 
with  NimrAd,  and  Calah  with  Kalah-  or  KiUh- 
SherghcU^  forty  miles  south  of  Nimrud  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tigris.  He  further  observes: 
**  Kalah-Sherghat  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
places  in  Assyria.  On  a  cylinder  discovered  there 
is  an  inscription  recording  the  inci  that  the  King 
Tiglath-pileser  restored  a  monument  which  had 
been  taken  down  sixty  years  previously,  after  hav- 
ing stood  for  641  years.  It  must,  therefore,  have 
been  founded  about  b.  c.  1870  (Rawlinson's  Hei'od.. 
i  467,  460;  Vaux,  Nin,  and  Pera.  p.  13).  On 
the  bricks  and  pottery  found  at  Kalah  are  the 
names  and  titles  of  the  earliest  known  Assyrian 
kings.  The  name  Atahitr  is  found  among  them.*' 
Kalisch  {Genesis^  p.  261)  likewise  identifies  liesen 
with  Nimrud^  and  Calah  with  KoLUi-Shert/hoL 
See  Assyria,  p.  187;  Nineveh;  Resen.     A. 

CALAMOLA'LUS  {Ka\afA^\a\os;  [Vat 
KaKafjMKoKoS']  CUomus)^  1  Esdr.  v.  22,  a  corrupt 
name,  apparently  agglomerated  of  Elam,  Lod,  and 
Hadid. 

CALAMUS.     [Reed.] 

CAL'COL  ("^'^7=  tpw"^'  «**<«wmje,  Ges.]: 
KoXyc^  [y^  KoAjc'o],  Xa\Kd5  [Alex.  XoAxoX] : 
Ch(Uch(Uy  Chalcoi),  a  man  of  Judah,  son  or  de- 
scendant of  Zerah  (1  Chr.  ii.  6).  Probably  iden- 
tical with  CiiALCOL  (A.  y.  only;  no  difference  in 
the  Hebrew),  son  of  Mahol,  one  of  the  four  wise 
men  whom  Solomon  excelled  in  wisdom  (1  K.  iv. 
31).  For  the  grounds  of  this  identification  see 
Da  EDA.  6. 

•  OALDE'A,  C  ALDETANS,  OALa)BES, 

occur  in  the  A.  Y.  ed.  1611  and  other  early  editions 
pnttim  for  Oualdea,  etc.,  which  see.  A. 

CALDRON.     (1.)  "r^ll,  probably  from  'VT^, 

buU,  akin  to  Arab.  «>l«>,  to6e  moved,  as  water  in 

boiling;  a  pot  or  kettle;  alt)  a  basket.     (2.)  "^^O, 

a  pot  or  kettle.      (3.)  ]*lOaH,  or  ^b^S.      (4.) 

i^L^-^jfron^  •^1^>  !»«*'••  A^3ijj,  x^pt^t  »<>• 
iurrfip:  Ubea,  oUa,  A  vessel  for  boiling  flesh, 
either  for  ceremonial  or  domestic  use  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
13;  1  Sam.  ii.  14;  Mic.  iii.  3;  Job  xU.  20).  [For; 
Kettle.]  H.  W.  P. 
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BronaB  Caldron  from  Egyptian  Thebes.     (Brit.  Mus.) 

CA'LEB  (3^5:  XoX/jB;  [Alex.  XaXc/*  ver. 
49:  CnUb;]  dog,  Gesen.;  Better,  Kldffer,  i.  e. 
barker,  Fur8t).«  1.  Acoordmg  to  1  Chr.  ii.  9, 18, 
19, 42,  50,  the  son  of  Hezron,  the  son  of  Pharez,  the 
on  of  Judah,  and  the  fittther  of  Hur  by  Ephrath,  or 


Ephratah,  and  consequently  grand&iher  of  Caleb  tht 
spy.  His  brothers,  according  to  the  same  author- 
ity, were  Jerahiueel  and  Ram;  his  wives  Azubah, 
Jerioth,  and  Ephratah ;  and  his  concubines  Ephah 
and  Maachah  (ver.  9,  42,  46,  48).  But  from  the 
numifest  corruption  of  the  text  in  many  parts  of 

the  chapter,  ftx>m  th^  name  being  written  ^^^  V4) 
[CuELUBAi]  in  ver.  9,  which  looks  like  a  patro- 
nymic from  -2'.^!f ,  Chelub  (1  Ohr.  iv.  11)  the 
brother  of  Shuah,  from  the  evident  confusion  be- 
tween the  two  Calebs  at  ver.  49,  and  from  the  non- 
appearance of  this  elder  Caleb  anywhere  except  in 
this  genealogy  drawn  up  in  Uezekiah's  reign  [Aza- 
RiAH,  No.  5],  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  con- 
fidence of  his  relations,  or  even  of  bis  existence. 

2.  Son  of  Jephmuieh,  by  which  patronymic  the 
illustrious  spy  is  usually  designated  (Num.  xiii.  6, 
and  ten  other  places),  with  the  addition  of  that  of 
"  the  Kenezite,'*  or  "  son  of  Kenaz,**  in  Num.  rrrit 
12;  Josh.  xiv.  6,  14.     Caleb  is  &ni  mentioned  ii» 

the  list  of  the  rulers  or  princes  (S^ITS),  called  in 
the  next  verse  ID^trH*^,  "  heads,"  one  fivm  each 

tribe,  who  were  sent  to  search  the  land  of  Canaan 
in  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus,  where  it  may  be 

noted  that  these  U\<V^)  or  C^rS;  are  all  dif- 
ferent from  those  name^  in  Num.  i.  ii.  vii.  x.  as 
princes  or  heads  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  same  title  was  given  to  the  chie& 
of  families  as  to  the  chiefii  of  the  whole  tribe.  Ca- 
leb was  a  S^tp^  or  tTS'^  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
perhaps  as  chi^  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Hezronites, 
at  the  same  time  that  Nahshon  the  son  of  Am- 
minadab  was  prince  of  the  whole  tribe.  He  and 
Oshea  or  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  were  the  only 
two  of  the  whole  number  who,  on  their  return  from 
Canaan  to  Kadesh-Baniea,  encouraged  the  people 
to  enter  in  boldly  to  the  buid,  and  take  possession 
of  it;  for  which  act  of  fidthfulness  they  narrowly 
escaped  stoning  at  the  hands  of  the  infuriated 
people.  In  the  plague  that  ensued,  while  the  other 
ten  spies  perished,  Caleb  and  Joshua  alone  were 
spared.  Moreover,  while  it  was  announced  to  the 
congregation  by  Moses  that,  for  this  rebellious  mur- 
muring, all  that  had  been  numbered  from  20  years 
old  and  upwards,  except  Joshua  and  Caleb,  should 
perish  in  the  wilderness,  a  special  promise  was  made 
to  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  that  he  should  sui^ 
vive  to  enter  uito  the  land  which  he  had  trodden 
upon,  and  that  his  seed  should  possess  it.  Accord: 
ingly,  45  years  afterwards,  when  some  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  conquest  of  the  land,  Caleb  came 
to  Joshua  and  reminded  him  of  what  had  happened 
at  Kadesh,  and  of  the  promise  which  Moses  made 
to  him  with  an  oath.  He  added  that  though  he 
was  now  85  years  old,  he  was  as  strong  as  in  the 
day  when  Moses  sent  him  to  spy  out  the  land,  and 
he  claimed  possession  of  the  land  of  the  Anakims, 
Kirjath-Arba,  or  Hebron,  and  the  neighboring  hill- 
country  (Josh.  xiv.).  This  was  immediately  granted 
to  him,  and  the  following  chapter  relates  how  he 
took  possession  of  Hebron,  driving  out  the  three 
sons  of  Anak;  and  how  he  oflTered  Achsah  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  whoever  would  take  Kir- 
jatb-Sepher.  i.  e.  Debir;  and  how  when  Othnid, 
his  younger  brother,  had  performed  the  feat,  he  not 


•  •Fttrst's  derivation  (ed.  1867)  Is  frxmi  J^%  to 
mtmek,  aeixe,  and  hence  as  appellative,  bold,  a  h$ro. 


Dietrich  in  his 
same  etrmology. 
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only  gave  him  his  daughter  to  wife,  hut  with  her 
the  upper  and  nether  springs  of  water  which  she 
aiked  for.  After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  Caleb, 
Q3r  is  the  time  of  his  death  recorded.  But  we 
learn  from  Josh.  xxL  13,  that  in  the  distribution 
of  cities  out  of  the  diffiirent  tribes  for  the  priests 
and  Levites  to  dwell  in,  Hebron  fell  to  the  priestS| 
the  children  of  Aaron,  of  the  £Eunily  of  Kohathites, 
and  waA  also  a  citj  of  refuge,  while  the  suiround- 
ing  territory  continued  to  be  the  possession  of  Ca- 
leb, at  least  as  late  as  the  time  of  David  (1  Sam. 
xzv.  3,  XXX.  U). 

But  a  very  interesting  question  arises  as  to  the 
birth  and  parentage  of  Caleb.  He  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  styled  «'  the  son  of  Jephunneh  the  Kenezite,'* 
and  his  younger  brother  Othniel,  afterwards  the 
first  Judge,  is  also  called  »« the  son  of  Kenaz" 
(Josh.  XV.  17;  Judg.  i.  13,  iii.  9, 11). 

On  the  other  hand  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
makes  no  mention  whatever  of  either  Jephunneh  or 
Kenaz,  but  represents  Caleb,  though  obscurely,  as 
being  a  descendant  of  Hezron  and  a  son  of  Hur 
(see  too  ch.  iv.).  Again  in  Josh.  xr.  13  we  have 
this  singular  expression,  "  Unto  Caleb  the  son  of 
J^hunneh  he  ga\'e  a  part  among  the  children  ofJu- 
dah ;  *'  and  in  xiv.  14,  the  no  less  significant  one, 
"  Hebron  became  the  inheritance  of  Caleb  the  son 
of  Jephunneh  the  KenezUe^  because  that  he  wh'^Uy 
followed  Jehovah  God  of  ftraei"  It  becomes, 
therefore,  quite  possible  that  Caleb  was  a  foreigner 
by  birth ;  a  proselyte,  incorporated  into  the  tribe 
of  Judab,  into  which  perhaps  he  or  his  ancestors 
had  married,  and  one  of  the  first-^iiits  of  that 
(xentile  han'est,  of  which  Jethro,  Bahab,  Ruth, 
Naanian,  and  many  others  were  samples  and  signs. 
And  this  conjecture  receives  a  most  striking  con- 
firmation from  the  names  in  Caleb*s  family.  For 
on  turning  to  Gen.  xxxri.  11,  15,  we  find  that 
Kenaz  is  an  Edomitish  name,  the  son  of  Eliphaz. 
Again,  in  1  Chr.  ii.  50,  52,  among  the  sons  of  Ca- 
leb the  son  of  Hur  we  find  Shobal  and  half  the 
Manahethites  or  sons  of  Manahath.  But  in  Gen. 
xxxvi.  20-23,  we  are  told  that  Shobal  was  the  son 
of  Seir  the  Horite,  and  that  he  was  the  father  of 
Manahath.  So  too  A'oraA,  Ithran,  Elah  (1  Chr. 
ii.,  iv.),  and  perhaps  Jephunneh,  compared  vnth 
Pinon,  are  all  Edomitish  names  (1  Chr.  i.;  Gen. 
xxxvi.).  ^e  find  too  Temanites,  or  sons  of  Te- 
man  (1  Chr.  i.  36),  among  the  children  of  Ashur 
the  son  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  iv.  6).  The  finding  thas 
whole  £unilies  or  tribes,  apparently  of  foreign  origin, 
incorporated  into  the  trib«  of  Israel,  seems  further 
to  supply  us  with  an  easy  and  natural  solution  of 
the  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  great  numbers  of 
the  Israelites  at  the  Exodus.  The  seed  of  Abra- 
ham had  been  multiplied  by  the  accretion  of  pros- 
elytes, as  well  ns  by  generation. 

3.  Ca'lkb-Epii'katah,  according  to  the  pres- 
ent text  of  1  Chr.  ii.  24,  the  name  of  a  place  where 
Hezron  died.  But  no  such  place  was  ever  heard 
of,  and  the  composition  of  the  name  is  a  most  im- 
probable one.  Nor  could  Hezron  or  his  son  have 
given  any  name  to  a  place  in  Egypt,  the  land  of 
their  bondage,  nor  could  Hezron  have  died,  or  his 
son  ha\*e  livwl,  elsewhere  than  in  Egypt.  The 
present  text  must  therefore  be  corrupt,  and  the 
reading  which  .Jerome's  Hebrew  Bible  had,  and 
which  is  preserved  in  the  UCX.,  is  probably  the 

true  one,  namely,  Hnn^H  3^)^  ST*,  »♦  Caleb 

came  in  unto  Ephratah.**  The  whole  information 
given  seems  to  be  that  Hezron  had  two  wives,  the 
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first  whose  name  is  not  given,  the  mother  of  Jenh* 
meel,  Kam,  and  Caleb  or  Chelubai;  the  second, 
Abiah,  the  daughter  of  Machir,  whom  he  married 
when  60  yean  oM,  and  who  bare  him  Segub  and 
Ashur.  Also  that  Caleb  had  two  wives,  Azubah, 
the  first,  the  mother,  according  to  Jerome's  version, 
of  Jerioth;  and  Ephratah,  the  second,  the  mother 
of  Hur;  and  that  this  second  marriage  of  Caleb 
did  not  take  place  till  after  Hezron's  death. 

A.  C.  H. 

*  Caleb-Ephratah  (sne  8  above),  it  is  true,  does 
not  occur  elsewhere;  but  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  14  we  find 
mention  made  of  a  district  Caleb,  which  must  have 
been  a  part  of  Judah,  and  so  called  from  Caleb,  Josh- 
ua's spy,  to  whom  it  was  allotted.  Bertheau  in  big 
note  on  1  Chr.  ii.  24  (Bucher  der  Chronik,  p.  17) 
suggests  that  the  northern  part  of  this  territory  of 
Caleb  where  it  approached  Ephratah,  >.  e,  Itethlehem, 
may  have  been  distinguished  from  the  southern  part 
by  the  more  definite  name  of  Caleb-Ephratah.  He 
remarks  Airther  that  the  proposed  change  of  the 
text  (^A0c  XaXi/3  us  'E^paBd  in  the  LXX.  which 
the  Vulg.  follows)  removes  the  difficulty,  but  intro- 
duces a  notice  altogether  foreign  to  the  text,  since 
the  verae  relates  to  Hezron  and  not  to  Caleb.  There 
may  be  some  doubt  about  the  translation.  But  the 
chronology  and  history  of  this  period  are  too  ob> 
scure  to  allow  us  to  say  that  Hes^ron  must  have 
died  in  Egypt,  and  could  not  ha\'e  died  in  Caleb- 
Ephratah  (1  Chr.  ii.  24).  See  Wordsworth  on  the 
passage,  Chi-omdeM,  p.  171  (1866).  H. 

CALEB.  "  The  south  of  Caleb  '*  is  that  por- 
tion of  the  Negeb  (I2D3)  or  "south  country"  of 
Palestine,  occupied  by  Caleb  and  his  descendanta 
(1  Sam.  xxx.  14).  In  the  division  of  Canaan  Joshua 
assigned  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Hebron  to  the 
priests,  but  the  "  field "  of  the  city,  that  is  the 
pasture  and  com  lands,  together  with  the  villages, 
were  given  to  Caleb.  The  south,  or  Negeb,  of 
Caleb,  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  exten- 
sive basin  or  plain  which  lies  between  Hebron  and 
Kwmul,  the  ancient  Carmel  of  Judah,  where  Ca- 
leb's descendant  Nabal  had  his  possessions. 

W.  A.  W. 

CALF  (n^^'?,  ^.51? :  ix6(ncoi,  laiMKii).  In 
Ex.  xxxii.  4,  we  are  told  that  Aaron,  constrained 
by  the  people  in  the  absence  of  Moses,  made  a 
molten  calf  of  the  golden  ear-rings  of  the  people,  to 
represent  the  Elohim  which  brought  Israel  out  of 
Eg^-pt     He  is  also  said  to  have  *'  finished  it  with 

a  graving-tool,"  but  the  word  V^'^'H  may  mean  a 
vundd  (comp.  2  K.  v.  23,  A.  V."bags;"  LXX. 
BvKJmou)'  Bochart  (liieroz.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxiv.) 
explains  it  to  mean  "  be  placed  the  ear-rings  in  a 
bag,"  as  Gideon  did  (Judg.  viii.  24).  Probably, 
however,  it  means  that  after  the  calf  had  been  cast, 
Aaron  ornamented  it  with  the  sculptured  wings, 
feathers  and  other  marks,  which  were  similarly  rep- 
resented on  the  statues  of  Apis,  &c.  (Wilkinson, 
iv.  348).  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  earnings 
would  have  provided  the  enormous  quantity  of  gold 
requ'ired  for  a  tolid  figure.  More  probably  it  was 
a  wooden  figure  laminated  with  gold,  a  process  whieb 
is  known  to  have  existed  in  Eg}!)^  "  A  ffiided  ox 
covered  with  a  pall "  was  an  emblem  of  Osiris  (Wil* 
kinson,  iv.  335). 

The  legends  about  the  calf  are  numerous.  Tlie 
suggestion  is  said  by  the  Jews  to  have  originated 
with  certain  Egyptian  proselytes  (Godwyn's  3fo$, 
and  Aar,  iv.  5);  Hur,  "  the  desert's  martyr  *'  wa« 
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killed  for  opposing  it;  Abu'lfeda  says  that  aU  ex- 
cept 12,000  worshipped  it;  when  made,  it  was  mag- 
ically animated  (Ex.  xxxii.  24).  "  The  Devil,"  says 
Jonathan,  "  got  into  the  metal  and  fashioned  it  into 
a  calf"  (Lightfoot,  Works,  v.  398).  Hence,  the 
Koran  (vli.  146)  calls  it  <*  a  corporeal  calf,  made  of 
their  ornaments,  tckich  lowed.**  This  was  effected, 
not  by  Aaron  (according  to  the  Mohammedans), 
but  by  al  S^eri,  a  chief  Isra^ite,  whose  descend- 
ants still  inhabit  an  island  of  the  Arabian  gulf. 
He  took  a  handful  of  dust  from  the  footsteps  of  the 
horse  of  Gabriel,  who  rode  at  the  head  of  the  host, 
and  threw  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  calf,  which  im- 
mediately began  to  low.  No  one  is  to  be  punished 
in  hell  more  than  40  days,  being  the  number  of 
days  of  the  calf-worship  (Sale's  Koran,  ed.  Daven- 
port, p.  7,  note;  and  see  Weil's  Ley  ends,  125).  It 
was  a  Jewish  proverb  that  "  no  punishment  befall- 
eth  the  Israelites  in  which  there  is  not  an  ounce  of 
this  calf"  (Ciodwyn,  vUtujgpr,), 


Bronae  figure  of  Apis.    (WUMnsoo.) 

To  punish  the  apostasy  Moses  burnt  the  calf,  and 
then  grinding  it  to  powder  scattered  it  over  the 
water,  where,  according  to  some,  it  produced  in  the 
drinkers  effects  similar  to  tlie  water  of  jealousy 
(Num.  v.).  He  probably  adopted  this  course  as 
the  deadliest  and  most  irreparable  blow  to  their  su- 
perstition (Jerome,  Ep.  128;  Plut.  de  Is.  p.  362), 
or  as  an  allegorical  act  (Job  xv.  16),  or  with  refer- 
ence to  an  Eg}'ptian  custom  (Herod,  ii.  41 ;  Poll 
Syn.  ad  loc.).  It  has  always  been  a  difficulty  to 
explain  the /rocf^  which  he  used;  some  account 
for  it  by  his  supposed  knowledge  of  a  forgotten  art 
(such  as  was  one  of  the  boasU  of  alchymy )  by  which 
he  could  reduce  gold  to  dust.  Goguet  ( Origine  des 
Ijns)  invokes  the  assistance  of  natron,  which  would 
have  had  the  additional  advantage  of  making  the 
draught  nauseous.  Kaumgarten  easily  endows  the 
fire  employed  with  miraculous  pro^ierties.  liochart 
and  Kosenmiiller  merely  think  that  he  cut,  ground, 
and  filed  the  gold  to  powder,  such  a^s  was  used  to 
sprinkle  over  the  hair  (Joseph.  ArU.  viii.  7,  §  3). 

there  seems  little  doubt  that  ^"^tp  =  KaroKoito, 
LXX.    (Hiivemick's  Introd.  to  the  Pentat.  p.  292.) 

It  has  always  been  a  great  dispute  respecting  this 
calf  and  those  of  Jeroboam,  whether,  I.  the  Jews 
hitended  them  for  some  Egyptian  God,  or  II.  for  a 
mere  cherubic  symbol  of  Jehovah. 

I.  I'he  arguments  for  the  first  supposition  are,  1. 
The  ready  apostasy  of  the  Jews  to  Egyptian  super- 
itition  (Acts  vii.  39,  and  chap.  v.  passim ;  Lactant 
InsL  iv.  10).  2.  The  &ct  that  they  had  been  wor- 
ihippcrs  of  Apis  (.Josh.  xxiv.  14),  and  their  extreme 
amiliarity  with  his  cultus  (1  K.  xi.  40).  3.  The 
semblance  of  the  feist  described  in  Ex.  xxxii^  5, 
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to  the  festival  in  honor  of  Apis  (Suid.  s.  r.^'AriScf  )• 
Of  the  various  sacred  cows  of  t^ypt,  that  of  Isis, 
of  Athor,  and  of  the  three  kinds  of  sacred  buUs, 
Apis,  iiasis,  and  Miievis,  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  fixes  oc 
the  latter  as  the  prototype  of  the  golden  calf;  "  the 
offerings,  dancings,  and  r^oicings  practiced  on  thai 
occasion  were  doubtless  in  imitation  of  a  ceremony 
they  had  witnessed  in  honor  of  Mnevis"  {Anc 
f'^OyP^',  ▼•  197,  see  Plates  35,  36).  The  ox  was 
worshipped  finom  its  utility  in  agriculture  (Plut.  de 
Is.  p.  74),  and  was  a  symbol  of  the  sun,  and  con- 
secrated to  him  (Horn.  Od.  i.  xii.  <ftc. ;  Warburton, 
Dk.  Leg.  iv.  3,  5).  Hence  it  is  almost  universally 
found  in  Oriental  and  other  mythologies.  4.  Tho 
expression  *'  an  ox  that  eateth  hay,"  <&c.  (Ps.  cvi. 
20,  &JC.),  where  some  see  an  allusion  to  the  Egyptian 
custom  of  bringing  a  bottle  of  hay  when  they  con- 
sulted Apis  (Godwyn's  Mos.  and  Aar.  iv.  5).  Yet 
these  terms  of  scorn  are  rather  due  to  the  intense 
hatred  of  the  Jews,  both  to  this  idolatry  and  that 
of  Jeroboam.  Thus  in  Tob.  i.  5,  we  have  one  of 
Jeroboam's  calves  caUed  ^  ScifioAi;  BcUiA.,  which  is 
an  unquestionable  calunmy ;  just  as  in  Jer.  xlvi.  15, 
"kms  6  ijl6(txos  trov  6  iKKfKrhs  is  either  a  mistake 
or  a  corruption  of  the  text  (Bochart,  Ilieroz.  ii.  28, 
6,  and  Schleusiier,  s.  v.  "Airxy). 

II.  It  seems  to  us  more  likely  that  in  this  calf- 
'  worship  the  Jews  merely 

"  Likened  their  Maker  to  the  gnrkd  ox ; " 

or  in  other  words,  adopted  a  well- understood  cher- 
ubic emblem.  For  (1.)  it  is  obvious  that  they  were 
aware  of  this  symbol,  since  Closes  finds  it  unnecessary 
to  describe  it  (Ex.  xxv.  18-22).  (2.)  Josephus  seems 
to  imply  that  the  calf  symbolized  God  {Ant.  vili.  8, 
§  4).  (3.)  Aaron  in  proclaiming  the  feast  (Ex.  xxxii. 
5)  distinctly  calls  it  a  feast  to  Jeho\'ah,  and  speaks 
of  the  god  as  the  visible  representation  of  Him  who 
had  led  them  out  of  Egypt  (4.)  It  was  extremely 
unlikely  that  they  would  so  soon  adopt  a  deity  whom 
they  had  so  recently  seen  humiliated  by  the  judg- 
ments of  Moses  (Num.  xxxiii.  4).  (5.)  There  was 
only  one  Apis,  whereas  Jeroboam  erected  tux>  calves. 
(Hut  see  Jahn,  Ardi.  Bibl.  §  464.)  (6.)  Jero- 
boam's well-understood  potitical  purpose  was,  not 
to  introduce  a  new  religion,  but  to  provide  a  differ- 
ent form  of  the  old ;  and  this  alone  explains  the 
fact  that  this  was  the  only  form  of  idolatry  into 
which  Judah  never  fell,  since  she  already  possessed 
the  archetypal  emblems  in  the  Temple.  (7.)  It 
appears  from  1  K.  xxii.  6,  Ac.  that  the  prophets  of 
Israel,  though  sanctioning  the  calf-worship,  still  re- 
garded themselves,  and  were  regarded,  as  »'  prophets 
of  Jehovah.** 

These  arguments,  out  of  many  others,  are  ad- 
duced from  the  interesting  treatise  of  Moncaeus,  de 
Vituh  Aureo  ( Ciitici  Sncri,  ix.).  The  work  is  in- 
hibited by  the  Chureh  of  Rome,  arid  has  been  an- 
swered by  Visorinus.  A  brief  resume  of  it  may 
be  found  in  Poli  Syn.  ad  Ex.  xxxii.,  and  in  Watt's 
»*  Remnants  of  Time  "  (ad  finem).     [Chekubim.] 

The  prophet  Hosea  is  full  of  denunciations  against 
the  calf-worship  of  Israel  (Hos.  viii.  6,  6,  x.  5),  and 
mentions  the  curious  custom  of  kissing  them  (xiii. 
2).  His  change  of  Beth-el  into  Beth-aven  jwssibly 
rose  from  contempt  of  this  idolatry  (but  see  Beth- 
aven).  The  calf  at  Dan  was  carried  away  by 
Tiglath-Pileser,  and  that  of  Bethel  10  yeara  after 
by  his  son  ShaJmaneser  (2  K.  xv.  29,  x^ii.  3;  Pri-. 
deaux.  Connection,  i.  15). 

Bochart  thinks  that  the  ridiculous  story  ofCelsui 
about  the  Christian  worship  of  an  ass-h^ed  deitj 
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Sified  BafafiauiB  Ij  'OyvfiX  (»  Btory,  at  the  source 
of  which  TertuUian,  'OyoKolrriSf  ApoL  16,  Ad  Nat. 
i.  14,  cotild  only  guess),  sprang  from  some  misun- 
dentanding  of  cherubic  emblems  (Mlnuc.  Fel.  ApoL 
it.).  But  it  is  much  more  probable,  as  Origen 
conjectured,  that  the  Christiaus  were  confounded 
with  the  absurd  mystic  Ophtani  (Tac.  HiiL  v.  4; 
Merivale,  //«/.  of  Emp.  vi.  564). 

In  the  expression  "  the  calves  of  our  lips  "  (Hos. 
xiv.  2),  the  word  *^ calves"  is  used  metaphorically 
for  victims  or  sacrifices,  and  the  passage  signifies 
either  "  we  will  render  to  thee  sacrifices  of  our  lips," 
that  is,  "  the  tribute  of  thanksgiving  and  prjuse," 
or  *'  we  will  offer  to  thee  the  sacrifices  which  our 
lips  have  vowed."  The  LXX.  erroneously  translate 
KOfywhy  r»y  x«A/«v,  which  is  followed  by  the  Syr. 
and  Arab,  versions,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
borrowed  by  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(xiii.  15).  For  allusions  to  the  "  fatted  calf "  see 
Gen.  xviii.  7 ;  Luke  xv.  23,  Ac. ;  and  on  the  cusLom 
of  cutting  up  a  calf,  and  >*  passing  between  the 
parts  thereof"  to  ratify  a  covenant,  see  Jer.  xzxiv. 
18,  19;  Gen.  xv.  10,  17;  EphremSyrus,  i  161; 
Hom.  IL  iU.  208.  F.  W.  F. 

CALITAS  (KoAiroj;  [Vat  in  ver.  23  cor- 
rupt; in  ver.  48  Vat.  Alex.  KoKtiras-]  CalUaSy 
[CaUthea]),  1  Esdr.  ix.  23,  48.     [Kklita.] 

CALLISTHENBS  (KaXXiffB^yvsh  a  parU- 
san  of  Nicanor,  who  was  burnt  by  the  Jews  on  the 
defeat  of  that  general  in  revenge  for  his  guilt  in  set- 
ting fire  to  ^^  the  sacred  portals  "  (2  Mmx.  viii.  33). 

B.  F.  W. 

CAL'NEH,  or  CAL'NO  (njb?,  'iD^?  : 
XaXdyyri^  XoKdyjl  [see  CAiJfo] :  Chalaime),  ap- 
pears in  Genesis  (x.  10)  among  the  cities  of  Ninux)d. 
The  word  is  thought  to  mean  *^  the  fort  of  the  god 
Ana  or  Anu^''  who  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
Babylonian  worship.  Probably  the  site  is  the  mod- 
em NifftTf  which  was  certainly  one  of  the  early 
capitals,  and  which,  under  the  name  of  Nojfher,  the 
Talmud  identifies  with  Calneh  (see  the  Yoma). 
Arab  traditions  made  Nifler  the  original  Babylon, 
and  said  that  it  was  the  place  where  Nimrod  en- 
deavored to  mount  on  eagles'  wings  to  heaven. 
Simikriy,  the  LXX.  speak  of  Cahieh  or  Calno,  as 
"the  place  where  the  tower  was  built"  (Is.  x.  9). 
Ntffer  is  situated  about  60  miles  S.  E.  E.  of  Baby- 
lon in  the  marshes  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates: it  has  been  visited  and  described  by  Mr. 
Layard  {Nin.  <f  Bab.  ch.  xxiv.),  and  Mr.  Ixrflus 
{Chnldaa^  p.  101).  We  may  gather  from  Script- 
ure that  in  the  8th  century  B.  c.  Calneh  was  taken 
by  one  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  never  recovered 
its  prospeiity.  Hence  it  is  compared  with  Car- 
chemish,  Hamath,  and  Gath  (Is.  x.  9;  Am.  vi.  2), 
and  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  resistless  might  of 
Assyria.  G.  R. 

CAL'NO  (^3b?  :  Xakimx  [Vat  Sin.]  Alex. 
XaKayyriy  the  passage  [in  the  LXX],  however,  does 
not  agree  with  the  Hebrew:  Calano)^  Is.  z.  9. 
[Calneh.] 

*  Hence  we  have  8  variations  of  the  name:  C^no 
in  Isaiah,  Calneh  in  Genesis  and  Amos,  and  Canneh 
ji  Ezekiel  xxvii.  23.  The  idea  which  the  Seventy 
oring  into  the  text  of  Is.  x.  9  (not  in  the  Hebrew), 


*     '^2^  r=  Arab.     J^4^,  prniart^  according  to 
aesenlas,  FUtnt,  and  others.   Bochart  derives  tb*  word 
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is  that  the  tower  of  Babel  was  built  at  Calno  oi 
Chalane,  as  if  a  protest  against  some  different  opin- 
ion. 3ee  Gesenius  Uber  Jesnia  (1.  394).  The  Bible 
is  silent  respecting  this  ancient  pboe  during  all  the 
long  ages  between  Nimrod  (Gen.  x.  10)  and  the 
prophet  Amos  (vi.  2).  Dr.  Pusey  {Minor  PtvpheUt 
ii.  202)  agrees  with  those  who  thuik  that  Calneh  or 
Calno  was  the  Utter  Greek  Ctesiphon,  on  the  left 
of  the  Tigris,  about  40  miln  ih>m  Babyk>n.  [Cai^ 
MEH.]  H. 

CALTHI  {6  XaXfi;  [Sin.  Alex.  XaA^«i;] 
Jos.  Xa^cuos-  Caiplii)y  uther  of  Judas,  one  of  the 
two  captains  {HLp-xoyrts)  of  Jonathan's  army  who 
remained  firm  at  Uie  battle  of  Gennesar  (1  Mace, 
xi.  70). 

CALVARY  (icpayroy:  Syr.  Karhaptha:  Cnl- 
varia),  a  word  occurring  in  the  A.  V.  only  in  Luke 
xxiii.  33,  and  there  no  proper  name,  but  arising 
from  the  translators  having  literally  adopted  the 
word  caharia^  i.  e.  a  bare  skull,  the  Latin  word 
by  which  the  Kpavioy  of  the  Evangelists  is  ren- 
dered in  the  Vulgate;  upavlov  again  being  nothing 
but  the  Greek  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  (jrOLr 

GOTHA. 

KpaWov  is  used  by  each  of  the  four  Evangelists 
in  describing  the  place  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  is  in 
every  case  translated  in  the  Vulg.  caharia ;  and 
in  cvpry  case  but  that  in  St  Luke  the  A.  V.  has 
"  skull."  Prof.  Stanley  has  not  omitted  to  notice 
this  (S.  cf  P.  460,  note),  and  to  call  attention  to 
the  fhct  that  the  popular  expression  **  Mount  Cal- 
vary "  is  not  warranted  by  any  statement  in  the 
accounts  of  the  place  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion. 
There  is  no  mention  of  a  mount  in  dther  of  the 
narratives.     [Crucifixion;  Golgotiia;   Jeku- 

8ALKM.]  G. 

*  The  Uvnsfer  of  C^vary  to  our  language  from 
the  Vulg.  has  often  been  noticed.  The  association 
of  *<  mount "  with  the  place  of  crucifixion  has  in  all 
probability  a  monastic  origin.  The  epithet  was  ap- 
plied to  the  rock  at  Jenualem,  held  to  be  the  one 
on  which  the  cross  was  erected.  The  expression 
^*monticulus(xoIgotha"  occurs  in  the  Itiner.  Hieroi. 
(a.  d.  333)  and  waa  current,  no  doubt,  at  a  some- 
what earlier  period.  Thus  introduced,  the  term 
spread  at  length  into  all  the  languages  of  Christen- 
dom. See  note  in  Rob.  BibL  Re$.  ii.  17.  Yet 
after  all  the  popular  idea  of  Golgotha  may  not  be 
wholly  without  support  in  Scripture,  llie  best  ex- 
pkmation  of  Kpayiov  (a  $kull,  Luke  xxiii.  33)  is 
that  it  denotes  a  spot  dightly  elevated  and  so  called 
for  that  reason,  and  b^ause  it  was  skull-shaped. 
As  to  Mr.  Fergusson's  theory  that  the  place  of  cru- 
cifixion was  Mount  Moriah,  see  the  addition  to 
Jerusalem  (Amer.  ed.).  H. 

CAMEL.  Under  this  head  we  shall  consider 
the  Hebrew  words  g&mal,  bicer  or  btcrdli^  and 
circdrdth.  As  to  Uie  ackashterdnim^  in  Esth. 
riii.  10,  erroneously  translated  **  camds  "  by  the  A. 
v.,  see  Mule  (note). 

1.  Gdmdl  (^^1  [imrden-bearer]:  KdfiriXosi 
camelui)  is  the  common  Hebrew  term  to  express 
the  genus  *'  camel,"  irrespective  of  any  difll^renoe 
of  species,  age,  or  breed:  it  occurs  in  numerous 
passages  of  the  0.  T.,  and  is  in  all  probability  de- 
rived fh)m  a  root  *  which  signlficH  »*  to  carry."    The 


IhMn  vC  3,  "  to  rpvenge,"  the  camel  bdnga  viniktlve 
animal.  The  word  has  survived  to  this  day  In  the 
languages  of  Western  Europe.  See  Oeeeoius,  Thn 
s.  ▼. 
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Brai  UMmtion  of  eamels  occurs  in  Gen.  xii.  16,  as 
Aiooug  the  presents  which  Pharaoh  bestowed  upon  i 
Ahrani  when  he  was  in  Egypt.  It  is  clear  fVom  this  ' 
passage  that  camels  were  early  known  to  the  Kgyp- 
tians  (sec  also  Ex.  ix.  3),  though  no  representation  | 
of  this  animal  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  paint- 
ings or  hierogl}'phic8  (Willdnson,  Anc.  KrjypL  i.  ] 
234,  Lond.  1854).  The  camel  has  been  fh>m  the  | 
earliest  times  the  most  important  beast  of  burden  j 
amongst  Oriental  nations.  The  Ethiopians  had  I 
«t  camels  in  abundance  "  (2  Chr.  xiv.  15) ;  the  queen 
uf  Sheba  came  to  Jerusalem  **  with  camels  that  bare  I 
qjices  and  gold  and  precious  stones ''  (1  K.  x.  2);  I 
the  men  of  Kedar  and  of  Huzor  poss^sed  camds  I 
'  (Jer.  zlix.  89,  32;;  David  took  away  the  camels ' 
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from  the  Geahurites  and  the  Amalekites  (I  Sam. 
xxvii.  9,  XXX.  17);  forty  camels*  burden  of  good 
things  were  sent  to  Elisha  by  Hen-hadad,  king  of 
Syria,  from  Damascus  (2  K.  viii.  9);  the  Ishmael- 
ites  trafficked  with  Egypt  in  the  precious  gums  of 
Gilead,  carried  on  the  backs  of  camels  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
25):  the  Midianites  and  the  Amalekites  possessed 
camek  **  as  the  sand  by  the  seardde  for  multitude  ** 
(Judg.  vii.  12) ;  Job  had  three  thousand  camels  be- 
fore his  affliction  (Job  L  3),  and  six  thousand  after- 
wards (xlU.  12). 

The  camel  was  used  for  riding  (Cven.  xxiv.  64; 
1  Sam.  XXX.  17);  as  a  beast  of  burden  generally 
((Jen.  xxxvii.  25;  2  K.  viii.  9;  1  K.  x.  2,  Ac),  for 
draught  purposes  (Is.  zzL  7 :  mo  also  Suetonius, 


Two-numped  Camels  mi  Assyrian  monuments.     (Layard.) 


A'iwo,  c.  11)."  From  1  Sam.  xxx.  17  we  learn 
that  cameb  were  used  in  war:  compare  also  Pliny 
(AT.  //.  viii.  18),  Xenophon  ( Cyr(y>.  vii.  1,  27),  and 
Herodotus  (i.  80,  vii.  86),  and  Livy  (xxxvii.  40). 
It  is  to  the  mixed  nature  of  the  forces  of  the  Persian 
army  that  Isaiah  is  probably  alluding  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  fall  of  Babylon  (Is.  xxl.  7). 

John  the  Baptist  wore  a  garment  made  of  camel's 
hair  (Mavt.  iii.  4;  Mark  i.  6),  and  some  have  sup- 
posed that  Elijah  **  was  clad  in  a  dress  of  the  same 
stuff"  (Calmet's  Diet.  Frag.  ^o.  cccxx. ;  Rosen- 
miiller,  SchoL  ad  Is.  xx.  2),  the  Hebrew  expression 
**Iord  of  hair"  (2  K.  i.  8)  having  reference  not  to 
bis  beard  or  head,  but  to  his  garment  (compare 
Zech.  xiii.  4;  1  K.  xix.  13, 19)  [Sackcloth],  but 
see  Elijah.  Chardin  (in  Harmer's  Obstrv.  ii. 
487)  says  the  people  in  the  East  make  vestmente 
of  camel's  hair,  which  they  pull  off  the  animal  at 
the  time  it  is  changing  its  coat.  iElian  {Nat.  H. 
xvii.  34)  speaks  of  the  excellent  smooth  quality  of 
the  hair  of  camels,  which  the  wealthy  near  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  used  to  wear;  but  the  garment  of  camel's 
hair  which  the  Baptist  wore  was  in  all  probability 
merely  the  prepwed  skin  of  the  animal. 

Camel's  milk  was  much  esteemed  by  Orientals 
(Aristot  Hiti.  Amm.  vi.  25,  §  1,  ed.  Schneid.: 
Pliny,  N.  U.  xL  41,  xxviii.  9);  it  was  in  all  prob- 
%bility  used  by  the  Hebrews,  but  no  distinct  refer- 


a  ^  Commlsit  etiam  camelomm  quadrigas." 
6  Amongst  the  live  stock  which  Jacob  presented  to 
■nn  wen  "  thirty  milch  camels  with  thdr  colts.'* 

nip^yp  0^^122  is  MteraUy  *<  camels  giving  suck." 
This  passage  has  been  quoted  to  prove  that  the  Israel- 
ites used  the  millc  of  the  camel,  which  however  it  can- 
not lUrly  be  said  to  do.  The  milk  which  Jael  oflbred 
Sisera  (Judg.  iv.  19),  according  to  Jo^ephus  {Am.  v. 
i  §  4),  was  sour.  Some  of  the  Rabbis,  Michaelis,  and 
Roeenmuller  {Not.  ad  Hieroz.  i  10),  say  it  was  for  fhe 
purpose  of  Intoxicating  Sisera,  sour  camel's  milk,  as 


ence  to  it  it  made  in  the  Biblo.^  Camel's  flesh, 
although  much  esteemed  by  the  Arabs  (Prosp. 
Alpinus,  H.  N.  jEg.  i.  226),  was  forbidden  as  food 
to  the  Israelites  (l^v.  xi.  4;  Deut.  xiv.  7),  because, 
though  the  camel  '^  cheweth  the  cud,  it  divideth 
not  the  hoof."  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
exphdn  the  reason  why  camel-flesh  was  forbidden 
to  the  Jews,  as  by  Bochart  {Hieroz,  1.  11),  Roseo- 
muUer  {Not.  ad  Ilieioz,  1.  c),  Michaelis  {Laws  of 
Mo$e$,  iii.  234,  Smith's  transkt),  none  of  which, 
however,  are  satisfectory.  It  is  suflBcient  to  know 
that  the  law  of  Moses  allowed  no  quadruped  to  be 
used  as  food  except  such  as  chewed  the  cud  and 
divided  the  hoof  into  two  equal  parts:  as  the  camel 
does  not  fully  divide  the  hoof  the  anterior  parts 
only  being  ddt,  it  was  excluded  by  the  very  terms 
of  the  definition. 

Dr.  Kitto  {Phys.  H.  of  PalesL  p.  891)  says  "  the 
Arabs  adorn  the  necks  of  their  camels  with  a  band 
of  cloth  or  leather,  upon  which  are  strung  small 
shells  called  cowries  m  the  form  of  half-moons." 
This  very  aptly  illustrates  Judg.  viii.  21,  26,  with 
reference  to  the  moon-shaped  ornaments  <^  that  were 
on  the  necks  of  the  camels  which  Gideon  took  from 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna.  (Comp.  Stat.  Thebaid^  ix. 
687.)''    [Ornaments.] 

Ezekiel  (xxv.  5)  declares  that  Kabbah  shall  be  a 


they  afllnn,  having  this  effect.    The  Arabs  use  sour 
camel's  milk  txtensively  as  a  drink. 

*  42\3"5r'tr.  Compare  also  la.  iii.  18:  ^  Round 
tiras  llk^  the  moon,"  A.  Y.  The  L2CX.  has  ^innVicot, 
Vulg.  lunuUB. 

*  Camel's  note  (lunge's  Bibelwerky  p.  8$)  conflrmi 
and  illustrates  this  oriental  usage  of  putang  "  little 
moons  "  on  the  necks  of  the  camels.  It  no  doubt  had 
some  connection  with  the  Sabaanism  of  the  Arab 
tribes  who  worshipped  so  extemtively  the  moon  and 
stars.     See  Rawlinson's  note  on  HerofJ.  iii.  8.       H. 

<i  <<  Niveo  lunata  moniUa  dents  '  on  hones'  nec^s. 
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M  stable  for  camels,  and  the  Ammonites  a  couching 
place  for  flocks.*  *  Buckingham  ( Trax.  p.  329 )  speaks 
of  ruins  in  this  country  as  ''*■  places  of  resort  to  the 
Bedouins  where  they  pasture  their  camds  and  their 
sheep."  See  "  Illustrations  of  Scripture,"  in  vol. 
ii.  pt  ix.  of  "  Good  Words." 

From  the  temperate  habits  of  the  camel  with  re- 
gard to  its  requirements  of  food  and  water,  and 
fit>m  its  wonderful  adaptation,  both  structurally 
and  physiologically,  to  traverse  the  arid  rc^ons 
which  for  miles  afford  but  a  scanty  herbage,  we  can 
readily  give  credence  to  the  immense  numbers  which 
Scripture  speaks  of  as  the  property  either  of  tribes 
or  individuals.  The  three  thousand  camels  of  Job 
may  be  illustrated  to  the  very  letter  by  a  passage  in 
Aristotle  (//.  A.  ix.  37,  §  5):  "Now  some  men 
in  upper  Asia  possess  as  many  as  three  thousand 
camels." 

2.  Becer,  bicrah  Op?,  rTJ??  :  LXX.  Kdiiif 
\Qt  in  Is.  Ix.  6 ;  ^^  in  Jer.  ii.  23,  as  from  Arab. 
8  j  ^^  ^^  mane ;  <■  8pofie6s  in  Tens,  of  Aq.,  Theod., 

and  Sym.:  dromedarUta^  cursor).  The  Hebrew 
words  occur  only  in  the  two  passages  above  named, 
where  the  A.  V.  reads  "dromedary." 

Isaiah,  foretelUng  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles, 
says,  "  The  caravans  of  caipels  shall  cover  thee,  the 
dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah."  The  Midian- 
ites  had  camels  "  as  the  sand  of  the  sea  "  (Judg. 
vii.  12).  In  Jeremiah  God  expostulates  with  Isrstel 
for  her  wickedness,  and  compares  her  to  a  swijt 
bicrah  "  traversing  her  ways."  Bochart  (Hieroz, 
i.  15  if.)  contends  that  the  Hebrew  word  is  indic- 
ative only  of  a  difference  in  age,  and  adduces  the 
authority  of  tho  Arabic  becra  in  support  of  his 
opinion  that  a  young  camel  is  signified  by  the 
term.  Gesenius  follows  Bochart,  and  ( Comm.  ub. 
d.  Jes.  Ix.  6)  answers  the  objections  of  Rosenmiiller, 
who  (Not.  ad  Bocharti  Hieroz.  1.  c.)  argues  in  fevor 
of  the  "  dromedary."  Gesenius's  remarks  are  com- 
mented on  again  by  Rosenmiiller  in  his  Bibl.  Nc^ 
turgesch.  ii.  21.  Etymologically  the  Hebrew  word 
is  more  in  &vor  of  the  "  dromedary."  ^  So  too  are 
the  old  versions,  as  is  also  the  epithet  "  swift,"  ap- 
plied to  the  bicrdh  in  Jeremiah ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  term  is  used  in  the  Arabic  ^  to  denote  "  a 
young  camel."  Oedmann,  commenting  on  the 
Hebrew  word,  makes  the  following  just  observa- 
tion: "  *  The  multitude  of  camels  shall  cover  thee, 
the  drotncdaries  of  Midian,*  Ac.  —  a  weak  distinc- 
tion, if  bicrim  means  only  young  camels  in  opposi- 
tion to  old  ones  "  ( Veinn,  Sam,).  The  "  traversing 
her  ways  "  is  well  explained  by  Kosenmiiller,  "  mox 
hue  mox  illuc  cursitans  quasi  furore  venereo  cor- 
reptus,  suique  non  compos,  quemadmodum  fitcere 
Solent  cameli  tempore  sestus  libidinosi."  We  are 
of  opinion  that  the  b>!cer  or  bicrdh  cannot  be  better 
represenled  than  by  the  "  dromedary  "  of  the  A.  V. 


a  See  Schleosner  (Thes.  in  LXX.)  s.  ▼.  Injfd. 
b  From  "^32,  t.  q.  "1^3,  «  to  be  flrst.»» 


0., 

'7^ 


'  a  young  camel,"  of  the  sar.^-  age  as  "  a 


young  man  '^  amongst  men.     But  the  idea  of  swiftoeas 
Ic  involved  erea  in  the  Arabic  use  of  this  word  for 

-■  ^^  ^  z=properaref  ftstinare  (▼.  Gesenius,  Thes.) 

d  n?,  t.  e.  <'  the  earners  saddle,"  with  a  kind  of 
aaoopy  over  it     See  Jahn  {Arch.  Bibl.  p.  54,  Upham's 


OAlfEL 

3.  As  to  the  circdrdlk  (n'llSnS)  of  b.  IxH 
20,  which  the  LXX.  interpret  (ncidZia,  the  Vulg. 
carruca^  and  the  A.  V.  "  swift  beasts,"  there  it 
some  difference  of  opinion.  The  explanation  is  not 
satisfiEictory  which  is  given  by  Bochart  {Hierct,  i. 
25),  following  some  of  the  Rabbis,  and  adopted  by 
Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  Lee,  and  others,  that "  drono- 
edaries  "  are  meant.  According  to  those  who  sanc- 
tion this  rendering,  the  word  (which  occurs  only  in 

Isaiah,  I.  c.)  is  derived  from  the  root  "^"^^^  "to 
leap,"  ^<  to  gallop; "  but  the  idea  involved  is  surely 
inapplicable  to  the  jolting  trot  of  a  camel.  The  old 
versions  moreover  are  opposed  to  such  an  explana- 
tion. We  prefer,  with  Michaelis  {SuppL  ad  Lex.' 
Hub.  No.  1210)  and  Parkhurst  («.  v.),  to  under- 
stand by  circdrdth  "  panniers  "  or  "  baskets  "  car- 
ried on  the  backs  of  camels  or  mules,  and  to  refer 
the  word  to  its  unredupUcated  form  in  Gen.  xxxL 
34.<'  The  shaded  vehicles  of  the  LXX.  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  a  quotation  from  Maillet  {DescripL  de 
I'^yypie,  p.  230*),  who  says,  **  other  ladies  are  car- 
ried sitting  in  chairs  made  Uke  covered  cages  hang- 
ing on  both  sides  of  a  camel; "  or  by  a  remark  of 
Dr.  Russell  (Nat.  ff.  of  Aleppo,  i.  256),  who  states 
that  some  of  the  women  about  Aleppo  are  commonly 
stored,  when  on  a  journey,  on  each  side  a  mule  in 
a  sort  of  covered  cradles. 

The  species  of  camel  which  was  in  common  use 
amongst  tJie  Jews  and  the  heathen  nations  of  Pal- 
estine is  the  Arabian  or  one-humped  camel  ( Camthu 
Arabiau).    The  dromedary  is  a  swiftv  animal  than 


Arabian  Camel. 

the  baggaire-camel,  and  is  used  chiefly  for  riding 
purposes  —  it  is  merely  a  finer  breed  than  the  other : 
the  Arabs  call  it  the  Htirie.  The  speed  of  the 
dromedary  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  the  Arabs 
asserting  that  it  is  swifter  than  Uie  horse;  eight  or 
nine  miles  an  hour  is  the  utmost  it  is  able  to  pei^ 


translation):  "Sometimes  they  travel  in  a  co\cced 
vehicle  which  Is  Mcured  on  the  back  of  a  camel,  and 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  small  house."  Parkhurst  says 

m">'5nri  « is  in  the  reduplicate  form,  because  tbaaa 
baskets  were  In  pairs,  uid  slung  one  on  each  side  of 
the  beast"     In  this  sense  the  word  may  be  referred 


S      9 


tothe  Anbk) 


pantu  suo  "  (Fr^ytag,  *.  r.).    See  flgores  in  Poeoeki^ 
Deseript.  Orient,  i.  tab.  58. 
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fonn ;  this  pace,  however,  it  is  able  to  keep  up  for 
hours  together.  The  Bactrian  camel  ( Camdus  Bic- 
irianut)j  the  onlv  other  known  species,  has  two 
Immps;  it  it  not  capable  of  such  enduranoe  as  its 
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Bactrian  Camel. 

Arabian  cousin:  this  species  is  found  in  China, 
Russia,  and  throughout  Central  Asia,  and  is  em 
ployed  by  the  Persians  in  war  to  carry  one  or  two 
guns  which  are  fixed  to  the  saddle.  Col.  H.  Smitli 
says  this  species  appears  figured  in  the  processions 
of  the  ancient  Persian  satrapies  among  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  Chehel  Minar.  Though  the  Bactrian 
camel  was  probably  not  used  by  the  Jews,  it  was 
doubtless  known  to  them  in  a  late  period  of  their 
history,  from  their  relations  with  Persia  and  Chal- 
diea.  KusseU  (AT.  Hist,  of  Alep.  u.  170,  2d  ed.) 
says  the  two-humped  camd  is  now  seldom  seen  at 
Aleppo. 

The  camel,  as  may  be  readily  conceived,  is  the 
subject  amongst  Orientals  of  many  proverbial  ex- 
pressions; see  many  cited  by  Bochart  {Hieroz.  i. 
30),  and  oomp.  Matt,  xxiii.  24,  and  xix.  24,  where 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the 
A.  v.,  notwithitanding  the  attempts  which  are 
made  from  time  to  time  to  explain  away  the  ex- 
pression: the  very  magnitude  of  the  hyperbole  is 
evidence  in  its  favor;  with  the  Talmuds  [Talmudic 
writers]  **  an  elephant  passing  through  a  needle's 
eye  '*  was  a  common  figure  to  denote  anything  im- 
possible. 

We  may  notice  in  conclusion  the  wonderful 
adaptation  of  the  camel  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  designed.  With  feet  admirably  formed  for 
journeying  over  dry  and  k)ose  sandy  soil;  with  an 
internal  reservoir  for  a  supply  of  water  when  the 
ordinary  sources  of  nature  fail;  with  a  hump  of  fat 
ready  on  emergencies  to  supply  it  with  carbcoi  when 
even  the  prickly  thorns  and  mimosas  of  the  burning 
desert  cease  to  aflbrd  food;  with  nostrils  which  can 
close  valve-like  when  the  sandy  stonn  fills  the  air, 
this  valuable  animal  does  indeed  well  deserve  the 
significant  title  of  the  "  ship  of  the  desert.*'"  The 
camel  belongs  to  the  family  CamtUda^  order  Rumi- 
narUia.  W.  H. 

*  It  is  a  disappointment  to  know  that  the  many 
serviceable  qualities  of  the  camel  which  have  been 
enumerated,  are  fieu*  from  bemg  matched  by  any 
oorreepondent  social  or  moral  instincts  to  increase 
our  regard  for  him.     Dr.  Kitto  (Daily  BibU  11- 


•  An  expression  derived  firom  the  Arabs.  See  the 
inoCatlon  from  the  Arabian  naturalist  Damir,  quoted 
sgr  Bochart,  Hieroz,  1.  13. 


lu»tr.  i.  275,  Porter's  ed.  1866)  writes  as  fbUows 
t*  Of  all  the  animals  which  ha^-e  been  domesUcater 
for  higher  purposes  than  to  serve  mankind  merely 
as  food,  the  camel  is,  past  all  doubt,  the  most 
churlish,  irascible,  revengeful,  and  self-willed.  We 
have  heard  of  strong  attachments  between  man 
and  all  other  domestic  animals,  but  never  between 
a  man  and  his  camel.  Of  all  the  creatures  pro- 
moted to  be  man's  companions  in  travel  and  in 
rest,  no  one  so  unloving  and  unloved  exists.  Its 
very  countenance,  which  the  inexperienced  call  pa- 
tient, is  the  very  impersonation  of  malice  and  ill- 
nature —  even  when  its  eyes  are  not  kindled  up  in- 
to active  spite,  and  when  its  mouth  does  not  quiver 
with  burning  rage.  £\'en  among  themselves  quar- 
rels are  frequent;  and  he  who  has  been  summoned 
by  their  sharp  and  bitter  cries  to  witness  a  camel- 
fight,  will  not  easily  forget  the  soene."  The  trav- 
eller in  the  East  is  soon  led  to  observe  this  want 
of  sympathy  between  the  camel  and  his  owner  or 
driver,  and  not  being  able  to  enter  into  all  the 
provocations  which  there  may  be  for  such  severity, 
finds  it  a  constant  outrage  to  his  feelings  to  witness 
the  blows  and  scourgings  which  he  sees  inflicted  on 
the  bearer  of  such  heavy  burdens.  Camels  are  al- 
most unknown  in  Europe  for  purposes  of  travel  and 
transportation.  It  was  not  without  surprise  that 
the  writer  encountered  a  smaU  caravan  of  them, 
laden  with  military  stores,  in  Greece,  on  the  road 
between  Delphi  and  Amphissa. 

Much  important  information  in  respect  to  the 
general  characteristics  and  habits  of  the  camel  will 
be  found  in  U.  S.  SenriU  Documents  (viii.  No.  62, 
pp.  1-238,  1856-7)  relatmg  to  the  purchase  of 
camels  for  purposes  of  military  transportation.  A 
circular  was  addressed  by  agents  of  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment to  American  residents  in  the  East,  espe- 
cially our  missionaries  (H.  G.  0.  Dwight,  Edwin 
E.  Bliss,  W.  F.  Williams)  whose  intelligent  replies 
to  the  inquiries  made  are  replete  with  important 
facts  and  suggestions  illustrative  of  the  subject. 
Hints  for  Scripture  also  may  be  gleaned  from  tlicm. 
It  is  stated  e.  g.  (p.  83)  that  camels,  ordinarily  occu- 
pying from  30  to  45  days  on  the  journey  to  MosiU 
from  Aleppo  by  the  way  of  Orfa  and  the  Desert, 
will  accomplish  the  distance  on  an  emei^ncy  in  13 
days.  (See  addition  to  Haran,  Amer.  ed.)  The 
Hon.  George  P.  Marsh  has  written  a  valuable  trea- 
tise on  "  'I'he  Camel,  his  Organization,  Habits,  and 
Uses,  considered  with  reference  to  his  Introduction 
into  tlie  United  SUtes,"  Boston,  1856,  16mo.  It 
is  understood  that  the  attempt  to  domesticate  and 
employ  the  camel  in  the  southern  parts  of  our 
country  has  proved  a  fiulure.  H.. 

CA'MON  O'^ttfJ:  [gtan^riff-placeyfaUneta], 
*Pafiy<iy'y  Alex.  Pafxfiv;  [Comp.  Aid.  Kofuiv;]  Jos 
Ka/ji<ay'  Canum\  the  place  in  which  Jaik  the  judge 
was  buried  [Judg.  x.  5].  The  few  notices  of 
Jair  which  we  possess  have  all  reference  to  the 
country  E.  of  Jordan,  and  there  is  therefore  no 
reason  against- accepting  the  statement  of  Joeephus 
{AnL  V.  7,  §  6)  that  Camon  was  a  city  of  Gilead 
In  support  of  this  is  the  mention  by  Polybius  (▼. 
70,  §  12)  of  a  Camoun  (Koftovv)  In  company  with 
Pella  and  other  trans-<Jordanic  places  (Reknd,  679). 
In  modem  times,  however,  the  name  has  not  been 
recovered  on  the  E.  of  Jordan.  Eusebius  and  Je> 
rome  identify  it  with  Cyamon,  m  the  plain  of 
Esdraelou.  G. 

GAMP.    [Encampments.] 
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CAMTHIRE  ('^^b,«  cdphtr:  Klnrpot'^  cy- 
prusj  Cyprus).  There  can  be  no  doubt  thai 
*<cainphire"  is  an  incorrect  rendering  of  the  He- 
brew term,  which  occurs  in  the  sense  of  some  aro- 
matic substance  only  in  Cant  i.  14,  iv.  13:  the 
margin  in  both  passages  has  *'  c}'preBs/*  giving  the 
form  but  not  the  signification  of  the  Greek  word. 
Camphirt^  or,  as  it  is  now  generally  written,  cam- 
phor^ is  a  product  of  a  tree  laigely  cultivated  in 
the  island  of  Formosa,  the  Camphora  oj/icumrum^  of 
the  Nat.  order  Lauracea.  There  is  another  tiee, 
the  DryobaUinapt  aromatica  of  Sumatra,  which 
also  yields  camphor;  but  it  is  improbable  that  the 
substance  secreted  by  either  of  tiiese  trees  was 
known  to  the  ancients. 

From  [For?]  the  expression  "cluster  of  cdpher  in 
the  vineyards  of  Engedi,**  in  Cant.  1.  14,  the  Chal- 
dee  version  reads  '*  bunches  of  grapes.**  ^  Several 
versions  retain  the  Hebrew  word.  The  substance 
really  denoted  by  cdpher  is  the  K^pos  of  Dioeco- 
rides,  Theophrastus,  Ac^  and  the  cyprot  of  Pliny, 
i.  «.  the  Lawsonia  alba  of  botanists,  the  henna  of 
Arabian  naturalists.  So  R.  Ben  Melek  (Cant  i. 
14) :  **  The  cluster  of  c5pher  is  that  which  the  Ar- 
abs call  al-henna"  (see  Celsius,  Hierob.  I  223). 
Although  there  is  some  discrepancy  in  the  descrip- 
tions given  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  of  the 
cypros-plant,  yet  their  accounts  are  on  the  whole 
sufficiently  exact  to  enable  us  to  refer  it  to  the 
henna-plant  The  Arabic  authors  Aviceima  and 
Serapion  also  identify  their  henna  with  the  cyproa 
of  liioecorides  and  Galen  (Royle  in  Kitto^s  Bibl. 
CycL  art  Kopher). 

"The  KVKposy^  says  Sprengel  {Comment,  on 
Dioicor.  i.  124),  "is  the  Latctoma  alba.  Lam., 
which  includes  the  L.  inermis  and  qnnomj  IJnn. : 
it  is  the  Copher  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Henna  of 
the  Arabs,  a  plant  of  great  note  throughout  the  East 
to  this  day,  both  on  account  of  its  fragrance  and 
of  the  dye  which  its  leaves  }'ield  for  the  hair.*' 
In  a  note  Sprengel  adds  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Nubia  call  the  henna-plant  Khofmh ;  he  refers  to 
Delisle  (/-'for.  ^gypi.  p.  12).  Hassekiuist  ( Trav. 
246,  Lond.  1766),  speaking  of  this  plant,  says  "  the 
leaves  are  pulverized  and  made  into  a  paste  with 
water;  the  Eg}-ptians  bind  this  paste  on  the  nails 
of  their  hands  and  feet,  and  keep  it  on  all  night: 
this  gives  them  a  deq)  yellow  [red?],  which  is 
greatly  admired  by  Eastern  nations.  The  color 
usts  for  three  or  four  weeks  before  there  is  occasion 
to  renew  it  The  custom  is  so  ancient  in  Egypt 
that  I  have  seen  the  nuls  of  the  mummies  dyed  in 
this  manner.**  Sonnini  ( Voyage^  i.  297)  says  the 
women  are  fond  of  decorating  themselves  with  the 
flowers  of  the  henna-plant;  that  they  take  them 
in  their  hand  and  perfume  their  bosoms  with  them. 
Compare  with  this  Cant  i.  13;  see  also  Mariti 

Trav.  i.  29),  Prosper  Alpinus  (Z)e  PlanL  jEyypL 
. .  13),  Pliny  N.  U.  xii.  24),  who  says  that  a  good 
kind  grows  near  Ascalon,  Oedmann  ( Verm.  Sam. 

a  From  1^?,  obtexrit:  <*  Quia  muUeres  fn  orlente 
oUuiunt "  (Simoois,  Ltx.  s.  v.).     Cf.  Antbks 
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c.  7,  and  vi.  p.  102),  who  satisfiwitorily  i 

Michaeli8*s  cotgecture  (Siqjp.  ad  Lex.  Heb.  ii.  1205) 
that  " pahn-flowers "  or  "dates**  are  intended;  see 
also  RoeenmiiUer  {Bib.  Bot.  p.  133),  and  WiDdii- 
son  (^iM^  Eg^  ii.  846). 


LawMoma  aibeu 


Some  have  supposed  that  the  expression  renderMi 
by  the  A.  V.  "pare  her  nails *'<^  (Deut  xxi.  12) 
has  reference  to  the  custom  of  staining  them  with 
henn»-dye;  but  it  is  very  improbable  that  there  is 
any  such  allusion,  for  the  dative  woman  was  or- 
dered to  shave  her  head,  a  mark  of  mourning:  such 
a  meaning  therefore  as  the  one  proposed  is  quite 
out  of  place  (see  Rosfflroitller,  SchoL  ad  Deut.  xxi. 
12).  Not  only  the  nails  of  the  hands  and  the  feet 
but  the  hair  and  beard  were  also  dyed  with  henna, 
and  even  sometimes  the  manes  and  tails  of  horses 
and  asses  were  similarly  treated. 

The  Lainonia  alba  when  young  is  without 
thorns,  and  when  older  is  spinous,  whence  linnep* 
us*s  names,  L.  inerfnis  and  L.  qjinota^  he  regard- 
ing his  specimens  as  two  distinct  species.  The 
henna^lant  grows  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  N. 
India.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  grow  in  dusters, 
and  are  very  fragrant  The  whole  shrub  is  from 
four  to  six  feet  high.  The  fliUest  description  is 
that  given  by  Sonnini.  llie  Lawtonia  aWa^  the 
only  known  species,  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Lythracea.  W.  H. 

CA'NA  OP  GALILEE,  once  Cana  tjc  Gai^ 
ILKK  (Karo  T^j  TdKiXaiasl  Syriac,  Pesh.  Katna, 
|.X-Aja,    Nitrian,    Kntnah,    CTLX^JuO:*'   Cana 

Galikea),  a  village  or  town  memorable  as  the  scene 
of  Christ's  first  miracle  (John  ii.  1,  11,  iv.  46),  as 
well  as  of  a  subsequent  one  (iv.  46, 54),  and  abo  as 
the  native  place  of  the  Apovtle  Nathanad  (xxi.  2). 


yi^,  r>ixy  and  tlM  Syriao   |Lsa5.    The  Oz«ek 

vvvpoc  is  the  same  word  as  the  Hebrew  (?]. 

f>  The  Heb.  *^r?,  also  denotes  **  redemption,** 
**  axplatkm ; "  whence  lome  of  tbo  Hebrew  doctors, 
hj  dividing  bstrS,  have  found  out  the  njsteiy  of 


the  MesskOi,  1^3  ^D  U/S,  « the  man  that  propi- 
tiates all  things  '*  (Patrick's  Cdrnmentary). 

e  n^l'^^rTlS  rrrrrKV,  Ut»*andshe  shall 
do  her  naifs."  Onkelos  nxik  Saadlas  understand  the 
•zpreislon  to  denote  "  letting  her  nails  grow,**  as  a 
rign  of  grief.  The  Hebrew  "  do  her  nails,**  however, 
most  sorriy  express  more  than  **  letting  them  alooe.** 

d  •  This  to  an  error.  The  Nitrian  text  pobUshe** 
by  Cureton  (Lond.  1868)  agrees  in  tlie  form  of  Un 
word  (John  Iv.  46)  with  the  Peahito.  A 
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Tlie  fbar  panares  quoted  —  aD,  it  will  be  observed, 
fimm  St  John  -r  are  the  only  ones  in  which  the 
name  occurt.  Neither  of  them  afibrdii  any  clue 
to  the  situation  of  Cana.  All  we  can  gather  is, 
that  it  was  not  fiar  fh>m  Capernaum  (John  ii.  12, 
It.  46),  and  also  on  higher  ground,  since  our  Lord 
went  down  (jcar^jBif)  ftom  the  one  to  the  other  (ii. 
12).  No  further  help  is  to  be  obtained  from  the 
notices  either  of  Josephus  ( Vtt.  §  16;  B.  J.  i.  17, 
§  6)  —  even  if  the  place  whioh  he  mentions  be  the 
same — or  of  Ecuebius  and  Jeraine  in  their  Om^ 
mnsHcon. 

The  traditional  site  ii  at  Kefr  Kennn^  a  small 
village  about  4|  miles  northeast  of  Nazareth.  It 
now  contains  only  the  rains  of  a  church  said  to 
stand  over  the  house  un  which  the  miracle  was  per- 
formed, and  —  doubtless  much  oldtf  —  the  founUun 
from  which  the  water  for  the  miracle  was  brought 
{AfUlin,  iii.  443-6).  The  Christians  of  the  village 
are  entirely  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  "  water- 
pots  of  stone*'  were  shown  to  M.  Lamartine, 
though  at  St  Willibald*s  visit  centuries  before 
there  had  been  but  one  remaining  {Early  Trav. 
16).  In  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  the  six  jars 
were  brought  to  France,  where  one  of  them  is  said 
still  io  exist  in  the  Muia^  d* Angers  (see  M.  Di- 
dron*s  Essays  in  the  AnnaUs  ArckMogiques^  xL 
5,  xiii.  2). 

'Ilie  tradition  identifying  Kefr  Kerma  with  Cana 
is  cotainly  of  considerable  age.  It  existed  in  the 
time  of  Wmibald  (the  latter  half  of  the  8th  cent), 
who  visited  it  in  passing  from  Nazareth  to  Tabor, 
and  again  in  that  of  Phocas  (12th  cent.  See  Ke- 
land,  680).  FtY>m  that  time  until  lately  the  tradi- 
tion appears  to  have  been  undisturbed.  But  even 
by  Quaresmius  the  claims  of  another  site  were  ad- 
mitted, and  these  have  been  lately  brought  forward 
by  Dr.  Robinson  with  much  force.  The  rival  site 
is  a  village  situated  f\ulher  north,  about  5  miles 
north  of  Seffuneh  (Sepphoris)  and  9  of  Nazareth, 
near  the  present  Jefat,  the  Jotapata  of  the  Jewish 
wars.    Tills  village  stUl  bears  the  name  of  Kdnd 

d-JeUl  ( JuJL^I  Uli),  a  name  whioh  is  in 
etery  reelect  the  exact  representative  of  the  Hebrew 

original  — as  Kenna,  \jS^  ysS^  it  widely  difier- 

ent  from  it  —  and  it  is  in  this  fiict  that  the  chief 
strength  of  the  argument  in  &vor  of  the  northern 
Kana  seems  to  reside.  The  argument  from  tradi- 
tion is  not  of  much  weight  The  testimonies  of 
Willibold  and  Phocas,  given  above,  appear  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  Dr.  Robinson,  and  they  cer- 
tainly form  a  balance  to  those  of  Adrichomius  and 
others,  which  he  quotes  agamst  Ktfr  Kenna  (Rob. 
ii.  346-9,  iii.  108,  with  the  note  on  De  Saulcy; 
comp.  Ewald,  v.  147;  Mislin,  iii.  443-6). 

The  Gospel  history  will  not  be  affected  whichever 
site  may  be  discovered  to  be  the  real  one.        G. 

•  Dr.  Robinson  {BibL  Res.  iii.  205,  ed.  1841) 
pronounces  the  addition  of  el-JeUl  to  the  northern 
Kdnd  conclusive  in  &vor  of  that  village:  most  of 
the  later  writers  aoquiesee  in  this  view.  Thomson 
raises  a  doubt  whether  any  such  designation  dis- 
tinguishes the  one  place  from  the  other.  Of  the 
many,  he  says,  to  whom  he  put  the  question,  "  only 
one  had  ever  heard  of  the  word  JeUl  as  a  part 
ti  the  name;  and  fh>m  the  hesitancy  with  which 
•hit  one  admitted  it,  I  was  left  hi  doubt  whether 
he  did  not  merriy  acquiesce  in  it  at  my  suggestion.*' 
(Land  and  Book,  u.  191).   Mr.  Dhcon  (ffttfy  LfituI, 

88i)  has  a  long  note  in  which  he  contends  for  the 
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other  Kdnd  in  opposition  to  Robinson's  visw.  It  it 
impossible  to  say  which  of  these  villages  was  the 
scene  of  the  first  miracle.  Both  of  them  are  near 
enough  to  Nazareth  to  make  them,  in  orioital  Ufe, 
parts  of  the  same  neighborhood.  It  has  been 
alleged  for  the  northeastern  Kdnd  that  it  is  more 
directiy  on  the  way  to  Capernaum.  But  there  it 
not  a  word  of  proof  that  Jesus  was  going  down  to 
Capernaum  at  the  time;  he  was  at  Cana,  wherever 
it  was,  because  he  and  his  disciples  had  been  invited 
there  to  attend  the  marriage  (John  iL  2).  Nor  if 
he  went  down  to  Capernaum  from  Cana  immedi* 
ately  after  the  marriage  (which  is  not  certain  — 
since  fxtrh,  rovro,  John  ii.  12,  may  mark  that  move- 
ment as  only  relatively  subsequent)  does  the  expres- 
sion *  going  down'  settle  anything;  for  it  would 
be  topographically  exact  whether  he  went  from  the 
one  Kdnd  or  the  other.  Nor  does  the  nobleman's 
coming  to  him  at  Cana,  from  Capernaum,  to  inter- 
cede for  his  son  (John  iv.  46  ff.)  decide  the  question; 
for  it  is  merely  said  that  on  hearing  that  Jesus 
had  returned  to  Galilee  from  Judiea,  he  came  to 
him  where  he  was  —  of  course,  whether  the  Cana 
in  which  he  found  him  waa  the  nearer  or  the  more 
distant  one. 

Stanley  (yotices  of  Localities^  <fc..  p.  188)  sug- 
gests that  Cbha  may  have  been  one  of  the  Galilean 
homes  of  Jesus;  but  his  going  thither  on  the  return 
fh>m  Judiea  (John  iv.  43  ff. )  so  flu  fh)ra  fiivoring  this, 
is  rather  opposed  to  it  The  reason  assigned  for 
doing  so,  namely,  that  "  a  prophet  is  not  without 
honor  save  in  Ms  own  country,"  explams  in  ^ect 
why  he  avoided  Nazareth  (his  irorp/f),  to  which  he 
might  have  been  expected  to  go,  and  went  to  Cana, 
a  place  having  so  much  less  interest  for  him.  U. 

CA'NAAN  i)V}3  (=C'na'an;  comp.  tiie 
Greek  name  Xva,  as  mentioned  below)  [low,  hum- 
bled]: Xavadu;  Joe.  Xavdauos:  Chanaan).  L 
The  fourth  son  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  6;  1  Chr.  i.  8; 
comp.  Jos.  Ant.  i.  6,  §  4),  the  progenitor  of  the 
Phoenicians  ("Zidon"),  and  of  the  various  nations 
who  before  the  IsraeUte  conquest  peopled  the  sea- 
coast  of  Palestine,  and  generally  the  whole  of  the 
country  westward  of  the  Jordan  (Gen.  x.  15;  1 
Chr.  i.  13).  [Canaan,  land  of;  Canaanites.] 
In  the  ancient  narrative  of  Gen.  ix.  20-27,  a  curse 
is  pronounced  on  Canaan  for  the  unfUial  and  irrev- 
erential  conduct  of  Ham:  it  is  almost  as  if  the 
name  had  belonged  to  both,  or  the  &ther  were  al- 
ready merged  in  the  son. 

2.  The  name  **  Canaan  "  is  sometimes  employed 
for  the  country  itself — more  generally  styled  *'  the 
land  of  C."  It  is  so  in  Ze^.  ii.  5;  and  we  also 
find  "language  of  C."  (Is.  xix.  18):  "Wars  of 
C."  (Judg.  iii.  1):  "  Inhal)itants  of  C."  (Ex.  xv 
15):  "Kmg  of  C."  (Judg.  iv.  2,  23,  24,  v.  19): 
"  Daughters  of  C."  (Gen.  xxviii.  1,  6,  8,  xxxvi.  2): 
»*  Km^oms  of  C."  (Ps.  cxxxv.  11).  In  addition  to 
the  above  the  word  occurs  in  several  passages  where 
it  is  concealed  in  the  A.  V.  by  behig  translated. 
These  are:  Is.  xxiii.  8,  ** trafiSckers,"  and  xxiii.  II, 
tithe  merchant  city;"  pesenius,  ** Jehovah  gab 
Befehl  iiber  Canaan: "  Hos.  xii.  7,  "  He  is  a  mer- 
chant; "  Ewald,  "  Kanaan  halt trugcrische  Wage: " 
Zeph.  L  11,  ''  merohant-people; "  Ewald,  '•  dass  alle 
C^aniter  sind  dahin."  G. 

OA'NAAN,  THE  LAND  of  (]???  V  v^' 
fh)m  a  root  373  ;,  signifying  tobehto,  see  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  19;  Job  xl.  12,  amongst  other  passages  io 
which  the  verb  is  used),  a  name  denoting  the  coua- 
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try  west  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  and  between 
those  waters  and  the  Mediterranean ;  speciallj  op- 
posed to  the  "  land  of  Gilead,"  that  is,  the  high 
table-land  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  Thus:  "our 
little  ones  and  our  wives  shall  be  here  in  the  cities 
of  Gilead  ....  but  we  will  pass  over  armed  into 
the  land  of  Canaan  "  (Num.  xxxii.  26-32),  and  see 
xxxiii.  51 :  "  Phineas  .  .  .  returned  from  the  chil- 
dren of  lieuben  and  the  children  of  Gad  out  of  the 
land  of  Gilead  into  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,'*  Josh.  xxii.  32:  see  also  Gen.  xii. 
5,  xxiii.  2,  19,  xxxi.  18,  uuuii.  18,  xxxv.  6,  xxxvii. 
1,  xlviii.  3,  7,  olix.  30;  Num.  xiii.  2,  17,  xxxiii. 
40,  51;  Josh.  xxi.  2;  Judg.  xxi.  12.  True,  the  dis- 
trict to  which  the  name  of  "  low  huid  "  is  thus 
applied  contained  many  very  elevated  spots:  —  She- 
chem  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18),  Hebron  (xxiii.  19),  Bethel 
(xxxv.  6),  Bethlehem  (xlviii.  7),  Shiloh  (Josh.  xxi. 
3;  Judg.  xxi.  12),  which  are  all  stated  to  be  in  the 
"  land  of  Canaan.'*  But  high  as  the  level  (^  much 
of  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  undoubtedly  is, 
there  are  several  things  which  must  always  have 
prevented,  as  they  still  prevent,  it  from  leaving  an 
impression  of  elevation.  These  are,  (1)  that  re- 
markable, wide,  maritime  plain  over  which  the  eye 
ranges  for  miles  fit>m  the  central  hills;  a  feature  of 
the  country  which  cannot  be  overlooked-  by  the 
most  casual  observer,  and  which  impresses  itself 
most  indelibly  on  the  recollection;  (2)  the  still 
deeper,  and  still  more  remarkable  and  impressive 
hollow  of  tlie  Jordan  valley,  a  view  into  which  may 
be  commanded  frx)m  almost  any  of  the  heights  of 
central  Palestine;  and,  (3)  there  is  the  almost  con- 
stant presence  of  the  long  high  Ime  of  the  moun- 
tains east  of  the  Jordan,  which  ftt)m  their  distance 
have  the  effect  more  of  an  enormcus  cliff  than  of  a 
mountain  range  —  looking  down  on  the  more  bro- 
ken and  isolated  hills  of  Canaan,  and  furnishing  a 
constant  standard  of  height  before  which  everything 
is  dwarfed. 

The  word  "Cannanite"  was  used  in  the  0.  T. 
in  two  senses,  a  broader  and  a  narrower,  which  will 
be  roost  conveniently  examined  und^  that  head ; 
but  this  dees  not  appear  to  be  the  case  with  "  Ca- 
naan,** at  least  in  the  older  cases  of  its  occurrence. 
It  is  only  in  later  notices,  such  as  Zeph.  ii.  5,  and 
Matt  XV.  22,  that  we  find  it  applied  to  the  low 
maritime  pkiins  of  Philistia  and  Phoenicia  (comp. 
Mark  vii.  26).  In  the  same  manner  it  was  by  the 
Greeks  that  tlie  name  XvSt  Cna^  was  used  for 
Phoenicia,  t.  e.  the  searside  plain  north  of  the 
"Tyrian  ladder"  (see  the  extract  in  Keland,  7, 
and  Gesenius,  696),  and  by  the  later  Phoenicians 
both  of  Phoenicia  proper  and  of  the  Punic  colonies 
in  Africa.  (See  the  coin  of  Laodicea  ad  Lib.  and 
the  testimony  of  Augustine,  both  quoted  by  Gese- 
nius, 696.)  The  LXX.  translators  had  learnt  to 
apply  this  meaning  to  the  word,  and  in  two  cases 
thoy  render  the  Hebrew  words  given  above  by 
X^pa  rwy  ^otyUtop  (Ex.  xvi.  35;  Josh.  v.  12, 
oomp.  V.  1),  as  they  do  <*  (Danaanites  **  by  ^olyiKts, 

G. 

♦  CANAAN,  LANGUAGE  OF,  Is.  xix. 
18.    See  Canaamitks;  Ham. 

CA'NAANITE,  THE  (Rec.  T.  6  Kaiwr-njj, 
A,  KayaytiTJis;  Lachm.  [Tiach.  Treg.]  with  B 
C,  &  Kaycuftuos;  D  [in  Matt.1,  Xaycwaios''  Cha- 
naneus)j  the  designation  of  tiie  Apostle  Simon, 
otherwise  known  as  "Simon  [the]  Zek>te8.**  It 
900iin  in  Matt  x.  4;  Mark.  ili.  18. 

Hie  word  does  not  signify  a  deseendaat  of  Ca- 
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naan,  that  being  in  the  Greek  both  of  tlie  LXX 
and  the  N.  T.  Xai'ai'aiot=^^?33  (oomp.  Matt. 
XV.  22  with  Mark  vii.  26).  Nor  does  it  signify,  as 
has  been  suggested,  a  native  of  Kana,  since  that 
would  probably  be  Kayirris,     But  it  eomes  from 

a  Chaldee  or  Syiiac  word,  ]H0|^,  Kanedrk,  or 
CTIaXJ^  r^ULLO"),  Kanenieh  [?],  by  which 

the  Jewish  sect  or  faction  of  "the  Zealots**  —  so 
prominent  in  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem  was  desig- 
nated (see  Buxtorf,  Lex.  [Talm.]  s.  v.).  This  Syr- 
iac  word  is  the  reading  of  the  Prahito  version.  The 
Greek  equivalent  of  Kanedn  is  Zi}A.wr^5,  Zelotes, 
and  this  St  Luke  (vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13)  has  correctly 
preserved.  St  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  literally  transferred  the  Syriae 
word,  as  the  LXX.  translators  did  frequently  before 
them.  There  is  no  necessity  to  suppose,  as  Mr. 
Cureton  does  (Nitrian  Rec.  Ixxxvii.),  that  they 
mistook  the  word  for  en  j.  i  n.  i  ^  ["Ii  <s  I  .V  t  o1 

=  Xavayaios,  a  Canaanite  or  descendant  of  Ca- 
naan. The  Evangelists  could  hardly  commit  such 
an  error,  whatever  subsequent  transcribers  of  their 
works  may  have  done.  But  that  this  meaning 
was  afterwards  attached  to  the  word  is  plain  from 
the  readings  of  the  Codex  Bezae  (D)  and  the  Vul- 
gate, as  given  above,  and  from  the  notice  quoted 
from  Cotelier  in  the  note  to  Winer's  article  (p. 
463).  The  spdling  of  the  A.  Y.  has  doul)tless 
led  many  to  the  same  conclusion ;  and  it  would  be 
well  if  it  were  altered  to  "  Kananite,**  or  some  other 
form  distinguished  frx>m  the  well-known  one  in 
which  it  now  stands.  G. 

*  Simon  is  supposed  to  have  been  called  the 
^'Cananite**  or  ** Zealot**  because  of  his  former 
zeal  in  behalf  of  Judaism.  As  there  was  another 
Simon  among  the  Apostles,  he  appears  to  have  re- 
tauied  the  name  after  he  became  a  disciple,  as  a 
means  of  distinction,  though  it  had  cc»sed  to 
mark  the  trait  of  character  out  of  which  it  arose. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  took  the  appellation  fix)m 
his  having  belonged  to  a  political  sect  known  as  tlie 
Zealots,  mentioned  by  Josephus  {B.  J.  iv.  3,  §  9); 
but  though  he  may  have  shown  the  same  tendencies 
of  character,  the  party  historically  distinguished 
by  that  name  did  jiot  appear  till  a  later  period. 
See  Wetstein's  Nov.  TesL  i.  366.  H. 

CA'NAANITES,  THE  (''^P^rn*  »•  e.  ac- 
curately according  to  Hebrew  usage  —  (Jesen.  Heb. 
Gram.  §  107  — "the  Canaanite;*'  but  in  the  A. 
y.  with  ^w  exceptions  rendoed  as  plural,  and  there- 
fore indistinguishable  torn  D^^VJ?,  which  also, 
but  very  unfrequently,  occurs:  Xayaya7os,  *o(vi^y 
Ex.  vi.  15,  comp.  Josh.  v.  1:  Chananevs)^  a  won! 
used  in  two  senses:  (1)  a  tribe  which  inhabited  a 
particular  locality  of  the  land  west  of  the  Jordan 
before  the  conquest;  and  (2)  in  a  wider  sense,  the 
people  who  inhabited  generally  the  whole  of  that 
country. 

1.  For  the  tribe  of  "  the  Canaanites  **  only  —  the 
dwellerB  in  the  lowland,  llie  whole  of  the  country 
west  of  Jordan  was  a  "  k>wland  **  as  compared  with 
the  loftier  and  more  extended  tracts  on  the  east: 
but  there  was  a  part  of  this  western  country  which 
was  still  more  emphatically  a  "lowland.**  (a.) 
There  were  the  plahis  lying  between  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Beo* 
jamin,  Judah,  and  Ephraim  —  the  She/elak  ot 
plain  of  Philistia  on  the  south  — that  of  Sharon 
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between  Jaffli  and  Carrael  —  the  great  plain  of  Es- 
dradon  in  the  rear  of  the  bay  of  Akka;  and  lastly, 
the  plain  of  Phcenicia,  containing  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
all  the  other  cities  of  that  nation.  (6.)  Hut  sep- 
arated entirdy  from  these  was  the  still  lower  region 
of  the  Jordan  Valley  or  Arabah,  the  modem  Ghdi\ 
a  region  which  extended  in  length  fh)m  the  sea  of 
Cinneroth  (Uennesareth)  to  the  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea  about  120  miles,  with  a  width  of  from  8  to  U. 
The  climate  of  these  sunken  regions  —  especially 
of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  —  is  so  peculiar,  that  it 
is  natural  to  find  them  the  special  possession  of  one 
tribe.  "  Amalek  "  —  so  runs  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  precise  statements  in  the  ancient  records 
of  Scripture  —  *■'•  Amaiek  dwells  in  the  land  of  the 
touth;  and  the  Hittite,  and  the  Jebusite,  and  the 
Amorite,  dwell  in  the  mountains;  and  the  Canaan- 
ite  dwells  by  the  sea,  and  by  the  side  of  Jordan  '^ 
(Num.  xiii.  2J).  lliis  describes  the  division  of 
the  country  a  few  years  only  before  the  conquest. 
But  there  had  been  little  or  no  variation  for  cen- 
turies. In  the  notice  which  purports  to  be  the 
earliest  of  all,  the  seats  of  the  Canaanite  tribe  — 
as  distinguished  from  the  sister  tribes  of  Zidon, 
the  Hittites,  Amorites,  and  the  other  descendants 
of  Canaan  —  are  given  as  on  the  seashore  from 
Zidon  to  Gaza,  and  in  the  Jordan  valley  to  Sodom, 
GomorralL,  and  IvAsha  (afterwards  Callirhoe),  on^  the 
shore  of  the  present  Dead  Sea  (Gen.  x.  18>20). 
In  Josh.  xi.  3  —  at  a  time  when  the  Israelites  were 
aetnally  in  the  western  eountry  —  this  is  expressed 
more  broadly.  **  The  Ouiaanite  on  the  east  and 
the  west'*  is  careftilly  distinguished  from  the 
Amorite  who  held  **  the  mountain  "  in  the  centre 
of  the  country.     In  Josh.  \iii.  2,  3,  we  are  told 

with  more  detail  that  "  all  the  *  circles  *  (Hlb^Va) 
of  the  Philistines  .  .  .  from  ^ihor  (the  Wady  el- 
Ariah)  unto  £kron  northward,  is  counted  to  the 
Canaanite.*'  Later  still,  the  Canaanites  are  still 
dwelling  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan  Valley  — 
Bethshean;  the  pkun  of  Esdraekm  —  Taanach, 
Ibleam,  and  Megiddo ;  the  plain  of  Sharon  —  Dor; 
and  also  on  the  plain  of  PhcBnicia — Accho  and 
Zidon.  Here  were  collected  the  chariots  which 
formed  a  promin^it  part  of  their  armies  (Judg.  i. 
19,  iv.  3;  Josh.  xvii.  16),  and  which  could  uadeed 
be  driven  nowhere  but  in  these  level  lowlands  (Stan- 
ley, 8,  <f  P.  p.  134). 

The  plauis  which  thu|  appear  to  have  been  in 
possession  of  the  Canaanites  specially  so  called, 
were  not  only  of  great  extent;  they  were  also  the 
richest  and  most  important  parta  of  the  country, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  name  of  "  Canaanite  "  being 

2.  Applied  as  a  general  name  for  the  non-Israel- 
ite inhabitants  of  the  land,  as  we  have  already  seen 
was  the  case  with  '*  Canaan." 

Instances  of  this  are,  (^.  xii.  6;  Num.  xxi. 
3  —  where  the  name  is  i^i^ed  to  dwellers  in  the 
south,  who  in  xiii.  23  are  called  Amalekites;  Judg. 
L  10  — with  which  comp.  (Jen.  xiv.  13  and  xiii.  18, 
and  Josh.  x.  6,  where  Hebron,  the  highest  land  fai 
Palestine,  is  stated  to  be  Amorite;  and  Gen.  xiii. 
12,  where  the  "  land  of  Canaan  "  is  distinguished 
from  the  very  Jordan  vaUey  itself.  See  aim  Gen. 
xxiv.  3,  37,  conip.  xxviii.  2,  6;  Ex.  xiii.  11,  comp. 
5.  But  ill  many  of  its  occurrences  it  is  difficult 
to  know  in  which  category  to  plaee  the  word.  Thus 
in  Gen.  1.  11:  if  the  floor  of  Atad  was  at  Beth- 
hogla,  close  to  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  '•*•  the 
C«jBaauitef  "  must  be  intended  in  the  nanower  and 
23 
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stricter  sense;  but  the  expression  "inhabitants  of 
the  k&nd  "  appears  as  if  intended  to  be  more  gen- 
eral. Agjfin,  in  Gen.  x.  18,  19,  where  the  present 
writer  believes  the  tribe  to  be  intended,  Gesenina 
takes  it  to  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  Canaanite 
nations.  But  in  these  and  other  similar  instances, 
allowance  must  surely  be  made  for  the  different 
dates  at  which  the  various  records  thus  compared 
were  composed.  And  besides  this,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  what  accurate  knowledge  the  Israelites  can 
have  possessed  of  a  set  of  petty  nations,  from  whom 
they  bad  been  entirely  removed  for  four  hundred 
years,  and  with  whom  they  were  now  again  brought 
into  contact  only  that  they  might  exterminate  them 
as  soon  as  possible.  And  before  we  can  solve  such 
questions  we  also  ought  to  know  more  than  we  do 
of  the  usi^^  and  circumstances  of  people  who  dif- 
fered not  only  fh)m  ourselves,  but  also  possibly  in  a 
material  d^ree  from  the  Orientals  of  the  present 
day.  The  tribe  who  possessed  the  ancient  city  of 
Hebron,  besides  being,  as  shown  above,  called  inter- 
changeably Canaanites  and  Amorites,  are  in  a  thurd 
passage  (Gen.  xxiii.)  called  the  children  of  Heth  or 
Hittites  (comp.  also  xxvii.  46  with  xxviii.  1,  6). 
The  Canaanites  who  were  dwelling  in  the  land  of 
the  south  when  the  Israelites  made  their  attack  on 
it,  may  have  been  driven  to  these  higher  and  more 
barren  grounds  by  some  other  tribes,  possibly  by 
the  Philistines  who  displaced  the  A\'\-ite8,  also 
dwellers  in  the  low  country  (Deut.  ii.  23). 

Beyond  their  chariote  (see  above)  we  have  no 
clue  to  any  manners  or  customs  of  the  Canaanites. 
Like  the  Phcenicians,  they  were  probably  given  to 
commerce;  and  thus  the  name  b<M»ime  probably  in 
Uter  times  an  occasional  synonym  for  a  merchant 
(Job  xll.  6;  Prov.  xxxi.  24;  comp.  Is.  xxiii.  8,  11: 
Hoe.  xiL  7;  Zeph.  I.  11.  See  Keurick,  Phem,  p. 
232). 

Oi  the  language  of  the  CJanaanites  little  can  be 
said.  Gn  the  one  hand,  bemg  —  if  the  genealogy 
of  (>en.  X.  be  right  —  Hamites,  there  could  be  no 
affinity  between  their  kmguage  and  that  of  the  Is- 
raelites, who  were  descendants  of  Shem.  On  the 
other  is  the  fiict  that  Abram  and  Jacob  shortly 
after  their  entrance  to  the  country  seem  able  to 
hold  converse  with  them,  and  also  that  the  names 
of  Canaanite  persons  and  places  which  we  possess, 
are  translatable  into  Hebrew.  Such  are  Melchize- 
dek,  Hamor,  Sheehem,  Sisera  .  .  .  Kphrath,  and 
also  a  great  number  of  the  names  of  places.  But 
we  know  that  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  names 
have  been  materially  altered  in  their  adoption  into 
Hebrew  records,  either  by  transition  into  Hebrew 
equivalents,  or  from  the  impossibility  of  accurately 
rendering  the  sounds  of  one  language  by  those  of 
another.  The  modem  Arabs  have  adopted  the  H<^ 
brew  names  of  places  as  nearly  as  would  admit  of 
their  having  a  meaning  in  Arabic,  though  that 
meaning  may  be  widely  difibrent  trova  that  of  the 
Hebrew  name.  Examples  of  this  are  Beii-ur,  Beif 
lahm^  Bir  es-Stba^  which  mean  respectively,  **  house 
of  the  eye,"  "  house  of  flesh,"  "  well  of  the  lion,*' 
while  the  Hebrew  names  which  these  have  supei^ 
seded  meant  "  house  of  caves,"  "  house  of  bread,'* 
**well  of  the  oath."  May  not  a  similar  procen 
have  taken  place  when  the  Hebrews  took  possession 
of  the  Canaanite  towns,  and  "  called  the  lands  after 
theur  own  names  ?  "  (For  an  examination  of  this 
interesting  but  obacore  subject  see  Gesenius,  ffebr 
8pr.  pp.  223-^.) 

The  **  Nethinim  "  or  servants  of  the  temple  seem 
to  have  originated  in  the  dedication  of  captbeii 
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teken  in  war  from  the  petty  states  sniroiiiiding  the 
Israelites.  [Ni-tthinim.]  If  this  was  the  case, 
and  if  they  were  maintained  in  number  from  sim- 
ilar sources,  there  nmst  be  many  non-Israelite  names 
in  the  lists  of  their  fiunilies  which  we  possess  in 
Edp.  U.  43-54;  Neh.  vii.  40-66.  Several  of  the 
names  in  these  catalogues  —  such  as  Sisera,  Me- 
hunim,  Nepbushim  —  are  the  same  as  thoEe  which 
we  know  to  be  foreign,  and  doubtless  others  would 
be  found  on  examination.  The  subject  perhaps 
would  not  be  beneath  the  examination  of  a  Hebrew 
scholar. 

This  is  perhaps  the  proper  place  for  noticing  the 
various  shapes  under  which  Uie  formula  for  desig- 
luiting  the  nations  to  be  expelled  by  the  Israelites 
is  given  in  the  ^-arious  books. 

1.  Six  nations:  the  Canaanites,  Hittites,  Amor- 
ites,  Perizzites,  Uintes,  and  Jebusites.  This  is 
the  usual  form,  and,  with  some  \'ariation  in  the 
order  of  the  names,  it  is  found  in  Ex.  iii.  8,  17, 
xxiiL  23,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11 ;  Deut.  xx.  17;  Josh, 
ix.  1,  xii.  8;  Judg.  iii.  5.  In  Ex.  xiii.  5,  the  same 
names  are  given  with  the  omission  of  the  Periz- 
sites. 

2.  With  the  addition  of  the  Girgaahites,  making 
op  the  mystic  number  seven  (Deut.  vii.  1 ;  Josh. 
ilL  10,  xxiv.  11).  'Ihe  Girgashites  are  retained 
and  the  Uintes  omitted  in  Neh.  ix.  8  (comp.  Ear. 
ix.l). 

8.  In  Ex.  xxiii.  28,  we  find  the  Canaanite,  the 
mtate,  and  the  Hivite. 

4.  The  list  of  ten  nations  in  Gen.  xv.  19-21  in- 
cludes some  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  probably 
tome  on  tlie  south  of  Palestine. 

5.  In  1  K.  ix.  20  the  Canaanites  are  omitted 
from  the  list.  G. 

OANOJACB  {Kau^diai,  Strab.  xvu.  p.  820),  a 
queen  of  Ethiopia  (Merou),  mentioned  Acts  viii. 
27.  The  name  was  not  a  proper  name  of  an  indi- 
vidual, but  that  of  a  dynasty  of  Ethiopian  queens. 
(See  Plui.  v1.  35;  Dion  Cass.  Uv.  5;  Strab.  L  c.) 
The  eunuch  of  this  queen,  who  had  charge  of  all 
lier  treasure,  is  mentioned  in  Acts  as  having  been 
met  by  Philip  the  Evangelist  on  the  desert  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  and  converted  to  Chris 
tianity.  Ethiopian  tradition  gives  him  the  name 
of  Indich ;  and  in  Iren.  iii.  12,  and  Euseb.  //.  Jl, 
ii.  1,  he  is  said  to  have  first  propagated  the  gospel 
in  Arabia  Felix  and  Ethiopia,  but  Sophronius 
makes  him  preiU:h  and  sufler  martyrdom  in  the 
island  of  Ceyk>n.     (See  Wolf,  Curos,  ii.  113.) 

H.  A. 

•The  foregoing  is  the  generally  received  view, 
bat  is  subject  still  to  some  doubt.  Gf  the  writers  to 
whom  appeal  is  made,  Strabo  (xrii.  2,  §  3)  says  ex- 
pressly that  the  inhabitants  of  Meroe  appoint  kings 
(fiaaiKfas)  as  their  sovereigns,  and  appoint  them 
for  their  personal  qualities,  being  ther^ore  electi^-e, 
and  not  hereditary;  and  also  that  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  Candace  was  Kapata  (rouro  ^y  rh  fict- 
fftkuov  r^s  Kaifli^acns\  »  diflSaent  place  from 
Meroe,  eighty-six  geographical  miles  farther  north. 
Dion  Cassius  (liv.  5,  though  he  writes  erroneously 
Toychn;)  makes  the  same  distinction,  referring  the 
queens  who  bore  thb  title  to  Napata,  and  not  Meroe. 
In  aooordanoe  with  these  notices,  Rawlinson  (Herod- 
otet,  ii.  41)  makes  Napata  the  capital  of  one  part 
of  Ethiopia,  and  Meroe  the  seat  of  another  inde- 
pendent kingdom.  The  passage  in  Pliny  {Ifitt. 
NaL  vi.  85)  does  not  disagree  with  this  conclusion, 
Iboogh  it  is  chiefly  his  language  that  has  misled 
readers,  if  they  ha\ie  fidlen  hito  cnor  here.     His 
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words  are  the  following:  *<Inde  Napata  UT  IX. 
mill.;  oppidum  id  parvum  intei  prsedicta  suam. 
Ab  eo  ad  insulam  Meroi'n  CCCIJC  M.  Herbai  -irea 
Merovn  demuro  viridiores,  silvarumque  aliquid  ap- 
paruisse  et  rhinocerotum  elephantorumqne  vestigia. 
Ipsuni  oppidum  l^feroen  ab  introitu  insube  abene 
LXX.  mill  passuum:  juxtaqne  aliam  insulam  Tadu 
dextro  subeuntibus  alveo,  quae  portum  faeeret. 
iEdificia  oppidi  pauca.  R^jpiare  feminam  Can- 
daoem ;  quod  nomen  multis  jam  annis  ad  r^inas 
transiit."  If  ^^edificia  oppidi**  refers  to  "Me- 
roen,"  just  before,  then  <*regnare  Candacem  "  does 
of  course,  and  Candace  reigned  in  the  city  and 
bland  of  that  name.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Meroe  was  an  important  city,  and  could  not  weU 
be  said  to  consist  of  '*  a  few  buildings,**  and  Ni^nta 
might  be  so  described ;  and  hence,  as  some  suppose, 
Pliny  at  this  point  goes  back  to  the  remoter  Napata, 
of  which  he  has  already  spoken  as  "parvum,**  and 
so  much  the  more  as  that  is  uppermost  in  the  mind, 
as  being  the  place  from  which  he  reckons  the  situa- 
tion of  the  other  places  named. 

Others  suppose  that  Napata  was  only  one  of  the 
capitals  of  Meroe,  and  that  Strabo  and  Dion  Cassius 
speak  of  Candace  in  connection  with  the  former 
place  rather  than  the  latter,  because  she  had  a  noted 
palace  there.  It  foUows,  then  (to  make  the  con- 
ciliation here  complete),  that  Strabo  must  mean  by 
"kings**  rulers  of  both  sexes.  Ritter  {Erdkwide^ 
i.  592,  2d  ed.)  regards  the  Napata  of  Pliny  as  a 
different  place  from  that  of  Strabo.  For  a  i\iller 
statement  of  the  case,  the  reader  is  referred  to  J 
C.  M.  Ijuirent's  NtutettamentUche  SttuKen^  pp. 
140-146  (Gotha,  1866);  and  BibL  Sacra,  1866, 
pp.  515-16.  • 

The  name  Candace,  says  RUetschi  (Herzog*s 
Renl'Encykl  vii.  243),  appears  not  to  be  of  Semitic 
origin,  at  least  no  satisfactory  et}inoIogy  has  yet 
beoi  assigned  for  it.  The  supposition  that  the 
Candace  in  Acts  viii.  27  was  the  one  who  fought 
against  the  Romans  B.  c.  22  (Strabo,  xvii.  1,  §  54) 
is  just  possible,  so  far  as  the  dates  are  concerned, 
but  has  e\-ery  presumption  against  it.  Some  of 
the  commentators  suppose  her  to  have  been  the 
same;  in  which  case  she  must  have  reigned  under 
the  emperor  Claudius,  and  have  been  nearly  ninety 
years  old  at  the  time  of  Philip*s  baptizing  the 
eunuch.  Pliny's  statement  that  Candace  was  a 
transmitted  title  of  these  Ethiopian  queens  renders 
so  \iolent  a  supposition  needless.  U. 

CANDLESTICK  (H-jS^T^  :  xvxyic^rov  ^h»- 
r6sf  1  Mace.  i.  21;  6ii0dyaTos  —  Ktyi/ifyos  X^y- 
yos  icol  Kcu6fjL€V05  iJioXf (wT«j  4y  r£  ya^,  Diod. 
Sic.  ap.  Schleusn.  Thes.  s.  v.),  whicn  Moses  was 
commanded  to  make  for  the  tabernacle,  is  described 
Ex.  XXV.  31-^,  xxxAil.  17-24.  It  U  called  in  I^er. 
xxiv.  4,  "  the  pure,**  and  in  Ecdus.  xrn.  17,  "the 
holy  candlestick.**  With  its  various  appurtenances 
(mentioned  below)  it  required  a  talent  of  "pure 
gold/*  and  it  was  not  moulded,  but  "of  boOen 
work  "  (ropfVT^)'  Joeephus,  however,  says  {AnU 
iii.  6,  §  7)  that  it  was  of  cast  gokl  {Kix^ytvixiyrdi 

and  hollow.  From  its  golden  base  CH*!?^*  fidffis^ 
Joseph.),  which,  according  to  the  Jews,  was  3  feet 
high  (Winer,  Leuchtrr),  spnmg  a  main  shall  or  reed 

C^.lO^  "  and  spread  itself  into  as  many  branches 
as  there  are  planets,  including  the  sun.  It  ter- 
minated in  7  heads  all  in  one  row,  all  standing 
parallel  to  one  another,  one  by  one,  in  imitation 
of  the  number  of  the  pkmeCs  **  (Whiston*s  Jos,  ubi 
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nqjra).  As  the  description  given  in  Ex.  is  not  very 
dear,  we  abbreviate  Ughtfoot's  explanation  of  it. 
**  llie  foot  of  it  was  gold,  irom  which  went  up  a 
ihafb  8trai;;ht,  which  was  the  middle  light.  Near 
the  foot  was  a  golden  dish  wrought  almond  wise; 
and  a  little  above  that  a  golden  knop,  and  above 
that  a  gulden  flower.  Then  two  branches^  one  on 
each  side,  bowed,  and  coming  up  as  high  as  the 
middle  shaft  On  each  of  them  were  three  golden 
cups  placed  almondwise,  on  sharp,  scoUop-shell 
fiwhion ;  above  which  was  a  golden  knop,  a  golden 
flower,  and  the  socket  Above  the  branches  on  the 
middle  shaft  was  a  golden  boss,  above  which  rose 
two  shafts  more;  alwve  the  coming  out  of  these 
was  aiiotlier  boss,  and  two  more  shafts,  and  then  on 
the  sliaft  upwards  were  three  golden  scoIk>p-cups, 
a  knop,  and  a  flower:  so  that  the  heads  of  the 
branches  stood  an  equal  height "  (  Woi-ka,  ii.  399, 
ed.  Pitman).  Calmet  remarks  that  **the  number 
7  might  remind  them  of  the  sabbath.*'  We  have 
seen  that  Josephus  gives  it  a  somewhat  Egyptian 
reference  to  the  number  of  the  planets,  but  else- 
where {B.  J.  vii.  5,  §  5)  he  assigns  to  the  7 
branches  a  merely  general  reference,  as  rns  irap^ 
ro7s  *Iou8cJo(r  ifi^ofAi^os  riiv  rifiiiv  ifufHu^lCoy 
rts,  Hie  whole  weight  of  the  candlestick  was  100 
mime;  its  height  was,  according  to  the  Habbis,  5 
feet,  and  the  breadth,  or  distance  between  the  ex- 
terior branches  3^  feet  (Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl  §  329). 
It  has  been  calculated  to  have  been  worth  5076/. 
exdusit'e  of  workmanship. 

According  to  Josephus  the  ornaments  on  the 
shaft  and  branches  were  70  in  number,  and  this 
was  a  notion  in  which  the  Jews  with  their  pecidiar 
reverence  for  that  number  would  readily  coincide; 
but  it  seems  difficult  from  the  description  in  Kxodus 
to  confirm  the  statement  On  the  main  shaft 
(called  **the  candlestick,"  in  Ex.  xxv.  34)  there 
u  said  to  be  ^'4  almond-shaped  bowls,*'  with  their 
knops  and  their  flowers,**  which  would  make  12 
of  these  ornaments  m  all ;  and  as  on  each  of  the  6 
branches  there  were  np/xtrenily  (for  the  expression 
in  verse  33  is  obsctu«)  3  bowls,  3  knops,  and  3 
flowers,  the  entire  number  of  such  figures  on  the 
candlestick  would  be  66.      The  word  translated 

"bowr*  in  the  A.  V.  is  V'^aj,  Kparfip,  for  which 
Joseph,  (il  c.)  has  tcpaniplSia  icai  potaicoi-  It  is 
■aid  to  have  been  almond-shaped  (^1^!'  P,  iin-mf 
TWfxiyoi  Kapvi<rKots)i  but  whether  the  fruit  or  flower 
of  the  almond  is  intended  cannot  be  certain.     The 

word  "I'^n^?  is  variously  rendered  "knop**  (A. 
V.),  "pommel**  (Geddes),  <r<fKuptrHip  (TAX.), 
tpherult  (Vulg.),  ^ apple**  (Arabic,  ana  other  ver- 
sions); and  to  this  some  apply  the  poitrKoi,  and 
not  (as  is  more  natural)  the  tr^pla  of  Josephus. 

The  third  term  is  H"]^,  "a  bud,*'  nplva  (TJCX. 
and  Joseph.),  which  from  an  old  gk)6s  seems  to  be 
put  for  lyiy  tiifBos  cvfl»Si4((ov,  Kplyois  Bfjtotoy, 
From  the  fact  that  it  was  expressly  made  "  after 
the  pattern  shown  in  the  mount,"  many  have  en- 
deavored to  find  a  symbolical  meaning  in  these  or- 
naments, especially  Meyer  and  Bahr  {SjfmboL  !. 
416  fT ).  Generally  it  was  "  a  type  of  preaching  ** 
(Godwyn*8  JA«es  nrvi  Anron^  ii.  1)  or  of  "the 
light  of  the  law**  (IJghtfoot,  L  c).  Similariy 
ouidlesticks  are  made  types  of  the  spirit,  of  the 
Church,  of  witnesses,  itc  (Comp.  Zech.  iv. ;  Kev. 
d.  6,  xl.  4,  Ac.;  Wem^-ss,  Ctiw.  Symdi)l.  s.  v.) 
The  candlestick  was  placed  on  the  south  side  of 
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the  first  apartment  of  the  tabernacle,  opposite  tJir 
table  of  shew-bread,  which  it  was  intended  to  Q- 
lumiue,  in  an  oblique  iiosition  (ko^m)  so  that  the 
lamps  looked  to  the  east  and  south  (Joseph.  AnL 
iii.  6,  §  7;  Ex.  xxv.  37);  hence  the  central  was 
called  "  the  western  **  Is  up,  according  to  some^ 
though  others  render  it  *  the  evening  lamp,'*  and 
say  that  it  alone  burned  perpetually  (l^x  xxrii.  20, 
21),  the  others  not  being  lit  during  the  day,  al. 
though  the  Holy  Phce  was  dark  (Ex.  xxx.  8;  1 
Mace.  iv.  50).  In  1  Sam.  iii.  3  we  have  the  ex- 
pression "ere  the  lamp  of  God  went  out  in  the 
temple  of  the  lx>rd,*'  and  this,  taken  in  connection 
with  2  Chr.  xiii.  11  and  Lev.  xxiv.  2,  3,  would 
seem  to  imply  that  "always"  and  "continually,** 
merely  mean  "tempore  constituto,'*  t.  e.  by  night; 
especially  as  Aaron  is  said  to  have  dressed  the  lanips 
every  monung  and  lighted  them  every  evening. 
Kabbi  Kimchi  (nd  loc.)  says  that  the  other  lamps 
often  went  out  at  night,  but  "  they  always  found 
the  loestem  lamp  burning."  They  were  each  sup 
plied  with  cotton,  and  half  a  log  of  the  purest 
oli\'e-oil  (about  two  wine-glasses ),  which  was  suf- 
ficient to  keep  them  burning  during  a  long  night 
(Winer). 

The  priest  in  the  morning  trimmed  the  kmps 

with  golden  snufllfers  (2'|np7^  :  iwapvo-rripfs' 
Jbrcij)€M)^  and  carried  away  the  snufi*  in  golden 
dishes  (H^PinD  :  &wo$4fjLara:  acerra,  Ex.  xxv. 
38).  AVhen  carried  alMut,  the  candlestick  was  cov- 
ered with  a  cloth  of  blue,  and  put  with  its  append- 
ages in  badger-skin  bags,  which  were  supported  on 
a  bar  (Num.  iv.  9). 

In  Solomon's  temple,  instead  of  this  candlestick 
(or  besides  it,  as  the  Kabbis  say,  for  what  became 
of  it  we  do  not  know),  there  were  10  golden  can- 
dlesticks simiUriy  embossed,  5  on  the  right  and  5 
on  the  lea  (1  K.  vii.  49;  2  Chr.  iv.  7).  These  are 
said  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  railing  before  the 
ml,  and  to  have  been  connected  by  golden  chains, 
uwler  which,  on  the  day  of  atonement,  the  high- 
priest  crept  They  were  taken  to  Babylon  (Jer. 
m.  19). 

In  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel  there  was  again  a 
single  candlestick  (1  Mace.  i.  21,  iv.  49).     It  ww 


Oandleitlelr.    nhn  A«rh  of  Titos.) 

taken  fivm  the  Herodian  temple  by  Titus,  and  car- 
ried in  triumph  immediately  before  the  oonquemr 
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fJoeeph.  B.  J,  vii.  5,  §  5).  The  description  given 
•f  its  iclwy  and  Acirrol  Kav\l<rKot  by  Josephus, 
tgrecs  only  tolerably  with  the  deeply  interesting 
^ulpUire  on  the  Arch  of  Titus;  but  he  drops  a 
hint  that  it  was  not  identical  with  the  one  used  in 
the  Temple,  saying  (possibly  in  allusicn  to  the  fan- 
tastic griftins,  &c^  sculptured  on  the  pedinieut, 
which  are  so  much  worn  that  we  found  it  difficult 
to  make  them  out),  rh  tpyov  i^iiXkaKTo  rrjs  Kvrii 
riiy  Ttfitripcof  xpriaiv  <rvyri0§la$'  where  see  Whis- 
ton's  note.  Imice  Jahn  (j/tbr.  Com.  §  cUx.)  says 
that  the  candlestick  carried  in  the  triumph  was 
**  aumewhat  difft  rent  from  the  yolden  atndlesfick  of 
Vie  temj)U,'^  'Iheae  questions  are  examined  in  He- 
land's  treatise  De  SpoUU  Templi  llieiotol.  in  Arcu 
Tilinno  cotupicuis.  The  general  accuracy  of  the 
sculpture  is  undoubted  (Prideaux,  Con.  i.  166). 

After  the  triumph  the  candlestick  was  deposited 
in  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  according  to  one  story 
fell  into  the  Tiber  from  the  Milvian  bridge  during 
the  flight  of  Maxentius  from  Constantine,  Oct  28, 
812  A.  D. ;  but  it  probably  was  among  the  spoils 
transferred,  at  the  end  of  400  years,  from  Kome  to 
Carthage  by  Genseric,  a.  d.  455  (Gibbon,  iii.  291). 
It  was  recovered  by  Belisarius.  once  more  carrieid 
in  triumph  to  Constantinople,  **aiid  then  respect- 
fully deposited  in  the  Christian  church  of  Jerusa- 
lem '*  (/(L  iv.  24),  A.  D.  533.  It  has  never  been 
heard  of  since. 

'SVhea  our  Lord  cried  <*  I  am  the  light  of  the 
world"  (John  viii.  12),  the  allusion  was  prob- 
ably sugsi^ested  by  the  two  huge  golden  chandeliers, 
lighted  in  the  court  of  the  women  during  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  which  illuminated  all  Jerusalem 
(Wetstein,  ad  /be.),  or  perhaps  to  the  lighting  of 
this  colossal  candlestick,  "  the  more  remarkable  in 
the  profound  darkness  of  an  Oriental  town  "  (Stan- 
ley, 8.  <f  P.  p.  428).  F.  W.  F. 

*  Aooording  to  the  description  given  in  Ex.  xxr. 
81-37,  the  candelabrum,  or  chandelier,  of  the  tab- 
ernacle (improperly  called  candlestick  in  the  com- 
mon English  version)  was  constructed  as  follows: 

From  a  base  or  stand  (caDed  "?!!??»  properly  the 
upper  portion  of  the  thigh  where  it  joins  the  body, 
and  hence,  naturally,  the  support  on  which  a  struct- 

ore  rests)  rose  an  upright  central  shaft  {'H'^py 
a  reed^  cane)  bearing  the  central  lamp;  ih>m  two 
opposite  sides  of  it  proceeded  other  shafts  (Q*3'^)) 
three  on  a  side,  making  six  branches  finom  the  main 
shaft,  all  being  in  the  same  plane  with  it,  and  each 
bearing  a  lamp. 

As  parts  of  the  main  shaft  and  its  branches, 
serving  for  ornaments  of  the  structure,  are  men- 
tioned Jlower-cupi  (P^3^i  properly  a  cup  or  bowl^ 
hence,  the  calyx  or  outer  covering  of  a  flower),  capi- 

Uds  {'^■P^r^i  croum  of  a  cohunn,  its  capiSaL,  Am. 

U.  1;  Zeph.  it  14),  and  ftowen  (rP?).  In 
shape,  the  capital  may  ha\'e  had  the  rounded  form 
of  fruit,  as  indicated  in  some  of  the  ancient  ver- 
ijons  and  Josephus. 

From  the  representation  ui  verses  33-85,  these 
paiia  appear  to  have  been  arranged  as  follows: 
Each  of  the  six  side-branches  (ver.  83)  had  three 
flower-cups  (calyxes)  shaped  hke  the  calyx  of  the 
almond  blossom,  and  terminated  m  a  crown  or  ca|>- 
ital,  with  its  ornamental  flower,  as  a  receptacle  for 
the  huDD.  The  central  shaft  (vers.  34,  35)  was 
XNDpoMoa  of  four  such  combiLatioos  of  calyx,  capi- 
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tal,  and  flower,  each  pair  of  side-branches  restiqg 
on  the  capiul  (ver.  35)  of  one  of  the  three  lower, 
the  foiuth  and  uppermost  bearing  the  central 
lamp. 

As  thus  understood,  the  passage  is  interpreted 
according  to  its  strictest  grammatical  construction, 
and  each  term  is  taken  in  its  ordinary  acceptation 
ui  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  form,  as  thus  repre- 
sented, is  more  sjnimetrical  than  the  one  sculpt- 
ured on  the  Arch  of  lltus,  which  plainly  conflicts 
with  some  points  in  the  description,  and  has  no 
historical  claim  to  represent  the  form  of  the  candel- 
abrum of  the  first  Hebrew  tabernacle. 

Whether  the  lamps  were  all  on  the  same  level, 
as  supposed  to  be  represented  on  the  Arch  of  Titus 
(for  the  central  shaft  is  defiwed  at  the  top),  whether 
the  central  lamp  was  highest,  as  supposed  by 
Ewald,  and  whether  the  se\'en  lamps  were  arranged 
in  a  pyramidal  form,  as  supposed  by  Scadiius,  is 
matter  of  mere  specuktion.  But  on  either  of  the 
two  latter  suppositions,  the  structure  is  not  only 
more  symmetrically  artistic  in  itself  but  harmo- 
nizes better  with  the  designation  of  the  central 

shaft  by  the  general  name  of  the  whole  (^n^p, 
in  ver.  84),  the  other  parts  being  only  its  subordinate 
appendages.  Keil,  in  the  BibL  Commenhir  of 
Keil  and  Delitzsch,  and  in  his  Archdolor/ie^  where 
an  engraved  representation  is  given,  arbitrarily  re- 
verses the  order  of  the  V^D^  ^^  ^^  *>^-?i 
as  given  three  times  in  the  Hebrew  text. 

'fhe  tearm  candlestick  (A.  V.)  is  obviously  ini^ 
propriate  here.  It  is  also  improperly  used  in  the 
New  Testament  in  passages  where  lamp-stand  is 
meant  by  the  Greek  word  {\vxy^o.)» 

As  to  the  allusion  in  our  Saviour*s  words,  *^I 
am  the  light  of  the  worid,*'  it  has  been  shown  bj 
LUcke  (who  examines  the  sul(ject  minutely),  and 
by  Meyer,  that  they  oouki  not  have  been  suggested 
by  the  lighting  of  the  lamps  in  the  temple.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  a  manifest  reference  to  the 
repeated  and  familiar  predictions  of  the  Messiah,  as 
^«a  light  of  the  Gentiles"  (Is.  xliL  6,  xlix.  6),  as 
"  the  Sun  of  righteousness  "  (Mai.  iv.  2),  to  which 
allusion  is  made  in  Luke  i.  78,  79,  as  *^  the  day- 
spring  from  on  high,"  *«  to  give  light  to  them  that 
sit  in  darkness."  Comp.  Matt  iv.  16;  Luke  IL 
32.  T.  J.  0. 

0A3SB.    [Reed.] 

CANKERWORM.    [Locubt.] 

CAN'NEH  (H;  3,  one  Codex  H^^D :  Xa- 
iW;  Alex.  Xoyooy:  CAeNe),EK.xxvii.2d.    [Cal- 

KEH.] 

CANON  OF  SCRIPTURE,  THE,  may 

be  generally  described  as  ^*  the  collection  of  books 
which  forms  the  original  and  authoritative  written 
rule  of  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Christian 
Church."  Starting  from  this  definition  it  will  be 
the  object  of  the  present  article  to  examine  shortly, 
I.  The  original  meaning  of  the  term;  11.  TheJev> 
ish  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  as  to 
(a)  its  formation,  and  (/3)  extent;  III.  The  Chria^ 
tian  Canon  of  the  Old;  and  IV.  of  the  New  Tea- 
tament. 

I.  The  use  of  the  word  Ccmon.  — The  word 
Canon  {Km^v,  akin  to  n^n  [cf.  Geseo.  Thes.  ^. 
v.],  icdtnti,  Kiofvoy  cawirt  [eanalisy  cAfifme/],  oame^ 
camwn)  in  dassinl  Greek  is  (1.)  properly  a  straight 
rod,  as  the  rod  of  a  shield,  or  that  used  in  weavfaig 
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(Bao^Hn^U),  or  a  carpenter*8  rule.  (2.)  The  last  I 
unge  ofierg  an  easy  transition  to  the  metaphorical 
use  of  the  word  for  a  testing  rule  in  ethics  (comp. 
Arist.  £th,  Nic.  iii.  4,  5),  or  in  art  (the  Canon  of 
Polycletus;  Luc.  de  Salt,  p.  046  B.),  or  in  language 
(the  Canons  of  Grammar).  The  varied  gift  of 
tongues,  according  to  the  ancient  interpretation  of 
Acts  ii.  7,  was  regarded  as  the  "  canon  ^*  or  test 
which  determined  the  direction  of  the  labors  of  the 
several  Apostles  (Severian.  ap.  Cram.  Cat,  in  Ari, 
ii.  7,  lll^Tot.  ixiffTtf  y\ti<r<ra  KoBdwtp  komM' 
Chronological  tables  were  called  KctySyts  y^ovtKoi 
(Plut  iSo/.  p.  27);  and  the  summary  ora  book 
was  called  kovi^v,  as  giving  the  '*  rule,*^  as  it  were, 
of  its  composition.  The  Alexandrine  grammarians 
applied  the  word  in  this  sense  to  the  great  **  das- 
sioil "  writers,  who  were  styled  "  the  rule  *'  (i 
Ka»M^  or  the  perfect  model  of  style  and  language. 
(3.)  But  in  addition  to  these  active  meanings  the 
word  was  also  used  passively  for  a  measured  space 
(at  Olympia),  and,  in  later  times,  for  a  fixed  tax 
(Du  Cange,  s.  v.  Canon), 

The  ecclesiastical  usage  of  the  word  ofi^  a  com- 
plete parallel  to  the  classical.  It  occurs  in  the 
LXX.  in  its  literal  sense  (Jud.  xiii.  6),  and  again 
in  Aquila  (Job  xxxviii.  5).  In  the  N.  T.  it  is 
found  in  two  pLuses  in  St  Paul*s  epistles  (Gal.  vi. 
16;  2  Cor.  x.  13-16),  and  hi  the  second  phce  the 
transition  from  an  active  to  a  passive  sense  is  wor- 
thy of  notice.  In  patristic  writings  the  word  is 
eommonly  used  both  as  "a  rule*'  in  the  widest 
•ense,  and  especially  in  the  phrases  <*  the  rule  of  the 
Church,**  "  the  rule  of  faith,**  the  rule  of  truth  *' 
{6  Kwttiy  T^i  iKKKriffiaSj  6  wav^y  rTjs  LXfiOtlas^ 
6  Koytiov  rrii  wiarfus ;  and  so  also  Kay2i>v  iKKkti- 
iruurTuc6s,  and  6  Kay(&y  simply).  This  rule  was 
r^arded  dther  as  the  abstract,  ideal  standard,  em- 
bodied only  in  the  life  and  action  of  the  Church ; 
or,  again,  as  the  concrete,  definite  creed,  which  set 
forth  the  fiicts  from  which  that  life  sprang  {ret;- 
iiia:  TertuU.  de  Virg.  veL  1).  In  the  fourth 
century,  when  the  practice  of  tiie  Church  was  fUr> 
ther  systematized,  the  decisions  of  synods  were 
styled  ^  Canons,*'  and  the  discipline  by  which  min- 
isters were  bound  was  technically  **  the  Rule,*'  and 
those  who  were  thus  bound  were  styled  Canonici 
("Canoas**).  In  the  phrase  <*the  canon  (i.  e. 
fixed  part)  of  the  mass,"  from  which  the  popular 
tense  of  "  canonize "  is  derived,  the  passive  sense 
again  prevailed. 

As  applied  to  Scripture  the  derivatives  of  Kov^y 
are  used  long  before  the  simple  word.  The  Latin 
transbtion  of  Crigen  speaks  of  Scriptura  Canoit- 
iccs  {de  Princ.  iv.  33),  libri  regviares  (Comm.  in 
Matt,  §  117),  and  libri  canonizati  {id,  §  28).  In 
another  place  the  phrase  kaberi  in  Canone  {ProL 
in  Cant.  s.  f.)  occurs,  but  probably  only  as  a  trans- 
lation of  Kayoyi(€<r9ait  which  is  used  in  this  and  cog- 
nate senses  hi  Athanasius  {Ep.  FesL),  the  Laodi- 
eene  Canons  {iucay6yi(rTaf  Can,  lix.),  and  later 
writers.  This  circumstance  seems  to  show  that  the 
title  "  Canonical "  was  first  given  to  writings  in  the 
sense  of  <^  admitted  by  the  rule,"  and  not  as  <'/orm- 


o  Credner  accepts  the  popular  interpretation^  as  If 
eanooloal  were  equivalent  to  ^having  the  force  of 
law,"  and  suppoees  Uiat  scripturcB  UgiSy  a  phrase  oe- 
eorring  in  the  time  of  the  persecution  of  IMocletian, 
reprerents  ypo^  mu^mk,  whkh  however  does  not,  as 
Ihf  as  I  know,  occur  anywhere  {Zur  Geseh.  d.  Kan. 
p.  67).  The  terms  ceatoniccd  and  ctuionize  are  prob- 
«bly  of  Alexandrine  origin ;  but  there  Lb  not  the 
illgbtest  evidence  for  connecting  the  "  canon  **  of  olas- 
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ing  part  of  and  giving  the  rule."  It  is  thi©  thil 
an  ambiguity  thus  attaches  to  the  word,  which  ma% 
mean  only  ^'  publicly  used  in  the  Church ;  **  but  sueb 
an  ambiguity  may  find  many  parallels,  and  usagi 
tended  to  remove  it.«*  The  spirit  of  Christendom 
recognized  the  Ixioks  which  truly  expressed  its  e^ 
sence;  and  in  hipse  of  time,  when  that  spirit  was 
deadened  by  later  overgrowUis  of  superstition,  the 
written  **Kule**  occupied  the  place  and  received 
the  name  of  that  vital  '<  Rule  '*  by  which  it  was 
first  stamped  with  authority  {h  nay^y  r^s  kkt^ 
Bfias  al  0iuu  ypapai^  Isid.  Pelus.  Ep.  cxiv. ;  comp. 
Aug.  de  ductr.  Chr.  iv.  0  (6);  and  as  a  contraii 
Anon.  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E,  v.  28). 

The  first  direct  application  of  the  term  Koy^y  to 
the  Scriptures  seems  to  be  in  the  verses  of  Amphi- 
lochius  (c.  380  A.  d.),  who  concludes  his  well-known 
(Catalogue  of  the  Scriptures  with  the  words  ooros 
k^tvZiffTaTOs  Kayi»v  &y  di}  r»y  Bfowyf^vrm^ 
ypa^my.  where  the  word  indicates  the  rule  bj 
which  the  contents  of  the  Bible  must  be  deter- 
mined, and  thus  secondarily  an  index  of  the  con- 
stituent books.  Among  LaUn  writers  the  word  I9 
commonly  found  from  the  time  of  Jerome  {ProL 
GaL  .  .  .  Tobias  et  Judith  non  sunt  in  Canone) 
and  Augustine  {De  Civ.  xvii.  24,  .  .  .  perpaud 
auctontatem  Canonis  obtuiuerunt;  id,  xvili.  3^ 
.  .  .  inveniuntur  in  Canone),  and  their  usage  J 
the  word,  which  is  wider  than  that  of  Greek  writerii 
is  the  source  of  its  modem  acceptation. 

The  uncanonical  books  were  described  simply  ag 
^*  those  without,"  or  "  those  uncanonized  "  {iucst- 
y6yi<rraj  Cone.  Laod,  lix. ).  The  Apocryphal  books;, 
which  were  supposed  to  occupy  an  intermediate 
position,  were  called  "  books  read  "  {iyayiyyva-Ki- 
fjLtyOj  Athan.  Ep.  FesL),  or  "ecclesiastical"  (eo- 
cktiastidy  Rufin.  t»  Symb.  Apost.  §  38),  though 
the  latter  title  was  also  applied  to  the  canonioil 
Scriptures  (I^eont.  L  c,  infr.).  The  canonical  books 
(Leont.  deSecL  ii.  rh,  Kayoyi(6fi9ya  fiifi\(a) 
were  also  called  *<  books  of  the  Testament "  (^r 
StdBriKa  /3i/3x/o),  and  Jerome  styled  the  whole  col- 
lection by  the  stnking  name  of  "  the  holy  library  " 
{Bibliotheca  sancta),  which  happily  expresses  tJie 
imity  and  variety  of  the  Bible  (Credner,  Zur  Gesck, 
d,  Kan,  §  1;  HisL  of  Canon  of  N,  T.  App.  D). 

II.  (a)  The  formation  of  the  Jewish  Canon,  — - 
The  history  of  the  Jewish  Canon  in  the  eariiesi 
times  is  beset  with  the  greatest  diflkulties.  Before 
the  period  of  the  exile  only  fiunt  traces  occur  of  the 
solemn  preservation  and  use  of  sacred  books.  Ao- 
oording  to  the  command  of  Moses  the  •*  book  of  the 
law  "  was  "  put  in  the  side  of  the  ark  **  (Deut.  xxxL 
25  ff.),  but  not  in  it  (1  K.  viii.  9;  comp.  Josepfi. 
Ant,  iii.  i.  7,  v.  1, 17),  and  thus  in  the  reign  0^ 
Josiah,  Uilkiah  is  said  to  have  "  found  the  book  0^ 
the  law  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  *'  (2  K.  xxii.  8; 
comp.  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  14).  This  "  book  of  the  law/' 
whieh,  in  addition  to  the  direct  precepts  (Ex.  xxiv. 
7),  contained  general  exhortations  (Deut.  xxviii 
61)  and  historical  narratives  (Ex.  xviL  14),  waa 
farther  increased  by  the  records  of  Joshua  (Josh, 
xxiv.  26),  and  probably  by  other  writings  (1  Sanu 

slcal  authors  with  the  "  canon "  of  Scripture,  nd^ 
withstanding  the  tempting  analogy.  If  it  could  hk 
shown  that  h  kov^v  was  used  at  an  eariy  period  tat 
the  list  of  sacred  books,  then  it  would  be  the  simfrtsK^ 
Interpretation  to  take  xot^oi^ca^i  in  the  sense  tff 
^  being  entered  on  the  list*'  [For  this  view  see  F.  0. 
Baur,  Die  Bedeutung  des  Wortes  Kavtav,  in  Hllgetf 
fold's  Zeitschr.  f.  wiss.  Theol.,  1868, 1. 141-160. 
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E.  26),  though  it  is  impossible  to  determine  their 
3ontents.o  At  a  subsequent  time  collections  of 
proverbs  were  made  (Prov.  zxv.'  1),  and  the  later 
prophets  (especially  Jeremiah;  comp.  Kueper,  Je- 
rem.  Ubror.  u.  iiUerp,  ti  vindex^  Berol.  1837) 
were  fiuniliar  with  the  writings  of  their  predeces- 
sors, a  circumstance  which  majr  naturally  be  con- 
nected Mrith  the  training  of  "  the  prophetic  schools/* 
It  perhaps  marks  a  further  step  in  the  formation 
of  the  Canon  when  ^*  the  book  of  the  Ix)rd  "  is  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah  as  a  general  collection  of  sacred 
teaching  (xxxiv.  16;  comp.  xxix.  18),  at  once  fii- 
miliar  and  authoritative;  but  it  is  unlikely  that 
any  definite  collection  either  of  "  the  psalms  '*  or 
of  "the  prophets"  existed  before  the  Captivity. 
At  that  time  Zechariah  speaks  of  "  the  law  *'  and 
**  the  former  prophets  "  as  in  some  measure  coor- 
dinate (Zech.  viL  12);  and  Daniel  jefers  to  "  the 

ifooks  "  (Dan.  ix.  2,  D'^'HSDH)  in  a  manner  which 
seems  to  mark  the  prophetic  writings  as  already 
collected  into  a  whole.  Even  after  the  Captivity 
the  history  of  the  Canon,  like  all  Jewish  history  up 
to  the  date  of  the  Maccabees,  is  wrapt  in  great  ol>- 
sciuity.  Faint  traditions  alone  r^nain  to  interpret 
results  which  are  found  realized  whoi  the  darkness 
is  first  cleared  away.  Popular  belief  assigned  to 
Ezra  and  "the  great  synagogue*'  the  task  of  col- 
lecting and  promulgating  the  Scriptures  as  part  of 
their  work  in  organizing  the  Jewish  Church. 
Doubts  have  been  thrown  upon  this  belief  (Kau, 
De  Synag,  magndy  1726 ;  comp.  Ewald,  Gesch.  d. 
V,  Jsr.  iv.  191),  and  it  is  difficult  to  answer  them, 
from  the  scantiness  of  the  evidence  which  can  be 
adduced ;  but  the  belief  is  in  every  way  consistent 
with  the  history  of  Judaism  and  with  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  books  themselves,  llie  later  em- 
bellishments of  the  tradition,  which  represoit  Ezra 
M  the  second  author  of  all  the  books  [2  Esdras], 
or  define  more  exactly  the  nature  of  his  work,  can 
only  be  accepted  as  signs  of  the  universal  belief  in 
his  labors,  and  ought  not  to  cast  discredit  upon  the 
dmple  tad  that  the  foundation  of  the  present  C^ 
non  is  due  to  him.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that 
the  work  was  completed  at  once  ;  so  that  the 
account  (2  Mace.  ii.  13)  which  assigns  a  collection 
of  books  to  Nehemiah  is  in  itself  a  confirmation  of 
the  general  truth  of  the  gradual  formation  of  the 
Canon  during  the  Persian  period.  The  work  of 
Nehemiah  is  not  described  as  initiatory  or  final. 
The  tradition  omits  all  mention  of  the  law,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  have  assumed  its  final  shape 
under  Ez^^  but  says  that  Nehemiah  "gathered 
together  the  [writings]  concerning  the  kings  and 
prophets,  and  the  [writings]  of  David,  and  letters 
of  kings  concerning  offerings  **  while  "  founding  a 
library*'  (icara/3a\A.({/icyos  fii$\io0^Kriv  ivunt- 
piiyayt  r&  wept  tup  ficunXicoy  koX  trpoipriT&jf  icai 
rii  rov  Aai/19  ical  4inffTo\iis  fiaaiX^uy  ircpl  ia^ar 
Otfidruy;  2  Mace.  /.  c).  The  various  chisses  of 
books  were  thus  completed  in  succession ;  and  this 


a  Acoording  to  some  (Fabric.  Cod.  Pseudep.  V.  T, 
L  1118),  this  collection  of  sacred  books  was  preserved 
1^  Jeremiah  at  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (comp. 
B  Haoc.  ii.  4  f.) ;  according  to  others  it  was  consumed 
together  with  the  ark  (Epiph.  de  Pond.  civ.  ii.  162). 
Da  2  K.  xzii.  8  ff.,  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  14  ff.,  mention  is  made 
vily  of  the  Law. 

6  The  reference  to  the  work  of  Judas  Hacc.  in  2 
lisoc.  ii.  14,  ttKravTWf  M  ical  'lovSoc  reL  diairenTwie<ira 
Uk  rbif  ir6kepLoy  rhy  yrfov&rn.  iiiiiy  ivivvvriyayt  vdi^a, 
col  ion  rap'  ijfur,  appears  tKwa  the  connection  to  refer 
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view  harmonizes  with  what  must  have  been  th* 
natural  development  of  the  Jewish  fiuth  after  thft 
Hetum.  The  Constitution  of  the  Church  and  the 
formation  of  the  Canon  were  both  from  their  nature 
gradual  and  mutually  dependent  The  construction 
of  an  ecclesiastical  polity  involved  the  practical  de- 
termination of  the  divine  rule  of  truth,  though,  as 
in  the  parallel  case  of  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
open  persecution  first  gave  a  clear  and  distinct  ex- 
pression to  the  implicit  fiedth. 

The  persecution  of  Antiochus  (b.  c.  168)  was  for 
the  Old  Testament  what  the  persecution  of  Dio- 
cletian was  for  the  New,  the  final  crisis  which 
stamped  the  sacred  writings  with  their  peculiar 
character.  The  king  sought  out  "  the  books  of 
the  law"  (rSt  fii^la  rov  v6fi0Vy  1  Mace  i.  56) 
and  burnt  them ;  and  the  possession  of  a  "  book 
of  the  covenant "  ( fiifi\iojf  Jio^injj)  was  a  cap- 
ital crime  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §  4,  j^^av(^ero 
cfirov  fil$\os  €upi$tiri  ifpii  KOt  v6fios  ....)• 
Acoording  to  the  common  tradition,  this  proscrip- 
tion of  "  the  law  "  led  to  the  public  use  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  prophets,  and  without  discussing  the 
accuracy  of  this  belief,  it  is  evident  that-  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  such  a  persecution  would  be,  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  people  more  closely  to  the  books 
which  they  connected  with  the  original  foundation 
of  thehr  fidth.  And  this  was  in  &ct  the  result  of 
the  great  trial.  After  the  Maccabsean  persecution 
the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Canon  is  meiged 
in  the  history  of  its  contents.^  The  Bible  appears 
from  that  time  as  a  whole,  though  it  was  natural 
that  the  several  parts  were  not  yet  placed  on  an 
equal  footing,  nor  r^arded  univenally  and  in  every 
respect  with  equal  reverence  ^  (comp.  Zunz,  Die  got- 
tesd.  Vortr.  d.  Juden,  pp.  14,  25,  <bc.). 

But  while  the  combined  evidence  <^  traditioo 
and  of  the  general  course  of  Jewish  history  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Canon  in  its  present 
shape  was  formed  gradually  during  a  lengthened 
interval,  beginning  vrith  Ezra  and  extending  through 
a  part  or  even  the  whole  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22)  of  tJia 
Persian  period  (b.  c.  458-332),  when  the  cessation 
of  the  prophetic  gift  ^  pointed  out  the  necessity  and 
defined  the  limits  of  the  coUectiim,  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  notice  that  the  collection  was 
peculiar  in  character  and  circumscribed  in  oontenta. 
All  the  evidence  which  can  be  obtained,  though  it 
is  confessedly  scanty,  tends  to  show  that  it  is  fobs, 
both  in  theory  and  fi&ct,  to  describe  the  O.  T.  at 
"  all  the  relics  of  the  Hebrseo-Chaldaic  literature 
up  to  a  certain  epoch  "  (De  Wette,  EinL  §  8),  if 
the  phrase  is  intended  to  refer  to  the  time  when 
the  Canon  was  completed.  The  epil<^e  of  Ecde- 
siastes  (xii.  11  ff.)  speaks  of  an  extensive  hterature, 
with  which  the  teacldng  of  Wisdom  is  contrasted, 
and  "  weariness  of  the  flesh  "  is  described  as  the 
result  ot  the  study  bestowed  upon  it  It  is  im- 
possible that  these  "many  writings"  can  have 
perished  in  the  interval  b^ween  the  composition 
of  Ecdesiastes  and  the  Greek  invasion,  and  the 


in  particular  to  his  care  with  regard  to  the  restitatioa 
of  the  copies  of  the  iacred  writings  which  were  "  lost  ^* 
{iuxnrnTtaK&ra).  It  is  of  importance  to  notice  that  ths 
work  was  a  restoration,  and  not  a  neto  eotkction. 

c  Yet  the  distinction  between  the  tliree  d^Tees  of 
inspiration  which  were  applied  by  Abarfaanel  (Keil, 
EinJ.  §  158,  6)  to  the  three  classes  of  writings  is  un- 
known to  the  eariy  rabbins. 

</  After  Malachi,  according  to  the  Jewish  trsdMoi 
(Vitringa,  Obs.  Sacr.  vl.  6;  ap.  Kell,  /.  c). 
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4poerypha  iududes  several  fragments  which  most 
be  refrrred  to  the  Persiao  period  (Buxtorf,  Tiberias, 
10  f.;  Uottinger,  Thes,  PluL ;  Hengstenberg,  Bti- 
tr&gt,  i.;  Uiivemick,  EinL.  i.;  OehJer,  art.  Kanon 
d.  A,  r.  in  Uerzog's  EncykL). 

03)  TheeoHienUo/theJemsh  Canon.  ~ The  first 
notice  of  the  O.  T.  as  consisting  of  distinct  and 
definite  parts  occurs  in  the  prok^e  to  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach  (Ecclesiasticus). 
The  date  of  this  is  disputed  [Ecclesiasticus; 
Jesus  son  ok  Sirach]  ;  but  if  we  admit  the 
later  date  (c  b.  c.  131),  it  fiJls  in  with  what  has 
been  said  on  the  e£fect  of  the  Antiochian  persecu- 
tion. Alter  that  "  the  law,  the  prophecies,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  books  *^  are  mentioned  as  integral 
sections  of  a  completed  whole  (6  p6fios,  koI  cu 
woo^tiTfioiy  Ktd  r^  \oiwii  T»y  fiifiKluy)^  and  the 
pnrase  which  designates  the  last  class  suggests  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  that  was  still  indefinite 
and  open  to  additions.  A  like  threefokl  classifica- 
tioo  is  used  for  describing  the  entire  0.  T.  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  (xxiv.  44,  ^y  r^  y6fiY  Mtcuffecos 
ttal  fpo^pffrrous  koX  ^aXpLoisy  oomp.  Acts  xxviii.  23), 
and  appeani  again  in  a  passage  of  Philo,  where  the 
Therapeuts  are  siud  to  find  their  true  food  in  **  laws 
and  oracles  uttered  bj  prophets,  and  hymns  and 
(t^  l&AAa)  the  other  [books  Vj  by  which  knowledge 
aad  piety  are  increased  and  perfected  "  (Philo,  de 
Vila  cuttL  3).     [Bible.] 

The  triple  division  of  the  0.  T.  is  itself  not  a 
maa  accidental  or  arbitrary  arrangement,  but  a 
reflection  of  the  different  stages  of  religious  devel- 
c^nnent  Uirongh  which  the  Jewish  nation  passed. 
llie  Law  is  the  fi)undation  of  the  whole  revektion, 
the  special  discipline  by  which  a  chosen  race  was 
trained  from  a  savage  willfulness  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  divine  work.  The  Prophets  portray 
the  straggles  of  the  same  people  when  they  came 
into  ckeer  connection  with  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  and  were  led  to  look  for  the  inward  antitypes 
cf  the  outvrard  precepts.  The  Hagiographa  carry 
the  divine  lesson  yet  further,  and  show  its  working 
in  the  various  phases  of  individual  life,  and  in  rela 
tion  to  the  great  problems  of  thought  and  feeling, 
which  present  themselves  by  a  necessary  law  in  the 
later  stages  of  civilization  (comp.  Oehler,  art  Ka- 
non^  in  Uerzog's  EncykL  p.  253). 

'Ilie  general  contents  of  these  three  classes  still, 
bowever,  remain  to  be  detemiuied.  Joseph  us, 
the  earliest  direct  witness  on  the  subject,  enumer- 
ates twenty-two  books  *'  which  are  justly  believed  to 
lie  divine  "  (ri  Ztxodwi  Btia  ir€iriffT€Vfi4ya)  -  five 
Looks  of  Moses,  thirteen  of  the  prophets,  ^tending 
to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  (t.  e.  Esther,  according 
to  Joaephus),^  and  four  which  contain  hymns  and 
directions  for  life  (Joseph,  c.  Apion,  i.  8).  Still 
there  is  some  ambiguity  in  this  enumeration,  for 


a  The  limit  fixed  by  Josephus  marks  the  period  to 
whieh  the  propbetio  history  extended,  and  not,  as  is 
eosnmonly  said,  the  date  at  which  the  0.  T.  canon 
waa  ibMlf  finally  dosed. 

b  la  Ant.  xiil.  10,  $  6,  Josephus  simply  says  that 
Cbe  SadJucees  nuvctei  the  precepts  whkh  were  not  con- 
telned  in  the  laws  of  Moses  (airep  ovk  omy^pairroi 
lap  rocc  llMv^evf  rt^iocf ),  but  derived  only  bom  tradi- 
tioit  (t«  m  vapai6im»%,  opposed  to  ra  ytypoftfi/Ka). 
.2t»a  statement  has  no  eoonection  whatever  with  the 
-»ftftMr  writings  of  the  Oanon. 

Ttaft  Gaoon  of  the  SAMxaiTANS  was  oonflned  to  the 
Pemtateorh,  not  so  much  from  their  hostility  to  the 
J«vs,  as  from  their  undue  exaltation  of  the  Law  (Koil, 
MSimi.  f  ^18^ 
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in  order  to  make  up  the  numbers,  it  is  noconeniy 
either  to  rank  Job  among  the  prophets,  or  to  ex- 
clude one  book,  and  in  that  case  probably  Ecde- 
siastes,  from  the  Hagiographa.  The  former  alter 
native  is  the  more  probable,  for  it  is  worthy  of 
special  notice  that  Josephus  regards  primarily  the 
historic  character  of  the  prophets  {ri,  Kar*  avrobs 
trpaxBtyra  ffup4ypee>\my)y  a  circumstance  which 
explidns  his  deviation  firom  the  common  arrange- 
ment hi  regard  to  the  later  annals  (L  and  2  Chr., 
E^r.,  Neh.),  and  Daniel  and  Job,  though  be  is  si- 
lent as  to  the  latter  in  his  nanative  (comp.  Grig. 
ap,  Euseb.  II.  E.  vi.  25).  'Vhe  later  history,  he 
adds,  has  also  been  written  in  detail,  but  the  records 
have  not  been  esteemed  worthy  of  the  same  credit, 
"  because  the  accurate  succession  of  the  prophets 
was  not  preserved  in  their  case  "  {di^  rh  ft))  ye- 
tfdaBcu  T^y  T«y  npw^nrof¥  axpifiq  8ia5ox^y)« 
'*  But  what  fitith  we  place  in  our  own  Scriptures 
(ypdfjLfuuTiy)  is  seen  in  our  conduct.  They  have 
suofered  no  addition,  diminution,  or  change.  Fhnn 
our  in£mcy  we  learn  to  regard  them  as  decrees  of 
God  {0eou  1i6yfiaTa)',  we  observe  them,  and  if 
need  be,  we  gladly  die  for  them  "  (c.  Apion.  i.  8; 
comp.  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  10). 

In  these  words  Josephus  clearly  expresses  not  his 
own  private  opinion,  nor  the  opinion  of  his  sect, 
the  Pharisees,  but  the  general  opinion  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  popular  belief  that  the  Sadducees 
received  only  the  books  of  Moses  (Tertull.  De 
Pressor,  ffceret.  45;  Hieron.  in  Maitk.  xxii.  31,  p. 
181;  Origen,  c.  Cels.  I  40),  rests  on  no  sufficient 
authority;  and  if  they  had  done  so,  Josephus  could 
not  have  fiuled  to  notice  the  fiict  in  his  account  of 
the  diflferent  sects  [Sadducees].^  In  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Tahnud,  on  the  other  hand,  Gamaliel 
is  represented  as  using  passages  from  the  Prophets 
and  the  Hagiographa  in  his  controversies  with 
them,  and  they  reply  with  quotations  from  the 
same  sources  without  scruple  or  objection.  (Comp. 
Eichhom,  Einl.  §  35;  Lightfoot,  Hwxe  Hebr.  el 
Tatm.  ii.  616;  C.  F.  Schmid,  Enarr.  SenL  Fl.  Jo- 
sephi  de  IMns  V.  T,  1777;  G.  GUldenapfel,  Dis- 
sert Josephi  de  Sadd.  Can.  Sent,  exkibens,  1804.) 

The  casual  quotations  of  Josephus  agree  with  his 
express  Canon.  With  the  exception  of  Prov., 
Ecdes.,  and  Omt.,  which  furnished  no  materials 
for  his  work,  and  Job,  which,  even  if  historical, 
offered  no  point  of  contact  with  other  history,  he 
uses  all  the  other  books  either  as  divinely  inspired 
writings  (5  Moses,  Is.,  Jer.,  Ez.,  Dan.,  12  Proph.), 
or  as  authoritative  sources  of  truth. 

The  writings  of  the  N.  T.  completely  confirm 
the  testimony  of  Josephus.  Coincidences  of  lan- 
guage show  that  the  Apostles  were  familiar  with 
several  of  the  Apocryphal  books  (Bleak,  Ueber  d. 
SuUung  d.  Apokr.  u.  s.  w.  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1853, 
pp.  267  fil);  <^  but  they  do  not  contain  one  authori- 
tative or  direct  quotation  fh)m  them,  while,  with 
the  exception  of  Judges,  EccL,  C!ant.,  Esther,  Ezra, 


c  The  chief  passages  which  Bleek  quotes,  after  Stier 
and  Nitassch,  are  James  i.  19  ||  Bcdus.  v.  11 ;  1  Pet.  1. 6, 
7  II  Wi«L  m.  8-7;  Heb.  xi.  84,  86  II  2  Mace.  vi.  18  — 
vii.  42;  Ueb.  i.  8  0  Wisd.  vii.  26,  &o. ;  Rom.  i.  20-82 
n  Wisd.  xiii.-xv. ;  Rom.  Ix.  21  ||  Wisd.  xv.  7 ;  Eph.  vi. 
18-17  11  Wisd.  V.  18-20.  But  it  is  obvious  that  If  these 
passages  prove  satisftotorily  that  the  Apostolic  writers 
were  acquainted  with  the  Apocryphal  books,  they  indi- 
cate with  equal  eleamees  that  thefr  silence  with  retard 
to  them  cannot  have  been  purely  accidental.  An  ear 
Uor  criticism  of  the  alleged  coincidences  is  given  in 
Cosin*s  Oanon  of  Seriptme,  $$  85  O. 
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nd  Nehemiah,  erery  other  book  in  the  Hebrew 
Ganoa  is  used  either  for  ilhistration  or  proof!.' 

Several  of  the  early  fitthers  deMrbe  the  cootenta 
of  the  Hel»«w  Canon  m  terma  which  generally 
agree  with  the  retulta  ah«ady  obtained.  Melito 
of  Sardis  (c  179  A.  d.)  in  a  journey  to  the  East 
made  the  question  of  the  exact  number  and  order 
uf  *'the  books  o(  the  OU  Testament"  a  sufcgect  of 
special  inquiry,  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  a  friend 
(Euseb.  H.  E,  iy.  26).  He  gives  the  result  In  the 
foUowing  form ;  the  books  are,  6  Moses  .  .  .  Josh., 
Jud.,  Kuth,  4  K.,  2  Chr.,  Ps.,  Prov.  (SoXofwyoT 
UapoifiioA  KoX  1o<bia)i  £ccl.,  Cant,  Job,  Is^,  Jer., 
12  Froph.,  Dan.,  £je.,  Esdr.  The  airangement  is 
peculiar,  and  the  books  of  Nehemiah  and  Esther 
are  wanting.  The  fonuer  is  without  donbt  included 
in  the  general  title  *»  Esdras,"  and  it  has  been  con- 
jectured (Eichhom,  £inL  §  52;  comp.  Kouth,  JitL 
Sacr.  i.  136)  that  Esther  may  have  formed  part  of 
the  same  collection  of  records  of  the  history  after 
the  exile.^  The  testimony  of  Orioen  labors  under 
a  similar  difficulty.  According  to  the  present  Greek 
text  (Euseb.  H,  E,  vi.  26;  In  Pi,  i.  Phiioc.  3), 
hi  enumerating  the  22  books  **  which  the  Hebrtwt 
hand  down  as  included  in  the  Testament  {MumB^ 
icovs\''  he  omits  the  book  of  the  12  minor  proph- 
ets, and  adds  **  the  LtUer  "  to  the  book  of  Jeremiah 
and  Lamentations  ('Ic0Cju/as  trhp  9p4\poii  koX  rf 
hrioToK'^  iv  ivi)'  The  number  is  thus  imperfect, 
and  the  Ij^Jdn  version  of  Rufinus  has  rightly  pre- 
served the  book  of  the  12  prophets  in  the  catalogue 
placing  it  after  Cant,  and  before  the  greater  proph- 
ets, a  strange  position,  which  can  hardly  have  been 
due  to  an  arbitrary  insertion  (cf.  Hil.  Prol.  m  Ps. 
U)S  The  addition  of  "the  Letter  "  to  Jer.  is  in- 
eo^cable  except  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  an 
error  springing  naturally  from  the  habitual  use  of 
the  LXX.,  in  which  the  books  are  united,  for  there 
is  not  the  slightest  trace  that  this  late  apocryphal 
fragment  [Bakucii,  Book  op]  ever  formed  part 
of  the  Jewish  Canon.  The  statement  of  Jkuome 
is  clear  and  complete.  After  noticing  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  22  books  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  with 
the  number  of  the  Hebrew  letters,  and  of  the  5 
double  lettere  with  the  5  "  double  books  *'  (Sam., 
K.,  Chr.,  Ezr.,  Jer.),  he  gives  the  contents  of  the 
Law,  the  Pn^hets,  and  the  Hagiographa,  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  Hebrew  authorities,  placing 
Daniel  in  the  last  class;  and  adding  that  whatever 
is  without  the  number  of  these  must  be  placed 
among  the  Apocrypha.  ("Hie  prologus  Script, 
quasi  galeatum  principium  omnibus  libris  quos  de 
H^raeo  vertimus  in  latinum  convenire  potest,  ut 
scire  valeamus,  quidquid  extra  hos  est,  inter  Apoc- 
rypha esse  ponendum,"  Hieron.  Prol.  Gal.).  The 
statement  of  the  Tabmul  is  ui  many  respects  so 
remarkable  that  it  roust  be  transcribed  entire. 
"  But  who  wrote  [the  books  of  the  Bible]  ?  Moses 
wrote  his  own  book  ( ?),  the  Pentateuch,  the  sectiim 

a  Some  passages  are  quoted  in  the  N.  T.  which  are 
not  fbund  in  the  canonical  books.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  thew  is  that  flram  the  prophecies  of  Enoch 
[Ihoch,  Book  op]  (Jude,  14).  Others  hsTe  been  found 
In  Luke  xl.  49-51 ;  John  vli.  88 ;  James  iv.  6,  6 ; 
1  Oor.  ii.  9 ;  bat  these  are  more  or  less  qneetionable. 

b  Hody  (De  Bibl.  Text.  p.  646)  quotes  a  ringnlar 
note,  flklmly  attributed  to  Athaoasioii,  wtio  likeMrise 
omits  Brtber.  «  Sunt  etiam  ex  antiquis  Hebrais  qui 
ttther  admtUaot,  atqne  ut  numenu  idnn  (22)  serve* 
^nr,  cum  Jwiieibus  eopolanmt.*'  The  book  is  want- 
ing also  in  the  Synops.  S.  Srrtpt.^  Gregor.  Naz.^  Am- 
sAalocAua,  Nictphorus  CaUistus^  &c 
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abmd  Balaam  and  Job.  Joehoa  wrote  hb  (mt 
book  and  the  eight  [last]  verses  of  the  Pentateoeh. 
Samuel  wrote  his  own  book,  the  book  of  Judges 
and  Ruth.  David  wrote  the  book  of  Psabns,  [of 
which,  however,  some  were  composed]  by  the  ten 
venerable  ekiers,  Adam,  the  fint  man,  Mekhizedek, 
Abraham,  Moses,  Haman,  Jeduthun,  Asaph,  and 
the  three  sons  of  Korah.  Jeremiah  wrote  his  own 
book,  the  books  of  Kings  and  Lamentations.  Hei- 
ekiah  and  his  friends  [reduced  to  writing]  the  books 
contained  in  the  Memorial  word  laMSCHaK,  i.  e. 
Isaiah,  Proverbs,  Canticles,  Ecdesiastes.  The  men 
of  the  great  Synagogue  [reduced  to  writing]  the 
books  contained  in  the  memorial  letter  KaNDaG, 
I.  e.  Eaekiel,  the  12  lesser  prophets,  Daniel,  and 
Esther.  Esra  wrote  his  own  book,  and  brought 
down  the  genealogies  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  to 
his  own  times  ....  Who  brought  the  remainder 
of  the  books  [of  Chronicles]  to  a  ckwe  ?  Nehemiah 
the  son  of  Hachalgah  "  {Baba  Batkra  f.  14  b,  op, 
Oehler,  art.  Katum,  L  e.). 

In  spite  of  the  comparatively  late  date  (c.  a.  d. 
500),  from  which  this  tradition  is  derived,  it  is 
evidently  in  essence  the  earliest  description  of  the 
work  of  Ezra  and  the  Great  Synagogue  which  has 
been  preserved.  The  details  must  be  tested  by 
other  evidence,  but  the  general  description  of  the 
growth  of  the  Jewish  Canon  bears  every  maik  of 
probability.  The  early  fables  ss  to  the  work  of 
Ezra  [2  Esdras;  see  above]  are  a  natural  corrup- 
tion of  this  original  belief,  and  after  a  time  entirely 
supplanted  it;  but  as  it  stands  in  the  great  collec- 
tion of  the  teaching  of  the  Hebrew  Schools,  it  bean 
witness  to  the  authority  of  the  complete  Canon, 
and  at  the  same  time  recognizes  its  gradual  forma- 
tion  in  accordance  with  the  independent  results  of 
internal  evidence. 

The  later  Jewish  Catalogues  throw  little  light 
upon  the  Omon.  They  generally  reckon  twenty- 
two  books,  equal  in  number  to  the  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  five  of  the  Ijiw,  eight  of  the 
PropbeU  (Josh.,  Judg.  and  Ruth,  1,  2  Sam.,  1, 
2  K.,  Is.,  Jer.  and  Lam.,  Ex.,  12  Proph.),  and 
nine  of  the  Hagiographa  (Hieron.  Prol.  in  Rtg.). 
The  kst  number  was  more  commonly  increased  to 
deven  by  the  distinct  enumeration  of  the  books  of 

Ruth  and  LamenUtion  ("the  24  Books''  C^^IZ^^ 

nr^'^SI),  and  in  that  case  it  was  supposed  that 
the  IWwas  thrice  repeated  in  reverence  for  the 
sacred  name  (Hody,  De  BibL  Ttxt.  p.  644;  Eich- 
hom, EinL  §  6).  In  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  in  the  early 
editions  of  the  0.  T.,  the  arrangement  of  the  later 
books  offers  great  variations  (Hody,  /.  c,  gives  a  large 
collection),  but  they  generally  agree  in  reckoning  all 
separately  except  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  <* 
(Buxtorf,  Hottinger,  Hengstenberg,  Haveiuick,  U. 
cc. ;  Zunz,  GotttmL  Vortrdyt  d.  Juden), 


c  Origen  expressly  excludes  1  Bfaee.  fttMn  the  canon 
miaii  TovTvv  itrri  7 A  Mojcx.),  although  written  In  He- 
bi«w.  Bertholdt's  statement  to  the  contrary  is  incor- 
rect {EinL  $  81),  although  Kell  (//«  Auet.  Oaui.  JMA, 
Mate.  67)  maintains  the  same  opinion. 

d  Notwithstanding  the  unanimous  Judgment  of  later 
writers,  there  are  traces  of  the  existence  of  doubts 
among  the  first  Jewish  doctors  as  to  some  books. 
Thus  in  the  Mishna  (Jad.  8, 5)  a  discussion  is  recorded 
as  to  Cant,  and  Eccles.  whether  they  ''  soU  the  hands ;  ** 
and  a  difference  as  to  the  latter  book  existed  between 
the  great  schools  of  HUlel  and  Shammai.  The  same 
doubts  as  to  Eccles.  are  repeated  in  another  form  im 
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So  fiir  (heo  it  has  been  ahown  that  the  Hebnw 
Ouojk  wu  uniform  and  coincident  with  our  own; <> 
but  while  tlie  Palestinian  Jews  combined  to  pre- 
serve the  strict  limits  of  the  old  prophetic  writings, 
the  Alexandrine  Jews  allowed  themselves  greater 
fipeedom.  Their  ecclesiastical  constitution  was  less 
definite,  and  the  same  influences  which  created 
among  them  an  independent  literature  disinclined 
them  to  regard  with  marked  veneration  more  than 
the  Law  itselt  The  idea  of  a  Canon  was  foreign 
to  their  habits;  and  the  foct  that  they  possessed 
the  sacred  books  not  merely  in  a  translation,  but 
in  a  translation  made  at  difierent  times,  without 
any  unity  of  plan  and  without  any  uniformity  of 
execution,  necessarily  weakened  that  traditional 
feeling  of  their  real  connection  which  existed  in 
PalesUne.  Translations  of  later  books  were  made 
(1  Maoc^  Ecclus..  Barueh,  Ac),  and  new  ones 
were  written  (2  Mace.,  Wisd.)i  which  were  reck- 
oned in  the  sum  of  their  religious  literature,  and 
probably  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Hagio- 
grapha  in  common  esteem.  But  this  was  not  the 
result  of  any  express  judgment  on  their  worth,  but 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  popular  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  a  living  Word  which  deprived  the  pro- 
phetic writings  of  part  of  their  distinctive  value. 
So  for  as  an  authoritative  Canon  existed  in  Egypt, 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  the  same  as  that  of  Pal- 
estine. In  the  absence  of  distinct  evidence  to  the 
contrary  this  is  most  likely,  and  positive  indications 
of  tlie  fiict  are  not  wanting.  The  translator  of  the 
Wisdom  of  Sirach  uses  the  same  phrase  {6  i-6fios 
Kol  ol  trpo^/iTcu  fcol  rd  &Kka  fiifiKia)  in  speaking 
of  his  grandfother's  Biblical  studies  in  Palestine, 
and  of  his  own  in  £;;^t  (comp.  £ictihom,  EirU. 
§  2*2),  and  he  could  hardly  have  done  so,  had  the 
Bible  been  different  in  the  two  places.  Tiie  evi- 
dence of  PiiiLO,  if  less  direct,  is  still  more  conclu- 
sive. His  Unguage  shows  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  Apocryphal  books,  and  yet  he  does  not 
make  a  single  quotation  from  them  (Homemann, 
Observ.  ad  iUmtr.  doctr.  de  Can,  V,  T.  ex  Phiione, 
pp.  28,  29,  ap.  Eichhom,  £inL  §  26),  though  they 
oflKsred  much  that  was  fovorable  to  his  views.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  addition  to  the  Law,  he  quotes 
all  the  books  of  ^*  the  Prophets,**  and  the  IH»dms 
and  Proverbs,  fh>m  the  Hagiographa,  and  several 
of  them  (Is.,  Jer.,  Hos.,  Zech.,  Ps.,  Prov.)  with 
dear  assertions  of  their  "  prophetic "  or  inspired 
character.  Of  the  remaining  Hagiographa  (Neh., 
Ruth,  Lam.,  1,  2  Chron.,  Dan.,  Ecd.,  Gantj  he 
makes  no  mention,  but  the  three  first  may  have 
been  attached,  as  often  in  Hebrew  usage,  to  other 
books  (Ez.«  Jud.,  Jer.),  so  that  four  writings  alone 
are  entirely  unattested  by  him  (comp.  Homemann, 
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the  Talmai  {Sabb.  t.  80,  2),  when  it  is  said  tliat  the 
book  would  have  been  concealed  (^321)  bat  for  the 
quotations  at  the  beginning  and  the  end.  Comp.  Ilie- 
ton. Comm.  in  Eeies.  n.  f. :  "  Aiunt  llebrad  cum  inter 
e»tera  scripta  Saloroonis  quas  antiqa&ta  sunt  nee  in 
meinorii  duraverant,  et  hk;  liber  oblittenndus  vide- 
retar,  eo  quod  vanas  Dei  assereret  craatoras  .  ... 
•X  lioo  ono  oapitulo  (xii.)  merulsse  auctoritatem  .  .  ." 
Parallel  passages  are  quoted  in  the  notes  on  the  paa- 
SHge,  and  by  Bleek,  Stud,  u,  Krit.  1858,  pp.  822  ff. 
The  dotbts  as  to  ISsther  have  been  already  noticed. 

A  ser  es  of  references  to  the  Apocryphal  books  (h>m 
'ewrish  writeis  has  been  made  by  liotUnger  (Thes. 
PhUcf.  1659),  and  collected  and  reprinted  by  Words- 
irorth  (O/i  the  Ovum  o/Ou  Script urrj^  App.  0.).  Com- 
pare also  the  valuable  notices  in  Znnx,  Die  gottesd. 
Vo/tr.  d.  Jndtn^  pp  123  ff. 


i.  c ).  A  ftirther  trace  of  the  identity  of  the  Akx. 
andrine  Omoa  with  the  Palestinian  is  found  b  the 
Apocalypse  of  Esdras  [2  Esdras],  where  **  24  open 
books  **  are  specially  distinguished  from  the  mass 
of  esoteric  writings  which  were  dictated  to  Ezra  by 
inspiration  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  44  ff.). 

From  the  combination  of  this  evidence  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  the  Jews  had  only  one  Canon  of 
the  Sacred  writings,  defined  distinctly  in  Palestine, 
and  admitted,  though  with  a  less  definite  apprehen- 
sion of  its  peculiar  characteristics,  by  the  Hellen- 
ixing  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  and  that  this  Canon 
was  recognised,  as  for  as  can  be  determined,  by  our 
Lord  and  his  Apostles.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  connection  of  other  religious  books  with  the 
Greek  transUtion  of  the  O.  T.,  and  their  comnioD 
use  in  Egypt,  was  ahvady  opening  the  way  for  an 
extension  of  the  original  Canon,  and  assigning  an 
authority  to  later  writings  whwh  they  did  not  de- 
rive from  ecclesiastical  sanction. 

IIL  a.  The  History  of  the  Christinn  Camm 
of  the  Old  TettameiU, ^ThA  history  of  the  Old 
Testament  C^anon  among  Christian  writers  exhibits 
the  natiural  issue  of  the  currency  of  the  LXX.,  en- 
lai^^  as  it  had  been  by  apocryphal  additions.  In 
proportion  as  the  Fathers  were  more  or  less  absolutely 
dependent  on  that  version  for  their  knowledge  c^ 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  they  gradually  fosi 
in  common  practice  the  sense  of  the  diflbrenoe  be- 
tween the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  and  the 
Apocrypha.  The  custom  of  individuals  gvew  into 
the  custom  of  the  Church;  and  the  puUic  use  of 
the  Apocryphal  books  oblitenited  in  popular  regard 
the  characteristic  marks  of  their  origin  and  value, 
which  could  only  be  discovered  by  the  scholar.  But 
the  custom  of  the  Chim^h  was  not  fixed  in  an  ab- 
solute Judgment.  It  might  seem  as  if  the  gr;*at 
leaders  of  the  Christian  Body  shrank  by  a  wise 
forethought  firom  a  work  for  which  they  were  un- 
fitted; for  by  acquirements  and  constitution  they 
were  Uttle  capable  of  solving  a  problem  which  must 
at  hist  depend  on  historical  data.  And  this  re- 
mark muH  be  applied  to  the  details  of  patristic  ev- 
idence on  the  contents  of  the  Canon.  Thdr  habit 
must  be  distinguished  from  their  judgment.  The 
want  of  critical  tact  which  aUowed  them  to  use  the 
most  obviously  pseudonymous  works  (2  ICsdras, 
Enoch)  as  genuine  productions  ot'  th«r  supposed 
authors,  or  as  *' divine  Scripture,*'  greatly  dimin- 
ishes the  value  of  casual  atid  isolated  testimonies 
to  single  books.  In  such  cases  the  form  as  well  as 
the  fact  of  the  attestation  requires  to  be  examined, 
and  after  this  the  combined  witness  of  different 
Churches  can  alone  sufike  to  stamp  a  book  with 
ecclesiastical  authority* 

*  The  pMsages  from  the  Talmud  relating  to  Canticles 
and  Ecclesiaates  are  quoted  and  translated  in  full  by 
OInsburg  (CbA«A!fA,  Lond.  1881,  pp.  18-15).  The  phrase 
used  in  some  of  these  pa»agee,  "  to  soil  (or  '  pollute  '1 
the  hands,"  has  often  been  misunderstood.  AsApplied 
to  a  book,  it  signifies  ''  to  be  sacred  "  or  '^  canonical,'* 
not  the  reverM.  as  might  naturally  be  supposed.  This 
Uci  is  clearly  shown,  and  the  reason  of  it  given,  by 
Qinsburg,  Smtg  of  Songt^  London,  1857,  p.  8,  not*. 

A. 

o  The  dream  of  a  second  and  third  revision  of  the 
Jewish  Canon  in  the  times  of  Eleaser  and  ilillel,  by 
which  the  Apocryphal  books  were  ratified  (Oenebrard), 
rests  on  no  basis  whatever.  The  supposition  that  the 
Jews  rejected  the  Apocrypha  after  our  Lord's  coming 
(Card.  l>erron)  Is  equally  unfounded.  Cosin,  Canon 
qf  Scripture^  §§  28,  25. 
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The  confusion  which  waa  necessirilj  introduced 
by  the  use  of  tlie  LXX.  waa  further  increased 
when  the  Western  Church  rose  in  importance.  The 
LXX.  itself  was  the  original  of  the  Old  Latin,  and 
the  recollection  of  the  original  distinction  between 
the  constituent  books  of  the  Bible  became  more 
and  more  difficult  in  the  version  of  a  version ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Hebrew  Church  dwindled  down 
to  an  obscure  sect,  and  tlie  intercourse  between  the 
Churches  of  the  East  and  West  grew  less  intimate. 
The  impulse  which  instigated  Melito  in  the  second 
century  to  seek  in  "the  East"  an  "accurate"  ac- 
count of  "  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,"  grad- 
ually lost  its  force  as  the  Jewish  nation  and  literature 
were  further  withdrawn  from  the  circle  of  Christian 
knowledge,  llie  Old  Latih  version  converted  use 
popularly  mto  belief,  and  the  investigations  of  Je- 
rome were  unable  to  counteract  the  feeling  which 
had  gained  strength  silently,  without  any  distinct 
and  authoritative  sanction.  Yet  one  important, 
though  obscure,  protest  was  made  against  the  grow- 
ing error.  The  Nazarenes,  the  relics  of  the  He- 
brew Church,  in  addition  to  the  New  Testament 
"made  use  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  Jews" 
(Epiph.  Hmr.  xxix.  7).  They  had  "the  whole 
Law,  and  the  l^phets,  and  the  Hagiographa  so 
called,  that  is  the  poetical  books,  and  the  Kings, 
^  and  Chronicles  and  Esther,  and  all  the  other  books 
'  in  Hebrew  "  (Epiph.  I  e.  wap'  aurois  yhp  was  6 
vSfxos  Kal  ol  wfHHfnjrcu  Ka\  rk  ypeuf>f7a  \ey6fityay 
^fi\  Sh  Tcb  artxnpd,  Kcd  al  BatriKticu  Koi  Ilaptf 
\€iir6fi(jfa  Koi  AiffB^p  Kai  r&Wa  wdyra  *E$pai- 
K&s  kvayiy<i><rKtrai)'  And  ui  connection  with  this 
fiict,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Justin  Martyu, 
who  drew  his  knowledge  of  Christianity  from  Pal- 
estine, makes  no  use  of  the  apocryphal  writings  in 
any  of  his  works. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  u  e\'ident  that  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Canon  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  first  instance  from  definite  catalogues  and  not 
from  isolated  quotations.  But  e^en  this  evidence 
is  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  A  comparison  of 
the  subjoined  table  (No.  L)  of  the  chief  extant  Cat- 
alc^ues  will  sliow  how  few  of  them  are  really  inde- 
pendent; and  the  later  transcriptions  are  commonly 
of  no  value,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
made  witli  any  critical  appreciation  of  their  dis- 
tinctive worth. 

These  Catalogues  evidently  fall  into  two  great 
classes,  Hebrew  and  Latin ;  and  the  former,  again, 
exhibits  three  distinct  \'arieties,  which  are  to  be 
traced  to  the  three  original  sources  from  which  the 
Catalogues  were  derived.  The  first  may  be  called 
the  pure  Hebrew  Canon,  which  is  that  of  the 
Church  of  Ens^land  (the  Talmud,  Jtrome^  Joan. 
Damasc.).  'Ihe  second  differs  from  this  by  the 
ymUaion  of  the  book  of  Esther  (Afellfo^  [Athan.] 
Syn.  S'  Scrijft.y  Greg.  Naz.^  Ampfiiloch.^  Leont.^ 
yiceph.  Callist.).  The  third  differs  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Baruch,  or  "the  I^ter"  {Orifjen,  Afha- 
nas.^  Cyr.  ///etw.,  [Concil.  Laod.^]  Hit.  Pictar.). 
The  omission  of  Esther  may  mark  a  real  variation 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish  Church  [Estiikk], 
but  the  addition  of  Baruch  is  probably  due  to  the 
place  which  it  occupied  in  direct  connection  with 
Jeremiah,  not  only  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  trans- 
lations, but  perhaps  also  in  some  copies  of  the 
Hebrew  text  [Bakucii,  Book  ok].  This  is  ren- 
dered more  likely  by  the  converse  fact  that  the  I-ani- 
fiiitationfi  and  lkj*uch  are  not  distinctly  enumerated 
■>y  many  writers  who  certainly  received  both  books. 
During  the  four  first  centuries  this  Hebrew  Canon 
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is  the  only  one  which  is  distinctly  reoogniBed,  and 
it  is  supiwrted  by  the  combined  authority  of  thow 
fathers  whose  critical  judgment  is  entitled  to  the 
greatest  wdght.  In  the  mean  time,  howe\'er,  as 
has  been  alrndy  noticed,  the  common  usage  of  the 
early  fathers  was  influenced  by  the  position  which 
the  Apocryphal  books  occupied  in  the  current  ver- 
sions, and  they  quoted  them  frequently  as  Script* 
ure  when  they  were  not  led  to  refer  to  the  judg- 
ment of  antiquity.  The  subjoined  table  (No.  H.) 
will  show  the  extent  and  character  of  this  partial 
testimony  to  the  disputed  books. 

lliese  casual  testimonies  are,  however,  of  com- 
paratively slight  value,  and  are,  in  many  cases,  op- 
posed to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  authors 
fh>m  whom  they  are  quoted.  The  real  divergence 
as  to  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon  is 
to  be  traced  to  Augubti^'E,  whose  wavering  and 
uncertain  language  on  the  point  furnishes  abundant 
materials  for  controversy.  By  education  and  char- 
acter he  occupied  a  position  more  than  usually 
unfavorable  for  liistorical  criticism,  and  yet  his 
overpowering  influence,  when  it  fell  in  with  ordi- 
nary usage,  gave  consiptency  and  strength  to  the 
opinion  which  he  appeared  to  advocate,  for  it  may 
be  reasonably  doubted  whether  he  differed  inten- 
tionally from  Jerome  except  in  language.  In  a 
famous  passage  {de  Doctr,  CJnijU.  ii.  8  (13))  he 
enumerates  the  books  which  are  contained  in  "  the 
whole  Canon  of  Scripture,"  and  includes  among 
them  the  Apocryphal  books  without  any  clear  nuirk 
of  distinction.  This  general  statement  is  further 
confirmed  by  two  other  passages,  in  which  it  is 
argued  that  he  draws  a  distinction  between  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Canons,  and  refers  the  author- 
ity of  the  Apocr^'phal  books  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Christian  Church.  In  the  first  passage  he  speaks  of 
the  Maccabaean  history  as  not "  found  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  which  are  called  canonical,  but  in  others, 
among  which  are  also  the  books  of  the  Maccabees, 
which  the  Church,  and  not  the  Jews,  holds  for  ca- 
nonical, on  account  of  the  manellous  suflerings  of 
the  martyrs  [recorded  m  them]  ..."  (quorum 
supputatio  temporum  non  in  Scripturis  Sanctis, 
qua  CanonicaB  appellantur,  sed  in  aliis  invenitur, 
in  quibus  sunt  et  Machabeeorum  libri,  quos  non 
Judsei,  sed  ecclesia  pro  Canonicis  habet  .  .  .  D6 
Cir.  xviii.  36).  In  the  other  passage  he  speaks  of 
the  books  of  the  Maccabees  as  "  received  (recepta; 
by  the  Church,  not  without  profit,  if  they  be  read 
with  sobriety"  (c  Gaud,  i.  88).  But  it  will  be 
noticed  that  in  each  case  a  distinction  is  drawn  be- 
tween the  "  Ecclesiastical "  and  properly  "  Canon- 
ical "  books.  In  the  second  case  he  expressly  lowers 
tlie  authority  of  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  by  re- 
marking that  "the  Jews  have  them  not  like  the 
Law,  the  I*salms,  and  the  Prophets  to  which  the 
liord  gi>-es  Hb  witness"  (Aug.  /.  c).  And  the 
original  catalogue  is  equaUy  qualified  by  an  intro- 
duction which  distinguishes  between  the  authority 
of  books  which  are  received  by  all  and  by  seme  of 
the  Churches;  and,  again,  between  those  which  are 
receix-ed  by  churches  of  great  or  of  small  weight 
(de  Doctr.  Chr.  ii.  8  (12))  so  that  the  list  which 
inmiediately  follows  must  be  interpreted  by  this 
mle.  In  confirmation  of  this  new  of  Augustine's 
special  regard  for  the  Hebrew  Canon,  it  may  be 
furtlier  urged  that  he  appeals  to  tlie  Jews,  "the 
librarians  of  the  Christians,"  as  possessing  "  all  the 
writings  in  which  Christ  was  prophesied  of"  {In 
Pt.  xl.,  Ps.  Ivi.),  and  to  "  tlie  Law,  tlie  Psalms,  and 
the  I'rophets,"  which  were  supported  by  the  witnev 
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of  the  Jews  (c.  Gaud.  I.  c.))  as  including  "all  the 
canonical  authorities  of  the  Sacred  books  '*  {(U  UmL 
J'JccUt.  p.  16),  which,  as  he  says  in  another  place 
{de  Civ.  XV.  23}  4),  <^  were  preserved  in  the  temple 
of  the  Hebrew  people  by  the  care  of  the  successive 
priests.'*  But  on  the  other  band  Augustine  tn- 
quently  uses  passages  fh>m  the  Apocryphal  books 
as  coi'rdinate  with  Scripture,  and  practically  dis- 
regards the  rules  of  dbtiuction  between  the  various 
classes  of  sacred  writings  which  he  had  himself  hiid 
down.  He  stood  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  age 
of  independent  learning,  and  follows  at  one  time 
the  conclusions  of  criticism,  at  another  the  prescrip- 
tions of  habit,  which  from  his  date  grew  more  and 
more  powerful. 

The  enlarged  Conon  of  Augustine,  which  was,  as 
it  will  be  seen,  wholly  unsupported  by  any  Greek 
authority,  was  adopted  at  the  Council  of  Car- 
THAGK  (a.  d.  397?),  though  with  a  reservation 
{Can.  47,  De  conjinnnndo  isto  Canone  trammarina 
ecclesia  considatur)^  and  afterwards  published  in 
the  decretals  which  bear  the  name  of  Innocent, 
Damasus,  and  Gelasius  (cf.  Credner,  Zur  Geach. 
d.  Kan.  151  ff.);  and  it  recurs  in  many  later  writ- 
ers. But  nevertheless  a  continuous  succession  of 
the  more  learned  Others  in  the  West  maintained 
the  distinctive  authority  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  up 
to  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  In  the  sixth  cen- 
tury Pkimasius  ( Comm.  in  Apoc.  iv.  Cosin,  §  92 ?), 
m  the  7th  Greooby  the  Great  {Moral  xix.  21,  p. 
622),  in  the  8th  Bede  {In  Apoc  iv.?),  in  the  9th 
Alcuin  {np.  Hody,  654;  yet  see  Cann.  vi.,  vli.), 
in  the  10th  Radulphus  Flav.  {In  LevU.  xiv. 
Hody,  655),  in  the  12th  Peter  of  Clugni  {£p. 
c.  Petr.  Hody,  I  c),  Hugo  de  S.  Victore  {de 
ScripL  6),  and  John  of  Salisbury  (Hody,  656; 
Cosin,  §  130),  in  the  13th  Hugo  Cardinaus 
(Hody,  656),  in  the  14th  Nicholas  LiitANUS 
(Hody,  p.  657;  Cosin,  §  146),  Wycliffe  (?  comp. 
Hody,  658),  and  Occam  (Hody,  657 ;  Coshi,  §  147), 
in  the  15th  Thomas  Anglicus  (Cosin,  §  160), 
and  Thomas  de  Walden  (Id.  §  151),  in  the  16th 
Card.  XiMENES  {Ed  CompL  Pre/.),  SiXTUS  Sk- 
NENSis  {BibUoth.  i.  1),  and  Card.  Cajetan  (Hody, 
p.  662;  Cosin  §  173),  repeat  with  approval  the 
decision  of  Jerome,  and  draw  a  clear  line  between 
the  Omonical  and  Apocryphal  books  (Cosin,  Scho- 
lattical  Uiitory  of  the  Canon ;  Reuss,  «&'e  Gesch. 
d  JieiUfjen  SchnfUn  N.  T.,  Ed.  2»  §  328). 

Up  to  the  date  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the 
Romanists  allow  that  the  question  of  the  Canon 
was  open,  but  one  of  the  first  labors  of  that  assem- 
bly was  to  circumscribe  a  freedom  which  the  growth 
of  literature  seemed  to  render  perilous.^  The  de- 
cree of  the  Council  "  on  the  Canonical  Scriptures," 
which  was  made  at  the  4th  Session  (April  8th, 
1546),  at  which  about  53  representatives  were  pres- 
ent, pronounced  the  enlarged  Canon,  including  the 
Apocryphal  books,  to  be  deserving  in  all  its  ports 
of  ** equal  veneration"  (pari  pietatis  af^tu),  and 
added  a  list  of  books  "  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
doubt"  (ne  cui  dubitatio  suboriri  possit).  This 
hasty  and  peremptory  decree,  unlike  in  its  form  to 
any  catalogue  before  published,  was  closed  by  a  sol- 
emn anathema  against  all  who  should  "  not  receive 
the  entire  books  with  all  their  parts  as  sacred  and 
canonical "  (Si  quia  autem  libros  ipsos  integros  cum 
omnibus  suis  partibus,  prout  in  eoclesia  catholica 
egi  consueveruut  et  in  veteri  vulgata  Latina  edi- 
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a  The  history  of  the  Catalc^ue  published  at  the 
Council  of  Florence  (1441)  Is  obscure  (Cosin  §§  159  f.), 


tione  habentur,  pro  sacris  et  cauonicis  non  suscepe- 
rit  .  .  .  .  anathema  esto.  Cone.  Trid.  Stss.  iv.) 
lliis  decree  was  not,  however,  passed  without  oppo- 
sition (Sarpi,  139  if.  ed.  1655,  though  Pallavacino 
denies  this);  and  in  spite  of  the  absolute  terms  in 
which  it  is  expressed,  later  Romanists  have  sought 
to  find  a  method  of  escaping  from  the  definite 
equalization  of  the  two  classes  of  Sacred  writings 
by  a  forced  interjuretation  of  the  subsidiary  clauses. 
Du  Pin  {DisserL  prelim,  i.  1),  LAray  {App.  BibL 
iL  5),  and  Jahn  {EinL  in  d.  A.  1\  i.  141  ff.  ap, 
Reuss,  a.  a^0,%  337),  endeavored  to  establish  two 
classes,  of  proto-Canonical  and  deutero-Canonical 
books,  attributing  to  the  first  a  dogmatic,  and  to 
the  second  only  an  ethical  authority.  But  such  a 
classification,  however  true  it  may  be,  is  obviously 
at  variance  with  the  terms  of  the  1  Videntlne  de- 
cision, and  has  found  comparatively  little  favor 
among  Komish  writers  (comp.  [HerbstJ  Welte, 
Linl.  U.  ft".  1  f.). 

The  reformed  churches  unanimously  agreed  in 
confirming  the  Hebrew  Canon  of  Jerome,  and  re- 
fused to  allow  any  dogmatic  authority  to  the  Apoo- 
ryphal  books,  but  the  form  in  which  this  judgment 
was  expressed  varied  considerably  in  the  different 
confossions.  The  Lutheran  formularies  contain  no 
definite  article  on  the  subject,  but  the  note  which 
Luther  placed  in  the  firont  of  his  (jerman  transla- 
tion of  the  Apocrypha  {ed.  1534),  is  an  adeqiutte 
declaration  of  the  later  judgment  of  the  (Jommuu 
ion  :  "  Apocrypha,  that  is,  Books  which  are  not 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  {nidd  gUich  ythaUen} 
with  Holy  Scripture,  and  yet  are  profitable  and 
good  for  reading."  This  general  view  was  further 
expanded  in  the  special  prefaces  to  the  separato 
books,  in  which  Luther  freely  criticised  their  indi- 
vidual worth,  and  wholly  r^ected  3  and  4  Ksdnw, 
as  unworthy  of  translation.  At  an  earlier  period 
Carlstadt  (1520)  published  a  critical  essay,  De  ca- 
ncmicis  scripturis  Ubellus  (reprinted  in  Credner, 
Zur  Gesch.  d  Kan.  pp.  291  fl".),  in  which  he  fol- 
lowed the  Hebrew  division  of  the  Canonical  books 
into  three  ranks,  and  added  Wisd.,  Ecclus.,  Judith, 
Tobit,  1  and  2  JSIacc.,  as  Hagiographa,  though  not 
included  in  the  Hebrew  collection,  while  he  reijected 
the  remainder  of  the  Apocrypha  with  considerable 
ports  of  Daniel  as  ^^  utterly  apocryphal "  {plane 
ujjocryphi;  Credn.  pp.  389,  410  ff.). 

The  Calvinistic  churches  generally  treated  the 
question  with  more  precision,  and  introduced  into 
their  symbolic  documents  a  distinction  l)etween  the 
»*  Canonical "  and  "  Apocryphal,"  or  "  Ecclesiasti- 
cal "  books.  The  (jallican  Confession  (1561),  after 
an  enumeration  of  the  Hieronymian  Canon  {Art.  3), 
adds  {ArL  4)  "  that  the  other  ecclesmstical  books 
are  useful,  yet  not  such  that  any  article  of  faith 
could  be  established  out  of  them  "  {quo  [sc.  Spirilu 
Sancto]  suggerenU  docemur^  illos  [sc.  libros  Canon- 
icos]  ab  nUis  Hbris  ecclesiasticis  discemere^  qui^  ut 
sint  utiles^  non  sunt  tamen  ejusmtxli^  ul  ex  its  con- 
stitui  possit  aUquis  Jidei  artictdus).  The  Belgio 
Confession  (1561?)  contains  a  similar  enumeration 
of  the  Canonical  books  {Art.  4),  and  allo%vs  their 
public  use  by  the  (Dhurch,  but  denies  to  them  all 
independent  authority  in  matters  of  £uth  {Art.  6). 
The  later  Helvetic  Confession  (1562,  Bullinger)  no- 
tices the  distinction  between  the  Canonical  and 
Apocryphal  books  without  pronouncing  any  judg- 
ment on  the  question  (Niemeyer,  L^r.  Symh.  Ac- 


and  it  was  probably  limited  to  the  determination  of 
books  for  Ecdesiustical  use  (Reuss,  §  C26). 
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No.  I.  — CHmSTIAN  CATALOGUES  OF  TUB  BOOKS  Of   tHB  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Ihe  liBt  extends  only  to  such  books  as  ue  disputed.  Of  the  signs,  •  indicates  that  the  book  is  ezprasi^ 
reckoned  as  Holy  Seriptvre:  t  that  it  is  placed  expressly  in  a  second  rank :  ?  that  it  is  mentloined  with 
doubt.    A  blank  marks  the  silence  of  the  author  as  to  the  hwA  in  question. 


I.  CoNCiuAR  Catalogues: 
[Laodicene]  .     A.  D.  363 

Cartha^nian      .     .    397 (?) 

Apostolic  Canons    .... 

n.  Pmvate  Catalogues: 
{n)  Greek  writers. 
MeUto  .     .A.D.C.160  [180] 

Origen .     .     .     .  c.  183-253 

Athanasius     .     .     .  296-373 

Cyril  of  Jcrus.    .     .  315-386 

Synopsis  S.  Script .... 

[Xicq>hori]  Stichometria.     . 

Gregory  of  Naz.      .  300-391 

Amphilochlus     .     .     c.  380 

Epiph&nius    .     .   c.  303-403 

Leontius  ....      c.  590 

Joannes  Damasc.     .     .  1750 

Nlcephorus  Callist. .    c.  1330 

Cod.  Gr.  Scec.X 

(6)  Latin  xoriters. 

Ililarius  Pictov.  A.  d.  f  c.  870 

Hieronymus.     .     .   829-430 

RufinoB   .     .    0. 380  [t410] 

Augustinus  .     .     .  355-430 

[Damasusl 

[Innooentios] 

Cassiodorus  ....  t570 

Isidonis  Hispal.  .  t696  [636] 

Socnun.  Gallic  "ante  ofuiof 
1000" 

[Cod.  Clarom  S<bc  YII.  .     . 


|i 


^1 


•? 


Cone.  Laod.  Can,  lix.^ 

Cone  Cartbag.  iii.  Can, 
xzxix.  (Alii  xlviL).^ 

Can.  Apost  IxxvL  (Alii 
Izxxv.).' 


Ap,  Euseb.  H.  £,  iv. 

26. 
Ap.  Euaeb.  ff,  E,  tL 

25.* 
Ep,  FesU  i.  767,   ed. 

Ben.o 
Caiech.  iv.  35. 

Credner,  Zwr  Gesch.  des 

Kan.  p.  127  ff.« 
Credner,   a.   a.    0.   p. 

117  ff.7 
Carm.  xii.  31,  ed.  Par. 

1840.8 
Amphiloch.  ed.  Combef. 

p.  132.9 
De   AfensuriSf  p.   162, 

ed.  Petov.w 
De  Seclis,  Act.  ii.  (Gal- 

landi,  xii.  625  ly^ 
De  Fide  ortkod,  iv.  17." 

Hody,  p.  648.1' 

Montfaucon,  BibL  Cois- 
Un.  p.  193  f. 

Prol.  in  Ps,  16." 

ProL  GaleaL  ix.  p.  647 

ff.,  ed.  Migne.16 
Expos,  Symb.  p.  87  f.W 

DeDoctr,  CArisi.  ii.  8." 

Credner,  a.  a.  0.  p.  188. 


Ep.  ad  Exsup.    (Gal- 

landi,  viii.  561  f.). 
De  Jnst.  Div.  LiU.  xiv.u 


De  Orig.  vi.  l.w 

Hody,  p.  654. 

Ed.  Tisch.  p.  468  ff.] 
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•Jet.  Re/,  p.  468;.  The  Westminster  ConfoBaion 
[Art.  3)  places  the  Apocrjrphal  books  on  a  level 
with  other  human  writings,  and  concedes  to  them 
no  other  authority  in  the  Church. 

The  English  Uiurch  (ArL  6)  appeals  directly  to 
the  opinion  of  St.  Jerome,  and  concedes  to  the 
Apocryphal  books  (including  [1571]  4  Esdras  and 
The  Prayer  of  Manasses")  a  use  ''for  example  of 
life  and  instruction  of  manners,'*  but  not  for  the 
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a  The  Latin  copy  of  15S2  includes  only  2,  8  Bsdr., 
Wisd.,  Ecclus.,  Tobit,  Jud.,  1,  2  Blacc.  (Uardwick, 
Hist.  0/ Art.  p.  276). 


establishment  of  doctrine;  and  a  similar  decision  ii 
given  in  the  Irish  Articles  of  1615  (Hanhvick,  L  c, 
841  f.).  The  original  English  Articles  ui  1653 
contained  no  catalogue  {Art.  5)  of  the  contents  of 
"  Holy  Scripture,"  and  no  mention  of  the  Apocry- 
pha, although  the  Tridentine  decree  (1546)  might 
seem  to  have  rendered  this  necessary,  llie  exam- 
ple of  foreign  Churches  may  have  led  to  the  addi- 
tion upon  the  later  revision. 

llie  expressed  opinion  of  the  hiter  Greek  Church 
on  the  Canon  of  Scripture  has  been  modified  in 
some  cases  by  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
declaration  was  made.     The  "  Confession  **  of  Cyril 


NOTES  ON  TABLE  NO.  I. 


1  The  OTidence  against  the  authenticity  of  this 
Canon,  ax  an  original  part  of  the  collection,  is  de- 
nlsire,  in  spite  of  the  defense  of  Bickell  {Stud.  u.  Krit. 
Hi.  611  ff-)i  as  the  present  writer  has  shown  at  length 
in  another  place  {Hist,  of  N.  T.  Cbium,  iv.  496  ff.  [p. 
884  ff.,  2d  ed.]).  The  Canon  recurs  in  the  CapUuiar. 
AquUgran.  c  xx.,  with  the  omission  of  Baruch  and 
Lanuniations. 

2  The  same  Canon  appears  in  Cone.  Hipp.  Out. 
xxxvi.  The  Oreek  version  of  the  Canon  omits  the 
books  of  Maccabees;  and  the  history  of  the  Council 
itself  Is  rery  obscure.     Comp.  Cosin,  §  82. 

8  This  Canon  mentions  three  books  of  the  Maccabees. 
Judith  is  not  found  in  some  MSS. ;  and  geuerally  it 
may  be  obeerved  that  the  published  text  of  the  Con- 
ciliar  Canons  needs  a  thorough  revision.  Bcclesinsti- 
cos  is  thus  mentioned :  i^^w  M  irpO(ri<rropct(r0w  vtuv 
lUivBii^iy  vfiitv  roOf  fc'ovc  tthv  vtn^ioM  rov  iroAvfiadovc 
Xeipax.     Comp.  Constit.  Apost.  U.  67. 

The  Canons  of  Laodioea,  Carthage,  and  the  Apostolic 
Canons,  were  all  ratified  in  the  Quini-Sextine  Council, 
CbA.2. 

4  'lepc^ittf  ovv  9/nfrotf  Kot  ivi<rro\fi  iv  ivL  Ori- 
gen  expressly  says  that  this  catalogue  iswf'EjSpatoi 
irapa8i56fluri,  and  begins  with  the  words:  tiai  ii  at 
«lKO<n  ivo  fiifikot  KA0  'EjSpeubvf  otfic.  Ue  quotes  sev- 
eral of  the  Apocryphal  books  as  Scripture,  as  will  be 
seeu  below ;  and  in  his  Letter  to  Africanus  defends  the 
interpolated  Greek  text  of  Daniel  and  the  other  0.  T. 
books,  on  the  ground  of  their  public  use  {Ep.  ad  A/- 
ric.  §  8  ff.).  The  whole  of  this  last  passage  is  of  the 
deepest  interest,  and  places  in  the  clearest  light  the 
influence  which  the  LXX.  exercised  on  common  opin- 
ion. 

6  Athanasins  closes  his  whole  catalogue  with  the 
words :  ravra  wrfyaX  rod  otmyitov  .  .  ,  iv  rovrois  M  ^ 
vQit  rh  rrit  tvvtfitCa^  it^turKoKeiw  rvayycAi^rrou. 
Mi)d«tf  Tovrotf  ivifiaXXirm  *  firfik  rovrwy  iu^aiptitrBt 
T4  .  .  .  joTty  Kcl  Ircpa  fitfiKia  rovrtM*  efctftfcr,  ov  icoko- 
pi^6iitpa  itir  rrruviofifva  Si  irapa,  tmv  iraTcpwr  ayaytyot- 
omttrBoM  roU  aprri  wpovtpxofjjyots  xal  /SovXoficvoit  Kavf- 
XmBoli  rhv  Trj%  cvire^ciac  \6yoy. 

9  The  list  of  the  Apocryphal  books  is  prefiiced  by  a 
elanse  nearly  identical  with  that  in  Athanaslus.  In  a 
second  enumeration  (Credner,  a.  a.  O.  p.  144),  three 
books  of  the  Maecabfet  and  Susanna  are  enumerated 
amOng  the  iyTiXrydiiwa, 

7  The  Apocryphal  books  are  headed :  xal  o<rai  ^yn- 
ktfwroA  rqf  iroXcua?  airai  •ur*.y.  Susamw  (i.  e.  Add. 
to  Daniel)  is  reckoned  among  them. 

8  The  catalogue  ends  with  the  words :  vd^rcuf  jfx**^ ' 
«S  T»c  ik  rovntv  cfcrbf  ovk  ck  yiai^ioif . 

9  The  verses  occur  under  the  name  of  Gregory  of 
Nadanxus,  but  are  generally  referred  to  Amphilochius. 
Of  Esther  he  says :  rovroic  wfiovtyKpCvovax  ttji'  'Ecr^p 
rtpts.  He  concludes:  oirrov  i.^€vS4oraTot  Kavity  ay 
«iiy  n»y  Btowv4v(rrm¥  ypw^y. 

io  J^phanius  adds  <tf  Wisdom  and  Bcdns. :  ^p^ 
0VUH  iisv  <t<ri  xol  w^AtfUM,  JUA*  eis  opttf/uibv  piyrMy  ov« 
iMi^povrat,  lih  ahSi  ...  iit  rjf  rrit  dto^ioff  mfiwr^ 
[«v«T^9i|9ar].  The  same  catalogue  is  repeated  de  Mens. 
pw  180.    In  another  place  (a/v.  Hesr.  Ixxvl.  p.  941),  he 


speaks  of  the  teaching  contained  in  ^  the  xxU.  books  *' 
of  the  Old  Test  in  the  New  Test,  and  then  iy  roic  2o- 
^ioif ,  SoAofAWKTOt  re  ^iNuil  mu  i/ioO  Seipfllx  koX  irdo-otc 
airAm  ypo^oif  9eiat(.  In  a  third  catalogue  {ade.  Hatr. 
viii.  p.  19)  he  adds  the  letters  of  AzruM  and  Jeremiah 
(which  he  elsewhere  specially  notices  as  wanting  in  the 
Hebrew,  de  Mens.  p.  168),  and  speaks  of  Wisdom  and 
Ecclus.  as  iv  an^nXdicTif  (among  the  Jews),  x^fh^  oAAwv 
Ttt^v  /34j3Autfi^  evainMcpv^K.  Comp.  ado.  Hair.  xxix. 
p.  122. 

11  Leont.  /.  e.  ravrd  i<m  ri,  Kayoyt^Sfteya  ^l/3Ata  iy 
rp  cmcAi}(rif  koI  iroAcua  naX  Wa,  Siy  tol  naknia  irivra 
i^xovrai  ol  *E0patot. 

12  Joan.  I^Linasc.  /.  e.  ^  la^ia  rov  ZoAo)m!>vto$  ical  ^ 
la^ia  rov  'IiycroO  .  .  .  iyiperoi  ftiv  koX  koAcu  dAA*  ovx 
dpttffxovKTOi,  ovM  wivro  iy  t§  xifittr^. 

18  Quibus  nonnulU  a^jiciunt  Esther,  Judith,  et  To- 
bit,  ixrii  6i  rwimv  r^  ypo4>ni  airov  v6Bov  (Hodj, 
/.  c). 

14  Hilar.  /.  e.  Quibusdam  autem  visum  est  additis 
Tobia  et  Judith  xxiv.  libros  secundum  numerum  Grss- 
carum  litterarum  connumerare.  .  .  . 

U  Hieron.  /.  c.  Quicquid  extra  hoe  (the  books  of  the 
Hebrew  canon)  est,  inter  apocrypha  ponendum.  Igl- 
tur  Sapientia^  qute  Tulgo  Salomonis  inscribitur,  et  Jesu 
JUii  Siraeh  liber,  et  JudWi  et  Tobias  et  Pastor  non 
sunt  in  canone.  MaehcdkBorum  primum  librum  H»* 
braioum  reperi :  secundos  Grsecus  est  ...  Cf.  Prol, 
in  UbroM  ScUom.  ad  Chrom.  et  Heliod.  Fertnr  et 
noyopcTOf,  Jesu  JUH  Siraeh  Uber,  et  alius  ^evdciriypo- 
^o«,  qui  Sapientia  Salomonis  inscribitur  .  .  .  Sic- 
ut  ergo  Judith  et  Tobit  et  Maehabeeorum  libros  1^^ 
quidem  eccleeia,  aed  intw  canoniooe  non  recipic,  sic  «t 
hsec  duo  rolumina  legit  ad  ssdlflcationnn  plebis,  non 
ad  auotoritatem  ecclesiasticorum  dogmatmn  confirm 
mandam.  Comp.  Prologos  in  Dan.  Hierem.^  Tobit ^  /u- 
dilhy  Jonam ;  Ejp.  ad  Paulinum^  liii.  Hence  at  the 
close  of  Esther  one  very  ancient  BIS.,  quoted  by  Bfai^ 
tianay  on  the  place,  adds:  Hncusque  completum 
est  Yet.  Test,  id  est,  omnes  canonicss  Scripturss  .  .  . 
qitts  transtulit  Hieronymus  .  .  .  de  Hebraic^  ver- 
itate  .  .  .  csBterae  vero  Scripturss,  qua  non  sunt  can- 
onicse,  sed  dicuntur  ecclesiasttcse,  ista  sunt,  id  est . 
giving  the  list  contained  in  ProL  Oatat. 

16  After  giving  the  Hebrew  canon  and  the  received 
canon  of  N.  T.,  Ritf  nus  says :  Sciendum  tamen  est, 
quod  et  alii  libri  sunt,  qui  non  oanonici  sed  eedesias 
tici  a  mi^oribus  appeUatI  sunt,  id  est,  Sapientia^  quss 
didtnr  Saiomonis,  et  alia  Sap'untia  quse  dicitur  JUii 
Siraeh  .  .  .  ^usdem  vero  ordinis  libellus  est  Tobia 
et  Judiih  et  Machabteorum  libri  .  .  .  QusD  omnia  1^ 
quidem  in  ecclesiis  volnerunt,  non  tamen  proferri  ad 
anctoritatem  ex  hb  fldei  confirmandam.  Caeteras  vero 
Scripturas  apocryphas  nominarunt,  quas  in  ecdeeibi 
1^  noluerunt. 

17  See  below. 

18  Caasiodoros  gives  also,  however,  with  marks  of 
high  respect,  the  catalogue  of  Jerome.  Comp.  Cof-in, 
§89. 

19  Istdoros,  like  Cassiodoms,  gives  the  catalogue  or 
Jerome,  as  well  as  that  of  Augustine.  Comp.  Co^ln, 
§103. 
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Loear,  who  was  most  b,wnh\j  disposed  towards 
the  Protestant  Churches,  confirms  the  Laodicene 
Catalogue,  and  marks  the  Apocr^-phal  books  as  not 
possessing  the  same  divine  authority  as  those  whose 
eanonidty  is  unquestioned  (Kimmel,  Moru  Fid, 
EccUs.  Or,  L  p.  42,  rh  Kupos  iropi  rod  irwayiou 
wvtifMTOs  ovK  tx^^^^^  ^^  "^^  Kv^ioos  Kol  ivofc^r 
fi6k<i»s  KoofoviKh.  $ifi\ia)'  In  this  judgment  Cyril 
Lucar  was  followed  by  his  friend  Metrophanes  Cri- 
topulus,  in  whose  confession  a  complete  list  of  the 
books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  is  givea  (Kimmel,  ii. 
p.  105  f.),  while  some  value  u  assigned  to  the 
Apocryphal  books  {itwofik'firovs  ovx  iiyovfiida)  in 
consideration  of  their  ethical  value;  and  the  de- 
tailed decision  of  Metrophanes  is  quoted  with  ap- 
5 oval  in  the  '* Orthodox  Teaching"  of  Platon, 
etropolitan  of  Moscow  (ed.  Athens,  1836,  p.  59). 
The  "  Orthodox  Confession  "  simply  refers  the  sub- 
ject of  Scripture  to  the  Church  (Kimmel,  p.  159,  ^ 
iKKKriffia  fx^i  t))^  i^ovaica^  ...  yd  SoKiud(ri  rks 
ypa^;  oomp.  p.  123).  On  the  other  hand  the 
Synod  at  Jerusalem,  hdd  in  1672,  **agamst  the 
Odvinists,"  which  is  commonly  said  to  have  been 
led  by  Romish  influence  (yet  comp.  Kimm'el,  p. 
Ixxxviii.),  pronounced  that  the  books  which  Cyril 
Lucar  **ignorantly  or  maliciously  called  apocry- 
phal,*' are  ^  canonical  and  Holy  Scripture,"  on  the 
authority  of  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  Church 
([Kimmel,]  Weisaenbom,  Dosilh.  Confess,  pp.  467 
t).  The  Constantinopolitan  Synod,  which  was 
held  in  the  same  year,  notices  the  difference  exist* 
ing  between  the  Apostolic,  Laodicene,  and  Cartha- 
ginian Ottak)gues,  and  appears  to  distinguish  the 
Apocryphal  books  as  not  wholly  to  be  r^ected  {B(ra 
liAvTOi  r&v  rtft  -wdKoias  ^loBiiicris  fii$\l»v  rv 
kyapi6fiii<rti  tAv  kyioypJuptav  oh  ffufiwtptKafifia' 
prrai  .  .  .  ov/c  kwo^Kura  rvyxdyovfft  ii6Kov)' 
The  authorized  Russian  Catechism  {The  Doctrine 
of  the  Russian  Church,  Ac,  by  Rev.  W.  Bkick- 
more,  Aberd.,  1845,  pp.  37  ff.)  distinctly  quotes  and 
defends  the  Hebrew  Canon  on  the  authority  of  the 
Greek  Fathers,  and  repeats  the  judgment  of  Ath&- 
nasius  on  the  useftilness  of  the  Apocryphal  books 
as  a  preparatory  study  in  the  Bible;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  current  of  Greek  opinion, 
in  accordance  with  the  unanimous  agreement  of  the 
ancient  Greek  Catalogues,  coincides  with  this  judg- 
ment. 

The  history  of  the  Syrian  Canon  of  the  0.  T.  is 
involved  in  great  obscurity  from  the  scantiness  of 
the  evidence  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
The  Peshito  was  made,  in  the  firat  instance,  directly 
from  the  Hebrew,  and  consequently  adhered  to  the 
Hebrew  Canon;  but  as  the  LXX.  was  used  after- 
wards in  revising  the  version,  so  many  of  the  Apoc- 
ryphal books  were  translated  from  the  Greek  at  an 
early  period,  and  added  to  the  original  collection 
(Assem.  Bi6L  Or.  I  71).  Yet  this  change  was 
only  made  gradually.  In  the  time  of  Ephrem  (c. 
A.  D.  870)  the  Apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel  were 
yet  wanting,  and  his  commentaries  were  confined  to 
the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  though  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  Apocrypha  (Lardner,  Credit 
bilifjfj  ^.,  iv.  pp.  427  f.;  see  Lengerke,  Daniel, 
exit).  The  btter  Syrian  writers  do  not  throw  much 
tight  upon  the  question.  Gregory  Bar  Hebrseus, 
In  his  short  commentary  on  Scripture,  treats  of  the 
books  in  the  foUowing  order  (Assem.  Bibl.  Orient, 
a.  282):  the  Pentateuch,  Josh.,  Judg.,  1  db  2  Sam. 
Ps.,  1  A  2  K.,  Prov.,  A'cclus.,  Eccl.,  Cant,  IVisd,, 
Eoth,  nisL  SMS.,  Job,  Is.,  12  Proph.,  Jer.,  Lam., 
Eb.,  Dan.,  Bel,  4  Gosp.,  AcU  ...  14  £pist  of  St 
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Paul,  omitting  1 A  2  Chr.,  Ezr.,  Neli.,  Esther,  TcbU^ 
1 A  2  Mace,  Judith,  (Bciruch?),  Apocalgpse,  Epist 
James,  1  Pet,  1  John. 

In  Uie  Scriptural  Vocabulary  of  Jacob  of  Edessa 
(Assem.  L  c.  p.  499),  the  order  and  number  of  the 
books  commented  upon  is  somewhat  dififerent: 
Pent,  Josh.,  Judg.,  Job,  1  A  2  Sam.,  David  (i.  e. 
Ps.),  1  A  2  K.,  Is.,  12  Proph.,  Jer ,  Lam.,  Baruch, 
Ez.,  Dan.,  Prov.,  Wisd.,  Cant,  Ruth,  Esth.,  Jip- 
dith,  EccUU.,  Acts,  Epist.  James,  1  Pet,  1  John, 
14  Epist  of  St  Paul,  4  (>osp.,  omiUing  1  A  2 
Chr.,  Ezr.,  Neh.,  EccL,  Tobit,  1  A  2  Alacc,,  Apoc 
(comp.  Assem.  Bibl  OrienL  iii.  4  not.). 

The  Catalogue  of  Ebed-Jesu  (Assem.  BibL  Ori- 
ent., iii.  5  ff.)  is  rather  a  general  survey  of  all  the 
Hebrew  and  CHiristian  literature  with  which  he  was 
acquainted  (Catalogus  librorum  omnium  Ecclesias- 
ticorum)  than  a  Canon  of  Scripture.  After  enu- 
merating the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  together 
with  Ecclus.,  Wisd.,  Judith,  add,  to  Dan.,  and  Bor- 
ruch,  he  adds,  without  any  break,  "the  traditions 
of  the  Elders  "  (Mishnah),  the  works  of  Josephus, 
including  the  Fables  of  iEsop  which  were  populariy 
ascribed  to  him,  and  at  the  end  mentions  the 
"  book  of  Tobias  and  Tobit.''  In  the  like  manner, 
after  enumerating  the  4  (xosp.,  Acts,  3  Cath.  Epist 
and  14  Epist  of  St  Paul,  he  passes  at  once  to  the 
Diatessaron  of  Tatian,  and  the  writings  of  **the 
disciples  of  the  Apostles."  Little  dependence,  how- 
ever, can  be  pbtced  on  these  lists,  as  they  rest  on 
no  critical  foundation,  and  it  is  known  from  other 
sources  that  varieties  of  opinion  on  the  sulject  of 
the  Canon  existed  in  the  Syrian  CHiurch  (Assem. 
Bibl.  Orient,  iii.  6  no<.). 

One  testimony,  however,  which  derives  its  origin 
from  the  Syrian  Church,  is  specially  worthy  of 
notice.  Junilius,  an  African  bishop  of  the  6th 
century,  has  preserved  a  full  and  interesting  account 
of  the  teaching  of  Paulus,  a  Persian,  on  Holy 
Scripture,  who  was  educated  at  Nisibis  where  *^  the 
Divine  Law  was  regularly  explained  by  public  mas- 
ters," as  a  branch  of  common  education  (Juuil. 
DeparL  [div.]  Ug.  Prmf.).  He  divides  the  books 
of  the  Bible  into  two  classes,  those  of  "  perfect," 
and  those  of  "mean"  authority  \vMdia  auctori- 
tatis].  The  first  class  includes  all  the  books  of  the 
Hebrew  CTanon  with  the  exception  of  1  A  2  Chr., 
Job,  Canticles,  and  Esther,  and  with  the  addition 
of  Ecclesiasticus.  The  second  class  consists  of 
Chronicles  (2),  Job,  Esdras  (2),  Judith,  Esther, 
and  Maccabees  (2),  which  are  added  by  "very 
many"  (plurimi)  to  the  Canonical  books.  The 
remaining  books  are  pronounced  to  be  of  no  au- 
thority, and  of  these  Canticles  and  Wisdom  are 
said  to  be  added  by  "  some  "  (quidam)  to  the  Ca- 
non. The  classifioition  as  it  stands  is  not  without 
difficulties,  but  it  deserves  more  attention  than  it 
has  received  (oomp.  Hody,  p.  653;  Gallandi,  Bib- 
lioth.  xii.  79  ff.  [Migne,  PairoL  Lat.  vol.  UviU.] 
The  reprint  in  Wordsworth,  On  the  Canon,  A  pp. 
A.,  pp.  42  ff.,  is  very  imperfect).  [See  Westcott's 
Canon  of  the  N.  T,,  2d  ed.,  pp.  485-87.] 

The  Armenian  Canon,  as  for  as  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  editions,  follows  that  of  the  LXX.,  but 
it  is  of  no  critical  authority;  and  a  similar  remark 
applies  to  the  ^Ethiopian  Canon,  though  it  is  more 
easy  In  this  case  to  trace  the  changes  through 
which  it  has  passed  (Dillmann,  [/eber  d.  ACth, 
Kan.,  in  Ewakl's  JahrbOcher,  1853,  pp.  144  ff.). 

In  addition  to  the  books  already  quoted  under 
the  heads  for  which  they  are  specially  \'aluable, 
some  still  remain  to  be  noticed.    C.  F.  Schinid, 
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BxmL  anL  el  Vindic.  Can.  S.  VeL  ei  Nov,  Test 
Lips.  1775;  [H.  Corrodi],  Vemtch  einer  BeUuck- 
twig.  .  .  d,  Bibl  Kanons,  Halle,  1792;  Movers, 
Lod  quidam  Hist.  Can,  V.  T.  iUmirati^  Breslau, 
1842.  The  great  work  of  Hody  {De  Bibliar.  Text., 
Oxon.  1705)  contains  a  rich  store  of  materials, 
though  even  this  is  not  free  from  minor  errors. 
Stuart's  Ctilical  History  and  Defence  of  the  Old 
Test  Canon,  London,  1849  [Audover,  1845]  is 
rather  an  apology  than  a  history.  [It  has  particu- 
lar reference  to  Mr.  Norton's  "  Note  on  the  Jewish 
Dispensation,  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  other  Bo<^ 
of  the  Old  Testament,'*  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  Evidence* 
of  the  Genmneness  of  the  Gospels,  Cambridge, 
1844  (pp.  xlviii.-cciv.  of  the  2d  ed.,  1848),  in 
which  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch 
was  denied.  See  also  Palfrey,  Lectures  on  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  Boeton,  1838,  etc.  L  20-42;  De 
Wette,  EinL  in  die  Backer  des  A.  T.,  6o  Aufl. 
1852,  pp.  13-46,  or  Parker's  (often  inaccurate) 
translation,  i.  20-119,  and  Appendix,  pp.  412-28; 
Dillmann,  Ueber  die  Bildtmg  der  Sa/nmhmg  heu 
Uger  Schriften  A.  T.  (in  the  Jahrb.  f  deulsche 
TheoL  1858,  iii.  419-91);  Bleek,  Einl.  in  das  A, 
r.,  Berlin,  1860,  pp.  662-716,  and  the  refereoces 
onder  the  art.  Ai'ockypha.  —  A.] 

IV.  The  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Tes- 
tamenU^  The  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T. 
presents  a  remarkable  analogy  to  that  of  the  Canon 
of  the  0.  T.  The  beginnings  of  both  Canons  are 
obecure,  from  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
arose;  both  grew  silently  under  the  guidance  of  an 
inward  instinct  rather  than  by  the  force  of  external 
authority;  both  were  connected  with  other  religious 
literature  by  a  series  of  books  which  claimed  a  par- 
tial and  questionable  authority;  both  gained  defi- 
niteness  in  times  of  persecution.  The  chief  difl^- 
eoce  lies  in  the  gen<^  consent  with  which  all  the 
churches  of  the  West  have  joined  in  ratifying  one 
Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  while  they  are  divided  as  to 
the  position  of  the  O.  T.  Apocrypha. 

The  history  of  the  N.  T.  Canon  may  be  conven- 
iently divided  into  three  periods.  The  first  extends 
to  Uie  time  of  H^esippus  (o.  a.  d.  170),  and  in- 
cludes the  era  of  the  separate  circulation  and  grad- 
ual collection  of  the  Apostolic  writings.  The  sec- 
ond is  closed  by  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  (a.  d. 
303),  and  marks  the  separation  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings from  the  remaining  Ecclesiastical  litoature. 
The  third  may  be  defined  by  the  third  Council  of 
Carthage  (a.  d.  397),  in  which  a  catalogue  of  the 
books  of  Scripture  was  formally  ratified  by  conciliar 
authority.  The  first  is  characteristically  a  period 
of  tradition,  the  second  of  speculation,  the  third  of 
authority;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  feat- 
ures of  the  successive  ages  in  the  course  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Canon. 

1.  The  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  170  a.  d.  —  The  writings  of  the  N.  T. 
themselves  contain  little  more  than  £unt,  and  per- 
haps unconscious  intimatbns  of  the  position  which 
they  were  destined  to  occupy.  The  mission  of  the 
Apostles  was  essentially  one  of  preaching  and  not 
of  writing;  of  founding  a  present  church  and  not 
of  legisUting  for  a  future  one.  The  "  word  "  is 
essentially  one  of  **  hearing,'*  **  received,'*  and 
*^  handed  down,"  a  <*  message,"  a  **  prodamation." 
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Written  instruction  was  in  each  particular  case 
only  occasional  and  ft^agmentary;  and  the  complete- 
ness of  the  entire  collection  of  the  incidental  records 
thus  formed  is  one  of  the  most  striking  prcx^  of 
the  Providential  power  which  guided  the  natural 
development  of  the  church,  llie  prevailing  method 
of  interpreting  the  O.  T.,  and  the  peculiar  position 
which  the  first  Christians  occupied,  as  standing 
upon  the  vei^  of  **the  coming  age"  (oic^y), 
seemed  to  preclude  the  necessity  and  even  the  use 
of  a  '« New  Testament"  Tet  even  thus,  though 
thore  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  Apostles  re- 
garded their  written  remains  as  likely  to  preserve  a 
perfect  exhibition  of  the  sum  of  Christian  truth, 
coordinate  with  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  they 
claim  for  their  writings  a  public  use  (1  Thees.  v. 
27;  Col.  iv.  16;  Rev.  xxii.  18),  and  an  authorita- 
tive power  (1  Tim.  iv.  1  ff.;  2  These,  iii.  6;  Rev. 
xxii.  19);  and,  at  the  time  when  2  Peter  was  writ- 
ten, which  on  any  supposition  is  an  extremely  early 
writing,  the  Epistles  cf  St.  Paul  were  placed  in  si^ 
nificant  connection  with  **  the  other  Scriptures  '*  o 
(r^r  Aotir&f  y^a^ds,  not  rits  iWas  yptuftds)' 

Th6  transition  from  the  ApostoHe  to  the  sub- 
Apostolic  age  is  essentially  abrupt  and  striking. 
An  age  of  conservatism  succeeds  an  age  of  creation ; 
but  in  feeling  and  general  character  the  period 
which  followed  the  working  of  the  Apostles  seems 
to  have  been  a  faithM  reflection  of  that  which  they 
moulded.  The  remains  of  the  literature  to  which 
it  gave  birth,  which  are  wholly  Greek,  are  singu- 
larly scanty  and  limited  in  range,  merely-a  few  l^et- 
ters  and  **  Apologies."  As  yet,  writing  among 
Christians  was,  as  a  general  rule,  the  result  of  a 
pressing  necessity  and  not  of  choice;  and  under 
such  circumstances  it  is  vain  to  expect  either  a  dis- 
tinct consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  a  written 
Canon,  or  any  clear  testimony  as  to  its  Umits. 

The  writings  of  the  Apostouc  Fathers  (e. 
70-120  A.  D.)  are  all  occasional.  They  sprang  out 
of  peculiar  circumstances,  and  otkared  little  scope 
for  quotation.  At  the  same  time  the  Apoetolio 
tradition  was  still  fresh  in  th6  memories  of  men, 
and  the  need  of  written  Go^iels  was  not  yet  made 
evident  by  the  corruption  of  the  oral  narrative. 
As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  testimony  of  the 
Apostolic  fikihers  is  chiefly  important  as  prorin^ 
the  general  currency  of  such  outlines  of  history  and 
types  of  doctrine  as  are  preserved  in  our  Canon. 
They  show  in  this  way  that  the  Canonical  books 
ofler  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  belief  of  the 
next  age,  and  must  therefore  represent  completely 
the  earlier  teaching  on  which  that  was  based.  In 
three  places,  however,  in  which  it  was  natural  to 
look  for  a  more  distinct  reference,  Clement  (£>. 
47),  Ignatius  {ad  Eph,  12),  and  Polycarp  {Ep.  3) 
refer  to  Apostolic  Epistles  written  to  those  whom 
they  were  themsdves  addressing.  The  casual  co- 
incidences of  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  lathers 
with  the  hmguage  of  the  Epistles  are  much  more 
extensive.  With  the  exception  of  the  Epistles  of 
Jude,  2  PtUr.  and  2,  3  Joknl*  with  which  no  co- 
incidences occur,  and  1,  2  Thessakmians,  Cofos- 
sians,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  with  which  the  coinci- 
dences are  very  questionable,  all  the  other  Epistles 
were  dearly  Imown,  and  used  by  tkem;  but  still 
th^  are  not  quoted  with  the  formulas  which  pre- 


a  The  late  tradition  commonly  quoted  from  Pbotlus 
{BUtUotk,  264)  to  show  that  St.  John  completed  the 
Canon,  re&n  only  to  the  Ooepels :  rodt  r^^uivf  ot  oi^ 


Ittnrirov  v6Jhi  rv  icaX  tfavftara  icol  dt^ayfuiara  . .  . .  d< 
Ta$€  r»  KoX  owiv^fSftmvt .... 

b  The  titles  of  the  disputed  books  of  the  N.  T.  a 
ife>iwa««^  throu^out,  for  convenlenos  oC  leferanes. 
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face  citations  flrom  the  0.  T.  (fj  ypaf^i  X./761,  7/- 
Yparrai,  Ac.);*"  nor  is  the  famous  phrase  of  Igna- 
tius {lid  Philid.  5,  icpmr^vyijiv  r^  cwayyeAfy  us 
trapxl  *l7i(rod  kcu  rots  kwo<rr6\ois  &s  icptcfiurv 
pitf  iKK\ri<rias)  sufficient  to  pro\'e  the  existence  of 
a  collection  of  Apostolic  records  as  distinct  from  the 
•urn  of  Apostolic  teaching.  The  coincidences  with 
the  Goepds,  on  the  other  hand,  both  in  fact  and 
substance  are  numerous  and  Interesting,  but  such 
as  cannot  be  referred  to  the  exclusive  use  of  our 
present  written  Gospels.  I?«ich  a  use  would  have 
been  alien  from  tiie  character  of  the  age,  and  in 
consistent  with  the  influence  of  a  historical  tradi- 
tion. The  details  of  the  life  of  Christ  were  still 
too  fresh  to  be  sought  for  only  in  fixed  records; 
and  even  where  memory  was  less  active,  long  habit 
interposed  a  barrier  to  the  recognition  of  new 
Scriptures.  The  sense  of  the  infinite  depth  and 
paramount  authority  of  the  O.  T.  was  too  powerful 
even  among  Gentile  converts  to  require  or  to  admit 
of  the  immediate  addition  of  supplementary  books. 
But  the  sense  of  the  peculiar  position  which  the 
AposUes  occupied,  as  the  original  inspired  teachers 
of  the  Christian  church,  was  already  making  itself 
felt  in  the  sub-apostolic  age;  and  by  a  remarkable 
agreement  Clement  (nd  Cor.  i.  7,  47)  Polycarp  {nd 
Phil.  3),  Ignatius  {ad  Rom,  4)  and  Barnabas  (c.  1) 
draw  a  clear  line  between  themselves  and  their  pred- 
ecessors, from  whom  they  were  not  separated  bv 
any  lengthened  intervals  of  time.  As  the  need  for 
a  definite  standard  of  Christian  truth  became  more 
pressing,  so  was  the  character  of  those  in  whose 
writings  it  was  to  be  sought  more  distinctly  appre- 
hended. 

The  next  period  (120-170  a.  d.),  which  may  be 
fitly  termed  the  age  of  the  Apologists,  carries  the 
hi^ory  of  the  formation  of  the  Canon  one  step  fur- 
ther. The  &cts  of  the  life  of  Christ  acquired  a 
fresh  importance  in  controversy  with  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile. The  oral  tradition,  which  still  remained  in 
the  former  age,  was  dying  avray,  and  a  variety  of 
written  documents  claimed  to  occupy  its  place. 
Then  it  was  that  the  Canonical  Gospels  were  defi- 
nitely separated  from  the  mass  of  similar  narratives 
in  virtue  of  their  outward  claims,  which  had  re- 
maned, as  it  were,  in  abeyance  during  the  period 
of  tradition.  The  need  did  not  create,  but  rrcog- 
nized  Uiem.  Without  doubt  and  without  contro- 
versy, they  occupied  at  once  the  position  which 
they  have  always  retained  as  the  fourfold  Apostolic 
record  of  the  Saviour's  mhiistry.  Other  narratives 
remained  current  for  some  time,  which  were  either 
interpolated  forms  of  the  Canonical  books  {The 
Go8/nd  accordinff  to  (ke  Hebrews^  Ac.),  or  inde- 
pendent traditions  {The  Gonpel  according  to  (he 
Egjiptiansy  Ac.),  and  exercised  more  or  1^  influ- 
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«  The  exceptions  to  thL^  statement  which  occur  in 
the  Latin  versions  of  Polycarp  {a/J  Phil.  c.  12  "  ut 
his  Sorfpturls  dictum  est,"  Pn.  iv.  4 ;  Bph.  ir.  28),  and 
BamabM  (c.  4  '^sicut  scriptam  est,"  Matt.  xx.  16), 
cannot  be  urged  apiiost  the  uniform  practice  which  is 
observed  in  the  original  texts.  Some  of  the  most  re- 
markable Srangellc  citations  are  preCicod  by  [Kvpi<K] 
fflircv,  not  Xryet,  which  seems  to  show  that  they  were 
terlved  ftom  tradition  and  not  from  a  written  naora- 
4ve  (Ctem.  E-?.  18,  43). 

*  The  correctoeas  of  the  old  Latin  version  of  Bama- 
bM In  e.  4.  "  sicut  scriptum  est,"  is  now  confirmed  by 
the  Cjftrx  Sinaitirwt^  which  reads  cIk  -y^ypaoToi.  This 
is  IntenstIng  as  perhaps  the  earliest  example  which 
has  eomo  down  to  us  of  an  exproas  quotation  of  a  book 
m  the  N.  T.  as  Scripture.  A. 
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ence  upon  the  form  of  popular  quotations,  and  per- 
haps in  some  cases  upon  the  text  of  the  Canonical 
Gospels ;  but  where  the  question  of  authority  waa 
raised,  the  four  Goepels  were  ratified  by  universal 
consent.  The  te^jtimony  of  Justin  MAirrvR  (t  c. 
216  A.  D.)  is  in  this  respect  most  important* 
An  impartial  examination  of  his  ICvangelic  refer- 
ences, if  conducted  with  due  reference  to  his  general 
manner  of  quotation,  to  possible  variations  of  read- 
ing, and  to  the  nature  of  his  subject,  which  ex- 
cluded express  citations  from  Christian  lx)oks,  shows 
that  they  v/ere  derived  certsunly  in  the  maui,  prob- 
ably exclusively,  from  our  Synoptic  Gospels,  and 
that  each  Gospel  is  distuictly  recognized  by  him 
{Dili  c.  Tryph.  c.  103,  p.  331,  D,  iv  ykp  rots 
airofxyrifioyiviiiafftjf  &  (prifJ^l  i'h  ra>v  airo<rr6- 
\av  (Matthew,  John)  avroO  icol  riay  iKti- 
po  IS  •wapaKoXovQriedvTwv  (Mark,  Luke) 
(ruyrerdx^ou  •  -  •  Comp.  DirU.  c.  4!)  with  Matt, 
xvii.  13;  Dl:U.  c.  106  with  Mark  iii.  16,  17;  Dial 
c.  105  with  Luke  xxiii.  46).  The  references  of 
Justin  to  St.  John  are  less  decided  (comp.  ApoL  i. 
61;  Did.  [88,]  63,  123,  56,  Ac.;  Otto,  in  lUgen's 
ZtiUchip,  u.  8.  w.  1841,  pp.  77  f!'.  1843,  pp.  34 
fT.);  and  of  the  other  books  of  the  N.  T.  he  men- 
tions the  Apoc(dyp$e  only  by  name  {Dial.  c.  81), 
and  offers  some  coincidences  of  language  with  this 
Pauline  Kpistles. 

The  evidence  of  Papias  (c.  140-150  a.  d.)  te 
nearly  contemporary  iirith  that  of  Justin,  but  goes 
back  to  a  still  earlier  generation  {i  trpfcfiArtpos 
^Apyc).  In  spite  of  the  \'arious  questions  which 
have  been  raised  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
fragments  of  his  **  Enarrations  **  preserved  by  £us&- 
bius  (//.  A\  iii.  39)  it  seems  on  every  account  most 
reasomU>le  to  conclude  that  Papias  was  acqiiabted 
with  our  present  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark,  the  former  of  which  he  connected  with  an 
earlier  Hebrew  original  {r^pfiiiyfuaf) :  and  probably 
also  with  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  {Frng.  xi.  Kouth; 
comp.  Iren.  v.  subjin.\  the  former  Epistles  of  St. 
John  and  St.  Peter  (Euseb.  //.  E.  iii.  24),  and  the 
Apocrdtji)8e  {Frag,  viii.).^? 

Meanwhile  the  Apostolic  writings  were  taj^en  by 
\'arious  mystical  teachers  as  the  foundation  of 
strange  schemes  of  speculation,  which  are  {)opularly 
confounded  together  under  the  general  title  of 
Gnc^cbm,  whether  Gentile  or  Jewish  in  their 
origin.  In  the  earliest  fragments  of  Gnostic  writ- 
ers which  remabi  there  are  traces  of  the  use  of  the 
(>ospels  of  St  Matthew  and  St.  John,  and  of  1 
Cormthians  CAw^^xuris  /AcycUi?  [Simon  AL]  ap. 
Hippol.  adc.  Hver.  vi.  16,  9,  13)  and  the  Afwca- 
lyi)se  was  attributed  by  a  confusion  not  difficult  of 
explanation  to  Cerinthus  (F^piph.  //ce/*.  li.  3).  In 
other  Gnostic  (Ophite)  writings  a  little  later  there 

b  •  The  date  246  is  doubtless  a  miitpriut  for  U'3 ; 
but  the  year  of  Justin's  death  is  uncertain.  Mr.  flort, 
in  an  able  article  in  the  Journal  of  CUtss.  ami  iSarrerl 
Philologtf  for  June  1853  (iii..  191),  assigns  It  to  a.  i>. 
148 ;  most  scholars  have  placed  it  in  the  neighborhood 
of  A.  D.  185.  On  this  subject,  and  on  the  date  of  Jus 
tin's  writings,  see  Donaldson,  ITst.  of  Christian  Lit. 
and  Doctrine,  U.  78  f.,  82  ff..  Lend.  1868.  A. 

c  A  fragment  of  Papias's  Commentary  on  the  Apoe- 
alypse  is  preserved  in  the  Commentary  published  by 
Cramer,  Vat.  in  Apoc.  p.  860,  which  is  not  noticed  by 
Routh. 

*  Frag.  xi.  of  Routh  above  referred  to  has  been 
shown  to  iMlong  to  another  Papias,  who  lived  In  the 
eleventh  century.  See  J.  B.  Ughtfoot,  St.  PauPs  E^. 
to  the  Chttatians^  2d  ed.,  1866,  p.  285,  note.  A. 
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are  references  to  St.  Matthew,  St  Lake,  St.  John, 
Romans,  1,  2  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Kphesians, 
Uibreics  {Hist,  of  N.  T.  Canon,  pp.  313  ft'.  [249 
AT.,  2d  ed.]);  and  the  Clementine  Homilies  contain 
clear  coincidences  with  all  the  Gospels  {/loni,  xix. 
20  St.  Mark;  IJom,  xix.  22  St.  John).  It  is,  in- 
deed, in  the  fragments  of  a  Gnostic  writer,  Ik^l- 
ides  (c.  125  a.  i>.),  that  the  writings  of  the  N.  T. 
are  fomid  quoted  for  the  first  time  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  0.  T.  (Basil,  (ip,  Hipp.  tidv. 
Har.  p.  238,  v^/wttoi;  240,  ^  ypoj^,  Ac.). 
[See,  howe\'er,  the  addition  to  note  a,  p.  369.]  A 
Gnostic,  Heracleon,  was  the  first  known  commenta- 
tor on  the  Christian  Scriptures.  And  the  history 
of  another  Gnostic,  Marcion,  ftimishes  the  first 
distinct  evidence  of  a  Canon  of  the  N.  T. 

llie  need  of  a  definite  Canon  must  have  made 
itself  felt  during  the  course  of  Uie  Gnostic  contro- 
versy. The  common  records  of  the  life  of  Christ 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  first  fixed  in  the  dis- 
cussions with  external  adversaries.  The  standard 
of  Apostolic  teaching  was  determined  when  tlic 
Church  itself  was  rent  with  internal  divisions.  The 
Canon  of  Makcion  (c.  140  a.  i>.)  contained  both 
elements,  a  Gospel  ("  llie  Gospel  of  Christ  ** )  which 
was  a  mutihited  recension  of  St.  Luke,  and  an 
** Apostle'*  or  Apostolicon,  which  contauied  ten 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  —  the  only  true  Apostle  in 
Marcion*s  judgment  —  excluding  Uie  pastoral  Epis- 
tles, and  that  to  the  Ihbrews  (Tert.  adv.  Marc.  v. ; 
Epiph.  adv.  Hair.  xUi.).  The  narrow  lintits  of  this 
Canon  were  a  necessary  consequence  of  Marcion's 
belief  and  position,  but  it  o^rs  a  clear  witness  to 
the  fiict  that  .Apostolic  writingi  were  thus  early  re- 
garded as  a  complete  original  rule  of  doctrine.  Nor 
is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that  he  regarded  the 
books  wliich  he  rejected  as  unauthentic.  The  con- 
duct of  other  heretical  teachers  who  professed  to 
admit  the  authority  of  all  the  Apostles  proves  the 
converse;  for  they>  generally  defended  their  tenets 
by  forced  interpretations,  and  not  by  denying  the 
authority  of  the  common  records.  And  while  the 
first  traces  of  the  recognition  of  the  divine  inspira- 
tion and  collective  unity  of  the  Canon  comes  from 
them,  it  cannot  be  supposed,  without  inverting  the 
whole  history  of  Christianity,  that  they  gave  a 
model  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  did  not  them- 
selves simply  perpetuate  the  belief  and  custom 
which  had  grown  up  within  it. 

The  close  of  this  period  of  the  history  of  the 
N.  T.  Canon  is  marked  by  the  existence  of  two 
important  testimonies  to  die  N.  T.  as  a  whole. 
Hitherto  the  evidence  has  been  in  the  main  frag- 
mentary and  occasional ;  but  the  Muratokian 
Canon  in  the  West,  and  the  Feshfto  in  the  I^last, 
deal  with  the  collection  of  Christian  Scriptures  as 
such.  The  first  is  a  fragment,  apparently  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek,  and  yet  of  Koman  origin, 
mutilated  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  and 
written,  from  internal  evidence,  about  170  A.  d. 
It  commences  with  a  clear  reference  to  St.  Mark's 
Gospel,  and  then  passes  on  to  St.  Luke  as  the  Oni'd, 
St  John,  the  Acts,  Unrtten  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
Hie  fint  Epistle  of  St.  John  is  quoted  in  the  text; 
and  then  afterwards  it  is  said  that  "  the  Epistle  of 
Jude  and  two  KpistUt  of  the  John  mentioned  above 


a  We  have  glron  what  appears  to  be  the  mmninfl; 
if  the  cormpt  text  of  the  passage.  It  would  be  oat 
if  plaee  to  dtocuss  all  the  disputed  points  here ;  comp. 
.Hist.  ofN.  T.  Canon,  pp.  242,  [184,  Sd  ed.]  ff.,  and 
<te  itfcreoces  there  given. 
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{jsuptrtcripd:  or  **  which  bear  the  name  of  Jotin," 
suptvici  ijjta:)  are  reckoned  among  the  CathoUe 
[KpistlesJ  (MS.  Catholica,  i.  e.  Ecclesia?)."  "  We 
receive  moreover  the  Ajxicalyjises  of  John  and  Peter 
only,  which  [latter]  some  of  our  body  will  not  have 
read  in  the  Church."  «  Thus  the  catalogue  omits 
of  the  books  received  at  present  the  Kpistlt  of 
Jamt»,  the  J:pi$tU  to  the  Jhi/ntrSj  and  2  Peter, 
while  it  notices  the  partial  reception  of  the  Jiettia- 
tUm  vf  Ptter.  'l*he  Canon  of  the  Peshito  forms  a 
remarkable  complement  to  this  catalogue.  It  in- 
cludes the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  Jvurteen 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  1  John,  1  Peter,  and  James, 
omitting  Jude,  2  Ptter,  2,  3  John,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse ;  and  this  Canon  ^-hb  presened  in  the  S)rian 
Churches  as  long  as  they  had  an  independent  Ltcra- 
ture  (Ebed  Jesu  f  1318  a.  u.  ap.  Aseem.  BiU,  Or, 
iii.  pp.  3  fl^".).  Up  to  this  point,  therefore,  2  Ptter 
is  the  only  book  of  the  N.  T.  which  is  not  recog- 
nized as  an  Apostolic  and  authoritative  wTiting; 
and  in  this  result  the  evidence  from  casual  quota- 
tions cohicides  exactly  with  the  enumeration  in  the 
two  express  catalogues. 

2.  Ththhtmyvfthe  Canon  of  the  N.  T.from 
170  A.  D.  to  303  A.  IX  —  The  second  period  of  the 
histor>-  of  the  Canon  is  marked  by  an  entire  change 
ill  the  llterar)'  character  of  the  Church.  From  the 
close  of  the  second  century  Christian  writers  take 
the  foremost  pkce  intellectually  as  well  as  morally; 
and  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Alexandrine 
Church  widened  the  range  of  Catholic  thought,  and 
checked  the  spread  of  speculative  heresies.  From 
the  first  the  common  elements  of  the  Koman  and 
Syrian  Canons,  noticed  in  the  last  section,  fomi  a 
Canon  of  acknowledged  books,  regarded  as  a  whole, 
authoritative  and  inspired,  and  coi  rdinate  with  the 
0.  T.  Each  of  these  points  is  proved  by  the  testi- 
mony of  contemporary  fathers  who  represent  the 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  Alexandria  and  North 
Africa.  Iken.kus,  who  was  connected  by  direct 
succession  with  St.  John  (Euseb.  //.  K.  v.  20), 
speaks  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole,  without  dis- 
tinction of  the  Old  or  New  Testaments,  as  "  perfect, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  uttered  by  the  Word  of  God 
and  His  Spirit "  {Adv.  Hear,  ii.  28,  2).  "  There 
cotUd  not  be,"  he  elsewhere  argues,  **  more  than 
four  Gospels  or  fewer"  {Adt.  Htzr.  iii.  11,  8  ff.). 
Clement  of  Ai.e.xandkia,  again,  marks  ^*  the 
Apostle"  (i  iiw6<rTo\os,  Strtmi.  vii.  3,  §  14;  some- 
times &w^0ToAof)  as  a  collection  definite  as  ^^the 
Gospel,"  and  combines  them  "  as  Scriptures  of  the 
Lord  "  with  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  {!Sttcm.  vi. 
11,  §  88)  as  ''ratified  by  the  authopty  of  one 
Almighty  power"  (Strom,  iv.  1,  §  2).  TERTUb- 
LiAN  notices  particularly  the  introduction  of  the 
word  TestmneiU  for  the  earlier  word  Jmti-vment, 
as  applied  to  the  dispensation  and  the  record  (adv. 
Marc.  iv.  1),  and  appeals  to  the  Neto  Ttstament, 
as  made  up  of  the  ''Gospehi"  and  ''Apostles" 
{Adv.  Prax.  15).  This  comprehensive  testimony 
extends  to  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts,  1  Peter,  1 
John,  thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Ajmko- 
lypse ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Apocal3-pse, 
no  one  of  these  books  was  ever  afterwards  rgected 
or  questioned  till  modem  times.^ 

But  this  important  agreement  as  to  the  principal 
contents  of  the  Canon  left  several  points  still  unde* 
cided.    llie  East  and  West,  as  was  seen  in  the  last 


b  The  Hanlchees  oflbr  no  real  exception  to  the 
truth  of  this  ramark.  Comp.  Beaosobre,  Hist,  dt 
Munich.,  i.  297  f. 
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IMtion,  geverafly  received  some  books  which  were 
not  universally  accq)ted.  So  far  the  error  lay  in 
defect;  but  in  other  cases  apocryphal  or  unapostolic 
books  obtained  a  partial  sanction  or  a  popular  use, 
before  they  finally  passed  into  oblimn.  Both  these 
ph^omena,  ho^^'ever,  were  limited  in  time  and 
range,  and  admit  of  explanation  fix>m  the  internal 
eharacter  of  the  books  in  question,  llie  examina- 
tion of  the  claims  of  the  separate  writings  bdongs 
to  special  introductions;  but  the  subjoined  table 
(No.  HI.)  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  historic  evidence  which  bean  upon 
them. 

This  table  might  be  much  extended  by  the  in- 
sertion of  isolated  testimonies  of  less  consideral)le 
writers.  (lenerally,  however,  it  may  be  said  that 
of  the  "  disputed  "  books  of  the  N.  T.,  the  A/xxn- 
lypse  was  universally  received,  wiUi  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  by  all  the 
writers  of  the  period :  and  the  Ajnsile  to  the  He- 
brewi^  by  the  Churches  of  Alexandria,  AuaC?) 
and  S}Tia,  but  not  by  those  of  Africa  and  Kome. 
The  Kpisties  of  St.  Jnnms  and  Si.  Jude^  on  the 
other  handf  were  little  used,  and  the  Secottd  Ep. 
of  St.  Ptter  was  barely  known. 

But  while  the  endeuce  for  the  formation  of  the 
Canon  is  much  more  copious  during  this  period 
than  during  that  which  preceded,  it  is  essentially 
of  the  same  kind.  It  is  the  evidence  of  use  and 
not  of  inquiry.  The  Canon  was  fixed  in  ordinary 
practice,  and  doubts  were  resolved  by  custom  and 
not  by  criticism.  Old  fieelings  and  beliefs  were  per- 
petuated by  a  living  tradition ;  and  if  this  habit  of 
mind  was  unfavorable  to  the  permanent  solution  of 
difficulties,  it  gives  firesh  force  to  the  claims  of  the 
acknowledged  books,  which  are  attested  by  the 
witness  of  every  division  of  the  Church  (Okigkn, 
Cyi'Kiax,  Mi<miui>it's),  for  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
eeive  how  such  unanimity  could  have  arisen  except 
fit)m  the  original  weight  of  i^xwtolical  authority. 
For  it  will  be  obsened  that  the  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  acknowledged  books  as  a  whole  is  at  once 
dear  and  concordant  from  all  sides  as  soon  as  the 
Christian  literature  is  uidependent  and  considerable. 
The  Canon  preceded  the  literature  and  was  not  de- 
termuied  by  it. 

8.  The  hl^tirry  of  the  N.  T.  Cnnon  from  a.  d. 
803-397.  —  'llie  persecution  of  Diocletian  was  di- 
rected in  a  great  measure  against  the  Christian 
writings  (l-act  /nstit.  v.  2;  rfc  Moit.  Peisec.  16). 
The  influence  of  the  Scriptures  was  already  so  great 
and  so  notorious,  that  the  surest  method  of  destroy- 
ing the  faith  seemed  to  be  the  destruction  of  the 
records  on  which  it  was  supported,  llie  plan  of 
the  emperor  was  in  part  successful.  Some  were 
found  who  obtained  protection  by  the  surrender  of 
the  sacred  books,  and  at  a  later  time  the  question 
of  the  readmission  of  these  '^  traitors  "  {iradUi»es)j 
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a  Thr  enumeration  of  the  Pauline  Kpisties  marks 
Che  doubr  which  had  existed  as  to  the  Hebrews :  Epis- 
toln  Fauli  ApostoU  xili. ;  ^usdem  ad  Ilebneos  una. 
Id  the  Council  of  Hippo  {Can.  83)  the  phrase  is  sim- 
ply "  XIV.  Epfiitles  of  St.  Paul.'*  Oenerallj  It  may  be 
oheerred  that  the  doubt  was  In  many,  if  not  in  most, 
eases  as  to  the  authorxhipy  and  not  as  to  the  eanonicity 
of  the  letter.     Comp.  Uleron.  Ep.  ad  Dard.,  129,  $  & 

b  The  Mas.  of  the  Vulgate  from  the  sixth  century 
downwards  Ti<ry  fkvqueDtly  contain  the  apocryphal 
l^jistle  to  the  Laodiceans  among  the  Pauline  KplsUes, 
fBDeniHy  after  the  Epistle  to. the  Coloeslans,  but  also 
iB  other  places,  without  any  mark  of  suspicion.  The 
98zt  in  Cbe/.  IfoH.  (Brit.  Mus.)  2888  (sec.  xl.)  In  which 


as  they  were  emphaticaUy  called,  created  a  schism 
in  the  Church.  The  Donatists,  who  mamtained 
the  sterner  judgment  on  their  crime,  may  be  re- 
garded as  maintaining  in  ita  strictest  integrity  the 
popular  judgment  in  Africa  on  the  contents  of  the 
Canon  of  Scripture  which  was  the  occasion  of  the 
dissension ;  and  Augustine  allows  that  they  held  in 
common  with  the  Catholics  the  same  '*  Canonical 
Scriptures,**  and  were  alike  "  bound  by  the  author- 
ity of  both  Testaments  '•  (August,  c.  Crete,  i.  31, 
57 ;  Kp.  129,  3).  llie  only  doubt  which  can  be 
raised  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  Donatist  Canon 
arises  from  the  uncertain  language  which  Augu»- 
tine  himself  uses  as  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which  the  Donatists  may  also  have  countenanced. 
But,  however  this  may  have  been,  the  complete 
Canon  of  the  N^.  T.,  as  commonly  received  at  pres- 
ent, was  ratified  at  the  third  Council  ov  Car- 
thage (A.  D.  397),<i  and  from  that  time  was  ac- 
cepted throughout  the  Latin  Chureh  (Jkkome, 

I.NNCICKJJT.  KUFINUS,   PhILASTHIUS),   thoUgh   00- 

casional  doubts  as  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
still  remained  6  (Isid.  Hisp.  Pi-iwm.  §§  85-109). 

Meanwhile  the  S}Tian  Churches,  faithful  to  the 
conservative  spirit  of  the  East,  still  retained  the 
Canon  of  the  Peshito.  Ciikysostom  (f  407  a.  d.)^ 
TiiKonoKK  of  Moi»8UE8TiA  (t  429  A.  D.),  and 
Theodokkt,  who  represent  the  Church  of  Anti- 
och,  furnish  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  Epistles 
of  Jude^  2  Peter,  2, 3  John,  or  the  Apocalypse.  Ju- 
Nii.ius,  in  his  aocotmt  of  the  public  t^ching  at 
Nisibis,  places  the  Epistles  of  JameSy  JwJe,  2, 
3  John^  2  Petei'  in  a  second  class,  and  mentions 
the  doubts  which  existed  in  the  East  as  to  the 
AiMC(dyi)te.  And  though  Ehiikem  Sykus  was 
acquainted  with  the  A/x)calyp8e  ( Ojif).  Syr.  ii.  p. 
332  c),  yet  his  genuine  Syrian  works  exhibit  no 
habitual  use  of  the  books  which  were  not  contained 
in  the  S^nrian  Canon,  a  fact  which  must  throw  some 
discredit  upon  the  frequent  quotations  from  them 
which  occur  in  those  writings  which  are  only  pre- 
sened.in  a  Greek  translation.*^ 

The  Churehes  of  Asia  Minor  seem  to  have  occu- 
pied a  mean  position  as  to  the  Canon  between  the 
East  and  West  With  the  exception  of  t|e  Apoca 
ly/ae,  they  received  generally  all  the  books  of  the 
N.  T.  as  contained  in  the  African  Canon,  but  this 
is  definitely  excluded  from  the  Catalogue  of  Gkeo- 
ORY  of  Nazianzus  (tc.  389  a.  d.),  'and  pro- 
nounced <*  spurious  "  {y6$ov\  on  the  authority  of 
"  the  m^ority  "  {ol  rXtlovs),  in  that  of  Amfiiilo- 
CUIUS  (c.  380  A.  !>.),  while  it  is  passed  over  in 
silence  in  the  I^aodioene  Catalogue,  which,  even  if 
it  has  no  right  to  its  canonical  podtiod,  yet  be- 
longs to  the  period  and  country  with  which  it  is 
commonly  connected.  The  same  Canon,  Vith  the 
same  omission  of  the  Apocalypse,  is  given  by  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  (t  386  a.  d.);  though  Ei'itha- 


it  occurs  after  the  Apocalypse,  differs  in  seyeral  respects 
from  any  of  Anger^s  MSS.  Comp.  Anger,  Der  LaodU*' 
nerbrief  Leipz.  1848,  pp.  142  ff.  The  Greek  title  in  0 
(not  F),  irpof  Aaov5ain)<ra$  apx^^i,  is  ap||iarently  only 
a  rendering  of  the  Latin  title  Arom  the  form  of  the 
name  {g.  Laudlcenses).  [The  text  of  this  Epistle,  ao- 
cOTding  to  four  MSS.  in  the  British  Mniienm,  Is  given 
by  Mr.  Wesicott  in  his  HiMory  <f  the  Quton  of  tk» 
N.  r.,  2d  ed.,  App.  K.) 

c  •  On  the  doabtfbl  genuineness  of  the  Greek  writ- 
ings which  bear  the  name  of  Bphrem,  see  Tregelles, 
Trxtual  Cntirism  of  the  N.  T.  (Home's  Introd.,  lOth 
ed.,  vol.  It.),  p.  887,  note,  and  Hodiger  in  lleiiog's 
Real-Encyki  It  87.  A. 
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CANON 

Mius,  who  was  his  feUow-countryman  and  contem- 
porary, oonfirras  the  Western  Canons  while  he  no- 
tices the  doubli  which  were  entertouied  as  to  the 
Apocidnpse,  These  doubts  prevailed  in  the  Church 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  Apoctily/)se  does  not 
leem  to  have  been  recognized  there  down  to  a  late 
period,  though  in  other  respects  the  Constantino- 
politan  Canon  was  complete  and  pure  (Nickimio- 

RUS,     PllOTlUS,     (£CUM£>(IUS,      ThEOPHYLACT, 

t  c  1077  A.  D.). 

The  well-known  Festal  Letter  of  Athanasius 
(t  373  A.  D.)  bears  witness  to  the  Alexandrine 
Canon.  This  contains  a  clear,  and  pontive  list  of 
the  books  of  the  N.  T.  as  they  are  received  at  pres- 
ent; and  the  judgment  of  Athanasius  is  confirmed 
by  the  practice  of  his  successor  Cykil. 

One  important  Catalogue  yet  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned. After  noticing  in  separate  places  the  ori- 
gin and  use  of  the  Go^)els  and  Epbtles,  Eusebius 
sums  up  in  a  famous  passage  the  results  of  his 
inquiry  into  the  evidence  on  the  Apostolic  books 
Ainiished  by  the  writings  of  the  three  first  centu- 
ries {ff.  E.  iii.  2d).  His  testimony  is  by  no  means 
free  from  ditficulties,  nor  in  all  points  obviously 
consistent,  but  his  kst  statement  must  be  used  to 
fix  the  interpretation  of  the  former  and  more  cur- 
sory notices.  In  the  first  class  of  acknowkdyed 
books  (d/xoAoyof/jucKa)  he  places  the  four  Gospels, 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (i.  e.  /ouHcen,  H.  E.  iii. 
3),  1  John,  1  Peter,  and  (cf  ys  <paiftir\)  in  case  its 
auUienticUy  is  admittted  (such  seems  to  be  hb  mean- 
ing), the  Afocalypee.  The  second  class  of  disputed 
books  {ayTi\€y6fi€ya)  he  subdivides  into  two  parts, 
the  first  consisting  of  such  as  were  generally  known 
and  recognized  {yvdtpiiJM  rois  woAAois),  including 
the  Epistles  of  JamtSy  Jude,  2  Peter^  2,  3  John  ; 
and  the  second  of  those  which  he  pronounces  spu- 
rious {y6$a)y  that  is  which  were  either  unauthentic 
or  unapostolic,  as  the  Acts  of  Paul,  the  Shepherd, 
the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  the  Apocalypse  of  John 
^  not  a  work  of  the  Apostle),  and  accorduig  to 
some  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  l^ese 
two  great  elates  contain  all  the  books  which  had 
recdved  ecclesiastical  sanction,  and  were  in  common 
distinguished  from  a  third  class  of  htreticcd  forger- 
ies (e.  g.  the  Gospels  of  Thomas,  Peter,  Matthias, 
Ac). 

One  point  in  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  is  partic- 
ularly deserving  of  notice.  The  evidence  in  fiivor 
of  the  apostolic  authority  of  2  Peter  which  can  be 
derived  fire>m  the  existing  writings  of  the  first  three 
centiffies  is  extremely  slender;  but  Eusebius,  who 
possessed  more  copious  materials,  describes  it  as 
** generally  well  known;"  and  this  circumstance 
alone  suggests  the  necessity  of  remembering  that 
the  eariy  Catalogues  rest  on  evidence  no  longer 
available  for  us.  In  other  respects  the  classification 
of  Eusebius  is  a  bar  summary  of  the  results  which 
follow  from  the  examination  of  the  extant  ante- 
Nioene  literature. 

The  evidence  of  later  writers  is  little  more  than 
the  repetition  or  combination  of  the  testimonies 
already  quoted.  An  examination  of  table  No.  IV., 
p.  374,  which  includes  the  most  important  CatOr- 
logues  of  the  writmgs  of  the  N.  T.,  will  convey  a 
tlear  summary  of  much  thai  has  been  said,  and 
lupply  the  most  important  omissions. 

At  the  era  of  the  Reformation  the  question  of 
the  N.  T.  Canon  became  again  a  subject  of  great 
though  partial  interest.  The  hasty  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  affirmed  the  authority  of 
lO  the  books  commonly  received,  called  out  the 
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opposition  of  controversialists,  who  quoted  and  en 
forced  the  early  doubts.  Erasmus  with  charao- 
teristic  moderation  denied  the  apostdic  oiigin  of 
the  EiHsile  to  the  Hebretoet^  2  Peter,  and  the  ApoO' 
alypse,  but  left  their  canonical  authority  unques- 
tioned {Praf.  ad  Antikgom.).  Luthkk,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  bokl  self-reliance,  created  a  purely 
subjective  standard  for  the  canonicity  of  the  Script- 
ures in  the  character  of  their  "  teaching  of  Christ," 
and  while  he  pkoed  the  Gospel  and  first  Epistle  of 
St.  John,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Komuu, 
Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  the  first  Epistle  of  St. 
Peter,  in  the  first  rank  as  containing  the  **  kcmd 
of  Christianity,**  he  set  aside  the  Epistle  to  the  H^ 
brews,  8L  Jude,  St,  James,  and  the  Apocalypse  at 
the  end  of  his  version,  and  spoke  of  them  and  the 
remainhig  Antilegomena  with  varying  degrees  of 
disrespect,  though  he  did  not  separate  2  Peter  and 
2,  3  John  from  the  other  Epistles  (comp.  Landerer, 
Art.  Kanon  in  Herzog's  Encyklop.  p.  295  fiT.). 
The  doubts  which  Luther  rested  mainly  on  inteiv 
nal  eridence  were  variously  extended  by  some  of 
his  foUowers  (Melakcthon,  Ceniur.  Magdeb.^ 
Flacius,  Gerhard:  comp.  K^iss,  §  334);  and 
especially  with  a  polemical  aim  against  the  Komish 
Church  by  CiiEMNrrz  iExam.  Cone.  Trid.  i.  73). 
But  while  the  tendency  of  the  Lutheran  writers 
was  to  place  the  Antilegomena  on  a  lower  stage  of 
authority,  their  views  received  no  direct  sanction  in 
any  of  the  Lutheran  symbolic  books,  which  admit 
the  "  prophetic  and  apostolic  writings  of  the  Okl 
and  New  Testaments,"  as  a  whole,  without  further 
classification  or  detail.  The  doubts  as  to  the  An- 
tilegomena of  the  N.  T.  were  not  confined  to  the 
LuUierans.  Carlstadt,  ivho  was  originally  a 
friend  of  Luther  and  aftenrards  professor  at  Zurich, 
endeavored  to  bring  back  the  question  to  a  critical 
discussion  of  evidence,  and  placed  th€  Antilegomena 
in  a  third  class  <*  on  account  of  the  controversy  as 
to  the  books,  or  rather  (ut  certius  loquar)  as  to 
their  authors  *'  (De  Can,  Script,  pp.  410-12,  ed. 
Credn.).  Calvin,  while  he  denied  the  Pauline 
authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  a* 
least  questioned  the  authenticity  of  2  Peter,  did  not 
set  aside  their  canonicity  {Praf.  ad  Uebr,;  ad 
2  Petr.);  and  he  notices  the  doubts  taio  St  James 
and  St,  Jude  only  to  dismiss  them. 

^The  knguage  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England  with  regard  to  the  N.  T.  is  remarkable. 
In  the  Articles  of  1552  no  list  of  the  books  of 
Scripture  is  given ;  but  in  the  Elizabethan  Articles 
(1562,  1571)  a  definition  of  Holy  Scripture  is 
given  as  ''  the  Cancmical  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  of  whose  authority  was  never  any  dwAt 
in  the  Church  "  (Art  vi.).  This  definition  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  enumeration  of  the  books  of  the  0. 
T.  and  of  the  Apocrypha;  and  then  it  is  said  sum- 
marily, without  a  detailed  catalogue,  ^  all  the  books 
of  the  N.  T.,  as  they  are  commonly  received,  we 
do  receive  and  account  than  for  Canonical  (pre 
Canonicis  habemus)."  A  distinction  thus  remains 
between  the  ** Canonical"  books,  and  such  <* Ca- 
nonical books  as  have  never  beoi  doubted  in  the 
Church;"  and  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  fiwners  of  the  Articles  intended 
to  leave  a  fiieedom  of  judgment  on  a  point  on  which 
the  greatest  of  the  continental  reformers,  and  even 
of  Romish  schohirs  (Sixtus  Sen.  BibHoih.  S.  L  1; 
Caietan,  Prcef.  ad  Epp.  ad  Hebr.,  Jac.,  2,  3  John, 
Jud.)  were  divided.  The  oniis6ion  cannot  have 
arisen  sokdy  ftt)ra  the  fiict  that  the  Article  ui  qnea- 
tion  was  fr^ed  with  reference  to  the  Church  of 
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No.  IT.      TUB  CniEF  CATALOGUES   OF   TUB   BOOKS   Of  TUB  NEW  TBSTAHBNT. 

Only  "  dlspated''  books  are  noticed,  or  fiich  u  were  Id  some  degree  recognbed  u  authoritMH*. 
The  tymbola  are  used  u  before. 


L  C021CILIAR  Catalogues: 

[LAodicea] 

Carthage 

ApostoUc  (ConciL  Quinisext) 

O.  Oriental  Catalogues: 
(a)  Syria. 

The  Peuhlto  Venion  .     .     . 

Junitius 

JoaoD.  Damasc     .... 
Ebed  Jesu 


(6)  Palestine, 
Eutebius      .     . 
Cyril  of  Jerui.  , 
Epiphaoius  . 

(c)  Alexandria, 
OrigeQ         . 


Athanasius 


(d)  Asia  Minor. 
Gr^or.  Naz.     . 
Amphilochitu   . 

(e)  ConstantincpU. 
Chrysostom 


Leontius. 
Nicepbonj 


.xt.   OCCIDESTTAL  CATALOGUES: 

V*)  Africa, 

Cod.  Clarom. 


Augustine 


(6)  Ttalif. 
Can.  MunU. 

PhOastrius  . 

JeronM 


Rufinus 

lunocent 

[Gelasiua] 

Cassiodorus  ( Vel.  Tram  ) 


(e) 


Isidore  of  Serille 
Cod,  ^oroc.  206 
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L.  c  ttpr,^ 
L,  c  supr, 
L,  c  stjpr.^ 


L.  c.  tupr, 
L,  c.  supr,* 
L,  e.  supr. 


n.  E.  iH.  26.* 
L.  c.  sufyr.^ 
Adv.  Hcer.  IxxxL 
5. 

Ap.    Euseb.   H. 

E.  vi.  26. 
L.  c  wpr.'^ 


L.  0.  wpr. 
L.  0.  siupr."^ 


Sffttcp.  S.  ScripL 
torn.  vi.  p.  .3ia 
A.8 

L.  c  supr, 

L.  c  supr. 


Tischdf. 
Clarom, 
468£ 

L.  c  supr. 


Cod. 


EisL  N.  T.  Co- 
nm,  p.  658  AT. 

E<Br.  88  (All. 
60).i*^ 

AdPauLEp.6Z, 
§  8  (i.  p.  648, 
ed.  Migne). 

L.  c.  supr. 

L.  c.  svpr. 

L.  c.  supr. 

D€JnsL<£v.LUL 
U." 

De  Ord,  Ubr.  S. 
ScripL  iniU* 
Body,  p.  649- 
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CANON 

Rme,  nith  which  the  Church  of  England  was 
agreed  on  the  K.  T.  Canon;  for  all  the  other  Prot- 
estant confessions  which  contain  any  list  of  books, 
give  a  list  of  the  books  of  the  New  as  well  as  of 
the  Old  Testament  {Con/.  Btly.  4;  Conf.  GalL  3; 
Conf.  Fid,  1).  But  if  this  license  b  rightly  con* 
ceded  by  the  Anglican  Articles,  the  great  writers 
of  the  Church  of  England  have  not  availed  them- 
adves  of  it.  The  early  commentators  on  the  Ar- 
ticles take  little  (Burnet)  or  no  notice  (Beveridge) 
of  the  doubts  as  to  the  AntUegomena;  and  the 
<duef  controversialists  of  the  Reformation  accepted 
the  full  Canon  with  emphatic  avowal  (Whitaker, 
Dlsp.  on  Scnpiure^  cxiv.  105 ;  Fulke's  Defence  of 
£ng.  Trans,  p.  8;  Jewel,  Defence  of  ApoL  ii.  9, 1). 
The  judgment  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  case 
of  the  O.  T.  was  sten  to  be  little  more  than  a  re- 
flection of  the  opinions  of  the  West.  The  dififer- 
ence  between  the  Roman  and  Reformed  Churches 
on  the  N.  T.  was  less  nuurked ;  and  the  two  con- 
flicting Greek  confessions  confirm  in  general  terms, 
without  any  distinct  enumeration  of  books,  the  pop- 
ular Canon  of  the  N.  T.  (Cyr.  Luc.  Conf.  i.  42; 
Dosith.  Confess,  i.  407).  The  confession  of  Mk- 
TKOPHANKs  gi>'es  a  complete  Ust  of  the  books;  and 
compares  their  number  —  thirty-three  —  with  the 
3r'ear3  of  the  Saviour*s  life,  that  *'  not  even,  the  num- 
ber of  the  Sacred  books  might  be  devoid  of  a  di- 
vine mystery  *'  (Metroph.  Critop.  Conf.  ii.  105,  Ed. 
Kimm.  et  Weissenb.).  At  present,  as  was  already 
the  case  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century  (I.eo  Al- 
buius,  ap.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grcec.  v.  App.  p.  38),  the 
AntUegomena  are  reckoned  by  the  Greek  Church 
S0  equal  in  Canonical  authority  in  all  respects  with 
the  remaining  books  {Catechism^  1.  c.  supr.). 
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He  assaults  which  have  been  made,  esi«cially 
during  the  present  century,  upon  the  authenticity 
of  the  separate  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments belong  to  the  special  articles.  The  general 
course  which  they  have  taken  is  simple  and  natural 
Sender  {Untersuch.  d,  Kan.  1771-5)  first  led  the 
way  towards  the  kter  subjective  criticism,  though 
he  rightly  connected  the  formation  of  the  Canon 
with  the  formation  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
without  any  clear  recognition  of  the  pruWdential 
power  which  wrought  in  both.  Next  followed  a 
series  of  special  essays  in  which  the  several  books 
were  discussed  individually  with  little  regard  to  the 
place  which  they  occupy  in  the  whole  collection 
(Schleiermacher,  Bretschneider,  De  Wette,  &c.). 
At  last  an  ideal  view  of  the  early  history  of  Chris- 
tianity was  used  as  the  standard  by  which  the  books 
were  to  be  tried,  and  the  books  were  r^^arded  as 
results  of  typical  forms  of  doctrine  and  not  the 
sources  of  them  (F.  C.  Baur,  Schwegler,  Zeller). 
All  true  sense  of  historic  evidence  was  thus  lost. 
The  growth  of  the  Church  was  left  without  exph^ 
nation,  and  the  original  relations  and  organic  unity 
of  the  N.  T.  were  disregarded. 

For  the  later  period  of  the  history  of  the  N.  T. 
Canon,  fix>m  the  close  of  the  second  century,  the 
great  work  of  Lardner  {Credibility  of  the  Gospel 
History,  Works,  i.-vi.  Ed.  Kippis,  1788)  furnishes 
ample  and  trustworthy  materials.  For  the  earlier 
period  his  criticism  is  necessarily  imperfect,  and 
requires  to  be  combined  with  the  results  of  later 
inquiries.  Kirchhofer's  collection  of  the  original 
passages  which  bear  on  the  history  of  the  Canon 
( Quellensammlung,  u.  s.  w.^  Ziirich,  1844)  is  useAil 
and    &iriy  complete,  but    frequently  inaccurate. 


NOTES  ON  TABLE  NO.  IV. 

1  The  omiarion  of  the  Apocalypse  Is  frequently  ex- 1      8  This  Canon  of  Chrysostom,  which  agrees  with  that 

plained  by  the  expressed  object  of  the  Catalogue,  as  a  I  of  the  Peshlto,  is  f^ly  supported  by  the  casual  evi- 

Ust  of  books  for  public  eccleslastioal  use  :  Sera  Ul  ^t^-   dence  of  the  quotations  which  occur  la  his  works. 

Ami  ayaytiit*0-M0^(u,  compared  with  the  former  canon :  j  The  quotation  from  2  Peter,  which  Is  found  in  Horn 


OTt  ev  ttl  c^uortKovc  i^aAf&ovf  keyt<rOax  ivrfi  ixxkiiat^, 
tc.  r.  \.     Yet  compare  the  Catalogue  of  Cyril. 

3  The  Catalogue  adds  likewise  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions {iiarayaX  .  .  .  iv  oktw  /3i0Aiotf ,)  for  esoteric 
use.  When  the  Catalogue  was  confirmed  in  the  Quin- 
isextine  Council  (Can.  2),  the  Constitutions  were  ex- 
elnded  on  the  ground  of  corruptions ;  but  no  notice 
was  taken  of  the  EpLttles  of  Clement,  both  of  which, 
mm  is  well  known,  are  found  at  the  end  of  the  Cod. 
Alex.,  and  axe  mentioned  in  the  index  before  the  gen- 
«rml  summary  of  books;  which  again  is  followed  by 
tbe  titles  of  the  Apocryph&l  Psalms  of  Solomon. 

S  He  adds  also  "  the  Apostolic  Canons,"  and  acoord- 
tne  to  one  MS.  the  two  Epistles  of  Clement. 

4  The  other  chief  passages  in  Euaebius  are,  H.  E. 
Hi.  8,  24 ;  y.  23.  UU  object  in  the  passage  quoted  is 
ma^oKt^aXeumirauvBat,  ras  di|Aa»9<Mras  nqv  Kaxviii  iioBrjiati 

5  The  list  concludes  with  the  words,  ra  Si  Aotira  vav- 
rcL  i$t»  KtLoBta  iv  Sevripff  •  icat  oo-a  fniv  iv  iKicKi^irin  iirf 
ia^ay^rmncrrai,  ravra  ^17^^  learcl  irtarrhv  ovayLytttna  xa- 
0lft*«  ^ov9'a«.  .  .  . 

6  At  the  end  of  the  list  Athanasius  says  (oomp.  above), 
«if8«U  rovTots  cm/iaAX^r*»,  lufii  tovtwv  a^>aiptia^  rt. 
7  Awphiloeh.  L  c: 

Tiri<  Bi  ^ai  TTjK  wpb?  *E^patov«  v6$oyf 
ovK  ti  Kryotrrts'  yvr^rCa  yip  ^  X^^' 
tlev'  ri  Km.v6v;  koBoKikiov  cirtoroXuv 
Tim  lUv  eirrd  ^eurCv^  01  Si  rptU  fi6voy 
XP^i^oi  S^^ttrOatj  rify  'I<ucw^ov  fiCay^ 
lUoLV  ii  Ilrrpotf ,  riny  j  'Xioayvov  fiiav  .  .  . 
ri|K  f  'AntMcoAv^iy  Ti)v  'Imowov  iroAiv 
Tu^  fiiy  iyKplyovtriy.  01  irAeiov?  5e  ye 
968oy  Xeyovviy.^  05to«  ai^fv8e<rraTOc 

f  av  €in  rStv  $eovy€V(m»y  ypa/jmy  .  .  . 


in  Joann.  84  (38),  torn.  viii.  p.  230  (ed.  Par.),  stands 
alone.  Suidas'  assertion  (s.  v.  'Inavytfv)  that  he  re- 
ceived "  the  Apocalypse  and  three  Epistles  of  St.  John  " 
is  not  supported  by  any  other  evidence. 

9  Nicephorus  adds  to  the  disputed  books  "  the  Gos- 
pel according  to  the  Hebrews."  In  one  MS.  the  Apo^ 
cUypse  of  St.  John  is  placed  also  among  the  Apocry- 
phal books  (Credner,  a.  a.  0.  p.  122). 

10  This  Catalogue,  which  excludes  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse  (statutum  est  nihil  aliud 
1^  in  ecclesia  debere  catholica  nisi  .  .  .  .  et  Pauli 
tredca'm  epistolas  et  septem  alias  .  .  .  .),  Is  followed 
by  a  section  in  which  Phllastrins  speaks  of  "other 
[heretics]  who  assert  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hbrnns  Is 
not  Paulas  "  (Heer.  89).  And  in  another  place  {Hter. 
60)  he  reckons  it  as  hereby  to  deny  the  authenticity 
of  the  Oospel  and  Apocalypse  of  St.  John.  The  differ- 
ent statements  seem  to  be  the  result  of  careless  com 
pilation. 

11  This  catalogue  is  described  as  "  secundum  anta 
quam  translationem,"  and  stands  parallel  with  those 
of  Jerome  and  Aug^tine.  The  enumeration  of  the 
Catholic  epistles  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  but  I  believe 
that  it  includes  only  three  epistles.  Epiatolie  Petri 
ad  gentes,  Jaeobi,  Johannis  ad  Parthos.  The  insertion 
of  JudcB  after  gentes,  seems  to  have  been  a  typograph- 
ical error,  for  the  present  writer  has  not  found  the 
reading  in  any  one  of  four  MSS.  which  he  has  exam- 
ined. 

13  In  another  place  (D?  Eecles.  Offic.  i.  12)  Isidore 
mentions  without  condemning  the  doubts  which  ex- 
isted as  to  the  Epittle  to  the  Hebrews^  Janus^  2,  8  Jokm^ 
2  Peter^  but  not  as  to  JiuU. 
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Hie  wiiiings  of  F.  C.  Baur  and  his  followen  often 
contain  very  valuable  binte  as  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  several  books  in  relation  to  later  teaching, 
honrever  pen-erse  their  conclusions  may  be.  In  op- 
position to  them  Thiersch  has  vindicated,  perhaps 
with  an  excess  of  zeal,  but  yet  in  the  main  rightly, 
the  position  of  the  Apostolic  writings  in  nJation 
to  the  first  age  ( Versuck  zur  HertitUimg^  u.  t.  w?., 
Eriangen,  1845;  and  Eiimedenmg,  u.  s.  10.,  £r- 
lang.  1846).  The  section  of  Reuss  on  the  subject 
(Die  (Jesck.  d.  heil.  Schrijlen  N.  T.,  2tc  Aufl. 
Braunschw.  3853  [4th  ed.  1864]),  and  the  article 
of  Landerer  (Herzog's  Encyldop.  s.  v.)  contain  val 
uable  summaries  of  the  evidence.  Other  references 
and  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  chief  points  are  given 
by  the  author  of  this  article  in  The  History  (^  the 
Canon  of  the  N.  T.  (Cambr.  1855).     B.  K.  W. 

*  Among  the  more  recent  writers  on  the  subject 
the  following  may  be  mentioned:  K(stlin  (of  the 
Tiibingen  sdiool),  Die  pseudonyme  Litttratur  der 
SUesten  Kirche^  tin  Beitrag  zur  Gesch.  der  Bild- 
mig  dt$  KarumM,  in  Baur  and  Zeller's  Thiol  Jahrb. 
1861,  X.  149-221;  Gausscn,  Le  canon  dti  Snini^s 
^oritur ety  etc.,  2  vol.  Lausanne,  1860,  translated 
and  abridged  by  Dr.  E.  N.  Kirk,  The  Canon  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  examined  in  the  Lit^ht  of  His- 
tory, Boston,  1862  (Amer.  Tract  Soc.);  Credner, 
Gesch.  des  Neutest.  Kanon,  herausg.  ion  Dr.  G. 
VoVemar,  Berlin,  1860;  Bleek,  Einl  in  das  N.  7'., 
Berlin,  1862,  pp.  631-678;  Hilgenfeld,  Der  Kanon 
und  die  Kiitik  des  N.  T.,  Halle,  1863;  I^euss, 
Histoire  du  canon  des  Saintes  Ea-itures  dans 
P^glise  chi-etienne,  2«  (^d.,  Strasbourg,  1864,  first 
published  in  the  Strasbourg  Jievue  de  Tleoloyie, 
1860-63;  Westcott,  The  Bible  in  the  Church, 
London,  1864,  18rao,  a  popular  work ;  and  a  second 
edition,  enlarged  and  revised,  of  his  Histoiy  of  the 
Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  London,  1866,  the  lest  trea- 
tise on  the  subject  in  English.  See  further  the 
references  under  Gospels,  and  the  names  of  other 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  A. 

CANOPY  {Kuvunruoy'  conopeum:  Jud.  x.  21, 
xiii.  9,  xvi.  19).  The  canopy  of  Holofemes  is  the 
only  one  mentioned,  although;  perhaps,  from  the 
"  pillars  '*  of  the  litter  [Bed]  described  in  Cant.  iii. 
10,  it  may  be  argued  that  its  equipage  would  in- 
clude a  canopy.  It  probably  retained  tlie  mosquito 
nets  or  ciulains  in  which  the  name  originated,  al- 
though its  description  (Jud.  x.  21)  betrays  luxury 
and  display  rather  than  such  simple  usefulness. 
Varro  (/?.  R.  ii.  10,  8)  uses  qucs  in  cvncpeis  jacenl 
of  languid  women,  very  much  as  iufaTrav6fjitvos  .  .  . 
iv  T9>  K<i»v<awtl<e  {L  c.)  describes  the  position  of  a 
luxurious  general.  (For  further  classical  illustra- 
tion, see  Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Conopeum.)  It  might 
possibly  be  asked  why  Judith,  whose  business  was 
escape  without  delay,  should  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  pull  down  the  canopy  on  the  body  of  Holofemes  V 
Probably  it  was  an  instance  of  the  Hebrew  notion 
that  blood  should  be  instantly  covered  (comp.  2 
Sam.  XX.  12;  Lev.  xvii.  13)  [Blood];  and  for 
this  pm-pose  the  light  bedding  of  Syria  was  inade- 
quate. [Bed.]  Tent  furniture  also  is  naturally 
tighter,  even  when  most  luxtirious,  than  that  of  a 
{Mdace;  and  thus  a  woman's  hand  might  unfix  it 
from  the  pillars  without  much  difficulty.    H.  II. 

CANTICLES  (D'^-»;*^n  n>Xp,  Song  of 
SongSj  i.  e.  the  most  beautiful  of  songs:  ia^ 
diTfLiraV'  Cnnticum  Canticorum),  entitled  in  the 
A.  V.  The  Son<;  of  Solomon.  No  book  of  the 
0.  T.  has  been  the  subject  of  more  varied  criticism. 
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or  been  more  frequently  selected  for  separate  (Rin» 
lation  than  the  Song  of  Solomon.  It  may  be  con- 
venient  to  consider  it  under  four  points  of  view:  I. 
Author  and  daU;  II.  Form;  111.  Meaning;  l\\ 
Canoniciiy. 

I.  Author  and  date.  —  By  the  Hebrew  title  it  is 
ascribed  U>  Sotemon;  and  so  in  all  the  versions,  and 
by  the  majority  of  Jewish  and  Christian  writers, 
ancient  and  modem.  In  (act,  if  we  except  a  few 
of  the  Tabnudical  writers  (Bava  Bathra,  R.  Moses 
Kimchi;  see  Gray's  Key),  who  assigned  it  to  the 
age  of  Hezekiah,  there  is  scarcely  a  dissentient  wice 
down  to  the  close  of  the  last  century.  More  recent 
criticism,  however,  has  called  in  question  this  deep- 
rooted  and  well  accredited  tradition.  Among  Eng- 
lish scholars  Kennicott,  among  German  Eichhoni 
and  Rosenmiiller,  regard  the  poem  as  belonging  to 
the  age  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Kennicott,  Diu.  i. 
20-22;  Eichhom,  Einleitung  in  dtts  A,  T.,  Bd.  iii.  § 
647,  p.  531  ff.,  2d  ed. ;  Roeenm.  Animadv.  in  Lincth. 
PrcBlecl.,  SchuL  in  V.  T.).  Kennicott  based  his 
opinion  upon  the  uniform  insertion  of  the  ^,  in  all 

the  copies,  in  the  name  of  David  ('I'^l*^).  The 
name,  however,  occurs  only  once  (iv.  4);  and  the 
insertion  of  the  letter  in  this  solitary  instance  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  a  supposed  error  in  trans- 
scription.  At  any  rate  the  insertion  of  the  *  would 
not  bring  the  Canticles  so  far  down  as  the  time  of 
Ezra ;  since  we  find  the  same  peculiarity  in  Hos, 
iii.  5,.  and  Am.  vi.  6  (Gescn.  Lex.  s.  v.).  The 
charge  of  Chaldaism  has  been  vigorously  pressed 
by  Rosenmiiller,  and  especially  by  Eichhom.  But 
Gesenius  (Heb.  Gr.  §  2)  assigns  the  book  to  the 
golden  age  of  Hebrew  literature,  and  traces  "  the 
few  solitary  Chaldaisms  "  which  occur  in  the  writ- 
ings of  that  age  to  the  hands  of  Chaldee  copyist*. 
Gesenius  has  moreover  suggested  an  important  dis- 
tinction between  Chaldaisms  and  dialtctic  ^-ariations 
indigenous  to  N.  Palestine,  where  he  conjectures 
that  Judges  and  Canticles  were  composed.  The 
application  of  this  principle  is  sufficient  to  elimi- 
nate most  of  the  Chaldaisms  alleged  by  Eichhom 

(«•  9-  ^  for  '^^i^;);  whDe  the  occurrence  of  sim- 
ilar forms  in  Phoenician  afiTords  an  indication  of 
other  intrusive  forces  beside  the  Aramaean  acting 
upon  the  Biblical  Hebrew.  Nor  is  the  suggestion 
of  Gesenius  that  the  book  was  written  in  N.  Pal- 
estine, and  consequently  tinged  with  a  local  color- 
ing, inconsistent  with  the  opinion  which  places  it 
among  the  "  one  thousand  and  five  "  songs  of  Sol- 
omon (1  K.  iv.  32).  Comp.  1  K.  ix.  19  with  2 
Chr.  viii.  6,  where  the  buildings  of  I^banon  are 
decidedly  contrasted  with  those  of  Jerusalem,  and 
are  not  therefore  to  be  confounded  with  the  *^  bouse 
of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  "  (1  K.  vii.  2),  which  waa 
probably  in  Jerusalem.  By  a  further  comparison 
of  tlH»e  passages  with  Robinson  {BibL  Bes.  iii. 
441),  who  describes  remuns  of  massive  buildings 
as  still  standing  on  Lebanon,  it  will  appear  prob- 
able that  Solomon  had  at  least  a  hunting-seat  some- 
where on  the  slopes  of  that  mountain  (ccmp.  Cant, 
iv.  8).  In  such  a  retreat,  and  under  tte  influence 
of  its  scenery  and  the  language  of  the  surrounding 
peasantry,  he  may  have  written  Canticles.  Artisti- 
cally this  would  have  been  in  keeping  with  the  goi- 
eral  conditions  of  pastoral  poetry.  In  our  own 
language  such  compositions  are  not  unfrequentJy  ac- 
commodated to  rustic  ideas,  and  sometimes  to  pro- 
vincial dialects.  If,  moreover,  it  should  be  urged 
that  Chaldaisms  aro  not  provincialisms,  it  may  bt 
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npUed  tliat  Solomon  could  scarcely  be  ignorant  of 
the  Aramaean  literature  of  his  own  time,  and  that 
he  may  have  consciously  uaed  it  for  the  purpose  of 
enrichment  (Gesen.  //e^r.  Gr,  §§  2,  4). 

The  title,  though  it  is  possibly  too  flattering  to 
have  come  from  the  hand  of  Solomon,  must  btve 
existed  in  the  copy  used  by  the  LXX.,  and  conse- 
fluentiy  can  lay  claim  to  a  respectable  antiquity. 
The  nu>ral  argument  put  forward  by  the  supporters 
of  the  most  recent  literal  interpretation,  and  based 
upon  the  improbability  of  Solomon's  criminating 
himself  (see  below),  is  not  very  conclusive.  Uis 
conduct  could  easily  be  traced  to  a  spirit  of  gener- 
ous self-accusatiou ;  and  at  any  rate  it  need  not  be 
exalted  above  the  standard  which  was  likely  to 
flourish  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  court  such  as  his. 
On  the  whole  then  it  seems  imneoessary  to  depart 
from  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  title. 

Supposing  the  date  fixed  to  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
great  ingenuity  has  been  employed  by  the  Kabbin- 
ical  and  some  Christian  writers,  in  determining  at 
what  period  of  that  monarch's  life  the  poem  was 
written  (see  Pol.  Syn.  Pi-af.  ad  Ctmt).  The  point 
at  issue  seems  to  have  been  whether  Solomon  ever 
repented  after  bis  fiUI.  If  he  did,  it  was  contended 
that  the  ripeness  of  wisdom  exhibited  in  the  Song 
seemed  the  natural  growth  of  such  an  experience 
if  he  did  not,  it  was  urged  that  no  other  than  a 
Bi^tually-minded  man  could  have  composed  such 
a  poem;  and  tliat  therefore  it  must  have  been 
written  while  Solomon  was  still  the  cherished  of 
God.  Then  again  it  was  a  moot  point  whether  the 
composition  was  the  product  of  Solomon's  matured 
wisdom,  or  the  fresh  outburst  of  his  warm  and 
passionate  youth;  whether  in  fact  the  master  ele< 
ment  of  the  poem  were  the  iiferal  form,  or  the 
aUegoricnl  meaning.  The  question  resolves  itself 
into  one  of  inierpretntUm,  and  must  be  determined 
by  reference  to  III.  below. 

n.  Foi-m.  —  This  question  is  not  determined  by 
the  Hebrew  title.  The  rendering  of  3'' n'^^STH  n>W, 
onentioned  by  Simonis  (Lex,  Jieb.\  "series  carmi- 
num*'  (comp.  (rtip^  chain),  and  adopted  by 
Paulus,  Good,  and  other  commentators,  can  scarcely 
compete  with  Geaenius's,  "  Song  of  Songs,  i.  e.  the 
most    beautiful    of   songs''    (oomp.   Fs.    xlv.    1, 

n^'*"T'*  ">^^,  "a  delightful  song,"  Gesen.;  "  car- 
men jucundum,"  Rosenm.;  comp.  also  Theocr. 
Idyl.  viii.  Tpoct^ikks  nfKos)-  The  non-continuity 
which  many  critics  attribute  to  the  poem  is  far 
fix)m  being  a  modern  discovery.  This  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  l<at.  "Cautica  canticorum,"  and 
Uie  Cbaldee  paraphrase,  *^  the  songs  and  hymns 
which  Solomon,  the  propliet,  the  king  of  Israel, 
uttered  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  before  the  I^rd." 
Ghislerius  (IBth  cent.)  considered  it  a  drama  hi 
five  acts.  One  of  the  first  separate  tnuislations 
published  in  Kn<;land  is  entitled  "  The  Canticles, 
or  Balades  of  Solomon,  in  luiglysh  metre,"  15-49; 
and  in  1598  appeared  Solomon's  Song  in  8  eclogues, 
by  J.  M.  [.fervase  Markham];  the  number  of 
eclogues  in  tliis  Latter  production  being  the  same 
as  that  of  the  IdyU  into  which  the  book  was  after- 
wards divided  by  Jahn.  Down  to  the  18th  cent, 
however,  the  Canticles  were  generally  regarded  as 
x>ntinuous. 

Gregory  [of]  Nazianzus  calln  it  vvfuptKhy  Jipafid 
re  icat  vtr/io.  According  to  Patrick,  it  is  a  "  Pas- 
toral Eclogue,"  or  a  '*  Dramatic  poem ; "  according 
«o  liowth,   ''an  epithalamium,  or  hapiarhs  nup- 
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tiaUs  of  a  pastoral  kind."  Michaelis  and  Roien- 
miiller,  while  diflering  as  to  its  interpretation,  agree 
in  making  it  continuous,  "carmen  araatorium'* 
(^lich.).  A  modified  continuity  was  suggested  by 
fiossuet,  who  divided  the  Song  into  7  parts,  or 
scenes  of  a  pastoral  drama,  corresponduig  with  the 
7  days  of  the  Jewish  nuptial  ceremony  (Lowth, 
PtxeltcL  XXX.).  Bossuet  is  followed  by  Calmet, 
Percy,  Williams,  and  Lowth;  but  his  division  is 
impugned  by  Taylor  {Fragm.  Cidiutt\  who  pro- 
poses one  of  6  days;  and  considers  the  drama  to  be 
post^-nupticily  not  ante-nupUuL,  as  it  is  explained 
by  Bossuet  llie  enUre  nuptial  theory  has  been 
severely  handled  by  J.  D.  Michaelis,  and  the  literal 
school  of  interpreters  in  general.  Michaelis  attacks 
the  first  day  of  Bossuet,  and  involves  in  its  d^truc- 
tion  the  remaining  six  {Not.  ad  Lowlh.  Pral,  xxxi.). 
It  should  be  observed  that  Lowth  does  not  com- 
promise himself  to  the  {lerfectly  dramatic  character 
of  the  poem.  He  makes  it  a  drama,  but  only  of 
the  minor  kind,  L  e.  dramatic  as  a  dialogue ;  and 
therefore  not  more  dramatic  than  an  Idyl  of  The- 
ocritus, or  a  Satire  of  Horace.  The  Coct  is,  that 
be  was  unable  to  discover  a  pk>t;  and  evidently 
meant  a  good  deal  more  by  the  term  "  pastoral " 
than  by  the  term  "  drama."  Moreover,  it  seems 
clear,  that  if  the  only  dramatic  element  in  Cant 
be  the  dialogue,  the  rich  pastoral  character. of  ita 
scenery  and  allusions  renders  the  term  drama  less 
applicable  than  that  of  idyL  Dossuet,  however, 
claims  it  as  a  regular  drama  with  all  the  proprieties 
of  the  dnssic  model.  Now  the  question  is  not  so 
much  whether  the  Canticles  make  up  a  drama,  or 
a  series  of  idyls,  as  which  of  these  two  Greek  names 
tlie  more  nearly  expresses  its  form.  And  if  with 
Lowth  we  recognize  a  chorus  completely  s}'nipatlietic 
and  assistant,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  can  avoid 
calling  the  poem  a  drama.  But  in  all  the  transla- 
tions of  the  aUegoricnl  school  which  are  based  upon 
the  dramatic  idea,  the  interference  of  the  chorus  it 
so  infrequent  or  so  indefinite,  the  absence  of  any- 
thing Uke  a  dramatic  progress  and  development 
sufficient  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  a  chorus  is  so 
evident,  that  the  strongly  marked  idyllic  scenery 
could  not  fail  to  outweigh  the  scarcely  perceptible 
elements  of  dramatic  intention.  Accoiidingly  the 
idyllic  theory,  propounded  by  Sig.  Melesegenio, 
confirmed  by  the  use  oT  a  similar  form  among  the 
Arabians,  under  the  name  of  "  Caasides  "  (Sir  \V. 
Jones,  Po€8.  As.  Comment,  iii.),  and  adopted  by 
Good,  became  for  a  time  the  favorite  hypothesis  of 
the  nllegoricfU  school.  Afler  Markliam's  transb 
tion,  however  (see  alwve),  and  the  division  of  Ghisle- 
rius, we  cannot  consider  this  theory  as  originating 
either  with  the  learned  Italian  transktor,  or,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Home,  with  Sir  \V.  Jones. 

The  idyilic  form  seems  to  have  recommended 
itself  to  the  allegorical  school  of  translators  as  get- 
ting rid  of  Uiat  dramatic  unity  and  plot  which 
their  s}'stem  of  interpretation  reduced  to  a  succes- 
sion of  events  without  any  culminating  issue.  In 
fact,  it  became  the  established  method  of  division 
both  with  Uteral  and  all^^rical  translators;  e.  g. 
Herder,  Pye  Smith,  Kleuker,  ^lagnus;  and  as  late 
as  184G  was  maintained  by  Dr.  Noyes  of  Hanard 
University,  an  ultra  Uteralist  But  the  msyority 
of  recent  translators  belonging  to  the  literal  school 
have  adopted  the  theory  of  Jacobi,  originally  pro- 
posed in  1776,  and  suwe  developed  by  Umbreit, 
Kwald,  Meier,  &jc.  Based  as  this  theory  is  upon 
the  dramatic  evolution  of  a  simple  love-story,  it 
suppUes  that  essential  movement  and  interes^^  the 
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muit  of  wbich  was  felt  bj  I/>wth ;  and  justifies  the 
application  of  the  term  drama  to  a  composition  of 
which  it  manifests  the  vital  principle  and  organic 
•tructiire. 

Hy  the  reactionary  alle^rists,  of  whom  Rosen- 
miiller  may  be  considered  the  representative,  the 
Song  of  Solomon  has  either  been  made  absolutely 
continuous,  or  has  been  divided  with  reference  to 
its  spiritual  meaning,  rather  tlian  its  external  form 
(e.  y.  Uengstenberg,  and  Prof.  Burrowes). 

The  supposition  that  the  Cant,  supplied  a  model 
to  Theocritus  seems  baaed  on  merely  verbal  coinci- 
dences, such  as  could  scarcely  fail  to  occur  between 
two  writers  of  pastoral  poetry  (comp.  Cant.  i.  9, 
vi.  10,  with  Theocr.  x\Tii.  30,  36;  Cant.  iv.  11  with 
Theocr.  xx.  2S,  27;  Cant.  viii.  6,  7,  with  Theocr. 
xxJii.  2:j-23 ;  see  other  passages  in  Tol.  Syn. ; 
Lowth,  PraL  ;  Gray's  Key).  In  the  essential  mat- 
ters ot/onn  and  of  eUiical  teaching,  the  resemblance 
does  not  exist. 

III.  Meaning.  —  The  schools  of  interpretation 
may  be  divided  into  three  :  —  the  mykical^  or 
tyincal ;  the  allegorical ;  and  the  literal. 

1.  llie  mystical  interpretation  is  properly  an 
ofl&hoot  of  the  allegoncily  and  probably  owes  its 
orij^in  to  the  necessity  which  was  felt  of  supplying 
a  literal  basis  for  the  speculations  of  the  allegorists 
This  basis  is  either  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  or  hb  marriage  with  an  Israel- 
itish  woman,  the  Shulamite.  The  former  (taken 
together  with  Harmer's  ^-ariation)  was  the  favorite 
opinion  of  the  mystical  interpreters  to  the  end 
of  the  18th  century:  the  latter  has  obtained  since 
its  introduction  by  Good  (1803).  The  m}-stical 
interpretation  makes  its  first  appearance  in  Origen 
who  wrote  a  voluminous  commentary  upon  the 
Cant.  Its  literal  basis,  minus  the  mystical  ap- 
plication, is  condemned  by  Theodoret  (a.  d.  420.) 
It  reappears  in  Abulpharagius  (1226-1286),  and 
was  received  by  Grotius.  As  involnng  a  literal 
basis,  it  was  vehemently  objected  to  by  Sanctius, 
Durham,  and  Calo\ius;  but  approved  of  and  sys- 
tematized by  Bossuet,  endorsed  by  Lowth,  and  used 
for  the  purpose  of  translation  by  Percy  and  Wil- 
liams. The  arguments  of  Calovius  pre%'ented  its 
taking  root  in  Germany :  and  the  substitution  by 
(k>od  of  an  Israelitish  for  an  Egyptian  bride  has 
not  saved  the  general  theory  from  the  neglect  which 
was  inevitable  after  the  reactionary  mo>'ement  of 
the  19th  century  allegorists. 

2.  AUegoricil.  —  Notwithstanding  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  discover  this  principle  of 
interpretation  in  the  LXX.  (Cant  iv.  8);  Kcclus. 
(xlvii.  14-17);  Wisd.  (viii.  2);  and  Joseph,  (c, 
Apion.  i.  §  8);  it  is  impossible  to  trace  it  with  any 
ccrtiunty  further  back  than  the  Talmud  (see  Gins- 
burg,  Jntrod.).  According  to  the  Talmud  the 
belored  is  taken  to  be  God,  the  Iwed  one,  or  bride, 
is  the  cvngi'egatum  of  Israel.  This  general  relation 
is  expanded  into  more  particular  detail  by  the  Tar 
gum,  or  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  which  treats  the  Song 
of  songs  as  an  allegorical  history  of  the  Jewish 
people  from  the  Exodus  to  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah and  the  buildhig  of  the  thurd  temple.  In 
order  to  make  out  the  parallel,  recourse  was  had  to 
the  most  extraordinary  devices:  e.  g.  the  reduction 
of  words  to  their  numerical  \-alue,  and  the  free  in- 
terchanging of  words  similar  to  each  other  in  sound. 
tJbiborate  as  it  was,  the  interpretation  of  the  Tar 
'^axn  was  still  further  develoi)ed  by  the  mediaeval 
Jews:  but  generally  constructed  upon  the  same 
allegorical  hyi^thesis.    It  was  introduced  into  their 
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litiu^cal  services;  and  dunng  the  peraecutians  of 
the  middle  ages,  its  consoling  appral  to  the  past 
and  future  glories  of  Israel  maintained  it  as  the 
popular  exposition  of  a  national  poem.  It  would 
be  strange  if  so  universal  an  influence  as  that  of 
the  scholastic  philosophy  had  not  obtained  an  ex- 
pression in  the  interpretation  of  the  Canticles.  Such 
an  expression  we  find  in  the  theory  of  Ibn  Caspi 
(1280-1340),  which  considers  the  book  as  rcpre- 
sentuig  the  union  betwe«[i  the  active  intellect  (in- 
tellectus  agens),  and  the  receptive  or  inataifd 
intellect  (intellectus  materialis).  A  new  school  of 
Jewish  interpretation  was  originated  by  Mendels- 
sohn (1729-1786);  which,  without  actually  denying 
the  existence  of  an  all^orical  meaning,  detei  mined 
to  keep  it  in  abeyance,  and  meanwhile  to  devote 
itself  to  the  literal  interpretation.  At  present  the 
most  learned  Kabbis,  following  liwisohn,  ha\-e 
abandoned  the  allegcrical  interpretation  in  toto 
(Herxheimer,  1848;  Philippson,  1854). 

In  the  Christian  Church,  the  Talnmdical  niter- 
pretation,  imported  by  Origen,  was  all  but  univ^- 
saily  received.  It  was  impugned  by  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  (360-42U),  but  continued  to  hold  its 
ground  as  the  orthodox  theory  till  the  revival  of 
letters ;  when  it  was  called  in  question  by  I'j'asmus 
and  Grotius,  and  was  gradually  superseded  by  the 
typical  theory  of  Grotius,  liossuet,  Lowth,  <fcc. 
This,  however,  was  not  effected  without  a  severe 
struggle,  in  which  Sanctius,  Durham,  and  Calovius 
were  the  champions  of  the  allegorical  against  the 
ty/ncfU  theory.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been 
mainly  identified  with  Grotius  (Pol.  Syn. ),  and  was 
stigmatized  by  Calovius  as  the  heresy  of  llieodore 
Mopsuest.,  condemned  at  the  2d  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  rerived  by  the  Anabaptists.  In 
the  18th  century  the  all^^rical  theory  was  reas- 
serted, and  reconstructed  by  Puffendorf  (177G)  and 
the  reactionary  allegorists;  the  majority  of  whom, 
however,  with  Rosenmiiller,  return  to  the  system 
of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase. 

Some  of  the  more  remarkable  variations  of  the 
allegorical  school  are:  —  (a.)  The  extension  of  the 
Chaldee  allegory  to  the  Christian  Church,  originally 
projected  by  Aponius  (7th  century),  and  more  fully 
wrought  out  by  De  Lyra  (1270-1340),  Brightman 
(1600),  and  Cocceius  (1603-1699).  According  to 
be  Lyra,  chaps,  ii.-vii.  describe  the  history  of  the 
Israelites  from  the  Exodus  to  the  birth  of  Christ; 
chap.  vii.  ad  Jin.  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  to  Constantino.  Brightman  divides  the 
Cant,  into  a  history  of  the  J^gal,  and  a  history  of 
the  Kvangelical  Church;  his  detail  is  highly  elabo- 
rate, e.  g.  in  Cant.  v.  8,  he  discovers  an  allusion  to 
Peter  Waldo  (1160),  and  in  verse  13  to  L'obert 
Trench  (1290).  (6.)  Luther's  theory  limits  the 
allegorical  meaning  to  the  contemporaneous  history 
of  the  Jewish  people  under  Solomon,  (c.)  Accord- 
ing to  Ghislerius  and  Com.  a  Lapide  the  Pride  is 
the  Virgin  Mary,  {d.)  Puffendorf  refers  the  spir- 
itual sense  to  the  circumstances  of  our  Saviour's 
death  and  burial. 

3.  The  literal  interpretation  seems  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  general  movement  of  llieodore 
Mopsuest.  (360-429)  and  his  followers,  in  op]x)si- 
tion  to  the  extravagances  of  the  early  Christian  al- 
I^orists.  Its  scheme  was  nuptial,  with  Pharaoh's 
daughter  as  the  bride.  That  it  was  by  many  re- 
garded as  the  only  admissible  interpretation  appears 
from  Theodoret,  who  mentions  this  opinion  only  to 
condemn  it.  Borne  down  and  overwhebned  by  the 
prolific  genius  of  mediieval  aliegor}',  we  have  a 
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gitin|j8e  of  it  in  Abulpharagius  {vUL  t7ipr.);  and  in 
Uie  MS.  commentary  (Bodl.  Oppenh.  CoU.  No. 
623),  cited  by  Mr.  Ginsburg,  and  by  him  referred 
30i\jecturally  to  a  French  Jew  of  the  12th  or  13th 
cent.  This  Commentary  anticipates  more  recent 
criticism  by  interpreting  the  Song  as  ctltbraUng 
die  humble  love  of  a  she^fherd  and  shepherdess. 
The  extreme  literal  view  was  propomided  by  Cas- 
tellio  (1544)f  who  called  the  Cant.  (^Colloquium 
Salomonis  cum  arnica  quAdam  Sulamitha,"  and  re- 
jected it  from  the  Canon.  Following  out  this  idea, 
Whiston  (1723)  recognized  the  book  as  a  composi- 
tion of  Sobmon ;  but  denounced  it  as  JotiUsh^  hs- 
doiouSy  and  idolUraus.  Meanwhile  the  nuptial 
theory  was  adopted  by  Orotius  as  the  literal  basis 
of  a  secondary  and  spiritual  interpretation;  and, 
after  its  dramatical  development  by  Bossuet,  long 
continued  to  be  the  standard  scheme  of  the  mys- 
tical school.  In  1803  it  was  reconstructed  by 
Good,  with  a  Jewish  instead  of  an  Egyptian  bride. 
The  purely  lllercU  theory,  opposed  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  allegorical  interpretation,  and  on  the  other 
to  Castellio  and  Whiston,  owes  its  origin  to  Ger- 
many. Michaelis  (1770)  regarded  the  Song  as  an 
exponent  of  toedded  love^  inrwcenl  ami  h'lppy. 
But,  while  justifying  its  adoussion  into  the  Canon, 
he  is  betra^-ed  into  a  levity  of  remark  altogether  in- 
consistent with  the  supposition  that  the  book  b 
inspired  (Xoi,  ad  Lowtk,  Pixel.).  From  this  time 
the  scholarship  of  Germany  was  mainly  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  the  literalists.  The  literal  basis  became 
thoroughly  dissociated  from  the  mystical  super- 
structure; and  all  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to 
elucidate  the  true  scheme  of  the  former.  The  most 
generally  received  interpretation  of  the  modem  lit- 
eralists is  that  which  was  originally  proposed  by 
Jacobi  (1771),  adopted  by  Herder,  Animon,  Um- 
breil,  Ewald,  Ac.;  and  more  recently  by  Prof. 
Meier  of  TUbingen  (1834),  and  in  England  by  Mr. 
Ginsburg,  in  his  very  excellent  translation  (1837). 
According  to  the  detailed  application  of  this  view, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Ginsburg,  the  Song  is  intended  to 
display  the  victory  of  humble  mid  constant  love 
over  the  temptations  of  wealth  and  ixnfiUy.  The 
tempter  is  Solomon ;  the  object  of  his  seductive  en- 
deavors is  a  Shulamite  shepherdess,  who,  surrounded 
by  the  glories  of  the  court  and  the  fescinati'^ns  of 
unwonted  splendor,  pines,  for  the  shepherrt-tuver 
from  whom  she  has  been  involuntarily  separated. 

The  drama  is  divided  into  3  sections,  indicated 
by  the  thrice  repeated  formula  of  adjuration  (ii.  7, 
lii.  3,  viii.  4),  and  the  use  of  another  closing  sen- 
tence (v.  1). 

Section  1  (Ch.  i. — ii.  7):  scene  —  a  country  seat 
of  Solomon.  The  shepherdess  is  committed  to  the 
charge  of  the  court-ladies  ("  daught^^  of  J^usa^ 
lem"),  who  have  been  instructed  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  royal  approach.  Solomon  nuikes  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  win  her  aflfections. 

Sect.  2  (ii.  8 — iii.  5):  the  shepherdess  explains  to 
the  court-ladies  the  cruelty  of  her  brothers,  which 
had  led  to  the  separation  between  herself  and  her 
beloved. 

Sect.  3  (ilL  6— V.  1):  entry  of  the  royal  train 
into  Jerusalem.  The  shepherd  follows  his  betrothed 
into  the  city,  and  proposes  to  rescue  her.  Some 
of  her  court  companions  are  fstvorably  impressed  by 
her  constancy. 

Sect.  4  (v.  2— nil.  4):  the  shepherdess  tells  her 
dream,  and  still  fiulher  engages  the  sympathies  of 
her  companions.  The  king's  flatteries  and  prom- 
Mi  are  unavailing. 
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Sect  5  (viii.  6-14):  the  conflict  ia  over;  virtue 
and  truth  have  won  the  victory,  and  the  shc)>- 
herdess  and  her  beloved  return  to  their  happy 
home;  visit'uig  on  the  way  the  tree  beneath  whose 
shade  they  first  plighted  their  troth  (viii.  3).  Her 
brothers  repeat  the  promises  which  they  had  once 
made  conditionally  upon  her  virtuous  and  irre- 
proachable conduct. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  scheme  most  re- 
cently projected  by  the  literalists.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  the  supporters  of  the  ft/Ze- 
ffOficfd  inta*pretation  have  been  finally  driven  from 
the  field.  Even  in  Germany  a  strong  band  of  re- 
actionary allegorists  have  maintained  their  ground, 
including  such  names  as  Hug,  Kaiser,  Uosenmiil- 
ler,  Hahn,  and  Hengstenberg.  On  the  whole,  their 
tendency  is  to  return  to  the  ChaWee  Paraphrase; 
a  tendency  which  is  specially  marked  in  Hosenmiii- 
ler.  In  England  the  battle  of  the  literalists  has 
been  fought  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith  {Comjretj.  Mug 
for  1837-38);  in  America  by  Prof.  Noyes,  who 
adopts  the  extreme  e}'utic  theory,  and  is  unwilling 
to  recognize  in  Cant,  any  tnoral  or  rtlifjUtui  de- 
sign. It  should  be  obsen-ed  that  such  a  sentunent 
as  this  of  Dr.  Noyee  is  utterly  alien  to  the  views 
of  Jacobi  and  his  followers,  who  conceive  the  reo- 
oiinnendation  of  virtuous  k)ve  and  constancy  to  be  a 
portion  of  the  very  highest  moral  teachuig,  and  in 
no  way  unworthy  of  an  inspired  writer. 

llie  allegoricsd  interpretation  has  been  defended 
in  America  by  IVofessors  Stuart  and  Burrowes. 
The  internal  arguments  adduced  by  the  all^orists 
are  substantially  the  same  which  were  urged  by 
Calovius  against  the  literal  basis  of  the  mystical  in- 
terpretation.    The  following  are  specimens : — 

(a.)  Particulars  not  applicable  to  Solomon  (▼. 
2):  (6.)  particulars  not  applicable  to  the  wife  of 
Solomon  (i.  6,  8;  v.  7;  vi.  13,  cf.  i.  6):  (c.)  Solo- 
mon addressed  in  the  second  person  (nil.  12):  (d.) 
particulars  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  decent  love  (v.  2):  (c.)  date  20  yean 
after  Solomon's  marriage  with  Pharaoh's  daughter 
(comp.  Cant.  v.  4,  and  1  K.  vi.  38).  It  will 
readily  be  obscn'ed  that  these  arguments  do  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  literal  theory  of  Jacobi. 

For  external  arguments  the  allegorists  depend 
principally  upon  Jewisli  tradition  and  tlie  amUogy 
of  Oriental  jjoetry.  The  value  of  the  former,  as 
respects  a  composition  of  the  10th  cent.  k.  c,  is 
estimated  by  Mich.  (Not.  ad  Ijowth.)  at  a  very  low 
rate.  For  the  latter,  it  is  usual  to  refer  to  such 
authors  as  Chardin,  Sur  W.  Jones,  HerMot,  Ac. 
(see  Rosenm.  Animad.).  Rosenmiiller  gives  a  song 
of  Hafiz,  with  a  paraphrase  by  a  Turkish  commen- 
tator, which  unfolds  the  spiritual  meaning.  For 
other  specimens  of  the  same  kind  see  I^Ane's  Kgyp^ 
tians.  On  the  other  hand  the  objections  taken  by 
Dr.  Noyes  are  very  important  (New  Trnnsl.).  It 
would  seem  that  there  is  one  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  Song  of  Solomon  and  the  allegorical 
compositions  of  the  poets  in  question.  In  the  Ut- 
ter the  all^ory  is  more  or  less  avowed ;  and  distinct 
reference  is  made  to  the  Supreme  Being:  in  the 
former  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  But  the  most 
important  consideration  adduced  by  the  literalists 
is  the  fact  that  the  Cant,  are  the  production  of  a 
different  country,  and  separated  from  the  songs  of 
the  Sufis  and  the  Hmdoo  mystics  by  an  interval 
of  nesirly  2000  years.  To  which  it  may  be  added 
that  the  Song  of  Solomon  springs  out  of  a  religion 
which  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Pantheism 
of  Persia  and  India.     In  short,  the  conditions  of 
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production  in  the  two  cases  are  utterij  dissimilar. 
But  tlie  literalists  are  not  content  with  destrojing 
this  analogy;  they  proceed  further  to  maintain  that 
allegories  do  not  genendly  occur  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings without  some  intimation  of  their  secondary 
meaning,  which  intimation  in  the  case  of  the  Cant, 
is  not  forthcoming.  They  argue  &om  the  total 
silence  of  uur  Lord  and  his  Apostles  respecting  this 
book,  not  indeed  that  it  is  uninspired,  but  that  it 
was  never  intended  to  bear  withui  its  poetic  en- 
velope that  mysdcal  soise  which  would  have  ren- 
dered it  a  perfect  treasury  of  reference  for  St  Paul, 
when  unfolding  the  spiritual  relation  between 
Christ  and  His  church  (see  2  Cor.  zi.  2;  Rom.  vii. 
4;  Eph.  V.  23-32).  Again,  it  is  uiged  that  if 
this  poem  be  alkgorically  spiritual,  then  its  spirit- 
ualism is  of  the  very  highest  order,  and  utterly  in- 
consistent with  the  opinion  which  assigns  it  to  Sol- 
omon. The  philosophy  of  Solomon,  as  given  in 
Eod.,  is  a  philosophy  of  indiiferenoe,  apparently 
suggested  by  the  exhaustion  of  all  sources  of  phys- 
icid  ei^oyment.  The  religion  of  Solomon  had  but 
little  practical  influence  on  his  life;  if  he  wrote  the 
glowing  spuitualism  of  the  Cant,  when  a  young 
man,  how  can  we  account  for  his  fearful  degener- 
acy y  If  the  poem  was  the  production  of  his  old 
age,  how  can  we  reconcile  it  with  the  last  &ct  re- 
corded of  him  that  "  his  heart  was  not  perfect  with 
the  Ix)rd,  his  God  ?  "  For  the  same  reason  it  is 
maintained  that  no  other  writer  would  have  selected 
Solomon  as  a  symbol  of  the  Messiah.  The  exces- 
sively amative  character  of  some  passages  is  desig- 
nated as  almost  blasphemous  when  supposed  to  be 
addressed  by  Christ  to  his  church  (vii.  2,  3,  7,  8): 
and  the  &ct  that  the  dramatU  pertonce  are  three, 
is  regarded  as  decidedly  subversive  of  the  allegor- 
ical theory. 

The  strongest  argument  on  the  side  of  the  aUe- 
gorists  is  the  matrimonial  metaphor  so  frequently 
empbyed  in  the  Scriptures  to  describe  the  relation 
between  Jehovah  and  Israel  (Ex.  xxxiv.  16,  16; 
Num.  XV.  39;  Ps.  Ixxiii.  27;  Jer.  iii.  1-11;  Er. 
xri.,  xxiii.,  Ac.).  It  is  fully  stated  by  Prof.  Stuart 
(0.  T.  Canon).  On  the  other  hand  the  literalists 
deny  so  early  a  use  of  the  metaphor.  They  con- 
tend that  the  phrase  "  to  go  whoring  after  other 
gods"  describes  a  literal  fact;  and  that  even  the 
metaphor  as  used  by  the  propheta  who  li^-ed  after 
Solomon  implies  a  wedded  relation,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  aute-nuptial  aflfectkui 
which  forms  the  subject  of  Cant. 

IV.  Cfinomcity.  —  It  has  already  been  observed 
that  the  book  was  r^ected  fh)m  the  Canon  by  Cas- 
tellio  and  Whiston ;  but  in  no  case  has  its  rejection 
been  defended  on  external  grounds.  It  is  found  in 
the  LXX.,  and  in  the  translations  of  Aquila,  Sym- 
machus,  and  Theodotion.  It  is  contained  in  the 
catalogue  given  in  the  Talmud,  and  in  the  cata- 
logue of  Melito;  and  in  short  we  have  the  same 
e\idence  for  its  canonicity  as  that  which  is  com- 
monly adduced  for  the  canonicity  of  any  book  of 
the  0.  T. 

(In  addition  to  the  ordinary  sources,  reference  is 
advised  to  Lowth,  PraUct.  xxx.,  xxxi.,  together 
with  the  notes  of  Michaelis,  and  the  animadversions 
of  Roeenmiiller,  Oxon.  1821;  llarmer's  Outlines, 
Ac.,  London,  2d  ed.  1775;  Transl.  with  notes  by 
Mason  Good,  Lond.  1803;  Congreg.  Mag.  for  1837 
and  1838;  New  TransL  of  Pttrr.,  Eccl.,  and  CanL 
by  Prof.  Noyes,  Boston,  1846  [2d  ed.  1867] ;  Cow- 
mtntary  on  Song^  Ac.,  by  l*Tof.  Burrowes,  Phila- 
delphia. 1853  [2d  ed.  New  York,  1866];  Das  Ge- 
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reOeU  Hohdwd,  by  J.  T.  Jacob!,  17n ;  SakmamU 
JJtdtr  der  Uebe,  Ac,  in  vol.  iii.  of  Herder's  work& 
StuttgaH  and  Tubingen,  1852;  Da$  HokeUed  Sal 
omo%  Ac.,  by  Ewald,  Gcttingen,  1826 ;  Dat  ffok€ 
Lied  Sahmonu  autgtlegt  von  W.  Hengstenberg, 
Berlin,  1853;  Da$  Bohe  Lied,  Ac.,  by  Ernst  Meier, 
Tubingen,  1854;  The  Song  of  Songg,  Ac.,  by  C. 
D.  Ginsburg,  Lond.  1857 ;  the  last  mentioned  b 
specially  recommended  to  the  English  reader.) 

T.  E.B. 
*  Among  the  names  of  other  writers  on  Canticles 
should  be  mentioned  Renan  (CanUque  des  Om-^ 
HqueSy  translaUng  and  treatmg  of  the  plan,  age, 
and  character  of  the  poem,  2d  ed.,  1861 ) ;  Ewald  in 
his  Dtchierd.A.  B.  (ed.  1866-7);  Delitzsch  (1851) 
who  maintains  the  myatical  theory  {doe  Afgeteritan 
der  Ehe  itt  das  Mgsterium  des  Hokenii^es),  ac- 
cording to  which  the  reader  has  the  deeper  spiritual 
sense  brought  near  to  liim,  not  so  much  by  the  au- 
thor as  by  the  Spirit  that  guided  the  author;  Um- 
breit,  Hohes  Lied  (in  Herzog's  Real-Encyk.  vi. 
206-220),  almost  a  treatise  by  itself,  and  occupied 
chiefly  with  a  critique  of  the  later  expositions;  l^eek 
{EinL  in  da$  A.  T.  pp.  635-41)  who  finds  in  it 
not  so  much  the  hand  as  the  character  of  Solomon; 
and  Rev.  W.  Houghton  (London,  1865),  a  Trans- 
lation and  Short  Explanalory  Notes:  the  Song 
viewed  as  secular,  and  the  theme  the  fidelity  of 
chaste  love,  constant  and  devoted.  Isaac  Tayktr 
{Spiiil  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  New  York,  1862)  has  a 
very  instructive  chapter  (cb.  x.)  on  this  book.  He 
supposes  Solomon  to  have  invented  the  characters 
and  incidents  which  form  the  ground-work  of  the 
poem,  and  not  to  have  drawn  them  from  his  own 
history.  He  does  not  admit  the  ol^ections  to  ita 
ethical  character  to  be  well  founded.  **It  is  a 
divinely  inspired  myth,  conveying  the  deepest  and 
most  sacred  elements  of  the  spiritual  economy  in 
the  terms  and  under  the  forms  of  instinctive  human 
feeling  and  passion.  ...  It  has  justified  its  pret- 
ence in  the  Canon  by  the  undoubtedly  religioui 
purposes  it  has  served,  in  giving  animation,  and 
depth,  and  intensity,  and  warmest  tone  to  the  de- 
vout meditations  of  thousands  of  the  most  devout 
and  of  the  purest  minds."  The  symbolical  >iew  is 
ably  supported  by  Dr.  L.  Withlngton,  Solomon's 
Song,  Translated  and  Explained  (Boston,  1861). 
The  Song  represents  the  love  which  exista  between 
Christ  and  the  church  —  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife 
—  with  special  reference  to  the  oonvernon  of  the 
Gentiles,  when  a  more  sublime  and  sphitual  re- 
ligion should  prevail.  The  aigumeuts  for  this  po- 
sition are  drawn  out  with  singular  acutenessand 
power.  The  version  is  avowedly  free,  so  as  ^  to 
give  not  only  the  meaning,  but  to  preserve  the 
poetic  and  moral  shading,  and  thus  make  it  to  the 
reader  now  what  it  was  to  the  Hebrews.**  It  is 
seldom  that  so  many  remarks  profoundly  suggest- 
ive beyond  the  direct  scope  of  the  boo4,  and  ao 
many  expressions  of  rare  beauty  are  found  in  the 
pages  of  a  Commentary.  The  translation,  on  the 
whole,  is  less  highly  wrought  than  the  other  parts. 
Among  the  more  recent  writers  who  adopt  the 
literal  theory,  besides  Bleek  and  Renan,  already 
referred  to,  may  be  mentioned  Heiligstedt  (1848, 
in  Maurer's  Comm.  vol  iv.),  Bcttcher  (1849), 
Friedrich  (1855),  Hitag  (1855,  ExegeL  Bandh. 
xvi.),  Yaihinger  (1858),  Weissbach  (1858),  and 
Davidson  {/ntrod,  to  the  0.  T.,  1862,  ii.  38^ 
421).  Ginsburg's  art.  Solomon's  Sana  in  the  3d 
edition  of  Kitto's  CycL  of  BibL  LiL  wiQ  repay 
perusal.  H. 
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CAPERNAUM 

OAPER'NAUM  (R«c.  Text,  Kawtpyao^fi; 
lochm.  [Tisch.  and  'l>eg.]  with  B  [D  Z  Sin.  etc.] 

Ktut>apya9vfi^  as  if  DITO  "^22,  "  village  of  N*- 
3hum;"  Syriac  Nitr.  pCLoJ  ;  osn.^  Pesh. 
P^aaJ  ^213;     Capliamaum)^  a  name    with 

which  all  are  fiuniliar  as  that  of  the  scene  of  many 
acts  and  incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ  There  is 
no  meiitiou  of  Capernaum  in  the  O.  T.  or  Apocry- 
pha, but  the  passage  Is.  ix.  1  (in  Hebrew,  viii.  23} 
b  applied  to  it  by  St.  Matthew.  The  word  Ca/)har 
in  tlie  name  perhaps  indicates  that  the  place  was 
of  late  foundation.     [Cai'IIAk.] 

The  few  notices  of  its  situation  in  the  N.  T.  are 
not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  determine  its  exact 
position.  It  was  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  (r})y  wapaBaKoffaltWy  Matt.  iv.  13; 
oomp.  John  vi.  24),  and  if  recent  discoveries  are  to 
be  trusted  (Cureton*s  Nitnm  Rec.  John  vi.  17), 
was  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  to  that  Sea,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  name  of  the  ''  lake  of  Caper- 
naum.'* (This  was  the  case  also  with  Tiberias,  at 
the  other  extremity  of  tlie  lake.  Comp.  John  vi. 
1,  "the  sea  of  Galilee  of  llberias.**)  It  was  in 
the  "  land  of  (lennesaret  *'  (Mxitt.  xiv.  84,  compared 
with  John  vi.  17,  21,  24),  that  is,  the  rich,  busy 
plain  on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake,  which  we  know 
from  the  descriptions  of  J(»ephus  and  from  other 
sources  to  have  been  at  that  time  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  crowded  districts  in  all  I^estine. 
[Gknnksaret.]  Being  on  the  shore,  Caperna- 
um was  lower  than  Nazareth  and  Cana  of  Gal- 
ilee, from  which  the  road  to  it  was  one  of  descent 
(John  iL  12;  Luke  iv.  31),  a  mode  of  speech  which 
would  apply  to  the  general  level  of  the  spot  even 
if  our  Lord's  expression  *^  exalted  mito  heaven  " 
{^^toO^trjit  Matt.  xi.  23)  had  any  reference  to  height 
of  position  in  the  town  itself.  It  was  of  sufficient 
size  to  be  always  called  a  "  city  "  {ir6kts,  Matt.  Ix. 
1;  Mark  i.  83);  had  its  own  synagogue,  in  which 
our  liord  frequently  taught  (John  vi.  59 ;  Mark  i. 
21;  Luke  iv.  83,  38)  — a  synagogue  built  by  the 
centurion  of  the  detachment  of  Koman  soldiers 
which  appears  to  have  been  quartered  in  the  pkoe^ 
(Luke  vii.  1,  comp.  8;  Matt.  viii.  8).  But  besides 
the  garrison  there  was  also  a  customs  station,  where 
the  dues  were  gathered  both  by  stationary  (Matt, 
ix.  9;  Mark  ii.  14;  Luke  v.  27)  and  by  itinerant 
(Matt  xvii.  24)  offi(«rs.  If  the  "  way  of  the  sea  '* 
was  the  great  road  from  Damascus  to  the  south 
(Ritter,  Jordirij  p.  271),  the  duties  may  have  been 
levied  not  only  on  the  fish  and  other  commerce  of 
the  lake,  but  on  the  caravans  of  merchandise  pass- 
ing to  Galilee  and  Judasa. 

The  only  interest  attaching  to  Capernaum  is  as 
the  residence  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  the 
scene  of  so  many  miracles  and  "gracious  words." 
At  Nazareth  He  was  "brought  up,"  but  Caper- 
naum was  emphatically  his  "own  city;"  it  was 
when  He  returned  thither  that  He  is  said  to  ha>'e 
been  "at  home"  (Mark  ii.  1;  such  it  the  force  of 
4p  oUy  —  A.  V.  "  in  the  house  " ).  Here  he  chose 
the  Kvangelist  Matthew  or  Levi  (Matt  ix.  9).  The 
brothers  Simon-Peter  and  Andrew  bekmged  to  Ca- 
pernaum (Miak  1.  29),  and  it  is  perhaps  aik>wal)le 
to  unagine  that  it  was  on  the  sea-beach  below  the 
kown  (for,  doubtless,  like  true  orientals,  these  two 
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a  The  ftct  of  a  Roman  having  built  the  synagogue 
•sriyaly  seeas  some  argument  agafaist  the  prosperity 
If  the  town. 


fishermen  kept  close  to  home),  while  Jesus  was 
"  walking  "  there,  before  "  great  multitudes  "  had 
learned  to  "  gather  together  unto  Him,"  that  they 
heard  the  quiet  call  which  was  to  make  thejn  for- 
sake all  and  follow  Hun  (Mark  i.  16, 17,  comp.  28). 
It  was  here  that  Christ  worked  the  miracle  on  the 
centurion's  servant  (Matt.  viii.  5;  Luke  \n.  1),  on 
Simon's  wife's  mother  (Matt.  viii.  14;  Mark  i.  30; 
Luke  iv.  38),  the  paralytic  (Matt.  ix.  1 ;  ftlark  ii. 
1 ;  Luke  v.  18),  and  the  man  afflicted  with  an  un- 
clean devU  (Mark  i.  23;  Luke  iv.  33).  The  son  of 
the  nobleman  (John  iv.  46)  was,  though  resident  at 
Capernaum,  healed  by  words  which  appear  to  have 
been  spoken  in  Cana  of  Galilee.  At  Capernaum 
occurred  the  incident  of  the  child  (Mark  ix.  33; 
Matt  xviii.  1;  comp.  xvii.  24);  and  in  the  syn* 
gogue  there  was  spoken  tlie  wonderfrd  discourse  of 
John  vi.  (see  verse  59). 

The  doom  which  our  Lord  pronounced  against 
Otpemaum  and  the  other  unbdieving  cities  of  the 
plain  of  Gennesaret  has  been  remarkably  fulfilled. 
In  the  present  day  no  ecclesiastical  tradition  even 
ventures  to  Ax  its  site;  and  the  contest  between 
the  Twvil  chums  of  the  two  most  probable  spots  ii 
one  of  the  hottest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
hopeless,  in  sacred  topography.  Fortunately  noth- 
ing hangs  on  the  decision.  The  spots  in  dispute 
are  (1.)  Kkan  Minyth,  a  mound  of  ruins  which 
takes  its  name  from  an  old  Ichan  hard  by.  This 
mound  is  situated  close  upon  the  seashore  at  the 
northwestern  extremity  of  the  plain  (now  el-Ghu- 
welr).  It  is  of  some  extent,  but  consisting  of  heaps 
only  with  no  visible  ruins.  These  are  south  of  the 
ruined  khan;  and  north  of  them,  close  to  the 
water-line  of  the  lake,  is  a  large  spring  surrounded 
by  vegetation  and  overshadowed  by  a  fig-tree  which 
gives  it  its  name  —  Mm  ct-Tin  (the  spring  of  the 
fig-tree).  Three  miles  south  is  another  large  spring 
called  the  "  Round  Fountain,"  whk^  is  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  lake,  to  which  it  sends  a  consider- 
able stream  with  fish. 

2.  Three  miles  north  of  Khan  JUinyeh  is  the 
other  claimant,  Teil  HAm^  —  ruins  ^  of  walls  and 
foundations  covering  a  space  of  "  half  a  mile  long 
by  a  qutfter  wide,"  on  a  point  of  the  shore  pro- 
jecting into  the  lake  and  backed  by  a  very  gently 
rising  ground.  Bather  more  than  three  miles  ftir- 
ther  is  the  point  at  which  the  Jordan  enters  the 
north  of  the  lake. 

The  arguments  ui  fiivor  of  Khan  Minyth  will 
be  found  hi  Robinson  u.  403-4,  iii.  344-358). 
They  are  chiefly  founded  on  Josephus's  accoimt  of 
his  visit  to  Cephamome,  which  l3r.  R.  would  iden< 
tify  with  the  mounds  near  the  khan,  and  on  the 
testimonies  of  successive  travellers  ftt>m  ArculAis  to 
Quaresmius,  whose  notices  Dr.  R.  interprets  — 
often,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  without  difficulty 
—  hi  reference  to  Khan  Minyeh.  The  fountain 
Caphamaum,  which  Josephus  elsewhere  mentions 
{B.  J.  iii.  10,  §  8)  ui  a  very  emphatic  manner  as  a 
chief  source  of  the  water  of  the  plain  of  Gennesa- 
ret and  as  aboundmg  with  fish.  Dr.  R.  bdieves  to 
be  the  Mm  ef-TYn.  But  the  "  Round  Fountain  " 
certainly  answers  better  to  Josephus's  account  than 
a  spring  so  close  to  the  shore  and  so  near  one  end 
of  the  district  as  is  Mm  ef-Tin.  The  claim  of 
Khan  Minyeh  is  also  strongly  opposed  by  a  latei 
traveller  (Bonar,  pp.  437-41).  Still  this  makes 
notUng  for  TtU  Ilibn, 


&  Vast  ruins  ...  no  ordinAiy  city  .  .  .  dtt  of  a 
town  (Bonar,  pp.  414,  41fiV. 
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The  ar^imentit  in  favor  of  TeU  ITthn  date  from 
about  1675.  They  are  urged  by  Dr.  Wilson.  The 
principal  one  is  Uie  name,  which  is  maintained  to 
be  a  relic  of  the  Hebrew  original  —  Caphar  having 
given  place  to  TtU.  Dr.  Wilson  also  ranges  Jo- 
sephus  on  bis  side  (Lnnth  of  the  BtbU^  ii.  139-149. 
See  also  Kitter,  Jordan^  pp.  SSS-G^O,  who  supports 
TtU  mm).  Khan  Minyeh,  ei-Tdbighah,  and 
TtU  Hum^  are  all,  without  doubt,  ancient  sites, 
but  the  conclusion  from  the  whole  of  the  endence 
is  irresistible:  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  of 
them  represents  Capernaum,  which  Chorazin,  or 
which  l^thsaida.  Those  anxious  to  inquire  further 
into  this  sulyect  may  consult  the  ori^als,  as  given 
above.  For  the  b^t  general  description  and  re- 
production of  the  district,  see  Stanley,  S.  <f  P. 
ch.  X.  G. 

*  The  later  travellers  in  Palestine  leave  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  spot  on  which  Capernaum  stood 
hardly  less  perplexed  than  it  was  before.  <*  The 
disputed  sites  of  the  cities  of  Gennesaret,**  says 
Dean  Stanley,  after  his  second  visit  to  the  East 
{Notices  of  Localities,  etc.,  p.  195),  "  must  still  re- 
main disputed.*'  Porter  {Handbook  of  Sytia,  ii. 
425)  accepts  Dr.  Robinson's  conclusion  in  &vor  of 
Klum  Minyehy  so  called  from  an  old  caravansarai 
near  a  heap  of  ruins,  on  the  northern  edge  of  Gen- 
nesaret.  'Ain  et^Tin  is  only  another  name  fcr 
the  same  place,  derived  from  a  fig-tree  which  over- 
hangs a  fountain  in  the  neighborhood.  Dr.  Thom- 
son {Lnnd  and  Book,  i.  542-548)  and  Mr.  Dixon 
{IMy  Land,  ii.  173,  London,  1865)  decide  for  TtU 
Htim,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  about  three  miles 
northeast  of  Khan  Minyeh.  The  claim  of  'Ain 
Afudawarah,  or  the  Round  Fountain,  near  the 
south  end  of  the  plain  of  Genncsaret,  and  so 
named  frt)m  being  "  enclosed  by  a  low  cireular  wall 
of  mason-work,**  has  for  some  time  past  been  kept 
in  abeyance;  but  Mr.  Tristram  {Land  of  Israel, 
p.  442,  London,  1865)  has  brought  it  forward  once 
more,  and  certainly  with  reasons  for  it  which  are 
not  without  weight.  He  speaks  with  greater  au- 
thority on  some  branches  of  the  argument  frt>m  his 
character  as  an  eminent  naturalist  Josephus  states 
{£.  J.  iii.  10,  §  8)  that  the  fountaui  of  Capernaum 
produced  the  Kopcuctvos,  a  fish  like  that  of  the  lake 
near  Alexandria.  Mr.  Tristram  now  mamtains 
that  neither  of  the  places  except  the  Round  Foun- 
tain frumishes  this  mark  of  identification.  **The 
rranarkable  siluroid,  the  catfish  or  conicine  {Kopwci- 
yof ),  abounds  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  Round 
Fountain  to  this  day.  .  .  .  We  obtained  specimens 
a  yard  long,  and  some  of  them  are  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  loose,  sandy  bottom  of  this 
fountain  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  this  singular  fish, 
which  buries  itself  in  the  sediment,  leaving  only 
its  feelers  exposed.  .  .  .  Here,  in  the  clear  shallow 
?rater,  it  may,  when  disturbed,  be  at  once  detected, 
swimmiing  in  numbers  along  the  bottom.  .  .  .  But 
it  is  not  found  at  Mm  ei'T\n,  where  the  fountain 
could  neither  supply  it  with  cover  nor  food;  nor 
could  we  discover  it  at  Mm  TAbighah  *'  (the  nearest 
fountain  to  Tell  Hunt,  though  distant  two  miles  to 
the  southward),  **  where  the  water  is  hot  and  brack- 
ish.*' Mr.  Tristram  thinks  it  worth  while  to  mra 
Uon  that  fever  is  very  prevalent  at  this  day  Bi^Ain 
Mudaw^rah  (the  Round  Fountain),  whereas  "the 
dry,  elevated,  rocky  ground  of  TeU  Uiim  *'  would  be 
comparatively  free  fV^om  it.  "  Peter's  wife's  mother 
lay  sick  of  a  fever "  at  Capernaum  (Mark  i.  30). 
For  other  details  of  his  able  argument  the  reader 
ti  referred  to  hiii  work  as  abox'e.    The  Abb^  Micbon 
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{Vie  dt  Jesus,  i.  220-24,  Paris,  1860)  who  Hm 
tra^'elled  in  Palestine,  holds  ui  like  maimer  tluit  tht 
Caphamauui  of  Josephus  {B,  ./.  iii.  10,  §  8)  ia 
identical  with  the  Hoimd  Fountain,  and  hence  that 
the  Capernaum  of  the  New  Testament  must  be  ' 
found  at  that  place.  So  Norton,  Trans,  of  the 
Gos/)els,  icUh  Notes,  ii.  55,  56.  On  the  other  hand 
the  luigUsh  explorers.  Captain  Wilson  and  his  as- 
sociates, are  reported  to  have  found  indications 
which  point  to  TtU  Hum  as  the  disputed  site. 
They  r^;ard  as  such  the  discovery  of  a  synagogue 
in  a  state  of  fine  preservation,  remarkable  for  its 
elegant  architecture,  and  belonging  in  all  probability 
to  an  age  earlier  than  that  of  Christ  {Athencemn, 
Feb.  24,  1866).  It  may  have  been  one  of  the  Gal- 
ilean synagogues  in  which  the  Saviour  himself 
taught  and  performed  some  of  his  mighty  works. 
It  is  c^lain  that  such  a  discovery  shows  that  an 
important  town  must  once  ha>'e  existed  on  this 
spot;  but  this  of  itself  would  not  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  town.  Mr.  Thnipp  ( Jowm. 
of  Class,  and  Sacr.  Philul.  ii.  290-308)  also  con- 
tends for  TeU  I  (Am  as  the  site  of  Capernaum :  Dr. 
Tregelles  {Und.  iii.  141-154)  presents  a  widdy  difTer- 
ent  view,  placing  Capernaum  close  by  Bethsaida 
(.lulias),  near  the  mouth  of  the  Upper  Jordan,  in 
the  BatViah,  which  (and  not  the  Ghuweir)  he  re- 
gards as  the  plain  of  Gennesaret  described  by  Jose- 
phus. 

It  may  be  added  in  regard  to  Khan  Minyeh  that 
the  recent  excavations  of  the  English  exploring  ex- 
pedition (see  Athenaum,  ^lareh  31,  1866)  have 
brought  to  light  nothing  there  except  some  frag- 
ments of  '*  masonry  and  pottery  of  oomparativdy 
modem  date.**  H. 

CATHAR  C^^; ,  from  a  root  s^pifying  **  to 
cover,'*  Ges.  p.  707),  one  of  the  numerous  words 
employed  in  the  Bible  to  denote  a  village  or  col- 
lection of  dwellings  smaller  than  a  city  (/r).  ^Ir. 
Stanley  proposes  to  render  it  by  *'  hamlet"  (S.  cf 
P.  App.  §  85),  to  distinguish  its  occurrences  from 
those  of  Chavvah,  Chatzer,  Benoteh,  and  other 
similar  words.  As  an  appellative  it  is  fomid  only 
three  times:  1  Chr.  xxrii.  25;  Cant.  viL  11,  and  1 
Sam.  vi.  18  (in  the  last  the  pointing  being  difier- 

ent,  Copher,  "^!^-);  but  in  neither  is  there  any- 
thing to  eiuible  us  to  fix  any  special  force  to  the 
word. 

In  names  of  places  it  occurs  in  CifErnAR-AM- 
MONAi,  CiiEPiiiUAir,  CAriiAH-SALAMA.  But  the 
number  of  places  compounded  therewith  mentioned 
in  the  Talmuds  shows  that  the  name  iiecame  a 
much  commoner  one  at  a  time  subsequent  to  the 
Biblical  history.  In  Arabic  Kefr  is  in  f^nequoit 
use  (see  the  lists  in  the  Index  to  Robinson,  ii.  and 
iiL).  To  us  its  chief  uiterest  arises  from  its  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  name  Capkrnaum,  i.  e.  Caphar- 
nsdium.  G.  . 

CATHAR-SAL'AMA  {XaupapaaXofid  i 
Alex.  Xttp^HUHrapofia'  Ca/)harsalama),  a  place 
{K^firi,  Joseph.  Anl.  xii.  10,  §  4)  at  which  a  battle 
was  fought  between  Judas  Maccabspus  and  Nicanor 
(1  Mace.  vii.  31 ).  From  the  fugitives  having  taken 
reflige  in  the  "  city  of  Daxid,"  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  near  Jerusalem.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
it  was  Siloam,  the  Arabic  name  of  which  in  Kefr- 
selicdn  f  Ewald  places  it  north  of  Ramla  on  tht 
Samaritan  boundary  (O'escA.  iv.  368,  note),  but  n€ 
certain  traces  of  it  seem  to  ha>*e  been  yet  fbund. 

G. 
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CAPHBN'ATHA  {Xcut>€Pa$<i:  CapheU1ha\ 
a  place  apparently  close  to  and  on  the  east  side  of 
Jerusalem,  which  was  repaired  by  Jonathan  Macca- 
tous  (L  ^lacc.  xii.  37).  The  name  is  derived  by 
Lightfoot  from  Cnphmoth^  the  Talmudic  word  for 
unripe  figs.  If  this  be  correct^  there  is  a  remark- 
able correspondence  between  the  name  C-aphcnatha 
and  those  of  Bethany  (house  of  dates),  Uethphage 
(house  of  figs)f  and  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  itsdf, 
on  which  the  three  were  situated  —  all  testifying  to 
the  ancient  fruiti^ess  of  the  place.  G. 

CAPHI'RA  iKcupupa',  [Vat.  Htipa;  Aid. 
Alex.  Kcubipa.']  tlnocadiei)^  1  Esdr.  v.  19.     [Che- 

PHlIlAllTj 

CAPHTOR  ("^'•^mS3:  KcaneaZoKia  [ex- 
cept in  Jer.]:  Cappadocia):  OAPHTORIM 
(D^nhlD?:  [in  Gen.,]  rwpeopitiiA,  [Alex.]  Xcut>- 
eopittn'j  \}n  1  Chr.,  Rom.  Vat.  omit;  Alex.  Xoup- 
^opitifi;  Comp.  Aid.]  Kap$opitiu;  [in  Deut.  Kair- 
xd^oKfs']  Cffphtorim,  Cappaaoces),  a  country 
thrice  mentioned  as  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Phi- 
listines (Deut.  ii.  23 ;  Jer.  xlvii.  4;  Am.  ix.  7),  who 
are  once  called  Caphtorim  (Deut.  ii.  23),  as  of  the 
same  race  as  the  Mizraite  people  of  that  name 
(Gen.  X.  14;  1  Chr.  i.  12).  The  position  of  the 
country,  since  it  was  peopled  by  Mizraites,  must  be 
supposed  to  be  in  Egypt  or  near  to  it  in  Africa,  for 
the  idea  of  the  southwest  of  Palestine  is  excluded 
by  the  migration  of  the  Philistines.    In  Jer.  it  is 

spoken  of  as  '^*^riT3  ^S,  and  has  therefore  been 

supposed  to  be  an  island.  "^S,  however,  has  a 
wider  signification;  commonly  it  is  any  maritime 
land,  whether  coast  or  island,  as  in  the  expression 

C^San  "^fS  (Gen.  X.  5),  by  which  the  northern 
coasts  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  seem 
to  be  hitended,  the  former,  in  part  at  least,  being 
certainly  ududed.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  Nile  is  spoken  of  as  a  sea  (S^)  by 
Nahura  in  the  description  of  No,  or  Thebes  (iii.  8). 
[No.]  It  is  also  possible  that  the  expression  in 
Jer.  merely  refers  to  the  maritime  pomtion  of  the 
Philistines  (comp.  £z.  xxv.  16),  and  that  Caphtor 
is  here  poetically  used  for  Caphtorim. 

The  writer  {Encydopmdia  Biitannica^  8th  ed., 
Effifptj  p.  419)  has  proposed  to  recognize  Caphtor 
in  tiie  ancient  Egyptian  name  of  Coptos.  This 
name,  if  literally  transcribed,  is  written  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics Kebtu,  Kebta,  and  Keb-Her,  probably  pro- 
nomiced  Kubt,  Kabt,  and  Kebt-Hor  (Brugsch, 
Geoffi'.  Jntchr.  Taf.  xxxviii.  no.  899,  900),  whence 

Coptic   Keqx,    K3nT0,    KenToo, 

K  SSTUJ,  Gr.  K6rros,  Arab.  La*,  Kuft  The 
similaiity  of  ranie  is  so  great  that  it  akme  might 
satisfy  us,  but  the  correspondence  of  AtytnrroSf  as 

if  Ala  yvwTOi,  to  '^'^;n*:p  ^S,  unless  ""S  refer  to 
the  Philistine  coast,  seems  conclusive.  We  must 
not  suppose,  however,  that  Caphtor  was  Coptos:  it 


«  The  conquest  of  the  Arim  does  not  seem  to  have 
oeen  complete  when  the  Israelite  eoterod  the  Prom- 
ised Land,  for  they  are  meottooed  after  the  ''  flra  lords 
9f  th«  I'bilUdnes''  In  Josh.  (xUI.  8).  The  expremioo 
dMrafora  hi  Dout.  U.  23,  '*  And  the  AvUn  who  dwelt  lo 

rlUages  (Z^'^^^PS,  wrongly  made  a  proper  name  In 
*•  A.  v.,  aixi  Id  the  LXX.,  wbeie  the  in.  ploxal 
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must  rather  be  compared  to  the  Coptite  nomc,  prob- 
ably in  primitive  ages  of  greater  extent  than  under 
the  Ptolemies,  for  the  numljer  of  nomes  was  in  the 
course  of  time  greatly  increased.  The  Caphtorim 
stand  last  in  the  list  of  the  Mizraite  peoples  in  Gen. 
and  Chr.,  probably  as  dwellers  in  Upper  I'^gypt,  the 
names  next  before  them  being  of  Egyptian,  aiui  the 
earliest  names  of  Libyan  peoples  [EciViT].  It  is 
not  necessary  to  discuss  other  identifications  that 
have  been  proposed.  The  chief  are  Cappadocia, 
Cyprus,  and  Crete,  of  which  the  Ust  alone,  frx>uj 
the  evident  connection  of  the  Philistines  with  Crete, 
woidd  have  any  probability  in  the  absence  of  more 
definite  endoice.  There  would,  however,  lie  great 
ditficulty  in  the  way  of  the  supposition  that  in  the 
earliest  times  a  nation  or  tribe  removed  from  an 
island  to  the  mainland. 

The  migration  of  the  Philistines  is  mentioned  or 
alluded  to  in  all  the  passages  speaking  of  Caphtor 
or  the  C^aphtorim.  It  thus  appears  to  have  been 
an  e\-ent  of  great  importance,  and  this  supposition 
receives  support  frY>m  the  statement  in  Amos.  In 
the  lists  of  Gen.  and  Chr.,  as  the  text  now  stands, 
the  Philistines  are  said  to  have  come  foHh  ftt>m 
the  Casluhim  —  "  the  Casluhiro,  whence  came  forth 
the  Philistines,  and  the  Caphtorim,**  —  whoie  the 
Hebrew  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  the  Philistines 
and  Caphtorim  both  came  from  the  Casluhim. 
Here  there  seems  to  have  been  a  transposition,  for 
the  other  passages  are  as  explicit,  or  more  so,  and 
their  form  does  not  admit  of  this  expUnation.  The 
period  of  the  migration  must  have  been  very  re- 
mote, since  the  Philistines  ^  were  aheady  established 
in  Palestine  in  Abraham's  time  (Gen.  xxi.  32,  34). 
The  evidence  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  which 
is  indirect,  tends  to  the  same  conclusion,  but  takes 
us  yet  ftulher  back  in  time.  It  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  the  Philistines  and  kindred  nations  were  cog- 
nate to  the  Egyptians,  but  so  dififerent  from  them 
in  manners  that  they  must  have  separated  before 
the  character  and  institutions  of  the  latter  had  at- 
tained that  development  in  which  they  continued 
throughout  the  period  to  which  their  monuments 
belong.  We  find  from  the  sculptures  of  Hameses 
(H.  at  Medeenet  Haboo,  that  the  Egyptians  about 
1290  H.  c.  were  at  war  with  the  Philistines,  the 
Tok-karu,  and  the  Shayratana  of  the  Sea,  and  that 
other  Shayratana  sened  them  as  mercenaries.  The 
Philistines  and  Tok-karu  were  physically  cognate, 
and  had  the  same  distinctive  dress;  the  Tok-karu 
and  Shayratana  were  also  physically  cognate,  and 
fought  together  in  the  same  ships.  There  is  reason 
to  belio-e  that  the  Tok-karu  are  the  Carians,  and 
the  Sha}Tatana  cannot  be  doubted  to  be  the  Chere- 
thim  of  the  Bible  and  the  earlier  Cretans  of  the 
(x  reeks,  inhabiting  Crete,  and  probably  the  coast  of 
Palestine  also  {hJnc.  Biit,  art.  Kgypt^  p.  462).  All 
bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Eg}*ptians  than 
does  any  other  group  of  foreign  peoples  represented 
in  their  sculptures.  This  evidence  points  therefore 
to  the  spn;ad  of  a  seafaring  race  cognate  to  the 
Egyptians  at  a  very  remote  time.  Their  origin  is 
not  alone  spoken  of  in  the  record  of  tho  migration 
of  the  Philistines,  but  in   the  tradition  of  the 


n^'^^^^n  has  become,  through  the  provious  change 

of  n  to  1,  *Knfi^\  even  to  Aznh  (Qam),  Caphtorim 
whooame  forth  from  Caphtor  destroyed  them  and  dwelt 
In  their  vtead,"  majr  mean  that  a  part  of  the  Avim 
alone  perished. 
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Pbcenicians  that  they  came  from  the  Erjthnean 
Sea  [Akabia],  and  we  must  look  for  the  primeral 
Beat  of  the  whole  race  on  the  coasts  of  Arabia  and 
Africa,  where  all  ancient  authorities  lead  us  mainly 
to  place  the  Cushites  and  the  Ethiopians.  [Cush.] 
The  difference  of  the  Philistines  from  the  Egjfptians 
in  dress  and  manners  is,  as  we  have  seen,  evident 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  From  tlie  Bible  we 
learn  that  their  laws  and  religion  were  likewise  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Egypt,  and  we  may  therefore 
consider  our  previous  supposition  as  to  the  time  of 
the  separation  of  the  peoples  to  which  they  bebng 
to  be  positively  true  in  their  particular  case.  It  is 
probable  that  they  left  Caphtor  not  long  after  the 
first  arri\'al  of  the  Mizraite  tribes,  white  they  had 
not  yet  attained  that  attachment  to  the  soil  that 
afterwards  so  eminently  characterized  the  descend- 
ants of  those  which  formed  the  Egyptian  nation. 
The  words  of  the  prophet  Amos  seem  to  indicate  a 
delivenmoe  of  the  Philistines  from  bondage.   *^  [Are] 

ye  not  as  children  of  Ethiopians  {U^\^  ^3)  unto 
me,  [0]  children  of  Israel?  hath  the  Lord  said. 
Have  not  1  caused  Israel  to  go  up  out  of  the  land 
of  E^-pt,  and  the  Philistines  fix>m  Caphtor,  and 
Aram  from  Kir?  "  (Am.  ix.  7).  The  mention  of 
the  Ethiopians  is  worthy  of  note:  here  they  are 
perhaps  spoken  of  as  a  degraded  people.  The  in- 
tention appears  to  be  to  show  that  Israel  was  not 
the  only  nation  which  had  been  providentially  led 
from  one  country  to  another  where  it  might  settle, 
and  the  interposition  would  seem  to  unply  oppres- 
sion preceding  the  migration.  It  may  be  renoarked 
that  Manetho  speaks  of  a  revolt  and  return  to 
allegianoe  of  the  Libyans,  probably  the  Lehabim, 
or  Lubim,  from  whose  name  Libya,  Ac.,  certainly 
came,  in  the  reign  of  the  first  king  of  the  third 
dynasty,  Necheruph^  or  Necheruchis,  in  the  earliest 
age  of  Egyptian  history,  b.  c.  cir.  2600  (Cory,  Anc. 
Frag.  2d  ed.  pp.  100,  101).  R.  S.  P. 

CAPHTHORIM  (D^-jh??  :  Vat.  omits; 
Alex.  Xcupopttm  ;  [Comp.  Aid.  KodiOopicO* :] 
Caphtorim).  1  Chr.  i.  12.    [Caphtor.] 

OAPHTORIMS  (D'*"!h3?r  ot  Kowirrf- 
SoKCf :  Cofpadiicet).     Deut  ii.  23.     [Caphtor.] 

OAPPADO'CIA  (KomraJoicra).  This  eastern 
district  of  Asia  Minor  is  interesting  in  reference  to 
New  Testament  history  only  from  the  mention  of 
its  Jewish  residents  among  the  hearers  of  St  Peter's 
first  sermon  (Acts  ii.  9),  and  its  Christian  residents 
among  the  readers  of  St.  Peter's  first  Epistle  (1 
Pet.  i.  1).  The  Jewish  community  in  this  region, 
doubtless,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Christian :  and 
the  former  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  first  in- 
troduction of  Jewish  colonists  into  Asia  Minor  by 
Seleucus  (Joseph.  AnL  xii.  3,  §  4).  The  Roman 
period,  through  the  growth  <^  large  cities  and  the 
construction  of  roads,  would  afibrd  increased  facili- 
ties for  the  spread  both  of  Judaism  and  Christianity. 
It  should  be  observed  that  Cappadoda  was  easily 
approached  fi!t>m  the  direction  of  Palestine  and 
Syria,  by  means  of  the  pass  called  the  Cilician 
Gates,  which  led  up  through  the  Taurus  from  the 
low  coast  of  Cilicia,  and  that  it  was  connected,  at 
least  under  the  later  Emperors,  by  good  roads  with 
the  district  beyond  the  Euphrates. 

The  range  of  Mount  Taurus  and  the  upper  course 
of  the  Euphrates  may  safdy  be  mentioned,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  as  natural  boundaries  of  Cappadocia  on 
the  south  and  east.  Its  geographical  limits  on  the 
west  and  north  were  variable.     In  early  times  the 
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name  reached  as  far  northwards  as  the  Euxine  Sea- 
The  r^on  of  Cappadocia,  newed  in  this  extent, 
constituted  two  satrapies  under  the  Persians,  and 
afterwards  two  independent  monarchies.  One  was 
Cappadocia  on  the  Pontns,  the  other  Cappadocia 
near  the  Taurus.  Here  we  have  the  germ  of  the 
two  Roman  provinces  of  Pontus  and  Cappadocia. 
[PoNTUs.]  Several  of  the  monarchs  who  reigned 
in  Cappadocia  Proper  bore  the  name  of  Ariarathes. 
One  oif  them  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  xv.  22.  The 
last  of  these  monarchs  was  called  Archelaus  (see 
Joseph.  AnL  xvi.  4,  §  6).  He  was  treacherously 
treated  by  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  who  reduced  his 
kingdom  to  a  province  A.  d.  17.  This  is  the 
position  in  which  the  country  stood  during  the 
time  of  St.  Peter's  apostolic  work. 

Cappadocia  is  an  devated  table-land  intersected 
by  mountain-chains.  It  seems  always  to  hare  been 
deficient  in  wood ;  but  it  was  a  good  grain  country, 
and  it  was  particularly  &mous  for  grazing.  Its 
Roman  metropolis,  afterwards  both  the  birUiplace 
and  episcopal  see  of  St  Basil,  was  Ca^sarea  (now 
Kaisaiiyeh\  formerly  Mazaca,  situated  near  Mount 
Ai^us,  the  highest  mountain  in  Asia  Minor. 
Some  of  its  other  ciUes  were  equally  celebrated  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  especially  Nyssa,  Nazianzua, 
Samosata  and  Tyana.  The  native  Cappadociaus 
seem  originally  to  hare  belonged  to  Uie  Syrian 
stock:  and  since  Ptolemy  (t.  6)  places  the  cities  of 
Iconium  and  Derbe  vnthin  the  liniita  of  this  region, 
we  may  possibly  obtain  from  this  circumstance  some 
light  on  "  the  q)eech  of  Lycaonia,"  Acts  xir.  11. 
[Lycaonia.]  The  best  description  of  these  parts 
of  Asia  Minor  will  be  found  in  Hamilton's  Rt^ 
$earcht»y  and  Texier's  Atie  Mineure.      J.  S.  H. 

CAPTAIN.  (1.)  As  a  purely  military  title, 
Captain  answers  to  ^W  in  the  Hebrew  army,  and 
YiAf af>xof  (tribmut9)  in  the  Roman.  [Army.] 
The  "  captain  of  the  guard  "  (ffrparoirtiJioxvs) 
in  Acts  xxviil.  16,  is  also  spoken  of  under  Army 

[p.  164].  (2.)  rVi;,  which  is  occasionaDy  ren- 
dered captain^  applies  sometimes  to  a  military  (Josh. 
X.  24;  Jndg.  xL  6, 11;  Is.  xxiL  3;  Dan.  xi.  18), 
sometimes  to  a  civil  command  (e.  g.  Is.  i.  10,  iii. 
6):  its  radical  sense  is  division,  and  hence  dtddon 
without  reference  to  the  means  empbyed :  the  term 

illustrates  the  double  office  of  the  l^rtT.  (3.)  The 
"  captain  of  the  temple "  {ffrpvnfyhs  tov  Itpov) 
mentioned  by  St  Luke  (xxiL  4;  Acts  iv.  1,  v.  24) 
in  connection  with  the  priests,  was  not  a  military 
officer,  but  'superintended  the  guard  of  priests  and 
Lenttt,  who  kept  watch  by  night  in  the  Temple. 
The  office  appears  to  have  existed  fhxn  an  early 
date;  the  "  priests  that  kept  the  door"  (2  K.  xii. 
9,  xxT.  18)  axe  described  by  Joeephus  {AtiL  x.  8,  § 
5)  as  rohs  ^vXdffffotnas  rh  Up6¥  ^yffjL6yas'  a 
notice  occurs  ui  2  Mace  iii.  4  of  a  irpoardrTis  rod 
Upov'i  this  ofllcer  is  styled  arpanryis  by  Jos^hus 
{AnL  XX.  6,  §  2;  B,  J.  vi.  6,  §  -3);  and  in  the 

Mishna  (Middoth,  i.  §  2)  H^Tl  171  U/^'S,  "  Uie 
captain  of  the  mountain  of  the  Temple; "  his  duty, 
as  described  in  the  place  last  quoted,  was  to  vint 
the  posts  during  the  night,  and  see  that  the  sentries 
were  doing  their  duty.  (4.)  The  term  kpxny^s, 
rendered  ^^  captain  "  (Heb.  ii.  10),  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  a  mifitary  office.  W.  L.  B. 

•  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  GUARD.  TiUa 
of  the  officer  (A.  T.)  to  whose  custody  Paul  and 
other  prisoners  were  committed  at  Rome  (AeU 
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sxviii.  16),  where  a  stricter  translation  would  be 
Pnetorian  prefect  or  commander  of  the  Pnetorian 
oamp.  See  VVieseler's  Chivnol.  dtt  apoatoL  ZeitalL 
p.  86.  The  force  of  the  article  in  that  phice  (r^ 
orparowtiipxp)  opens  an  interesting  question. 
The  conimandof  the  praetorian  guard  was  originally 
divided  between  two  prefects,  but  during  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  Burrus  or  Burrhus  Afranius,  a  distin- 
guished Roman  general,  was  appointed  sole  jmeftc- 
tus  praiorioy  and  retained  this  office  as  late  cer- 
tainly as  the  beginning  of  A.  d.  62.  On  his  death 
the  command  was  committed  again  to  two  prefects, 
as  it  had  been  at  first,  and  this  continued  to  be  the 
arrangement  until  a  late  period  of  the  empire.  The 
time  of  Paul's  arrival  at  Uome  could  not  have  been 
fitr  from  a.  d.  62,  as  admits  of  being  shown  by  an 
independent  calculation.  Wieseler  supposes  r^ 
ffrpaTortidpxy  to  refer  to  this  Burrus,  as  sole 
prefect  at  that  time,  and  he  urges  the  expression 
as  a  reason  for  assigning  the  apostle's  arrival  to  a. 
D.  62,  or  the  year  preceding.  So  also  Anger,  De 
Umpoftun  in  Actu  AposL  rathnej  p.  100,  and  I^ew- 
in.  Fasti  8acri,  p.  325.  It  is  very  possible  that  this 
view  is  the  correct  one.  It  would  ftimish  a  striking 
coincidence  between  Luke's  narrative  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  times.  Vet,  in  speaking  of  the  prsetorian 
tnttfect,  the  writer  of  the  Acts  may  ha>'e  meant  the 
one  who  acted  in  this  particiUar  case,  the  one  who 
took  into  his  charge  the  prisoners  whom  the  cen- 
turion transferred  to  him,  whether  he  was  sole 
perfect  or  had  a  colleague  with  him ;  comp.  xxiv. 
23.  De  Wette  assents  to  Meyer  in  this  explanation 
of  the  article.  The  expression,  as  so  understood, 
does  not  affirm  that  there  was  but  one  prefect,  or 
deny  it. 

But  if  the  words  6  iKarSpTopxos  .  .  .  ry  arpa- 
rowMpXp  (Acts  xxviii.  16)  are  not  genuine,"  this 
question  concerning  r<v  Ms  away,  so  far  as  it 
depends  on  Luke's  authority.  At  the  same  time 
the  words  (if  added  to  the  text)  express  what  was 
unquestionably  true,  according  to  the  Roman  usage 
(see  Plin.  J-^pitt.  x.  65);  but  of  course  we  have 
then  the  testimony  only  of  some  glossator  who  (if 
we  may  conjectiu^  a  motive),  knowmg  what  the 
rule  was,  apprises  the  reader  of  its  obsenrance  as  to 
the  other  prisor.ers,  because  he  would  represent  Paul 
in  being  "suflered  to  dwell  by  himself"  as  ex- 
•mpted  from  the  rule,  or  if  at  first  sultjected  to  the 


«  •  For  h  iKaT6vTapxo^  .  .  .  t^  W  IlaiJAy  flircrpain}, 
lAchmann^  TiMhendorf,  and  Tregelles  read  simply 
iwrrpdmi  rtf  TlavAy.  The  words  in  question,  corre- 
tponding  to  "  the  centurioa  delivered  the  prisoners  to 
the  captain  of  the  gu&rd,  but "  of  the  A.  V.,  were  also 
rq}ected  as  a  gloss  by  Mill  and  Bengel,  and  marked  as 
▼eiy  doubtful  by  Griesboeh.  Though  found  in  a  gnat 
minority  of  the  manuscripts,  they  are  wanting  in  all 
of  the  oldest  and  best  class  which  contain  the  passage, 
namely,  the  SinaiUc,  Vatkan,  Alexandrine,  and  a  very 
valuable  St.  Petersburg  palimpsest  of  the  fifth  century  ; 
also  In  the  tioo  best  cursive  MS3.  (loti,  13),  another  very 
good  one  (40),  and  one  or  two  more.  (The  MSd.  CDK 
are  unfortunately  mutilated  here.)  They  are  likewise 
absent  from  the  oldest  and  best  of  the  anolent  ver- 
•tons  (Pesblto  Syriac,  0>ptic,  Vulgate,  Armenian,  and 
the  iBthiopfc)  in  T.  P.  Piatt's  edition),  and  Chrysos- 
tom  Ignores  them  both  in  his  text  and  commentarjr. 
The  earliest  witness  for  them  appears  to  be  the  later 
Syriae  version,  as  revised  by  Thomas  of  Uariiel  a.  d. 
616,  which  has  them  marked  with  an  asterislc,  indi- 
cating that  they  did  not  originally  belong  to  it.  (The 
^thiopic  of  the  Polyglott  Is  here  of  no  authority.) 
The  oldest  Greek  M3.  whkh  has  them  (L)  is  not  earlier 
tLao  a»  middle  of  the  ninth  eentury ;  the  oldest  Greek 
25 
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sune  custody  (which  no  doubt  was  the  fact),  as  after- 
wards treateid  with  special  indulgence.  —  "  Captain 
of  the  guard  "  in  Gen.  xxxix.  1,  xl.  3,  4,  Ac.  prob- 
ably should  be  *^  captain  *'  or  "  officer  of  the  exeou- 
tioners."     [Joseph;  Potiphar.J  H. 

CAPTIVITIES  OF  THE  JEWS.  The 
bondage  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  and  their  subjugatton 
at  different  times  by  the  Philistines  and  other  na- 
tions, are  sometimes  mcluded  under  the  above  title; 
and  the  Jews  them8el\'e8,  perhaps  with  reference  to 
Daniel's  vision  (ch.  vii.),  reckon  their  national  cap- 
tivities as  four  —  the  Babylonian,  Median,  Grecian, 
and  Roman  (Eisenmenger,  Entdecktts  JmltntJiwn, 
vol.  i.  p.  748).  But  the  present  article  is  confined 
to  the  forcible  deportation  of  the  Jews  from  their 
native  bnd,  and  their  forcible  detention,  under  the 
Assyrian  or  Babylonian  kings. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  invaded  by  three  or 
four  successive  kings  of  Ass}Tia.  Pul  or  Sardana- 
palus,  according  to  Uawlinson  ( Outline  of  Assyrian 
History^  p.  14,  but  compare  Rawl.  Herodotus^  vol. 
i.  p.  466),  imposed  a  tribute,  n.  c.  771  (or  762 
Rawi.)  upon  Menahem  (1  Chr.  v.  23,  and  2  K.  xv.  " 
19).  Tigbith-Pileser  carried  away  u.  c.  740  the 
trans-Jordanio  tribes  (1  Chr.  v.  26)  and  the  inhab 
itants  of  Galilee  (2  K.  xv.  29,  compare  Is.  ix.  1),  to 
Assyria.  Shalmaneser  twice  in\'aded  (2  K.  xvii.  3, 
5)  the  kingdom  which  remained  to  Hosliea.  took 
Samaria  n.  c.  721  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  and 
carried  Israel  away  into  Assyria.  In  an  inscription 
interpreted  by  Rawlinson  (//efoefoftw,  vol.  i.  p:  472), 
the  capture  of  Samaria  is  claimed  by  King  Sargon 
(Is.  XX.  1)  as  his  own  achievement  The  cities  of 
Samaria  were  occupied  by  people  sent  from  Babylon, 
(Juthah,  Ava,  Ilamath,  and  Sepharvaim :  and  Halah, 
Habor,  Hara,  and  the  river  of  Gozan  became  the 
seats  of  the  ^ed  Israelites. 

Sennacherib  b.  c.  713  is  stated  (Rawl.  Outline^ 
p.  24,  but  compare  Demetrius  ap.  Clem.  Alexand. 
StromeUOj  i.  21,  incorrectly  quoted  as  confirming 
the  statement)  to  have  carried  into  AssvTia  200,000 
captives  from  the  Jewish  cities  which  he  took  (2  K. 
xviii.  13).  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  first  half  of  hu 
reign,  b.  c.  606-562,  repeatedly  invaded  Judna, 
besieged  Jerusalem,  carried  away  the  inhabitants  to 
Babylon,  and  destroyed  the  city  and  Temple.  Two 
distinct  deportations  are  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxiv. 
14  (including  10,000  persons)  and  xxv.  11.     One 

&ther  cited  for  them  (CBcumenlns)  flourished  at  the  end 
of  the  tenth.  This  concurrence  of  all  the  oldest  and 
most  independent  authorities  in  the  omission  of  words 
which  might  so  easily  creep  m  fhtm  a  margiual  glom, 
seems  irreconcilable  with  the  suppnniUon  of  their  gpu* 
uineneflB.  They  are,  however,  defended  by  Bome- 
mann,  De  Wette,  Bleyw,  and  Alford,  who  would  ex. 
plain  their  omission  by  the  homaoUleuton  in  uar^r- 
rapx^t  •  •  •  9Tp&TOirf5dpx9'  This  is  unmtis&o- 
tory,  (1)  because  the  homaoteleuton  is  so  imperfect  that 
it  was  not  likely  to  cause  any  error ;  (2)  because  it  would 
only  occasion  the  loss  of  the  words  foUowing  iKaT6y 
Topxoi ;  (8)  because  it  does  not  appear  how  or  why  It 
should  aflisct  ait  our  oldest  and  best  authorities  (In- 
cluding the  versions  used  by  all  the  principal  churches) 
and  leave  hardly  a  trace  of  its  inHuence  on  the  great 
mass  of  modem  manuscripts.  Alford,  it  Hhould  be 
noticed,  in  his/oMrM  edition  (1861)  brackets  the  words 
ss  doubtful.  The  critical  schoUr  may  find  it  instruct*! 
ive  to  compare  other  examples  of  glossairial  additions 
in  the  Received  Text  and  the  mass  of  later  manu- 
scripts of  the  Acts,  in  opposition  to  the  most  ancient 
authorities  :  see  Acts  U.  30,  81 ;  vUi.  87  ;  xUi.  42 ;  xv. 
18,  24,  84 ;  xriU.  21 ;  xxi.  8,  25 ;  zxiU.  9  ;.xxiv.  6-8, 
22,  28,  26 ;  xxv.  16;  zxvUI.  29,  etc  A 
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in  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  20.  Three  in  Jer.  lii.  28,  29,  in- 
doding  4600  persons,  and  one  in  Dan.  i.  3.  The 
two  princiiMd  deportations  were,  (1)  that  which  took 
place  B.  c.  598,  when  Jehoiachin  with  all  the 
nobles,  soldiers,  and  artificers  were  carried  away; 
and  (2)  that  which  followed  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  and  the  capture  of  Zedekiah  b.  c.  588.  The 
Uiree  which  Jeremiah  mentions  may  have  been  the 
contributions  of  a  particular  class  or  district  to  the 
general  captivity ;  or  they  may  have  taken  place, 
under  the  orders  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  befcre  or  after 
the  two  principal  deportations,  llie  captivity  of 
certain  selected  chil^en,  b.  c.  607,  mentioned  by 
Daniel,  who  was  one  of  them,  may  have  occiured 
when  Nebucliadnezzar  was  colleague  or  lieutenant 
of  his  father  Nabopolassar,  a  year  before  he  reigned 
afene.  The  70  years  of  captivity  predicted  by 
Jeremiah  (xxv.  12)  arc  dated  by  Prideaux  from 
B.  c.  606  (see  Connectioriy  anno  606;  and  comp. 
DarisoB,  On  Projihecy^  I^ect  vi.  pt.  1).  If  a  sym- 
bolical interpretation  were  required,  it  would  be 
more  difficult  to  regard  (with  Winer  and  Rosen- 
miiller)  these  70  years  as  an  indefinite  period  desig- 
nated arbitrarily  by  a  sacred  number,  than  to  be- 
Beve  with  St.  Augustine  {Enarratio  in  P«.  cxxri. 
1)  that  they  are  a  symbol  of  **all  time."  The 
captivity  of  Ilzekiel  dates  from  b.  c.  598,  when 
that  prophet,  like  Mordecai  the  uncle  of  Esther 
(ii.  6),  accompanied  Jehoiachin. 

We  know  nothing,  except  by  inference  from  tlie 
book. of  Tobit,  of  the  religious  or  social  state  of  the 
laraelitish  exiles  in  Assyria.  Doubtless  the  con- 
stant policy  of  17  successive  kings  had  eflectually 
estranged  the  people  from  that  religion  which  cen- 
ttered  in  the  Temple,  and  had  reduced  the  number 
•of  fiiithful  men  below  the  7000  who  were  revealed 
for  the  consolation  of  £l\jah  Some  priests  at  least 
were  among  them  (2  K.  x\ii.  28),  though  it  is  not 
•certain  that  these  were  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (1  K. 
ziL  31).  The  people  had  been  nurtured  ibr  250 
years  in  idolatry  in  thdr  own  land,  where  they  de- 
.parted  not  (2  K.  xvii.  22)  from  the  sins  of  Jeroboam, 
notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  the  Temple,  and 
the- succession  of  inspired  prophets  (2  K.  xvii.  13) 
among  them.  Depri>'ed  of  these  checks  on  their 
.natural  inclinations  (2  K.  xvii.  15),  torn  from  their 
native  soil,  destitute  of  a  hereditary  king,  they 
jBTobobly  became  more  and  more  closely  assimilated 
to  -their  hotthen  neighbors  in  Media.  And  when, 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  they  were 
Joined  b.  c.  598  by  the  first  exiles  from  Jerusalem, 
•fery  few  families  probably  retained  sufficient  faith 
in  the  God  of  their  &therB  to  appreciate  and  follow 
the  instniction  of  luddel.  But  wheUnr  they  were 
many  or  few,  their  genealogies  were  probably  lost, 
aii^on  of  them  with  the  Jews  took  place,  Israel 
ceasing  to  envy  Judah  (Is.  xi.  13);  and  Ezekiel 
jnay  have  seen  his  own  symbolical  prophecy  (xxxvii. 
15-19)  partly  fulfilled. 

The  captive  Jews  were  probably  prostrated  at 
ifint  by  their  great  calamity,  till  the  glorious  vision 
•of  Ezekiel  in  the  5th  year  of  the  Captirity  revix'ed 
•ndTeunited  them.  The  wishes  of  their  conqueror 
'Were  satisfied  when  he  had  displayed  his  power  by 
iransporting  them  into  another  land,  and  gratified 
Ilia  pride  by  inscribing  on  the  walls  of  the  royal 
palace  his  rictorious  progress  and  the  number  of  bis 
captives.  He  could  not  have  designed  to  increase 
:the  population  of  Babylon,  for  he  sent  Babylonian 
cokniists  into  Sanuiria.  One  political  end  certainly 
«wa8  attahied  — the  more  easy  government  of  a 
rpeople  separated  from  local  traditions  and  associ- 
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ations  (see  Geeenius  on  Is.  xxxvi.  16,  and  compara 
Gen.  xl\ii.  21 ).  It  was  also  a  great  ad^intage  (o 
the  Assyrian  king  to  remove  from  the  liigyptian 
border  of  his  empire  a  people  who  were  notoriously 
well-afiected  towards  Egypt.  The  capti\'e8  were 
treated  not  as  slaves  but  as  colonists.  Tliere  was 
nothing  to  hinder  a  Jew  from  rising  to  the  highest 
eminence  in  the  state  (Dan.  ii.  48),  or  hokling  the 
most  confidential  office  near  the  person  of  the  king 
(Neh.  i.  11 ;  Tob.  L  13,  22).  ITie  adrice  of  Jere- 
miah (xxix.  5,  Ac.)  was  generally  followed.  The 
exiles  increased  in  numbers  and  in  wealth.  They 
obsened  the  Mosaic  law  (Esth.  iii.  8;  lob.  xiv.  9). 
'Hiey  kept  up  distinctions  of  rank  among  themsel^'efl 
(Ez.  XX.  1).  And  though  the  assertion  in  the  Tal- 
nmd  be  unsupported  by  proof  that  they  assigned 
thus  early  to  one  of  their  countrymen  the  title  of 
Head  of  the  Captirity  (or,  captain  of  the  people,  2 
Esdr.  V.  16),  it  is  certxun  that  they  at  least  pre- 
8er\ed  their  genealogical  tables,  and  were  at  no  loss 
to  tell  who  was  the  rightful  heir  to  Darid's  tlironc. 
They  had  neither  place  nor  time  of  national  gather- 
ing, no  Temple;  and  theyofifered  no  sacrifice.  But 
the  rite  of  circumcision  and  their  laws  respecting 
food,  ^.  were  observed ;  their  priests  were  with 
them  (Jer.  xxix.  1);  and  possibly  the  practice  of 
erecting  synagogues  in  e\-ery  city  (Acts  xv.  21)  was 
begun  by  the  Jews  in  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

llie  Captivity  is  not  without  contemporaneous 
literature.  In  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit, 
which  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  mixture  of  po- 
etical fiction  wiUi  historical  facts  recorded  by  a 
contemporary,  we  have  a  picture  of  the  inner  life 
of  a  family  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  among  the 
captives  whom  Shalmaneser  brought  to  Ninevdi. 
The  apocrj-phal  book  of  Baruch  seems,  in  Mr. 
I^yard*s  opbiion,  to  have  been  written  by  one 
whose  eyes,  like  those  of  Ezekiel,  were  familiar 
with  the  gigantic  forms  of  Assyrian  sculpture. 
Several  of  the  Psalms  appear  to  express  the  senti- 
ments of  Jews  who  were  either  partakers  or  wit- 
nesses of  the  Assyrian  captivity.  Ewald  assigns 
to  this  period  Ps.  xlii.,  xliii.,  Ixxxiv.,  xvii.,  xvi., 
xlix.,  xxiL,  XXV.,  xxxviii.,  hxxviii.,  xL,  Ixix.,  cix.,  Ii., 
kxi.,  XXV.,  xxxiv.,  Ixxxii.,  xiv.,  cxx.,  cxxi.,  cxxiiL, 
cxxx.,  cxxxi.  And  in  Ps.  bcxx.  we  seem  to  have 
the  words  of  an  Israelite,  dwelling  perhaps  in  Ju- 
daea (2  Chr.  XV.  9,  xxxi.  6),  who  had  seen  tlie 
dqMUture  of  his  countrymen  to  Assyria:  and  in  Pik 
cxxxrii.  an  outpouring  of  the  first  intense  feelings 
of  a  Jewish  exile  in  Babylon.  But  it  is  ttom  the 
three  great  prophets,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel, 
that  we  learn  most  of  the  condition  of  the  chiklren 
of  the  captirity.  The  distant  warnings  of  Jere- 
miah, advising  and  cheering  them,  followed  them 
into  Assyria.  There,  for  a  few  years,  th^y  had  no 
prophetic  guide;  till  suddenly  the  vision  of  Ezekiel 
at  Chebar  (in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Nineveh, 
according  to  Layard,  or,  according  to  others,  near 
Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates)  assured  them  that 
the  glory  which  filled  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was 
not  hopelessly  withdrawn  from  the  outcast  people 
of  God.  As  Jeremiah  warned  them  of  coming 
woe,  so  Ezekiel  taught  them  how  to  bear  that  which 
was  come  upon  them.  And  when  he  died,  after 
passing  at  kast  27  years  (Ez.  xxix.  17)  in  captirity, 
Daniel  sunrived  even  beyond  the  Return;  and 
though  his  high  station  and  ascetic  life  probably 
secluded  him  fh>m  frequent  familiar  intercourse  with 
his  people,  he  filled  the  place  of  chief  interpreter  of 
God*s  will  to  Israel,  and  gave  the  most  conspicaoDi 
example  of  devotion  and  obedience  to  His  laws. 
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The  BabyloDian  captivitj  was  brought  to  a  cloee 
by  the  decree  (Ezr.  i.  2)  of  Cyrus  b.  c.  536,  and 
the  return  of  a  portion  of  the  nation  under  Sheah- 
bazzar  or  Zerubbabd  b.  c.  635,  ICzra  b.  c.  458,  and 
Nehemiah  b.  c.  445.  The  number  who  returned 
upon  the  decree  of  b.  c.  536  (which  was  possibly 
burned  by  Daniel,  Mihiian,  UUi.  of  Jtws^  ii.  8} 
was  42,360,  besides  servants.  Among  them  about 
80,000  are  specified  (compare  Kzr.  ii.  and  NelL 
vii.)  as  belonging  to  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Bei^amin, 
and  l^n.  It  has  been  inferred  (Prideaux,  anno 
536)  that  the  remaining  12,000  belonged  to  the 
tribes  of  Israel  (compare  Ezr.  vi.  17).  And  from 
the  fiict  that  out  of  the  24  courses  of  priests  only 
4  returned  (Ezr.  ii.  36),  it  has  been  inferred  that 
the  whole  nimiber  of  exiles  who  chose  to  continue 
in  Assyria  was  about  six  times  the  number  of  those 
who  returned,  lliose  who  remained  (Esth.  viii.  9, 
11),  and  kept  up  their  national  distinctions,  were 
known  as  The  Dispersion  (John  vii.  35;  1  Pet  i. 
1;  James  i.  1):  and,  in  course  of  time,  they  served 
a  great  purpose  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  God,  and  in  affording  a  point  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  effbrts  of  the  Evangelists  of  the 
Christian  fiuth. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  the 
ten  tribes  existing  as  a  distinct  community.  Jo- 
aephus  {Ant.  xi.  5,  §  2)  believed  that  in  his  day 
they  dwelt  in  large  multitudes,  somewhere  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  in  Arsareth,  according  to  the  author 
of  2  Eadr.  xiii.  45.  Rabbinical  traditions  and  fa- 
bles, committed  to  writing  in  the  middle  ages,  assert 
the  same  feet  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Iltbr.  in  1  Cor.  xiv. 
Appendix),  with  many  marvellous  amplifications 
(Eisenmenger,  £nL  Jud.  vol.  ii.,  ch.  x. ;  Jabn,  He- 
breuf  Commonwealth^  App.  bk.  vi.V  The  imaguia- 
tion  of  Christian  writers  has  sought  them  in  the 
neighborhood  of  their  hut  recorded  habitation: 
Jewish  features  have  been  traced  in  the  A^han 
tribes:  rumors  are  heard  to  this  day  of  a  Jewish 
colony  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas:  the  Bkick 
Jews  of  Malabar  claim  affinity  with  them :  elabo- 
rate attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  them  re- 
cently with  the  Nestorians,  and  in  the  17  th  cen- 
tury with  the  Indians  of  North  America.  But> 
though  history  bears  no  witness  of  their  present 
distinct  existence,  it  enables  us  to  track  the  foot- 
steps of  the  departing  race  in  four  directions  after 
the  time  of  the  Captiinty.  (1.)  Some  returned 
and  mixed  with  the  Jews  (Luke  ii.  36;  Phil.  iii.  5, 
Ac.)  (2.)  Some  were  left  in  Samaria,  mmgled  with 
the  Samaritans  (Ezr.  \i.  21;  John  iv.  12),  and 
became  bitter  enemies  of  the  Jews.  (3.)  Many 
remained  in  Assyria,  and  mixing  with  the  Jews, 
fiirmed  cukmies  throughout  the  East,  and  were 
recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Dispersion 
(see  Acts  ii.  9,  xxvi.  7 ;  Buchanan^s  Chrittian  Re- 
iearches,  p.  212),  for  whom,  probably  ever  since 
the  days  of  Ezra,  that  plaintive  prayer,  the  tenth 
of  the  Shemoneh  Esre,  has  been  ddly  oflbred, 
**  Sound  the  great'tnimpet  for  our  deliveranoe,  lift 
op  a  banner  for  the  gathering  of  our  exiles,  and 
unite  us  all  together  ftom  the  four  ends  of  the 
sarth."  (4.)  Most,  probably,  apostatized  in  As- 
yria,  as  Prideaux  (anno  677)  supposes,  and  adopted 
the  usages  and  iddatry  of  the  nations  among  whom 
Uiey  were  planted,  and  became  wholly  swaUowed  up 
m  theoL     Diasertationfl  on  the  Ten  IVibes  have 


•  Wwm  niij,  "  to  bom."   Cf.  the  Amble  — .  tXj, 
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been  written  by  Calmet,  Comrnentmre  UUentl,  vol 
iii.  and  vi.;  by  Witsius,  jEyypHaca;  and  by  J. 
D.  Michaelis. 

The  Captivity  was  a  period  of  change  in  the  vet* 
nacular  language  of  the  Jews  (see  Neh.  viii.  8)  and 
in  the  national  charact^.  llie  Jews  who  retiuiied 
were  remarkably  free  from  the  old  sin  of  idolatry  r 
a  great  spiritual  renovation,  in  accordance  with  the 
divine  promise  (Ez.  xxxvi.  24-28),  was  wrought  in 
them.  A  new  and  deep  feeling  of  reverrace  for 
the  letter  of  the  law  and  for ,  the  person  of  Moses 
was  probably  a  result  of  the  religious  service  which 
was  performed  in  the  synagogues.  A  new  impulse 
of  commercial  enterprise  and  activity  was  implanted 
in  them,  and  developed  in  the  days  of  the  Disper- 
sion (see  James  iv.  13).  W.  T.  B. 

CARABA'SION  CPa/3a(rrw;  [Vat.  Kopo- 
ffaartMu;  Aid.]  Alex.  Kapafiaalvy:  Marlmolh), 
a  corrupt  name  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  any- 
thing corresponding  in  the  Hebrew  text'(l  Esdr. 
ix.  34). 

CABBUKCLE.  The  lepresentaUve  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew  words  'tkddck  and  bdr'kath 
or  bdrefketk. 

1.  'Ekddch  (n"5py :  xieos  tcpwrriKKoVy  XlOas 
yXvATjff  Sym.  Th«xl.;  x.  Tpi^rravicrfioO,  Aq.: 
la/mes  sculf)ti)  occurs  only  in  Is.  liv.  12  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  beauties  of  the  new  Jerusalem: 
"  I  will  make  thy  windows  of  agates  and  thy  gates 
of  carbuncles  "  (comp.  Tob.  xiii.  16, 17,  and  Kev. 
xxi.  18-21)  — "general  images,"  as  Lowth  (Ao/« 
on  Is.  1.  c.)  has  remarked,  "to  express  beauty, 
magnificence,  purity,  strength,  and  solidity,  agree- 
ably to  the  ideas  of  the  Eastern  nations.**  The 
tran.slators  of  the  A.  Y.,  having  ui  mind  the  ety- 
mology of  the  Hebrew  word,«  render  it  "  carbun- 
cle; '*  but  as  many  precious  stones  have  the  quality 
of  "  shining  like  fire,"  it  is  obvious  that  such  an 
interpretation  is  very  doubtM.  Symmachus,  re- 
ferring the  word  to  a  Chaldee  signification  of  the 
root,  namely,  *»  to  bore,"  understands  "  sculptured 
stones,*'  whence  the  Vulg.  Inpidet  tculpti  (see  Ko- 
senmiiller,  Schol.  ad  Jet.  liv.  13).  Perhaps  the 
term  may  be  a  general  one  to  denote  any  bnrht 
sparkling  gem^  but  as  it  occurs  only  once,  without 
any  oollat^^  evidence  to  aid  us,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  real  meaning  of  the  word. 

2.  Mrikaih,  bdrdceth  (ni^^ia,  ^l?.T)? : " 
^/ic(pay8oy,  Ktpa^wioSf  Sym.  :  imaragdtu)^  the 
thud  stone  in  tne  first  row  of  the  sacerdotal  breast- 
plate (Ex.  xxviii.  17,  xxxix.  10),  also  one  of  the 
mineral  treasures  of  the  king  of  Tyre  (Ex.  xxviii. 
13).  Braun  (Z>e  VestiL  Sacerd,  ffeb.  p.  652. 
Amst.  1680)  supposes  with  much  probability  that 
the  smaragdus  or  emerald  is  the  precious  stone  sii^ 
nified.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  LXX.  (which 
alwa}^  gives  afUpay^os  as  the  representative  of  the 
bdr*kaih\  the  Vulgate,  and  Josephoa  (AnL  iii.  7, 
§  5).  Pliny  (xxxvii.  5)  speaks  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  admiration  of  the  smaragdus,  and  enu- 
merates no  fewer  than  twelve  kinds,  but  it  is  prob- 
able some  of  them  are  malachites  or  glass.  It  Is 
certain  that  the  smaragdus  which,  according  to 
Theophrastus  (Fr.  ii.  24,  ed.  Schneider),  was  sent 
as  a  present  from  the  kii^^  of  Babykm  into  Egypt, 


^  extundere  histitult  ignem  ex  ignlario  ^  (Freytag,  Ijex. 
Arab.  s.  v.). 
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•iid  which,  as  Egyptian  chroniclers  rebte,  wa«  four 
cubitu  long  by  three  wide,  must  have  been  made  of 
•onie  other  material  than  emerald;  but  iTfuipay9oi 
IB  uaed  by  Theophraatus  to  denote  the  emerald. 
"  This  gem,"  he  says,  "  is  very  rare  and  of  a  small 
tt2e  ...  It  has  some  peculiar  properties,  for  it 
renders  water  of  the  same  color  with  itself.  .  .  . 
It  soothes  the  eyes,  and  people  wear  seals  of  this 
stone  in  order  that  they  may  look  at  them."  «  Mr. 
King  {Antique  Gems,  p.  30)  is  of  opinion  that  the 
smaragdi  of  Pliny  may  be  confined  to  the  green 
ruby  and  the  true  emerald.  Braun  beliex-es  that 
.  the  Greek  afidpay^osy  fidpayios  is  et}*mok)gically 
allied  to  the  Hebrew  term,  and  Kalisch  (Kx.  xx\-iii. 
17)  is  inclined  to  this  opinion:  see  also  Gesenius, 
Ileb.  et  Ch.  Iax.  s.  v.  HplS.  Some,  however, 
believe  the  Greek  word  is  a  corruption  of  the  Sans- 
krit mnrakaJUi^  and  that  both  the  gem  and  its 
iwme  were  imported  from  Bactria  into  Europe, 
while  others  hoM  that  the  Sanskrit  term  came  from 
the  West.  See  Mr.  King's  valuable  remarks  on 
the  Smaragdui,  "  Antique  Gems,"  p.  30-37. 

.    W.  H. 

CARACAS  (D?*^? :  *ApK€acuo5  [this  form 

belongs  to  Carshena, ' ver.  14;  Bapafidi  or  -fid; 

Afex.  eafiaCi  Comp.  Xapa$ds(]   Charchas),  the 

seventh  of  the  seven  *' chamberlains  "  (t.  e.  eunuchs, 

CD^^JD)  of  king  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  i.  10).  The 
name  hais  been  compared  with  the  Sanskrit  kar- 
^a  =  severe  (see  Gesenius,  713). 

•  CAR'OHAMIS  (XapKtm6si  Alex.  KoA- 
XO/w^t  ^i  MSS.  Kapxafi^s-  Charcami$\  a  city 
on  the  Euphrates  (1  Lsdr.  i.  23),  the  same  as  Car- 

CHEMI8H.  X. 

CAR'CHBMISH  (tt?''p?-l? :  fm  Jer.,] 
XapH^ls'y  [Gomp.  Kaoxofi-^s']  C)iarcamh).  The 
Scriptural  Carchemish  b  not,  as  has  generally  been 
supposed,  the  dassical  Circesium.  It  ky  very  much 
higher  up  the  Euphrates,  occupying  nearly  the  site 
cf  the  later  MaJbog,  or  Hierapolis.  The  Assyrian 
inscriptions  show  it  to  have  been,  from  about  n.  c. 
1100  U)  B.  c.  850,  a  chief  city  of  the  Hittites,  who 
were  masters  of  the  whole  of  Syria  fiom  the  bor- 
ders of  Daiuascus  to  the  Euphrates  at  Bir^  or  Bireh- 
jik.  It  seems  to  have  commanded  the  ordinary 
passage  of  the  Euphrates  in  thb  part  of  its  course, 
and  thus  in  the  contentions  between  Egypt  and 
Assyria  its  possession  was  of  primary  consequence 
(comp.  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20  with  Jer.  xlvi.  2).  [Add 
Is.  X.  9.]  Gait!hemish  appears  to  have  been  taken 
by  Pharaoh-Necho  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Me- 
giddo  (ab.  B.  c.  608),  and  retaken  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar after  a  battle  three  years  later,  b.  c.  605 
(Jer.  xlvi.  2).  The  word  Carchemish  would  mean 
*'  the  fort  of  Chemosh,"  the  well-known  deity  of 
the  Moabites,  [In  the  A.  V.  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20  it 
is  written  Charchi»iish;  in  1  Esdr.  i.  23,  Car- 
CHAMIS.]  G.  R. 

CARB'AH  (rnf?  [balMead]'.  Yiai^e\  Alar. 
Ka^i7s;  [Aid.  Kopi;^:]  Caree\  fittiier  of  Johanan 
(2  K.  XXV.  23),  dsewhere  in  the  A.  V.  spelt  Ka- 

REAII. 

CA'RIA  {fiapia\  the  southern  part  of  the  r&- 
gkm  which  in  the  K.  T.  is  called  Asia,  and  the 


«  The  amaragduB  of  Cyprus,  however,  of  which 
Thaophrastns  speaks,  is  the  copper  omemld,  Ckryso- 
wUa;  which  he  se^nu  hhuself  to  have  suspected. 
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southwestern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Ana  Minor 
In  the  Roman  times  the  name  of  Caria  was  prob- 
ably less  used  than  previously.  At  an  earlier  pe- 
riod we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  separate  district  (1 
Mace.  XV.  23).  At  this  time  (s.  c.  139)  it  was  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  privilege  of  freedom,  granted 
by  the  Romans.  A  little  before  it  had  been  as- 
signed by  them  to  Rhodes,  and  a  little  later  it  wm 
incorporated  in  the  province  of  Asia.  From  the 
context  it  app^rs  that  many  Jews  were  resident  in 
Caria.  The  cities  where  they  lived  were  probably 
Ualicamassus  (*6.),  Cnidus  {ib.  also  Acts  xxvii.  7), 
and  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  15-38).  Off  the  coast  of 
Caria  were  the  islands  Patmos,  CJos,  Rhodes. 

J.  S.  H. 

CARMA'NIANS  {Carmomi).  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Carmania,  a  province  of  Aisia  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (2  Esdr.  xv.  30).  They 
are  described  by  Strabo  (xv.  p.  727)  as  a  warlike 
race,  worshipping  Ares  alone  of  all  the  gods,  to 
whom  they  sacrifice  an  ass.  None  of  them  nuur- 
ried  till  he  had  cut  off  the  head  of  an  enemj 
and  presented  it  to  the  king,  who  placed  it  on  his 
palace,  having  first  cut'  out  the  tongue,  which  was 
chopped  up  into  small  pieces  and  mixed  with  meal, 
and  in  this  condition,  after  being  tasted  by  the 
king,  was  given  to  the  warrior  who  brought  it,  and 
to  bis  &mily  to  eat.  Nearchus  says  that  most  of 
the  customs  of  the  Carmanians,  and  their  language, 
were  Persian  and  Median.  Arrian  gives  the  same 
testimony  {Ind,  38),  adding  that  they  used  the 
same  order  of  battle  as  the  Persians.  W.  A.  W. 

CAR^MB  {XapnU  [Vat]  Alex.  Xcyfiij;  [AKL 
K<v/*^:]  C'oree),  1  Esdr.  v.  25.     [Hakim.] 

CARAMEL.  Nearly  always  with  the  definite 
article,  V^HSH,  t.  e.  "  the  parit,"  or  « the  wdl- 
wooded  place"  [garden-iand^  Fiirst].  1.  (6  Kctp- 
fuiKoi''  Carmel  \^Cai'mehUy  Ckamiel].    In  Kings, 

generally  "Mount  C,"  SH  "IH:  tpos  t^  Kapfi'it 
\ioy''  in  the  Prophets,  "(>uinel.")  A  mountain 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  and  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  country  of  Palestine.  As 
if  to  accentuate  more  distinctly  the  bay  which  forma 
the  one  indentation  in  the  coast,  this  noble  ridge, 
the  only  headland  of  lower  and  central  Palestine, 
fonns  its  southern  boundary,  running  out  with  a 
bold  bluff  promontory  all  but  into  tl^  >'ery  waves 
of  the  Mediterranean.  From  this  pouit  it  stretches 
in  a  neariy  straight  line,  bearing  about  S.  S.  £., 
for  a  little  more  than  tweire  miles,  when  it  torui- 
nates  suddenly  by  a  bluff  somewhat  corresponding 
to  its  western  end,  breaking  down  abruptly  into  the 
hiUs  of  Jenin  and  Samaria  which  form  at  that  part 
the  central  mass  of  the  country. 

Carmel  thus  stands  as  a  wall  between  the  mari- 
time plain  of  Sharon  on  the  south,  and  the  more, 
inland  expanse  of  Esdraelon  on  the  north.  Towards 
the  former  the  slopes  or  spurs,  by  which  the  central 
ridge  descends,  are  gradual;  but  on  the  north  side 
the  gradients  are  more  sudden,  in  many  pUces  de- 
scending almost  by  precipices  to  the  Kishon,  which 
runs  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  a  dhection  gen- 
erally parallel  io  the  central  axis. 

The  structure  of  Carmel  is  in  the  main  the  Jura 
formation  (upper  oolite),  which  is  pre\-alent  in  the 
centre  of  Western  Palestine  —  a  soft  white  lime- 
stone, with  nodules  and  veins  of  flint.  As  usual  in 
limestone  formations  it  abounds  in  caves  (**  more 
than  2000,"  Misllu,  ii.  46),  often  of  great  length 
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Hid  extremely  tortuous.  At  the  west  end  are  found 
efaaUc  and  tertiary  breccia  formed  of  fragments  of 
ehalk  and  flint  (Kussegger,  in  Kitter,  PaL  p.  712). 
On  the  northeast  of  the  Mount,  beyond  the  NaJir 
tl-MutUtn,  plutonic  rocks  appear,  breaking  through 
the  deposited  strata  and  forming  the  b^inning  of 
the  basalt  formation  which  runs  through  the  Plain 
CRf  Esdraefon  to  Tabor  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Kit- 
ter,  712-13).  The  round  stones  known  by  the 
names  of  ^  Lapides  Judaici  **  and  *'  Elijah's  melons,** 
are  the  bodies  known  to  geologists  as  '*  geodes." 
Their  exterior  is  chert  or  flbit  of  a  lightish  brown 
color;  the  interior  hollow,  and  lined  with  crystals 
of  quartz  or  chalcedony.  They  are  of  the  form, 
and  often  the  size,  of  the  large  water-melons  of  the 
east.  Formerly  they  were  easily  obtained,  but  are 
now  Tery  rarely  found  (Seetzen,  ii.  101-4;  Parkin- 
son's Orgmtic  Remains,  i.  822,  451).  The  "ol- 
ive»  **  are  commoner,  llieyare  the  fossil  spines  of 
a  kind  of  echinus  {c'tdarU  glandifera)  frequent  in 
these  strata,  and  in  dze  and  shi^  are  exactly  like 
the  fruit  (Parkinson,  iii.  45).  The  *' apples  "  are 
probably  the  sheUs  of  the  cidarU  itself.  For  the 
legend  of  the  origin  of  these  «*  fruits,"  and  the 
position  of  the  "  field  "  or  "  garden  **  of  Elyah  in 
which  they  are  found,  see  Mislin,  ii.  64,  65.« 

In  form  Carmel  is  a  tolerably  continuous  ridge, 
at  the  W.  end  about  600,^  and  the  E.  about  1600 
feet  abonre  the  sea.  The  highest  part  is  some  four 
miles  from  the  east  end,  at  the  village  of  Esjith, 
which,  according  to  the  measurements  of  the  Eng- 
lish engineers,  is  1728  feet  above  the  sea.  In  ap- 
p«trance  Carmel  still  maintains  the  character  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  was  the  origin  of  its 
name.  It  is  still  clothed  with  the  same  ^*  excel- 
lency "  of  "  wood,'*  which  supplied  the  prophets  of 
Israel  and  Judah  alike  with  one  of  their  most 
fiivorite  illustrations  (Is.  xxxiii.  9;  Mic.  vii.  14). 
Modem  travellers  delight  to  describe  its  "rocky 
ddls  with  deep  jungl^  of  copse,'*  — its  "  shrub- 
beries thicker  than  any  others  in  central  Palestine  *' 
(Stanley,  MS.), — its  ** impenetrable  brushwood  of 
oaks  and  other  evergreens,  tenanted  in  the  wilder 
puts  by  a  profusion  of  game  and  wild  animals  ** 
(Porter,  Handb.),  but  in  other  .places  bright  with 
**  hoUyhoeks,  jasmine,  and  various  flowering  creep- 
ers" (Van  de  VeWe).  "There  u  not  a  flower,'* 
83JB  the  last-namtfd  traveller,  "  that  I  have  seen  in 
Galilee,  or  on  the  plains  abng  the  coast,  that  I  do 
not  find  here  on  Channel  ....  still  the  fragrant, 
k»vely  momitain  that  he  was  of  old  *'  (L  317-18). 
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o  The  legend  is  lomatimes  told  of  Laaarus  (Seetaen, 
R*i$en^  1854,  U.  134). 

f>  The  cupola  of  the  convoit  la  660  ft.  above  the  sea 
(Adndfalty  Chart,  1685).  Per  the  general  form  of  the 
zidge,  see  the  section  on  Van  de  Velde's  new  map. 

c  •  n  The  Flora  of  Cannel,"  says  Schubert,  wridog 
CO  the  siM>t,  ^  Is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  dlversifled 
fai  all  Palestine,  shice  It  unites  the  prodoots  of  the 
BBoontaln  with  those  of  the  valley  and  the  sea-ooast." 
He  eoomenUea  forty-seven  diffiarent  kinds  of  flowers 
found  there,  without  pretending  to  complete  the  list 
**  A  botanist*"  he  remarks,  "  might  spend  a  year  ttiere, 
and  evexy  day  be  adding  new  specimens  to  his  colleo- 
lioo  "  {Reisf  in  das  Mbrgenland,  iii  212). 

Mr.  Tristram,  who  wandered  at  leisure  over  the  Car^ 
omI  range,  speaks  of  "  the  wonderftd  proftision  of  flow- 
srtng  shrubs,  in  all  ttieir  glory  "  (about  the  middle  of 
Mareb),  as  the  grand  ohaiaeeBristk  of  the  "  excellency 
jf  OanncL"  He  mentiooa  (giving  at  the  same  time 
Jie  botanical  names)  the  arbutus,  myrtle,  scented  bay, 
foekler-roee,  a  sweet-scented  evergreen  like  the  laurus- 
3aas,  elder,  carob-tzee  or  locust,  wild-oUve,  terebl&th 


"  The  whole  mountain-side  was  dressed  with  blos- 
soms, and  flowering  shrubs,  and  fragrant  herbs  '* 
(Martineau,  p.  539 ).« 

Carmel  fell  within  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  26),  which  was  extended  as  fiur  south  as 
Dor  ( Titntum)^  probably  to  give  the  Asherites  a 
share  of  the  rich  corn-growing  plain  of  Sharon. 
The  king  of  "  Jokneam  of  Carmel "  was  one  of  the 
Canaanite  chiefe  who  fell  before  the  arms  of  Joshua 
(xii.  22).  These  are  the  earliest  notices  which  we 
possess  of  the  name.  There  b  not  in  them  a  hint 
of  any  sanctity  as  attaching  to  the  mount.  But 
taking  into  account  the  known  propensity  of  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Palestine  to  convert  "high 
places  "  into  sanctuaries,  —  the  prominence  of  Car- 
mel, —  the  fact  that  an  altar  of  Jehovah  did  exist 
there  before  the  introduction  of  Baal  worship  into 
the  kingdom  (1  K.  xviii.  30),  —  Elijah's  choice  of 
the  place  for  the  assembly  of  the  people,  such  as- 
semblies being  commonly  held  at  holy  places,— 
and  the  custom,  which  appears  to  have  been  preva- 
lent, of  resorting  thither  on  new-mocm  and  ss^batb 
(2  K.  iv.  33),  —  taking  these  into  account,  there 
seem  to  be  grounds  for  bdieving  that  from  very 
eariy  times  it  was  considered  as  a  sacred  spot.  In 
later  times  we  know  that  its  reputation  was  not 
confined  to  Palestine.  Pythagoras  was  led  to  it  by 
that  reputation;  such  is  the  express  statement  of 
his  biographer  lamblichus,  who  himself  visited  the 
mountain;  Vespasian  too  came  thither  to  consult 
—  so  we  are  told  by  Tacitus,  with  that  mixture  of 
bet  and  fable  which  marks  all  the  heathen  notices 
of  Palestine  —  the  oracle  of  the  god,  whose  name 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  mountain  itself;  an  or- 
acle without  image  or  temple,  —  "  ara  tantum  et 
reverentia"  (Diet,  of  Geoyr.  Carmelus). 

But  that  which  has  made  the  name  of  Carmel 
most  fiEuniliar  to  the  modem  workl  is  its  intimate 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  two  great 
prophets  of  Israel  —  Elijah  and  Elisha.  The  fieij 
zeal  of  the  one,  the  healing  tenderness  of  the  other, 
are  both  inseparably  comiected  in  our  minds  with 
this  mountain.  Here  Elvjah  brought  back  Israel 
to  alle{;iance  to  Jehovah,  and  slew  the  prophets  of 
the  foreign  and  fiUse  god;  liere  at  his  entreaty  were 
oonsumeid  the  sucoeadve  "fifties**  of  the  royal 
gtutfd;  but  here,  on  the  other  hand,  Elisha  re- 
ceived the  visit  of  the  bereaved  mother  whose  sota 
he  was  soon  to  restore  to  her  arms  (2  K.  iv. 
25,  Ac). 

The  first  of  these  three  events,  without  doubt, 


tree-broom,  Judas-tree  (one  mass  of  bunches  of  brill- 
iant red  labumum-sb&ped  bloom),  hoary-Ieaftd  haw- 
thorn, service-apple,  and  most  abundant  of  all,  the 
storax-tree,  '<  one  sheet  of  pure  white  bloescai,  rivalling 
the  orange  in  its  l>eauty  and  its  perfrune ;  all  these  in 
flower  t<^ther  wafted  their  fragrance  in  volumes 
through  the  air." 

(*  Then  the  ground,  wherever  there  was  a  fhigment 
of  open  space,  was  covered  with  tall  red  hollyhocks, 
pink  convolvulus,  valerians,  a  beautlAil  large  red 
linum,  a  gladiolus,  a  gigantic  mottled  arum,  red  tu- 
lips, ranunculuses  (large  and  red),  pheaSanthi  eye,  of 
endless  varieties,  tufts  of  exquisite  cyclamen,  a  mass 
of  bloom  under  every  tree,  five  species  of  orchis,  —  the 
curious  Ophrys  atrcUa^  with  its  bee-like  lip,  another 
like  the  sirfder-orchis,  and  a  third  like  the  man-orchis ; 
while  four  qwdes  of  OnosfTia,  and  especially  the  briU* 
iant  yellow  Onosma  Sipriaeum^  hung  frcxn  every  rook. 
It  was  the  garden  of  Bden  run  wild;  yet  all  this 
beauty  scarcely  lasts  a  month  ^  (Land  of  Itrady  pp^ 
496,  497,  2d  ed.).  H 
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^k  place  at  the  eaetern  end  of  the  ridge.  In  fiici 
it  is  difficult  to  And  another  site,  the  actual  name 
ol  which  has  not  been  preserved,  in  which  every 
particular  is  so  minutely  (Idfilled  as  in  this.  The 
tradition  preserved  in  the  convent,  and  among  the 
Drunes  of  the  ndghboring  villages,  —  the  names  of 
the  places,  —  the  distance  from  Jezred,  —  the  na- 
ture of  the  locality,  —  the  presence  of  the  never- 
fiuUng  spring,  —  sJl  are  in  its  &vor.  It  is,  how 
ever,  remarkable  that  the  identification  has  been 
made  but  ktely,  and  also  that  it  shouM  have  been 
made  by  two  travellers  almost  at  the  same  time 
—  Ueut  Van  de  Velde  in  1852,  and  Professor 
Stanley  in  1853.  This  interesting  site  cannot  be 
better  described  than  in  the  wonis  of  the  latter 
traveller. 

**The  tradition  is  unusually  trustworthy;  it  is 
perhaps  the  only  case  in  Palestine  in  which  the 
recollection  of  an  alleged  event  has  been  actually 
retained  in  the  native  Arabic  nomenclature.  Many 
names  of  towns  have  been  so  preserved ;  but  here  is 
no  town,  only  a  shapeless  ruin,  yet  the  spot  has 
a  name,  —  El-Maharrakakf  —  *the  Burning,*  or 
*the  Sacrifice.*  The  Druses  come  here  frmn  a 
distance  to  perform  a  yearly  sacrifice;  and,  though 
it  is  possible  this  practice  may  have  originated  £e 
name,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  practice  itself 

arose  from  an  earlier  tradition But  be  the 

tradition  good  or  bad,  the  kxadities  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  event  in  almost  every  particuhu*.  The 
summit  thus  marked  out  is  the  extreme  eastern 
point  of  the  range,  commanding  the  last  view  of 
the  sea  behind,  and  the  first  view  of  the  great  plain 
in  front.  .  .  .  There  on  the  highest  ridge  of  the 
mountain  may  well  have  stood,  on  its  sacred  *  high- 
place,'  the  altar  of  Jehovah  which  Jezebel  had  cast 
down.  Close  beneath,  on  a  wide  upland  sweep, 
under  the  shade  of  ancient  olives,  and  round  a  well « 
of  water,  said  to  be  perennial,  and  which  may 
therefore  have  escaped  the  general  drought,  and 
have  been  able  to  furnish  water  for  the  trenches 
round  the  altar,  must  have  been  ranged  on  one 
side  the  king  and  people  with  the  850  prophets  of 
Baal  and  Astarte,  and.on  the  other  the  solitary  and 
commanding  figure  of  the  prophet  of  Jehovah. 
Full  before  them  opened  the  whole  plain  of  £8- 
draek)n ;  the  city  of  Jezreel,  with  Ahab's  palace  and 
Jezebel's  temple,  distinctly  visible;  in  the  nearer 
foreground,  immediately  under  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  was  cleariy  seen  the  winding  stream  of  the 
Kishon."  To  this  may  be  added  that  a  knoll  is 
pointed  out  between  tiie  ridge  and  the  plain,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Tell  Katit^^  *^the  hill  of  the 
Priests,**  and  that  the  modem  name  of  the  Kishon 
is  Nahr  el-Muhatta^  "the  river  of  slaughter." 
'*The  closing  scene  still  remains.  From  the 
slaughter  by  the  side  of  the  Kishon  the  king  went 
up  to  the  glades  of  Carmel  to  join  in  the  saoificial 
fienst.  And  Elyah  too  ascended  to  the  *  top  of  the 
mountain,*  and  there  with  his  &ce  on  the  earth  re- 
mained rapt  in  prayer,  while  his  servant  mounted 
to  the  highest  point  of  all,  whence  thero  is  a  wide 
view  of  the  blue  reach  of  the  Mediterranean,  over 
the  western  shoulder  of  the  ridge.  ....  Seven 
times  the  servant  climbed  and  kx>ked,  and  seven 


«  Joeepbua  distinctly  says  that  the  water  was  ob- 
tained tnm  the  neighborlDg  well :  air6  r^  xpi?*^ 
'JbtU.  Till.  13,  $  5).  Thera  is  therefore  no  peoosion 
l>r  the  "  coincidence  "  disoovered  by  Prof.  Blunt,  Und. 
Coinrulmefs  (11.  xxii.). 

6  But  thiii  knoll  appears,  from  the  description  of 
Van  de  Yeld«  (i.  330),  and  from  his  new  map  (Deo. 
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times  there  was  nothing At  list  out  of  the 

&r  horizon  there  rose  a  little  cloud,''  and  it  grew 
in  the  deepening  shades  of  evening  till  the  whole 
sky  was  overcast,  and  the  forests  of  Carmel  shook 
in  the  wekx>me  sound  of  the  mighty  winds,  which 
in  eastern  regions  precede  a  coming  tempest  **  (Si- 
nai if  Palestine^  353-6). 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  later  inci- 
dent in  the  life  of  the  same  great  prophet  took 
place  on  CarmeL  This  was  when  he  "  caused  fire 
to  come  down  &x>m  heavai  **  and  consume  the  two 
"fifties'*  of  the  guard  which  Ahaziah  had  de- 
spatched to  take  him  prisoner,  for  having  stopped 
his  messengers  to  Baal-zebub  the  god  of  Ekron  (3 
K.  i.  9-15).  [See  Eluah,  §  3.]  In  this  nar- 
rative our  Version,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case, 
conceals  the  force  of  the  original  by  impofect  trans- 
ition.    "  A  hill  *'  (▼.  9)  should  be  "  the  mount  ** 

("^nn),  the  word  always  used  for  Carmd,  and,  in 

connection  with  El^ah,  for  Carmel  only,  with  the 
exception  of  Sinai,  which  of  course  cannot  be  in- 
tended here.  Joeephus  {AnL  ix.  2,  §  1^,  with 
equal  force,  has  M  r^s  Kopwfi^s  rod  Cpovs. 

The  tradition  in  the  present  convent  is,  that 
Elijah  and  Elisha  both  resided  on  the  mountain, 
and  a  cave  is  actually  shown  under  the  high-altar 
of  the  chureh  as  that  of  El^ah.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Scripture  to  sanction  such  a  statement  with 
regard  to  £l\)ah,  but  in  the  case  of  Elisha,  the  tra- 
dition  may  rest  on  better  grounds.  Alter  the  as- 
cent of  Eiyah,  Elisha  went  to  Mount  Carmel  (2  K. 
ii.  25),  though  only  for  a  time;  but  he  was  again 
there  at  the  Shunammite's  visit  (iv.  25),  and  that 
at  a  time  when  no  festival,  no  "  new-moon  or  sab- 
bath "  (iv.  23),  required  his  presence.  (In  iv.  27, 
there  is  neariy  the  same  error  as  was  noticed  above 
in  reference  to  i.  9 ;  "the  hill "  should  be  rendered 
"the  mount") 

This  is  the  last  mention  of  Carmel  as  the  scene 
of  any  event  in  the  sacred  history.  Its  sanctity  no 
doubt  remained,  but  it  is  its  richness  and  its  prom- 
inence,—  "Tabor  among  the  mountains;  Carmel 
by  the  sea,"  —  which  appear  to  have  taken  hold  of 
the  poets  of  the  nation,  both  of  Israel  and  Judah, 
and  their  references  to  it  are  fr^uent  and  charac- 
teristic (Cant.  viL  5;  Is.  xxxv.  2,  xxxvii.  24;  Jer 
xlvi.  18,  L  19;  Am.  i.  2,  ix.  3;  Mic.  viL  U;  Nah. 
i.4). 

Carmel  has  derived  its  modem  name  from  the 
great  prophet;  Mar  Elyat  is  the  comnK>n  design 
nation,  K&rmel  being  occasionally,  but  only  sd- 
dom,  heard.  It  is  also  the  usual  name  of  the  con- 
vent, though  dedicated  "  in  honorem  BB.  Viiginis 
Maria." 

Professor  Stanley  has  pointed  out  {S.  4'  P-  352) 
that  it  is  not  any  connection  with  Elyah  that  gives 
the  convent  its  interest  to  the  western  world,  but 
the  celebrated  order  of  the  Barefooted  Ormelite 
Friars,  that  has  sprung  fit>m  it,  and  carried  its 
name  into  Europe.  The  order  is  said  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  L^in  Church  to  have  originated  with 
Elgah  himself  (St.  John  of  Jems,  quoted  in  Misliu, 
49),  but  the  convent  was  founded  by  St.  Louis, 
and  its  French  origin  is  &till  shown  by  the  practice 


1858),  the  only  one  In  which  it  is  marked,  to  be  too 
flu*  off. 

c  This  cloud  is  treated  In  the  formolaries  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a  type  of  the  VIrghi 
Mary.  (See  Mislin,  II.  p.  45,  and  Breviarittm  Rom 
July  16.) 
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of  unfiirliiig  the  French  flag  on  various  occasions. 
Edward  I.  of  England  was  a  brother  of  the  order, 
and  one  of  its  most  £unous  generals  was  Simon 
Stokes  of  Kent  (see  the  extracts  in  Wilson's  LawU^ 
ti.  246.  For  the  convent  and  the  singular  legends 
connecting  Mount  Carmel  with  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  our  Lord,  see  Mislin,  ii.  47-50).  By  Napo^ 
leon  it  was  used  as  a  hospital  during  the  siege  of 
Acre,  and  after  his  retreat  was  destroyed  by  the 
Arabs.  At  the  time  of  Irby  and  Mangles's  visit 
Q817)  only  one  friar  remained  there  (Irby,  60). 

G. 

*  It  b  instructive,  as  a  means  of  learning  the 
relative  position  of  places,  to  know  what  points  of 
geographical  interest  can  be  seen  from  such  watch- 
towers  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  best  position  for 
viewing  the  prospect  from  Carmel  is  that  furnished 
from  the  flat  roof  of  the  convent  Standnig  there, 
with  our  fiices  toward  the  east,  the  attitude  of  the 
Hebrew  in  naming  the  points  of  the  compass,  we 
have  behind  us  "  the  great  and  wide  sea,"  as  the 
Psalmist  calls  it  (civ.  25),  which  suggested  to  the 
sacred  writers  so  many  of  thdr  grandest  images  for 
setting  forth  an  idea  of  God's  power.  13efore  us  lies 
an  extensive  reach  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  (Jez- 
reel),  and  the  summits  of  Gilboa  and  the  lesser 
Hermon.  On  the  southeast  is  the  mountainous 
tract,  known  as  that  of  £phraim  or  Samaria,  filled 
up  with  a  rolling  sea  of  hill-tops  to  an  indefinite 
extent  Looking  to  the  south,  along  the  coast,  at 
the  distance  of  ten  miles,  is  AthUt,  the  site  of  a 
famous  castle  of  the  Crusaders,  one  of  the  last  foot- 
holds which  they  relinquished  to  the  Saracens.  A 
fiiw  miles  beyond  there,  though  not  in  sight,  are 
the  ruins  of  Caesarea,  so  interesting  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  fortunes  of  the  great  apostle.  The 
line  of  vision  on  the  north*  is  bounded  by  the  hills 
near  Nazareth  and  Si/ed.  Indeed,  the  path  which 
leads  up  to  the  monastery  of  Carmel,  indented  in 
the  white  limestone,  is  distinctly  visible,  like  a  strip 
of  snow,  from  the  Wely  so  fiunous  for  its  view  of 
Esdraelon  behind  Nazareth.  It  would  be  easy,  so 
fiir  as  the  distance  is  concerned,  to  make  out  the 
position  of  ancient  Tyre,  now  Sur ;  but  the  projec- 
tion of  Rm  el-Abitd^  the  White  Promontory,  hides 
it  from  view.  The  graceful  curve  of  the  bay  of 
Akk^,  sweeping  from  that  city  (Accho  of  the  0.  T. 
and  Ptolemais  of  the  N.  T.)  to  the  head  of  Carmel, 
appears  from  here  to  great  advantage.  Glimpses  of 
the  Kishon  {d-MakaUa)  as  its  waters  flash  under 
the  sun-light  mark,  at  points  here  and  there,  the 
oourse  of  that  stream  as  it  winds  its  way  from  the 
foot  of  Tabor  to  the  Mediterranean.  Directly  at 
the  base  of  the  mount  is  the  little  sea-port  of  Haifa^ 
one  of  the  harbors  of  Asher,  but  actually  held  by 
the  Sidonians  (Judg.  i.  31).  A  rich  landscape  of 
olive-yards,  gardens  of  vegetables,  wheat-fields,  and 
a  few  palms,  fills  up  the  narrow  margin  between 
the  sea  and  the  roots  of  the  mountain. 

For  a  description  of  the  scene  from  other  hands, 
fee  Lord  Nugent's  Lands^  Classical  and  Sacred, 
iL  157;  Tristram's  Land  of  Israel,  p.  05;  Pres- 
•ens^'s  Land  of  the  Gospel,  p.  150  «\  and  Tischen- 
lorf  s  Reue  in  dm  Orient,  U.  222-225.  H. 

2.  (X€pu4\  in  Josh.;  rh  KdpfiriKoy  In  Sam.: 
Carmel  [Carmelas].)  A  town  m  the  mountun> 
oos  country  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  55),  familiar  to  us 
m  the  residence  of  Nabal  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  5,  7,  40), 
ad  the  native  place  of  David's  fiivorite  wife,  "  Ab- 
igail the  Carmelitess  '*  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3;  1  Chr.  iii. 
1)     This  was  doubtlen  the  Carmel  at  which  Saul 
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set  up  a  "plate"  (T,  i.  e.  literally  a  Mhand;" 
corop.  2  Sam.  xviii.  18,  "  Absalom's  place,"  when 
tiie  same  word  is  used)  after  his  victory  over  Am- 
alek  (1  Sam.  xv.  12).  And  this  Carmel,  and  not 
the  northern  mount,  must  have  been  the  spot  at 
which  king  Uzziah  had  his  vineyards  (2  Chr.  xxvi. 
10).  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was 
the  seat  of  a  Koman  garrison  ( Onomnsticon,  Car- 
mdus).  The  place  i^ipears  in  the  wars  of  the  Cru- 
sades, having  been  held  by  king  Aroalrich  against 
Saladin  in  1172.  The  ruins  of  the  town,  now 
KtutnuL,  sUU  remain  at  ten  miles  below  Hebron  in 
a  slightly  S.  £.  direction,  close  to  those  of  Main 
(Maon),  Zif  (Ziph),  and  other  places  named  with 
Carmel  in  Josh.  xv.  55.  They  are  described  both 
by  Robinson  (i.  494-8)  and  by  Van  de  Velde  (iL 
77-79),  and  appear  to  be  of  great  extent  Con- 
opicuous  among  them  is  a  castle  of  great  strength, 
in  the  walls  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  the  laigo 
bevelled  masonry  characteristic  of  Jewish  buildings. 
There  is  also  a  very  fine  and  large  reservoir.  This 
is  mentioned  in  the  account  of  king  Amalrich's 
occupation  of  the  phu:e,  and  now  gives  the  castle 
its  name  of  Kasr  el-Birkeh  (Van  de  Velde,  ii.  78). 

G. 

CAR'MBLITB  ObD'nj:  Kcy^i^Xw,  Xop- 
fjuxZcd  [Vat.  FA.  -Joi]  in  i  Chr.  xi.  37;  Alex.  Ko^ 
fifjKuriif  in  2  Sam.  ii.  2,  Kapfiri\t  in  1  Chr.  xL 
37 :  Carineli,  de  Carinelo,  Carmeutts).  A  native 
of  Carmel  in  the  mountains  of  Judah.  The  term 
is  applied  to  Nabal  (1  Sam.  xxx.  5;  2  Sam.  ii.  2, 
iii.  3)  and  to  Hezrai,  or  Hezro,  one  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiiL  35;  1  Chr.  xi.  37).  In  2 
Sam.  iiL  3  the  LXX.  [KapfJiKia]  must  have  read 

n^bpn?,  "  Carmelitess."  W.  A.  W. 

CAR'MELITESS  (H'^bp'^?  :  Ko^^aioj, 
KapfifiKiai  CarnelL,  Carmeli^).  A  woman  of 
Carmel  in  Judah:  used  only  of  Abigail,  the  fitvorite 
wife  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3;  1  Chr.  iii.  1).  In 
the  former  passage  both  LXX.  and  Vulg.  appear  to 

have  read  *»  7^7?,  "  CarmeUte."      W.  A.  W. 

CARTtfl  C'P'I?  [a  vinedresser,  Ges.;  a  <«»- 
Unguished  one,  Fiirst] :  Xo^^  [Vat  -fiti] :  Char- 
ini).  1.  A  man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  fiither  of 
Achan,  the  '^troubler  of  Israel"  (Josh.  vii.  1,  18; 
1  Chr.  ii.  7),  according  to  the  first  two  passages 
the  son  of  Zabdi  or  Zimri.  [Zabdi.]  In  1  Chr. 
iv.  1  the  name  is  given  as  that  of  a  "  son  of  Ju- 
dah;"  but  the  same  person  is  probably  intended; 
because  (1)  no  son  of  Judah  of  that  name  is  ebe- 
where  mentioned ;  and  (2)  because,  out  of  the  five 
names  who  in  thu  passage  are  said  to  be  **  sons  ** 
of  Judah,  none  but  Pharez  are  strictly  in  that  reU- 
tion  to  him.  Hezron  is  the  2d  generation,  Hur 
the  4th,  and  Shobal  the  6th. 

2.  [Alex.  Xapfiti  in  Nnm. ;  Vulg.  Carmi  in  1 
Chr.]     The  4th  son  of  Reuben,  progenitor  of  the 

fiunily  of  thb  Carmites  OQI^H)  (Gen.  xlvi. 
9;  Ex.  vi.  14;  Num.  xxvL  6;  1  Cta.  v.  3).    G. 

CAR'MITBS,  THB  Ott"???!:  6  Xapfd; 
[Vat  0  Xapntn]  CharmHa).  A  branch  of  the 
tribe  of  Reuben,  descended  from.  Carmi  2  (Num. 
xxvi.  6). 

CARNAIM  (Kcyvofv;  Alex.  Yiapwuv\  [Sin. 
in  1  Mace.  v.  26,  KopvaiS:]  Carnnlm),  a  large  and 
fortified  city  in  the  country  east  of  Jordan  —  "the 
land  of  Galaad;"    containing  a  <* temple"  {rk 
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t4fi€vos  4r  K.)«  It  was  besieged  and  taken  by 
Judas  Maccabeeus  (1  Mace.  v.  26,  43,  44).  Under 
the  name  of  Caknion  (t^  Kapylov)  the  same 
oecmrence  is  related  in  2  Mace.  xii.  21,  26,  the 
temple  being  called  the  Atargateion  (t^  *Arap- 
yoTfToy)-  This  enables  us  to  identify  it  with 
Ashteuoth-Karnaih.  G. 

CARNION.  [Carnaim.] 
CARPENTER.  [Handicraft.] 
CARTUS  {Kd^os  [fruit,  or  imrt],  on  the 
accentuation,  see  Wmer*s  Grammar,  6th  ed.  p.  49), 
a  Christian  at  Troas,  with  whom  St  Paul  states 
that  he  left  a  cloak  [and  also  his  books  and  certain 
parchments]  (2  Tim.  iv.  13);  on  which  of  his 
journeys  it  is  uncertain,  but  probably  in  passing 
through  Asia  Minor  after  his  first  captivity,  for  the 
last  time  before  his  martyrdom  at  Rome.  Accord- 
ing to  Hippolytus,  Carpus  was  bishop  of  Berytus 
in  Thrace,  called  BerrhoM  in  the  SynopsU  de  Vita 
et  Morte  Prcphetarum,  which  passes  under  the 
name  of  Dorotheus  of  Tyre.  H.  A. 

CARRIAGE.  This  word  occurs  only  six  times 
in  the  text  of  the  A.  Y.,  and  it  may  be  useful  to 
remind  the  reader  that  in  none  of  these  does  it  bear 
its  modem  sense,  but  signifies  what  we  now  call 
*•  baggage."     The  Hebrew  words  so  rendered  are 

three,  1.  V?,  c'fc,  generally  translated  "  stuflf " 
or  "vessels."  It  is  like  the  Greek  word  o-iccDos; 
and  in  its  numerous  applications  perhaps  answers 
most  nearly  to  the  English  word  "  things."  lliis 
word,  rendered  "  carrii^e,"  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xvii. 
22  —  "  David  left  his  *  baggage '  in  the  hands  of 
the  keeper  of  the  'baggage:'  "  also  Is.  x.  28  — 
"  At  Michmash  he  hath  Idt  his  *  baggage.'  " 

2.  n^33,  Cebndah^  "  heavy  matters,"  Judg. 
xriii.  21  only,  though  perhaps  the  word  may  bear 
a  signification  of  "  preciousness,"  which  is  some- 
times attached  to  the  root,  and  may  allude  to  tlie 
newly  acquired  treasures  of  the  Danites  (LXX. 
Alex.  T^v  Krr^fflv  r^v  HtfBo^ovh 

3.  The  word  rendered  "  carriages "  in  Is.  xlvi. 
1  should,  it  would  appear  (Ges.  Thts,  917  b; 
Jetaia,  ii.  101),  be  "your  burdens." 

4.  In  the  N.  T.,  Acts  xxi.  15,  "  we  took  up  our 
carriages "  is  the  rendering  of  IwiaKtvcurdfitvoiy 
and  here  also  the  meaning  is  simply  "  baggage  " 
(Jer.  pi'asparati).<^ 

6.  But  m  the  margin  of  1  Sam.  xvii.  20,  and 
xxvi.  5,  7  —  and  there  only  —  "  carriage  "  is  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  a  wagon  or  cart;  the  "  place 
of  the  carriage "  answering  to  "  trench  "  in  the 

text  The  Hebrew  word  is  ^23?tt,  irom  HD^V, 
a  wagon,  and  the  allusion  is  to  the  circle  of  wagons 
which  surrounded  the  encampment  (Ges.  Thes. 
989). 

For  carriages  in  the  modem  sense,  see  Cart; 
Chariot.  G. 

CAR'SHENA  (SJIJ?-]? :  LXX.  omits; 
[rather,  *hpKiatuos\  FA.i  ApKccroos;  Comp.  Kop- 
rci^:]  Chanena),  one  of  the  seven  princes  (^^C'"') 
of  Persia  and  Media  who  "  saw  the  king's  &ce,  and 


a  •  Tho  incident  referred  to  in  Acts  xxi.  15  (see 
Kg.  4  above)  shows  the  prerance  of  an  oye-witness. 
What  Paul  and  his  tniTelling  companions  did  inraa  to 
place  their  ba^^gage,  in  part  perlutps  the  alms  which 
they  were  carrying  up  to  Jerusalem  (ActH  xxiv.  17), 
an  their  beasts  of  burden.    The  loading  and  unloading 


CART 

sat  the  first  in  the  kingdom  "  of  Ahasuetos  (Eith 
L  14).  A  similar  name,  Carthen,  is  found  it 
modem  Persian.  For  other  derivations  from  the 
ancient  dialects  of  Persia,  see  Gesenius,  717. 

CART  (nl|?3^. :  fi^a:  platutr^n;  also  Ten- 
dered "  wagon,"  Gen.  xlv.  19,  27;  Num.  vii.  3,  7, 
8:  from  ba^,  roll,  Ges.  p.  989),  a  vehicle  drawn 
by  cattle  (2  Sam.  vi.  6),  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  chariot  drawn  by  horses.  [Chariot.]  Carts 
and  wagons  were  eiUier  open  or  covered  (Num.  vii. 
3),  and  were  used  for  conveyance  of  persons  (Gen. 
xlv.  19),  burdens  (1  Sam.  vi.  7,  8),  or  produce 
(Am.  ii.  13).  As  there  are  no  roads  in  Syria  and 
Palestine  and  the  neighboring  countries,  wheel- 
carriages  for  any  purpose  except  conveyance  of 
agricultural  produce  are  all  but  unknown  ;  and 
though  modem  usage  has  introduced  European  car 
riages  drawn  by  horses  into  Egypt,  they  were  un  • 
known  there  also  in  times  comparatively  recent. 
(Stanley,  S.  <f  P.  135;  Porter,  Dama»cus,  i.  339; 
Lynch,  Narrative,  75, 84;  Niebuhr,  Voyage,  i.  123; 
Layard,  Nin.  ii.  75;  Mrs.  Poole,  Kngtiihwoman  tn 
Kyypt,  2d  series,  77.)  The  only  cart  used  in  "Wes- 
tern Asia  has  two  wheels  of  solid  wood  (Olearius, 
Travels,  A\%',  SirR.  [K.]  Porter,  TraveU,  ii.  533). 
For  the  machine  used  for  threshing  in  Ivgypt  and 
S\Tia,  see  Tiirkshino.  But  in  the  monuments 
of  ancient  Egypt  representations  are  found  of  carta 


^^ptian  cart  with  two  wheels.     (Wilkinson.) 


with  two  wheels,  having  four  or  six  spokes,  used 
for  carrying  produce,  and  of  one  used  for  religious 
purposes  having  four  wheels  with  eight  spokes.     A 


i^i  vTjy 


E^'ptian  cart  with  four  wheels.     (Tnikinson.) 

bas-relief  at  Nineveh  represents  a  cart  having  two 
wheels  with  eight  spokes,  drawn  by  oxen,  conveying 
female  captives;  and  others  represent  carts  cap- 
tured from  enemies  with  captives,  and  also  some 


of  the  camels  or  mules  forms  ever  an  important  item 
in  Eastern  travelling.  It  is  a  circumotance  that  would 
interest  the  author  of  the  narrative  m  one  of  the  party, 
but  otherwise  seems  mentioned  without  any  motive. 
Luke,  who  wrote  the  Acts,  was  with  the  apostle  oa 
this  journey  (nfi«if ,  Acts  xx.  6,  xxi.  1  ind  15).     H. 
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and  in  carrying  timber  and  other  articles  (Layard, 
Nin,  ii.  890,  A'l/i.  (f  Bab.  134,  447,  583,  Mon.  of 
Bab.  pt.  ii.  pis.  12,  17).  Four-wlieeled  carriages 
are  said  by  TUny  {N.  II.  vu.bQ)  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  the  Phrygians  (Willdnson,  Anc.  Egypt. 
Abndgm.  i.  384,  386;  ii.  39,  47).     The  carta  used 


CASLUHIM 
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Anyiian  cart  drawn  by  oxen.    (Layard,  iL  896.) 

in  India  for  conveying  goods,  caHed  Suggar  or 
Hackeri,  have  two  wheSs,  in  the  former  case  of 
solid  wood,  in  the  latter  with  spokes.  They  are 
drawn  by  oxen  harnessed  to  a  pole  (Capper,  indwi, 
pp.  346,  352).  H.  W.  P. 


Modem  In^Uaa  cart 

CARVING.  (1.)  ny^i??,  carvtd  uxn-k  in 
relief  from  ^  J^^,  carve;  in  pL  ni37  vpD,  carved 
Jlgures.  (2.)  n^HP,  from  tt^HH,  carve 
Xapd<ra»'  (3.)  T^j^TllZ,  participle  in  Pual  of  (nf^n 
not  used)  "^HP,  cul,  delineate :  engraved,  or  carved 
(looriE;),  1 K.  vi.  35.  (4.)  PV^D,  carved  work,  from 
PPf,  Often,  applied  to  wood,  1  K.  vii.  36;  to 
gems,  Ex.  xxviii.  9,  36;  2  Chr.  ii.  7,  14;  to  stone, 
Zech.  iii.  9:  yKxnfyfi,  y\6fifjMf  4yKokairr6v''  ctelu' 
turn. 

The  arts  of  carving  and  engraving  were  much  in 
request  in  the  construction  both  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  the  Temple  (Ex.  xxxi.  2,  5,  xxxv.  33;  IK.  vi. 
18,  35;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  6),  as  well  as  in  the  omamenta^ 
tion  of  the  priestly  dresses  (Ex.  xxviii.  9-36;  Zech. 
iii.  9;  2  Chr.  ii.  7,  14).  In  Solomon's  time  Huram 
the  Phoenician  had  the  chief  care  of  this  as  of  the 
larger  architectural  works.  H.  W.  P. 

CASEMENT.     [Lattice.]       W.  A.  W. 

CASIPHIA  (S;?^P|  [tPhiU,Ba  said  of  snowy 
mountains,  Viirst] :  4y  kpyvfi<f  rov  t6icov\  [Comp. 
iw   KofffpU   rov  r6iro\f'-^  in    Chasphvn  loco),  a 


place  of  oneertaui  nte  on  the  road  between  Babylon 
and  Jerusalem  (Ew.  viii.  17).  Neither  the  Caspi* 
PyliB  nor  the  city  Knawin,  vrith  which  some  writert 
have  attempted  to  identify  it,  are  situated  upon 
this  route.     (Gesen.  Thes.  703.) 

*  Fiirst  has  a  long  note  in  his  Lexicon  on  this 
enigmatical  word.  He  supposes  it  to  denote  »*  the 
snowy-mountainous  Caucasian  region.*'  It  is  not 
said  that  Ezra  himself  came  to  this  place  on  his 
journey  from  Babytonia  to  Jei-usalem;  but  only 
that  the  river  Ahava  (Ez.  viii.  15),  from  the  banks 
of  which  he  sent  messengers  to  the  Jewish  exiles  in 
Casiphia,  lay  on  his  route,  lliis  stream  (mentioned 
only  in  Ezra)  may  have  been  in  the  extreme  north 
of  Babylonia;  and  the  caravan  in  this  instance, 
taking  a  more  uortliem  track  than  usual,  may  have 
passed  so  near  this  point  as  to  render  it  practicable 
while  tliey  halted  there,  to  send  the  messengers  to 
Casiphia  and  await  their  return.  Kitto  suggests 
on  Ahava  {Cycl.  of  Bibl.  Lit.,  3d  ed.)  that  in  this 
instance  a  more  circuitous  route  may  have  been  a 
safer  one  for  the  wayfarers,  and  was  chosen  on  that 
account.  Fiirst,  guided  by  an  ancient  Jewish  tra- 
dition, would  identify  the  "large  country"  (Is. 
xxii.  18)  to  which  Shebna,  the  treasurer  of  Hezekiah, 
was  to  be  driven,  with  this  same  Caspiana  or 
Casiphia.  H. 

CAS'LEU  (XtureAew:  Ca$leu),  1  Mace.  i.  54, 
iv.  52,  59  ;  2  Mace.  i.  9,  18,  x.  5.  [Chisleu: 
Months.] 

CASXUHIM  (Q'^nbp^  :  Xaafjuoyttifi;  [in 
1  Chr.,  Kora.  Vat.  omit,  Alex.  Comp.  XMr\<oyitlfi'] 
Chasluim,  [Oisluiin]),  a  Mizraite  people  or  tribe 
(Gen.  X.  14;  1  Chr.  i.  12).  In  both  passages  in 
which  this  word  occurs,  it  would  appear,  as  the 
text  now  stands,  as  if  the  Philistines  came  forth 
from  the  Casluhim,  and  not  from  the  Caphtorim, 
as  is  elsewhere  expressly  stated :  here  therefore  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  transposition  [Cai'iiix>r].  The 
only  clew  we  have  as  yet  to  the  position  of  the 
Casluhim  is  their  place  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of 
Mizraim  between  the  Pathrusim  and  the  Caphtorim, 
whence  it  is  proliable  that  Uiey  were  seated  in  Upper 
Egypt  [Pathkos;  Caphix)kJ.     The  LXX.  seem 

to  identify  Ihem  with  the  D^2lQtt?P  of  Ps.  Ixviii. 

31  (A.  V.  "  princes  '*),  which  some,  though  not  the 
LXX.  in  that  pLice,  take  to  be  a  proper  name,  and 
compare  with  the  native  civil  name  of  Hemiopolis 
Magna.  This  would  place  the  Casluhim  in  the 
Heptanomis  [Hashmanxiji].  Bochart(/'Atf/f(5r,  iv. 
31)  suggests  the  identity  of  the  Casluhim  and  the 
Colchians,  who  are  said  to  have  been  an  ICgyptian 
colony  (Herod,  ii.  104;  Diod.  Sic.  i.  28),  but  this 
story  and  the  similarity  of  name  (Ges.  Thes.  s.  v.)  do 
not  seem  sufficient  to  render  the  supposition  a  prob- 
able one.  Gesenius,  however,  gives  it  his  support 
{Thes.  1.  c).  Forster  conjectures  the  Casluhim  to 
be  the  inhabitants  of  Cassiotis,  the  tract  in  which 
is  the  slight  elevation  called  Mount  Casius  ( /'pp. 
(id  Michatlii,  p.  16  ff.).  Bunsen  assumes  this  to 
be  proved  (Bibelineik,  p.  26).  There  is,  however, 
a  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  supposition  — 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  a  low  littoral  tract  of  rock, 
covered  with  shifting  and  even  quick  sand,  like  the 
neighboring  "  Serbonian  bog,"  and  which  we  can- 
not suppose  ever  to  have  supported  much  animal  or 
vegetable  life,  far  less  a  whole  people  or  trilie. 

R.  S.  P. 
*  On  the  name  Dietrich  says  (Ges.  Hcbr.  u 
Chaid.  Ilandw.,  6te  Aufl.)  *    ^' The  Greek  name 
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K6Kxot  can  have  arisen  out  of  the  old  Kashtchr4m^ 
not  tne  reverse:  for  no  sure  example  of  the  inser- 
tion of  an  «  can  be  adduced  in  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages" H. 

CA8TH0N  (Xeur^M^v;  Alex.  XiMT-^  [Cob- 
&m]),  1  Mace.  v.  36.    Casphor.] 

CASTHOR  {Xountxioi  [Alex.  Ka4r<pa>p;  Sin. 
Ka<r^:]  Cnsf)hor),  one  of  the  fortified  cities  in  the 
*laiid  of  Gakad"  (1  Mace.  v.  20),  in  which  the 
Jews  took  refuge  from  the  Ammonites  under  Tim- 
otheus  (comp.  ver.  6),  and  which  with  other  cities 
was  taken  by  Judas  Maccabteus  (v.  36).  In  the 
latter  passage  the  name  is  given  as  Ca.sphon,  and 
in  2  Mace.  xii.  13  as  Caspis,  if  indeed  the  same 
place  is  referred  to,  which  is  not  quite  dear  (see 
Kwald,  iv.  359,  note).  G. 

CASPIS  (Kiiawtv;  [Alex.  Kcurwtty:]  Cas- 
»Am),  a  strong  fortified  city  —  whether  east  or  west 
of  Jordan  is  not  plain  —  having  near  it  a  lake 
{?duyvi)  two  stadia  in  breadth.  It  was  taken  by 
Judas  Maccabaeus  with  great  slaughter  (2  Mace 
xii.  13,  16).  The  parallel  history  of  the  1st  Book 
of  Maccabees  mentions  a  city  named  Casphok  or 
Casphojj,  with  which  Caspis  may  be  identical  — 
but  the  narratives  differ  materially.  G. 

CAS'SIA.  The  representative  in  the  A  V.  of 
the  Hebrew  words  kiddah  and  ketzVdik, 

1.  Kidddh  (H^i?:  Ipis:  casia^  stcLCte)  occurs 
in  Ex.  XXX.  24,  as  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the 
composition  of  the  "  oil  of  holy  ointment; "  and  in 
£z.  xx\'ii.  19,  where  *<  bright  iron,  cassia,  and 
calamus  "  are  mentioned  as  articles  o(  merchandise 
brought  by  Dan  and  Javan  to  the  market  of  Tyre. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  A.  V.  is  correct  in 
the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word,  though  there 
b  considerable  variety  of  reading  in  the  old  versions. 
The  LXX.  and  Josephus  {AnL  iii.  8,  §  3)  have 
trts,  i.  e.  some  species  of  Jlag^  perhaps  the  JrU 
flarentina^  which  has  an  aromatic  root-stock.  Sym- 
machus  and  the  Yulg.  (in  £z.  L  c.)  read  stacie^ 
♦♦  liquid  myrrh."  The  Arabic  versions  of  Saadias 
and  Erpenius  coiyecture  costuSy  which  Dr.  IU>yle 
(Kitto's  Cyc.  art.  *  Ketzioth  *)  identifies  with  Auck- 
landia  Costus^  to  which  he  refers  not  the  kidddh^ 
but  the  kttzVdth  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (see  be- 
low). The  Chaldee  and  S}Tiac,  with  most  of  the 
European  versions,  understand  cauia  by  kidddh: 
they  are  followed  by  (>esenius,  Simonis,  Fiirst,  Lee, 
and  all  the  lexicographers.  The  accounts  of  cassia 
as  gi\'en  by  ancient  authors  are  confused ;  and  the 
investigation  of  the  subject  is  a  difficult  one.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Latin  writers  by  the  term  casta  un- 
derstood both  the  Oriental  product  now  under  con 
sideration,  as  well  as  some  k)w  sweet  herbaceous 
plant,  perhaps  the  Daphiie  gnUHum^  linn,  (see  F<?e, 
Ftm-e  dt  I  irrfiU^  p.  32,  and  Du  Molin,  Flor.  Pott. 
Ancienne^  277):  but  the  Greek  word,  which  is  first 
used  by  Heiodotus  (ii.  86),  who  says  (iii.  110)  the 


CASSIA 

Arabians  procured  it  from  a  shallow  lake  in  tbeif 
country,  is  limited  to  the  Eastern  pniduct  IHo*- 
corides  mentions  several  kinds  of  cassia,  and  sayi 
they  are  produced  in  Spicy  Arabia  (i.  12).  One 
kind  is  known  by  the  name  of  mottyltlis^  or  accord- 
ing to  Galen  {Dt  Tfteiidc.  ad  Pit.  p.  108),  of 
mmyUoSf  from  the  ancient  city  and  promontory 
Moeyllon,  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  sea  <k 
Babel  Maudeb,  not  far  from  the  modem  Cape 
Guardafui  (Sprengel,  Aruwt.  ad  Dioscor.  i.  12). 
Will  not  this  throw  some  light  on  Ez.  xxvii.  19, 
where  it  will  be  observed  thi^,  instead  of  the  ren- 
dering ^  going  to  and  fro  "  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V., 
the  margin  has  Meuznl  t  **  Dan  and  Javan  and 
Meuzal  traded  in  thy  markets  with  cassia,  calamus,** 
SiC.  The  cassia  would  be  brought  from  India  to 
Meuzal,  and  from  thence  exported  to  T^to  and  otho* 
countries  under  the  name  of  MtttzalitiSj  or  Meuzal 
b 


Dioscorides  speaks  of  another  kind  of  cassia  called 
KiitOf  which  has  been  suppoaed  by  some  to  be  sub- 
stantUlly  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  word  Kidddh.  to 
which  it  certainly  bears  a  strong  resemblance.  If 
the  words  are  identical,  they  must  denote  cassia 
of  difierent  qualities,  for  the  kitto  of  Dioscorides 
was  very  inferior,  while  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
cassia  used  in  the  composition  of  the  holy  ointment 
would  be  of  the  best  kind. 

Cassia  is  not  produced  by  any  trees  which  are 
now  found  growing  in  Arabia,  it  is  probable  there- 
fore that  the  Gredc  authors  were  mistaken  on  this 
subject,  and  that  they  occasionally  have  regarded 
products  imported  into  Arabia,  and  thence  exported 
northwards  to  other  countries,  as  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  that  country.  The  cassia-baric  of  com- 
merce is  yielded  by  various  kinds  of  Cinnnmomum^ 
which  grow  in  different  parts  of  India,  and  is  not 
tha  product  of  only  one  species  of  tree.  Cinna- 
momum  malabaUirictan  of  S.  India  supplies  much 
of  the  cassia-bark  of  commerce.  Dr.  ilooker  sa}** 
thai  cassia  is  an  inferior  cinnamon  in  one  sense, 
though,  as  it  never  comes  from  the  same  species  as 
the  true  cinnamon,  the  statement  is  ambiguous. 

2.  Ket^oth  (n^^!fr?:*^  KOffia-  casta),  only  hi 
Ps.  xlv.  8,  «*  All  thy  garments  smell  of  myrrh,  aloes, 
and  cassia."  This  word  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  another  term  for  cassia :  the  old  versions  are  in 
favor  of  this  interpretation,  as  well  as  the  etymok)gy 
of  the  Hebrew  word.  The  Arabic  reads  SaUcha^fi 
which,  from  its  description  by  Abul  Fadli  and 
Avicenna  (Celsius,  Jlierob.  11.  364-5),  evidently 
denotes  some  cassia-yielding  tree.  Dr.  Koyle  sug- 
gests (see  above)  that  ktfzi'vth  is  identical  in  mean- 
ing and  in  form  with  tlie  Arabic  kouth,  koost,  or 
[Syriac]  kooslda.^  whence  is  probably  derived  the 
cosUis  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Dioscorides 
(i.  15)  enumerates  three  kinds  of  citstus,  an  Arabian, 
Indian,  and  Syrian  sort :  the  first  two  are  by 
Sprengel  referred  to  Costus  arabicus,  Limi.  (Zw- 


a.  From  TJ\) '.  Arab.  Jo»  O'  (X^?  "  *o  cleave," 
n  to  tear  lengthwise  ; "  so  calkd  fh>m  the  splitting  of 
the  bark. 

6  The  country  of  the  Moeylli  was  in  the  Cinnamo- 
mophora  regio,  and  not  finr  firom  Aromata  Emporium, 
\nd  the  author  of  the  Peri  plus  particularixes  camia 
MQOUgfft  the  exports  of  the  same  coast  (Tennent,  Ceylon^ 

I.  eOO,  note).  As  to  ^I^ST,  see  Bochart,  Geog.  Sac. 
p.  I.  Ub.  U.  <  21,  and  RownmtUler,  Schol.  wi  Ez.  1.  c. 
who,  howffvt^.  Identify  it  irith  Sanaa,  in  Anbia. 


c  From  the  root  WJp^  Arab.  aIsj),  ^  to  lop  ofi;*> 
"to  scrape,"  »» to  peel." 

^  aLiSuJLM,  fr^m  the  root  ^J^-iw,  detraxit^ 


C^' 


quasi  cortex  detractus. 
0   o  y 
«    U  ...<>  costvtf  i.  e.  radicis  aromattcsB  Indicv  at 
ArabicsB  speeiM,  Earn.  L^.    See  Freytag. 
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fberacHx).  The  koost  of  India,  called  by  Euro- 
peans Indian  on-is,  is  the  root  of  what  Koyle  has 
named  Auckhwlin  costus.  There  is  no  reason, 
bowe^'er,  why  we  should  abdndon  the  explanation 
)f  tlie  old  versions,  and  depart  {%>ui  the  satis&ctory 
etymological  evidence  afibrded  by  the  Hebrew  term 
to  the  doubtful  question  of  identity  between  it  and 
the  Arabic  koosL  W.  H. 

CASTLE.     [Fortifications.] 

CASTOR  AND  POL'LUX,  the  Dioscuri 
{Ai6<rKoupoi,  Acts  zxviii.  11).  For  tne  mythology 
of  these  two  Iieroej,  the  twm-sons  of  Jupiter  and 
Leda,  we  must  refer  to  the  Diet,  of  Hiog.  and 
Mjfthol,  We  have  here  to  do  with  them  only  so 
for  as  they  were  connected  with  seafaring  life. 
They  were  regarded  as  the  tutelary  divinities  {$foi 
ffmr^pfs)  of  sailors.  They  appeared  in  heaven  as 
the  constellation  of  Gemini.  Immediately  on  ship- 
boaid  they  were  recognized  in  the  phosphoric  lights, 
called  by  modem  Italian  sailors  the  Jires  of  Si. 
Ebno^  which  play  about  the  masts  and  the  sails 
(*^  In  magna  tempesUtte  apparent  quasi  stelUe  velo 
invdentes:  a4juv:u-i  se  tunc  pei'iclitantes  existimant 
Pollads  et  Castoris  numine,*'  Senec.  Nat.  QucbsI.  i. 
1;  eomp.  Plin.  ii.  37).  Hence  the  frequent  allu- 
lions  of  Roman  poets  to  these  divinities  in  con- 
nection with  navigation  (see  especially  Hor.  Cni'm. 
i.  3.  2,  **  fratres  Helenas,  lucida  sidera,"  and  iv.  8. 
31).  As  the  ship  mentioned  here  by  St.  Luke  was 
from  Alexandria,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice 
that  Castor  aud  Pollux  were  specially  honored  in 
the  neighboring  district  of  Cyrenaica  (Schul.  Pind. 
}-yih.  V.  6).  In  Catull.  iv.  27,  we  have  distinct 
uention  of  a  boat  dedicated  to  them.  See  also 
inm.  6d.  In  art  tliese  divinities  were  sometimes 
represented  simply  as  stars  hovering  over  a  ship, 
but  more  frequently,  as  yoiuig  men  on  horseback 
with  conical  caps,  and  stars  above  them  (see  the 
coins  of  Hhegium,  a  city  of  Bruttii,  at  which  St. 


8nv«r  coin  of  Bruttii.  Obr. :  Heads  of  Castor  and 
PoUox  to  right.  Aev. :  Oastor  and  Pollux  mounted, 
•dranciag  to  right.     In  the  exergue  BPETTION. 

Paul  touched  on  the  voyage  in  question,  ver.  13). 
Such  figures  were  probably  painted  or  sculptured 
at  the  bow  of  the  ship  (hence  irapifftuxov'^  see  Diet, 
of  Andq.  art.  Jnsiynt).  This  custom  was  very 
frequent  in  ancient  shipbuilding.  Herodotus  says 
(iii.  37)  that  the  Phoenicians  used  to  place  the  fig- 
ares  of  deities  at  the  bow  of  their  vessels.  Virg^ 
(^n.  X.  209)  and  Ovid  {TrUt.  i.  10.  2)  supply  us 
with  illustratioua  of  the  practice;  and  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  (Cramer's  Catena^  ad  1.  c.)  says  that 
nich  was  alvrays  the  Alexandrian  method  of  oma- 
mentmg  each  idde  of  the  prow.     [Ship.] 

J.  S.  H. 


o  The  word  Calta  occurs  oneo  only  in  clasrical  Latin, 
oamelj,  in  ftlartial,  Epig.  xill.  89  ;  but  that  some  bird 
la  intended  Is  beyond  a  doubt.  The  ancient  Greeks 
uA  Romans  do  not  appear  to  have  kept  domestic  cats. 
We  haw  sought  in  vain  for  the  slighteiit  allusion 'to 
Ftriu  domatieus  in  olassical  aathocs. 
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'OATS  {ol  aXKovpoi''  ciUiz^)  occurs  only  in 
Baruch  vi.  22  [Kplst.  of  Jer.  22],  in  the  passage 
which  sets  forth  the  vanity  of  the  iiabylunish  idols: 
*  Upon  their  bodies  and  heads  sit  Irfits,  swallows, 
and  birds,  and  the  cats  also.'*  The  Greek  cXKow 
posj  as  used  by  Aristotle,  has  more  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  wild  cat  {Ftlis  caius^  &c.).  Herod- 
otus, in  the  well-known  passage  (ii.  66)  which  treata 
of  the  cats  of  Egypt,  uses  aXKoupos  to  denote  the 
domestic  animal;  similarly  Cicero  (Tusc.  v.  37, 
78)  employs  feUs;  but  both  Greek  and  Latin 
words  are  used  to  denote  other  animals,  apparently 
some  kinds  of  marten  {.Martes).  The  context  of 
the  passage  in  Baruch  appears  to  point  to  the  do- 
mesticated lanimal.  Perhaps  the  people  of  Babylon 
originally  procured  the  cat  from  Eg)'pt. 

'fhe  domestic  cat  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  identical  with  the  Ftlis 
miniculat%  Riippell,  of  Nubia,  and  with  our  own 
domestic  animal,  but  there  b  considerable  doubt 
on  this  matter.  The  lilgyptians,  it  is  well  known, 
paid  an  absurd  reverence  to  the  cat ;  it  accompanied 
them  in  their  fowling  expeditions;  it  was  deemed 
a  capital  ofibnse  to  kill  one;  when  a  cat  died,it  was 


Fells  manieukUa, 

embalmed  and  buried  at  Bubastis,  the  city  sacred 
to  the  moon,  of  which  divinity  the  cat  was  reckoned 
a  symbol  (Herod,  ii.  66;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egy/^.  L 
246,  I^nd.  1854;  Jablonski,  Panih.  yEgy^ft.  ii.  66, 
<&c.;  Diod.  Sic.  i.  83).  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  cat  was  employed  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians as  a  retriever  to  bring  them  the  game  they 
killed  in  their  fowling  expeditions;  vre  cannot  credit 
anything  of  the  kind :  that  the  cat,  as  a  great  fa- 
vorite, was  allowed  to  accompany  the  fowler,  is 
beyond  dispute,  but  it  was  doubtless  for  the  sake 
of  a  share  in  the  booty,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  fowler.  Without  laying  much  stress  on  the 
want  of  sufficient  sagacity  for  retrieving  purposes, 
we  caimot  believe  that  the  cat  could  ever  have  been 
buined  to  go  into  the  water,  to  which  it  has  a  very 
strong  aversion.^  See  the  wood-cuts  in  AVilkinson, 
where  the  fowler  is  in  a  boat  accompanied  by  his 

cat.  As  to  Q^^l^f  which  Bochart  takes  to  mean 
iffild  cats,  see  Bkast.  The  cat  belongs  to  the 
family  FelidcB^  order  Cai'nivora. 

CATERPILLAR,      The    representative  in 
the  A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew  words  ch&sil  and  yeUk, 

1.  ChMl  (b^DH:  ixpis,  fipovxos,  ipvalfir- 


b  Even  to  a  proverb :  — 
"  Catus  amat  ptsces,  sed  non  vult  tingere  plantam.** 
"  Letting  1  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would, 

Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage."  —  Shaksp.  Maeb9tk^ 
i.  7. 

See  Trenches  Ltssons  in  ProveritSj  p.  149. 
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mbigOj  bruchus,  ca-ugo).  The  Hebrew  word  ooctus 
in  1  K.  vUi.  37 ;  2  Chr.  vi.  28;  Pa.  Ixxviu.  46;  U. 
xxxiii.  4;  Joel  i.  4.  It  is  evident  from  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  two  most  important  old  versions  in 
their  renderings  of  this  word,  that  nothing  is  to  be 
learnt  from  them.  Bochart  has  endeavored  to  show 
that  there  are  nine  or  ten  Hebrew  names  to  denote 
different  species  of  locnsts;  it  has  been  shown 
[Ix)cu8t]  that  this  cannot  really  be  the  case,  that 
the  destructive  kinds  of  locust  which  at^mes  visit 
the  Bible  lands  must  be  limited  to  two  or  three 
species,  the  most  destiiictive  being  the  Acridium 
pereyi-inwn  and  the  (Edipoda  mgratoria ;  conse- 
quently some  of  these  napies  must  stand  either  for 
different  conditions  in  the  life  of  the  locust,  or  they 
may  be  synonyms,  or  else  they  may  denote  other 
insect  devourers.  The  term  now  under  notice 
seems  to  be  applied  to  a  locust,  perhaps  in  its  larva 
state.  The  indefinite  rendering  of  tiie  A.  V.  may 
well  we  think,  be  retained  to  express  the  ChdsU^  or 
the  consumer. 


2.   YekJc     [See  Locust,  8.] 


W.  H. 


CATHU'A  {KaBovi\  [^'at.  Kova:]  Canna), 
1  Esdr.  v.  30.  Apparently  answers  to  Giddel  in 
Hebrew  text.  [Fritzsche  {Kxeg.  Handb.  in  loc.) 
makes  TtiMp  the  representative  of  Giddel,  and 
finds  no  Hebrew  correspondent  of  KaBovd,    A.] 

CATTLE.    [Boll.] 

CAULS  (a^P''nC7:  4fiir\6Kia:  torques). 
The  margin  of  the  A.  V.  gives »'  net-works."  The 
Old  English  word  "caul"  denoted  a  netted  cap 
worn  by  women.  Compare  Chaucer  ( Wjif'  of 
Bathe$  Tide,  CT.  I  6599): 

<*  Let  se,  which  is  the  proudent  of  hem  alie, 
That  werith  on  a  coverchief  or  a  ealU." 

The  Hebrew  word  shilMm  thus  rendered  in  Is.  iii. 
18,  is,  like  many  others  which  occur  in  the  same 
passage,  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  It  occurs 
but  once,  and  its  root  is  not  elsewhere  found  in 
Hebrew.      The  Rabbinical  commentators  connect 

it  with  7?T»  sliibbits,  rendered  "embroider"  hi 
Ex.  xxviii.  39,  but  properly  "to  work  in  squares, 
make  checker-work."  So  Kimchi  {Lex.  s.  v.)  ex- 
plains shSbidin  as  "  the  name  of  garments  wrought 
In  checker-work."  Rashi  says  they  are  "a  kind  of 
net-work  to  adorn  the  head."  Abarfoanel  is  more 
full :  he  describes  them  as  "  head-dresses,  made  of 
silk  or  gold  thread,  with  which  the  women  bound 
their  heads  about,  And  they  were  of  checker-work." 
The  word  occurs  again  in  the  Mishna  {Celim, 
xxviii.  10),  but  nothing  can  possibly  be  inferred 
from  the  passage  itself,  and  the  explanations  of  the 
commentators  do  not  throw  much  light  upon  it. 
It  there  appears  to  be  used  as  part  of  a  net-work 
worn  as  a  head-dress  by  women.  Bartenora  says  it 
was  "  a  figure  which  they  made  upon  the  net-woik 
for  ornament,  standing  in  ftx>nt  of  it  and  going 
round  from  one  ear  to  the  other."  Beyond  the 
£Eu:t  that  the  shSbislm  were  head-dresses  or  orna- 
ments of  the  head-dress  of  Hebrew  ladies,  nothing 
can  be  said  to  be  known  about  them. 

Schroeder  (Z)e  VeM.  MuL^  cap.  ii.)  conjectured 
that  they  were  medallions  worn  on  the  necklace, 

0  ^C  , 
and  identified  thSbisim  with  the  Arab  ^-ir^^s  v'j 

®< 

ikomaigtk^  the  diminntive  of  ijrf^i  <y,  skamSy  the 

•un,  which  \a  applied  to  denote  the  sun-shaped 
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ornaments  worn  by  Arab  women  iloitt  their  i 
But  to  this  Gesenius  very  properly  ol^ecta  ( Jes.  t 
209),  as  well  as  to  the  explanation  oif  Jahn  {ArchaoL 
i.  2,  139),  who  renders  the  word  "gauze  veilfi." 

The  Versions  gjve  but  little  assistance.  The 
LXX.  render  ^/iirA^icia,  "  plaited  work,"  to  which 
Koavfifiovs,  **  fringes,"  appears  to  have  been  added 
originally  as  a  glees,  and  afterwards  to  have  crept 
into  the  text.  Aquila  has  rcXofAwrar,  "b^ta." 
The  Tai^gum  merely  adopts  the  Hebrew  word  with- 
out translating  it,  and  the  Syriao  and  Arable 
vaguely  render  it  "their  ornaments." 

W.  A.  W. 

*  CAUSEY  (F^rench  duausee),  a  raised  or 
paved  way  (nbOTS),  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  16,  18,  and 
Prov.  XV.  19  (margin),  in  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  but 
afterwards  changed  to  causeway^  a  corruption  for 
causey.  "Causewwy,"  however,  is  found  in  the 
margin  of  Is.  vii.  3  in  A.  V.  ed.  1611.  See  Wor- 
cester's and  Webster's  Dictionaries^  and  Eastwood 
and  Wright's  BibU  Word-Book,  p.  90.  H. 

♦CAUSEWAY.    [Causey.] 

CAVE  (nn^a :  aiHiKator:  ^hmoa :  in  A. 
V.  Is.  ii.  19,  hole ;  [Is.  xxxii.  14;]  Jer.  vii  11,  den  ; 
Josh.  xiii.  4,  literatim,  Mearah ;  Maara,  Vulg.). 
I.  The  chalky  limestone  of  which  the  rocks  ot 
Syria  and  Palestine  chiefly  consist  presents,  as  it 
the  case  in  all  limestone  formations,  a  vast  number 
of  caverns  and  natural  fissures,  many  of  which  have 
also  been  artificially  enlarged  and  adapted  to  varioos 
purposes  both  of  shelter  and  defense.  (Page,  Text- 
Book  of  Geology,  p.  141;  Kitto,  Phys.  Geogr.  of 
Pal.  p.  72.)  This  circumstance  has  also  given  oc- 
casion to  the  use  of  so  bu^e  a  number  of  words  as 
are  employed  in  the  Scriptures  to  denote  caves, 
holes,  and  fissures,  some  of  them  giving  names  to 
the  towns  and  places  in  their  neighborhood.  Out 
of  them,  besides  No  I.,  may  be  selected  the  follow- 
ing:— 

II.  ")i)n  or  "i'ln  (Ges.  p.  468),  a  hole ;  xoom- 
ally  TfK^Xi;,  and  cavema.  From  this  come  (a.) 
^nn,  dweller  in  caves,  the  name  of  the  Horites  of 
Mount  Seir,  Wady  Ghoeyer,  expelled  by  the  Edom- 
ites,  probably  alluded  to  by  Job,  a  Th>gkxiyte  race 
spoken  of  by  Strabo.  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  21; 
Deut  ii.  12;  Job  xxx.  6;  Strab.  i.  p.  42,  xvi.  pp. 
776-776;  Burckhardt,  (Syria,  p.  410;  Robinson,  ii. 
69, 167;  Stanley,  8.  ^  P.  §§  68-71.)    [HoRrrEs.] 

(6.)  Ty^T},  land  of  caverns  (Ez.  xlvii.  16,  18; 
Burekhardt,  Syria,  pp.  110,  286):  Khpaiuris^ 
LXX*:  i4wan,  Vulg.     [Hauran.]     (c.)   "n**? 

p'nr'j  house  of  caverns,  the  two  towns  of  BetJi- 
horon  (Josh.  xvL  3,  5).     [Bkth-hoeok.]     (d.) 

U^y^tly  two  caverns,  the  town  Horonaim  (Is.  xv. 
6).     [Horonaim.] 

HI.  D^^jn,  places  ofr^ge  in  rocks  ((Ses.  p. 
446)  for  burds,  dlant.  ii.  14:  uKiwji'.  foranuna; 
[Jer.  xlix.  16,  rpvuaKtal'.  cacemaf[  Obad.  2, 
h-Koi:  sdssurtB:  k.Y.cUfU. 

IV.  rr^npp :  rfntfioXia'  anirwn :  A.  V.  den ; 
a  ravine  through  which  water  flows  (Ges.  p.  858), 
Judg.  vi.  2. 

The  caves  of  Syria  and  Paketbe  are  still  uped, 
either  occasionally  or  permanently,  as  habitatioos; 
as  at  Andb,  near  Stall,  Ramoth-GUead  (Buekin|p- 
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Dsnif  7*mre2i  m  Syrifi,  p.  62).  The  shepherds  near 
Hebron  leave  their  tillages  in  the  summer  to  dwell 
in  caves  and  ruins,  in  order  to  be  nearer  to  their 
flocks  and  fields  (Robinson,!.*  212).  Almost  all  the 
habitations  at  Om^keiSy  Gadara,  are  caves  (Burck- 
hardt,  p.  273).  An  extensive  system  of  caves  exists 
at  Beil  Jibiin^  EleutheropoUs,  in  Judah,  which  has 
served  for  residence  or  concealment,  though  now 
disused  (Robinson,  ii.  53);  and  another  between 
Rethbhem  and  Hebron  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  103). 

The  most  remarkable  caves  noticed  in  Scripture 
are:  —  1.  That  in  which  Lot  dwelt  after  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  30).  2.  The  cave 
of  Machpelah  (xxiu.  17).  3.  Cave  of  Makkedah 
(.Josh.  X.  16).  4.  Cave  of  Adullam  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
1).  5.  Cave  of  En-gedi  (xxiv.  3).  6.  Obadiah's 
cave  (1  K.  xviii.  4).  '7.  El\jah*8  cave  in  Horeb 
(xix.  9).  8,  9.  The  rock  sepulchres  of  Lazarus, 
and  of  our  Lord  (John  xu  38;  Matt,  xxvii.  60). 
Some  of  these  may  be  identified,  and  to  others  ap- 
proximate, if  not  absolutely  identical,  sites  may  be 
assigned.  Hius  the  existing  caverns  near  the  S.  E. 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  serve  fally  to  justify  the  men- 
tion of  a  cave  as  the  place  of  Lot's  retirement;  as 
those  on  the  W.  side  agree  both  in  situation  and 
in  name  with  the  caves  of  En-gedi  (Lynch,  Narra- 
tive, p.  234 ;  Robinson,  i.  500 ;  Stanley,  p.  296).  The 
cave  of  Machpelah  undoubtedly  lies  beneath  the 
mosque  at  Hebron  (Robinson,  ii.  79 ;  Stanley,  p.  149 ; 
Beiy.  of  Tudela,  Early  Trnv.  p.  86).  The  cave  of 
Makkedah  can  hardly  be  the  one  to  which  tradition 
has  assigned  the  name  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  93) ; 
for  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
cave  was  dose  to  the  town  of  Makkedah,  yet  the 
situation  of  the  great  caverns  both  at  Beit  JiMn 
and  at  Deir  Dubbdn  in  neither  case  agrees  with 
that  of  Makkedah  as  given  by  Eusebius,  eight  miles 
from  EleutheropoUs  (Reland,  p.  885;  Robinson,  ii. 
23,  53;  Stanley,  p.  211).  The  site  assigned  by  the 
foune  ancient  authority  to  Adullam,  10  m.  £.  of 
E3eutheropolis,  agrees  as  little  with  that  of  the  cave 
believed  by  tradition  to  have  been  David's  hiding- 
place,  namely,  in  the  Wady  Kh&r^tun  at  the  S.  E. 
of  Bethlehem,  which  in  some  respects  agrees  with 
the  Scripture  narrati\'e  better  than  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Deir  Dabbdn,  assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  Stan- 
ley. (See  1  Sam.  xx.  6,  and  particuhuiy  xxii.  3, 
4;  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  12,  §  3;  Reland,  p.  549;  Irby 
and  Mangles,  p.  103;  Robinson,  i.  482;  Stanley, 
p.  259.)     [See  Odoi.lam.] 

The  cave  in  which  Obadiah  concealed  the  proph- 
ets caimot  now  be  identified,  but  it  was  probably 
in  the  northern  port  of  the  country,  in  which  abun- 
dant instances  of  caves  fit  for  such  a  purpose  might 
be  pointed  out. 

The  sites  of  the  cave  of  El'^ah,  as  well  as  of  the 
«« cleft  "  of  Moses  on  Mount  Horeb  (Ex.  xxxiii.  22) 
are  also  obviously  indeterminate;  for  though  tradi- 
tion has  not  only  assigned  a  place  for  the  former 
on  Jebel  Mfisa,  and  consecrated  the  spot  by  a 
chapel,  there  are  caves  on  the  competing  summit 
of  Serb&l,  to  one  or  other  of  which  it  might  with 
equal  probability  be  transferred.  (Stanley,  p.  49: 
Robinson,  i.  103;  Burckhardt,  p.  608.) 

Besides  these  special  caves  there  is  ihsquent  men- 
tion in  0.  T.  of  caves  as  pkkces  of  refuge.  Thus 
the  Israelites  are  said  to  have  taken  reftige  from  the 
Philistines  in  "holes'*  (1  Sam.  xiv.  11):  to  which 
the  name  of  the  scene  of  Jonathan's  conflict,  MsJeh- 
mA»  (Miehmash),  suificiently  answers.  (Stanley, 
i..  904:  Rob.  i.  440;  Irby,  p.  89.)  So  also  in  the 
time  of  Gideon  they  had  taken  refiige  from  the  Mid- 
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ianites  in  dens  and  caves  and  strongholds,  sach  ai 
abound  in  the  mountain  region  of  Manasseh. 
(Judges  vi.  2;  Stanley,  p.  341.) 

Not  only  have  the  caves  of  Palestine  aflbrded 
refuge  from  enemies,  but  during  the  earthquakes 
also,  by  which  the  country  has  been  so  often  vis> 
ited,  the  inhabitants  have  found  in  them  a  safo 
retreat  This  was  the  case  hi  the  great  convulsion 
of  1837,  when  Safed  was  destroyed;  and  to  this 
mode  of  retreat  the  prophet  Isaiah  probably  alludes 
(Is.  U.  10,  19,  21;  Robinson,  u.  422;  Stanley, 
p.  151). 

But  Adullam  is  not  the  only  ca^-e,  nor  vrere  its 
tenants  the  only  instances  of  banditti  making  the 
caves  of  Palestine  theur  accustomed  haunt.  Jose- 
phus  {Ant.  xiv.  15,  §  5)  relates  the  manner  in 
which,  by  order  of  Herod,  a  cave  occupied  by  rob- 
ben,  or  rather  insurgents,  was  attacked  by  soldiers 
let  down  from  above  in  chests  and  baskets,  from 
which  they  dragged  forth  the  inmates  with  hooks, 
and  killed  or  thrust  them  down  the  precipices;  or, 
settmg  fire  to  their  stores  of  fiiel,  destroyed  them 
by  sufibcation.  These  caves  are  said  to  have  been 
in  Cralilee,  not  far  from  Sepphoris;  and  are  prob- 
ably the  same  as  those  which  Josephus  himsdf,  in 
providmg  for  the  defense  of  GaUlec,  fortified  near 
Gennesaret,  which  elsewhere  he  calls  the  caves  of 
Arbela  {B.  J.  i.  16,  §  2-4,  ii.  20,  §  6,  Vit.  §  37). 
Bacchides,  the  general  of  Demetrius,  in  his  expedi- 
tion against  Judsea,  encamped  at  Messaloth,  near 
Arbela,  and  reduced  to  submission  the  occupants 
<rf  the  caves  {AnL  xu.  11,  §  1;  1  Mace.  ix.  2). 

Messaloth  is  probably  HlvD!^,  steps,  or  terraces 
(comp.  2  Chr.  ix.  11 ;  Ges. p.  957).  The  Messaloth 
of  the  book  of  Maccabees  and  the  robber-caves  of 
Arbela  are  thus  probably  identical,  and  are  the 
same  as  the  fortified  cavern  near  Medjdel  (Mag- 
dahi),  called  Kalaat  Ibn  Moan,  or  Pigeon's  Castle, 
mentioned  by  several  tra>'ellers.  They  are  said  by 
Burckhardt  to  be  capable  of  containing  600  men. 
(Reland,  pp.  358,  575;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  331; 
Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  91;  Lightfoot,  CenL  Ch(m)gr, 
ii.  231;  Robinson,  ii.  398;  Raumer,  p.  108:  oomp 
also  Hos.  x.  14.)     [Beth-A&bel.] 

Josephus  also  speaks  of  the  robber  inhabitants 
of  Trachonitis,  who  lived  in  large  caverns,  present- 
ing no  prominence  above  ground,  but  widely  ex- 
tended below  {AnL  xv.  10,  §  1).  lliese  banditti 
annoyed  much  the  trade  with  Damascus,  but  were 
put  down  by  Herod.  Strabo  alludes  very  distinctly 
to  this  in  his  description  of  Trachonitis.  and  de- 
scribes one  of  the  cavema  as  capable  of  holding 
4000  men  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  756;  Raumer,  p.  68; 
Jollifie,  Travels  in  PaL  i.  197). 

Lastly,  it  was  the  caves  which  lie  beneath  and 
around  so  many  of  the  Jewish  cities  that  formed 
the  last  hiding-places  of  the  Jewish  leaders  in  the 
war  with  the  Romans.  Josephus  himself  relates 
the  story  of  his  own  concealment  in  the  caves  of 
Jotapata;  and  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  John 
of  Gisohala,  Simon,  and  many  other  Jews,  endeav- 
ored to  conceal  themselves  in  the  caverns  beneath 
the  city;  whilst  in  some  of  them  great  spoil  and 
vast  numbers  of  dead  bodies  were  found  of  those 
who  had  perished  during  the  siege  by  hiuiger  or 
fh>m  wounds  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  8,  §  1,  vi.  9,  §  4). 

The  rock  dwellings  and  temples  of  Petra  are  de- 
scribed in  a  separate  article. 

Natural  cavities  hi  the  rock  were  and  are  fre- 
quently  used  as  cisterns  for  watet*,  and  as  pbces  of 
imprisonment  (Is.  xziv.  22;  Ex   Tsxii.  S3;  Ze^ 
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iz.  11)  [Cistern  ;  Pkisox]  ;  also  as  stalls  for  horses 
and  for  granaries  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  146).  No 
use,  however,  of  rock  caverns  more  strikingly  con- 
nects the  modem  usages  of  Palestine  and  the  a^jft- 
cent  regions  with  their  ancient  history  than  the 
employment  of  them  as  burial-places.  The  rocky 
soil  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Land  almost 
(brbids  interment,  excepting  in  cavities  either  nat- 
ural or  hewn  from  the  rock.  The  dwelling  of  the 
demoniac  among  the  tombs  u  thus  explained  by 
the  rock  caverns  abounding  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
(Jollifie,  i.  36).  Accordingly  numerous  sites  are 
shown  in  Palestine  and  adjacent  lands  of  (so-caUed) 
sepulchres  of  saints  and  heroes  of  Old  and  New 
Test.,  venerated  both  by  Christians  and  Moham- 
medans (AVrr/y  Travels,  p.  36;  Stanley,  p.  148). 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah,  the  tomb  of  Aaron  on  Mount  Hor,  of  Joseph, 
and  of  Rachel,  as  those  for  which  every  probabiUty 
of  identity  in  site  at  least  may  be  claimed  (Irby 
and  Mangles,  p.  134;  Robinson,  i.  218, 219,  ii.  275- 
287).  More  questionable  are  the  sites  of  the  tombs 
of  Elisha,  Obadiah,  and  John  the  Baptist,  at  Sa- 
maria; of  Habakkuk  at  Jebdiha  (Gabatha),  Micah 
near  Keila,  and  of  Deborah,  Rebekah's  nurse,  at 
Bethel  (Stanley,  pp.  143, 149 ;  Reland,  pp.  772, 698, 
981 ;  Rob.  ii.  304).  The  questions  so  much  debated 
relating  to  the  tombs  in  and  near  Jerusalem  and 
Bethany  will  be  found  treated  under  those  heads. 
But  whatever  value  may  belong  to  the  connection 
of  the  names  of  judges,  kings,  or  prophets,  with 
the  very  remarkable  rock-tombs  near  Jerusalem, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  caves  bearing  these 
names  are  sepulchral  caverns  enlarged  and  embel- 
lished by  art.  The  sides  of  the  valley  of  Jehosh- 
aphat  are  studded  with  caves,  many  of  which  are 
inhabited  by  Arab  families.  (Sandys,  p.  188 ;  Maun- 
drell,  p.  446;  Robinson,  i.  241,  349,  364;  BarUett, 
Walks  about  Jerusalem,  p.  117).  It  is  no  doubt  the 
vast  number  of  caves  throughout  the  country,  to- 
gether with,  perhaps,  as  IVfaundrell  remarks,  the 
taste  for  hermit  life  which  preN-ailed  in  the  5th  and 
6th  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  which  has  placed 
the  sites  of  so  many  important  events  in  caves  and 
grottoes;  e.  g.  the  birth  of  the  Vii^in,  the  Annun- 
ciation, the  Salutation,  the  buth  of  the  Baptist  and 
of  our  Lord,  the  scene  of  the  Agony,  of  St.  Peter's 
denial,  the  composition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the 
Transfiguration  (Shaw,  pt  ii.  c  1 ;  Maundrell,  £. 
T.  p.  479):  and  the  like  causes  have  created  a  tra- 
ditionary cave-site  for  the  altar  of  El^ah  on  Motmt 
Carmel,  and  peopled  its  sides,  as  well  as  those  of 
Mount  Tabor,  with  hermit  inhabitants.  (1  K. 
xviii.  19;  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  60;  Reland,  p.  329; 
Winer,  s.  v.  Carmel;  Am.  ix.  3;  Sir  J.  Maunde- 
ville.  Travels,  p.  31;  Sandys,  p.  203;  Maundrell, 
E.  T,  p.  478;  Jahn,  Arch.  BibL  p.  9;  Stanley,  p. 
853;  Kitto,  Phys,  Geogr.  pp.  30, 31 ;  Van  %mont, 
Traveh,  ii.  6-7.)  H.  W.  P. 

CEDAR  (^T;M:  Kihposi  cedms:  from  T^K, 

root  of  ^^*^*,  coiled  or  confessed,  Gesen.  p.  148). 
The  term  is  expressire  of  a  mighty  and  deeply 
rooted  tree,  and  is  usually  understood  to  apply  here 
to  one  of  the  coniferous  kind,  but  not  always  to 
that  which  b  commonly  known  as  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon. 
The  conditions  to  be  fUlfiOed  in  order  to  answer 

«  Tbediflersnce  between  the  Lebanon  cedar  and 
Um  Deodars  conaiats  chiefly  In  the  cones,  wbkh  In 
Ae  latter  gro^  In  pairs,  and  upon -stalks ;  the  leaTss 
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all  the  descriptions  in  the  Bible  of  a  cedar-trae  arc 
that  it  should  be  tall  (Is.  ii.  13),  sureading  (Ex. 
xxxi.  3),  abundant  (1  K.  v.  6,  10),  fit  for  beams, 
pillars,  and  boards  (I  K.  vi.  10,  15,  vii.  2),  mhst« 
of  ships  (Es.  xxvii.  5),  and  for  can'ed  work  as 
images  (Is.  xliv.  14).  To  these  may  be  added  qual 
ities  ascribed  to  cedar-wood  by  pn^ane  writn^s 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  cedar  of  (Me,  Africa,  and 
Syria  as  being  most  esteemed  and  imperishable. 
'Die  same  quality  is  ascribed  also  to  juniper.  In 
Egypt  and  Syria  ships  were  built  of  cedar,  and  in 
Cyprus  a  tree  was  cut  down  120  feet  long  and  pro- 
portionately thick.  The  durability  of  cedar  was 
proved,  he  says,  by  the  dmation  of  the  cedar  roof 
of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  which  had  ksted 
400  years.  At  Utica  the  beams,  made  of  Numid- 
ian  cedar,  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  had  lasted  1170 
years !  Vitruvius  speaks  of  the  antiseptic  proper- 
ties of  the  oil  of  cedar  and  also  of  juniper  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xiii.  5,  xvi.  40;  Vitruv.  ii.  9;  Joseph.  AM. 
viii.  5,  §  2;  Sandys,  Travels,  pp.  166,  167). 

Not  only  was  cedar  timber  used  by  David  and 
Solomon  in  their  buildings  (2  Sam.  v.  11 ;  1  K.  v. 
6,  n.  15,  vii.  2),  but  also  in  the  second  Temple 
rebuilt  under  Zerubbabel,  the  timber  employed  was 
cedar  fh>m  Lebanon  (Ezr.  iii.  7;  1  Esdr.  iv.  48,  v. 
55).  Cedar  is  also  said  by  Josephus  to  have  been 
used  by  Herod  in  the  roof  of  his  tonple  {B.  J.  v. 
5,  §  2).  The  roof  of  the  Rotunda  of  the  diureh 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  is  said  to  have 
been  of  cedar,  and  that  of  the  Chureh  of  the  A'ir- 
gin  at  Bethlehem  to  have  been  of  cedar  or  cj'press. 
(Williams,  Holt^  CHty,  ii.  202;  Quaresmius,  Jl'Iuc. 
rejT.  SancLvi.  12;  Per.  p.  2;  Tobler,  Bethlehem, 
pp.  110,  112.) 

Now  in  sbme  im|)ortant  respects  no  tree  but  the 
cedar  (Pinus  ccdrtu),  or  its  almost  equivalent,  the 
Pinus  Deodara,^  can  answer  the  above  conditions. 
The  characteristics  of  these  two  trees,  of  which 
great  numbers  are  found  from  Mount  Taurus  to  the 
Himalayas,  are  so  often  intereluinged  that  they  are 
scarcely  to  bo  distinguished  the  one  fh>m  the  other. 
No  tree  is  at  once  so  lofly,  spreading,  and  umbra- 
geous, and  the  wood  of  tlie  I)eodara  at  least  is  ex- 
tremdy  diu^ble.  The  difficulties  which  are  found 
in  reconciling  the  ancient  descriptions  with  the 
modem  specimens  of  cedar  wood  lie,  (1)  in  the  fit- 
ness of  cedar  trees  for  masts  of  ships  (Ez.  xxviL  5); 
(2)  still  more  in  the  very  general  agreement  as  to 
the  inferior  qiulity  of  the  timber,  which  is  usually 
described  as  less  valuable  than  the  worst  sorts  of 
deal  Of  authorities  quoted  by  Dr.  Royle  in  his  ' 
article  on  the  sul(ject  in  Dr.  Kitto's  Cydopaedia  (art. 
£res),  two  only  ascribe  serviceable  qualities  to  the 
cedar-wood,  whether  grown  in  England  or  in  speci- 
mois  brought  fix>m  the  ancient  cedar  grove  on  Mount 
I^banon.  Accordingly,  Celsius  in  his  Uierobotnt^ 
icon  has  endearored  to  prove  that  by  the  cedar  of 
Scripture  is  meant  the  Pinus  syhestris  or  Scotch 
fir,  and  that  by  *^fir"  is  intended  the  cypress- 
Others  have  supposed  that  the  Sandarac  tree,  the 
citrus  of  Pliny,  CaUitri*  quadiivakis,  or  Thuja 
articulata,  represents  the  cedar.  The  timber  of 
this  tree  is  extremely  hard  and  durable;  the  roof 
of  the  mosque  of  Cordova,  built  in  the  9th  century, 
is  constructed  of  it,  whidi  was  formeriy  supposed 
from  the  Spanish  name  alerce  to  have  been  made 
of  larch  (Cook,  Sketches  in  ^lin,  p.  5,  and  note; 


also  are  longer  and  more  dlstineUy  84lded.    The  *' 
of  both  Is  extramely  resinous. 
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FBTgnnon,  IJnndh.  of  Arch.  i.  456).  Besides  these 
trees,  the  Ccphalonian  pine,  the  common  yew,  Taxm 
baccnin^  aiid  tJie  juniper  cedar,  Cedrtu  bacci/era,  or 
octycedrus^  each  of  them  possesses  qualities  which 
VMwer  to  some  at  least  of  those  ascribed  to  the 
oedar.  The  opinion  of  Celsius  is  founded  in  great 
measure  on  the  use  by  the  Arabs  and  Arabic  writers 

of  the  word  V\|,  arz^  endenfly  the  equivalent  of 

T^S,  eret^  to  express  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and 
also  at  Aleppo  the  Pinus  sylvestrtSy  which  is  abun- 
dant both  near  that  city  and  on  Lebanon.  A  sim- 
ilar argument  will  apply  also  to  the  Thuja  artictUata 
of  Mount  Atlas,  which  is  called  by  th^  Arabs  el- 
(trz,  a  name  which  led  to  the  mistake  as  to  the  ma- 
terial of  the  Cordova  roof  from  its  similarity  to 
the  Spanish  alerce  (Niebuhr,  Descr.  de  t  Arable, 
p.  131,  Ac.,  and  Questions^  xc  p.  169,  Ac. ;  Pliny, 
//.   y.  xiii.  11,  15;    Kitto,  Eres,   Thuja;  Hay, 
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West.  Barb.  c.  iv.  49;  Gesen.  p.  148,  who  r^eoCi 
the  opinion  of  Celsius;  Winer,  s.  v.). 

It  may  be  obsened,  (1.)  That  unsuccessful  exper- 
iments  on  English-grown  cedar,  or  on  wood  derived 
fix)m  the  trees  of  the  ancient  cedar  grove  of  Leba- 
non, do  not  as  yet  invalidate  all  claim  of  the  cedar, 
whether  Lebanon  or  Deodara  cedar,  to  share  in  the 
qualities  anciently  ascribed  to  it.  Besides  the  trees 
which  belong  to  the  one  grove  known  bj  the  name 
of  »*  the  "Cedars,"  groves  and  green  woods  of  cedar 
are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  range  (Buckingham, 
Travels  among  Arnbsy  p.  468;  An^.  Cyvl.  s.  v. 
Si/ria;  Robinson,  iii.  593;  Burckhsidt,  ISynn^  p. 
19;  Loudon,  Arboretum^  vol.  iv.  pp.  2406,  2407; 
Celsius,  Hieivbotamam,  i.  89 ;  Belun,  Obs.  de  Ar- 
boribus  coniferis.  ii.  162,  165,  166).  (2.)  That  it 
has  been  idready  shown  that  the  Deodara  cedar 
certainly  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  prop- 
erty of  durability,  said  to  be  wanting  in  the  Leb- 


Oe  lars  of  Lebanon .    ( From  a  Photograph . ) 


■KMi  oedar.  But  (3.)  The  remaim  of  wood  used 
in  the  Nineveh  palaces  were  supposed  by  Layard  to 
be  oedar,  a  supposition  confirmed  by  the  inscrip- 
tions, which  show  that  the  Assyrian  kings  imported 
eedar  finom  Lebanon.  This  wood  is  now  proved  by 
microscopic  examination  to  be  yew  (lAyaixl,  N.  and 
B.  pp.  356,  357;  Ix>udon,  u.  s.  p.  2431). 

In  speaking,  therefore,  of  cedar  of  Li;ban<»i  used 
in  building  for  beams,  pillars,  or  eeihng  boards,  it 
is  probable  that  the  wood  of  more  than  one  tree 
was  empk)yed,  but  unuer  the  one  name  of  cedar, 
and  that  the  trees  which  furnished  the  material 
were,  besides  the  Pinua  cednu^  the  Cednu  Deodara^ 
the  yew,  ( Taxut  briccata),  and  also  the  Scotch  pine 
( Pimts  sylve$tru).  The  Sandarac  tree  ( Thti^a  artio- 
viaia)  is  said  by  Van  Egmont  ( Travels,  ii.  280)  to 
have  been  found  on  Lebanon,  but  no  hint  of  im- 
partatioo  of  foreign  timber  is  anywhere  given  in 
Scripture,  or  by  Josephus,  whilst  each  of  the  above- 
named  trees  grows  there  in  greater  or  less  abun- 
dance. The  Pintts  sylcestris  may  have  fbmished 
the  material  of  the  ship-masts  mentioned  by  Eee- 


kiel;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  the  LXX.  render 
"masts"  in  that  passage  by  iffrohs  iXarivovsy 
made  o/Jir,  or  likejir. 

But  there  is  another  use  of  cedar-wood  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  namely,  in  purification  (Lev. 
xiv.  4;  Num.  xix.  6).  The  term  cedar  is  applied 
by  Pluiy  ti)  the  lesser  cedar,  oxycedrus^  a  Phcenician 
jumper,  which  is  still  common  on  the  Lebanon, 
and  whose  wood  is  aromatic.  The  wood  or  firuit 
of  this  tree  was  anciently  burnt  by  way  of  per- 
fume, especially  at  funerals  (Plin.  ff.  N.  xiii.  1,  5 ; 
Ov.  Fast.  ii.  558;  Hom.  Od.  v.  60).  The  tree  is 
common  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  also  in  Arabia, 
in  the  Wady  Mousa,  where  the  greater  cedar  is  not 
found.  It  is  obviously  likely  that  the  use  of  the 
more  common  tree  should  be  eigoined  while  the 
people  were  still  in  the  wilderness,  rather  tlian  of 
the  uncommon  (Shaw,  Travels^  p.  464;  Burek- 
hardt,  Sifria,  p.  430;  Russell,  Nubia,  p.  425). 

The  grove  of  trees  known  as  the  Cedara  of  1^- 
anon  consists  of  about  400  trees,  standing  qmte 
•kme  in  a  deprcision  of  the  mountain  with  no  trees 
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06W,  about  6400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  3000  be- 
low the  summit.  *  About  11  or  12  are  very  large 
and  old,  25  large,  50  of  middle  size,  and  more  than 
300  younger  and  smaller  ones.o  The  older  trees 
have  each  sei'eral  trunks  and  spread  themselves 
widely  round,  but  most  of  the  others  are  of  cone  • 
like  form  and  do  not  send  out  wide  lateral  brancnes.^ 
In  1550  there  were  28  old  trees,  in  1739  Fococke 
counted  15,  but  the  number  of  trunks  makes  the 
operation  of  counting  uncertain.  They  are  re 
g^urded  with  much  reverence  by  the  native  inhab- 
itants as  living  records  of  Sobmon's  power,  and 
the  Maronite  patriarch  was  formerly  accustomed  to 
celebrate  there  the  festival  of  the  Transfiguration 
at  an  altar  of  rough  stones.  Within  the  last  10 
years  a  chapel  has  been  erected  (Kobiustm,  iii.  590, 
591;  Stanley,  S.  <f  P.  p.  140).  H.  W.  P. 

There  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  He- 
brew word  eres  (t'lS),  invariably  rendered  "cedar" 
by  the  A.  Y.,  does  stand  for  that  tree  in  most  of 
the  passages  where  the  word  occurs.  The  ertz^  or 
"  firmly  rooted  and  strong  tree,"  from  an  Arabic 
root  which  has  this  8ignifieation,<^  is  particularly  the 
name  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  {Cedrus  LibarU); 
but  that  the  word  is  used  in  a  wider  soise  to  denote 
other  trees  of  the  Conifera^  is  clear  from  some 
Scriptural  passages  where  it  occurs.  For  instance, 
the  "  cedar  wood "  mentioned  in  Lev.  xiv.  6  can 
hardly  be  the  wood  of  the  Lebanon  cedars,  seeing 
that  the  Cedru*  Ubatd  could  never  have  grown  in 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  where  the  Israelites  were  at 
the  time  the  law  for  the  cleansing  of  the  leper  was 
given;  nor  in  Egypt,  whence  they  had  departed. 
"Cedars,"  says  i3r.  Hooker,  "are  found  on  the 
mountains  of  Algeria,  on  the  whole  range  of  Tau- 
rus, and  in  the  Kedisha  valley  of  Lebanon :  they 
have  also  been  observed  by  Khrenberg  in  forests  of 
oak  between  Bsherre  and  Bshinnate."  There  is 
another  passage  (Ez.  xxvii.  5)  where  the  Tyrians 
are  said  to  have  made  use  of  "  cedars  of  Lebanon  " 
for  masts  of  ships,  in  which  perhaps  erez  denotes 
some  fir;  in  all  probability,  as  Dr.  Hooker  con- 
jectures, the  PitMs  Haleptrmsj  which  grows  in 
Lebanon,  and  is  better  fitted  for  frimishing  ship- 
masts  than  the  wood  of  the  Cedrus  Libani.  With 
r^^ard  to  the  objection  that  has  been  made  to  the 
wood  of  the  Cednu  LibarU — (see  Dr.  Lindley's 
remark  in  the  Gardener's  Chron.  i.  699,  "Uie 
worthless  though  magnificent  cedar  of  Mount  Leb- 
anon ")  —  that  its  inferior  quality  could  never  have 
allowed  it  to  form  the  "cedar  pillars,"  Ac  of 
Solomon's  temple,  it' may  be  observed  that  this  in- 
feriority applies  only  to  English  grown  trees,  and 
not  to  Lebanon  specimens.  At  tibe  same  time  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  though  the  wood  is  of  close 
grain,  it  has  no  particular  qmdity  to  recommend  it 
for  building  purposes;  it  was  probably,  therefore, 
not  very  extensively  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
Templet 

The  Cedrus  Libam^  Pinus  ffalepenais^  and  Ju- 


niperus  excelsa,  were  probably  all  included  undo 
the  term  erez ;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
by  this  name  is  more  especially  denoted  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  as  being  kut*  ^{ox^^  the  firmest  and 
grandest  of  the  conifers. 

The  Pimts  sylvestris  is  by  old  writers  often  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  pines  of  Lebanon;  but  Dr. 
Hooker  says  he  has  little  doubt  that  the  P.  HaU- 
pensis  must  be  the  tree  meant,  for  the  P.  sylvestris 
("  Scotch  fir  ")  is  not  found  in  Lebanon  or  S^iia. 

The  claim  of  the  Deodar  to  represent  a  Bible 
Conifer  may  be  dismissed  at  once.  Deodars  are 
not  found  nearer  to  the  Lebanon  than  within  a  dis- 
tance of  several  hundred  miles.  As  to  the  "  cedar 
wood  "  used  in  purifications,  it  is  probable  that  one 
of  the  smaller  junipers  is  intended  {J.  sabina  f ), 
for  it  is  doubtfrd  whether  the  Juniperus  exceUa 
exists  at  all  in  Arabia.     [Jumipek.] 

Dr.  Hooker  has  fiiAxa^i  us  with  the  following 
valuable  communication  relative  to  the  true  cedars 
of  Lebanon :  "  Ai  fiBO*  as  is  at  present  known,  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon  is  confined  in  S>Tia  to  one  valley 
of  the  Lebanon  range,  namely,  that  of  the  Kedisha 
river,  which  flows  from  near  the  highest  point  of 
the  range  westward  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  • 
enters  the  sea  at  the  port  of  Tripoli,  llie  grove 
is  at  the  very  upper  part  of  the  valley,  about  15 
miles  from  the  sea,  6000  feet  above  that  level,  and 
their  position  is  moreover  above  that  of  all  other 
arboreous  vegetation.  The  valley  here  is  very  broad, 
open,  and  shallow,  and  the  grove  forms  a  mere 
speck  on  its  flat  floor.  The  mountains  rise  above 
them  on  the  N.  E.  and  S.  in  steep  stony  slopes, 
without  precipices,  gorges,  ravines,  or  any  oUier 
picturesque  features  whatever.  Nothing  can  be 
more  dreai^  than  the  whole  surrounding  landscape. 
To  the  W.  the  scenery  abrupUy  changes,  the  >'alley 
suddenly  contracts  to  a  gorge,  and  becomes  a  rocky 
ravine  of  the  most  picturesque  description,  with  til- 
lages, groves,  and  convents  perched  on  its  flanks, 
base,  and  summits,  recalling  Switzerland  vividly 
and  accurately.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  (October, 
1860)  the  flanks  of  the  valley  about  the  cedars  were 
perfectly  arid,  and  of  a  pule  yellow  red;  and  the 
view  of  this  great  red  area,  perhaps  two  or  three 
miles  across,  with  the  minute  patch  of  cedar  grove, 
seen  from  above  and  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  or 
so,  was  most  singular.  I  can  give  you  no  idea  of 
what  a  speck  the  grove  is  in  the  yawning  hoUow. 
I  have  said  the  floor  of  the  valley  is  flat  and  broad; 
but,  on  nearer  inspection,  the  cedars  are  found  to 
be  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  a  nmge  of  low 
stony  hills  of  rounded  outlines,  and  perhaps  60  to 
100  foet  above  the  plain,  which  sweep  across  the 
valley.  These  hills  are,  I  believe,  old  moraines,  de- 
posited by  glaciers  that  once  debouched  on  to  the 
plain  from  the  surrounding  tops  of  Lebanon.  I 
have  many  reasons  for  believing  this,  as  also  for 
supposing  that  their  formation  dates  from  the  glacial 
epoch.  The  restriction  of  the  cedars  to  these  mo- 
raines is  absolute,  and  not  without  anafogy  in  re- 


a  •  Mr.  Jessup  (see  addltloa  to  this  article)  says 
diat  the  larg^est  of  these  "  Is  forty-eight  feet  in  dircuin- 
feronoe,  and  the  remaining  eleven  vary  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet"  {Hours  at  Home  for  March,  1867}  iv. 
406).  A. 

6  *  Dr.  Thomson  (Ixind  and  Book^  1.  297)  remarks 
on  a  striking  peculiarity  in  the  shape  of  this  tree, 
whicb  is  lUostrated  by  the  engraving  here  given.  He 
says :  "  The  branches  are  thrown  out  borlaontally  from 
tiie  puent  trunk.  These,  again,  part  into  limbs  which 
prtserve  the  ssjob  horiaontal  direotkm,  and  so  on  down 


to  the  minutest  twigs,  and  even  the  arrangement  of 
the  clustered  leaves  has  the  same  general  tendency. 
Climb  into  one,  and  yon  are  delighted  with  a  eucces 
slon  of  verdant  floors  spread  around  the  trunk,  and 
gradually  narrowing  as  you  ascend.  The  beautiful 
cones  seem  to  stand  upon,  or  rise  out  of  this  green 
flooring."  A. 

e  From  the  unused  root  T'HS,  i.  q.  Arab.  \%|,  eois- 
<raxif,  toOegU  firmamsqms  ss.    Gesen.  Tkss.  s.  t. 
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Sird  to  other  coniferous  trees  in  Swiss  and  Hhnar- 
yan  xidleys." 

l)r.  Hooker  draws  attention  to  the  unfortunate 
disregard  shown  with  respect  to  tlie  seedlings  an- 
nually produced  from  the  old  cedar-trees  in  Leb- 
anon. It  is  a  remarlcable  but  lamentable  £act  that 
nu  trees  are  seen  much  less  than  50  years  old! 
llie  browsing  goats  and  the  drought  destroy  all  the 
young  seedlings;  and* it  is  a  sad  pity  that  no  means 
are  adopted  to  encourage  their  growth,  wtiich  might 
easily  be  done  by  fencing  and  watering.« 

W.  H. 

*  It  has  been  popularly  supposed  and  often  as- 
serted (even  by  Stanley,  S,  if  P.  p.  140,  3d  ed.) 
that  the  B'shcrreh  gro\'e  above  de8cril)ed  was  the 
only  remaining  representative  of  the  ancient  *^  cedars 
of  l.«banon,*'  though  Seetzeu  found  cedars  to  the 
number  of  se^-eral  thousands  at  EtnAb,  north  of 
Ehden,  and  speaks  of  two  other  groves  which  he 
did  not  personally  visit  (Kob.  Later  BibL  Re*,  iii. 
593).  Ehrenberg  also  in  1823  found  the  oedar 
growing  abundantly  on  those  parts  of  the  I^ebanon 
range  which  lie  north  of  the  road  between  lia'albek 
and  Tripoli  (Rob.  ibuL).  More  recently,  other 
large  groves  were  described  by  Berggren  and  the 
boUnist  Bov^  (Hitter,  Erdk.  xvii.  638).  But  we  are 
indebted  for  the  fullest  information  on  this  subject 
to  the  Kev.  Henry  H.  Jessup,  an  American  mis- 
sionary in  Syria,  who  has  visited  and  described  no 
less  than  ^^  eleven  dUdnci  grove*  of  cedtr*  in 
Mount  liObanon,  two  of  them  of  great  size  and 
numbering  thousands  <^  trees.  Hve  of  these 
groves  are  in  Northern  and  six  in  Southern  Leb- 
anon, and  their  situation  and  relative  altitude  above 
the  sea,"  Mr.  Jessup  remarks,  **  are  such  as  to  in- 
dicate that  at  some  time  in  the  past,  the  whole 
Lel)anon  range,  at  an  average  height  of  from  3000 
to  7000  feet  above  the  sea,  was  covered  with  forests 
of  this  imperial  tree.**  (See  his  article  on  the 
"  Cedar  Forests  in  Mount  Lebanon  "  in  Hour*  at 
Home  for  March  and  April,  1867;  iv.  405  ff.,  499 
ff.) 

Of  the  (;pt>ves  in  Northern  Lebanon  the  most 
renutfkable,  besides  the  fiimous  B'sherreh  grove,  is 
one  at  e)-Hadith,  first  visited  by  Mr.  Jessup  in 
1856,  in  which,  as  he  says,  ^  the  trees  are  litotdly 
innumerable,  extending  for  a  mile  along  the  range, 
and  containing  cedars  enough  to  build  a  city  of 
temples'*  {Hour*  at  Home,  iv.  409).  Mr.  Tris- 
tram visited  the  same  place  in  1884,  and  describes 
the  largest  of  the  trees  as  "^  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet 
in  circumference,**  but  he  found  *Mione  that  ap- 
proached the  patriarchs  of  the  grove  either  in  size 
or  magnificence  '*  {Land  of  Itrael,  p.  634,  2d  ed.). 

In  Southern  I^ebanon  there  was  a  forest  of  cedars 
a  few  years  ago  near  *Ain  Zehalteh,  containing 
<imore  than  10,000  trees,  many  of  them  of  im- 
mense size;  **  but  "  the  Vandal  of  a  Sheik,'*  as  Mr. 
I'ristram  calls  him,  **  sold  them  to  a  native  specu- 
lator, who  cut  them  down  for  pitdi.**  The  stumps, 
bowex'er,  remain,  and  luxuriant  young  plants  are 
springing  up  on  every  side.  Mr.  Jessup  visited  the 
place,  and  measured  one  stump  *^  neariy  15  feet  in 
diameter**  {Hour*  at  Home,  iv.  499).  Among  the 
more  remarkable  groves  now  flourishing  in  South- 
em  Lebanon  is  one  near  Maasir,  "  not  inferior  in 
interest  to  th«  *■  Cedars  of  the  Ijord  '  themselves.*' 

•  «  See  Dr.  Hooker's  paper  "  On  the  Cedars  of  Leba- 
non, Taoros,  ftc."  in  tiie  Nat.  Hist.  Review^  No.  v 
p.  11. 

*  Dsan  Stanley  has  a  beautiAil  parafraph  (Ibandid 
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It  contains  about  800  trees,  the  largest  measuring 
over  30  feet  in  circumfierenoe.  ^Perhaps  20  cf 
them,'*  says  Mr.  Jessup,  *<  will  measure  fh>m  20  to 
25  feet  In  circumference,  and  almost  all  of  thetu 
are  large  and  venerable  in  appearance.  There  is 
not  an  insignificant  tree  in  the  gro^-e.'*  Near  el- 
BarAk  there  is  a  much  larger  grove  or  rather  forest, 
containing  thousands  of  trees.  They  cover  an  area 
of  neariy  one  hundred  acres  along  the  mountain 
side,  and  up  and  down  a  gradually  sloping  ravine. 
.  .  .  The  largest  of  the  trees  measure  in  girth 
about  20  feet,  and  they  vary  in  size  down  to  a  foot 
in  diameter.'*  Bek>w  this,  at  about  fifteen  minutes* 
ride,  lies  the  northeastern  gro>'e  of  el-IkrfUc,  on 
the  southern  side  of  a  deep  ravine,  containing 
about  200  noUe  trees,  the  largest  24  feet  in  circum- 
ference. 

Mr.  Jessup  in  his  visits  to  these  groves  was  ac- 
companied by  Dr.  Post,  an  experi«iced  botanist, 
who  pronounces  the  trees  to  be  the  genuine  Pinu* 
cedru*.  A. 

OEDRON  (^  K(9p<&v;  Afcsx.  [1  Mace.  xr. 
39,  Kai^poy;  41,]  KeSpw:  [1  Mace.  xv.  39,  41,] 
Oedor  [but  Cedron,  ed.  1590,  as  in  xvi.  9]).  1. 
A  place  fortified  by  Cendebeeus  under  the  orders  of 
king  Antiochus  (Sidetes),  as  a  station  from  which 
to  command  the  roads  of  Judasa  (1  Mace.  xv.  30, 
41,  xri.  9).  It  was  not  far  from  Jamnia  (Jabne), 
or  from  Azotus  (Ashdod),  and  had  a  winter-torrent 
or  wady  (xci/ui^^ous),  on  the  eastward  of  it,  which 
the  army  of  the  Maccabees  had  to  cross  before  Cen- 
debseus  could  be  attacked  (xvi.  5).  These  condi- 
tions are  well  fulfilled  in  the  modem  pbcd  Kntra 
or  Kntrnhy  which  lies  on  the  maritime  plain  below 
the  river  Rubin,  and  three  miles  southwest  of  Akir 
(Kkron).  Schwons  (p.  119)  gives  the  modem  name 
as  Kndrun,  but  this  wants  confirmation.  Ewald 
{Gesck.  iv.  390,  note) suggcsU  Tetl  el-Turmu*,  five 
or  six  miles  further  south. 

2.  In  this  form  is  given  in  the  N.  T.  the  name 

of  the  brook  Kidron  i)'^^^  bn}="the  black 
torrent")  in  the  ravine  befow  the  eastern  wall  of 
.lerusalem  (John  xviii.  1,  only).  Beyond  it  was 
the  garden  of  Oethsemane.  Lschmann,  with  AD 
[AS  A,  no<  D,  see  befow],  has  x<«M«^P^ow  tow 
KfSp(&y\  but  the  Kec.  Text  with  B  [CL  and  most 
of  tne  uncials]  has  rmy  K^ipvyy  i.  e.  «*  the  brook 
of  the  cedars  '*  (so  too  the  LXX.  in  2  Sam.  xv.  23). 
Other  MSS.  [as  Sin.  D]  have  the  name  even  so 
far  corrupted  as  rod  Kt^pov,  cedri,  and  rwv  8/r- 
8/Ktfv.  In  English  the  name  is  often  erroneously 
read  (like  Cephas,  C!enchre«,  Chuza,<&c.)  with  a 
soft  C;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  it 
has  no  connection  with  *^  Cedar.'*     [Kidkon.] 

G. 

CEIXAN  (KiXdtv;  [Aid.  KtiXdv:]  Cia*o), 
Sons  of  Ceilan  andAzetas,  according  to  1  Esdr.  t. 
15,  returned  with  Zorobabel  from  Babylon.  There 
are  no  names  corresponding  to  these  in  the  lists  of 
Ezra  or  Nehemiah. 

CEILING  (15)^0,  fWmi  7^?  -  4Koi\o<rrde' 
firio't,  1  K.  vi.  9 ;  to  cover  wUh  rafter*,  Gesen.  p.  • 
805;  Sehteuaner,  Lex.  V,  T.  Kot\o<rr.,  or  «*^n^ 
(Ez.  xfi.  16),  a  phnk).    The  descriptions  of  Script- 


on  a  visit  to  the  cedars)  in  which  he  brings  together 
In  a  striking  pfetnrs  all  the  Seripturs  alluskras  to  this 
oelebratsd  Ibrest  {Notitu  of  LoeaUtk*,  p.  21B  fl.). 

H 
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me  (1  K.  vl  9,  15,  vii.  3;  2  Cbr.  iiL  6,  0,  Jer. 
xzii.  14;  Hag.  i.  4),  and  of  Josephus  {Ant  viii.  3, 
§§  2-9,  XV.  11,  §  5),  show  that  the  ceiUngs  of  the 
Temple  and  the  palaces  of  the  Jewish  lungs  were 
formed  of  cedar  planks  applied  to  the  beuns  or 
joints  crossing  from  wall  to  wall,  probably  with 
smik  panels  (^arvc^/iara)*  edged  and  ornamented 
with  gold;  and  carved  with  incised  or  other  patterns 
(0a$u^^\ois  y\u<l>cus)y  sometimes  painted  (Jer. 
xzii.  14). 

It  is  probable  that  both  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
models  were,  in  this  as  in  other  branches  of  archi- 
tectural construction,  followed  before  the  Roman 
period.  [A  itci  i  itkcfu  k  k.  ]  The  construction  and 
designs  of  Assyrian  ceilings  in  the  more  important 
buildiiigs  can  oidy  be  coi\jectured  (LAyard,  Nin- 
ixthj  ii.  205,  289),  but  the  proportions  in  the  walls 
themselves  answer  m  a  great  degree  to  those  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  {Nin,  and  Bab,  p.  642;  Fur- 
gusBon,  JIttrulbuok  of  Architecture^  i.  201).  Ex- 
amples, however,  ai%  extant  of  Eg^-ptian  ceilings  in 
stucco  painted  with  devices  of  a  date  much  earlier 
than  that  of  Solomon's  Temple.  Of  these  devices 
the  principal  are  the  guilloche,  the  che\Ton,  and 
the  scroll.  Some  are  pahited  in  blue  with  stars, 
and  others  bear  representations  of  birds  and  other 
emblems  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  KgypL  ii.  290).  The 
excessive  use  of  vermilion  and  other  glaring  colors  in 
Roman  house-painting,  of  which  Vitnivius  at  a  later 
date  complains  (\'ii.  5),  may  have  been  introduced 
from  Egypt,  whence  also  came  in  all  probability  the 
taste  for  vermilion  planting  shown  in  Jehoiakim's 
palace  (Jer.  xxii.  14;  Am.  iii.  15;  Wilkinson,  i. 
19).  See  also  the  descriptions  given  by  Athenseus 
(v.  p.  196)  of  the  tent  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and 
the  ship  of  Philopator  {ih.  p.  206),  and  of  the  so- 
called  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Syria  near  Tyre 
(Hassekjuist,  p.  165). 

The  panel  work  in  ceiUngs,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed, is  found  in  Oriental  and  North  African 
dwellings  of  late  and  modem  times.  Shaw  de- 
scribes the  oeilings  of  Moorish  houses  in  I3arbary 
••of  WBiosooi,  either  ^^veiy  artfUlly  painted,  or 


sal 


Panelled  ccOfaig  from  house  in  Gslro.    (liUM,  t/hdUm 
Egyptiant.) 

else  thrown  into  a  variety  of  panels,  with  gilded 
mouldings  and  scrolls  of  the  Kor&n  intermixed  " 
•(TraveUf  p.  208).  Mr.  Porter  describes  the  ceil- 
ings of  houses  at  Damascus  as  delicately  painted, 
•1]^  in  the  more  ancient  houses  with  "  antbesques 
encompassing  panels  of  blue,  on  which  are  inscribed 
verses  and  chapters  of  the  Koran  in  Arabic.  Also 
tk  tomb  at  l*almyra,  with  a  stone  ceiling  Iteautiftilly 
panelled  and  pabited  {Damascug^  i.  34,  37,  57,  00, 
SdS;  cf.  Deut.  vi.  9;  also  Lane's  Mod.  JSgypL  i. 
97,  88).  Many  of  the  rooms  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Ifoors  at  the  Alhambra  were  ceiled  and  ornamented 
with  the  richest  geometrical  patterns.  These  still 
ramain,  and  restorations  of  them  may  be  seen  at 


CENCHRBA 

the  Alhambra  Court  of  the  Crystal  PaLicc.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  used  colored  tiles  in  thdr  build* 
ings  (Athen.  t.  206;  WUkmson,  ii.  287).     The 


Faaelled  ceiling  from  houM  iu  Cairo.    (Lane,  Mof/vn 
Egyptians.) 

like  taste  is  observed  by  Chardin  to  Iia%'e  pre\'ailed 
in  Persia,  and  he  mentions  beautifiil  specimens  of 
mosaic,  arabesque,  and  inlaid  wood-work  in  ceilings 
at  Ispahan,  at  Koom  in  the  mosque  of  Fatima,  and 
at  Arde>il.  These  ceilings  were  constructed  on 
the  ground  and  hoisted  to  their  position  by  ma- 
chinery (Chardin,  Voynfje^  ii.  434,  iv.  126,  riL 
387,  viU.  40,  pUte  39;  Olearius,  p.  241). 

H.  W.  P. 

•  CELLARS.  [JoAsii,  No.  7.] 
CELOSYR'IA.  [CosLKSYRiA.] 
CEN'CHREA  (accurately  CEN'CHREJB, 

KtyKotal'.  [C'encAra]),  the  eastern  harlior  of  Cat- 
inth  (t*.  e.  its  harbor  on  the  Saronic  Gulf)  and  the 
emporium  of  its  trade  with  the  Asiatic  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  as  I.ech«eum  (Lutraki)  on  the 
Corinthian  Gulf  connected  it  with  Italy  and  the 
west.  A  line  of  walls  extended  from  the  citadel 
of  Corinth  to  I^echieum,  and  thus  the  pass  of  On- 
chrefle  was  of  peculiar  military  importance  in  refer- 
ence to  the  approach  along  the  Isthmus  frtnn 
Northern  Greece  to  the  Morea.     [Cokuitii.] 

St.  Paul  sailed  from  Cenchreie  (Acts  xviii.  18) 
on  his  return  to  Syria  from  his  second  missionary 
journey;  and  when  he  wrote  his  epistle  to  the 
Romans  in  the  coune  of  the  third  journey,  an  or- 
ganized church  seems  to  have  been  formed  here 
(Kom.  xvi.  1.  See  Piicebe).  The  first  bishop  of 
this  church  is  said  {ApoU.  ContL  ^ii.  46)  to  have 
been  named  Lucius,  and  to  have  been  appointed  by 
St.  Paul. 

The  distance  of  Cenchrese  from  Corinth  was  70 
stadia  or  about  nine  miles.  Pausanias  (ii.  3)  de- 
scribes the  road  as  having  tombs  and  a  grove  of 
cypresses  by  the  wayside.  The  modem  vilbge  of 
Kikriet  retains  the  ancient  name,  which  is  coiyec- 
tured  by  Dr.  Sibthorpe  to  be  derived  from  the  mil- 
let (Kcyxpi)«  which  still  grows  there  (Walpole's 
TravtU^  p.  41).  Some  traces  of  the  moles  of  the 
port  are  still  visible  (see  Leake's  Aforea^  iii.  pp. 
233-235).  The  following  coin  exhibits  the  port 
exactly  as  it  is  described  by  Pausanias,  with  a  tem- 
ple at  the  extremity  of  each  mole,  and  a  statue  of 
Nepttme  on  a  rock  between  them.  J.  S.  11. 

*  KtKxpi^s  ^B  the  vulgar  form,  but  in  modem 
Greek  the  educated  still  write  Kty xp*ai  (Itangnbca, 
rh  '£?JiriytK(i^  U.  318).  It  is  situateil  near  th» 
mouth  of  a  little  river  which  liears  the  same  nmoMip 
IS  does  also  the  bay  (koXw^s)  hito  which  the  river 
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empties.  It  is  a  little  south  of  Kalamahi,  the 
eastern  statiou  of  the  steamers,  and  therefore  under 
the  traveller's  eye  who  crosses  the  isthmus.  When 
Paul  was  there  he  saw  the  pkice  full  of  the  monu- 


CoIoaUa  Coin  of  Corinth.  On  the  obvene  the  bead 
of  Antoaiaas  Pius ;  on  the  reverse  Uie  port  of  Cen- 
ehresB,  with  c.  L.  x.  c,  that  is,  colonia  iavs  ivua 
ooaorruos. 

ments  of  idoUtrj.  On  the  road  thither  from  Cor- 
inth he  passed  a  temple  and  statue  of  Minerva. 
In  the  harbor  itself  was  a  shrine,  and  a  figure  of 
Aphrodite  in  marble,  a  brazen  image  of  Neptune 
holding  a  trident  in  one  hand  and  a  dolphin  in  the 
other,  and  temples  of  Asclepius  and  Isis.  llie 
Greek  mythology  made  Ceiichrius,  a  son  of  Nep- 
tune, founder  of  Cenchrese,  but  in  that  may  only 
have  ennobled  some  trivial  name  already  in  use 
(Kangabes,  as  abo\'e).  H. 

CENDBBETTS  (accurately  CENDBBiE'- 
US,  Kfy9f$ouos;  [Sin.  in  1  Mace.  xvi.  1,  8,  Af- 
/Scuof,  Aat$€ot'  Cendebaus])^  a  general  left  by 
Antiochus  VII.  In  command  of  the  sea-bonrd  of 
Palestine  (1  Mace.  xv.  38  ff.)  after  the  defeat  of 
Tryphon,  u.  c  138.  He  fortified  Kedron  and 
harassed  the  Jews  for  some  time,  but  was  after- 
wards defeated  by  Judas  and  John,  the  sons  of  Si- 
mon Maccabttus,  with  great  loss  (1  Mace.  xvi.  1- 
10).     [Antuwiius  VII.]  B.  F.  W. 

CENSER  (innD  and  nn^trjD  :  in  LXX. 
mostly  Tup9ioy,  but  also  duttrieri  and  Sv/juarfiptoy' 
thurUnUum),     llie  former  of  the  Hebrew  words 

(from  i^^^t  to  seize  w  hy  hold  o/*,  especially  of 
fire)  seems  used  generally  for  any  instrument  to 
■eiase  or  hold  burning  coals,  or  to  receive  ashat,  ^., 
such  as  the  appendages  of  the  brazen  altar  and 
golden  candlestick  mentioned  in  Kx.  xxv.  38, 
xxxvii.  23,  hi  which  senses  it  seems  rendered  by 
the  LXX.  by  irapwrrpis,  iircunMrrfip,  or  perhaps 
\nr6BflM^  It,  however,  generally  bears  the  limited 
meaning  which  properly  belongs  to  the  second  word, 
ibund  only  in  the  later  books  (e.  g.  2  Chr.  xxvi.  19 ; 

£z.  vL'i.  11),  (der.  n7)*'|7,  incense),  that,  namely, 
of  a  k-mail  ooi'able  veaael  of  metal  fitted  to  receive 
bun:ing  -vmu^  ftiom  the  altar,  and  on  which  the  in- 
cense f'^r  burning  was  sprinkled  by  the  priest  to 
whose  office  this  exclusively  bebnged,  who  bore  it 
hi  his  luind,  and  with  whoee  personal  share  in  the 
ciOBt  solemn  ritual  duties  it  was  thus  In  close  and 
rivid  oonnectbn  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  18;  Luke  i.  9). 
rhus  **  Korah  and  his  company  **  were  bidden  to 


a  Oesenios  s.  t.  nrin^  ieoms  to  prefer  the  gen- 
eral nMantng  of  a  fire-shovel  in  thin  passage ;  but,  from 
Mum.  xvi.  17,  It  was  probably  the  same  fiishlon  of 
4ilD^  as  that  used  by  Aanm  in  the  prieatly  frmetion. 
for.  a.<«  the  rebelUoa  was  evldantly  a  deliberately  eon- 
vtsd  movement,  is  there  any  ditlleulty  in  supposing 
Aa  aiiiMmt  of  prepaiatioo  suggissted  in  the  text 

^  The  wont  Ibr  eeoeer  hete  is  Ai/Sovwrdk,  flram  the 
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take  **  censen,'*  with  which  in  emulation  of  Aaron 
and  his  sons  they  had  perhaps  provided  themselves' 
(comp.  Ex.  viii.  II);  and  Moses  tells  Aaron  to  take 
"  the  censer  **  (not  a  as  in  A.  V.),  i,  e.  that  of  the 
sanctuary,  or  that  of  the  high-priest,  to  stay  tha 
plague  by  atonement  'llie  only  distinct  precepts 
re^irding  the  use  of  the  censer  are  found  in  Num. 
iv.  14,  where  among  the  vessels  of  the  golden  altar, 
i.  e.  of  incense,  ^* censers*'  are  reckoned;  and  in 
Lev.  xvi.  12,  where  we  fiiid  that  the  high -priest 
was  to  carry  it  (here  also  it  is  "  the  "  not  '*  a  cen- 
ser *'  that  be  is  ordered  to  **  take  **)  into  the  most 
holy  place  within  the  vail,  where  the  "  incense  '* 
was  to  be  "  put  on  the  fire,**  i.  e.  on  the  coals  in 
the  censer,  "before  the  l.ord.'*  This  must  have 
been  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  for  then  only  was 
that  pkce  altered.  Sobmou  prepared  "  censers  of 
pure  gold  **  as  part  of  the  same  fhmiture  (1  K.  viL 
50;  2  Chr.  iv.  22).  Possibly  their  general  use  may 
be  explained  by  the  inuigery  of  Kev.  viii.  3,  4,^  and 
may  have  been  to  take  up  coals  from  the  braeen 
altar,  and  convey  the  incense  while  burning  to  the 
^*  golden  altar,**  or  *'  altar  of  incense,**  on  which  it 
was  to  be  offered  morning  and  evening  (Kx.  xxx. 
7,  8).  So  Uxziah,  when  he  was  intenduig  "to 
bum  incense  upon  the  altar  of  incense,**  took  ^  a 
censer  in  his  hand*'  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  16,  19).  The 
Mishna  {Jonviy  iv.  4)  mentions  a  silver  censer 
which  had  a  handle,  and  was  fetched  from  some 
chamber  where  such  utensils  were  kept  {ib.  v. 
1,  and  Bartenont*s  comment);  and  was  used  to 
gather  the  coals  fh>m  the  altar,  which  were  then 
transferred  to  a  golden  censer.  On  the  great  Day 
of  Atonement,  however,  a  goUen  one  of  finer  stand- 
ard {Tanml^  v.  5)  was  used  throughout  The 
word  BufjuaHipioy,  rendered  "  censer  *'  in  Heb.  bu 
4,  probably  means  the  "  altar  of  incense.**  ^  [Alt 
TAK.]  (In  UgoUni,  vol.  xi.  a  copious  collection  of 
authorities  on  the  sulgect  will  be  found;  Sonne- 
schmid  <ie  Thym,  SanU,  is  reiierred  to  by  Winer, 
«.  V,  Kauchfess.)  H.  H. 

CENSUS    (T;5??,  or    H^-?©,    numbermg 

combined  with  butration^  (rom  "TP^,  mrvey  in  or- 
der to  purge,  Gesen.  1120:  IJCX.  k^dyiis',  N.  T., 
aroypo^:  dinumeratio,  deacri/riio),  I.  Moses 
kid  down  the  law  (Ex.  xxx.  12,  13)  that  whenever 
the  people  were  numbered,  an  oflfering  of  ^  a  shekd 
should  be  made  l^  every  man  above  20  years 
of  age  by  way  of  atonement  or  propiUation.  A 
previous  ktw  had  also  ordered  that  the  firstborn  of 
man  and  of  beast  should  be  set  apart,  as  well  aa 
the  first  fhiits  of  agricultural  produce;  the  first  to 
be  redeemed,  and  the  rest  with  one  exception 
offered  to  God  (Kx.  xiu.  12,  13,  xxU.  29).  The 
idea  of  lustration  in  connection  with  numl)ering 
predominated  also  in  the  Roman  census  {Did.  of 
Antiq.  s.  v.  Lustrum)^  and  among  Mohammedan 
nations  at  the  present  day  a  prejudice  exists  against 
numbering  their  possessions,  especially  the  fruits  of 
the  field  (Hay,  Western  Barbary,  p.  16;  Crichton, 
Arabia^  ii.  180;  see  also  Lane,  Mod,  Egypt  ii.  72, 

Ai'^oMK  of  Matt.  ii.  11 ;  in  Rev.  v.  8,  ^toAii  is  nsad 
apparently  to  mean  the  name  vessel. 

c  This  word  undeniably  bears  this  sense  in  Joseph. 
Ant.  ill.  8,  §  8,  who  gives  it  shnll&rly  the  epUbsl 
XfNxrovy ;  as  also  In  Phito,  Dt  ViL  Mm.  p.  068,  ed. 
Paris.  It  thus  beeomea  a  tfva-ioon^pior  9w|ua^aTOC, 
the  exprandon  for  the  same  thing  In  LXX.,  Ex.  xxx 
1,  but  Its  simpler  meaning  Is  merely  that  of  an  "  In- 
strument for  the  9vftuifMi  (Ineense),"  and  thos  eithei 
eenser,  or  Incense  altar.    See  also  1  Uaeo.  i.  21,  23. 
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78).     The  instances  of  numbering  recorded  in  the 
0.  T.  are  as  follows: 

1.  Under  the  express  direction  of  God  (Ex. 
zxxvili.  2{j),  in  the  dd  or  4th  month  after  the  Ex- 
odus, during  the  encampment  at  Sinai,  chieflj  for 
tlie  purpose  of  raising  money  for  the  Tabernacle. 
The  numbers  then  taken  amounted  to  603,550 
men,  which  may  be  presumed  to  express  with 
greater  precision  the  round  numbers  of  600,000 
who  are  said  to  have  left  Egypt  at  first  (Ex.  xii. 
87). 

2.  Again,  in  the  2d  mouth  of  the  2d  year  after 
the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  2,  3).  This  census  was  taken 
for  a  double  purpose,  (a.)  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  fighting  men  from  the  age  of  20  to  50  (Joseph. 
Am.  iii.  12,  §  4).  The  total  numler  on  this  occa- 
sion, exclusi\'e  of  the  Levites,  amounted  fJt  this  time 
also  to  603,550  (Num.  ii.  32),  Josephus  says  603,- 
650 ;  each  tribe  was  numbered,  and  placed  under  a 
i^ecial  leader,  the  head  of  the  tribe.  (6. )  To  as- 
certain the  amount  of  the  redemption  ofiering  due 
on  account  of  all  the  first-bom  both  of  persons  and 
cattle.  Accordingly  the  numbers  were  taken  of  all 
the  first-bom  male  persons  of  the  whole  nation  above 
one  month  old,  including  alt  of  the  tribe  of  Levi 
of  the  same  age.  The  Levites,  whose  numbers 
amounted  to  22,000,  were  taken  in  lieu  of  the  first- 
bom  males  of  the  rest  of  Israel,  whose  numbers 
were  22,273,  and  for  the  surplus  of  273  a  money 
payment  of  1365  shekels,  or  5  shekels  each,  was 

'  made  to  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Num.  iii.  39,  51). 
If  the  numbers  in  our  present  copies,  from  which 
those  given  by  Josephus  do  not  materially  difl^er, 
be  correct,  it  seems  likely  that  these  two  uumber- 
ings  were  in  fact  one,  but  applied  to  diflferent  pur- 
poses. AVe  can  hardly  otherwise  account  for  the 
identity  of  numbers  even  within  the  few  months 
of  interval  (Calmet  on  Num.  i.  Pictorial  BibU^ 
ibid.).  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  system  of 
appointing  bead  men  in  each  tribe  as  loiders,  as 
well  as  the  care  taken  in  preserving  the  pedigrees 

.  of  the  fiunilies  corresponds  with  the  practice  of  the 
Arab  tribes  at  the  present  day  (Crichton,  Arabia^ 

•  U.  185,  186;  Niebuhr,  Dieter,  de  tArabU,  14; 
Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes^  88;  Jahn,  Hisi,  Book 
U.  8,  11;  Maloohn,  Sketchu  of  Persia,  xiv.  157, 
159). 

3.  Another  numbering  took  place  38  years  after- 
wards, previous  to  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  when 
the  total  number,  excepting  the  Levites,  amounted 
U>  601,730  males,  showing  a  decrease  of  1,870.  All 
tribes  presented  an  increase  except  the  following: 
Reuben,  [showing  a  decrease]  of  2,770;  Simeon, 
87,100;  Gad,  5,150;  Ephraim  and  NaphtaU,  8,000 
each.  The  tribe  of  Levi  had  increased  by  727 
(Num.  xxvi.)'  The  great  diminution  which  took 
pbce  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon  may  probably  be  as- 
signed to  the  plague  consequent  on  the  misconduct 
of  Zimri  (Calmet,  on  Nttm.  xxv.  9).  On  the  other 
band,  the  chief  instances  of  increase  are  fbund  in 
Manasseh,  of  20,500;  Bei\jamin,  10,200;  Asher, 
11,900,  and  Issachar,  9,900.  None  were  numbered 
at  this  census  who  had  been  above  20  years  of  age 
at  the  pre\ious  one  in  the  2d  year,  excepting  Caleb 
and  Joshua  (Num.  xxvi.  63-65). 

4.  The  next  formal  numbering  of  the  whole 
people  was  in  the  leign  of  David,  who  in  a  nwment 
of  presumption,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Joab,  gave 
orders  to  number  the  people  without  requiring  the 
statutable  ofiering  of  |  a  shekel.  The  men  of  Israel 
tbove  20  years  of  age  -rere  800,000,  and  of  Judah 
600,000,  total  1,300,000     The  book  of  Chron.  gives 
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the  numbers  of  Israel  1,100,000,  and  of  Jndali 
470,000,  total  1,570,000;  but  informs  us  tlmt  Ijewi 
and  Bergamin  were  not  numbered  (I  Chr.  xxi.  6, 
xx>'ii.  24).  Josephus  gives  the  numbers  of  Israel 
and  Judah  respectively  900,000  and  400,000  (8 
Sam.  xxiv.  1,  9,  and  Calmet,  ad  loc.;  1  Chr.  xx* 
1,  5,  xxvii.  24;  Joseph.  AnL  vii.  13,  §  1.) 

5.  llie  census  of  David  was  completed  by  Solo 
mon,  by  causing  the  foreigners  and  remnants  of 
the  conquered  nations  resident  within  Palestine  to 
be  numbered,  llieir  number  amounted  to  153,- 
600,  and  tliey  were  employed  in  forced  labor  on 
his  great  architectural  works  (Josh  ix.  27 ;  1  K.  v. 
15,  ix.  20,  21;  1  Chr.  xxii.  2;  2  Chr.  ii.  17, 18). 

Between  this  time  and  the  Captivity,  mention  is 
made  of  the  numbers  of  armies  under  successive 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  from  which  may  be 
gatiiered  with  more  or  less  probability,  and  with 
due  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
as  influencing  the  numbers  of  the  levies,  estimates 
of  the  population  at  the  various  times  mentioned. 

6.  Kehoboam  (b.  c.  975-958)  collected  from 
Judah  and  Benjamin  180,000  men  to  fight  against 
Jeroboam  (1  K.  xU.  21). 

7.  Abgam  (95a-955),  with  400,000  men,  made 
war  on  Jeroboam  with  800,000,  of  whom  500,000 
were  shiin  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3,  17). 

8.  Asa  (955-914)  had  an  army  of  300,000  men 
from  Judah,  and  280,000  (Josephus  says  250,000) 
fW)m  Bei^jamin,  with  which  he  defeated  Zerah  the 
Ethiopian,  with  an  army  of  1,000,000  (2  Chr.  xiv. 
8,  9;  Joseph.  Ant.  riii.  12,  §  1). 

9.  Jehoshaphat  (914-831),  besides  men  in  gar- 
risons, had  under  arms  1,160,000  men,  including 
perhaps  subject  foreigners  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14-19; 
Jahn,  Hist.  v.  87). 

10.  Amaziah  (83^-811)  had  fivm  Judah  and 
Beigamin  300,000,  besides  100,000  meroenariei 
fhmi  Israel  (2  Chr.  xxv.  5,  6). 

11.  Uzziaih  (811-759)  could  bring  into  the  field 
307,500  men  (307,000,  Josephus),  well  armed,  under 
2600  officers  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11-15;  Joseph.  AnL  ix. 
10,  §  3). 

Besides  these  more  general  statements,  we  have 
other  and  partial  notices  of  numbers  indicating 
population.  Thus,  (n.)  Gideon  fh>m  4  tribes  co£ 
lected  32,000  men  (Judg.  vi.  35,  vii.  3).  (6.) 
Jephthah  put  to  death  42,000  Ephraimites  (Judg. 
xii.  6).  The  numbers  of  Ephraim  300  years  before 
were  32,500  (Num.  xxvi.  37).  (c.)  Of  Benjamin 
25,000  were  slain  at  the  battle  of  Gibeah,  by  which 
shuighter,  and  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  its  cities, 
the  tribe  was  reduced  to  600  men.  Its  numbers 
in  the  wilderness  were  45,600  (Num.  xxvi.  41; 
Judg.  XX.  35,  46).  ((/.)  The  number  of  those  who 
joir^  David  after  Saul's  death,  besides  the  tribs 
of  Issachar,  was  340,922  (1  Chr.  xii.  23-38).  (e.)  At 
the  time  when  Jehoshaphat  could  muster  1,160,000 
men,  Ahab  in  Israel  could  only  bring  7000  against 
the  Syrians  (1  K.  xx.  15).  (/)  The  numbers  car- 
ried captive  to  Babylon  B.  c.  599  from  Judah,  are 
said  (2  K.  xxiv.  14,  16)  to  have  been  fh)m  8000  to 
10,000,  by  Jeremiah  4600  (Jer.  Iii.  30). 

12.  The  number  of  those  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  in  the  first  caravan  is  reckoned  at  42,- 
360  (Ezr.  ii.  64);  but  of  these  perhaps  12,542 
bebngad  to  other  tribes  than  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
It  is  thus  that  the  difference  between  the  total 
(ver.  64)  and  the  several  details  is  to  be  accounted 
for.  The  purpose  of  this  census,  which  does  not 
materially  differ  from  the  sutement  in  Nehemiab 
(Neh.  vii.),  was  to  settle  with  reference  to  the  ywt 
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M  Jubilee  the  inbcritanoes  in  the  Holy  Land,  which 
had  been  disturbed  by  the  Captivity,  and  also  to 
aacertaiii  the  fiunily  genealogies,  and  ensure,  as  fiir 
as  possible,  the  purity  of  the  Jewish  race  (£^.  ii. 
69,  X.  2,  8,  18,  44;  l^v.  xxv.  10). 

In  the  second  caravan,  b.  c.  458,  the  number 
was  1,496.  Women  and  children  are  in  neither 
case  included  (Ear.  viii.  1-14). 

It  was  probably  for  kindred  ol^ecta  that  the 
pedigrees  and  enumerations  which  occupy  the  first 
9  chapters  of  the  Ist  book  of  Chronicles  were  either 
composed  before  the  Captivity,  or  compiled  after- 
wards from  existing  records  by  Ezra  and  others  (1 
Chr.  iv.  38,  32,  39.  v.  9,  vi.  57,  81,  vii.  28,  ix.  2). 
In  the  course  of  these  we  meet  with  notices  of  the 
numbers  of  the  Unbes,  but  at  what  periods  is  uncer- 
tain, llius  Reubeo,  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  are  set  down  at  44,760  (v.  18),  Jssachar 
at  87,000  (vu.  5),  Benjamin  59,434  (vii.  7,  9,  11), 
Asher  26,000  (vii.  40).  Besides  there  are  to  be 
reckoned  priests,  Levites,  and  residents  at  Jerusalem 
from  the  tribes  of  Bei^amin,  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh 
(ix.  3). 

Throughout  all  these  accounts  two  pobits  are 
dear.  1.  That  great  pains  were  taken  to  ascertain 
and  register  the  numbers  of  the  Jewish  people  at 
various  times  for  the  reasons  mentioned  above.  2. 
That  the  numbers  given  in  some  cases  can  with 
diflBculty  be  reconciled  with  other  numbers  of  no 
very  distant  date,  as  well  as  with  the  presumed 
capacity  of  the  country  for  supporting  population. 
Thus  the  entire  male  population  above  20  years  of 
acre,  excepting  Levi  and  Bei\jamin,  at  David's  cen- 
sus, is  given  as  1,300,000  or  1,570,000  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  1 ;  1  dir.  xxi.),  strangers  153,600,  total 
1,453,600  or  1,723,000.  These  numbers  (the  ex- 
cepted tribes  being  borne  in  mind)  represent  a 
population  of  not  less  than  4  times  this  amount,  or 
at  least  5,814,000,  of  whom  not  less  than  2,000,000 
bekHiged  to  Judah  alone  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9).  About 
100  years  after  Jehoehaphat  was  able  to.  gather  from 
Judah  and  Bei\jamin  (including  subject  foreigners) 
an  army  of  1,160,000  besides  garrisons,  represent- 
ing a  population  of  4,640,000.  Fifty  years  later, 
Amaziah  could  only  raise  300,000  from  the  same 
8  tribes,  and  27  years  after  this,  Uzziah  had  307,- 
500  men  and  2,600  officers.  Whether  the  number 
of  the  foreigners  subject  to  Jehoshaphat  constitutes 
the  difierence  at  these  periods  must  remain  uncer- 
tain. 

To  compare  these  estimates  with  the  probable 
capacity  of  the  country,  the  whole  area  of  Palestine, 
including  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  ascertain  theur  limits,  may  be  set  down 
as  not  exceeding  11,000  square  miles;  Judah  and 
Benjamin  at  3,135,  and  (Talilee  at  930  sq.  miles. 
The  population,  making  allowance  for  the  excepted 
tribes,  would  thus  be  not  less  than  530  to  the 
square  mile.  Now  the  population  of  Bdgium  in 
1850  was  4,426,202,  or  at  the  rate  of  388  to  the 
sq.  mile,  the  area  being  about  11,400  sq.  miles. 
The  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  is  5,752  sq. 
miles,  and  its  population  m  1852  was  1,987,832,  or 
an  average  of  345^,  but  in  some  districts  500,  to 
the  sq.  nidle.  The  counties  of  Yorkshire,  West- 
moreland (the  least  populous  county  in  England), 
and  Lancashire,  whose  united  area  is  8,642  sq. 
miles,  conUined  in  1852  a  population  of  3,850,215, 
or  rather  more  than  445  to  the  sq.  mile;  while  the 
xmnty  of  Lancashire  alone  gave  1,064  persons,  the 
West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire  496,  and  Warwickshire 
189  to  the  sq.  mile.     The  island  of  Barbadoes  con- 
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tains  about  166  sq.  miles,  and  in  1850  contained 
a  population  of  145,000,  or  873  to  the  sq.  milA 
The  population  of  MalU  in  1849  was  115,864,  ot 
1,182  to  the  sq.  mile.  The  two  last  instances,  tlier&- 
fore,  alone  supply  an  average  superior  to  tha 
ascribed  to  Palestine  in  the  time  of  David,  while 
the  average  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  in  the  time  of 
Jehoshaphat,  would  seem,  with  the  exception  men- 
tioned above,  to  give  1,480  to  the  sq.  mile,  a  popula- 
tion exceeded  only,  in  England,  by  the  county  of 
Middlesex  (6,683),  and  approached  by  that  of  Lan- 
cashire (1,064). 

But  wldle,  on  the  one  hand,  great  doubt  rests  on 
the  genuineness  of  numerical  expressions  in  O.  T. 
it  must  be  considered  on  the  other,  that  the  read- 
ings on  which  our  version  is  founded  give,  with 
trifling  variations,  the  same  results  as  those  pre- 
sented by  the  LXX.  and  by  Josephus  (Jahn,  v.  36; 
Winer,  Ztihlen ;  Glasse,  PhU.  Sacr.  de  caussis  oor^ 
ruptionit,  I  §  23,  vol  ii.  p.  183). 

In  the  list  of  cities  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
uoeluding  Simeon,  are  found  123  *<with  their  vil- 
lages," and  by  Benjamin  26.  Of  one  city,  Ai, 
situate  in  Beigamin^  which  like  many,  if  not  all  tha 
others,  was  walled,  we  know  that  the  population, 
probably  exclusive  of  children,  was  12,000,  whilst 
of  Gibeon  it  is  said  that  it  was  larger  than  Ai 
(Josh.  viii.  25,  29,  x.  2,  xv.  21-62,  xviii.  21-28| 
xix.  1-9).  If  these  "cities"  may  be  taken  sj 
samples  of  the  rest,  it  is  clear  that  Southern  Paiea- 
tine,  at  least,  was  very  populous  before  the  entrance 
of  the  people  of  Israel. 

But  Josephus,  in  his  accounts  (1)  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Galilee  in  his  own  time,  and  (2)  of  tha 
numbers  congregated  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of 
the  Passover,  shows  a  large  population  inhabiting 
Palestine.  He  says  there  were  nuuiy  ciUes  i 
(jalilee,  besides  villager,  of  which  the  least,  whether 
cities  or  viUi^es  is  not  quite  certain,  had  not  lew 
than  15,000  mhabitants  (B,  J.  iii.  3,  §  2,  4;  oom|>. 
Tac.  Hist.  V.  8).  After  the  defeat  of  Cestius,  A.  D. 
66,  before  the  formal  outbreak  of  the  war,  a  census 
taken  at  Jerusalem  by  the  priests,  of  the  numben 
assembled  there  for  the  Passover,  founded  on  the 
number  of  lambs  sacrificed,  compared  with  the  prob- 
able munber  of  persons  partaking,  gave  2,700,000 
persons,  besides  foreigners  and  those  who  w«re  exr 
eluded  by  ceremonial  defilement  (see  Tac.  HisL  v. 
12).  In  the  siege  itself  1,100,000  perished,  and 
during  the  war  97,000  were  made  captives.  Besides 
these  many  deserted  to  the  Romans,  and  were  di»- 
missed  by  them  {B.  J.  vi.  8, 9,  3).  These  numbers, 
on  any  supposition  of  foreign  influx  {6iJi6<f>y\ov  &XA* 
obit  ivtx^pioy)  imply  a  large  native  population; 
and  63  years  later,  ju  the  insurrection  of  Barcho- 
chebaa,  Dion  Cassius  says  that  50  fortified  towns 
and  980  villages  were  destroyed,  and  580,000  per- 
sons were  slain  in  war,  besides  a  oounUess  multitude 
who  perished  by  famine,  fire,  and  disease,  so  that 
Palestine  became  almost  depopubted  (Dion  Catm 
Ixix.  14). 

Lastly,  there  are  abundant  traces  throughout  the 
whole  of  Palestine  of  a  much  higher  rate  of  fertility 
in  former  as  compared  with  present  times,  a  fertility 
remarked  by  profime  writers,  and  of  which  the 
present  neglected  state  of  cultivation  afibrds  no  test 
This,  combined  with  the  positive  divine  promises  of 
populousness,  increases  the  probability  of  at  least 
approximate  correctness  m  the  foregoing  estimatec 
of  population  (Tac  HisL  v.  6;  Amm.  Marc  xir 
8;  Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3;  St  Jerome  on  Ezek.  xx. 
and  Rabbinical  authorities  in  Rekuid,  c.  xxvi. ;  Shaw 
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Travels,  U.  pt.  2,  c.  1,  pp.  336,  840,  and  275;  Ha»- 
•dquiat,  Travels,  pp.  120,  127,  130;  Stanley,  S.  <f 
PaL  pp.  120,  374;  Kitto,  Phyt.  Ceogr.  p.  33; 
Baumer,  Paldstina,  pp.  8,  80,  83,  App.  ix.  Comp. 
Gen.  riii.  16,  xxiL  17;  Num.  xxiii.  10;  1  K.  iv. 
TO;  Acta  xii.  20). 

n.  In  N.  T.,  St.  Lijke,  in  hb  account  of  the 
**  taxing,"  saya  a  decree  went  out  from  Augustua 
kroypdfp€ffOai  xcUray  r^v  oUovft^irfiv  oSrTf  rj  kno- 
yptupil  Tp^m  iy^yero  Ttytfiovf^oyros  rris  2vpias 
Kuprivlov^  and  in  the  Acta  alludea  to  a  diaturbaiice 
raiaed  by  Judaa  of  Galilee  m  the  da^-a  of  the 
« taxing"  (Luke  ii.  1;  Acte  v.  37). 

The  Koman  oensua  under  the  Republic  conaiated, 
80  far  aa  the  present  purpose  w  concerned,  in  an 
enrolment  of  persona  and  property  by  tribes  and 
households.  Every  pater&miliaa  waa'  required  to 
appear  before  the  Censors,  and  give  hia  own  name 
and  hia  fitther'a;  if  married,  that  of  hia  wife,  and 
the  number  and  agea  of  hia  children :  after  thia  an 
account  and  valuation  of  hia  property,  on  which  a 
tax  waa  then  imposed.  By  the  lists  thus  obtained 
every  man's  position  in  the  state  was  regulated. 
After  these  duties  had  been  performed,  a  lustrum, 
or  solemn  purification  of  the  people  followed,  but 
not  always  immediately  {Dia.  of  Antiq.  arts.  Cen- 
tus,  Lustrum;  Dionys.  iv.  16,  22;  Qc.  de  Legg. 
ui.  3;  Dig.  50,  tU.  15;  Cod.  11,  tit  48;  Clinton, 
Fast.  Bell.  iii.  p.  457,  c.  10). 

The  census  was  taken,  more  or  less  r^ularly,  in 
the  provinces,  under  the  Republic,  by  provincial 
censors,  and  the  tribute  regulated  at  their  discretion 
(Cic.  Verr.  ii.  lib.  ii.  53, 56),  but  no  complete  census 
was  made  before  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  carried 
out  3  general  inspections  of  thia  kind,  namely, 
(1)  B.  c.  28;  (2)  B.  c.  8;  (3)  a.  d.  14;  and  a 
parUal  one,  A.  d.  4.  The  reaaon  of  the  partial  ex- 
tent of  thia  kiat  was  that  he  feared  disturbances  out 
of  Italy,  and  also  that  he  might  not  appear  aa  an 
exactor.  Of  the  returns  made,  Augustus  himself 
k^t  an  accurate  account  (breviarium),  like  a  private 
man  of  his  property  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  35,  Iv.  13; 
Suet.  Aug.  27,  101;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  11;  Tab.  AncjT. 
ap.  Tac.  ii.  188,  Emesti). 

A  special  asaessment  of  Gaul  under  commiasioners 
sent  for  the  purpose  ia  mentioned  in  the  time  of 
Tiberiua  (Tac.  Arm.  I  31,  ii.  6 ;  Liv.  £p.  134, 
136).  ' 

The  difScultiea  which  ariae  in  the  paasage  fit)m 
St  Luke  are  discussed  under  Cyrkkius. 

H.  W.  P. 

CENTURION.  [Aa  a  miHtuy  title,  see 
Ahmy,  p.  164.] 

*  It  ia  worth  notice  that  all  the  centuriona  men- 
tioned in  the  N.  T.  of  whom  we  learn  any  thing 
beyond  the  atrict  \\ne  of  their  office,  appear  in  a 
fitvorable  light.  To  the  one  of  whom  we  read  in 
Matt  viii.  5  ff.  the  Jews  bore  testimony  that  "  he 
loved  theur  nation  and  had  built  them  a  synagogue." 
Hia  fiiith  and  humility  were  ao  great  that  when 
Chriat  proposed  to  come  and  heal  his  servant,  he 
replied,  «« Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldest 
come  under  my  roof;  but  speak  the  word  only  and 
my  servant  shall  be  healed."  He  had  been  bom 
a  heathen,  but  Chriat  declared  of  him,  "  I  have 
lot  found  ao  great  fiuth,  no,  not  m  Israel."  The 
smturion  who  waa  on  guard  at  the  time  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, aaw  the  portentoua  character  of  the  events 
which  accompanied  the  Saviour'a  death  (Mark 
XT.  39;  Luke  xxiii.  47),  acknowledged  the  right- 
Uneaa  of  hia  claima,  and  confessed,  **  Truly  thia 
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man  waa  the  Son  of  God."  The  name  of  Coruellai 
(Acta  X.  1  AT.)  marka  a  distinct  period  in  the  hialory 
of  the  church.  Before  he  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel  he  had  renoimced  idolatry  and  bmoma 
a  worshipper  of  Jehovah  (cmtc^^s).  He  ^*  feand 
God  with  all  his  house,"  abounded  in  alms-giving, 
and  had  a  "  good  repute  among  4II  the  nation  Sf 
the  Jews."  His  prayers  for  Sght  and  guidance 
were  heard  and  answered.  By  a  remarkable  ad- 
justment of  visions  and  providences  he  was  at  length 
honored  aa  the  first  GentUe  convert  who  waa  re- 
ceived into  the  church  under  auch  circumatancea  as 
to  settle  the  question  of  the  universality  of  Chriat'i 
religion  and  ita  independence  of  the  rites  of  Judaism. 
It  is  not  certain  that  Juliua,  PauKa  keeper  on  the 
journey  to  Rome  (Acta  xxvii.  1  ff.),  became  a 
Chriatian ;  but  he  ia  deacribed  aa  a  model  of  cour- 
tesy and  kindness,  and,  aa  may  be  inferred  from  the 
ascendency  which  ^  the  apostle  gained  over  him 
during  the  voyage,  waa  capable  of  appreciating  the 
noble  character  and  rare  endowmenta  of  hia  pris- 
oner. H. 

CETHAS  [Kij«^a$].     [Peter.] 

CE'RAS  (Kripds:  Caria),  1  Eadr.  v.  ». 
[Keuos.] 

*  CE'SAR,  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  etc    [Cksar.] 

•  CESABE'A,  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  etc.  [Cm- 
area.] 

CE'TAB  {Krrrdfi :  Cetha),  1  Esdr.  v.  30. 
There  ia  no  name  corresponding  with  thia  in  the 
lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiiih. 

CHA^RIS  CAfipU,  [XafiplsiTtd.  Sin.] 
Alex.  Xafiptis'-  Vulg.  omits  [exc.  Jud.  viu.  10  (9) 
Chaln-i]),  the  son  of  Gothonid  (6  rod  r.),  one  of 
the  three  "rulers"  (ipx»»^<y)»  ^^  "ancients" 
{npfafivTtpoi)  of  Bethulia,  in  the  time  of  Judith 
(Jud.  vi.  15,  viii.  10,  x.  6). 

CHAa>IAS.  "  They  of  CHiadiaa  (ol  Xaiu^al 
[Alex.  OuxodMuroii  Aid.  ol  XaS(af]),  and  Am- 
midk)i,"  according  to  1  Eadr.  v.  20,  retomed  fitim 
Babylon  with  Zorobabel.  There  are  no  oorrespond- 
ing  namea  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

•  Fritzache  (t'xeg.  Hanib.  in  fcc.)  identififli 
Chadiaa  with  Kedeah,  Josh.  zv.  23.  A. 

*  CHJB^REAS,  the  proper  orthography  fcr 
Chereas,  2  Maco.  x.  32,  37.  A. 

CHAFF  (trtrn,  y'H,  ]5ri :  ChaW.  ^17: 
Xifovs^tkx^povi  stipuia^pvkis^facUla).  TbeHeb. 
worda  rendered  diaffi^  A  Y.  do  not  seem  to  hav« 

precisely  the  same  meaning:  V!iXPX^^=dry  grass, 
hay;  and  occurs  twice  only  in  0.  T.,'  namely,  Is.  ▼. 

24,xxxiu.U.  The  root  ^^'tr  Pis  not  uaed.  Prob- 
ably the  Sanakrit  kak»ch=shay,  is  the  same  woitl 
(Bopp,  Gloss,  p.  41). 

V^i  or  m  ia  chaflT  aeparated  by  winnowing 
fiiom  the  grain  —  the  huak  of  the  wheat  The  ca^ 
rying  away  of  chaflf  by  the  frtnd  ia  an  ordinary 
Scriptural  image  of  the  destruction  of  the  wicked, 
and  of  their  powerlessness  to  resist  God*s  judgments 
(Is.  xvii.  13;  Hos.  xiii.  3;  Zeph.  ii.  2  [Job  xxL 
18;  Ps.  i.  4,  XXXV.  6;  Is.  xxix.  6]).     The  root  of 

the  word  ia  V^'^,  to  press  out,  as  of  milk;  wheoci 
ita  second  meaning,  to  separate. 

1 17  C^  is  rendered  strato  in  Ex.  v.  7, 10, 11,  Ac, 

and  stubble  in  Job  xxi.  18.     In  Ex.  v.  12,  we  reid 

7  trf2.  stubble  for  straw;  ao  that  it  is  not 
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IIm  tsme  aa  liubbfe.  It  meam  stnw  cut  into  short 
portioDf,  in  whicli  state  it  was  mixed  with  the  mod 
of  wliich  bricks  were  made  to  give  it  consistency. 
In  1  K.  iv.  28,  mention  is  made  of  a  mixed  fodder 

for  horses  and  camels  of  barley  and  ]  JH,  such  as 
the  Arabs  call  Ubn  to  this  day.  The  derivation  of 
the  word  is  doubtfuL    Gesenius  was  of  opinion  that 

]^  was  for  n  )3n,  from  root  Tl'i'^,  to  bmtd, 
in  reference  to  edifices  of  bricks  made  with  straw. 
Roediger  prefers  to  connect  it  with  ]'^I1,  which 
properly  implies  a  separation  and  division  of  parts, 
and  is  thenee  transferred  to  the  mental  power  of 

diseemment;  so  that  ]Iin  signifies  property  any- 
thing cut  into  small  parts  (Ges.  Thes.  U92). 

The  Chaklidc  word  ^V  occurs  but  once,  in  Dan. 
iL  85.    It  is  connected  with  the  Syr.  |j6^^ 

0    "  f 
iiud  Arab,  yj^y  ^  ^  a  straw  or  small  bit  of  chaff 

flying  into  and  ii^uring  the  eye.  W.  D. 

CHAIN.    Chains  were  used,  (1)  as  badges  of 
oflBce;  (2)  for  ornament;  (3)  for  confining  prisoners. 

(1.)  The  gokl  chain  (l'^2'^)  placed  about  Joseph*s 
neck  (Gen.  xli.  42),  and  that  promised  to  Daniel 
(Dan.  V.  7,  named  Tl""  pDH),  are  instances  of  the 
first  use.  In  Egypt  it  was  one  of  the  kmpnifi  of  a 
judge,  who  wore  an  image  of  truth  attached  to  it 
(Wilkinson's  Arw*  EgypL  ii.  26);  it  was  also  worn 
by  the  prime  minister.  In  Persia  it  was  considered 
not  only  as  a  mark  of  royal  fevor  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  2, 
§  27),  but  a  tokt-n  of  investiture  (Dan.  L  c. ;  Morier's 
Second  Journey^  p.  93).  In  £z.  xvi.  11,  the  chain 
is  mentioned  as  the  symbol  of  sovereignty.  (2.) 
Chains  for  ornamental  purposes  were  worn  by  men 
as  well  as  women  in  many  countries  both  of  Europe 
and  Asia  (Wilkinson,  iii.  375),  and  probably  this 
was  the  case  among  the  Hebrews  (Prov.  i.  9).  The 

necklace  (^^P)  consisted  of  pearls,  corals,  Ac., 
threaded  on  a  string;  the  beads  were  called 
D^TJ^nn,  from  f^n,  to  perforaU  (Cant  i.  10, 
A.  V.  "  chains,**  where  *♦  of  gold  "  are  interpobted). 
Besides  the  necklace,  other  chains  were  worn  (Jud. 
X.  4)  hanging  down  as  fkr  as  the  waist,  or  even 
lower.     Some  were  adorned  with  pieces  of  metal, 

shaped  in  the  form  of  the  moon,  named  D^jnnt2^ 
(uiivuneoh  LXX.;  himskB^  Vulg.;  round  tirei.like 
ihemoon^  A.  V.;  Is.  iii.  18);  a  similar  ornament, 
the  hilal,  still  exists  in  Egypt  (Lane*s  Modem 
Egyptians^  App.  A.).  The  Midiauites  adorned  the 
necks  of  their  camels  with  it  (Judg.  viii.  21,  26); 
the  Arabs  still  use  a  similar  ornament  (WeUsted,  i. 
301).     To  other  chains  were  suspended  various 

trinketo  — as  scent-bottles,  tt^r?*?  ^?2l  {ial)UU 
or  houses  of  the  soul^  A.  V.,  Is.  iii.  20),  and  mir- 
rors, D'»j'V'?2  (Is.  iU.  23).  5<<p^Aains,  nSnjV 
(JbUding  ornaments,  A.  V.),  were  attached  to  the 
ankle-rings,  which  shortened  the  step  and  produced 
a  mincing  gait  (Is.  iii.  16,  18).     (3.)  The  means 
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«  N  Our  caloedoay  being  often  op&le.«cent  — i,  e.  hav- 
•f  something  of  Pliny's  '*  Ciirbuneulorum  ignes"  in 
It  ~  got  confounded  with  the  Carohedonios  or  Punk 
sarbunclo  of  a  pale  color,  and  this  again  with  his  green 
Ohatoedonins.     KapxiiioyuH  and  KaXxn^t^un  are  eon- 


adopted  for  confining  prisoners  among  the  Jews 
were  fetters  similar  to  our  hand-cuffii  C^riK^H^ 
(lit  two  brassesy  as  though  made  in  halves),' fiwi- 
ened  on  the  wrists  and  ankles,  and  attached  to  eeeh 
other  by  a  chain  (Judg.  xvi.  21;  2  Sam.  iii.  34, 
2  K.  XXV.  7;  Jer.  xxxix.  7).  Among  the  Romans, 
the  prisoner  was  hand-cufibd  to  one,  and  occaskmaO  j 
to  two  guards  —  the  hand-cufif  on  the  one  being 
attached  to  that  on  the  other  by  a  chain  (Acts  xii. 
6, 7,  xxt  33  [xxviii.  16,  20;  Eph.  \1.  20;  2  Tim.  L 
16];  £HcL  of  Ant.,  art  Catena).         W.  L.  B. 

•  The  "chains"  (A.  V.)  with  which  the  Gad- 
arene  tnaniac  was  bound  (&Iark  v.  3,  4)  were  ap- 
parently ropes  or  withes,  which  he  pulled  apart  in 
bb  phrensy  (8fccrra<r0at),  while  he  crushed  or 
shiv«9red  to  pieces  the  iron  fetters  iav^trpl^fBai)* 
See  Fetters.  H. 

C&ALCEDONY  (xaXJcijWK :  cArtZcetfowus), 
only  in  Rev.  xxi.  19,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  being 
the  stone  which  garnished  the  third  foundatk>n  of 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  The  name  is  applied  in 
modem  mineralogy  to  one  of  the  varieties  of  agate; 
specimens  of  this  sub-species  of  quartz,  when  of  a 
pearly  or  wax-like  lustre  and  of  great  translueenoy, 
are  known  by  the  name  of  chalcedony,  sometimes 
populariy  called  "  white  camelian.**  <>  'fhere  is  also 
a  stalactitic  form  found  occasionally  in  cavities. 
There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  the  stone 
to  which  Theoplirastus  {De  Lajnd.  §  25)  refers,  as 
being  found  in  the  island  opposite  Chalcedon  and 
used  as  a  solder,  must  have  been  the  green  trans- 
parent carbonate  of  copper,  or  our  copper  emerald. 
It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  the  mineral 
indicated  by  Pliny  (N.  H.  xxxviL  5);  the  white 
agate  is  menUoned  by  him  (A^.  H.  xxxvii.  10)  as 
one  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  Achates  (Agate), 
under  the  names  Cerachates  and  Leucnchates.  The 
Chalcedonius  was  so  called  frt>m  Chalcedon,  and 
was  obtained  from  the  copper-mines  there.  It  was  a 
small  stone  and  of  'no  great  value;  it  is  described 
by  Pliny  as  resembling  the  green  and  blue  tints 
which  are  seen  on  a  peacock^s  Uui,  or  on  a  pigecm's 
neck.  Mr.  King  {Antique  Gems,  p.  8)  says  it  was 
a  kind  of  inferior  emerald,  as  Pliny  understood  it 

AV.  B 

*  Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  i.  437)  speaks 
of  this  mineral  as  not  uncommon  in  Syria.  In  one 
of  the  valleys  of  Galilee  {Z^  hours  on  the  way  from 
Safed  to  Acre)  "  are  beautiiful  geodes  of  chalcedony, 
which  I  have  spent  days,  first  and  last,  in  gathering. 
In  the  spring  of  1838  I  sent  four  donkey-loads  U* 
BeirOt,  and  from  there  they  have  been  dispersed  by 
friends  to  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  Some 
five  years  ago  I  discovered  a  new  locality  of  it  ex- 
tending firom  Jisr  Kuraone,  below  Mushgarah,  quite 
up  to  the  south  end  of  the  Buk*ah,  at  JClb  Jennhi. 
lie  whole  country  there  for  many  miles  is  literally 
covered  with  these  geodes,  from  the  size  of  a  walnut 
to  that  of  a  Urge  melon.  I  have  discovered  jasper 
and  agate  in  great  variety  and  very  beautiful,  abng 
the  southern  and  eastern  base  of  Mount  Casius,  and 
in  a  few  other  places.  Of  the  twel\'e  manner  of 
stones  m  the  breast-plate  of  the  high-priest  (Ex. 
xxviiL  17-20)  there  are  native  to  thU  country  the 
jasper,  the  agate,  the  beryl,  and  the  sardius.    If 

tlnually  interchanged  in  BC3.  liarbodas  already  undar> 
stood  it  of  our  Caloedonj,  as  shown  by  liis  ^  Pal- 
kMisqne  Chalcedonius  ignis  habet  tfltgiem.'*  -^CW 
King, 
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ibe  sapphire  is  the  lapis  lazuli,  it  ia  alao  met  with 
in  certain  parta  of  Syria." 

It  is  suiprising  to  notice  with  yrhat  familiarity 
the  sacred  writers  refer  to  the  namea  and  qualities 
of  precious  stones.  This  is  specially  true  of  John  in 
the  Apocalypse  (xxi.  18-21),  who  exliibits  a  knowl- 
edge of  such  matters  which  an  expert  only  in  this 
species  of  learning  among  us  would  be  expected  to 
possess.  But  in  the  East,  where  such  stones  abound 
and  are  applied  to  so  many  uses,  persons  of  the 
roost  ordinary  intelligenoe  in  other  respects  show 
themselves  almost  ^e  equals  of  artisans  and 
scholars.  '*  I  venture  to  say  *'  (says  the  writer  just 
quoted),  **that  this  donkey-boy  coming  to  meet 
us  could  confound  nine-tenths  of  Bible-readers  in 
America  by  his  fiEirailiar  acquaintance  with  the 
names,  appearance,  and  relative  value  of  the  precious 
stones  mentioned  in  the  Word  of  God.  We  need 
not  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  the  constant  mention 
of  them  by  plain  and  unlettered  prophets  and 
apostles.  John  was  not  a  scholar  nor  a  lapidary, 
and  yet  he  is  perfectly  at  home  among  precious 
stones,  and  without  efibrt  gives  a  list  which  has 
puzzled  and  does  still  puzzle  our  wisest  scholars 
even  to  understand,  nor  are  they  yet  agreed  in 
r^ard  to  them.  In  our  translation,  and  in  every 
other  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  same  Hebrew 
word  is  made  to  stand  for  entirely  different  gems, 
and  lexicographers,  commentators,  and  critics  are 
equally  uncertain.*'  H. 

CHAL'COL,  1  K.  iv.  31.  [Calcol.] 
CHALDE'A,  more  correcUy  CHALD-ffi'A 
(D*TO?  :  fi  Xa^Bcda:  Chaldaa)  is  properly  only 
the  most  southern  portion  of  Babyk>nia.  It  is  used, 
however,  in  our  version,  for  the  Hebrew  ethnic  ap- 
pdlative  CaatUm  (or  "  Chaldaeans  ''),  under  which 
term  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire  country  are 
designated ;  and  it  will  therefore  here  be  taken  in 
this  extended  sense.  The  origin  of  the  term  is 
very  doubtftd.     Casdim  has  been  derived  by  some 

fipom  Chesed  ('T?^*)f  the  son  of  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii. 
22) ;  but  if  Ur  was  already  a  city  "  of  the  Catdim  " 
before  Abraham  quitted  it  (Gen.  xi.  28),  the  name 
of  i  asdim  cannot  possibly  have  been  deri>'ed  from 
his  nephew.  On  the  other  hand  the  term  Chaldsa 
has  been  connected  with  the  city  Kaboadha  (Chil- 
mad  of  Ezekiel,  xxvii.  23).  This  is  possibly  correct. 
At  any  rate,  in  searching  for  an  etymok)gy  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  KaUIi  or  Kaldaiy  not  Casdim, 
is  the  nati\*e  form. 

1.  Extent  and  boundaries. — The  tract  of  countrj' 
viewed  in  Scripture  as  the  land  of  the  Chaldfeans 
is  that  vast  aUuvial  plain  which  has  been  formed 
by  the  deposits  of  the  Kuphrates  and  the  Tigris  — 
at  least  so  far  as  it  lies  to  the  west  of  the  latter 
stream.  The  country  to  the  east  is  Klam  or 
Susiana;  but  the  entire  tract  between  the  rivers, 
as  well  as  the  low  country  on  the  Arabian  side  of 
the  Kuphrates,  which  is  cultivable  by  irrigation 
from  that  stream,  must  be  considered  as  comprised 
within  the  Cbaldasa  of  which  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
king.  This  extraordinary  flat,  unbroken  except  by 
the  works  of  man,  extends,  in  a  direction  nearly 
N.  W.  and  S.  £.,  a  distance  of  400  miles  abng  the 
oourse  of  the  rivers,  and  is  on  the  average  about 
100  miles  in  width.  A  line  drawn  from  Hit  on 
.he  Euphrates  to  Tekrit  on  the  Tigris,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  mark  its  northern  limits;  the  eastern 
boundary  is  the  Tigris  itself;  the  southern  the 
Persian  Gulf;  on  the  west  its  boundary  is  some- 
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what  ill-defined,  and  in  teuet  would  vary  aooording 
to  the  degree  of  skill  and  industry  devoted  to  the 
regulation  of  the  waters  and  the  extension  of  works 
for  irrigation.  In  the  most  flourishing  times  oi 
the  CJlhaldaean  onpire  the  water  seems  to  have  been 
brought  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  alluvium,  a 
canal  having  been  cut  along  the  edge  of  the  ter- 
tiary formation  on  the  Arabian  side  throughout  its 
entire  extent,  running  at  an  average  distance  from 
the  Euphrates  of  about  30  miles. 

2.  Gtneral  character  oj'  the  country.  —  The 
general  aspect  of  the  country  is  thus  described  by 
a  modem  traveller,  who  well  contrasts  its  condition 
now  with  the  appearance  which  it  must  have  pre- 
sented in  ancient  times.  "  In  former  days,"  he 
says,  **  the  vast  plains  of  Babylon  were  nourished 
by  a  complicated  system  of  canals  and  water-courses, 
which  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  country  like  a 
net-work.  The  wants  of  a  teeming  population  were 
supplied  by  a  rich  soil,  not  less  bountiful  than  that 
on  the  banks  of  the  Egyptian  Nile.  Like  isbuids 
rising  from  a  goldoi  sea  of  waving  com,  stood 
frequent  groves  of  palm-trees  and  pleasant  gardens, 
affording  to  the  idler  or  traveller  their  grateful  and 
highly-^ued  shade.  Crowds  of  passengers  hurried 
along  the  dusty  roads  to  and  from  the  busy  city. 
The  land  was  rich  in  com  and  wine.  How  changed 
is  the  aspect  of  that  region  at  the  present  day! 
Long  lines  of  mounds,  it  is  true,  mark  the  courses 
of  those  main  arteries  which  formeriy  difiused  life 
and  vegetation  ak>ng  their  banks,  but  their  chan- 
nels are  now  bereft  of  moisture  and  choked  with 
drifted  sand  ;  the  smaller  oflshoots  are  wholly 
eflSiced.  *  A  drought  is  upon  her  waters,'  says  the 
prophet,  t  and  they  shall  be  dried  up ! '  AU  that 
remains  of  that  ancient  civilization  —  that  *  gk>ry 
of  kingdoms,'  —  *  the  praise  of  the  whole  earth,'  — 
is  recognizable  in  the  numerous  mouldering  heaps 
of  brick  and  mbbish  which  overspread  the  sur&oe 
of  the  plfdn.  Instead  of  the  luxurious  fields,  Uie 
groves  and  gardens,  nothing  now  meets  the  eye  but 
an  arid  waste  —  the  dense  population  of  former 
times  is  vanished,  and  no  man  dwells  there." 
(Loftus's  Chaldasa,  pp.  14,  15.)  The  cause  of  the 
change  is  to  be  found  in  iht  neglect  of  man. 
"  There  is  no  physical  reason,"  the  same  writer 
obsen'es,  *'  why  Babylonia  should  not  be  as  beauti- 
ful and  as  thickly  inhabited  as  in  days  of  yore;  a 
little  care  and  labor  bestowed  on  the  ancient  canals 
would  again  restore  the  fertility  and  populaticm 
which  it  originally  possessed."  'ITie  prosperity  and 
fertiUty  of  the  country  depend  entirely  on  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  waters.  Carefully  and  property  i^ 
plied  and  husbanded,  they  are  sufficient  to  make 
the  entire  plaui  a  garden.  Left  to  themselves,  they 
desert  the  river  courses  to  accumulate  in  lakes  and 
marshes,  leaving  large  districts  waterless,  and  others 
most  scantily  supplied,  while  they  overwhelm  tracts 
formerly  under  cultivation,  which  become  covered 
with  a  forest  of  reeds,  and  during  the  summer  heats 
breed  a  pestilential  miasma.  This  is  the  present 
condition  of  the  greater  part  of  Babylonia  under 
Turkish  mle;  the  evil  is  said  to  be  advancing;  and 
the  whole  country  threatens  to  become  within  a 
short  time  either  marsh  or  desert. 

3.  Divisions.  —  In  a  country  so  uniform  and  so 
devoid  of  natural  features  as  this,  political  divisions 
could  be  only  accidental  or  arbitrary.  Few  are 
found  of  any  importance.  The  trae  Chaldea.  as 
has  been  already  noticed,  is  always  in  the  geog- 
raphers a  distinct  region,  being  the  most  southern 
portion  of  Babylonia,  lying  chiefly  (if  not  solely)  on 
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the  right  buk  of  the  Euphrates  (Stnb.  xvi.  1,  §  6; 
Ptol.  ▼.  20).  Babylonia  above  this  i»  separated 
\nU>  two  diatiicU,  called  respectively  Amordacia  and 
Auranitis,  The  former  is  the  naiue  of  the  ceutral 
territory  round  Babylon  itself;  the  latter  is  applied 
to  the  reg;ions  tommls  the  north,  where  Babylonia 
borders  on  Assyria  (PtoL  v.  20). 

4.  Cities,  —  Babylonia  was  celebrated  at  all 
times  for  the  number  and  antiquity  of  its  cities. 
**  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh  in  the 
hind  of  Shinar/'  are  the  first  towns  mentioned  in 
Scripture  (Gen.  x.  10).  The  **  vast  number  of  great 
cities  "  which  the  country  possessed,  was  noted  by 
Herodotus  (i.  178),  and  the  whole  region  is  in  fiict 
studded  with  huge  nwunds,  each  mound  marking 
beyond  a  doubt  the  site  of  a  considerable  town. 
The  most  important  of  those  which  have  been 
identified  are  Boraippa  {Birs-Nimrud\  Sippara  or 
Sepharvaim  (J/osotfr),  Cutha  {Ibrahim)^  Calneh 
(Niffer),  Erech  ( Warka),  Ur  (Afugkeir),  Chilniad 
(Kaiwadha),  I^aiancha  (Senkereh),  Is  (////),  Du- 
raba  (Akkerku/) ;  but  besides  th«K  there  were  a 
multitude  of  others,  the  sites  of  which  have  not 
been  determined,  as  the  Aocad  of  Genesis  (x.  10); 
the  Teredon  of  Abydenus  (Fr.  8);  Atbi,  Rubtti^ 
d^,  towns  mentbned  in  the  inscriptions.  Two  of 
these  pbces —  Ur  and  Borsippa — are  particularly 
noticed  in  the  following  article  [Chaldeans].  Of 
the  rest  Erech,  Larancha,  and  Calneh,  were  in 
eariy  times  of  the  most  consequence;  while  Cutha, 
Sippara,  and  Teredon  attained  their  celebrity  at  a 
comparatively  recent  epoch. 

6.  CamUa.  —  One  of  the  most  remarkable  feat- 
ures of  ancient  Babylonia  was,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  its  net-work  of  canals.  A  more  particular 
account  will  now  be  given  of  the  chief  of  these. 
Three  principal  canals  carried  off  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  towards  the  Tigris  above  Babylon. 
These  were,  (1.)  The  original  "Royal  River,"  or 
Ar-McUcha  of  Berosus,  which  left  the  Euphrates  at 
Perisabor  or  Anbnr^  and  followed  the  line  of  the 
modem  StOditcyeh  canal,  passing  by  Akktrhify 
and  entering  the  Tigris  a  little  below  Baghdad; 
(2.)  The  Nahr  Afnichn  of  the  Arabs,  which 
branched  off  at  Rldhivamyeh^  and  ran  across  to  the 
site  of  Seleucia;  and  (3.)  The  Nahr  Kuthn^  which 
starting  from  the  Euphrates  about  12  miles  above 
Motnib^  passed  through  Cutha,  and  fell  mto  the 
Tigris  20  miles  below  the  site  of  Seleucia.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  stream,  a  large  canal,  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  all,  leaving  the  Euphrates  at 
Hit^  where  the  alluvial  phun  commences,  skirted 
the  deposit  on  the  west  along  its  entire  extent,  and 
fell  into  the  Persian  Gulf  at  the  head  of  the  Rubian 
creek,  about  20  miles  west  of  the  Shat-el- Arab ; 
while  a  second  main  artery  (the  Pallacopas  of  Ar- 
rian)  branched  from  the  Euphrates  nearly  at  3/o- 
taib,  and  ran  into  a  great  lake  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Borsippa,  whence  the  lands  to  the  southwest  of 
Babylon  were  irrigated.  From  these  and  other 
similar  channels,  numerous  branches  were  carried 
out,  from  which  ftirther  cross  cute  were  made,  until 
at  length  every  field  was  duly  supplied  with  the 
precious  fluid. 

6.  Sea  of  Nedjef  Chaldcean  manheSy  <fc. — 
Chaldea  oonteins  one  natural  feature  deserving  of 
special  description  —  the  "great  inland  freshwater 
sea  of  Ncdjtf "  (Loftus,  p.  45).  This  sheet  of 
water,  which  does  not  owe  ite  ori^  to  the  inunda- 
tions, but  is  a  permanent  lake  of  considerable 
depth,  surrounded  by  clifl%  of  s  reddish  sandstone 
in  pUces  40  feet  high,  extends  in  a  south-easterly 
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dureotion  a  distance  of  40  miles,  from  alK>ut  hit  81^ 
53',  long.  440,  to  hX,  31^  26',  long.  44o  35'.  Ill 
greatest  width  is*  35  miles.  It  lies  thus  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tant (at  the  nearest  point)  about  20  miles,  and  re- 
ceives from  it  a  certain  quantity  of  water  at  the 
time  of  the  inundation,  which  flows  through  it, 
and  ,is  carried  back  to  the  Euphrates  at  Samava, 
by  a  natural  rivor  course  known  as  the  Shat-eU 
Atchan,  Above  and  below  the  Sea  of  Nedjef 
from  the  Bir»-Nimrud  to  Kufa^  and  from  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Sea  to  Samava,  ex- 
tend the  fisimous  ChaldsBan  marshes  (Strab.  xvi.  1, 
§  12;  Arrian,  Eaep,  AL  vii.  22),  where  Alexander 
was  nearly  lost,  but  these  are  entirely  distinct  from 
the  sea  itself,  depending  on  the  state  of  the  Hindi' 
yeh  canal,  and  disi^pearing  altogether  when  that  is 
efiectually  ck)sed. 

7.  Productions.  —  The  extraordinary  fertility  of 
the  Chaldiean  soil  has  been  noticed  by  various 
writers.  It  is  said  to  be  the  only  country  in  the 
world  where  wheat  grows  wild.  Berosus  noticed 
this  production  (fr.  1,  §  2),  and  also  the  sponta- 
neous growth  of  barley,  sesame,  ochrys,  palms,  ap- 
ples, and  many  kinds  of  shelled  fruit.  Herodotus 
declareil  (i.  193)  that  grain  commonly  returned 
200-fold  to  the  sower,  and  occasionally  300-fold. 
Strabo  made  neariy  the  same  assertion  (xvi.  1, 
§14);  and  Pliny  said  (/7.  A^.  xviii.  17),  that  the 
wheat  was  cut  twice,  and  afterwards  was  good  keep 
for  beasts.  The  palm  was  undoTibtedly  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  cultivation.  According  to 
Strabo  it  furnished  the  natives  with  bread,  wine, 
vin^^,  honey,  porridge,  and  ropes;  with  a  fuel 
equal  to  charcoal,  and  with  a  means  of  fattening 
cattle  and  sheep.  A  Persian  poem  celebrated  ite 
360  uses  (Stral).  xri.  1,  14).  Herodotus  says  (i. 
193)  that  the  whole  of  the  flat  country  was  planted 
with  palms,  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxiv.  3) 
observes  that  fh)m  the  point  reached  by  Julian's 
army  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  was  one 
continuous  forest  of  verdure.  At  present  palms 
are  almost  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers,  and 
even  there  do  not  grow  thickly,  except  about  the 
villages  on  their  banks.  The  soil  is  rich,  but  there 
is  little  cultivation,  the  inhabitante  subsisting 
chiefly  upon  dates,  ^lore  than  half  the  country  is 
left  dry  and  waste  from  tlie  want  of  a  proper  sys- 
tem of  irrigation :  while  the  remaining  half  is  to  a 
great  extent  covered  with  marshes,  owing  to  the 
same  neglect  Thus  it  is  at  once  true  that  <'  the 
sea  has  come  up  upon  Babyfon  and  she  is  covered 
with  the  waves  thereof"  (Jer.  li.  42);  that  she  is 
made  **  a  possession  for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of 
water*'  (Is.  xiv.  23);  and  also  that  «*a  drought  is 
upon  her  waters,  and  they  are  dried  up  "  (Jer.  1. 
38),  that  she  is  "  wholly  desolate  "  —  "  the  hinder- 
most  of  the  nations,  a  wilderness,  a  dry  land,  and 
a  desert"  {ib.  12,  13).  (See  Loftus's  Chnldasa 
and  Suiiana;  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Bab.  chs. 
xxi.-xxiv.;  Rawlinson's  Herodotus^  vol.  i.  Essay 
ix. ;  and  Mr.  Taylor's  Paper  in  the  Journ<U  of  the 
Asiatic  Society^  vol  xv.  [Also:  —  Rawlinson, 
Five  Great  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  Heathen 
W'orld,  vol.  i.  Lond.  1862;  and  Oppert  Histoirt 
des  enures  de  Chaldee  et  d'Assyrie  d'apres  les 
monuments^  Vemilles,  1866  (fVt>m  the  Annates  de 
philos.  chrelienne,  1866).    A.]).  G.  R. 

CHALDB'ANS,  or  CHAL'DEES 
(3^f  b?  :  XoXJoiO*:  Chaldaei),  appear  in  Script- 
ure until  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  as  the  people 
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of  the  country  which  hag  Babylon  for  its  capital, 
and  which  is  itaelf  termed  Shinar  ( ^ V3^.*  ) :  but 
•a  tlie  book  of  JJaiiiel,  while  this  meaning;  is  Atill 
found  (v.  30,  and  ix.  I ),  a  new  sense  Khows  itself. 
The  Chaldaeans  are  classed  with  the  nia;;icians  and 
natronomers;  and  evidently  form  a  sort  of  priest 
chi89,  who  have  a  peculiar  «'  tonj^rue ''  and  ''  learn- 
ing "  (ii.  4),  and  are  consulted  by  the  king  on  re- 
ligious subjects.  The  same  variety  appears  in  pro- 
fiaine  x^Titers.  Berosus,  the  native  historian,  himself 
>b  Chaldiean  in  the  narrower  sense  (Tatian,  Or. 
cuh.  Gr.  58),  uses  the  term  only  in  the  wider; 
while  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  the  later 
writers  almost  universally  employ  it  to  signify  a 
sect  or  portion  of  the  people,  whom  they  regard 
either  as  priests  or  as  philosophers.  Witli  this 
view,  however,  is  joined  another,  which  but  ill  har- 
monizes with  it;  namely,  that  the  Chaldaeans  are 
the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  part  of  Babylonia, 
viz.,  the  country  bordering  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
on  Arabia  (Strab.  x>i.  1,  §  6;  Ptol.  v.  20).  By 
help  of  the  inscriptions  recently  discovered  in  the 
country,  these  discrepancies  and  apparent  contra- 
dictions are  explicable. 

It  appears  that  the  Chaldseans  {Kaldai  or  Kaldi) 
were  in  the  earliest  times  merely  one  out  of  the 
many  Cushite  tribes  inhabiting  the  great  alluvial 
plain  known  afterwards  as  Chaldiea  or  Babylonia, 
llieir  special  seat  was  probably  that  southern  por- 
tion of  the  country  which  is  found  to  have  so  late 
retained  the  name  d*  Choldaea.  Here  was  Ur  *<  of 
the  Chaldees,"  the  noodem  J/u<f///ef>, .  which  lies 
wuth  of  the  Euphrates,  near  its  junction  with  the 
ShnUel-f/ie.  Hence  would  readily  come  those 
**  three  bands  of  ChaldaBons**  who  were  instru- 
ments, simultaneously  with  the  Saboeang^  in  the 
affliction  of  Job  (Job.  i.  15-17).  In  process  of 
time,  as  the  Kaldi  grew  in  power,  their  name  grad- 
ually pre^-ailed  over  that  of  the  otJier  tribes  inhabit- 
ing the  country ;  and  by  the  era  of  the  Jewish  Cap- 
tirity  it  had  begun  to  be  used  generally  for  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Babylonia.  We  may  suspect  that 
when  the  name  is  applied  by  Berosus  to  the  dynas- 
ties which  preceded  the  Assyrian,  it  is  by  way  of 
proUpsU.  The  dynasty  of  Nabopolassar,  however, 
was  (it  is  probable)  really  Choldiean,  and  this 
greatly  helped  to  establish  the  wider  use  of  th^  ap- 
pellation. It  hod  thus  come  by  this  time  to  have 
two  senses,  l)oth  ethnic :  in  the  one  it  was  the  spe- 
cial appellative  of  a  particular  race  to  whom  it  had 
belonged  ftom  the  remotest  times,  in  the  other  it 
designated  the  nation  at  large  in  which  this  race 
was  predominant.  We  have  still  to  trace  its  trans- 
ference from  an  ethnic  to  a  mere  class  sense  —  from 
the  name  of  a  people  to  that  of  a  priest  caste  or 
sect  of  philosophers. 

It  has  been  obsen-ed  above  that  the  Knlcii  proper 
were  a  Cushite  race.  This  is  proved  by  the  re- 
mains of  their  kmguage,  which  closely  resembles 
the  Galki  or  ancient  language  of  Kthiopia.  Now 
it  appears  by  the  inscriptions,  that  while  l)oth  in 
Assyria  and  in  later  Babylonia  the  Semitic  t3'pe 
of  speech  prevailed  for  civil  purposes,  the  ancient 
Cushite  dialect  was  retained,  as  a  learned  language, 
for  scientific  and  religious  literature.  Tliis  is  no 
doubt  the  "  leamhig  "  and  the  "  tongue  "  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  Look  of  Daniel  (i.  4).  It 
.  became  gradually  inaccessible  to  the  great  mass  of 
he  people,  who  were  Semitized,  by  means  (chiefly) 
of  Assyrian  influence.  But  it  was  the  Chuldo^an 
learning,  in  the  old  Chaldean  or  Cushite  knguage. 
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Hence  all  who  studied  it,  whatever  their  origin  or 
race  were,  on  account  of  their  knowledge,  termed 
Choldseans.  In  this  sense  Daniel  himself,  the 
''master  of  the  Chaldamns"  (Dan.  v.  11),  wouiil 
no  doubt  have  been  reckoned  among  them ;  and  so 
we  find  Seleucns,  a  Greek,  caUed  a  ChakiKon  by 
Strabo  (xvi.  1,  §  6).  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  Chaldeans  at  any  time  were  all  priests,  though 
no  doubt  priests  were  required  to  l;e  ChaMseona. 
They  were  reafly  the  learned  class,  who  by  th^ 
acquaintance  with  the  language  of  science  had  l-* 
come  its  depositories.  Tliey  were  priests,  mag*- 
cians,  or  astronomers,  as  their  preference  for  one  or 
other  of  those  occupations  inclined  them ;  and  in 
the  last  of  the  three  capacities  they  probably 
effected  discoveries  of  great  importance. 

According  to  Strabo,  who  well  distinguisheB  (xvi. 
1,  §  6)  between  the  learned  Chaldsuns  and  the 
mere  race  descended  (rom  the  ancient  KnitH^  which 
continued  to  predominate  in  the  country  bordering 
upon  Arabia  and  the  Gulf,  there  were  two  chidf 
seats  of  Chaldsean  learning,  Borsippa,  and  Ur  or 
Ochoe.  To  these  we  may  add  from  Tliny  (//.  N. 
\i.  26)  two  othere,  Babylon,  and  Sippora  or  S^ 
pharvoim.  The  Chaldaeans  (it  would  appear)  con- 
gregated into  bodies,  forming  what  we  may  perhapa 
call  univenities,  and  pursuing  the  studies,  in  which 
they  engaged,  together.  They  proliably  mixed  np 
to  some  extent  astrology  with  their  astronomy, 
even  in  the  earlier  times,  but  they  certainly  made 
great  advances  in  astronomical  science,  to  which 
their  serene  sky,  transparent  atmospliere,  and  r^- 
ular  horizon  specially  invited  them.  'Pie  observa- 
tions, covering  a  space  of  1903  years,  which  Callio- 
thenes  sent  to  Aristotle  firom  Babylon  (Simplic.  nd 
Arist.  de  CobI.  ii.  123),  indicate  at  once  the  antiq- 
uity of  such  knowledge  in  the  country,  and  the  care 
with  which  it  had  been  preserved  by  the  learned 
class.  In  later  times  they  seem  certainly  to  havd 
d^^nerated  into  mere  fortune-tellers  ((.Mc.  de  Div. 
i.  1;  Aul.  Gdl.  i.  9;  Juv.  ri.  552,  x.  94,  Ac.);  hnt 
this  reproach  is  not  justly  levelled  against  the  Chol- 
dieans  of  the  empire,  and  indeed  it  was  but  par- 
tially deserved  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Augustus  (mm 
Strob.  xvi.  1,  §  6).  G.  R 
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Costumes  of  the  Chaldxeans.     (RawHnaon.     From  .\ii> 
clent  Honmnents.) 

•  CH4.LDEE    or    CHALDAIC    LAN- 
GUAGE.    [SiiEMiTic  Lanc;ua(;K8,  §§  14-18.] 

CHALDEES.     [Ciiau>kax8.] 

•  CHALDEB  VERSIONS.     [VEKsiosa, 
AxciKXT  (Tarcum).]       t 

CHALK  STONES.     [Lime.] 
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OHAMBEB 
•  CHAMBER,  UPPER.     [House.] 

CHAMBERLAIN  iolKoy6tios'.  arcnrius), 
Enutufl,  *'  the  chnvUtrrUiin  **  of  the  city  of  Corinth, 
iras  one  of  those  whose  salutations  to  the  Homan 
(Jhristians  are  fpven^at  the  end  of  the  Kp.  addressed 
to  them  (Koni.  zvi.  23).  llie  office  which  he  held 
was  apparently  that  of  public  treasurer  or  arcnnua, 
M  the  Vuli^te  renders  his  title.  These  arcnrii 
were  inferior  mat^trates,  who  bad  the  charge  of 
the  public  chest  {area  pulAicn\  and  were  under  the 
authority  of  the  senate.  They  kept  the  accounts 
of  the  public  revenues.  In  tlie  Cilossary  of  Fhilox- 
enus  the  word  otKO¥6fios  i>  explained  6  4wl  rris 
^fioaias  Tpair4(riSj  and  in  the  Pandects  the  term 
arcarius  is  applied  to  any  one  who  attends  to  pub- 
lic or  private  money.  It  is,  as  Grotius  remarks, 
one  of  those  words  which  have  been  transferred 
fix>m  the  house  to  the  state.  In  old  gk^aes  quoted 
by  Suicer  {Thesrtur,)  we  find  mrm-iiu  explained 
by  dwoS^icnff  xp**^^^*  *"^^  "'  accordance  with  this 
the  transUtors  of  the  (ieneMi  \'er8ion  have  placed 
**  receiver  *'  in  the  margin.  Erasmus  interpreted 
the  word  qumstor  aranL  St.  Ambrose  thought 
that  the  office  of  the  ceconomus  principally  con- 
sisted in  r^ulating  the  prices  of  the  markets,  and 
hence  PanciroUus  was  erroneously  led  to  interpret 
the  term  of  the  cdile.  Theophylact  rendered  it 
b  9toiKririiSj  d  wpoKoi^t  rris  t6\€Ws  KoplpBoUf 
and  is  ibUowed  by  Besea,  who  gives /^rocurcUor. 

In  an  inscription  in  the  Mmtn,  Oxon,  (p.  85, 
ed.  1732)  we  find  li([\(p  olKoy6fiy>  'A<r(as;  and  in 
anotlier,  mention  is  made  of  Aliletus,  who  was 
CBConomus  of  Smyrna  (Ins.  xxx.  26 ;  see  Prideaux^s 
note,  p.  477).  Another  in  Gruter  (p.  mxci.  7,  ed. 
Scaliger,  1616)  contains  the  name  of  **Secundus 
Arknriiu  Keipubiicse  Amerinorum ; "  but  the  one 
which  bears  most  upon  our  point  is  given  by  Orel- 
lius  (No.  2821),  and  mentions  the  ^^ai'cariiu  pro- 
vinciie  Achaie." 

For  further  information  see  Reinesius,  Syntcigm. 
Inscr.  p.  431;  La  Cerda,  Advert.  Sncr.  cap.  56; 
Eisner,  0!>».  Sacr.  ii.  OS ;  and  a  note  by  Keinesius 
to  the  Marmora  Oxoniensia^  p.  515,  ed.  1732. 

Gur  translators  had  good  reason  for  rendering 
oiKov6fiof  by  **  chamberkun.'*  In  Stow's  Suirey 
of  London  (b.  t.  p.  162,  ed.  Str}-pe)  it  is  saii  of 
the  Chamberkiin  of  the  city  of  Ix)ndon :  *Mlis 
office  may  be  termed  a  publick  treasury,  collecting 
the  customs,  monies,  and  yearly  revenues,  and  all 
other  payments  belonging  to  the  corporation  of  the 
city." 

The  office  hdd  by  Dlastus,  "  the  king's  chamber- 
tain  (rhv  hr\  rod  Kotrwvos  rov  jScuriAcws)/*  was 
entirely  different  from  that  above  mentioned  (Acts 
xii.  20).  It  was  a  post  of  honor  which  involved 
great  intimacy  and  influence  with  the  king.  The 
margin  of  our  version  gives  "  that  was  over  the 
king's  bed-chamber,"  the  office  thus  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  proB/ecttu  cubicuio  (Suet.  Dom,  16). 

For  CiiAMBC^iLAiN  as  used  in  the  G.  T.,  see 
EuKUCii,  odJifL  W.  A.  W. 

CHAMELEON  (7^,  cdach:  xa^mX^wv: 
chamcdeon).  The  Hebrew  word  which  signifies 
"strength"  occurs  in  the  sense  of  some  kind  of 
unclean  animal  in  Lev.  xi.  30;  the  A.  V.  follows 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  Various  other  interpreta- 
tions of  the  word  have  been  given,  for  which  see 
Bochart  {flleroz,  ii.  493).  It  is  not  possible  to 
some  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  on  the  subject 
>f  the  identity  of  this  word :  Ikx:hart  accepts  the 
Ajnabic  reading  3f  tl-ioarlu,  i.  e.  the  lizard,  known 
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T^)■  tills  uufiie  of  tkfl  "  ifonitor  of  tli?  Xllu  "  {.\fimi- 

ill  Eui^pt  ajid  otlwT  p»rt^  of  AlVtRi.  Ahildnn  wrtt- 
ira  LiavL'  peci>rdetJ  riuuiy  wondi^d  thiJii^a  uf  thlp 
r(?iitnrp,  um\  sfWAk  espCTtaUy  of  it^  power  in  fij^Kt- 
iL^r  witli  Niinltc^,  mn\  with  th$  dnifif^  n  duM^lj  ciliie^ 
fKNTH's  [TdinicihKj.  Ko  doubt  iimch  they  rdutf 
^  I'lk^tLiluum,  D.iid  it  M^ina  thuitt  there  is  some  cntdb- 
[■lU  hctwwn  iks  d  ifjfm  {  UrVfUfifti^  xifini/tes)  J^ 
Tin?  ■nMudiK  whij*e  e&^K*  the  "  NlMic  Monitor*' 
[,v-inrH.  l'i>r»*kAl  {Ih»rt\  Amm,  p.  i'i}  itpeaka  uf 
thk  Ix^tHtUKied  li>.;iri1  under  tbti  Ar^ibk  name  of 
Wiiftin.  See  ali^t  tliLKSflqulsL  ( 7Vtjr.  p.  2t21). 
The  Ik-brew  ni»t  of  (•/mrh  b^  re^rence  to 
jilntJigtli,  ft/id  14.44  [he  A  nil  fie  verb,  of  aJmtwt  slniiiiir 
tHmii,  iiifftirH  "■  Ui  contpiiT  anj"  erne  hi  HE^htiiii^.'- 
|l4M'linrt  lisn  bt-^Mi  k-d  (o  IdmtMy  tlu'  Ibuml  im,nml 
jiliu^t'  with  tl«!  Ik4>.  nhfch.  It  h  tiOKlIiify  to  add 
\<Av  tiir  fruui  roridiiHive  i^  the  eddcncc  tvhich  Aup- 

CHAMOIS  i^^Jj  ^^i  ?'  *  HUftn^QwAp  BaXii  3 
'trmfiiifi'trdtilmi}.  In  iha  Ibt  of  luiiuiiidfl  albwed 
jbr  fotHt  (tleiit.  xiv.  5)  m«jiiCirm  h  lu^k  of  the 
znrter:  the  IJCX.,  Vulg.,  and  aonjt  titlicr  vifRiiotw, 
ijive  "  C3Ufii'b{i^  "or  "  j^mlft  *'  aa  the  reiideririjiif 
(if  this  tCTTis;  it  in  iinpmlaihle  tlmt  ilm  aiiinial  h 
intended,  for  ».lihdE[(^h  it  nui^bt  liave  lie«n  known, 
lo  the  nncient  JewR  iWtui  ivptHi^inicn^  limui^ht  into 
I'^rypt  sa  trihtiti]^  to  tlie  l^hamuhii  froni  ICt^iiopiA, 
whert<  the  giriiHb  id  founds  It  h  in  the  bli^liRst  d^^i^i^ 
inifiml^hlt?  tJint  it  should  eiet  liave  Ikm^i  noiiied  as 
iin  ariitrk*  of  food  b  the  J^vitical  Uw,  th«j  lutimals 
[uentionwl  therpii*  being  doubiJea  all  of  them  such 
:\n  wun?  well  known  ajwi  reiuiilj  prwiin^le  The 
"  dminois  "  of  the  A-  V.  can  hatilly  Itn  allowed  to 
repTttjiciJt  the  ifwnri"  ,■  for  altliouiihT  as  OjI.  H. 
NiJiiiih  iiA4L«rtJi,  tliis  antiiLope  m  it  111  fbnnd  in  l^'eninJ 
A-^L^,  ition  h  no  evidtaiuc  that  it  ban  eref  licen  acm 
ill  Palestine  or  tht?  (4fbiiric»n.  The  etyiiiok;igy 
|x>in1^  to  Hunie  ^*  sprinsin^  "  or  "  laijiing  *'  animal, 
A  deiinition  which  would  Knit  aiiy  of  the  Ankkfpta 


Aoadad  Slfie#p. 

or  O^pn'T^t  &'c.  fViL  H.  Smith  (in  Kttto'a  Cytf. 
art.  Zv/tirr)  AUgijj^sls  tlmt  inomt^  niouiUain  ftbeep  la 
iniLctid^i  and   %urcfl  tlic    Kt^ih    {Amtnuii'ttf/m 

o  ^w  pouifl  ltit«ff«tliiSE  oVwarynHfHiiP  gu  tht  l^oAA,  fcf 
Mf.  Trtitram,  in  II»  7.   Pr&e,  fbr  ISaa. 
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CHAMPIAN 


7'rageUtpliu$\  a  wild  sheep  not  uncommon,  he 
tays,  in  the  ^fotcattam  roclu  near  Giiro,  and  found 
also  in  Sinai ;  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  is  the 
animal  denoted,  for  the  names  of  the  other  rumi- 
nants mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  beasts  allowed 
for  food,  are,  for  the  most  part,  identifiable  with 
other  wild  animals  of  the  Bible  lands,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Kebsch  or  Aoudad  was 
known  to  the  Israelites;  again.  Col.  Smith's  sug- 
gestion has  partly  the  sanction  of  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion, which  reads  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Heb. 
word,  t*  a  mountain  goat/*  the  ^oudlrid!,  although 
reaUy  a  sheep,  being  in  general  form  more  like  a 
goat.  This  animal  occurs  not  unfrequontly  figured 
ou  the  monumenU  of  Eg^-pt;  it  is  a  native  of  N. 
Africa,  and  an  inhabitant  <k  high  and  inaccessible 
phices.  W.  H. 

•  CHAMPIAN,  CHAMPION,  old  forms 
for  chnmpniyn  in  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  Ez.  xxxvii.  2, 
maig.,  and  Deut  xi.  30.  A. 

CHA'NAAN  (Xava<£y),  the  manner  in  which 
the  word  Canaan  is  spelt  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Apocrypha  and  N.  T.  (comp.  Cbarran  for  Haran, 
ftc.)  Jud.  V.  3,  9, 10;  Bar.  iii.  22;  Sus.  56;  1  Maoc. 
Ix.  37;  Acts  vii.  11,  xiii.  19. 

CHA'NAANITE  forCANAANiXE,  Jud.  v.  16. 
[Also  1  Esdr.  vilL  69.] 

•  CHANEL-BONE,  Job  xxxi.  22,  margin 
of  A.  V.  An  old  term  for  the  collar-bone  or  cUv- 
ide,  also  written  ^^cantl  bone."  See  Eastwood 
and  Wright's  Bible  Word-Book,  p.  94.  A. 

CHANNUNEtrS  {Xayowcuos:  Channna- 
itf ),  1  Esdr.  viii.  48.  This  answers  to  Merari,  if  to 
anything,  in  the  parallel  list  of  Ezra  (viii.  19). 

•  CHA^OCH,  Gen.  iv.  17,  marg.  A  form 
of  Enoch,  more  nearly  representing  the  Hebrew. 

A. 

•  CHAPEL  occitfs  in  Am.  \ii.  13  as  the  trans- 
lation of  V  ^Pw  (Sept.  kyiofffUL,  and  Vulg.  $anc- 
Uficniio  rtf]U\  i.  c.  sanctuofy  or  place  of  worship, 
and  is  applied  there  not  to  any  single  shrine  or 
temple,  but  Bethel  itself,  which  in  the  time  of  Jer- 
oboam 11.  was  crowded  with  altars  (Am.  iii.  14) 
which  that  king  had  erected  to  Baal.  The  render- 
ing is  as  old  certainly  as  the  Bishops'  Bible,  and 
perhaps  arose  from  an  idea  that  the  king  had  a 
private  place  of  worship  at  Bethel  The  term 
**  chapel "  is  also  applied  in  the  A.  V.  to  places 
for  idol-worship  (c2<«\c4a,  Tt^^Kiy)  1  Mace.  i.  47; 
2  Mace.  X.  2,  xi.  3.  H.      | 

CHAPITER.  (1.)  ."iT!0'"?,  in  pi.  rcnrfr, 

from  "^Ct*  ^  turrvund:  htiBifjua.'  capiUUum. 
(2.)  ."1^.1*,  from  nC'^,  to  draw  out  (Ges.  912- 
914):  oi  Kt^aXai'  capUa.  The  upper  member  of 
a  pillar  —  the  same  word  which  b  now  in  use  in 
the  slightly  diflerent  form  of  ^* capital;  "  also  possi- 
bly a  roll  moulding  at  the  top  of  a  building  or  work 
of  art,  as  in  the  case  (a)  of  the  pillars  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle and  Temple,  and  of  the  two  pillars  called 
especially  Jachin  and  Boaz;  and  (b)  of  the  lavers 
belonging  to  the  Temple  (Ex.  xxxaiH.  17 ;  1  K.  vii. 
Vy  31,  38).  As  to  the  form  and  dimensions  oi 
the  former,  see  Tabernacle,  Temple,  Boaz, 

and  of  the  latter.  Layer.  (3.)  The  word  t?  H"^, 
nSsA  =:  head,  is  also  occasionally  rendered  **  Cbap- 
iter,"  as  in  the  description  of  the  Tabernacle,  Ex. 


GHABGUS 

xxxvi.  38,  xxxviii.  17, 19,  28;  but  in  the 

of  the  temple  it  is  translated  **top,"  aa  1  K.  lil 

16,  Ac.  H.  W.  P. 

CHARAATH'ALAR  (yapaa0aXdyi  Alex. 
Xapa,  a$a\ap''  Carmellam  et  Jareth)^  1  Esdr.  v. 
36.  The  names  *<  Cherub,  A^dan,  and  Immer," 
in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  are  here  changed 
to  "  C^araathalar  leading  them,  and  Aalar.'* 

CHAR'ACA  Wis  rhy  Xdpcuca  (?  Xdpa^): 
[in]  Chitraca),  a  place  mentioned  only  in  2  Mace, 
xii.  17,  and  there  so  obscurely  that  nothing  can  be 
certainly  inferred  as  to  its  position.  It  was  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  being  inhabited  by  the  Jews  called 
»*  Tubieni,"  or  of  **  Tobie  "  [Ton],  who  were  in 
Gilead  (comp.  1  Mace  v.  9,  13);  and  it  was  750 
stadia  firom  the  city  Caspin ;  but  where  the  hitter 
place  was  situated,  or  in  which  direction  Charax 
was  with  regard  to  it,  there  is  no  dew.  Ewald  (iv. 
359,  note)  places  it  to  the  extreme  east,  and  identi- 
fies it  with  Raphon.  The  only  name  now  known 
on  the  east  of  Jordan  which  recalls  Charax  is  Keraky 
the  ancient  Kir-Moab,  on  the  S.  £.  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  which  in  post-biblical  Umes  was  called  XapJx' 
fAMfiOf  and   fkwfiovxdpa^  (see  the  quotations  in 

Reland,  705).  The  Syriac  Pediito  has  1^;-^, 
Carca,  which  suggests  Karkor  (Judg.  vilL  10). 

G. 
CHAR'ASHIM,  THE  VALLEY  OP 
(D*tt?'jn  S^2,  "ravine  of  craftsmen;"  *A7ca5- 
9atp  [Vat.  -tip] ;  Alex.  rVocurcfu,  Sri  riitrw^s 
^travy  [Comp.  Tiixcifxurf/iO  vaUU  artijicum)^  a 
phu»  mentioned  twice; —  1  (Thr.  iv.  14,  as  having 
been  founded  or  settled  by  Joab,  a  man  of  the  trilx 
of  Judah  and  fEunily  of  Othniel ;  and  Neh.  xi.  35, 
as  being  reinhabited  by  Ber\)amites  after  the  C]!ap- 
Uvity.  In  this  [the  latter]  passage  it  is  rendered 
"  valley  of  craftsmen  "  [Alex,  yti  Apaaifi]-  Its 
mention  by  Nehemiah  with  Lod  (Lydda),  Neballat, 
etc.,  fixes  its  position  as  m  the  swelling  ground  at 
the  back  of  the  phdn  of  Sharon,  east  of  Jaffa.  The 
Talmud  (as  quoted  by  Schwarz,  p.  135)  reports  the 
valley  of  Charashim  to  consist  of  Lod  aind  Ono, 
which  kty  therein.  Whether  Joab  the  son  of  iSe- 
raiah  is  the  same  person  as  the  son  of  Zcruiah  will 
be  best  examined  under  the  name  Joab.         G. 

•  Dr.  Robinson  argues  that  the  valley  (S^.;) 
of  Charashim  may  have  been  a  side  \-alley  opening 
into  the  plain  of  Beif  Nuba  near  Lod  (f.ydda), 
which  latter  he  supposes  to  be  the  plain  or  valley 

(nvnSl)  of  Ono  (Neh.  xi.  35),  and  a  different  one 
cherefore,  firom  that  of  Lod  and  Ono.  See  hit 
Phys.  Geoffr,  p.  113.  H. 

CHAR'CHAMIS  (XapKOfiis:  Alex.  KoXx^ 
fivs'  Charaimit)y  1  Esdr.  i.  25.    [Carciikmwii.J 

*  The  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  and  apparendy  in  most 
sditions,  if  not  afi,  oeads  Carchamis.  A. 

CHAR'CHEMISH  {V  ^'^f  "^r  :  I.XX.  [in 
most  MSS.]  omits;  [Comp.  Xapx^^is']  Charen- 
mis),  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20.     [Carchemish.] 

CHAR'CUS  (Bapxov4;  [Vat  M.  Bapx»n. 
H.  Boxousi  Aid.  XapKo6s:]  Barcu$\  1  Esdr.  v. 
32.  (jorrupted  from  Barkob,  the  eorresponduig 
name  in  the  parallel  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  — 

possibly  by  a  change  of  2  into  3.  But  it  does  not 
appear  whence  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  got 
their  reading  of  the  name.     [Evidently  from  the 
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CHAREA 

/Udine  edition.]      In  the  ediUon  of  1611  it  is 
•♦  Chareua." 

CHA'REA  (Xap4a;  [Vat.  omite:]  Caree),  1 
Cadr.  V.  32.     [Uaumha.J 

CHARGER  (1.  ^1^7^,  from  a  root  aignifj- 
mg  koUowness:  rpv^Kiov,  Korv\H'  acetabulum. 
2.  ^^t^"'^^^  y^fVKrfip:  pfti'ila;  only  found  Ezr.  i. 
9),  a  shallow  vessel  for  receiving  water  or  blood, 
also  for  {Hiesenting  oflTerings  of  fiiie  flour  with  oil 
(Num.  vii.  79;  Ges.  Thes.  22).  The  "chargers'* 
mentioned  in  Numbers  are  said  to  have  been  of 
silver,  and  to  have  weighed  each  130  shekels,  or 
05  oz.  (Ilussey,  Anc.  WtiyhU^  c.  ix.  p.  190). 

2.  'Fhe  daughter  of  Herodias  brought  the  head 
of  St.  John  liaptist  "in  a  charger,'*  iwi  wfnuei 
(.Matt  xiv.  8  [11;  Mark  vi.  2.5,  28];  probably  a 
trencher  or  {Matter,  as  Horn.  Od.  i.  141: — 
&urp2>«  U  KfitiM¥  fftMuroc  wofMi^tv  iitipas 


CHARIOT 


418 


voyrotMK. 


Comp.  [wlra^Luke  xl.  39,  A.  V.  "  platter,"  and] 
Luke  I  63,  iriyoKlBiov,  a  writing-Ublet    [Basix.] 

II.  \V.  P. 

*  The  English  "charger"  as  "that  on  which 
anything  is  ^d,  a  dish,"  comes  from  the  French 
chargery  and  the  old.  English  chargt^  i.  e.  "to 

tead."  The  A.  V.  renders  ^^  JP  duh  in  Ex.  xxv. 
23,  zxxvii.  16,  and  Num.  iv.  7.  H. 

•  CHARGES.  **  Be  at  charges  with  them  " 
A.  V.  Acts  xxi.  24,  or  rather  y or  them  "  (SarcCnr 
ffw  4f^  avTots)i  means  "  pay  the  expense  of  thetr 
oflbrings."  A. 

CHARIOT.  (1.)  ^^.Z  fW)m  n?^,  to  ride: 
ipfui-  currus:  sometimes  including  the  horses  (2 
Sam.  riii.  4,  x.  18).    (2.)  !3H"),  a  chariot  or  horse 

(Ps.  civ.  3).  (3.)  ^^"^^i  m-  from  >ame  root  as 
(1),  a  chariot,  litter,  or  seat  (Lev.  xv.  9,  Cant  iii. 

9).   (4.)  n^^7^,  f.    (5.)  n^i?,  from  b^^, 

roU  (Ps.  xM.  9,  evpf6s:  'tcutwn).     (6.)  l''i*'";?t^, 

Cant  iU.  9:  ^opttov:  fercidum.  |(7.)  H^lp'^, 
Er.  xxni.  20;  Ges.,  Ewald,  i-iding;  VuJg.,  ad'  $t- 
dtndum,  (8.)  1^^, Ez.  xxiii.  24,  a  difficult  word: 
Ges.,  armt;  Fiirst,  bittk^xe;  Hltzig,  by  alter- 
ing the  points,  and  etymological  conjecture,  ro/- 
tiing.  A.]  (Between  1-4  no  difference  of  signifi- 
cation ).  A  vehicle  used  either  for  warlike  or  peaceful 
purposes,  but  most  commonly  the  former.  Of  the 
latter  use  the  following  only  are  probable  mstances : 
as  regards  the  Jews,  1  K.  xviii.  44;  and  as  regards 
other  nations,  Gen.  xli.  43,  xIvL  29;  2  K.  v.  9; 
Aete  viU.  28. 

The  earliest  mention  of  chariots  in  Scripture  is 
in  Egypt,  where  Joseph,  as  a  mark  of  distinction, 
was  placed  in  Pharaoh's  second  chariot  (Gen.  xli. 
43),  and  later  when  he  went  in  his  own  chariot  to 
meet  bis  father  on  his  entrance  into  Egypt  fh>m 
Canaan  (xlvi.  23).  In  the  funeral  procession  of 
Jao)b  chariots  also  formed  a  part,  possibly  by  way 
of  escort  or  as  a  guard  of  honor  (1.  9).  The  next 
mention  of  Egyptian  chariots  is  for  a  warlike  pur- 
pose (Ex.  xiv.  7).  In  this  pomt  of  view  chariots 
among  some  nations  of  antiquity,  as  elephants 
unong  others,  may  be  regarded  as  filling  the  place 
3f  heavy  artillery  in  modem  times,  so  that  the  niil- 
tary  power  of  a  nation  might  be  estimated  by  the 


number  of  its  chariots.  Thus  Pharaoh  ui  pursuing 
Israel  took  with  him  600  chariots.  The  Canaan 
ites  of  the  valleys  of  Palestine  were  enabled  to  resist 
the  Israelites  successfully  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  their  chariots  of  iron,  u  e.  perhaps 
armed  with  iron  scythes  (Os.  J.  v.;  Josh.  xvii. 
18;  Judg.  i.  19).  Jabin,  kUig  of  Canaan,  had  900 
chariots  (Judg.  iv.  3).  The  Philistines  in  Saul's 
time  had  30,000,  a  number  which  seems  excessive 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  5;  but  comp.  LXX.  and  Joseph.  AnL 
vi.  6,  §  1).  David  took  from  Hadadezer  king  of 
Zobah  1000  chariots  (2  Sam.  riiL  4),  and  fVom  the 
Syrians  a  little  later  700  (x.  18),  who  in  order  to 
recover  their  ground  collected  32,000  chariAiii  1 
Chr.  xix.  7).  Up  to  this  time  the  Israelites  po> 
sessed  few  or  no  chariots,  partly  no  doubt  in  conse- 
quence of  the  \heocratic  prohibition  against  multi- 
plying horses,  for  fear  of  intercourse  with  Ef^t, 
and  the  regal  despotism  implied  in  the  possession 
of  them  (Deut  xvii.  16;  1  Sam.  viii.  11,  12). 
But  to  some  extent  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  4),  and  in 
a  much  greater  degree  Solomon,  broke  through  the 
prohibition  from  seeing  the  neces»ty  of  pUeing  his 
kingdom,  under  its  altered  circumstances,  on  a 
footing  of  military  equality  or  superiority  towards 
other  nations.  He  raised,  therefore,  and  main- 
tamed  a  force  of  1400  chariots  (1  K.  x.  23)  by 
taxation  on  certain  cities  agreeably  to  Eastern  cus- 
tom UA  such  matters  (1  K.  ix.  19,  x.  23;  Xen. 
Anfib.  i.  4,  9).  The  chariots  themselves  and  also 
the  horns  were  imported  chiefly  from  Egypt,  and 
the  cost  of  each  chariot  was  600  shekeb  of  silver, 
and  of  each  horse  130  (1  K.  x.  23).  [Shekel.] 
From  this  time  chariots  were  regarded  as  among 
the  most  important  arms  of  war,  though  the  sup- 
plies of  them  and  of  horses  appear  to  have  been 
still  mainly  drawn  fh>m  Egypt  (1  K.  xxil.  34 ;  3 
K.  ix.  16,  21,  xiu.  7,  14,  xviU.  24,  xxiU.  80;  Is. 
xxxi.  1).  The  prophets  also  allude  frequently  to 
chariots  as  typical  of  power,  Ps.  xx.  7,  civ.  3;  Jer. 
U.  21;  Zech.  vi.  1. 

Chariots  also  of  other  nations  are  mentioned,  aa 
of  Assyria  (2  K.  xix.  23;  Ez.  xxiii.  24),  Syria 
(2  Sam.  viU.  and  2  K.  vi.  14,  13),  Persia  (Is.  xxii. 
6),  and  lastly  Antiochus  Eupator  is  said  to  have 
had  300  chariots  armed  with  scythes  (2  Mace. 
xiH.  2). 

In  the  N.  T.,  the  only  mention  made  of  a  chariot 
except  in  Rev.  ix.  9,  ii  in  the  case  of  the  Ethiopian 
or  Abyssinian  eunuch  of  Queen  Candaoe,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  sitting  in  his  chariot  reading  (Acta  viiL 
28,  23,  38). 

Jewish  chariots  were  no  doubt  imitated  from 
Egyptian  modds,  if  not  actually  imported  tnm 
%ypt  The  following  description  of  Egyptian 
chariots  is  taken  fh>m  Sh*  G.  Wilkinson.  They 
appear  to  have  come  into  use  not  eariier  than  the 
18th  dynasty  (u.  c.  1330).  The  war  chariot,  fh)m 
which  the  chariot  used  in  peace  did  not  essentially 
diffbr,  was  extremely  simple  in  its  construction,  ft 
consisted,  as  appears  both  from  Egyptian  paint- 
ings and  reliefis  as  well  as  from  an  actual  speci- 
men preserved  at  Horence,  of  a  neariy  semicirculai 
wooden  frame  with  straightened  sides,  resting  poste- 
rioriy  on  the  axle-tree  of  a  pair  of  wheds,  and 
supporting  a  rail  of  wood  or  ivory  attached  to  the 
frame  by  leathern  thongs  and  one  wooden  upright 
in  fVont  The  floor  of  the  car  was  made  of  rope 
net-work,  intended  to  give  a  more  springy  footing 
to  the  occupants.  The  car  was  mounted  fktHn  the 
back,  which  was  open,  and  the  sides  were  strength- 
ened and  omaiueuted  with  leather  and  metal  bind* 
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inc.  Attached  to  the  off  or  right-hand  side,  and 
croBsing  each  other  dij^nally,  were  the  bow-case, 
and  iiicluiing  backwards,  the  quiver  and  spear-case. 
If  two  persons  were  in  tiie  chariot,  a  second  bow- 
caM  was  added.  The  wheels,  of  which  there  were  2, 
had  6  spokes:  those  of  peaoe  chariots  had  some- 


An  Ilgyptian  war-ohariot,  with  bow-cans  and  complsfep  fomltort. 
(Wilkinson.) 

times  4,  futened  to  the  axle  bj  a  linchpin  secured 
bj  a  thong.  There  were  no  traces ;  but  the  horses, 
which  were  often  of  difierent  colors,  wore  only  a 
breast-band  and  girths  which  were  attached  to  the 
saddle,  together  with  head  fiimiture  consisting  of 
cheek  pieces,  throat-lash,  head  stall  and  straps 
across  the  forehead  and  nose.  A  bearing  rem  was 
fiistened  to  a  ring  or  hook  in  front  of  the  saddle, 
and  the  drimg- reins  passed  through  other  rings 
on  each  side  of  both  horses.  From  the  central 
pomt  of  the  saddle  rose  a  short  stem  of  metal,  end- 
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ing  in  a  knob,  whether  for  use  or  mere  ornament  ii 
not  certain.  The  driver  stood  on  Uie  off-side,  and 
ill  discharging  his  arrow  hung  his  whip  from  the 
wrist.  In  some  instances  the  king  is  represented 
alone  m  his  chariot  with  the  reins  fiistened  round 
his  body,  thus  using  his  weapons  iKith  his  hands 
at  liberty.  Most  commonly  2  persons, 
and  sometimes  3  rode  in  the  chariot,  of 
whom  the  third  was  employed  to  carry 
the  stote  umbrella  (2  K.  ix.  20,  2-1;  1  K. 
zxii.  34;  Acts  riii.  38).  A  second  chariot 
usually  accompanied  the  king  to  battle  to 
be  used  in  case  of  necessity  (2  Chr.  xzzt. 
84). 

On  peaceable  occasions  the  Egyptian 
gentleman  sometimes  drove  alone  in  his 
diariot  attended  by  ser^'ants  on  foot  The 
horses  wore  housings  to  protect  them  from 
heat  and  insects.  For  royal  personages 
and  women  of  rank  an  umbrella  was  car- 
ried by  a  bearer,  or  fixe*^  upright  m  the 
ehariot  Sometimes  mules  were  driven  in- 
stead of  horses,  and  in  travelling  sometimes 
oxen,  but  for  travelling  purposes  the  sides 
of  the  chariot  appear  to  have  been  closed. 
One  instance  occurs  of  a  4-wheeled  car, 
which,  like  the  r9rp6.KvK\ot  Afxa^a  (Her- 
od, ii.  63),  was  used  for  religious  purposes. 
[CAitT.]  The  proeesses  of  manufiictiune 
of  chariots  and  harness  are  fiilly  illustrated 
by  existing  sculptures,  in  which  also  are 
represent^  the  chariots  used  by  neighbor- 
ing nations  (Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egypt,  i. 
868,386:  ii.  75,  76,  2d  ed.). 

The  earlier  Assyrian  war  chariot  and 
harness  did  not  differ  essentiaUy  from  the 
Egyptian.     Two  or  three  persons  stood  in 
the  car,  but  the  driver  is  sometimes  rep- 
resented as  standing  on  the  near  side, 
whilst  a  third  warrior  in  the  chariot  held  a  shield 
to  protect  the  archer  in  discharging  his  arrow. 
The  car  appears  to  have  had  closed  sides.    The  war 
chariot  wheels  had  6  spokes;  the  state  or  peace 
chariot  8  or  more,  and  a  third  person  in  state  pro- 
cessions carried  the  royal  umbrdla.    A  third  horse, 
like  the  Greek  nap^opoi,-  was  generally  attached 
(Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  350). 

In  later  times  the  third  horse  was  laid  aside,  the 
wheels  were  made  higher,  and  had  8  spokes;  and 
the  fhmt  of  the  ear,  to  which  the  quiv^  was  rs 


%yptian  prinoM  in  their  chariot    (Wmdasoa.l 
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nHn«d  fitwn  its  former  nde  position,  was  made 


9<|uare 


instead  of  round.      The  cars  were  more 


hitflily  ornamented,  \>aneUed,  and  inlaid  with  val- 
uAlile  woods  and  metals,  and  pamted.  The  em- 
broidered housinxs  ui  which  in  earlier  times  the 


Assyrian  chariot. 


horses  were  clothed,  were  laid  aside,  and  plumes 
and  tassels  used  to  decorate  theur  necks  and  fore- 
besds.  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  353,  356;  Nineveh 
and  Bihyhn,  pp.  841,  587,  603,  618;  Mon,  of 
Nin.  2d  series,  pi.  24;  Ez.  xxvii.  20.) 

The  Persian  art,  as  appears  from  the  sculptures 
St  Pereepolis,  and  also  at  Kouyuiyik,  shows  great 
similarity  to  the  Assyrian;  but  the  procession  rep- 
remieed  at  the  former  place  contains  a  chariot  or 
ear  mth  wheels  of  12  spokes,  while  from  the  sculpt- 
ures at  the  latter,  it  appears  that  the  Glamites,  or 
J'ersiaos,  besides  chariots  containmg  2  persons 
which  were  sometimes  drawn  by  4  horses,  used  a 
kuid  of  cart  drawn  by  a  single  mule  or  more,  con- 
sisting of  a  stage  on  high  wheels  capable  of  hold- 
ing 5  or  6  persens,  of  whom  the  driver  sat  on  a 
k>w  stool,  with  his  legs  hanging  on  each  side  of  the 
pole.  (Xenoph.  Cyrop.  iv.  8,  1,  and  2,  §  22;  Is. 
ici.  6;  Ex.  xriii.  24;  Niebuhr,  VtHfage,  ii.  105; 
Chaidin,  Vify'ige,  viii.  257,  pi.  lix.;  Layard,  Nin. 
tmi  Dab.  pp.  447-449;  Okarius,  Travds,  p.  808.) 


Assyrian  chariot. 


Chariota  armed  with  scythes  {ipfuera  Spcwcuof- 
^pa,  Xen.  Anab.  I.  7,  §  10)  may  perhaps  be  in- 
tended by  the  "  chariots  of  uon  "  of  the  Canaan- 
ites;  they  are  mentioned  as  part  of  the  equipment 
of  Antaoehus  (2  Maoc.  xiii.  2),  and  of  Darius  (Diod. 
Sic  xvu.  53;  Appian.  Syr.  c  82).  Xenophon 
mentions  a  Persian  chariot  with  4  poles  and  8  horses 
{Cynip.  vi.  4). 

Among  tbe  parts  of  wheeled-carriages  mentioned 
in  A.  V.  are,  (1.)  the  Wheels,  C'S^'iS:  &|oKCf: 
-ttm;  alao  D^^3^?  :  rpcxoi'  «*«•    (2-)  Spokes,- 
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«''-!7n:  radii    (3.)  Naves,«  D"*?!!  [or  n^2|] 
nuxHulL    (4.)  FeUoes,«  D'^H'^n  :  pSn-oH   aptida 
(5.)  Axles,  nhlj:   x«*P«s=   *'*^-      ^^  P"'  ***• 
horses  to  the  carriage,  ^D^  :  fcD4eu:/«'»^<»'«;  and 

once  (Mic.  i.  13),  CH^. 

The  Persian  custom  of  sacrificing  horses  to  the 
Sun  (Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  3,  12),  seems  to  have  led 
to  offerings  of  chariots  and  horses  for  the  same 
ol\)ect  among  the  Jewish  nionarchs  who  fell  into 
idolatry  (Ez.  viii.  16;  2  K.  xxiil.  11;  P.  della 
VaUe,  XV.  u.  255;  Winer,  Wayen).     H.  W.  P. 

•CHARMER,  Deut  xviii.  11;  Ps.  hiii.  5; 
is.  xix.  3.     See  Divination,  §§  5, 10;  Encilvjtt- 

MENTS,  §§  3,  5;    SElirKNT-CHAKMlNG.  A- 

CHAR'MIS  (Xop/iry:  [Vat.  Sin.  X(vm«»?] 
Alex.  XoXju€«j:  Chm-mi)^  son  of  Melchid,  one  of 
the  three  **  ancients  "  {irpw^{nepoi\  or  "  rulers »» 
{Jkpxovrts)  of  Bethulia  (Jud.  vi.  15,  viii.  10,  x. 
6). 

CHARTIAN  (Xa^^<£F:  Charan\  AcU  vii.  2, 
4.     [Haran.] 

CHASE.    [HuNTmo.] 

CHAS'BBA  (Xo<r«isk:  Cat^),  a  name 
among  the  list  of  the  **  Sen-ants  of  the  Temple  *' 
(1  Esdr.  V.  81),  which  has  nothing  corresponding 
to  it  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  is  probably  a 
mere  corruption  of  that  succeeding  it  —  Gazeka. 

•  CH  A^TAH,  Gen.  iii.  20,  marg.  A  form  of 
Eve,  more  nearly  representing  the  Hebrew.    A. 

•  CHAWS,  an  old  form  for  ja\c»^  Ea.  xxix.  4 
and  xxxviii.  4,  in  A.  V.  ed.  1611  and  other  early 
editions.  A. 

CHB'BAR  05?:  Xoi3<lp;  [Vat.  M.  Es.  x. 
22,  Xof^O  Chobar)\  a  river  in  the  "land  of  the 
Chaldaeans ''  (Ez.  i.  3),  on  the  banks  of  which  some 
of  the  Jews  were  located  at  the  time  of  the  Captiv- 
ity, and  where  Ezekiel  saw  his  earlier  visions  (Ez. 
i.  1,  iii.  15,  23,  Ac.).     It  is  commonly  regarded  as 

identical  with  the  Habor  ("^"^^P),  or  river  of  Go- 
zan,  to  which  some  portion  of  the  Israelites  were  re- 
mo\^  by  the  Assyrians  (2  K.  xvii.  6).  But  this 
is  a  mere  conjecture,  resting  wholly  upon  the  sim- 
ihirity  of  name;  which  after  all  is  not  very  ck)8e. 
It  is  perhaps  better  to  suppose  the  two  streams  dis- 
tinct, more  especuilly  if  we  regard  the  Habor  as 
the  ancient  *Afi6pPas  (modem  Khabour)^  which  fell 
into  the  Euphrates  at  Circeuum ;  for  in  the  Old  Tes 
tament  the  name  of  Chaldaea  is  never  extended  so  fai 
northwards.  The  Chebar  of  Ezekiel  must  lie  looked 
for  in  Babylonia.   It  is  a  name  which  might  properly 

have  been  given  to  any  great  stream  (comp.  "^^  v » 
great).  Perhaps  the  view,  which  finds  some  sup- 
port in  Pliny  (11.  N.  vi.  2G),  and  is  adopted  by 
Bochart  {Phaleg,  i.  8)  and  Cellarius  {Geogmph. 
c.  22),  that  the  Chebar  of  Ezekiel  is  the  Nahr 
MalchAiw  Royal  Canal  of  Nebucliadnezzar  —  the 
greatett  of  all  the  cuttmgs  in  Mesopotamia  —  may 
be  regarded  as  best  deserving  accqitance.  In  that 
case  we  may  suppose  the  Jewish  captives  to  hare 
been  employed  in  the  excavation  of  tbe  efaanneL 


•  TIm  writer  has  here  followed  tiie  erroneous  ten- 
_  of  the  A.  V.  in  1  K.  vil.  88.  Aecordiog  to  the 
iaxicncrapheni  v»d  oommenlators  the  tpok*$  are 


denoted  by  U^J^^P^  th«  nates  by  C 
ftOoes  by  D"*??. 
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That  Chtldaeft,  not  upper  Menopotamia,  was  the 
loene  of  Ezekiel's  preaching,  is  indicated  by  the 
tmdition  which  pbces  his  tomb  at  K^ffiL  (Loftus's 
ChaldoBo,  p.  35).  G.  R. 

CHE3EL  (^?C)^  one  of  the  singular  topo- 
graphical terms  in  which  the  ancient  Hebrew  lan- 
guage abounded,  and  which  give  so  much  force  and 
precision  to  its  records.  The  ordinary  meaning  of 
(he  word  Chtbd  is  a  **rope*'  or  "cord;**  and  in 
this  sense  it  frequently  occurs  both  literally  (as 
Josh.  ii.  15,  "cord;"  1  K.  xi.  31,  "ropes;"  Is. 
xxxiii.  23,  **tackUiijj!*;"  Am.  vii.  17,  "line")  and 
metaphorically  (as  Keel.  xii.  6;  Is.  v.  18;  Hos.  xi. 
4).  From  this  it  has  passed —with  ar curious  cor- 
respondence to  our  own  modes  of  speech  —  to  de- 
note a  body  of  men,  a  "  band  "  (as  in  Ps.  cxix.  61). 
In  1  Sam.  x.  5,  10,  our  word  "string"  would  not 
be  inappropriate  to  (he  circumstances  —  a  "  string 
<tf  proph^  coming  down  from  the  high  place." 
Further  it  is  found  in  other  metaphorkal  senses, 
arising  out  of  its  original  meaning  (as  Job  xviii. 
10;  Ps.  xviii  4;  Jer.  xiii.  21).  From  the  idea  of 
a  measuring-line  (Mic.  ii.  5),  it  has  come  to  mean 
a  "portion"  or  "allotment"  (as  1  Chr.  xvi.  18; 
Ps.  cv.  11;  £z.  xlvii.  13).  It  is  the  word  used  in 
the  familiar  passage  "  the  Unet «  are  fitllen  unto  me 
in  pleasant  places  "  (Pb.  xvi.  6).  But  in  its  topo- 
graphical sense,  as  meaning  a  "tract"  or  "dis- 
trict," we  find  it  always  attached  to  the  region  of 
Argob,  which  is  invariably  designated  by  this,  and  by 
no  other  term  (Deut  iii.  4, 13, 14 ;  IK.  iv.  13).  It 
has  been  already  shown  how  exactly  applicable  it  is 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  [Akgob.]  But 
in  addition  to  the  observations  there  made,  the 
reader  should  be  referred  to  the  report  of  the  latest 
traveller  in  those  interesting  regions,  who  abun- 
dantly confirms  the  statements  of  his  predecessors 
as  to  the  abrupt  definiteness  of  the  boundary  of  the 
district  (Mr.  C.  C.  Graham,  in  Cambritfye  Ewnyt^ 
1858.)  No  clew  is  afforded  us  to  the  reason  of  this 
definite  localization  of  the  term  Chebel ;  but  a  com- 
parison of  the  fact  that  Argob  was  taken  pomession 
of  by  Manasseh  —  a  part  of  the  great  tribe  of  Jo- 
seph—  with  the  use  of  this  word  by  that  tribe, 
and  by  Joshua  in  his  retort,  in  the  very  eariy  and 
characteristic  fhtgment.  Josh.  xvii.  5,  14  (A.  V. 
"portion"),  prompts  the  suggestion  that  it  may 
have  beoi  a  provincialism  in  use  amongst  that  lai)E^ 
and  independent  part  of  Israel.  Should  this  be 
thought  untenable,  its  application  to  the  "rocky 
•bore "  of  Argob  may  be  illustrated  and  justified 
by  its  use  (Zeph.  Ii.  6-7;  A.  V.  "coast")  for  the 
"coast  line"  of  the  Mediterranean  along  Philistia. 
In  connection  with  the  sea-shore  it  is  also  employed 
in  Josh.  xix.  29. 

The  words  used  for  Chebtl  in  the  okier  versions 
are  irxolviafia^  irtpiiitrpov^  tctpix^poy-  reffio, 
fumctum.  [See  Akgob,  and  the  addition  to 
Basham  in  Amer.  ed.]  G. 

CHEDORLAOTtfER  f^^'^l?'?!? :    Xo- 

ZoXXoyofji6p'  ChodorUihomor\  a  king  of  tilam,  in 
the  time  of  Abraham,  who  with  three  other  chiefe 
made  war  upon  the  kings  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Zoar,  and  reduced  them  to 
servitude.  For  twelve  years  be  retained  his  hold 
over  them;  in  the  thirteenth  they  rebelled;  in  the 


a  The  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense  in  our  own 
Idknnatlc  azpresiion  —  "  hard  Hoes  "  will  not  be  fn^ 
,  ^ttan.  Other  corrsupondenrcs  between  C^ebel  as  ap- 
Dt,  and  our  own  words  *^  rod  *'  and 
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next  year,  however,  he  and  his  allies  marehed  opon 
their  country,  and  after  defeating  many  neighbor- 
ing tribes,  encountered  the  five  kings  of  the  plain 
in  the  vale  of  Siddim.  He  completely  routed  them ; 
slew  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  (jomorrah,  and  car- 
ried away  much  spoil,  together  with  the  fiunily  of 
Lot  ChedorUomer  seems  to  have  perished  in  the 
rescue  which  was  effected  by  Abraham  upon  bear- 
ing of  the  captivity  of  his  nephew  (Gen.  xiv.  17). 
According  to  (^esenios  the  meaning  of  the  word 

may  be  "  handful  o/shtaves^  fVom  }i\(XSi  handful 

and  " '^.  ^,  sheaf; "  but  this  is  nnsaUsfiu:tory.  The 
name  of  a  king  is  fouBd  upon  the  bricks  recently 
discovered  in  Cbaldsea,  whieh  is  read  Kudur-ma- 
puia.  This  man  has  been  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  Chedorlaomer,  and  the  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  the  fitct  that  be  is  further  distinguished  by  a 
title  which  may  be  translated  "Ravager  of  the 
west"  "  As  however  one  type  alone  of  his  legends 
has  been  discovered,"  says  CoL  Rawlinson,  "  it  is 
impossible  to  pronounce  at  present  on  the  identifi- 
cation. The  second  element  in  the  name  "  Chedor- 
hiomer  "  is  of  coune  distinct  fh>m  that  in  "  Kudor- 
mapula."  Its  substitution  may  be  that  aecownted 
for.  In  the  names  of  Babylonian  kings  the  ktter 
portion  is  often  dropped.  Thus  Shalmaneitr  be- 
comes Shalman  in  Hoshea;  Merodach-baUadan^ 
becomes  MardocempoL  At.  Kudttr-mapula  might 
therefore  become  known  as  Kudiur  simply.     Tba 

epithet  "d-Ahmar,"  ^^^^1,  which  mean*  the 

Red,  may  afUrwards  have  been  added  to  the  name, 
and  may  have  been  corrupted  into  Laomet,  whieh, 
as  the  orthography  now  stands^  has  no  apparent 
meaning.  Ktdtir-el-AJnnnr^  or  "  Kedar  the  Red," 
is  in  fact  a  famous  hero  in  Arabian  tradition,  and 
his  history  bears  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to 
the  Scripture  narrative  of  Chedor-laomer.  It  is 
also  very  possible  that  the  second  element  in  the 
name  of  Chedor-laomer,  whatever  be  Its  true  form, 
may  be  a  Semitic  translation  of  the  original  Hamite 
term  mnpula.*'  "Chedorlaomer  may  have  been 
the  leader  of  certain  immigrant  CbaMmm  Elamites 
who  founded  the  great  Chaldiean  empire  of  Berosus 
in  the  eariy  part  of  the  20th  century  b.  c,  while 
Amraphel  and  Arioch,  the  Hamite  kings  of  Shinar 
and  EDasar,  who  fought  under  his  banner  in  the 
Syrian  war  as  subordinate  chie&,  and  Tidal,  who 
led  a  contingent  of  Median  Scyths  belonging  to  the 
old  population,  may  have  been  the  local  governors 
who  had  submitted  to  his  power  when  he  invaded 
Chaldiea"  (Rawlinson's  Herod,,  i.  436,  446). 

S.  L. 
CHEESE  is  mentioned  only  three  times  in  the 
Bible,  and  on  each  occa^n  under  a  different  name 

in  the  Hebrew:  (1)  ^^'^^,  f^m  ]3S,  to  atrdU 
(Job  X.  10),  referred  to,  not  historically,  but  by 
way  of  illustration:  (2)  V'*'?^*  from  V1C»  *^ 
cut  (rpv^KiAfScs  rov  ydXturroft  LXX. ;  formellcB 
casei,  Vulg.,  1  Sam.  xvii.  18);  the  Chakiee  and 

Syriacgive  ]p2^^  i  Hesychius  explams  rpu^oX/Sct 
as  Tfi-fifiora  rov  ktra^ov  rvpoO'*  (3)  ^\y  «^^-  ^**» 
from    n^r*,   to  Mcrapt  (2a^  fiomv,   LXX.j 

^  chain,"  and  also  <*  rood  "  as  applied  in  the  provlness 
and  eolooles,  to  wcMA  msasurs  of  wood,  &e.,  aie  eb> 
vkios. 
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elkecM  o/Hiie,  A.  Y.  S  S«n.  zvii.  29:  the  Yul- 
gtte,  fbliowing  The(^otion*s  rendering,  jeiKaBii^it 
fio<rx^«t  Si^M  P*^i/*^^  vitnlosy  guided  by  the  posi- 
iion  of  the  wonb  after  **  sheep  '* :  ilie  Targum  and 
other  Jewlxh  authoritieSf  however,  identify  the  sub- 
•tance  with  those  mentioned  above).  It  is  difficult 
to  decide  how  hi  thene  terms  correspond  with  our 
notion  of  dtefse .  ibr  they  simply  express  various 
degrees  of  coagulation.  It  may  be  observed  that 
cheese  is  not  at  the  present  day  common  among 
the  Dedouin  Arabs,  butter  being  decidedly  preferred ; 
but  there  is  a  substance,  closely  corresponding  to 
tliose  mentioned  ui  I  Sam.  xvii.,  2  Sam.  xvii., 
consisting  of  coagulated  butter-millc,  which  is  dried 
until  it  becomes  qui^  hard,  and  is  then  ground: 
Uie  Arabs  eat  it  mixed  with  butter  (BurckhaTdt, 
A'(Vci<  OR  the  BedwUns^  i.  60).  In  reference  to  this 
subject,  it  M  noticeable  that  the  ancients  seem  gen- 
eraOy  to  have  used  either  butter  or  cheese,  but  not 
both :  thui  the  Greeks  had  in  reality  but  one  ex- 
pression for  the  two,  for  fi!>6Tvpo¥  =  fiavSy  rup6s, 
<*  cheese  of  kine:**  the  Romans  used  cheese  ex- 
clusi\'ely,  while  all  nomad  tribes  preferred  butter. 
The  distinction  between  cheese  proper,  and  coagula- 
ted milk,  seems  to  be  referred  to  in  Pliny,  xi.  9Q. 

W.  L.  B. 

CHEXAL  (^^3  [petfection]  :  XoX^A ; 
[Vat  N«xanA.»  Nf-  bdonging  to  the  precedmg 
word :]  Chal  t/),  Ezr.  x.  30  [where  he  is  mentioned 
M  one  of  the  eight  sons  of  Pkhath-Moab  who  had 
all  taken  ♦*  strange  wives  "]. 

OHELCI'AS  (X€Ajc(oj:  ffeldfit).  L  Ancestor 
of  Ikruch  (liar.  i.  1). 

2.  Hilkiah  the  high-priest  in  the  time  of  Isaiah 
(Bar.  i.  7).  VV.  A  W. 

CHELCI'AS  (XfXicroj,  t.  e.  pl'n^^^  <*« 
portion  of  the  Lord,  Hilkiah  :  /Telcias),  tlie  fether 
of  .Susanna  {ffitL  of  Sus.  2,  23,  63).  Tradition 
(Hippol.  m  Susmn,  i.  683,  ed.  Migne)  represents 
him  as  the  l>rother  of  J^^miah,  and  identical  with 
the  priest  who  found  the  copy  of  the  law  in  the 
time  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxu.  8).  B.  F.  W. 

CHELXIANS,  THE  (Jud.  it  23).    [Chel- 

I.U8.] 

CHBLXUH  On^b?,  Ken,  ^71^b^ 
{8trenf/th,  FlirstJ:  XcAjcfo;  [Vat.  FA.  XtXKuai 
Aid.  Alex.  XfXfa:]  Cheliau),  Fxr.  x.  35  [one  of 
the  sons  of  Bani,  who  had  foreign  wives]. 

CHEL'LUS  (XeWo^j;  [Sm.  X«<rXout;  Vat.] 
Alex.  XfKoifS'  Vulg.  omits),  named  amongst  the 
places  beyond  (t.  e.  on  the  west  of  j  Jordan  to  which 
Nabuchodonosor  sent  his  summons  (Jud.  i.  9). 
Except  its  mention  with  ♦*  Kades  "  there  is  no  dew 
te  its  situation.     Heland  (Pai.  p.  717)  conjectures 

that  it  may  be  Chnlatza,  HVi^Sp,  a  place  which, 
under  the  altered  form  of  Kliut^  was  well  known 
to  the  Roman  and  Greek  geographers.  With  this 
agrees  the  subsequent  mention  of  the  **  land  of  the 
Chellians''  (rns  KtKKalotif  [Vat  M.  XaA.5ai«y; 
Sin.  Alex.  X«X«»y],  ten-a  Celion]^  "  by  the  wilder- 
ness,** to  the  south  of  whom  were  the  children  of 
Ishmael  (.lud.  ii.  23).  G. 

*  Volkniar  (A in/,  in  die  Apokr.  i.  191)  adopts 
the  reading  XaXSa^Mir,  which  is  supported  by  the 
8)Tiac.  A. 

CHEXOD  (XfXfoiJA;  AUa.  X«X€ov5;  [Sin. 
XfAaiot/S:  Aid  X€A({5:1  Vulg.  omits).  "Many 
oaf  k>n«  of  the  sons  of  (Jhekxi "  were  among  those 
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who  obeyed  the  summons  of  Nabuchodonosor  to 
his  war  with  Arphaxad  (Jud.  L  6).  The  word  it 
apparently  corrupt.  Simonis  suggests  XoiA»v,  perh. 
Ctesiphou.     Evrald  coiyectures  it  to  be  a  nickname 

for  the  Syrians,  **  sons  of  the  moles''  ibh  {Geach, 
iv.  643). 

*  Volkniar  gives  the  same  interpretation,  only 
applying  tiie  term,  in  accordance  with  his  theory  of 
the  book,  to  the  Roman  armies  as  a  Schnmf/rdber^ 
Ifeer,  famous  for  intrenching.  See  his  J:.iiU.  in 
dU  Apokr.  i.  31  f.,  153.  A 

CHE'LUB  (a-lb?  [bird-caffe]).  L  A  man 
among  the  descendants  of  Judah,  described  [1  Chr. 
iv.  11]  as  the  brother  of  Sh%ih  and  the  fether  of 
Mechir  [I  Chr.  iv.  11].  (In  the  LXX.  the  name 
is  given  as  Caleb,  XaX^)3,  the  fether  of  Ascha;  the 
daughter  of  the  well-Iuiown  Caleb  was  Achsah; 
Vulg.  Caleb.) 

2.  a  Xi\o^$;  [Vat.  Xofiovi:]  Chelub).  Ezri 
the  son  of  Chdub  was  the  overseer  of  those  who 
"  did  the  work  of  the  field  for  tiUage  of  the  ground,*' 
one  of  David's  officers  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  26). 

CHELU'BAI  [3  syl.]  i^:^^^'?  [heroic, 
Fiirst]:  6  Xa\4fi;  [Vat  M.  Oxo3<a/«.  «•  6  Xa- 
fif\:]  C(Uubi}j  the  son  of  Hezron,  of  one  of  the 
chief  femilies  of  Judah.  The  name  occurs  in  1 
Chr.  ii.  9  only,  and  from  a  comparison  of  this  pas- 
sage with  ii.  18  and  42,  it  would  appear  to  be  but 
another  form  of  the  name  Caleb.  It  is  worth 
noting  that,  while  in  this  passage  Jerahmeel  ia 
stated  to  be  a  brother  of  Cheluboi,  it  appears  from 
1  Sam.  xxvii.  10  that  the  Jerahmeelites  were  placed 
on  the  »•  south  of  Judah,'*  where  also  were  the  pos- 
sessfons  of  the  house  of  Caleh  ( Judg.  i.  15 ;  1  Sam. 
XXV.  3,  XXX.  14).     In  the  Syriac  Vers,  the  name  is 

u  n  T^fY),  Said ;  probably  a  transcriber's  error  for 
o^^2^0,  Ctlubi  (Burrington,  i.  209).  O. 

CHEM'ARIMS,   THE  (DnD?n:  (m  9 

K.  xxiii.  5]  olXotfiaplu;  [Vat.]  Alex,  oi  Xtopapuu' 
aruspiceSy  cuUtui).  This  word  only  occurs  in  the 
text  of  the  A.  V.  in  Zeph.  i.  4.  In  2  K.  xxui.  5 
it  is  rendered  **  idolatrous  priests,**  and  in  Mos.  x. 
5  t*  priests,*'  and  in  both  cases  "chemarim**  ia 
gi>'en  in  the  margin.  So  for  as  regards  the  Hebrew 
usage  of  the  word  it  is  exdusivdy  applied  to  the 
priests  of  the  false  worship,  and  was  in  all  prob- 
ability a  term  of  foreign  origin.     In  S}Tiae  the 

word  l^i^Q-O^  c&mrd^  is  found  without  the  sam« 
restriction  of  meaning,  being  used  hi  Judg.  xvii.  5, 
12,  of  the  priest  of  Micah,  while  in  Is.  Ixi.  6  it 
denotes  the  priests  of  the  true  God,  and  in  Heb.  ii. 
17  is  applied  to  Christ  himself.  The  root  in  Syriao 
signifi&i  <*  to  be  sad,**  and  hence  cumro  is  supposed 
to  denote  a  moumiul,  ascetic  person,  and  hence  a 

priest  or  monk  (compare  Arab.  JCajI.  nbil^  and 
S>T.  (U:^),  abm,  fai  the  same  sense).  Kimehi 
derived  it  from  a  root  signifying  '*  to  be  bkick,'* 
because  the  idolatrous  priests  wore  bkM:k  garments; 
but  this  is  without  foundation.  [IiM»LATKY,  II.] 
In  the  Peshito-Syriac  of  Acts  xix.  35  the  feminine 
form  of  the  word  is  used  to  render  the  (ireek 
¥tvK6po¥^  "a  temple  keeper.**  Compare  the  Vulg. 
leiilui^  which  is  the  translation  of  <  'hemarim  in 
two  passages.  W.  A.  W. 

CHEMOSH  {XD'M2i^  [petfa.  suMber.  Oct.; 
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A^e,  kfiarth,  i.  e.  god  of  fire,  FUret] :  Xo^j;  (Tat. 
m  Judg.  A/io^;:]  Chamo€)^  the  national  ddty  of 
(he  Moabites  (Num.  xxi.  29;  Jer.  xhiU.  7, 13, 46). 
In  Jud^.  xi.  24,  he  also  apfietn  as  the  god  of  the 
Ammonites:  he  must  not,  however,  be  identified 
with  Molech.  Solomon  introduced,  and  Josiah 
iholished,  the  worship  of  C'hemosh  at  Jerusalem 
(1  K.  xi.  7;  2  K.  xxiii.  13).  With  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  the  name,  and  the  position  which 
Chemosh  held  in  mythology,  we  have  nothing  to 
record  beyond  doubtKil  and  discordant  ooigectures. 
Jerome  {Comm,  in  Is.  xv.  2)  identifies  him  with 
Baal-Peor;  others  with  Baal-Zebub,  on  etymok^- 
eal  grounds;  others,  as  Gesenius  {Thesaur.  693), 
with  Mars,  or  the  god  of  war,  on  similar  grounds ; 
and  others  (Beyer  ad  Selden^  p.  323)  with  Saturn, 
as  the  star  of  ill  omen,  Chemosh  having  been  wor- 
shipped, according  to  a  Jewish  tradition,  under  the 
form  of  a  black  star.  Jerome  (on  Is.  xv.)  notices 
Dibon  as  the  chief  seat  of  his  worship. 

W.  L.  B. 

CHBNA'ANAH  (HJpaS:  XeamM  [Vat. 
Xoraoy;  Alex.  Xayayay']  Ckanana;  according  to 
Gesen.fiem.  of  Canaan).  1.  Son  of  Bilhan,  son  of 
Jediael,  son  of  Bei\jamin,  head  of  a  Bei\jamite  house 
(1  Chr.  vii.  10),  probably  of  the  family  of  the 
Bebites.     [Bela.] 

2.  [XavaJof',  Vat  M.  1  K.  xxU.  11,  Xooya; 
Alex.  Xatfoyoy  XoiMaaif^  Xorooi^:  Ch<maana.^ 
Father,  or  ancestor,  of  Zedekiah,  the  fidse  prophet 
who  made  him  horns  of  iron,  and  encouraged  Ahab 
to  go  up  against  Kamoth-GUead,  and  smote  Micaiah 
en  the  cheek  (1  K.  xxii.  11,  24;  2  Chr.  xriii.  10, 
88).    He  may  be  the  same  as  the  preceding. 

A.  C.  H. 

CHEKA'NI  ("^333  [Jehovah  appointed  or 
made]:  XwrwU  FA*.  Alex.  Xwayi;  FAi.  Vat 
omit:]  et  CAononi),  one  of  the  Levites  who  assisted 
■i  the  solemn  purificaUon  of  the  people  under  Ezra 
(Neh.  ix.  4  only).     By  the  LXX.  the  won!  Bani 

C^D)  preceding  is  read  as  if  meaning  *(sons*"— 
M  Kms  of  Chenani.**  The  Vulgate  and  A.  V.  ad- 
hering to  the  Biasoretic  pointing,  insert  **  and." 

CHENANrAH  (tnjM?  [as  above]:  x«- 
rfWa,  Xuptplasy  [Vat  Ke^t^trutt  Xccvtvtta;  Alex. 
Kivrcwo,  Xttptpias'j  in  1  Chr.  xv.  27,  Alex.  Xtr§- 
puts;  Vat  IcYOf'ias;  FA.  EiexoKias:]  C'Aoneni^s), 
chief  of  the  Levites,  when  David  carried  the  ark  to 
Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  22,  xxvi.  29).    In  1  Chr.  xv. 

S7,  his  name  is  written  ri)y^T. 

CHirPHAR-HAAMMCyKAI  ("15? 
"^S^Dl^rr,  u  Hamlet  of  the  Ammonites; "  KapcufA 
ml  Kffi^  irol  Mori  [Vat  -^ci-  and  -rc<l ;  Akx. 
Km^pofifuy't  [Comp.  Ka^cipafifMva:]  Vwa  Em- 
ma)^ a  place  mentk>ned  among  the  to¥ms  of  Ben- 
>oiin  (Josh.  xviiL  24).  No  trace  of  it  has  yet 
been  discovered,  but  in  its  name  is  doubtless  pre- 
•KTved  the  memory  of  an  incurskm  of  the  Ammonites 
:iip  the  kmg  ravines  which  lead  from  the  Jordan 
valley  to  the  highlands  of  Bei\jamin.  G. 

CHEPHIOEIAH  (rn"*??n,  with  the  definite 
Mtieks,  exoept  in  the  later  books,  —  **  the  hamlet:  " 
[Bom.]  Kcd>ifM(,  [etc.  ;  Vat  Kc^cipa,  ^tipoj 
Km^tpa\  FA.  in  Neh.  Ka^cipa;  Alex.]  Xc^cipo, 
[etc.:]  Captdra^  Cnphara)^  one  of  the  four  cities 
•r  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  17),  and  named  after- 
I  among  the  towns  of  Beqjamin,  with  Ramah, 
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Beeroth,  and  Mizpeh  (xviiL  26).  The  men  of 
Chephlrah  returned  with  Zerybbabel  from  Babylon 
(Ecr.  ii.  25;  Neh.  vii.  29).  The  Samaritan  Ver- 
sion, at  Gen.  xiii.  3,  renders  Hai  (Ai)  by  Cephrak, 

mSD  :  but  this  cannot  be  Chephirah,  since  both 
Ai  and  it  are  mentioned  togetlier  in  Josh.  ix.  (comp. 
3  with  17),  and  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
already  quoted.  And  indeed  Dr.  Robinson  seems 
to  hare  discovered  it  under  the  scarcely  altered 
name  of  Kejlr,  in  the  mountain-countr}  on  the 
western  confines  of  Bei^amin,  about  2  miles  east 
of  Ydh  (Ajalou)  (Rob.  iu.  146).     [Caphira.] 

G. 

CHETRAK  (p^:  ^f^iy:  Charon),  one 
of  the  sons  of  Dishon  (so  A.  V.,  but  Hebrew  is 
Dishan),  the  Horite  "duke"  (Gen.  xxxvi.  26;  1 
Chr.  i.  41).  No  name  corresponding  with  this 
has  yet  been  discovered  amongst  the  tribes  of 
Arabia. 

GHE'REAS  iXmp4tu;  [Alex.  Xtptasi]  Cft»- 
reos),  a  brother  of  Tuootheus,  the  leader  of  the 
Ammonites  against  Judas  Maccabeus  (1  Mace.  v. 
6),  who  hekl  Gasara  (Jazar,  1  Mace  v.  8),  where 
he  was  skin  on  the  capture  of  the  fortress  by  the 
Jews  (2  Mace.  x.  32,  37).  B.  F.  W. 

CHER'ETHIMS      [properly     Cherethim] 

(D'^nn?),  Ex.  XXV.  16.  The  plural  form  of  the 
word  elsewhere  rendered  Cherethites;  which 
see.  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  again  in  Zeph.  iL 
5;  A.  V.  *»  Cherethites."  In  these  passages  the 
LXX.  render  Oetans,  and  the  Vulgate  by  Palsstini 
and  Philistines  {Kprirts'  Alex,  [in  Ek]  Kpiras 
<n8«vos:  Palattim,  PhiUtthini). 

CHERETHITES  AND  PEL'ETHITES 

On^Q^n  "^nn? :  6  x€p«6l  t^b^tX^U  [etc;] 
(r«/Aaro^^\aircr,  Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §  4:  Certiki 
et  PheUthi),  the  life-guards  of  Ring  DavM  (2  Sam. 
viU.  18,  XV.  18,  XX.  7,  S3:  1  K.  i.  38,  44;  1  Chr. 
xviii.  17).  These  titleii  are  commonly  said  to  sig- 
nify **  executioners  and  courien"  (ftyTopoi)  from 

n"^?,  to  jfay,  and  H  f,  to  run.  It  is  plain  that 
these  royal  guards  were  employed  as  executioners 
(2  K.  xi.  4),  and  as  couriers  (1  K.  xiv.  27).  Sun- 
ilarly  Potiphar  was  captain  of  the  guard  of  Pharaoh, 
and  also  ohief  of  the  executioners  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36), 
as  was  Arioch,  Nebuchadnexzar's  offieer  (Dan.  ii.  14). 
In  the  latter  part  of  David's  reign  the  C^lherethites 
and  Pelethites  were  commanded  by  Benaiah  (2  Sam. 
viu.  18,  XX.  23,  xxiii.  23).  But  it  has  been  con- 
jectured  that  the  royal  body-guards  may  have  been 
foreign  mercenaries,  like  the  Pope's  Swiss  guards. 
They  are  connected  with  the  Gittites,  a  foreign 
tribe  (2  Sam.  xv.  18);  and  the  Cherethites  are 
mentioned  as  a  nation  (1  Sam.  xxx.  14),  dwelling 
apparently  on  the  coast,  and  therefore  probably 
Philistines,  of  which  name  Pelethites  may  be  only 
another  fonn.  R.  W.  B. 

CTrarRITH,  THE  BROOK  (H'^'^S  ^PJ 
[torrent  of  the  cut  or  gorge] :  x*ifJ^ovf  Xo^dB'- 
torrem  Car%th\  the  torrent  bed  or  toady  —  to  nse 
the  modem  Arabic  word  which  exactly  answers  to 
the  Hdnew  Nachal—ln  (not  ♦*  by,"  as  the  trans- 
lators of  the  A.  V.  were  driven  to  say  by  their  use 
of  the  word  "brook")  which  El^ah  hid  himself 
daring  the  eariy  part  of  the  three  years*  drought 
(1  K.  xvii.  8,  5).    No  Anther  mentkm  of  it  is 
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[  in  the  Bible,  and  by  Josephus  {Ani.  viii.  t3, 
I  2)  it  it  qwken  of  merely  ai  x*if*dp^ous  rts- 

The  poaitiou  of  the  Gherith  has  been  much  dis- 
puted. The  words  of  the  passage  unfortunately 
give  no  dew  to  it: — **get  thee  hence  (i.  e.  ap- 
parently from  the  spot  where  the  interview  with 
Ahab  had  taken  place,  and  which  may  or  may  not 

be  Samaria),  and  turn  thy  fu»  eastward  (H^'lp), 
and  hide  thee  in  the  torrent  Crith,  which  is  fiicing 
0.^^  ^^)  the  Jordan."  The  expression  **  &cing 
the  Jordan/'  which  occurs  aUo  in  verse  6,  seems 
simply  to  indicate  that  the  stream  in  question  ran 
into  that  river  and  not  into  either 'the  Mediter- 
ranean or  the  Dead  Sea.  Josephus,  as  we  have 
seen,  does  not  name  the  torrent,  and  he  says  that 
El\iah  went,  not  **  eastward,"  but  towatds  the 
south  —  fis  r&  wpbs  ¥6tov  fi4pri»  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  on  the  other  hand  {Ononuutioon,  Chorath) 
place  the  Cherith  beyond  Jordan,  where  also 
Schwarz  (51)  would  identify  it  in  a  Wody  Alias, 
opposite  Bethshean.  This  is  the  Wctdy  et-Ydbis 
(Jabesh),  which  Beqj.  Tudela  says  is  a  corruption 

of  t3S''':«  "T.'^l  (u.  408;  Aiher).  The  only  ti»- 
dition  on  the  sul^t  is  one  mentioned  by  Marinus 
Sanutus  hi  1321 ;  that  it  ran  by  Phaaaelus,  Herod's 
city  in  the  Jordan  valley.  This  would  make  it  the 
^Ain  Fusdil  which  fidls  ftom  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim  into  the  Ghdr,  south  of  Kum  Sitrtabehy 
and  about  15  miles  above  Jericho.  This  view  is 
supported  by  Bachiene,  and  in  our  own  time  by 
Van  de  Velde  (ii.  310).  The  spring  of  the  brook 
is  concealed  under  high  clifft  and  under  the  shade 
of  a  dense  jungle  (V.  de  Velde,  3/f  mot'r,  339).  Dr. 
Robinson  on  the  other  hand  would  find  the  name 

in  the  Wady  Kelt  (v;;Jljl),  behind  Jericho.  The 
two  names  are  however  so  essentially  imlike,  —  not 
•0  much  in  the  change  of  the  Caph  to  Knph,  and 
Resk  to  Lam,  both  of  which  are  concei\'able,  as  in 
the  removal  of  the  accent  from  the  end  in  (Mih  to 
the  begbmuig  in  Kelt,  —  that  this  identification  is 
difficult  to  receive,  especially  hi  the  absence  of  any 
topographical  grounds.  (See  the  same  doubt  ex- 
presMd  by  Wmer,  Cknth.) 

The  argument  from  probability  is  in  &vor  of  the 
Cherith  being  on  the  east  of  .Jordan,  of  which 
Elyah  WHS  a  native,  and  where  he  would  be  more 
out  of  Ahab*8  reach  than  in  any  of  the  recesses  of 
the  mountains  of  Rphraim  or  Beiuamin.  With 
increased  knowledge  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
the  name  may  possibly  be  discovered  there.      G. 

*  Dr.  Kobinson  reaffirms  the  identity  of  Cherith 
and  Kelt  in  his  Phys.  Geog.  p.  94,  f.  Wilson 
{Landgofthe  BibU,  ii.  5)  holds  the  same  view. 
It  is  impossible  to  press  the  argument  flpom  any 
lappoeed  affinity  in  the  names.  Dr.  V'^an  Dyck, 
one  of  the  best  living  authorities,  says:  **  I  do  not 
tee  how  Kelt  can  be  derived  from  Cherith,  except 
on  principles  of  etyraolos^y  which  make  no  account 
of  vowels  and  consonants.*'  <*  Hence  in  this  respect, 
Kelt  may  have  no  advantan^  over  'Ain  FutaU,  or 
any  other  place  put  forward  for  this  identification. 
Bat  it  must  be  owned  that  a  brook  or  ravine  better 
suited  to  have  been  the  asylum  of  the  prophet  could 
hardly  be  found  anywhere.  Mr.  Tristram  {Land  of 
Itraelj  p.  2^)2,  2d  ed.)  mentions  some  traits  of  the 
beality  which  accord  remarkably  with  the  Scripture 
leeouat    In  going  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho 
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«  *  flram  a  note  to  the  writ^^ 


H. 


the  ftightfid  gorge  opens  suddenly  upon  us  at  • 
bend  of  the  road,  about  two  miles  from  the  Plain: 
there  **the  travdler  finds  him«elf  in  fh>nt  of  a 
precipice,  perhaps  500  feet  high,  pierced  by  many 
inaccessible  anchorite  caverns,  and  with  a  steep, 
rug^^  hill  above.  We  gaze  down  into  the  steep 
ravine,  and  see  the  ravens,  eagles,  and  griffon-vul- 
tures sailing  beneath  us.  These  are  now  the  sole 
inhabitants  of  these  cai'es,  the  monarehs  of  th« 
waste."  It  will  be  seen  how  well  this  description 
answers  to  the  import  of  the  ancient  name.  In  a 
retreat  like  this,  too,  the  prophet  could  easily  have 
hid  himself  fh>m  the  knowledge  and  pursuit  of 
Ahab,  and  the  birds  of  prey,  which  must  have 
haunted  the  place  of  old  as  now,  could  have  brought 
to  him  the  food  which  God  prepared  through  them 
for  the  preservation  of  ois  servant 

There  is  a  treatise  **  Elias  corvorum  convictor** 
in  the  Critici  Sacn,  Gunipach's  **  Elias  und  die 
Raben  "  in  his  Alttestamentiiche  Studien,  p.  200  fll 
(Heidelberg,  1852),  is  an  attempt  to  remove  from 
the  narrative  all  traces  of  a  miraculous  iuter^'en- 
tion.  We  have  the  various  opinions  on  the  subject 
canvassed,  and  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  history 
vindicated,  in  Deyling*s  Obtervationet  SacnM,  Pan 
L,  No.  XXV.  H. 

CHB'RUB  CynT' '  Xtpo^P,Xapo.e;  [V^ 
in  Ezr.  corrupt:]  Chet-ub),  apparently  a  place  la 
Babylonia  fh>m  which  some  persons  of  doubtftd 
extraction  returned  to  Judsa  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  59;  Keh.  vii.  61).  In  the  parallel  list  of  1  Esdr. 
▼.  this  name,  with  the  next,  Addan,  seems  to  be 
corrupted  to  Ciiaraath-ai.ar. 

CHBR'UB,  CHERUBIM  (^n^l?,  pfas. 

D'^^'t'n?,  or,  as  mostly  m  Pentateuch,  D'*2n5  - 
X*po(ffil  x«powi3//i  [Vat.  Alex-  -/8fi^  or  -fituf\). 
fhe  symbohcal  figure  ao  called  was  a  composite 
creature-form,  which  finds  a  parallel  in  the  religioas 
insignia  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  e.  g*  tht 
sphinx,  tlie  winged  buUs  and  lions  of  Nineveh,  Ae^ 


Fig.  1.  Tbs  winged  female-sphinx.    (WlUdnson.) 


a  general  prevalence  which  prevents  the  neoenitf 
of  our  regarding  it  as  a  mere  adoption  from  tht 
Egyptian  rituaL  In  such  forms  (comp.  the  Chi* 
of  Greek  and  the  Griflin  of  northeaiten 


wfa^ted  anfanaL   (WIUlIbsod. 
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bbles)  every  imaginative  people  has  nought  to  em- 
body its  notions  either  of  the  attributes  of  Divine 
essence,  or  of  the  vsbt  powers  of  nature  which 
transcend  that  of  man.  lu  the  various  lef;ends 
of  Hercules  the  bull  and  the  lion  constantly  appear 
as  foniis  of  hostile  and  evil  power;  and  some  of  the 
Persian  sculptures  apparently  represent  e\il  genii 
under  similar  quasi-cherubic  forms.  The  Ilel.rew 
idea  seems  to  limit  the  number  of  the  cherubim. 


Fig.  8.  Assyrian  Gryphon.     (Lnyard,  ii.  459.) 

A  pair  (Ex.  xxv.  18,  ^.)  were  placed  on  the  mercy- 
•eat  of  the  aric;  a  pair  of  colossal  size"  overshad- 
owed it  in  Solomon's  Temple  with  the  cHuopy  of 
their  contiguously  extended  wings.  Kzekiel,  i.  4- 
14,  speaks  of  four,^  and  similarly  the  apocalyptic 
(ua  (Rev.  iv.  6)  are  four.  So  at  the  front  or  east 
of  ICdeu  were  posted  ^^tke  cherubim/'  as  though 
the  whole  of  some  recognized  number.  They  utter 
DO  voice,  though  one  is  ''*■  heard  from  above  them," 
Dor  have  dealings  with  men  save  to  awe  and  repel 
A  *^  man  clothed  in  linen  *'  is  introduced  as  a  me- 
dium of  conminnication  between  them  and  the 
prophet,  whereas  for  a  similar  office  one  of  the  ser- 
aphim personally  officiates;  and  these  latter  also 
**  cry  one  (o  another.**  The  cherubim  are  placed 
beneatli  the  actujd  presence  of  Jehovah,  whose 
moving  throne  they  appear  to  draw  (Gen.  iii.  24; 
Ez.  i.  6,  25,  28,  x.  1,  2,  6,  7:  Is.  vi.  2,  3,  6).    The 

expression,  however,  **the  chariot  (H^^'^Q) 'of 
the  cherubim  "  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  18),  does  not  imply 
wheels,  but  the  whole  apparatus  of  ark  and  cheru- 
bim is  probably  so  called  m  reference  to  its  being 
earried  on  staves,  and  the  words  ** chariot*'  aifd 
**  cherubim  *'  are  in  apposition.     So  a  sedan  might 

be  called  a  **  carriage/*  and  ^^^Q  is  used  for  tho 
body  of  a  litter.  See,  however,  Doijen,  De  Cfiervb. 
Sand.  (ap.  Ugolini,  vol.  viii.),  where  the  opposite 
opinion  is  ably  supported.  The  glory  symbolizing 
that  presence  whidi  eye  cannot  see,  rests  or  rides 
on  them,  or  one  of  them,  thence  dismounts  to  the 
temple  threshold,  and  then  departs  and  momits 
again  {Vjz.  x.  4,  18;  corop.  ix.  3;  Ps.  xviii.  10). 
TTbere  is  in  them  an  entire  absence  of  human  sym- 
pathy, and  even  on  the  mercy-seat  they  probably 
appeared  not  merely  as  admiring  and  wondering 
(1  Pet.  i.  12),  but  as  guardians  of  the  covenant 
and  avengers  of  its  breach.  A  single  figure  there 
would  have  suggested  an  idol,  which  two,  especially 
when  represented  regarding  something  greater  than 
Uiemselves,  could  not  do.    They  thus  became  sub- 


o  It  Is  perhaps  questionable  whether  the  smaller 
fbembUa  oo  the  mercy-seat  were  there  in  Solomon's 
temple,  as  well  as  the  ooloasal  OTsrshadovriDg  ones. 
That  ihey  were  on  the  ark  when  broa^t  from  Shiloh 
to  the  battle  seems  most  likely ;  and  it  \n  hnnlly  con-  | 
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ordinate,  like  the  supporters  to  a  shield,  and  an 
repeated,  as  it  were  the  distinctive  bearings  of  <li- 
rine  heraldry,  —  the  mark,  carved  or  wrought, 
everywhere  on  the  house  and  furniture  of  God  (Kx. 
XXV.  2U;  IK.  vi.  29,  35,  vii.  29,  36). 

Those  on  the  ark  were  to  be  placed  with  wingi 
stretched  forth,  one  at  each  end  of  the  merey-seai, 
and  to  be  made  ^^of  the  mercy-seat,**  which  Abop- 
benel  (Spencer,  Dt  Ley.  Htb.  utwil.  iii..  Diss,  t.) 
and  oUiere  uiterpret  of  the  same  mass  of  gold  with 
it,  namely,  wrought  by  hammering,  not  cast  and 
then  joined  on.    This  seems  doubtfid,  but  fit>m  the 

word  ni^j^p,  the  solidity  of  the  metal  may  per- 
haps be  inferred.  They  are  called  x'povfilfi  So^^s 
(Hel).  ix.  5),  as  on  them  the  glory,  when  visible, 
rested ;  but,  whether  thus  visibly  symlolized  or  not, 
a  perpetual  presence  of  God  is  attributed  to  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  They  were  anointed  with  the  holj 
oil,  like  the  ark  itself,  and  the  other  sacred  furni- 
ture. Their  wings  were  to  be  stretched  upwards, 
and  their  fiices  •>*  towards  each  other  and  towards 
the  mercy-seat.'*  It  is  remarkable  that  with  such 
precise  directions  as  to  their  position,  attitude,  and 
material,  nothing,  save  that  they  were  wingod,  ii 
said  eunceniing  their  shape. 


Fig.  4.  Assyrian  winged  bull.    (lAyard,  Nin.  amd  Bah. 
276.) 

Was  this  shape  already  familiar,  or  kept  design- 
edly mysterious?  From  the  fact  tliat  chenibim 
were  blazoned  on  the  doors,  walls,  curtains,  Ac.,  of 
the  house,  and  fhmi  the  detailed  descriptkm  of 
shapes  by  Kzekiel,  the  latter  notion  might  be 
thought  absurd.     But  if  the  text  of  Ezekiel,  and 


they  could  have  been  lost  in  the  coarse  of  Its  wander- 
ings [fiee  Abk  op  Cove?(a5T]  ;  still,  the  pi-eseuce  of  the 
two  pairs  together  seems  hardly  coosbtent  and  appto- 
priate. 
I>  The  number  fbur  was  one  of  those  which  wave 
t  with  the  reverential  awe  shown  In  the  trcftt- '  sacred  among  the  Jews,  IPce  seven,  and  forty  (BiOir^ 
•sot  of  the  ark,  even  by  the  enemy,  to  suppom:  that    De  Symbol.).     [NuxBsa.] 
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ijtm  carvings,  Ac,  of  the  temple  had  made  them 
popular,  Joaephus  could  not  poasibly  have  said  {Ant, 
▼iii-  3)  §  <<)  rks  5^  ^€p9u$sis  ou^tlt  6roiai  rivts 
^aoF  tiwutr  oDS*  ccicatrai  ^vfartu.  It  ia  also  re- 
nuurkable  th*t  1!a.  u  apeaka  of  them  aa  **  living 

treatuiea*'*  (^'^^C^v  (aia\  under  mere  animal 
forms.  Into  which  de9crij)tion  in  ch.  x.  14,  the 
remarkable  expression,  ^  tlie  &oe  of  a  cheruh,'*  ia 
introduced,  and  the  prophet  oondudea  bj  a  refier- 
cnoe  to  hia  former  vision,  and  an  identification  of 
those  creaturee  with  the  cherubim  —  (v.  20)  **  I 
knew  that  they  were  cherubim/^  On  the  whole 
it  aeems  likeij  that  the  word  **  cherub  '*  meant  not 
onlj  the  composite  creature-form,  of  which  tlie  man, 
lion,  ox,  and  eagle  a'ere  the  elements,  but,  further, 
some  peculiar  and  mystical  form,  which  Kzekiel, 
being  a  priest,  would  know  and  recognize  aa  *^  the 
fiweof  a  CHEKUB,"  irar*  i^oxf^ri  but  which  was 
kept  aecret  ftom  all  othera;  and  auch  probably  were 
those  on  tlie  ark,  which,  when  it  was  nxntid,  was 
always  oo\«red  [Auk  op  Covenant],  though 
those  on  the  hangings  and  panels  might  be  of  the 
popular  device.0  VHut  this  peculiar  cherubic  form 
was  ia  perhapa  an  impenetrable  m3'atery.  It  waa 
probably  belie\«d  popularly  to  be 
■omething  of  the  bovine  type  (though 
In  Pa.  cvL  20  the  notk»  appeara  to 
be  marked  aa  degraded):  to  Spencer 
{De  Leg.  Htbr.  riL  ilL  Diaa.  5,  4,  2) 
thinka  that  the  ox  waa  the  /omug 
prodcipua^  and  quotea  Grotiua  on  Ex. 
zxv.  18;  Bochart,  Hitroaoic,  p.  87, 
ed.  1690.  Hence  the  *' golden  calf.** 
The  aymbolism  of  the  visions  of  Eze- 
k&el  ia  more  complex  than  that  of  the 
earlier  Scripturea,  and  be  certainly 
meana  that  each  oompoaite  ereature- 
fixm  had  four  fi^ea  ao  aa  to  kx>k  four 
waya  at  once,  waa  four-aided  ^  and 
four-winged,  ao  aa  to  move  witii  in- 
itant  rapidity  in  every  direction  with- 
out turning,  whereaa  the  Mosaic  idea 
waa  probably  aiugfe-&oed,<^  and  witii 
but  one  pair  of  wings.  Ezekiel  adda 
also  the  imagery  of  the  wheela  —  a 
mechaniral  to  the  previoua  animal 
forma.  This  might  typify  inanimate 
nature  revolving  in  a  fixed  course,  informed  by  the 
ipiritual  power  of  God.  The  additional  aymbol  of 
being  **  AiU  of  eyea  **  ia  one  of  obvioua  meaning. 

llbis  mysterioua  form  might  well  be  the  aymbol 
of  Him  whom  none  could  behold  and  live.     For 
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and  omniacience,  not  as  reprcaentatioiia  of  acto^ 
beings  (Clem.  Alex.  Sliwu.  v.  p.  241),  the  cherubim 
abould  be  regarded.^  Philo  indeed  aasigns  a  varied 
signification  to  the  cherubim :  in  one  place  he  makei 
them  allegories  of  the  beneficent  and  avenguig  en- 
ergies of  God;  in  another,  of  the  two  hemispberei 
of  the  then  astronomical  8>-stem,  one  of  which  sup- 
ported  the  pUnets  and  tlie  other  the  fixed  stars; 
elsewhere,  of  power  and  goodness  simply.  They 
are  symbolical  in  Gen.  iii.  24,  jyst  aa  the  serpent  i 
a  symbol  in  iii.  1-14.  though  functions  and  actions 
are  attributed  to  each.  When  such  symbolical 
forms  have  become  conventional,  the  next  step  ia 
to  llteralize  them  aa  concrete  shapes  of  real  beinga. 
The  (tia  of  Kev.  iv.  6-8  are  related  both  to  the 
cherubim  and  to  the  seraphim  of  prophecy,  com- 
bining the  symbols  of  both.  Tbey  are  not  stem 
and  unsympathizing  like  the  former,  but  invite  the 
seer  to  <*  come  and  aee;  *'  nor  like  tlie  latter  do  thej 
cover  their  fiioe  (Is.  vi.  2)  from  the  presence  ot 
deity,  or  use  their  wings  to  speed  on  his  errands, 
but,  in  a  state  of  rest  and  praise,  act  as  the  choregi 
of  the  hea\%nly  host.  And  here,  too,  aymboliam 
ever  alidiug  into  realiam,  these  have  been  diversely 


aa  aymbola  of  Divine  attributes,  e.  g.  omnipotence 

«  The  **  cherubim,  lions,  and  oxen,"  which  oma* 
inented  certain  utensils  In  the  temple  (1  K.  vU.  29), 
an  probably  all  to  be  viewed  as  chembic  IntlfDia,  the 
firmer  of  composite  f6nn,  the  two  hitter  of  simple. 

b  Schoettgen,  Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Apoc.  iv.  8,  quotes 
Pirkt  Rab.  E'iezar^  ^  Ad  quatuor  pedes  (throni)  sunt 
qoatuor  animalla  quorum  umunquodque  qoatoor  tacies 
et  tot  alas  habet  Quando  Deus  loquitur  ab  oriente, 
tone  id  fit  inter  duos  cherublDos  fkde  hominls ;  quando 
a  merldie,  tunc  id  fit  Inter  duos  cherubinos  &cie  leo- 
oli,"fce. 

<-  BUir,  Symboiik^  vol.  1.  pp.  818-14  (whose  entire 
iwuarks  on  this  sul^t  are  valuable  and  often  pro- 
\>und),  inclliMS  to  think  that  the  precise  form  varied 
within  certain  limits  ;  e.  ^.  the  cherubic  figure  might 
have  one,  two,  or  four  fhoes,  two  or  four  feet,  one  or 
wo  pair  of  wings,  and  might  have  the  bovine  or  leo- 
nine type  as  its  bads ;  the  imagery  beiog  modified  to 
iBlt  the  prominently  intended  attribute,  and  tiie  high- 


Elg.  b.    Asqrriaa  sphinx.    (Lajard,  U.  818.) 

conatnied,  e.  ^.  aa  the  four  evangeliata,  four  areh- 
angela,  Ae. 

Many  etymological  aouroea  for  the  word  2^'^7) 
have  been  propoaed.  The  tax>  beat  worth  noticing 
and  between  which  it  ia  difikult  to  chooee  are,  (1) 


est  forms  of  creature-bdng  expressing  best  the  highesl 
attributes  of  the  Creator.  Thus  he  thinks  the  human 
form  might  indicate  spirituality  (p.  840).  (Oomp^ 
Orot  on  Exod.  xxv.  18,  and  Heb.  ix.  6.)  Some  useftd 
hints  as  to  the  connection  of  cheruUo  with  other 
mythological  forms  may  be  found  in  Creuaer,  Syn»> 
M.  i.  441,  640. 

<f  In  Bl  xxviU.  U,  16,  the  Tyrian  king  is  addresssdl 
as  the  '<  anointing  cherub  that  covereth.^  This  seems 
a  mistake  in  the  A.  V.,  arising  flrom  a  eonftialon  of 

pr*  1^72,  which  meana  <*  stretelied  out  ^  (Ynlg.  eheni6 

ezuntut),  ttom  ni27Q,  Aram,  to  txtmd^  with  some 

word  ftom  HIPD,  to  aMi$U.  The  notion  ia  boiw 
roned  no  doubt'ftom  the  "extended  *'  attitodo  of  the 
cherubim  of  the  sanctuary,  "  covering  *>  the  ark,  fte., 
with  their  wings.  So  the  king  should  have  been  ths 
I  gnardkn  of  the  htw. 
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Fig.  6.     A  Oredan  griffin. 


Qke  Sjriae  '.^O^-O,  great,  strong  (Geien.  s.  v.  ; 

soinp.  Philo  de  ProfugU,  p.  465).  The  fact  that 
■11  the  symbols  embody  various  forms  of  strength, 
the  lion  among  wild,  and  the  ox  among  tame  beasts, 
the  eagle  among  birds,  the  man  as  supreme  over  all 

nature,  is  in  iavor  of  this;  (2)  the  Syriac  c^«-0^ 
(0  plough,  i.  e.  to  cut  into;  hence  Arab.  ^^  *i  ^^j 

tculpnt;  and  here  a  doubt  occurs  whether  in  the 
active  or  passive  sense,  ^*  that  which  ploughs  '*  = 

the  ox  (comp.  ^\j^,  ''ox,'*  from  same  word  in 
Arab.  "  to  plough  "),  which  brings  us  to  the /brma 
prcedpua  of  Spencer;  or,  that  which  is  carved  = 
an  image.     In  &vor  of  the  latter  is  the  &ct  that 

31*^D  is  rabbinical  for  "  image  '*  generically  (Si- 
monis,  Bouget,  and  Pagninus,  Lexx,  s.  v.),  perhaps 
as  the  only  image  known  to  the  law,  all  others  be- 
ing deemed  forbidden,  but  possibly  also  as  contain- 
ing the  true  germ  of  meaning.<>  Besides  these  two 
wisdom  or  intelligence  has  been  given  by  high 
authority  as  the  true  meaning  of  the  name  (Jerome 
Of»  7s.  vi.  2);  so  Phib  <fe  \'U.  Mos.  668  —  d>t  8*  &y 
^EKKriyts  «firoi€i',  Myvwais  irol  iwtar^iftri  woXr 
M  [OPP-  ii*  1^  ^'  Alang.];  and  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  T.  c.  6,  p.  240  [667  ed.  Potter]  —  ie4\tt 

woAA^y. 

Though  the  exact  form  of  the  cherubim  is  imcer- 
tain,  they  must  have  borne  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  composite  rdlgious  figures  found  upon  the 
monuments  of  E^;ypt,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and 
Persia.  The  first  two  figures  are  winged  creatures 
from  the  Egyptian  monuments.     The  next  three 


a  The  griffin  of  Northem  &ble  watching  the  gold 
In  the  wilUemeM  has  (see  above)  been  compared  with 
the  cherub,  both  as  r^;ards  hia  composite  fonn,  and 
bis  function  as  the  guardian  of  a  tvoasure.  The 
**  watchfm  dragon "  of  the  Hesperides  aeons  perhaps 
a  ftbulous  reflex  of  the  same,  where  possibly  the  '<  ser- 
pent "  (jlpairmr)  may,  by  a  ehange  not  uncommon  in 
myth,  have  taken  tiie  place  of  the  <^  cherubim."  The 
liagon  and  Uie  bull  have  their  place  also  in  the  legend 
•f  the  goi  ten  fleece.    There  Is  a  very  near  resemblance 


Bre  taken  fit)m  Assyrian  sculptures.  No.  6  rapr» 
sents  the  grifiin  of  Northem  tahlt,  as  we  see  froa 
the  grifl^  found  as  an  ornament  in  Scythian  tombs, 
but  drawn  by  Grecian  artists.  In  the  sacred  boati 
or  arks  of  the  Egyptians,  there  are  sometimes  found 


Fig.  7.    A  sacred  ltol»tiaa  boater  aikfWlth  too 4v- 
ures  perhaps  resembling  chemUm.    (Wilkinson.) 

two  figures  with  extended  vrings,  which  remind  a 
of  the  description  of  the  cherubim  **  covering  the 
mercy-seat  with  their  wings,  and  thdr  fooes  [Pok- 
ing] one  to  another  '*  (Ex.  xxv.  20).         H.  H. 

*  Were  the  cherubim  merely  ideal  symbols,  hav- 
ing no  olgective  personal  reality,  or  were  they  sct- 
ual  beings  represented  imder  these  ideal  symbols? 
In  support  of  the  former  view,  it  is  alleged,  (1)  that 
we  meet  with  these  ideal  forms  only  in  poetic  de- 
scription, or  prophetic  vision,  or  symbolic  T?orship, 


too  between  the  names  ypOv-  (wlUi  $  aflbnnatlve)  sad 
I2!)n'^;  and  possibly  an  afllnlty  between  •ypvv- and  the 
Greek  forms  yAvvw,  ykv^^  ypo^,  yAoi^poc  («£  Ow 
man  graben),  all  rdated  to  carving,  as  between  3^*^^ 
and  the  Syriac  and  Arab,  wordi  id|fnlfying  amrit^  sm^ 
nity  ke.y  as  above.  We  have  another  form  of  tiw  sum 
root  probably  In  te^pfin,  the  block -or  tsbM  on  wtakk 
the  laws  were  engravtd. 
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and  ibe  like;  (2)  that  the  formt  are  manilesUj  of 
a  ivmbolic  character;  and  (3)  that  thej  correspond 
with  similar  symbolic  representations,  of  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  and  Indian  antiqnitj.  So  Hengstenberg 
{Die  Backer  Moges,  p.  157  ff.),  Keil  (ArchSoL  § 
19 ),Hav«mick(amisi. lifter  JQmcA.;  VorUs.iiberd. 
Theol.  de»  A,  T,  pp.  79,  80),  Neumann  {ZtiUchr. 
/.  UUh.  Theol.  1853,  i.  137  ff.),  Lange  {Bibehoerk, 
Gen.  iU.  23,  24). 

In  fkvor  of  the  other  view,  it  is  maintained,  that 
the  representation  of  these  beings  under  symbolic 
forms,  for  purposes  of  poetical  description,  Ac.,  does 
not  exclude  their  objective  reality;  that  similar 
representations  among  ancient  hea^then  nations  are 
only  relics  of  early  tradition,  or  of  a  primitive  revela- 
tion; furthermore,  that  in  the  Scriptures  (e.  y.  Ps. 
xviii.  10,  compared  with  Ps.  civ.  3,  4)  angels  and 
cherubim  are  placed  in  the  same  category,  and 
hence  the  real  existence  of  both  must  stand  or  &1I 
together;  and  finally,  that  the  mention  of  them  in 
a  narration  of  actual  facts,  in  the  third  chapter  of 
Genesis,  is  decisive  of  the  question,  if  we  bold  to 
the  historical  reaUty  of  what  is  there  related.  So 
Kurtz  {Gesch,  des  Alien  Bundes,  p.  63  ff.;  art 
Chervbimy  in  Herzog*s  Real-Encifkiop.),  Delitzsch 
{GenisU,  3te  Aufl.  p.  196),  Hofmann  {Schi-ijlbe- 
weit,  I  179  ff.,  317  ff.),  Nagelsbach  (Der  GoUn 
mejuch,  i.  324). 

On  the  reasons  for  the  first  view,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  symbolic  character  of  the  forms 
certainly  does  not  exclude  an  ol^ective  reaUty;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  symbol 
is  sufficient  in  itself  for  any  purpose  that  can  fiurly 
be  claimed  in  the  connection,  and  requires  no  cor- 
responding personality. 

In  the  reasons  given  for  the  other  view,  it  is 
plainly  a  false  inference  firom  the  comparison  d 
Ps.  xviii.  10  with  Ps.  civ.  3,  4,  that  angels  and 
cherubim  stand  in  the  same  category  in  the  repre- 
saltations  of  the  Scriptures.  The  personal  exist- 
ence of  the  former  is  attested  by  their  fi«quent  ap- 
pearance on  earth;  while  to  the  existence  of  the 
latter  there  is  no  similar  attestation,  unless  it  be 
found  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis.  But  the 
historical  reality  of  the  fiEu*ts  there  narrated  is  not 
impaired  by  regarding  the  cherubim,  spoken  of  in 
V.  24,  as  symbolic  representations  of  the  divine 
m:\iesty  and  power,  in  whatever  way  these  were 
manifested. 

In  the  Hebrew  text  of  this  passage  we  have  the 
definite  form,  **tbe  cherubim  and  the  flaming 
fword ; "  not  "  as  though  the  whole  of  some  recog- 
nized number  "  (as  stated  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  preceding  article)  but  denoting  well  known  and 
fitmiliar  objects  or  conceptions. 

One  of  the  statements  in  the  last  paragraph  but 
two  of  the  preceding  article  is  founded  on  a  very 
injurious  perversion  of  the  Greek  text  in  Rev.  vi.  1, 
3,  5,  7.  It  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  Erasmus 
followed  the  later  corrupted  copies  of  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate (translating  from  it  into  Greek)  instead  of  the 
Greek  manuscript  which  was  before  him,  as  shown 
by  Prof.  Delitzsch  in  his  collation  of  it  with  Eras- 
mus's printed  Greek  text  {Hnndtchi-iftl.  Funde^ 
1861).  Instead  of  the  fiUse  reading  of  the  current 
lext,  the  true  reading  is  "Come!**  Instead  of 
*  inviting  the  seer  to  *  come  and  see,' "  it  is  an  au- 
thoritative summons,  calling  forth  the  several  per- 
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a  Poflsibly  referring  to  the  villafse  now  Beit  Ikaa, 
36twera  Jerusalem  and  NtH  Samvnl,  and  tiiarefiore  in 


on  the  white,  the  red,  the  bla  k,  and  the 
to  the  service  assigned  to  each. 

T.J.  a 

CHES'ALON  (X^^  [Dietr.,s<ren^,>». 
nesf;  Furst, /a<n««s, /ertiitVy] :  XowA^k;  [AJ«c 
XatraXvp']  Cheslon),  a  place  named  as  one  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  west  part  of  the  north  boundary 
of  Judah,  apparently  situated  on  the  shoulder  (A. 
V.  "side ")  of  Mount  Jearim  (Josh.  xv.  10).  The 
name  does  not,  however,  reappear  in  the  list  of 
towns  of  Judah  later  in  the  same  chapter.  Mount 
Jearim,  the  "  Mount  of  Forests,"  has  not  necessa- 
rily any  connection  with  Kiijath  Jearim,  though  the 
two  were  evidently,  from  their  proximity  in  this 
statement  of  the  boundary,  not  fkr  apart.  Cheaa- 
lon  was  the  next  landmark  to  Beth-shemesh,  and  it 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  this  that  Dr.  Robinson 
has  observed  a  modem  village  named  Kesla,  about 
six  miles  to  the  K.  E.  of  Mm  Skerru,  on  the  west- 
ern mountains  of  Judah  (Rob.  ii.  30,  note;  UL 
154).  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  in  the  Onomastioon^ 
mention  a  Chaslon,  but  they  difier  as  to  its  situ- 
ation, tl^  former  placing  it  in  Bei\jamin,o  the  latter 
in  Judah :  both  agree  that  it  was  a  very  Luge  vil- 
lage in  the  neighborhood  of  Ja*usalem.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  name  is  thought  by  Professor  Stanley, 
like  C^hesuUoth,  to  have  reference  to  its  situation 
on  the  "  loins  '*  of  the  mountain.  G. 

CHE'SED  (Itp?:  :  Xa(dZ;  [Alex.  XwrfaJ:] 
Cased),  fourth  son  of  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  22). 
[Chaldea,  p.  408.] 

CHE'SIL  (VpS  [a fool  or  impious]:  Boi- 
HiK;  Alex.  Xcurtipi  [Aid.  Xecrrt:]  CesU),  a  town 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Palestine,  named  with  Hor- 
mah  and  Ziklag  (Josh.  xv.  30).  The  name  does 
not  occur  again,  but  in  the  list  of  towns  given  out 
of  Judah  to  Simeon,  the  name  Bethul  occurs 
in  place  of  it  (xix.  4),  as  if  the  one  were  identical 
with,  or  a  corruption  of,  the  other.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  residing  of  1  Chr.  iv.  80,  Bethubl; 
by  that  of  the  LXX.  as  given  abo\*e,  and  by  the 
mention  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  27  of  a  Bethel  among  the 
cities  of  the  extreme  south.     In  this  case  we  can 

only  conclude  that  ^^D^  was  an  early  variation  of 
•^l-ID.  G. 

CHEST.  By  this  word  are  translated  in  the 
A.  V.  two  distinct  Hebrew  terms:  (1.)  ^^"^^  <» 

l"^l?,  firom  rriS,  to  gather:  KtfiarSs-  fffizaphyl- 
actum.  This  is  invariably  used  for  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  and  with  two  exceptions,  for  that  oidy. 
It  is  instructive  to  be  reminded  that  there  ia  no 


Egyptian  chest  cr  bois  frcm  Thebes.    (Wilkinson.) 
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CHESTNUT-TREE 


eooneetion  whateyer  between  this  word  and  that  fi>r 
the  **ark**  of  Noah,  and  for  the  ^ark''  in  which 

Moees  was  bid  among  the  flags  (both  H^JTl,  Te- 
MA).  The  two  exceptions  alluded  to  are  (a)  the 
**  coffin  *'  in  which  the  bones  of  Joseph  were  carried 
from  Egypt  (Gen.  L  26;  rendered  in  the  Targ.  Ps. 
Jon.  by  yX<»«rff6KOfiw — comp.  Jdin  xii.  6 — in 
Hebrew  letters:  the  reading  of  the  whole  passage 
b  very  singular) ;  and  (6)  the  ^  chest  *'  in  which 
Jehoiada  the  priest  collected  the  alms  for  the  repairs 
of  the  Temple  (2  K.  xii.  9,  10;  2  Chr.  xxIt.  8-11). 
Of  the  former  the  following  wood-cut  is  probably  a 

near  reprraentation.     (2.)  D^t 33,  ((chests,**  from 

T3|,  to  hoard  (Ez.  xxrii.  24  only) :  A.  V. «"  chests.*' 

G. 

CHESTNUT-TREE  O'lO"?^,  'm-mim: 
wXdravos,  iKdrfi'-  piatanus).  Mention  is  made 
of  the  '4nm$ii  in  Gen.  xxz.  37,  as  one  of  the  trees 
from  which  Jacob  took  rods  in  which  ^  he  pilled 
white  strakes,"  to  set  them  before  Laban's  flocks 
when  th^  came  to  drink  (see  on  this  subject 
Sheet);  in  Ez.  xxxi.  S,  the  'drmdn  is  spoken  of  as 
one  of  the  glories  of  Assyria.  The  balance  of  au- 
thority is  ctftainly  in  favor  of  the  *^ plane-tree*' 
being  Uie  tree  denoted  by  'Armdn^  for  so  read  the 
LXX.  (in  Gen.  L  c),  the  Vulg.,  the  Chaklee,  with 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  (Celsius,  Hitnib.  i. 
513).  'Vht  A.  v.,  which  foUows  the  Rabbina,  is 
certainly  to  be  rc||ected,  for  the  context  of  the  pas- 
sages where  the  word  occurs  indicates  some  tree 
which  thrives  best  in  low  and  moist  situations, 
whefieas  the  chestnut-tree  is  rather  a  tree  which 
prefiers  dry  and  hilly  ground.  Dr.  Kitto  ( Cyc.  art 
Armm%  in  iUuslration  of  Ez.  (L  c.)  says  that  >*  the 
pknes  of  Assyria  are  of  extraordinary  eize  and 
beauty,  in  both  reelects  exceeding  even  those  of 
Palestine;  it  consists  with  our  own  experience,  that 
one  may  travd  fiu*  in  Western  Asia  without  mcet- 
ii^  sud)  trees,  and  so  many  together,  as  occur  in 
the  Chenar  (plane)  groves  of  Assyria  and  Media." 
The  plane-trees  of  Persia  are  now  and  have  been 
kMig  hdd  in  the  greatest  veneration ;  with  the  Greeks 
also  these  trees  were  great  favorites;  Herodotus 
(vii.  31)  tells  a  story  of  how  Xerxes  on  his  way  to 
Sardis  met  with  a  jdane-tree  of  exceeding  beauty, 
to  which  be  made  an  oflbring  of  golden  ornaments. 
A  fine  specimen  of  the  plane-tree  was  growing  a 
few  years  ago  (1844)  at  Vostitza,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto;  it  measured  46  feet  in  cireumference,  ac- 
eoniing  to  the  Kev.  S.  Clark  of  Battersea,  who  has 
given  an  interesting  account  of  it  in  John's  Fm-ttt 
Treeg  of  Biitain  (ii.  208 ).  The  plane-trees  of  Pal- 
estine in  ancient  days  were  probably  more  numerous 
than  they  are  now ;  though  modem  travellers  occa- 
sionally refer  to  them.  Hek>n  ( Ofrs.  ii.  105)  speaks 
of  \'ery  high  plane-trees  near  Antiodi;  I)e  la  Koque 
( Vo%fng.  lie  Syvie  tt  du  Ai.  Uban^  p.  197)  men- 
tions entire  forests  of  planes  which  fine  the  margin 
of  the  Orontas;  and  in  another  place  (p.  76)  he 
wgeekB  of  liaring  passed  the  night  under  planes  of 
great  beauty  in  a  vaDey  near  Ldnnon. 

In  Ecclus.  xxiv.  14,  Wisdom  is  compared  to  ^*  a 
plane-tree  by  the  water.**  W.  H. 

GHESULXOTH  (with  the  definite  article, 
n'^vD^n;  XcuroAc^:  Ca9nhUi\  one  of  the 
towns  of  Issachar,  meaning  in  Hebrew  ^  the  loins,'* 
and  therefore,  perhaps,  deriving  its  name  from  its 
ntuation  on  the  slope  of  some  mountain  (Josli.  xix. 
18.      Sne  the  quotation   from  Jarchi  in   Keii's 


CHILDREN 

Joihua,  p.  338).  From  its  poaitioD  in  the  lisCs  II 
appears  to  be  between  Jezreel  and  Sfaunem  (&k 
lam\  and,  therefore,  not  fu  enough  north  to  be 
the  Ih&l  mentioned  by  Robinson  (n.  332)  or  the 
place  noted  by  Eusebius  and  Jervme  raider  Ao- 
«*»*sehith,  *Ax«WA«e,  in  the  Omma$ticon.     G. 

CHETTFIM  or  CHBTTIIM  (Xerrsitf^; 
Alex.  [Sin.  AM.]  Xemtlfi:  Cethim),  1  M«!e.  i. 
1.     [Chittim.]  W.  a.  W. 

CHB'ZIB  (an2>   [Ipmff,  Co.;  lymg  hrook^ 

FUret];  Sam.  Cod.  n^TD;  Sam.  Yob.  H^^ID: 
Xor/SUf:  Vulg.  translating  quo  wtto  parere  mkra 
cessavit^  and  comp.  a  similar  tiansktion  by  Aquik, 
in  Jer.  Qu,  Utbv,),  a  name  which  occurs  but  once 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  6).  Judah  was  at  Chcaib  when  the 
Canaanitess  Bath  ahna  bore  his  third  son  Shebh. 
llie  other  places  named  in  this  icmarkable  narra- 
tive are  all  in  the  low  country  of  Judah,  and  there- 
lure  in  the  absence  of  any  specification  ^  the  po- 
sition of  Chcsdb,  we  may  adopt  the  opinion  of  the 
mterpreters,  ancient  and  modem,  who  identify  il 

with  AcnziB  (^npS).  K  is  also  probably  iden- 
tical with  Chozeba.  G. 

CHia>ON  01^3  :  LXX.  Vat  omits;  Alem. 
Xffi8«ry:  Cliidun\  the  name  whidi  in  1  Chr.  xiiL  9 
is  given  to  the  threshing-floor  at  which  the  accident 
to  the  ark,  on  its  transport  from  Ki^tfa-jcarim  to 
Jerusalem,  took  place,  and  the  death  of  Uzzah.  In 
the  panllel  accotmt  in  2  Sam.  vi.  the  name  b  given 
asNaehon.  The  word  Chidon  signifies  a  ^jave- 
lin ;  *•  Nachon,  «<^  prepared  *»  or  "  finn.*'  Whether 
there  were  really  two  distinct  names  for  the  same 
spot,  or  wlietfaer  the  one  is  simply  a  corruption  or 
alteration  of  the  other  is  quite  mieertain  (see  Gcs. 
Tbet.  683;  Sinionis,  Onom,  339,  340).  Joeephus 
(i4fK.  vii.  4,  $  2)  has  TitMy.  The  Jewish  tradi 
tion  (Jerome,  Qwnt.  Hfb.  on  1  Chr.  xi.  9)  was 
that  Chidon  acquired  its  name  from  being  the  spot 
on  which  Joshua  stood  when  he  stretch«I  out  the 
weapon  of  that  name  (A.  V.  ** spear'*)  towards  Ai 
(Jodi.  riii.  18).  But  this  is  irreconcikble  with  afl 
our  ideas  of  the  topography  of  the  locality.      G. 

*  Words  so  obscure  justify  other  coiyeetures.  It 
is  more  satisfactory  to  regard  the  terms  as  conunem- 
oratire  of  e\'ents  rather  than  names  of  the  own- 
ers: (1)  the  thrediing-floor  of  smiting  (from  H?^, 
H>  $imte}j  because  Jehovah  smote  Uzzah  there;  and 
(2)  threshing-floor  of  the  blow  or  (figurative)  jive- 
fin  with  whid)  Uzzah  was  there  smittten.  Peuez- 
vzzAii  (2  Sam.  ri.  8)  seems  to  have  been  the  per- 
sonal designation  under  wliich  the  fatal  spot  waa 
known  to  subsequent  times.  See  Movers,  Ki-iU 
Unltvmck.  ai^.  dk  bibi  Cbrfmiky  p^  IGG;  Keil, 
BwH  of  Samukl,  p.  332  (Clarii's  Library);  and 
Woidswortb,  llol^  Bibk  with  Notts,  ii.  82.     U. 

CHILDREN  (C'aa  [son*]:  t^jcvo,  -waiilai 
Hbtri^JiUl  From  the  root  n^2,  «»  hmUdy  ace  de- 
rived  both  ]3,  mm,  as  in  Bcn-hanan,  Ac.,  anil  H^, 

damghUr,  as  in  Bath-sfaeba.  The  Chald.  also  "^7, 
»(m,  occurs  in  O.  T.,  and  appears  in  N.  T.  in  such 
words  as  BarnabM,  bot  which  in  pkir.  IM'^i  Eir. 
vi.  1 6,  resembles  more  the  Hebrew.  Cognate  worda 
are  tlie  Arabic  Iknt,  sons,  in  the  sense  of  descend- 
anta,  and  Benftt,  drntghfers,  Ges.  pp.  215,  238; 
Shaw,   TrateU,  Pr.  p.  8).    The  bleanng  of  ofl^ 
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q^riiig,  but  espeeUUj,  and  sometimes  exdusivelj, 
8^  the  male  sex,  is  hii^hlj  valued  among  all  Eastern 
oationSf  wbik  the  abaenoe  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
•everest  punishments  (Her.  i.  136;  Stnb.  x?.  733; 
Gen.  xri.  2,  xxix.  31,  xxx.  1,  U;  Deut.  vii.  U;  1 
Sam.  i.  6,  ii.  5,  iv.  20;  2  Sam.  vi.  23,  xviU.  18;  2 
K.  iv.  U;  Is.  xlvii.  9;  Jer.  xx.  15;  Hos.  ix.  14; 
Esth.  T.  11;  Ps.  cxxvii.  3,  5;  Eccl.  vi.  3;  Druaius, 
Proc.  Ben-Sira^  ap.  Crit  Sacr.  viii.  1887;  l^ane, 
Mod,  EgypL  i.  208,  240;  Mrs.  Poole,  Enylishw,  in 
Kgypt^  iiL  163;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  dt  tArab.  67: 
Chardin,  Vot/age,  vii.  446;  Russell,  Nubia,  343). 
Childbirth  is  in  the  East  usutUly,  but  not  always, 
attended  with   little  difficulty,  and  accomplished 
with  little  or  no  assistance  (Gen.  xxxv.  17,  xxxviii. 
28,  Ex.  i.  19;  1  Sam.  iv.  19,  20;   Burckhardt, 
Notes  on  Btdonins^  i.  96 ;  Harmer,  Obs.  iv.  425 ; 
Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  LeUert,  ii.  217,  219,  222). 
As  soon  as  the  child  was  born,  and  the  umbilical 
cord  cut,  it  was  washed  in  a  bath,  rubbed  with  salt, 
and  wrapped  in  swaddling  cbthes.    Arab  mothers 
sometimes  rub  their  children  with  earth  or  sand 
(Ez.  Tvi,  4;  Job  xxxviii.  9;  Luke  ii.  7;  Burckhardt, 
L  c).     On  the  8th  day  the  rite  of  circumcision  in 
the  case  of  a  boy,  was  performed,  and  a  name  given, 
•ometimes,  but  not  usually,  the  same  as  that  of  the 
fisther,  and  generally  conveying  some  special  mean- 
ing.    Among  Mohammedans,  circumcision  is  mo^tt 
commonly  delayed  till  the  5th,  6th,  or  even  the 
14th  year  (Gen.  xxi.  4,  xxix.  32,  35,  xxx.  6,  24; 
Lev.  xii.  3;  Is.  vii.  14,  viii.  3;  Luke  i.  59,  ii.  21, 
and  I  jghtfoot,  ai  ioc. ;  Spencer,  de  Legg.  IJebr.  v. 
62;  Strab.  xviL  824;  Her.  ii  36, 104;  Buxddiardt, 
ibid.  i.  96;  Lane,  .\fod  KgypL  i.  87;  Mrs.  Poole, 
EnglUhw.  in  Egypi^  iii.  158;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  p. 
70).      [Circumcision.]      After  the  birth  of  a 
male  child,  the  mother  was  considered  unclean  for 
7  -|.  33  days;  if  the  child  were  a  female,  for  double 
that  period  14  +  66  days.     At  the  end  of  the  time 
■be  was  to  make  an  offering  of  purification  of  a 
lamb  as  a  burnt-offering,  and  a  pigeoh  or  turtle- 
dove as  a  sin-offering,  or  in  case  of  poi-erty,  two 
do\-«s  or  pigeons,  one  as  a  burnt-offering,  the  other 
at  a  an  offering  (I^.  xii.  1-8;  Luke  u.  22).     The 
period  of  niu^ng  appears  to  have  been  sometimes 
prolonged  to  3  years  (b.  xlix.  15;  2  Mace  vii  27 ; 
oomp.    Llvin:;stone,    Trttvels^  c  vi.  p.  126;   but 
Burckhardt  leads  to  a  different  conclusion).      The 
Mohammedan  law  ei\joins  mothers  to  suckle  their 
ehildreu  for  2  full  years  if  possible  (Lane,  Mod. 
EgypL  i.  83;  Mrs.  Poole,  Englithw,  in  Egypt^  iii 
161).     Nurses  were  employed  in  cases  of  necessity 
(Ex.  ii  9;  Gen.  xxiv.  59,  xxxv.  8;  2  Sam.  iv.  4; 
2  K.  xi.  2;  2  Chr.  xxii  11).     The  time  of  weaning 
was  an  oocauon  of  rgoicing  (Gen.  xxi.  8).     Arab 
ehikiren  wear  little  or  no  cloUiing  for  4  or  5  years; 
the  youns^  of  both  sexes  are  usually  carried  by  the 
mothers  on  the  hip  or  the  shoiUder,  a  custom  to 
which  allasion  is  made  by  Isaiah  (Is.  xlix.  22,  Ixvi. 
12;   Lane,    Mod   Egypt,  i  83).     Both  boys  and 
girb  in  their  early  years,  boys  probably  till  their 
5th  year,  were  under  the  care  of  the  women  (Prov. 
xxxL  1;  Herod,  i  138;  Strab.  xv.  p.  733;  Niebuhr, 
Dtter.  p.  24).      Afterwards  the  boys  were  taken 
b/  the  father  midar  his  charge.     Those  in  wealthy 

fiunfliee  jnd  tutors  or  governors  (D'^p^K,  wcu3a- 
.My^oO  who  were  sometimes  eunuchs  (Num.  xi.  12; 
g  K.  X.  l;  6;  Is.  xlix.  23;  Gal.  iii  24;  Esth.  ii. 
7;  Joseph.  ViL  76;  Lane,  Mod,  Egypt,  i  83). 
DaofirfaterF  usuaQjr  remained  in  the  women's  apart^ 
till  luarriai;  *,  or,  among  the  poorer  dasses, 
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were  employed  in  household  work  (Lev.  xxi.  9; 
Num.  xii.  14;  1  Sam.  ix.  11;  Prov.  xxxi.  19,  23; 
Ecclus.  vii.  25,  xlii  9;  2  Maoc  iii.  19).  The  ex- 
ample, however,  and  authority  of  the  mother  were 
carefully  upheld  to  children  of  both  sexes  (Deut 
xxi.  20;  Prov.  x.  1,  xv.  20;  IK.  ii.  19). 

The  first-liom  male  children  were  r^arded  as  de- 
voted to  God,  and  were  to  be  redeemed  by  an  offer- 
Hig  (lilx.  xiii.  13;  Num.  xviii.  15;  Luke  ii.  22). 
Children  de\'oted  by  special  vow,  as  Sanmel  was, 
appear  to  have  been  brought  up  from  very  early 
years  in  a  school  or  place  of  education  near  the  tab- 
ernacle or  temple  (1  Sam.  i  24,  28).  [Educa- 
tion.] 

The  authority  of  parents,  especially  the  father, 
over  children  was  very  great,  as  was  also  the  rev- 
erence eiOoined  by  the  law  to  be  paid  to  parents. 
The  disobedient  child,  the  striker  or  revUer  of  a 
parent,  was  liable  to  capital  punishment,  though 
not  at  the  independent  will  of  the  parent.  Chil- 
dren were  liable  to  be  taken  as  slave?  in  case  of 
non-payment  of  debt,  and  were  expected  to  perform 
menial  offices  for  them,  such  as  washing  the  feet, 
and  to  maintain  them  in  poverty  and  old  age. 
How  this  last  obligation  was  evaded,  see  Coruan. 
The  like  obedience  is  er^oined  by  the  Gospel  (Gen. 
zxxriii.  24;  Lev.  xxi.  9;  Num.  xii.  14;  Deut.  xxiv. 
16;  1  K.  ii  19;  2  K.  xiv.  6,  iv.  1;  Is.  i  1;  Neh.  v. 
5;  Job  xxiv.  9;  Prov.  x.  1,  xv.  20,  xxix.  3;  I)ru- 
sius,  Qtuesf.  Iltbr.  ii.  63,  ap.  Crit.  Sacr.  viii.  1547; 
Coi  iii.  20;  Eph.  ri.  1;  1  Tim.  i  9;  comp.  Virg. 
yCn.  vi.  009 ;  and  Servius,  ad  Ioc. ;  Aristoph.  Rcm, 
146;  Plato,  Phvedo,  144;  dt  Legg.  ix.). 

Tlie  legal  age  was  12,  or  even  eariier  m  the  case 
of  a  female,  and  13  for  a  male  (Maimon.  de  Pros, 
c,  v.;  Grotius  and  C^met  on  John  ix.  21). 

The  inheritance  was  divided  equally  between  all 
the  sons  except  the  eldest,  who  received  a  double 
portion  (Deut  xxi.  17;  Gen.  xxv.  31,  xlix.  3;  1 
Chr.  V.  1,  2;  Judg.  xi.  2,  7).  Daughters  had  by 
right  no  portion  in  the  inheritance;  but  if  a  man 
had  no  sou,  his  inheritance  passed  to  his  daughters, 
but  they  were  forbidden  to  marry  out  of  then 
father's  tribe  (Num.  xxrii  1,  8,  xxxri.  2,  8). 

The  term  sons  was  applied  also  to  the  disciples 
and  followers  of  the  teachers  of  the  various  secta 
which  arose  after  the  Captivity  [Kducation  ; 
ScKinRs].  (Lightfoot,  //or.  //tbr.  on  John  xiii. 
33,  Luke  xi  45,  John  xri.  [xv.?]  16.)  [Omp. 
Matt,  xii  27;  Luke  xi.  19.  See  also  1  Cor.  iv.  14, 
15,  17;  1  Tim.  i  2;  2  Tim.  i  2;  Philem.  10;  .1 
John  4.     A.]  H.  W.  P. 

CHIL'EAB.     [Abigail;  Danikl.] 

CHILION  [proi,erly  ChUyon]  (iVb^*  . 
Xf\cu<iy;  [Vat.  Ruth  i  2,  Kt\.;]  Alex.  Xt\wr. 
[XcuKtccy:]  Cliclion),  the  son  of  Wimelech  and 
Naomi,  and  husband  of  Grpah  (Ruth  i  2-5,  iv.  9). 
He  is  described  as  '*an  Ephrathite  (?  Ephnumite) 
of  Bethlehem-judah.*' 

*  The  etymology  usually  assigned  for  the  names 
of  the  brothers  (Kuth  i  2)  is  H^T  for  Chilion, 
sickly^  and  H^p  for  Mahlon,  pining ;  either  given 
to  them  at  first  fh>m  prognostics  of  tbeur  eariy  fate, 
which,a8  they  died  young,  were  fulfilled,  or  substi- 
tuted for  other  original  names,  after  their  death,  in 
the  fiunily  traditions.  (Considering  how  readily  the 
orientals  change  the  names  of  persons  both  living 
and  dead,  the  latter  supposition  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible.    See  Bertheau  {/iichier  u.  HuUt,  p.  239). 
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But  the  derivation  is  uncertain.  So  good  a  Kholar 
aa  Caasel  {Richier  u,  RuOi,  p.  205)  refers  Cbilion  to 

/^^,  and  Mahlon  to  '^  "'j  ».  c.  the  former,  oma- 
vnenl,  and  the  latter,  yo^y;  so  that  the  names  could 
have  been  gi\'en  to  them  at  their  birtli  as  terms  of 
parental  fondness.  Mr.  Wright  {Rvth  in  Htbrew 
and  ChaUee,  p.  2)  coi^jectures  that  the  diildren 
were  so  named  {akhness;  destruction)  on  account 
of  the  sad  condition  of  the  bmd  at  the  time.  That 
the  land  was  specially  afflicted  at  the  time  they 
were  bom  we  do  not  know.  The  iamine  which 
drove  the  &mily  to  Moab  was  later.  The  names, 
in  whatever  way  explained,  afibrd  but  a  slight  foot- 
hold for  juisailing  the  historical  claims  of  the  book. 

H. 

CHIL'MAD  np^?:  Xapixdy;  [Aid.  XoA- 
fAdyj  Comp.  Xa\pJfi'-]  Chtlmad),  a  place  or  coun- 
try mentioned  in  conjunction  with  Sheba  and  As- 
shur  (Ez.  xxvii.  23).  The  only  name  bearing  any 
similarity  to  it  is  Cbarmande,  a  town  near  the  Eu- 
phrates between  the  Mascas  and  the  Habyk>nian 
frontier  (Xen.  AnriA.  i.  5,  §  10).  As  however  no 
other  writer  notices  this  place,  it  is  highly  improb- 
able that  it  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  rank 
with  Sheba  and  Asshur.  Uitzig  (Comment,  on 
Ez,  L  c.)  proposes  to  alter  the  punctuation  to 

"13  7? ,  with  the  sense,  "  Asshur  was  as  thy  pupil 
in  commerce.  W.  L.  B. 

*  Rawlinson  identifies  Chilmad  with  Kalwadka. 
[Chaldea,  §  4.]  A. 

CHIM'HAM  (DnpS  |>mt«^,  ionginy], 
but  see  bek>w;  Xa/uiifi;  Alex.  Xavaav;  [Comp.  Xi- 
fioduf  *Ax(Ata(iv;  LXX.  in  Jer.  corrupt;]  Joseph. 
*Ax^A(aj/of :  Chnmanm\  a' follower,  and  probably  a 
■on  (Joseph.  AiU,  vii.  11,  §  4;  and  comp.  1  K.  ii. 
7)  of  Barzillai  the  Gileadite,  who  returned  from  be- 
yond Jordan  with  David  (2  Sam.  xix.  37,  38,  40). 
David  appears  to  have  bestowed  on  him  a  posses- 
sion at  Bethlehem,  on  which,  in  later  times,  an  inn 

or  Khan  (nS)'^5)  was  standing,  well  known  as  the 
starting-point  for  travellers  from  Jerusalem  to 
Egypt  (Jer.  xli.  17).<*  There  is  some  uncertainty 
about  the  name,  possibly  from  its  not  being  that 
of  a  Hebrew.  In  2  Sam.  xix.  40,  it  is  in  the  He- 
brew t«xt  Chimhan,  ]np?,  and  in  the  Chttib  of 
Jer.  xli.  17,  Chemoham,  DniO?.  G. 

CHIN'NERETH  {Ueb,  Cinne'reth  or  Kin- 
ne'reth]  (accurately  [?]  Cinnareth,  nT)3  [?  in 

pause  n;;;^?*]:  K€V€f>«e;  Alex.  Xw€po9',  [Aid. 
Xfvcp^dO  Ctnereth)^  a  fortified  city  in  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  35  only),  of  which  no  trace 
is  found  in  later  writers,  and  no  remains  by  travel- 
lers. Whether  it  gave  its  name  to,  or  received  it 
from,  the  lake,  which  was  possibly  adjacent,  is  quite 
uncertsdn.  By  St.  Jerome  Chinnereth  was  identi- 
fii'd  with  the  later  Tiberias.  This  may  have  been 
from  some  tradition  then  existing;  the  only  corrob- 
oration which  we  can  find  for  it  is  the  mention  in 
Joshua  of  Hammath  as  near  it,  which  was  possibly 
the  NUmmdm  or  Emmaus,  near  the  shore  of  the 
lake  a  lit'le  south  of  Tiberias.     This  is  denied  by 


a^W^  tee  from  Jer.  xU.  17  that  this  XAon  bore 
^hiinham'8  name  for  at  least  4  centuriei,  and  (as  the 
vumg»  of  the  Ea«t  are  so  unchaoging)  may  have  lieen 
Ibe  Khan  (xaroAvfia)  whteh  almost  6  centuries  later 
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Reland  (161),  on  the  ground  that  Capenamii  li 
said  by  St.  Matt.  (iv.  13)  to  have  been  on  the  vny 
borders  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  and  thai  Zebu* 
luu  was  to  the  south  of  Naphtali.  But  St.  Mafr- 
thew*s  expression  will  hardly  bear  this  strict  inter- 
pretation. The  town,  or  the  lake,  appears  to  have 
giveA  its  name  (slightly  altered)  to  a  district  —  "all 

CiNNEROTH  "  (I  K.  XV.  20).  G. 

*  Thename(Josh.xix.35)i8Hpdt''annereCli*' 
in  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  and  other  9uly  editknia. 
According  to  Fiint,  the  city  "  in   ater  times  wm 

called  *^D^1I  Gemuar  (MegiJa  C<^ ).  .  .  .  At  tha 
time  of  Farchi  (at  the  oeginniug  of  the  14th  cent- 
ury) it  was  still  in  existence,  lying,  without  doubt, 
one  hour  northwest  of  Tabariyya  [Tiberias],  where 
the  ruins  of  Ganaur  are  still  fowid  at  the  present 
day  "  {Ueb.  Lex.  s.  v.,  Davidson's  transL).     A. 

CHIN'NEIIETH,  SEA  OP  (HrP.?  D^: 
^  BdXMurca  X«¥fp4e  [etc.:]  mare  Cenereiiy  Norn, 
xxxiv.  11;  Josh.  xiii.  27),  the  inland  sea  which  is 
most  fiuniliariy  known  to  us  as  the  "  lake  of  Gen- 
nesaret."  lliis  is  evident  frt>m  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  mentioned  in  various  passages  in  the  Penta- 
teuch and  Joshua  —  as  being  at  the  end  of  Joirdan 
opposite  to  the  ^^  Sea  of  Uie  Arabah,'*  i.  e.  the 
Dead  Sea;  as  having  the  Arabah  or  Ghor  bebw  it, 
Ac.  (Deut.  iii.  17;  Josh.  xi.  2,  xiL  3).  In  the  two 
former  of  these  passages  the  word  **  sea  *'  is  omit- 
ted; in  the  two  latter  it  is  in  a  plural  form  — 

"Chiuneroth"    (ace.    Cinnaroth,    r'il'^3?,    and 

nhnp?,  Cinnroth,  [Vulg.  Cencioth]).  The  irord 
is  by  some  derived  firom  Cinnoor  (Ktyvi'pOj  eitheartt^ 
a  *' harp  '*),  as  if  in  allusion  to  the  oval  shape  of 
the  kike.  But  this,  to  say  the  least,  is  doubtfuL 
It  seems  more  likely  that  Cmnereth  was  an  ancient 
Caiiaanite  name  existing  long  prior  to  the  Israelite 
conquest,  and,  like  other  names,  adopted  by  the  Is- 
raelites into  their  language.  The  subsequent  name 
"  Gennesar  "  was  derix-ed  trom  "  Cinnereth  **  by  a 
change  of  letters  of  a  kind  frequent  enough  in  the 
East     [Gemkesarkt.]  G. 

CHIN'NEROTH  (^^'^PJ,  nS"^??  *•  Ktr- 
ep<&B,  Xtvfp4e;  Alex.  XcrcpcdOi,  Xcyycpetf:  Ctf- 
eroth)^  Josh.  xi.  2,  xii.  3.     [Chuo'ekktii.J 

W.A.  W. 

*  In  A.  y.  ed.  1611,  and  other  eariy  editions, 
the  word  is  spelt  "  Cinneroth,*'  as  in  1  K.  xv.  90. 
See  CiNKEROTH.  A. 

CHrOS  (Xiosi  [Chint])'  TheposiUon  of  this 
island  in  reference  to  the  neighborint;  islands  and 
coasts  could  hardly  be  better  d€8cri1>ed  than  in  the 
detailed  account  of  St.  PauFs  return  vo}-age  horn 
Troas  to  Csesarea  (Acts  xx.,  xxi. ).  Having  come 
from  Assoe  to  Mitylene  in  Lesbos  (xx.  14),  he  ar- 
rived the  next  day  over  against  (liios  (v.  15),  the 
next  day  at  Samos  and  tarried  at  Trogy Ilium  (»6.); 
and  the  following  day  at  Miletus  (ib. ) ;  tha.ce  he 
went  by  Cos  and  Rhodes  to  Patara  (xxi.  1). 
[Mitylene;  Samos.]  With  this  it  is  worth 
while  to  compare  the  account  of  Herod*«  voyage  to 
join  Marcus  Agrippa  in  the  Black  Sea.  We  are 
told  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  2,  §  2)  that  after  passing 
by  Rhodes  and  Cos,  he  was  detained  some  time  by 
north  winds  at  Chios,  and  sailed  on  to  Mitylene^ 


"  furnished  shelter  for  two  travellers  with  their  loAat 
child  when  *  there  was  no  room  In  the  Inn,'  and  wh«n 
they  too  from  that  spot  fled  into  ^gypt"  (Stanky, 
Jewish  Church,  ii.  201).  H. 
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vben  the  winds  became  more  fkvorable.  It  appears 
OuX  during  this  stay  at  Chios  Herod  gave  very  lib- 
val  sums  towards  the  restoration  of  some  public 
works  which  had  sufiered  in  the  Mithridatic  war. 
This  island  does  not  appear  to  have  any  other  asso- 
eiaUon  with  the  Jews:  nor  b  it  specially  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  first  spread  of  Christianity 
by  the  Apostles.  When  St.  Paul  was  there  on  the 
occasion  referred  to,  he  did  not  land,  but  only 
passed  the  night  at  anchor.  At  that  time  Chios 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  freedom  (Flin.  v.  38),  and 
it  is  not  certain  that  it  ever  was  politically  a  part 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  though  it  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  only  by  a  strait  of  5  miles.  Its 
length  is  about  32  miles,  and  in  breadth  it  varies 
from  8  to  18.  Its  outline  is  mountainous  and 
bold;  and  it  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its 
beauty  and  finiitfuiness.  In  recent  times  it  has 
been  too  well  known,  under  its  modem  name  of 
Sdo^  for  the  dreadful  sufferings  of  its  inhabitants 
in  the  Greek  war  of  independence.  Chios  is  de- 
•cribed  by  the  older  travellers,  Thevenot,  Toume- 
foit,  and  Chandler.  J.  S.  H. 

GHISLEU.    [Months.] 

CHISXON  Oh^^^  [hcpe, confidence]:  Xwr- 
XAr-  CkaieIon)f  Mh&  of  Elidad,  the  prince  of 
the  tribe  of  Beiyamui,  chosen  to  assist  in  the  di- 
viuon  of  the  buid  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes 
(Norn,  zxxiv.  21). 

CHisxoTH-TA'BOR  {^hn  nbps, 

loins  of  Tabor:  X€urt\<o$a($;  Alex.  XaaaktuB 
fia0»p;  [Aid.  'AxcuroXc^  Safidp;  Comp.  XcurcA- 
\ajd0€ifi<6p'']   Ctsekththabor),  a  phice  to  Uie  bor> 

der  (^^^^)  of  which  reached  the  border  of  Zebu- 
hm  (Joeh.'xix.  12).  It  may  be  the  village  of  Iks&l, 
whidi  is  now  standing  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
to  the  west  of  Mount  Tabor:  Josephus  names  a 
village  Xaloth  as  in  the  great  plain,  t.  e.  of  Esdrae- 
lon,  and  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  lower  Galilee, 
(B.  J,  iii.  3,  §  1;  and  see  Ilia,  §  44),  but  it  is 
impossible  to  say  if  this  was  identiod  with  Chisloth- 
Tabor  or  with  ChesuUoth.     [See  Tabok.]      G. 

CHTTTIM,  KIT^IM  (2^^?,  D'»>n'3  : 
X4rruH,  Klrioit  Kirnef/i,  Xerritlfij  [etc. :]  Cetthim, 
Cethim)^  a  family  or  race  descended  from  Javan 
(Gen.  X.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  7;  A.  V.  Kittim),  closely 
idated  to  the  Dodanira,  and  remotely  (as  we  may 
eonclude  frt>m  the  absence  of  the  conjunction  before 
it)  to  the  other  descendants  of  Javan.  Chittim  is 
frequently  noticed  in  Scripture:  Balaam  predicts 
that  a  fleet  should  thence  proceed  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Assyria  (Num.  xxiv.  24,  D^^Tp  "TJQ ; " 
vemeni  m  trierUmi  de  ItaUa^  Vulg.):  in  Is.  xuii. 
1, 12,  it  appears  as  the  resort  of  the  fleets  of  Tyre: 

in  Jer.  U.  10,  the  "istes  of  Chittim  *' C'^K,  i.  e. 
mariiime  dutricts)  are  to  the  fiu*  west,  as  Kedar  to 
the  east  of  Palestine:  the  Tyrians  procured  thence 
the  oedar  or  box-wood,  which  they  inlaid  with  ivory 

for  the  decks  of  their  vessels  (Ez.  xxvii.  6,  "H? 

^^"?r^'  A.  V.  "  the  company  of  the  Ashurites," 
hot  richer  [ivory]  the  daughter  of  cedar^  L  e.  m- 
eloeed  in  cedar):  in  Dan.  xi.  30,  «« ships  of  Chit- 
tim" (jral  fi^oiMn  'Pufuuot:   Trieres  et  Romcmi) 


a  Hengstenberg  (Hi*t.  of  Bal.)  explains  this  expres- 
tfoo  »B  s^  Jnm  the  side  of  Cyprus,  i.  e.  ftxnn  that  Isl- 
SDH  as  a  reotlesvous. 
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advance  to  the  south  to  meet  tht  king  of  the  north: 
at  a  later  period  we  find  Alexander  the  Great  da- 
scribed  as  coming  ^#c  t^j  yTit  [Kom.  Xfrrctctfi, 
Alex.  Sin.]  XerTieifi  (1  Mace.  i.  1;  A.  V.  Chet- 
TiiM),  and  Perseus  as  Kirttwv  $affiX(6s  [Ceteorum 
rex]  (1  Maoc.  viii.  6;  A.  V.  Citims).  Josephus 
considered  Cyprus  as  the  original  seat  of  the  Chit- 
tim, adducing  as  evidence  the  name  of  its  principal 
town,  Citium  (XeSifios  8i  X40ifia  t^  y/jvov  tv 
X^V  K^nrpos  axhri  vvv  KoKuraiy  AnL  i.  6,  §  1). 
Citium  was  without  doubt  a  Phcenician  town,  and 
the  name,  as  it  appears  in  Phaenlcian  inscriptions, 
exactly  accords  with  the  Hebrew  (Gesen.  TAes.  728). 
From  the  town  the  name  extended  to  the  whole 
island  of  Cyprus,  which  was  occupied  by  Plupniciau 
colonies,  and  remained  under  T}Te  certainly  until 
about  B.  c.  720  (.roseph.  Ant,  ix.  14.  §  2).  With 
the  decay  of  the  Phcenician  power  (circ.  u.  c.  600) 
the  Greeks  b^^  to  found  flourishing  settlements 
on  its  coasts,  as  they  had  also  done  in  Crete,  lihodes, 
and  the  islands  of  the  iEgsean  Sea.  llie  name 
Chittim,  which  m  the  first  instance  had  applied  to 

Phoenicians  only  (for  L^ri"  =2^1?^,  HiUiies^ 
a  branch  of  the  Canaanitish  race),  passed  over  to 
the  ishinds  which  they  had  occupied,  and  thence  to 
the  people  who  succeeded  the  Phcenicians  in  the 
occupation  of  them  (air*  aur^s,  *c.  Kvs-pov,  vriaoi 
re  ircufOiy  Koi  rk  irKeieo  ray  wapii  9d\aff<rayt  Xe- 
0lfi  ^h  'Efipcdwv  6yofid(eTatt  Joseph.  Ant.  L  6, 
§  1).  Thus  in  Mace.,  Chittim  evidently  =  ,\face' 
donioj  and  was  perhaps  more  especially  applied  to 
that  country  fi^m  the  apparent  similarity  of  the 
name  in  the  form  Mcucertet,  which  they  supposed 
=  Ma  and  K^rtoi^  the  land  of  the  Cetii.  The  use 
of  the  term  was  extended  yet  further  so  as  to  em- 
brace Italy  according  to  the  LXX.  (Dan.),  and  the 
Vulgate  (Num.  and  Dan.),  to  which  we  may  add 
the  rendering  of  the  Chaldee  Targum,  which  gives 

]1^^r2rS  atalia)  in  1  Chr.  i.  7,  and  S'*bl£H 
(Apulia)  in  £z.  xxvii.  6.  The  **  ships  of  Chittim  *' 
in  Dan.  have  been  explained  as  Macedonian^  which 
Popillius  Laenas  may  have  seized  at  Ddos  after  the 
defeat  of  Perseus,  and  taken  on  his  expedition  to 
Eg^'pt  against  Antiochus;  but  the  assumption  on 
which  this  interpretation  rests  is  not  Ijome  out  by 
the  narrative  (Uv.  xliv.  29,  xlv.  10),  nor  does  there 
appear  any  difficulty  in  extending  the  term  to  Italy, 
as  one  of  the  lands  in  the  far  west  with  which  the 
Hebrews  were  but  little  acquainted.  In  an  ethno- 
logical point  of  view,  Chittim,  associated  as  the 
name  is  with  Javan  and  Elishah,  must  be  regarded 
as  applying,  not  to  the  original  Phoenician  settlers 
of  Cyprus,  but  to  the  race  which  succeeded  them ; 
namely,  the  Carians,  who  were  widely  dispersed 
over  tlie  Mediterranean  coasts,  and  were  settled  in 
the  Cychuies  (Thucyd.  i.  8),  Crete  (Herod,  i.  171) 
and  in  the  islands  called  Macarife  Insulie,  perhaps 
as  being  the  residence  of  the  Carians.  From  these 
islands  they  were  displaced  by  the  Dorians  and  lo- 
nians  (Herod.  L  c),  and  emigrated  to  the  main  land, 
where  they  occupied  the  district  named  after  them. 
The  Carians  were  connected  with  the  Mejes,  and 
must  be  considered  as  related  to  the  Pelas^ic  family, 
though  quite  distinct  from  tlie  Hellenic  brandi 
(Knobel,  Vdlkertnfel,  p.  95  ft.).  W.  L.  B. 

CHrUNdJ)'*:).     [Remphan.] 

CHLOTS  (XXSti)  [tender  shoot  or  hei-bage],  a 
woman  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  i.  11,  some  of  whose 
household  [inh  ruy  XA<f»jy,  comp.  Rom.  xvi.  10, 
11]  had  informed  St.  Paul  of  the  &ct  that  then 
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mn  divisions  in  ttie  Corinthian  church.  She  is 
•oppo^  by  Theophykct  and  others  to  have  been 
Ml  uihabitant  of  Corinth ;  by  Estius,  some  Chris- 
tian woman  known  to  the  Corinthians  dsewhere; 
by  Michaelia  and  Meyer,  an  Ephesian,  having  friends 
at  Corinth.  It  is  impossible  to  decide.  [See  Ar- 
ISTOBULU8,  Amer.  ed.J  U.  A 

CHO'BA  (X«i8<£;  [Sin.  Xa$a]'.  Vulg.  omits), 
a  place  mentioned  in  .Jud.  iv.  4,  apparently  situated 
in  the  central  part  of  Palestine.  It  is  probably  the 
same  place  as 

CHO'BAI  [2  syl.]  {Xtofidt;  [Sin.  X«/3a: 
Yul*;.  omits]),  which  occurs  in  Jud.  xv.  4,  5;  in 
the  latter  verse  the  Greek  is  Xufid.     The  name 

■uggesta  Hobah  (n^*1"^,  which  is  the  reading  of 
the  Sjriac),  especially  in  connection  with  the  men- 
tion of  Damascus  in  v.  5,  if  the  distance  from  the 
probable  site  of  BKTifULiA  were  not  too  great. 

•  CHGENIX  (xpiyt^),  R«v.  vi.  6,  marg.  See 
Weights  and  Mkasukes,  II.  §  2,  near  the  end. 

CHOR-A'SHAN  (KV"^^^  [furnace  of 
smoke]:  Biip(rafie4;  Alex. Bwpcuroy:  in liicu Amn)^ 
one  of  the  pltices  in  which  "  David  and  his  men 
were  wont  to  haunt/*  and  to  his  friends  in  which 
he  sent  presents  of  the  plunder  taken  from  the 
Amakkites  (I  Sam.  xxx.  30).  The  towns  named 
in  this  catalojjue  are  all  south  of  Hebron,  and  Chor- 
ashan  may,  therefore,  be  identical  with  Ash  an  of 
Simeon,  lliis  is,  howe\'er,  quite  uncertain,  and 
the  name  has  not  been  discov^^d.  6. 

CHORA'ZIN  {XopaClv  [text,  rec.]^  XopaC^ip 
[Tisch.,  Treg.],  Xof>a(dty  [D] ;  Corozain),  one  of 
the  cities  in  which  our  I^ord's  mighty  works  were 
done,  but  named  only  in  His  denunciation  (Matt. 
xi.  21;  Luke  x.  13).  It  was  known  to  St.  Jerome, 
who  describes  it  {Comm.  in  Ksai.  ix.  1)  as  on  the 
shore  of  the  hke,  two  miles  from  Capernaum.  St. 
Willibald  (about  a.  d.  750)  visited  the  various 
places  along  the  lake  in  the  following  order  —  Tibe- 
rias, Magdulum,  Capernaum,  Betlisaida,  Choraziu. 
Dr.  Itobinson's  conclusion  is  that  Khnn  Minyeh 
being  Capernaum,  et-Tabighah  is  Bethsaida,  and 
Tell  Hunt  Chorazin,  but  the  question  is  enveloped 
in  great  oliscurity.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  also 
very  uncertain.  Origen  writes  the  name  as  x^9^ 
ZiV,  i'  t.  the  district  of  Zin ;  but  this  appears  to  be 
only  conjecture,  and  has  no  support  from  MSS. 
A  place  of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud 
(see  Rdand,  p.  722)  as  fomous  for  wheat,  which  is 
still  grown  in  large  quantities  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. G. 

*  Dr.  Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  ii.  8)  found  a 
heap  of  shapeless  ruins  about  2  miles  north  of  Tell 
J/um^  known  among  the  natives  as  Ckorazy.  "  The 
name  is  neariy  the  Arabic  for  Chorazin,  and  the 
situation  just  where  wo  might  expect  to  find  Cho- 
razin." Discoveries  more  recently  made  have 
strengthened  this  presumption  from  the  name  and 
position  of  Chorazy.  Mr.  Grove,  speaking  of  the 
excavations  by  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Anderson,  says: 
"The  ruins  of  Chorazin  at  Kerazeh''  (so  he 
writes  the  word),  "turn  out  to  be  fiEir  more  im- 
portant than  was  premualy  suspected ;  they  cover 
a  much  larger  extent  of  ground  than  TeU  Hnm, 
ind  many  of  the  private  houses  are  almost  perfect, 
with  the  exception  of  the  roofs;  the  openings  for 
doors  and  windows  remaining -in  some  cases.  All 
the  buildings,  including  a  synagogue  or  church  [?], 
ire  of  basalt,  and  it  is  not  till  one  is  right  in 
HDODg  them  that  one  sees  clearly  what  they  are; 
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50  or  100  yards  off  they  k>ok  nothug  more  th»n  tbt 
rough  heaps  of  basaltic  stones  so  common  in  thii 
country  "  {AthenoBwn^  Feb.  24, 1866,  p.  278).  H. 
»  CHOSAME'US.     [See   Simon    Chosa- 

CHOZE'BA  (K?.':''3  [lying,  fahey,  X«ft/B<Ci 
[VaL  2wxi?0']  ^'**  mendacii).  The  "men  of 
Chozeba  **  are  named  (1  Chr.  iv.  22)  amongst  the 
descendants  of  SheUh  the  son  of  Judah.  The 
name  does  not  reappear,  but  it  is  sufficiently  like 
Chezib  (and  especially  the  reading  of  the  Samar- 
itan Codex  of  that  name)  to  suggest  that  the  two 
refer  to  the  same  place,  that,  namely,  elsewhere 
called  ACHZIB,  at  which  place  Shelah  was  bom. 
(The  Vulgate  version  of  this  passage  is  worth  no- 
tice). G. 

CHRIST.     [JESU8.] 

CHRISTIAN  {Xoi<mav65  '  ChrisHanus), 
The  disciples,  we  are  told  (Acts  xi.  26),  were  first 
called  Christians  at  Antioch  on  the  Grontes,  8ome> 
where  about  a.  d.  43.  The  name,  and  the  place 
where  it  was  conferred,  are  both  significant.  It  is 
clear  that  the  appellation  "Christian"  was  one 
which,  though  eageriy  adopted  and  gk>ried  in  by 
the  early  followers  of  C^hrist,  could  not  have  been 
imposed  by  themselves.  They  were  known  to  each 
other  as  brethren  of  one  family,  as  disciples  of  the 
same  Master,  as  believers  in  the  same  faith,  and  as 
distinguished  by  the  same  endeavors  after  holiness 
and  consecration  of  life;  and  so  were  called  brethren 
(Acts  XV.  1,  23;  1  Cor.  vii.  12),  disciples  (Acte  ix. 

26,  xi.  29),  believers  (Acts  v.  14),  saints  (Rom.  viiL 

27,  XV.  25).  But  the  outer  world  could  know  noth- 
ing of  the  true  force  and  significance  of  these 
terms,  which  were  in  a  manner  esoteric;  it  was 
necessary  therefore  that  the  followers  of  the  new 
religion  should  have  some  distinctive  title.  To  the 
contemptuous  Jew  they  were  Nazarenes  and  Gali- 
leans, names  which  carried  with  them  the  infamy 
and  turbulence  of  the  places  whence  they  sprung, 
and  from  whence  nothing  good  and  no  proph^ 
might  come.  The  Jews  could  add  nothing  to  the 
scorn  which  these  names  expressed,  and  had  they 
endeavored  to  do  so  they  would  not  have  defiled 
the  gk>ry  of  their  Messiah  by  applying  his  title  tc 
those  whom^  they  could  not  but  r^ard  as  the  fol- 
lowers of  a  pretender.  The  name  "Christian," 
then,  which,  in  the  only  other  cases  where  it  ap- 
pears in  the  N.  T.  (Acte  xxvi.  28;  1  Pet  iv.  16: 
corap.  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44),  is  used  contemptuously, 
could  not  have  been  applied  by  the  early  disciples 
to  themselves,  nor  could  it  have  come  to  them  from 
their  own  nation  the  Jews;  it  must,  therefore, 
have  been  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Gentile  world, 
and  no  place  could  have  so  appropriately  given  rise 
to  it  as  Antioch,  where  the  first  Church  was  planted 
among  the  heathen.  It  was  manifest  by  the 
preaching  of  the  new  teachers  that  they  were  dift- 
tinct  from  the  Jews,  so  distinct  as  to  be  remarked 
by  the  heathen  themselves ;  and  as  no  name  was 
so  frequently  in  their  mouths  as  that  of  Christ,' 
the  Messiah,  the  Anointed,  the  people  of  Antioch, 
ever  or  the  alert  for  a  gibe  or  mocking  taunt,  and 
taking  Christ  to  be  a  proper  name  and  not  a  titis 
of  honor,  called  his  followers  Xpurriapoiy  Christians, 
the  partisans  of  Christ,  just  as  in  the  eariy  strug- 
gles for  the  Empire  we  meet  with  the  C^esariani 
Pompeiani,  and  Octaviani.    The  Latin  form  of  the 

a  "Christ,"  and  not  ''Jesus,"  is  the  term  most 
commonly  applied  to  our  Lord  in  the  Epistles. 
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I  is  what  would  be  expected,  for  Antioch  bad 
bug  beeu  a  Koraan  city.  Ito  inliabitanta  were 
odebrated  for  tbeir  wit  and  a  propensity  for  con 
ferring  nicknames  (Procop.  Ptns,  ii.  8,  p.  105). 
The  Kniperur  Julian  himself  was  not  secure  from 
their  jests  (Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  14).  ApoUonius  of 
Tyana  was  dri\-en  from  the  city  by  the  insults  of 
the  inhabitants  (Philostr.  \'it.  ApoU.  iii.  16).  Their 
mii,  however,  was  often  harmless  enough  (Lucuui, 
De  S  lUil.  76),  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  name  **  Christian  "  of  itself  was  intended 
as  a  term  of  scurrility  or  abuse,  though  it  would 
natiuully  be  used  with  contempt 

Suidas  {«.  V.  Xpiariayol)  says  the  name  was  given 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when  Peter  appointed 
Evodius  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  they  who  were  for- 
merly called  Nazarenes  and  Galileans  had  their 
name  changed  to  Christians.  According  to  Ma- 
lalas  ( Chitmoff,  x.)  it  was  changed  by  Kvodius  him- 
self,  and  William  of  'Pyre  (iv.  9)  has  a  story  that  a 
synod  was  held  at  Antioch  for  the  purpose.  Ignar 
Uus,  or  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Magne- 
sians  (c.  x.),  regards  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (Ixii. 
2, 12)  as  iirst  fulfilled  in  Syria,  when  Peter  and 
Paul  founded  the  Church  at  Antioch.  But  rea- 
loni  have  already  been  given  why  the  name  did 
not  originate  within  the  Church. 

Another  form  of  the  name  is  XpritrriayoU  aris- 
ing from  a  M^e  etymology  (Lact  iv.  7 ;  TertulUan, 
Jpol.  c.  3;  Suet.  CLtud,  25),  by  which  it  was  de- 
rived from  xpV^i'^S'  W.  A.  W. 

CHRONICLES,  Hrst  and  Second  Booia  of 
Cm  Heb.  Q''^*n  ^l^IlT  :  rcr6rt<ir«rMm,  as  Jerome 
transhtes  it,  and  sermmus  diefum^  as  Hilar.  Pictav. 
in  Wolf,  but  rather  acta  diejitm ;  journals,  or  dia- 
ries, t.  t.  the  record  of  the  daily  occurrences),  the 
name  originally  given  to  the  record  made  by  the 
appointed  historiographers  in  the  kingdoms  of  Israel 
and  Judah.  In  the  LXX.  these  books  are  called 
TlapaXtiirofiivttv  wpuTov  and  8ci(rc/>9y,  which  is 
understood,  after  Jerome's  explanation,  as  meaning 
that  they  are  supplementary  to  the  books  of  Kings. 
The  Vulgate  retains  both  the  Hebrew  and  Gr^ 
name  in  f^in  characters,  Dabre  jimm^  ot  ha- 
jnmim^  and  ParaUpomenon.  Jerome  tells  us  {ad 
Dnmnion,  ei  Roffitim.)  that  in  his  time  they 
formed  only  one  book  in  the  Hebrew  MSS.,  but 
had  been  divided  by  the  Christian  churches  using 
the  LXX.  for  convenience,  on  account  of  their 
length.  In  his  Ep.  to  Paulinus,  he  thus  farther 
0zplains  the  name  ParaUpomemm^  and  eulogizes  the 
book.  ^  Paralipomenon  liber,  id  est  lustrum.  Vet. 
epitome,  tantus  ac  talis  est,  ut  al«que  iUo  si  quis 
■eientiam  Scripturarum  sibi  voluerit  arrogare,  seip- 
oum  irrideat.  Per  singula  quippe  nomina  junctu- 
rasqne  verbonim,  et  praetermissie  in  Kegum  libris 
tanguntur  historiie,  et  innumerabiles  explicantur 
Evangdii  qiuestiones."  The  name  Chnmicn,  or 
Chronicorum  liber^  which  is  given  in  some  copies 
of  the  Vulgate,  and  from  whence  we  derive  our 
English  name  of  "  Chronicles,'*  seems  to  be  taken 
from  Jerome's  saying  in  his  Prologus  ffoUatus^ 
**  Dibre  luvjamln,  / .  e.  verba  dienim :  quod  signifi- 
eantius  Chronicon  totios  divins  historiie  possumus 
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o  As  ftr  as  2  Chr.  xxl.  2,  says  the  Bava  Bathray  as 
oplalned  by  R.  OeJjiHah,  and  by  Bnxtorf.  See  Wolf. 
Bib.  Hebr.  vol.  U.  p.  82. 

b  for  an  explanation  of  ZerubbabePs  genealogy  in 
1  Chr.  lU.  see  Otneat.  of  our  lanf,  by  Ixnrd  A.  Hervey, 
p.  87  ff.      But  even    If  this  explanatkm  is  not  oo- 


appellare."  It  was  possibly  suggested  to  him  by 
his  having  translated  the  Chivnica  of  ICusebiiu  into 
l^u.  Later  Latin  writers  have  given  them  the 
name  of  Ephemti-idmn  libri.  llie  constant  tradi- 
tion of  the  Jews,  in  which  they  have  been  folbwed 
by  the  great  mass  of  Christian  commeiitators,  is 
that  these  books  were  for  the  most  part  compiled 
by  Ezra; "  and  the  one  genealogy,  tliat  of  Zerub- 
babel,  which  comes  down  to  a  later  time,^  is  no  ob- 
jection to  this  statement,  without  recurring  to  the 
strange  notion  broached  by  the  old  commentators, 
and  e\'en  sanctioned  by  Dr.  Davidson  (in  Kitto*i 
Cycl.  of  Bibl.  Lu.^  art.  Chi-onicies),  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  these  generations  was  comnmnicated  to 
Ezra  by  inspiration.  In  fact,  the  hitemal  evidence 
as  to  the  time  when  the  book  of  Chronicles  was 
compiled,  seems  to  tally  remarkably  with  tlie  tiudi- 
tion  concerning  its  authorship.  Notwithstanding 
this  agreement,  however,  the  authenticity  of  Ciiiv»- 
icles  has  been  vehemently  impugned  by  De  Wette 
and  other  German  critics,*^  whose  aiguments  have 
been  successfully  reAited  by  Dahler,  Keil,  Movers, 
and  others.  It  has  been  ckariy  shown  that  the 
attack  was  grounded  not  upon  any  real  marks  of 
spuriousness  bi  the  books  themselves,  but  solely 
upon  the  desire  of  the  critics  in  question  to  remove 
a  witness  whose  evidence  was  faJUd  to  their  favorite 
theory  as  to  the  post-Babylonian  origin  of  the  books 
of  Moses.  If  the  acooimts  in  the  books  of  Chron- 
icles of  the  courses  of  priests  and  Levites,  and  the 
ordinances  of  divme  service  as  arrcnged  by  David, 
and  restored  by  Hezckiah  and  JoMoh,  are  genuine, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  the  Levitiod  law,  as  set 
forth  m  the  Pentateuch,  was  not  invented  after  the 
return  from  the  Captivity.  Hence  the  successful 
vindication  of  the  authenticity  of  Chronicles  has  a 
very  important  bearing  upon  many  of  the  very 
gravest  theological  questions.  As  regards  the  plan 
of  the  book,  of  which  the  book  of  Ezra  is  a  contin- 
uation, forming  one  work,  it  becomes  apparent  im- 
mediately [as  soon  as]  we  consider  it  as  the  compi- 
lation of  Ezra,  or  some  one  neariy  contemporary 
with  him.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  connected 
with  the  Captivity  and  the  return  must  have  been 
the  maintenance  of  that  genealogical  distribution 
of  the  lands  which  yet  was  a  vital  pohit  of  the 
Jewish  economy.  Accordingly  it  appears  to  have 
been  one  to  which  both  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  gave 
their  earnest  attention,  as  David,  Ilezekiah,  and 
other  kings,  had  done  before  them.  Another  dif- 
ficulty mtimately  connected  with  the  former  was 
the  maintenance  of  the  temple  services  at  Jerusa* 
lem.  This  could  only  be  effected  by  the  residence 
of  the  priests  and  Levites  in  Jerusalem  in  the  order 
of  their  courses:  and  this  residence  was  only  prac- 
ticable in  case  of  the  payment  of  the  appointed 
tithes,  first-fruits,  and  other  oflerings.  Immedi- 
ately [as  soon  as]  these  ceased  the  priests  and  Lo> 
vites  were  obliged  to  disperse  to  their  own  \-illagei 
to  obtain  a  livelihood,  and  the  temple  services  were 
neglected.  But  then  again  the  registers  of  the 
Leritical  genealogies  were  necessary,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  known  who  were  entitled  to  such  and 
such  allowances,  as  porters,  as  singers,  as  priests, 
and  soon;  because  all  these  offices  went  by  fiuni- 


cepted,  there  Is  no  dlfflcnlty.  The  hand  which  added 
Neh.  xii.  10,  11,  22,  23,  might  eqoaUy  have  added 
1  Chr.  III.  22-24. 

c  Keil  says  that  Splnoia  led  the  way,  by  suggesting 
that  they  were  compiled  after  Jndas  MaceabsBos  (p.  9). 
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let;  and  again  the  payment  of  tba  tithai,  fint- 
frnita,  Ac.,  was  dependent  upon  the  diflemt  tumt- 
Uet  of  Israel  being  established  each  in  his  inherit- 
ance. Obviously  therefore  one  of  the  most  pressing 
wants  of  the  Jewish  community  after  their  return 
from  Babylon  would  be  trusty  genealogical  records, 
and  if  there  were  any  such  in  existence,  the  arrange- 
ment and  publication  of  them  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  services  a  person  in  Ezra's  situation  could 
confer.  But  further,  not  only  had  Zerubbabel  (Eser. 
iii.,  v.,  vi.),  and  after  him  Em.  and  Nehemiah  (Ezr. 
ii.,  viii.;  Neh.  vii.,  viii.)  labored  most  earnestly,  in 
the  teeth  of  immense  difficulties,  to  restore  the  tem- 
ple and  the  public  worship  of  God  there  to  the 
condition  it  bad  been  in  under  the  kings  of  Judah; 
but  it  appears  clearly  from  their  policy,  and  fit>m 
the  language  of  the  contemporary  prophets,  Haggai 
and  Zechariah,  that  they  had  it  much  at  heart  to 
re-infrise  something  of  national  life  and  spirit  into 
the  heart  of  the  people,  and  to  make  them  feel  that 
they  were  still  the  inheritora  of  God*s  covenanted 
merries,  and  that  the  Captivity  had  only  temporarily 
interrupted,  not  dried  up,  the  stream  of  God's 
&vor  to  their  nation.  Now  nothing  could  more 
efiectually  aid  these  pious  and  patriotic  designs 
than  setting  before  the  people  a  compendious  his- 
tory of  the  kingdom  of  David,  which  should  em- 
brace a  fbll  account  of  its  prosperity,  shouM  trace 
the  sins  which  led  to  its  overthrow,  but  should  carry 
the  thread  through  the  period  of  the  Captivity,  and 
continue  it  as  it  were  unbroken  on  the  other  side; 
and  those  passages  in  their  former  history  would 
be  especially  important  which  exhibited  their  great- 
est and  best  kings  as  engaged  in  buikling  or  restor- 
ing the  temple,  in  reforming  all  corruptions  in  re- 
ligion, and  zealously  regulatuig  the  services  of  the 
bouse  of  God.  As  regards  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
or  Samaria,  seeing  it  had  utterly  and  hopelessly 
passed  away,  and  that  the  existing  inhabitants  were 
among  the  bitterest  "adversaries  of  Judah  and 
Be^jflAiin,"  it  wouU  naturally  engage  very  little 
of  the  compiler's  attention.  These  considerations 
exfJidn  exactly  the  plan  and  scope  of  that  histM^- 
leal  work  which  consists  of  the  two  books  of  Chron- 
icles and  the  book  of  Ezra.  For  after  having  in 
the  first  eight  chapters  given  the  geneak>gical  divis- 
ions and  settlements  of  the  various  tribes,  the  com- 
piler marks  distinctly  his  own  age  and  his  own 
purpose,  by  informing  us  in  ch.  ix.  1  of  the  dis- 
turbance of  those  settlements  by  the  Babyk>nish 
Captivity,  and,  hi  the  following  verses,  of  the  partial 
restoration  of  them  at  the  return  from  Babyk>n 
(2-24);  and  that  this  list  refers  to  the  fkmilies 
who  had  returned  tnm  Babyk>n  is  clear,  not  only 
from  the  context,  but  from  its  re-insertion,  Neh.  xi. 
8-22,0  with  additional  matter  evidently  extracted 
ftxmi  the  pubUc  archives,  and  relating  to  times  sub- 
sequent to  the  return  from  Babylon,  extending  to 
Neh.  xii.  27,  where  Nehendah's  narrative  Is  again 
resumed  in  continuance  with  Neh.  xi.  2.  Having 
thus  shown  the  reestablishment  of  the  returned 
flunilies,  each  in  theur  own  hiheritance  accordmg  to 
the  houses  of  their  &thers,  the  compiler  proceeds 
to  th^  other  part  of  his  plan,  which  is  to  give  a 
oontinnous  history  of  the  kuigdom  of  Judah  from 
David  to  his  own  times,  intr^uced  by  the  ck)sing 
Bceoe  of  Saul's  life  (ch.  x.),  which  btroduction  Is 
itself  prefecod  by  a  genealogy  of  the  house  of  Saul 
(Iz.  86-44),  extracted  from  the  genealogical  tables 


«  Oanoara  also  1  Chr.  ix.  10,  with  Bar.  U.  42.  Meh. 
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drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  king  Hezekiah,  as  if  at 
once  manifest  by  counting  the  13  or  14  generations, 
from  Jonathan  to  the  sons  of  Azel  inclusive,  ex- 
actly cctwpnwling  to  the  14  trom  David  to  Uea- 
ekiah  inclusiv«k  This  part  of  the  plan  extends 
from  1  Chr.  ix.  86  to  the  end  of  the  book  of  Ezra: 
1  Chr.  xv.-xvii.,  xxii.-xxix. ;  2  Clir.  xiii.-xv.,  xxiv. 
xxvi.,  xxix.-xxxi.  and  xxxv.,  are  among  the  psssages 
wholly  or  in  part  peculiar  to  the  books  ol  Chron- 
icles, which  mark  the  purpose  of  the  compiler,  and 
are  especially  suited  to  the  age  and  the  work  of 
Ezra.  Many  Chaldaisms  in  the  language  of  these 
books,  the  resemblance  of  the  style  of  Chron.  to 
that  of  Ezra,  which  is,  in  parts,  avowedly  Ezra's 
composition,  the  reckoning  by  Darics  (1  Chr.  xxiz. 

7),  as  most  explain  C^p3'^ltr\  as  wdl  as  the 
breakhig  off  of  the  narrative  in  the  lifetime  of 
Ezra,  are  among  other  valid  arguments  by  which 
the  authorship,  or  rather  compilation  of  1  and  3 
Chr.  and  Ezr.  is  vindicated  to  Ezra.  As  regards 
the  materiaU  used  by  him,  and  the  $ource$  ^  his 
information,  they  are  not  difficult  to  discover.  The 
genealogies  are  obviously  transcribed  from  some 
register,  in  which  were  preserved  the  geneak)gies 
of  the  tribes  and  fiunilies  drawn  up  at  different 
times.  This  appears  fix>m  the  very  difierent  ages 
at  which  difierent  geneak)gies  terminate,  indicating 
of  course  the  particular  reign  when  each  was  drawn 
up.  Thus  e.  g.  the  genealogy  of  the  descendants 
o£  Sheshan  (1  Chr.  ii.  34-41)  was  drawn  up  in 
Hezekiah's  reign,  since,  including  Zabad,  who  lived 
in  David's  time,  and  Azariah  in  the  time  of  Joash, 
it  ends  with  a  generation  contemporary  with  Heze- 
kiah  [Azariah,  No.  6].  The  line  of  the  high- 
priests  (1  Chr.  vi.  1-15)  must  have  been  drawn  up 
during  the  Captivity;  that  in  6(V-53,  in  the  time  of 
David  or  Solomon;  those  of  Heman  and  Asaph  in 
the  same  chapter  in  the  time  of  David;  that  of  the 
sons  of  Azel  (1  Chr.  viii.  38)  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah;  that  of  the  sons  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  ilL 
19-24)  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  so  on. 

The  same  wide  divergence  in  the  age  of  other 
materials  embodied  in  Uie  books  of  Chronicles  is 
also  apparent.  Thus  the  information  in  1  Chr.  i. 
concerning  the  kings  of  Edom  before  the  reign  of 
Saul,  was  obviously  compiled  from  very  ancient 
sources.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  incident  of 
the  slaughter  of  the  sons  of  Ephraim  by  the  Git- 
tites,  1  Chr.  viL  21,  viii.  13,  and  of  the  aocoont  of 
the  sons  of  Shda,  and  their  dominion  in  Moab, 
1  Chr.  iv.  21,  22.  The  curious  details  concerning 
the  Reubenites  and  Gadites  in  1  Chr.  v.  must  have 
been  drawn  from  contemporary  documents,  em- 
bodied probably  in  the  geneafogical  records  of  Jo- 
tham  and  Jeroboam,  while  other  records  used  by 
the  compiler  are  as  bte  as  after  the  return  from 
Babylon,  such  as  1  Chr.  ix.  2  ff.;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  20 
ft.;  and  others,  as  Eir.  ii.  and  iv.  6-23,  are  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  and  Nehemiah.  Hence 
it  is  further  manifest  that  the  .books  of  Chronicles 
and  Ezra,  though  put  mto  their  present  form  by 
one  hand,  contain  in  fiict  extracts  fit>m  the  writings 
of  many  different  writers,  which  vers  exUmt  at  £As 
time  the  compihtitm  wa$  made.  For  the  fiill  ae- 
count  of  the  reign  of  David,  he  made  copious  ex 
tracU  from  the  books  of  Samuel  the  seer,  Nathan 
the  prophet,  and  Gad  the  seer  (1  Chr.  xxiz.  29). 
For  the  reign  of  Sok>mon  he  copied  fh>m  <*the 
book  of  Nathan,'*  frtxn  "^the  prophecy  of  Ahjlah 
the  Shifonite,"  and  fWmi  ''the  visions  )f  Iddo  the 
seer"  (2  Chr.  ix.  29).      Another  wirk  of  Udo 
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mM    *^the    ttiory    (or   interpretetionf  Midt'osh, 

tr^^TSp)  of  the  prophet  Iddo,**  supplied  an  account 

3f  the  acts,  aod  the  ways,  and  sajingi  of  king 
Abyah  (xiiL  2i);  while  yet  another  book  of  Iddo 
eoDoerning  genealogies,  with  the  book  of  the  prophet 
Shfinaiah,  contained  the  acts  of  king  Rehoboam 
(zii.  15).  For  later  times  the  *'  Book  of  the  kings 
of  Israel  and  Judah ''  is  repeatedly  cited  (2  Chr. 
SET.  28,  xxviL  7,  xzxiL  32,  zxziii.  18,  Ac),  and 
•«  the  sayings  of  the  seers,"  or  rather  of  Chosai 
(xxziiL  19);  and  for  the  reigns  of  Uzsiah  and  Hex- 
akiah  ^  the  vision  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  "  (xxvi.  22, 
xcdL  32).  In  other  cases  where  no  reference  is 
nuule  to  any  book  as  containing  fturther  information, 
it  is  probable  that  the  whole  account  of  such  reign 
is  transcribed.  Besides  the  above-named  works, 
there  was  also  the  public  national  record  called 

i2'*0jn  >  2^'^.  "^^^r  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii.  23, 
fVt>m  which  doubtless  the  present  books  took  their 
name,  and  from  which  the  genealogies  and  other 
matters  in  them  were  probably  derived,  and  which 
are  alluded  to  as  having  existed  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  David,  1  Chr.  xxviL  24.     These  "  Chronicles  of 

David,-  Tn  Tl^b  D>?»n  >n2%  are  prob- 
ably the  same  as  the  Tl*^  "^T!?^!  »bove  referred 
to,  as  written  by  Samuel,  Nathan,  and  Gad.  From 
this  time  the  afi&irs  of  each  king's  reign  were  reg- 

nlariy  recorded  m  abook  called  at  first  ^'l^l  "T^D 

nb^tr,  uthe  book  of  the  acts  of  Sofomon**  (1 

K.  xi.  41),  by  the  name  of  the  king,  as  before  of 
David,  but  afterwards  in  both  kingdoms  by  the 

geoeral  name  of  D^D'H  "^  O,  as  hi  the  con- 
■tantly  recurring  formufat,  —  **  Now  the  rest  of  the 
acta  0  '^01)  of  Rehoboam,  Ab\jam,  Ac. ;  Jeroboam, 
Nadab,  Ac,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of 
the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah  "  or  '*of  Is- 
rael'* (1  I^  xiv.  29,  zv.  7,  Ac)?  And  tills  con- 
tinaes  to  the  end  of  Jehoialdm*s  reign,  as  appears 
bj  2  K,  xziv.  5;  2  Chr.  xzxvl.  8.  And  it  was 
donbtless  from  this  common  source  that  the  pas> 
Hges  in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  identical 
with  the  books  of  Chronicles  were  derived.  All 
these  se%'enl  works  have  perished,  but  the  most  im- 
portant matters  m  them  have  been  providentially 
preserved  to  ut  in  the  Chronicles. 

As  rqpuds  the  dosmg  chapter  of  2  Chr.  subse- 
quent to  V.  8,  and  the  1st  eh.  of  Esra,  a  compar- 
ison of  them  with  the  narrative  of  2  K.  zxiv.,  zzv., 
win  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  the  writer  of 
the  narrative  in  Kingt  lived  in  Judah,  and  died 
under  the  dynasty  of  Nebuehadnenar,  the  writer 
of  the  chapter  in  ChronicUt  lived  at  Babylon^  and 
survived  till  the  commencement  at  least  of  the  Pte- 
iian  dynasty.  For  this  last  writer  gives  no  detaib 
<if  the  reigns  of  Jeboiachin  or  Zedekiah,  or  the 
events  in  Judah  subsequent  to  the  burning  of  the 
temple;  but  only  dwelling  on  the  Bsoral  lessons 
jonneeted  with  the  destruetaon  of  Jerusalem,  passes 
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en  quickly  to  relate  the  return  from  captivity. 
MoroMV,  ho  seems  to  speak  as  one  who  hwl  lon^ 
been  a  snlyect  of  Nebuohadneasar,  calling  him 
limpl/  t^King  Nebuchadnasaar;"  and  by  the  re- 
peated use  of  the  expreHion  **  brought  him,  or  tkeUj 
to  Babykm,**  rather  enoourages  the  Uea  that  the 
vrUsr  was  tiiere  himselt  The  first  chapter  of 
-krs  ftmigly  eoofinns  this  view,  for  wa  Issve  oo- 


pious  details,  not  likdy  to  be  known  except  to  one 
at  Babyfon,  of  the  decree,  the  presents  made  to  tht 
captives,  the  bringing  out  of  the  sacred  ^-essels,  tha 
very  name  of  the  Chaldee  treasurer,  the  number 
and  weight  of  the  vessels,  and  the  Chaldee  name 
of  Zerubbabel,  and  iu  this  chapter  the  writer  speaks 
throughout  of  the  captives  goiny  up  to  Jerusidem, 


and  Sheshbazzar  taking  them  up  (H^yn,  as  op- 
posed to  S^^Iin).  But  with  this  clew  we  may  ad- 
vance a  little  ftuther,  and  ask,  who  was  there  at 
Babybn,  a  prophet,  as  the  writer  of  sacred  annals 
must  be,  an  author,  a  subject  of  Xebuchaduenar 
and  his  sons,  and  yet  who  survived  to  see  the  Per- 
sian dynasty,  to  whom  we  can  with  probability  as- 
sign this  narrative?  Surely  the  answer  will  be 
DanieL  Who  so  likely  to  dwell  on  the  sacred  ves- 
sels taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  v.  2,  23);  who 
so  likely  to  refer  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (Dan. 
ix.2);  who  so  likely  to  bewail  the  stubbornness  of  the 
people,  and  their  rgection  of  the  prophets  (Dan. 
ix.  5-8);  who  so  likely  to  possess  the  text  of  Qy- 
rus*s  decree,  to  know  and  record  the  naipe  of  the 
treasurer  (Dan.  i.  3,  11);  and  to  name  Zerubbabel 
by  hU  Chaklee  name  (Dan.  i.  7)?  Add  to  tills, 
that  Ezr.  i.  exactiy  supplies  the  unaccountable  gap 
between  Dan.  ix.  and  x.  [Ezra],  and  we  may  eon- 
dude  with  some  confidence  that  as  Jeremiah  wrote 
the  cfosing  portion  of  the  book  of  Kings,  so  dkl 
Daniel  write  the  corresponding  portk>n  in  Chron- 
icles, and  down  to  the  end  of  Ezr.  i.  Ezra  perhaps 
brought  this  with  him  from  Babylon,  and  made  use 
of  it  to  carry  on  the  Jewish  history  from  the  point 
where  the  dd  Chronicles  fidled  him.  As  regards 
the  TEXT  of  the  Chronicles,it  is  in  parts  very  cor- 
rupt, and  has  the  i^pearance  of  having  been  copied 
from  MSS.  which  were  partiy  efl&ced  by  age  or  in- 
jury. Jerome  (Prof,  ad  Parol)  speaks  of  the 
Greek  text  as  being  hopelessly  confiued  in  his  days, 
and  assigns  this  as  a  reason  why  he  made  a  new 
translation  from  the  Hebrew.  However,  in  several 
of  the  diflferences  between  the  text  of  (Chronicles 
and  the  parallel  passages  in  the  other  books,o  the 
Chronicles  preserve  the  purest  and  truest  rending, 
a^  c  ^.  2  Chr.  ix.  25,  compared  with  1  R.  iv.  26; 
1  Chr.  xi.  11  compared  with  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8;  xxL 
12  comp.  with  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  1,  3, 
8,  itCj  comp.  with  2  K.  xv.  1,  6,  Ac.  As  regards 
the  LANGUAGE  of  these  books,  as  of  Ezra,  Nelie- 
miah,  Esther,  and  the  kter  prophets,  it  has  a 
marked  (Chaldee  coloring,  and  Gesenius  says  of 
them,  that  ^  as  literary  works  they  are  decidedly 
inferior  to  those  of  older  date**  {Introd.  to  fleb. 
Crroffi.).  The  chief  Chaldaisms  are  the  use  of  cer- 
tain words  not  found  in  old  Hebrew,  as  ^C^O'lT- 
]DT,  ^^D,  Ac,  or  of  words  in  a  diflbrent  sense,  as 
"^9^t  '^J?)  ^»  or  of  a  difierent  orthography,  as 
T1^  for  Tt^  nSl  for  21,  Ac.,  and  tiie  bite^ 
change  of  H  and  H  at  the  end  and  at  the  beginnlog 
of  words,  and  other  peculiarities  pointed  out  by  (Je- 
senius  and  others.  For  Anther  information  see  C. 
F.  Keil,  ApohgeL  Versuch  Ob.  d.  Bicherd,  Chi-nm- 
ik;  F.  C.  Movers,  Kntitcht  UiUerwchunym  Ab. 
d,  BibL  Chnmik;  Wolffs  Biblioth,  Utbr.;  Kitto*s 


•  For  a  oarsful  eonnparlson  of  the  text  of  1  Chr.  xL 
with  2  Sam.  v.  and  xxiii.,  see  Dr.  KMUiacut:'.  di«Hl^ 
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Cffchp,  of  BibL  Lit.,  art.   Chi-onicleB,  and  other 
works  cited  by  the  above-named  writers. 

A.  C.  H. 

•  AddUhnal  LUeratwt.  —  It  would  be  ui\}ust  to 
withhold  from  the  reader  I)can  Stanley's  represen- 
tation (as  he  understands  it)  of  the  compilation  and 
spirit  of  the  book  of  Chronicles.  **  Though  the 
hi  teat  of  all  the  canonical  writings,  it  represents  the 
workmanship  of  many  generations.  It  resembles 
the  structure  of  an  ancient  cathedral,  with  ftag- 
ments  of  every  style  worked  into  the  building  as  it 
proceeded,  —  here  a  piece  of  the  most  hoary  anti- 
quity, there  a  precious  relic  of  a  lost  hymn  or  geneal- 
ogy of  some  renoMned  psalmist  or  warrior,  —  but  all 
preserved,  and  wrought  together,  as  by  the  work- 
men of  mediaeval  tunes,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
tame  sacerdotal  mind,  with  the  spirit  of  the  same 
priestly  order.  Far  bek>w  the  prophetic  books  of 
the  Kings  in  interest  and  solidity,  it  yet  furnishes 
a  useful  counterpart  by  filling  up  the  voids  with 
materials  which  none  but  the  peculiar  traditions 
and  feelings  of  the  Levitical  caste  could  have  sup- 
plied. |t  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  purely 
Levitical  system,  both  in  what  it  relates,  in  what  it 
omita,  and  the  manner  of  its  relations  and  omis- 
sions **  {Hiatory  of  the  Jewish  Church,  ii.  461-2). 

Dillmann  has  an  article  on  the  Chronicles  in 
Herzog's  Rtal-EncyH,  ii.  690-95.  Htivemick 
(Hcmdb,  der  EinL  m  dtw  AUe  Test,  ii.  264  ff.); 
Scbolz  {EinL  in  die  h.  Schri/len,  ii.  891-460); 
Welte  (in  Herbst's  EinUitung,  ii.  162-231);  and 
Keil  {EinL  in  das  Ahe  TesL  pp.  473-620)  fomish 
valuable  summaries  of  the  results  of  their  respecti^-e 
investigations.  See  also  De  Wette,  EinL,  7«  Ausg. 
1852,  pp.  237-257;  Ewald,  Gesch,  d.  Volkes  Itr, 
i.  244-285,  3«  AufL,  1864;  Bleek,  Einl,  in  das  A. 
T.  1860,  pp.  391-401;  Daridson,  Jntrod,  to  the 
Old  TesL  u.  47-120,  I^d.  1862;  Graf,  Die  ges- 
chidUL  Bucher  des  A.  T.  Leipz.,  1866,  pp.  114- 
247,  oomp.  the  notice  by  Bertheau  in  the  Jakrb. 
/.  deutsche  ThtoL  1866,  xi.  150  ff.;  and  Kuenen, 
HisU  criL  des  Uvres  de  tAnden  Test.,  trad,  par 
PierKm,  i.  442-495,  Paris,  1866.  Of  commenta. 
ries  may  be  mentioned  Bertheau's  Die  Bicker  der 
Chronik  (1854),  vol  zv.  of  the  EzegeL  Handb. 
turn  A,  r.;  Maurer't  Comment,  in  Vet,  Test.  \. 
332  ff.  (the  notes  very  meagre) ;  and  Wordsworth*s 
Holy  Bible,  with  Notes,  iu.  167  ff.  (1866).  The 
relation  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  to  those  of  1 
and  2  Kings  and  1  and  2  Samuel,  both  as  to  the 
parts  common  to  both  as  well  as  those  peculiar  to 
each,  is  well  illustrated  by  this  last  writer  in  his 
M  Introduetkm  to  the  Books  of  Kings  and  to  the 
Books  of  Chroukles,"  pp.  vil.-zzv.  KeU  {Einleit^ 
wg,  p.  473)  refers  to  the  Ttibingcn  TheoL  Qmr- 
Uxkchrift,  1831,  ii.  201-282,  as  treating  ably  of 
the  credibility  and  time  of  the  compo6itk>n  of  these 
writings.  Against  the  ol^tions  raised  by  De 
Wette,  Gramberg  and  others,  the  replies  of  Kiippen 
and  of  his  editor,  Scheibd  {Die  Bibel,  ein  Werk 
der  gdUL  Weisheii,  ii.  548  ff ),  are  concise  and  to 
the  point  H.  and  A. 

CHRONOLOGY.  I.  Introduction.  — 
The  object  of  tliis  article  is  to  indicate  the  present 
state  of  Biblical  chronology.  By  this  term  we 
understand  the  technical  and  historical  chronology 
of  the  Jews  and  their  ancestors  fh>m  the  earliest 
time  to  the  ck>8e  of  the  New  Testament  Canon. 
The  technical  division  must  be  discussed  in  some 
ietail,  the  historical  only  as  fitf  as  the  return  trom 
Babykm,  the  disputed  matters  of  the  period  fol- 
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lowing  that  event  being  separately  treated  hi  < 
article. 

The  character  of  the  inquiry  may  1  e  mofle  clearer 
by  some  remarks  on  the  i^ner.il  nature  uf  the  sub- 
ject. Formerly  tno  great  an  exacti;ess  was  hoped 
for  in  the  detemiination  of  lie!  re w  chronok^. 
Where  the  materials  were  not  definite  enough  to 
fix  a  date  within  a  few  years,  it  vraa  expected  that 
the  very  day  could  be  ascertahied.  Hence  arose 
great  unsoundness  and  variety  of  results,  which  ul- 
timately produced  a  general  feeling  of  distrust 
At  present  critics  are  rather  prone  to  run  into  this 
hitter  extreme  and  to  treat  this  subject  as  altogether 
vague  and  uncertain.  The  truth,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, lies  between  these  two  extreme  judgments. 
The  character  of  the  records  whence  we  draw  our 
information  forbids  us  to  hope  for  a  complete  sya- 
tem.  The  Bible  does  not  give  a  complete  hi*- 
tory  of  the  times  to  which  it  refers:  in  its  histor- 
ical portions  it  deals  with  special  and  detached  pe- 
riods. The  chronological  information  is,  therefore, 
not  absolutely  continuous,  although  often,  with  the 
evident  purpose  of  forming  a  kind  of  connection 
between  these  different  portions,  it  has  a  more  con- 
tinuous character  than  might  have  been  expected. . 
It  is  rath^  historical  than  strictly  chronol<^cal  in 
its  character,  and  thus  the  technical  part  of  the 
subject  depends,  so  fiir  as  the  Bible  is  concerned, 
almost  wholly  upon  inference.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  accuracy  of  the  information  would 
compensate  in  some  degree  for  its  scantiness  and 
occasional  want  of  continuity.  This  was,  doubt- 
less, originally  the  case,  but  it  has  suffered  by  de- 
signed alteration  and  by  the  carelessness  of  copyista. 
It  is,  tho'efore,  of  the  highest  moment  to  ascertain, 
as  fiir  as  possible,  what  are  the  indications  of  alter- 
ations by  design,  and  the  character  of  the  data  in 
which  they  occur,  and  also  what  class  of  data  has 
been  shown  to  have  suflfcred  through  the  carelessness 
of  copyists.  Designed  alteration  of  numbers  has 
only  been  detected  in  the  two  genealogical  lists  of 
Abraham*s  ancestors  in  Genesis,  in  irhich  the  char- 
acter of  the  differences  of  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  is  such  as  to 
indicate  separate  alteration  by  design  of  two  out  of 
the  three  records.  The  object  of  these  alterations 
may  ha>'e  been  either  to  shorten  or  to  lengthen  the 
chronology.  With  the  same  purpose  alterations  may 
may  have  been  made  in  the  prominent  detached  lai^ 
numbers  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  even  in  the 
smaller  numbers,  when  forming  part  of  a  series,  or, 
in  either  case,  in  the  accompanying  words  determin- 
ing the  historical  place  of  these  numbers.  Hence 
there  is  great  value  in  independent  evidence  iu  the 
New  Testament  and  in  incidental  endence  in  the 
Old.  Of  the  former  class  are  St  Paul's  mentions  of 
the  period  of  the  Judges,  and  of  that  fironi  the  prom* 
ise  to  Abraham  until  the  Exodus,  especially  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  his  q>eaking  of  the  duration 
of  Saul's  reign,  as  to  which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
are  silent  Of  the  latter  class  are  such  statements  aa 
Jephthah*s  of  the  300  years  that  the  Israelites  had 
held  the  country  of  the  Amorites  before  his  daya, 
and  the  indications  of  time  aflbrded  by  the  growth  of 
a  tribe  or  family,  and  changes  in  national  character 
and  habits,  which  indications,  from  their  requiring 
careAil  study  and  acute  criticism,  havt  been  greatiy 
neglected.  The  evidence  of  the  geneak)gies  without 
numbers  is  weakened  not  so  much  by  designed  al- 
teration, of  which  the  presence  of  tiie  apcond 
Cainan  In  two  lists  affimJb  the  only  positive  in- 
flances,  hat  by  the  abundant  indieatkniB  they  show 
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of  the  careleames  of  copyists.  Tbdr  very  nature 
also  renders  them  guides  to  wliich  we  cannot  tnut, 
since  it  appears  that  they  may  be  in  sny  case  broken 
without  being  technically  imperfect  Even  were 
this  not  the  case,  it  mu*t  be  proved,  before  they  can 
be  nuide  the  gruunds  of  chronological  calculation, 
that  the  length  of  man*s  life  and  the  time  of  man- 
hood were  always  what  they  now  are,  and  even  then 
the  result  could  only  be  approximati^'e,  and  when 
the  steps  were  few,  very  uncertain.  This  inquiry 
therefore  demands  the  greatest  caution  and  judg- 
ment. 

II.  TF.rnNiCAL  CiiROXOLOOY.  —  The  technical 
part  of  Hebrew  chronology  presents  greU  difficul- 
ties. The  Biblical  information  is  alnuMt  wholly  in- 
ferential, although  in  many  cases  the  inferences  to 
be  drawn  are  of  a  very  positive  nature,  not  always 
ali9olutely,  but  in  their  historical  application.  For 
iustuice,  although  the  particular  nature  of  each 
year  of  the  common  kind  —  for  there  appear  to  have 
been  two  years  — cannot  be  fixed,  yet  the  general 
or  average  character  of  all  can  be  determined  with  a 
great  approach  to  exactness.  « In  this  part  we  may 
use  with  more  than  ordinaryoonfldence  the  evidence 
of  the  earlier  Kabbinical  commentators,  who,  in  such 
matters,  could  scarcely  be  ill-informed.  They  lived 
near  to  the  times  at  which  all  the  Jewish  observanoes 
connected  with  the  calendar  were  strictly  kept  hi 
the  country  for  which  they  were  framed,  and  it  has 
not  been  Jiown  that  they  had  any  motive  for  mis- 
rqiresentation.  We  can,  however,  make  no  good 
use  of  our  materials  if  we  do  not  ascertain  what 
character  to  expect  in  Hebrew  technical  chronology. 
There  is  no  reason  to  look  for  any  great  chai:^ 
either  m  the  way  of  ad^'ance  or  decline,  although 
it  seems  probable  that  the  patriarchal  division  of 
time  was  somewhat  ruder  than  that  established  in 
connection  with  the  Law,  and  that,  after  the  time 
of  Moses  until  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom, 
but  little  attention  was  paid  to  science.  In  our 
endeavor  to  ascertain  how  much  scientific  knowl- 
edge the  patriarchs  and  Israelites  are  likely  to  have 
bad,  we  must  not  expect  either  the  accuracy  of 
modem  science  or  thft  maoeuracy  of  modem  igno- 
lanoe.  As  to  scientific  knowledge  connected  with 
chronology,  particularly  that  of  astronomy,  the 
cases  of  the  ICg^'ptians  and  the  Chaldees  will  assist 
ns  to  form  a  judgment  with  respect  to  the  Hebrews. 
These  last,  however,  we  must  remember,  had  not 
the  same  advantage  of  being  wholly  settled,  nor  the 
Mme  inducements  of  national  religions  connected 
with  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  Arabs  of  the  desert, 
fttmi  somewhat  before  the  time  of  Mohammed  — 
that  b,  as  fiu*  as  our  knowledge  of  them  in  this 
rebpect  extends  — to  the  present  lay,  afford  the  best 
pandlel.  We  do  not  find  them  to  have  been  a 
mathematical  people  or  one  given  to  chronok)gical 
ecmpntation  depending  on  astronomy,  but  to  have 
regidated  their  calendars  by  observation  abne.  It 
might  ha^'e  been  expected  tliat  tlieir  observations 
would,  fh)m  their  constant  recurrence,  ha^'e  acquired 
an  extraordinary  delicacy  and  gradually  given  place 
to  computations;  but  such  we  do  not  find  to  have 
■been  the  case,  and  these  observations  are  not  now 
more  accurate  than  would  \te  the  earlier  ones  of 
any  scries  of  the  kind.  The  same  cImracterisUcs 
appear  to  have  been  those  of  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  practice  of  the  Hebrews.  We  ha^-e  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  they  had  attained,  either 
by  discovery  or  by  the  instraction  of  foreigners, 
0ven  in  individual  cases,  to  a  high  knowledge  of 
mathematics  or  accuracy  of  chronological  eomputa- 
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tion  at  any  period  of  their  history.  In  thcte  po^ 
ticulars  it  is  probable  that  they  were  always  fer 
below  the  Egyptians  and  the  Cha'dees.  But  them 
is  sufficient  evidence  that  they  were  not  ini^ntive 
obsen-ers  of  the  heavens  m  the  allusions  to  staif 
and  constellations  as  well-known  oltjects.  We  may 
therefore  expect,  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrews,  that 
wbere\'er  observation  could  take  the  pbce  of  com- 
putation it  wduld  be  employed,  and  that  its  ac- 
curacy would  not  be  of  more  than  a  moderate 
degree.  If,  for  instance,  a  new  moon  were  to  be 
obecn-ed  at  any  town,  it  would  be  known  within 
two  days  when  it  might  be  first  seen,  and  one  of 
the  dearest-sighted  men  of  the  place  would  ascend 
to  an  eminence  to  look  for  it.  This  would  be  done 
througliout  a  period  of  centuries  witiiout  any  dose 
a^'crage  for  computation  being  olitaiiied,  since  the 
obserrations  would  not  be  kept  on  reoonl.  So  also 
of  the  risuig  of  stars  and  of  the  times  of  the  equi- 
noxes. These  proliable  conduslons  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  obe^ution  and  its  degree  of  accuracy 
must  be  kept  in  Wew  in  examinhig  this  section. 

Before  noticing  the  divisions  of  time  we  muit 
speak  of  genealogies  and  generations. 

It  is  conunonly  supposed  that  the  geneak)giei 
given  in  tlie  Bible  are  mostly  continuous.  When, 
however,  we  come  to  examine  them  ck)8ely,.we  find 
that  many  are  broken  without  behig  hi  consequsDce 
ttchnicaUy  defective  as  Hebrew  geneafogies.  A 
modem  pedigree  thus  broken  wouM  be  defeotire, 
but  the  principle  of  these  genealogies  must  have 
been  different  A  notable  instance  is  that  of  tbs 
geneak)gy  of  our  Saviour  given  by  St.  Matthew. 
In  this  genealogy  Joram  is  immediately  foUowed  by 
Ozias,  as  if  his  son  —  Ahaziah,  Joash,  and  Amaciah 
bdng  omitted  (.Matt  i.  8).  That  this  is  not  an 
accidental  omission  of  a  copyist  is  eddent  fW>m  the 
spedficatkm  of  the  number  of  generations  from 
Abraham  to  David,  from  David  to  tlie  Ikbykmish 
Captivity,  and  frwa  the  Babylonish  Captivity  to 
Christ,  in  each  case  fourteen  generations.  I^b- 
ably  these  missing  names  were  purposely  left  out 
to  make  the  number  for  the  inten-al  equal  to  that 
of  the  other  intervals,  such  an  omission  being  ob- 
vious and  not  liable  to  cause  error.  In  Exra*s  gen- 
ealogy (I£zr.  vii.  1-5)  there  is  a  similar  omission, 
whicli  in  so  femous  a  line  can  scarcely  be  attributed 
to  the  cardessness  of  a  copyist.  There  are  also 
examples  of  a  man  being  called  the  son  of  a  remote 
ancestor  in  a  statement  of  a  genealogical  fbrm,  at 
the  following:  ''  Shebod  the  son  of  Gershon  [Ger^ 
shorn],  the  son  of  Moses'*  (1  Chr.  xx\-i.  24),  when 
a  contemporary  of  David  is  placed  in  tiie  same  r»- 
htion  to  Gersbom  the  son  of  Moses,  as  the  latter 
is  to  Moses  himsdt  That  theae  are  not  exceptional 
instances  is  evident  fVom  the  oocurrence  of  examples 
of  the  same  kind  in  historical  narratives.  Tlius 
Jehu  is  called  *'tiie  son  of  Nimshi  '*  (1  K.  xix.  16, 
2  K.  ix.  29;  2  Chr.  xxii.  7)  as  well  as  *'  the  son  of 
Jehoshaphat  the  son  of  Nimshi  '  (2  K.  ix.  2,  U) 
In  the  same  manner  Ijaban  is  called  **  the  son  olf 
Nahor  "  (Gen.  xxix.  5),  whereas  he  was  his  grand- 
son, being  the  son  of  Bethod  (xxviii.  2,  5,  oomp. 
xxii.  21-2']).  We  cannot,  therefore,  venture  to  |ise 
the  Hd>rew  genealogical  lists  to  compute  inter- 
vals of  time  except  where  we  can  prove  each  descent' 
to  be  immediate.  Rut  even  if  we  can  do  this  we 
have  stiD  to  be  sure  that  we  can  detemiine  the 
average  length  of  each  generation.  (/lUtoricai 
ChfenoUtyy.)  Ideler  remarks  that  Bloees,  like- 
Herodotus,  reckons  by  generations.  {ffrmBmtA^  L 
606.)    Certamly  in  the  Pentateuch  genefaUmt  art 
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eoDMeted  with  chronology  by  the  length  of  each  in 
»  Mries  being  indicated,  but  thii  is  not  the  manner 
of  Herodotus,  who  reckons  by  generatious,  assum> 
ing  ai)  a^'erage  of  three  to  a  century  (ii.  142). 
rben  is  no  use  of  a  generation  as  a  division  of 
time  in  the  Pentateuch,  unless,  with  some,  we  sup- 
pose that  "^^"^  in  Gen.  xv.  16  is  so  used.  Those, 
however,  who  hold  this  opinion  make  it  an  interval 
of  a  hundred  years,  since  it  would,  if  a  period  of 
time,  seem  to  be  the  fourth  part  of  the  400  years 
of  verse  13 :  most  probably,  howe\*er,  the  meaning 
is  that  some  of  the  fourth  generation  should  come 
forth  fivm  Kgj^t.    [Gknealooy;  Gkxkhation.] 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  divisions  of  Ume, 
comm^cing  with  tlie  least.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  ancient  Hebrews  had  any  such  di\ision 
■mailer  than  an  hour. 

Hour.  —  The  hour  is  supposed  to  be  mentioned 
in  Daniel  (iii.  6,  15,  iv.  16,  30,  A.  V.  19,  33,  v. 
6),  but  in  no  one  of  these  cases  is  a  definite  pe- 
riod of  time  clearly  hitended  by  H^^^  M«P?tr, 

KTipt^,  Chald.,  the  word  employed.  The  Egyp- 
tians divided  the  day  and  night  into  hours  like  our- 
selves fh)m  at  least  b.  c.  dr.  1200.  (See  Lepeius, 
Cknmoiogie  der  ACff,  i.  130.)  It  is  therefore  not 
improbable  that  the  Israelites  were  acquainted  with 
the  hour  from  an  early  period,  llie  *^  sun-dial  of 
Ahas,**  whatever  instrument,  fixed  or  movable,  it 
mfty  have  been,  implies  a  division  of  the  kind.  In 
the  N.  T.  we  find  the  same  system  as  the  modem, 
the  hours  being  reckoned  lh>m  the  beginning  of  the 
Jewish  night  and  day.     [HoursI] 

Day.  —  For  the  civil  day  of  24  hours  we  find 
in  one  place  (Dan.  viii.  14)  the  term  ^^^  ^T??? 
'*  evening-morning,'*  LXX.  yuxHtt-^pop  i'^^  hi  2 
Cor.  xi.  25  A.  V.  "  a  night  and  a  day  " ).  What- 
ever may  be  the  proper  meaning  of  this  Hebrew 
term,  it  cannot  be  doubted  here  to  signify  *'  nights 
and  days.''  The  common  word  for  day  as  distin- 
guished from  night  is  also  used  for  the  civil  day,  or 
die  both  day  and  night  are  mentioned  to  avoid 
vagoeneas,  as  in  the  case  of  Jonah's  **  three  days 
and  three  nights"  (Jon.  ii.  1,  A.  V.  i.  17;  comp. 
Matt  xH.  40).  The  ci>il  day  was  divided  into 
night  and  natural  day,  the  periods  of  darkness  and 
Hght  (Gen.  i.  5).  It  commenced  with  night,  which 
stands  first  in  the  special  term  given  above.     The 

night,  /[?y  and  therefore  the  civil  day,  is  generally 
hdd  to  have  begun  at  sunset.  Ideler,  however, 
while  admitting  that  this  point  of  time  was  that  of 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  day  among  all  other 
nations  known  to  us,  which  followed  a  lunar  reck- 
oning, objects  to  the  opinion  that  this  was  the  ease 
with  the  Jews.  He  argues  in  fiivor  of  the  begin- 
nhig  of  deep  night,  reasoning  that,  for  instance,  in 
the  ordaining  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  on  the 
10th  of  the  7th  month,  it  is  said  "in  the  ninth 
[day]  of  the  month  at  even,  from  even  unto  even, 
shall  ye  celebrate  (lit.  rest)  your  Sabbath  "  —  (Lev. 
zxiiL  82),  where,  if  the  civil  day  began  at  sunset, 
H  would  have  been  said  that  they  should  commence 
the  observance  on  the  evenuig  of  the  10th  day,  or 
merely  on  the  10th  day,  suppodng  the  word  even- 
ing, ^'y?,^  to  mean  the  later  part  of  our  afternoon. 
He  dtei,  as  probably  supporting  this  view,  the  ez- 
pnnion  Di?"??*^  !"?»  "between  the  two  even- 
1001  **  used  it  the  time  of  ofiering  the  passorer  and 
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the  daily  evening  sacrifice  (Ex.  xii.  6 ;  Num.  is  9^ 
xxviii.  4);  for  the  Pharisees,  whom  the  present 
Jews  follow,  took  it  to  be  (he  time  between  the  9tJi 
and  11th  hours  of  the  day,  or  our  3  and  5  P.  M., 
although  the  Samaritans  and  Karaites  supposed  it 
to  be  the  time  between  sunset  and  full  darkness, 

particularly  on  account    of   the   phrase    S^I33 

tt^>j»n,  «*when  the  sun  is  setting,"  used  in  % 
parallel  passage  (Deut.  xvL  6)  (see  Ifandimch,  i. 
482-484).  These  passages  aid  expressions  may, 
however,  be  not  unreasonably  held  to  support  the 
common  opinion  that  the  dvil  day  becan  at  sunset. 
The  term  "  between  the  two  evenings  '*  can  scarcdy 
be  supposed  to  have  originally  indicated  a  long  pe- 
riod :  a  special  short  period,  though  scarcely  a  point, 
the  time  of  sunset,  is  shown  to  correspond  to  it. 
This  is  a  natural  division  between  the  late  allemoon 
when  the  sun  is  low,  and  the  o'eniiig  when  bis 
light  has  not  whoDy  disappeared, — the  two  e\-eningB 
into  which  the  natural  evening  would  be  cut  by  the 
commencement  of  the  dvil  day  if  it  began  at  sun- 
set. There  is  no  <]ifficulty  in  the  command  that 
the  observance  of  so  solemn  a  day  as  that  of  atone- 
ment shouki  commence  a  little  before  the  true  be- 
ginning of  the  civU  day,  that  due  preparation  might 
be  made  for  the  sacrifices.  In  Judasa,  where  the 
duration  of  twilight  is  very  short  at  all  times, 
the  most  natural  diviuon  would  be  at  sunset.    The 

natural  day,  D^,  probably  was  hdd  to  commence 
at  sunrise,  morning-twilight  bdng  uicluded  in  the 
kst  watch  of  the  night,  according  to  the  old  as 
well  as  the  later  division ;  some,  howe^'er,  made  the 
morning-watch  part  of  the  day.  Four  natural  pe- 
riods, smaller  than  the  dvil  day,  are  mentioned. 

These  are  ^T;?)  evening,  and  *^i;3,  morning,  of 
which  there  is  frequent  mention,  and  the  less  usual 

D^.l"^?*  "t^«  two  lights,"  as  though  "doubk» 

light,"  noon,  and  nVVn  rV.*n,  or— n*r. 
"  half  the  night,"  midnight.  No  one  of  these  with 
a  people  not  given  to  astronomy  seems  to  indicate 
a  point  of  time,  but  all  to  designate  periods,  even- 
ing and  morning  bemg,  however,  much  longer  than 
noon  and  midnight.     The  night  was  divided  Into 

watches  (nhn!2tpS).  In  tiie  O.  T.  but  two  an 
expressly  mentioned,  and  we  have  to  infer  the  ex- 
istence of  a  third,  the  first  watch  of  the  night.« 
The  middle  watch  (nj^D  nnTn^fctfSP)  occurs 
in  Judg.  vii.  19,  where  the  connection  of  watches 
with  military  affiurs  is  evident  —  "  And  Gideon  and 
the  hundred  men  that  [were]  with  him  went  down 
unto  the  extremity  of  the  camp  at  the  beginning 
of  the  middle  watch;  [and]  they  had  but  set  the 

watchmen  D^^pteH;"  and  the  morning-watch 

(If^ian  rr%X^^)  is  mentioned  in  Ex.  xiv.  24 
and'l  Sam.  xi.  ll;  in  the  former  case  in  the  ao- 
count  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  Utter, 
in  that  of  Said's  surprise  of  the  Ammonites  when 
he  relieved  Jabesh-giW.  Some  Rabbuis  hoU  that 
there  were  four  ^s^tches  {Handbuck,  i.  486).  In 
the  N.  T.  four  night-watches  are  mentioned,  which 
were  probably  adopted  ih>m  the  Romans  as  a  mod- 
ification of  the  old  system.    All  four  occur  together 


a  In  Lam.  H.  19,  rXDT^^Vft}  tr^in  of  coorss  n. 
fers  to,  without  absolutely  de^gnating,  th«  first  wsteh 
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hi  Ifark  xiU.  35,  o^^  the  late  watch;  fitaov^itnoy^ 
■udni^t;  oKtKTopo^pia^  the  cock-crowing;  and 
r/M»t,  the  early  watch.  [Day,  Night,  Watches 
or  NioiiT.] 

Week  (V^y^,  a  hebdomad).  — The  Hebrew 
week  was  a  period  of  seven  days  ending  with  the 
Sabbath ;  therefore 'it  could  not  have  been  a  division 
of  the  month,  which  waa  lunar,  without  intercala^ 
tioQ.  Hut  there  was  no  such  intercaUtion.  since 
the  Sabbath  was  to  be  every  seventh  day,  its  name 
Is  used  for  week.a  and  weeks  are  counted  on  with- 
out any  additional  day  or  days.  The  mention  to- 
gether of  ^>abbaths  and  new  moons  proves  nothing 
but  that  the  two  obeervances  were  similar,  the  one 
ckiing  the  week,  the  other  commencing  the  month. 
The  week,  whether  a  period  of  se\ien  days,  or  a 
<taarter  of  the  month,  was  of  common  use  in  an- 
ciqnity.  The  Egyptians,  however,  were  without 
it,t>  dividing  their  month  of  thirty  days  into  decads 
as  did  the  Athenians.  The  Hebrew  week  there- 
fore cannot  ha\v  been  adopted  ftx>m  Kg}'pt;  proba 
bly  both  it  and  the  Sabbath  were  used  and  observed 
by  the  patriarchs.     [Wkkk  ;  Sabbath.] 

Month  (-»:i;,  n-ip,  D^^D;  IT'T-).  — The 
months  by  which  tbeUme  is  measureid  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  tlood  wouM  seem  to  be  of  30  days 
each,  probably  forming  a  year  of  360  dap,  for  the 
1st,  3d,  7th,  and  10th  months  are  mentioned  (Gen. 
viii.  13,  vii.  11,  viii.  14,  4,  5).  Ideler  contests 
this,  arguing'  that  as  the  water  first  began  to  sink 
after  150  days  (and  then  had  been  15  cubits  above 
an  hi^  mountains),  it  must  ha\-e  sunk  for  some 
days  ere  the  Ark  ooukl  have  rested  on  Ararat,  so 
that  the  second  date  must  be  more  than  150  days 
later  than  the  first  {llandbuch,  i.  60,  70,  478,  479). 
This  ai^mnent  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  **  liigh 
mountains,"'  and  upon  the  height  of  those  —  <*  the 
mountains  of  Ararat "  (viii.  4),  on  which  the  Ark 
rested,  questions  connected  with  that  of  the  miiver- 
nlity  of  the  tlood.  [Noah.]  On  the  other  hand 
it  must  be  urged  that  the  exact  correspondence  of 
the  interval  to  five  months  of  30  days  each,  and  the 
use  of  a  year  of  360  days,  a  fact  strangely  ignored 
by  Ideler,  in  prophetic  passages  of  both  Testaments, 
are  of  no  slight  weight.  That  the  months  ftom 
the  giving  of  the  Iaw  until  the  time  of  the  Second 
Temple,  when  we  have  certain  knowledge  of  their 
charscter,  were  always  lunar,  appears  from  the  com- 
mand to  keep  new-moons,  and  from  the  unlike- 
lihood of  a  change  in  the  calendar.  These  lunar 
mooths  have  be^  supposed  to  have  been  always 
altenutely  of  2J  and  30  days.  Their  average 
length  would  of  course  be  a  lunation,  or  a  little 
(44^)  abofe  2J|  days,  and  therefore  they  would  in 
general  be  alternately  of  23  and  30  days,  but  it  is 
possible  that  occasionally  months  might  occur  of 
88  and  31  days,  if,  as  is  highly  probable,  the  oom- 
menooneut  of  each  was  strictly  determined  by  ob- 
tenration :  that  observation  was  empbyed  for  this 
purpose  is  distuictly  affirmed  in  the  Babytonian 
Tafanod  of  the  praetiee  of  the  Ume  at  whksh  it  was 
written,  when,  however,  a  month  was  not  alk)wed 
to  be  len  than  23,  or  more  than  30  days  in  length. 

The  first  day  of  the  month  is  called  tPin,  »« new 
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r  eorrects  Gesenlos  (OutdwUrt.  s.  v.  HSQ?) 
iug  that  the  usual  meaning,  '<  sabbath,^' Is 
mOMbciory  In  Lav.  zxiiL  15.  In  the  Tfu$.  (s.  t  ), 
KSdlyH',  poasibljr  oo  the  authority  of  Qesenius,  admits 
%at  the  sIgBlflicatioa  Is  perhaps  «  wesk."     Idaler's 


moon;**  LXX.  vto/tifWo,  from  the  root  Q^TTT, 
"  it  was  new  '*  (as  to  the  primary  sense  o!'  whid^ 
see  Month) ;  and  in  speakini;  of  the  first  day  of  the 
month  this  word  was  soriietimes  used  with  the  ad« 
dition  of  a  number  for  the  whole  expression,  "  In 

such  a  month  on  the  first  day,**  as    tT^n^ 

n-rt    LV2 '•tt'^y^rr.      "On  the 

third  new  moon on  that  day,'*  badly  ren- 
dered by  the  LXX.  ToO  3i  fii^yhs  rod  rplrou  .  .  • 
rp  fi/idpc^  raurp  (Kx.  xix.  1);  hence  the  word 
came  to  signify  month,  though  then  it  was  some- 
times qualified  as  D**D^  tTl^^*  1*he  new  uKxm 
was  kept  as  a  sacred  festival.'  [Festiyai^.]  In 
the  Pentateuch,  and  Josh.,  Judg.,  and  Kuth,  we 
find  but  one  month  mentioned  by  a  special  name, 
the  rest  being  called  according  to  ihmr  order.  The 
month  with  a  special  name  is  the  first,  which  it 

called  n'»3Wn  win  (LXX.  fi^p  r&v  r4mw\ 
•♦  the  month  of  ears  of  com,**  or  "  Abib,"  that  ia, 
the  month  in  which  the  ears  of  com  became  fidl  or 
ripe,  and  on  the  16th  day  of  which,  the  second, 
day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  ripe  ears, 

2^2^  were  to  be  ufiered  (Lev.  ii.  14;  oomp.  Txiii. 
10,  1 1, 14).  This  undoubted  derivation  shows  how 
monstrous  is  the  idea  that  Abib  comes  ttom  the 
Egyptian  EpiphL    In  1  K.  three  other  names  of 

months  occur,  Zif;  IT,  or  VT,  the  second,  Ethanlm, 

D^3^^^?,  the  seventh,  and  Bui,  ^^2,  the  eighth. 
These  names  appear,  like  that  of  Abib,  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  phenomena  of  a  tropical  year.  No 
other  names  are  found  in  any  book  prior  to  the 
Captivity,  but  in  the  books  written  after  the  return, 
the  latar  nomenclature  still  in  use  appears,  lliis 
is  evidently  of  Babytonian  origin,  as  the  Jews  them- 
selves affirm.     [Months.] 

Year  (nj^),  — It  has  been  supposed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dates  ui  the  narrative  of  the  Flood,  as 
afaeady  mentioned,  that  in  Noah*s  Ube  there  was 
a  year  of  360  days.  These  dates  might  indeed  be 
explained  in  aocwdanoe  with  a  year  of  365  days. 
The  evidence  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures  is,  however, 
conclusive  as  to  the  knowledge  of  a  year  of  the  for- 
mer length.  The  time^times  and  an  half  of  Dan. 
(vii.  25,  xii.  7),  where  time  means  year  (see  xi.  13), 
cannot  be  doubted  to  be  equivalent  expressions  to 
the  42  months  and  1260  days  of  Rev.  (xi.  2,  3,  xiL 
6)  for  360X3^  =  1260;  and  30X42  =  1260. 
We  have  also  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers  that 
such  a  year  was  known  to  some  nations,  so  that  It 
is  almost  certain  that  the  year  of  Noah  was  of  this 
length.  The  characteristics  of  the  year  instituted 
at  the  Exodus  can  be  cleariy  determined,  though 
we  cannot  absolutely  fix  those  of  any  single  year. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  essentidly  trop- 
ical, since  certain  obeervances  connected  with  the 
produce  of  the  land  were  fixed  to  parUcukr  days. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  the  months  were  lunar,  each 
commencing  with  a  new  moon.  It  would  appear 
therefore  thai  there  must  have  been  some  mode  of 
adjustment     To  asoertahi  what  this  was,  it  b  no- 


argument  seems  however  unanswerable  (Htmdbmek,  i 
481,  note  1). 

b  The  passage  of  Dkm  OmbIus  (nzvIL  19),  in  Itself 
ambtgoons.  Is  of  no  value  against  the  strong  negatlvi 
evidence  of  the  moauments.  (See  Lepslus,  CSknoiMto 
giederj^.l  131-183.) 
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oevoiy  first  to  decide  when  the  year  commenced. 
Ou  the  IGth  day  of  the  month  Abih,  as  akendy 
asentioued,  ripe  eara  of  com  were  to  be  offered  aa 
fint-fruits  of  the  harvest  (l^ev.  ii.  U,  xxiii.  10, 11). 
The  reaping  of  the  barley  commenced  tlie  hanest 
(2  ^Mm.  xxi.  0),  tlie  wlieat  following  (Huth  ii.  23). 
joeephua  expreoly  says  that  the  oflbring  was  of 
barley  (Aitt.  iii.  10,  §  5).  It  is  therefore  necessary 
io  find  when  the  baaiey  l)ecome!t  ripe  hi  Palestine. 
According  to  the  observation  of  travellers  the  bar- 
ley is  ripe,  ui  the  wannest  part«  of  the  country,  ui 
the  first  days  of  April.  Tlie  barley-hanest  there- 
lore  commences  about  half  a  mouth  after  the  ver- 
nal equhiox,  so  that  tlie  year  would  begin  at  about 
tlrnt  tropical  point  were  it  not  divided  into  lunar 
months.  We  may  conclude  that  the  nearest  new 
moon  abqnt  or  after  tlie  equinox,  but  not  much  be- 
fi>re,  was  chosen  as  the  commencement  of  the  year. 
Ideler,  whom  we  ha\'e  thus  far  followed,  as  to  this 
ytoTf  concludes  that  the  fight  new  moon  was 
ehoeen  through  obsen-ation  of  the  forwardness  of 
Uie  barley-crops  hi  the  wanner  districts  of  the 
iDowitry  {//audbuckf  i.  490).  There  is,  however, 
this  dilBculty,  that  the  different  times  of  barley- 
hanest  in  ^mrious  ports  would  have  been  liable  to 
tauae  conftision.  It  aeems,  therefore,  not  unlikely 
that  the  Hebrews  adopted  the  surer  means  of  deter- 
mining their  new  year's  day  by  observations  of  heli- 
acal risiuga  or  aimihir  atellar  phenomena  known 
Io  mark  the  right  time  before  the  barley-harvest. 
Certainly  the  ancient  KgypUans  and  the  Arabs 
;Biade  use  of  auoh  means.  'l*he  method  of  interca- 
lation can  only  have  been  that  which  obtained  after 
the  Captivity  —  the  addition  of  a  thirteenth  mouth, 
wbaiet'er  the  twelfth  ended  too  king  before  the 
equinox  for  the  first-fruits  of  the  han^est  to  be 
offered  in  the  middle  of  the  month  following,  and 
the  siniihr  offerings  at  the  times  appointed.  This 
method  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  permission 

rnted  to  postpone  the  celebration  of  the  Paasover, 
the  case  of  any  one  who  was  either  legally  un- 
clean or  journeying  at  a  distance,  for  a  whole  month 
to  the  Uth  day  of  the  aecond  month  (Num.  ix.  9- 
13).  of  which  permission  we  find  Hezekiah  to  have 
availed  himself  for  both  the  reasons  allowed,  because 
the  priests  were  not  sufficiently  sanctified,  and  the 
people  wen;  not  collected  (2  Chr.  xxx.  1-3,  15). 
Hie  Liter  Jews  had  two  beginnings  to  the  year,  or, 
as  it  is  commonly  but  somewhat  hiaccurately  said, 
two  yean.  At  the  time  of  the  Second  1'emple  (aa 
Ideler  admita)  these  two  beginnings  obtained,  the 
aeventh  month  of  the  civil  reckoning  being  Abib, 
the  first  of  the  sacred.  Hence  it  has  been  held 
that  the  histitntion  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  was 
merely  a  change  of  commencement,  ar.d  not  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  year;  and  also  that  from  this 
time  there  were  the  two  beginnings,  llie  former 
opinion  is  at  present  purely  hypothetical,  and  has 
been  too  much  mixed  up  with  the  hitter,  for  which. 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  some  oidenoe.  The 
strongest  point  in  this  evidence,  although  strangely 
«nnotioed  by  Ideler  aa  such,  is  the  circumstance 
that  the  sabbatical  and  jubilee  years  commenced  in 
the  seventh  month,  and  doubtless  on  its  ffa^  day. 
Thai  the  jubilee  year  commenced  in  this  month  is 
distinctly  stated,  since  its  solenm  prodamatton  was 
On  the  10th  day  of  the  so-enth  months  the  Day  of 
Atonement  (Iiev.,xxv.  9,  10);  and  as  this  year  im- 
mediately followed  a  sabbatical  year,  the  hitter 
mml  have  commenced  in  the  same  manner.  As 
however  these  were  whole  years,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  they  beg%n  on  the  first  day  of  the 
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month,  the  Day  of  Atonement  standin;^  in  tht 
same  rektion  to  their  beginning,  and  perhaps  to 
the  civil  lieginning  of  the  year,  as  did  the  rasaover 
to  the  aacred  beginning.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
this  wouM  be  the  most  convenient,  if  not  the  neces- 
sary, commencement  of  single  years  of  total  cessa- 
tion from  the  bbors  of  the  field,  unce  each  year  m 
commencing  would  comprise  the  whole  round  of 
theae  occupations  in  a  regubu*  order  fixmi  seed-tima 
to  harvest,  and  from  harvest  to  vintage  and  gather- 
ing of  fruit.  This  is  indeed  pkdn  from  the  injunc- 
tion as  to  both  Sabbatical  and  Jubilee  yean  apaii 
from  the  mentkm  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  unless 
we  suppose,  and  this  would  be  >-ery  unwairantabla, 
that  tJie  iigunctbn  follows  tlie  order  of  the  seasons 
of  agriculture,  but  that  the  obsen-ance  did  not.  It 
might  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  the  aeventh  month 
was  chosen,  as  itself  of  a  kind  of  sabbatical  charac- 
ter: but  this  does  not  exphun  the  &ct  that  Sabbat- 
ical and  Jubilee  yean  were  natural  ycarSf  nor  v-ould 
the  aeventh  of  twelve  months  be  analogous  to  every 
seventh  year.  We  can  therefore  come  to  no  other 
conclusion  but  that  for  the  purposes  of  agricuHun 
the  year  was  held  to  begin  with  the  seventh  month, 
while  the  months  were  still  reckoned  from  the 
«cred  commencement  in  Abib.  There  are  two 
expressions  used  with  respect  to  the  time  of  the 
celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Ingathering  on  the  15th 
day  of  the  seventh  month,  one  of  which  leads  to  tbo 
condoNon  at  which  we  lia\-e  just  arrived,  while  tbo 
other  is  in  accordance  with  it.     The  first  of  ( ' 


speaks  of  this  feast  as  ^^^J^  *^'^T.^i  "In  tha 
going  out"  or  end  "of  the  year'*  (Ex.*  xxiii.  16), 
and  the  second,  as  T^yj^^  H^'^rn,  *»[at]  tlA 
change  of  the  year**  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22)',  a  vague  ex- 
pression, as  far  as  we  can  understand  it,  but  one 
ftilly  consistent  with  the  idea  of  the  turning-point 

of  a  natural  year.  By  the  term  Htlpn  tbo 
Rabbins  denote  the  commencement  of  each  of  tbo 
four  seasons  into  which  their  year  is  divided  {Ifand- 
buck,  i.  550,  551).  Evidence  corroborati^-e  of  our 
eonclusion  is  also  afibrded  by  the  aimihir  distinctivo 
character  of  the  fint  and  seventh  mgnths  in  the 
calendar  with  respect  to  tlieir  obaer\-anccs.  The 
one  was  distinguished  by  the  Feast  of  Unleavened 
Bread  ftxnn  the  15th  to  the  2l8t  inchisix^;  the 
other  by  that  of  Tabernacles,  from  the  15th  to  tho 
22d.  There  is  besides  this  some  evidence  In  tbo 
special  sanctification,  above  that  of  the  ordinary 
new  moon,  of  the  first  day  of  the  se\'enth  month, 
which  in  the  bk)whig  of  trmnpets  bean  a  resem- 
bhmce  to  the  celebntion  of  the  commencement  of 
the  jubilee  year  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  On 
these  grounds  we  hold  that  there  were  two  begin- 
nings to  the  year  from  tho  time  of  the  Exodus. 
[Ykar.] 

Seatons.  —  The  ancient  Hebrews  do  not  appear 
to  haire  divided  their  year  Into  fixed  seasons.     Wo 

find  mention  of  the  natural  aeasons,  V  ?l^i  ^  son^ 

mer,"  and  H'jh    "winter,"  which  are  used  for 

the  whole  year  in  the  expression  ^^^}  V15  (P»- 
Ixxiv.  17;  Zech.  xiv.  8;  and  perhaps  Gen.  viU.  22). 
The  former  of  these  property  means  the  time  of 
cutting  ftnits,  and  the  hitter,  that  of  gathering 
fVuits;  the  one  referring  to  the  early  fruit  season, 
the  other  to  the.  late  one.  Their  true  significatiooi 
are  therefore  rather  summer  and  autumn  than  sum- 
mer and  winter.     Hiere  can  be  no  doubt,  howe?er| 
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filiat  Uiej  came  to  Bignify  the  two  grand  divuions 
of  the  year,  both  from  their  use  together  as  the  two 
leasons,  and  from  the  mftntiou  of  *'the  winter 

bouse,**  ^DnnTI*^?,  and  *«  the  summer  house,'* 

V^jjr  n^a  (Am.  m.  15).  The  latter  evidence 
is  the  stronger,  since  the  winter  is  the  time  in 
Palestine  when  a  paboe  or  house  of  different  con- 
struction would  be  needed  to  the  light  summer 
pavilion,  and  in  the  only  passage  besides  that  re- 
ferred to  in  which  the  winter-house  is  mentioned, 
we  read  that  Jehoiakhn  **  sat  in  the  winter-house 
in  the  ninth  month : "  that  is,  almost  at  mid- winter : 
"and  [there  was  a  fire]  on  the  hearth  burning 
before  him  **  (Jer.  xxzvi.  22).  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  'ni^n,  when  used  without  reference  to 
the  year,  as  in  Job  xxic  4,  has  its  original  significa- 
tion. The  phrase  Chj  np,  (»cok]  and  heat,**  in 
Gen.  viiL  22,  b  still  more  general,  and  cannot  be 
held  to  indicate  more  than  the  great  alternations 
of  temperature,  which,  like  those  of  day  and  night, 
were  promised  not  to  cease.  (Comp.  Ideler,  Iland- 
buch^  i.  p.  494).  There  are  two  agricultural  seasons 
of  a  more  special  character  than  the  preceding  m 

their  ordinary  use.    These  are  37  ^T,  u  seed-time,** 

and  'n'^VP,  "harvest**  Ideler  (Joe  cU.)  makes 
these  equal  to  the  foregoing  seasons  when  similarly 
used  together;  but  he  has  not  proved  this,  and  the 
passage  he  quotes  (Gen.  L  c.)  cannot  be  held  to 
aflbrd  any  evidence  of  the  kind,  until  some  other 
two  terms  ui  it  are  proved  to  be  strictly  corres- 
pondent    [SKA80288.] 

FtgUmU  and  holy  (k^yt,  —  Besides  the  sabbaths 
and  new  moons,  tho:e  were  four  great  festivals  and 
a  &st  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  year,  the  Feast  of  the 
Passover,  that  of  Weeks,  that  of  Trumpets,  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.     The 

Feast  of  the  Passover,  HD^,  was  properly  only 
the  tune  of  the  sacrifice  and  eating  o(  the  paschal 
Iamb,  tjiai  is,  the  evening,  C^^*17n  Y^,  "  be- 
tween the  two  evenings  **  (Lev.  xxiii.  5)  —  a  phrase 
previously  considered — of  the  14th  day  of  the  first 
month,  and  the  night  following, — the  Feast  of 

Unleavened  Bread  H'^^l^n  DH,  commencing  on 
the  mondng  of  the  15th  day  of  the  month,  and 
lastmg  seven  days  until  the  Slst  inclusive.  The 
15th  and  21st  days  of  the  month  were  sabbaths, 
that  is,  holy  days.     [Passovbr.]     The  Feast  of 

Weeks,  rVVTV  ^7,  or  Pentecost,  was  kept  at 
the  close  of  seven  weeks,  counted  fbom  the  day  in- 
clusive foUowing  the  16th  of  the  1st  month.  Hence 
its  name  means  the  feast  of  seven  weeks,  as  indeed 
it  is  called  in  Tob.  {kyla  iirrh  ifiiofidi^tr.  U.  1). 
As  the  ears  of  barley  as  first-firuits  of  the  harvest 
were  offered  on  the  16th  day  of  the  1st  month,  so 
on  this  day  thanksgiving  was  paid  for  the  blessing 
of  the  harvest,  and  first-fruits  of  wheat  offered  as 

weU  as  of  fruits:  hence  the  names  "^"^Vl^n  ^i 

Feast  of  Harvest,  and  D>7D2in  DV,  Day  of 

Fint-fruiti. -- The    Feast   of    Trumpeli,     DV 

l^nnn   (lit  of  the  sound  of  the  trumpet),  also 

laUed  T^ysn!^  ^S-tDT  1\*^9?^»  "  »  great  tah- 
lath  of  celebration  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,** 
«BS  the  1st  day  of  the  Tth  month,  the  civil  com- 
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menceroent  of  the  year.  The  Day  of  Atonement 
nnSSn  C'V,  was  the  lOth  day  of  the  rth 

month.  It  was  a  sabbath,  that  is  a  holy  day,  and 
also  a  fest,  the  only  one  in  the  Hebrew  ^-ear  befort 
the  Babylonish  Captivity.  Uix>n  tills  day  tlie  high- 
priest  made  an  offbruig  of  atonement  for  the  nation. 
This  annual  solemn  rite  seems  more  appropriate  to 
the  commencement  than  to  the  middle  of  the  yeari 
and  the  time  of  its  celebration  thus  aflbnls  miob 
evidence  in  fiivor  of  the  theory  of  a  double  begin- 
ning. —  llie  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  H'^XDn  :)n, 

was  kept  in  the  7th  month,  from  the  15th  to  the 
22d  days  inclusive.  Its  chief  days  were  the  first 
and  hst,  wliich  were  sabbaths.  Its  name  was  taken 
finom  the  people  dwelling  in  tabernacles,  to  com- 
memorate the  Exodus.     It  was  otherwise  called 

Pl^P^n  an,  »*  the  Feast  of  Gathering,"  because  i» 
was  also  instituted  as  a  time  of  thanki^nng  for 
the  end  of  the  gathering  of  fruit  and  of  the  vintages 
The  small  number  and  simplicity  of  these  primitive 
Hebrew  festivals  and  holy  days  is  especially  worthy 
of  note.  It  is  also  observable  that  they  are  not  of 
an  astronomical  character;  and  that  when  they  ari 
oonneoted  with  nature,  it  is  as  directing  the  grat^ 
tude  of  the  people  to  Him  who,  in  giving  good 
things,  leaves  not  Himself  without  witness.  I^ 
later  tunes  many  holy  days  were  added.  Of  the« 
the  most  worthy  of  remark  are  the  Feast  of  PnriB|| 
or  "  Lots,**  commemorating  the  deliverance  of  tbt 
Jews  fipom  Haman's  pbt,  &  Feast  of  the  Dedic^ 
tion,  recording  the  cleansing  and  re-dedication  o| 
the  Temple  by  Judas  Maccabseus,  and  fests  on  tht 
anniversaries  of  great  national  misfortunes  con- 
nected with  the  Babyfonlsh  Gaptivity.  lliese  lail 
were  doubtless  instituted  during  that  period  (comf^ 
Zeeh.  vii.  1-6).    [Festivals,  Ac.] 

Sabdatical  and  Jubilee  Years.  —  The  sabbatic^ 

year,  Hs^Dlf^n  njlT,  "  the  fiOtow  year  "  or  pot- 

sibly  "  year  of  remission,**  or  n^QC7  alone,  als^ 
called  a  "sabbath,**  and  a  "great  rabbath,**  waf 
an  institution  of  strictly  the  same  character  as  thft 
sabbath,  —  ayear  of  rest,  like  the  day  of  rest  ^ 
has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed  that  as  the  day 
has  a  side  of  physical  necessity  with  i^erence  tj 
man,  so  the  year  has  a  side  of  physical  necessitj 
with  reference  to  the  earth.  Every  seventh  yeat 
appears  to  be  a  very  suitable  time  for  the  recui^- 
rence  of  a  fiiUow  year,  on  agricultural  ground^ 
Besides  the  rest  from  the  lal^rs  of  the  field  anq 
vineyard,  there  was  in  this  year  to  be  remissioiL 
temporary  or  absolute,  of  debts  and  obligationf 
among  the  people.  The  sabbatical  year  must  have 
commenced  at  the  civil  beginning  of  the  year,  witl^ 
the  7th  month,  as  we  have  ahueady  shown.  Althougl^ 
doubtless  held  to  commence  with  the  Ist  of  wi 
month,  its  beginning  appears  to  have  been  k^t  a) 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Dent  xxxi.  10),  whil^ 
that  of  the  jubilee  year  was  kept  on  the  Day  o^ 
Atonement  This  institution  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  neglected.  This  was  prophesied  by  Moee^, 
who  speaks  of  the  desolation  of  the  land  as  ai^ 
ei^joying  the  sabbaths  which  had  not  been  kep| 
(Lev.  xxvi.  34,  35,  43).  The  seventy  years*  ca|^ 
tivity  is  also  spoken  of  in  2  Chr*  (zzxvi.  21)  as  an 
ei^oying  sabbath;  but  this  may  be  on  account  o| 
the  number  bemg  sabbatical,  as  ten  times  seveo, 
which  indeed  seems  to  be  indicated  in  the  passagfw 
After  the  lapse  of  seven  sabbatical  periods,  or  forty 
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aiDe  jean,  a  jear  of  jubilee  was  to  be  kept,  imm^ 
diateljr  foUnwing  the  last  sabbatical  jear.   This  was 

eaUed  VaVn  njtT,  »*  the  year  of  the  tnunpet, 

or  y^y  abne,  the  latter  word  meaning  either  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  or  the  instrument  itsdf,  be- 
cause the  commencement  of  the  year  was  annouuced 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement  by  sound  of  trumpet.  It 
was  similar  to  the  sabbatical  year  in  its  character, 
although  doubtless  yet  more  important  In  the 
)ubilee  year  debts  were  to  be  remitted,  and  lands 
were  to  be  restored  to  their  fonner  owners.  It  is 
obvious  from  the  words  of  the  kw  (Ler.  zxv.  8-11) 
that  this  year  followed  every  seventh  sabbatical 
year,  so  that  the  opinion  that  it  was  always  identi- 
cal with  a  sabbatical  year  is  untenable.  There  is  a 
Aurther  question  as  to  the  length  of  each  jubilee 
period,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  some  holding  that 
it  had  a  duration  of  50,  but  others  of  49  years. 
The  latter  opinion  does  not  depend  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  seventh  sabbatical  year  was  the 
lubiko,  since  the  jubilee  might  be  the  first  year  of 
the  next  seven  years  after.  That  such  was  the  case 
is  rendered  most  probable  by  the  analogy  of  the 
weekly  sabbath,  and  the  custom  of  the  Jews  in  the 
first  and  second  centuries  b.  c.  ;  although  it  must 
be  noted  that,  according  to  Maimonides,  the  jubilee 
period  was  of  50  yean,  the  51st  year  commencing 
a  new  period,  and  that  the  same  writer  mentions 
that  the  Jews  had  a  tradition  that  after  the  destruc 
tion  of  the  first  Temple  only  sabbatical  years,  and 
no  jubilee  yean,  were  observed.  (Idefer,  Handbnchy 
I.  pp.  503,  504.)  The  testimony  of  Josephus  does 
not  seem  to  us  at  all  conclusive,  although  Idder 
{L  c.)  holds  it  to  be  so;  for  the  expression  ravra. 
wttrrfiKoyra  fi4y  itmy  frji  ri  wdrra  {Ant,  iii.  12, 
$  3)  cannot  be  held  to  prove  absolutely  that  the 
jubilee  year  was  not  the  fint  year  of  a  sabbatical 
period  instead  of  standing  between  two  such  periods. 
It  is  important  to  ascertoin  when  the  first  sabbati- 
cal year  ought  to  have  been  kept;  whether  the  sab- 
batical* and  jubilee  periods  seem  to  have  beeh  con- 
tinuous; what  positi^-e  record  there  is  of  any  sab- 
batical or  jubilee  yean  having  been  kept;  and  what 
indications  there  are  of  a  rwkoning  by  such  yean 
of  either  kind.  1.  It  can  scarcely  be  contested  that 
the  first  sabbatical  year  to  be  kept  after  the  Israelites 
had  entered  Canaan  would  be  about  the  fourteenth. 
(Jennings,  Jewish  AntiquUies^  bk.  iii.  cap.  9 :  and 
infr.  ffislorical  Chronoloyy.)  It  is  possible  that  it 
might  have  been  somewhat  earlier  or  later;  but  the 
narrative  will  not  admit  of  much  latitude.  2.  It  is 
clear  that  any  sabbatical  and  jubilee  yean  kept 
from  the  time  of  Joshua  until  the  destruction  <^ 
the  fint  Temple,  wouki  have  been  reckoned  from 
the  firrt  one,  but  it  may  be  questioned  if  any  kept 
after  the  return  would  be  counted  in  the  same 
manner:  from  the  nature  of  the  institutions,  it  is 
rather  to  be  supposed  that  the  reckoning,  in  the 
second  case,  would  be  from  the  first  cultivation  of 
the  country  after  its  re-occupation.  The  recorded 
sabbatical  yean  do  not  enable  us  to  test  this  sup- 
position, because  we  do  not  know  exactly  the  year 
of  return,  or  that  of  the  fint  cultivation  of  the 
country,  llie  recorded  dates  of  sabbatical  yean 
would  make  that  next  after  the  return  to  commence 
in  B  c  528,  and  be  current  in  n.  c.  527,  which 
trouM  make  the  fint  year  of  the  period  b.  c.  534-3, 
which  would  not  improbably  be  the  first  year  of 
loltivation:  but  in  the  case  of  so  short  a  period 
hb  cannot  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  much  weight 
*.  Tltere  u  no  positive  record  <»f  any  jubilee  year 
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having  been  kept  at  any  time.  The  dates  U  thi«9 
sabbatical  yean  have,  howe\er,lieeiipresen-ed.  Thcw 
were  current  b.  c.  163, 135,  and  137,  and  thereforo 
commenced  in  each  case  about  three  months  earlier 
than  the  beginning  of  these  Julian  years.  (Joseph. 
Anl,  xU.  9,  §  5;  xiii.  8,  §  I;  xiv.  1«,  §  2:  xv  1, 
§  2;  A  J.  i.  2,  §  4;  and  1  Mace.  >i.  49,  53.)  4. 
There  are  some  chronological  indications  in  the 
O.  T.  that  may  not  unreasonably  be  supposed  to 
be  connected  with  the  sabbatical  system.  The 
prophet  Ecekiel  dates  his  fint  prophecy  of  those  in 
the  book  ('in  the  thirtieth  year,*'  ^.,  '(which 
[was]  the  fifth  year  of  king  Jehoiachin's  captivity** 
(i.  2);  thus  apparently  dating  in  the  fonner  case 
firom  a  better  known  era  than  that  of  Jehoiachin's 
captivity,  which  be  empfeys  in  kter  places,  with- 
out, however,  in  general  again  describing  it  This 
date  of  the  SOth  year  has  been  \rariously  explained: 
some,  with  Ussher,  suppose  that  the  en  is  the  18th 
year  of  Josiah,  when  the  book  of  the  Law  was 
found,  an4  a  great  passover  celebrated.  (See  Hi&ver- 
nick,  CommtfUar  aber  Ezech.  pp.  12, 13).  This  year 
of  Josiah  would  certainly  be  the  first  of  the  reckon- 
ing, and  might  be  used  as  a  kind  of  reformation- 
era,  not  unlike  the  era  of  Simon  the  Maccabee. 
[Era$,]  Othen  suppose  that  fh^  thirtieth  year  of 
the  prophet's  life  is  meant;  but  this  seems  very 
unlikely.  Othen  again,  including  Scaliger  (/)a 
EmendatUme  Temporum,  pp.  79,  218,  ed.  1583) 
and  Rosenmiiller  (SchoL  ad  he.),  hoU  that  the 
date  is  ftt>m  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
NabopoUssar.  There  is  no  record  of  an  era  of 
NabopoUssar;  that  king  had  been  dead  some  yean; 
and  we  have  no  instance  in  the  O.  T.  of  the  use  of 
a  foreign  era.  The  evidence  therefore  is  in  favor 
of  Josiah's  18th  year.  There  seems  to  be  another 
reference  to  this  date  in  the  same  book,  where  the 
tune  of  the  iniquity  of  Judah  is  said  to  be  40  yean, 
for  the  final  captivity  of  Judah  (Jer.  Iii.  80)  waa 
in  the  40th  year  of  this  reckoning.  In  the  same 
place  the  time  of  the  iniquity  of  lend  is  said  to  be 
390  years,  which  sum,  added  to  the  date  of  the 
captivity  of  this  part  of  the  nation  in  the  A.  Y. 
B.  c.  721,  goes  back  to  b.  c.  1111  (Ex.  iv.  5,  6). 
This  result  leads  to  the  indication  of  pcjesible  jubilee 
dates,  for  the  interval  between  b.  c.  1111  and  b.  c. 
623-2  is  488-9  yean,  within  two  jtan  of  ten 
jubilee  periods;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  seventy  weeks  of  the  prophet  Daniel  seem  to 
indicate  the  use  <^  such  a  great  cyck.  In  the 
latter  case,  however,  as  in  that  of  the  se>-enty  yean* 
captivity,  it  b  probable  that  the  year  of  360  days 
is  used,  so  that  the  agreement  is  not  absolute. 
( Year.)  It  remains  to  be  asked  whether  the  ac- 
counts of  Josiah's  reformation  present  any  indica- 
tions of  cekfbntions  connected  with  the  sabbatical 
system.  The  finding  of  the  book  of  the  Law  might 
seem  to  point  to  its  beuig  specially  required  for 
some  public  service.  Such  a  service  was  the  great 
reading  of  the  Ijkw  to  the  whole  congregation  at 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  every  sabbatical  y«ai 
(Deut  xxxi.  10-13).  The  finding  of  the  book  was 
certainly  foUowed  by  a  public  reading,  apparentiy 
in  the  first  month,  by  the  king  to  the  whole  people 
of  Judah  and  Jerunlem,  and  afterwards  a  solemn 
passover  was  kq>t  Of  the  hitter  eelebntion  is  it 
said  in  Kings,  "  Surely  there  was  not  hoklen  such 
a  passover  from  the  days  of  the  Judges  that  judged 
Israel,  nor  m  all  the  days  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  nor 
of  the  kbgs  of  Judah  '*  (2  K.  xxiil.  22);  and,  in 
Chronicles,  "There  was  no  passover  like  to  that 
kept  in  Israel  from  the  days  of  Samuel  the  prophet; 
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r  did  an  the  kings  of  brael  keep  raeh  a  pa8»- 
•ver  as  Josiah  kept"  (2  Chr.  xzxv.  18).  The  men- 
tion of  Samuel  is  remarkable,  since  in  his  time  the 
earlier  supposed  date  Ms.  It  maj  be  objected  that 
the  passover  is  nowhere  connected  with  the  sab- 
batical reckoning,  but  these  passorers  can  scarcdj 
have  been  greater  in  sacrifices  than  at  least  one  in 
Sobmon^s  reign,  nor  is  it  likely  that  thej  are  men- 
tioned as  characterused  bj  graater  zeal  than  anj 
others  whatever;  so  that  we  are  almost  driven  to 
the  idea  of  some  rebtion  to  chronok)gy.  This  re- 
sult would  place  the  Exodus  in  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  b.  c,  a  time  for  which  we  believe 
there  is  a  preponderance  of  evidence-  (HUtorical 
Chromohgif),     [Sabbatical  Year;  Jubilee.] 

Era*.  —  There  are  indications  of  several  histor- 
ical eras  having  been  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
but  our  information  is  so  scanty  that  we  are  gen- 
erally unable  to  come  to  positive  conclusions.  Some 
of  these  possible  eras  may  be  no  more  than  dates 
employed  by  writers,  and  not  national  eras ;  others, 
however,  can  scarcely  have  been  used  in  this  spe- 
cial or  individual  manner  fW>m  their  •referring  to 
events  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  whole 
people. 

1.  The  Efodus  is  used  as  an  era  hi  1  K.  vi.  1, 
in  giving  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Sok>inon*s 
Temple.  This  is  the  only  positive  instance  of  the 
occurrence  of  this  era,  for  we  cannot  agree  with 
Ideler  that  it  is  certainly  empbyed  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. He  refers  to  Ex.  xix.  1,  and  Num.  xxziii. 
38  {ffcmdbuchf  L  507).  Here,  as  eL<«ewhere  in  the 
same  part  of  the  Bible,  the  beginning  of  the  Exo- 
dus-year— not,  of  course,  the  actual  date  of  the 
Exodus  {Regnid  yean,  Ac.)  a  used  as  the  point 
wfaeooe  time  is  counted;  but  during  the  interval 
of  which  it  formed  the  natural  commencement  it 
eannot  be  shown  to  be  an  era,  though  it  may  have 
been,  any  more  than  the  beginning  of  a  sovereign's 
reign  is  one. 

2.  The  foundation  of  Solomon's  temple  is  con- 
jectured by  Idder  to  have  been  an  era.  The  pas- 
sages to  which  be  refers  (1  K.  ix.  10;  2  Chr.  viii. 
1),  merely  speak  of  occurrences  subsequent  to  the 
interval  of  20  years  occupied  in  the  building  of  the 
temple  and  the  king's  house,  both  being  distinctly 
specified;  so  that  his  reading — **  Zwanzig  Jahre, 
nachdem  Salomo  das  Haus  des  Herm  erbaute"  — 
leaves  out  half  the  statement  and  so  makes  it  in- 
eorrect  {Hnndb.  L  c).  It  is  elsewhere  stated  that 
the  building  of  the  temple  occupied  7  years  (1  K. 
vL  37,  38),  and  that  of  Solomon's  house  13  (vii. 
1),  maJdng  up  the  interval  of  20  years. 

3.  The  era  once  used  by  Esekiel,  and  commenc- 
ing in  Josiah*s  18th  year,  we  have  previously  dis- 
ecBsed,  concluding  that  it  was  most  probably  con- 
nected with  the  ffiibbaUcal  system  {SaJbbaUcal  and 
Jubilee  Years). 

4.  The  era  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity  is  constantly 
und  by  Ezekiel.  The  eariiest  date  is  the  5th  year 
(i.  2)  and  the  latest,  the  27th  (xxix.  17).  The 
prophet  generally  gives  the  date  without  applying 
any  distinctive  term  to  the  era.  He  speaks,  how-, 
ever,  of  "  the  fifth  year  of  king  Jehoiachin's  captiv- 
ity ''  (i.  2),  and  ^  the  twelfth  year  of  our  captivity  " 
(xxxiiL  21),  the  latter  of  which  expressions  may 
vplain  his  constant  use  of  the  era.  The  same  era 
■  necessarily  employed,  though  not  as  such,  where 
the  advancement  of  Jehoiachin  in  the  37th  year  of 
ttis  captivity  is  mentioned  (2  K.  xxv.  27 ;  Jer.  lii. 
U).  We  have  no  proof  that  it  was  used  except 
bj  those  to  whose  captivity  it  referred.    Its  Ist 
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year  was  current  b.  a  596,  commencing  in  tbe 
spring  of  that  year. 

5.  The  beginning  of  the  seventy  years'  captivity 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  as  an  era  {UU- 
torical  Chnmohgy), 

6.  The  return  finom  Babylon  does  not  appear  li 
be  employed  as  an  era:  it  is,  however,  reckoned 
from  in  Ezra  (iii.  1,  8),  as  is  the  Exodus  in  the 
Pentateuch. 

7.  The  era  of  the  Seleucidie  is  used  in  the  first 
and  second  books  of  Maccabees. 

8.  The  liberation  of  the  Jews  from  the  Syrian 
yoke  in  the  Ist  year  of  Simon  the  Maocabee  is 
stated  to  have  been  commenK»rated  by  an  era  used 
in  contracts  uid  agreements  (1  Maoc.  xiii.  41). 
The  years  1,  2,  and  3  on  the  coins  ascribed  to  Si- 
mon [Money,  Shekel]  are  probably  of  this  en, 
although  it  is  related  that  the  right  of  coining 
money  with  his  own  stamp  was  not  conceded  to 
him  until  somewhat  later  than  its  beginning  (xr. 
6);  for  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  either  that 
Antiochus  VII.  confirmed  privileges  before  granted 
by  his  brother  Demetrius  II.  (comp.  xv.  6),  or  thai 
he  gave  his  sanction  to  money  already  issued  {£w 
BrU.,  8th  ed.,  Nwnuma^cs,  pp.  379,  380). 

Regnal  Year$.  —  By  the  Hebrews  regnal  years 
appear  to  have  been  counted  from  the  be^nning  of 
the  year,  not  fh>m  the  day  of  the  king's  accession. 
Thus,  if  a  king  came  to  the  throne  in  the  last 
month  of  one  year,  reigned  for  the  whole  of  the 
next  year,  and  died  in  the  Ist  month  of  the  3d 
year,  we  might  have  dates  in  his  1st,  2d  and  3d 
years,  although  he  governed  for  no  more  than  13 
or  14  months.  Any  dates  in  the  year  of  his  acces- 
sion, before  that  event,  or  in  the  year  of  his  death, 
after  it,  would  be  assigned  to  the  last  year  of  his 
predecessor,  and  the  1st  of  his  successor.  The 
same  principle  would  apply  to  reckoning  from  eras 
or  important  events,  but  the  whole  stated  lengths 
of  reigns  or  intervds  would  not  be  afifected  by  it 

in.  Historical  Chronology.  —  The  histor- 
ical part  of  Hebrew  Chronology  is  not  less  difficult 
than  the  technical.  The  information  in  the  Bible 
is  indeed  direct  rather  than  inferential,  although 
there  is  very  important  evidence  of  the 4atter  kind; 
but  the  present  state  of  the  numbers  makes  abso- 
lute certainty  in  many  cases  impossible.  If,  for 
instance,  the  Hebrew  and  LXX.  diflfer  as  to  a  par- 
ticular number,  we  camiot  in  general  positively  de- 
termine that  the  original  form  of  the  number  has 
been  preserved,  when  we  have  decided,  and  this  we 
are  not  always  able  to  do,  which  of  the  present 
forms  has  a  preponderance  of  eridence  in  its  favor. 
In  addition  to  this  difficulty  there  are  several  gaps 
in  the  series  of  smaller  numbers  which  we  have  no 
means  of  supplying  with  exactness.  When,  there- 
fore, we  can  compare  several  of  these  smaller  num- 
bers m-ith  a  lai^  number,  or  with  indq)endent 
evidence,  we  are  finequentiy  prevented  from  putting 
a  conclusive  test  by  the  d^ciencies  in  the  first  so 
ries.  The  finequent  occurrence  of  round  numbers  is 
a  matter  of  minor  importance,  for,  although  when 
we  have  no  other  evidence  it  maoifestiy  precludes 
our  arriving  at  positive  accuracy,  the  variation  of 
a  few  years  is  not  to  be  balanced  against  great  dif- 
ferences apparentiy  not  to  be  positively  resolved,  as 
those  of  the  primeval  numbers  in  the  Hebrew,  T.YX.^ 
and  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  Lately  some  have  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  finequent  occurrence  of  the 
number  40,  alleging  that  it  and  70  are  vague  tenm 
equivalent  to  "  many,"  so  that  "  40  years,"  or  **  70 
years,"  would  mean  no  more  than  "  many  yeiiB.** 
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FrimA  faeUf  this  idea  would  Mem  veMonaUe,  but 
ID  a  furthar  ezaminatioii  it  will  be  aeen  that  the 
Mails  of  some  periods  of  40  yean  are  given,  and 
ihow  that  the  number  u  not  indefinite  where  it 
would  at  first  especially  seem  to  be  so.  Thus  the 
40  jesrs  in  the  wilderness  can  be  divided  into  three 
periods:  (1.)  from  the  Exodus  to  the  sending  out 
of  the  spies  was  about  one  year  and  a  quarter  (1 
year  1  -j-  x  (2V)  months,  Num.  ix.  1,  x.  11 ;  comp. 
ver.  29,  showing  it  was  this  year,  and  xiiL  20  prov- 
ing that  the  search  ended  somewhat  after  midsum- 
mer): (2.)  the  time  of  search,  40  days  (Num.  xiii. 
25):  (3.)  the  time  of  the  wandering  until  the 
brook  Zered  was  crossed,  38  yean  (Deut  iL  14): 
making  altogether  almost  39|  years.  This  per- 
feeUy  accords  with  the  date  (yr.  40,  m.  11,  d.  1)  of 
the  address  of  Moses  after  the  conquest  of  Sihon 
and  Og  (Deut  i.  3,  4),  which  was  subsequent  to 
the  crossing  of  the  brook  Zered.  So  again  David's 
reign  of  40  years  is  divided  into  7  years  6  m.  in 
Hebron,  and  33  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  ii.  11,  v.  5; 
1  Chr,  iii.  4,  but  1  K.  ii.  11,  7  years,  omitting  the 
months,  and  33).  This  tha«£)re  oaimot  be  an  in- 
definite number,  as  some  mii^ht  cor^ture  from  its 
following  Saul's  40  years  and  preceding  Solomon's. 
The  last  two  reigns  again  could  not  have  been 
much  more  or  less  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
history.  The  occurrence  of  some  round  numbers 
therefore  does  not  warrant  our  supposing  the  con- 
stant use  of  vague  ones.  In  discussing  the  tech- 
nioal  part  of  the  subject  we  have  laid  some  stress 
upon  the  opinions  of  the  earlier  Kabbinical  com- 
mentators: in  this  part  we  pUue  no  reliance  upon 
theoL  As  to  divisions  of  time  connected  with  re- 
Bgions  obaervanoes  they  oouU  scarcely  be  for  wrong; 
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in  historical  ehronokgy  they  eoold  hardly  bt  «t^ 
peeted  to  be  right,  having  a  very  small  knoidedgi 
of  foreign  souroes.  In  foct,  by  comparing  their 
hUer  dates  with  the  chronology  of  the  time  astro- 
nomically fixed,  we  find  so  extraordinary  a  depart- 
ure from  correctness  that  we  must  abandon  the  idea 
of  theur  having  held  any  additional  focts  handed 
down  by  tradition,  and  serving  to  guide  them  to  a 
true  system  of  ehronok^.  There  are,  however, 
important  foreagn  materials  to  aid  us  in  the  deter- 
mination of  Hebrew  chronology.  In  addition  to 
the  literary  evidence  that  has  been  fong  used  by 
chronologers,  the  eompantively  recent  dedpher- 
ment  of  the  E^^yptlan  and  Assyrian  inscriptions 
has  afibrded  us  valuable  additional  evidence  from 
contemporary  monuments. 

Bibtical  data.  —  It  will  be  best  to  examine  the 
Biblical  information  under  the  main  periods  into 
which  it  may  be  separated,  beginning  with  tha 
earliest. 

A.  First  Period,  from  Adam  to  Abram's  depart- 
ure from  Haran.  —  All  the  numerical  data  in  tha 
Bible  for  the  ehronofogy  of  this  interval  are  com- 
prised in  two  geneafogical  lists  in  Genesis,  the  fini 
from  Adam  to  Noah  and  his  sons  (Gen.  v.  3  ad  Jin.), 
and  the  second  from  Shem  to  Abram*(xi.  10-26), 
and  in  certain  passages  in  the  same  book  (vii.  6, 11, 
viiL  13,  ix.  28,  29,  xi.  32,  xii.  4).  The  Masoretio 
Hebrew  text,  the  LXX.,  and  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch greatly  difler,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
k>wing  table,  which  we  take  from  the  Genesis  of 
the  Earth  and  of  Man  (p.  90),  adding  nothinc 
essential  but  a  various  reading,  and  the  age  of 
Abram  when  he  left  Haran,  but  also  incfosing  in 
parentheses  numbers  not  stated  but  obtained  bj 


Adam 

Age  of  each  when  th« 
next  was  bom. 

Tears  of  «ach  after 
tba  naxt  was  bora. 

Ufeaf  each. 

Sept. 

Ueb. 

Sam. 

Sept. 

Ueb.     Sam. 

Sept. 

Ueb. 

Sam. 

280 
206 
190 
170 
166 
1«3 
166 
187 
167 
188 
603 
100 

IJ 

10 

700 

707 

716 

740 

780 

800 

200 

(782) 

802 

665 

448 

600 

80O 
807 
816 

980 
912 
906 
910 
8U5 
902 
866 
969 

768 
960 
600 

777 

847 
720 
668 

8eth 

KiMMl 

106 
90 

Caiium 

HahaUleel 

jM«d 

1 
182 

0 
(6 

62 
6 

67 

68 

84 

*'  8 

782 

696 

10 

786 
10 

668 

600 

Enoch 

I«m«eb 

Noah 

Shem 

Arpfaaxad    

CalnMi 

Sniah 

2264 
2244 

1668 

1809 

This  was  **  two  years  aftar  the  Flood." 

136 

180 

180 

184 

180 

182 

180 

79 

179 

70 

76 

86 

80 
84 
80 
82 
80 
29 

•• 

400 

880 
880 
270 
209 
207 
200 
129 

(186) 

408 

408 
480 

ii9 

(18ft) 

lot 

808 

ioo 

107 
100 
69 

(76) 

(686) 
(460) 
(460) 
(404) 
(889) 
(88») 
(880) 
(208) 

206 

(488) 

(488) 
(464) 
(i89) 
(28») 
(280) 
(148) 

488 

488 
4fA 
289 
289 
280 
148 

146 

Sber 

Peteg 

K^y ,      , 

curuff 

Nabor 

Terah 

Abraa  toarss  Haran .    .    .    . 

1146 
1246 

866 

1016 

eoBipDtation  from  others,  and  making  some  aUer- 
altons  consequently  necessary.  The  advantage  of 
tha  system  of  this  table  is  the  dear  manner  in 
which  it  shows  the  difftrences  and  agreements  of 
the  three  versions  of  the  data.  The  dots  indicate 
I  agredng  with  the  LXX. 


The  number  of  gencratious  in  the  LXX.  b  ent 
in  excess  of  the  Heb.  and  Sam.  on  account  oi  the 
*^  second  Cainan,"  whom  the  best  chronologers  are 
agreed  in  njecting  as  spurious.  He  is  found  in 
the  present  text  of  the  LXX.  in  both  Gen.  and  1 
Chr.,  and  in  the  present  text  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel 
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JCMphnt,  Philo,  and  the  eurlier  C9iriiiiui  writen 
ippetf  however  to  have  kiiown  oothing  of  him,  and 
II  b  therefore  probable  either  that  he  was  first  in- 
trodaeed  by  a  eopjist  into  the  Gospel  and  thenoe 
into  the  LXX.,  or  else  that  be  was  found  in  some 
oodd.  of  the  LXX.  and  thence  introduced  into  the 
Qospeli  and  afterwards  hito  all  other  copies  of  the 
LX)C.  [Caiman.]  Before  considering  the  varia- 
tions of  the  numbers  it  is  important  to  notice  that 
«*  as  two  of  the  three  souroes  must  have  been  cor- 
rupted, we  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  any  one 
of  them  be  preserved  in  its  genuine  state  "  {GtnesU 
of  the  Entihj  cfc.,  p.  92)  —  a  check  upon  our  con 
ftdence  that  has  strangely  escaped  chronologets  in 
general.  The  variations  are  the  result  of  design, 
not  accident,  as  is  evident  from  the  years  before  the 
birth  of  a  sou  and  the  residues  agreeing  in  thehr 
sums  in  almost  all  cases  in .  the  antedilu\'ian  gen- 
erations, the  exceptions,  save  one,  being  apparently 
the  residt  of  necessity  that  lives  should  not  overiap 
the  date  of  the  Flood  (comp.  Clinton,  FcuU  HelUn, 
i.  285).  We  have  no  clew  to  the  date  or  dates 
of  the  alterations  beyond  that  we  can  trace  the 
LXX.  form  to  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  if  not  higher,o  and  the  Ueb.  to  the  fourth  cen- 
tury: if  the  Sam.  numbers  be  as  old  as  the  text, 
we  can  assign  them  a  higher  antiquity  than  what 
is  known  as  to  the  Heb.  The  litUe  acquaintance 
most  of  the  early  (Christian  writers  bad  with  Hebrew 
makes  it  impossible  to  decide,  on  their  evidence, 
that  the  variation  did  not  exist  when  they  wrote: 
the  testimony  of  Jos^us  is  here  of  more  weight, 
but  in  his  present  text  it  shows  contradiction, 
though  preponderating  in  fa^'or  of  the  LXX.  num- 
bers. .  A  comptirison  of  the  lists  wouU  lead  us  to 
suppose,  on  internal  e>'idence,  that  they  had  firrt 
tiro  forms,  and  ttiat  the  third  version  of  them 
originated  from  these  two.  This  supposed  later 
version  of  the  lists  would  seem  to  be  the  Sam., 
which  certauily  is  less  hitemally  consistent,  on  the 
supposition  of  the  original  correctness  of  the  num- 
bm,  than  the  other  two.  The  cause  of  the  altera- 
tions is  most  uncertain.  It  has  indeed  been  con- 
jectured that  the  Jews  shortened  the  chronofogy  m 
order  that  an  ancient  prophecy  that  the  Messiah 
should  come  in  the  sixth  milbnary  of  the  world's 
affe  might  not  be  known  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  advent 
of  our  Lord.  The  reason  may  be  sufiSdent  in  itself, 
but  it  does  not  rest  upon  sufficient  evidence.  It  is, 
however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  apostolic 
109  there  were  hot  discussions  respecting  genealogies 
(Tit  iii.  0),  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  great 
importance  was  attached  to  them,  perhaps  also  that 
the  diflSirences  or  some  difference  then  existed.  The 
diflerent  proportions  of  the  generations  and  lives  in 
the  LXX.  and  Heb.  have  been  asserted  to  afibrd 
an  argument  in  &vor  of  the  former.  At  a  later 
poiod,  however,  when  we  find  instances  of  kmgevity 
recorded  in  all  versions,  the  time  of  marriage  is 
not  different  from  what  it  is  at  the  present  day, 
although  tliere  are  some  long  generations.  A 
stninger  ar^ment  for  the  LXX.,  if  the  unity  of 
the  human  race  be  admitted,  is  found  in  the  k>ug 
period  required  from  the  Flood  to  the  Dispersion 
and  the  e^aUishment  of  kingdoms :  this  supposition 
would,  however,  require  that  the  patriarchal  gen- 
erations should  be  either  exceptional  or  represent 
periods:  for  the  former  of  these  hypotheses  we  shall 
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<•  The  sarliast  supposed  indication  of  the  LXX. 
MDuben  Is  in  the  passage  of  Pdlyhistor  (ap.  Xoseb. 
IVar  ix  21,  p.  422)  giving  the  same  as  t 


see  there  is  some  ground  in  thesimihu*easeorest«* 
tain  generations,  just  alluded  to,  from  Abnhaa 
downwards.  With  respect  to  probability  of  aoeii* 
racy  arising  from  the  state  of  the  text,  the  Heb. 
certainly  has  the  advantage.  There  is  every  reasoo 
to  think  that  the  Kabbins  have  been  scru|mlous  in 
the  extreme  in  maidng  alterations:  the  LXX.,  on 
the  other  hand,  shows  signs  of  a  carelessness  thai 
would  almost  permit  change,  and  we  have  the  prob- 
able interpolation  of  the  second  Cainan.  If,  how- 
ever, we  consider  the  Sam.  form  of  the  lists  aa 
sprung  from  the  other  two,  the  LXX.  would  seem 
to  be  earlier  than  the  Heb.,  since  it  is  more  prob- 
able that  the  antediluvian  generations  would  have 
been  shortened  to  a  general  agreement  with  the 
Heb.,  than  thai  the  postdiluvian  would  have  been 
lengthened  to  suit  the  IJCX.;  for  it  is  obvbusly 
most  likely  that  a  sufficient  number  of  yean  having 
been  deducted  from  the  earlier  generations,  the 
operation  was  not  carried  on  with  the  later.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  stated  sums  in  the  postdiluvian 
generatk>ns  in  the  Sam.  generally  agree  with  the 
computed  sums  of  the  Heb.  and  not  with  those  of 
the  LXX.,  which  wouU  be  exphiined  by  the  theory 
of  an  adaptation  of  one  of  these  two  to  the  other, 
although  it  would  not  give  us  reason  for  supposing 
either  form  to  be  the  earlier.  It  is  an  ancient  eon- 
jecture  that  the  term  year  was  of  old  applied  to 
periods  short  of  true  years.  There  u  some  plausi- 
bility in  this  theory,  at  first  sight,  but  the  account 
of  the  Deluge  seems  fiital  to  its  adoption.  The  only 
passage  that  might  be  alleged  in  its  support  is  thai 
in  which  120  yean  is  mentioned  as  if  the  term  of 
man's  lifo  after  the  great  increase  of  wickedness 
before  the  Deluge,  compared  with  the  li\*es  assigned 
to  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  but  this  ih>m  the 
context  seems  rather  to  mean  a  period  of  probation 
before  the  catastrophe  (Gen.  vt  3).  A  question 
has  been  raised  whether  the  generations  and  num- 
ben  may  not  be  independent,  the  original  genera- 
tio&s  in  Cten.  having  been,  as  those  in  1  Chr.,  simply 
names,  and  the  numben  having  been  added,  per- 
haps oo  traditional  authority,  by  the  Jews  (comp. 
Genesis  of  the  Earthy  ifc.,  pp.  92-94).  If  we  sup- 
pose that  a  period  was  thus  portioned  out,  then  the 
character  of  Hebrew  genealogies  as  not  of  necessity 
absolutely  continuous  might  somewhat  lessen  the 
numben  assigned  to  individuals.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  the  numben  were  originally  cyclical,  an 
idea  perhapa  originating  in  .the  notbn  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  a  space  of  time  to  a  certain  number  of 
generations,  lliia  particular  theory  can  however 
scarody  be  reconciled  with  the  historical  character 
of  the  names.  Turning  to  the  evidence  of  ancient 
history  and  tradition,  we  find  the  numben  of  the 
LXX.  confirmed  rather  than  those  of  the  Heb. 
The  history  and  civilixation  of  Egypt  and  Ass}Tia 
with  Babylonia  reach  to  a  time  eariier  than,  in  the 
first  case,  and  about  as  eariy  as,  in  the  second,  the 
Heb.  date  of  the  Flood.  Moreover  the  concurrent 
evidence  of  antiquity  carries  the  origin  of  gentile 
civilization  to  the  Noachian  races.  The  question 
of  the  unity  of  the  species  does  not  therefore  aifbct 
this  alignment  (Man),  whence  the  numben  of  the 
LXX.  up  to  the  Deluge  would  seem  to  be  correct, 
for  an  accidental  agreement  can  scarcely  be  admit- 
ted. If  correct,  are  we  therefore  to  suppose  them 
original,  that  is,  of  the  original  text  whence  the 

I  tton  of  Demetrius ;  but  we  oaonot  place  relianos  m 
the  oorrsctMSS  of  a  single  flragmsatary  text. 
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LXX.  version  wm  made?    This  appean  to  be  a 
neoenar}'  consequence  of  their  correctness,  since  the 
translators  were  probably  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  external  sources  to  obtain  numbers  either 
actually  or  approxiniatlvely  true,  even  if  they  ex- 
temnlly  exUted^  and  had  they  had  this  knowledge, 
it  is  scarcely  likely  that  they  would  hAve  used  it  in 
the  manner  supposed.    On  the  whole,  therefore,  we 
are  inclined  to  prefer  the  LXX.  numbers  after  the 
Deluge,  and,  as  consistent  with  them,  and  probably 
of  the  same  authority,  those  before  the  Dduge  also. 
It  remains  for  us  to  ascertain  what  appears  to  be 
the  best  form  of  each  of  the  three  versions,  and  to 
state  the  intervals  thus  obtained.     In  the  LXX. 
antediluvian  generations,  that  of  Methuselah  is  187 
or  167  years:  the  former  seems  to  be  undoubtedly 
the  true  number,  since  the  hitter  would  make  this 
patriarch,  if  the  subsequent  generations  be  correct, 
to  survive  the  Flood  14  years.     In  the  postdiluvian 
numbers  of  the  LXX.  we  must,  as  previously  shown, 
rqject  the  second  Cainan,  from  the  preponderance 
of  evidence  against  his  genuineness.     [Caixan.] 
Of  the  two  forms  of  Nahor's  generation  in  the 
LXX.  we  must  prefer  79,  as  more  consistent  with 
the  numbers  near  it,  and  as  abo  found  in  the  Sam. 
An  important  correction  of  the  next  generation  has 
been  suggested  in  all  the  lists.    According  to  them 
it  would  appear  that  Terah  was  70  years  old  at 
Abram's  birth.     "  Terah  lived  seventy  years,  and 
begat  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran  *'  (Gen.  xi.  26). 
It  is  afterwards  said  that  Terah  went  fifom  Ur  of 
the  Gialdees  to  Haran  and  died  there  at  the  age 
of  205  years  (Ud  Sam.)  (w.  31,  32),  and  the  de- 
parture of  Abram  irom  Haran  to  Canaan  is  then 
narrated  (comp.  Acts  vii.  4),  his  age  being  stated 
to  Lave  been  at  that  time  75  years  (xii.  1-5).   Usher 
therefore  conjectures  that  Terah  was  130  years  old 
at  Abram's  birth  (205  —  75  =  130),  and  supposes 
the  ktter  not  to  have  been  the  eldest  son  but  men- 
tioned first  on  account  of  his  eminence,  as  is  Shem 
in  several  places  (v.  32,  vi.  10,  ^ii.  13,  ix.  18,  x.  1), 
who  yet  appears  to  have  been  the  Uiird  son  of  Noah 
and  certauily  not  the  eldest  (x.  21,  and  arrange- 
ment of  chap.).    There  is,  however,  a  serious  objec- 
tion  in  the  way  of  this  supposition.     It  seems 
scarcely  probable  that  if  Abram  had  been  bom  to 
his  father  at  the  age  of  130  years,  he  should  have 
asked  in  wonder  **  Shall  [a  child]  be  bom  unto 
him  that  is  an  hundred  years  old  ?  and  shall  Sarah, 
that  is  ninety  years  old,  bear?"  (Gen.  xvii.  17.) 
Thus  to  suit  a  single  number,  that  of  Terah's  age 
at  his  death,  where  the  Sam.  does  not  agree  with 
the  Heb.  and  LXX.,  a  hypothesis  is  adopted  that 
at  least  strains  the  consistency  of  the  narrative. 
We  should  rather  suppose  the  number  might  have 
been  changed  by  a  copyist,  and  take  the  145  years 
of  the  Sam.  —  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that 
the  Dispersion  took  place  in  the  daj-s  of  Peleg,  on 
account  of  what  is  said  in  Gen.  x.  as  to  him :  [of 
the  two  sons  of  Kber]  "the  name  of  one  [was] 

**cleg  (3T??>  division),  fot  in  his  days  was  the 
earth  divided  "  (HJ???,  25).  It  cannot  be  posi- 
tively affirmed  that  the'  "  Dispersion  "  spoken  of  in 
Gen.  xi.  is  here  meant,  since  a  physical  catastrophe 
might  be  intended,  although  the  foraier  is  |)erlmp8 
iie  more  natural  mference.  llie  e>ent,  whatever 
it  was,  must  have  happened  at  Peleg's  burth,  ratlier 
than,  as  some  have  supposed,  at  a  later  time  in  his 
life,  for  the  easterns  have  always  given  names  to 
children  at  birth,  as  may  be  noticed  in  the  cases 
sf  Jacob  and  his  sons.  —  We  should  therefore  con- 
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sider  the  folkming  as  the  best  forms  of  the 
according  to  the  three  sources. 
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B.  Second  Period,  from  Abram's  departure  from 
Haran  to  the  Exodus.  —  The  length  of  this  period 
is  stated  by  St.  Paul  as  430  years  from  the  promise 
to  Abraham  to  the  giving  of  the  Law  (Gal.  iii.  17), 
the  first  event  bemg  held  to  be  that  recorded  in 
Gen.  xii.  1-5.     The  same  number  of  years  is  given 
in  Ex.,  where  the  Hebrew  reads —  "  Now  the  so- 
journing of  the  children  of  Israel  who  dwelt  in 
Egypt  [was]  four  hundred  and  thirty  years.    And 
it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the  four  hundred  and 
thirty  }'ear8,  even  tlie  selfsame  day  it  came  to  pass, 
that  all  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  went  out  from  the 
land  of  Egypt"  (xii.  40,  41).     Here  the  LXX. 
and  Sam.  add  after  "  in  Egypt "  the  words  "  and 
in  Canaan,"  while  the  Alex,  and  other  MSS.  of  the 
former  also  add  after  '*  the  children  of  Israel  **  the 
words  **  and  their  fathers."     It  seems  most  reason- 
able to  regard  both  these  additions  as  glosses;  if 
they  are  excluded,  the  passage  appears  to  make  the 
duration  of  the  sqjoura  in  Egypt  430  years,  but 
this  is  not  an  absolutely  certain  conclusion.     The 
"  sojourning  "  might  well  include  the  period  after 
the  promise  to  Abraham  while  that  patriarch  and 
his  descendants  **  sojourned  in  the  land  of  promise 
as  [in]  a  strange  country"  (Heb.  xi.  9),  for  it  is 
not  positively  said  "  the  sojourning  of  the  children 
of  Israel  in  Egypt,"  but  we  may  read  "  who  dwelt 
in  Egypt."     As  for  the  very  day  of  close  being 
that  of  commencement,  it  might  refer  either  to 
Abraham's  entrance,  or  to  the  time  of  the  promise. 
A  third  passage,  occurring  in  the  same  essential 
form  in  both  Testaments,  and  therefore  especially 
satis&ctory  as  to  its  textual  accuracy,  throws  light 
upon  the  explanation  we  have  ofTered  of  this  last, 
since  it  is  impossible  to  understand  it  except  upon 
analogical  principles.     It  is  the  divine  declaration 
to  Abraham  of  the  future  history  of  his  children: 
*'  Know  of  a  surety  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stran- 
ger in  a  kind  [that  is]  not  theirs,  and  shall  serve 
them;  and  they  shaU  afflict  them  four  hundred 
years;  and  also  that  nation  whom  tliey  shall  sene, 
will  I  judge;  and  afterward  shall  they  come  out 
with  great  substance"  (Gen.  xv.  13,  14;  comp. 
Acts  ni.  6,  7).     The  four  hundred  years  cannot 
be  held  to  be  the  period  of  oppression  without  a 
denial  of  the  historical  character  of  tl:e  narrative  of 
tliat  time,  but  can  only  be  supposed  to  mean  the 
time  from  this  declaration  to  the  Exodus.     This 
reading,  which  in  the  A.  V.  requires  ro  more  than 
a  slight  change  in  tlie  punctuation,  if  it  suppose  an 
unusual  constmction  in  Hebrew,  is  perfectly  admis- 
sible according  to  the  principles  of  Semitic  gram- 
mar, and  might  l)e  used  in  Arabic.     It  is  also 
noticeable  that  after  the  citation  given  alove,  the 
e\'ents  of  the  whole  sojourn  ar?  repeated,  sliowing 
that  this  was  the  period  spoken  of,  and  perhaps, 
therefore,  the  period  defined  (15,  16).     The  mean- 
ing of  the  "fourth  generation"  here  mentioned 
has  been  prexiously  considered.     It  cannot,  there- 
fore, le  hdd  that  the  statement  of  St.  Paul  that 
from  the  promise  to  Abraham  until  the  Exodua 
was  430  yean  is  itreoondkille  with  the  two  other 
statements  of  the  same  kind.    In  order  to  arrive  at 
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M  oertain  a  conclusion  as  may  be  attainable,  we 
must  examine  the  evidence  we  have  for  the  details 
3f  this  interval.  First,  however,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  form  a  distinct  opinion  at  to  the  length  of 
life  of  the  patriarchs  of  this  age.  The  Biblical  nar- 
mtive  plainly  ascribes  to  them  lives  far  lonj^r  thui 
what  is  held  to  be  the  present  extreme  limit,  and 
we  must  therefore  careildly  consider  the  evidence 
upon  which  the  general  correctness  of  the  numbers 
rests,  and  any  independent  evidence  as  to  the 
length  of  life  at  this  time.  The  statements  in  the 
Bible  regarding  longevity  may  be  separated  into 
two  claaKs,  those  given  in  genealogical  lists,  and 
those  interwoven  with  the  relation  of  events.  To 
the  farmer  class  virtuaUy  belong  all  the  statements 
rdating  to  the  longevity  of  the  fiatriarclis  before 
Abraham,  to  the  Utter  nearly  all  relating  to  that 
of  Abraham  and  his  descendants.  In  the  case  of 
the  one  we  cannot  arrive  at  certainty  as  to  the 
original  form  of  the  text,  as  already  shown,  but  tlie 
other  rests  upon  a  very  different  kind  of  evidence. 
The  statements  as  to  the  length  of  the  lives  of 
Abraham  and  his  nearer  descendants,  and  some  of 
his  later,  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  histor- 
ical narrative,  not  alone  in  form,  but  in  sense,  that 
their  general  truth  and  its  cannot  be  separated. 
Abraham's  age  at  the  bhrth  of  Isaac  is  a  great  fact 
in  his  history,  equally  attested  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  in  the  New.  Again,  the  longevity  as- 
cribed to  Jacob  is  confirmed  by  the  question  of 
Pharaoh,  and  the  patriarch's  remarkable  answer,  in 
which  he  makes  his  then  age  of  130  years  less  than 
the  years  of  his  ancestors  (Gen.  xlviL  9),  a  minute 
point  of  agreement  with  the  other  chronological 
statements  to  be  especially  noted.  At  a  later  time 
the  age  of  Moees  is  attested  by  various  statements 
in  'he  Pentoteuch,  and  in  the  N.  T.  on  St  Ste- 
phen's authority,  though  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  mention  of  his  having  retained  his  strength  to 
the  end  of  his  129  years  (Deut.  xxxiv.  7),  is  per- 
haps indicative  of  an  unusual  longevity.  In  the 
eariier  part  of  the  period  following,  we  notice  simi- 
lar instances  in  the  case  of  Joshua,  and,  inferen- 
tudly,  in  that  of  Othniel.  Nothing  in  the  Bible 
could  be  cited  against  this  evidence,  except  it  be 
the  common  explanation  of  Ps.  xe.  (esp.  ver.  10) 
combined  with  its  ascription  to  Moses  (/iV/e).  The 
title  cannot,  analogically,  be  considered  a  very  sure 
guide,  but  the  style  and  contents  seem  to  us  to  sup- 
port it.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether 
the  general  shortness  of  man's  life  forms  the  subject 
of  this  psalm.  A  shortness  of  life  is  lamented  as 
the  result  of  God's  anger,  the  people  are  described 
as  under  his  wrath,  and  prayer  is  made  for  a  hap- 
pier condition.  Nothing  could  be  more  applicable 
to  the  shortening  of  life  in  the  desert  in  order  that 
none  who  were  twenty  years  old  and  upwards  at 
the  Exodus  should  enter  the  Land  of  Promise. 
With  these  the  ordinary  term  of  life  would  be  three- 
score years  and  ten,  or  fourscore  years.  If,  there- 
fore, we  ascribe  the  psalm  to  Moses,  we  cannot  be 
certain  that  it  gives  the  average  of  long  life  at  hb 
time  independently  of  the  peculiar  circumstAnces 
of  the  wandering  in  the  desert.  Thus  it  is  evident 
that  the  two  claases  of  statements  in  the  Bible  bear- 
ing on  longevity  stand  upon  a  very  difierent  basis. 
It  must  lie  observed  that  all  the  supposed  famous 
modem  instances  of  great  longevity,  as  those  of 
Parr,  Jackson,  and  the  old  Countess  of  Desmond, 
Save  utteriy  broken  down  on  <  xamination,  and  that 
the  registers  of  this  country  prore  no  greater  ex- 
treme than  about  110  years     We  have  recently 
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'  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  some  indcpetiden 
;  contemporary  evidence  bearing  ui>on  thi4  matter. 
{  There  is  an  Egyptian  hieratic  piipjTus  in  the  Bib- 
I  liotheque  at  Paris  bearing  a  moral  discourse  by  one 
Ptah-hotp,  apparently  eklest  sou  of  Assa  (it.  c.  cir. 
1 1910-18()0),  the  fiOh  king  of  the  Hlleenth  Dy- 
nasty, which  was  of  Shepherds  [I'Xjyit].  At  the 
conclusion  Ptah-hotp  thus  speaks  of  himself :  **  I 
have  become  an  elder  on  the  earth  (or  in  the  hind); 
I  have  traversed  a  hundred  and  ten  years  of  life  bj 
the  gift  of  the  king  and  the  i^proval  of  the  dders, 
fulfilling  my  duty  towards  the  king  in  the  place  of 
favor  (or  blessing)."  {Faciinule  (tun  Pnjtyrut 
^f/jffjtien^  par  E.  IMsse  d'Avennes,  pi.  xix.,  lines 
7,  8).  The  natund  inferences  fruni  this  pa&sage 
are  tliat  Ptali-hotp  wrote  in  the  full  ])U8sc»ilon  of 
his  mental  faculties  at  the  age  of  110  years,  and 
that  his  father  was  still  reigning  at  the  time,  and, 
therefore,  had  attained  the  age  of  al>out  ViO  yenrs, 
or  uiore.  'I'he  analogy  of  all  other  ducunieitt^  of 
the  ku)d  known  to  us  does  not  permit  a  different 
copclusion.  That  Ptah-hotp  was  the  son  of  xVssa 
is  probable  from  inscriptions  in  tombs  at  Memphis; 
that  he  was  a  kmg's  cjdest  son  is  expressly  stated 
by  himself  (Facsunile^  Ac.,  pi.  v.,  lines  6,  7).  Yet 
he  had  not  succeeded  his  father  at  the  time  of  his 
writing,  nor  does  he  mention  that  sovereign  -as 
dead.  The  reigns  assigned  by  Manetho  to  the 
Shepherd-Kings  of  this  dynasty  seem  indicative  of 
a  greater  age  than  that  of  the  Eg)-ptian  .sovereigns 
(Cory's  Ancient  FraymenU^  2d  ed.,  pp.  1 14,  136). 
It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  Mr.  Goodwin  that 
110  years  may  be  a  vague  term,  meaning  *'  a  very 
long  life; "  it  seems  to  t)e  so  used  in  pap}Ti  of  a 
later  time  (b.  c.  cir.  1200).  We  rarely  thus  em- 
ploy tl)e  term  centenarian,  more  commonly  employ- 
ing sexagenarian  and  octogenarian,  and  this  term 
is  therefore  indicative  of  a  greater  longevity  than 
ours  among  the  Egyptians.  If  the  110  years  of 
Ptah-hotp  be  vague,  we  must  still  suppose  him  to 
have  attidned  to  an  extreme  old  age  during  his 
father's  lifetime,  so  that  we  can  scarcely  reduce  the 
numbers  1X0  and  about  130  more  than  ten  years 
respectively.  This  Eg}'ptian  document  is  of  the 
time  of  the  Fifteenth  Dynasty,  and  of  so  realistic 
and  circumstantial  a  character  in  its  historical  bear- 
ings that  the  facts  it  states  admit  of  no  dispute. 
Other  records  tend  to  confirm  the  inferences  we 
have  here  drawn.  It  seems,  however,  probable  that 
such  instances  of  longevity  were  exceptional,  and 
perhaps  more  usual  among  the  foreign  settlers  In 
Egypt  than  the  natives,  and  we  have  no  ground  for 
considering  that  the  length  of  generations  was  then 
generally  difierent  &om  what  it  now  is.  For  these 
reasons  we  find  no  difiiculty  in  accepting  the  state- 
ments as  to  the  longevity  of  Abraham  and  certain 
of  his  descendants,  and  can  go  on  to  examine  the 
details  of  the  period  under  consideration  as  made 
out  from  evidence  requiring  this  admission.  The 
narrative  aflbrds  the  following  data  which  we  place 
und^  two  periods  —  (1)  that  from  Abram's  learing 
Haran  to  Jacob's  entering  Egypt;  and  (2)  thal^ 
firom  Jacob's  entering  Egypt  to  the  Exodus. 

1.  Age  of  Abrun  on  leaving  Ilaran      75  yis. 

at  Isaac's  birth     .  100 

Age  of  Isaac  at  Jacob's  birth .     .    00 
Age  of  Jacob  on  entering  Egypt .  180 

216  or  215  yrs. « 


a  BnnaeD  reckons  Abraham's  yr.  75  as  1,  and  yr. 
100  as  26,  and  oMkes  the  sum  of  this  Interval  firom  tlw 
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2.  Age  of  Lerl  on  entoring  Qgypt    ....    dr.  45 

Beaidue  of  hla  lift 92 

Oppression  after  the  daath  of  Jacob's  sons 

(Bx.  i.  6,  7,  if ). 
AgeofMosesatfizodoi 80 

"m 

Ageof  Joseph  in  the  Mme  year 89 

Bcsklae  of  his  U* 71 

Age  of  Moees  at  Sjuxias 80 

161 

Theee  data  make  up  about  387  or  388  years,  to 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  make  some  addition,  since 
it  appears  that  all  Joseph's  generation  died  before, 
the  oppression  commenced,  and  it  is  probable  that 
it  bad  begun  some  tmie  before  the  birth  of  Moses. 
The  sum  we  thus  obtain  camiot  be  &r  different 
from  430  years,  a  period  for  the  whole  sojourn  that 
these  data  must  thus  be  hekl  to  confirm.  The 
genealogies  relating  to  the  time  of  the  dwelling  in 
£g}-pt,  if  continuous,  which  there  is  much  reason 
to  suppose  some  to  be,  are  not  repugnant  to  this 
scheme;  but  on  the  other  hand,  one  alone  of  them, 
that  of  Joshua,  in  1  Chr.  (vii.  23,  25,  26,  27)  if  a 
iuccesslun,  can  be  reconciled  with  the  opinion  that 
dales  the  430  years  from  Jacobus  entering  into 
£g}-pt  The  historical  evidence  should  be  carefully 
weighed.  Its  chief  point  is  the  increase  of  the  Is- 
raelites from  the  few  souls  who  went  with  Jacob 
into  Eg>l^  ^^^  Joseph  and  his  sons,  to  the  six 
hundred  thousand  men  who  came  out  at  the  Exo- 
dus. At  the  former  date  the  following  are  enumer- 
ated—  "besides  Jacob's  sons'  wives,'*  Jacob,  his 
tweh'e  sons  and  one  daughter  (13),  his  fifty-one 
grandsons  and  one  granddaughter  (62),  and  his 
four  great-grandsons,  making,  with  the  patriarch 
himself,  seventy  souls  (Gen.  idn.  8-27).  The  gen- 
eration to  whidi  children  would  be  born  about  this 
date  may  thus  be  hekl  to  have  been  of  at  least  61 
pairs,"  )>ince  all  are  nudes  except  one,  who  most 
probably  married  a  cousin.  This  computation 
takes  no  account  of  polygamy,  which  was  certainly 
practised  at  the  time  by  the  Hebrews.  This  first 
generatbn  must,  except  there  were  at  the  time 
other  female  grandchildren  of  Jacob  beddes  the  one 
mentk>ned  (comp.  Gen.  xlvi.  7),  have  taken  Ibrdgn 
wi\'es,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  the  same  to 
ha\-e  been  constantly  done  afterwards,  though  prob- 
ably in  a  less  degree.  We  cannot  therefore  found 
our  calculation  solely  on  these  51  pairs,  but  must 
aUow  for  polygamy  and  foreign  marriages,  lliese 
admissions  being  made,  and  the  especial  blessing 
which  attended  the  people  borne  in  mind,  the  in- 
ter%'al  of  about  215  years  does  not  seem  too  short 
for  the  increase.  On  the  whole,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  accepting  the  430  years  as  the  length  of 
the  inter>'al  from  Abram's  leaving  Haran  to  the 
Exodus. 

C.  Third  Period,  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Foun- 
dation of  Solomon's  Temple.  —  There  is  but  one 
passage  from  which*  we  obtain  the  length  of  this 
period  as  a  whole.  It  is  that  in  which  the  Founda- 
tion of  the  Temple  is  dated  in  the  480th  (Heb.),  or 
440th  (I^X.)  year  after  the  Exodus,  in  the  4th  yr. 
2d  m.  of  Soknnon's  reign  (1  K.  vi.  1).    Subtracting 


numbers  216  (EgypVt  Piacfy  1. 180).  This  Is  Inaocu- 
fate,  slnco  If  76  «  1,  then  100  «  26.  and  the  intanral 
to  216. 

a  Baosen  ridksulcs  Dr.  Banmgarten  of  Kiel  for  sup- 
poaliig  a  naklue  of  66  pairs  from  70  souls.    ^This  re- 
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from  480or  440yrs.  the  first  three  yrs.  of  S 
and  the  40  of  David,  we  obtain  (480— 43  = )  437 
or  (440  — 43=)  397  yrs.  These  resulU  we  haw 
first  to  compare  with  the  detaehed  numbers.  These 
are  as  folknrs:  — (a.)  From  Exodus  to  death  of 
Moses,  40  yrs.  (6.)  Leadership  of  Joshua,  7  +« 
}Ts.  (c)  Interval  between  Jodiua's  death  and  the 
I'lrst  Servitude  «  yrs.  (dL)  Servitudes  and  rule  of 
Judges  until  Eli's  death,  430  yrs.  (e.)  Period  from 
Eli's  death  to  Saul's  accession,  20 -f- a:  yn.  (/.) 
Saul's  reign,  40  yrs.  {g.)  David's  reign,  40  yrs. 
(A.)  SoUvnon's  reign  to  Foundatum  of  Temple,  3 
yrs.  Sum,  3«-)-680yrB.  It  is  possible  to  obtain 
approximatively  the  length  of  the  three  wanting 
numbers.  Jodiua's  age  at  the  Exodus  was  20  or 
20-|-«  yn.  (Num.  xiv.  29,  30),  and  at  his  death, 
110:  therefore  the  utmost  length  of  his  rule  must 
be  (110  — 20-1-40  =  )  50  yrs.  After  Joshua  there 
is  the  time  of  the  Eklers  who  overlived  him,  then  a 
period  of  disobedience  and  idolatry,  a  servitude  of 
8  yrs.,  deliveranoe  by  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenax, 
the  nepkew  of  Caleb,  and  rest  for  40  yrs.  until 
Othniel's  death.  The  duration  of  Joshua's  govern- 
ment is  Ihnited  by  the  circumstance  that  Caleb's 
lot  was  iqiportioned  to  him  in  the  7th  year  of  the 
occupation,  and  therefore  of  Joshua's  rule,  when  he 
was  85  yrs.  oM,  and  that  he  conquered  the  lot  after 
Joshua's  death.  Caleb  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  a  very  old  man  on  taking  his  portion,  and  it 
is  unlikely  that  he  wouhl  have  waited  long  before 
attacking  the  heathen  who  hekl  it,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  portion  being  his  claimed  reward  for  not 
having  feared  the  Anakim  who  dwelt  there,  a  reward 
promised  him  of  the  Lord  by  Hoses  and  daimed 
of  Joshua,  who  al6ne  <^  his  feUow-spies  had  shown 
the  same  faith  and  courage  (Num.  xiv.  24;  Deut 
L  36;  Josh.  xiv.  6  ad  Jin,,  xv.  13-19;  Judg.  i.  9- 
16,  20).  If  we  suppose  that  Caleb  set  out  to  coo- 
quer  bis  lot  about  7  years  after  its  apportionment, 
then  Joshua's  rule  wotUd  be  about  13  yrs.,  and  he 
would  have  been  a  little  older  than  Cdeb.  The 
interval  between  Joshua's  death  and  the  First 
Servitude  b  limited  by  the  history  of  Othniel.  He 
was  already  a  warrior  when  Caleb  conquered  his  lot; 
he  lived  to  deliver  Israel  firom  the  Mesopotamian 
oppressor,  and  died  at  the  end  of  the  subsequent 
40  yrs.  of  rest  Supposing  Othniel  to  have  been 
30  yrs.  okl  when  Caleb  set  out,  and  110  yrs.  at  his 
death,  82  yrs.  woukl  remain  for  the  interval  in 
questum.  The  rule  of  Joshua  nuiy  be  therefore 
reckoned  to  have  been  about  13  yrs.,  and  the  sub- 
sequent interval  to  the  First  Smitude  about  82 
yrs.,  altogether  47  yrs.  These  numbers  cannot  be 
oousidered  exact ;  but  they  can  hardly  be  far  wrong, 
more  especially  the  sum.  The  residue  of  Samuel's 
judgeship  after  the  20  yrs.  from  Eli's  death  until 
the  solemn  fast  and  victory  at  Bfizpeh,  can  scarcely 
have  much  exceeded  20  yrs.  Samuel  must  have 
been  still  youngott  the  time  of  Eli's  death,  and  he 
died  very  near  the  ctose  of  Saul's  reign  (1  Sam. 
XXV.  1,  xxviii.  3).  If  he  were  10  yn.  okl  at  the 
ibrmer  date,  and  Judged  for  20  yrs.  after  the  victory 
at  Mizpeh,  he  wouM  have  beoi  near  90  yrs.  old 
(10V-|-20-h20?-|-38?)  at  his  death,  which  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  a  kmg  period  of  life  at  that  time. 
If  we  thus  suppose  the  three  uncertain  intervals, 


mainder  of  66  pair  out  of  70  souls  puts  us  very  mueh 
In  mind  of  FalstafTs  mode  of  reekoning."  {EgyptU 
Place,  1. 178).  Had  the  oritio  read  Qen.  zlvl.  he  would 
not  have  made  this  eztTaordinarj  mistake,  and  allowed 
only  three  wives  to  67  men.. 
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dM  reddiie  of  Joshua's  rule,  the  time  after  bis 
isath  to  the  First  Servitude,  aiid  Samuel's  rule 
after  the  victory  at  Mizpeh  to  have  been  respectively 
S|  32,  and  20  yrs.,  the  sum  of  the  whole  period  wiU 
be  (589  -)-  68  = )  H'-iS  jrs.  Two  independent  large 
numljen  seein  to  confirm  tliis  result  One  is  in 
St.  I'aul's  address  at  Antioch  of  llsidia,  where, 
aft«r  speaking  of  the  Exodus  and  the  40  }ts.  hi  the 
desert,  he  adds:  "And  when  he  had  destroj-ed 
seven  nations  in  the  land  of  Clmniian,  he  didded 
their  land  unto  them  by  lot.  And  after  tliat  he 
gave  [mito  them]  judges  about  tlic  space  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  }-eu^,  until  Sanmel  tlie  prophet 
And  afterword  they  desired  a  king  **  (Acts  xiii.  19, 
23,  21).  This  interval  of  450  yrs.  may  be  VEuriously 
expUined,  as  commencing  with  Othniel's  deli^-er- 
ance  and  ending*  with  Kli's  death,  a  period  which 
the  numbers  of  the  earlier  books  of  the  ilible,  if 
added  together,  make  422  }T8  ,  or  as  connuencing 
with  the  First  Servitude,  8  yis.  more,  4^)0  yrs.,  or 
with  Joshua*s  death,  which  would  raise  these  num- 
bers by  about  30  }ts.,  or  again  it  may  tw  held  to 
end  at  Saul's  accession,  which  would  raise  the 
numben  given  respectively  by  about  49  yrs.  How- 
ever explained,  this  sum  of  450  yrs.  supports  the 
authority  of  the  smaller  numbers  as  forming  an 
essentially  correct  measure  of  the  period.  The  otlier 
laige  number  occurs  in  Jephthali's  message  to  the 
kiii^  of  the  Children  of  Amnion,  where  the  period 
during  which  Israel  had  held  the  land  of  the  Amo- 
rites  from  the  first  conquest  either  up  to  the  begui- 
nmg  of  the  Servitude  from  which  they  were  about 
to  be  fireed,  or  up  to  the  very  time,  is  given  as  300 
yrs.  (Judg.  xi.  23).  The  smaller  numbers,  with 
the  addition  of  9S  yrs.  for  two  uncertahi  periods, 
would  make  these  intervals  respecti\-ely  340  and  304 
yrs.  Here,  therefore,  there  appears  to  be  another 
agreement  with  the  smaller  numliers,  although  it 
does  not  amount  to  a  positive  agreement,  since  the 
meaning  might  be  either  three  centuries,  as  a  x-ague 
■urn,  or  about  300  yrs.  So  far  as  the  evidence  of 
the  numbers  goes,  we  must  decide  hi  favor  of  the 
longer  interval  fh>m  the  l<lxodus  to  the  building  of 
the  tint  Temple,  in  preference  to  the  period  of  480 
or  440  yrs.  The  evidence  of  the  genealogies  has 
been  hdd  by  some  to  sustain  a  different  conclusion. 
These  lists,  as  they  now  stand,  would,  if  of  con- 
tinuous generations,  be  decidedly  in  fii\'or  of  an 
inten*al  of  about  300,  400,  or  even  500  )*ear3,  some 
being  much  shorter  than  others.  It  is,  howe\'er, 
impossible  to  reduce  thorn  to  consistency  with  each 
other  without  arbitrarily  altering  some,  and  the 
result  with  those  who  have  foDowed  them  as  the 
lafbst  guides  has  been  the  adoption  of  the  shortest 
of  the  numbers  just  given,  about  300  }ts.<*  The 
evidence  of  the  genealo^es  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  probably  leading  to  the  rgectlon  of  all 
numerical  statements,  but  ta  perhaps  less  ineon- 
ristent  with  that  of  480  or  44U  >ts.  than  with  the 
rest  We  have  already  shown  {Technicnl  Chi-o- 
noloffy)  what  strong  reasons  there  are  against  using 
the  Hebrew  genealogies  to  measure  time.  We  pre- 
fer to  hold  to  the  evidence  of  the  numbers,  and  to 
take  as  the  most  satisfiictory  the  interval  of  about 
338  }TS.  fh)m  the  Exodus  to  the  Foundation  of 
Solomon's  Temple. 

D.  Fourth  Period,  from  the  Fomidation  of  Sol- 
onon't  Tbmple  to  its  Destruction.  —  We  have  now 
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«  Bi.th  BuiiMD  {E^t/pt^s  PUue^i.  176-77)and  Lepdus 
Chron.  d.  JEf[.  \.  8)9)  suppose  the  genealogy  of 
Shanl  the  son  of  Vstiah  the  Uvlte  (1  Chr.  vL  SS-M, 


reached  a  period  in  which  the  differences  of  chn>* 
nologers  are  no  longer  to  be  measured  by  centuries 
but  by  tens  of  years  and  even  single  years,  and 
towards  the  close  of  which  accuracy  is  attauiaUe. 
'llie  most  important  numbers  in  tlie  lUble  are  gen- 
erally stated  more  than  once,  and  several  means  are 
afTurded  by  which  then*  accuracy  can  be  tested. 
The  principal  of  these  tests  are  the  statements  of 
kings'  ages  at  their  accessions,  the  ilouble  dating 
of  Uie  acces^ons  of  kings  of  Judah  in  the  reigns 
of  kings  of  Israel  and  the  converse,  and  the  double 
reckoning  by  the  years  of  kings  of  Judah  and  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Of  these  tests  the  most  valuable 
is  the  second,  which  extends  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  period  under  consideration,  and  prevents 
our  making  any  very  serious  error  in  computing  its 
length.  The  mentions  of  kings  of  ICgypt  and 
Ass}Tia  contemporary  with  Hebrew  sovereigns  are 
also  of  importance,  and  are  likely  to  be  more  so, 
when,  as  we  may  expect,  the  chronobgical  places  of 
all  these  contemporaries  are  more  nearly  determmed. 
All  records  therefore  tendbig  to  fix  the  chronok>gie8 
of  ICgypt  and  Assyria,  as  well  as  of  Babylonia,  are 
of  great  value  fh>m  tlieir  be-.uing  on  Hebrew  chro- 
nology. At  present  the  most  important  of  such 
records  is  Ptolemy's  Canon,  fh>m  which  no  sound 
chronok)ger  will  venture  to  deviate.  If  all  the 
Biblical  evidence  is  carefully  collected  and  compared, 
it  will  be  found  that  some  small  and  great  incon- 
sistencies necessitate  certain  changes  of  the  niuu- 
bers.  I'he  amount  of  the  former  class  has,  however, 
been  much  exaggerated,  suice  8e\-eral  supposed  in- 
consistencies depend  upon  the  non-recognition  of 
the  mode  of  reckoning  regnal  years,  fh>m  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  and  not  fVom  the  day  of  the 
king's  accession.  The  greater  difficulties  and  some 
of  the  smaller  cannot  be  resolved  without  the  sup- 
position that  numbers  have  been  altered  by  copyists. 
In  these  cases  our  only  resource  is  to  propose  an 
emendation.  We  must  never  take  reflige  in  the 
ide:i  of  an  interregnum,  since  it  is  a  much  more 
violent  hypothesis,  considering  the  facts  of  the  his- 
tory, than  the  coi\}ectural  change  of  a  number. 
Two  interregnums  have  howe^'er  been  supposed, 
one  of  11  yrs.  between  Jeroboam  II.  and  Zachariah, 
and  the  otiier,  of  9  yrs.  between  Pekah  and  Hoshea. 
The  former  supposition  might  seem  to  receive  some 
support  fhmi  the  words  of  the  prophet  Hosea  (x.  3, 
7,  and  perhaps  15),  which,  bowe\'er,  may  as  weQ 
imply  a  lax  government,  and  the  great  power  of 
the  Ismelite  princes  and  captains,  as  an  absolute 
anarchy,  and  we  must  remember  the  improbability 
of  a  powerful  sovereign  not  having  been  at  once 
succeeded  by  his  son,  and  of  the  people  havhig  been 
content  to  remain  for  some  years  without  a  king. 
It  is  stUl  more  unlikely  that  in  Hoshea's  case  a 
king's  murderer  should  have  been  able  to  take  his 
plaSs  after  an  hitcn'al  of  9  yrs.  We  prefer  hi  both 
cases  to  suppose  a  longer  reign  of  the  earlier  of  the 
two  kings  between  whom  the  interregnums  are  con- 
jectured. With  the  exception  of  these  two  inter 
regnums,  we  would  accept  the  computation  of  the 
interval  we  are  now  considering  given  in  the  margin 
of  the  A.  V.  It  must  be  added,  that  the  date  of 
the  oondusion  of  this  period  there  given  b.  c.  688 
must  be  corrected  to  586.  Tlie  received  chronology 
as  to  ite  intervals  cannot  hideed  be  hekl  to  be 
beyond  question  in  the  time  before  Josiah's  aocet- 


comp.  88-88)  to  be  that  of  Saul  the  king  of 
almost  unacooantable  mistake. 
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don  up  to  the  FoundaUon  of  the  Temple,  bat  we 
caniiot  at  present  attain  anj  better  positive  result 
than  that  we  have  accepted.  The  whole  period 
may  therefore  be  held  to  be  of  about  425  yrs.,  that 
of  the  undivided  kingdom  120  yrs.,  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  about  388  yrs.,  and  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  about  255  yrs.  It  is  scarcdj 
possible  tlmt  these  numbers  can  be  more  than  a 
very  few  years  wrong,  if  at  all  (For  a  fuller  treat- 
ment of  the  chronology  of  the  kings,  see  Israel, 
KiXGiiOM  OK,  and  Juuaii,  Kingdom  op.) 

£.  Fifth  Period,  from  the  Destruction  of  Sok>- 
mon^s  Temple  to  the  Return  from  the  Babybnish 
Captivity.  —  The  determination  of  the  length  of 
this  period  depends  upon  the  date  of  the  return  to 
Palestine.  The  decree  of  Cyrus  leadmg  to  that 
event  was  made  in  the  1st  year  of  his  rdgn,  doubt- 
less at  Babyk>n  (Ezr.  i.  1),  b.  c.  538,  but  it  does 
not  seem  certain  that  the  Jews  at  once  returned. 
So  great  a  migration  must  have  occupied  much 
time,  and  about  two  or  three  yrs.  wouM  not  seem 
too  long  an  interval  for  its  complete  accomplish- 
ment after  the  promulgation  <^  Uie  decree.  Two 
numbers,  held  by  some  to  be  identical,  must  here 
be  considered.  One  is  the  period  of  70  yrs.,  during 
which  the  tyranny  of  Babykm  over  Pidestine  and 
the  East  generally  was  to  last,  prophesied  by  Jere- 
miah (xxv.),  and  the  other,  the  70  yrs.  Captivity 
(xxix.  10;  2  Chr.  xxxvL  21;  Dan.  ix.  2).  The 
commencement  of  the  former  period  is  plainly  the 
1st  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  4th  of  Jehoiakim 
(Jer.  xxv.  1),  when  the  successes  of  the  king  of 
Babykm  began  (xlvi.  2),  and  the  miseries  of  Jeru- 
salem (xxv.  29),a  and  the  conclusion,  the  M  of 
Babyfon  (ver.  28).  Ptolemy's  Canon  counts  from 
the  accession  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  that  of  Cyrus 
66  yrs.,  a  number  sufficiently  near  to  the  round 
sum  of  70,  which  may  indeed,  if  the  yrs.  be  of  360 
days  ( Year)  represent  at  the  utmost  no  more  than 
about  69  tropical  years.  The  fiimous  70  years  of 
captivity  would  seem  to  be  the  same  period  as  this, 
since  it  was  to  terminate  with  the  return  of  the 
capti^-es  (Jer.  xxix.  10).  The  two  passages  in  Zech., 
which  speak  of  such  an  inten'al  as  one  of  desolation 
(i.  12),  and  during  which  fiuts  connected  «ith  the 
last  captirity  had  been  kept  (vii.  5),  are  not  irre- 
concilable with  this  exphtnation:  a  famous  past 
period  might  be  spoken  of,  as  the  modems  speak 
of  the  Thurty  Years'  War.  These  two  passages  are, 
it  must  be  noticed,  of  different  dates,  the  first  of 
the'  2d  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  the  second  of  the 
4th  year.  —  This  period  we  consider  to  be  of  48  -f-ar 
yrs.,  the  doubtful  number  being  the  time  of  the 
reign  of  Cyrus  before  ^the  return  to  Jerusalem, 
probably  a  space  <^  about  two  or  three  years. 

Prindptd  St/$ients  of  Biblical  Chronology. — 
Upon  the  data  we  have  considered  three  principal 
systems  of  Biblical  Chronology  have  been  founded, 
which  may  be  termed  the  Long  System,  the  Short, 
and  the  Rabbinical.  There  is  a  fourth,  which, 
although  an  oAhoot  in  part  of  the  last,  can  scarcely 


«  In  the  book  of  Daniel  (1.  1)  the  8d  year  of 
Jefaoiakfan  is  flven  Instead  of  the  4Ui,  which  may  be 
acooonted  fbr  by  the  drcmnstance  that  the  BabyUmkui 
year  oommeooed  earlier  than  the  Hebrew,  so  that 
Nebaehadneasr's  1st  wonkl  coauDcnee  In  Jeholaklm^s 
3d,  and  be  eorrent  in  his  4th.  In  other  books  of  the 
Bible  the  years  of  Babylonian  kings  seem  to  be  gener- 
«Uy  llebrew  currant  years.  Two  other  diUlcnlties  may 
-M  notked.  The  18th  year  of  Nebuchadneaar  In  Jer. 
dL  29  ssootf  to  be  fbr  the  19th.     The  dUncolty  of  the 
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be  termed  BiUioal,  inasmuch  as  it  dqiends  kn  tlie 
most  part  upon  theories,  not  only  independent  o<^ 
but  repugnant  to  the  Bible:  this  last  is  at  present 
peculiar  to  Baron  Bunsen.  Before  noticing  these 
systems  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  some  character- 
istics of  those  who  have  supported  them,  which 
may  serve  to  aid  our  judgment  in  seeing  how  £tf 
they  are  trustworthy  guides.  All,  or  aknost  all 
have  erred  on  the  side  of  daiming  for  their  results 
a  greater  aociuacy  than  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
upon  which  they  rested  rendered  possible.  An- 
other fEuling  of  these  chronologers  is  a  tendency  to 
accept,  through  a  kind  of  false  analogy,  long  or 
short  numbers  and  computations  for  intervals,  rather 
according  as  they  have  adopted  the  long  or  the  sh(»i 
reckoning  of  the  patriarchal  genealogies  than  on  a 
consideration  of  special  e\idencei  It  is  as  though 
they  were  resolved  to  make  the  sum  as  great  or  as 
small  as  possible.  The  Rabbins  have  in  their  chro- 
nology afforded  the  strongest  example  of  this  error, 
having  so  shortened  the  inter\'als  as  even  egrfr- 
gioualy  to  throw  out  the  dates  of  the  time  of  the 
Persian  rule.  The  German  school  is  here  an  ex- 
c^ition,  for  it  has  generally  fallen  into  an  opposite 
extreme  and  required  a  fiftr  greater  time  than  any 
derivable  from  the  Biblical  numbers  for  the  earlier 
ages,  while  taking  the  Rabbinical  date  of  the  Ex- 
odus, and  so  has  put  two  portions  of  its  chronok)gy 
in  violent  contrast.  We  dp  not  lay  much  stress 
upon  the  opinions  of  the  eariy  Christian  writers,  or 
even  Josephus:  their  method  was  wicriticai,  and 
they  accepted  the  numbers  best  known  to  them 
without  any  feeling  of  doubt.  We  shall  therefore 
confine  ouiwlves  to  the  modems. 

The  principal  advocates  of  the  Long  Chronology 
are  Jackson,  Hales,  and  Des-Vignoles.  They  tsike 
the  LXX.  for  the  patriarchal  generations,  and  adopt 
the  long  interval  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Founda- 
tfon  of  Solomon's  Temple.  The  Short  (Chronology 
has  had  a  multitude  of  illustrious  supporters  owing 
to  its  having  been  lh>m  Jerome's  time  the  recog- 
nized system  of  the  West.  Ussher  may  be  con- 
sidered as  its  most  able  advocate.  He  follows  the 
Hebrew  in  the  patriarchal  generations,  and  takes 
the  480  years  from  the  Exodus  ti  the  Foundation 
of  Sobmon's  Temple.  The  Rabbinical  Chronokgy 
has  lately  come  into  much  notice  horn,  its  partial 
receptkm,  chiefly  by  the  German  school.  It  accepts 
the  Biblical  numbov,  but  makes  the  most  arbitrary 
corrections.  For  the  date  of  the  Exodus  it  has 
been  virtually  accepted  by  Bunsen,  Lepsius,  and 
Lord  A.  Hervey.  The  system  of  Bunsen  we  have 
been  compdled  to  constitute  a  foiuth  class  of  itselt 
For  the  time  before  the  Exodus  he  discards  all  Bib- 
lical chronological  data,  and  reasons  altogether,  ae 
it  appears  to  us,  on  philological  considerations. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  principal  dates  ac- 
cording to  &t  writers. 

The  principal  disagreements  of  these  chronol- 
ogers, beudes  those  already  indicated,  must  be  no- 
ticed.   In  the  post-diluvian  period  Hales  rqecte  the 


87th  year  of  JeholaehlnVi  eapttvlty,  Iftn.  26d.  (Jer.), 
or  27(2  K.),  fldling  aoootding  to  the  rendeiteg  of  the 
A.  Y.  In  the  1st  year  of  BrU-Merodaeh  (Jer.  IM.  81 ;  1 
K.  xxT.  27),  may  be  explalntd,  as  Dr.  Hhicks  sognesls, 
either  by  soppoetog  the  Heb.,  ^  in  the  year  when  be 
was  king,"  to  mean  that  he  reigned  hot  one  year  In- 
stead of  two,  as  in  the  canon,  or  that  Kvil-Merodaeh  Is 
not  the  nuarodamns  of  the  canon  (JoMm.  Saer.  Lit 
Oct.  1868). 
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noond  Caman  and  reckons  Terah^s  age  at  Abram's 
bbrth  130  instead  of  70  years;  Jackson  accepts  the 
leooud  Cainan  and  does  not  niake  any  change  in  the 
second  case;  Ussher  and  Petavius  follow  the  He- 
brew, but  the  former  alters  the  generation  of  Terah, 
while  the  latter  does  not  Bunsen  requires  *^  for  the 
Noachian  period  about  ten  millennia  before  our  era, 
and  for  the  beginning  of  our  race  another  ten  thou- 
sand years,  or  very  little  more  "  ( Outlines^  vol.  ii.  p. 
12).  These  conclusions  necessitate  the  abandon 
ment  of  all  belief  in  the  historical  character  of 
the  Biblical  account  of  the  times  before  Abraham. 
We  cannot  here  discuss  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  seem  to  be  founded:  it  may  be  stated,  how- 
ever, that  those  grounds  may  be  considered  to  be 
wholly  philotogical.  The  writer  does  indeed  speak 
of  "fiftcts  and  traditions:"  his  fiicts,  however,  as 
fiur  as  we  can  perceive,  are  the  results  of  a  theory 
of  language,  and  tradition^  is,  from  its  nature,  no 
guide  in  chronology.  How  far  language  can  be 
taken  as  a  guide  is  a  very  hard  question.  It  is, 
however,  certahi  that  no  Semitic  scholar  has  ac- 
cepted fiunsen's  theory.  For  the  Ume  from  the 
Exodus  to  the  Foundation  of  Solomon's  .Temple, 
Ussher  alone  takes  the  480  years;  the  rest,  except 
Bunsen,  adopt  tonger  periods  according  to  their 
ixplanationa  of  the  other  nnmben  of  this  interval; 
hut  Bunsen  calculates  by  generations.  We  have 
already  seen  the  great  risk  that  is  run  in  adopting 
Hebrew  geneak)gie8  for  the  measure  of  time,  both 
generally  and  in  this  case.  The  period  of  the 
^ings,  from  the  foundation  of  Sofomon's  Temple, 
's  very  nearly  the  same  in  the  computations  of 
Jackson,  Ussher,  and  Fetavius:  Hales  lengthens  it 
by  supposing  an  interregnum  of  11  years  after  the 
death  of  Amaziah;  Bunsen  shortens  it  by  reducing 
the  reign  of  Manasseh  from  65  to  46  years.  The 
former  theory  is  improbable  and  uncritical;  the 
iatter  is  merely  the  result  of  a  supposed  necessity, 
which  we  shall  see  has  not  been  proved  to  exist;  it 
a  thus  needless,  and  in  its  form  as  uncritical  as  the 
jther. 

Probable  determination  of  dates  and  intervals.  — 
Having  thus  gone  over  the  Biblical  data,  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  state  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
most  satisfiEKstory  scheme  of  chronofogy,  derived 
from  a  comparison  of  these  with  ford^  data. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  establish  on  independent  ev- 
idence, either  exactly  or  approximatively,  certain 
main  dates,  and  shall  be  content  if  the  numbers 
we  have  previously  obtained  for  the  intervals  be- 
tween them  do  not  greatly  disagree  with  those  thus 
affbrded. 

1.  Date  of  the  Destruction  of  Solomon's  Temple. 
--The  Temple  was  destroyed  in  the  19th  year  of 
NebuohadnesoHur,  in  the  6th  month  of  the  Jewish 
year  (Jer.  Ui.  12,  13;  2  K.  xxv.  8,  9).  In  Ptol- 
•my*s  Canon,  this  year  is  current  in  the  proleptie 
Ju£an  year,  e.  c.  686,  and  the  6th  month  may 
he  considered  as  about  equal  to  August  of  that 
year. 


2.  Synchronism  of  Josiah  and  Pharaoh  Necho, 
—  The  death  of  Josiah  can  be  clearly  shown  on 
Biblical  evidence  to  have  taken  place  in  tie  22d 
year  before  that  in  which  the  Temple  was  destroyed, 
that  is,  in  the  Jewish  year  from  the  spring  of  b.  c 
608  to  the  spring  of  607.  Necho's  Ist  year  is 
proved  by  the  Apis-tablets  to  have  been  most  prob- 
ably the  ^^tian  vague  year,  Jan.  b.  c.  609-8, 
but  possibly  b.  c  61(^9.  llie  expedition  in  op- 
posing which  Josiah  fell,  cannot  be  reasonably  dated 
earlier  than  Necho's  2d  year,  b.  c.  609-8  or  608-7. 
It  is  important  to  notice  that  no  earlier  date  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  than  b.  c.  586  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  chronok)gy  of  Necho's  reign. 
We  have  thus  b.  c.  608-7  for  the  kst  j-ear  of  Jo- 
siah, and  638-7  for  that  of  his  accession,  the  for- 
mer date  Ming  within  the  time  indicated  by  the 
chronology  of  Necho^s  reign. 

3.  Synchronism  of  Hezekiah  and  Ttrhakah.  — 
Tirhakah  is  mentioned  as  an  opponent  of  Sennach- 
erib shortly  before  the  miraculous  destruction  of 
his  army  in,  according  to  the  present  text,  the  14th 
year  of  Heeekiah.  It  has  be^  lately  proved  from 
the  Apis-tableto  that  the  1st  year  of  Tirhakah't 
reign  over  Egypt  was  the  vague  year  current  in  b. 
c.  689.  The  14th  year  of  Hezekiah,  according  to 
the  received  chronoiogy,  is  b.  c.  713,  and,  if  we 
correct  it  two  years  on  account  of  the  lowering  of 
the  date  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  b.  c. 
711.  If  (Rawlinson's  Herod.  voL  i.  p.  479,  n.  1) 
we  hold  that  the  expedition  dated  in  Hezekiah's 
14th  year  was  different  from  that  which  ended  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army,  we  must  stUl 
place  the  latter  event  before  b.  c.  696.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  primd  facie  discrepancy  of  at  least  6 
years.  Bunsen  {Bibelwert,  i.  p.  cccvi.)  unhesitat- 
ingly reduces  the  reign  of  Manassfh  from  56  to  45 
years.  Lepsius  {KSnigsbuch^  p.  104)  more  crit- 
ically takes  the  35  years  of  tho  LXX.  as  the  true 
duration.  Were  an  alteration  demanded,  it  woukl 
seem  best  to  make  Manasaeh's  computation  of  his 
reign  commence  with  his  fother*s  illness  in  prefer- 
ence to  taking  the  conjectural  number  45  or  the 
very  short  one  35.  The  evidence  of  the  chronol- 
ogy of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings  is,  how 
ever,  we  think,  conclusive  in  &vor  of  the  sum  of  55. 
In  the  Bible  we  are  told  that  Shalmaneser  laid 
siege  to  Samaria  in  the  4th  year  of  Hezekiah,  and 
that  it  was  taken  in  the  6th  year  of  that  Mng  (2 
K.  xviii.  9,  10).  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  indi- 
cate the  taking  of  the  city  by  Sargon  in  his  1st  or  2d 
year,  whence  we  must  suppose  dther  that  he  com- 
pleted the  enterprise  of  Shalmaneser,  to  whom  the 
capture  is  not  exptessly  ascribed  m  the  Scriptures,  or 
that  he  took  the  credit  of  an  event  which,  happened 
just  before  his  acceasfon.  The  1st  year  of  Sargon 
is  shown  by  the  inscriptions  to  have  been  exactly 
or  neariy  equal  to  the  1st  of  Merodach-Bahdan, 
Mardocempadus:  therefore  it  was  current  b.  c.  721 
or  720,  and  the  2d  year,  720  or  719.  This  wouM 
place  Ueiekiah's  accession  b.  c.  726,  725,  or  724, 
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the  dd  leing  tbe  very  date  the  Hebrew  nmnben 
giie.  Again,  Merodach-Baladan  sent  messengers 
to  Hezekiah  immediately  after  his  sickness,  and 
therefore  in  about  his  15th  year,  b.  c.  710.  Ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy^s  Canon,  Mardooempadus 
reigned  721-710,  and,  according  to  Berosus,  seized 
the  regal  power  for  6  months  before  Elibus,  the 
Belibus  of  the  Canon,  and  therefore  in  about  703, 
this  beuig,  no  doubt,  a  second  reign.  Here  the 
preponderance  of  evidence  is  in  feixat  of  the  earlier 
dates  of  Hezekiah.  Thus  fiir  the  chronological 
data  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  appear  to  clash  in 
a  manner  that  seems  at  first  sight  to  present  a 
hopeless  knot,  but  not  on  this  account  to  be  rashly 
cut  An  examination  of  the  facts  of  the  history 
has  afforded  Dr.  Uincks  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
true  explanation.  Tirhakah,  he  observes,  is  not 
explicitly  termed  Pharaoh  or  kmg  of  %ypt  In  the 
Bible,  but  king  of  Cuah  or  Ethiophi,  from  which 
it  m^t  be  inferred  that  at  the  time  of  Seonacfa- 
erib*s  disastrous  invasion  he  had  not  assumed  the 
crown  of  Egypt.  Tbe  Assyrian  inscriptions  of 
Sennacherib  mention  kings  of  Egypt  and  a  con- 
temporary king  of  Ethiopte  in  altiance  with  them. 
The  history  of  E^[ypt  at  tiie  time,  obtained  by  a 
comparison  of  the  evidence  of  Herodotus  and  others 
with  that  of  Manetho's  lists,  would  lead  to  the 
«me  or  a  similar  conclusion,  which  appears  to  be 
remarkably  confirmed  by  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah. 
We  hokl,  therefore,  as  most  probable,  that  at  the 
time  of  Sennacherib's  disastrous  expedition,  Tir- 
hakah was  king  of  Ethk>i^  in  alliance  with  the 
king  or  kings  of  Egypt.  It  only  remains  to  asoer- 
tab)  what  evidence  thefe  is  for  the  date  of  this  ex- 
pedition. First,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  warlike 
operations  of  Sennacherib  recorded  in  the  Bible 
have  been  conjectured,  as  i^ready  mentioned,  to  be 
those  of  two  expeditions.  The  fine  paid  by  Heze- 
kiah is  recorded  in  the  inscriptions  as  a  result  of 
an  expedition  of  Sennacherib's  8d  year,  which,  by  a 
comparison  of  Ptolemy's  Canon  with  Berosus,  must 
be  dated  b.  c.  700,  which  wouM  M  so  near  the 
dose  of  tiie  reign  of  the  Ung  of  Judah,  if  no 
•Itotition  be  ms^  that  the  supposed  second  ex- 
peditkm,  of  which  there  would  naturally  be  no 
record  in  the  Assyrian  annals  on  account  of  its  ca- 
lamitous end,  could  not  be  placed  much  later.  The 
Biblical  account  woakl,  however,  be  most  reason- 
ably expkiined  by  the  suppodUon  that  the  two  ex- 
peditions were  but  two  campaigns  of  the  same  war,  a 
war  but  temporarily  interrupted  by  Hezekiah's  sub- 
mission. Since  the  first  expedition  fell  in  b.  c.  700, 
we  have  not  to  suppose  that  the  reign  of  Tirhakah 
in  Ethiopia  commenced  more  than  11  years  at  the 
utmost  before  his  accession  hi  Egypt,  a  supposition 
which,  on  the  whole,  is  fer  pr^nuble  to  the  dis- 
locating attempts  that  have  been  made  to  lower  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah.  This  would,  however,  necessi- 
tate a  substitutkm  of  a  kter  date  hi  the  place  of 
the  14th  year  of  Hezekiah  for  the  first  expedition. 
(See  especially  Dr.  Hincks's  paper  **  On  the  Recti- 
fications of  Sacred  and  Profiuie  Chronology,  which 
the  newly-discovered  Apis-steles  render  necessary,*' 
in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature^  Oct.  1858; 
and  Rawlinson's  Iltrod.  i.  478-480).  The  syn- 
chronisms of  Hoshea  and  Shahnaneser,  Pekah  and 
Tiglath-Pileser,  Menahem  and  Pul,  have  not  yet 
beoi  approximatively  determined  on  double  evi- 
dence. 

4.  Synchromtm  o/Rekoboam  and  Shishak,  —  The 
Biblical  evidence  for  this  synchronism  is  as  foUows: 
Behoboam  appears  tc   have  come  to  the  throne 
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about  249  years  before  the  accession  of  H(-seUa!k, 
and  therefore  b.  c.  cir.  973.  The  invasion  of  Shi- 
shak took  place  hi  his  5th  year,  by  Uiis  computa- 
tion, 969.  Shishak  was  aheady  on  the  throne 
when  Jeroboam  fled  to  him  fi^ni  Sobmon.  This 
event  happened  during  the  buikling  of  Mitto,  Ac, 
when  Jeroboam  was  head  of  the  workmen  of  the 
house  of  Joseph  (1  K.  xi.  96-40,  see  esp.  ver.  29). 
The  building  of  MiUo  and  repairing  of  the  breaches 
of  the  city  of  David  was  after  the  building  of  th3 
house  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  that  was  constructed 
about  the  same  time  as  Solomon's  house,  the  com- 
pletion of  whkh  is  dated  in  his  28d  year  (1  K.  ri. 
1,  87,  38,  vii.  1;  2  Chr.  viii.  1).  This  buUding  is 
recorded  after  the  occurrences  of  the  24th  year  of 
Solomon,  for  Pharaoh^s  daughter  remained  in  Je- 
rusalem until  the  king  had  ended  building  his  own 
house,  and  the  temple,  and  the  vrall  of  Jerusalem 
round  about  (1  K.  iii.  1),  and  Milio  was  built  after 
the  removal  of  the  queen  (ix.  24) ;  therefore,  as  Jer- 
otxMun  was  concerned  in  thb  building  of  Millo  and 
repairing  the  breaches,  and  was  met  **  at  that  time  *' 
(xi.  29)  by  Ah\jidi,  and  in  consequence  had  to  fice 
from  the  country,  the  24th  or  25th  year  is  the  moat 
probable  date.  Thus  Shishak  appears  to  have  come 
to  the  throne  at  least  21  or  22  years  before  his  ex- 
pedition against  Rehoboam.  An  inscription  at  tlie 
quanries  of  Silsilis  hi  Upper  Egypt  records  the  cut- 
ting of  stone  in  the  22d  year  of  Sheshonk  I.,  or 
Shishak,  for  constructipns  in  the  chief  temple  of 
Thebes,  where  we  now  find  a  record  of  his  conquesi 
of  Judah  (CharopoUion,  Lettres,  pp.  190,  191). 
On  these  grounds  we  may  place  the  accession  of 
Shishak  b.  c.  dr.  990.  The  evidence  of  Manetho*s 
lists,  compared  with  the  monuments,  would  phics 
this  event  within  a  few  years  of  this  date,  for  they 
do  not  allow  us  to  put  it  mudi  before  or  after  b.  c 
1000,  an  approach  to  correctness  which  at  this 
period  is  very  valuable.  It  is  not  possible  here  to 
discuss  this  evidence  ip  detail. 

5.  £xodu$.  —  Arguments  founded  on  independ- 
ent evidence  aflbrd  tbe  best  means  of  deciding  which 
is  the  most  probable  computatioo  from  Biblical  evi- 
dence of  the  date  of  the  Exodus.  A  comparison 
of  the  Hebrew  calendar  with  tbe  Egyptian  has  led 
the  writer  to  the  following  result:  The  dvil  covi- 
mencement  of  the  Hebrew  year  was  with  the  new 
moon  nearest  to  tiie  autumnal  equinox;  and  at  the 
approximative  date  of  the  Exodus  obtained  by  the 
long  reckoning,  we  find  that  the  ^;yptian  vague 
year  commennd  at  or  about  that  point  of  time. 
Tills  approximative  date,  therefore,  fells  about  the 
time  at  which  the  vague  year  and  the  Hebrew  year, 
as  dated  fnm  the  autumnal  equinox,  nearly  or  ex- 
actly coincided  in  their  commencements.  It  may 
be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  Israelites  in  the 
time  of  the  oppression  had  made  use  of  the  vague 
year  as  the  common  year  of  the  country,  which 
indeed  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  circum- 
stance that  they  had  mostly  adopted  the  Egyptian 
religfon  (Josh.  xxiv.  14;  Ez.  xx.  7,  8),  the  celebra- 
tions of  which  were  kept  according  to  this  year. 
When,  therefore,  the  fe^vals  of  the  Law  rendered 
a  year  virtuaUy  tropical  necessary,  of  the  kind  either 
restored  or  instituted  at  the  Exodus,  it  seems  most 
prolwble  that  the  current  vague  year  was  fixed  un- 
der Moses.  If  this  supposition  be  correct,  we  should 
expect  to  find  that  the  14th  day  of  Abih,  on  whkh 
fell  the  ftiU  moon  of  the  Passover  of  the  Exodta, 
corresponded  to  the  14th  day  of  a  Phamenoth,  in  a 
vague  year  commencing  about  tiie  autumnal  equi- 
noz     It  has  been  ascertained  by  computation  thai 
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•  fbU  moon  fell  on  the  14th  day  of  Phamenoth,  on 
llmriday,  April  21st,  in  the  year  b.  c.  1662 .«  A 
full  moon  would  not  £ail  on  the  same  day  of  the 
vague  j-ear  at  a  shorter  interval  than  25  years  be- 
fore or  after  this  date,  while  the  triple  coincidence 
of  tlie  new  moon,  va^^ue  year,  and  autumnal  equi- 
nox could  not  recur  in  less  than  1500  va^ue  years 
(AVtc.  BiH,  8th  ed.  Ktfypf,  p.  458).  The  date  thus 
obtained  is  but  4  years  earlier  than  Ilaks's,  and  the 
interval  from  it  to  that  of  the  Foundation  of  Sol- 
omon's Temple,  b.  c.  cir.  1010,  would  be  about 
642  years,  or  4  years  in  excess  of  that  previously 
obtjjjicd  from  the  numerical  statements  in  the  bi- 
ble. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  inferences 
from  the  celebration  of  great  paasovers  also  led  us 
to  about  the  same  time.  In  later  articles  we  shaO 
show  the  manner  in  which  the  history  of  Egypt 
■greos  with  this  conclusion.  [Egyi^;  Exodus, 
THK.]  Skttin;;  aside  Ussber's  preference  for  the 
480  y  sirs,  as  resting  upon  evidence  far  less  strong 
than  the  longer  computation,  we  must  mention  the 
principal  reasons  urged  by  Uunsen  and  l^epsius  in 
support  of  the  Kabbinical  date.  The  reckoning  by 
the  genealogies,  upon  which  this  date  rests,  we  have 
already  shown  to  be  unsafe.  Several  points  of  his- 
torical evidence  are,  however,  brought  forward  by 
these  writers  as  leading  to  or  confirming  this  date. 
Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  supposed  ac- 
count of  the  Exodus  gi\'en  by  Manetho,  the  Egyp- 
tian historian,  placing  the  event  at  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Kabbinicid  date.  This  narrative,  how- 
ever, is,  on  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  who  has 
preserved  it  to  us,  wholly  devoid  of  authority,  be- 
ing, according  to  Manetho's  own  showing,  a  record 
of  uncertain  antiquity,  and  of  an  unknown  writer, 
and  not  part  of  the  Egyptian  annals.  An  indica- 
tion of  date  has  also  b^n  supposed  in  the  mention 
that  tlie  name  of  one  of  the  treasure-cities  built  for 
Pharaoh  by  the  Israelites  during  the  oppression 
was  Kaanues  (Ex.  i.  11 ),  probably  the  same  pkoe  as 
the  Kameses  elsewhere  mentioned,  the  chief  town 
of  a  tract  ik>  called.  [Kamksrs.]  This  name  is 
the  same  as  that  of  certain  well-known  kings  of 
Egypt  of  the  period  to  which  by  this  scheme  the 
Exodus  would  be  referred.  If  the  story  given  by 
Manetho  be  founded  on  a  true  tradition,  the  great 
oppressor  would  have  been  Rameset  II.,  second  king 
of  the  13th  dynasty,  whose  reign  is  variously  as- 
signed to  the  14th  and  13th  centuries  B.  c.  It  is 
fiirther  ui^  that  the  first  king  Kameses  of  the 
Egyptian  monuments  and  Man^ho's  lists  is  the 
grandfather  of  this  kinj;,  Kameses  I.,  who  was  the 
last  80\-ereign  of  the  18th  dynasty,  aiid  reigned  at 
the  utmost  about  60  years  bdbre  his  grandson.  It 
must,  however,  be  observed,  that  there  is  great  rea- 
son tor  taking  the  bwer  dates  of  both  kings,  which 
wo'ild  make  the  roign  of  the  second  after  the  Kab- 
biriical  date  of  the  Exodus,  and  that  in  this  case 
both  Manetho*s  statement  must  be  of  course  set 
aside,  as  placing  the  Exodus  in  the  reign  of  this 
king's  son,  and  the  order  of  the  Biblical  narrative 
must  be  transposed  that  the  building  of  Raamses 
should  not  M  before  the  accession  of  Kameses  I. 
llie  :irgument  that  there  was  no  king  Kameses  be- 
Ibre  liameses  1.  is  obviously  weak  as  a  negative 
one,  more  especially  as  the  names  of  very  many 
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a  This  was  oalcalated  for  the  writer  at  the  Royal 
Obssrvatorv,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Astronomer- 
Royal.  —  Htto!  JEg.  p.  217. 

6  Abraham  It  nid  to  have  been  76  years  old  when 
ha  Ml  Ilaraa  (ti«n.  xil.  4).  bat  thto  does  not  nee 
99 


kings  of  Egypt,  particularly  those  of  the  period  to 
which  we  assign  the  Exodus,  nre  wanting.  It  losct 
almost  all  its  force  when  we  find  that  a  son  of  Aah* 
mes,  Amosis,  the  head  of  the  18th  dyimsty,  vari- 
ously assigned  to  the  17th  and  IGth  centuries  b.  c 
bore  the  name  of  Kameses,  which  name  from  its 
meaning  (son  of  Ka  or  tlie  sun,  tlie  j^  of  Heli- 
opolis,  one  of  the  eight  great  gods  of  I'Vo'p^)  ^ould 
almost  necessarily  be  a  not  very  uncommon  one, 
and  Kaamses  might  therefore  have  l)cen  named 
from  an  earlier  king  or  prince  liearlng  the  name 
long  before  Kameses  I.  'fhe  hintory  of  l'Ig}*pt  pre> 
sents  great  difficulties  to  the  reception  of  the  theory 
together  with  the  Hililical  narrati\-e,  difiicuUies  so 
great  that  we  think  they  could  oi:ly  1  e  renio\-cd  by 
abandoning  a  belief  in  the  histcrical  ohurncter  of 
that  narrative:  if  so,  it  is  obviottaly  futile  to  found 
an  ai^gument  upon  a  minute  point,  the  occurrence 
of  a  single  name.  The  historical  difiicultles  on 
the  Hebrew  side  in  the  period  after  the  Exodus  are 
not  less  serious,  and  have  induced  Hansen  to  ante- 
date Moses*  war  beyond  Jordan,  and  to  coinproM 
Joshua's  rule  into  the  40  years  in  the  wilderness 
{BlbtUctrk^  i.  pp.  ccxxvili.-ix.).  and  so,  we  venture 
to  think,  to  forfeit  his  right  to  reiison  on  the  details 
of  the  narrative  relating  to  the  earlier  period.  This 
compression  arises  from  the  want  of  space  for  the 
Judges.  The  chronology  of  events  so  obtained  ii 
abo  open  to  the  objection  brou:;ht  against  the  longer 
schemes,  that  the  Israelites  could  not  have  been  in 
Palestine  during  the  campa'igns  b)  the  ICast  of  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  18th,.  19th,  and  2;)th  dynasties, 
since  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  throw  thfise  of 
Kameses  III.  eariier  than  Bunsen's  date  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  conquest  of  western  Palestine  by  the 
Hebrews.  This  question,  involving  that  of  the  pol- 
icies and  relation  of  Egypt  and  tlie  Helrews,  will 
be  discussed  in  kter  articles.  [E<:vit;  Exodus, 
THK.]  We  therefore  take  R.  c.  1052  as  the  most 
satisfoctory  date  of  the  Exodus  (see  1  )uke  of  North- 
umberhuid's  paper  in  Wilkinson's  Anc.  E<j.  i.  77- 
81;  Bunsen,  Bibtitoerk^  i.  pp.  ccxi.-€cxiii.,  ccxxiiL 
fil;  Lepsius,  ChronuUtgie  der  Algii})ttr^  i.  Ml  ff.). 

6.  Ihte  of  the  CommenceineiU  of  the  430  yean 
of  Sofoum —  We  have  already  given  our  reasoni 
for  hokling  the  430  years  of  8ojoiu*n  to  have  com- 
menced wbMi  Abraham  entered  Palestine,  and  that 
it  does  not  seem  certain  that  the  ICxodus  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  of  arrival.  It  is  reasonable, 
however,  to  hold  that  the  inten-al  was  of  400  com- 
plete years  or  a  little  more,  conmiencin::  about  the 
time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  u.  €\  2j82,  or  nearei 
the  beginning  of  that  prol^tic  Julian  year.  Before 
this  date  we  cannot  attempt  to  obtain  anything  be- 
yond an  approximative  chronobgy. 

7.  D-Ue  of  the  Du>per»itm.  —  Taking  the  LXX. 
numbers  as  most  probable,  the  Dispenion,  if  co- 
incident with  the  birth  of  Peleg,  must  be  placed 
b.  c  car.  2338,  or,  if  we  accept  Ussher*s  correction 
of  the  age  of  Terah  at  the  birth  of  Abraham,  cir. 
2758.^  We  do  not  give  round  num1)ers,  since  doing 
so  might  needlessly  enlarge  the  limits  of  error. 

8.  Dittofihe  Flootl.  — The  Ikiod,  as  endmg 
about  401  years  before  the  birth  of  Peleg,  wouM  l« 
placed  B.  c.  cir.  309D  or  3159.  The  year  preced- 
ing, or  the  402d,  was  that  mainly  occupied  by  the 

sarlly  imply  that  he  bad  done  more  than  enter  npon 
his  75th  year.  (Oomp.  the  case  of  Noah.  vii.  6, 11, 
18.)  All  the  dates,  therefore,  befors  a.  c.  2062,  might 
have  to  be  lowered  one  year. 
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MitaBtrophe.  It  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  the 
Koacliian  colonists  to  have  be$^n  to  spread  about 
three  centuries  after  the  Flood.  If  the  Division  at 
Peleg's  birth  be  really  the  same  as  the  Dispersion 
after  the  building  of  the  Tower,  this  supposed  in- 
terval would  not  be  necessarily  to  be  lengthened, 
for  the  text  of  the  account  of  the  building  of  the 
Tower  does  not  abwlutely  prove  that  all  Noah*s 
descendants  were  concerned  in  it,  and  therefore 
•ome  may  have  previously  taken  their  departure 
from  the  primeval  settlement  The  chronology  of 
Egypt,  derived  from  the  monuments  and  Man^o, 
is  held  by  some  to  indicate  for  the  foundation  of 
its  first  kingdom  a  much  earlier  p^ iod  than  woukl 
be  consistent  with  this  scheme  of  approximative 
Biblical  dates.  The  evidence  of  the  monuments, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  us  to  carry  hack  this 
event  earlier  than  the  latter  part  of  the  28th  cent- 
ury B.  c.  'ilie  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  have 
not  been  pro^-ed,  on  satisfactory  grounds,  to  have 
reckoned  back  to  so  remote  a  time;  but  the  evi- 
dence of  their  monuments,  and  the  firsgments  of 
their  history  preserved  by  atadent  writers,  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  I'Igyptians,  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
■  the  short  inten-al  prefeired  by  Ussher.  As  fiir  as 
we  can  learn,  no  independent  historical  evidence 
pomts  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  middle  of  the 
'88th  century  n.  c.  as  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
kingdoms,  although  the  chronology  of  VArjpt  reaches 
to  about  this  period,  while  that  of  Babylon  and  other 
states  does  not  greatly  &11  short  of  the  same  antiq- 
uity. 

9.  Date  of  the  CreaUcn  of  Adam.  —  The  num- 
bers given  by  the  LXX.  for  the  antediluvian  patri- 
«rehB  would  place  the  creation  of  Adam  2262  years 
before  the  end  of  the  Flood,  or  b.  c.  cir.  6361  or 
6421.  R.  S.  P. 

*  The  assignment  of  only  216  years  to  the  so- 
Joam  in  Egypt  (see  No.  6  above)  is  far  from  meet- 
ing with  general  acceptance.  It  has  indeed  come 
down  from,  the  Septus^t  as  the  traditional  theory, 
but  in  modem  times  has  been  stxx)ngly  opposed. 
Of  those  who  dissent  fh>m  that  view  are  Kosen- 
miiller,  Hofhiann,  Jahn,  Ewald,  Gesenlus,  Winer, 
Toeh,  Kurtz,  Delitzseh,  Keil,  Knobd,  Kalisch,  and 
many  others  of  similar  rank  as  scholars.  On  this 
question  the  reader  may  consult  espedaUy,  Knobel 
«D  Ex.  xii.  40  {ExtgtL  Jlandb,  xii.  121),  and  Kurtz 
illwtory  of  the  (Hd  Cotennnt,  ii.  136  fT.,  Eng.  tr.). 
There  are  two  texts  that  seem  quite  distinct  and 
unequivocal.  Ex.  xii.  40  asserts  that  the  abode  in 
Eg^  was  430  years  —  even  though  we  translate 
•«who  abode  in  ]%ypt."  And  here  is  found  no 
■anuscript  variation  in  the  Hebrew  text.  It  is 
supported  by  Targum  Onkdos,  the  Syriac,  and 
Vu^^ste.  The  Septuaghit  (Codex  Vatican.),  how- 
rwer,  has  introduced  the  words  **  and  in  the  land 
'•f  Ouiaan,"  while  the  Alexandrian  Codex  adds  also, 
^they  and  their  Others."  This  change,  though 
-fnmd  in  the  Taigum  Jonathan  and  the  Samaritan 
version,  at  once  suggests,  by  its  two-foM  exphma- 
tion,  the  suspicion  of  an  artificial  emendation  to 
meet  a  diflDculty.  That  these  words,  once  in  the 
*ieKt,  should  have  been  omitted,  is  hardly  probable: 
"that  they  should  have  crept  in  to  solve  various  dif- 
Aeolties,  is  quite  naturaL  Again,  Gen.  xv.  13  de- 
dares  the  fhture  servitude  and  affliction,  not  of 
Abraham,  but  of  his  *«seed**  ^m  9>  land  not 
tfaeirB,'*  to  be  "400  years,*'  in  round  numbers. 
The  suggestion  that  this  was  to  be  partly  in  Car 
naan,  is  cut  off  by  the  statement  that  it  should  ^ 
in  a  land  not  theirs — one  land  too  —  m  strong 
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contrast  to  the  repented  guaranty  of  the  land  d 
Canaan  (\'S.  7,  8,  18)  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  as 
their  own.  The  inclusion  of  any  part  of  Almi- 
ham's  own  histoid  in  this  period  of  servitude  and 
afBiction  seems  forbidden  by  the  positive  assurance 
(ver.  16)  that  he  shoukl  go  to  his  grave  in  peace, 
and  the  manifest  assignment  of  this  servitude  (as 
Tuch  remarks)  to  the  distant  future.  Besides, 
.Abraham's  residence  in  I^^t  had  taken  pbioe  be- 
fore the  prophecy  was  uttmd.  The  statement  of 
Stephen  (.\cts  vii.  6,  7)  accords  with  this  uiterpre- 
tation.  Paul,  however  (Gal.  iii.  17),  reckons  430 
years  between  the  promise  to  Abiaham  and  the 
giving  of  the  law;  but  it  is  remarked  by  Kuitx, 
Keii,  and  others,  that  he  simply  conforms  to  the 
traditional  view  of  the  synagogue  and  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  Septuagint,  which  alone  was  in  the 
hands  of  his  Grentile  readers,  and  because  the  pre 
cise  length  of  time  did  not  aifect  his  argument. 
It  was,  on  any  view,  430  years.  <[t  should  be 
mentioned  in  passing  that  Josei^us  gives  400 
}-ears,  AnL  ii.9,  §  1;  ^.  J.  t.  9,  §  4;  and  216  years. 
Ant.  ii.  16,  §  2;  comp.  c.  Aition,  i.  33.) 

It  is  alk^  against  the  430  years  that  the  tuna 
was  but  four  generations  (Gen.  xv.  16).  But  the 
reply  is  obvious  that  verses  13  and  16  cannot  con- 
flict, and  the  generation  is  therefore  ^*the  sum 
total  of  the  lives  of  all  the  men  living  at  the  same 
time  "  (IlofVnann),  or,  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs, 
a  hundred  }'ears  (Gesenins).  But  it  is  still  affirmed 
that  but  four  generations  are  commonly  mentioned 
in  the  genealogy  of  individuals.  To  which  it  is 
answered,  the  specification  of  four  mun  links  (per- 
hi^M  m  conformity  to  the  very  language  of  proph- 
ecy) does  not  exclude  others:  and  we  actually  find 
six  generations  mentioned  finom  Joseph  to  Zek>- 
phehad  (Num.  xxvi.  29  ff.),  seven  from  Judah  to 
Rezaleel  (1  Chr.  ii.  8  ff.),  and  ten  or  eleven  fh>m 
Ephraun  to  Joshua  (1  Chr.  vii.  22  ff.).  And  a 
comparison  of  the  two  genealogies  of  Le%i  in  Ex. 
vi.  and  1  C%r.  vi.,  shows  that  tlwre  are  names  omit- 
ted in  the  former  which  have  been  procured  from 
other  sources  for  the  latter. 

The  one  real  difficulty  is  found  in  the  parentage 
of  Moses.  If  Amram  his  fkther  (Ex.  n.  20)  was 
the  same  with  Amram  the  grandson  of  Levi  (Ex. 
vi.  18),  and  if  Jochebed  his  mother  was  strictly 
r>evi*s  daughter  (Ex.  vi.  20  ;  Num.  xxvi.  69),  it  is  a 
fiktal  objection.  But  that  Moses*  father  could  not 
be  the  tribe  or  fiunlly-father  Amram,  has  been,  we 
think,  shown  finom  Num.  iii.  27,  28,  where  it  ap- 
pears that  in  Moks*  Hme  the  Amramites,  Izehar- 
ites,  Hebronites,  and  Uzzielites  (the  four  affiliated 
branches  of  Kohath*s  desoendants),  numbered  8,600 
males.  AUowing  one-fourth  of  these  to  the  Am- 
ramites wouM  give  them  over  two  thousand  males; 
and  as  Moses  had  but  two  sous  to  be  included  with 
himsdf  in  this  number,  it  fuDows  that  if  thb  Am- 
ram, the  head  of  this  fitmily,  were  the  father  of 
Moses,  then  Moses  must  have  had  over  2,000  broth- 
ers and  brothers*  sons  —  the  women  and  giris  of 
the  fimiily  not  being  reckoned.  The  tribe-£sther 
must  therefore  have  been  a  difiOa^ent  man  fh>m  the 
father  of  Moses.  But  was  Jochebed  I^evi's  daugh- 
ter? In  Ex.  ii.  1  she  is  called  "a  daughter  of 
T>evi;"  but  the  connection  admits  the  same  gen- 
eral sense  as  the  phrase  "  a  daughter  of  Abraham  '* 
(Luke  xiii.  16).  That  she  was  her  husband's  aunt 
(Ex.  vi.  20),  even  if  we  interpret  the  expresskm 
rigidly,  will  deckle  nothing  as  to  her  parentage  ex- 
cept in  connection  with  his  parentags.  The  pas- 
sage Num.  xxvi.  69  certainly  presento  a  diflMtgr 
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Bat  the  original  leaves  it  more  indefinite  than  our 
rersiou,  "  a  daughter  of  l^vi,  whom  one  bore  [who 
was  born]  to  him  in  E^ypt-**  Here  the  LXX. 
read  thus:  Ovyolrifp  A«vf,  ^  ^rticc  roxnout  rf 
Afftfl  iw  Aiywrry,  —  the  roitroat  evidently  refer- 
ring to  Moies,  Aaron,  and  Miriam.    One  Hebrew 

manuscript  has  a  similar  reading,  SHS  instead  of 

i^ri:^,  Kurts  does  not  hesitate,  under  the  cir- 
comstanoes  (including  this  di^'ersitj  between  the 
Gr.  and  Ueb.)t  to  regard  the  wiiole  ckuue  after 

^1^n2  as  a  gloss,  appended  by  some  one  who 
understood  the  phrase  *^  daughter  of  l^evi  **  in  a 
strict  sense,  and  endeavored  to  soften  down  the 
iraprubabiLty  by  explaining  that  the  daughter  was 
bom  in  I'^pt.  Without  go'mg  this  l^igth,  we 
venture  to  resfard  the  verse  in  the  original  as  not  ab- 
solutely deciiive,  —  although  its  first  aspect  seems 
to  be  so.  But  when  we  consider  the  vagueness  of 
the  exprejslon  used;  when  we  remember  that  Levi 
Aiust  have  been  at  least  135  yean  old  at  her  birth 
if  Jocliolied  were  his  daughter;  when  we  recall  the 
ten  or  ele^'en  generations  from  Ephraim  to  Joshua; 
when  we  obaeme  the  distinctness  of  the  declarations 
in  Ex.  xU.  41)  and  Gen.  xv.  13,  as  to  the  time  spent 
in  E^^rpt;  when  we  remember  the  increase  fixmi  70 
souLi  to  Gl)9,0J0  fighting  men;  —  we  seem  to  en- 
eounter  &r  less  dilfieulty  in  fixing  the  time  of 
•c^oum  m  Kgypi  at  43U  than  at  215  years. 

8.C.B. 
*  JJUmimre,  —  Among  the  more  recent  works 
relating  to  Biblical  chronol^  may  he  mentioned  :— 
Gumpach,  tfber  den  altJddUchen  KalenJer^  zu- 
nack^  U  tnner  Beziehwug  zur  neulett.  Getchlchte^ 
Briinel,  184B;  and  Die  Zeitrechmmff  der  BibyU*- 
mitr  K.  Attyitr,  ileidelb.  1852;  Seyflhrth,  Ckro- 
noloyin  S  icrrty  Leipz.  1846  ;  Bei'lcfitiytMgen  d. 
rikn.^  ffrUck,,  pera.^  dffypi,^  hehraucken  Gesch,  tu 
ZeUmchtuuiffy  lidpz.  1855;  and  Summary  of  Re- 
eeni  DUeveeriet  in  Biblic.d  Chi'onoUttfy^  New  York, 
1857  ;  Fausset,  Siertd  Chromtlogy,  Oxf.  1855; 
Oppert,  Chrvmdoffie  dtB  Atiyneru  et  des  Bd^ylo- 
mens,  Paris,  1857  (from  the  Ann.  de  h  jthlL  chi'e- 
lUmu) ;  l^ichmann,  CkronuL  BeMimmung  dtr  in  d, 
ApottelytMck,  Ctp.  13-28  erzdhlten  Begebenheiten 
(in  the  Thwl,  Stud,  u,  Krit,  1858,  pp.  312-33J); 
WoU^  O.,  VersHch,  die  Widertpriche  in  den  Jnkr- 
rnken  der  KSnige  JudCB  u.  /«/•.  «.  andere  Oijer' 
emzem  in  d.  bHU.  ChnnwL  autzuf/Uichen  (ibid,  pp. 
835-688):  Bnnaen,  BibeUoerk,  Bd.  i.  p.  cci.  ff.,  and 
Bd.  ▼.  (1858-Oa);  l*arker,  •F.,  Chtvnuhgy,  Lond. 
1859;  Shimeall,  Oar  Bible  Ckronulot/y  .  .  .  erit- 
icaUy  eximined  mtd  demonstrnted^  New  York,  1830, 
—  finds  the  end  of  the  worid  a.  d.  1838;  Bosan- 
qnet,  Auyri  tn  and  ffebreto  ChronoUtgy  compirtd 
(in  the  Joarn.  of  the  Rtty.  As.  8oc.  of  Great  Biitr- 
mn,  1834,  N.  S.  i.  145-180);  and  Conepechu  of 
Htbreto  ChnmoUtgy  from  Solomon  to  the  Biiih  of 
Chrisi,  Ijond.  (1836?);  Ri'sch,  art  Ze'Urtchnung, 
bibfUeke,  in  Herzog*s  RenUKneykL  xviit  421-471 
(1864);  Ki'ekerath,  Biblltche  Chnmubtgie^  u.  s.  w. 
it^eA  den  bibi  «.  "nueterbibL  Qaellen  benrbtitet^ 
Udaster,  1835;  Fiewin,  Fa$U  Sicri  (fVom  m.  c.  70 
to  A.  i>.  70),  r/>nd.  1835;  and  WIeseler,  art.  Zeit- 
reekmrnng^  neutettamentUche^  in  Herzog's  Real-En- 


«  Bpiphanltw,  In  his  Twfiv  8tone»  of  the  Rationale^ 
has  foC  "ChrymUte,  by  some  called  ehrysophyUas,  of 
i  ff^dea  ^okir,  and  Ibond  close  to  the  walls  of  Baby- 
ton."  Pllay  makes  several  varietlee  of  this  name; 
%li fint  to  doubtless  CbeOrisolal  lopas.^  C  IT.  Etng. 
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C3^H.xxi.  543-570  (1866).  The  art  Chttmologf 
in  the  3d  edition  of  Kitto's  CycL  of  Bib,  LiL'mbj 
the  Kev.  Henry  Browne,  author  of  Ordo  Sizchrum, 
See  further  the  statements  and  references  under 
Acts  op  tiik  Ai-osThEs  ;  A«8Y1UA  ;  Euyft; 
Ckisi'Ki^;  Je8Us  Chui8t;  Paul.  A. 

CHRYSOLITB  {xpv(r6Ki9os:  chrymMihu$\ 
one  of  the  precious  stones  in  the  foundation  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  (Kev.  xxi.  20).  It  hss  been 
already  stated  [Bkuyl]  that  the  chrydulite  of  the 
ancients  is  identical  with  the  modem  Oriental  to- 
paz, the  titrtiiith  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.'*  There  is 
much  reason  for  believing  that  the  to^MU  is  the  stone 
indicated  by  the  xp»^^f^^os  of  St  John's  vision. 
See  Bkkyu  W.  H. 

CHRYSOPRASB  (xpwrSwpcuros '-  chryto- 
pnttus)  occurs  oidy  in  Kev.  xxi.  2J  [in  A.  V.  there 
**  chrysoprasus '*],  as  one  of  the  precious  stones 
mentioned  ui  St  John's  vision.  The  chr/soprase 
of  the  ancients  ^  b  by  some  supposed  to  be  identi* 
cal  with  the  stone  now  so  called,  namely,  the  apple 
or  lee!<-green  variety  of  agate,  which  owes  its  cukv  to 
oxide  of  nickel;  this  stone  at  present  is  found  only 
in  Silesia;  but  Mr.  Khig  (Antitpte  (Jems,  p.  58, 
note)  says  that  the  true  chrysoprase  is  sometunei 
found  in  antique  %yptian  jewelry  set  altemat^f 
with  bits  of  lapis-lazuli;  it  is  not  improbable  ther^* 
fore  that  this  is  the  stone  whibh  was  the  tenth  in 
the  walls  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.         VV.  U. 

*  The  Anglioized  fbrm  **  chrysoprase  **  occun 
in  the  margin  of  Ez.  xxvii.  16,  and  xxviii.  13  (A. 
V.)  where  it  stands  for  ** agate**  and  ''emerald** 
hi  the  text,  which  represent  difibrent  Hebrew  words. 
See  OiiALCKi>oNY.  H. 

CHUB  (2^"^  :  A/iStfCf :  Chub),  a  word  occur- 
ring only  once  in  the  Heb.,  the  name  of  a  people 
in  alliance  with  Kgyp^  ^n  ^  ^i">«  ^  Nebuchad- 
neaar  (£i.  xxx.  6).     **(Juiih,  and  Phut,  and  Lud, 

and  all  the  mingled  people  (37.1?)*  '^  (^ub,  and 
the  children  of  the  land  of  the  covenant,  shall  fhll 
by  the  sword  with  them  **  (i.  e,  no  doubt  the  Egypt- 
ians: see  w.  4).  The  first  three  of  these  namei 
or  designatkms  are  of  AfKcan  peoples,  unless,  but 
this  is  improbable,  the  Shemite  Lud  be  intended 
by  the  thiitl  (see  howe\-er,  xxvii.  10,  xxxviii.  5;  la. 
bcvi.  19;  Jer.  xln.  9);  the  fourth  b  of  a  people  on 
the  ICgyptian  frontier;  and  the  sixth  probably  ap- 
plies to  the  remnant  of  the  Jews  who  had  fied  hiU> 
Kgypt  (comp.  Dan.  xi.  28,  30,  32,  especially  the 
last,  where  the  covenant  is  n«)t  qualified  as  *'  hfily  **\ 
which  was  prophesied  to  perish  fur  the  roost  part 
by  the  sword  and  otherwise  in  that  country  (Jer. 
xlii.  16,  17,  22,  xUv.  12,  13,  14,  27,  28).  This 
fifth  name  is  therefore  that  of  a  comitry  or  people 
hi  alliance  with  K^t,  and  probably  of  northern 
.\IKca,  or  of  the  lands  near  Egypt  to  the  south. 
Some  hare  proposed  to  recognize  Chub  in  the  names 
of  various  AfKcan  places  —  KoiS^,  a  port  on  the 
Indian  Ocean  (Ptol.  iv.  7,  §  10),  Xm$tir  or  XmfiJiB 
ui  Mauritania  (iv.  2,  §  9),  and  K<i$toy  or  K»$ioy 
in  the  Mareotie  nome  in  Egypt  (iv.  6)  — ooi\ject- 
ures  which  are  of  no  vahie  except  a*  showing  the 
existeiMe  of  similar  names  where  we  might  expect 
this  to*hare  had  its  pboe.    Others,  however,  think 

b  That  of  SoUdos  (It.)  exactly  agrees  with  o«r  In* 
dlan  chrysolite  :  "  ChrysoprMos  qooqoe  ex  aoni  el 
porraceo  mlxtam  luoem  tnhentee  ibque  beiyUorfan 
generl  adyodkavenmt** 
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the  pretent  Heb.  text  corrupt  in  this  word.  It  has 
been  therefore  propoted  to  read  2^3  for  Nubia,  as 
the  Arab.  vers,  has  **  the  people  the  Noobeh/' 
whence  it  might  be  supposed  that  at  least  one  copy 
Of  the  LXX.  had  If  as  the  first  letter:  one  Heb. 

MS.  indeed  reads  ni^^  (Cod.  409,  ap.  de  Kossi). 
The  Arab,  vera,  is,  however,  of  vcrjr  slight  weight, 
and  although  31  JO  might  be  the  ancient  Egyptian 

finm  or  pronunciation  of  3*)^,  as  Winer  observes 
(s.  r.),  ^-et  we  ha\'e  no  authority  of  this  kind  for 
applying  it  to  Nubia,  or  rather  the  Nubie,  the 
countries  hdd  by  whoui  from  Strabo*s  time  to  our 
own  are  by  the  I'igypUan  inscriptions  included  In 
Keesh  or  Kesh,  that  Is,  Cush :  the  Nubce,  however, 
may  not  ui  the  prophet's  da}-8  have  Ijoeu  settled  m 
any  part  of  the  territory  which  has  taken  from  tlieni 
Its  name.     Far  better,  on  the  score  of  probability, 

b  the  emendation  which  Ilitzig  propones,  3^" 
{Begnffdtr  Kr'Uik,  p,  123).  The  Lubim,  doubt- 
leH  the  Mizraite  l.etiablm  of  Gen.  z.  13;  1  Chr. 
t  11,  are  mentioned  as  8er>'ing  with  Cushim  hi  tlie 
•nny  of  ShUIiak  (2  Chr.  xii.  2,  3),  and  in  that  of 
Zerah  (xvi.  8;  comp.  xiv.  9),  who  was  most  prob 
•bly  also  a  king  of  Kgypt,  and  certainly  the  leader 
of  an  J<Ig}-ptian  army  [Cl'hii;  Zkkah].  Nahum 
•peaks  of  them  as  fielpers  of  lliebes,  together  with 
Put  (Phut),  while  Cush  and  Kg}'pt  were  her 
itrength  (iii.  8,  9);  and  Daniel  mentions  the  Lu- 
bim and  Cushim  as  submitting  to  or  courting  a 
eonqueror  of  Kgypt  (xi.  43).  The  l^bim  might 
therefore  well  occur  among  the  peoples  suffering  in 
the  fiill  of  EgJT^  Tlicre  is,  howe\-er,  this  objection, 
that  we  have  no  instance  of  the  supposed  form 

31  ,  the  noun  being  always  given  in  the  plural  — 
Lunni.  In  the  abeenoe  of  better  evidence  we  pre- 
fer the  readmg  of  the  present  Heb.  text,  agauist 
.  which  Kttle  can  be  ur^  but  that  the  word  oc- 
ears  nowhere  eUe,  although  we  should  rather  expect 
%  well-known  name  ui  such  a  passage.    H.  S.  P. 

CHUN  (1^3  :  U  rmv  UK^KTrnv  w6\fwp ; 
Joseph.  Mix(»ft'  Chun.  The  words  of  the  LXX. 
bok  as  if  tliey  had  read  Bcrothai,  a  word  \-ery  like 

which  —  "Tl*^?  —  they  frequently  render  by  iicKtic 
r6s\,  1  Chr.  xviii.  8.     [Bkkotiiaii.] 

CHURCH  (*E«j(Xi}<r/a).  — I.  '11m  derivation 
of  the  word  Church  is  uncertain.  It  is  found  in  the 
Teutonic  and  Shx'oniaii  languages  (Anglo-Saxon, 
CV/r,  6'iVrf,  C'ynV,  Cyiictn;  ICnglisli,  Clvirh; 
Scottish,  Kirk;  German,  Klrche ;  Swedish,  Ktp'ki; 
Danish,  Kyrkt;  Dutch,  Karke;  Swiss,  Kilche; 
FrisUn,  TzUrk;  Rohemian,  Cyrkew;  Polish,  CVr- 
kieio ;  Russian,  Zerkotc)^  and  answers  to  the  deriv- 
atives of  ixxK^ffla^  which  are  naturally  found  in 
the^  Komanoe  languages  (French,  £i,tUe ;  Italum, 
Ckiesi;  old  Vaudois,  GltUi;  Spanish,  Jt,U»h)^ 
and  by  foreign  Importation  elsewhere  (Gothic, 
Aikklhjo;  (;aellc,  KatjltU;  WeUh,  A'^iiryt ;  Cor- 
nish, A*/y/(is).  The  word  is  generally  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  Greek  KupiaKdy  ( WahdHd  Strabo, 
De  Rrbiu  EccUfi'ttt.  c  7;  Suioer,  j.  r.  KvptaK6v\ 
GkMsarium,  $.  v.  ^  Dominicum ; "  Casauboir,  Kx- 
ttriL  Biron.  xiii.  §  xviii.;  Hooker,  EccL  PuL  v. 
Eili.  1 ;  Pearson,  On  the  Ciretl^  Art.  ix. :  Uexfridge, 
On  the  Thiiiy-yine  ArticUs,  Art  xix.;  Words- 
worth, Theophthts  AnyUcnntu^  c.  1 :  Gieseler,  KccUs. 
ffitUtry,  e.  i;  Trench,  Sttufy  of  Woitis,  p.  75). 
But  the  derinUkm  has  been  too  hastily  assumed. 
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The  argumentfl  b  its  favor  are  the  folbwing:  (1. 
A  similarity  of  sound.  (2. )  The  statement  of  Wab- 
frid  Strabo.  (3.)  The  fact  that  the  word  Kvpuue69 
was  undoubtedly  used  by  Greek  ecclesiastics  in  tho 
sense  of  "  a  church,*'  as  proved  by  a  reference  to 
the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Ancyra  (Can.  xiv.)^ 
of  Neocaesarea  (Can.  v.,  xiii.),  of  Laodicea  (Can. 
xxviii.),  and  of  the  Council  in  TruUo  (Can.  Ixxiv.)^ 
to  Maximin's  Edict  (in  Kuseh.  //.  A',  ix.  10),  to 
ICusebius'  Oration  in  praise  of  <  .'onstantine  (c.  xviU.), 
to  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (ii.  59),  to  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  {Catech.  xviii.),  and  to  a  similar  use 
of  "  Dominicum  "  by  Cyprian,  Jerome,  Hulinus, 
Sic.  (4.)  The  possibility  of  its  haring  passed  as  a 
theok)gical  term  from  the  Greek  into  the  Tentonlo 
and  Sla\-onian  languages.  (5.)  llie  anabgous 
meaning  and  derivation  of  the  Ethiopic  word  for 
Church,  which  signifies  "the  house  of  Christ" 
On  the  other  hand  it  requires  litUe  acquauitance 
with  phlbbgy  to  know  that  (1.)  simibrlty  of  sound 
proves  nothing,  and  u  capable  of  ralsuig  only  the 
barest  presumption.  (2.)  A  media?\-al  m-riter's 
guess  at  an  et.nnobgy  is  probably  founded  wholly 
on  similarity  of  sound,  and  is  as  worthless  as  the 
deri\'ations  with  which  St  Augustine's  wcrks  are 
disfigured  (Moroni  derives  Chiesa  frtim  tcuptcucdw 
in  his  DizUmtuio  Stoi  iat-^cciesirtttico^  and  \\  aiafrid 
Stralio  derives  the  words  vater^  muttrr^  from  the 
Greek  through  the  I^tin,  herr  from  Aeiw,  moner 
and  tmmiith  frx>m  /i^nj,  in  the  same  breath  as 
kiiche  ftx>ni  KuptoKdy)'  (3.)  Althou)^  KupicutSw 
Is  found,  signif)ing  "  a  church,"  it  u  no  more  the 
common  term  used  by  Gre«^,  than  Dominicum  b 
the  common  term  used  by  Ijitins.  It  b  tlierefore 
very  unlikely  that  it  should  have  been  adojited  by 
the  Greek  missionaries  and  teachers,  and  adopted 
by  them  •so  decidedly  as  to  be  thrust  into  a  foreign 
bnguage.  (4.)  Nor  b  there  any  probalb  way 
pointed  out  by  which  the  importation  was  efected. 
Walafiid  StiHbo,  indeed  {Ivc.  rt/.),  attributes  it,  not 
obscurely,  so  (ar  as  the  1*eutonic  tongues  are  con- 
cerned, to  I'lfilas;  and  following  him.  Trench  says 
{ivc.  cit.\  "  lliese  (ioths,  the  first  converted  to  the 
ChrUtian  faith,  the  first  therefore  that  had  a 
Cliristian  vocabulary,  lent  the  word  in  their  turn 
to  the  other  (terman  tribes,  among  othen  to  our 
Anglo-Saxon  forefiithcn."  Had  It  been  so  intro- 
duced, Ulfilas's  "  peaceful  and  populous  oufony  of 
shepherds  and  herdsmen  on  the  pastures  bebw 
.Mount  Hasmus"  (MUman,  1.  272),  coidd  nevei 
have  affected  the  bnguage  of  the  whole  Teutonir 
race  in  all  Its  dlalectn.  l)ut  in  matter  of  fact  m^  fini 
that  tlie  word  employed  by  Ulfilas  in  his  versioi 
of  the  Scriptures  b  iu>t  any  deri\'ati\'e  of  Kopteucdy 
but,  as  we  should  have  expected,  nikkliyo  (Horn 
xri.  23;  1  Cor.  xri.  19  et  jnuim).  ITib  theorj 
therefore  fiUb  to  the  ground,  and  with  it  any  attempt 
at  showing  the  way  in  which  the  word  pasacd  acroM 
into  the  Teutonic  languages.  No  special  hypothesb 
has  been  brought  forward  to  account  for  its  admis* 
sion  into  the  Sbvonic  tongues,  and  it  b  enough  tt 
say  that,  unless  we  have  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the  Greek  mis- 
sionaries in  the  9th  century  did  not  adopt  a  term 
in  thdr  intercourse  with  strangers,  which  they 
hardly,  if  at  all,  used  hi  ordinary  conversation 
amongst  themsel^'ea.  (5.)  Further,  there  b  no 
reason  why  the  word  shoukl  ha^-e  passed  into  these 
two  bnguages  rather  than  into  l^tin.  llie  Uoman 
Cliurch  was  in  its  origin  a  Greek  community,  and 
it  introduced  the  Greek  word  for  Church  hito  the 
Latin  tongue;  but  thb  word  was  not  cyriaeumf 
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It  was  tcdeni ;  and  the  sauie  influence  would  no 
doubt  have  introduced  tlie  same  word  inU)  the 
Dortheni  languai^cs,  had  it  introduced  any  word  at 
all.  (tf.)  Finally,  it  is  hard  to  find  »anir>les  of  a 
Greek  word  being  adopted  into  the  reutonic  dialects, 
except  throuj^h  the  njedium  of  Utiu.  On  the  whole, 
this  etyinolo:;y  must  lie  abandoned.  It  is  Htrange 
that  Strain)  should  have  imposed  it  on  t!ie  world  so 
long.  It  is  ditficidt  to  say  what  is  to  be  substituted. 
There  was  proltaldy  some  word  which,  in  the  lan- 
giuige  from  which  the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  are 
descended,  designated  the  old  heathen  places  of 
religious  assembly,  and  this  word,  having  taken 
different  forms  in  different  dialects,  was  adopted  by 
the  Christian  missionaries.  It  was  probably  con- 
nsctdl  w'.tli  the  1-atui  clrcui,  circuliu^  and  with 
the  Greek  kukAoj,  possibly  aL«  with  the  WeUh 
cylch^  njly  cifndiU^  or  ciier,  Up^iius,  who  was  the 
first  to  reject  the  received  tradition,  was  probal  ly 
right  m  his  sntQ^tion,  »» Credo  et  a  clrco  Klrck 
nostrum  ease,  quia  vetenmi  templa  instar  Circi 
rotunda''  (A/w</.  (td  Btli/ns,  Cent.  iii.  Ep.  44). 

II.  The  word  iKK\7i<ria  is  no  doubt  deri\'ed  from 
tKKoKfiUj  and  m  accordance  with  its  derivation  it 
originally  meant  an  assembly  called  out  by  the 
magistrate,  or  by  Intimate  authority.  ITiis  is  the 
ordin:iry  classical  sense  of  the  word.  But  it  throws 
no  light  on  the  nature  of  the  institution  so  designa- 
ted in  the  New  Testament  For  to  the  writers  of 
the  N.  T.  the  word  had  now  lost  its  primary  signi- 
fication, and  was  either  used  generally  for  any  meet^ 
ing  (Acts  xix.  32),  or  more  particularly,  it  denoted 
<1)  the  religious  assemblies  of  the  Jews  (Deut  iv. 
10,  xviU.  16,  np.  IJCX.);  (2)  the  whole  assembly 
or  congregation  of  the  Israditish  people  (Acta  vii. 
38;  Heb.  ii.  12;  l»s.  xxii.  22;  Deut.  xxxi.  80,  ajt, 
LXX.).    It  was  bi  this  last  sense,  in  which  it 

answered  to  b.^'^tZ?^  vlp,  that  the  word  was 
adopted  and  applied  by  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  to 
the  Christian  congregation.  The  word  iKKKriaia^ 
therefore,  does  not  carry  us  back  further  than  the 
Jewish  Church.  It  implies  a  resembhmce  and  cor- 
respondence between  the  old  Jewish  Church  and  the 
recently  established  Christian  Church,  but  nothing 
more.  Its  etymological  sense  having  been  already 
k)et  when  adopted  by  and  for  Christians,  is  only 
misleading  if  pressed  too  &r.  The  chief  difllerence 
between  the  words  "ecdesia  **  and  "  church,**  would 
probably  consist  in  this,  that  **  ecclesia  *'  primarily 
signified  the  Christian  body,  and  secondarily  the 
pbceof  assembly;  while  the  first  signification  of 
**  churoh  '*  was  the  place  of  assembly,  which  im- 
parted its  name  to  the  body  of  worshippers. 

III.  The  Chw'ch  as  de$aibed  in  the  GogpnU, — 
The  word  occurs  only  twice,  each  time  in  St.  Mat- 
thew (Hatt.  xn.  18,  "  On  this  rock  will  I  build  my 
Church;"  xviii.  17,  "Tell  it  mito  the  Church"). 
In  exery  other  case  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  by  St.  Matthew,  and  as  the  kingdom  of 
God  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke.  St  Mark,  St 
Luke,  and  St.  John,  never  use  the  expression  king- 
dom of  heaven.  St  John  once  uses  the  phnue 
kingdom  of  God  (iii.  3).  St  Matthew  occasionally 
speaks  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (vi.  33,  xxi.  31, 43), 
and  sometimes  simply  of  the  kingdom  (iv.  23,  xiil. 
19,  xxiv.  14).  In  xiiL  41  and  xvi.  28,  it  is  the 
Son  of  Man's  kingdom.  In  xx.  21,  thy  kingdom, 
i.  e.  Christ's.  In  the  one  Gospel  of  St  MiUXhew 
Jie  CHiurch  is  spoken  of  no  less  than  thirty-six 

imes  as  the  Kingdom.    Other  descriptions  or  titles 
ire  hardly  found  in  the  Evangelists.     It  is  Christ's 
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household  (^latt  x.  25),  the  salt  and  light  of  tlit 
woria  (v.  l:J,  Ij),  Chr'.st's  flock  (.Mutt  xxn.  3l| 
lohn  X.  1 ),  its  members  are  the  branches  growing 
on  Christ  the  Vhie  (John  xv.):  but  the  generta 
description  of  it,  not  metaphorlcsiUy  but  directly,  it^ 
that  it  is  a  khigdom.  In  Matt.  xvL  1!),  the  king- 
dom of  hea\*en  is  formally,  as  elsewhere  virtually^, 
identified  with  iKKKJiffia-  From  the  (iospel  then, 
we  leani  that  Christ  was  about  to  establish  hit 
heavenly  kingdom  on  earth,  which  was  to  be  tlM 
substitute  for  the  Jewish  Church  and  kingdom, 
now  doomed  to  destruction  (Matt.  xxi.  43).  Somt 
of  the  qualities  of  thLi  kingdom  are  illustrated  by 
the  parables  of  the  tares,  the  mustard  seed,  the 
leaven,  the  hid  treasiue,  tlie  pearl,  tlie  draw-net: 
the  spiritual  lavt-a  and  principles  by  which  it  is  to 
be  governed,  by  the  parables  of  tlie  talents,  tha 
husliaiidmen,  the  wedding  feast,  and  the  ten  virging. 
It  is  not  of  this  world  though  in  it  (John  xvUi.  36). 
It  is  to  embrace  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  (Matt 
xxviii.  19).  I1ie  means  of  entrance  uito  it  b 
llaptism  (Matt  xxxiii.  19).  The  cdliditions  of  be- 
longing to  it  are  fiuth  (Mark  xvi.  IG)  and  obedienoa 
(.Matt  xxviii.  20).  Participation  in*the  H0I7 
Supper  is  its  perpetual  token  of  membership,  and 
the  means  of  supporting  the  life  of  its  members 
(.Matt  xxvi.  28;  John  \\.  51;  1  Cor.  xi.  26).  Its 
members  are  given  to  Christ  by  the  Father  out  of 
the  world,  and  sent  by  Christ  uito  the  world ;  they 
are  sanctified  by  the  truth  (John  xvii.  19);  and 
they  are  to  li\'e  in  love  and  unity,  cognizable  by  tht 
external  world  (John  xiii.  34,  xvii.  23).  It  is  to 
be  established  on  the  Hock  of  Chrises  Dimity,  ai  |^ 

confessed  by  Peter,  the  representative  (for  the  mo- 
ment) of  the  Apostles  (Matt  xvi.  18).  It  is  to 
have  authority  in  spiritiuU  cases  (Matt,  xviii.  17). 
It  is  to  be  never  deprived  of  Christ's  presence  and 
protection  (xxviii.  20),  and  to  be  never  overthrown 
by  the  power  of  hell  (xvi.  18). 

IV.  The  Church  at  descii'bed  in  the  Acta  and  im 
the  KpittUt  —  its  Ongin,  Nature,  Constitution,  and 
Grot^,  —  From  the  (iospels  we  learn  little  in  the 
way  of  detaU  as  to  the  kingdom  which  was  to  be 
established.  It  was  in  the  great  forty  days  which 
intervened  between  the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascen- 
sion that  our  I^rd  explained  specifically  to  hia 
Apostles  "the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom 
of  God  "  (Acts  i.  3),  that  is,  his  ftiture  Church. 

Jtt  Origin,  —  Thie  removal  of  Christ  firom  the 
earth  had  left  his  followers  a  shattered  company 
with  no  bond  of  external  or  internal  cohesion,  ex- 
cept the  memory  of  the  blaster  whom  they  had 
lost,  and  the  recollection  of  his  iiymictions  to  unity 
and  love,  together  with  the  occasional  glimpses  of 
his  presence  which  were  vouchsafed  them.  They 
continued  together,  meeting  for  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation, and  waiting  for  Christ's  promise  of  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  They  numbered  in  all  some 
140  persons,  namely,  the  eleven,  the  fiuthful  women, 
the  Lord's  mother,  his  brethroi,  and  120  disciplea. 
They  had  fidth  to  believe  that  there  was  a  work 
before  them  which  they  vrare  about  to  be  called  to 
perform;  and  that  they  might  be  ready  to  do  it, 
they  filled  up  the  number  of  the  Twelve  by  the 
appointment  of  Matthias  "  to  be  a  true  witnesi " 
with  the  eleven  "  of  the  Resurrectipn."  The  Day  of 
Pentecost  is  the  birth-day  of  the  (jhristian  Chturnb. 
The  Spirit,  who  was  then  sent  by  the  Son  firom  the 
Father,  and  retted  on  each  of  the  Disciphis,  oqbk 
bined  them  once  more  into  a  whole  —  combhaed 
them  as  they  never  had  before  been  combmed,  by 
an  internal  and  spiritual  bond  of  cohesion.     Bcftie 
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Ihcy  had  beeii  individual  lottowen  of  Jesus,  now 
Ihey  became  his  mystical  body,  animated  by  his 
Spirit.  The  nucleus  was  formed.  Agglomeration 
and  development  would  do  the  rest 

//«  Nature, — St.  Luke  explains  its  nature  by 
describing  in  narrative  form  the  characteristics  of 
the  society  formed  by  the  union  of  the  original  140 
Disciples  with  the  3000  souls  who  were  converted 
OB  the  Day  of  Pentecost  *'  Then  they  that  ghuily 
received  his  word  were  baptized.  .  .  .  And  they 
continued  steadfiisUy  in  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and 
feUowship,  and  in  breaking  of  bread  and  in  prayers'* 
(Acts  ii.  41).  Hera  we  have  indirectly  exhibited 
the  essential  oondiUons  of  Church  Communion. 
They  are  (1)  Baptism,  Baptism  implying  on  the 
part  of  the  recipient  repentance  and  fidtb;  (2) 
Apostolic  Doctrine;  (3)  FeUowship  with  the  Apos- 
tles; (4)  the  Lord's  Supper;  (5)  Public  Worship. 
Every  requisite  for  church-membership  is  here  enu- 
merated not  only  for  the  Apostolic  days,  but  for 
.ftiture  ages.  The  conditions  are  exclusive  as  well 
m  inclusive,  negative  as  well  tut  positive.  St.  Luke's 
definition  of  the  Church,  then,  would  be  the  con- 
gregatioQ^f  the  baptized,  in  which  the  fiuth  of  the 
Apostles  is  maintained,  connection  with  the  Apos- 
Ues  is  preserved,  the  Sacraments  are  duly  adminis- 
tered, and  public  worship  is  kept  up.  The  earliest 
definition  (virtually)  given  of  the  Church  is  like- 
wise the  best  To  ^s  body  St  Luke  applies  the 
<iame  of  *^  The  Church  "  (the  first  time  that  the 
word  is  used  as  denoting  an  existing  thing),  and  to 
it,  constituted  as  it  was,  he  states  that  tha«  were 
daily  added  ol  ffw(6iitvoi  (ii>  47).  By  this  expres- 
lion  he  probably  means  those  who  were  **  saving 
themselves  from  their  untoward  generation"  (ii. 
40),  ^  added,*'  however,  **  to  the  Chureh  "  not  by 
their  own  mere  volition,  but  «*  by  the  Lord,"  and 
to  become  the  elect  people  of  God,  sanctified  by 
his  Spirit,  and  described  by  St  Paul  as  "  delivered 
from  the  power  of  darkness  and  translated  into  the 
kingdom  of  his  dear  Son  "  (CoL  i.  13).  St  Luke's 
(realise  being  historical,  not  dogmatical,  he  does 
DOt  direcUy  enter  further  into  the  essential  nature 
flf  the  Church.  The  community  of  goods,  which 
he  describes  as  bemg  universal  amongst  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  infiuit  society  (if.  44,  iv.  32),  is  specially 
fleclared  to  be  a  voluntary  practice  (v.  4),  not  a 
necessary  duty  of  Christians  as  such  (oomp.  Acts 
iz.  36,  39,  xi.  29). 

From  the  illustrations  adopted  by  St  Paul  in 
his  Epistles,  we  have  additional  light  thrown  upon 
the  nature  of  the  Church.  Thus  (Rom.  xL  17), 
the  Christian  Chureh  is  described  as  being  A  branch 
grafted  on  the  already  existing  olive-tree,  showing 
that  it  was  no  new  creation,  but  a  development  of 
that  spiritual  life  which  had  flourished  in  the 
Patriarohal  and  in  the  Jewish  Chureh.  It  is 
described  (Rom.  xii.  4;  1  Cor.  xiL  12)  as  one  body 
made  up  of  many  members  with  difierent  oflSces, 
to  exhibit  the  close  cohesion  which  ought  to  exist 
between  Christian  and  Christian;  still  more  it  is 
described  as  the  body,  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head 
(Eph.  i.  22),  so  that  members  of  his  Chureh  are 
members  of  Christ's  body,  of  his  flesh,  of  his  bones 
(E4>h.  V.  23,  aO;  CoL  i.  18,  iL  19),  to  show  the 
jloee  union  between  Christ  and  his  people:  again, 
St  the  temple  of  God  built  upon  the  foundation- 
4one  of  Jejus  Christ  (1  Cor.  iiL  11),  and,  by  a 
ilight  change  of  metaphor,  as  the  temple  in  which 
(3«i  dwells  by  his  Spirit,  the  Apostles  and  prophets 
:<Dnning  the  foundatk>n,  and  Jesus  Christ  the  chief 
tomer-ttone,  L  e.  probably  the  foundation  oomer- 
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stone  (Eph.  ii.  22).  It  is  also  the  city  of  the  i 
and  the  household  of  God  (Eph.  iL  1!)).  But  (bt 
passage  which  is  most  illustrative  of  our  sul^ject  in 
the  Episties  is  Eph.  iv.  3,  6.  **  Endeavoring  to 
keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 
There  is  one  body,  and  one  Spirit,  even  as  ye  are 
called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling;  one  l.ord,  one 
fiuth,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who 
is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you  all."  Here 
we  see  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  unity  of  the 
Chureh  in  the  mind  of  the  Apostle:  (1)  unity  of 
Headship,  ^^one  Lord;"  (2)  unity  of  belief,  "out 
faith;"  (3)  miity  of  Sacraments,  **one  baptism;** 
(4)  unity  of  hope  of  eternal  life,  "  one  hope  of  your 
calling"  (conip.  Tit  L  2);  (5)  unity  of  bre, 
H  unity  of  the  Spuit  in  the  bond  of  peace; "  (6) 
unity  of  organization,  **one  body."  llie  Church, 
then,  at  this  period  was  a  body  of  Imptued  men 
and  wMuoi  who  believed  in  Jesus  as  tho  Christ,  and 
in  the  revelation  made  by  Him,  who  were  united 
by  having  the  same  frith,  hope,  and  animating 
Spirit  of  love,  the  same  Sacraments,  and  the  same 
spiritual  inrisiUe  Head. 

What  was  the  Constitution  of  ihi$  bodyf-^ 
On  the  evening  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  the  3,140 
membera  of  which  it  consisted  were  (1)  Apo^ka, 
(2)  previous  disciples,  (3)  converts.  AVe  never 
afterwards  find  any  distinction  drawn  between  the 
previous  disciples  and  the  later  converts;  but  the 
Apostles  throughout  stand  apart  Here,  then,  we 
find  two  classes.  Apostles  and  converts  —  teachen 
and  taught  At  this  time  the  Church  was  not 
only  moridly  but  actually  (»e  oongregati(Hi.  Soon, 
however,  its  numben  grew  so  considerably  that  it 
was  a  physical  impossibility  that  all  its  members 
should  come  togetiier  in  one  spot  It  became, 
tiiierefore,  an  aggregate  of  oongr^;ations.  But  its 
essential  unity  was  not  aflected  by  the  accidental 
necessity  of  meeting  in  separate  rooms  for  public 
worship;  Che  bond  of  cohesion  was  still  the  same. 
The  Aposties,  who  had  been  closest  to  the  Jjord 
Jesus  in  his  life  on  earth,  would  doubtiess  have 
formed  the  centres  of  the  several  congregations  of 
listening  believers,  and  besides  attending  at  the 
Temple  for  the  national  Jewish  prayer  (Acts  iii.  1), 
and  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  Christ  (ii.  42), 
they  would  have  gone  round  to  "every  house" 
where  thdr  converts  assembled  "teaching  and 
preaching,'*  and  "  breaking  bread,"  and  "  distribut- 
ing "  the  common  goods  "  as  each  had  need  "  (iL 
46,  iv.  35,  V.  42).  Thus  the  Church  continued  foi 
apparently  some  seven  years,  but  at  the  end  o(  that 
time  "the  number  of  disciples  was"  so  greatiy 
"  multiplied  "  (Acts  vi.  1)  that  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles found  themselves  to  be  too  few  to  carry  out 
these  works  unaided.  They  thereupon  for  the  first 
time  exerdsed  the  powers  of  mission  intrusted  to 
them  (John  xx.  21 ),  and  by  laying  their  hands  on 
the  Seven  who  were  recommended  to  them  by  the 
general  body  of  Christians,  they  appointed  them  to 
Ailfill  the  secular  task  of  distributing  the  common 
stock,  which  they  had  themselves  hitherto  per- 
f<Hined,  retaining  the  flinctions  of  praying,  and 
preaching,  and  administering  the  sacraments  in 
their  own  hands.  It  is  a  question  which  cannot  be 
certainly  answered  whether  the  office  of  these  Seven 
is  to  be  identified  with  that  of  the  ZidKoyot  else* 
where  found.  They  are  not  called  deacons  in  Script- 
ure, and  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  they 
were  extraordinary  ofikers  appohited  for  the  occa- 
sion to  see  that  the  Hellenistic  widows  had  their 
fiiir  share  of  the  goods  distributed  amongst  tht 
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poor  believfln,  and  that  they  had  no  sucooBson  in 
their  office.  If  this  be  so,  we  have  no  account  given 
m  of  the  institution  of  the  Diaconate:  the  Dea- 
90ns,  lilce  the  lYesUytcrs,  are  found  existing,  but  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  brought  into 
existence  are  not  related.  We  incline,  however, 
to  the  other  hypothesis,  which  makes  the  Seven  the 
originals  of  the  Deacons.  Being  found  apt  to  teach, 
they  were  lilcewise  invested,  ahnost  immediately 
after  their  appointment,  with  the  power  of  preach- 
ing to  the  unconverted  (vL  10)  and  of  baptizing 
(viiL  38).  From  this  time,  therefore,  or  from  about 
this  time,  there  existed  in  the  Church  —  (1)  the 
Apo»tles;  (2)  the  Deacons  and  Evangelists;  (3) 
the  multitude  of  the  iaithfuL  We  hear  of  no 
other  Church -officer  till  the  year  44,  seven  years 
after  the  appointment  of  the  deacons.  We  find 
that  there  were  then  m  the  Church  of  Jerusalem 
officers  named  Presbyters  (xi.  30)  who  wei:|  the  as- 
sistants of  James,  the  chief  administrator  of  that 
Church  (xiL  17).  The  circumstances  of  then:  first 
appointment  are  not  recounted.  No  doubt  they 
were  similar  to  those  under  yhich  the  Deacons  were 
appointed.  As  in  the  year  37  the  Apostles  found 
that  the  whole  work  of  the  ministry  was  too  great 
for  them,  and  they  therefore  placed  a  portion  of  it, 
namely,  distributing  alms  to  the  brethren  and 
preaching  Christ  to  the  heathen,  on  the  deacons, 
•0  a  few  yean  later  they  would  have  found  that 
what  they  still  retained  was  yet  growing  too  bur- 
densome, and  consequently  they  devolvod  another 
portion  of  their  ministerial  authority  on  another 
order  of  men.  The  name  of  Presbyter  or  Elder 
implies  that  the  men  selected  were  of  mature  age. 
We  gather  incidentally  that  they  were  ordauied  by 
Apostolic  or  other  authority  (xiv.  23,  Tit.  L  5). 
We  find  them  associated  with  the  Apostles  as  dis- 
tinguiithed  from  the  main  body  of  the  Church 
(Acts  XV.  2,  4),  and  again  as  standing  between  the 
Apostles  and  the  brethren  (xv.  23).  Their  office 
was  to  pasture  the  Church  of  God  (xx.  28),  to  rule 
(1  Tim.  v.  17)  the  flocks  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
had  made  them  overseers  or  bishops  (Acts  xx.  28; 
PhiL  i.  1;  1  Tim.  in.  1,  2;  Tit.  i.  7),  and  to  pray 
with  and  for  the  members  of  their  congregations 
(James  v.  14).  Thus  the  Apostles  would  seem  to 
have  invested  these  Presbyters  with  the  frill  powers 
which  they  themselves  exercised,  excepting  only  in 
respect  to  those  functions  which  they  discharged 
in  relation  to  the  general  regimen  of  the  whole 
Church  as  distinct  from  the  several  congregations 
which  formed  the  whole  body.  These  functions 
they  still  reserved  to  themselves.  By  the  year  44, 
therefore,  there  were  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem 
—  (1)  the  Apostles  holding  the  government  of  the 
whole  body  in  their  own  hands;  (2)  Presbyters 
invested  by  the  Apostles  with  authority  for  con- 
ducting public  worship  in  each  congregation;  (3) 
Deacons  or  ICvangelists  similarly  invest^l  with  the 
lesser  power  of  preaching  and  of  baptizing  unbe- 
lievers, and  of  distributing  the  common  goods 
among  the  brethren.  The  same  order  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Gentile  Churches  founded  by  St.  Paul, 
the  only  difibrence  being  that  those  who  were  called 
Presb}'ters  in  Jerusalem  bore  indifierently  the  name 
of  Bishops  (PhU  L  1;  1  Tim.  ui.  1,  2;  Tit.  i.  7) 
or  of  I'resbyters  (1  Tun.  v.  17;  Tit.  i.  6)  elwwhere. 
It  was  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  that  another 
order  of  the  ministry  found  its  exemplar.  The 
AposUes,  we  find,  remained  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  viii. 
1)  or  in  the  neighborhood  (viii.  14)  till  the  perse- 
ntion  of  Uerod  Agrippa  in  the  year  44.    The 
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death  of  James,  the  ton  of  Zebedee,  and  the  Ihk 
prisonment  and  ffight  of  Peter,  were  the  signal  fv 
the  dispersion  of  th»  Apostles.  One  remained  b»> 
hind  —  James  the  brother  of  the  i^rd,  whom  «t 
identify  with  the  Apostle,  James  the  son  of  Al* 
pheus  [JamksJ.  He  had  not  the  same  oauae  o£ 
dread  as  the  rest.  His  Judaical  asceticism  and 
general  ch.'uacter  would  have  made  him  an  ol^jeo^ 
of  popularity  with  his  countrymen,  and  even  with 
the  Pharisaical  Herod.  He  remained  unmolested, 
and  from  this  time  he  is  the  acknowledged  hoM 
of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  A  consideration 
.of  Acta  xii.  17,  xv.  13,  19,  xxi.  18;  GaL  iL  3^ 
9,  12;  will  remove  all  doubt  on  this  head.  In- 
deed, four  years  before  Herod's  persecution  he  had 
stood,  it  would  seem,  on  a  level  with  Peter  (GaL  i. 
18, 19;  AcU  ix.  27),  and  it  has  been  thought  thali 
he  received  special  instructions  for  the  functiont 
which  he  had  to  frilfill  frvm  the  Lord  himself  (1  Cor, 
XV.  7 ;  Acts  L  3).  Whatever  his  preeminence  wa% 
be  appears  to  have  borne  no  special  title  indicating 
it.  'ihe  example  of  the  Mother  Church  of  Jerusa- 
lem was  again  foUowed  by  the  Pauline  Churches^ 
Timothy  and  Titus  had  probably  no  distinctive 
title,  but  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  Epistles  ad- 
dressed to  them  without  seeing  that  they  had  an 
authority  superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  bishop* 
or  priests  with  regard  to  whose  conduct  and  ordi* 
nation  St.  Paul  gives  them  instruction  (1  Tim.  UL,. 
V.  17,  19;  Tit.  i.  5).  Thus,  then,  we  see  thai 
where  the  Apostles  were  themselves  able  to  superin- 
tend the  Churches  that  they  had  founded,  tha 
Church-oflScers  consisted  of — (1)  Apostles;  (8> 
Bishops  or  Priests;  (3)  Deacons  and  Evangelist^ 
When  the  Apostles  were  unable  to  give  personal 
superintendence,  they  ddegated  that  power  which. 
they  had  in  common  to  one  of  themselves,  as  in 
Jerusalem,  or  to  one  in  whom  they  had  confidence, 
as  at  Ephesus  and  in  Crete.  As  the  Apostles  died 
o£^  these  Apostolic  Delegates  necessarily  multiplied. 
By  the  end  of  the  first  century,  when  St.  John  wat 
the  only  Apostle  that  now  survived,  they  would 
have  been  established  in  every  country,  as  Cretan 
and  in  every  large  town  where  there  were  seversl 
bishops  or  priests,  such  as  the  seven  towns  of  Asia 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Revelation.  These  super- 
intendents appear  to  be  addressed  by  St.  John  under 
the  name  of  Angels.  With  St.  John's  death  tba 
Apostolic  College  was  extinguished,  and  the  Apoa- 
tolic  Delegates  or  Angels  were  left  to  fill  their  places 
in  the  government  of  the  Church,  not  with  the  friU 
unrestricted  power  of  the  Apostles,  but  with  au- 
thority only  to  be  exercised  in  limited  districts.  In 
the  next  century  we  find  that  these  officers  bort 
the  name  of  Bi^ops,  while  those  who  in  the  first 
century  were  called  indifierently  I^resbyters  or 
Bishops  had  now  only  the  title  of  Presbyters.  Wa 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  title  bishop  was  grad- 
ually dropped  by  the  second  order  of  the  ministry, 
and  applied  specifically  to  those  who  represented 
what  James,  Timothy,  and  Titus  had  been  in  tba 
Apostolic  age.  llieodoret  says  expressly,  "Th« 
same  persons  were  anciently  adied  promiscuouslj 
both  bishops  and  presbj-ters,  whilst  those  who  art 
now  called  bishops  were  called  apostles,  but  shortlr 
after  the  name  of  apostle  was  appropriated  to  such 
as  were  apostles  indeed,  and  then  the  name  bishop 
was  given  to  those  before  called  apostles  **  ( Con,  im 
1  Tim,  iii.  1).  There  are  other  names  found  in 
the  Acta  and  in  the  Epistles  which  the  light  thrown 
backward  by  eariy  ecclesiastical  history  shows  na 
to  have  been  the  titles  of  those  who  exercised  fimo 
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tioni  whidi  were  not  destined  to  eontinne  in  the 
Churchf  but  only  belonging  to  it  while  it  was  be- 
ing brought  into  being  by  help  of  miraculous 
ag^cy.  Such  are  prophets  (Acts  xiii.  1;  Kom. 
xii  6;  1  Cor.  xii.  28;  Kph.  ir.  11),  whose  function 
was  to  proclaim  and  expound  the  Christian  revela- 
tion, and  to  interpret  God's  will,  especially  as  veiled 
in  the  Old  Testament;  teachers  (Acts  xiii.  1;  Kom. 
xii.  7;  1  Cor.  xii.  28;  Kph.  iv.  11)  and  pastors 
(Eph.  iv.  11)  whose  special  work  was  to  mstruct 
those  ah-eady  admitted  mto  the  fold,  as  contrasted 
with  the  ex'angelists  {iind.)  who  had  primarily  to 
instruct  the  heathen.  Prophecy  is  one  of  the  €x- 
traordtnary  xapitr/Mra  which  were  vouchsafed,  and 
is  to  be  chased  with  the  gifts  of  healing,  of  speak- 
ing ecstatically  with  tongues,  of  interpretation  of 
tongues,  t.  e.  expUmation  of  those  ecstatic  utter- 
ances, and  disconment  of  spirits,  t.  e.  a  power  of 
distinguishing  between  the  real  and  supposed  pos- 
sessors of  spiritual  gifts  (1  Cor.  xii.).  Teaching 
(xdpja-fjM  ^tdcuTKoxiaSf  Kom.  xii.  7;  1  Cor.  xii. 
S^)  is  one  of  the  ordinary  gifts,  and  is  to  be  classed 
with  the  word  of  wisdom  and  the  word  of  knowl- 
edge (1  Cor.  xii.  8),  perhaps  with  "  faith  "  {ib.  0), 
with  the  gift  of  government  {xdptafjM  KvfifpJ^ 
ff€VSt  t^.  28)f  and  with  the  gift  of  ministration 
{X^^^t*^  ^iojcoylas  or  &yTt\^^€WSf  Kom.  xii.  7; 
1  Cor.  xii.  28).  lliese  xa;>^<r/iara,  whether  extra- 
ordinary or  ordinary,  were/*  divided  to  every  man 
as  the  Spirit  willed,*'  according  to  the  individual 
character  of  each,  and  not  officially.  Those  to 
whom  the  gifts  of  prophecy,  teaching,  and  govern- 
ment were  vouchsafed  were  doubtless  selected  for 
the  office  of  Presbyter,  those  who  had  the  gift  of 
ministration  fur  the  office  of  Deacon.  In  the 
Apostles  they  all  alike  resided. 

Jt$  extei  nal  Grmoth.  —  The  3000  souls  that  were 
added  to  the  A|)0stles  and  to  the  120  brethren  on 
tile  day  of  Pentecost  were  increased  duly  by  new 
converts  (.\cts  ii.  47,  v.  14).  These  converts  were 
without  exception  Jews  residing  in  Jerusalem, 
whether  speaking  Greek  or  Hebrew  (vi.  1 ).  After 
seven  or  eight  years  a  step  was  made  outwards. 
The  persecution  which  followed  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen  drove  away  the  adherents  of  the  new 
doctrines,  with  the  exception  of  the  Apostles,- and 
*•  they  that  were  scattered  abroad  went  e%'erywhere 
pleaching  the  word  "  to  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion. 
Philip,  in  his  capacity  of  Evangelist,  preached 
Christ  to  the  Samaritans,  and  admitted  them  into 
the  Chureh  by  Imptism.  In  Philistia  he  made  the 
first  Gentile  convert,  but  this  act  did  not  raise  the 
question  of  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles,  because 
the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  already  a  prosel}-te  (viii. 
27),  and  probably  a  proselyte  of  Kighteousness. 
Cornelius  was  a  proselyte  of  the  Gate  (x.  2).  The 
first  purely  (ientile  convert  that  we  liear  of  by 
name  is  Scrgius  Paulus  (xiii.  7),  but  we  are  told 
that  Cornelius's  companions  wa«  Gentiles,  and  by 
thor  baptism  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  was  de- 
cided by  the  agency  of  St  Peter,  appro\-ed  by  the 
Apostles  and  Jewish  Cliureh  (xi.  18),  not,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  by  the  agency  of  St.  Paul. 
This  great  e^eiit  took  place  after  the  peace  caused 
by  Caligula's  persecution  of  the  Jews,  which  oc- 
enrred  a.  i>.  40  (ix.  31),  and  more  than  a  year  be- 
fore the  famine  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  a.  i).  44 
(zi.  28,  2:)).  (lalilee  had  already  been  evangehzed 
as  well  as  JucX^a  and  Samaria,  though  the  special 
Igent  in  the  work  is  not  declared  (ix.  31). 

I'be  history  of  the  growth  of  the  Gentile  Chureh, 
fO  (kr  as  we  know  it,  is  identical  with  the  history 
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of  St  PtoL  In  his  three  Journeys  he  earned 
Christianity  through  the  chief  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Greece.  His  method  appears  almost  uivariably 
to  have  been  this:  he  presented  himself  on  the  Sab- 
bath at  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  having  first 
preached  the  doctrine  of  a  suffering  Mewdah,  he 
next  identified  Jesus  with  the  Messiah  (x^ii.  3). 
His  arguments  on  the  first  head  were  listened  to 
with  patience  by  all;  those  on  the  second  point 
wrought  conviction  in  some  (xvii.  4).  but  roused 
the  rest  to  persecute  him  (x^ii.  5).  On  findmg  hit 
words  r^ected  by  the  Jews,  he  turned  from  them 
to  the  Gentiles  (xviii.  6,  xxviii.  28).  His  captivity 
in  Kome,  a.  d.  63-65,  had  the  effect  of  forming  a 
Church  out  of  the  Jewish  and  Greek  residents  in 
the  imperial  city,  who  seem  to  have  been  joined  by 
a  few  Italians.  His  last  journey  may  have  spread 
the  Gospel  westward  as  far  as  Spain  (Rom.  xv.  28; 
Clemens^  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Chrysostom).  The 
death  of  James  at  Jerusalem  and  of  Peter  and  Paul 
at  Kome,  a.  d.  67,  leaves  one  only  of  the  Apostles 
presented  distinctly  to  our  view.  In  the  year  70 
Jerusalem  was  captured,  and  1)efore  St.  John  fell 
asleep  in  98,  the  Petrine  and  Pauline  converts,  the 
Churdies  of  the  circumcision  and  of  the  uncireum- 
dsion,  had  melted  into  one  harmonious  and  accord- 
ant body,  spreading  in  scattered  congregations  at 
the  least  from  Babylon  to  Spain,  and  fhrni  Mac- 
edonia to  Africa.  How  far  Christian  doctrine  may 
have  penetrated  be}'ond  these  limits  we  do  not  know. 

Jtifurthei'  Growth.  —  As  this  is  not  an  ecclesi- 
astical history,  we  can  but  glance  at  it  There 
were  three  great  impulses  which  enlarged  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Church.  The  first  is  that  which  began 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  continued  down  to 
the  conversion  of  Constantino.  By  this  the  Roman 
Empire  was  converted  to  Christ,  and  the  Church 
was,  speaking  roughly,  made  conterminous  with 
the  civilized  worid.  The  second  impulse  gathered 
withui  her  bordera  the  hitherto  barl)arous  nation* 
formed  by  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  Uibes,  thus 
winning,  or  in  spite  of  the  ovolhrow  of  the  Empire, 
retaining  the  countries  of  France,  Scotland,  Ire- 
bnd,  England,  Lombardy,  Germany,  Denmaric, 
Sweden,  Norway.  The  third  impulse  gathered  in 
the  SLivonum  nations.  The  first  of  th^  impulses 
lasted  to  the  fourth  century;  the  second  to  the 
ninth  century;  the  third  (beginning  before  the  sec- 
ond had  ceased)  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centu- 
ries. We  do  not  reckon  the  Kestorian  missionary 
eflbrts  in  tlie  seventh  century  in  S}Tia,  Persia,  In- 
dia, and  China,  nor  the  post-Keformation  exertions 
of  the  Jesuits  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  fbr 
these  attempts  have  produced  no  permanent  results. 
Nor,  again,  do  we  speak  of  the  eflbrts  now  being 
made  in  Africa,  India,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  be- 
cause it  has  not  yet  been  prcned,  except  perhaps  in 
the  case  of  New  Zealand,  whether  they  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  these  countries  vrithin  the  fold 
of  Christ 

V.  Alterations  in  its  Congtitution.  —  We  have 
said  that  ecclesiastical  authority  resided  (1)  in  the 
Apostles;  (2)  in  the  Apostles  and  the  Deacons;  (3) 
in  the  Apostles,  the  Presbyters,  and  the  Deacons; 
(4)  in  the  Apostolic  Delegates,  the  I*resb}'ters,  and 
the  Deacons;  (5)  in  those  who  succeeded  the  Apos- 
tolic Delegates,  the  Pres^-ters,  and  the  Deacons. 
And  to  these  successors  of  the  Apostolic  Delegates 
came  to  be  appropriated  tlie  title  of  Bishop,  which 
was  originally  applied  to  IVesbjlers.  At  the  com*, 
mencement  of  the  second  century  and  thenccfor- 
wards  Bishops,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons  are  th« 
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WBoen  of  the  Church  wherever  the  Church  existed. 
Ignatius*!  Epistles  (in  their  unadulterated  form), 
and  the  other  records  which  are  preserved  to  us, 
are  on  this  point  decisive.  (See  Peanou*8  VinJp- 
CUB  Jt/iutUiuue^  pan  IL  c.  xiii.  p.  534,  ed.  Churton.) 
Bishops  were  looked  upon  «  Christ's  Vio^^erents 
(Cyprian,  /:>.  55  (or  59)  with  Rigaltius's  notes), 
and  as  having  succeeded  to  the  Apostles  (id.  A'p. 
69  (or  66)  and  42  (or  45),  Firmillan,  Jerome), 
every  bishop's  see  being  entitled  a  **  sedes  apostol- 
ica."  lliey  retained  in  their  own  hands  authority 
over  presbyters  and  the  function  of  ordination,  but 
with  respect  to  each  other  they  were  equals,  whether 
their  see  yns  "  at  Home  or  at  Eugubium.*' 

Withm  this  equal  college  of  bishops  there  soon 
arose  diilereuce  of  ranlc  though  not  of  order,  tie- 
low  the  city-bishops  there  sprang  up  a  class  of 
country-lLihops  (chorepiscopi)  answering  to  the 
archdeacons  of  the  English  Church,  except  that 
they  had  received  episcopal  consecration  (Ham- 
mond, Beveridge,  Cave,  Bingham),  and  were  en- 
abled to  perform  some  episcopal  acts  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  city-bishops.  Their  position  was  am- 
biguous, and  in  the  fifth  century  they  began  to 
decay  and  gradually  died  out.  <>  Abo\-e  the  dty- 
bishops  there  were,  in  the  second  century  appar- 
ently. Metropolitans,  and  in  the  third.  Patriarchs 
or  Exarchs.  The  metropolitan  was  the  chief  bishop 
in  the  civil  di\ision  of  the  empire  which  wzks  called 
a  provmce  {ivapxia)-  His  see  was  at  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  province,  and  he  presided  over  his  sufflu- 
gans  with  authority  similar  to,  but  greater  than, 
that  which  is  exercised  in  their  respective  provinces 
by  the  two  archbisliops  in  Enghmd.  The  authority 
of  the  patriarch  or  exarch  extended  over  the  still 
larger  division  of  the  civil  empire  whkh  was  called 
a  diocese,  llie  ecclesiastical  was  framed  in  accord 
ance  with  the  exigencies  and  after  the  model  of  the 
civil  polity.  When  Constantino,  therefore,  divided 
the  empue  into  13  dioceses,  <^each  of  which 
equalled  the  just  measure  of  a  powerful  kingdom  ** 
(Gibbon,  c.  xviii.),  the  Church  came  to  be  distrib- 
uted into  13  (including  the  city  and  neighborhood 
of  Kome,  14)  diocesan,  or,  as  we  should  say,  na- 
tional churches.  There  was  no  external  bond  of 
government  to  hold  these  churches  together.  They 
were  independent  self-ruled  wholes,  combined  to- 
gether into  one  greater  whole  by  having  one  invis- 
ible Head  and  one  animating  Spirit,  by  maintain 
ing  each  the  same  fiuth  and  exercising  each  the 
same  disciplme.  'llie  only  authority  which  they 
recognized  as  capable  of  controlUng  their  separate 
action,  was  that  of  an  (£cumeni<^  Council  com- 
poeed  of  dele^Ues  from  each;  and  these  Councils 
passed  canon  alter  canon  forbidding  the  interference 
of  the  bishop  of  any  one  diocese,  that  is,  district, 
or  country,  with  the  bishop  of  any  other  diocese. 
**  Bisliops  outside  a  *  diocese '  are  not  to  invade  the 
Churches  across  the  borders,  nor  bring  confusion 
into  the  Churches,"  says  the  second  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Constantinople,  *^  lest,*'  says  the  eighth 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  **the  pride  of 
worldly  power  be  introduced  under  cover  of  the 
priestly  function,  and  by  little  and  little  we  be  de- 
prived of  the  liberty  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  deliverer  of  all  men,  has  given  us  by  his  own 


a  An  attempt  was  made  to  reeaacibito  this  dara  in 
Knghuid,  under  the  title  of  sufTnigan  bishopn,  by  the 
itUi  unrepealed  26th  iletaiy  VUI.  e.  14,  by  which 
twenty-rflx  to^iis  were  named  as  the  seats  of  bishops. 
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bkMd."  *  But  there  was  a  stronger  power  at  work 
than  any  which  could  be  contnilled  by  canons. 
Kome  and  Constantinople  were  each  the  seats  of 
imperial  power,  and  symptoms  soon  began  to  ap- 
pear that  the  patriarchs  of  the  imperial  cities  were 
rival  claimants  of  imperial  power  in  the  Church. 
Kome  was  in  a  better  position  for  the  struggle  than 
Constantinople,  for,  besides  baring  the  prestige  of 
being  Old  Kome,  she  was  also  of  Apostolic  founda- 
tion. Constantinople  could  not  boast  an  Apostle 
as  her  founder,  and  she  was  but  New  Rome.  Still 
the  imperial  power  was  strong  in  the  East  when  it 
had  fallen  m  the  West,  and  furthermore  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  had  so  for  dispensed  with  Uie 
canons  and  with  precedent  in  respect  to  Constanti- 
nople as  to  gnuit  the  patriarch  jurisdiction  over 
three  dioceses,  to  establish  a  right  of  appeal  to  Con- 
stantinople from  any  part  of  the  Church,  and  to 
confirm  the  decree  of  the  second  Council,  which 
elevated  the  see  of  Constantinople  above  that  of 
Alexandria  and  of  Antioch.  It  vras  by  the  Pope 
of  Constantinople  that  the  first  overt  attempt  at 
erecting  a  Papal  Monarchy  was  made;  and  by  the 
Pope  of  Kome,  in  consequence,  it  was  fiercely  and 
indignantly  denounced.  John  of  Constantinople, 
said  Gregory  the  Great,  was  destroying  tlie  jwitri- 
archal  system  of  govenmient  (lib.  v.  43;  ix.  68); 
by  assuming  the  profane  appellation  of  Universal 
Bishop  he  was  anticipating  Antichrist  (lib.  vii.  27, 
33),  iin'ading  the  rights  of  Christ,  and  imitating 
the  Deril  (Ub.  v.  18).  John  of  Constantinopto 
fiiiled.  The  successors  of  Gregory  adopted  as  thdr 
own  the  cUims  which  John  liad  not  been  able  to 
assert,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  False  Decretals  of 
Isidore,  and  of  Gmtian's  Decretum,.  Nicholas  I., 
Gregory  VH.,  and  Innocent  III.  reared  the  stnict- 
ure  of  the  Roman  in  place  of  the  Constantuiopolitan 
Papal  Monarchy.  From  this  time  the  federal 
character  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  was 
overthrown.  In  the  West  it  became  wholly  des- 
potic, and  in  the  East,  though  the  theory  of  aris- 
tocratical  govanmient  was  and  is  maintained,  the 
still-cherished  title  of  CEcumenical  Patriarch  indi- 
cates that  it  is  weakness  which  has  pre^-ented  Con- 
stantinople from  erecting  at  least  an  Eastern  if  she 
could  not  an  Uni\-er3al  Monarchy.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  a  further  change  of  constitution 
occurred.  A  great  jiart  of  Euroi)e  revolted  from 
the  Western  despotism.  The  Churches  of  England 
and  Sweden  retiunied  to,  or  rather  retained,  the 
episcopal  form  of  government  alter  the  model  of  the 
first  centuries.  In  parts  of  Germany,  of  France, 
of  Switzerland,  and  of  Great  Britain,  a  I*Tesb)*te- 
rian,  or  still  less  defined  form  was  adopted,  while 
Kome  tightened  her  hold  on  her  yet  remaining  sub- 
jects, and  by  destroying  all  peculiarities  of  national 
liturgy  and  ctistom,  and  by  depressing  the  order 
of  bishops  except  as  interpreters  of  her  decrees,  con- 
\'erted  that  part  of  the  Church  over  wliich  she  had 
sway  into  a  jealous  centralized  absolutism. 

VI.  The  exuiing  Church.  —  Its  members  fiJl 
into  threo  broadly-marked  groups,  the  Greek 
Churches,  the  Lt^in  Churches,  the  Teutonio 
Churches.  The  orthodox  Greek  Church  consists 
of  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  with  135  sees, 
of  Alexandria  with  4  sees,  of  Antioch  with  16  sees, 

who  were  to  act  under  the  bishops  of  the  diocese  in 
which  they  wore  situated. 

b  See  Canons  v.,  vi.  of  ^^casa ;  II.,  Hi.,  vl.  of  Constan- 
tinople; 1.,  Tiii.  of  Ephesus;  ix  ,  xvii.,  xxvii.,  xxx.  of 
Clialoedon. 
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af  Jerusalem  with  13  sees,  of  the  Rusbimi  Church 
with  65  sees;  besides  wbicli,  there  are  in  Cyprus 
1  sees,  in  Austria  11  sees,  in  Mount  Sinai  1  see,  in 
Monten^x>  1  see,  in  Greece  24  sees.  To  these 
must  be  added,  (1.)  tlie  Nestorian  or  Chaldiean 
Cliurch,  once  spread  from  China  u/  the  Tigris,  and 
from  Lake  Baikal  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  ruled  by 
twenty-live  Metropolitans  and  a  Patriarch  possess- 
ing %  plenitude  of  power  equal  to  that  of  Innocent 
III.  (Neole,  Aa*te#t»  Church,  i.  143),  but  now 
shrunk  to  16  sees.  (2.)  The  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas  under  the  Bishop  of  Malabar.  (3.)  The 
Syrian  Jacobites  under  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch 
resident  at  Caramit  or  Diarbekir.  (4.)  The  Mar- 
onitcs  \iith  0  sees  (5.)  llie  Copts  with  13  sees. 
(0.)  The  sa>-Rj^,  but  y^-t  Christian  Abyssinians, 
and  (7.)  the  Armenians,  the  most  intelligent  and 
active  minded,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  dis- 
tracted body  of  Eastern  believers. 

The  JjUin  Churches  are  those  of  Italy  with  262 
tees,  of  Spain  with  54,  of  France  with  81,  of  Por- 
tugal with  17,  of  Belgium  and  HoUaiid  with  11, 
of  Austria  with  64,  of  Germany  with  24,  of  Switz- 
erland with  5.  liesides  these,  the  authority  of  the 
Itoman  See  is  acknowledged  by  63  Asiatic  bishops, 
10  African,  136  American,  43  British,  and  36 
I^relates  scattered  through  the  countries  where  the 
Church  of  Greece  is  predominant. 

llie  Teutonic  Churches  consist  of  the  Anglican 
communion  with  48  sees  in  Europe,  51  in  Canada, 
America,  and  the  West  Indies,  8  in  Asia,  8  in 
Africa,  and  15  in  Australia  and  Oceanica;  of  the 
Church  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  ¥rith  17  sees;  of 
the  Churches  of  Denmark,  Prussia,  Holkmd,  Soot- 
land,  and  scattered  congn^gatious  elsewhere.  The 
members  of  the  Greek  Churches  are  supposed  to 
number  80,000,000;  of  the  Teutonic  and  Protestant 
Churches  90,000,000;  of  the  Latin  Churches  170,- 
000.000;  making  a  total  of  25  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  globe. 

VU.  Dtjimtion*  of  the  Church.  — The  Greek 
Church  gi^-cs  the  following:  *'The  Church  is  a 
divinely  instituted  community  of  men,  united  by 
the  orthodox  laith,  the  law  of  God,  the  hierarchy, 
and  the  Sacraments  "  {Full  Cnttchum  of  the  Or- 
thodox,  Cntholk\  Kastei-n  Church,  Moscow,  1839). 
llie  Latin  Chiutsh  defines  it  ''the  company  of 
Christians  knit  together  by  the  profession  of  the 
same  fiutb  and  the  communion  of  the  same  sacra- 
ments, under  the  government  of  lawful  pastors,  and 
especially  of  the  Homan  bishop  as  the  only  Vicar 
of  Christ  upon  earth  '*  (Bellarm.  De  KccL  AflL  iii. 
2;  see  also  Devoti  InsL  Canon,  1,  §  iv.,  Komae, 
1818).  The  Church  of  England,  **  a  congregation 
of  faithful  men  ui  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is 
preached,  and  the  Sacraments  be  duly  ministered 
aocirding  to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those  things 
that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same**  (Art. 
six.).  The  Lutheran  Church,  '^a  congregation  of 
saints  in  which  the  Gospel  is  rightly  taught  and 
Ute  sacrameiiU  rightly  administered"  (Conftsfio 
AuyuitaiM,  1631,  Art.  vii.).  The  Confessio  Ild- 
T^ica,  **  a  congregation  of  faithful  men  called,  or 
collected  out  of  the  world,  tlie  communion  of  all 
■unts**  (Art.  xvii.).  The  Confessio  Saxonica.  ^*a 
congregation  of  men  embracing  the  (iospel  of 
Christ,  and  rightly  using  the  Sacraments  *'  (Art. 
xii.).  llie  Confessio  Belgica,  *^a  true  congrega- 
tion, or  assembly  of  all  faithftd  Christians  who  kx)k 
for  the  whole  of  tlieir  salvation  from  Jesus  Christ 
alone,  as  being  waslied  by  his  Llood,  and  sanctified 
Bod pealed  by  his  Spirit**  (Art  xxvii.). 
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These  dafinitions  show  the  difficulty  m  whieh  Uht 
diflferent  sections  of  the  divided  Church  find  them- 
selves in  framing  a  definition  which  will  at  once 
accord  with  the  statements  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
be  appUcable  to  the  present  state  of  the  Christian 
world.  We  have  seen  that  according  to  the  Script- 
ural view  the  Church  is  a  holy  kingdom,  estab- 
lished by  God  on  earth,  of  wUoh  Christ  is  the 
invisible  King  —  it  is  a  divuiely  organized  body, 
the  members  of  which  are  knit  together  amongst 
themselves,  and  joined  to  Christ  their  Head,  by  tlie 
Holy  Spirit,  who  dwdls  in  and  animates  it;  it  it 
a  spiritual  but  risible  society  of  men  united  by 
constant  succession  to  those  who  were  personally 
miited  to  the  Apostles,  hokling  the  same  tiith  that 
the  Apostles  hekl,  administering  the  same  sacra- 
ments, and  like  them  forming  separate,  but  only 
locally  separate,  assemblies,  for  the  public  worship 
of  God.  lliis  b  the  Church  acconling  to  the 
Divine  intention.  But  as  God, permits  men  to  mar 
the  perfection  of  his  designs  in  their  behalf,  and 
as  men  have  both  corrupted  the  doctrines  and 
broken  the  unity  of  the  Church,  we  must  not  ex- 
pect to  see  the  Church  of  Holy  Scriiiture  actually 
existing  in  its  perfection  on  earth.  It  is  not  to  bo 
found,  thus  perfect,  either  in  the  collected  firag- 
ments  of  Christendom,  or  still  less  in  any  one  of 
these  fragments ;  though  it  is  possible  that  one  of 
those  fragmoits  more  than  another  may  approach 
the  Scriptural  and  Apostolic  ideal  which  existed 
only  until  sin,  heresy,  and  schism,  had  time  suffi- 
ciently to  dev-ebp  themselves  to  do  tlieir  work.  It 
has  been  questioned  by  some  whether  Hooker,  in 
his  anxious  desire  after  charity  and  liberality,  has 
not  founded  his  definition  of  the  Church  upon  too 
¥ride  a  basis;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  has  pointed 
out  the  true  principle  on  which  the  definition  must 
be  fhimed  {EccL  PoL  v.  68,  6).  As  in  defining  a 
man,  ho  says,  we  pass  by  those  qualities  wherein 
one  man  excels  another,  and  take  only  tliose  essen- 
tial properties  whereby  a  man  differs  from  creatures 
of  other  kinds,  so  in  defining  the  Church,  which  is 
a  technical  name  for  the  professors  of  the  Christian 
religion,  we  must  fix  our  attention  solely  on  that 
which  makes  the  Christian  religion  differ  from  the 
religk>ns  which  are  not  Christian.  l*his  diflerence 
is  constituted  by  the  Christian  religion  having  Jesus 
Christ,  his  revelation,  and  his  precepts  for  the  ob- 
ject of  its  contemplatkins  and  the  nioti\-e  of  ite 
actions.  The  Church,  therefore,  consisti  of  all  who 
acknowledge  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  l.Iessed 
,  Saviour  of  mankind,  who  give  credit  to  his  (iospd, 
and  who  hokl  his  sacraments,  the  seals  of  eternal 
life,  in  honor.  To  go  further,  would  be  not  to 
define  the  Church  by  that  which  makes  it  to  be 
what  it  is,  t.  e.  to  declare  the  Uinf/  of  the  <  hurch, 
but  to  ddinr  H  by  accidents,  which  may  ctinduce 
to  its  UH:U  being,  but  do  not  touch  ita  innermost 
nature.  From  Uiis  view  of  the  Church  tlie  inqwr- 
tant  consequence  follows,  that  all  tlie  l^iptized  be- 
long to  the  visible  Church.  whatc\-er  le  their 
divisions,  crimes,  misbeliefi^  provided  only  they  are 
not  plain  apostates,  and  dnectly  deny  and  utteriy 
rqject  the  <;hristian  fiuth,  as  far  as  tlie  siune  is 
professedly  difl^nt  from  infidelity.  "  Heretics  as 
touching  those  points  of  doctrine  in  which  tliey 
fail;  schismatics  as  touching  the  quarrels  for  wliich, 
or  the  duties  hi  which  they  divide  tlteiiiHelves  from 
their  brethren ;  kxise,  licentious,  and  wickwl  per- 
sons, as  touching  their  several  offences  or  crimes, 
have  all  forsaken  the  true  Church  of  (Jod  — th* 
Church  which  is  sound  aiid  sincere  in  the  doctnni- 
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which  ihejr  oorrupi,  the  Church  that  keepeth  the 
bond  of  unit/  whioh  thejr  viobtCf  the  Church  that 
wiLlketh  iu  the  laws  of  righteouaneas  which  thej 
iransgrcns,  Ihis  verj  true  Church  of  Christ  they 
have  left  —  howbelt,  not  altogether  left  nor  fi>raakeD 
•impl/  the  Church,  upon  the  foundation  of  which 
they  continue  built,  notwithstanding  these  breaches 
whereby  they  are  rent  at  the  Utp  asunder*'  (v. 
«8,  7). 

VHL  The  Faith,  Attributes,  and  Notes  of  the 
Church.  —  The  Nicene  Creed  is  the  especial  and 
authoritative  exponent  of  the  Church's  faith,  having 
been  adopted  as  such  by  the  (Kcunienical  (Jouncils 
of  Kicaea  and  Constantinople,  and  ever  afterwards 
regarded  as  the  sacred  summary  of  Christian  doc- 
trine. We  have  the  Western  form  of  the  same 
Creed  in  that  whioh  is  called  the  Creed  of  the 
Apostles  —  a  name  probably  derived  from  its  hav- 
ing been  the  local  Creed  of  Home,  which  was  the 
chief  Apojtolic  see  of  the  West.  An  ex|)ausion  of 
the  same  Creed,  made  in  order  to  meet  the  Arian 
errors,  is  found  in  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius. 
The  Confessions  of  Faith  of  the  Synod  of  Bethlehem 
(a.  d.  1()72),  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (oommoiUy 
known  as  Pope  Pius'  Creed,  a.  d.  1584),  of  the 
Synod  of  London  (a.  d.  1532),  of  Augsburg,  Swit- 
serland.  Saxony,  Ac.,  stand  on  a  lower  levd,  as 
binding  on  the  members  of  certain  portions  of  the 
Church,  but  not  being  the  Church's  Creeds.  The 
attributes  of  the  Church  are  drawn  fh>m  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  Creeds.  The  Church  is  described 
as  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  Apostolic  Its  Unity  con- 
sists in  having  one  object  of  worship  (Kph.  iv.  6), 
one  Head  (Eph.  iv.  15),  one  body  (Kom.  xii.  5), 
one  Spirit  (Eph.  iv.  4),  one  faith  (ib.  13),  hope  (ib. 
4),  love  (1  Cor.  xlii.  13),  the  same  sacraments  (ib. 
X.  17),  discipline  and  worship  (Acts  ii.  42).  Its 
Holiness  depends  on  its  Head  and  Spirit,  the  means 
of  grace  which  it  ofllbrs,  and  the  holiness  that  it 
demands  of  its  members  (Kph.  iv.  24).  Its  Catho- 
licity consists  in  its  being  composed  of  many 
national  Churches,  not  confined  as  the  Jewish 
Church  to  one  country  (Mark  xvi.  15) ;  in  its 
enduring  to  the  end  of  time  (Matt  xxviii.  23);  m 
its  teaching  the  whole  truth,  and  havmg  at  its 
disposal  all  the  means  of  grace  vouchsafed  to  man. 
Its  Apostolicity  in  being  built  on  the  foundation 
of  the  ApoiUes  (Kph.  ii.  23),  and  continuing  in 
their  doctrine  and  fellowship  (.\cts  ii.  42).  The 
notes  of  the  Church  are  given  by  Belliirmine  and 
theologians  of  his  school,  as  being  the  title  "  Cath- 
olic,*' antiquity,  succession,  extent,  papal  succession, 
primitive  doctrine,  unity,  sanctity,  dficacy  of  doc- 
trine, holiness  of  its  authors,  miracles,  prophecy, 
confession  of  foes,  unhappy  end  of  opponents,  tem- 
poral good-fortune  (UelUrm.  Contr.  tom.  ii.  lib.  iv. 
p.  12)3,  Ingoldst,  1583):  by  Dean  Fiekl  as  (1)  the 
complete  profesiion  of  the  Christian  fiuth;  (2)  the 
use  of  certain  appointed  ceremonies  and  sacraments; 
(3)  the  union  of  men  in  their  profession  and  in  the 
use  of  these  sacraments  under  lawful  pastors  ( 0/ 
the  Church,  bk.  ii.  o.  ii.  p.  65).  It  is  evident  that 
the  notes  by  which  the  (Jhurch  is  supposed  to  be 
distinguished  must  differ  according  to  the  definition 
of  the  Church  accepted  by  the  theofogian  who 
assigns  them,  because  the  true  notes  of  a  thing 
must  necessarily  be  the  essential  properties  of  that 
thing.  But  each  theofogian  is  likely  to  assume 
those  particulars  in  which  he  believes  his  own 
oraoch  or  part  of  the  Church  to  excel  others  as  the 
aotet  of  the  Church  Universal. 

IX.    Distinctions. — "For  lack  of  diligent  ob- 
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serving  the  difTerences  first  between  the  Church  of 
God  mystical  and  visible,  then  between  tlie  visiblt 
sound  and  oorrupted,  sometimes  more,  someUmei 
less,  the  oversights  are  neither  few  nor  light  that 
have  been  committed  "  (Hooker,  KccL  PoL  iii.  1, 
9).  The  word  Church  is  employed  to  designate 
(1)  the  place  in  which  Christians  assemble  to 
worship  (possibly  1  Cor.  xiv.  19);  (2)  a  household 
of  Christians  (CoL  iv.  15);  (3)  a  congregation  of 
Christians  assoubling  fhnu  time  to  time  for  worshipi 
but  generally  living  apart  from  each  othiv  (Kom. 
xvi.  1);  (4)  a  body  of  ChristUns  living  in  one  dty 
assembling  fbr  worship  in  dififereut  congregationa 
and  at  different  times  (1  Cor.  i.  2);  (5)  a  l>ody  of 
Christians  residing  in  a  district  or  country  (2  Cor. 
i.);  (6)  the  whole  visible  Church,  including  sound 
and  unsound  members,  that  is,  all  the  baptized 
professors  of  Christianity,  ortliodox,  heretical,  and 
schismatical,  moral  or  inimorai ;  (7)- tlie  visible 
Church  exclusi^ve  of  the  manifwtl/  unsound  mem- 
bers, that  is,  consisting  of  those  who  ai>pear  to  be 
orthodox  and  pious;  (8)  the  niystiaU  or  invisible 
Church,  that  is,  the  body  of  tlie  elect  known  to 
God  alone  who  are  in  very  deed  justified  and  sancti- 
fied, and  never  to  be  plucked  out  of  tlielr  Saviour's 
hands,  composed  of  the  Church  Triumphant  and 
of  some  members  of  the  Church  MiLtaiit  (John  x. 
28;  Heb.  xU.  22);  (9)  the  Church  MUitant,  that 
is,  the  Church  in  its  warfiire  on  earth  —  identical 
therefore  with  tlie  Church  visible;  (10)  the  Church 
Triumphant,  consisting  of  those  who  have  passed 
fh>m  this  worid,  expectant  of  glory  now  in  paradise, 
and  to  be  gkirified  hereafter  in  heaven.  The  word 
may  be  fiiirly  used  in  any  of  these  senses,  but  it  is 
plain  that  if  it  is  employed  by  controversialist! 
without  a  dear  understanding  ui  which  sense  4t  is 
used,  inextricable  confusion  must  arise.  And  such 
in  &ct  has  been  the  case.  F.  M. 

*  The  list  of  works  relating  to  the  Church,  sub- 
joined to  this  article  in  the  Englisli  edition,  hai 
here  been  greatly  «:ilarged  and  more  strictly  clas- 
sified by  Prof«9Bsor  H.  H.  Smith,  D.  D.,  of  the 
Union  Theofogical  Seminary,  N.  Y.  The  literature 
of  the  diffi»rent  religk>us  conftssions  is  more  equally/ 
represented.  H. 

*  X.  LiTER«\TURB.  The  Nature  and  OmstitU' 
turn  of  the  Church :  Cyprian,  De  Cnilrtte  Kcclesim, 
0pp.  FeUs  ed.  Oxf.  1700,  Paris,  1723,  Goldhom'i 
ed.  Leips.  1838;  Krabinger's  ed.  of  the  Dt  Uuitat^ 
1853;  trunsL  in  Oxf.  Lib.  of  Fathers;  comp.  Nevin 
in  Mtrcersburg  Jiev.  1852-3,  and  Huther,  Ctf- 
priitCs  Lehre,  1839.  Optatus  of  Mileve,  JM 
Schismite  DonatisL  Vincentius  of  l^ns,  Coit^ 
iHonitorium  ado.  llosreses,  ed.  Herzog,  1833;  transL 
Oxf.  1841.  Augustine,  De  Unittite  KccUsub.  Uus, 
Tractatus  de  KccUsin.  Roman  Catholic 
Theory:  BeUarmine,  De  Concitiis  et  Kcditia 
(Disps.  L  1084,  Ingolstadt  ed.  1583);  Notts  on 
Church,  Holdsworth's  ed.  repr.  1840.  Thomassin, 
Vttus  tt  Nov>i  Ecclesim  Disciftlimi,  T^nne,  1728. 

Miihler,  Die  Einhtit  in  der  Kirche,  Tubing.  1825 
H.  Klee,  Treatise  on  the  Church,  transl.  by  FA, 
Cox,  D.  D.,  Lond.  1827.  F.  Oberthiir,  A/e/i  BibL 
Ecclesus   Dei,  2d  ed.  6  vol.    Sulebach,  1817-28. 

LtTTHKILVN    AND    KKFORMKD     (PkBSUYTKUIAX) 

Theoky  :  Calvin,  Jnstitutts,  iv.  1-4.  Kistlin, 
Luther's  Lehre  von  der  Kirche,  Stuttg.  1853. 
Gerhard,  Loci,  tom.  xii  I1i.  Heza,  De  Veris  et 
VisibiUbus  Ecd.  Cath.  Notis,  Geiiev.  1570.  Ph. 
Momay,  Tr,  de  C^ylise,  Lond.  1575.  Van  der 
Marck,  Leet.  Acad,  ii.,  iii.  Stahl,  KirchencerftiS' 
sung  nach  Uecht  und  Lehre  der  ProttstAiiten,  1840. 
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Kiflt,  DU  chrUtL  Kirche  (from  the  Dutch),  Leipt. 
18a8.  IVtenen,  Die  Jdte  der  ch-ittL  K.  3  Bde. 
Leip«.  183^-44.  111.  KUefoth,  Acfd  BOcher  ton  der 
Kirche,  1854.  Llhe,  Drei  B&cher  von  <L  Kirche, 
1845.  l>elitJMch,  I'ier  B&cJier  ton  d,  Kirche, 
1847.  J.  W.  F.  Htfling,  Gi-vmU&tze  d.  evang. 
Kirchenverfntsuntf,  2«  Aufl.  Krlang.  1861.  L.  Kich- 
tcr,  Gesch.  der  ev<mg.  Kirchenvtifassunff  in  Deut- 
adiinnd,  1851.  Scherer,  Esquuse  (tune  Theorie 
ate  fj^glise  chreHenne,  Paris,  1846.  Julius  Miiiler, 
Die  wmchtbare  und  die  nchtbare  Kirche,  Deutsche 
Ztjitschrifb,  1850.  Miinchnieyer,  Die  vnsichibare 
undsichtbnre  Kirche,  Gitting.  1864.  G.  V.  Lechler, 
Gesch.  der  Pretbtft.  \'er/it$sung  seit  der  RvforvM- 
thm,  fjeyden  (prize  essay),  1854.  Vitringa,  De 
Synngiu/a  Vetere  libri  t res,  Leucoj^,  1726.  Blondel, 
De  K/niCi^iii*,  etc  Planck,  Geach.  d.  chr.-kirchL 
GestlUchitftsrtrftmung,  5  IMc.  1806-9.  Ziegler, 
Getch,  d.  KirchenrerJ'a$tung,  1825.  Peter  King, 
Itttfuiry  into  the  t'onsL  of  Prini.  Church,  1712. 
George  Gillespie,  Am-oiCs  Hod  Blvsmmiing,  etc. 
Jjoiid.  1G4(J.  Kd.  Calamy,  Vind.  of  Presb.  Gov. 
1654.  Jus  Dicinum  Hegimims  JLcclesiiB,  1646. 
N.  Y.  1844.  A^rton's  Original  ConsL  of  Church. 
Kutherfbrd,  Right  of  Prt,*ytei-tes.  D.  King,  Kx- 
pos.  of  Presb.  Gov.  Edinb.  1853.  J.  M.  Mason, 
Ksstys  on  Church.  Hetberington*s  //«<.  Wttt- 
minster  AsseinUg.  Chas.  Hodge,  On  the  Church,  in 
Pnnceton  littieto,  1853-6.  Kssnys  on  tite  Prim- 
itiee  Church  OJicers,  New  York,  1851.  L.  Cole- 
man, The  A/xfstotical  and  Primitive  Church,  2d 
ed.  Bost  1844.  Thos.  Sm}-th,  Presbytery  and  not 
Prelxcy,  1840.  William  Cunningham,  Discus- 
sions on  Church  PrincijAes,  Edinb.  1863.  W.  D. 
Killen,  The  Ancient  Church,  1861.  Congrega- 
tionalism AND  Indki'knukxcy:  John  Cotton, 
Doctrine  of  Church,  1643-8.  Owen's  Works,  vols. 
XV.,  xvi.  Thos.  Goodwih's  Works,  vol.  \i.  Thos. 
Hooker,  Church  Discijdine,  1648.  John  Wise, 
Gov.  of  Church,  1716,  1880.  Kobuistn's  Just  and 
Nvcessiry  Ai)oUigy,  Works,  i.  S.  Da>idson,  KccL 
Polify  iV.  TtsL  Congl.  Lects.  vol.  xiii.  Lond.  A. 
C.  Dick,  Church  Polity,  2d  ed.  1851.  Cambridge 
and  Saybrook  Platforms.  The  Works  of  Upham, 
Puncliard,  Dexter  (1835).  Eimscopal  Chukch: 
Oannier,  Works,  i.  376,  ii.  11,  Camb.  1843.  Kid- 
ley,  Confei'ence  with  Latimtr,  p.  122,  Cambr.  1843. 
Hooper,  Works,  ii.  41,  Cambr.  1852.  Becon, 
Works,  i.  233,  U.  41,  Camb.  1843.  Hooker,  Keel. 
Polity,  iii.  1,  v.  68,  78.  Andrewes,  H^orits,  viii. 
Oxf.  1854.  K.  Field,  Bk.  of  Church,  Cambr.  1847- 
62.  l*ho6.  Jackson,  Works,  xii.  Lond.  Laud,  Con- 
ftrence  with  Fisher,  Oxf.  1849.  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Works,  V.  Lond.  1849.  Bramhall,  Works,  i.-iii. 
Oxf.  1842.  Thomdike,  Works,  i.-vi.  Oxf.  1844. 
Bil<K)n's  Perpetual  Gov.  1693.  John  Kogers,  Visi- 
ble and  Inviiible  Church,  2d  ed.  1719.  K.  Sander- 
son, The  Church,  ed.  W.  Goode.  G.  Hickes, 
Treatises,  3  vols.  1847.  K.  Cosin,  KccL  AngL 
Polittia,  1684.  Pearson,  on  Art.  JX.  of  Creed; 
Browne,  on  same,  N.  Y.  1866.  Stillingfleet,  Irtni- 
cutn.  Works,  iii.  Treatises  by  Abps.  Wake,  Potter 
(8th  ed.  1852),  and  Whately,  Kingdom  of  Chi-ist, 
N.  Y.  1841.  Shiter's  Oi-iginal  Draft,  1717,  1830. 
Crakanthorp,  Defensio  KccL  Angl.  new  ed.  1847. 
Courayer,  Kn<,luh  Ordinations,  new  ed.  1840.  A. 
litton.  The  Church,  etc.  Lond.  1851,  N.  Y.  1856. 
W.  Palmer,  Treatise  on  the  Church,  dd  ed.  2  vob. 
1842.  W.  Goodc,  Vltid,  a.  Engl.  1851,  N.  Y.  1863. 
Arnold,  Fragment  on  Church,  in  Miscellaneous 
Works,  1850.  Coleridge,  Lay  Sermons.  The  An- 
f^MtUes  of  Bingham,  Bates,  Kiddle.  Hook's  Church 
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Dictionary,  1852.  J.  J.  Blunt,  Const,  of  Ear^ 
Church,  Kaye,  Gov.  and  Discipline  frst  Thre^ 
Centuries,  Lond.  1866.  liVordsworth,  Theophilus 
Antflicanus,  Lond.  1867;  N.  Y.  1858;  m  French 
1861. 

Church  akd  State.  De  Maxx»,  De  Concor- 
dia Sacerdotii  et  Jmptrii,  Paris,  1663.  Cenni, 
3fonumenta  Dominatioms  Pontif.  2  vols.  4to,  Kom. 
1760-61.  Bellannine,  De  Potest  Mom.  Pontif. 
Kome,  1618.  Theiner,  Codex  Diphmaticus,  3  vols, 
fol.  Rome,  1862.  Goeselin,  Pouier  of  Popes,  etc.  2 
vols.  Bait.  1860.  De  Dominis,  De  Jttpub.  EccL 
Francof.  1617-1668.  Pithou,  Les  Libertes  de 
t  ^glise  dallicane,  Paris,  1694.  Bossuet,  Defensio 
Declaraiionis,  1730.  Dupin,  Traite  de  la  Puis- 
sance eccles.  el  temporelle,  1707.  Dupin,  Manuel 
du  Droit  eccles,  Paris,  4th  ed.  1846.  Febronius, 
De  Statu  Ecclesice,  2  vols.  2d  ed.  1770.  Scharpfi; 
Entstehung  des  Kirchenstaats,  1854,  transl.  Bait. 
1860.  Sugenhdm,  Gesch.  des  Kirchenstaats,  1864. 
Hassp,  Vereinigung  der  geistl.undu:tlt.  ObergeuxtU, 
1866.  Bohmer,  Entstehung  des  Kirdienstaats, 
1763;  De  Jure  Episc.  Principum  evangeL  HaL 
1712.  Zacharise,  Einheii  dts  Staats  und  der 
Kirche,  1797.  C.  Riffel,  GeschichUiche  Darstel- 
lung  des  Verhdltnisses,  Mainx,  1836.  Di  Uinger, 
The  Church  and  Churches,  transl.  1863.  De 
Maistre,  Du  Pape^  Dupanloup,  Jm  Souverainets 
Pontifcale,  2d  ed.  Paris,  1860.  F.  P.  Kenrick, 
Primacy  of  the  Holy  See,  Phil.  1846.  McClintock, 
Temporal  Pmcer,  etc  Vinet,  Essni  sur  la  Man- 
ifestation des  Convictions  reUg.  Paris,  1826 ;  Sur 
la  Conscience,  etc.  1829.  Abp.  Wake,  The  Au- 
thority of  Princes,  1697.  S.  Kuthcrford,  JLex  Hex, 
Lond.  1644.  W^arburton,  Alliance  Church  and 
State,  1786.  Hobbes,  Leviathan,  1608.  J.  R.  Prety- 
man,  Ch.  ofEngL  and  Erastianism,  1864.  H.  W. 
Wilberforce,  History  of  Erastianism,  1851.  Glad- 
stone, State  in  Relatum  to  Church,  2  vols.  4th  ed. 
1841 ;  Church  Ptineiples,  1840.  Pusey,  Royal  Su- 
premacy, 1847.  Coleridge,  Constitution  of  Church 
and  State,  1830.  Maurice,  Kingdom  of  Christy 
NT.  Y.  repr.  1838.  Thos.  Arnold,  Pi-incijdes  Church 
Ref.  1833.  Chahners,  National  Churches,  1838 
Wardlaw,  National  Church  Establishments,  1839. 

Gkxrkal  Church  History.  Eusebius,  Soc- 
rates, Sozomen,  etc.  Camb.  1720 ;  transl.  6  vols.  Lond. 
1838.  Rufinus,  IlisL  EccL  (contm.  Eus.)  Rom.  1740- 
41.  Annals  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  Yen.  Bede,  Adam 
of  Bremen,  Kicephorus  Callisti,  etc.  RoaiAN  Cath- 
olic Historians:  Banmius,  Anna  les  Eccles.  cont. 
by  Kaynaldus,  Bzovius,  Mansi,  38  vols.  fol.  Luce, 
1738-69.  Katalis  Alexander,  JlisL  EccL  Paris, 
8  vob.  fol.  1699.  Mansi,  Conciliorum  Collectio,  Flor- 
ence, 31  vols.  foL  1759  ff.  Fleury,  IJisL  Eedes. 
cont  Fabre,  36  tom.  Paris,  1691-1740.  Sacharelli,  6 
tom.  4to,  Rom.  1773-96.  Stolberg,  6>«cA.  d.  Relig, 
Jesu,  cont  t.  Kerz.  88  Bde.  1826-34.  Dilluiger, 
Gesch.  d.  K.  transl.  4  vols.  Lond.  1840-8.  Kilter, 
Ilandbuch,  3  Bde.  6th  ed.  1864;  Akog,  601  ed. 
1850.  Rohrbacher,  Hist.  Univ.  de  tEglise,  29 
tomes,  Paris,  1842  ff. ;  Henrion,  26  tom.  new  ed. 
1859.  Darras,  Chh.  Hist.  20  vols,  transl.  vols. 
1-4,  Kew  York,  1865-66.  Pahna,  Prasleet.  HisL 
EccL  3  vols.  Rome,  1838-42.  Protkstakt  Histo- 
rians: Centuries  Mngdeburgenses,  13  tom.  fd. 
1669-1674.  Hettinger,  HisL  Eccles.  9  tom.  1666- 
67.  Mosheim,  Inst.  Hist.  EccL  1766;  transl. 
Murdock,  New  York,  6th  ed.  1864.  Veuema,  JnsL 
Hist.  EccL  7  vols.  Lugd.  Bat  1777-83.  Schri  ckh^ 
AUgemeine  Kirchengesehiehte,  46  Thle.  176d- 1810. 
Henke,  AUg.  Geschiehte  der  Kirdie,  9  Thle.  ed. 
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7aler,  1823.  Neander,  Allg.  Cetch,  (Genena  His- 
V>Ty  of  the  Church),  6  lide.  lierl.  1824-57;  tnuii- 
lated  by  Jos.  Torrej,  Uost  1848-54,  5  vok.;  re- 
printed ill  Iwoudou  and  £diubur^h.  Gieseler, 
Lehi-buch  (Text  lk>ok  of  Church  History),  6  Bde. 
1824-57 ;  3  voU.  to  Keformation,  trausl.  by  Cun- 
ninghain,  Phila.  18  iG;  tr<msLited  by  Davidaon, 
and  in  part  by  II.  li.  Smith,  to  1C48,  4  vols.  New 
Yoric,  1858-60.  Hase,  Leht-buc/i^  7th  ed.  transL 
by  Wing,  New  York,  18  J5.  Guerlcke,  Jltindbuch^ 
3  Dde.  8th  ed.  1855,  Ist  vol.  tnuisl.  by  Shedd, 
Andux'O',  1857;  Niedner,  Lehrbuclt^  new  ed.  ISMi; 
Gfr;rer,  7  lide.  to  1:305,  1811-60;  Kurtz,  transl. 
by  Schieffer,  Phih.  2  voU.  18 JO;  F.  C.  Uaur,  5 
Bde.;  HasM,  3  Ikle.  18 J4;  Kbrard,  2  IMe.  1835. 
A.  J.  Matter,  //Ut.  unto,  tie  t^ytist^  4  torn.  Paris, 
18:^0.  Chas.  liardwick,  MUdU  Ayt:$  and  Jitf.  2 
voU.  185i-D.  J.  C.  Robertson,  Ancient  an  I  Afedi- 
ac  il,  2  vols.  3d  ed.  1864.  Waddington,  thro*  Itet 
6  voU.  18  i5  If.     Hates,  College  Jjectures. 

IIisTouY  OK  TiiR  MiULY  CiiUKCii:  TillemoDt, 
Meinolret  jtour  seixir^  etc.,  16  vols.  4to,  Paris, 
16.)3-1701  (first  six  cent.).  Mosheim,  UUl,  Coin- 
meiUirie*^  2  vols,  transl.  by  Murdock,  N.  Y.  1852. 
H.  H.  Milman,  3  vols,  new  ed.  N.  Y.  1830.  Cave, 
Ucesoftke  F.ithers,  new  ed.  Oxf.  1840;  lllgt.  LitL 
Oxf.  1740.  Ed.  Burton,  Lecturett^  4th  ed.  Oxf. 
1855.  Blunt,  First  Three  CenL  Ix>nd.  185G. 
Baumi^arten's  Apngt.  IILU,  2  voU.  transl.  Eduib. 
Schaff,  A/jostoUc  Church,  N.  Y.  18.53;  Church  to 
COO,  3  vols.  1850-67.  Capefieue,  4  vols,  l^aris,  1850. 
PrwsensiS  Trots  prem.  HiiOts,  Paris,  4  torn.  1858 
ff.  FLi^nbach,  Vorlesunyen,  2  Thle.  1855-G.  J. 
P.  Lan^  2  Bde.  1854.  F.  D.  Maurice,  Uctttre*, 
Camb.  1854.  Wm.  Bright,  313  to  451,  Und.  1830. 
T.  W.Allies  (Rom.  Cath.),  Formation  of  Chritten- 
douL,  i.  liond.  1865.  Mdberiy,  Chrislicuts  at  JiomCj 
Lond.  1831. 

lllSTUKY   OK    THE   E.V8TKRN    ClIUUCIIES  :   Le 

Quien,  Oriens  Chrisliimu,  Paris,  1732.  Assemani, 
BibUoUtecXi  OrientaUt,  Rome,  1765.  Renaudot, 
Lilurr/iirum  OrienttUum  CoUectio,  Paris,  1720. 
Mouwvieft;  Church  of  Jiusfia,  Oxf.  1842.  R.  W. 
Blackraore,  D^tctrine  of  Rtusian  Churcit,  Aberdeen, 
1845.  Waddington,  IFuit,  of  Greek  Church,  new 
ed.  Lond.  1854.  Palmer,  Diss,  on  the  Orthodox 
Communion,  Lond.  1853.  l*rince  (jalitzin,  I/jSylise 
greco-rutse,  i*ari8,  18 J 1.  Badger,  Nestoriuns  and 
tlttir  RUutl,  Lond.  1852.  J.  M.  Neale,  Jni^to 
Uid*  of  the  Fastern  Church,  and  Patriarchate 
^  Aftxintliii,  4  vols.  Ixnd.  1847-50.  lltcipios, 
VJ^ylise  Oiient'de,  3  vols.  1855.  Stanley,  Uct- 
ures  on  the  Fnstem  Church,  Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1802. 
A.  Pichler,  (Jesch.  der  Trennung  zuHschen  Oiitnt 
undOccilent,  2  Bde.  Miinchen,  1863-^.  Macaire, 
TheoL  dogmitique  orthodoxe,  2  vok.  Paris,  1800. 
W.  Beveridge,  Sgnodikon,  sice  Pandectm  Canonum 
ab  EccL  Gneci  recepL  2  vols.  Oxf.  1672-82.  John 
6.  King,  The  Greek  Church  in  Jiussit,  4to,  Lond. 
1772.  I^TIN  CiiUKCH :  Milman's  Litin  Chris- 
tifittitg,  8  vols.  N.  Y.,  ed.  1860-1.  Ranke,  ffisL 
of  Popes,  eto.  3  vols.  Ixmd.  PhiU.  1851.  Gibbon's 
becline  and  Fall  of  Rom.  Etnp.  Thos.  Greenwood, 
Cathedra.  Petri,  5  voU.  1856-CL  P.  Jaff^,  Re- 
gesta,  PonUfieum,  BeroL  1851  (to  a.  d.  1198). 
Bowyer,  Hist,  <f  Popes,  ed.  S.  H,  Cox,  3  vols. 
PhUa.  1840.  PhiL  MuUer,  Die  romischen  PabsU, 
14  Bde.  1855.  J.  £.  Riddle,  Uistory  of  Papacy, 
8  vols.  Und.  1S54. 

HisTuKT  OK  THK  Rrformatiox:  Jo.  Sleld- 
anuM,  De  Utatu  RtUgumis,  eto.,  1555 ;  English 
tnuiiL  1680,  by  Bohun.   Spalatiui,  AnnaL  Rtf,  ed. 
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Cypriao.  Leips.  1718.  Seckendorf,  Commeni  J/isi 
ed.  2,  1694.  Uagenbach,  VorUsungen,  6  Bda 
1851-4.  Merle  d*Aubign^,  IJist,  Rtf,  5  vols.  N. 
Y.  1843.  Marheineke,  Gesck,  d.  ttutschen  Ref  4 
llile.  Beri.  1831.  Neudecker,  Gesch.  d  Ref  1843; 
d.  Protest.  2  Bde.  1844;  Urkundtn,  ISm-,  Aden- 
stOcke,  1838;  Neue Beitrage,  2  Bde.  1841.  ViUert' 
Fssny,  transL  Phila.  1833.  J.  DUlinger  (Rom. 
Cath.),  Die  Refortnatian,  3  Bde.  1851.  H.  Soames, 
Jlist.  Ref,  4  vols.  1826.  L.  Rauke,  Deutsche  Gesch. 
itn  Zeitaiter  d.  Ref.  5  Bde.  BerL  1839  ff.,  transL 
Phik.  18U.  J.  H.  Hottuiger,  U'tst.  Fed,  1655: 
J.  J.  Hottinger,  Uelcetische  Kirchengesch.  1808 
ff.  J.  de  Beausobre,  Hist,  de  la  Ref.  3  \-uls.  Berne, 
1785.  Merle  d* Aubign<^,  Ref.  in  Utoitzerl  tnd,  2  v. 
1864.  Theod.  Beza,  H'tsL  Feci  3  torn.  158J.  l>e 
Thou,  U'ist.  sui  Temp.  5  v.  fol  1620.  G.  de  Filioe, 
IFtsL  Protest,  in  France,  transL  N.  Y.  1851.  W. 
Haag,  Li  France  Protest,  10  vols.  1850  ff.  Smed- 
ley,  Ref.  Religion  in  France,  3  vols.  Von  Poluuz, 
Gesch.  d.  franz.  Protest.  4  Bde.  1858-64.  L. 
Ranke,  Civil  Wars  in  Fiance,  N.  Y.  1854.  Ger- 
hard Brandt's  Hist.  Rtf.  in  Loto  Countries,  4  t.  foL 
1770.  Thos.  McCrie,  IJisL  of  Ref.  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  2  \-ols.  1833.  Rosaeeuw-St  Uilaire,  llisL 
dFspagne,  tom.  vii.,  viii.  Ref.  and  Anti-Ref  in 
Bohemia,  irom  the  German,  2  vols.  Lond.  1845. 
Giudely,  Bohmen  und  Mahren,  eto.  2  Bde.  I'rag, 
1857.  Palacky,  Bdhmen's  Gesch.  3  Bde.  1854. 
Krasinski,  Rtf.  in  Poland,  2  vols.  Und.  1838. 
J/ist.  of  Protest,  in  Hungary,  Lond.  1854.  Miinter, 
Kircltengesch.  v.  D^nemark  u.  Norwegen,  3  Thle. 
Leips.  1833.  Knox,  Hist.  Ref.  in  Scotland,  Edinb. 
1732;  Gilb.  Stuart's,  I/>nd.  1780;  Publications  of 
the  Wodrow and  Spottiswoode  Societies;  llethering- 
ton's  Church  Hist.  ofS.  2  \-ols.  1843.  Stophen't 
HisL  4  vols.  Lond.  1844;  Stevenson's  Hist.  VAmh. 
1845;  McCrie's  Sketches,  2  voU.  1824;  Cunning- 
ham's  History,  2  vols.  Edmb.  1859.  Thos.  Mc- 
Lachlan,  Faiiy  Scottish  Church,  Edinb.  1865. 

History  ok  thk  Church  ok  England:  Bede, 
fFtst.  Feci  Oxf.  1846.  Ussher,  BriUtn.  Fccles, 
Antiq.  Works,  v.,  ri.  Collier,  Fed.  Hist.  9  v.  1845. 
Fuller,  Churcli  Hist.  6  vols.  ed.  I^wer.  Burnet, 
HisL  Rtf.  4  vols.  Oxf.  1820.  Massingberd,  Hist, 
EngL  Ref.  Loud.  1842.   Southey,  Book  of  Churchy 

2  vols.  Lond.  1837.  Short,  Sketches  of  Hist.  Ijond 
1847.  Churton,  Farly  Eng.  Ch.  Lond.  1841. 
Stubbs,  Registrum  Sacrum  Angl.  Oxf.  1858.  De- 
bary,  HisL  Ch.  Eng.  1B35-1717,  Lond.  1860. 
G.  G.  Perry,  H'tst.  Ch.  EngL  from  Death  ofFlig. 

3  vols.  1831.  Baxter,  Ch.  HisL  EngL  2  vols.  Lond. 
1846.  WUkins,  Condi.  Mag.  BriL  4  vols.  liond. 
1737,  fid. ;  new  ed.  in  preparation  for  Oxf  Unir. 
Press.  Wordsworth,  EccL  Biog.  4  ^xils.  Lond. 
1839.  Hook,  JJves  Abps.  CanUrb.  vols.  1-5,  Load. 
1860-67.  Anderson,  Hist.  Cohnitd  Ch.  Eng.  t 
vols.  2d  ed.  Lond.  1856.  Sk'mner,  EccL  HisL 
ScoUjnd,  Lond.  1788;  Russell,  H'tsL  Ch.  in  Scoi- 
Und,  Lond.  1834.  Thos.  Lathbury,  H'tst.  of  Non- 
jurors, Lond.  1845.  Mant,  HisL  Ch.  Jreland, 
2d  ed.  2  vols.  Lond.  1841;  King,  Church  HisL 
Irdind,  Dublin,  1845.  Wilberforoe,  H'tsL  ProL 
Fp.  Ch.  in  Am.  Lond.  1844;  Bp.  White's  Memoirs; 
Hawks,  Doc.  HisL  Maryland,  Va.,  Conn.,  etc 

History  ok  other  Branches  ok  thk 
Church  in  England  and  America:  Daniel 
Neal,  HisL  of  PurUms,  172-1-38;  New  York,  2 
vols.  1858.  J.  KMundm,  History  of  Earlier  ana 
Later  Puritans,  2  vols.  Lond.  1852;  HisL  of  ChriS' 
Uan  Churches  and  Sects,  2  vols.  Lond.  1856.  Bei\). 
Haabury,  Memoritls  of  the  Congregatumalists,  t 
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fok  Lond.  1839-44.  Sun.  Hopkins,  The  Pvrntmty 
a  vx>li.  Uost  1860.  111.  Price,  IlisL  ofProL  Nim. 
OmfiMiHUyy  2  \y>U.  1836-8.  £d.  Calamy,  Non- 
Conf.  MttHOi-ittCt  ed.  Palmer,  2d  ed.  3  vols.  Lond. 
1802.  l)ei\i.  Brook,  Uicf  o/Ute  Puritans,  3  vols. 
Lend.  1813.  Uogue  and  BenneU's  Hut,  of  Dit- 
wetOtn  to  1838,  2d  ed.  Lond.  1835.  James  Ben- 
nett, liieL  of  DUienters,  1808-1838,  Lond.  1839. 
W.  Wilson,  I/itt,  and  Antiq.  ofDiu.  Churches,  4 
tola.  1808.  C.  Walker,  i/tk.  Independency,  16C0- 
61.  Waddington,  Con*;.  IlisL  to  1662,  Lond.  1862. 
Thos.  Head,  Non- Conformists  in  Wales,  1861.  L 
D.  Kupp,  Oiit/imU  Hist,  qf  Heliyious  Denominadons 
M  UmUd  suites,  Iliila.  1844.  K.  Baiid.  RtUyum 
in  America,  1844.  Is.  Backus,  Hist,  of  Baptist*, 
8  vols.  1801;  Benedict,  BaptisU,  N.  Y.  1848;  Cut- 
ting, Hist.  IvuMcations,  1859.  Young's  Ch-oniclt 
if  Uit  Pdyiinis,  2d  ed.  1844.  Felt*s  Acdtsiastical 
Hist.  ofN.  Enylind,  2  vols.  1855.  Palfrey's  HisL 
Jiew  £ngL,nd,  3  vols.  Boat  1858-64.  Tiacjr,  The 
Great  AuxdcenhMf,  Bost.  1842.  Ubden,  New  Eng. 
Theocracy,  transl.  Boston,  1858.  Asti^,  Ilist.  des 
£tats-Unis,  2  torn.  Paris,  1865.  Abel  Stevens, 
Jlist.  of  Methodism,  3  Tok.  1858-61;  IlisL  Meth. 
Ep,  Ch.  m  U,  8.  2  rob.  1864.  HaceUus,  Am. 
lAttheran  Ch.  1846 ;  Scbmucker,  Am.  Lutheran- 
ism,  1851.  Demarnt,  72«/.  Dutch  Church,  1859. 
Cbas.  Hodge,  Constitutional  UisL  Presb.  Church, 
2  vols.  1839.  £.  H.  Gillett,  HitL  Presb.  a.  2 
vols.  1864.  H.  B.  S.  A  F.  M. 

•CHURCHES,  ROBBERS  OF,  is  the 

translation  (A.  V.)  of  lepooi\ovs  (Acts  xix.  37) 
which  should  be  "  robbers  of  temples  "  or  "  sacrile- 
gious.'' The  Ephesian  town-derll  declared  that  no 
accusation  like  this  coubi  be  brought  against  Paul's 
companions,  Gaius  and  Aristarchus.  The  temples 
of  the  heathen  coutuned  images  of  gold  and  silt'er, 
votive  offerings  and  other  gifts,  which  were  often 
plundered.  *' Churches,'*  when  our  version  was 
made,  denoted  places  of  pagan  as  well  as  of  Christian 
worship,  and  hence  this  latter  application  of  the 
term,  which  is  now  so  incongruous,  was  not  im- 
proper then.  For  examples  of  this  wider  usage  in 
the  older  writers,  see  Tkench,  Authorized  Vei'sion, 
Ac,  p.  42  (ed.  1859).  H. 

CHU'SHAN  -  RISHATHA1M     (IttfnS 

DNH^irn:  XowapsraBalfi;  [Comp.  Xownuf 
psvaBal^ii]  dtustn  Rasathaim),  the  king  of  Meso- 
potamia who  oppressed  Israel  during  eight  years  in 
the  generation  immediately  following  Joshua  (Judg. 
Hi.  8).  The  seat  of  his  dominion  was  probably  the 
ngion  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Khabour,  to 
which  the  name  of  Mesopotamia  always  attached 
in  «  specii^  way.  In  the  early  cuneiform  inscrip- 
lions  this  country  appears  to  be  quite  distinct  from 
Assyria;  it  is  inhalntcd  by  a  people  called  Nalri, 
who  are  divided  into  a  vast  number  of  petty  tribes 
and  ofTer  but  little  resistance  to  the  Ass}Tiaa  armies. 
Ko  centralized  monarchy  is  found,  but  as  none  of 
the  Auyrum  historicaT  inscriptions  date  earlier  than 
•bout  B.  c.  1100,  which  is  some  centuries  later 
than  the  time  of  Chushan,  it  is  of  course  quite 
possible  that  a  very  different  condition  of  things 
may  have  existed  in  his  day.  In  the  weak  and 
divided  state  of  Western  Asia  at  this  time,  it  was 
•asy  for  a  brave  and  skiUfUl  chief  to  build  up  rapidly 
%  vast  power,  which  was  apt  to  crumble  away  almost 
as  quickly.  The  case  of  Solomon  is  an  instance. 
Chushan-Rishathaim's  yoke  was  broken  ih>m  the 
Mok  of  the  people  of  Israel  at  the  end  of  sight 
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by  Othniel,  Caleb's  nephew  (Judg.  iiL  lOX 
and  nothing  more  is  heard  of  Mesopotanua  as  aa 
aggressive  power,  llie  rise  of  tlie  Ass}-rian  cnipim, 
about  B.  c.  1270,  woukl  naturally  reduce  the  bor- 
dering nations  to  insignificance.  G.  R. 

CHU'SI  (Xo<Jf ,  Alex.  Xov<r«;  [Aid.  Comp. 
Xoi;<rf :]  Vulg.  omits),  a  phice  nam^  only  in  Judith 
vii.  18,  as  near  Ekrebel,  and  upon  the  Irook  Moch- 
mur.  It  was  doubtless  in  central  Palestuie,  but 
all  the  names  appear  to  be  very  corrupt,  and  are 
not  rec(^;nizable. 

CHU'ZA  (properly  Chuzas;  Xov(dt'  [CItusas 
or  -sa] ),  irlrpowos,  or  house-steward  of  Hcrud  ( An- 

tipas),  whose  wif^  Joanna  {"l»dyva,  ^^H V),  hav- 
ing been  healed  by  our  Lord  either  of  possession  by 
an  evil  spirit  or  of  a  disease,  became  attached  to 
that  body  of  women  who  accompanied  Him  on  his 
joumeyings  (Luke  viii.  3);  and,  together  with  ^lary 
Magdalen  and  Mary  the  mother  [?]  of  James, 
having  come  eariy  to  the  sepulctire  on  the  morning 
of  the  resurrection,  to  bring  spices  and  ointments 
to  complete  the  burial,  brought  word  to  the  Apoetlea 
that  the  Lord  was  risen  (Luke  xxiv.  10). 

H.  A 

CICCAR  03? ).  [Jordan;  Topocrafh- 
iCAL  Terms.] 

CILIC1A  (KiXiicfa),  a  maritime  province  in 
the  S.  E.  of  Asia  Minor,  bordering  on  Pamphylia 
in  the  W.,  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia  in  the  N.,  and 
Syria  in  the  E.  Lofty  mountain  chains  separate 
it  fh)m  these  provinces,  Mons  Amanus  fh>m  Syria, 
and  Antitaurus  fhnn  Cappadocia:  these  barriers 
can  be  surmounted  only  by  a  f^tlifficult  passes; 
the  former  by  the  Portae  Amanides  at  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  the  Pinarus,'  the  hitter  by  the  Portse 
CiliciiB  near  the  sources  of  the  Cydnus;  towards 
the  S.,  however,  an  outlet  was  afforded  between  the 
Sinus  Issicus  and  the  spurs  of  Amanus  for  a  road, 
which  afterwards  crossed  the  Port»  Syric  in  the 
dbectioii  of  Antioch.<>  The  sea-coast  is  rock-bound 
in  the  W.,  low  and  shelving  in  the  E. ;  the  chief 
rivers,  Sarus,  Cydnus,  and  Calycadnus,  were  inac- 
cessible to  vessels  of  any  size  from  sand-lars  formed 
at  their  mouths.  The  western  portion  of  the 
province  is  intersected  with  the  lidges  of  Anti- 
taurus, and  was  denominated  Thiehea,  rough,  in 
contradistinction  to  Pedias,  the  httl  district  in  the 
E.  The  ktter  portion  was  remarkable  for  ite  beauty 
and  ibrtility,  as  well  as  fbr  ito  luxurious  climate: 
hence  it  became  a  fkvorite  residence  of  the  Greeks 
after  ite  incorporation  into  the  Macedonian  empire, 
and  ite  capital  Tarsus  was  elevated  into  the  seat 
of  a  celebrated  school  of  philosophy.  The  connec- 
tion between  the  Jews  and  Cilida  dates  fh>m  the 
time  when  it  became  part  of  the  Syrian  kingdom. 
Antiochus  the  Great  is  said  to  have  introduced 
2000  fSuuilies  of  the  Jews  into  Asia  Minor,  many 
of  whom  probably  settled  in  Cilicia  (Joseph.  Ani 
xU.  8,  §  4).  In  the  Apostolic  age  they  were  still 
there  in  considerable  numbers  (Aote  vi.  9).  Cllician 
mercenaries,  probaUy  Orom  Trachea,  served  in  the 
body-guard  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  (Joseph.  AnL 
xiii.  13,  §  5;  B.  J.  i.  4,  §  8).  Josephus  identified 
aiicia  with  the  Tarshish  of  Gen.  x.  4;  Sapehs  9^ 
Sapatth  olhws  yko  ^iraAt  rro  rh  wtiXeuhw  ii  Kthucisi 
{AnL  I.  6,  §  1).     Cilicia  was  torn  ito  geographical 
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CINNAMON 

Mslt^xi  the  high  rond  between  Syria  and  the  West; 
B  was  also  the  native  country  of  St.  Paul:  hence  U 
was  \'isHed  bjr  him,  first,  soon  after  his  conversion 
(Gal.  i.  21;  Acts  ix.  30),  on  which  occasion  he 
piobablj  founded  the  church  there;  <■  and  again  in 
lib  second  apostolical  joumej,  when  he  entered  it 
on  the  side  of  Syria,  and  crossed  Antitaurus  by  the 
Pybe  Cilicise  into  Lycaonia  (Acts  xv.  41 ). 

W.  L.  B. 

CINNAMON  ("155'?,  V"^^?!? '  KiyydpL^fiop: 
emnimomum),  a  well-known  aromatic  substance, 
the  rind  of  the  Launu  emmamonuun^  called  Ko~ 
rundt-ffomhah  in  Ceykm.  It  is  mentioned  in  Kx. 
zxx.  23  as  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the  holy 
anointing  oil,  which  Moses  was  commanded  to  pre- 
pare; in  Prov.  vii.  17  as  a  perfUme  for  the  bed; 
and  in  Cant.  iv.  14  as  one  of  the  plants  of  the 
garden  which  is  the  image  of  the  spouse.  In  Rev. 
xviii.  13  it  is  oinmerated  among  the  merchandise 
of  the  great  Babybn.  **It  was  imported  into 
Judaea  by  the  Phoenicians  or  by  the  Arabians,  and 
b  now  found  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  China,  <ftc.,  but 
ehiefly,  and  of  the  best  quality,  in  the  S.  W.  part 
of  Ceylon,  where  the  soil  b  light  and  sandy,  and 
the  atmosphere  moist  with  the  prevalent  southern 
winds.  The  stem  and  boughs  of  the  cinnamon-tree 
are  surrounded  by  a  double  rind,  the  exterior  being 
whitish  or  gray,  and  almost  inodorous  and  tasteless; 
bat  the  inno'  one,  which  consUts  property  of  two 
dosely-  connected  rinds,  furnishes,  if  dried  in  the 
sun,  that  much-valued  brown  cinnamon  which  b 
imported  to  us  in  the  shape  of  fine  thin  barks, 
fli^t  or  ten  of  which,  rolled  one  into  the  other,  form 
I  a  quin.    It  b  thb  inner  rind  which  b 
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in  Ex.  XXX.  23,  DCE^|l*]p3!7>  **  ^^1  <^>^' 
namon  **  (Kalisch  m^&w.).  From  the  coarser  pieces 
oil  of  dnnamon  b  obtained,  and  a  finer  kind  of  oil 
b  sbo  got  by  boiling  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  tree. 
Thb  last  b  used  hi  the  eomposition  of  hicense,  and 
diflbses  a  most  deligfatftil  scent  when  burning. 

Ucnxlotas  (ill.  Ill)  ascribes  to  the  Greek  word 
Kirwdfivfior  *  Phoenictan,  ft.  e.  a  Semitic  origin. 
Hb  words  are  :    6pyt$as  Zk  \4yowi  fivydKca 

/udl^yrffy  KirydfJMfjLov  ita\4ofi€P. 

The  meampg  of  the  Heb.  root  DJi^  b  doubtftil. 

Hie  Arab.  d^j3  ==  to  $meU  qfetutvety  like  rancid 

mU-oiL  Gesenins  snggests  that  the  word  might 
have  had  the  notion  of  liiUng  vp  or  standing  up- 

ri^t,  like  ni*5,  P"?,  73n,  and  80  be  identical 

with  '^^?i  caimfly  etUamus,  which  the  cinnamon- 
rind  resembles  fai  fbnn  when  prepared  for  the 
market,  and  has  henoe  been  edled  fai  the  later 
Latin  etnnellx,  in  Italian  eanella^  and  in  French 
eanelU,    Gesenius  (TA^s.  1223)  coirects  hb  former 

derivation  of  the  word  (in  Z^ex,  Man.)  from  HSp, 
M  being  eontiary  to  grammatical  analogy. 

W.  D. 

The  reader  b  referred  to  Sir  E.  Tconent's  CtyUm 
(L  599)  for  much  interesUng  infonnatioa  on  the 
■Bisect  of  the  eariy  history  of  the  cinnamon  plant  t 
*Jib  writer  believes  that  **the  earliest  knowledge 


*  •  Probably  **  ehorebss,**  for  tht  phnal  (Acts  xv. 
fl)  naturally  refers  to  eharohes  hi  eaeh  of  the  two 
,  not  to  out  eharsk  In  saeit  of  the  two. 


of  this  substance  possessed  by  the  Western  nationa 
was  derived  from  China,  and  that  it  first  reached 
India  and  Phoenicia  overland  by  way  of  Penb;  at 
a  later  period  when  the  Arabs*  *  the  merchai.ts  of 
Sheba,*  competed  for  the  trade  of  Tyre,  and  carried 
to  her  ^  the  chief  of  all  spices  *  (F^.  xxviL  23),  theii 
supplies  were  drawn  from  thefr  African  possessions, 
and  the  cassb  of  the  'l>ogk>d}tic  coast  suppUnted 
the  cinnamon  of  the  &r  Fast,  and  to  a  great  extent 
excluded  It  from  the  market." 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  word,  It  b 
probable  that  it  b  derived  from  the  Persian  «*  CV'fi- 
nimony"  L  e.  *»  Chinese  amomum  *'  (see  Tennent 
hi  ^  c).  Dr.  Royle,  however,  conjectures  that  it 
is  allied  to  the  CTin^&lese  Cncynnim'iy »» sweet  wood,'* 
or  the  Malagan  Kmmanis.  The  brothers  C.  G 
and  Th.  F.  L.  Nees  von  Eseiibeck  have  published 
a  valuable  essay,  **/>e  Cinnamamo  D'uputntui^ 
(Anwnitates  botan,  Bonnentes,  Fasc.  i.  Bonnie, 
1823,  4to),  to  which  the  reader  b  refetred  for 
additional  infomiatkm.  W.  H. 

CIN^NBROTH,  ALL  (ninjvbs  :  wocray 
iV  Xtrytp^f;  [Vat.  XtipoB;  Alex.  Xtytptd:] 
univenam  CeneroCA),  a-dbtrict  named  with  the 
tt  bnd  of  Napbtali "  and  other  northern  places  as 
having  been  li^  waste  by  Benhadad  king  of  Damas- 
cus, the  ally  of  Asa  king  of  Judah  (1  K.  xv.  20). 
It  probably  took  its  name  from  the  adjacent  city  or 
lake  of  the  same  name  (in  other  passages  of  the 
A.  V.  [in  modem  editions]  spelt  Ciii:<:«eroth); 
and  was  possibly  the  small  enclosed  district  [3  miles 
bng  and  1  wide]  north  of  Tiberias,  and  by  the  side 
of  the  lake,  afterwards  known  as  **the  pbin  of 
Gennesaret"  The  expression  *«  All  Cinneroth  *' 
b  unusual  and  may  be  compared  with  "AO 
Bithron,"  —  probably,  like  this,  a  district  and  not 
a  town.  G. 

CIBA^MA.  The  people  of  Cirama(^KKifMuiat; 
[Vat.  Ktipofil  Alex.  Kipoftai]  Ornmis)  and  Gab- 
des  came  up  with  Zorobabel  from  Babylon  (1  Esdr. 
V.  20).     [Kabiah.] 

CIRCUMCISION  (n^JID :  ir fptrofi-fi'-  eir- 
cumdsio)  was  peculiarly,  though  not  exdusii'ely,  a 
Jewish  rite.  It  was  enjoined  upon  Abraham,  the 
fiither  of  the  nation,  by  God,  at  the  institution, 
and  as  the  token,  of  the  Covenant,  which  assured 
to  him  and  hb  descendants  the  promise  of  the 
Messiah  ((len.  xvii.).  It  was  thus  made  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  Jewish  nationality.  K^'eiy  male 
child  was  to  be  circumcised  when  eight  days  old 
(Lev.  xii.  3)  on  pain  of  death;  a  penalty  which,  in 
the  case  of  Moses,  appears  to  have  been  demanded 
of  the  fiither,  when  the  Lord  **  sought  to  kill  him  ** 
because  hb  son  was  uncirciuncised  (Fix.  iv.  24-28). 
If  the  eighth  day  were  a  Sabbath  the  rite  was  not 
postponed  (John  vii.  22,  23).  Slaves,  wliether 
homie-bom  or  purchased,  were  circumcised  ((?eu. 
xvii.  12«  13);  and  fordgners  must  have  their  males 
ciroumdsed  before  they  could  be  allowed  to  partake 
of  the  passover  (Ex.  xii.  48),  or  become  Jewish 
citizens  (Jud.  xiv.  10.     See  abo  Esth.  viii.  17, 

where  for  Heb.  D''lL!!^^'?»  "  became  Jews,*'  the 
LXX.  have  irtpttr4fioyTO  icai  *lovidX(oy)'  TTie 
operation,  which  was  performed  with  a  sharp  instru- 
ment (Ex.  iv.  25;  Josh.  v.  2  [Knike]),  was  a 
painftd  one,  at  least  to  grown  persons  (Gen.  xxxb. 
25;  Josh.  T.  8).  It  seems  to  hare  been  customAi7 
to  name  a  diild  when  it  was  drcun  cised  (Liike  L 
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Various  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  tact, 
that,  though  the  Israelites  practised  circumcision 
in  l%ypt,  thej  neglected  it  entirely  diuiiig  tlieir 
lounieybig  in  the  "wilderness  (Josh.  v.  5).  The 
most  satisfiEtctory  account  of  the  matter  i^pears  to 
be,  that  the  nation,  while  bearing  the  punishment 
of  disobedience  in  its  forty  gears'  wandering,  was 
regarded  as  under  a  temporary  flection  by  God, 
and  was  therefore  prohibited  Ax>m  using  the  sign 
of  the  Covenant.  This  agrees  with  the  mention 
of  their  disobedience  and  its  punishment,  which 
immediately  follows  in  the  passage  in  Joshua  (v.  C), 
and  with  the  words  (v.  9),  "  lliis  day  have  I  rolled 
away  the  rejiroach  of  Egypt  ftom  off  you."  I1ie 
"  reproach  of  Egypt "  was  the  threatened  taunt  of 
thdr  former  masters  that  God  had  brought  them 
into  the  wilderness  to  slay  them  (Ex.  xxxii.  12; 
Num.  xiv.  1:3-16;  I)eut.  ix.  28),  which,  so  long 
they  remained  uncircumcised  and  wanderers  in  the 
desert  /or  their  sin,  was  in  danger  of  Ming  upon 
them.  (Other  views  of  the  passage  are  given  and 
discussed  ui  Keirs  Commentafy  on  Jvshua^  in 
Clark^s  TheU.  Libr.,  p.  129,  &c.) 

llie  use  of  circumcision  by  othel  nations  beside 
the  Jews  is  to  be  gathered  almost  entirely  from 
Boiuxses  extraneous  to  the  Bible,  llie  rite  has  been 
found  to  pre\'ail  extensii'dy  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times;  and  among  some  nations,  as«  for  in- 
stance, the  Abyssinians,  Nubians,  modem  Egypt- 
ians, and  Hottentots,  a  similar  custom  is  said  to  be 
practiced  by  both  sexes  (see  the  Penny  CycUypoedia^ 
article  Circumcision).  The  Biblical  notice  of  the 
rite  describes  it  as  distinctively  Jewish ;  so  that  in 
the  N.  T.  "the  circimicision "  (^  wfpiTO/x^)  and 
the  uncircumcision  (^  ixpofiuffrta)  are  fi«quently 
used  as  synonyms  for  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles. 
Circumcision  certainly  belonged  to  the  Jews  as  it 
did  to  no  other  people,  by  virtue  of  its  divine  insti- 
tution, of  the  religious  privileges  which  were  at- 
tached to  it,  and  of  the  strict  regidations  which 
enforced  its  observance.  Moreover,  the  O.  T.  his- 
tory incidentally  discloses  the  fact  that  many,  if 
not  aU,  of  the  nations  with  whom  they  came  in 
sontact  were  uncircumcised.  One  tribe  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  the  Hivites,  were  so,  as  appears  (rem  the 
story  of  Hamor  and  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiv.).  To 
the  l*hilistines  the  epithet  "  uncircumcised  *^  is  con- 
stantly applied  (Judg.  xiv.  3,  Ac.  Hence  the  force 
of  the  narrative,  1  Sam.  xviii.  25-27).  Frcm  the 
great  unwillingness  of  Zipporah  to  allow  her  son  to 
be  circumcuied  (Ex.  iv.  25),  it  would  seem  that  the 
Midianites,  though  descended  from  Abraham  by 
Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2),  did  not  practice  the  rite. 
The  expression  "l}ing  uncircumcised,'*  or  "lying 
with  the  unchrumcised,"  as  used  by  Ezekiel  (c 
xxxii.)  of  the  E^pUans,  Assyrians,  and  others, 
does  not  necessarily  affirm  any  thing  either  way,  as 
to  the  actual  practice  of  circumcision  by  those  na- 
ticAS.  The  origin  of  the  custom  amon^  one  large 
section  of  those  (jentiles  who  follow  it,  is  to  be 
found  \n  the  Biblical  record  of  the  circumcision  of 
Ishmael  (Gen.  xvii.  25).  Josephus  relates  that  the 
Arabians  circumcise  after  the  thirteenth  year,  be- 
cause Ishmael,  the  founder  of  their  nation,  was  cir- 
oumcised  at  that  age  {Anl.  i.  12,  §  2;  see  line's 
Mod,  Egy{jt.  ch.  ii.).  Though  Mohammed  did  not 
eigoin  circumcision  in  the  Koran,  he  was  circum- 
cised himself,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  coun- 
try; and  circumcision  is  now  as  common  amongst 
the  Mohammedans  as  amongst  the  Jews. 

Another  passage  in  the  Bible  has  been  thoikght 
1^  some  to  speak  of  certain  Gentile  oatknis  as  cir- 
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eunudsed.  In  Jer.  ix.  25,  26  (Heb.  24,  23)  Um 
expression  (nb^jy?  Vl^'^?,  ver.  24)  whick  Is 
translated  in  the'  A!  V.  "  all  them  which  are  dr> 
cumcised  with  the  uncircumcised,"  is  rendered  by 
Michaelis  and  Ewald  "  all  the  uncircumcised  cir- 
cumcised ones,"  and  the  passage  understood  to  de- 
scribe the  Eg}'ptians,  Jews,  Edomites,  Ammouitea, 
and  Moabites,  as  alike  circumcised  in  flesh  and  un- 
cireumcised  in  heart.  But,  whatei-er  meaning  be 
assigned  to  the  particular  expression  (Koseumiilkr 
agrees  with  the  A.  V.;  Maurer  suggesU  "circuna- 
cised  in  foreskin  "),  the  next  verse  uudtes  a  plain 
distinction  between  two  classes,  of  which  all  the 
Gentiles  (sV'^an-bj),  including  sorely  the 
Eg}'ptlans  and  others  just  named,  was  one,  and  the 
house  of  Israel  the  other;  the  fomier  bong  uncir- 
cumcised both  in  flesh  and  heart,  the  latter,  thou^ 
possessing  the  outward  rite,  ^-et  destitute  of  the  cor- 
responding state  of  heart,  and  therefore  to  be  vis- 
ited as  though  imcircumcised.  llic  difficulty  thai 
tlien  arises,  namely,  that  the  Egyptians  are  called 
uncircumcised,  whereas  Herodotus  and  others  state 
that  they  were  circumcised,  has  been  obviated  by 
supposing  those  statements  to  refer  oiJy  to  tite 
priests  and  those  initiated  into  the  mysteries,  to 
that  the  nation  generally  might  still  te  spoken  of 
as  uncircumcised  (Herod,  ii.  36,  37, 104;  and  >Ves- 
seling  and  Buhr  in  be. ).  The  testimony  of  Herod- 
otus must  be  received  with  caution,  especially  as  be 
asserts  (ii.  104)  that  the  S^xians  in  Palestine  con- 
fessed to  having  received  circumcision  from  the 
Eg>-ptians.  If  he  means  the  Jews,  the  asserikio, 
though  it  has  been  ably  defended  (see  Spencer,  dSs 
Leg.  Ilebr.  i.  5,  §  4)  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
Gen.  xvii.;  Jdtm  vii.  22.  If  other  Syrian  tribes 
are  intended,  we  have  the  contradiction  of  Josephus, 
who  writes,  "  It  is  evident  that  no  other  of  the 
Syrians  that  live  hi  Palestine  besides  us  alone  are 
circumcised  "  (Ant.  viii.  10,  $  3.  See  AVhiston^s 
note  there).  Of  the  other  nations  mentioned  by 
Jeremiah,  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  were  de- 
scended from  Ix)t,  who  had  left  Abraham  before  be 
recei\'ed  the  rite  of  drcumdsion ;  and  the  Edomitci 
cannot  be  shown  to  have  been  drcumcised  until 
they  were  compelled  to  be  so  by  llyrcanus  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  9,  §  1).  The  suljject  is  fully  discussed 
by  Michadis  ( Comrnentm-iu  on  the  Lam  cf  Ma$e$, 
iv.  3,  cbaxiv.-dxxxvi.). 

The  process  of  restoring  a  circumcised  person  to 
his  natural  eondition  by  a  surgical  operation  was 
sometimes  undergone  (Celsn^  de  Be  Mtdkn^  vii 
25).  Some  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Antiochoi 
Epiphanes,  wishuig  to  assimilate  thenisel^'es  to  the 
heathen  around  them,  built  a  gymnasimn  (yvfu4- 
aioy)  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  they  might  not  be 
known  to  be  Jews  when  they  appeared  naked  in 
the  games,  "  made  themsdves  undrcumcised  "  (1 
Mace  i.  16,  iiroiiivw  kmno7i  iucpofiocrlas-  fic^ 
nnU  tibi  ptxymUa;  Joseph.  AnL  xii.  §  6,  1,  rV 
r&y  aiMccr  trfpiro/A^y  hrueaX^wrttw^  k.  t.  A.)- 
Against  having  recourse  to  this  practioe,  from  an 
excessive  anti-Judaistic  tendency,  St.  Paul  caution 
the  Corinthians  in  the  words  "  Was  any  one  caDed 
iHs'mg  circumcised,  let  him  not  beeome  uncircum- 
cised "  (^)i  httfrwdtrOt^,  1  Cor.  vii.  18).  See  the 
E«»y  of  Groddeck,  De  JudtBts  praputimn,  Ac,  in 
Schi  ttgen's  Hor.  Hebr.  iL 

The  attitude  which  Christianity,  at  its  Introdoe- 
tion,  assumed  towards  dreumcision  was  one  of  ab* 
solute  hostaity,  so  &r  as  the  necessity  of  the  lilf 
to  salvation,  or  iU  possewinn  of  any  religioiii  flf 
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moral  worth  were  concerned  (Acta  xv. ;  Gal.  v.  2). 
But  while  the  ApoAtles  resolutely  forbade  its  im- 
position by  authority  on  the  Gentiles,  they  made 
no  objection  to  iU  practice,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
feeling  or  expediency.  St.  Paul,  who  would  by  no 
means  consent  to  the  demand  for  Titus,  who  was  a 
Greek,  to  be  circumcised  (Gal.  ii.  3-5),  on  another 
occasion  had  Tunothy  circumcised  to  conciliate  the 
Jews,  and  that  be  might  preach  to  them  with  more 
efiect  as  bemg  one  of  themselves  (Acts  xvi.  3). 
The  Abyssinian  Christians  still  practice  cux!um- 
ctsion  as  a  national  custom.  In  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  those  who  ascribed  effi- 
cacy to  the  mere  outward  rite,  are  spoken  of  in  the 
N.  T.  almost  with  contempt  as  "  the  concision  "  or 
"amputation  "  {r^p  KOToro/i^i') i  while  the  claim 
to  be  the  true  circumcision  is  vindicated  for  Chris- 
tians themselv-es  (Phil.  iii.  2,  3).  An  ethical  idea 
is  attached  to  circumcision  even  in  the  0.  T.,  where 
raicircumcised  lips  (Ex.  vi.  12,  30),  or  ears  (Jer.  vi. 
10),  or  hearts  (Lev.  xxvi.  41)  are  spoken  of,  i.  c, 
either  stammering  or  dull,  closed  as  it  were  with  a 

ioKskin  ((Jesen.  Ifeb.  Lex.  s.  t.  b^^),  or  rather 
rebellious  and  unholy  (Deut.  xxx.  6;  Jer.  iv.  4), 
because  circumcision  was  the  symbol  of  purity  (see 
Is.  Iii.  1).  Thus  the  fruit  of  a  tree  is  called  uncir- 
eumcised,  or  in  other  words  unclean  (Lev.  xix.  23). 
In  the  N.  T.  the  ethical  and  spiritual  idea  of  purity 
and  holiness  is  fully  developed  (CoL  ii.  11,  13; 
Bom.  ii.  28,  29).  T.  T.  P. 

CIS  (Rec.  T.  K(f  [and  so  written  because  the 
Greek  alphabet  did  not  express  sh] ;  Lachm.  [Tisch. 
Twg.]  with  [Sin.]  A  B  C  D,  Ktls:  CU),  Acta 
ziii.  21.     [KisH,  1.] 

CI'SAI  [2  syl]  (KwroToj;  [Vat  Alex.  FA. 
KeMToioj:]  Cw),  Esth.  xi.  2.     [KisH,  2.] 

CISTERN  (''"^a,  from  "HK^*  ^^  ^  ^^ 
Gesen.  176:  usually  xdKKos*  cistema  or  lacu$)y  a 
receptacle  for  water,  either  conducted  from  an  ex- 
tenud  spring,  or  proceeding  ftx>m  rain-fidL 

The  dryness  of  the  summer  months  between  May 
and  September,  in  Syria,  and  the  scarcity  of  springs 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  make  it  necessary  to 
collect  in  reservoirs  and  cisterns  the  rain-water,  of 
which  abundance  fiills  in  the  intermediate  period 
(Shaw,  Travels,  335;  S.  Jerome,  quoted  by  Har- 
mer,  i.  148;  Robinson,  i.  430;  Kitto,  Phys.  Geogr. 
of  U,L,  302, 303).     Thus  the  cistern  is  essentially 

distmguished  from  the  living  spring  1^?,  Mm; 

but  from  the  well  *^K3,  Beer,  only  in  the  fiict 
that  Beh-  is  almost  always  used  to  denote  a  place 
ordinarily  containing  water  rising  on  the  spot,  while 

*1121,  Bdr,  is  often  used  for  a  dry  pit,  or  one  that 
nay  be  left  dry  at  pleasure  (Stanley,  S.  cf  P.  512, 
514).  [Ain;  Wkli..]  The  kwger  sort  of  public 
tanks  or  reservoirs,  m  Arabic,  Birkeh,  Hebrew  Be- 
recah,  are  usually  called  in  A.  Y .  **  pool,"  while 
for  the  smaller  and  more  private  it  is  convenient  to 
reserve  the  name  dstem. 

BoUi  birkehs  and  cbtems  are  frequent  through- 
out the  whole  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  for  the 
construction  of  them  the  rocky  nature  oif  the  ground 
affords  peculiar  facilities  either  in  original  excava- 
tion, or  by  enlargement  of  natural  cavities.  Dr. 
Robinson  remarks  that  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
hill  country  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  are  in  the 
habit  of  collecting  water  during  Uie  rainy  season  in 
tanks  and  cistenis,  in  the  cities  and  fields,  and 
30 
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along  the  high  roads,  for  the  sustenance  of  them- 
selves and  their  flocks,  and  for  the  comfort  of  the 
passing  traveller.  Many  of  these  are  obviously  an- 
tique, and  exist  along  ancient  roads  now  deswted. 
On  the  long  forgotten  way  from  Jericho  to  Bethel, 
*^  broken  cisterns  **  of  high  antiquity  are  found  at 
regular  intervals.  Jerusalem,  described  by  Strabo 
as  well  supplied  with  water,  in  a  dry  neighborhood 
(xvi.  760),  depends  mainly  for  this  upon  its  cia- 
tems,  of  which  almost  every  private  house  possesses 
one  or  more,  excavated  in  the  rock  on  which  the 
city  b  built.  The  following  are  the  dimensions  of 
4,  belonging  to  the  house  in  which  Dr.  Robinson 
resided.  (L)  15  ft.X8X  12  deep.  (2.)  8X4 
X15.  (3.)  10X10X15.  (4.)  30X30X20. 
llie  cisterns  have  usually  a  round  opening  at  the 
top,  sometimes  built  up  with  stonework  above,  wd 
furnished  with  a  curb  and  a  wheel  for  the  bucket 
(Eod.  xii.  6),  so  that  they  have  externally  much 
the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  well.  The  water  is 
conducted  into  them  from  the  roofi  of  the  houses 
during  the  rahiy  season,  and  with  care  renudni 
sweet  during  the  whole  summer  and  autumn.  In 
this  manner  most  of  the  larger  houses  and  public 
buildings  are  supplied  (Robuison,  i.  324-5).  Jose- 
phus  {B.  J.  iv.  4,  §  4)  describes  £he  abundant  pro- 
vision for  water  supply  in  the  towers  and  fortresses 
of  Jerusalem,  a  supply  which  has  contributed 
greatly  to  its  capacity  for  defense,  while  the  dryness 
of  the  neighborhood,  verifying  Strabo's  expresskm 
rV  ic6k\^  X^P^  ^X^*^  Xvwpiaf  Kcd  &yudpoy,  has 
in  all  cases  nindered  the  operations  of  besiegers. 
Thus  Hezekiah  stopped  the  supply  of  water  outside 
the  city  in  anticipation  of  the  attack  of  Sennach- 
erib (2  Chr.  xxxii.  3,  4).  The  progress  of  Antio- 
ohus  Sidetes,  i\.  c.  134,  was  at  first  retarded  by 
want  of  water,  though  this  want  was  afterwards 
unexpectedly  relieved  (Joseph.  AnL  xiii.  8,  §  2; 
(%ton,  iii.  331).  Joeephus  also  imputes  to  divine 
hiterposition  the  supply  of  water  with  which  the 
army  of  Titus  was  fru-nished  after  sufieruig  from 
want  of  it  {B.  J,  v.  9,  §  4).  The  crusaders  abo, 
during  the  siege  A.  D.  1099,  were  harassed  by  ex- 
treme want  of  water  while  the  besieged  were  ftiUy 
supplied  (Matth.  Parb,  HtsL  pp.  46,  49,  ed.  Wat.). 
The  defense  of  Masada  by  Joseph,  brother  of  Herod, 
against  Antigonus,  was  enabled  to  be  prolonged, 
omng  to  an  unexpected  replenbhing  of  the  cbtems 
by  a  shower  of  rain  (Joseph.  AnL  xiv.  15,  §  2),  and 
in  a  subsequent  passage  he  describes  the  cbtems 
and  reservoirs,  by  which  that  fortress  was  plenti- 
fldly  supplied  with  vrater,  as  he  had  previously  done 
in  the  cas6  of  Jerusalem  and  Machaerus  (B.  J.  iv. 
4,  §  4,  iv.  6,  §  2,  vu.  8,  §  3).  Bei^andn  of  Tudela 
says  very  little  water  b  found  at  Jerusalem,  but  the 
inhabitants  drink  rain-water,  wliich  they  collect  in 
their  houses  {Karly  Trav.  p.  84). 

Burckhardt  mentions  cisterns  belonging  to  pri- 
vate houses,  among  other  places,  at  Sormein,  near 
Akppo  {Syria,  ^.  121),  El  Bara,  in  the  Orontes 
valley  (p.  132),  Dhand  and  Missema  in  the  Lqjah 
(pp.  110,  112,  118),  Tiberias  (p.  331),  Kerek  in 
Moab  (p.  377),  Mount  Tabor  (p.  334).  Of  some 
at  Hableh,  near  Gilgal,  the  dimensions  are  givim 
by  Robinson:  — (1.)  7  ft.  X 5X3  deep.  (2.) 
Nearly  the  same  as  (1).  (3.)  12  X 9 X 8.  Tb^ 
have  one  or  two  steps  to  descend  into  them,  as  b 
the  case  with  one  near  (raza,  now  disused,  described 
by  Sandys  as  **  a  mighty  cbtem,  filled  only  by  the 
raui-water,  and  descended  into  by  stairs  of  stone** 
(Sandys,  p.  150;  Robmson,  ii.  39).  Of  those  at 
Habldb,  some  were  covered  with  flat  stones  resting 
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on  arches,  some  entirely  open,  and  all  evidently  an- 
dent  (Robinson,  iii.  137). 

Empty  cbtems  were  sometimes  used  as  prisons 
and  places  of  confinement.     Joseph  was  cast  into  a 

.  "pit,"  "nisi  (Gen.  xxxvii.  22),  and  his  "dun- 
geon "  in  Egypt  is  called  by  the  same  name  (xli. 
14).  Jeremiah  was  thrown  into  a  miry  though 
empty  cistern,  whose  depth  is  indicated  by  the 
cords  used  to  let  him  down  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6).  lo 
this  prison  tradition  has  assigned  a  locality  near 
the  gate  called  Herod's  gate  (Hasselquist,  p.  140; 
Maundrell,  Early  Trav.  p.  448).  Vitruvius  (viii. 
7)  describes  the  method  in  use  in  his  day  for  ccn- 
structing  water  tanks,  but  the  native  rock  of  Pal- 
estine usually  sui^erseded  the  necessity  of  ^ore  art 
in  this  work  than  is  sufficient  to  excavate  a  basm 
of  the  required  dimensions. 

The  city  of  Alexandria  is  supplied  with  water 
contained  in  arched  cisterns  supported  by  pillars, 
extending  under  a  great  part  of  the  old  city  (Van 
I^rmout,  TravtU,  ii.  134).     [Pool;  AVelu] 

H.  W.  P. 
CITHERN  {=cUhara,  KiBdpa,  1  Mace.  iv. 
54),  a  musical  instrument  most  probably  of  Greek 
<»igin,  employed  by  the  Chaldeans  at  balls  and 
routs,  and  introduced  by  the  Hebrews  into  Pales- 
tine on  their  return  thither  after  the  liab}  Ionian 
Captivity.  The  cithern  was  of  the  guitar  species, 
and  was  known  at  a  later  period  as  the  iitttm^ 
under  which  name  it  is  mentioned  by  the  old  dram- 
atists as  having  constituted  part  of  the  furniture 
of  a  barber's  shop.  Of  the  same  species  is  the 
CitJter  or  Zither  of  Southern  Germany,  Tyrol,  and 
Switzerland. 

With  respect  to  the  shape  of  the  Cithern  or 
Cithara  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha,  the  opinion 
of  the  learned  is  divided :  according  to  some  it  ree- 
aembled  in  form  the  Greek  Delta  (A),  others  repre- 
sent it  as  a  half -moon,  and  others  again  like  the 
modem  guitar.  In  many  eastern  countries  ii  is 
still  in  use,  with  strings  varying  in  number  from 
three  to  twenty-four.  Under  the  name  of  KooOtir^ 
tlie  traveller  Niebuhr  describes  it  as  a  wooden  plate 
or  dish,  with  a  hole  beneath  and 
a  piece  of  skin  stretched  above 
like  a  drum.  Two  sticks,  joined 
after  tlie  manner  of  a  fan,  pass 
through  the  skin  at  the  end,  and 
where  the  two  sticks  stand  apart 
they  are  connected  by  a  trans- 
Tersd  piece  of  wood.  Fron^ 
the  upper  end  of  this  wooden 
triangle  to  the  point  below  are 
fiwtened  five  chords,  which  at  a 
little  distance  above  their  junc- 
tion, pass  over  a  bridge,  like  the 
strings  of  a  violin.  The  chords 
are  made  to  vibrate  by  means  of  a  leather  thong 
fiwtened  to  one  of  the  lateral  sticks  of  the  triangle. 
In  Mendelssohn's  edition  of  the  Psalms  represen- 
tations are  gi%-en  of  the  several  musical  instruments 
met  with  in  the  sacred  books,  and  Koothir  or  Koth- 
rm  is  described  by  the  accompanying  figure. 

The  Cithara,  if  it  be  not  Uie  same  with,  resem- 
•  bles  very  closely,  the  instruments  mentioned  in  the 

Dook  of  Psalms  under  the  denominations  of  "^"^i)^, 

D|'^,  b?'},  respectively  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
Mharp,"  "psaltery,"  "organ."  In  Chaldee,  athara 
*«  tniQslated  D'lnp;^,  the  KcH  for  D1nn^■: 
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(Dan.  iU.  5).  In  the  A.  V.  O'^^n*  is  rendend 
"  harp,"  and  the  same  word  is  employed  instead  of 
Cithern  (1  Mace.  iv.  54)  in  Robert  liiirker's  edition 
of  the  English  Bible ^  London,  1615.  Gesenius 
considers  Citliara  as  the  same  with  harp;  but  Lu- 
ther translates  KiOdpais  by  mit  Pftiftn,  "with 
pipes."  (See  Biour  to  Mendelssohn's  I'sahns,  2d 
Pref.;    Niebuhr,   Travels;    Fiirst's   Concordance; 

Gesenius  on  the  word  Dinri)?.)         D.  AV.  M. 
CITIES.    (1.)  n^'iV'  P^"'-  <>f  ^^  ^^^  '^'•t 

and  alfo  '^''V, '  /r,  from  "^^l?,  to  keep  watch  —  Gen. 

p.  1004,  6;  once  (Judg.  x.  4)  in  plur.  "'*~'^?,  for 
the  sake  of  a  play  with  the  same  word,  plur.  of 
T'V,  a  yownff  ass:  ir6\fis''  civitates^  or  urbe$. 
(2.)  nnp,  Kifjath;  once  in  dual,   ^^jypp,, 

Kitjntham  (Num.  xxxii.  37),  from  ^V^t fffproach 
as  an  enemy,  prefixed  as  a  name  to  many  names  of 
towns  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan  existing  before 
the  conquest,  as  Kiijath-Arba,  probably  the  most 
ancient  name  for  city,  but  seldom  used  in  prose  as 
a  general  name  for  town  (Ges.  p.  1230;  Stanley, 
S.  <f  P.  App.  §  80). 

The  classification  of  the  human  race  into  dweDers 
in  towns  and  nomad  wanderers  (Gen.  iv.  20,  22) 
seems  to  be  intimated  by  the  etymological  sense  of 
both  words,  Mr,  or  '/r,  and  Khj'tth,  namely,  as 
places  of  security  against  an  enemy,  distinguished 
fVom  the  unwalied  village  or  hamlet,  whose  resist- 
ance is  more  easily  overcome  by  the  marauding 
tribes  of  the  desert  This  distinction  is  found  act- 
ually existing  in  countries,  as  Persia  and  Arabia,  in 
\vhich  the  tent-dwellers  are  found,  like  the  Kecha- 
bites,  almost  side  by  side  with  the  dwellers  in  cities, 
^metimes  even  sojoinning  within  them,  but  not 
amalgamated  with  the  inhabitants,  and  in  goieral 
making  the  desert  their  home,  and,  unlike  the 
Kechabites,  robbery  their  undissembled  occupation 
(Judg.  V.  7 ;  Jer.  xxxv.  9,  1 1 ;  Fraser,  Persin^  360, 
:i80:  Malcolm,  SA-e/fAMo/Persm,  147-1 56;  Burck- 
hsrdt.  Notes  on  Bedouins,  i.  157 ;  l^'ellsted.  Travels 
in  Arabia,  i.  335;  Porter,  Damascus,  ii.  96,  181, 
188;  Vaux,  Nineveh  and  PerscpoUs,  c.  ii.  note  A; 
Uvitfd,  Nineveh,  ii.  272;  Nin,  cf  Bab.  141). 
[Villager.] 

The  earliest  notice  in  Scripture  of  city-building 
is  of  Enoch  by  Cain,  in  the  land  of  his  "  exile  " 

(li^,  Nod,  Gen.  iv.  17).  After  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  the  descendants  of  Nimrod  founded  Dabel, 
I'^rech,  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar, 
and  A<»hur,  a  branch  fVom  the  same  stock,  built 
Nineveh,  Kehoboth-by-the-ri>-er,  Calah,  and  Resen, 
the  last  being  "  a  great  city."  A  subsequent  pas- 
sage mentions  Sidon,  Gaza,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Ad- 
mah,  /eboim,  and  Lasha,  as  cities  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  but  without  implying  for  them  antiquity  equal 
to  that  of  Nineveh  and  the  rest  (Gen.  x.  10-12,  19, 
xi.  3,  9,  xxxvi.  37).  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  supposes, 
(1)  that  the  expedition  of  Chedorlaomer  (Gen«  xiv.) 
was  prior  to  the  building  of  Babylon  or  Nineveh, 
indicating  a  migration  or  conquest  fh)ra  Persia  or 
Assyria;  (2)  that  by  Nimrod  is  to  be  understood, 
not  an  individual,  but  a  name  denoting  the  "  set- 
tlers" in  the  Assyrian  plain;  and  (3)  that  the 
names  Rehoboth,  Calah,  &c.,  when  fint  mentioned, 
only  denoted  sites  of  buildings  afterwards  erected. 
He  supposes  that  Nineveh  was  built  about  1250 
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B.  o.,  and  Calah  about  a  century  later,  while  Bab- 
ylon appears  to  have  existed  in  the  15th  century 
B.  c.  If  this  be  correct,  we  must  infer  that  the 
places  then  attacked,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  &c.y  w&e 
eities  of  higher  antiquity  than  Nineveh  or  Babylon, 

•  inasmuch  as  when  fiiey  were  destroyed  a  few  years 
later,  tliey  were  cities  in  every  sense  of  the  term. 

.  The  name  Kiijathaim,  »*  double-city "  (Ges.  p. 
1236),  indicates  an  existing  city,  and  not  only  a  site. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  remains  of  civic  buildings 
existing  in  Moab  are  evidently  very  ancient,  if  not, 
in  some  canes,  the  same  as  those  erected  by  the  ab- 
originai  Kmims  and  Kephaims.  (See  also  the  name 
Avith,  "ruins,"  Ges.  p.  lOOD;  Gen.  xix.  1, 23,  xxxvi. 
35;  Is  xxiii.  13;  AVilkinson, /1/ic.  /'^i/ypL  i.  308; 
La  yard,  X'nu  </  Bib.  p.  532;  Porter,  L)  imacus^  i. 
309,  ii.  190;  RawUnson,  Outlines  i\f  Astyr.  JlUt. 
4,  5.)  But  though  it  appears  probable  that,  what^ 
ever  dates  may  be  assigned  to  the  building  of  Bab- 
ylon or  Nineveh  in  their  later  condition,  they  were 
in  fact  rebuilt  at  those  epochs,  and  not  founded  for 
the  first  time,  and  that  towns  in  some  form  or  other 
may  have  occupied  the  sites  of  the  later  Nineveh 
or  Cabh;  it  is  quite  clear  that  cities  existed  in 
Syria  prior  to  the  time  of  Abraham,  who  himself 
came  from  "  Ur,"  the  "  city  "  of  the  Chaldaeans 
(Ges.  p.  55;  RawL'nson,  p.  4). 

The  earliest  description  of  a  city,  properly  so 
called,  is  that  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  1-22);  but  it 
is  certain  that  from  very  early  times  cities  existed 
on  the  sites  of  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and  Damascus. 
The  last,  said  to  be  the  oldest  city  in  the  world, 
must  from  its  unri\'alled  situation  ha\'e  always  com- 
manded a  congregated  population;  Hebron  is  said 
to  have  been  built  seven  years  before  Zoan  (Tanis) 
In  K^^ypt,  and  is  thus  the  only  Syrian  town  which 
presents  the  elements  of  a  date  for  its  foundation 
(Num.  xui.  22;  Stonley,  5.  <f  P.  p.  409;  Joseph. 
AfU.  i.  G,  §  4 ;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life,  and 
Ep.  of  St.  Paul,  i.  94,  9G). 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  whatever  date 
may  be  given  to  I'Igyptian  civilization,  there  were 
inhabited  cities  in  Kgypt  long  before  this  (Gen.  xii. 
14,  15;  Martineau,  hast.  Life.  i.  151;  Wilkinson, 

,i.  307 ;  Diet,  of  Geot/r.  art.  TanU).  ITie  name, 
howo-er,  of  Hebron,  Kirjath-Arba,  indicates  its  ex- 
istence at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham, 
as  the  city,  or  fortified  place  of  Arba,  an  aboriginal 
province  of  southern  Palestine  (Gen.  xxiii.  2;  Joeh. 
xiv.  15).     The  "tower  of  Edar."  near  Bethlehem, 

or  "  of  flocks  "  T15  ^H-J^t  indicates  a  position 
fortified  against  marauders  (Gen.  xxxv.  21). 
Whether  "  the  city  of  Shalem  ^'  be  u  site  or  an 
existing  town  cannot  be  determined,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  situation  of  Shechem  is  as 
well  identified  in  the  present  day,  as  its  importance 
as  a  fortified  plioe  is  plain  firom  the  Scripture  nar- 
rative (Gen.  xxxiii.  18,  xxxiv.  20,  36;  Kobiuson, 
ii.  287 ).  On  the  whole  it  seems  plain  that  the  Ca- 
naanite,  who  was  "  in  the  land  "  before  the  coming 
of  Abraham,  had  already  built  oities  of  more'  or  less 
importance,  which  had  been  Urgely  increaaed  by 
the  time  of  the  return  fitrni  Egypt 

Even  before  the  time  of  Abraham  there  were 
eitien  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xu.  14, 15;  Num.  xiii.  22 
Wilkinson,  i.  4,  5).  The  Israelites,  during  their 
M()oum  there,  were  employed  in  building  or  forti- 
f]ring  the  "  treasure  cities  '*  of  Pithom  {Abbiiieh) 
ind  Kaanises  (Ex.  i.  11;  Herod,  ii.  158;  Winer, 
QflMnJos,  s.  tv. ;  Kobinaon,  i.  54,65);  but  their 
fs^oni  habits  make  it  unlikely  that  they  should 
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build,  stUI  less  fortify,  cities  >f  thdr  own  in  Goahw 
(Gen.  xlvi.  34,  xlvu.  l-ll). 

Meanwhile  the  settled  inhabitants  of  Syria  on 
both  sides  of  the  Jordan  had  grown  in  power  and 
in  number  of  "  fenced  cities."  In  the  kingdom  ot 
Silion  are  many  names  of  cities  preserved  to  the 
present  day ;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Og,  in  Bashan, 
were  60  *^  great  cities  with  walls  and  brazen  bars/* 
besides  unwalled  villages  ;  and  also  23  cities  in 
Gilead,  which  were  occupied  and  perhaps  p<irtly 
rebuilt  or  fortified  by  the  tribes  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan (Num.  xxi.  21,  32,  33,  35,  xxxU.  1-3,  34,  42; 
Deut.  iii.  4,  5,  14 ;  Josh,  xi.,  xiii. ;  1  K.  iv.  13 ; 
1  Clir.  ii.  22;  Burckhardt,  Sytia,  pp.  311,  457; 
Porter,  Duntscus,  ii,  195,  196,  20H,  259,  275). 

On  the  west  of  Jordan,  whilst  31  "royal "  cities 
are  enumerated  (Josh,  xii.),  in  the  district  assign^ 
to  Judah  125  "  cities  *^  with  villages  are  reckoned 
(Josh.  XV.);  in  Benjamin  26;  to  Simeon  17;  Zab- 
ulun  12;  Issachar  16;  Asher  22;  Naphtali  19; 
Dan  17  (Josh,  xviii.,  xix.).  But  from  6on\e  of 
these  tlie  possessors  were  not  expelled  till  a  late  pe< 
rlod,  and  Jerusalem  itself  was  not  captured  till  the 
time  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  0-9). 

From  this  time  the  Hebrews  became  a  city- 
dwelling  and  agricultural  rather  than  a  pastoral 
people.  David  enlarged  Jerusalem,  and  Solomon, 
besides  embellishing  his  capital,  abto  built  or  re- 
built Tadmor,  Palmyra,  Gezer,  Beth-horon,  Hazor, 
and  Megiddo,  besides  store-cities  (2  Sam.  v.  7,  9, 
10;  IK.  ix.  15-18;  2  Chr.  viii.  6).  To  Sobmon 
also  is  ascribed  by  eastern  tradition  the  building 
of  Persepolis  (Chardin,  Voynf/e,  viii.  390;  Mas^- 
delslo,  i.  4;  KunUi,  ch.  xxxviii.). 

The  works  of  Jeroboam  at  Shechem  (1  K.  xiL 
25;  Judg.  ix.  45),  of  Kehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  5h-10), 
of  Baasha  at  Kama,  interrupted  by  Asa  (1  K.  xv. 
17,  22),  of  Omri  at  Samaria  (xvi.  24),  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Jericho  in  the  time  of  Ahab  (xvi.  34),  the 
works  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xviL  12),  of  Jotham 
(2  Chr.  xxvii.  4),  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  ai^d 
later  still,  the  works  of  Herod  and  his  family,  be- 
long to  their  respective  articles. 

Collections  of  houses  in  Syria  for  social  habita- 
tion may  be  classed  under  three  heads:  —  (1)  cit- 
ies; (2)  towns  with  citadels  or  towers  for  resort 
and  ddfense;  (3)  unwalled  villages.  The  citiep 
may  be  assumed  to  have  been  in  almost  all  cases 
"  fenced  cities,'*  t.  e.  possessing  a  wall  with  towen 
and  gates  (Lev.  xxr.  2J;  Deut  ix.  1;  Josh.  ii.  1$, 
vi.  2D;  1  Sam.  xxiU.  7;  1  K.  iv.  13;  2  K.  vi.  28, 
\ii.  3,  xviU.  8, 13 ;  Acts  iz.  25) ;  and  that  as  a  mark 
of  conquest  was  to  break  down  a  portion,  at  leasti, 
of  the  city  wall  of  the  captured  place,  so  the  first 
care  of  the  defenders,  as  of  the  Jews  afler  their 
return  from  captivity,  was  to  rebuild  the  fortifier- 
tk>n8  (2  K.  xiv.  13,  22;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  2,  6,  xxxiii 
14;  Neb.  iii ,  iv.,  vi.,  vii.;  1  Maoc.  iv.  60, 61,  x.  4&4 
Xen.  IftU.  ii.  2,  §  15). 

But  around  the  city,  especially  in  peaceable  timet, 

lay  undefended  suburbs  (S'^tT'^Sp,  7rtpurw6pta^ 

siiburbana.  I  Chr.  vi.  57  ff.;  Num.  xxxv.  1-5,  Josh, 
xxt),  to  which  the  privileges  of  the  city  extendedi 
The  city  thus  became  the  citadel,  while  the  popida- 
tion  overflowed  into  the  suborba  (1  Maee.  xi.  61); 
The  abaenee  of  walls  as  mdicating  security  in  peaoe> 
able  times,  combined  with  poptdotunest,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  flourishing  period  of  Egypt,  is  illustrat- 
ed by  the  prophet  Zecbariah  (ii.  4;  1  K.  iv.  85; 
Martmeau,  East,  I  Aft,  i.  306). 
Acoocdfaig  tA  Ertttem  oustom,  special  cities  wcn 
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■ppointed  to  ftirnish  special  supplies  for  the  service 
of  the  state;  cities  of  store,  for  chariots,  for  horse- 
men, for  building  purposes,  for  provision  for  the 
royal  table.  Special  governors  for  these  and  their 
surrounding  districts  were  appointed  by  David  and 
bj  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  7,  ix.  19;  1  Chr.  xxvii,  26; 
2  Chr.  xvii.  12,  xzi.  3;  1  Mace.  x.  39;  Xen.  Anab, 
i.  4,  §  10).  To  this  practice  our  Lord  alludes  in 
his  inrable  of  the  pounds,  and  it  agrees  with  the 
theory  uf  Hindoo  government,  which  was  to  be 
conducted  by  lords  of  single  townships,  of  10,  100, 
or  lOOU  towns  (Luke  xix.  17,  19;  Elphinstone, 
IruHif  ch.  ii.,  i.  39,  and  Aiy>.  v.  p.  485). 

To  the  Levites  48  cities  were  assigned,  distribut- 
ed throughout  the  country,  together  with  a  certain 
amount  of  suburban  ground,  and  out  of  these  48, 
13  were  specially  reserved  for  the  family  of  Aaron, 
.  9  in  Judah  and  4  in  Boijamin,  and  6  as  refbge 
cities  (Josh.  xxi.  13,  42),  but  alter  the  division  of 
the  kingdoms  the  Levites  in  Israel  left  their  cities 
and  resorted  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xi. 
13,  14). 

The  internal  government  of  Jewish  cities  was 
tested  before  the  Captivity  in  a  council  of  elders 
with  judges,  who  were  required  to  be  priests:  Jose- 
phus  says  seven  judges  with  two  Levites  as  oflBcers, 
6rrip4T€u  (Deut  xxi.  6,  19,  xvi.  18,  xix.  17;  Ruth 
iv.  2;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §  14).  Under  the  kings 
a  president  or  governor  appears  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed (1  K.  xxiL  26;  2  Chr.  xviii.  25);  and 
judges  were  sent  out  on  cuncuit,  who  referred  mat- 
ters of  doubt  to  a  council  composed  of  priests,  Le- 
vites, and  elders,  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  4,  xxvi. 
29;  2  Chr.  xix.  5,  8,  10,  11).  After  the  Captivity 
Eera  made  similar  arrangements  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  judges  (Ezr.  vii.  25).  In  the  time  of  Jo- 
lephus  there  appear  to  have  been  councils  in  the 
provincial  towns,  with  presidents  in  each,  under  the 
directions  of  the  great  council  at  Jerusalem  (Jo- 
seph. AnL  xiv.  9,  §  4;  B.  J.  U.  21,  §  8;  Vii.  12, 
13,  27,  84,  57,  61,  68,  74).     [Sanhedrim.] 

In  many  Eastmi  cities  much  space  is  occupied 
by  gardens,  and  thus  the  size  of  the  city  is  much 
increased  (Niebuhr,  Voyage^  ii.  172,  239;  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  i.  96;  KOtiim^  p.  240).  The 
▼ast  extent  of  Nineveh  and  of  Babylon  may  thus 
t>e  in  part  accounted  for  (Diod.  ii.  70;  Quint.  Curt. 
T.  i.  26;  Jon.  iv.  11;  Chanlin,  Toy.  vii.  273,  284; 
Porter,  Damtucus,  i.  153;  P.  della  Yalle,  ii.  33). 
In  most  Oriental  cities  the  streets  are  extremely 
narrow,  seldom  allowing  more  than  two  loaded 
camds,  or  one  camel  and  two  foot  passengers,  to 
pass  each  other,  though  it  is  clear  that  some  of  the 
streets  of  Nineveh  must  have  been  wide  enough  for 
chariots  to  pass  each  other  (Nah.  ii.  5;  Olearius, 
Ti-av.  pp.  294,  309;  Burekhardt,  Trot,  in  Arabia^ 
i.  188;  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p.  330;  Mrs. 
Poole,  EngUaJiw.  in  Egyp*,  i.  141).     The  word  for 

streets  used  by  Nahum  — T.'l.i'rTI,  from  3rn, 

broody  wXarcuu  —  is  used  also  of  streets  or  broad 
places  in  Jerusalem  (Prov.  i.  20;  Jer.  v.  1,  xxii.  4; 
Cant  iii.  2);  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
wXartioi  into  which  the  sick  were  brought  to  re- 
«dve  the  shadow  of  St.  Pet^  (Acts  v.  15)  were 
more  likely  to  be  the  ordinary  streets  than  the 
special  jnazze  of  the  city.  It  seems  likely  that  the 
Immense  concourse  which  resorted  to  Jerusalem  at 
the  feasts  would  induce  wider  streets  than  in  other 
dties.  Herod  built  in  Antioch  a  wide  street  paved 
with  stone,  and  having  covered  ways  on  each  side. 
Agrippa  II.  paved  Jenisalem  with  white  stone  (Jo- 
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seph.  AfU.  xvi.  5,  §  2, 3,  xx.  9,  §  7).  The  Stndg^ 
street  of  Damascus  is  still  clearly  defined  and  recog 
nizable  (Irby  and  Mangles,  v.  86;  Robinson,  iU. 
454,  455). 

In  building  Csesarea,  Josephus  says  that  Herod 
was  careful  to  carry  out  the  drainage  effectually 
(Joseph.  AnL  xv.  19,  §  6);  we  cannot  determine 
whether  the  internal  commerce  of  Jewish  cities  was 
carried  on  as  now  by  means  of  bazaars,  but  we 
read  of  the  bakers'  street  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21 ),  and  Jo- 
sephus speaks  of  the  wool  market,  the  hardware 
maricet,  a  {^ce  of  blacksmiths'  shops,  and  tlie 
clothes  market,  at  Jerusalem  {B.  J.  v.  8,  §  1). 

The  open  spaces  (fAotcmu)  near  the  gates  ci 
towns  were  in  ancient  times,  as  th^  are  still,  used 
as  places  of  assembly  by  the  eklers,  of  holding 
courts  by  kings  and  judges,  and  of  general  resort 
by  citizens  (Gen.  xxiii.  10;  Kuth  iv.  1;  2  Sam.  xv. 
2,  xviii.  24;  2  K.  vu.  1,  3,  20;  2  Chr.  xviii.  9, 
xxxii.  6;  Neh.  vili.  13;  Job  xxix.  7;  Jer.  xvii.  19; 
Matt.  vi.  6;  Luke  xili.  26).  They  were  also  used 
as  places  of  public  exposiu«  by  way  of  punishment 
(Jer.  XX.  2;  Am.  v.  10). 

Prisons  were  under  the  kingly  government,  with- 
in the  royal  precinct  (Gen.  xxxix.  20;  IK.  xxii. 
27;  Jer.  xxxii.  2;  Neh.  iii.  25;  Acts  xxi.  34,  xxiii. 
35). 

Great  pains  were  taken  to  supply  both  Jerusalem 
and  other  cities  with  water,  both  by  tanks  and  cis- 
terns for  rain-virater,  and  by  reservoirs  supplied  by 
aqueducts  from  distant  springs.  Such  was  the 
fountain  of  Gihon,  the  aqueduct  of  Hezekiah  (2  K. 
XX.  20;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  30;  Is.  xxii.  9),  and  of  Soto- 
mon  (Ecd.  ii.  6),  of  which  last  water  is  still  con- 
veyed from  near  Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem  (Maun- 
drell,  Early  Trav.  p.  457;  Robinson,  i.  347,  348). 
Josephus  also  mentions  an  attempt  made  by  Pilate 
to  bring  water  to  Jerusalem  (AnL  xviii.  3,  2). 
[Conduit.] 

Burial-places,  except  in  special  cases,  were  out- 
side the  city  (Num.  xix.  11,  16;  Matt.  viii.  28; 
Luke  vii.  12;  John  xix.  41;  Heb.  xiii.  12). 

H.  W.  P. 

CITIES  OP  REFUGE  (t:S7^n  '»ny, 

from  to.  \^j  to  contract  [take  in,  L  e.  a  ftigitive, 
hence,  citiei  of  reception],  Gesen.  p.  1216:  w^Afci 
T&p  ^vyoHtvrppitfy,  ^vyaStvHipuLj  ^vyaZuai 
oppida  in  fugitivorum  auxilia,  prosudia,  separata  ; 
urbes  fugitivorum).  Six  Levitical  cities  specially 
chosen  for  refuge  to  the  involuntary  homicide  undl 
released  from  iMmishment  by  the  death  of  the  high- 
priest  (Num.  XXXV.  6,  13,  15;  Josh.  xx.  2,  7,  9). 
[Blood,  Rbvskukr  of.]  There  were  three  on 
each  side  of  Jordan.  (1.)  Kedesh,  in  Naphtali, 
Kedes,  about  twenty  miles  £.  S.  E.  from  Tyre, 
twelve  S.  S.  W.  from  Banias  (1  Chr.  vi.  7«;  Rob- 
inson, ii.  439;  Bei\j.  of  Tudda,  Early  Trot.  p.  89). 
(2.)  Shechem,  in  Mount  Ephraim,  Ndbulus  (Josh, 
xxi  21;  1  Chr.  vi.  67;  2  Chr.  x.  1;  Robinson,  U. 
287,  288).  (3.)  Hebron,  in  Judah,  eUkhnm. 
The  two  last  were  royal  cities,  and  the  latter  sacer- 
dotal also,  inhabited  by  David,  and  fortified  by  Re- 
hoboam  (Josh.  xxi.  13;  2  Sam.  v.  5;  1  Chr.  vi.  55, 
xxix.  27;  2  Chr.  xi.  10;  Robinson,  i.  213,  u.  89). 
(4.)  On  the  E.  side  of  Jordan  —  Bexkr,  in  the 
tribe  of  Reuben,  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  said  m  the 
Gemara  to  be  opposite  to  Hebron,  perhaps  Botor^ 
but  the  site  has  not  yet  been  found  (Deut.  iv.  48; 
Josh.  XX.  8,  xxi.  36;  1  Maoc.  v.  26;  Joseph.  Atit 
iv.  7,  §  4;  Rdand,  p.  662).     (5.)  R^vmotu^U*. 
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BAD,  in  tlie  tribe  of  Gad^  supposed  to  be  on  or 
Dear  the  site  of  es-SgaU  (Deut  iv.  43;  Josh.  xxi. 
38;  1  K.  xxii.  3;  Reland,  ilL  966).  (G.)  Golan, 
in  fiaslian,  in  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  a  town 
whose  site  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  which 
doubtless  gave  its  name  to  the  district  of  Gauloni- 
Us,  Jauiin  (Deut.  iv.  43;  Josh  xxi.  27;  1  Chr.  vi. 
71;  Joseph.  Ant,  iv.  7,  §  4;  Keland,  p.  815;  Por- 
ter,  Diunaicuty  ii.  251,  254;  Burckhardt,  Syrioj  p. 
286). 

The  Gemara  notices  that  the  cities  on  each  side 
of  the  Jordan  were  nearly  opposite  each  other,  in 
accordance  with  the  direction  to  divide  the  land 
iii'o  three  parts  (Deut.  xix.  2;  KeUnd,  iii.  662). 
Maimonides  says  all  the  48  Levitical  cities  had  the 
privilege  of  asylum,  but  that  the  six  refuge-dties 
were  required  to  receive  and  lodge  the  homicide 
gratuitously  (C^dmet,  On  Nam,  xxxv.). 

Most  of  the  Rabbinical  refinements  on  the  Law 
are  stated  under  Bux>d,  Kevenger  of.  To 
them  may  be>  added  the  following.  If  the  homi- 
cide committed  a  fresh  act  of  manslaughter,  he  was 
to  flee  to  another  city;  but  if  he  were  a  Levite,  to 
wander  from  city  to  city.  An  idea  prevuled  that 
when  the  Messiah  came  three  more  cities  would  be 
added;  a  misinterpretation,  as  it  seems,  of  Deut 
xix.  8,  9  (Lightfoot,  CtrU.  Chor.  cl'd.  208).  The 
altar  at  Jenisalem,  and,  to  some  extent  also,  the 
city  itself,  possessed  the  privily  of  asylum  under 
similar  restrictions;  a  privilege  claimed,  as  regards 
the  former,  successfully  by  Adonyah  and  in  vain 
by  Joab;  accorded,  as  regards  the  city,  to  Shimei, 
but  forfeited  by  him  (1  K.  i.  53,  u.  28,  33, 36,  46). 

The  directions  respecting  the  refuge-cities  pre- 
tent  some  difficulties  in  interpretation.  The  Lerit- 
ical  cities  were  to  have  a  space  of  1000  cubits 
(about  583  yards)  beyond  the  city  wall  for  pasture 
and  other  purposes.  Presently  after,  2000  cubits 
are  ordered  to  be  the  suburb  limit  (Num.  xxxv.  4, 
5).  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  may  be,  either 
the  2000  cubits  are  to  be  added  to  the  1000  as 
«* fields  of  the  suburbs^*  (Lev.  xxv.  34)  as  appears 
to  have  been  the  case  in  the  gift  to  Galeb,  which 
excluded  the  city  of  Hebron,  but  included  the 
<*  fields  and  villages  of  the  city  "  (Josh.  xxi.  11, 12, 
Patrick),  or  that  the  additional  2000  cubits  were 
a  special  gift  to  the  refuge-cities,  whilst  the  other 
Levitical  cities  had  only  1000  cubits  for  suburb. 
Calmet  supposes  the  line  of  2000  cubits  to  be  meas- 
ured parallel,  and  the  1000  perpendicular  to  the 
dty  wftll;  an  explanation,  however,  which  supposes 
all  the  cities  to  be  of  the  same  size  (Calmet,  On 
Num.  xxxv.). 

The  right  of  asylum  possessed  by  many  Greek 
and  Roman  towns,  especially  Ephesus,  was  in  pro- 
cess of  time  much  abused,  and  was  curtailed  by 
Tiberias  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  60,  63).  It  was  granted, 
under  ceitain  limitations,  to  churches  by  (^uistian 
empefors  (Cod.  i.  tit.  12;  Gibbon,  ch.  xx.  iii.  '35, 
Smith).  Hence  came  the  right  of  sanctuary  pos- 
seted by  so  many  churches  in  the  middle  ages 
(Hallam,  Middle  Age$^  ch.  ix.  pt  1,  voL  iii.  p.  302, 
11th  ed.).  H.  W.  P. 

CITIMS  (Km^t  [rather  Kmfij];  Alex. 
KiTieuoi:  Cetei\  1  Mace  viiL  5.     [CHiniM.] 

CITIZENSHIP  (woXiTffa:  doUcu).  The 
use  of  this  term  in  Scripture  has  exclusive  reference 
to  the  usages  of  the  Roman  empire;  in  the  Hebrew 
eoniioonwcalth,  which  was  framed  on  a  basis  of  re- 
fii^ious  rather  than  of  political  privileges  and  distinc- 
liooft,  the  idea  of  the  commonwealth  i^-as  merged 
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in  that  of  the  congregation,  to  which  erery  Hebrew, 
and  even  strangers  under  certam  restrictions,  were 
admitted.  [Congueoation  ;  Stka^igeks.]  The 
privilege  of  Roman  citizenship  was  widely  extended 
undo*  the  emperorM;  it  was  originally  acquired  in 
various  ways,  as  by  purohase  (Acts  xxii.  28 ;  Cio 
ad  Fam.  xiii.  36;  Dion  Cass.  U.  17),  by  military 
services  (CSc.  pro  Biitb.  22;  Suet.  Au</.  47),  by 
fiivor  (Tac  Hist.  iii.  47),  or  by  manumission.  Th* 
right  once  obtained  descended  to  a  man's  children 
(Acts  xxii.  28).  The  Jews  had  rendered  signal 
services  to  Julius  Ciesar  in  the  Egyptian  war  (Jo- 
seph. AnL  xiv.  8,  §  1,  2),  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  many  obtamed  the  freedom  of  the  city  on  that 
ground :  certain  it  is  that  great  numbers  of  Jews^ 
who  were  Roman  citizens,  were  scattered  over 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor  {AnL  xiv.  10,  §  13,  14). 
Among  the  priril^ges  attached  to  citizenship,  we 
may  note  that  a  man  could  not  be  bound  or  impris- 
oned without  a  formal  trial  (Acts  xxii.  29),  still 
less  be  scourged  (Acts  xvL  37 ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  63, 
66);  the  simple  assertion  of  citizenship  was  suffi- 
cient to  deter  a  magistrate  from  such  a  step  (Acta 
xxii.  25;  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  62),  as  any  infringement 
of  the  privily  was  visited  with  sev^e  punishment. 
A  Jew  could  only  plead  exemption  from  such  treat- 
ment before  a  Roman  magistrate;  he  was  still  liable 
to  it  from  Jewish  authorities  (2  Cor.  xi.  24;  Sekl. 
de  Syn.  ii.  15,  §  11).  Another  privilege  attaching 
to  citizenship  was  the  appeal  ftx>m  a  provincial  tri- 
bunal to  the  emperor  at  Rome  (Acts  xxv.  11). 
[See  the  addition  to  AppeaIa,  Amer.  ed.] 

W.  L.  B. 

CITRON.     [Apple-tree.] 

CLAUTDA  (KAoiJ5i?,  Acta  xxrii.  16;  called 
Gaudos  by  Mela  and  Pliny,  K\av5os  by  Ptolemy, 
and  KAauS/a  in  the  Stndiasmus  Maris  Magni:  it 
is  still  called  Clauda-nesn,  or  Gaudoneti^  by  tlie 
Greeks,  which  the  Italians  have  corrupted  into 
Gozzo),  This  small  island,  unimportant  in  itself 
and  in  its  history,  is  of  very  great  geographical  im- 
portance in  reference  to  the  removal  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  connected  ¥nth  St.  Paul's  shipwreck  at 
Melita.  The  position  of  Clauda  is  nearly  due  W. 
of  Cape  Matala  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete  [Faib 
Havejjs],  and  neariy  due  S.  of  Ph<enice.  (See 
Ptol.  ui.  17,  §  1;  Stndiasjn.  p.  496,  ed.  GuL) 
The  ship  was  seized  by  the  gale  a  little  after  pass- 
ing Cape  Mat-ala,  when  on  her  way  from  Fair  Ha- 
vens to  Phcenice  (Acta  xxviL  12-17).  The  storm 
came  down  from  the  island  (kot*  avrris,  v.  14), 
[?  see  under  Crete],  and  there  was  danger  lest 
the  ship  should  be  driven  into  the  African  Syrtis 
(v.  17).  It  is  added  that  she  was  driven  to  Clauda 
and  ran  under  the  lee  of  it  (v.  16).  We  see  at 
once  that  this  is  in  harmony  with,  and  confirmatory 
of,  the  arguments  derivable  from  all  the  other  geo- 
graphical cireumstances  of  the  case  (as  well  as  from 
the  etymology  of  the  word  Euroclydon  or  Euro^ 
Aquilo),  which  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
gale  came  {nm  the  N.  £.,  or  rather  E.  N.  E. 
Under  the  lee  of  Clauda  there  would  be  smooth 
water,  advantage  of  which  was  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  boat  on  board  and  makinf^ 
preparations  for  riding  out  the  gale.  [Ship.] 
(Smith,  Votf.  and  Shipwreck  of  SL  Paul,  2d  ed. 
pp.  92,  98,  253.)    [3d  ed.  1866,  pp.  94, 100,  2da.] 

J.  S.  H.  , 

CLAUDIA  (KXauiia),  a  Christian  ftmak 
mentioned  in  2  Tim.  iv.  21,  as  saluting  Timotheos. 
There  is  reason  for  supposing  that  tliis  Qaodlt 
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WM  a  British  maiden^  daughter  of  king  Cogidub- 
iiuSf  an  ally  of  lioiue  (Tacit.  Afp'icui  14),  who 
took  the  naiue  of  his  imperial  patron,  Tiberius 
XJkudius.  She  appears  to  have  become  the  wife 
of  loudens,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  same  verse. 
(See  Martial,  lib.  iv.  Ejiiyi:  13.)  This  Pudens,  we 
gather  from  an  inscription  found  at  Chichester,  and 
now  hi  the  gardens  at  Goodwood,  was  at  one  time 
in  close  comiection  with  king  Cogidubnus,  amd  gave 
an  area  for  a  temple  of  Neptmie  and  Minerva, 
which  was  built  by  that  king's  authority.  And 
Gaudia  is  said  in  Martial  (xi.  53)  to  have  been 
cctruUis  Bi-Uannis  edita.  Moreover,  she  is  there 
also  called  Rujina.  Now  Pomponia,  wife  of  the 
late  commander  in  Britain,  Aulus  Plautius,  under 
whom  Claudia*8  &ther  was  received  into  alliance, 
belonged  to  a  house  of  which  the  Kufi  were  one  of 
the  chief  branches.  If  she  herself  were  a  Kufa, 
and  Claudia  her  protegee,  the  latter  might  well  be 
ealled  Kufina;  and  we  know  that  Pomponia  was 
tried  as  wperstitiimis  exiema  rea  in  the  year  67, 
Tacit.  Arm.  xii.  32;  so  that  there  are  many  circum- 
stances concurrent,  tmding  to  give  verisimilitude 
to  the  coi^ecture.  See  Archdeacon  Williams's 
pamphlet,  **  On  Pudens  and  Claudia; "  —  an  arti- 
oie  in  the  Quarteriy  Review  for  July,  1858,  entitled 
^  The  Komans  at  Colchester; "  —  and  an  Excursus 
in  Alford*s  Gredc  Testament,  vol.  iii.  Prolegg.  p. 
104.  in  which  the  contents  of  the  two  works  first 
mentioned  are  embodied  in  a  summary  form. 

H.  A. 
*  Conybeare  and  Howson  also  are  disposed  to 
adopt  the  forgoing  new  of  the  personal  and  his- 
torical relations  of  Pudens  and  Claudia  {Life  and 
Epistles  of  Paul,  ii.  594,  Amer.  ed.).  One  obWous 
exegetical  difficulty  is  tliat  Linus  stands  nearer  than 
Pudens  to  Claudia  in  the  order  of  the  names  (2 
Tim.  iv.  21),  and  if  Claudb  was  the  wife  of  either, 
it  is  arbitrary  to  make  her  the  wife  of  the  latter 
rather  than  of  the  former.  The  reply  made  to  this 
is  that  the  amanuensis,  confiised  by  Paul's  rapid 
dictation,  may  have  written  down  the  names  incor- 
rectly. The  German  critics,  as  De  Wette,  Matthies, 
Huther  (in  Meyer's  Camm.  Ub.  das  N.  Test.)^ 
Wiesinger,  find  no  such  point  of  contact  here 
between  secular  and  sacred  history,  but  pass  over 
•^e  name  simply  with  the  remark  that  Claudia  is 
otherwise  unknown.  Winer  and  Herzog  have  no 
articles  on  the  name.  The  combinations  which 
the  writers  assiune  who  maintain  that  Claudia  was 
a  Briti3h  princess,  are  strained  and  hypothetical. 
Pudens  and  Claudia  were,  confessedly,  everyday 
names  among  the  Romans,  and  therefore  prove 
nothing  as  to  the  identity  of  the  persons.  The 
character  of  Martial  forbids  the  idea  that  he  could 
have  had  intimate  friends  among  the  friends  of  St. 
Paul;  and  still  more,  his  invoking  on  them  the 
&vor  of  heathen  gods  on  the  occasion  of  their 
marriage  (iv.  13)  shows  that  they  were  still  addicted 
to  idolatry  and  not  worshippers  of  the  true  God. 
The  *' inscription  found  at  Chichester"  also  (see 
above)  represents  Pudens  as  a  pagan.  To  meet 
these  points,  we  are  required  to  "suppose  either 
that  Pudens  concealed  his  fidth,  or  Uiat  his  rel- 
atives, in  their  anxiety  to  shield  him,  did  idol- 
atrous acts  in  his  name "  (Life  and  Epistles  of 
Paul,  ii.  595).  North  of  th«  Tweed  this  ingenious 
theory  of  the  British  origin  of  Ckudia  has  found 
much  less  favor.  See  the  objections  to  it  forcibly 
•Uted  in  Dr.  Kitto's  CycL  of  BiU.  Lit,  i.  529,  3d 
ed.,  1862.  The  writer  of  the  article  there  points 
out  a  near  approach,  at  least,  to  a  serious  chron- 
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ological  difficulty.  **  Paul's  Pudens  and  CIaudi% 
if  husband  and  wife,  must -have  been  married  be- 
fore A.  i>.  G7,  the  latest  date  that  can  be  assigned 
to  Paul's  writing.  But  Martial's  epigram  must 
have  been  vrritten  after  this,  perhaps  several  years 
after,  for  he  came  to  Rome  only  in  A.  d.  66 ;  so 
that  if  they  were  married  persons  in.  67,  it  is  not 
likely  Martial  would  celebrate  their  nuptials  years 
after  this."  II. 

CLAU'DIUS  (KAo^wj;  in  fuU,  Tiberiiw 
Claudius  Nero  Drusus  Germanicus),  fourth  Romati 
emperor,  successor  of  Caius  Caligula,  reigned  from 
41  to  54  A.  D.  He  was  son  of  Nero  Drusus,  was 
bom  in  Lyons,  Aug.  1,  b.  c.  9  or  10,  and  lived  pri- 
vate and  unknown  till  the  day  of  his  behig  called 
to  the  throne,  January  24,  A.  D.  41.  He  was 
nominated  to  the  supreme  power  mainly  through 
the  influence  of  Herod  Agrippa  the  First  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xix.  2,  §§  1,  3,  4;  Suet.  Chud.  p.  10);  and 
when  on  the  tlirone  he  proved  himself  not  ungrate- 
ful to  him,  for  he  enlarged  the  territory  of  Agrippa 
by  adding  to  it  Judeea,  Samaria,  and  some  districts 
of  Lebanon,  and  appointed  his  brother  Herod  to 
the  kingdom  of  Chalcis,  (J(»eph.  Ant.  xix.  5,  §  6; 
Dion  Cass.  he.  8),  giving  to  this  latter  also,  after 
his  brother's  death,  the  presidency  over  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  1,  §  3).  In  Clau- 
dius's reign  there  were  several  famines,  arising  from 
unfavorable  harvests  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  11;  Euseb. 
Chron.  Armen.  i.  269,  271;  Tacit  Ann.  xii.  13), 
and  one  such  occurred  in  Palestine  and  S}iia  (Acta 
xi.  28-30)  under  the  procurators  Cuspius  Fadus 
and  Tiberius  Alexander  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  2,  §  6, 
and  5,  §  2),  which  perhaps  lasted  some  years. 
Claudius  was  induced  by  a  tumult  of  the  Jews  in 
Rome,  to  expd  them  from  the  city  (Suet  ClnwL 
p.  25,  "  Judteos  impulsore  CThresto  assidue  tumultu- 
antes  Roma  expuUt; "  cf.  Acts  xviii.  2).  It  is  prob- 
able that  Suetonius  here  refers  to  some  open  dis- 
sension between  Jews  and  Christians,  but  when  it, 
and  the  consequent  edict,  took  phice,  is  very  mioer- 
tain.  Orosius  {Hist.  vii.  6)  fixes  it  in  the  9th  year 
of  Claudius,  A.  d.  49  or  50 ;  referring  to  Joaephus, 
who,  however,  says  nothing  about  it.  Pearson 
{Annal.  Paul.  p.  22)  thmlw  the  12th  year  more 
probable  (a.  d.  52  or  53).  As  Anger  remarks  (De 
temporum  in  Actis  App.  ratione,  p.  117),  the  edict 
of  expulsion  would  hardly  be  published  as  long  as 
Herod  Agrippa  was  at  Rome, ».  c  before  the  year 
49.  Claudius,  after  a  weak  and  foolish  reign  (*'non 
principem  se,  sed  ministrum  egit,"  Suet  p.  Jo 
was  poisoned  by  his  fourth  wife  Agrippina.  the 
mother  of  Nero,  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  66,  7:  Suet 
Clftiid.  pp.  44,  45;  Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8,  §  1;  B.  J. 
ii.  12.  §  8),  October  13,  a.  d..64.  H.  A. 

CLAUTDIUS  LYS1AS.  [Lysias.] 
CLAY  (t^^t^  :  1^x65''  humus  or  lutum\  a  sed- 
imentary earth,  tough  and  plastic,  arising  from  the 
disintegration  of  feldspar  and  similar  minends,  and 
always  contaming  silica  and  alumina  combined  in 
variable  proportions.  As  the  sedunent  of  water 
remaining  in  pits  or  in  streets,  the  word  is  used 
frequenUy  in  0.  T.  (e.  g.  Is.  Ivii.  20;  Jer.  xxxviii. 
6;  Ps.  xviii.  42),  and  in  N.  T.  (mfUs*  John  ix.  6), 
a  mixture  of  sand  or  dust  with  spittle.  It  is  also 
found  in  the  sense  of  potter's  clay  (Is.  xii.  25). 
The  alluvial  soils  of  Palestine  would  no  doubt  sup- 
ply material  for  pottery,  a  manufacture  which  we 
know  was,  as  it  still  is,  carried  on  in  the  country 
(Jer.  xviii.  2,  6),  but  our  knowledge  on  the  8ul](ject 
is  so  small  as  to  afford  little  or  no  means  of  detev* 
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mining,  and  the  eUy  of  Palestine,  like  that  of 
Egypt,  is  probably  more  loom  than  day  (Birch, 
HiiL  of  PuUery,  i.  65,  152).  [Pottery.]  The 
word  most  commonly  used  for  **  potter's  day "  is 

"i;;n  (Ex.  i.  14;  Job  iv.  19;  Is.  xxix.  16;  Jer. 
zviii.  4,  Ac.).  Bituminous  nliale,  convertible  into 
clay,  is  said  to  exist  largely  at  the  source  of  the 
Jordan,  and  near  the  Dead  Sea.  The  great  seat 
of  the  pottery  of  the  present  day  in  Palestine  is 
Gaza,  where  are  made  the  vessels  in  dark  blue  clay 
80  frequently  met  with. 

Th«  use  of  day  in  briok-maldng  is  described 
elsewhere.     [Brick.] 

Another  use  of  day  was  in  sealing  (Job  xxxriH. 
14).  The  bricks  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  are  most 
commonly  foimd  stamped  dtlier  with  a  die  or  with 
marks  nuKle  by  the  fingers  of  the  maker.  AVine 
jars  in  E^pt  were  sometimes  sealed  with  clay; 
mummy  pits  were  sealed  with  the  same  substance, 
and  remains  of  clay  are  still  found  adhering  to  the 
stone  door-jambs.  Our  Lord's  tomb  may  have  been 
thus  sealed  (Matt  xxvii.  66),  as  also  the  earthen 
vessd  containing  the  evidences  of  Jeremiah's  pur- 
chase (Jer.  xxxii.  14).  So  also  in  Assyria  at 
Kouyui\jik  pieces  of  fine  clay  have  been  found 
bearing  impressions  of  seals  with  Assyrian,  Egypt- 
ian, and  Phoenician  devices.  The  seal  used  for 
public  documents  was  rolled  on  the  moist  clay,  and 
the  tablet  aus  then  placed  in  the  fire  and  baked. 
The  practice  of  sealing  doors  with  clay  to  facilitate 
detection  in  case  of  malpractice  is  still  common  in 
the  lilast  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  15,  48,  ii. 
364;  Layard,  Nin.  <f  Btih.  pp.  153, 158, 608;  Ilei-od 
ii.  38;  Harmer,  Obs.  iv.  376).  [Brick;  Pottery; 
Seals.]  H.  W.  P. 

♦CLEAN.  [Unclean  Meats;  Unclean- 
ness.] 

CLEM'ENT  (KX^/iijj:  IClemens;  dement] 
Phil.  iv.  3),  a  fellow-laborer  of  St.  Paul,  when  he 
was  at  Philippi  (for  so  the  text  implies).  It  was 
generally  believed  in  the  ancient  church,  that  this 
Clement  was  identical  with  the  Bishop  of  Kome, 
who  afterwards  became  so  cdebrated.  Whether 
this  was  so,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  practice 
of  supposing  N.  T.  characters  to  be  identical  with 
persons  who  were  afterwards  known  by  the  same 
names,  was  too  frequent,  and  the  name  Clemens  too 
eoraraon,  for  us  to  be  able  to  pronounce  on  the 
question.  The  identity  is  asserted  in  Euseb.  //. 
E.  iii.  4 ;  Crimen,  vol.  i.  p.  202,  ed.  Lommatzsch ; 
and  Jerome,  Soiptor.  EccL  p.  176  a.  Chrysostom 
does  not  mention  it.  H.  A. 

CLE'OPAS  (KAe<Jjros),  one  of  the  two  dis- 
aples  who  were  going  to  Emmaus  on  the  day  of 
the  resurrection,  when  Jesus  himself  drew  near  and 
talked  with  them  (Luke  xxiv.  18).  Eusebius  in  his 
OnvmnsUcon  makes  him  a  native  of  Emmaus.  It 
is  a  question  whether  this  Cleopas  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  identical  with  Cleophas  (accur.  Gopas) 
or  AlphsBus  in  John  xix.  25.  [Alph.kus.]  Their 
identity  was  assumed  by  the  Ut^  fathers  and 
diurch  historians.  But  Eusebius  {H.  E.  iii.  11) 
writes  the  name  of  Alphieus,  Joseph's  brother,  Ck>- 
pas,  not  Cleopas.  And  Chr}-sostora  and  Theodoret, 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  call  James  the  Just 
the  son  of  Clopas.  Besides  which,  Clopas,  or  Al- 
phffius,  is  an  Aramaic  name,  whereas  Cleopas  is  a 
Greek  name,  probal)ly  contracted  fix>m  KAc<{)rarpos, 
as  *AyT(was  from  'Ayrlwarpos.  Again,  as  we  find 
the  wi&  and  ehildren  of  Clopas  constantly  with  the 
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fiunily  of  Joseph  at  the  time  of  our  IiOrd*s  minis 
try,  it  is  probable  that  he  himself  was  dead  befora 
that  time.  Chi  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  safer  to 
doubt  the  identity  of  Cleopas  with  Clopas.  Of 
the  fiirther  history  of  Cleopas  nothing  b  known. 

H.A. 
CLEOPATRA  (KKtorrdrpa),  the  name  of 
numerous   Egyptian   princesses  derived  from  the 
daughter  of  Antiochits  III.,  who  married  Ptolemy 
V.  Epiphanes,  b.  c.  193. 

1.  "The  wife  of  Ptolemy"  (Esth.  xi.  1)  was 
probably  the  granddaughter  of  Antiochus,  and  wife 
of  Ptol.  VI.  Philometor.     [Ptol.  Piiilometor.] 

2.  A  daughter  of  Ptol.  VI.  Philometor  and 
Geopatra  (1),  who  was  married  first  to  Alexander 
Balas,  u.  c.  150  (1  Mace.  x.  58),  and  afterwards 
^ven  by  her  father  to  Demetrius  Nicator  when  he 
invaded  S)Tia  (1  Mace.  xi.  12;  Joseph.  Atit.  xiii.  4^ 
§  7).  During  the  captivity  of  Demetrius  in  Parthia , 
[Demetrius]  Cleopatra  married  his  brother  Anti- 
ochus VII.  Sidetes,  and  was  probably  privy  to  the 
murder  of  Demetrius  on  his  retiuii  to  S^Tia  b.  c.  . 
125  (App.  Syr.  c.  68:  yet  see  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  9, 
§  3;  Just,  xxxix.  1).  She  afterwards  murdered 
Sdeucus,  her  ddest  son  by  Demetrius  (App.  Syr. 
c.  69);  and  at  length  was  herself  poisoned  b.  c.  120 
by  a  draught  which  she  had  prepared  for  her  second 
son  Antiochus  VIII.,  because  he  was  unwilling  to 
^fratify  the  ambitious  designs  which  she  formed 
when  she  raised  him  to  the  throne  (Justin,  xxxix 
2).  B.  F.  W. 

CLE'OPHAS.     [Cleopas;  Alph^us.] 

•  CLERK.    [Town  Clerk.] 

•  CLIFT,  an  old  form  of  cleft,  Ex.  xxxiii.  22 
(cf.  Is.  ii.  21);  Is.  Ivii.  6.  So  in  Job  xxx.  6,  A 
V.  ed.  1611,  where  cliff  has  been  ii\judiciously  sub- 
stituted in  modem  editions.  CUfi,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  used  for  cliff  m  the  margin  of  the  A. 
v..  Is.  xxxii.  14,  as  it  is  elsewhere  in  old  English 
writers.  A. 

•  CLOAK.     [Dress.] 

•CLO'PAS  (KAwFos:  Cleqphm),  John  xix. 
25,  marg.,  the  correct  form  for  Cleophas  in  the  text 
of  the  A.  V.     See  Alph.eus.  A. 

CLOTHING.     [Dress.] 

CLOUD  (75?).  The  word  D'^W'^tt??,  soren- 
dered  in  a  few  places,  properly  means  "  vapors,"  the 
less  dense  form  of  doud  which  rises  higher,  and 
is  often  absorbed  without  Ming  in  rain;  Arab. 
9    ^^  0     o^ 

p^LmJ  and  ^i^mJ.     The  word  DV,  sometimes 

rendered  "doud,"  means  merdy  "darkness,"  and 
is  applied  also  to  "a  thicket"  (Jer.  iv.  2J).  The 
shelter  given,  and  refreshment  of  rain  premised, 
by  clouds,  give  them  their  peculiar  prominence  in 
Oriental  imagery,  and  the  individual  cloud  in  that 
ordinarily  cloudless  region  becomes  well  defined  and 
is  dwdt  upon  like  the  individual  tree  in  the  bare 
landscape  (Stanley,  8.  <f  P.  p.  140).  Similarly, 
when  a  cloud  appears,  rain  is  ordinarily  appre- 
hended, and  thus  the  "  cloud  without  rain  "  be(M>mes 
a  proverb  for  the  man  of  promise  without  perform- 
ance (Prov.  xvi.  15;  Is.  xviil.  4,  xxv.  5;  Jude  12; 
comp.  Prov.  xxv.  14).  The  cloud  is  of  course  a 
figure  of  transitoriness  (Job  xxx.  15;  Hos.  vi.  4), 
and  of  ^iHiatever  intercepts  divine  favor  or  human 
supplication  (Lam.  Ii.  1,  iii.  44).  Bdng  the  least 
substantial  of  visible  forms,  undefined  in  shape, 
and  unrestrained  in  position,  it  is  the  one  amongst 
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material  things  which  suggests  most  easily  spiritual 
being.  Hence  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  recognized 
machinery  by  which  supernatural  appearances  are 
introduced  (Is.  xlx.  1;  Ez.  i.  4;  Kev.  i.  7,  and 
/Msstm),  or  the  veil  between  things  visible  and  in- 
visible; but,  more  especially,  a  mysterious  or  super- 
natural cloud  is  the  symbolical  seat  of  the  Dime 
presence  itself — the  phenomenon  of  deity  vouch- 
safed by  Jehovah  to  the  prophet,  the  priest,  the 
king,  or  the  people.  Sometimes  thick  darkness, 
sometimes  intense  luminousness,  often,  apparently, 
and  especially  by  night,  an  actual  fire  (as  in  the 
descent  of  Jehovah  on  Sinai,  Ex.  xix.  18),  is  attrib- 
uted to  this  glory-cloud  (Deut  iv.  11;  Ex.  xl. 
35,  xxxiii.  22,  23;  2  Sam.  xxii.  12,  13).  Such  a 
bright  cloud,  at  any  rate  at  times,  visited  and  rested 
on  the  Mercy  Seat  (Ex.  xxix.  42,  43;  1  K.  viii. 
11;  2  Chr.  v.  14;  Ez.  xliii.  4)  and  was  by  later 
writers  n.<»med  Shekinah.  For  the  curious  ques- 
tions which  the  Rabbins  and  others  have  raised  con- 
eeming  it,  e.  g.  whether  its  light  was  created  or 
not,  whether  the  actual  "light"  created  on  the 
*<  first  day  "  (Gen.  i.  3),  or  an  emanation  therefrom, 
Buxtorf 's  history  of  the  Ark,  ch.  xi.-xiv.  (Ugolini, 
vol.  vii.),  may  be  consulted.  H.  H. 

CLOUD,  PILLAR  OP  Oj^H  n^^r). 

This  was  the  active  form  of  the  symbolical  glory- 
cloud,  betokening  God's  presence  to  lead  his  chosen 
host,  or  to  inquire  and  visit  ofienses,  as  the  lumin- 
ous ck)ud  of  the  sanctuary  exhibited  the  same 
under  an  aspect  of  repose.  The  cloud,  which  be- 
came a  pillar  when  the  host  moved,  seems  to  have 
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rested  at  other  times  on  the  tabernacle,  whence  God* 
is  said  to  have  ''come  down  w  the  pillar*'  (Num 
xii.  5 ;  so  Ex.  xxxiii.  9, 10).  It  preceded  the  host, 
apparently  resting  on  the  ark  which  led  the  way 
(Ex.  xiii.  21,  xl.  36,  Ac.;  Num.  ix.  15-23,  x.  84). 
So  by  night  the  cloud  on  the  tabernacle  became 
fire,  and  the  guiding  pillar  a  pillar  of  fire.  A  re- 
markable passage  in  Curtius  (v.  2,  §  7),  descriptive 
of  Alexander's  army  on  the  march,  mentions  a 
beacon  hoisted  on  a  pole  from  head-quarters  as  the 
signal  for  marching ;  "  observabatur  ignis  uoctu,  fti- 
mus  interdiu.'*  This  was  probably  an  adoption  of 
an  eastern  custom.  Similarly  the  Persians  used  as 
a  conspicuous  signal  an  image  of  the  sun  inclosed 
ii>  crystal  (i6.  iii.  3,  §  9).  Caravans  are  still  known 
to  use  such  beacons  of  fire  and  snooke;  the  cloud- 
lessness  and  often  stillness  of  the  sky  giving  the 
smoke  great  density  of  volume,  and  boldness  of 
outline.  H.  H. 

*  CLOUTED,  Josh.  ix.  5,  "old  shoes  and 
doutedf*^  »'.  e.  patched ;  compare  douttj  Jer.  xxxviit 
11, 12.  A. 

CNI'DUS  (KyiBos)  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace. 
XV.  23,  as  one  of  the  Greek  cities  which  contained 
Jewish  residents  in  the  second  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  in  Acts  xxvii.  7,  as  a  harbor 
which  was  passed  by  St.  Paul  after  learing  Myra, 
and  before  running  under  the  lee  of  0%te.  It  was 
a  city  of  great  consequence,  situated  at  the  extreme 
8.  W.  of  the  peninsuk  of  Asia  Minor  [Cakia],  on 
a  promontory  now  called  Cape  Ci-io^  which  projects 
between  the  islands  of  Cos  and  Rhodes  (see  Acta 
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zxL  1).  Cape  Crio  is  in  fiict  an  island,  so  joined 
by  an  artificial  causeway  to  the  mainland,  as  to 
fbrm  two  harbors,  one  on  the  N.,  the  other  on  the 
S.  The  latter. was  the  larger,  and  its  moles  were 
noble  constructions.  All  the  remains  of  Cnidus 
show  that  it  must  have  been  a  city  of  great  mag- 
nificence. Few  ancient  cities  liave  received  such 
ample  illustration  from  travels  and  engravmgs. 
We  may  refer  to  Beaufort's  Karatnnnia,  Hamil- 
ton's Researches^  and  Texier's  Asie  Mineure^  also 
Laborde,  Leake,  and  Clarke,  with  the  drawings  in 
the  I(mian  Antiquities,  published  by  the  Dilettanti 
Society,  and  the  Engli^  Athniralty  Charts,  Noe. 


1533, 1604.  [Newton,  C.  T.,  Discoveries  at  HaU 
icamassusy  Cnidus,  and  Branchidcs,  Lond.  1862.] 

J.  S.  H. 
COAL.     In  A.  v.  this  word  represents  no  less 
than  five  diflferent  Hebrew  words.     (1.)  The  first 

and  most  frequentiy  used  u  GacheUih,  n..ri 
(iv0f)o4,  MpoKuki  pruna,  carbo),  a  live  ember, 
burning  fuel,  as  distinguished  from  CP^  (Prov. 
xxvi.  21).     It  is  written  more  fully  in  Ez.  x.  2 

tr  s  ^^rsi,  and  in  Ez.  i.  13,  r\^nv''2,  V  s  ^^rx 

In  2  Sam.  xxii.  9,  13,  ''  coals  of  fire "  are  put 
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■MtophoricaUj  for  the  lightnings  proceeding  from 
God  (Ps.  xviii.  8, 12,  13,  cxL  10). 

In  Prur.  zxv.  22  we  have  the  proverbial  expres- 
■ion,  "  Thoa  ahalt  heap  coala  of  fin  upon  his  head,'* 
which  lias  been  adopted  by  St.  Paul  in  Kom.  xii. 
80,  and  bj  which  is  metaphorically  expressed  the 
burning  shame  and  confiision  which  men  must  feel 
when  their  evil  is  requited  by  good.  In  Ps.  cxx. 
4,  "  coals  *'=  burning  brands  of  wood  (not  "juni- 
per,** but  broom),  to  which  the  fiilse  tongue  is  com- 
pared (James  iii.  6). 

In  2  Sam.  xiv.  7  the  quenching  of  the  live  coal 
Is  used  to  indicate  the  threatened  destruction  of 
tho  single  remaining  branch  of  the  &mily  of  the 
widow  of  Tekoah  suborned  by  Joab;  just  as  Ludaii 
( Tim,  §  3)  uses  the  word  (^wvpoy  in  the  same  con- 
nection. 

The  root  of  H^lTi  is  ^n|>  which  is  possibly 
^  ^  ^ 

the  same  in  meaning  as  the  Arab,  ^^y^,  to  light 
a  fire,  with  the  change  of   /  into  D. 

2.  Pechdm,  DH^  {iffxdpa,  Mpa^  :  carbo, 
pruna).  In  Prov.  xxvi.  21,  this  word  clearly  sig- 
nifies fuel  not  yet  lighted^  as  contrasted  with  the 
burning  fuel  to  which  it  is  to  be  added:  but  in 
Is.  xliv.  12,  and  liv.  16,  it  means  fuel  lighted,  hav- 
ing reference  in  both  cases  to  smiths*  work.     It  is 

derived  firom  D^^ :  Arab.  jV^SLi,  to  be  very 
black.  I 

The  ftiel  meant  in  the  above  passages  is  probably 
eharooal,  and  not  coal  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 

3.  JRetteph,  or  Bitspdh,  «";*:;,  H^yn  {AyBpa^: 

cakului  in  b.  vi.  6;  but  in  1  K.  xix.  6,   n|  ;^ 

C^D?^"^,  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  iyicpiMpias 
iXvplrns^  and  by  the  Vulg.  panis  subcinericius). 
In  the  narrative  of  Elyah's  miracubus  meal  the 
word  is  used  to  describe  the  mode  in  which  the 
cake  was  baked,  namely,  on  a  hot  stone,  as  is  still 

usual  in  the  East     Comp.  the  Arab.  («.A^«,  a 

hot  stone  on  which  flesh  is  laid.  H^*;?"],  in  Is. 
vi.  6,  is  rendered  in  A.  V.  "  a  live  coal,'*  but  prop- 
erly means  "a  hot  stone.*'  The  root  is  H^f'Jj  to 
lay  stones  together  as  a  pavement. 

4.  ^^^T),  in  Hab.  iii.  6,  is  rendered  in  A.  V. 
**  burning  coals,"  and  in  the  margin  "  burning  dis- 
eases." The  former  meaning  is  supported  by  Cant, 
▼iii.  6,  the  latter  by  Deut.  xxxii.  24.    According 

to  the  Rabbinical  writers,  H^V  T!  =  ^V^*  pruna, 

5.  Shechdr.^  In  Lam.  iv.  8,  "iSn^.'i^D  TftTH 

C^^^  is  rendered  in  A.  V.  "their  visage  is 
bLcker  thaa  a  coal,"  or  in  the  marg.  "  darker  than 

blkckness."    "^^n^""  is  found  but  this  once,  and 

signifies  to  be  black,  from  root  "^H^*    The  LXX. 
render  it  by  eurfi6\ri,  the  Vulg.  by  carbones.    In 
other  forms  the  word  is  frequent,  and  Shihor  is  a 
isual  name  for  the  Nile.     [SiiiHOit.]       W.  D. 
There  aui,  wo  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  fuel 

dmcied  by  the  Heb.  words  gachdeih  (T^^X^ 

and  pechdin  (-Hp  is  charcoal,  and  not  mineral 
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coal.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  tho  andenl 
Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  the  substance  we 
now  denominate  "coal;"  indeed  it  seems  prettj 
clear  that  the  ancients  generally  used  charcoal  foi 
their  ftiel;  and  although  there  is  a  passage  in  The- 
ophrastus  {Fr.  ii.  61,  ed.  Schneider)  from  which 
we  learn  that  fossil  coal  was  found  in  Liguria  and 
Elis,  and  used  by  "  the  smiths,"  yet  its  use  must 
have  been  very  limited.  The  houses  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  without  chimneys  in  our 
sense  of  the  word  (see  this  subject  admirably  dis- 
cussed by  Beckmann,  Hut.  InvenL  i.  2J5).  As  the 
houses  had  merely  an  opening  in  the  centre  of  the 
roof,  the  burning  of  "  coal "  would  have  made  even 
their  kitchens  intolerable.  Little  as  has  been  done 
for  the  zoology  and  botany  of  Palestine,  still  less 
has  been  done  for  its  geology.  "  Indioitious  of 
ooal  are  exhibited,"  says  Kitto  {Phys.  HitL  PaL 
p.  67),  "  in  various  parts  of  the  Lebanon  moun- 
tiuns;  here  and  there  a  narrow  seam  of  this  min- 
eral protrudes  through  the  superincumbent  strata 
to  the  surface;  and  we  learn  from  Mr.  Elliot  (ii. 
257)  that  the  enterprise  of  Mohammed  Ali  has  not 
suffered  even  this  source  of  national  wealth  to 
escape  his  notice."  At  0>male^  8  miles  from  Bei- 
rut, and  2.500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where 
the  coal-seams  are  3  feet  in  thickness,  good  coal  is 
obtained,  whence  it  was  transported  on  mules  to 
the  coast. 

The  following  works  contam  all  that  is  at  pres- 
ent known  respecting  the  geology  of  Syria:  -— 
Lynch*s  United  States  Explonng  Expedition  to 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  River  Jordcm ;  Russegger's 
Oeognnstiche  Karte  des  Libanon  und  AuiUibanon ; 
Kitto's  Physical  History  of  Palestine ;  Dr.  Bow- 
ring's  Report  on  the  Commercial  Statistics  of 
Syna.  W.  H. 

•  The  Greek  words  in  the  N.  T.  for  "coals" 
(Rom.  xii.  20)  and  "  fire  of  coals  "  (John  xviii.  18, 
and  xxi.  9)  are  Hydpaxes  and  SLvSpcucuLy  t.  e.  char- 
coal or  coal  made  of  wood.  ITie  incident  of  Peter's 
warming  himself  at  such  a  fire  on  the  night  of  the 
crucifixion,  tallies  both  with  the  climate  of  the 
country  at  the  end  of  ^[arch  or  beginning  of  April, 
and  with  the  present  customs  of  tibe  people.  The 
nights  at  Jerusalem,  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
are  cool,  though  the  days  may  be  warm.  The  air, 
after  sundown,  becomes  chilly,  and,  under  the  open 
sky,  a  person  needs  to  increase  his  raiment  or  have 
recourse  to  a  fire.  Coal  is  one  of  the  articles  of 
Aiel  which  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  bum  at  the 
present  day.  Much  of  the  wood  which  they  con- 
sume, says  Tobler  (DenAi>tdUer  atis  Jerusalem^  p. 
180),  and  probably  much  of  that  out  of  which  the 
coal  is  made,  is  procured  from  the  region  of  Hebron. 
This  writer  mentions  also  that  the  cool  fire  is  often 
built,  especially  in  houses  of  the  better  cUss,  in  a 
vessel  like  a  brazier,  around  which  the  family 
gather,  and,  with  out-stretched  hands,  stand  and 
warm  themselves.  It  is  a  custom,  as  he  remarks 
{DenkblaUer,  p.  181),  that  vividly  recalls  the  an- 
cient scene  in  the  court  of  the  high -priest  (ko^ 
i0€pfjMlyoyTOf  John  xviii.  18). 

ih.  Robinson  fUmishes  an  outline  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  observations  of  such  professional  explor* 
en  as  Seetzen,  Russ^ger,  Schubert,  Ando^on, 
and  others,  in  relation  to  the  "  Geological  Fea- 
tures "  of  Palestine  (chapter  iv.  Phys.  Ceogr.  p. 
311  ff.),  which  the  general  reader  will  find  con- 
\-enient  and  interesting.  Mr.  Gage  has  inserted  m 
his  Ritter's  Ueogrnphy  of  PaleMine,  iii.  351  tC 
(Appendix)  the  d^oborate  articles  on  the  "  torma* 
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tioD  of  the  Basin  of  the  Dead  Ses^"  and  other  re- 
lated topics  by  M.  Ijoim  I^Aiiet,  etc.,  etc.,  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Grove  from  the  I'rench.  Mr.  (jrove 
deals  largely  with  questions  of  this  nature  in  his 
article  on  Sea,  The  Salt,  in  this  Dictionarj*. 
(See  additions  in  Amer.  ed.)  On  that  particular 
subject,  and  on  the  geology  of  the  coun^  geni- 
ally, we  have  much  valuable  information  in  Mr. 
Tristram*s  Land  of  J$rad  (scattered  through  the 
work,  but  especially  in  chapter  xv.).  H. 

*  COAST  (derived  through  the  French  costt, 
from  the  1-atin  co*t'iy  "a  rib,"  "  side "),  stands  often 
in  the  A.  V.  for  "border  "  (Judg.  xi.  20;  1  Sam. 
V.  6;  Matt  nii.  34,  <fec.).  The  present  usage  re- 
tttricta  the  term  to  the  seEt-shore.  H. 

COAT.       [DHE88.] 

*  COAT  OF  MAIL,  1  Sam.  xvii.  6,  88. 
See  AitMB,  II.  §  1,  p.  161. 

COCK  (oA^/cr«o:  gnUm).  There  appears  to 
be  no  mention  of  aomestic  poidtry  in  the  0.  T., 
the  passages  where  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  (as  in 
Prov.  XXX.  31;  Is.  xxii.  17)"  read  oAcicrwo  and 
gaUut  having  no  reference  to  that  bird.  In  the 
N.  T.  the  "  cock  '*  b  mentioned  in  reference  to  St. 
Peter's  denial  of  our  lx)rd,  and  indirectly  in  the 
word  kk^KTopoipuvld  (Matt.  xxvi.  34;  Mark  xiv. 
30,  xiii.  3d,  <&c.).  The  ori$;in  of  the  numerous  va- 
rieties of  our  domestic  poultry  is  undoubtedly  Asi- 
atic, but  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the 
precise  breed  whence  they  were  sprung,  as  well  as 
to  the  locality  where  they  were  found.  Temmuick 
is  pf  opinion  that  we  9xt  chiefly  indebted  to  the 
Malay  (Jalius  Uignnteus  and  the  Indian  (/.  Bnn- 
kivn  for  our  domestic  birds.  We  know  that  the 
domestic  cock  and  hen  were  early  known  to  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans.  Pisthetaerus  (Aristoph. 
AvtSy  483)  calb  the  cock  the  Persian  bird  iYlfpai- 
Khs  vpvis)'  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
Greeks  obtained  domestic  birds  from  Persia.  As 
no  mention  is  made  in .  the  O.  T.  of  these  birds, 
and  as  no  figures  of  them  occur  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Kfjypt.  i.  234,  ed. 
1854),  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  came  into 
Judaea  with  the  Romans,  who,  as  is  well  known, 
prized  these  birds  both  as  articles  of  food  and  for 
cock-fighting.  The  Mishna  {Btba  Knmay  vii.  7) 
■ays  **  they  do  not  rear  cocks  at  Jerusalem  on  ac- 
count of  the  holy  things;"*  and  this  assertion 
has  by  some  been  quoted  as  an  objection  to  the 
evangelical  history.  On  tliis  subject  a  writer  in 
Harris  {Diet,  of  Nat  Hist,  of  Bib.  p.  72,  ed.  1833), 
very  properly  remarks,  "  If  there  was  any  restraint 
hi  the  use  or  domestication  of  this  bird  it  must 
have  been  an  arbitrary  practice  of  the  Jews,  but 
could  not  have  been  binding  on  foreigners,  of  wliora 
many  resided  at  Jerusalem  as  officers  or  traders." 
Thomson  {L'tnd  and  BiH)k^  p.  672)  says  the  fowls 
are  now  common  in  Jerusalem,  '*  that  they  swarm 
round  every  door,  share  in  the  food  of  their  pos- 
sessors, are  at  home  among  the  children  in  every 
room,  roost  over  head  at  night,  and  with  their 
cackle  ard  rrowing  are  the  town  clock  and  the 
mvimu^;  bell  to  call  up  sleepers  at  early  dawn." 
As  to  the  cock-crowing  see  Time.  W.  H. 

COCKATRICE.  A  not  wry  happy  render- 
bg  by  the  A.  V.  of  the  Hebrew  words  tziph\'tni 


o  •  So  the  Vulg.  In  Ik.  xxII.  17,  but  not  the  LXX. 
Ife  have  aAerrpuiui'.  ga'liis.  In  8  Mace.  v.  28.        U. 
6  •  L^htfoot  has  shown  that  the  Talmud  Is  not  coi 
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'(^:ht:)  and  izeplia^  i^^VlX  See  Prov.  xxttL 
32,  margin;  Is.  xi.  8,  lix.  5;  Jer.  viii.  17.  Tht 
cockatrice  is  a  &bulou8  animal  concerning  which 
absurd  stories  are  tokl.     [Addek.]  W.  H. 

COCKLE  ("T^^*  S2,  hoth&h:  fidros:  spina) 
occurs  only  in  Job  xxxi.  40:  "  I>et  thistles  grow 
instead  of  wheat,  and  cockle  instead  of  barley.*' 

The  plural  form  of  a  Heb.  noun,  namely,  L'*^*  KS 
(b^ushim\  is  found  m  Is.  t.  2,  4,  A.  V.  "  wild 
grapes."  It  is  uncertam  whether  these  two  words 
denote  **  noxious  weeds  "  generally,  or  some  partic- 
ular plant  Celsius  has  argued  in  fnvor  of  tlie  aco- 
nite, the  Aconitwn  NnpelluSy  which  however  is 
quite  a  mountain  —  ne>'er  a  field  -^  plant.  He 
traces  the  Hebrew  name  to  a  Persian  word  {BUh) 
of  somewhat  similar  form.  The  bfusiivn  of  Isamh 
(/.  c),  which  the  LXX.  render  "  thorns  "  {JStKoafQai)^ 
the  Vulg.  labrvsoB,  are  by  some  thought  to  be  the 
fruit  of  the  Vitis  lubituca  of  Unna^us,  a  N.  Amer- 
ican pLuit !  Hasselquist  thought  he  had  discovered 
the  beuskim  in  the  berries  of  the  hoary  nightshade, 
which  the  Arabs  call  anib-ed-dib,  i.  e.  "wolfs 
grape."  He  says  {Trar.  p.  290),  "the  prophet 
could  not  have  found  a  plant  more  opix>site  to  the 
line  than  this,  for  it  grows  much  in  the  vineyards, 
and  is  very  pernicious  to  them."  Some,  as  Park- 
hurst  (Lex.  Iltb.  s.  v.),  believe  some  "  stinking 
weed  "  is  intended  by  boslidh^  in  Job  /.  c,  from  the 

root  t*  S3,  "  to  smell  as  carrion."  If  tlie  word 
denotes  a  plant  in  so  limited  a  sense,  we  wotdd  sug- 
gest the  hound's  tongue  ( Cynoglowum ),  which  has 
literally  a  carrion  smell.  But  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  bosJtcUi  and  beusiilm  denote  any  bad 
weeds  or  fruit:  the  bevs/tim  of  the  prophet's  nne- 
yard  may  thus  be  understood  to  represent  "  sour  or 
bad  grapes;  "  with  which  view  accord  the  cairptdi 
of  Aquila  and  the  fiircA^  of  S>inmachu8  (Fee  also 
Hiller,  HierophyL  i.  293),  and  the  bo$J,ah  of  Job 
(/.  c.)  may  denote  bad  or  smutted  barley.  The 
bunt  or  stinking  rust  ( Uredo  fctlidn)  which  some- 
times attacks  the  ears  of  wheat  and  barley  is  char- 
acterized by  its  disgusting  odor,  which  property 
woidd  suit  the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  name;  <x 
the  word  may  probably  denote  some  cf  the  useless 
grasses  which  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
barley,  such  as  Hordeum  murinum^  &c.     W.  II. 

CCBLESYRIA  (Koi\ri  ^voia:  Cadesyria), 
"the  hoWno  Syria,"  was  (strictly  speaking)  the 
name  given  by  the  Greeks,  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, to  the  remarkable  \-alley  or  hollow  (KotXia) 
which  intenenes  between  Libanus  and  Anti-Lib»- 
nus,  stretching  from  lat.  33©  20^  to  34°  40',  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  a  hundred  miles.  As  applied  to 
this  region  the  word  is  strikingly  descripti\e.  l)io- 
nysius  the  geognipher  well  obsene*  ui»on  tliis,  in 
the  lines  — 

*Hy  KoiXiiv  Mirnv<rtv  hrutyvfioVj  ovytK  op*  ainrfv 
Mttrtrnv  koX  YdaJiaAiii'  op^tav  6vo  irpoivn  rvovcriK. 

A  modem  traveller  8a}-8,  more  particularly  — 
"  We  finally  looked  down  on  the  >-a.st  green  and 
red  ralley  —  green  from  its  yet  miri|)e  com.  red 
from  its  nneyards  not  yet  verdjuit  —  which  divides 
the  range  of  I>ebanon  and  Anti-I.ebanon ;  the  for- 
mer reaching  its  highest  point  in  the  snowy  crest 


slatcDt  with  Itaeir  on  thii>  point  ( Hmr.  Hrbr.  on  Matt 
xxvi.  34).  See  al'K)  l^edUeb's  Arcnaot.  dtr  LtiUrn^ 
gtsehichtf,  p.  83  IL 
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to  the  north,  behind  which  lie  thu  Ccdan;  the  lat- 
ter, in  the  still  more  snowy  crest  of  Hermoii  —  the 
culmination  of  the  range  being  thus  in  the  one  at 
the  northern,  in  the  other  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  valley  which  they  bound.  The  view  of  this 
great  \-alley  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  being  ex  icily 
to  Ui€  eye  what  it  is  on  map*  —  the  '  hoUow '  be- 
tween the  two  mountain  ranges  of  Syria.  A  screen 
through  which  the  I>eontes  (LUnny)  breaks  out, 
closes  the  south  end  of  the  plain.  There  is  a 
rimilar  screen  at  the  north  end,  but  too  remote  to 
be  visible"  (Stanley's  Hin.  <^  Pnl.  p.  407).  ITie 
plain  gradually  rises  towards  its  centre,  near  which, 
bnt  a  little  on  the  southern  declivity,  stand  the 
ruins  of  Ba  dbek  or  lieliopolis.  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Baalbek  rise  the  two  streams  of 
the  Orontes  (Nihr-ti-Aiy)  and  the  Litany,  which 
flowing  in  opposite  directions,  to  the  N.  W.  {uid 
the  S.  E.,  give  freshness  and  fertility  to  the  tract 
inclosed  between  the  mountain  ranges. 

The  term  Code-Syria  was  ako  used  in  a  nmch 
wider  sense.  In  the  first  place  it  was  extended  so 
as  to  include  the  inhabited  tract  to  the  east  of  the 
Anti-Libanus  range,  between  it  aid  the  desert,  hi 
which  stood  the  great  city  of  Damascus;  and  then 
it  was  further  carried  on  upon  that  side  of  Jordan, 
through  Trachonitis  and  Peraea,  to  Idumaea  and 
the  borders  of  Egypt  (Strab.  xviv§  21;  Polyb.  v. 
80,  §  3;  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  11,  §  5).  Ptolemy  (v.  15) 
and  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  13,  §  2)  even  place  Scy- 
thopolis  in  Ccele-Syria,  though  it  was  upon  the 
west  side  of  Jordan;  but  they  seem  to  limit  its 
extent  southwards  to  about  kt  31^  3(r,  or  the 
country  of  the  Ammonites  (Ptol.  v.  15;  Joseph,  i. 
11).  Ptolemy  distinctly  includes  in  it  the  Damas- 
cus country. 

None  of  the  divisions  of  Syria  (Aram)  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  appear  to  correspond  with  the 
Ccele-Sjria  of  the  Greeks ;  for  there  are 
groonds  for  supposmg,  with  Calmet  {Diet,  of  tlic 
Bible,  art.  CcBltsyria)^  that  "Syria  of  Zobah  " 
is  Ccele-Syria.  Ccele-Syria  seems  to  have  been 
included  under  the  name  of  "  Syria  of  Damascus  '* 

(ntt7^T*0"1S),  and  to  ha\'e  formed  a  portion  of 
that  kingdom.  [Aram.]  The  only  distinct  ref- 
erence to  the  region,  as  a  separate  tract  of  country, 
which  the  Jewish  Scriptures  contain,  is  probably 
that  in  Amos  (i.  5),  where  <^  the  mhabitants  of  the 

i)lain  of  Aven"  (Il';p'nj7'^,  BiiMtJi-Aven)  axe 
threatened,  in  coi^unction  with  those  of  Damascus. 
Bikaih  is  exactly  such  a  plain  as  Ccele-Syria  (Stan- 
ley's Palestine,  Append,  p.  484)4  and  the  expression 
BitUk-Avtn,  "  the  pbin  of  Idols,"  would  be  well 
applied  to  the  tract  immediately  around  the  great 
sanctuary  of  Baalbek.  [Avkn.]  In  the  Apocry- 
phal Books  there  is  frequent  mention  of  CoeleSyria 
in  a  somewhat  vague  sense,  nearly  as  an  equivalent 
for  Syria  (1  Esdr.  U.  17,  24, 27,  iv.  48,  vi.  2a,  vii. 
1,  viii  67 ;  1  Mace.  x.  03 ;  2  Mace.  iii.  5,  8,  iv.  4, 
viii.  8,  x.  11).  In  all  these  cases  the  word  is  given 
in  A.  v.  as  CKLoariuA.  G.  R. 

COFFER  (^\1^,  probably  from  ^n,  to  he 
moved:  0cfia  •  capsella),  a  movable  box  hanging 
fipom  the  side  of*  a  cart  (1  Sam.  vi.  8,  II,  15). 
This  word  is  found  nowhere  else,  and  in  each  of 
the  above  examples  has  the  definite  article,  as  if  of 
some  special  significance.  U.  W.  P. 

COFFIN.     IBuKiAL] 

»  A  few  points  require  notice  under  this  head, 
which  are  not  found  under  Burial.     One  is  that 
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m  Gen.  1  26,  the  body  of  Joscj^h,  after  being  em- 
balmed, IS  said  to  have  been  put  into  a  "  coffin " 

(A.  V.)  or  wooden  chest  (p  '^^^.    Ol^jectors  have 

urged  from  th'is  expression  that  the  writer  of  Gen- 
esis was  ignorant  of  Egyptian  customs,  and  hence 
could  not  have  been  Moses,  if  Moses  was  born  and 
brought  up  in  Egypt.  But  this  objection  mis- 
states the  usage  in  such  cases.  Basaltic  sarcopha^ 
were  very  uncommon,  and,  as  the  general  rule,  the 
mummy  was  placed  in  a  wooden  coffin.  Herodotus 
says  expressly  (ii.  80)  that  the  body,  after  being 
duly  prepared,  was  "given  back  to  the  relatives, 
who  inclosed  it  in  a  wooden  case  which  they  made 
for  the  puri)ose,  shaped  into  the  fij^jure  of  a  man." 
See  Kawlinson's  //ero.htus,  ii.  143,  and  Hengsten- 
berg's  Dit  Biichtv  Mote's  uml  AlijypUn,  p.  71 
(kobains's  tnuis.  p.  70).  '*  If  a  massive  tomb  or 
lofty  pyramid  had  been  erected  to  his  memory,  and 
if  his  mortal  remains  hud  been  deposited  there  like 
those  of  the  princes  of  Egypt,  it  would  hjive  been 
supposed  that  his  body  would  remaui  in  l^gypt  tUl 
the  day  of  doom.  But  he  would  not  permit  this 
to  be  done;  he  ^  took  an  oath  of  the  children  of 
Israel  that  they  should  carry  up  his  bones '  from 
Egypt  to  Canaan ;  and  he  was  content  with  a  simple 
coffin  of  wood."     (Wordsworth,  Gtneslsy  p.  197.) 

"  Coffin,"  the  marg.  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  for 
<rop6s  m  Luke  vii.  14,  is  probably  more  correct  than 
"  bier  "  in  the  text.  The  proper  Greek  for  "  bier  " 
is  <l>4p€Tpoy,  K\lyri,  \4xos  (in  modem  Greek  ^v\<r 
Kpi^TOv)'  With  this  stricter  meanmg  we  must 
infer  that  the  coffin  was  an  open  one,  since  other- 
wise the  young  man  whom  the  Saviour  restored  to 
Ufe  could  not  have  "  sat  up  "  at  once,  as  he  did  in 
obedience  to,  our  Lord's  command.  But  if  aop6s 
refers  to  the  bier  or  Utter  on  which  the  body  was 
carried,  it  must  be  from  an  acconunodated  sense  of 
the  word,  corresponding  perhaps  to  the  Hebrew 

rrtsa,  as  in  2  Sam.  iii.  31.     (Comp.  Lightfoot, 

Ilor.  Ilebr.  on  Luke  vii.  12,  14.)  This  latter  ex- 
planation is  not  necessary  Nearly  all  admit  that 
the  coffin  was  not  only  sometimes  used  among  the 
Hebrews,  but  was  occasionally  at  least,  if  not  as  a 
general  rule,  so  made  as  to  be  open  at  the  top. 
See  Winer,  Realuj.  ii.  10;  Herzog,  Btfil-KncykL  i 
773;  Paulus,  Comm.  Mb.  das  N.  Test.  i.  824. 

The  present  customs  of  Palestine  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  either  view.  We  are  permitted  to  lay 
before  the  reader  the  following  statement  of  Dr. 
Van  Dyck.  "  At  present  coffins  are  used  only  \n 
the  cities,  and  even  there  they  have  been  in  use  for 
only  a  comparatively  short  period.  The  general 
way  of  burial  is  to  array  the  corpse  in  its  best 
dress,  as  if  it  were  living,  and  lay  it  on  a  bier  with 
no  covering  at  all,  or  with  a  cloak  thrown  over  tlio 
body,  leaving  the  face  exposed.  The  shroud,  n 
long  piece  of  white  cotton  stuff',  is  wrappwl  around 
the  body  at  the  fft-ave.  The  grave  has  at  the  bot- 
tom, on  all  four  sides,  a  ledge  of  stones  built  up 
against  its  sides  high  enough  to  allow  the  liody  to 
be  deposited  in  the  niche  thus  made,  and  be  cov- 
ered with  boards,  the  ends  of  which  rest  on  thi» 
ledge  and  prevent  the  earth  from  actually  touching 
the  body.  I  have  attended  scores  of  funerals  on 
Lebanon,  and  I  never  saw  a  corpse  carried  that 
could  not  have  sat  up  at  once  had  it  been  restored 
to  life.  In  Beirat  coffins  have  more  recently 
come  into  use,  which  may  be  left  uncovered  until 
the  grave  is  reached,  or,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
Christians,  they  are  closed  at  the  house  or  church 
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Mohammedans  in  BeirClt  carry  the  dead  u>  the 
grave  on  a  bier,  as  above  mentioned,  ai.^  ^eu 
iometimes  put  the  body  into  a  rude  cofl^  at  the 
grave."  II. 

COXA  {XvXd;  Aler.  KaXo:  [Sin.  Vulg. 
omit]),  a  place  named  with  Chobai  (Jud.  zv.  4, 
only),  the  position  or  real  name  of  which  has  not 
been  ascertained.  Simonis  {Onom,  K.  T.  170) 
suggests  Abel-mecAo^. 

COLHO'ZEH  (ntn-b3  [fia-*eeing]:  fm 
Neh.  iii.  15,]  XoK€(4j  [Vat  omits;  m  xi.  6,  Xa- 
Xa^ci,  Vat.  FA.  XoAea :]  Cholhozn)^  a  man  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
iU.  15,  xi.  5). 

COXIUS  (Kc^roj:  [Vat  Kwvoj;  Aid.]  Alex. 
Kc&Aiof :  Colni$\  1  Esdr.  ix.  23.     [Kelaiah.] 

COLLAR.  For  the  proper  sense  of  this  term, 
as  it  occurs  in  Judg.  viii.  26,  see  Earrings,    llie 

expression  ^t'i   {at  the  collar)  in  Job.  xxx.  18,  is 

better  read  as  "^^^  (comp.  Job  xxxiii.  6),  in  which 
case  the  sense  would  be  **it  bindeth  me  as  my 
coat,*'  referring  to  the  dose  Jit  of  the  ctthontth. 

The  ^5?,  literuUy  the  "  mouth,"  as  a  part  of  a  gar- 
ment, refers  to  the  orifice  for  the  h^  and  neck, 
but  we  question  whether  it  would  be  applied  to  any 
other  robe  than  the  sacerdotal  ephod  (Fa.  xxxix. 
23;  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2).  The  authority  of  the  LXX. 
Oinrmp  rl  xtpi<rr6fuoy\  of  the  VuU?.  {quan  cajn- 
tw)y  and  of  Gesenius  {Thea.  p.  1088),  must  how- 
ever be  cited  in  &vor  of  the  ordinary  rendering. 

W.  L.  B. 

COLLEGE,  THE  (HJlTian:  ^  fjuur^pd: 
Secunda).  In  2  K.  xxii.  14  it  is  said  m  the  A.  V. 
that  Huldah  the  prophetess  "  dwelt  in  Jerusalem 
in  the  coliet/e^"  or,  as  the  margin  has  it,  "  in  the 
second  part."  The  same  part  of  the  city  is  un- 
doubtedly alluded  to  in  Zeph.  i.  10  (A.  V.  "the 
second  ").  Our  translators  derived  their  rendering 
*^the  college"  from  the  Targum  of  Jonathan, 
which  has  "house of  histruction,"  a  school-house 
supposed  to  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Temple.  This  translation  must  have  been  based 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  muhneh^  "  repe- 
tition," which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Peshito- 
Syriac,  and  the  word  was  thus  taken  to  denote  a 
place  for  the  repetition  of  the  law,  or  perhaps  a 
place  where  copies  of  the  law  were  made  (comp. 
Deut  xvii.  18;  Josh.  viii.  32).  Hashi,  after  quot- 
ing the  rendering  of  the  Targum,  says,  "  there  is 
a  gate  in  the  [Temple]  court,  the  name  of  which 
is  the  gate  of  Huldah  in  the  treatise  Middoth  [i. 

8],  and  some  translate  ilJt^'fEia  without  the  wall, 
between  the  two  walls,  which  was  a  second  part 
{mUlineh)  to  the  city."  The  latter  is  substantially 
the  opinion  of  the  author  of  Quasi,  in  Libr.  Reg. 
attributed  to  Jerome.  KeiPs  explanation  ( Comm, 
in  loc.)  is  probably  the  true  one,  that  the  Mishneh 
was  the  "  lower  city,"  called  by  Josephus  rj  &\Xr} 
ir6\is  {Ani-  XV.  11,  §  6),  and  built  on  the  hill 
Akra.  Ewald  (on  Zeph.  i.  10)  renders  it  Neu- 
sUuft^  that  is,  Deeztha,  or  New  Town. 

Others  have  expkuned  the  word  as  denoting  the 
quarter  of  the  city  allotted  to  the  Levites,  who 
were  a  second  or  inferior  order  as  compared  with 
the  priests,  or  to  the  priests  who  were  second  in 
rank  as  compared  with  the  high-priest.  Junius 
uid  Tremellius  render  "  in  parte  secunda  ab  co," 
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chat  is,  from  the  king,  the  position  of  Ilnldah't 
house,  next  the  king's  palace,  aooountmg  for  the 
fact  that  she  was  first  appealed  to.  Of  conjectures 
like  these  there  is  no  end.  W.  A  W. 

*  In  Neh.  xi.  9,  the  A.  V.  has  the  erroneous 
construction,   "was  second  over  the  city."      The 

Hebrew,  HOt^'D  "^"^^n,  means  (he  city  second  In 
order  =  the  second  city,  ».  e.  the  second  part  of  it 
(Kiidiger,  Ges.  T/ies.  iii.  1451,  pars  urbis  secunda- 
ria), which  Josephus  (Ant  xv.  11,  §  5)  calls  the 
other  cily^  r^y  HWriy  rr6KiWy  namely,  the  kwer 
city,  or  Akra  (Robinson,  Bibl  Res.  i.  412V  The 
Syriac  version  follows  the  true  construction,  and 
translates,  "was  governor  over  the  second  city," 

In  the  same  sense  the  word  Hj^lTp  alone  is 
used  in  2  K.  nii.  14,  and  2  Chr.'  xxxiv.  22  (A. 
V.  in  both  passages,  "college"),  and  in  Zeph. 
i.  10  (A.  V.  "second").  The  Latin  Vulgate,  in 
2  K.  and  2  Chr.,  translates,  "quK  habitabat  in 
Jerusalem  in  iSecunda; "  and  in  Zeph.,  "et  ululatos 
e  Secunda,"  as  in  the  A.  V. 

The  absurd  idea  of  a  "  college  "  was  received  by 
the  first  Christian  Hebraists,  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  from  their  Jewish  teachers.  The 
Targum  of  Jonathan,  2  K.  xxii.  14,  acting  the 
interpreter  here  as  elsewhere  (Herzog's  Re^En- 

cykL  XV.  678)  has  KJ^^^  H^Ti,  house  of  in- 
struction^ school,  and  is  followed  in  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion of  the  parallel  passage  in  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22. 
Accordingly,  Sebastian  Miinster  (Hebrew  Bible, 
with  Latin  translation  and  notes,  Basle,  1546) 
tnmslates,  in  2  K.  "in  domo  doctrinse;"  with 
the  aimotation:  "Exponunt  hie  communiter  He- 

brsei   n^iDJl    pro  tt^^lD  .-T^D ;  vd,  ut  Chal. 

interpres  vertit,  W3tv1M  iT^D,  id  est,  domus 
doctrinse  seu  studii  legis  divinse."  He  adds,  from 
the  Rabbinic  writers  :  "  Eratque  certus  quidam 
k>ctu}  juxta  templum,  in  quo  docti  quique  convenie- 
bont,  et  conferebant  de  lege  et  vaticiniis  propheta- 
rum."  Having  no  Tat^gum  on  the  parallel  passage 
in  2  Chr.,  he  there  retained  the  rendering  of  ^e 
Latin  Vulgate. 

lliis  Rfd)binic  notion  thus  became  current  among 
CHiristian  scholars,  and  was  at  length  incorporated 
in  our  authorized  English  version. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  this  rendering  of  the 
A.  V.  in  the  earlier  stages  of  our  vemacuUr  Bible. 
Coverdale's  Bible  (first  published  in  1535)  has  in 
2  K.  xxii.  14,  "she  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  in  the 
second  porte  "  (probably  a  misprint  for  "  parte," 
which  appears  in  his  version  of  the  parallel  passage 
in  2  Chr.).  Matthew's  Bible,  so  called  (1537). 
generally  understood  to  be  essentially  Tyr.dale*8 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  has  in  both  passa^i^es, 
"  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  m  the  second  ward."  Cran- 
mer's  Bible  (1540)  has  in  2  K.,  "m  the  house 
of  the  doctrine,"  but  in  2  Chr.  "within  the  second 
wall; "  followed  in  both  passages  by  the  Bishops* 
Bible  (1568).  Tlie  Geneva  version  (1560)  has  in 
2  K.,  "  in  the  college,"  2  Chr.  "  within  the  college  " 
(with  the  mai^nd  note  on  the  former  passa^^e, 
"  or,  the  house  of  doctrine,  which  was  near  to  the 
temple,"  ^.,  as  in  the  Rabbinic  commentaries  re- 
r?rred  to  above),  and  in  both  passages  was  foUowed 
by  King  James's  revisers.  T.  J.  C. 

♦  COLLOPS  stands  in  Job  xv.  27  for  n\^^^ 
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wfakh  means  simply  *<f)iit**  or  "fatness.**  It  is 
iftid  to  be  a  Yorkshire  word,  still  used,  signifying 
lumps  or  slices  of  meat  (ICastwood  and  Wright's 
Bible  Word-Book,  p.  114).  As  »» fiitncss  "  occurs 
just  before,  the  translators  may  have  wished  to 
vary  the  expression,  or  may  hax'e  been  guided  by 
caprice.  Dr.  Conant  ( Tninsl.Uum  of  the  Book  of 
Joby  p.  54)  renders  ^^fiitness  *'  in  one  luie  of  ^ 
parallelism,  and  **  fat  '*  in  the  other.    •  H. 

COLONY,  a  designation  of  Philippi,  the  cel- 
ebrated city  of  Macedonia,  in  Acts  xvi.  12.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustus  assigned  to  his 
veterans  those  parts  of  Italy  which  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  Antony,  and  transported  many  of  the 
expelled  inhabitants  to  Philippi,  Dyrrachium,  and 
other  cities  (Dion  Cass.  U.  4).  In  this  way  Phi- 
lippi was  made  a  Koman  colony  with  the  **  Jus  Ital- 
icum  *'  (conip.  Dig.  50,  tit.  15,  s.  8),  and  accord- 
ingly we  fhid  it  described  as  a  **  colonia  *'  both  in 
inscriptions  and  upon  the  coins  of  Augustus. 
(Orelli,  Imcr.  512,  3658,  3746,  4084;  Kasclie,  vol. 
iii.  pt.  2,  p.  112a.)  On  the  ''Jus  lUlicum,*'  see 
Diet,  of  AwLy  arts.  Colonii  and  Lntinitas. 

*  Traces  of  this  colonial  rank  of  Philippi  appear 
at  the  present  time  among  the  ruins  on  the  ground. 
The  traveller  even  at  Neapolis  {KaviiUa)^  the  sea- 
port of  the  ancient  city,  sees  around  him  Latin 
inscriptions  on  sarcophagi,  tablets,  and  fidlen  col- 
omns.  Two  of  the  epiU^hs  there  contain  the  name 
of  Claudius,  the  emperor  who  was  on  the  throne 
when  Paul  passed  through  Neapolis  to  the  colony 
where  he  gathered  his  first  church  in  Europe. 
At  therdistance  of  half  an  hour  before  coming  to 
the  ancient  site,  stands  a  massive  block  of  marble 
which  no  doubt  once  supported  a  statue  or  some 
monumental  column,  on  which  the  names  of  "  Caius 
Vibius  et  Cornelius  Quartus  '*  are  distinctly  legible, 
with  other  Roman  letters  not  easily  deciphored. 
Near  them  are  also  Turkish  cemeteries  wiUi  fhig- 
menta  of  marble  at  the  head  of  the  graves,  obtained 
evidently  fh>m  Philippi,  on  which  Latin  letten  and 
occasionally  entire  words  are  found.  On  some  of 
the  stones  among  the  ruins  at  Philippi  are  Greek 
inscriptions;  but  those  in  I^n  are  far  more  nu- 
merous. Many  of  the  seats  of  the  theatre,  or 
amphitheatre,  which  rise  in  tiers,  one  above  another, 
on  the  sides  of  the  hill,  are  marked  with  what 
seem  to  be  the  names  of  the  owners,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  in  Latin.  The  remarkable  tomb,  mono- 
lithic, except  the  lid  or  roof^  12  feet  long,  8^  high, 
and  6  wide,  situated  near  one  of  the  roads  which 
intersect  the  plain,  was  a  Roman  sepulchre,  as  the 
mutilated  epitaph  on  it  shows  beyond  a  doubt 
We  evidently  have  before  us  there  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  city  on  Gredc  soil. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unstudied  than  the  way  in 
which  this  Roman  relationship  of  Philippi  siviws 
itself  in  the  text  of  Luke.  After  speaking  of  the 
seizing  of  Paul  and  Silas  by  a  mob,  and  their  being 
dragged  before  the  rulers  (ipYoyris)  of  the  city 
(Acts  xvi.  19),  Luke  suddenly  drops  that  term,  and 
in  the  next  verse,  speaks  of  officers,  whom  he 
denominates  "commanders**  (trrparfryoO*  The 
fiftci  now  was  that  in  a  Roman  cok>ny  the  chief 
magistrates,  instead  of  being  called  duumviri  or 
qwiUtorviri  (the  number  was  not  always  the  same), 
frequently  took  the  name  of  pnetores  as  one  of 
^(reater  honor,  and  that  in  Greek  wos  orfwrnyoL 
This  is  the  only  occasion  in  the  book  of  Acts  on 
which  Luke  has  made  use  of  this  peculiar  designa- 
tion: and  it  is  the  only  oocasiou,  as  fitf  as  appears,  on 
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which  he  could  have  introduced  it  with  propriety. 
It  occurs  five  times  in  this  brief  recital,  and  showi 
that  the  government  of  this  particubu*  city  (irtJAif . 
KoXwpia)  was  modelled  after  the  Roman  form.* 
It  is  also  at  Philippi  only  that  the  "  rod-bearera  ** 
or  **  lictnrs  *'  {pafiiovxoi\  holding  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  of  all  the  Roman  insignia,  make  their 
appearance.  (See  Pauly*s  Rtal^Kncyki,  ii.  507,  1st 
ed.;  Wetstein,  Nov,  Te$t.  ii.  556;  Kuinoel,  Acta 
ApotL  p.  543;  Lechler's  AposteJytick.  p.  231,  and 
Schaff *s  Am.  ed.  p.  306 ;  Conybeare  &  Howson's 
Lift  and  Letten  of  Paul,  i.  345,  Amer.  ed. ;  and 
BibL  Sacra,  Oct  1860,  pp.  886-898.)  H. 

COLORS.  The  terms  relative  to  color,  oc* 
curring  in  the  Bible,  may  be  arranged  in  two 
classes,  the  first  including  Uiose  applied  to  the  de- 
scripLon  of  natural  objects,  the  second  those  arti- 
ficial mixtures  which  were  employed  in  dyeing  or 
painting.  In  an  advanced  state  of  art,  such  a  dis- 
tinction can  hardly  be  said  to  exist;  all  the  hues 
of  nature  have  been  successfldly  imitated  by  the 
artist;  but  among  the  Jews,  who  fell  even  below 
their  contemporaries  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  to  whom  painting  was  unknown  untU  a 
hie  period,  the  knowledge  of  artificial  colors  was 
very  restricted.  D)-eing  was  the  object  to  which 
the  colors  known  to  them  were  applied.  So  exclu- 
sively indeed  were  the  ideas  of  the  Jews  limited  to 
this  application  of  cok>r,  that  the  name  of  the  dye 
was  transferred  without  any  addition  to  the  ma- 
terial to  which  it  was  applied.  The  Jews  were  not 
however  by  any  means  insensible  to  the  influence 
of  cok>r:  Uiey  attached  definite  ideas  to  the  various 
tints,  according  to  the  use  made  of  them  in  robes 
and  vestments:  and  the  sul^ect  exercises  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  interpretation  of  certain 
portions  of  Scripture. 

1.  The  natural  coknrs  noticed  hi  the  Bible  are 
white,  black,  red,  yeUow,  and  green.  It  will  be 
observed  that  only  three  of  the  prismatic  colon 
are  represented  in  this  list;  blue,  indigo,  violet, 
and  orange  are  omitted.  Of  the  three,  jfcUouf  is 
very  seldom  noticed;  it  was  apparently  regarded  as 
a  shade  of  green,  for  the  same  term  greenish 

(PT31j)  i»  applied  to  gold  (Ps.  IxviiL  13),  and  to 
the  Wprous  spot  (Lev.  xiiL  49),  and  very  probably 
the  golden  (Dn^*)  or  yeUow  hue  of  the  leprous  hair 
(Lev.  xiiL  30-32)  differed  little  fiK>m  the  greenish 
spot  on  the  garments  (Lev.  xiii.  49).  Green  is 
fluently  noticed,  but  an  examination  of  the  pas- 
sages in  which  it  occurs,  will  show  that  the  refer- 
ence is  seldom  to  color.     The  Hebrew  terms  ars 

raandn  O^?;!)  and  yArdk  (P^;^;  the  fint  oT 
these  applies  to  what  is  n^^orow  and  Jhuriskingi 
hence  it  is  metaphorically  employed  as  an  ima/g^ 
of  prosperity  (Job  xv.  32;  Ps.  xxxvii.  35,  liL  8, 
xcii.  14;  Jer.  xi.  16,  xvii.  8;  Dan.  iv.  4;  Hos.  xiv. 
8);  it  is  invariably  employed  where>'er  the  expres- 
sion "  green  tree  **  is  used  in  connection  with  idol- 
atrous sacrifices,  as  though  with  the  view  of  con- 
veying the  idea  of  the  outtprefuUng  branches  which 
served  as  a  can'>py  to  the  worshippers  (Deut  xiL 
2;  2  K.  xvi.  4);  elsewhere  it  is  used  of  that  which 
igfresf^  as  oil  (Ps.  xcii.  10),  and  newly  plucked 
boughs  ((}ant  i.  16).     The  other  term,  jfirdk,  has 


o  *  Waloh,  in  his  DisserUUionesin  Acta  Apostolontm 
(Irpanryol  Philippentiumy  lU.  281-802),  tn»tB  tal\j  *A 
this  monkipal  pecaUarity  of  PhlUppl.  H 
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the  radical  significfttton  of  putting  foriii  leaves, 
tprouting  (Gesen.  Thes.  p.  632):  it  is  used  indis- 
a'tminately  for  all  productions  <^  the  earth  fit  for 
food  (Gen.  i.  30,  ix.  3;  £x.  x.  15;  Num.  xxii.  4; 
Is.  XV.  6;  cf.  ^?^p6sj  Rev.  viii.  7,  ix.  4),  and  again 
for  all  kinds  of  garden  herbs  (Deut  xL  10;  IK. 
xxi.  2;  2  K.  xix.  26;  Prov.  xv.  17;  Is.  xxxvii.  27: 
contrast  the  restricted  application  of  our  gi-eens) ; 
when  applied  to  grass,  it  means  specifiodly  the 

younffy  fresh  grass  (Mtp"^,  Ps.  xxxvii.  2),  which 
springs  up  in  the  desert  (Job  xxxix.  8).  Elsewhere 
it  describes  the  sickly  yellowish  hue  of  mildewed 
com  (Deut.  xxuii.  22;  1  K.  \m.  37;  2  Chr.  vi. 
28;  Am.  iv.  9;  Hag.  ii.  17);  and  lastly,  it  is  used 
for  the  entire  absence  of  color  product  by  fear 
(Jer.  XXX.  6;  compare  xA»p<^s,  ^^  »•  370);  hence 
XAw/N^s  (Rev.  vi.  8)  describes  the  ghastly,  livid  hue 
of  de:ith.  In  other  passages  ^' green*'  is  errone- 
ously used  in  the  A.  V.  for  while  (Gen.  xxx.  37 ; 
Esth.  i.  6),  young  (Lev.  ii.  14,  xxiii.  14),  moist 
(Judg.  xvi.  7,  8),  s(iiy}y  (Job.  viii.  16),  and  unripe 
(Cant  ii.  13).  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  green  is 
never  used  in  the  Bible  to  convey  the  impression 
of  proper  color. 

The  only  fundamental  color  of  which  the  He- 
brews i4>pear  to  have  had  a  clear  conception  was 
red;  and  even  this  is  not  very  often  noticed.  They 
had  therefore  no  scientific  knowledge  of  colors,  and 
we  cannot  but  think  that  the  attempt  to  explain 
such  passages  as  Rev.  iv.  3  by  the  rules  of  philo- 
sophidd  truth,  must  fail  (see  Uengstenberg,  Comm. 
in  loc.).  Instead  of  assuming  that  the  emerald 
represents  green^  the  jasper  yeUow^  and  the  sardine 
r^,  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  these  im- 
ages may  be  simply  that  of  /wre,  brilUant^  trans- 
parent light  The  emerakl,  for  instance,  was 
chiefly  prized  by  the  ancients  for  its  glittering^ 
icintiUating  qualities  (oivX^cis,  Orpheus  de  hp.  p. 
608),  whence  perhaps  it  derived  its  name  (fffidpay- 
80s,  from  futpuaipeiv)-  The  jasper  is  character- 
ized by  St  John  himself  (liev.  xxi.  11)  as  being 
orystal-dear  {Kpv<rraWi(totf)i  and  not  as  having  a 
certain  hue.  fhe  sardine  may  be  compared  with 
the  amber  of  Ez.  i.  4,  27,  or  the  burnished  brass 
of  Dan.  X.  6,  or  again  the  fine  brass,  "  as  if  burn- 
ing in  a  ftimace,"  of  Rev.  i.  15,  each  conveying  the 
impression  of  the  cok)r  of  fire  in  a  state  of  pure  in- 
candescence. Similarly  the  beryl,  or  rather  the 
chrysolite  (the  Hebrew  Tharsis)^  may  be  selected 
by  Daniel  (x.  6)  on  account  of  its  transparency. 
An  exception  may  be  made  perhaps  in  regard  to 
the  sapphire,  in  as  far  as  its  hue  answers  to  the 
deep  blue  of  the  fimiamait  (Kx.  xxiv.  10 ;  cf.  Ez.  i. 
SS6,  X.  1),  but  even  in  this  case  the  pellucidity 

(nj^b,  omitted  in  A.  V.,  Ex.  xxiv.  10)  or  polish 
of  the  stone  (comp.  T.Am.  iv.  7)  forms  an  important, 
if  not  the  main,  element  in  the  comparison.  The 
highest  development  of  color  in  the  mind  of  the 
Hebrew  evidently  was  light,  and  hence  the  predom- 
inance given  to  tchite  as  its  representative  (comp. 
the  connection  between  \tvK6s  and  lux).  This 
fi)eling  appears  both  in  the  more  numerous  allusions 
to  it  thjm  to  any  other  color  —  in  the  \-ariety  of 
terms  by  which  they  discriminated  the  shades  fW>m 

A  pale,  dtdl  tint  (HilS,  MzcHtA,  Ler.  xiu.  21  if.) 
op  to  the  most  brilliant  splendor  ("^HTy  Ez.  viii. 
2;  Dan.  xil.  3)  —  and  in  the  comparisons  by  which 
they  sought  to  heighten  their  ideas  of  it,  an  in- 
■tauoe  of  which  occurn  in  the  three  accounts  of  the 
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Transfiguratian,  where  the  countenance  and  nlm 
are  described  as  like  **  the  nm  '*  and  *<  the  light," 
(Matt.  xvii.  2),  *<  shining,  exceeding  white  at 
snow**  (Mark  ix.  3),  ^^ glistening '*  (Luke ix.  29). 
Snow  is  used  eleven  times  in  a  similar  way:  the 
sun  five  times;  wool  four  times;  milk  once.  In 
some  instances  the  point  of  the  comparison  is  not 
so  obvious,  e.  g.  in  Job  xxxviii.  14,  *^tbey  stand 
as  a  garment  *'  in  reference  to  the  tc/iite  color  of  the 
Hebrew  dress,  and  in  Ps.  lx\'iii.  13,  where  the 
glancing  hues  of  the  dove's  plumage  au^^gested  an 
image  of  the  iMiUiant  eflTect  of  tJie  tdti/e  holyday 
costume.  Next  to  white,  black,  or  rather  dtirl: 
holds  the  most  prominent  place,  not  otdy  as  its  op. 
posite,  but  also  as  representing  the  complexion  of 
the  Orientals.  There  were  various  shades  of  it, 
including  the  brown  of  the  Nile  water  (whence  its 
name  Sihor)  —  the  reddish  tint  of  early  dawn,  to 
which  the  complexion  of  the  bride  is  likoied  (Cant 
vi.  10),  as  well  as  the  lurid  hue  produced  by  a 
flight  of  locusts  (Joel  ii.  2)  — and  the  darkneaa  oi 
blackness  itself  (Lam.  iv.  8).  As  before,  we  hs«« 
various  heightening  images,  such  as  the  ta^  of 
Kedar,  a  flock  of  goats,  the  nren  (Cant  i.  6,  iv.  I, 
V.  11)  and  sackcloth  (Rev.  vL  12).  Bed  was  alao 
a  color  of  which  the  Hebrews  had  a  vivid  oonoep- 
tion ;  this  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  pi«vft- 
lence  of  that  color  ui  the  outward  aspect  of  the 
countries  and  peoples  with  which  they  were  ftmil- 
iar,  as  attested  by  the  name  Edora,  and  by  the 
words  adamah  (earth),  and  adam  (man),  so  ienned 
either  as  being  formed  out  of  the  red  earth,  or  aa 
being  red  in  comparison  with  the  fiur  color  of  the 
Assyrians,  and  the  black  of  the  iEthiopian^  Red 
was  regarded  as  an  element  of  peraonal  beauty; 
comp.  1  Sam.  xvi.  12;  Cant  ii.  1,  where  the  lily  is 
the  red  one  for  which  Syria  was  fiuned  (Flin.  xxi. 
11);  Cant  iv.  8,  vi.  7,  where  the  complexion  it 
compared  to  the  red  fruit  of  the  pomegranate;  and 
Ijun.  iv.  7,  where  the  hue  of  the  skin  is  redder 
tlian  coral  (A.  V.  ** rubies**)  contrasting  with  the 
white  of  the  garments  before  noticed.  The  three 
colors,  white,  black,  and  red,  were  sometimes  in- 
termixed in  animals,  and  gave  rise  to  the  terms, 

ihr,  "dappled"   (A.  V.   "white"),  pn>hably 

white  and  red  (Judg.  t.  10);  Tp^,  "  ringstxsked," 
either  with  white  bands  on  the  legs,  or  white-^wted ; 
■rpj,  "speckled,**  and   Vh^j  "spotted,"  white 

and  bhick;  and  lasUy  1^2,  "piebaM"  (A.  V. 
"grisled  *'),  the  spots  being  laiger  Uian  in  the  two 
former  (Gen.  xxx.  32,  35,  xxxi.  10);  the  latter  term 
is  used  of  a  horse  (Zech.  vi.  3, 6)  with  a  symbolical 
meaning:  Hengstenberg  {ChiistoL  in  loc.)  consid- 
ers the  color  itself  to  be  unmeaning,  and  that  the 
prophet  has  added  the  term  strong  (A.  V.  "  bay  ") 
by  way  of  explanation;  Hitzig  {Cotnm.  in  loc.)  ex- 
plains it,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  of  the  complexion 
of  the  Egyptians.  It  remains  for  us  now  to  notice 
the  varioys  terms  applied  to  these  three  cokws. 

1.  White.  The  most  common  tenn  b  7?t  » 
which  is  applied  to  such  objects  as  milk  (Gen.  xEx. 
12),  manna  (Ex.  xri.  31),  snow  (Is.  i.  18),  horns 
(Zech.  1.  8),  raiment  (Eccl.  ix.  8);  and  a  cognate 
word  expresses  the  cok>r  of  the  moon  (Is.  xxiv.  33). 

nV,  datthng  white,  la  appliid  to  the  eompfexko 

(Cant  T.  10) ;  "^JH?  *  *«"°  0^  *  ^^^  ■(?*»  ***  '°'°^ 
(Dan.  vii.  9  only),  and  to  the  paleneas  of  shame  (It 
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ixix.  22,  'n3n)i!l^tp,  to  the  hiiir  aloue.  An 
other  class  of  terms  arises  from  iho  textures  of  a 
naturally  white  color,  as  ^W  and  ^^21.  These 
words  appear  to  have  been  mij^inally  of  foreign  ori- 
gin, but  were  connected  by  the  Hebrews  with  roots 
in  their  own  language  descriptive  of  a  white  color 
(Gesen.  Thestur.  pp.  190,  1384).  The  terms  were 
without  doubt  priioarily  applied  to  the  material ; 
but  the  idea  of  color  is  also  prominent,  particularly 
in  the  description  of  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle 
(Ex.  xivi.   1),   and   the  priests*   vestments   (Ex. 

xxviii.  C).  WW  is  also  applied  to  white  marble 
(Esth.  i.  6,-  Cant.  v.  15);  and  a  cognate  word, 
)WSWf  to  ths  lily  (Cant.  iL  16).  In  addition  to 
these  we  mee!  with  "VTf  (fi^tros,  Esth.  I.  6,  vlii. 

16),  and  D?"J3  {Kdfnnuros;  A.  V.  "green," 
Esth.  i.  6),  also  Vescriptive  of  white  textures. 

White  was  symbolical  of  innocence:  hence  the 
raiment  of  angels  (&Iark  xvi.  5 ;  John  xx.  12),  and 
of  glorified  saints  (Rev.  xix.  8,  U),  is  so  described. 
It  was  also  symbolical  of  joy  (Ecd.  ix.  8);  and, 
lastly,  of  victory  (Zech.  vi.  3;  Rev.  vi.  2).  In  the 
Revelation  the  term  \wk6s  is  applied  exclusively 
to  what  belongs  to  Jesus  Christ  (Wordsworth's 
Apoc.  p.  105). 

2.  Black.  The  shades  of  this  cobr  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  terms  *^n^,  applied  to  the  hau* 
(Lev.  xiii.  31;  Cant  v.  11);  the  complexion  (Cant. 
L  5),  particularly  when  affected  with  disease  (Job 

XXX.  30);  horses  (Zech.  vi.  2,  6):  DVT,  literally 
tcorched  (^cu6si  A.  V.  "brown,"  Gen.  xxx.  32), 
applied  to  sheep;  the  word  expresses  the  color  pro- 
duced by  influence  of  the  sun*s  rays:  "^IPj  literally 
to  be  dirty ^  applied  to  a  complexion  blackened  by 
sorrow  or  disease  (Job  xxx.  30);  mourner's  roba 
(Jer.  viii.  21,  xiv.  2;  compare  torcUda  ve9tts)\  a 
clouded  sky  (1  K.  xviii.  46);  night  (Mic.  iii.  6; 
Jer.  iv.  28;  Joel  ii.  10,  iii.  15);  a  turbid  brook 
(wlience  possibly  Kedron),  particularly  when  ren- 
dered so  by  mdted  snow  (Job  vi.  IG).  Black,  as 
being'  the  opposite  to  white,  is  symbolical  of  evU 
(Zech.  vi.  2,  6;Rev.  vi.  6). 

3.  Red.  D^  is  appUed  to  blood  (2  K.  iU. 
22) ;  a  garment  sprmkled  with  bkx)d  (Is.  Ixiii.  2) ; 
a  heifer  (Num.  xix.  2) ;  pottage  made  of  lentiles 
(Gen.  XXV.  30);  a  horse  (Zech.  i.  8,  vi.  2);  wine 
(Prov.  xxiii.  31);  the  complexion  (Gen.  xxv.  25; 

Cant  V.  10;  Lam.  iv.  7).  D^^H  is  a  slight 
degree  of  red,  reddish,  and  b  appliecf  to  a  leprous 
spot  (Lev.  xiu.  19,  xiv.  37).  pl^,  UteraDy/ja?. 
colored,  bay,  is  applied  to  a  horse  (A.  V.  "  speck- 
led; "  Zech.  i.  8),  and  to  a  species  of  vine  bearing 
A  purple  grape  (Is.  v.  2,  xvi.  8):  the  translation 
"  bay "  in  Zech.  vi.  3,  A.  V.  is  ineorrect.  The 
oorresponding  term  hi  Greek  is  wi/^^^y,  literally 
red  as  Jire,  lliis  color  was  svmboliod  of  blood- 
shed (Zech.  \i.  2;  Rev.  v\.  4,  xU.  3). 

II.  Artificial  Colors.  The  art  of  extract- 
ing dyes,  and  of  applying  them  to  various  textures, 
4ppoan  to  ha>'e  been  known  at  a  very  eariy  period. 
Wc  read  of  scarlet  thread  at  the  time  of  Zarah*s 
birth  (Gen.  xxxxlii.  28);  of  blue  and  purple  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  (Ex.  xxvi.  1).  There  is  Iiow- 
evcr  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Jews  themsel^-es 
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were  at  that  period  acquainted  with  the  art:  tfai 
profession  of  the  dyer  is  not  noticed  in  the  Bible, 
though  it  is  referred  to  in  the  Talmud.  They  were 
prolwd)ly  iudebted  both  to  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Phoenicians;  to  the  latter  for  the  dyes,  and  to  the 
former  for  the  mode  of  applying  them.  The  purple 
dyes  which  they  chiefly  used  were  extracted  by  the 
Phoenicians  {Ez.  xxvii.  16;  Plin.  ix.  60),  and  in 
certain  districts  of  Asia  Minor  (Hom.  IL  iv.  141), 
especially  Thyatira  (Acts  xvi.  14).  It  does  not 
appear  that  those  particular  colors  were  used  in 
l^ypt,  the  Egyptian  colors  being  produced  from 
various  metallic  and  earthy  substances  (Wilkinson, 
Anc,  Egypt,  iii.  301).  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  remarkable  similarity  in  tlie  mode  of  dyeing 
in  Eg}pt  and  Palestine,  in&smuch  as  the  color  was 
applied  to  the  raw  material,  previous  to  tlie  pro- 
cesses of  spinning  and  weaving  (Ex.  xxxv.  25, 
xxxix.  3;  Wilkinson,  iii.  125).  The  dyes  consisted 
of  purples,  light  and  dark  (the  latter  being  the 
«»blue"  of  ^e  A.  V.),  and  crimson  (scarfet,  A. 
v.):  vermilion  was  Introduced  at  a  late  period. 

1.  Purple  (l^J^H :  Chaldaic  form,  IJI^W, 

Dan.  V.  7,  16:  wop^vpa:  purpura).  This  color 
was  obtained  from  the  secretion  of  a  species  of  shell- 
fish (Plin.  ix.  60),  the  Murex  truncuUu  of  Linnaeus, 
which  was  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  (hence  called  wopipvpa  BoKourffioj  1  Mace, 
iv.  23),  particularly  on  the  coasts  of  Phoenicia 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  757),  Africa  (Strab.  x>-ii.  p.  835), 
I^aconia  (Hor.  Od.  ii.  18,  7),  and  Asia  Minor. 
[Elisiiail]  The  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  name 
is  uncertain:  it  has  been  connected  with  the  San- 
skrit rayamnn,  "  tinged  with  red; "  and  again  with 
arghatndn'iy  "costly"  (Hitzig,  CommenL  in  Dan, 
V.  7).  Gesenius,  however  {Tfiesaur.  p.  1263),  con- 
siders it  highly  improbable  that  a  color  so  peculiar 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  should  be  de> 
scribed  by  a  word  of  any  other  than  Semitic  origin, 

and  connects  it  with  the  root  QJ^j  to  heap  tq)  or 

overlay  with  color.  The  coloring  matter  was  con* 
tained  in  a  small  >'essel  in  the  throat  of  the  fish ; 
and  as  the  quantity  amounted  to  only  a  suigle  drop 
in  each  animal,  the  value  of  the  dye  was  propor- 
tionately high:  sometimes,  however,  the  whole  fish 
was  crushed  (Plin.  ix.  60).  It  is  difiicult  to  state 
with  precision  the  tint  described  under  the  Hebrew 
name.  The  Greek  equivalent  was,  we  Imow,  i^ 
plied  with  great  latitude,  not  only  to  all  colors  ex- 
tt  acted  fh)m  the  shell-fish,  but  even  to  other  brill- 
iant colors:  thus  in  John  xix.  2,  Ipdriov  vop^v 
povi—x^afihs  KOKxirn,  in  Matt  xxvii.  28  (cf. 
Plhi.  ix.  62).  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Utin 
purpureus.  The  Hebrew  term  seems  to  be  applied 
in  a  similarly  broad  sense  in  Cant.  vii.  5,  where  it 
&ther  =  black  (comp.  v.  11),  or,  still  better,  diining 
with  oiL  Crcnerally  spealdng,  however,  the  tint 
must  be  considered  as  having  beai  defined  by  the 
distinction  between  the  purple  proper,  and  the 
other  purple  dye  (A.  V.  "blue"),  which  was  pro- 
duced from  another  species  of  shell-fish.  The  lat- 
ter was  undoubtedly  a  dark  violet  tint,  while  the 
former  had  a  light  reddish  tinge.  Robes  of  a  pur- 
ple color  were  worn  by  kings  (Judg.  viii.  20),  and 
by  the  highest  officers,  civil  and  religious;  thus 
Mordecai  (Esth.  viU.  15),  Daniel  (.\.  V.  "scarict," 
Dan.  V.  7,  16,  29),  and  Andronicus,  the  deputy  of 
Antiochus  (2  Mace  iv.  38),  were  invested  with 
purple  in  token  of  the  oflSces  they  held  (cf.  Xen. 
Anab»  L  5,  §  8):  to  also  Jonathan,  as  high-prieil 
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(1  Maoc.  X.  20f  64,  xL  58).  They  were  also  worn 
by  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  (Jer.  x.  9 ;  Ks.  xxvii. 
7;  Luke  xvi.  19;  Rev.  xvii.  4,  xviii.  16).  A  simi- 
lar value  was  attached  to  purple  robes  both  by  the 
Greeks  (Horn.  Od,  xix.  225;  Herod,  ix.  22;  Strab. 
xiv.  648),  and  by  the  Koraans  (Virg.  Gtory.  ii. 
495;  Hor.  £p.  12,  21;  Suet.  Cos.  43;  Nti-o,  82). 
Of  the  use  of  this  and  the  other  dyes  in  the  text- 
ures of  the  tabernacle,  we  shall  presently  speak. 

2.  Blue  (Hljpip :  binivBosy  vaxlyBtyos,  6\o- 

7r6fMl>vpoSf  Num.  iv.  7:  hyacinthm^  hyadnUiimu). 
This  dye  was  procured  from  a  species  of  shell-fish 
found  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  and  called  by  the 
Hebrews  ChUzon  (Tai^.  Pstudo-Jon.^  in  Deut 
xxxiii.^  19),  and  by  '  modem  naturalists  Helix 
lanthina.  The  Hebrew  name  is  derived,  according 
to  Gesenius  {Thetaur,  p.  1502),  from  a  root  signi- 
fying to  wuheltf  but  according  to  Hitzig  {Om- 

tnerU,  in  Ez.  xxiii.  6),  fix»m  ^^5»  *"  ^  ®®"*®  ^^ 
duUedf  blunledj  as  opposed  to  the  brilliant  hue  of 
the  proper  purple.  The  tint  is  best  ex'plained  by 
the  statements  of  Josephus  {ArU.  iii.  7,  §  7)  and 
Phib  that  it  was  emblematic  of  the  sky,  in  which 
case  it  represents  not  the  light  blue  of  our  northern 
climate,  but  the  deep  dark  hue  of  the  eastern  sky 
{iifyos  8i  avfifioKoy  OdxiyBosi  fi4kas  yhp  oZros 
^tirtif  PhiL  0pp.  I  636).  The  term  adopted  by 
the  LXX.  is  applied  by  classical  writers  to  a  cok>r 
approachhig  to  black  (Hom.  Od.  vi.  231,  xxiii.  158; 
Theoc  Id  10,  28);  the  flower,  whence  the  name 
was  borrowed,  being,  as  is  well  known,  not  the 
modem  hyicinUi^  but  of  a  dusky  red  color  (Jer- 
rugineiUf  Virg.  Georff.  iv.  183;  ccelestis  lununu 
hyacinthus^  Colum.  ix.  4,  4).  The  A.  Y.  has 
rightly  described  the  tint  in  Esth.  i.  6  (margin)  as 
vwlet;  the  ordinary  term  blue  is  incorrect:  the 
Lutheran  translation  is  still  more  incorrect  in  giving 
it  ffelbe  Seide  (yellow  silk),  and  occasionally  simply 
Sadt  (Ez.  xxiii.  6).  lliis  color  was  used  in  the 
same  way  as  piuple.  Princes  and  nobles  (Ez.  xxiii. 
6;  Ecdus.  xl.  4),  and  the  idob  of  Babylon  (Jer.  x. 
9),  were  cbthed  in  robes  of  this  tint:  the  riband 
and  the  fringe  of  the  Hebrew  dress  was  ordered  to 
be  of  this  <»lor  (Num.  xv.  38):  it  was  used  in  the 
Upestries  of  the  Persians  (Esth.  i.  6).  Tl  e  effect 
of  the  cok>r  is  well  described  in  Ez.  xxiii.  12,  where 

such  robes  are  termed  V  wpD  ^?^ij7>  »^«  (f 
perfectiony  i.  e.  goi^geous  robes.  We  may  remark, 
in  conclusion,  that  the  LXX.  treats  the  terai  tTPri 
(A.  y.  ** badger")  as  indicative  of  cok>r,  and  has 
translated  it  icuclyBiyos,  inntMnus  (Ex.  xxv.  5). 

3.  Scarlet  (Crimso.v,  Is.  i.  18;  Jer.  iv.  30). 
llie  terms  by  which  this  color  is  expressed  in 

Hebrew  vary;  sometimes  ^}W  simply  is  used,  as 

in  Gen.  xxxviii.  28-30;  sometimes  *?t^*  r^?V'^^, 

as  in  Ex.  xxv.  4;  and  sometimes  17^*^Xn  simply, 

as  in  Is.  i.  18.  The  word  b^D")?  (A.  V.  *♦  crim- 
son; **  2  Chr.  il.  7,  14,  iii.  14)  was  introduced  at  a 
late  period,  probaUy  firom  Armenia,  to  express  the 
same  color.     The  fir»t  of  these  terais  (derived  fh>m 

n|l^,  to  shine)  expresses  the  brillianry  of  the  color; 

the  second,  nj^^XH,  the  wnmiy  or  grab,  whence 
the  dye  was  procured,  and  which  gave  name  to  the 
e  \or  occasionally  without  any  aiddition,  just  as 
'    r  r /ion  b  derived  frcm  vermiculvs.     The  LXX 
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generally  renders  it  K6KKUfor,  occasionally  with  Om 
addition  of  such  terms  as  KeKkwrfityoy  (Ex.  xxrL 
l)t  or  iituffyjifffA^yoy  (Ex.  xxviii.  8):  the  Vulgate 
has  it  generally  ooccinum,  occasionally  coccus  bis 
linctus  (Ex.  xxviii.  8),  apparently  foUowing  the 
erroneous  interpretation  of  Aquila.and  Symmachus, 
who  render  it  ^ificupos,  double  Jyed  (Ex.  xxv.  4), 

as  though  fkxnn  H  J^,  to  repeat  The  process  of 
double-dyeing  was  however  peculiar  to  the  Tyrian 
purples  (Plin.  ix.  39).  The  dye  was  produced  from 
an  insect,  somewhat  resembling  the  cochineal,  which 
b  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  Armenia  and 
other  eastern  countries.  The  Arabian  name  of  the 
insect  is  kermez  (whence  crinmm):  the  Linnttan 
name  is  Coccus  lUcis.  It  frequents  the  boughs  of 
a  species  of  ilex :  on  these  it  lays  its  eggs  in  groups, 
which  become  covered  with  a  kind  of  down,  so  that 
they  present  the  s^pearance  of  vegetable  galls  or 
excrescences  fh>m  the  tree  itself,  and  are  described 
as  such  by  Pliny,  xvi.  12.  The  dye  is  procured 
from  the  female  grab  alone,  which,  when  alive,  b 
about  the  size  of  a  kernel  of  a  cheny  and  of  a  dailL 
amaranth  color,  but  when  dead  shrivels  up  to  the 
size  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  and  b  covered  with  a  bluish 
mould  (Parrot's  Jowney  to  Ararat,  p.  114).  The 
general  character  of  the  ook>r  is  expressed  by  the 

Hebrew  term  y^'flH  (Is.  Ldu.  1),  lit.  sharp,  and 

hence  dazzling  (compare  the  expression  xp^h'^  ^^)» 
and  in  the  Greek  ?{Mfiwpd  (Luke  xxiii.  11),  com- 
pared with  KOKKlrn  (Matt  xxviL  28).  The  tint 
produced  was  crimson  rather  than  scariet  The 
only  natural  object  to  which  it  b  applied  in  Script- 
ure b  the  lips,  which  are  compared  to  a  scariet 
thread  (C^t  iv.  3).  Josephus  considered  it  as 
symbolical  of  fire  {Ant,  iii.  7,  §  7 ;  cf.  Phil.  i.  536). 
Scarlet  threads  were  selected  as  distinguishing 
marks  from  their  brilliancy  (Gen.  xxxviii.  W;  Josh, 
ii.  18,  21);  and  hence  the  color  b  expressive  of 
what  b  excessive  or  glaiing  (Is.  i.  18).  Scariei 
robes  were  worn  by  the  luxurious  (2  Sam.  i.  24; 
Prov.  xxxi.  21;  Jer.  iv.  30;  I  Am.  iv.  5;  Rev.  xvii. 
4,  xviii.  12,  16);  it  was  also  the  appropriate  hue 
of  a  warrior's  drees  from  its  similarity  to  blood 
(Nah.  ii.  3;  cf.  Is.  ix.  5),  and  was  especially  worn 
by  officers  in  the  Roman  army  (Plin.  xxiL  3;  Matt, 
xxvii.  28). 

The  three  colors  above  described,  purple,  blue, 
and  scarlet,  together  with  white,  were  employed  in 
the  textures  uMd  for  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle 
and  for  the  sacred  vestments  of  the  priests.  The 
four  were  used  in  combination  in  the  outer  curtains, 
the  vail,  the  entrance  curtain  (Ex.  xxvi.  1,  81,  36), 
and  the  gate  of  the  court  (Ex.  xxvii.  16):  as  also 
in  the  high-priest's  ephod,  girdle,  and  breastplate 
(Ex.  xxvui.  6,  6,  8, 16).  The  three  first,  to  the 
exclusion  of  white,  were  used  in  the  pomegranates 
about  the  hem  of  the  high-priest's  robe  (Ex.  xxviii. 
33).  The  kxrps  of  the  curtains  (Ex.  xxvi.  4),  the 
bee  of  the  high-priest's  breastpbte,  the  robe  of  the 
ephod,  and  the  lace  on  hb  mitre  were  exclusively 
of  blue  (Ex.  xxvui.  28,  31,  87).  Cbths  for  wrap- 
ping the  sacred  utensib  were  either  blue  (Num.  iv. 
6),  scarlet  (8),  or  purple  (13).  Scariet  thread  was 
specified  in  connection  with  the  rites  of  cleansing 
the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  4,  6,  51),  and  of  buramg  the 
red  heifer  (Num.  xix.  6),  apparently  for  the  purpose 
of  binding  the  hyssop  to  the  cedar  wood.  The 
hangings  for  the  court  (Ex.  xxvii.  9,  xxxviii.  9), 
the  coats,  mitres,  bonnets,  and  breeches  of  the 
priests  were  white  (Ex.  xxxix.  27,  28).    The  appli- 
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eatko  of  these  colors  to  the  sen'ioe  of  the  tabernacle 
has  led  writers  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times 
to  attach  some  symbolical  meaning  to  them :  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made  to  the  statements  of 
Phik>  and  Josephus  on  this  subject:  the  words  of 
the  ktter  are  as  follow:  ^  0vff<ros  r)ir  yrjy  kwoffrf 
fudwtiif  $oiKt^  8(&  rh  4^  avr^t  aveitrBat  rh  xivoy 
1}  re  vop^vpa  r^r  $d\aa(ravy  ry  ir€<l>oiyixBat  rod 
kSx^oj  ry  atfiari'  rhy  8^  a^pa  /S^vAcrai  ZriKovy 
i  idKirBiS'  koI  6  ipotyt^  8*  &y  ttrj  rtK/xiiDtoy  rov 
irup6iy  Ant.  iii.  7,  §  7.  The  subject  has  been  fol- 
lowed up  with  a  frreat  variety  of  interpretations, 
more  or  less  probable.  Without  entering  into  a 
disquisition  on  these,  we  will  remark  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  assume  that  the  colon  were  originally 
•elected  with  such  a  view;  their  beauty  and  costli- 
ness ia  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  selection. 
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4.  Vkrmilion  ('^C'tp:  ^xtoj:  wnopU),  Thb 

was  a  pigment  used  in  fiesco  paintings,  either  for 
drawing  figures  of  idols  on  the  walls  of  temples  (Ez. 
xxiii.  14),  fur  coloring  the  idols  themselves  (VVisd 
xiii.  14),  or  for  decorating  the  walls  and  beams  of 
houses  (Jcr.  xxii.  14).  The  Greek  term  ul\ros  i» 
applied  both  to  minium^  red  lead,  and  i-ubnct^  red 
ochre;  the  L^tin  iinojns  describes  the  best  kind  of 
ochre,  which  came  from  Sinope.  Vennilion  was  a 
fovorite  color  among  the  Ass}Tians  (Kz.  xxiii.  14), 
as  is  still  attested  by  the  sculptures  of  Nimroud 
and  Khonabad  (Uyud,  u.  303).  W.  L.  B. 

COLOS'SB  (more  properly  COLOS'SiE,  K»- 
kotraaU  Col.  i.  2;  but  the  preponderance  of  MS. 
authority  is  in  fi&vor  of  KoXouro-o/i  Cokuta,  a  form 


Colosse. 


med  by  the  Byzantine  writers,  and  which  perhaps 
represents  the  provincial  mode  of  pronouncing  the 
name.  On  coins  and  inscriptions,  and  in  classical 
writers,  we  find  KoXoo-craf.  See  Ellicott,  a'/ ioc.). 
A  city  in  the  upper  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Maean- 
der,  on  one  of  its  affluents  named  the  Lycus. 
Hieripolis  and  I^Aodicea  were  in  its  immexiiate 
neighborhood  (Col.  ii.  1,  iv.  13,  lo,  16;  see  Kev. 
L  11,  iii.  14).  Colossse  fell,  as  these  other  twro 
cities  ruse,  in  importance.  Herodotus  (vii.  30) 
and  Xenophon  {Arvtb.  i.  2,  §  6)  speak  of  it  as  a 
diy  of  considerable  consequence.  Strabo  (xii. 
p^  576)  describes  it  as  only  a  w6\i(rfia,  not  a  ^6- 
Aif ;  yet  dsewhere  (p.  578)  he  implies  that  it  had 
some  mercantile  importance  ;  and  Pliny,  in  St. 
Panrs  time,  describes  it  (v.  41)  as  one  of  the  *^  cel- 
eberrima  oppida'*  of  its  district.  Colossw  was 
situated  close  to  the  great  road  which  led  from 
Ephesus  to  the  Euphrates.  Hence  our  impulse 
would  be  to  conclude  that  St.  Paul  passed  this 
my,  and  founded  or  confirmed  the  Colossian 
Chmvh  on  his  third  missionary  journey  (Acts 
vfiii.  83,  six.  1).  He  might  also  easily  have 
31 


visited  CokMsn  during  the  probnged  stay  at  Eph- 
esus, which  immediately  foUowe/.  The  most  com- 
petent commentators,  however,  agree  in  thinking 
that  Col.  ii.  1  proves  that  St.  Paul  had  never  been 
there,  when  the  Epistle  was  written.  Theodoret's 
argument  that  he  must  have  visited  Colussie  on  the 
journey  just  referred  to,  because  he  is  said  to  have 
gone  through  the  whole  region  of  Phrygia,  may  be 
proved  fallacious  fVom  geographical  considerations : 
Oolossae,  though  ethnologically  in  Phrygia  (Herod. 
/.  c,  Xen.  L  c),  was  at  tliis  period  politically  in  the 
province  of  Asia  (see  Itev.  /.  c).  That  the  Apostle 
hoped  to  visit  the  place  on  being  delivered  from  his 
Roman  imprisonment  is  clear  fh)m  Philemon  23 
(compare  Phil.  ii.  24).  Philemon  and  his  slave 
Onesimus  were  dwellers  in  Colossae.  So  also  were 
Archippus  and  Epaphras.  From  Col.  i.  7,  iv.  12, 
it  has  been  naturally  concluded  that  the  latter  Chris- 
tian was  the  founder  of  the  Colossian  Church  (see 
Alford's  ProUffomeni  to  6V.  TetL  vol.  iii.  p.  35). 
[Epaphras.]  The  worship  of  angels  mentioned 
by  the  Apostle  (Col.  ii.  18)  curiously  reappears  in 
Christian  times  in  connection  with  one  of  the  topo- 
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graphical  features  of  the  place.  A  church  in  honor 
of  tJie  archangel  Michael  was  erected  at  the  entrance 
of  a  chasm  in  consequence  of  a  legend  connected 
with  an  inundation  (Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece^ 
p.  52),  and  there  is  good  reason  for  identifying  this 
chasm  with  one  which  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 
This  kind  of  superstition  is  mentioned  by  Tbeodo- 
ret  as  subsisting  in  his  time;  also  by  the  Hyzan- 
tine  writer  Kicetas  ChoniateSf  who  was  a  native  of 
this  place,  and  who  says  that  Coluesse  and  Chonse 
jrere  the  same.  The  neighborhood  (visited  by 
Poa>cke)  was  explored  by  Mr.  Arundell  {Seven 
ChwcheSy  p.  158;  Asia  Afinor^  ii.  ICO);  but  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  the  first  to  determine  tlie  actual 
site  of  the  ancient  city,  which  appears  to  be  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  modem  \illage  of 
Ckonas  {Researches  in  A,  M,  i.  508).  J.  S.  H. 

COLOSSIANS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO 
THE,  was  written  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  during 
his  first  captivity  at  Rome  (Acts  xxvili.  16),  and 
apparently  in  that  portion  of  it  (Col.  iv.  3,  4)  when 
the  Apostle's  imprisonment  had  not  assumed  the 
more  severe  character  which  seems  to  be  reflected 
hi  the  ICpistle  to  the  Philippians  (ch.  i.  20,  21,  30, 
u.  27),  and  which  not  improbably  succeeded  the] 
death  of  Burrus  in  a.  d.  62  (Clinton,  FaUi  Rom. 
i.  44),  and  the  decline  of  the  influence  of  Seneca. 

This  important  and  profound  epistle  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Christians  of  the  once  laige  and  in- 
fluaitial,  but  now  smaller  and  declining,  city  of 
Colossce,  and  was  delivered  to  them  by  Tychicus, 
iHiom  the  Apostle  had  sent  both  to  them  (ch.  iv. 
7,  8)  and  to  the  church  of  Ephesus  (Eph.  vi.  21), 
to  inquire  into  their  state  and  to  administer  ex- 
hortation and  comfort.  The  epistle  seems  to  have 
been  called  forth  by  the  information  St.  Paul  had 
received  from  Epaphras  (eh.  iv.  12;  Philem.  23) 
and  fhHn  Oneslmus,  both  of  whom  appear  to  have 
been  natives  of  Coloesie,  and  the  former  of  whom 
was,  if  not  the  special  founder,  yet  certainly  one 
of  the  very  earliest  preachers  of  the  gospel  in  that 
city.  The  main  object  of  the  epistle  is  not  merely, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  to 
exhort  and  to  confirm,  nor,  as  in  that  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  to  set  forth  the  great  features  of  the  church 
of  the  chosen  in  Christ,  but  is  especially  designed 
to  warn  the  Cokwsians  against  a  spirit  of  semi-Ju- 
dalstic  and  semi-Oriental  philosophy  which  was 
corrupting  the  sim^^city  of  their  behef^  and  was 
noticeably  tending  to  obscure  the  eternal  gbry  and 
dignity  of  Christ. 

This  main  design  is  thus  carried  out  in  detail. 

After  his  usiud  salutation  (ch.  i.  1, 2)  the  Apostle 
returns  thanks  to  God  for  the  faith  of  the  Colos- 
slans,  the  spirit  of  love  they  had  shown,  and  the 
progress  which  the  Gospel  had  made  among  them, 
as  preached  by  Epaphras  (ch.  i.  3-8).  This  leads 
him  to  pray  without  ceasing  that  they  may  be 
fruitful  in  good  works,  and  especially  thankful  to 
the  Father,  who  gave  them  an  inheritonce  with  His 
saints,  and  translated  them  into  the  kingdom  of 
His  Son  —  Ws  Son.  the  image  of  the  invistble  GoJ^ 
Uio  first-bom  liefore  every  creature,  the  Creator  of 
all  things  earthly  and  heavenly,  the  Head  of  the 
church,  He  in  whom  all  things  consist,  and  by 
whom  all  tilings  have  been  reconciled  to  the  eternal 
Father  (ch.  i.  9-20).  This  reconciliation,  the 
Apostle  reminds  them,  was  exemplified  in  their  own 
cases:  they  were  once  alienated,  but  now  so  recon- 
ciled as  to  be  presented  holy  and  blameless  before 
God,  If  only  they  continued  firm  in  the  fiuth, 
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and  were  not  moved  fh)m  the  hope  of  which  ttte 
Gospel  was  the  source  and  origin  (ch.  i.  21-24 X 
Of  this  Gospel  the  Apostle  declares  himself  tb« 
minister;  the  mystery  of  salvation  was  that  for 
which  he  toiled  and  for  which  he  sufTered  (ch.  i. 
24-29).  And  his  sufftrings  were  not  only  fbr  the 
church  at  birge,  but  for  them  and  others  whom  be 
had  not  personally  visited,  —  even  tliat  they  might 
come  to  the  full  knowledge  of  Christy  and  might 
not  &11  victims  to  plausible  sophistries:  they  were 
to  walk  in  Christ  and  to  be  built  on  Him  (ch.  ii. 
1-7).  Especially  were  they  to  be  careful  that  no 
philosophy  iiiis  to  lead  them  horn  Him  in  whom 
dwelt  all  the  f^illness  of  the  Godhead,  who  was  the 
head  of  all  spiiitual  ptnoei^^  and  who  had  quick- 
ened them,  forgiven  them,  and  in  His  death  had 
triumphed  over  all  the  hosts  of  darkness  (di.  ii. 
8-15).  Surely  with  such  spiritual  privil^es  they 
were  not  to  be  judged  in  the  matter  of  mere  cere- 
monial observances,  or  beguiled  into  creature-wor- 
ship. Christ  was  tfte  head  of  the  body;  if  they 
were  tmly  united  to  Him,  to  what  need  were  bodily 
austerities  (ch.  ii.  16-23).  They  were,  then,  to 
mind  things  above  —  spuitual  things,  not  carnal 
ordinances,  for  their  life  was  hidden  with  Christ 
(ch.  ill.  1-4):  they  were  to  mortify  their  members 
and  the  evil  principles  in  which  tliey  once  walked; 
the  old  man  was  to  be  put  off,  and  the  new  man 
put  on,  in  which  all  are  one  in  Chinst  (ch.  iiL  5- 
12).  Furthermore,  they  were  to  give  heed  to  spe- 
cial duties;  they  were  to  be  forgiving  and  loving,  as 
was  Christ.  In  the  consciousness  of  His  abiding 
word  were  they  to  sing;  in  His  name  were  they  to 
be  thankful  (ch.  iii.  13-17).  Wives  and  husbands, 
children  and  parents,  were  all  to  perform  theur 
duties;  servants  were  to  be  feithfld,  masters  to  be 
just  (ch.  iii.  18 -iv.  1). 

In  the  ]aai  chapter  the  Apostle  gives  further  spe- 
cial precepts,  strUdngly  similar  to  those  given  to 
his  Ephesian  converts.  They  were  to  pray  for  the 
Apostle  and  for  his  success  in  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel, they  were  to  walk  circumspectly,  and  to  be 
ready  to  give  a  seasonable  answer  to  all  who  ques- 
tioned them  (ch.  iv.  2-7).  Tychicus,  the  bearer 
of  the  letter,  and  Onesimui,  would  tell  them  all  the 
state  of  the  Apostle  (ch.  iv.  7-9):  Aristarchus  and 
others  sent  them  friendly  greetings  (ch.  iv.  10-14). 
With  an  injunction  to  interchange  this  letter  with 
that  sent  to  the  neighboring  .church  of  Laodioee 
(ch.  iv.  16),  a  special  message  to  Arehippus  (ch.  It. 
17),  and  an  autograph  salutation,  this  short  but 
strildng  epistle  comes  to  its  dose. 

With  regard  to  its  genuineness  and  attthenticityf 
it  is  satisfflictory  to  be  able  to  say  with  distinetnesi 
that  there  are  no  grounds  for  doubt.  The  external 
testimonies  (Just.  M.  Trypho^  [c.  85,]  p.  311  b; 
Theophil.  ad  AutoL  ii.  [c.  22,]  p.  100,  ed.  Col. 
1686;  Ireneus,  n<Kr.  iii.  14, 1;  Clem.  Alex.  Sti-otn. 
I  [c.  1,]  p.  325,  iv.  [c.  7,]  p.  588,  nl.,  ed.  Potter; 
TertuU.  de  Prtescr.  c.  7 ;  de  Resurr.  c  23 ;  Origen, 
contra  Ceis,  v.  8)  are  explicit,  and  the  internal  ar- 
guments, founded  on  the  style,  balance  of  sentences, 
positions  of  adverbs,  uses  of  the  relative  pronoun, 
participial  anacolutha,  —  unusually  strong  and  wdl- 
defined.  It  is  not  right  to  suppress  the  fact  that 
Mayerhoff  (Z)er  Brief  an  die  Kol.  Bed.  1838)  and 
Ikur  {Der  Apostel  Pavlus,  p.  417)  have  deliberatoly 
ngected  this  epistle  as  claiming  to  be  a  production 
of  St.  Paul  The  first  of  these  critics,  however, 
has  been  briefly,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  ctrnpietelf 
answered,  by  Meyer  {Comment,  p.  7);  and  to  the 
seooud,  in  his  sul^ective  and  anti-historioal  att^empt 
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to  make  individual  writings  of  the  N.  T.  mere  the- 
38ophistio  productionB  of  a  later  Gnostidsnif  the 
intelligent  and  critical  reader  will  natnrally  yield 
but  little  credence.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that 
the  strongly  marked  peculiarity  of  style,  the  nerve 
and  force  of  the  arguments,  and  the  originality  that 
appears  in  every  paragraph  should  not  have  made 
both  these  writers  pause  in  their  ill-considered  at- 
tack on  this  epistle. 

A  few  special  points  demand  ftom  us  a  brief 
ootioe. 

1.  The  opinion  that  this  epistle  and  those  to  the 
Epliesians  and  to  Philemon  were  written  during 
the  Apostle's  impiisonment  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxi. 
27-xxvL  32),  t.  e.  between  Penteoost  a.  d.  58  and 
the  autumn  of  a.  d.  60,  has  been  recently  advocated 
by  several  writers  of  ability,  and  stated  with  such 
cogency  and  clearness  by  Meyer  (EinUiL  t.  Epht*. 
p.  15  ff.),  as  to  deserve  some  consideration.  It 
will  be  found,  however,  to  rest  on  ingeniously  urged 
plausibilities;  whereas,  to  go  no  further  than  the 
present  epistle,  the  notices  of  the  Apostle's  impris- 
onment in  ch.  iv.  3, 4, 10,  certainly  seem  historically 
inoonaistettt  with  the  nature  of  the  imprisonment 
at  Caesarea.  The  permissk>n  of  Felix  (Acts  xziv. 
23)  can  scarcely  be  strained  into  any  degree  of 
liberty  to  teach  or  preach  the  Gospel,  while  the 
&cts  recorded  of  St  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome 
(Acts  xzviii.  23,  31)  are  such  as  to  harmonise  ad- 
mirably with  the  freedom  in  this  respect  which  our 
present  epistle  represents  to  have  been  accorded 
both  to  the  Apostle  and  his  companions:  see  ch.  iv. 
11,  and  eomp.  De  VVette,  EinieU.  c  Coioas,  pp.  12, 
13;  Wieseler,  Chronol.  p.  420. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  erroneous  teaching  eon- 
demned  in  this  epistle  has  been  very  difflvently 
estimated,  lliree  opinions  only  seem  to  deserve 
any  serious  considerstion;  (a)  that  these  erroneous 
teachers  were  adherents  of  Neo-Platonism,  or  of 
some  forms  of  Occidental  philosophy;  (6)  that  they 
leaned  to  Essene  doctrines  and  practices;  (c)  that 
they  advocated  that  admixture  of  Christianity, 
Judaism,  and  Oriental  philosophy  which  afterwards 
became  consolidated  into  Gnorticism.  Of  these  (a) 
has  but  little  in  its  fiivor,  except  the  somewhat 
vague  term  ^i\o<ro^a  (ch.  iL  8),  which,  however, 
it  seems  arbitrary  to  restrict  to  Grecim  phikMophy ; 
(b)  is  much  more  plausibli  as  for  as  the  usages 
alluded  to,  but  seems  inconsistent  both  with  the 
exclusive  nature  and  circumscribed  localities  of 
Essene  teaching;  (c)  on  the  contrary  is  in  aooord- 
ance  with  the  Gentile  nature  of  the  church  of  Co- 
losssB  (ch.  L  21),  with  its  very  locality — speculative 
and  superstitious  Phrygia  —  and  with  that  tendency 
to  associate  Judaical  observances  (ch.  ii.  16)  with 
more  purely  theosophistic  speculations  (ch.  ii.  18), 
which  became  afterwards  so  conspicuous  in  de- 
vdoped  Gnosticism.  The  portions  m  our  analysis 
of  the  episUe  marked  in  italks  serve  to  show  how 
deeply  these  peiverted  opinions  were  felt  by  the 
Apostle  to  strike  at  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  God- 
head o(  Clirist 

3.  llie  striking  similarity  between  many  por- 
tions of  this  epistle  and  of  that  to  the  Ephesians 
has  given  rise  to  much  speculatiuu,  both  as  to  the 
reason  of  this  studied  simikuity,  and  as  to  the 
priority  of  order  in  respect  to  composition.  These 
joints  cannot  here  be  discussed  at  length,  but  must 
be  somewhat  briefly  dismissed  with  the  simple  ex- 
presswn  of  an  opinion  that  the  simikuity  may  rea- 
sonably be  accounted  for,  (1)  by  the  proximity  bi 
time  at  which  the  two  epistles  were  written:  (2) 
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by  the  high  probability  that  in  two  cities  of  Ask 
within  a  moderate  distance  from  one  another,  then 
would  be  many  doctrinal  pr^udices,  and  many 
social  relations,  that  would  call  forth  and  need  pre- 
cisely the  same  kuiguage  of  warning  and  exhorta- 
tion. The  priority  in  composition  must  remain  a 
matter  for  a  reasonable  difference  of  opinion.  To 
us  the  shorter  and  jierhaps  more  vividly  exjniessed 
Epistle  to  the  Colossiaiis  seems  to  have  been  first 
written,  and  to  liave  suggested  the  more  compre- 
hensive, more  systematic,  but  less  indiridualizing, 
eputle  to  the  church  of  Ephesus. 

For  further  information  the  student  is  directed  to 
Davidson's  IntrvducUon^  ii.  394  ff.;  Alford,  Pi-o* 
Uffotn,  to  N,  T.  iii.  33  ff. ;  and  the  introduction  to 
the  exeellent  Commentary  of  Meyer. 

The  editions  of  this  epistle  are  very  numerous. 
Of  the  older  commentaries  those  of  Davenantj  i^ 
po$,  JCp.  PauU  ad  CoLy  ed.  3;  Sukser,  m  Kp.  PmA 
ad  CoL  CommenL,  Tig.  1099,  may  be  specified ;  and 
of  modem  commentaries,  those  of  liiihr  (Bos.  1833), 
Olshausen  (Kluigsb.  1840),  Uuther  (Uamb.  1841, 
a  very  good  extgetictd  commentary),  De  Wette 
(Leipz.  1847),  Meyer  (Gltt  1848);  and  in  our  own 
country  those  of  Eadie  (Gbsg.  [also  New  Vork] 
1856),  Alford  (Lond.  1857),  and  ElUcott  (Lond. 
1868).  C.  J.  E. 

*  Later  editions  of  Commentaries  —  Meyer, 
1865;  Alford,  1865;  EUioott,  1865,  and  Amer. 
reprint,  1865.  Other  recent  works  —  Ewakl,  Send- 
schreiben  des  ApofteU  Paulas^  1857;  Schenkel, 
Biieft  an  die  h'phes.j  Philipp.  u.  Koloeser^  1882; 
Dr.  Karl  Braune,  Die  Brr»  an  die  Epketer^  Ko- 
losseTj  P/tilippeTy  1867  (intended  as  a  substitute  for 
Schenkel  on  these  epistles  in  Lange's  Bibtlwerk); 
Bleek,  VorUaungen  Ab.  die  Brief  e  an  die  KoUmer^ 
u.  s.  w.,  1865,  and  EinL  in  daa  N,  TeaL,  1862,  p.  484 
ff.;  Wonisworth,  Greek  Testament^  1866  (4th ed.); 
and  J.  Llewelyn  Davies,  The  EpiatUa  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  Ephesinna^  the  Coloaaiana^  and  Philemon^ 
with  Introductiona  and  Notea,  London,  1866.  There 
are  many  good  thoughts  on  this  epbtle,  ex^etical 
and  practical,  though  quaintly  expressed,  in  Trapp's 
Commentary  on  ^e  New  Teatamenty  pp.  613-21 
(Webster's  ed.,  London,  1865). 

For  a  vindication  of  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle 
in  oppoeitbn  to  the  TUbii^;en  critics,  see  Klopper, 
De  Oriffine  Epp,  ad  Epheaioa  et  Coioeatnaea, 
Gryph.  1853,  and  Riibiger,  De  Chriatohgia  Paul- 
ina contra  Baurium  CommtntatiOf  Vratisl.  1852. 
Prof.  WeiM  also  defends  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistle  agamst  Baur's  assumptions  (Heizog's  Real- 
EncykL  xix.  717-723).  But  as  to  the  pliux  whera 
it  was  written,  he  sides  with  those  who  maintain 
that  Paul  was  imprisoned  at  the  time  at  CsBsarea 
and  not  at  Kome.  He  insists  with  special  earnest* 
ness  on  the  fiict  that  in  Philem.  ver.  22  the  Apostle 
intimates  that  he  might  be  expected  soon  at  Cokw- 
sk;  whereas  he  appears  from  PhiL  ii.  24  to  be  medi- 
tating a  journey  to  Macedonia  and  not  to  Asia  Minor, 
on  regaining  his  liberty.  But  the  implication  here 
that  Paul  could  not  have  taken  Cokissae  and  Mace- 
donia in  his  way  on  the  some  Journey  (provided  be 
was  at  Rome),  seems  not  well  founded-  For,  cross- 
ing fh>m  Italy  to  Dyrrachium,  be  could  traverse  the 
Egnatian  Way  through  Macedonia  to  Philippi,  and 
tlMU  embarking  at  Neapolis  (Kavalin)^  the  p(ni  of 
Philippi,  proceed  to  Troas  or  the  mouOi  of  the  Cay- 
ster,  and  thence  to  Ephesus  or  Cok)8sie  as  his  plan 
might  require.  Pressensd  abo  assigns  the  Coloseian 
epistle  to  Caesarea  {HlaL  dea  troia  jn-emiera  Siideay 
iL  55  ff);  but  natural  as  it  may  seem  that  Paul 
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tbouM  liave  written  to  the  Asiatic  churches  during 
the  two  years  ttiat  be  was  kept  at.  Caesarea,  that  onn- 
aideration  (on  which  Pressens^  mainly  relies)  can 
hardly  have  more  weight  than  the  opposite  consid- 
eration that  Paul  might  be  expected  also  to  write 
to  the  Colossians  whUe  he  was  at  Rome.  The  ftiller 
doctrinal  development  in  the  letters  to  the  Colossians 
and  the  Ephesians  fiivors  a  later  rather  than  an  earlier 
period  in  the  history  of  these  churches.  The  same 
writer's  allegation  that  Paul  must  have  written  this 
group  of  letters  (Colossians,  Ephesians,  Philemon) 
at  Ceesarea,  because  a  slave  like  Onesimus  could  not 
have  been  the  apostle's  fellow-prisoner  at  Rome, 
where  bis  captivity  was  less  rigorous  than  at  Cees- 
area,  is  inconclusive;  for  in  fact  there  is  no  evidence 
at  all  that  Onesimus  was  a  prisoner  anywhere. 

Yet  it  should  be  stated  there  is  a  strong  current 
of  o^nion  among  critics  at  present  in  favor  of  Ctes- 
area.  In  support  of  that  view,  see  especially  Reuss, 
Geschichte  dtr  heiL  Sckrijlen,  p.  100  ff.  (3te  Aufl.). 
Bottger,  Meyer,  Thiersch,  Schenkel,  Laurent  {Neu- 
UtL  Studien^  p.  100  ff.),  and  others,  advocate  the 
same  opinion.  On  the  oth«r  hand,  Hemsen,  Cred- 
ner,  Guericke,  Ewald,  Neander,  Lange,  Bleek, 
Braune  (in  Lange's  Bibelwerk),  and  nearly  all  the 
English  critics,  refer  the  epistle  to  Paul's  first  Ro- 
man captivity.  Bleek  in  his  Vorlesunffen  and 
Einldtungy  mentioned  above,  states  very  f^y  and 
forcibly  the  grounds  for  this  conclusion.  H. 

*  COMB  BY.  "We  had  much  work  to 
come  by  the  boat"  (Acts  xxvii.  16),  wtpiKpareTs 
yey^aecu  rrjs  <ric((^5,  lit.  "  to  become  masters  of 
the  boat,'*  i.  e.  to  secure  it  so  as  to  hoist  it  into 
the  ship  (ver.  17).  A. 

*  COMFORTER.  One  of  the  UUes  and 
offices  of  the  Spiitrr  (which  see). 

COMMBRCB  (1.  ^^^y  Gescn.  p.  946: 
ifiwopia-  negotiatio;  from  "^nO,  a  merchant^ 
from  "^nO,  travel,  Ez.  xxvii.  15;  A.  V.,  merchan- 
dise, traffic:  2.  rrbp*!,  Gesen.  p.  1289 :  Ez.xxvi. 
12,  rk  inrdpxoyra,  negodaliones ;  in  xxvili.  5,  16, 
18,  ifivopicu,  negotiatioy  from    ^?^i  travel). 

From  the  time  that  men  b^an  to  live  in  cities, 
trade,  in  some  shape,  must  have  been  carried  on 
to  supply  the  town-dwellers  with  necessaries  (see 
fleeren,  Afr,  Nat  i.  469),  but  it  is  also  clear  that 
intemaUoiud  trade  must  have  existed  and  aflfected 
to  some  extent  even  the  pastoral  nomad  races,  for 
we  find  that  Abraham  was  rich,  not  only  in  cattle, 
but  in  silvo*,  gold,  and  gold  and  silver  plate  and 
omamfflitB  (Gen.  xiii.  2,  xxiv.  22,  53);  and  further, 
that  gold  and  silver  in.  a  manufoctured  state,  and 
gilver,  not  improbably  in  coin,  were  in  use  both 
among  the  settled  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  the 
pastoral  tribes  of  Syria  at  that  date  (Gen.  xx.  16, 
xxiii.  16,  xxxviii.  18;  Job  xlii.  11),  to  whom  those 
metals  must  in  all  probability  have  been  imported 
from  other  countries  (Hussey,  Anc  Weights,  c.  xii. 
8,  p.  193;  Kitto,  Pkys.  Hist,  of  Pal.,  p.  109, 110; 
Herod,  i.  215). 

Among  trading  nations  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
Egypt  hoWs  in  very  eariy  times  a  prominent  posi- 
tion, though  her  external  trade  was  carried  on,  not 
by  her  own  'citizens,  but  by  foreigners,  chiefly  of 
the  nomad  races  (Heeren,  Afr.  Nat  i.  468,  ii.  871, 
872).  It  was  an  Ishmaelite  caravan,  laden  with 
spices,  which  carried  Joseph  into  Egypt,  and  the 
Moount  shows  that  slaves  formed  sometimes  a  port 
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of  the  merchandise  imported  (Gen.  xxxrii.  2&^ 
xxxix.  1;  Job  vi.  19).  From  Egypt  it  is  likely 
that  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  times  of  general 
scarcity,  com  would  be  exported,  which  was  paid 
for  by  the  non-exporting  nations  in  silver,  which 
was  always  weighed  (Gen.  xli.  57,  xlii.  3,  25,  35, 
xliii.  11,  12,  21).  These  caravans  also  brought  the 
precious  stones  as  wdl  as  the  spices  of  India  into 
Egj-pt  (Ex.  XXV.  3,  7;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Kg.  ii.  235, 
237).  Intercourse  with  Tyre  does  not  appear  to 
have  taken  place  till  a  later  period,  and  thus,  though 
it  cannot  be  determined  whether  the  pivple  in 
which  the  Egyptian  woolen  and  linen  cloths  were 
dyed  was  brought  by  land  from  Pbcenida,  it  is 
certain  that  colled  cloths  had  long  l)een  made  and 
dyed  in  Egypt,  and  the  use,  at  least,  of  them 
adopted  by  the  Hebrews  for  the  tabernacle  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxv.  4,  5;  Heeren,  AsioL 
Nat.  i.  352;  Herod,  i.  1).  The  pasture-ground  of 
Shechem  appears  from  the  story  of  Joseph  to  have 
lain  in  the  way  of  these  caravan  journeys  {Gen. 
xxxvU.  14,  25;  Saalschtitz,  Arch.  Jlebr.  15.  L 
159). 

At  the  same  period  it  is  clear  that  trade  was 
carried  on  between  Babylon  and  the  Syrian  cities, 
and  also  that  gold  and  silver  ornaments  were  com 
mon  among  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  races;  a  trade 
which  was  obviously  carried  on  by  land-carriage 
(Num.  xxxi.  50;  Josh.  vii.  21;  Judg.  v.  30,  viil. 
24;  Jobvi.  19). 

Until  the  time  of  Solomon  the  Hebrew  nation 
may  be  said  to  have  had  no  foreign  trade.  Foreign 
trade  was  indeed  contemplated  by  the  Ijiw,  and 
strict  rules  for  morality  in  commercial  dealings  were 
laid  down  by  it  (Deut  xxviii.  12,  xxv.  13-16;  Lev. 
xix.  35,  36),  and  the  tribes  near  the  sea  and  the 
Phoenician  territory  appear  to  have  oigaged  to 
some  extent  in  maritime  afikirs  (Gen.  xlix.  13; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  18;  Judg.  t.  17),  but  the  spirit  of  the 
Ijuvr  was  more  in  &vor  of  agriculture  and  against 
foreign  trade  (Deut.  xvii.  16, 17;  Lev.  xxv.;  Joseph. 
c.  Apion.  i.  12).  Solomon,  however,  organized  an 
extensive  trade  with  foreign  countries,  but  chiefly, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  more  distant  nations  were 
concerned,  of  an  import  character.  He  imported 
linen  yam,  horses,  and  chariots  from  Egypt.  Of 
the  horses  some  appear  to  have  been  resold  to 
Syrian  and  Canaanite  princes.  For  all  these  he 
paid  in  gold,  which  was  imported  by  sea  from  India 
and  Arabia  by  his  fleets  in  coigunction  with  the 
Phoenicians  (Heeren,  As.  NaU  i.  334;  1  K.  x.  22- 
29;  (jes.  p.  1202).  It  was  by  Phoenicians  also 
that  the  cedar  and  other  timber  for  his  great  archi- 
tectural works  was  brought  by  sea  to  Joppa,  whilst 
Solomon  found  the  provisions  necessary  for  the 
workmen  in  Mount  Lebanon  (1  K.  t.  6,  9;  2  Chr. 
ii.  16). 

The  united  fleets  used  to  sail  into  the  Indian 
Ocean  every  three  years  finom  Ekth  and  Ezicngel)er, 
ports  on  the  iEhuiitic  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  which 
David  had  probably  gained  from  Edom,  and  brought 
back  gold,  silver,  ivory,  sandal-wood,  ebony,  pre- 
cious stones,  apes,  and  peacocks.  Some  of  these  may 
have  come  from  India  and  Ceyfon,  and  some  from 
the  coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  E.  coast  of 
Africa  (2  Sam.  viu.  14;  1  R.  ix.  26,  x.  11,  22;  9 
Chr.  viii.  17;  Her.  iiL  114;  Livingstone,  TrtneU, 
pp.  637,  662). 

But  the  trade  which  Sobmon  took  so  much  pains 
to  encourage  was  not  a  maritime  trade  only.  He 
built,  or  more  probably  fortified,  Baalbeo  and  Pal- 
myra; the  latter  at  least  expressly  as  a  caniTaD 
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•Ution  for  tho  land-commerce  with  eastern  and 
•outh-eastern  Asia  (1  K.  iz.  18). 

After  his  death  the  maritime  trade  declined,  and 
an  attempt  made  by  Jeboehaphat  to  revive  it  pro\-ed 
unsuccessful  (1  K.  zxii.  48,  49)  [Tahhhish, 
Ophik].  We  know,  however,  that  Phoenicia  was 
supplied  from  Judaea  with  wheat,  honej,  oil,  and 
balm  (1  K.  v.  11;  £s.  xxvii.  17;  AcU  zii.  20; 
Joseph.  B.  J.  u.  21,  §  2;  Vit.  13),  whilst  Tyrian 
dealers  brought  fish  and  other  merchandise  to 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  return  from  captivity 
(Neh.  xlil.  16),  as  well  as  tuuber  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  temple,  which  then,  as  in  Solomon's  time, 
was  brought  by  sea  to  Joppa  (Ezr.  iii.  7).  Oil  was 
exported  to  Eg}'P^  (Hos.  xii.  1),  and  fine  linen  and 
oniunental  girdles  of  domestic  manufacture  were 
iolJ  to  the  merchants  (Frov.  xxxi.  24). 

The  successive  invasions  to  which  Palestine  was 
snlgected,  involving  both  large  abstraction  of  treas- 
ure by  invaders  and  heavy  imposts  on  the  inhab- 
itants to  piuvhase  immunity  or  to  satisfy  denumds 
for  tribute,  must  have  impoverished  the  country 
from  time  to  time  (under  Kehoboam,  1  K.  xiv.  26 ; 
Asa,  XV.  18;  Joash,  2  K.  xii.  18;  Amaziah,  xiv. 
13;  Ahaz,  xvi.  8;  Hezekiah,  xviiL  15, 16;  Jehoahaz 
and  Jehoiakim,  xxiii.  33,  35;  Jeboiachin,  xxiv.  13), 
but  it  is  also  clear,  as  the  denunciations  of  the 
prophets  bear  witness,  that  much  wealth  must  some- 
where ha\-e  existed  in  the  country,  and  much  foreign 
merchandise  hsive  been  imported;  so  much  so  that, 
in  the  language  of  Ezekiel,  Jerusalem  appears  as 
the  rival  of  Tyre,  and  through  its  port,  Joppa,  to 
have  carried  on  trade  with  foreign  countries  (Is.  ii. 
6,  16,  Iii.  21-23;  Hos.  xu.  7;  Ez.  xxvi.  2;  Jonah 
i.  3;  Ueeren,  As.  Nat.  i.  p.  328). 

Under  the  Maccabees  Joppa  was  fortified  (1  Maco. 
xiv.  34),  and  later  still  Ca^area  was  built  and  made 
a  port  by  Herod  (Joseph.  ArU.  xv.  9,  §  6 ;  Acts 
xxvii.  2).  Joppa  became  afterwards  a  haunt  for 
pirates,  and  was  taken  by  Cestius;  afterwards  by 
Vespasian,  and  destroyed  by  him  (Strab.  xvL  p. 
759;  Joseph.  B.  J.  u.  18,  §  10,  iu.  9,  §  1). 

The  internal  trade  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the 
external,  was  much  promoted,  as  was  the  case  also 
in  Egypt,  by  the  festivals,  which  brought  lai^ 
numbcors  of  persons  to  Jerusalem,  and  caused  great 
outlay  iu  victims  fw  sacrifices  and  in  incense  (IK. 
viii.  63;  Heeren,  A/r.  NaL  ii.  363). 

The  places  of  public  market  were,  then  as  now, 
chiefly  the  open  spaces  near  the  gates,  to  which 
goods  were  brought  for  sale  by  tliose  who  came 
from  the  outside  (Neh.  xiii.  15,  16;  Zeph.  i.  10). 

The  traders  in  later  times  were  allowed  to  intrude 
into  the  temple,  in  the  outer  courts  of  which  victims 
were  publicly  sold  for  the  sacrifices  (Zech.  xiv.  21 ; 
Matt.  xxi.  12;  John  ii.  14). 

In  the  matter  of  buying  and  selling  great  strass 
is  laid  by  the  Law  on  fiiimess  in  dealing.  Just 
weights  and  balances  are  stringently  ordered  (f^ev. 
six.  35,  36;  Deut  xxv.  13-16).  Kidnapping  shves 
is  forbidden  under  the  severest  penalty  (Ex.  xxi. 
16:  Deut  xxiv.  7).  Trade  in  swine  was  forbidden 
t>y  the  Jewish  doctors  (Surenhus.  M is/in,  de  damn. 
\  7,  vol.  iv.  p.  60;  l.ightfoot,  //.  //.  on  Afntth. 
viii.  33;  Winer,  Uandtl;  Saalschutz,  Arch.  Udtn-, 
c.  16,  16).  \\.  W.  P. 

*  For  further  information  on  this  subject,  see 
the  art.  Piicexicians,  III.;  Tychsen,  Dt  Comm. 
et  Navig,  UebrtBorum  ante  Exiliam  Babylomcum^ 
m  the  Comm,  Soc,  Reg.  8ci.  GoUing.^  vol.  xvi. 
(1808;  CI.  hist.,  pp.  150-179;  Vincent,  Commerce 
yfiiu,  AndtnU  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  2  vols.  Loud. 
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1807,  4to;  F.  M.  Hubbard,  Commerce  of  Andem 
J^^ffUP^  in  the  BibL  Repoe.  for  April  1836,  vii.  364- 
390;  Commerce  of  Ancient  Balnflon^  ibid.  July 
1837,  X.  33-<{6;  Albert  Barnes,  The  Ancient  Com- 
merce of  Western  Asia,  in  the  Amer.  BlbL  Repos, 
Oct  1840,  and  Jan.  1841,  2d  ser.,  iv.  310-328,  v. 
48-74;  J.  W.  Gilbart,  Lectures  on  Ancient  Com- 
merce, Lond.  1847,  1853,  repr.  in  Hunt's  3/er- 
diatWs  Mag,  vol.  xix.;  and  Winer,  BibL  Realw, 
art  UandeL  A. 

*  COMPASS.  To  "fetch  a  compass"  (2 
Sam.  V.  23;  2  K.  iii.  9;  Acts  xxviiL  13)  is  to 
** make  a  circuit,"  "go  round."  A. 

*  COMPEL  (A.  V.  in  Matt  v.  41,  Mark  xr. 
21).     See  Angareuo. 

CONANFAH  (^H^^^S  [Keri,  whom  Jeho^ 
vah  creates]:  Xwyevlas;  Alex.  Xuxcvmu'-  Chone- 
nias),  one  of  the  chiefs  0^^)  of  the  Levites  in 
the  time  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9).  The  same 
name  is  elsewhere  given  in  the  A.  V.  [as]  Co2«>- 

NIAH. 

»  CONCISION.  So  Paul,  by  the  use  of  an  ab- 
stract term  for  the  concrete  (Phil.  iii.  2),  denominates 
the  Judaizers  who  insisted  on  circumcision  as  neces- 
sary for  Gentile  converts.  They  carried  their  zeal 
so  far,  and  so  monstrously  perverted  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  rite,  that  instead  of  a  name  which  per- 
haps they  were  disposed  to  think  honorable  to  them 
— ^  veptrofjL'fii  "the  circumcision,"  —  they  might 
more  justly  be  called  i^  Kararofiiit  "  the  concision  " 
or  "  mutilation."  The  article  before  the  names  points 
out  the  persons  as  wdl  known.  This  is  the  more 
approved  explanatk)n  (Bengd,  Meyer,  Weiss,  Wie- 
singer,  Ellicott,  Wordsworth,  Alford).  For  Paul's 
use  of  such  paronomastic  expressions,  see  Wilke's 
NeutesL  Rhetor,  p.  413,  and  Winer's  NeutesL 
Gramm.  §  68,  2  (6te  Aufl.).  ■  H. 

CONCUBINE.  C?3V?  appears  to  have  been 
included  under  the  gen^  coi\jugal  sense  of  the 
word  n*^M»  which  in  its  limited  sense  is  rendered 
"wife."  The  positions  of  these  two  among  the 
early  Jews  cannot  be  referred  to  the  stands^  of 
our  own  age  and  comitry;  that  of  concubine  being 
less  degraded,  as  that  of  wife  was,  especially  owing 
to  the  sanction  of  polygamy,  less  honorable  than ' 
among  ourselves.  The  natural  desire  of  ofispring 
was,  in  the  Jew,  consecrated  into  a  religious  hope, 
which  tended  to  redeem  concubinage  fh>m  the 
debasement  into  which  the  grosser  nioti^'es  for  its 
adoption  might  have  brought  it  Tlie  whole  ques- 
tion must  be  viewed  from  the  point  which  touches 
the  interests  of  propagation,  in  virtue  of  which  even 
a  slave  concubine  who  had  many  children  would 
become  a  most  important  person  in  a  fiuiiily,  espe- 
cially where  a  wife  was  bairen.  Such  was  the  true 
source  of  the  concubinage  of  Nachor,  Abraham,  and 
Jacob,  which  indeed,  in  the  two  latter  cases,  lost 
the  nature  which  it  has  in  our  eyes,  through  the 
process,  analogous  to  adoption,  by  which  the  ofF> 
spring  was  regarded  as  tluit  of  the  wife  herself. 
From  all  this  it  follows  that,  save  in  so  far  as  the 
latter  was  generally  a  slave,  the  difibrence  between 
wife  and  concubine  was  less  marked,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  moral  stigma,  than  among  us.  We  must 
therefore  beware  of  regarding  as  essential  to  the 
relation  of  concubinage,  what  really  pertained  to 
that  of  bondage. 

The  ooncubine^s  condition  was  a  definite  one,  and 
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quite  independent  of  tlie  hct  of  there  being  another 
woman  having  the  right«  of  wife  towards  the  same 
man.  llie  difference  probably  lay  in  the  abaenoe 
of  the  right  of  the  libtUm  tHvotiii,  without  which 
the  wife  could  not  be  repudiated,  and  in  some  par- 
ticulars of  treatment  and  consideration  of  which  we 
ixe  ignorant;  also  in  her  condition  and  rights  on 
the  death  of  her  lord,  rather  than  in  the  absence 
of  nuptial  ceremonies  and  dowry,  which  were  non- 
essential; yet  it  is  so  probable  that  these  last  did 
not  pertAin  to  the  concubine,  that  the  assertion  of 
the  Gemara  {IJieraaoL  Chetubothy  v.)  to  that  efiect, 
though  coiitro\'erted,  may  be  received,  'llie  doc- 
trine tliat  a  concubine  also  could  not  be  dismissed 
without  a  fomud  divorce  is  of  titer  origin — not 
that  such  dismissals  were  more  frequent,  probably, 
than  those  of  wi\'e8  —  and  negatived  by  the  silence 
of  Ex.  xxi.  and  Deut.  xxi.  regarding  it  From 
this  it  seems  to  follow  that  a  concubine  could  not 
become  a  wife  to  the  same  man,  nor  vice  versd^ 
unless  in  tho  improbable  case  of  a  wife  divorced 
returning  as  a  concubine.  With  r^ard  to  the 
children  of  wife  and  concubine,  there  was  no  such 
difference  as  our  illegitimacy  implies;  the  hitter 
were  a  supplementary  &mily  to  the  former,  their 
names  occur  in  the  patriarclial  genealogies  (Gen. 
zxii.  24;  1  Chr.  i.  32),  and  their  position  and 
provision,  save  in  the  case  of  defect  of  those  former 
(in  which  case  they  might  probably  succeed  to 
landed  estate  or  other  chief  hostage),  would  depend 
on  the  fiftther*s  will  (Gen.  xxv.  6).  The  sUte  of 
concubinage  is  assumed  and  provided  for  by  the 
law  vf  Closes.  A  concubine  would  generally  be 
either  (1)  a  Hebrew  girl  bought  of  her  father,  u  e. 
a  slave,  which  aione  the  Kabbins  regard  as  a  lawful 
connection  (Maimon.  I/nlach-Mth^m^  iv.),  at  least 
for  a  private  person;  (2)  a  Gentile  captive  taken  in 
war;  (d)  a  foreign  slave  bought,  or  (4)  a  Canaanitish 
woman,  bond  or  free.  The  rights  of  (1)  and  (2) 
were  protected  by  law  (I<lx.  xxi.  7;  Deut.  xxi.  10), 
but  (3)  was  unrecognized,  and  (4)  prohibited.  Free 
Hebrew  womeu  also  might  become  concubines.  So 
Gideon's  concul)ine  seems  to  have  been  of  a  family 
of  rank  and  influence  in  Shechem,  and  such  was 
probably  the  state  of  the  Lente's  concubine  (Judg. 
XX.).  The  ra\-ages  of  war  among  the  male  sex,  or 
the  impoverishment  of  fiirailies,  might  often  induce 
this  condition.  The  ciise  (1)  was  not  a  hard  lot. 
The  passage  in  Ex.  xxi.  is  somewhat  obscure,  and 
seems  to  mean,  in  brief,  as  follows :  —  A  man  who 
bought  a  Hebrew  girl  as  concubine  for  himself 
might  not  treat  her  as  a  mere  Hebrew  slave,  to  be 
sent  "out"  (i.  e.  in  the  seventh,  v.  2),  but  might, 
if  she  displeased  him,  dismiss  her  to  her  fiitlier  on 
redemption,  t.  e.  repayment  probably  of  a  part  of 
what  he  paid  for  her.  If  he  had  taken  her  for  a 
concubine  for  his  son,  and  the  son  then  married 
another  woman,  the  concubine's  position  and  rights 
were  secured,  or,  if  she  were  refused  these,  she 
became  free  without  redemption.  Further,  from 
the  provision  in  the  case  of  such  a  concubine  gi^'en 
by  a  man  to  his  son,  tliat  she  sliould  be  dealt  with 
"  after  the  manner  of  daughters,"  we  see  tliat  the 
servile  merged  in  the  connubiiU  relation,  and  that 
her  children  must  have  been  free.  Yet  some  degree 
of  contempt  attached  to  the  "handmaid's  son" 

(nSM^2),  used  reproachfully  to  tlie  son  of  a  con- 

?ubine  merely  in  Judg.  ix.  18;  see  also  Vn.  cx>i. 
16.  I'he  provisions  relating  to  (2)  are  merciftil  and 
«M)ii8iderate  to  a  rare  degree,  but  overlaid  by  the 
Ihibbis  with  distorting  comments. 


CONDUIT 

In  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  the  conoobiMi 
mentioned  belong  to  the  king,  and  their  oonditioo 
and  number  cease  to  be  a  guide  to  the  general 
practice.  A  new  kmg  stepped  into  the  rights  of 
his  predecessor,  and  by  Soknnon's  time  the  custom 
had  approximated  to  that  of  a  Persian  harem  (3 
Sam.  xii.  8,  xvi.  21;  1  R.  ii.  22).  To  seixe  on 
royal  concubines  for  his  use  was  thus  an  usurper's 
first  act.  Such  was  probably  the  intent  of  Abner's 
act  (2  Sam.  iii.  7),  and  similarly  the  request  on 
behalf  of  Adonyah  was  construed  (1  K.  ii.  21-24). 
For  fuller  hifbrmation  Selden's  treatises  de  U.wie 
f/ebrted  and  de  Jwe  Natur.  et  GtnL  r.  7,  8,  and 
especially  that  de  SwcemimUmSy  cap.  iii.,  may  with 
some  caution  (since  he  leans  somewhat  easily  to 
rabbinkad  tradition)  be  consulted;  also  the  treatises 
Sotah,  Kiddushin,  and  Chttuboth  in  the  Gemam 
Hierosol.,  and  that  entitled  Sanhtdiin  in  the 
Gemara  Babyl.  The  essential  portkms  of  all  theee 
are  collected  in  UgoUni,  vol.  xxx.  de  l/avr€ 
IhbraA,  H.  H. 

CONDUIT  (n^yip  :  w«/Kr)W7<Jj:  aquetduo- 

iu8 ;  a  trench  or  water-course,  from  Hv^,  (o  ascend, 
Gcoen.  p.  1022). 

1.  Although  no  notice  is  given  either  by  Script- 
ure or  by  Joeephus  of  any  connection  between  the 
pools  of  Solomon  beyond  Bethlehem  and  a  supply 
of  water  for  Jerusalem,  it  seems  unlikely  that  so 
bu^  a  work  as  the  pools  should  be  constructed 
merely  for  irrigating  his  gardens  (Eccl.  ii.  6),  and 
tradition,  both  oral  and  as  represented  by  Tal- 
mudical  MTitert,  ascribes  to  Solomon  the  formation 
of  the  original  aqueduct  by  which  water  was  brought 
to  Jerusalem  (Maundrell,  £arly  Tttiv.  p.  4C8; 
Hasselquist,  Trav.  146;  Lightfoot,  lJt$cr.  TtmpL 
c.  xxiii.  vol.  i.  p.  612;  Robinson,  i.  265).  Pontius 
I*ilate  applied  the  sacred  treasure  of  the  Corban  to 
the  work  of  bringing  water  by  an  aqueduct  from  a 
distance,  Josephus  says  of  300  or  400  stadia  (B,  J. 
ii.  9,  §  4),  but  elsewhere  200  stadia,  a  distance 
which  would  fairly  correspond  with  the  length  of 
the  existing  aqueduct  with  all  its  turns  and  wind- 
higs  {Ant.  xviii.  3,  §  2;  WilUams,  J/'tiy  City,  u. 
501).  His  application  of  the  money  in  tliis  man- 
ner gave  rise  to  a  serious  disturbance,  ^^'hether 
his  work  was  a  new  one  or  a  reparation  of  Solomon's 
original  aqueduct  cannot  be  determined,  but  it 
seems  more  than  probable  that  the  uicient  work 
would  have  been  destroyed  in  some  of  the  various 
sieges  since  Sok>mon's  time.  Tlie  aqueduct,  though 
much  injured,  and  not  8er>iceal»le  for  water  be}-ond 
Dethlehem,  still  exists:  the  water  is  conveyed  from 
the  fountains  which  supply  the  pools  about  two 
miles  S.  of  Bethlehem.  The  water-course  then  passes 
fh>m  the  pools  in  a  N.  E.  direction,  and  winding 
round  the  hill  of  Bethlehem  on  tlie  S.  side,  is  car- 
ried sometimes  above  and  sometimes  bektw  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  partly  in  earthen  pipes  and 
partly  in  a  channel  about  one  foot  square  of  rough 
stones  kid  in  cement,  till  it  approaches  Jerusalem. 
There  it  crosses  the  valley  of  Uinnom  at  the  S.  VV. 
side  of  the  city  on  a  bridge  of  nine  arches  at  a 
point  above  the  pool  called  Birktt'fB-StdiAn,  then 
returns  S.  E.  and  E.  along  the  side  of  the  valloj 
and  under  the  wall,  and  continuing  its  course  along 
the  east  side  is  finally  conducted  to  the  Ilaram.  It 
was  repaired  by  Sultan  Mohammad  Ibn-KahiAu  of 
ICgj-pt  about  A.  i>.  1300  (Williams,  JMy  City,  ii. 
4»8;  Raumer,  PnL  p.  280;  Robinson,  i.  265"967, 
347,  476,  iii.  247). 
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%  Among  the  works  of  Hezekiah  he  is  said  to 
haw  stopped  the  **  upper  water-course  of  Gihon," 
and  brouj^ht  it  down  straight  to  tlie  W.  side  of  the 
city  of  David  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  30).  The  direction  of 
tills  water-course  of  course  depends  on  the  site  of 
Gihon.  Dr.  Robinson  identities  this  with  the  large 
pool  called  BirKti-ts-  SftmiU  i  at  the  head  of  the 
%^ey  of  Hmnom  on  the  S.  VV.  side  of  Jerusalem, 
and  considers  the  lately  discovered  subterranean 
conduit  within  the  city  to  be  a  branch  from  Heze- 
khih's  water-course  (Kob.  iii.  243-4,  i.  327;  Ges. 
pp.  616,  1395).  Mr.  Williams,  on  the  other  hand, 
places  Gihon  on  the  N.  side,  not  tax  from  the  tombs 
of  the  kings,  and  supposes  the  water-course  to  have 
brought  water  in  a  S.  direction  to  the  temple, 
wlience  it  flowed  ultimately  into  the  Pool  of  Siloam, 
or  liower  Pool.  One  argument  which  recommends 
this  view  is  found  in  the  account  of  the  interview 
bet^Toen  the  emissaries  of  Sennacherib  and  the 
officers  of  Hezekiah,  which  took  place  '*  by  the  con- 
duit of  the  upper  pool  in  the  highway  of  tiie  fuller's 
fidd  "  (2  K.  xviii.  17),  whoee  site  seems  to  be  indi- 
cated by  the  **  fuller's  monument"  mentioned  by 
Josepbos  as  at  the  N.  £.  side  of  the  city,  and  by 
the  once  well-knovm  site  called  the  Camp  of  the 
A«s}Tians  (Joseph.  B,  J.  t.  4,  §  3, 7,  §  3,  and  12, 
§  2).     [Gihon;  Jerusalem.]  H.  W.  P. 

CONEY  (15^'  8o<r^owj,   xoipoyp6wiosy 

adu$\  a  gregarious  animal  of  the  class  Pachyder- 
mata,  which  is  found  in  Palestine,  living  in  the 
cares  and  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  has  been  erro- 
neously identified  with  the  liabbit  or  Coney.     Its 

scientific  name  is  Jlyrax  Synacus.  The  1^^  is 
mentioned  four  times  in  the  O.  T.  In  Lev.  xi.  5 
and  in  Deut  xiv.  7  it  is  declared  to  be  unclean, 
because  it  chews  the  cud,  but  does  not  divide  the 
hoot  In  Ps.  dv.  18  we  are  toki  *^  the  rocks  are  a 
lefoge  for  the  coneys,*'  and  in  Ptot.  zxx.  96  that 
M  the  moneys  are  but  a  feeble  folk,  yet  make  they 
their  houses  in  the  rocks."     The  Uyraz  satisfies 
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Hyrax  Syrfocns.     (From  a  specimen  in  the  British 
MoMum.) 

exactly  the  expressions  in  the  two  last  passages; 
and  its  being  reckoned  among  the  ruminating  an- 
imals is  no  difficulty,  the  hare  being  also  errone- 
ously placed  by  the  sacred  writers  in  the  same  class, 
because  the  action  of  its  jaws  resembles  th^  of  the 
ruminating  animals.  Its  color  is  gray  or  brown  on 
the  back,  white  on  the  belly ;  it  is  like  the  alpine 
marmot,  scarcely  of  the  size  of  the  domestic  cat, 
having  long  hadr,  a  very  short  tail,  and  round  ears. 
It  is  very  common  in  Syria,  especially  on  the  ridges 
of  I^ebanon,  and  is  found  also  in  Arabia  Petrtea, 
Upper  Egj'pt,  Abyssinia,  and  Palestine  (Wilson, 


Lands  of  the  BibUy  ii.  28  ff.).  The  .Vrabs  cai  the 
7?  1^  yjy  wabr;  but  among  the  southern  Arabi 

we  find  the  term  ^^wfi-)^  Oiofun=^thdphdn  (Fresnel 

in  Asiatic  Jaum.  June,  1838,  p.  514).  The  Am- 
baric  name  is  nshkdkd^  under  which  name  the  hy* 
rax  b  described  by  Bruce,  who  also  gives  a  figure 
of  it,  and  mentions  the  foct  that  the  Arabs  also 

called  it  JuI%.amI  ^^Jo  iVA^?   '* sheep  of   the 

children  of  Israel.**  llie  h}Tax  is  mentioned  by 
Kobuison  (iii.  387),  as  occurring  in  the  sides  of 
the  chasm  of  the  Litany  opposite  to  Btl<U.  He 
says  that  it  is  seen  coming  out  of  tlie  clefts  of  the 
rocks  in  winter  at  midday ;  in  summer  only  towards 

evening.     The  derivation  of  7^^  from  the  unused 

root,  )^^\  to  hide,  chiefly  in  the  earth,  is  obvious. 

W.  D. 
The  Hyrax  Syriaais  is  now  universally  allowed 
to  be  the  shapfidn  of  the  Bible,  and  the  point  may 
fitirly  be  considered  satisfiictorily  settled.  The 
**  coney  **  or  rabbit  of  the  A.  V.,  although  it  suits 
the  Scriptural  allusions  ui  every  particular,  except 
in  the  matter  of  its  ruminating,  is  to  be  rejected,  as 
the  rabbit  is  nowhere  found  in  the  Bible  Unds; 
there  are  several  species  or  varieties  of  hare,  but 
the  rabbit  is  not  known  td  exist  there  in  a  wild 
state.<i  The  Jerboa  {Dipus  yEtjyptius)  which  Bo- 
chart  {Ilieroz,  ii.  409),  Kosenmiiller  (ScJiol.  in  l..ev. 
xi.  5),  and  others  have  sought  to  identify  with  the 
shdpli&n^  must  also  be  r^ected,  for  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  jerboas  to  inhabit  sandy  pbices  and  not  stony 
rocks.  It  is  curious  to  find  Bochart  quoting  Ara- 
bian writers,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  mtbr  de- 
notes the  jerboa,  whereas  the  description  of  this 
animal  as  given  by  Damir,  Giauhari,  and  others, 
exactly  suits  the  h}Tax. 

^^  The  toabi\**  says  Giauhari,  **  is  an  animal  less 
than  a  cat,  of  a  brown  color,  without  a  tail,**  upon 
which  Damir  correctly  remarks,  "  when  he  says  it 
has  no  tail,  he  means  that  it  has  a  very  short  one.** 
Now  this  description  entirely  puts  tlie  jerboa  out 
of  the  question,  for  all  the  species  of  jerboa  are 
remarkable  for  their  long  tails. 

,  With  regard  to  the  localities  of  the  hvrax,  it 
does  not  appear  that  it  is  now  very  common  in  Pal- 
estine, though  it  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  hilly 
parts  of  that  country.  Schuliert  says  **of  the 
Wober  (Ilyrax  8yi-iacus)y  we  could  discover  no 
trace  in  either  Palestuie  or  Syria:  *'  upon  this  Dr. 
Wilson  (Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii.  28)  remarks,  "  We 
were,  we  believe,  the  first  European  travellers  who 
actually  noticed  this  animal  within  the  proper 
bounds  of  the  Holy  Land,**  this  was  amongst  the 
rocks  at  Mar  Saba.  Bruce,  however,  noticed  these 
animals  plentifully  in  Lebanon,  and  among  the  rocks 
at  the  Pharan  Promontorium  or  Cape  Mohammed, 
near  the  Gulf  of  Suez;  and  Shaw  (Trav.  ii.  160, 
8vo  ed.)  also  saw  the4iyrax  on  Lebanon,  and  says 
"  it  is  common  in  other  places  of  this  country.*' 
Dr.  Hooker  in  his  recent  journey  to  the  I^banon 
and  Palestine  saw  no  hyrax  anywhere,  and  says  he 


a  RoMell  (AUppo,  ii.  159,  2d  ed.)  mentions  rabbits 
as  being  oecaskmally  brad  in  hoaxM,  *'  for  the  use  of 
dw  Vranlcs ''  at  Aleppo ;  and  adds  that  the  fur  of  the 
white  and  blaclc  nbbit  is  much  worn,  and  that  the 
r  kind  is  imported  from  Europe.     Even  if  the  an- 


cient Ilebrows  had  ever  seen  Imported  specimens  of 
the  rabbit,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  liave 
been  included  under  the  Hebrew  term  arneb,  which  is 
the  Arabic  name  at  Aleppo  both  of  this  animal  and 
the  hare. 
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was  told  it  it  confined  to  the  sterile  bills  of  the  Jor- 
dan and  Dead  Sea  \-alleys  only;  Thomson  {Land 
and  Dookf  p.  298)  speaks  only  of  one  individual 
amonfi;  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Kurein.a 

Hemprich  {Symbolce  Phys.  p.  i.)  enumerates 
three  species  of  hyrax,  and  gives  the  localities  as 
follows:  II.  Sytiacut^  Mount  Sinai;  H.  habessin- 
tens,  mountains  on  the  coast  of  Abyssinia;  —  this 
is  the  Asiikoho  of  Bruce  —  and  H.  iii/icqtt,  Don- 
gala,  llie  Amharic  name  of  Ashkoko  is,  accord- 
ing to  Bnioe,  derived  from  ^^  the  long  herinaceous 
burs  which  like  small  thorns  grow  atH>ut  his  back, 
and  which  in  Anihara  are  call^  Ashok/*  A  tame 
byrax  was  kept  by  Bruce,  who  from  the  action  of 
the  animal's  jaws  was  led  into  the  error  of  suppos- 
ing that »' it  chewed  the  cud; "  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  the  poet  Cowper  madeXhe  same  mistake 
with  respect  to  his  tame  bares.  The  flesh  of  the 
byrax  is  said  to  resemble  the  rabbit  in  jQavor;  the 
Aralw  of  Mount  Sinai  esteem  it  a  delicacy ;  the  Chris- 
tians of  Abyssinia  do  not  eat  its  flesh,  nor  do  the 
Mohammedans:  see  Oedmanu  {I'eiittuch,  Samm. 
pt.  v.  ch.  ii.).  Hemprich  states  that  the  urine  of 
the  Cape  hyraz  (//.  capensU)^  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Asiatic  species,  is  regarded  as  medicinal  See 
also  Sparman  ( Trnv,  p.  324)  and  Thunberg  ( Trav. 
i.  190).  This  is  confirmatory  of  the  remarks  of  an 
Arabic  writer  cited  by  Bochart  (Ilieroz,  ii.  413). 

llie  byrax  is  zoologically  a  very  interesting  an- 
imal, for  although  in  some  respects  it  resembles  the 
Rodtntia^  in  which  order  this  genus  was  originally 
placed,  its  true  afiSnities  are  with  the  rhinoceros; 
its  molar  teeth  differ  only  in  size  from  those  of  that 
great  pachyderm.  Accordingly  Dr.  Gray  pUu*es  the 
byrax  in  his  8ub-&mily  Rhinocetina,  family  Eie- 
phaniidoi ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  which  in 
some  of  its  habits  it  much  resembles ;  the  animals 
are  generally  seen  to  congregate  in  groups  amongst 
the  rocks,  in  the  cavities  of  which  they  hide  them- 
selves when  alarmed;  they  are  herbivorous  as  to 
diet,  feeding  on  gross  and  the  young  shoots  of 
shrubs.  Some  observers  have  remarked  that  an 
old  male  is  set  as  a  sentry  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
holes,  and  that  he  uttera  a  sound  like  a  whistle  to 
appnse  his  companions  when  danger  threatens ;  if 
this  is  a  fact,  it  forcibly  illustrates  Prov.  xxx.  24, 
26,  where  the  skdphdn  is  named  as  one  of  the  four 
things  upon  earth  which,  though  Uttie,  *^  are  ex- 
ceeding wise."  W.  H. 

»  CONFECTION  (Ex.  xxx.  86.  st-mds  for 
compound  or  mixture,  a  Latin  sense  of  the  word. 

H. 
*  CONFIRMATION.    [Baptism,  p.  244.] 
CONGREGATION    (HI?,  bnij,    from 

^UHi  to  call  =  0(mt»caiMm;  awayafyfi;  iKKKij- 
aiuy  m  Deut.  xviii.  16,  xxiii.  1 :  contp^egatiOy  ecclt- 
iia^  ccUm).  Th'is  term  describes  the  Hebrew  people 
in  its  collective  capacity  under  its  peculiar  aspect 
as  a  holy  community,  held  together  by  religious 
rather  than  political  bonds.  Sometimes  it  u  used 
in  a  broad  sense  as  inclusive  of  foreign  settlers 
(Kx.  xii.  19);  but  more  properly,  as  exclusively  ap- 
propriate to  the  Hebrew  element  of  the  population 
(Num.  XV.  15);  in  each  case  it  expresses  the  idea 
3f  the   Koman    Ciritas  or  the   Greek  wokirtla. 


a  *  Mr.  Tristrun,  who  as  a  naturaUst  was  the  more  ear- 
nest In  his  efTorta,  caught  one  of  these  animals  (which 
It  In  extremely  dlflBcult  to  do)  among  the  cMfb  on  the 
N.  W  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  describee  it  as  an- 


CONGREGATION 

Every  cfrcumcised  Hebrew  (ITntS:  aln6xO*'^' 
indigena ;  A.  V.  **  home-bom,  bom  in  the  land,** 
the  term  specially  descriptive  of  the  Israelite  In  op- 
position to  the  non-Israelite,  Ex.  xlL  19 ;  Lev.  xvL 
29;  Num.  ix.  14)  was  a  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  took  part  in  its  proceedings,  probably 
from  the  time  that  he  bore  arms.  It  is  important, 
however,  to  observe  that  be  acquired  no  poUtical 
rights  in  his  individual  capacity,  but  only  as  a 
member  of  a  home ;  for  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew 
polity  was  the  house,  whence  was  formed  in  an 
ascending  scale  the  family  or  coUection  of  houses, 
the  tribe  or  collection  of  families,  and  the  amgre- 

gathn  or  coUectlon  of  tribes.  Strangers  (C'lS) 
settled  in  the  land,  if  circumcised,  were  with  cer- 
tain exceptions  (Deut.  xxiii.  1  ff.)  admitted  to  the 
privilege  of  citizenship,  and  are  spoken  of  as  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  in  its  more  extended  ap- 
plication (Ex.  xii.  19;  Num.  ix.  14,  xv.  15);  it 
appears  doubtftil,  however,  whether  they  were  repre- 
sented in  the  congregation  in  its  corporate  capacity 
as  a  deliberative  body,  as  they  were  not,  strictly 
speaking,  members  of  any  house;  th^  positkni 
probably  resembled  that  of  the  wp^ci'oi  at  Athens. 
The  congregation  occupied  an  important  position 
under  the  Theocracy,  as  the  comitia  or  national 
parliament,  invested  with  legislative  and  judicial 
powers.  In  this  capacity  it  acted  through  a  sys- 
tem of  patriarchal  representation,  each  houie,  fam- 
ily, and  tribe  being  represented  by  its  head  or 

father.    These  delegates  were  named  n^^n  ^3pT 

{wpffffivrtpoi:  serUoresf  "elders*');  C'^S'*tt73(^ 
XoyrtS'  principes ;  "princes");  and  sometimes 
D^K^'^f?  {hrlKKitroi'  qtn  vocabantui\  Num.  xvi.  2; 

A.  V.  "renowned,"  "famous").  The  number  of 
these  representatives  being  inconi^eniently  large  for 
ordinary  business,  a  further  selection  was  maide  by 
Moses  of  70,  who  formed  a  species  of  standing 
committee  (Num.  xi.  16).  Occasionally  indeed  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  was  assembled,  the  mode 
of  summoning  being  by  the  sound  of  the  two  di- 
ver trumpets,  and  Uie  place  of  meeting  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle,  hence  usually  called  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation  (IV^'D.,  lit.  place  of 
meeting)  (Num.  x.  3):  the  occasions  of  such  gen- 
eral assemblies  were  solemn  religious  services  (Ex. 
xii.  47;  Num.  xxv.  6;  Joel  ii.  15),  or  to  receive 
new  commandments  (Ex.  xix.  7,  8;  Lev.  viii.  4). 
The  elders  were  summoned  by  the  call  of  one  tnim- 
pet  (Num.  X.  4),  at  tlie  command  of  the  supreme 
governor  or  the  high-priest;  they  represented  the 
whole  congn^tion  on  various  occasions  of  public 
interest  (Ex.  iii.  16,  xii.  21,  xvii.  5,  xxiv.  1);  they 
acted  as  a  court  of  judicature  in  capital  offenses 
(Num.  XV.  33,  ixxv.  12),  and  were  charged  with 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  (Lev.  xxiv.  14 ;  Num. 
XV.  35);  they  joined  in  certain  of  the  sacrifices 
(I^v.  iv.  14,  15);  and  they  exercised  the  usual 
rights  of  sovereignty,  such  as  declaring  war,  making 
peace,  and  concluding  treaties  (Josh.  ix.  15).  The 
people  were  stricUy  bound  by  the  acts  of  their  rep- 
resentatives, e\'en  in  cases  where  they  disapproved 
of  them  (Josh.  ix.  18).     After  the  occupation  of 


swering  perfectly  to  what  is  said  In  Prov.  xxx.  24,  26, 
both  as  to  its  feebleness  and  its  singular  cunning  and 
power  of  self-preservation.  See  his  La$ui  r/  Israel,  2d 
ed.  p.  263  (London,  1866).  H. 
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the  land  of  Caniuinf  the  oongregaUon  was  assembled 
only  on  mattera  of  the  highest  importance.  The 
delegates  were  summoned  by  messengers  (2  Chr. 
XXX.  G)  to  such  places  as  might  be  appointed,  most 
frequently  to  Mizpeh  (tludg.  x.  17,  xi.  11,  xx.  1; 
1  Siuu.  viL  5,  X.  17;  1  Mace.  iii.  46);  they  came 
attended  each  with  his  baild  of  retainers,  so  that 
the  number  assembled  was  very  considerable  (Judg. 
XX.  2  ff.).  On  one  occasion  we  hear  of  the  congre 
gation  bttug  assembled  f<Nr  judicial  purposes  (Judg. 
XX.);  on  oiher  occasions  for  religious  festivals  (2 
Chr.  XXX.  5,  xxxiv.  2J);  on  others  for  the  election 
of  kings,  as  Saul  (1  Sam.  x.  17),  David  (2  Sam.  v. 
1),  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xiL  20),  Joash  (2  K.  xi.  19), 
Josiah  (2  K.  xxi.  24),  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  xxiii.  30), 
and  Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  1).  In  the  later  periods 
of  Jewish  history  the  congr^ation  was  represented 
by  the  Sanhedrim ;  and  the  term  (ruyayvyiif  which 
in  the  LXX.  is  applied  exclusively  to  the  congre- 
gation itself  (for  the  place  of  meeting  T^^Q  biTT'H 
is  invariably  rendered  i^  vKtiyii  rod  fjMfiTvpiovj  tab- 
emactdum  testtmonU,  the  word  ^S*^^  being  con- 
sidered =  ra7!S^),  was  transferred  to  the  places  of 
worship  established  by  the  Jews,  wherever  a  certain 
number  of  fiunilies  were  collected.         W.  L.  B. 

• "  Congregation,"  assembly  of  the  people,  is 
the  proper  rendering  of  iKKkrftria  in  Acts  vii.  38, 
instead  of  "  church  "  (A.  V.).  That  is  the  render- 
ing in  the  older  English  versions  (Tyndale*s,  Cran- 
mer*s,  the  Genevan).  Stephen  evidently  refers  in 
that  passage  to  the  congr^ation  of  the  Hebrews 
assembled  at  Sinai,  at  the  time  of  the  promulgation 
of  the  law.  So  nearly  aU  the  best  critics  (Bengel, 
Kuinoel,  Olshausen,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  Lechler, 
Alfoid).  U. 

CONFAH.     [Jeconiah.] 

CONONFAH  pn;531|  [whom  Jehovah  es~ 
tablUhes]:  Xwvfv/as;  [Vat  in  ver.  12  Xa/Afviay;] 
Alex.  X^xcvtof  •*  Chonenias),  a  Levite,  ruler  (^*^«lj) 
of  the  offerings  and  tithes  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.  12, 13).     [See  Conaniah.] 

CONSECRATION.     [Priest.] 

♦CONVENIENT  signifies  "becoming,  fit- 
ting, appropriate  "  in  several  passages,  e.  g.  Prov. 
xxx.  8;  Jer.  xl.  4;  Rom.  i.  28;  Eph.  v.  4;  Philem. 
ver.  8.  It  occurs  once  in  the  dedication  of  James's 
transkttors.  It  is  the  rendering  of  iofr^Kov  and 
KoBTiKow  in  the  N.  T.,  and  was  an  ancient  Latin 
sense  of  the  word.  It  belongs  to  the  ckss  of  terms 
of  which  Archbishop  Whately  remarks  that  **  they 
are  much  more  Ukely  to  perplex  and  bewilder  the 
reader,  than  those  entirely  out  of  use.  The  latter 
only  leave  him  in  darkness;  the  others  mislead  him 
by  a  fidse  light."  See  his  Bacon's  Euayt:  with 
Annotationt  (Essay  xxiv.  p.  259,  5th  ed.  Boston, 
1863).  H. 

•  CONVERSATION  is  never  used  in  the 
A.  V.  in  its  ordinary  sense,  but  always  denotes 
**  course  of  life,"  "  conduct."  In  the  N.  T.  it  com- 
monly represents  the  Greek  hvcurrpo^ ;  once  rp6- 
iroi.  In  Phil.  iii.  20,  "our  concericUMn  is  in 
heaven,"  it  is  the  rendering  of  woXfrcv/ta.  The 
probable  meaning  is  well  expressed  by  Wakefield's 
translation,  "  we  are  citizens  of  heaven."         A. 

CONVOCATION  (H'Ji?^,  from  \^ri,  to- 
jure;  oomp.  Num.  x.  2;  Is.  i!  13).  This  term  is 
applied  invariably  to  meetings  of  a  reUgiotu  char- 
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acter,  in  contradistinction  to  congrtgntion^  in  which 
political  and  legal  matters  were  occasioually  settled. 

Henoe  it  is  connected  with  tZ7^p,  holg^  and  is  ap- 
plied only  to  the  Sabbath  and  the  great  aimual 
festi\-alB  of  the  Jews  (Ex.  xii.  16;  l^ev.  xxiii.  2  AT.; 
Num.  xxviii.  18  ff.,  xxix.  1  ff.).  With  one  exoep- 
tion  (Is.  i.  13),  the  word  is  peculiar  to  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  LXX.  treats  it  as  an  a(yective  = 
K\-nr6sy  irUKriros;  but  there  can  be  no  doub* 
that  the  A.  V.  is  correct  In  its  rendering. 

W.  L.  R 

COOKING.  As  meat  did  not  form  an  article 
of  ordinary  di^  among  the  Jews,  the  art  of  cock- 
ing  was  not  carried  to  any  perfection.  The  diffi- 
culty of  preserving  it  from  putrefaction  net^sai* 
tated  the  immediate  consumption  of  an  animal, 
and  hence  few  were  slaughtered  except  fi>r  purpoeei 
of  hospitality  or  festivity,  'llie  proceedings  on 
such  occasions  appear  to  have  been  as  fuUows:  On 
the  arrival  of  a  guest  the  animal,  either  a  kid, 
lamb,  or  calf,  was  killed  (Gen.  xviii.  7 ;  Luke  xr. 
23),  its  throat  being  cut  so  that  the  blood  might 
be  poured  out  (Lev.  vii.  26);  it  was  then  flayed 

and  was  ready  either  for  roasting  (H  v^),  or  boil- 
ing ( v^!3)  :  in  the  former  case  the  animal  waa 
preserved  entire  (Ex.  xii.  46),  and  roasted  either 
over  a  fire  (Ex.  xii.  8)  of  wood  (b.  xliv.  16),  or 
perhaps,  as  the  mention  of  fire  implies  another 
method,  in  an  oven,  consisting  simply  of  a  hole  dug 
in  the  earth,  weU  heated,  and  covered  up  (Burck- 
hardt,  Notes  on  Bedouins,  i.  240);  the  Paschal 
lamb  was  roasted  by  the  first  of  these  methods  (Ex. 
xii.  8,  9;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13).  Boiling,  however,  was 
the  more  usual  method  of  cooking,  both  in  the  case 
of  sacrifices,  other  than  the  Paschal  lamb  (Lev.  viiL 
31),  and  for  domestic  use  (Ex.  xvi.  23),  so  much 

so  that  V^^  =  to  cook  generally.  Including  even 
roasting  (Deut  xvi.  7).  In  this  case  the  animal 
was  cut  up,  the  right  shoulder  being  first  taken  off 
(hence  the  priest's  joint.  Lev.  vii.  32),  and  the 
other  joints  in  succession ;  the  flesh  was  separated 
from  the  bones  and  minced,  and  the  bones  them- 
selves were  broken  up  (Mic.  iii.  3);  the  whole  mass 
was  then  thrown  into  a  caldron  (Ez.  xxiv.  4,  5) 
filled  with  water  (Ex.  xii.  9),  or,  as  we  may  in^Mr 
from  Ex.  xxiiL  19,  occasionally  with  miflc,  as  is 
still  usual  among  the  Arabs  (Burckhardt,  Notes, 
i.  63),  the  prohibition  "not  to  seethe  a  kid  in  his 
motlier's  milk"  having  reference  apparently  to 
some  heathen  practice  connected  with  the  ofiering 
of  the  first-fruits  (Ex.  L  c, ;  xxxiv.  26),  which  ren- 
dored  the  kid  so  prepared  unclean  food  (Deut.  xSv. 
21).  The  caldron  was  boiled  over  a  wood  fire  (Es. 
xxiv.  10);  the  scum  which  rose  to  the  sur&ce  was 
from  time  to  time  removed,  otherwise  the  meat 
wouM  turn  out  loathsome  (6);  salt  or  spices  were 
thrown  in  to  season  it  (10);  and  when  sufficiently 

boiled,  the  meat  and  the  broth  (p'ltD:  ^»/i<(t, 
LXX.:  jus,  Vulg.),  were  served  up  separately 
(Judg.  vi.  19),  the  broth  being  used  with  unleav- 
ened bread,  and  butter  (Gen.  xviii.  8),  as  a  saooa 
for  dipping  morsels  of  bread  into  (Burckhardt^s 
Notes,  i.  63).  Sometimes  the  meat  was  so  highly 
spiced  that  its  flavor  could  hardly  be  distinguished; 

such  dishes  were  called  D^ZS^^ZP  (Gen.  xxvii.  4; 
Prov.  xxiii.  3).  There  is  a  striking  similarity  In 
the  culinary  operations  of  the  Hebrews  and  i^ypt- 
ians  (Wilkinson's  Anc  EggpL  ii.  374  ff.).     Veg- 
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itftbles  were  usually  boOed,  and  served  up  as  pottage 
<Geu.  uv.  29;  a  K.  iv.  38).  Fish  was  also  cooked 
OxBTtfos  6irrov  u4pos'  pitcis  am;  Luke  zxiv.  42), 
probably  broiled.  The  cooking  was  iu  early  times 
performed  by  the  mistress  of  the  household  (Gen. 

sviiL  6);  professional  cooks  (D^nH^)  were  after- 
wards empbyed  (1  Sam.  viii.  13,  ix.  23).     llie 

utensils  required  were  —  0^^**?  (xvrp^oSes: 
chyiropode»)j  a  cooking  range,  having  places  for  two 
or  more  pots,  probably  of  earthenware  (Lev.  'xi.  35) ; 

^V3  {\40ns'  lebes),  a  caUion  (1  Sam.  ii.  14); 
37T9  (Kptdypai  futcimda)^  a  large  fork  or  flesh- 
hook;  n^J  {\4^s''  oUa\  a  wide,  open,  metal  ves- 
sel, resembling  a  fish-ketUe,  adapted  to  be  used  as 
•  wash-pot  (Ps.  Ix.  8),  or  to  eat  from  (Ex.  xvi.  3); 

•Vll^,  TIT,  nnV  J2,  pots  probably  of  earthen- 
ware and  high,  but  how  differing  from  each  otlier 
does  not  appear;  and,  lastly, /If! y§,  or  /I^Kw?, 
dishes  (2  K.  ii.  20,  xxl.  13;  Prov.  xix.  24,' A.  V. 
"bosom").  W.  L.  B. 

OO'OS  (Rec.  Text,  cis  r^v  Kwv;  Lachm.  [and 
Tisch.]  with  ABC  [DE  Sm.],  K*>),  AcU  xxi.  1. 
[Cos.] 

COPPER  (ri^'n?.  This  word  in  the  A.  V. 
is  always  roidered  "  brass,"  except  in  Ezr.  viii.  27. 
See  Bkass).  This  metal  is  usually  found  as  pjTites 
(sulphuret  of  copper  and  won),  malachite  (carb.  of 
copper),  or  in  the  state  of  oxide,  and  occasionally 
in  a  native  state,  principally  in  the  New  World.  It 
was  ahnost  exclusively  used  by  the  ancients  for 
common  purposes;  for  which  its  elastic  and  ductile 
nature  rendered  it  practically  available.  It  is  a 
question  whether  in  the  earliest  times  iron  was 
known  {fi4\as  5*  ohx  fcKt  aiSripos^  Hes.  0pp.  et 
Dies,  149;  Lucr.  v.  1285  ff.).  In  India,  how- 
ever, its  roanufiicture  has  been  practiced  itom  a 
very  ancient  date  by  a  process  exceedingly  simple, 
and  possibly  a  similar  one  was  employed  by  the  an- 
cient Egyi^ians  (Napier,  Anc.  Worlcen  in  Metal, 
p.  137).  There  is  no  certain  mention  of  iron  in 
the  Scriptures;  and,  fix>m  the  allusion  to  it  as 
known  to  Tubalcain  (Gren.  iv.  22),  some  have  ven- 
tured to  doubt  whether  in  that  place  ^.*?^  means 
iron  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  EgypL  iii.  242). 

We  read  in  the  Bible  of  copper,  possessed  ui 
countless  abundance  (2  Chr.  iv.  18),  and  used  for 
every  kind  of  instrument;  as  chains  (Judg.  xvi. 
21),  i»^rs  (1  K.  viL  15-21),  bvers,  the  great  tme 
being  called  "the  copper  sea"  (2  K.  xxv.  18; 
1  Chr.  xviii.  8),  and  the  other  temple  vessels. 
These  were  made  in  the  foundry,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Hiram,  a  Phoenician  (1  K.  vii.  13),  although 
the  Jews  were  net  ignorant  of  metalluigy  (Ez.  x^di. 
18;  Deut  iv.  20,  <fec.),  and  appear  to  heive  worked 
their  own  mines  (Deut.  viii.  9;  Is.  Ii.  1).  We  read 
also  of  copper  mirrors  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8;  Job  xxxvii. 
18),  since  the  metal  is  susceptible  of  brilliant  polish 
(2  Chr.  iv.  16) ;  and  even  of  copp^  arms,  as  helmets, 
spears,  Ac.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  6,  6,  38;  2  Sam.  xxi.  16). 
The  expression  "bow  of  steel,"  in  Job  xx.  24,  Ps. 
xviii.  34,  should  be  rendered  "  bow  of  copper,"  since 

Jie  term  for  steel  is  H^^Q  or  iS^^TP  ^D? 
{northern  iron).  Thjy  could  hardly  have  applied 
eopper  to  these  purposes  without  pcssessing  some 
Jiididous  system  of  alloys,  or  perhaps  some  forgot- 
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ten  secret  for  rendering  the  metal  harder  and  mot* 
elastic  than  we  can  miuce  it. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  cutting^tools  of 
the  Egyptians,  with  which  they  worked  the  granitt 
and  porphyry  of  their  monuments,  were  made  of 
bronze,  in  which  copper  was  a  chief  ingredient 
The  aipunents  on  this  point  are  found  in  Wilkin- 
son, iii.  249,  <&c.,  but  they  are  not  conclusive. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  the  art  of  making  iron 
and  excellent  steel,  which  has  been  for  ages  prae- 
ticed  in  India,  may  not  have  been  equally  known 
to  the  Egyptians.  The  quickness  with  which  iron 
decomposes  will  Ailly  account  for  the  non-discovery 
of  any  lunains  of  steel  or  iron  implements.  For 
analyses  of  the  bronze  tools  and  articles  found  in 
ICgypt  and  Assyria,  see  Napier,  p.  88. 

TTie  only  place  in  the  A.  V.  where  "  copper  "  is 
mentioned  is  Ezr.  viii.  27,  "  two  vessels  of  fiiie  cop- 
per, precious  as  gold  "  (cf.  1  Esdr.  viii.  57 ;  oKtimi 
XaAxou  ffrlkfioyrosj  hd/popa,  iirtBufAtird  ir  xpv- 
ffl^;  CBTU  fuLyentU;  "vases  of  Cotinittian  brass," 
Syr.;  "ex  orichalco,"  Jun.),  perhaps  similar  to 
those  of  "  bright  brass  "  m  1  K.  vii.  45 ;  Dan.  x.  6. 
lliey  may  have  been  of  orichalcnm,  like  the  Per- 
sian or  Indian  vases  found  among  the  treasures  of 
Darius  (Aristot.  de  Mirab.  AuscttU.).  lliere  were 
two  kuids  of  this  metal,  one  natural  (Serv.  ad  J£n. 
xii.  87),  which  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxiv.  2,  2)  says  had 
long  been  extinct  in  his  time,  but  which  Chardin 
alludes  to  as  found  in  Sumatra  under  the  name 
Calmbac  (Kosenm.  Z.  c);  the  other  artificial  (iden- 
tified by  some  with  ifiXtKroov,  whence  the  mistaken 
spelling  auri-chalcum),  wnich  Bochart  (IJiervz.  vi. 
ch.  16,  p.  871  ff.)  considers  to  be  the  Hebrew 

^^9^n,  a  word  compounded  (he  says)  of  tTITT? 

(copper)  and  ChaW.  W^1?P  (?  gold,  Ez.  i.  4,  27, 
viii.  2);  ^JXcjct^ov,  LXX.;  ekctrum,  Vulg.  (&XA^ 
-nnrov  xP^triov,  Uesych.;  to  which  Suid.  adds, 
fitfjuyfjL4yov  UKtp  KoX  \t$lv).  On  this  substance 
see  Pausan.  v.  12;  Plin.  xxxiii.  4,  §  23.  Gesenius 
considers  the  x<'^^o\SPavoy  of  Kev.  L  15  to  be 

Xa\Khs  A.iirof)<<s  =  vgC  H  ;  he  differs  frt)m  Bo- 
chart, and  argues  that  it  means  merely  ''  smooth  or 
polished  brass." 

In  Ez.  xxvii.  18,  the  importation  of  copper  ves- 
sels to  the  markets  of  Tyro  by  merohants  of  Ja- 
van,  Tubal,  and  Meshech,  is  alluded  to.  Probably 
these  were  the  Moschi,  Ac.,  who  worked  the  cop- 
per mines  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Cau- 
casus. 

In  2  Tim.  iv.  14,  xoAxci/s  is  rendered  «  copper- 
smith," but  the  term  is  perfectly  general,  and  is 
used  even  for  workers  in  iron  (Od.  ix.  391);  x^" 
H^ij  ifos  rtxyirrts^  icol  6  i^vpoK&wos  koL  6 
Xpvaox^os  (Hesych.). 

"  Copper  "  is  used  for  money,  Ez.  xvL  36  (A.  Y. 
"filthiness");  4^4xta5  rhy  x^>^^^  ^ov,  IJCX.; 
"efiusumestotftuum,"  Yulg.;  andin  N.  T.  (xoA.- 
KovSy  Tovro  iirl  xP^^ov  icol  rov  hpyupov  ^X«7or, 
Hesych.).  F.  W.  i. 

•  COPTIC  VERSION.  [Versioks,  Ah- 
ciKNT  (Egyptian).] 

*  COR  nS  :  K6pos'  corut)  a  measure  of  ca- 
pacity, the  same  as  the  homer  (Ez.  xlv.  14;  IK. 
iv.  22  and  v.  11,  marg. ;  Ezr.  vii.  22,  mai^).  See 
Weights  and  Meabureb,  II.  §  2.  A. 

CORAL  (niDS*),  rdmm:  fitT4o0pa;  Symm. 
^\d]  'Vafi6$''  sericum,  excelsa)  occurs  only,  aa 
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the  somewhat  doubtftil  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
rAmdth,  in  Job  xxviii.  18,  **  No  mention  shall  be 
made  of  ooral  (ramot^,  margin)  or  of  pearls,  for 
Uie  price  of  wisdom  is  above  rabies; "  and  in  Ee. 
izrii.  16,  where  coral  b  enumerated  amongst  the 
wares  which  Syria  brought  to  the  maricets  of  Tyre. 
The  old  versions  fidl  to  afibrd  us  any  clew;  the 
LXX.  gives  merely  the  etymological  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  term  ** lofty  things;**  the  Vulg.  in  £s. 
(L  c.)  reads  "  silk."  Some  have  conjectured  *«  rhi- 
noceros skins,*'  deriving  the  original  word  from 
reem  (the  unioom  of  the  A.  ¥.),  which  word,  how- 
eiver,  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  animal.  [Uni- 
OOKX.]  Schultens  (Comment,  in  Jubwn^  I.  c.) 
gives  up  the  matter  in  despair,  and  leaves  the  word 
■ntranshtad.  Many  of  the  Jewish  rabbis  uuder- 
atand  ^  red  eorsl "  by  rdmdth,  Gesenhis  ( Thes. 
a.  V.)  eoi\jectures  **  black  coral  **  (?),  assigning  the 
red  kind  to pei^nim  ("rubies,"  A.  V.):  see  Kuby. 
Michaelis  {SvppL  Ltx.  Htbr.  p.  2218)  translates 
rAmdth  by  Loftdei  gaeeUorumj  i.  e.  L.  bezoardici, 
as  if  ficom  rim,  an  Arabic  name  for  some  species  of 
gasselle.  The  Lapis  bezonrxUetu  of  Linnaeus  de- 
notes the  calcareous  concretfons  someUmes  found  in 
the  stomach  of  the  Indian  gazelle,  the  Sasin  (AtUi- 
kpe  eervicnpra^  Pallas).  This  stone,  which  pos- 
sessed a  strong  aromatic  odor,  was  formeriy  held  in 
high  repute  as  a  talisman.  The  Arabian  physi- 
dans  attributed  valuable  medicinal  properties  to 
these  ccmcretions.  The  opinion  of  Michaelis,  that 
rdmaih  denotes  these  stones,  is  little  else  than  con- 
jecture. On  the  whole,  we  see  no  reason  to  bo  dis- 
satisfied with  the  rendering  of  the  A.  Y.  «« Coral " 
has  decidedly  the  best  chum  of  any  other  substances 
to  represent  the  rdm^th.  The  natural  upward 
form  of.  growth  of  the  CoralHum  rubrum  is  well 
raited  to  the  etymology  of  the  word.  The  word 
rendered  ♦*  price  "  in  Job  xxviii.  18,  more  properly 
denotes  **a  drawing  out;"  and  appears  to  have 
reference  to  the  manner  in  which  coral  and  pearis 
were  obtained  firom  the  sea,  either  by  divhig  or 
dredging.  At  present,  Mediterranean  cor^  which 
constitute  an  important  article  of  commerce,  are 
broken  off  from  the  rocks  to  which  they  adhere  by 
knig  hooked  pdes,  and  thus  **  drawn  out."  With 
regard  to  the  estimation  in  which  coral  was  held 
by  the  Jews  and  other  Orientals,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  oorsl  varies  in  price  with  us.  Fine 
compact  specimens  of  the  best  tuits  may  bo  worth 
as  much  as  £  10  per  os.,  while  inferior  ones  are 
perhaps  not  worth  much  more  than  a  shilling  per 
lb.  Pliny  says  {N.  IT.  xxxii.  2)  that  the  Indians 
valued  coral  as  the  Romans  valued  pearis.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Syrian  traders,  who  as  Jerome  re- 
marks (RosenmiiOer,  SchoL  in  Kz.  xxvii.  16),  would 
In  his  day  run  all  over  the  world  **  lucri  cupiditate," 
Biay  have  vbited  the  Indian  seas,  and  brought 
home  thenoe  rich  oorsl  tressures;  though  they 
would  also  readily  procure  coral  either  from  the 
Bed  ScA  or  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is  abund- 
antly found.  Coral,  Mr.  King  hiforms  us,  often 
ooeufs  in  ancient  Egyptian  jeweh7  as  beads,  and 
eat  into  charms.  W.  H. 

COBBAK  O^lJl  [ofeiing]:  S&pop:  oblatio; 
in  N.  T.  Kopfia^  expL  by  ZApor,  and  in  Vulg.  do- 
man  :  used  only  in  Lev.  and  Num.,  except  in  Ek. 
ex.  38,  xl.  48),  an  oflering  to  (jod  of  any  sort. 
Bloody  or  bloodless,  but  particuUrly  in  ftilfillment 
jf  a  vow.  The  law  hid  down  rules  for  vows,  (1) 
affirmative;  (2)  negative.  By  the  former,  persons, 
,  and  property  might  be  devoted  to  Ciod, 
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but,  wHh  certain  limitations,  they  were  redeemaUt 
by  money  payments.  By  the  latter,  persons  inter> 
dieted  themsdves,  or  were  interdicted  by  their 
parents  from  the  use  of  certain  things  lawfrd  i& 
themselves,  as  wine,  either  for  a  limited  or  an  un- 
limited  period  (Lev.  xxvii.;  Num.  xxx.;  Judg.  xiii. 
7;  Jer.  xxxv.;  Joseph.  AnL  iv.  4,  §  4;  ^.  J.  ii.  15, 
§  1 ;  AcU  xviii.  18,  xxi.  23, 24).  Upon  these  rules 
the  trsditionists  enlarged,  and  laid  down  that  a 
man  might  interdict  h^oself  by  vow,  not  only  froa 
using  for  himself  but  from  giving  to  another,  oi 
receiving  fttxn  him  some  particular  ol^ect  whetbei 
of  food  or  any  other  kind  whatsoever.  The  thing 
thus  interdicted  was  considered  as  Corban,  and  the 
form  of  interdiction  was  virtually  to  this  effect: 
**  I  forbid  myself  to  touch  or  be  concerned  in  any 
way  with  the  thing  forbidden,  as  if  it  were  devoted 
by  hfcw,"  *.  «.  "  let  it  be  Corban."  So  for  did  they 
carry  the  principle  that  they  even  held  as  binding 
the  incomplete  exclamations  of  anger,  and  called 

them  nil^,  handUt.  A  person  might  thus  ex- 
empt himself  from  assisting  or  receiving  assistance 
from  some  particular  person  or  persons,  as  parents 
in  distress;  and  in  short  from  any  inconvenient  ob- 
ligation imder  plea  of  corban,  though  by  a  kgal 
fiction  he  was  alfowed  to  suspend  the  restrictkm  in 
certain  cases.  It  was  with  practices  of  this  sort 
that  our  Lord  found  Cault  (Matt.  ;cv.  5;  Mark  vii. 
11),  as  annulling  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Theophrastus,  quoted  by  Josephus,  notices  the 
system,  miscalling  it  a  Phoenician  custom,  but  in 
naming  the  word  corban  identifies  it  with  Judaism. 
Josephus  calls  the  treasury  in  which  ofierings  for 
the  temple  or  its  services  were  deposited,  Kopfiayast 
as  in  Matt,  xxvii.  6.  Origen's  account  of  the  cor- 
ban-system  is  that  children  sometunes  refosed  as- 
sistuice  to  parents  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
afready  contributed  to  the  poor  Amd,  from  which 
they  alleged  their  parents  might  be  relieved  (Jo- 
seph. B.  J.  ii.  9,  §  4;  Ap.  i.  22;  Mishna,  [ed.]  Su- 
renhus.,  de  Votitj  i.  4,  ii.  2;  Cappellus,  Grotius, 
Hammond,  lightfoot,  I/or.  Hebr.  on  Matt.  xv.  6; 
Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl  v.  §  392,  394).  [Alms;  Vows; 
Offerings.]  H.  W.  P. 

COR^E  (Xop^U  [Aid.  KopiB^O  Choraba),  1 
Esdr.  V.  12.  This  name  apparently  answers  to 
Zaccai  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

CORD  (bjn,  1^^,  -)in^p,  nbs).  of 

the  various  purposes  to  which  cord,  including  under 
that  term  rope  and  twisted  thongs,  was  applied,  the 
following  are  specially  worthy  of  notice.     (1.)  For 

fastening  a  tent,  in  which  sense  '^H'^p  is  more 
particularly  used  (e.  g.  Ex.  xxxv.  18,  xxxix.  40;  Is. 
liv.  2).  As  the  tent  supplied  a  favorite  image  of 
the  human  body,  the  c<nrds  which  held  it  in  its 
place  represented  the  principle  of  life  (Job  iv.  21, 
"Are  not  their  tent-cords  (A.  V.  "excellency") 
torn  away?";  Ecd.  xii.  6).  (2.)  For  leading  or 
binding  animals,  as  a  halter  or  rein  (Ps.  cxviii.  27; 
Hos.  xi.  4),  whence  to  "  loosen  the  cord  "  (Job  xxx. 
11)  =  to  free  from  authority.  (3)  For  yoking 
them  either  to  a  cart  (Is.  v.  18)  or  a  plough  (Job 
xxxix.  10).  (4.)  For  binding  prisoners,  more  par- 
ticularly nbs  (Judg.  XV.  13;  Ps.  ii.  3,  cxxix.  4; 
Ez.  iii.  25),  whence  the  metaphorical  expression 
"6ffiiA  of  love''  (Hos.  xi.  4).  (5.)  For  bow- 
strings (Ps.  xL  2),  made  of  catgut;  such  are  spoken 

of  in  Judg.  xvi.  7  (D'^nb  D•*"^ip^  A.  V.  "  green 
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withs;  *'  but  more  properly  ywpai  iypai,  fresh  or 
moist  bow-strings).  (6.)  For  the  ropes  or  <*tack- 
iings  "  of  k  vessel  (Is.  xxxiii.  23).     (7.)  For  mea*- 

uring  growid,   the  ftill  expression  being     v^H 

njQ  (2  Sam.  viii.  2;  Ps,  Ixxviii.  55;  Am.  tii.  17; 
Zech.  ii.  1):  hence  to  *' cast  a  cord  *'  =:  to  assign  a 
pr(^)«t7  (Mic  ii.  5),  and  cord  or  line  became  an 
expression  for  an  inheritance  (Josh.  xvii.  14,  xix.  9 ; 
Ps.  xvi.  6;  £z.  xlvii.  13),  and  even  for  any  defined 
district  (e.  g.  the  Une^  or  tract,  of  Argob,  Deut.  iii. 
4).  [CiiKUKL.]  (8.)  For  fishing  and  snaring 
[Fishing;  Fowusg;  Hunting].  (9.)  For  at- 
taching articles  of  dress;  as  the  wreath  en  chains 

(nhj),  which  were  rather  twisted  cords,  worn  by 
the  high-priests  (Ex.  xxviii.  14,  22,  24,  xxxix.  15, 
17).  (10.)  For  fastening  awnings  (Esth.  i.  G). 
(11.)-  For  attaching  to  a  plummet.  The  Une  and 
plummet  are  emblematic  of  a  regular  rule  (2  K. 
xxi.  13;  Is.  xxviii.  17);  hence  to  destroy  by  line 
and  plummet  (Is.  xxxiv.  11;  Lam.  ii.  8;  Am.  vii. 
7)  has  been  understood  as  =  regular,  systematic 
destruction  (ad  normam  et  libtUam,  (iesen.  Thes. 
p.  125):  it  may  however  be  referred  to  the  carpen- 
ter's level,  which  can  only  be  used  on  a  flat  surface 
(comp.  Thenius,  Comm,  in  2  K.  xxi.  13).  (12.) 
For  drawing  water  out  of  a  well,  or  raising  heavy 
weights  (Josh.  U.  15;  Jer.  xxxviii.  6,  13).  To 
pki^  a  rope  on  the  bead  (1  K.  xx.  81)  in  place  of 
the  ordinary  head-dress  was  a  sign  of  al^ect  sub- 
mlssiou.  The  materials  of  which  cord  was  made 
varied  accordmg  to  the  strength  required;  the 
strongest  rope  was  probably  made  of  stripe  of  camel 
hide,  as  still  used  by  the  Bedouins  for  drawing 
water  (Burckhardt's  Notes^  i*  46);  the  Egyptians 
twisted  these  stripe  together  into  thongs  for  sandals 
and  other  purposes  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  KgtgoL  iii. 
145).  The  finer  sorts  were  made  of  flax  (Is.  xix. 
9).  The  fibre  of  the  dat^palm  was  also  used  (Wil- 
kinson, iii.  210);  and  probably  reeds  and  rushes 
of  various  kinds,  as  implied  in  the  origin  of  the 
word  ffxotvloy  (Plhi.  xix.  9),  which  is  generally 

used  by  the  LXX.  as  =  v^H,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  word  ptD^  (Job.  xli.  2),  which  pri- 
marily means  a  reed;  in  the  Talmud  {Erubhin^  fol. 
58)  bulrushes,  osier,  and  flax  are  enumerated  as  the 
materials  of  which  rope  was  made;  in  the  Mishna 

{SoUih,  i.  §  6)  the  ^"IIJQ  bsn  is  explained  as 
funis  vimintus  stu  snlignus.  In  the  N.  T.  the 
terra  trxotyla  is  applied  to  the  whip  which  our 
Saviour  made  (John  ii.  15),  and  to  the  ropes  of  a 
ship  (Acts  xxvii.  32).  Alford  understands  it  in 
the  former  passage  of  the  rushes  on  which  the  cat- 
tle were  littered ;  but  the  ordinary  rendering  cords 
seems  more  consbtent  with  the  use  of  the  term 
elsewhere.  W.  L.  B. 

•  CORDS  OF  SHEOL.  [Snares  of 
Death,  Amer.  ed.] 

CO^E  {Kop4,  N.  T.  6  K.:  Core),  Ecdus.  xlv. 
18;  Jude  11.     [Kouaii,  1.] 

CORIANDER  ("T|:  Kdpioy:  coriandrwn). 
The  plant  called  Cmiandrum  sativum  is  found  in 
Egj'pt,  Persia,  and  India  (Plin.  xx.  82),  and  has  a 
round  tall  stalk;  it  bears  umbelliferous  white  or 
reddish  flowers,  from  which  arise  globular,  grayish, 
spicy  seed-corns,  marked  with  fine  stria;.  It  is 
much  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe,  as  its  seeds 
tre  used  by  confectioners  and  druggists.    The  Car- 
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thaginians  called  it  yol9  —  ^  (Dioscorid.  iiL  6A\ 
The  etymology  is  tmoertain,  though  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  striated  appearance  of  the  seed-rev- 

sels  may  have  suggested  a  name  derived  finom  ^'1^ 
to  cut  (Gesen.).  It  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Bible 
(Ex.  xvi.  31;  Num.  xi.  7).  In  both  passages  the 
manna  is  likened  to  coriander-eeed  as  to  ftnin,  uul 
in  the  former  passage  as  to  color  also.       W.  D. 

CORINTH  iK6ptpeos:  [Corintkw]),  Thi» 
city  b  alike  remariuible  for  its  distinctive  geogn^- 
ical  position,  its  eminence  in  Greek  and  Roman 
histor}-,  ai.d  its  chae  connection  with  the  early 
spread  of  Christianity. 

Geographically  its  situation  was  so  marked,  that 
the  name  oi  its  Jsthmus  has  been  given  to  every 
narrow  neck  of  land  between  two  seas.  Thus  it 
was  *■''  the  bridge  of  the  sea  *'  (Pind.  Nein.  vi.  44) 
and  *^  the  gate  of  the  Peloponnesus'*  (Xen.  Ages. 
2).  No  invading  army  could  enter  the  Morea  by 
land  except  by  this  way,  and  witliout  forcing  some 
of  the  defenses  which  have  been  raised  from  one  sea 
to  tJie  other  at  various  inten-als  between  the  great 
Persian  war  and  the  recent  struggles  of  the  Turks 
with  the  modem  Greeks,  or  with  the  Venetians. 
But,  besides  this,  the  site  of  Corinth  is  distin- 
guished by  another  conspicuous  physical  feature — 
namely,  the  Acrocorintkus^  a  vast  citadel  of  rock, 
which  rises  abruptly  to  the  height  of  2000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  summit  of  which 
is  so  extensive  that  it  once  contained  a  whole  town. 
The  view  from  this  eminence  is  one  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated in  the  workl.  Besides  the  mountains  of 
the  Morea,  it  embraces  those  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  with  the  snowy  heighta  of 
Parnassus  conspicuous  above  the  rest.  To  the 
east  is  the  Saronic  gulf,  with  its  islands,  and  the 
hills  round  Athens,  the  Acropolis  itself  being  dis- 
tinctly visible  at  a  distance  of  45  miles.  Immedi- 
ately bek>w  the  Acrocorinthus,  to  the  north,  waa 
the  city  of  Corinth,  on  a  table-Umd  descending  in 
terraces  to  the  low  plain,  triiich  lies  between  Cen- 
chreos,  the  harbor  on  the  Saronic,  and  Ledueum, 
the  harbor  on  the  Corinthian  gulf. 

The  situation  of  Corinth,  and  the  possession  of 
these  eastern  and  western  harbors,  are  the  secrets 
of  her  history.  The  earliest  passage  in  her  prep- 
ress to  eminence  was  probably  Phoenician.  But 
at  the  most  remote  period  of  which  we  have  any 
sure  record  we  find  the  Greeks  established  here  in 
a  position  of  wealth  (Hom.  IL  ii.  570;  Pind.  01. 
xiii.  4),  and  military  strength  (Thucyd.  i.  13). 
Some  of  the  earliest  efibrti  of  Greek  ship-buikling 
are  connected  with  Corinth;  and  her  colonies  to 
the  westward  were  among  the  first  and  most  flour- 
ishing sent  out  from  Greece.  So  too  in  the  btest 
passages  of  Greek  history,  in  the  struggles  with 
Macedonia  and  Rome,  Corinth  held  a  conspicuous 
place.  After  the  battle  of  ChKronea  (b.  c.  338) 
the  Macedonian  kings  placed  a  garrison  in  the 
Acrocorinthus.  After  the  battle  of  Cynoecepbalie 
(ii.  c.  197)  it  was  occupied  by  a  Koman  garrison. 
Corinth,  however,  was  constituted  the  head  of  the 
Achaean  league.  Here  the  Koman  ambassadors 
were  maltreated :  and  the  consequence  «as  the  ut- 
ter ruin  and  destruction  of  the  city. 

It  is  not  the  true  Greek  Corinth  with  which  wo 
have  to  do  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  but  the  Corinth 
which  was  rebuilt  and  established  as  a  Kon»an  col- 
ony. The  distinction  between  the  two  must  Iw 
carefully  remembered.     A  period  of  a  hundred 
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ytun  intervened,  during  which  the  place  whs  al- 
most utterly  deeolate.  The  merchants  of  the 
Isthmus  retired  to  Delos.  The  presidency  of  the 
Isthmian  games  was  given  to  the  people  of  Sicyon. 
Corinth  seemed  blotted  from  the  map;  till  Julius 
Caesar  refomided  the  city,  which  thoiceforth  was 
called  Odufiii  JuUi  CoiirUhus,  The  new  city  was 
hardly  less  distinguished  than  the  old,  and  it  ac- 
quired a  fresh  importance  as  tlie  metropolis  of  the 
Homan  province  of  Aciiaia.  We  find  (Jallio, 
brother  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  exercising  tlie 
functions  of  proconsul  here  (Achaia  was  a  senato- 
rial province)  during  St.  Paul's  first  residence  at 
Corinth,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

This  residence  continued  for  a  year  and  six 
months,  and  the  circumstances,  which  occurred 
during  the  course  of  it,  are  reUted  at  some  length 
(Acto  xviii.  1-18).  St  Paul  had  recently  paned 
through  Macedonia.  He  came  to  Corinth  fVom 
Athens;  shortly  after  his  arrival  Silas  and  Timo- 
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theus  came  fh>m  Macedonia  and  n^oined  him ;  and 
about  Uiis  time  the  two  epistles  to  the  lliessakv 
nians  were  written  (probably  a.  i>.  52  or  53).  It 
was  at  Corinth  that  the  apostle  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Aquila  and  IMscilLi;  and  shortly 
after  his  departure  ApoUos  came  to  this  city  firom 
Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  27). 

Corinth  was  a  place  of  great  mental  activity,  as 
well  as  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  enter- 
prise. Its  wealth  was  so  celebrated  as  to  Ui  pro- 
\'erbial;  so  were  the  vice  and  profligacy  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  worship  of  Venus  here  was  at- 
tended with  shameful  licentiousness.  All  these' 
points  are  indirectly  illustrated  by  passages  in  the 
two  epistles  to  tlie  Corinthians,  which  were  wiitten 
(probably  A.  t>.  57)  the  first  from  Ephesus,  the 
second  fh>m  Macedonia,  shortly  before  the  second 
visit  to  Corinth,  which  is  briefly  stated  (Acts  xx. 
3)  to  have  lasted  three  months.  During  this  visit 
(probably  a.  d.  58)  the  epistle  to  the  Komana  wai 
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written.  From  the  three  epistles  last  mentioned, 
compared  with  Acts  xxiv.  17,  we  gather  that  St. 
Paul  was  much  occupied  at  this  time  with  a  collec- 
tion for  the  poor  Christians  at  .Jerusalem. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  when 
St.  Paul  was  at  Ephesus  (a.  d.  57)  he  wrote  to  the 
Corinthians  an  epiiitle  which  has  not  been  preserved 
(see  below,  p.  4)5);  and  it  is  almost  certain  that 
about  the  same  time  a  short  visit  was  paid  to 
Corinth,  of  which  no  account  is  given  in  the  Acts. 

It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  great  number 
of  liOtin  names  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans  w  in  harmony  with  what  we  know 
of  the  colonial  origin  of  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Corinth.  From  Acts  xviii.  we  may  con- 
clude that  there  were  many  Jewish  converts  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  though  it  would  appear  (1  Cor. 
xii.  2)  that  the  Gentiles  predominated.  On  the 
ather  hand  it  is  evident  fVom  the  whole  tenor  of 
both  epistles  that  the  Judaizing  element  was  very 
strong  at  Corinth.  Party-spirit  al^o  was  extremely 
prevolflQt,  the  names  of  Paul,  Peter,  and  Apollos 


being  used  as  the  watchwords  of  restless  fiictiona. 
.4jnong  the  eminent  Christians  who  lived  at  Cor- 
inth were  Stephanas  (1  Cor.  i.  16,  xvi.  15,  17), 
Crispus  (AcU  xviii.  8;  1  Cor.  i.  14),  Caius  (Rom. 
xvi.  23;  1  Cor.  i.  14),  and  ICrastus  (Rom.  xvi.  23; 
2  Tim.  iv.  20).  The  epistles  of  Clement  to  the 
0>rinthians  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
post-apostolic  writings.0  Corinth  is  still  bji  epis- 
copal see.  The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Nicolas, 
"  a  very  mean  place  for  such  an  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nity,** used  in  Turkish  times  to  be  in  the  Acrocor- 
inthus.  The  city  has  now  shrunk  to  a  wretched  vil- 
lage, on  the  old  site,  and  bearing  the  old  name, 
which,  however,  is  often  corrupted  into  Gortho. 

Pausanias,  in  describing  the  antiquities  of  Cor- 
inth  as  they  existed  in  his  day,  distinguishes  cleariy 
between  those  which  belonged  to  the  old  Gredc 
city,  and  those  which  were  of  Roman  origin.    Two 

a  *  Of  the  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  asoribed 
to  Clement  of  Rome,  only  the  first  Is  now  rsganled  oi 
genuine  by  respectable  scholars  A. 
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i«Iics  of  Roman  work  are  tUIl  to  be  seen,  one  a 
neap  of  brick-work  which  may  have  been  part  of 
tlie  baths  erected  by  Hadrian,  the  ot>*er  the  remains 
of  an  amphitlieatre  with  subteiranean  airangements 
for  gladiators.  Far  more  interesting  are  the  ruins 
of  Jthe  ancient  Greek  temple  —  the  ^oki  columns, 
which  have  looked  down  on  the  rise,  the  proqierity, 
and  the  desolation  of  two  [in  fact,  three]  successive 
Corinths."  >  At  the  time  of  Wheler*s  visit  in  1676 
twelve  colamns  were  standing:  before  1795  they 
were  reduced  to  five;  and  fiuther  ii^ury  has  very 
recently  been  inflicted  by  an  earthquake.  It  is 
believed  that  this  temple  is  the  oklest  of  which  any 
remains  ore  leil  in  Ureeoe.  The  fountain  of  Pei> 
rene,  ^*  full  of  sweet  and  dear  water,"  as  it  is  de- 
scribed by  Strabo,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Acro- 
corinthus,  as  well  as  the  fountains  in  the  fower 
dty,  of  which  it  was  supposed  by  him  and  Paosa- 
nias  to  be  the  source,  llie  walls  on  the  Acrocor- 
inthus  were  in  part  erected  by  the  Venetians,  who 
held  Corinth  for  twenty  five  years  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury. This  city  and  its  neighborhood  have  been 
described  by  many  travellers,  but  we  must  especially 
refer  to  Leake's  Mortay  iii.  229-804  (London, 
1880),  and  his  Pthpormtsiacay  p.  892  (London, 
1846),Curtiu8,P«^c7xmmesos,  ii.  514  (Gotha,  1851- 
52);  Clark,  Ptlopormetw,  pp.  42-61  (London, 
1858).  There  are  four  German  monographs  on 
the  subject,  Wilckens,  Jierum  Corinthiacarum  $ptc- 
imen  cut  iUusfratumem  utriutque  KjnstoloB  Paulina^ 
Bremen,  1747;  Walch,  Antujuitntet  Corinthiaca, 
Jena,  1761 ;  Wagner,  Rti'vm  Cm-inUtiacarum  spec- 
tmen,  Darmstadt,  1824;  Rarth,  Corinihiorum  Com- 
mercii  ei  MercatmxB  IIistoi-ia  Particular  Berlin, 
1844.  [The  eminent  archftologist,  Rangabes,  has 
a  sketch  of  Corinth,  its  earlier  and  later  history, 
and  its  antiquities,  m  his  'ZKKi\vuc6^  ii>  287-314. 
-H.] 

This  article  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
notice  of  the  Posidonium,  or  sanctuary  of  Neptune, 
the  scene  of  the  Isthmian  games,  ftt>m  which  St. 
Paul  borrows  some  of  his  most  striking  imagerjr 
in  1  C!or.  and  other  epistles.  [See  Games,  Amer. 
ed.]  This  sanctuary  was  a  short  distance  to  the 
N.  E.  of  Corinth,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Isth- 
mus, near  the  harbor  of  Schoenus  (now  Kalamald) 
on  the  Saronic  giilf.  The  wall  of  the  indosure 
can  still  be  traced.  It  is  of  an  irregular  shape, 
•determined  by  the  form  of  a  natural  platform  at 
•the  edge  of  a  ravine.  The  fortifications  of  the 
(Isthmus  followed  this  ravine  and  abutted  at  the 
cast  upon  the  incloeure  of  the  sanctuary,  which 
thus  served  a  military  as  well  as  a  religious  pui^ 
ipose.  The  exact  site  of  the  temple  is  doubtful, 
and  none  of  the  olgects  of  interest  remain,  which 
iPausanias  describes  as  seen  by  him  within  the  in- 
tdosure:  but  to  the  south  are  the  remains  of  the 
stadium,  where  the  foot-races  were  run  (1  0>r.  iz. 
84);  to  the  east  are  those  of  the  theatre,  which 
<was  probably  the  scene  of  the  pugilistic  contests 
>(j3>.  20):  and  abundant  on  the  shore  are  the  small 
•green  pine-trees  (wcvicflU)  which  gave  the  fifuling 
wreath  {ib.  25)  to  the  victors  in  Uie  games.  An 
inscription  found  here  in  1676  (now  remo\'ed  to 
Terona)  affords  a  valuable  illustration  of  the  in 
*lerest  taken  in  these  games  in  Koman  times  (Bo- 
•ekh,  No.  1104).  Tlie  French  map  of  the  Morea 
Hoes  not  indude  the  Isthmus:  m  that,  till  recently, 
•CoL  Leake's  sketch  (reproduced  by  Curtius)  has 
4)een  the  only  trustworthy  representation  of  the 
\  of  the  Isthmian  games.  But  the  groand  has 
more  minutdy  examined  by  Mr.  Churk,  who 
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gives  us  a  more  exact  pkn.  In  ill 
neighborhood  of  this  sanctuary  are  the  traces  of 
the  canal,  which  was  begun  and  discontiniicd  bj 
Nero  about  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  fint  visit  to 
Corinth.  J.  S.  H. 


Didrachm  of  Corinth  (Attic  talent).     Obv.,  TlehA  of 
Minerva,  to  ri^t.    Rev.,  Pegastui,  to  right ;  below, 

CORINTHIANS,  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO 
THE,  was  written  by  the  Apostle  St  Paul  toward 
the  dose  of  his  neariy  three-year  stay  at  £pheeus 
(Acts  xix.  10,  XX.  81;  see  the  subscription  in  B 
and  in  Copt  Vers.),  which  we  learn  firom  1  Cor. 
xvi.  8,  probably  terminated  with  the  Pentecost  of 
A.  D.  57  or  58.  Some  supposed  allusions  to  the 
passover  in  ch.  v.  7,  8,  have  led  recent  critics  (see 
Meyer  in  hc.)^  not  without  a  show  of  probability, 
to  fix  upon  Easter  as  the  exact  time  of  composition. 
The  bearers  were  probably  (according  to  the  com- 
mon subscription)  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Acha- 
icus,  who  had  been  recently  sent  to  the  Apostle, 
and  who,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  epistle  (ch.  xvL 
17),  are  especially  commended  to  the  honorable  re- 
gard of  the  church  of  Corinth. 

This  varied  and  highly  charscteristic  letter  was 
addressed  not  to  any  party,  but  to  the  whole  iMxly 
of  the  large  (Acts  xviii.  8,  10)  Judco-Gentile  (Acta 
x^'iii.  4)  church  of  Corinth,  and  appears  to  have 
been  called  forth,  Ist,  by  the  information  the  A  {Jos- 
tle had  received  fh>m  members  of  the  household  of 
C^loe  (ch.  i.  11)  of  the  divisions  that  were  existing 
among  them,  which  were  of  so  grave  a  nature  aa 
to  have  already  induced  the  Apostle  to  desire  Tim- 
othy to  visit  Corinth  (ch.  iv.  17)  after  his  journey 
to  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  22);  2dly,  by  the  infor- 
mation he  had  receit'ed  of  a  grievous  case  of  incest 
(ch.  V.  1),  and  of  the  defective  state  of  the  Corin- 
thian converts,  not  only  in  regard  of  general  habits 
(ch.  vi.  1  ft)  and  church  disdpline  (ch.  xi.  20  fT.), 
but,  as  it  woukl  also  seem,  of  doctrine  (ch.  xr.); 
3dly,  by  the  inquiries  that  had  been  spedaDy  ad- 
dressed to  St  Paul  by  the  church  of  Corinth  on 
several  matters  relating  to  diristian  practice. 

The  contents  of  this  epistle  are  thus  extremdj 
varied,  and  in  the  present  article  almost  predude  a 
more  specific  analysis  than  we  here  subjoin.  The 
Apostle  opens  with  his  usual  salutation  and  with 
an  expression  of  thankfulness  for  thdr  general  state 
of  Christian  progress  (ch.  i.  1-9).  He  then  at  once 
passes  on  to  Um  lamentable  divisions  there  were 
among  them,  and  incidentally  justifies  hia  own  con- 
duct and  mode  of  preaching  (ch.  i.  10-iv.  16), 
oonduding  with  a  notice  of  the  mission  of  Timothy, 
and  of  an  intended  authoritative  visit  on  his  own 
part  (ch.  iv.  17-21 ).  The  Apostle  next  deals  with 
the  case  of  incest  that  had  taken  place  among  them, 
and  had  provoked  no  censure  (ch.  v.  1-8),  notidng, 
as  he  passes,  some  previous  remariu  he  had  made 
upon  not  ke^ng  company  with  fomicaton  (ch.  ▼. 
9-18).  He  then  comments  on  their  evil  practioe 
of  litigation  before  heathen  tribunals  (di.  ri.  1-8), 
and  a^dn  reverts  to  the  plague-spot  in  Corinthlaa 
life,  fomicatioa  and  uncleanness  (eh.  vi.  9-iO). 
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The  bat  sulyeei  iwturallj  paves  the  waj  for  his  an- 
■wen  to  their  mquiries  about  marria^  (ch.  vii.  1- 
24),  and  about  the  oelibacy  of  virgins  aud  widows 
(ch.  vii.  25-40).  The  Apostle  next  makes  a  transi- 
tion to  the  subject  of  the  lawfuhiess  of  eating  things 
sacrificed  to  idols,  and  Christian  freedom  generally 
(ch.  nil.),  which  leads,  not  unnaturally,  to  a  di- 
gression on  the  manner  in  wliich  he  waived  his 
apostolic  privileges,  and  performed  his  apostolic 
dutiei}  (ch.  ix.).  He  then  reverts  to  and  concludes 
the  subject  of  the  use  of  things  offered  to  idols  (ch. 
z.-xi.  1),  and  passes  onward  to  reprove  his  con- 
verts for  their  behanor  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
ehurch,  both  in  respect  to  women  prophesying  and 
prajing  with  uncovered  heads  (ch.  xi.  2-16),  and 
also  their  great  irregularities  in  the  celel)ration  of 
the  Urd's  Supper  (ch.  xi.  17-34).  Then  follow 
ftiU  and  minute  instructions  on  the  exercise  of  spir- 
itual gifl^  (ch.  xii.-xiv.),  in  which  is  uicluded  the 
noble  panegyric  of  charity  (ch.  xiii.),  and  further  a 
defense  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  aliout  which  doubts  and  difficulties  appear  to 
have  arisen  in  this  unhappily  divided  church  (ch. 
XV.).  The  epistle  closes  with  some  directions  con- 
cerning the  contributions  for  the  saints  at  Jerusa- 
lem (ch.  xvi.  1-4),  brief  notices  of  his  own  intended 
moN-ements  (ch.  xvi.  5-9),  commendation  to  them 
of  Tiujothy  and  others  (ch.  xvi.  10-18),  greetings 
from  the  churches  (ch.  xvi.  lU,  20),  and  an  auto- 
graph salutation  and  benediction  (cli.  xvi.  21-24). 
With  regard  to  the  gtnu'neneu  and  authenticily 
of  this  epistle  no  doubt  has  over  been  entertained. 
The  external  evidences  (Clem.  liom.  ad  Cw.  cc.  47, 
49;  Polycarp,  ad  PhU.  c.  11;  Ignat.  nd  Ki^li.  c. 
2;  Irenseus,  Uizr.  iii.  11,  9;  iv.  27,  3;  Athenag. 
de  Rtfiurr,  [c.  18,]  p.  01,  ed.  Col.;  Qem.  Alex. 
Pa:hg.  i.  33  [?c.  6,  p.  42  f.  or  117  f.  ed.  Potter]; 
TertuU.  </«  P/'oscr,  c.  33)  are  extremely  distuict, 
and  the  character  of  the  composition  such,  that  if 
any  critic  should  hereafter  be  bold  enough  to  ques- 
tion the  correctness  of  the  ascription,  he  must  be 
prepared  to  extend  it  to  all  the  epistles  that  bear 
the  name  of  the  great  Apostle.  'Hie  baseless  as- 
sumption of  Bolteu  and  Bertholdt  tliat  this  epistle 
is  a  translation  of  an  .Aramaic  original  requires  no 
oonfuUition.  See  furtlier  testimonies  in  I^ardner, 
CrtdiVdity^  ii.  36  ff.,  8vo,  and  Davidson,  JtUivduo- 
turn,  ii.  253  AT. 

Two  special  points  deserve  separate  consideration : 
1.  JV/f  9t't/e  ofpii'UtB  at  Oorlnth  at  the  tmie 
of  the  Apostle's  writing.  On  this  much  has  been 
written,  aud,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  say,  m<M« 
ingenuity  di^ipbyed  than  sound  and  sober  criticism. 
The  few  &cts  supplied  to  us  by  tlie  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  notices  in  the  epistle,  appear  to 
be  as  follows:  —  The  Corinthian  church  was  planted 
by  the  Apostle  himself  (1  Cor.  iii.  0),  in  his  second 
missionary  journey,  after  his  departure  from  Athens 
(Acts  xviii.  1  ff.).  He  abode  in  the  city  a  year  and 
a  half  (ch.  xviii.  11),  at  first  in  the  house  of  Aquila 
and  IVisciUa  (ch.  xviii.  3),  and  afterwards,  apparently 
to  mark  emphatically  the  fiictious  nature  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Jews,  in  the  house  of  the  proselyte 
Justus.  A  short  time  after  (he  Apostle  had  left 
the  city,  the  eloquent  Jew  of  Alexandria,  A  polios, 
tfter  having  received,  when  at  Kphesus,  more  exact 
msUuction  in  the  Gospel  from  Aquila  and  Prij^illa, 
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a  •  8ea  also  UUgimfeld,  Die  CviUtwUuU  in  Eor- 
rM,  la  his  ZeUsehr.f,  wits.  Tk€ot.  1836,  riit  241-266, 
■d  lleyscliUg,  0«bet  die  Qurixtuspartei  zu  Korintk^ 
a  tbo  Th»9l,  Stud,  m.  KrU,  1866,  pp.  217-276.    It  is 


went  to  Corinth  (Acts  xiz.  1),  where  he  preached, 
as  we  may  perhaps  uifer  from  St  Paul's  comments 
on  his  own  mode  of  preaching,  in  a  mtmnei'  marked 
by  unusual  eloquence  and  persuasiveness  (comp.  oh. 
ii.  1,  4).  There  is,  however,  no  reason  for  con- 
cluding that  the  substance  of  the  teaching  was  in 
any  Kspect  different  from  that  of  St.  Paul :  for  see 
ch.  i.  18,  xvi.  12.  lliis  circumstance  of  the  visit 
oi  ApoUos,  owing  to  the  sensuous  aud  carnal  spirit 
which  marked  the  church  of  Corinth,  appears  to 
have  formed  the  commencement  of  a  giudual  divis- 
ion into  two  parties,  the  followers  of  St.  Paid,  and 
the  followers  of  Apollos  (comp.  ch.  iv.  6).  'I'hese 
divisions,  however,  were  to  be  nmltiplied ;  fur,  as  it 
would  seem,  shortly  after  the  departure  of  Ai)ollos, 
Judaizing  teacliers,  supped  probably  with  leliers 
of  commendation  (2  Cor.  iii.  1)  ftoni  the  duirch  of 
Jerusalem,  appear  to  ha\'e  CMue  to  Corinth  and  to 
have  preached  the  Gospel  in  a  spuit  of  direct  an- 
tagonism to  St.  Paul  personally^  in  e\'ery  way  seek- 
ing to  depress  his  claims  to  be  considered  an  Apostle 
(1  Cor.  xL  2),  and  to  exalt  those  of  the  Twelve, 
and  perhaps  especially  of  St.  Peter  (ch.  i.  12).  To 
tliis  third  party,  which  appears  to  have  been  charac- 
terized by  a  spirit  of  excessive  bitterness  and  fiiction, 
we  may  perhaps  add  a  fourth,  that,  wider  the  name 
of  ''  the  followers  of  Christ"  (oh.  i.  12),  sought  at 
first  to  separate  themselves  from  the  fiictious  ad- 
herence to  particular  teachers,  but  eventually  were 
driven  by  anta^^ism  into  positions  equally  sec- 
tarian and  inimical  to  the  unity  of  the  church.  At 
this  momentous  period,  before  parties  had  become 
consolidated,  and  had  distinctly  withdrawn  from 
communion  with  one  another,  the  Apostle  writes; 
and  hi  the  outset  of  the  epistle  (ch.  i.-iv.  21)  we 
have  his  noble  and  unpassioned  protest  against  this 
fourfold  rending  of  the  robe  of  Christ  lliis  spirit 
of  division  appears,  by  the  good  providence  of  God, 
to  have  eventually  yielded  to  his  Apostle's  rebuke, 
as  it  is  noticeable  that  Clement  of  Home,  in  his 
epistle  to  this  church  (ch.  47),  alludes  to  these 
evils  as  long  past,  and  as  but  slight  compared  to 
those  which  existed  in  his  own  time.  For  further 
information,  beside  that  contained  in  the  writings 
of  Neander,  Davidson,  Conybeare  and  Howson,  and 
others,  the  student  may  be  referred  to  the  special 
treatises  of  Scbenkel,  de  Eccl.  Cor,  (Basel,  18'}8), 
Kniewel,  Keel.  Car,  Dlssensiowt  (Gedan.  1841), 
Decker,  Paiiheiungen  in  die  Oemtinde  «.  A'or. 
(Altona,  1841),  Kiibiger,  KiiL  Unteisuch.  (IJresL 
1847);  but  he  cannot  be  too  emphatically  warned 
against  Chat  tendency  to  construct  a  definitR  history 
out  of  the  fewest  possible  facts,  that  marks  most 
of  these  discussions.<< 

2.  The  nuuiber  of  epistles  written  by  St  Paul  to 
the  Corinthian  church.  This  will  probably  remain 
a  subject  of  controversy  to  the  end  of  time.  On 
the  one  side  we  have  the  a  pjiot-i  objection  that 
ait  epistle  of  St  Paul  should  have  e%-er  Iieen  lost  to 
the  church  of  Christ;  on  the  other  we  have  certain 
expressions  which  seem  inexplicable  on  any  other 
hypothesis.  As  it  seems  our  duty  here  to  express 
an  opinion,  we  may  briefly  say  that  the  well-known 
words,  (ypcalfa  vfiif  iv  rp  ^loroAp,  u^  aupoyetr 
filyyinrBou  irSpvois  (ch.  v.  9),  do  certainly  seem  to 
point  to  some  former  epistolary  communication  to 
the  church  of  Corinth  —  not  from  linguistic,  but 


hardly  worth  while  to  refor  mom  PaMy  to  the  oopioat 
lltemtore  on  this  very  uooerCain  sukiieet.  For  a  biW 
review  of  the  various  hypotheses,  see  Holtamanp  in 
Bunsen's  Bibelwtrk^  viU.  4M  ft  0868).  A. 
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fix>m  nmple  ex^getical  oonsiderations :  for  it  does 
aecm  impossible  either  to  refer  the  definite  fiii 
cuyayafjdyy.  k.  r.  X.  to  what  has  prececlKl  in  ver. 
2  or  ver.  6,  or  to  conceive  that  the  words  refer  to 
the  command  which  the  Apostle  is  now  giving  for 
the  Hrst  time.  The  whole  context  seems  in  &vor 
of  a  former  command  given  to  the  Corinthians,  but 
interpreted  by  them  so  literally  as  here  to  require 
further  explanation.  It  is  not  ri^ht  to  suppress  the 
fact  that  the  (ireek  commentators  are  of  the  con- 
trary opiuion,  nor  must  we  overlook  the  objection 
tlrnt  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  lost  epistle  by 
any  writers  of  antiquity.  Against  this  last  objec- 
tion it  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  the  letter  might 
have  been  so  short,  and  so  dbtinctly  occupied  with 
ejHciJfc  directions  to  this  jxtiiicultr  church,  as 
never  to  have  gained  circulation  beyond  it.  Our 
preset: t  epistles,  it  should  be  rememl)ered,  are  not 
addressed  exclusively  to  the  Christians  at  Corinth 
(see  1  Cor.  i.  2;  2  Cor.  i.  1).  A  special  treatise 
on  this  subject  (in  oppodtion,  however,  to  the  view 
here  taken),  and  the  number  of  St.  Paul's  journeys 
to  Corinth,  has  been  written  by  Miiller,  I)e  Tfilnu 
Pauli  Jtin.,  ifc.  (Basil,  1831 ).« 

ITie  apocr}'phal  letter  of  the  church  of  Corinth 
to  St  Paul,  and  St.  Paul's  answer,  existing  in 
Armenian,  are  worthless  productions  that  desene 
no  consideration,  but  may  be  alluded  to  only  as 
perhaps  affording  some  nliyht  evidence  of  an  early 
behef<  that  the  Apostle  had  written  to  his  converts 
more  than  twice,  llie  original  Armenian,  with  a 
translation,  will  be  found  in  Aucher,  Arm,  Gram- 
mar, p.  143-161. 

The  editions  of  [commentaries  on]  these  epistles 
have  been  somewhat  numerous.  Among  the  best 
are  those  of  BiUroth  (Leipz.  1833  [trans,  in  Edin. 
Cab.  libr.]),  Riickert  (I^eipz.  1836-37),  Olshausen 
(Kinigsb.  1840),  De  Wette  (Leipz.  1845  [3d  Aufl. 
by  Measner,  1855]),  Osiander  (Stutt^?.  1847  [2d 
Ep.  1858]),  Meyer  (1845  [4th  Aufl.  1861,  2d  Ep. 
1862]),  and  in  our  own  country,  Peile  (I.ond. 
1848),  Alford  {\jond.  1856  [4th  ed.  1865]),  and 
Btanky  (Lond.  1858  [3d  ed.  1865]).     C.  J.  £. 

*  The  following  works  should  be  added :  Adalb. 
Maier  (Cath.),  Comm.  Ub.  dtn  ersten  Btief  Pauli 
an  die  Koiinther,  1857;  Comm.  Hb.  d.  zwtiten 
BneJ\  1865;  Ewald,  Die  Sendschreiben  des  Ap. 
Patdus,  1857;  Neander,  Ausltfftmg  der  btidtn 
Bntfe  an  die  Cotintfier  (a  posthumous  work 
edited  by  Beyschlag),  1859;  Chr.  Fr.  Kling,  JMe 
KorinUierbriefe,  in  Lange's  Bibelwei-k,  1861; 
Charies  Hodge,  Exposition  of  the  First  Jipistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  New  York,  1857,  12mo,  and  Ex- 
position  of  the  Second  Epistle,  ditto;  Chr.  Words- 
worth, in  his  Greek  Testament,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  4th  ed.,  1866;  W.  F.  Beaser,  St.  Pauli 
erster  Br^fnn  die  Corinther  (1862),  and  Zweiter 
Brief  (1863),  in  Bibelstunden  far  die  Gemeinde 
ausgtlegty  regarded  in  Germany  as  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  a  happy  union  of  accurate  exegesis 
and  practical  exposition ;  and  J.  C  K.  von  Hofinann, 
Erstcr  Brief  an  die  KorintJiei'  (1864),  Zweiter 
^rtV/(1866),  hi  his  Die  heilige  Sclirijl  Ntuen 
Testaments  zusammenlidnffend  untersucht,  with 
gpeciul  reference  to  the  devebpment  of  the  doctrinal 
ideas.  The  article  by  Holtzmann  (in  Herzog*s 
Real-Encykl.  xix.  730-41)  on  the  relation  of  the 


a  •  Bleek  also  maintains  the  view  that  Paul  wrote 
•n  epIsUe  to  the  Oorlnthians,  which  has  been  lost,  be- 
tween his  1st  and  2d  episties  now  extant.  He  states 
Us  rsasoDS  at  length  for  so  thhiking  in  his  Eini.  in 
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two  Corinthian  epistles  to  each  other  and  on  tht 
course  of  thought  pursued  in  them  is  very  good. 
On  the  internal  condition  of  the  church  at  Corinth, 
when  Paul  wrote  his  epistles  to  the  Corinthians, 
see  I>echler*s  Das  aposL  «.  das  nachaposL  ZtittiUer, 
p.  385  ff.  H. 

CORINTHIANS,  SECOND  EPISTLB 
TO  THE,  was  written  a  few  months  subsequently 
to  the  first,  in  the  same  year,  —  and  thus,  if  the 
dates  assigned  to  the  former  epistle  be  correct,  about 
tlie  autumn  of  a.  d.  57  or  58,  a  short  time  previous 
to  the  Apostle's  three  months'  stay  in  Achaia  (Acts 
XX.  3).  llie  place  whence  it  was  written  was 
clearly  not  Ephesus  (see  ch.  i.  8),  but  Macedonia 
(ch.  vii.  5,  viii.  1,  ix.  2).  whither  the  Apostle  went 
by  ?ray  of  Troas  (ch.  ii.  12),  alter  waituig  a  short 
time  in  the  Utter  place  for  the  return  of  Titus  (ch. 
U.  13).  The  Vatican  MS.,  the  bulk  of  later  MSS., 
and  the  old  Syr.  version,  assign  Philippi  as  the 
exact  pkoe  whence  it  was  written;  but  for  this 
assertion  we  have  no  certain  grounds  to  rely  on : 
that  the  bearers,  howe%'er,  were  Titus  and  his  asso- 
ciates (Luke?)  is  apparently  substantiated  by  ch. 
viii.  23,  ix.  3,  5. 

The  epistle  was  occasioned  by  the  information 
which  the  Apostle  had  received  from  lltus,  and 
also,  as  it  would  certainly  seem  probable,  from 
Timothy,  of  the  reception  of  the  first  epbtle.  It 
has  indeed  recently  been  doubted  by  Neander,  De 
Wette,  and  others,  whether  Timothy,  who  had  been 
definitely  sent  tr»  Corinth  (1  Cor.  iv.  17)  by  WTiy  of 
Macedonia  (Arts  xix.  22),  really  reached  hb  destinar 
tiou  (comp.  1  Cor.  xvi.  10);  and  it  has  been  ui^ged 
that  the  mission  of  Timothy  would  hardly  have 
l^een  led  mmoticed  in  2  Cor.  xii.  17, 18  (see  Kiickert, 
Comm.  p.  409).  To  this,  however,  it  has  been 
replied,  apparently  convincingly,  that  as  llmothj 
is  an  associate  in  writhig  the  epistle,  any  notice  c^ 
his  own  mission  in  the  third  person  would  hare 
seemed  inappropriate.  His  visit  was  assumed  as  a 
foct,  and  as  one  that  naturally  made  him  an  asso- 
ciate with  the  Apostle  in  writing  to  the  church  he 
had  so  lately  visited. 

It  is  more  difiScult  to  assign  the  precise  reason 
for  the  mission  of  Titus,  lliat  he  brought  back 
tidings  of  the  reception  which  St.  Paul's  first  epistle 
had  met  with  seems  perfectly  clear  (ch.  vii.  6  ff. ), 
but  whether  he  was  specially  sent  to  ascertain  this, 
or  whether  to  convey  fresh  directions,  cannot  be 
ascertained.  There  is  a  show  of  plausibility  in  the 
supposition  of  Bleek  {Stud.  u.  KiiL  for  1830,  p. 
625),  followed  more  recently  by  Neander  {Pflanz. 
u.  LeiL  p.  437),  that  the  Apostle  had  made  Titus 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  couched  in  terms  of  decided 
severity,  now  lost,  to  which  he  is  to  be  supposed  to 
refer  in  ch.  ii.  3  (compared  with  ver.  4,  9),  vii.  8, 
11  flf.;  but,  as  has  been  justly  ui^ged  (see  Meyer, 
EinleiL  p.  3),  there  is  quite  enough  of  severity  in 
the  first  epistle  (consider  ch.  ir.  18-21,  v.  2  flf.,  vi. 
5-8,  xi.  17)  to  call  forth  the  Apostle's  afiTectionate 
anxiety.  If  it  be  desiral^le  to  hazard  a  conjecture 
on  this  mission  of  Titus,  it  would  seem  most  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  return  of  llmothy  and  the  in- 
telligence he  conveyed  might  have  been  such  as  to 
make  the  Apostle  feel  the  necessity  of  at  once 
despatching  to  the  contentions  church  one  of  his 
immediate  followers,  with  instructions  to  support 


das  N.  Ttst.  p.  402  ff.  Neander  also  adopts  the  ssmt 
opinloo  Id  th«  4th  ed.  of  his  Oesch.  der  PfUuuung  (1847), 
and  In  his  AujUeg.  der  Bn  an  dU  Car.  (p.  846),  allsr 
liaTlng  previously  declan«d  himself  afsinst  It       U 
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•nd  strengthen  the  eflfect  of  the  epistle,  and  to  bring  | 
back  the  most  recent  tidings  of  the  spirit  that  was 
pre^-ailing  at  Corinth. 

These  tidings,  as  it  would  seem  from  our  present 
epistle,  were  mainly  fiivorable;  the  better  part  of 
the  cliurch  were  returning  back  to  their  spiritual 
allegiance  to  their  founder  (ch.  i.  13,  14,  vii.  9,  15, 
16),  but  there  was  still  a  fiction,  possibly  of  the 
Judaising  members  (oomp.  ch.  xi.  22),  that  were 
sharpened  into  even  a  more  keen  animosity  against 
the  Apostle  jteraonnlly  (ch.  x.  1,  10),  and  more 
strenuously  denied  his  claim  to  Apostleship. 

llie  contents  of  this  epistle  are  thus  very  varied, 
but  may  perhaps  be  roughly  di\ided  into  three 
parts :  —  1st,  the  Apostle^s  account  of  the  character 
of  his  spiritual  labors,  accompanied  with  notices  of 
his  adectionate  feelings  towards  his  con\-erts  (ch. 
i.-vii.;;  2dly,  directions  about  the  collections  (ch. 
viii.,  iz.);  3dly,  defense  of  his  own  apostolical 
character  (ch.  x.-xiii.  10).  A  close  analysis  is 
scarcely  irompatible  with  the  limits  of  the  present 
article,  as  in  no  one  of  the  Apostle's  epistles  are  the 
changes  more  rapid  and  frequent.  Now  he  thanks 
God  for  their  general  state  (ch.  i.  3  ff.);  now  he 
glances  to  his  purposed  visit  (ch.  i.  15  ff.);  now  he 
alludes  to  the  special  directions  in  the  first  letter 
(ch.  ii.  3  ff.);  again  he  returns  to  his  own  plans 
(ch.  ii.  12  ff.),  pleads  his  own  apostolic  dignity  (ch. 
Ui.  1  ff.),  dwells  k>ng  upon  the  spirit  and  nature  of 
his  own  Ubors  (ch.  iv.  1  ff.),  his  own  hopes  (ch.  v. 
1  ff.),  and  his  own  sufierings  (ch.  vi.  1  ff.),  return- 
ing again  to  more  specific  declarations  of  his 
k>ve  towards  his  children  in  the  fiiith  (ch.  vL  11 
ff.),  and  a  yet  ftirtber  declaration  of  his  views 
and  feelings  with  regard  to  them  (ch.  vii.).  Then 
again,  m  the  matter  of  the  alms,  he  stirs  up  their 
liberality  by  alluding  to  the  conduct  of  the  churches 
of  Blacedonla  (ch.  vlii.  1  ff.),  their  spiritual  progress 
(ver.  7),  the  example  of  Christ  (ver.  9),  and  passes 
on  to  speak  more  fuUy  of  the  present  mission  of 
Titus  and  his  associates  (\-er.  18  ff ),  and  to  reiterate 
his  exhortations  to  liberality  (ch.  ix.  1  ff.).  In  the 
third  portion  he  passes  into  knguage  of  severity 
and  reproof;  he  gravely  warns  those  who  presume 
to  hold  lightly  his  apostolical  authority  (ch.  x.  1 
ff.);  be  puts  strongly  forward  his  apostolical  dignity 
(ch.  xL  5  ff.);  he  illustrates  his  forbearance  (ver.  8 
ff.);  he  makes  honest  boast  of  his  labors  (ver.  23 
ff.);  he  declares  the  reveUtk>ns  vouchsafed  to  him 
(ch.  xii.  Iff.);  he  again  returns  to  the  nature  of 
his  dealings  with  his  converts  (ver.  12  ff.),  and  con- 
cludes with  grave  and  reiterated  warning  (ch.  xiii. 
1  ff.),  brief  greetuigs,  and  a  doxology  (ver.  11-14). 

The  ffemwitntMS  and  nvthenfidty  is  supported  by 
the  most  decided  external  testimony  (Irenseus,  liar. 
iii.  7,  1,  iv.  28, 3;  Athenagoras,  de  KesuiT.  [c.  18,] 
p  Gl,  id.  CoL;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  94,  iv.  101; 
lili.  ?.  11,  iv.  c.  16,  pp.  544,  608,  ed.  Potter;] 
TcrfulL  de  PwKcU.  c.  13),  and  by  internal  e\idence 
tA  such  a  kind  that  what  has  been  said  on  this 
point  in  respect  of  the  first  epistle  is  here  even  still 
more  applicable.  The  only  doubts  that  modem 
pseudo-criticism  has  been  able  to  bring  forward 
relate  to  the  unity  of  the  epistle,  but  are  not  such 
as  seem  to  deserve  serious  consideration  (see  Meyer, 
Evdait.  p.  7). 

The  principal  historical  difiHeulty  connected  with 
the  epistle  relates  to  the  numlier  of  visits  made  by 
the  Apostle  to  the  church  of  Corinth.  The  words 
of  thbi  epistle  (ch.  xii.  14,  xiiL  1,  2)  seem  distuictly 
to  imply  that  St.  Paul  had  visited  Corinth  twice 
before  the  time  at  which  he  now  writes.  St  Luke, 
32 
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however,  only  mentions  one  visit  prior  to  that  thne 
(Acts  xviil.  1  ff.);  for  the  visit  recorded  in  Acts 
XX.  2,  3,  is  confessedly  subsequent.  If  with  Grotioi 
and  others  we  assume  that  hi  ch.  xii.  14  rpirov 
befongs  to  iroifius  lx»»  ""^  "<*  *®  i\0(iy  ir^s 
vfAois^  we  still  have  in  ch.  xiii.  1,  the  definite  words 
rpirov  rouro  fyxofiat,  which  seem  totally  to  pre- 
clude any  other  meaning  than  this  —  that  the 
Apostle  had  visited  them  ticice  before,  and  was  now 
on  the  eve  of  going  a  third  time.  The  ordinary 
subterfuge  that  fpxofuu  is  here  equivalent  to 
iroifjMS  lx»  ^^9(7y  (so  actually  A,  the  Arabic 
[Krp.],  and  the  Coptic  versions)  is  grammatically 
indefensible,  and  woiUd  ne\'er  have  been  thought 
of  if  the  narrati\ie  of  the  Acts  had  not  seemed  to 
require  it.  We  must  assume  then  that  the  Apostle 
made  a  visit  to  Corinth  which  St.  Luke  was  not 
moved  to  recprd,  and  which,  from  its  probably  short 
duration,  might  easily  have  been  omitted  in  a  nar- 
rative that  is  more  a  general  history  of  the  church 
in  the  lives  of  its  chief  teachers,  than  a  chronicle 
of  annalistio  detaiL  So  Chrysostom  and  his  fol- 
fowers,  (Ecumenius  and  Theophylact,  and  in  recent 
times,  MitUer  {De  Trilnu  PnuU  JHn.  Kasil.  1831), 
Anger  (Rat.  Temp.  p.  70  ff.),  Wieseler  (ChronoL 
p.  239),  and  the  nuyority  of  modem  critics.  It  has 
formed  a  finlher  subject  of  question  whether,  on 
this  supposition, 'the  visit  to  Corinth  is  to  be  re- 
garded only  as  the  return  there  from  a  somewhat 
lengthened  excursion  during  the  18  months'  stay  at 
that  city  (Anger),  or  whether  it  b  to  be  referred  to 
the  period  of  the  3  years*  residence  at  Epbesus.  The 
latter  has  most  supporters,  and  seems  certainly  most 
natural;  see  Wieseler,  Chivnol.  L  c,  and  Meyer, 
EinleiL  p.  6. 

•  The  commentaries  on  this  epistle  are  somewhat 
numerous,  and  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  the 
article  on  the  former  epistle.  [See  the  addition  on 
that  epistle.]  No  portion  of  the  Apostle's  writings 
deserves  noore  careAil  study,  as  placing  before  us 
the  striking  power  of  Christian  rhetoric,  which  dis- 
tinguished its  great  and  inspired  author. 

C.  J.  E. 

*  CORINTHUS.  This  Latin  form  occun 
(for  Corinth)  in  the  A.  V.  in  the  subscription  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  A. 

CORMORANT.  The  representative  m  the 
A.  y.  of  the  Hebrew  words  kdath  (nSj?)  and 
shdldc  fn^t^).    As  to  the  former,  see  Pelican. 

Shdldc  dcarapdierris-  mergtdas;  nyetkoraxt) 
ooeurs  only  as  the  name  of  an  unclean  bird  in  Lev 
xi.  17 ;  Deut  xiv.  17.  The  wofd  has  been  vari- 
ously rendered  (see  Bochart,  IJieroz,  iii.  24),  but 
some  sea  bird  is  generally  understood  to  be  denoted 
by  it.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  identifying  the 
KorapditTHs  of  the  LXX. ;  nor  can  we  be  quite  sat- 
isfied with  Oedmann  (Verm,  SnmmL  iU  c.  viL 
p.  68),  Miehaelis,  RosenmtiDer,  and  others,  that  the 
Solan  goose,  or  gannet  (Sula  aibn),  is  the  bird  men- 
tioned by  Aristotfe  (fftsL  An.  ii.  12,  §  15;  ix.  13, 
§  1)  and  the  author  of  the  Ixeutict  (Oppian,  ii.  2). 
Col.  H.  Smith  (Kitto's  Cyc.  art.  SaLich)  has 
noticed  that  this  bird  (Karap^dierTis)  is  described 
as  being  of  the  size  of  a  hawk  or  one  of  the  smaller 
gulls  i&s  oi  rAy  \dfwy  ikdaa-ovts),  whereas  the 
gannet  is  as  ku:ge  as  a  goose.  The  account  given 
in  the  /xetUics  (L  c.)  of  this  bird  is  the  ftillest  w 
possess;  and  certainly  the  description,  with  the  ex- 
ception above  noted,  is  well  suited  to  the  gamiet, 
whose  habit  of  rising  high  into  the  air,  and  par 
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lially  dosing  its  wings,  and  then  fiilling  straight  as 
■n  aiTow  on  its  prey,  emerging  again  in  a  few  sec- 
onds, is  graphically  described  in  the  passage  alluded 
to.  It  is  prol)al  le  that  the  ancients  sometimes  con- 
fused this  bird  with  some  species  of  tern ;  hence  tlie 
difficulty  as  to  size.  (.'ol.  H.  Smith  suggests  the 
Caspian  tern  (Stei-na  Cnspw)  as  the  representative 
of  the  Karap^ducrrisi  which  opinion  is  however  in 
admissible,  for  the  terns  are  known  never  to  dive, 
whereas  the  diving  habits  of  the  xareip^dKnis  are 
expressly  mentioned  (Kara^vtrcu  fif^pis  6pyvtas  ^ 
KoH  wA^ok).  Modern  ornithologists  apply  the  term 
cntaracttfi  to  the  difTerent  species  of  skuas  {letttris)^ 
birds  of  nortlicm  regions,  to  which  the  description 
of  the  KarapJxiKrris  is  wholly  inapplicable.  But 
though  the  gaimet  may  be  the  KoropidxTtii  of 
Aristotle  and  the  Jxtutics^  it  is  doultuil  whether 
this  hird  is  found  in  the  Bible- lands,  although  it 
has  a  wide  range,  being  seen  northward  in  New- 
foundland and  in  the  Hebrides,  and  southward  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  etymolc^  of  the 
Uebrew  word  points  to  some  plunging  bird:  the 
oommon  cormorant  {Phalttavcot'nx  cai-bo)^  which 
some  writers  have  identified  with  the  $ltdlac,  Ls 
unknown  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean;  another 
species  is  found  S.  of  the  Ked  Sea,  but  none  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Palestine.  AV.  H, 

CORN  (73'5").   The  most  common  kinds  were 

wheat,  nrj»7;  barley,  rn'Sip ;  spelt  (A.  V.,  Ex. 
Ix.  32,  and  Is.  xxviu.  25,  "  rie; "  Ex.  iv.  9,  "  f.tch 
«■")  n^©^  (or  in  plur.  form  n*\M);  and 
miUet,  in  1  :  oats  are  mentioned  only  by  rabbin- 
ical writers.  The  doubtful  word  n*^*  IT,  rendered 
«» principal,"  as  an  epithet  of  wheat,  in  the  A.  V. 
of  Is.  xxNiii.  25,  is  probably  not  distinctive  of  any 
species  of  grain  (see  (lesen.  sub  txfc).  Com  crops 
are  still  reckoned  at  tM'entyfokl  what  was  sown,  and 
were  anciently  much  more.  "  Seven  ears  on  one 
■talk"  (Gen.  xli.  22 >  is  no  unusual  pheiomenon  in 
Egypt  at  this  day.  llie  many-eared  stalk  is  also 
oommon  in  the  wheat  of  Palestine,  and  it  is  of 
course  of  the  bearded  kind.  The  "  heap  of  wheat 
set  about  with  lilies  "  (which  probably  grew  in  the 
field  together  with  it)  may  allude  to  a  custom  of  so 
decorating  the  sheaves  (Cant.  vii.  2).  >Vheat  (see 
2  Sam.  iv.  6)  was  stored  in  the  house  for  domestic 
purposes  —  the  "midst  of  the  house"  meaning 
the  part  more  retired  than  the  common  chamber 
where  the  gtiesta  were  accommodated.  It  is  at 
preeeot  often  kept  in  a  dry  well,  and  perhaps  the 
**  ground  com  "  of  2  Sam.  xvii.  19  was  meant  to 
imply  that  the  well  was  so  used.  From  Solomon *s 
time  (2  Chr.  ii.  10,  15),  u  e.  as  agriculture  became 
developed  under  a  settled  government,  Palestine 
was  a  corn-exporting  country,  and  her  grains  were 
largely  taken  by  her  commercial  neighbor  Tyre  (Ex. 
xxvii.  17;  comp.  Amos  viii.  6).  "Plenty  of  com" 
was  part  of  Jacob's  blessing  (Gen.  xxvii.  28 ;  comp. 
Pa.  ixv.  13).    The  "store-houses"  mentioned  2 

a  This  seems  the  general  word  for  com  iis  It  grows. 
An  ear  Is  H^ixltr ;  standlog  com  Is  HQ^ ;  the 
word  for  griin  In  Its  final  state  as  fit  for  food  Is  '^T, 
«p|MNOtl7  flmn  the  sama  word,  n!3,  pun :  eomp. 

'Iba  Arab.  Of  vfhtaty  and  yj^  pur*,  I.  e.  as  rifted. 
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Clir.  xxxii.  28  as  built  by  Heisekiah,  were,  pcfhaptt 
the  ccnsequence  of  the  havoc  made  by  tlie  Asa}T- 
ian  armies  (comp.  2  K.  xix.  29);  without  such  pro- 
tccti<.n  the  country  in  its  exhausted  state  would 
have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  desert  marauders. 

Grain  crops  were  liable  to  IV'J.^  "miWew," 

and  V'^C'lJtr,  "blasting"  (see  1  K.  riU.  87),  as 
well  as  of  course  to  fire  by  accident  or  malice  (Ex. 
xxii.  6;  Judg.  xv.  6);  see  ftirther  under  AciKicuL- 
TUKK.  Some  good  general  remarks  will  be  found 
in  Sualschutx,  Ard»aoL  dei'  JItbi'.  H.  II. 

CORNEXIUS  (Kopv/.Aioy),  a  Roman  cen- 
turion  of  tlie  Italian  cohort  stationed  in  Ciesarea 
(Acts  X.  1,  Ac),  a  man  full  of  gcod  workn  and  alms- 
deeds,  who  ^^-as  admonished  in  a  riition  by  an  angel 
to  send  for  St.  Peter  from  Joppa,  to  tell  him  words 
whereby  he  and  his  house  shouhl  be  saved.  Mean- 
time the  Apostle  had  himself  leen  prepared  by  a 
*s}inboUcal  rision  for  the  admission  jf  the  (iei.tiles 
into  the  Church  of  ('hrist.  On  his  arriring  at  the 
house  of  Cornelius,  and  while  he  was  expbining  to 
them  the  \mor\  which  he  had  seen  in  reference  to 
this  mission,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  the  Gentiles 
present,  and  thus  anticipated  the  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion, which  might  still  have  proved  a  difficult  one 
for  the  Apostle,  whether  they  were  to  l;e  baptized 
ns  (i^vtiUg  into  the  Christian  Church,  lliey  were 
so  iMiptized,  and  thus  Cornelius  I  ecame  the  first- 
fhiit  of  the  Gentile  world  to  Christ.  Tradition  has 
l^een  busy  with  his  life  and  acts.  According  to 
Jerome  {Ade,  Jorin.  I.  301),  he  built  a  Christian 
Church  at  Capsarea;  but  later  tradition  makes  him 
Bishop  of  Scamandios  (-riaV),  and  ascribes  to  him 
the  working  of  a  great  miracle  {Mtttvluf/.  Gitec.  i. 
129).  H.  A. 

♦  We  need  not  infer  lW)m  Acts  xv.  7  that  Cor- 
nelius was  actually  the  first  Gentile  convert  who 
believed  the  Gospel  and  was  brought  into  the 
church :  for  at  the  time  of  his  conversion  ar.d  bap- 
tism, Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  had  been 
laboring  several  years,  preaching,  in  all  probability, 
to  some  extent,  In  Arabia,  and  certainly  in  Syria 
and  Cillcia.  It  is  sufficient  to  understand  that  it 
was  so  ordered  of  God,  that  Cornelius,  when  he 
embraced  the  Gospel,  should  be  received  into  the 
church  under  such  circumstances  as  to  settle  au- 
thoritatively the  question  of  circumcision  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Jewish  claim  that  the  rite  was  to  be 
imposed  on  all  Gentile  converts.  The  position  of 
Cornelius  in  this  respect  was  one  of  great  interest, 
and  the  ftdlness  of  the  account  of  his  reception  Into 
the  church  shows  the  importance  M-hich  the  first 
Christians  attached  to  it  The  precise  relation  of 
Cornelius  to  Judaism  before  he  adopted  the  Chris- 
tian faith  is  not  perfectly  clear.  He  had  crrtahily 
embraced  the  pure  theism  of  tlie  O.  T.  (tvatfihs 
Kal  <poBo('titvos  rhv  ^t6v)y  but  was  uncircumcised, 
and  may  not  openly  have  professed  the  Jewish  be- 
lief. Neander  thhiks  that  he  befonged  at  least  to 
the  class  of  proselytes  of  the  gate.  It  appears  that 
the  Jews  regarded  him  as  belonging  at  this  time, 


nnW7  (fhmi  "^5^,  to  hnak)  means  « grist." 
"Parched  com."  UMftil  for  prorialoDS,  as  not  need- 
ing cookery,  Is  '^bp,  and  W^^P ;  comp.  the  Arab. 
Ij,  to  fry.  ^  PooBded  wheat,"  n^D'*'^,  2  Sam 
xTil.  19,  Pro?.  zxTli.  22. 
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isgaUy  and  sociallj,  to  a  heathen  community  (Acts 
t.  28;  xi.  1  ff.;  xv.  7).  Neander  imfoida  the  in- 
•tructive  history  in  a  very  intereating  manner 
{Pjltmunf/,  u.  8.  w.  i.  118-131,  4*  Aufl.;  Robin- 
non's  revised  trans.,  pp.  60-77)1  H. 

CORNER.  ITie  HSQ,  or  »*  comer,"  i.  e.  of 
the  field,  was  not  allowed  (Lev.  xix.  0)  to  be  wholly 
reaped.  It  ft>rmed  a  right  of  the  poor  to  carry  nif 
what  was  so  left,  and  this  was  a  part  of  the  main- 
tenance from  the  soil  to  which  that  class  were  enti- 
tled. Similarly  the  gleaning  of  fields  and  fruit 
trees  [Glk.vmng],  and  the  taking  a  sheaf  acci- 
dentUly  left  on  the  ground,  were  secured  to  the 
poor  and  the  stranger  by  law  (xxiii.  22;  Deut. 
xxiv.  1S)-21).  These  seem  to  as,  amidst  the  sharply 
defined  legal  rights  of  which  alone  civilization  is 
cognizant,  Io(^e  and  inadequate  provisions  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  But  custom  and  common  law 
had  prolmbly  insured  their  obsen-ance  (Job  xxiv# 
10)  previously  to  the  Mosaic  enactment,  and  con- 
Unued  for  a  long  but  indefinite  time  to  give  practi- 
cal force  to  the  statute.  Nor  were  the  '*  poor,"  to 
whom  appertained  the  right,  the  \'ague  class  of 
sufferers  whom  we  understand  by  the  term.  On 
the  principles  of  the  Mosaic  polity  every  Hebrew 
family  liad  a  hold  on  a  certain  fixed  estate,  and 
could  by  no  ordinary  and  casual  calamity  be  wholly 
beggared.  Hence  its  indigent  members  had  tlie 
claims  of  kindred  on  the  "  comers,"  &c.,  of.  the 
field  which  their  landed  brethren  reaped.  Simi- 
larly the  "stranger"  was  a  recognized  dependent; 
"  within  thy  gatw  "  being  his  expressive  descrip- 
tion, as  sharing,  though  not  by  any  tie  of  blood, 
the  domestic  claim.  There  was  thus  a  furtliei*  sfr 
ciirity  for  the  maintenance  of  the  right  in  its  defi- 
nite and  asca'tainable  character.  Neither  do  we, 
in  the  earlier  period  of  the  Hebrew  polity,  closely 
detailed  as  its  social  features  are,  discover  any  gen- 
enil  traces  of  agrarian  distress  and  the  imsafe  con- 
dition of  tlie  country  which  results  fVx)m  it  —  such, 
for  instance,  as  is  proved  by  the  banditti  of  the 
Herodian  period.  David,  a  popular  leader  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  30,  xxi.  11),  could  only  muster  from  four  to 
lix  hundred  men  out  of  all  Judah,  though  *^  every 
one  that  was  in  distress,  id  debt,  and  every  one 
that  was  discontented  "  came  unto  him  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  2,  XXV.  13).  Further,  the  position  of  the  l>e- 
vites,  who  had  themselves  a  similar  claim  on  the 
produce  of  the  land,  but  no  possession  in  its  soil, 
wotdd  secure  their  influence  as  expounders,  teach- 
en^  and  in  part  administrators  of  tlie  law,  in  favor 
of  sucli  a  claim.  In  the  later  period  of  the  proph- 
ets their  constant  complaints  conoemuig  the  de- 
frauduig  the  poor"  (Is.  x.  2;  Amos  v.  11,  viii.  6) 
seem  to  show  that  such  laws  had  lost  then'  practi- 
cal force.  Still  later,  under  the  Scrilies,  minute 
i^islation  fixed  one-sixtieth  as  the  portion  of  a 
field  which  was  to  be  left  for  the  legal  "comer;  " 
but  provided  alao  (which  seems  hardly  consistent) 
that  two  fiel<Is  should  not  be  so  joined  as  to  leave 
one  comer  only  where  two  should  fairly  be  reck- 
oned. The  proportion  being  thus  fixed,  all  the 
grain  might  be  reaped,  and  enough  to  satisfy  the 
regulation  sulieequently  separated  fW>m  the  whole 
crop,  lliis  "  comer  "  was,  like  the  gleaning,  tithe- 
free.  Certain  fruit-trees,  e.  y.  nuts,  pomegranates, 
vines,  and  olives,  were  deemed  liable  to  the  law  of 
the  comer.     Maimonldes  indeed  lays  down   the 
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«  TIm  two  lattmr  pasnges,  spfMklng  of  ^  taking  bar- 
tens  of  wheat  firom  the  poor,'*  and  of  **  selling  the 


principle  (Cofiftltutiones  de  donU  pavpenmy  cap^ 
ii.  1)  that  whatever  crop  or  growth  is  fit  for  food, 
is  kept,  and  gathered  ail  at  once,  and  carried  into 
store,  is  liable  to  that  law.  A  Gentile  holding  land 
in  Palestine  was  not  deemed  liable  to  the  obliga- 
tion. As  regards  Jews  an  evasion  seems  to.  have 
been  sanctioned  as  follows:  —  Whatever  field  was 
consecrated  to  tlie  Temple  and  its  serxices,  was 
held  exempt  fVom  the  claim  of  the  poor;  an  owner 
might  thus  consecrate  it  while  the  crop  was  on  it, 
and  then  redeem  it,  when  in  the  sheaf,  to  hb  own 
use.  Thus  the  poor  would  lose  the  night  to  the 
"comer."  This  reminds  us  of  the  "Corban" 
(Mark  vii.  11).  For  further  information,  see  un- 
der Agkicui.tuhe. 

The  treatise  Ptah^  in  the  Mishna,  may  likewise 
be  consulted,  especially  chap.  i.  2,  3,  4,  5,  0;  ii.; 
iv.  7,  also  the  above-quoted  treatise  of  Mainionides. 

11.  H. 

CORNER-STONE  (H^?  pS :  xlQo^  yt^ 
ytiuosi  01*  kKpoywvtatoS'  lopis  anyxdaris;  also 
nj?  trrfn,  Ps.  cxviU.  22:  Kt<paX^  ytoyias'.  CO- 
put  angxdi)^  a  quoin  or  comer-stone,  of  great  im- 
portance in  binding  together  the  sides  of  a  build- 
ing. Some  of  the  comer-stones  hi  the  ancient 
work  of  the  temple  foundations  are  17  or  19  feet 
long,  and  7^  feet  thick  (Kobinsou,  i.  286).  Cor- 
ner-stones are  usually  hiid  sideways  and  endways 
altemately,  so  that  the  end  of  one  appears  above 
or  below  the  side-face  of  the  next.  At  Nineveh  the 
comers  u%  someUines  formed  of  one  angular  stont 
(Uyard,  Nin,  ii.  254).  The  expression  in  Ps. 
ex  viii.  22  is  by  some  undierstood  to  mean  the  cop- 
ing or  ridge,  "  coign  of  vantage,"  of  a  building, 
but  as  in  any  part  a  comer-stone  must  of  necessity 
be  of  great  importance^  the  phrase  "  corner-stone  " 
is  sometimes  used  to  denote  any  principal  person, 
as  the  princes  of  Egypt  (Is.  xix.  13),  and  is  thus 
applied  both  to  our  lx>rd,  who,  ha\-ing  been  once 
rejected,  was  afterwards  set  in  the  place  of  th« 
highest  honor  (Is.  xxviii.  IG;  Matt.  xxi.  42;  1  Pet. 
ii.  G,  7;  Grotius  on  Ps.  cxriii.  and  Kph.  ii.  20; 
Hamier,  Obs.  ii.  356).  H.  W.  P. 

CORNET  (S//«V>/'^r,"l51tt?:  rcUwiyl:  bw>- 
cina),  a  loud  sounding  instmment,  made  of  the 
hom  of  a  ram  or  of  a  chamois  (sometimes  of  an 
ox),  and  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  for  signals, 

for  announcing  the  ^^^^  "Juhile"  (I^v.  xxv.  9), 
for  proclaiming  the  new  year  (^lislma.  Rash  //fish- 
«Arm7A,  iii.  and  iv.),  for  the  purposes  of  war  (.ler.  iv. 
5,  19,  comp.  Job  xxxix.  25 \  as  well  as  for  the  sen* 
tinels  placed  at  the  watch-iowers  to  give  notice  of 

the  approach  of  an  enemy  (Ez.  xxxiii.  4, 5).  1^  w 
Is  gene"ally  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  tmmpet,"  but 
"  comec"  (the  more  correct  translation)  b  used  in 
2  Chr.  XV.  14;  Ps.  xcviii.  6;  Hos.  v.  8;  and  1  Chr. 
28.  It  seems  probable  that  in  the  two  List  ui- 
stances  the  authors  of  the  A.  V.  woiUd  also  have 
preferred  "  tmmpet,"  but  for  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing different  English  names  in  the  same  passage 
for  two  things  so  nearly  resembling  each  other  in 

meaning  as  '^^'^tTi  Imcdna^  and    Chabedtxet'dh^ 

rn^hSrj,  tuba,    «  Comet "  is  also  empteyed  hi 


re  upe  (  V^Q)  of  the  wfaeat«"  u  e.  perhaps,  the  glean 
ing,  seem  to  point  to  some  special  evasion  of  the  bar 
rest  laws. 
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Dan.  UL  5,  7, 10, 15,  for  the  Ouldee  wnm  ]T^\ll, 
Keren  (literally  a  born). 

Oriental  scholars  for  the  most  part  consider  sho- 
phar  and  hrrcn  to  be  one  and  the  same  musical 
Instrument;  but  some  Biblical  critics  regard  sh6- 
pfi(h'  and  chatzotzerdh  as  belonging  to  the  s^iecies 
of  keren^  the  general  term  for  a  horn.  (Joel  Brill, 
in  preface  to  Mendelssohn's  version  of  the  Psalms.) 
Jahn  distinguishes  kertn^  "tlie  horn  or  crooked 
trumpet,**  from  chatzutztrdh^  the  straight  trumpet, 
**  an  instrument  a  cubit  in  length,  hollow  through- 
out, and  at  the  larger  extremity  so  shaped  as  to  re- 
semble the  nK)uth  of  a  short  bill  **  {Archaolot/.  xcv 
4,  6);  but  the  generally  received  opinion  is,  that 
keren  is  the  crooked  horn,  and  shdpitdr  the  k>ng  and 
straight  one. 

The  sUver  trumpete  (^P?  nVlS'irn),  which 
Moses  was  charged  to  furnish  for  the  Israelites, 
were  to  be  used  for  the  following  purposes:  for 
the  calling  together  of  the  assembly,  for  the  jour- 
neying of  the  camps,  for  sounding  the  alarm  of 
war,  and  for  celebrating  the  sacrifices  on  festi\'als 
and  new  moons  (Num.  x.  1-10).  The  divine  com- 
mand through  Moses  was  restricted  to  two  trumpets 
only;  and  these  were  to  be  sounded  by  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  the  anointed  priests  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
Dot  by  laymen.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  at 
a  later  period  an  impression  pre\'ailed,  that  **■  whilst 
the  trumpets  were  suffered  to  be  sounded  only  by 
the  priests  icithin  the  sanctuary,  they  might  be 
used  by  others,  not  of  the  priesthood,  mthuut  the 
■acred  edifice.**  (Conrad  Uceu's  Antiquiiatea  He- 
bfoioBy  pun  i.  sec.  vii.  *^  Sacerdotum  cum  instru- 
mentis  ipsorum.*')  In  the  age  of  Solomon  the 
"silver  trumpets'*  were  hicreased  in  number  to 
120  (2  Chr.  V.  12);  and,  independently  of  the  ob- 
jects for  which  they  had  been  first  introduced,  they 
were  now  employed  in  the  orchestra  of  the  temple 
as  an  accompaniment  to  songs  of  thanksgiving  and 
firaise. 

Ydbil^  yy^\  used  sometimes  for  the  "  year  of 

Jubilee  **  (^^ *  H  rOip,  comp.  Lev.  xxv.  13,  15, 
with  XXV.  88,  40),  generally  denotes  the  institution 
of  Jubilee,  but  in  some  instances  it  b  spoken  of  as 
a  musical  instrument,  resembling  in  it«  object, 
if  not  in  its  shape,  the  keren  and  the  $h6phdr. 
Gesenius  pronounces  ydbH  to  be  "an  onomato- 
poetic  word,  signifying  jubUum  or  a  joyful  sound, 
tod  hence  applied  to  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  signal, 

Uke  nyj^nJp**  ("alarm,**  Num.  x.  5):  and  Dr. 
Munk  is  of*  opinion  that  "  le  mot  yodkl  n'est 
qu*une  <«pith^te  '.*  (Palestine,  p.  456  a,  note).  Still 
it  is  difiScult  to  divest  y6bel  of  the  meaning  of  a 
founding  instrument  in  the  foDowing  instances: 

"  When  the  trumpet  (75^*n)  soundeth  long,  they 
shall  come  up  to  the  mount  **  (Ex.  xix.  13) ;  "And 
it  shall  come  to  pass  that  when  they  make  a  long 

blast  with  the  nun*s  horn »'  (^nS^H  l^p.?,  Josh. 
Ti.  5);  "  And  lei  seven  priests  bear  seven  trumpets 
of  rams*  horns »»  (D'^b^' ^nhns'-lT,  Jogh.  vi. 

The  ioanding  of  the  comet  0D1tt7  HV^iPD) 
was  the  distingnishing  ritual  feature  of  the  festix-al 
appointed  by  Moses  to  be  hekl  on  the  first  day  of 
the  seventh  month  under  the  denomination  of  "  a 

day  of  bfewing  tnimpeU*'  (n^n^^i^  DV,  Num. 
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xxix.  1),  or  "a  memorial  of  blowing  of  troropate** 
(nyj^-lip  yny";^  Lev.  xxlli.  24):  and  that  rite  if 
still  obsmed  by  the  Jews  in  their  celebration  of  the 
same  festival,  which  they  now  call  "  the  day  of  me- 
morial" (pnS-rn  D'V),  and  also  "New  Year** 

(nj'yn  ir HI).  "  some  commentators,**  saji 
Kosenroiiller,  "have  made  this  iestival  refer  to  the 
preservation  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.),  whence  it  is 
sometimes  ealled  by  the  Jews,  "the  Buiding  of 

Isaac  **  (pT^'^'l  rilp.S).  But  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  name  of  the  festival  is  derived  from  the 
usual  kind  of  trumpets  (rams*  horns)  then  in  use, 
and  that  the  object  of  the  festix-al  was  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  new  year  and  the  exhortation  to  thaiikit- 
giviiigs  for  the  blessuigs  experienced  in  the  year 
just  finished.  The  use  of  comets  by  the  priests 
in  all  the  cities  of  the  land,  not  in  Jerusalem  only 
(where  two  sil\'er  trampet«  were  added,  whilst  the 
Lerites  chanted  the  Slst  Psalm),  was  a  suitable 
means  for  that  object  '*  (KosenmuUer,  Das  alte  und 
neut  Morgenland,  vol.  ii.,  No.  337,  on  Lev.  xxiii. 
24). 

Although  the  festival  of  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month  is  denominated  by  the  Mishna  "  New 
Year,'*  and  notwithstanding  that  it  was  obsened 
as  such  by  the  Hebrews  in  tbe  age  of  the  second 
temple,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  belie\e  that 
it  had  such  a  name  or  character  in  the  times  of 
Moses,  llie  Pentateuch  fixes  the  vernal  equinox 
(the  period  of  the  institution  of  the  Passover),  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  year;  but  for 
more  than  twenty  centuries  the  Jews  have  dated 
their  new  year  from  the  autumnal  equinox,  which 
takes  place  about  the  season  when  the  festi^-al  of 
"  the  day  of  sounding  the  comet  **  is  held.  Kab- 
binical  tradition  represents  this  festival  as  the  anni- 
versary of  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  the  state- 
ment receives  no  support  whatever  from  Scripture. 
On  the  contrary,  Bloses  expressly  declares  that  the 
month  Abib  (the  Moon  of  the  Spring)  is  to  be 
regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  the  first  month  of  the 
yesxi  —  "  This  month  shall  be  unto  you  the  b^in- 

ning  {^Vh)  of  months;   ii  shall  be  the  flrsi 

^*"  M  '^)  month  of  the  year  to  you  '*  (Ex.  xii.  2). 
(Munk,  Palestine,  p.  184  b) 

'Jlie  intention  of  the  appointment  of  the  festival 
"  of  the  Sounding  of  the  Comet,*'  as  well  as  the 
duties  of  the  sacred  institution,  appear  to  be  set 
forth  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  "Sound  the 

comet  ("^5'  ^^  ^  ^^**'*'  sanctify  the  fiist,  proclaim 
the  solemn  assembly  **  (Joel  ii.  15).  Agreeably  to 
the  order  in  which  this  passage  runs,  the  institution 
of  "  the  Festival  of  Sotmdiug  the  Comet,"  seems 
to  be  the  prelude  and  preparation  for  the  awful 
Day  of  Atonement.  The  Didne  command  for  that 
fiist  is  connected  with  that  for  <«the  Day  of  Sound- 
ing the  Comet"  by  the  coi^junctive  particle  ?1K, 
"  Likewise  on  the  tenth  day  of  this  seventh  month 
is  the  Day  of  Atonement "  (Lev.  xxiii.  27).    Here 

TTK  (likewise)  unites  the  fe8tl\-al  "of  the  Day  of 
Sounding  the  Comet "  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement  preci8ely  as  the  same  particle 
connects  the  "  Festival  of  Tabemacles  "  with  the  ob- 
servance of  the  ceremonial  of  "  the  fruit  of  the 
Hadar  tree,  the  palm  branches,**  Ac.  (Lev.  xxiiL 

34-40).    The  word  "  solemn  assembly  "  (^n yS) 
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tn  the  vene  froin  Joel  quoted  above,  applies  to  the 
fartival    *'  Eighth    daj   of    Solemn    Assembly  '* 

(ryytTf  '^J'^tStp)  (Lev.  xxiil.  36),  the  dosing  rite 
of  the  festive  cycle  of  Tishri  (see  Jielif/wut  Dit- 
cour$€8  of  Rev.  l*rofes8or  Marks,  voL  L  pp.  291, 
202). 

Besides  the  use  of  the  coraet  on  the  festival  of 
<*  blowing  the  tnmipeta,''  it  is  also  sounded  in  the 
synagogue  at  the  close  of  the  service  for  the  day  of 
atonement,  and,  amongst  the  Jews  who  adopt  the 
ritual  of  the  Sephardiniy  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  known  by  the  post-biblical  de- 
nomination of  *«  the  Great  Hosannah  "  (HJ^DSn 

nj^).  The  sounds  emitted  from  the  comet  in 
modem  times  are  exceedingly  harsh,  although  they 
produce  a  solemn  efiect.    Gesenius  derives  the  name 

•n^W  from  ^01^  =  Arab.  yJLMi  "  to  be  bright, 

dear"  (compare  HH^tt?,  Ps.  xvL  6). 

D.  W,  M. 
COS  (K»j,  now  Stanchio  or  Stanko:  [Owa]).« 
This  small  island  has  several  intovsting  points  of 
connection  with  the  Jews.  It  is  specified,  in  the 
edict  which  resulted  from  the  communications  of 
Simon  Maccabaeus  with  Rome,  as  one  of  the  places 
which  contained  Jewish  residents  (I  Mace.  xv.  23). 
Josephus,  quoting  Strabo,  mentions  that  the  Jews 
had  a  great  amount  of  treasure  stored  there  during 
the  Mithridatic  war  (Joseph.  AnL  xiv.  7,  §  2). 
From  the  same  source  we  learo  that  Julius  Caesar 
Issued  an  edict  in  favor  of  the  Jews  of  Cos  {iind, 
10,  §  15).  Herod  the  Great  conferred  many  fiivors 
on  the  isknd  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  21,  §  11);  and  an 
inscription  in  Bockh  (No.  2502)  associates  it  with 
Herod  the  tetrarch.  St.  Paul,  on  the  return  from 
his  third  missionary  journey,  passed  the  night  here, 
after  sailing  from  Milktus.  The  next  day  he 
went  on  to  Rhodes  (Acts  xxi.  1).  The  proxunity 
of  Gos  to  these  two  important  places,  and  to  Cnx- 
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Tetradachm  of  Cos  (Phoenician?  talent).    Obv.,  Head 

KnioN* 


of  young  Hercules,  to  ri^ht.      Rev., 


MoZXION, 


crab  and  bow  in  case,  all  within  dotted  square. 

Dus,  and  its  position  at  the  entrance  to  the  Archi- 
pelago from  the  east,  made  it  an  isUnd  of  consid- 
erable consequence.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  light 
woven  fitd>rics  and  for  its  wines,  —  also  for  a  temple 
of  i£simlapius,  to  which  a  school  of  physicians  was 
atttched,  and  which  was  virtually,  from  its  votive 
models,  a  museum  of  anatomy  and  pathology.  The 
emperor  Claudius  bestowed  upon  Cos  the  privilege 
of  a  free  state  (Tac  Ann.  xii.  61).  The  chief  town 
(ol  the  same  name)  was  on  the  N.  E.  near  a  prom- 


ontory called  Scamlarium:  and  perhaps  it  is  to  the 
town  that  reference  is  made  in  the  Acts  {L  e.) 
lliere  is  a  monograph  on  Cos  by  Kiister  {De  Ci 
Insula,  Halle,  1833),  and  a  very  usefrd  paper  on 
the  sulyect  by  Col.  l^eake  (in  the  Trans,  of  the 
Ri*yal  Soc.  of  Literattwe,  voL  i.,  second  series). 
An  account  of  the  isknd  will  be  found  in  Clarke^s 
TravtU,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  pp.  196-213,  and  vol.  ii.,  pt 
ii.,  pp.  821-333;  but  the  best  description  is  in  Ross, 
Rtisen  nach  Kos,  Hulicamassus.  u.  s.  w.  (Halle, 
1852),  with  which  his  Reisen  aufden  Griech.  Jnseln 
should  be  compared,  voL  ii.  (1843),  pp.  86-92,  voL 
ui.  (1845),  pp.  126-139.  J.  S.  H. 

CO'SAM  (KoKTct/i:  Ciotan,  a  name  that  occurs 
nowhere  else  either  in  the  O.  T.  or  N.  T.,  aitd  if 
of  doubtftd  etymok)gy),  son  of  Efanodam,  ai.d  fifth 
before  Zorobabel,  in  the  line  of  Joseph  the  hus- 
band of  Mary,  Luke  iiL  28.  [Gekealogiks  of 
Chkiot.]  a.  C.  H. 

*  COTTAGE.  In  Is.  xxiv.  20  the  Hebrew 
word  nsnbZp,  MiUindh^  rendered  "cottage"  in 
the  A.  v.,  would  be  better  transUted  *^  hammock." 
See  Bed,  p.  261.  A. 

COTTON  (D5'n3  :  Kdpwaa-os,  rh,  Kopwdffiya^ 
Esth.  i.  6,  where  the'ViUg.  has  carbasini  colons,  at 
if  a  oobr,*  not  a  material  (so  in  A.  V.  "green  "), 
were  intended).     There  is  a  doubt  whether  under 

WWy  Shesh,  in  the  earlier  and  V^21,  B^  in  the 
later  books  of  the  0.  T.  rendered  hi  the  A.  V.  by 
"  white  linen,"  "  fine  linen,"  Ac,  cotton  may  have 
been  included  as  wdl.  Both  shesh  and  bilz  an 
said  by  Gesen.  (s.  r.)  to  be  from  roots  signifying 
originally  mere  whiteness;  a  sense  said  also  to  in- 
here hi  the  word  "T2l  (perhaps  Arab,  abyadf 
(jAAJl,  "  white"),  used  sometimes  instead  of,  and 
sometimes  together  with  shhh  to  mean  the  fiibrio. 

In  £s.  xxvii.  7,  16,  tT^,  shisky  is  mentioned  as 
imported  into  Tyre  from  E^^t,  and  biUz  as  ttom 

Syria.  Each  is  found  in  tum  coupled  with  ]1^|^ 
(purpurn)y  in  the  seuse  of  "  purple  and  fine  linen," 
i.  €.  the  most  showy  and  costly  apparel  (comp. 
Prov.  xxxi.  22  with  Esth.  viii.  15).  llie  dress  at 
the  Egyptian  priests,  at  any  rate  in  their  miaistn^ 
tions,  was  without  doubt  of  linen  (Herod.  IL  37), 
in  spite  of  Pliny >  assertion  (xix.  1,  2)  that  they 
preferred  cotton.  Yet  cotton  garments  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  temples  are  said  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
Kosetta  stone  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  EgypL  iii.  117). 
The  same  with  the  Jewish  ephod  and  other  priestly 
attire,  in  which  we  cannot  suppose  any  carelessness 
to  have  prevailed.  If,  however,  a  Jew  happened  to 
have  a  piece  of  cotton  doth,  he  probably  would  not 
be  deterred  by  any  scrapie  about  the  helerogenea 
of  Deut  xxii.  11  from  wearing  that  and  linen  to- 
gether.    There  is,  however,  no  word  for  the  cotton 

plani  (like  nnC7^  for  flax)  in  the  Hebrew,  nor 
any  reason  to'  suppose  that  there  was  any  early 
knowledge  of  the  &bric 

The  Egyptian  mummy  swathings  also,  many  o» 
which  are  said  to  remahi  as  gowi  as  when  fresh 


a  •  Statickio  or  Stanko,  the  present  name  of  (Jos,  has 
arisen  from  a  slurred  pronunciation  of  it  riof  Km  (mod- 
tia  Qreek),  Uke  Stambol  from  it  r^  w6Kiv.  H. 

*  So  •Vm,  «  white  "  in  A.  V.  ibid.,  Is  probably  not 
a  color,  bnt  a  stuff,  possibly  silk:    comp.  Arabic 


O*^.,  Aarwr,««llk."    The  )'»'T^, «  shsets,"  aMaf. 

"shirts,"  of  A.  V.  Judg.  xiv.  12, 18,  and  <* fl     " 

Is.  ill.  23,  Is  perhaps  a  form  of  the  saoM 
vivdmvi  Marie  xiv.  51. 
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from  tlie  loom,  are  decided,  after  much  controversy 
and  minute  aiiai}'8is,  to  have  bera  of  linen,  and 
not  cotton.  ITie  very  difficulty  of  deciding,  how- 
ever, shovvs  how  easily  even  scientific  observers 
may  mistake,  and,  nmch  more,  how  impossible  it 
would  have  been  for  ancient  popular  writers  to 
avoid  confusion.  Even  Greek  naturalists  sometimes 
clearly  include  ** cotton"  mider  Klvoy.  The  same 
appears  to  be  true  of  6d6y7if  bdovlovy  and  the  whole 
class  of  words  signifying  white  t&ctile  v^table 
fabrics.     The  proper  Oriental  name  for  the  article 

^S"?*?  {^^  to  occur  with  slight  variation  in  Sanskr. 
and  other  Oriental  languages")  is  rendered  " green  " 
in  the  A.  V.  of  Ksth.  i.  6,  but  Grecized  in  the 
LXX.  by  Kapwaaiyois.  From  the  same  woid,  with 
which  either  their  Alexandrian  or  Parthian  inter- 
course might  fitmiliarize  them,  the  Latins  borrowed 
cai-batm,  completely  current  in  poetical  use  in  the 
goklen  and  silver  period  of  Latinity,  for  sails,  awn- 
ings, &A.  Varro  knew  of  tree-wool  on  the  author- 
ity of  Ctesias,  contemporary  with  Herodotus.  The 
Greeks,  through  the  commercial  consequences  of 
Alexander's  conquests,  must  have  known  of  cot- 
ton cbth,  and  more  or  less  of  the  plant.  Amasis^ 
indeed  (about  b.  c.  540}  sent  as  a  present  from 
Egypt  a  corslet  KfK(xrfir)fi€voy  xpva^  koI  iploiai 
iirh  |uAou  (Herod,  iii.  47),  which  l^Hny  says  was 
still  existing  in  his  time  in  a  temple  in  Rhodes,  and 
that  the  minuteness  of  its  fibre  had  provoked  the 
experiments  of  the  curious.  Cotton  was  manu- 
factured and  worn  extensively  in  Egypt,  but  extant 
monuments  give  no  proof  of  its  growth,  as  in  the 
case  of  flax,  in  that  country  (Wilkinson,  ib.  pp. 
116-139,  and  plate  No.  356);  indeed,  had  it  been  a 
general  product,  we  could  scarcely  have  missed  find- 
ing some  trace  of  it  ou  the  monumental  details  of 
ancient  Egyptian  arts,  trades,  &c. ;  but,  especially, 
when  Pliny  (a.  d.  115)  asserts  that  cotton  was  then 
grown  in  Egypt,  a  statement  confirmed  by  Julius 
Pollux  (a  century  later),  we  can  hardly  resist  the 
inference  that,  at  least  as  a  curiosity  and  as  an  ex- 
periment, some  plantations  existed  there.  This  is 
the  more  likely  since  we  find  the  cotton-/ree  ((/o»- 
^pium  arboreutiij  less  usual  than,  and  distinct  fh)m, 
the  cotton  planij  goss.  herbac.)  is  mentioned  still 
by  Pliny  as  the  only  remarkable  tree  of  the  adja- 
cent Ethiopia;  and  since  Arabia,  on  its  other  side, 
appears  to  have  known  cotton  <^  from  time  immemo- 
riai,  to  grow  it  in  abundsmce,  and  in  parts  to  be 
highly  favorable  to  that  product.  In  India,  how- 
ever, we  have  the  earliest  records  of  the  use  of  cot- 
ton for  dress ;  of  which,  including  the  starching  of 
it,  some  curious  traces  are  found  as  early  as  800  b. 
c.,  in  the  Institutes  of  Manu ;  also  (it  is  said,  on 
the  authority  of  Prof.  Wilson)  in  the  Rig- Veda, 
105,  V.  8.  For  these  and  some  other  curious  an- 
tiquities of  the  subject,  see  Royle's  Culture  and 
Qnnmerce  of  Cotton  in  Indian  pp.  117-122. 

Cotton  is  now  both  grown  and  manufactured  in 
various  parts  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and,  owing 
|m>bably  to  its  being  less  conductive  of  heat,  seems 
preferred  for  turbans  and  shirts  to  linen ;  but  there 
is  no  proof  that,  till  they  came  in  contact  with  Per- 

o  Kurpasa  or  kurpatum  Is  the  Sanakr.  Kvpas  in 
lllndee  means  the  cotton  rose  or  pod  vrith  Reed,  which 
In  the  Bengalee  is  kapasee^  and  Id  the  Bombay  di&leet. 


b  So  Burekhardt  {Trav.  Nub.  App.  iii.  p.  515,  note) 
mentions  a  '*  epecies  of  cuirass  made  of  quilted  cot- 
Ion  "  as  still  worn  by  certain  tribes  adjacent  to  the 
(Vila. 
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sia,  the  Hebrews  generally  knew  of  it  as  a  disiind 
fabric  from  linen,  whilst  the  negative  proof  of  bn- 
guage  and  the  probabiUties  of  fact  ofi*er  a  stitmg 
presumption  that,  U  they  obtained  it  at  all  in  com> 
merce,  they  confounded  it  with  luien  under  the 
terms  thesii  or  butz.  The  greater  cleanliness  and 
durability  of  linen  probably  established  its  superi- 
ority over  cotton  for  sepulchral  purposes  in  the  N. 
T.  period,  by  which  time  the  latter  must  have  been 
commonly  kiiown,  and  thus  there  is  no  reason  for 
assigning  cotton  as  the  material  of  the  6B6yta  and 
ivriona  of  which  we  read.  For  the  whole  subject, 
see  \  ates's  Textrinum  Antiquorwn,  pt  i.  chap.  vi. 
and  app.  D.  H.  H. 

COUCH.     [Bed.] 

COUNCIL.  (1.)  <rvv4Bpiov,  the  great 
council  of  the  Sanhedrim,  which  sat  at  Jerusalem. 
[Sanukdkim.]  (2.)  avvidpia  (Matt  x.  17; 
Mark  xiii.  9),  the  lesser  courts,  of  which  there  were 
two  at  Jerusalem,  and  one  in  each  town  of  Pales- 
tine. The  constitution  of  these  courts  is  a  doubt- 
ful point;  according  to  Talmudical  writers  the 
number  of  judges  was  twenty-three  in  places  where 
there  was  a  population  of  120,  and  three  where  the 
population  fell  below  that  number  (Mishn.  Sankedr, 
1,  §  6).  Josephus,  however,  gives  a  different  ac- 
count: he  states  that  the  court,  as  constituted  by 
Moses  (Deut.  xvi.  18;  comp.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §  14),  con- 
sisted cf  seven  judges,  each  of  whom  had  two  Le- 
•vites  as  assessors;  accordingly  in  the  reform  which 
he  carried  out  in  Galilee,  he  appointed  seven  judges 
tor  the  trial  of  minor  offenses  (B.  J.  ii.  20,  §  5). 
The  statement  of  Josephus  is  generally  accepted  as 
correct;  but  it  should  be  noticed  that  these  courts 
were  not  always  in  existence;  they  may  have  been 
instituted  by  himself  on  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  true  Mosaic  model :  a  supposition  which  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  bis  further  institution  of  a  coun- 
cil of  Seventy,  which  sened  as  a  court  for  capita] 
offenses,  altogether  independent  of  the  Sanhedrim 
at  Jerusalem  ( lU  §  14;  B.  J.  ii.  20,  §  5).  The 
existence  of  local  courts,  however  constituted,  is 
clearly  impUed  in  the  passages  quoted  from  the  N. 
T.;  and  perhaps  thejudyment  (Matt.  v.  21)  applies 
to  them.  (3.)  avfx$ovKtov  (Acts  xxv.  12),  a  kind 
of  jury  or  privy  council,  consisting  of  a  certain 
number  of  airaessors  {consiUaiiiy  Suet.  Tib.  33,  55), 
who  assisted  Roman  governors  in  the  administror 
tion  of  justice  and  other  pubUc  matters. 

W.  L.B. 

COUBT,  an  open  inclosing,  applied  in  the  A. 
V.  most  commonly  to  the  inclosures  of  the  Taber- 
nacle and  the  Temple.     The  Hebrew  word  inN-aria- 

bly  used  for  the  former  is  Chatzir^  "^rP*  fro«n  a 

root,  "^^n,  to  surround  (Gesen.  p.  512).  (See, 
amongst  others,  Ex.  xxvii.  9,  to  xl.  33;  Lev.  vi.  10; 
Num.  iii.  26,  &jc.)  The  same  word  is  also  most 
frequently  used  for  the  "  courts  "  of  the  Temple, 
as  1  K.  vi.  36,  vii.  8;  2  K.  xxiii.  12;  2  Chr.  xxxiiL 
5;  Ps.  xcii.  13,  <&c.  In  2  Chr.  iv.  9,  and  W.  13, 
however,  a  different  word  is  employed,  apparently 


c  Arab.    CSiXn,       %  Uv   means:   (1)  any  annual; 

(2)  anything  between  two  leaves ;  (8)  the  well-knowo 
<' cotton"  plant.  Thin  evolving  of  the  special  from 
the  general  sense  seems  to  indicate  that  the  name ''  cot^ 
ton  "  is  originally  Arabic ;  though  it  may  be  true  that 
the  plant  is  indigenous  Id  India. 
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hr  the  same  places  —  AzArdh,  ^Tr^'  ^^^  *  ^^^ 
9f  uroilar  meaning  to  the  above.  This  word  also 
occurs  in  Ez.  xliii.  U,  17,  20,  xlv.  19  (A.  V.  "set- 
Ue  *' ),  but  perhaps  with  a  di&rent  force.  Ckdtzh' 
also  designates  the  court  of  a  prison  (Neh.  iii.  25; 
Jer.  xxxii.  2,  &c.\  of  a  private  house  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
18),  and  of  a  palace  (2  K.  xx.  4;  t:6th.  i.  5,  <ftc.). 
ji  Am.  vii.  13,  where  the  Hebrew  word  is  Beth  = 
«  **  bouse,"  our  translators,  anxious  to  use  a  term 
applicable  special!/  to  a  king's  residence,  have  put 
"court."     [House;  Tabernacle;  Temple.] 

The  word  ckdtzer  is  very  often  employed  for  the 
mclosures  of  the  villages  of  Palestine,  and  under 
the  form  of  Hazcr  or  Hazor  frequently  occurs  in 
the  names  of  places  in  the  A.  Y.  [Uazeu;  Vil- 
lage.] G. 

•  In  Matt.  xxvi.  09  (ver.  68  may  be  doubtful); 
Mark  xiv.  66  (perhaps  also  ver.  54)  and  xv.  16; 
John  xviii.  15,  avK4\  should  be  rendered  "  court," 
i,  e.  the  quadrangle  around  which  the  house  or 
palace  of  the  high-priest  was  built,  and  not  *<  pal- 
ace" or  "hall"  (A.  V.).  Peter  himself  was  not 
in  the  room  of  the  palace  where  the  Saviour  was 
on  trial,  as  the  English  reader  would  be  led  to  sup- 
pose, but  was  m  tl^  court  outside.  [See  Houue; 
Pktek.]  H. 

COUTHA  {Koved;  [Vat  omlta:]  Phusa),  1 
Esdr.  V.  32.  'lliere  is  no  name  corresponding  with 
this  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  [He  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  those  whose  sons  were  '*  ser- 
vants of  the  temple  "  after  the  return  from  the  Cap- 
tivity. —  H.] 

COVENANT  (nnj:  8»a^«,,;  once, 
WTsd.  i.  16,  a-vvHKri''  in  0*.  T.  faedus,  pactum  — 
often  interchangeably.  Gen.  ix.,  xvii. ;  Num.  xxv. ; 
in  Apocr.  ttstamentum^  but  sacrnmenlum,  2  Esdr. 
ii.  7 ;  aporuumes^  Wisd.  i.  16 ;  in  N.  T.  testamentum 
{absque  fuuicrt^  Kdm.  i.  31;  Gr.  aavvdirovs])' 
The  Hebrew  word  is  derived  by  Gesenius  from  the 

root  n^5,  t.  q,  n^3,  «  he  cut,"  and  taken  to 
mean  primarily  *'  a  cutting,"  with  reference  to  the 
custom  of  cutting  or  dividing  animals  in  two,  and 
passing  between  the  parts  in  ratifying  a  covenant 
(Gen.  XV. ;  Jer.  xxxiv.  18,  19).  Hence  the  expres- 
sion "  to  cut  a  covenant "  (n'^'llp  iT^S,  Gen. 

XV.  18,  or  simply  TVy^,  with  r\^^^  understood, 
1  Sam.  xi.  2)  is  of  fluent  occurrence.  (Comp. 
(ipKia  Wjuyfiv.  rtfiyuy  awovdist  icerty  ferire^ 
percuiere  fts-im.)    Profiessor  Lee  suggests  (fleb. 

Lex.  s.  V.  rr*"}?)  that  the  proper  signification  of 
the  word  is  an  eating  together^  or  banquet^  from 
the  meaning  "  to  eat,"  which  the  root  n*n^  some- 
times bears,  because  among  the  Orientals  to  eat 
together  amounts  almost  to  a  covenant  of  friend- 
ship. This  view  is  supported  by  (>en.  xxxi.  46, 
where  Jacob  and  Laban  eat  together  on  the  heap 
of  stones  which  they  have  set  up  in  ratifying  the 
covenant  between  them.  It  affords  also  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  the  expression  **  a  covenant  of 

salt "  (n^Q  *^^l?i  lia9i)Kri  a\6sj  Num.  xviii. 
19;  2  Ohr.  xiii.  5),  when  tlie  Eastern  idea  of  eat- 
ing salt  together  is  remembered.     If,  however,  the 

other  derivation  of  H'^'^^I  be  adopted,  this  expres- 
sion may  be  explained  by  supposing  salt  to  have 
been  eaten,  or  offered  with  accompanying  sacrifices, 
m  occasion  of  very  solemn  covenants,  or  it  may 
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be  regarded  as  figurative,  denoting,  cither,  flnom 
the  use  of  salt  in  sacrifice  (Lev.  ii.  13;  Mark  ix 
49),  the  sacredness,  or,  from  the  preserving  quail 
ties  of  salt,  the  perpetuity,  of  the  covenant 

In  the  N.  T.  the  word  BtaB^icri  is  frequently, 
though  by  no  means  uniformly,  translated  Usla- 
merit  in  the  English  Authorized  Version,  whence 
the  two  divisions  of  the  Bible  have  received  their 
common  English  names.  This  translation  is  per- 
haps due  to  the  Vulgate,  which  having  adopted 
testamentum  as  the  equivalent  for  had^Kti  in  the 
Apocr.,  uses  it  always  as  such  in  the  N.  T.  (see 
above).  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  necessity 
for  the  introduction  of  a  new  word  conveying  a 

new  idea.  The  LXX.'  having  rendered  H'^'H? 
(which  never  means  will  or  teaiamenfj  but  always 
covenant  or  agreement)  by  dia9^icri  consistently 
throughout  the  O.  T.,  the  N.  T.  writers,  in  adopt- 
ing that  word,  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  intoid 
to  con^'ey  to  their  readers,  most  of  them  fiuniUar 
with  the  Greek  O.  T.,  the  same  idea.  Moreover, 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  same  thing  which  has 

been  called  a  »*  covenant "  (rT*"!?)  in  the  0.  T.  is 
referred  to  in  the  N.  T.  (e.  g.  2  Cor.  iii.  14;  Heb. 
vii.,  ix.;  Rev.  xi.  19);  while  in  the  same  context 
the  same  word  and  thing  in  the  Greek  are  in  the 
English  sometimes  represented  by  "  covenant,"  and 
sometimes  by  ** testament"  (Heb.  vii.  22,  viii.  8- 
13,  Ix.  15).  In  the  confessedly  difficult  passage 
Heb.  ix.  16, 17,  the  word  Biad^Kti  has  been  thought 
by  many  commentators  absolutely  to  require  the 
meaning  of  will  or  testament.  On  the  other  side, 
however,  it  may  be  alleged,  that  in  addition  to  what 
has  just  been  s^d  as  to  the  usual  meaning  of  the 
word  in  N.  T.,  the  word  occurs  twice  in  the  con- 
text, where  its  meaning. must  necessarily  be  the 

same  as  the  translation  of  n^*}!^,  and  in  the  un- 
questionable sense  of  covenant  (cf.  itaO^Kri  icoti^, 
Heb.  ix.  15,  with  the  same  expression  in  vixl  8: 
and  had^Kfi,  ix.  16, 17,  with  ver.  20,  and  Ex.  xxiv. 
8).  If  this  sense  of  BiaBiiKfi  be  retained,  we  may 
either  render  iwl  vtKpoiSt  "  over,  or  in  the  cose  of, 
dead  sacrifices,"  and  6  Bta$4^fyosi  '*  the  mediating 
sacrifice"  (Scholefield's  Hints  fitr  an  improcea 
Translation  of  the  N.  T.),  or  (with  Ebrard  and 
others)  restrict  the  statement  of  ver.  16  to  the  0. 
T.  idea  of  a  covenant  between  m^n  and  God^  in 
which  man,  as  guilty,  must  always  be  represented 
by  a  sacrifice  with  which  he  was  so  completely 
identified,  that  in  its  person  he  {6  Bia$4fi9P0Si  the 
human  covenanter)  actually  died  (cf.  Matt  xxvL 
28). 

In  its  Biblical  meaning  of  a  compact  or  agree- 
ment between  two  parties,  the  word  is  used  —  1. 
Improperly,  of  a  covenant  between  God  and  man* 
Man  not  being  m  any  way  in  the  position  of  an 
independent  covenanting  party,  the  phrase  is  evi- 
dently used  by  way  of  accommodation.  Strictly 
speaking,  such  a  covenant  is  quite  unconditional, 
and  amounts  to  a  promise  (Gal.  iii.  15  ff.,  where 
irrayye\la  and  9mHk7i  ore  used  almost  as  syno- 
nyms) or  act  of  mere  fovor  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  28,  where 

l^n  stands  in  parallelism  with  H'^'H^)  on  God's 

part  Thus  the  assurance  given  by  God  after  the 
tlood,  that  a  like  judgment  ^ould  not  be  repeated, 
and  that  the  recurrence  of  the  seasons,  and  of  day 
and  night,  should  not  cease,  is  called  a  covenant 
(Gen.  ix.;  Jer.  xxxiii.  2D).  Generally,  however, 
the  form  of  a  covenant  is  maintained  by  the  beod* 
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flu  which  God  engages  to  bestow  being  made  by 
him  dependent  upon  the  fulfillment  of  certain  con- 
ditions which  he  imposes  on  man.  Thus  the  cove- 
nant with  Abraham  was  conditioned  by  circumcision 
(Acts  vii.  8),  the  omission  of  which  was  declared 
tantamount  to  a  breach  of  the  covenant  (Gen.  xvii. ) ; 
the  covenant  of  the  priesthood,  by  zeal  for  (^,  his 
honor  and  service  (Num.  xxv.  12,  13;  Deut.  zzziii. 
9;  Neh.  xiii.  29;  Mai.  ii.  4,  6);  the  covenant  of 
Sinai,  by  the  observance  of  the  ten  oommandmento 
(Ex.  xxxlv.  27,  28;  Lev.  xivi.  16),  which  are  there- 
fore called  *^  Jebovah*s  covenant "  (Deut.  iv.  13),  a 
name  which  was  extended  to  all  the  books  of  Moses, 
if  not  to  the  whole  body  of  Jewish  canonical  Script- 
ures (2  Cor.  iii.  13,  14).  .This  last-mentioned  cov- 
enant, which  was  renewed  at  difiereiit  periods  of 
Jewish  history  (Deut.  xxix.;  Josh,  xxiv.;  2  Chr. 
XT.,  xxiii.,  xxix.,  xxxiv.;  Exr.  x.;  Neh.  ix.,  x.),  is 
one  of  the  two  principal  co^'enants  between  God  and 
man.  They  are  distinguished  as  old  and  new  (Jer. 
xxxi.  31-34;  Heb.  viii.  8-13,  x.  16),  with  reference 
to  the  order,  not  €i  their  institution  but  of  their 
actual  development  (Gal.  iii.  17);  and  also  as  being 
the  instruments  respectively  of  bondage  and  free- 
dom (Gal.  iv.  24).  The  latter  of  these  covenants 
appears  to  be  represented  in  Gal.  iii.  under  a  twofold 
aspect,  as  being  a  covoiant  between  the  First  and 
Second  Persons  of  the  blessed  Trinity  (ver.  16  and 
▼er.  20,  as  explained  by  Scholefield,  EUicott,  &c.)j. 
and  also  a  covenant,  conditioned  by  foith  in  Christ, 
between  God  and  man.  (See  Bishop  Hopkins*s 
Watks^  vol.  ii.  pp.  299-398,  and  Witsiug  on  the 
Covenants^  for  the  theology  of  the  subject.)  Con- 
sistently with  this  representation  of  God's  dealings 
with  man  under  the  form  of  a  covenant,  such  cov- 
enant is  said  to  be  confirmed  in  conformity  to  hu- 
nuw  custom  by  an  .oath  (Deut.  iv.  31;  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
3),  to  be  sanctioned  by  curses  to  fall  upon  the  un- 
fidthfiil  (Deut  xxix.  21),  and  to  be  accompanied  by 

a  sign  (H'^S),  such  as  the  rainbow  (Gen.  ix.),  cir- 
cumcision (Gen.  xvii.),  or  the  Sabbath  (£x.  xxxi. 
16,17). 

2.  Pi'tperly^  of  a  covenant  beUceen  man  and 
many  i.  e.  a  solemn  compact  or  agreement,  either 
between  tribes  or  nations  (1  Sam.  xi.  1;  Josh.  ix. 
6, 15),  or  between  individuals  (Gen.  xxxi.  44),  by 
which  each  party  bound  himscJf  to  fulfill  certain 
conditions,  and  was  assured  of  receiving  certain  ad- 
vantages. In  making  such  a  covenant  God  was 
solemnly  invoked  as  witness  (Gen.  xxxi.  50),  whence 

the  expression  "  a  covenant  of  Jehovah  *'  (H'^n? 

nln^,  1  Sam.  XX.  8,  comp.  Ez.  xvii.  19),  and  an 
oath  was  swoni  (Gen.  xxL  31);  and  accordingly  a 
breach  of  covenant  was  regarded  as  a  very  heinous 

■in  (Ez.  xvii.  12-20).    A  sign  (."T'S)  or  witness 

(IV)  of  the  covenant  was  sometimes  framed,  such 
as  a  gift  (Gen.  xxi.  30),  or  a  pillar,  or  heap  of 
stones  erected  (Gen.  xxxi.  52).  The  marriage 
compact  is  called  "  the  covenant  of  God,"  Prov.  ii. 
17  (see  Mai.  ii.  14).  The  word  covenant  came  to 
be  applied  to  a  sure  ordinance,  such  as  that  of  the 
thew-brcad  (l^v.  xxiv.  8);  and  is  used  figuratively 
in  such  expressions  as  a  covenant  with  death  (Is. 
zxviii.  18),  or  with  the  wild  beasts  (llos.  ii.  18). 

TTie  phrases  H'^^^  ''^53,  n-^l^  T'?*?, 
« lords  or  men  of  one*s  covenant,**  are  empbyed 
10  denote  confederacy  ((}en.  xiv.  13,  Ob.  7). 

T.  T.  P. 


COVERING  OP  THE  BYES 
COVERING  OP  THE   EYES.    Thi 

Hebrew  word  n^D2)  occurs  in  eight  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament;  'in  six  of  which  (Gen.  xx.  16, 
Ex.  xxiL  27,  Job  xxiv.  7,  xxvi.  6,  xxxL  19,  Is.  L 
3)  it  is  transkted  *' covering**  in  the  A.  V.;  in 
one  (Ex.  xxi.  10)  it  is  transited  **  raiment,**  and 
in  one  (Deut.  xxii.  12)  **  vesture." 

The  meaning  of  the  phrase,  **  covering  of  the 
eyes,**  in  Gen.  xx.  16,  and  the  construction  and 
import  of  the  sentence,  are  still  subjecta  of  ditcua- 
sion,  even  among  the  latest  interpreters.  ^*Tot 
psene  exstant  expUcationes,  quot  sunt  interpretes  ** 
(Roe.).  The  points  still  at  issue  have  respect  to 
almost  every  word  in  the  sentence.    The  propoun 

S^n  (he  or  t^)  may  be  referred  (a)  to  Abnham 
himself,  or  (6)  to  the  present  made  to  him.  "  A 
covering  of  the  eyes  *'  may  mean  (c)  a  literal  veil, 
or  (d)  a  veil  in  a  figurative  sense  -as  a  pn>tecti\'a 
influence,  or  (e)  with  a  dififerent  allusion,  a  means 
of  pacification.  By  "  the  eyes  **  may  be  meant  (/) 
those  of  Sarah  herself,  or  (^)  in  connection  with 

the  following   vD7»  those  of  all  around  her  and 

in  intercourse  with  her.  The  word  "  all  **  (m  bb^) 
may  refer  (A)  to  things  (namely,  acte),  or  (i)  to 
persons.  In  the  last  clause,  H^  may  be  (/)  a 
preposition,  or  {k)  the  sign  of  the  accusative  case, 
after  ""i;  i  H^,  or  (/)  as  the  punctators  have  indica- 
ted by  the  Mnach,  in  connection  with  the  follow- 
ing verb.  The  form  Hn^^  may  be  (m)  the  2d 
pers.  fem.  of  the  perfect,  or  (n)  the  participle  used 
as  the  3d  pers.  fem. 

No.  a,  in  corgunction  with  d,  was  well  expressed 
by  Calvin :  *■*■  l3ocetur  enim  Sara,  maritum  cut 
juncta  est,  instar  veli  esse,  quo  se  tegere  debeat,  ne 
exposita  sit  alienis.**  So  Yitringa.  But  Tiele  justly 
objects,  that  in  this  view,  the  present  of  a  thousand 
silverlings,  with  which  Abimelech  prefaces  this  re- 
mark, has  no  significance. 

Ewald  (Awf.  Lehrb.  p.  281),  combining  «,  </,  ^r, 
t,  y,  m,  translates  and  explains  thus:  "  Ue  is  to  Ihee 
a  covering  of  the  eyes  for  every  one  vho  is  with 
thee  (so  that,  under  his  protection,  no  impure  eye 
can  with  impunity  venture  to  look  on  thee),  and 
toicard  every  one ;  so  dost  thou  right  thyself  {ddesad 
thy  right).** 

Geaenius,  combuiing  6,  «,  f  A,  /,  «,  translates 
and  exphiins  thus:  **  So  this  (the  thousand  silx-er- 
lings)  is  to  thee  a  penalty  [satisfaction]  for  all  which 
(has  happened)  with  Otee  and  before  all;  and  she 
was  convicted  (had  nothing  to  say  in  excuse).  Com- 
pare Gen.  xxxii.  21,  /  will  cover  his  face  (appease 
him)  with  thepresenL"*  So  Keil,  and  also  Delitzsch ; 

except  that  they  take  nn?b  (in)  as  the  2d  pers., 

and  v3  (i)  as  referring  to  persons:  ^  So  it  is  to 
thee  a  coveinng  of  the  eyes  (an  expiatory  gill)  m 
reference  to  aU  who  are  with  tliee  (because  all  in 
the  househoki  shared  tlieir  mistress's  dishonor);  so 
thou  art  righted  (properly,  proved,  namely,  to  be 
the  one  who  suffered  wrong).** 

So  the  passage  is  underatood  by  Tuch.  He  takes 
exception,  however  (after  Schumann)  to  Ewald's 

and  Gesenius's  const' uction  of  the  second  ilH, 
which  should  be  construed  as  the  one  immediatdj 
precedmg  it;  for  bb  rS"!  ?Tr.S  must  not  b« 
arbitrarily  separated  in  construction  and  reference. 
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Henoe  he  translates:  </or  aU  w^ick  (has  been,  or, 
has  taken  place)  unth  thee  and  loUh  ally  tJuU  Ihou 
mayesl  be  lighted.'*^ 

Ikumgarten  (Thed.  Comm.  zum  Pent.)  has  re- 
vived Schroeder's  interpretation  (followed  by  Kosen- 
miiUer  and  others),  taking  "  covering  of  the  eyes  " 
(c)  in  the  sense  of  a  literal  veil;  not,  however,  as 
Schroeder  viewed  it,  as  the  token  of  a  married 
woman,  but  simply  ai  a  means  of  concealing  her 
beauty,  and  thus  avoiding  the  danger  referred  to  in 
V.  11.     Baumgarten  supposes  that  after  AUinach 

the  accusative  construction  is  resumed  in   HH^ 

(A),  taking  TyTTy^  as  the  2d  pers.  perf.  (m),  and 
translates :  (^  and  all  this  (I  do,  or,  I  give)  that  thou 
mayett  be  righted^* 

Lange,  understanding  by  **  covering  of  the  fece  ** 
a  veil  in  the  figurative  sense,  finds  (with  Le  Clerc) 
a  double  meaning  in  the  expression ;  namely,  a  gift 
of  atonement  and  reconciliation,  which  at  the  same 
time  shall  be  as  a  veil  to  all  eyes,  by  indicating  the 
rehtion  of  one  married  to  a  husband. 

On  these  views  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
form  of  the  expression,  "  covering  of  the  eyes,'*  (not 
"of  the  fiice,")  seems  to  be  decisive  agamst  the 
supposition  that  a  veil  is  meant,  either  as  worn  by 
Sarah  for  concealing  her  person  from  the  sight  of 
others,  or  by  them  to  restrict  their  sight.  In  the 
former  case,  the  expression  should  have  been,  "  cov- 
ering of  the  face  "  (D'^D^),  A  "  covering  of  the 
eyes,'*  in  the  literal  sense,  can  mean  nothing  else 
than  the  repression  of  the  improper  use  of  the  eyes, 
as  of  wanton  looks.  This,  with  reference  to  Sarah, 
is  inapposite,  as  no  such  fault  is  hud  to  her  charge; 
and  if  understood  of  others  ('*a  covering  of  the 
eyes  to  all  who  are  with  thee**),  a  veil  cannot  be 
meant,  for  that  is  used  for  concealment,  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  the  vision.     I1ie  ob- 

rion  lies  equally  against  the  supposition  of  a  veil 
a  figurative  sense,  since  thb  must  conform  to 
the  literal  and  proper  use  of  the  term. 

The  only  alternative  remaining,  is  to  take  the 
expression,  <*  covering  of  the  eyes,**  in  its  strict  and 
proper  sense,  instead  of  a  veil  for  the  lace;  either 
with  Ewald,  as  referring  to  Abraham,  her  lawful 
protector  from  the  wanton  gaze  of  others,  or  witli 
Gesenius,  as  a  figurative  expression  for  a  peace- 
offering,    lu  &vor  of  the  former,  is  the  juxtaposition 

of  the  pronoun  S^H  {he,  or  U)  with  "  thy  brother,'* 
making  this  its  most  natural  antecedent ;  an  objection 
to  the  latter  view,  which  is  but  partially  obviated 

by  the  use  of  WH  for  both  genders  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. But  on  the  contrary,  against  Ewald's  view 
lies  the  more  serious  objection,  that  Abimelech 
prefaces  this  remark  with  a  statement  which  has 
DO  bearmg  on  it;  and  thus  a  part  of  what  he  says 
to  Sarah  herself  is  without  significance,  as  addressed 
to  her. 

Tlie  ancient  versions  arc  all  at  fault  here,  and 
throw  no  light  on  the  true  rendering  and  inter- 
pretation (unless  we  understand  the  Septuagint 
version  with  Gesenius),  showing  that  it  was  as 
diflBcult  then  as  it  is  now.  T.  J.  C. 

COW.     The  Ileb.  words  Ij^S,  hS'J,  and 

"^^**',  have  been  treated  of  under  Bull.     The  A. 

V.  renden  by  "cow,**  both  'HpS,  in  Ez.  iv.  15, 

uid  Tltr  m  Lev.  xxii.  28;  Num.  xviii.  17,  where 
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the  feminine  genJer  a  required  by  tho  tenser     Id 
Job  xxl.  10  and  Is.  xi.  7,  the  A.  V.  has  "oow  **  ai 

the  rendering  of  TT^"*,  the  fem.  form  of  ^%  "a 
bullock."  '  ^  W.  D. 

COZ  (V'^^  [n  thorn]:  Kot4:  Cos),  a  man 
among  the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  8). 

*  The  name  also  of  one  of  the  Invites  (see  1 
Chr.  xxiv.  10;  Ezr.  il.  61;  Neh.  iii.  4, 21;  vii.  63). 
The  article  is  prefixed  in  these  passages,  and  in  the 
first  of  them  retained  in  the  A.  V.  (Hakkoz 
which  see).  H» 

COZ'BI  0?T3  [decqftive,  lying]  :  Xwrfily 
[Vat  -jSci;]  Jos.  Xofffiia'  Cozbi),  a  Alidiaiiite 
woman,  daughter  of  Zur,  one  of  the  chie&  ol  the 
nation  (Num.  xxv.  15,  18). 

•  CRACKNELS  (in  1  Kings  xiv.  3,  A.  V.), 
denotes  crumb-cakes,  *^so  called  from  the  sharp 
noise  made  when  breaking  **  (Eastwood  <&  Wright's 
Bible  Word-Book,  p.  134).  They  formed  a  pari 
of  the  present  which  the  wife  of  Jeroboam  carried 
to  the  prophet  Ahgah  (comp.  1  Sam.  ix.  7,  8 ;  xvi. 
20)  when  she  went  to  leam  from  him  the  issue  of 
her  son's  sickness.  ITiey  were  different  from  ordi- 
nary loaves,  for  both  are  mentioned  together  in  the 
above  passage.  FUrst  says  they  were  perhaps  small 
dried  cakes,  and  pricked  or  ix)inted  like  biscuit, 
such  as  common  people  carried  with  them  on  jour- 
neys {/lebr.  M.  ChakL  Wditet-b.  ii.  63).  Being 
thus  dry  and  hard,  they  would  have  the  quality 
expressed  by  the  English  name,  but  inferred  only 
from  the  Hebrew.  Tlie  queen  took  such  cakes  with 
her,  because  she  wished  to  conceal  her  rank  and 
appear  as  an  ordmary  person.  See  Bunsen's  BibeU 
wtrk  on  1  Kmgs  xiv.  3.  The  Hebrew  term  is  that 
ui  Josh.  ix.  5,  12,  usuaUy  understood  there  of  bread 
so  old  as  to  be  dry  and  spotted  with  mould.  But 
the  et}'raology  is  very  obscure.  See  Fiirst's  Con- 
coid.  s.  v.,  and  Ges.  Thet,  U.  909.  U. 

CRANE  (0-1D  or  D'^D,  s&s  or  sU  [horte, 
from  the  fleetness  of  the  swallow] :  ;^cAi8«(>i/:  pvUut 
hit'undinis,  hirundo).  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  A.  V.  is  mcorrect  in  rendering  %ut  by 
"  crane,"  which  bird  is  probably  intended  by  Um 
Hebrew  word  ^dgAr,  translated  "  swaUow  *'  by 
the  A.  V.  [Snvalix)w.]  Mention  is  made  of 
the  sus  in  Hezekiah's  prayer  (Is.  xxxriii.  14), 
•*  Uke  a  $viB  or  an  'dytfr  so  did  I  twitter;"  and 
again  in  Jer.  riii.  7  these  two  words  occur  in  the 
same  order,  *'tbe  sis  and  the  ^agur  obsen'e  the 
time  of  their  coming:'*  firom  which  passage  we 
leam  that  both  birds  were  migratory.  According 
to  the  testimony  of  most  of  the  ancient  versions, 
sus  denotes  a  ^'swallow.**  The  passage  in  Jere- 
miah {L  c),  compai^  with  the  ttoitiei'ing  notes  iA 
the  sus  in  Hezekiah's  prayer,  goes  far  to  establish 
this  transktion,  for  the  Hebrew  verb**  which  ii 
rendered  "  chatter "  by  the  A.  V.  more  property 
signifies  to  **  chirp  "  or  to  "  twitter,"  the  terra  b^ 
ing  evidently,  as  Bochart  {lliti'oz.  ii.  605)  has 
shown,  onomatopoetic,  indicative  of  the  notes  of 
the  bird.  The  Italians  about  Venice  call  a  swallow 
zizHl%  and  its  chirping  they  express  by  zuuUare 
(see  Ik)chart,  L  c).  The  expression  ^Miko  a  swal- 
low did  I  twitter  "  may  perhaps  appear  to  us  not  a 
very  apt  illustration  of  mournful  complaint,  the 
notes  of  the  \'ariou8  species  of  tho  Iliitrndinida 
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bem^  eipressive  of  happiness  rather  than  of  grief;  <> 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  ancients  re- 
gardeil  the  «wallow  as  a  mournful  bird ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  tliat,  according  to  Dr.  Kennicott, 
in  thirteen  Codices  of  Jeremiah  (/.  c.)  the  word 
Jtii  occurs  instead  of  t'u :  it  is  pTobal>le  therefore 
that  the  story  of-  Trocne,  Tereus,  Ac.,  of  Grecian 
mytliobgy  had  its  source  m  ancient  Egyptian  f&r 
ble,  Isis,  as  the  Egyptians  say,  having  been  changed 

into  a  swallow.  The  Hebrew  word  Derdr  CT^I^) 
is  noticed  under  the  article  Swallow.     W.  H.  * 

CRATES  iKpdrns-'  Vulg.  tranaUtes  ptrelotut 
ett)^  governor  of  the  Cyprians  (&  irl  rwv  K.),  who 
was  left  m  change  of  the  "castle"  (t^s  OKpond- 
Acmt)  of  Jenualem  (?),  during  the  absence  of 
Sostratus,  in  the  reign  of  Antiodius  Epiphanes  (2 
Mace.  iv.  20). 

CREDITOR.    [Loan.] 

CRES'CENS  {KpjaKris  [the  Greek  for  the 
Latin  name  Oefcens^  "  uicreasing"],  2  Tim.  iv.  10), 
an  assistant  of  St.  Paul  [who  went  from  Rome  to 
Galatia,  perhaps  sent  by  the  Apostle],  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  According  to 
the  Ajxwfolicdl  Constitutions,  and  many  of  the 
fiithers,  he  preached  the  Gospel  in  Galatia,  which 
perhaps  is  only  a  cory'ecture  built  on  the  "  Crescent 
to  Galatia  "  of  2  Tim.  iv.  10.  Later  tradition  (So- 
phronius)  makes  him  preach  in  Gaul  ((^alatia,  'see 
Theodoret  on  2  Tim.  L  c),  and  found  the  Church 
at  Vienne.  H.  A. 

CRETE  {Kp^:  Cretn),  the  modem  Candin, 
This  large  island,  which  closes  in  the  Greek  Archi- 
pelago on  the  S.,  extends  through  a  distance  of 
140  miles  between  its  extreme  points  of  Cape  Sai.- 
MONE  (Acts  xx\ii.  7)  on  tlie  E.,  and  Cape  Criume- 
topon  beyond  Piuemce  or  PircENix  {ib.  12)  on 
the  W.  The  breadth  is  comparatively  small,  the 
narrowest  part  (called  an  isthmus  by  Stral>o,  x.  475) 
being  near  Phoenix.  Though  extreniely  Ix)ld  and 
mountaiiious,  this  island  has  very  fniitful  \'alley8. 
and  in  early  times  it  was  celebrated  for  its  hundred 
cities  (Virg.  A^n.  iii.  106).  Crete  has  a  conspic- 
uous position  in  the  mythology  and  earliest  histor} 
of  Greece,  but  a  comparatively  unimportant  one  in 
its  later  history.  It  was  reduced  (b.  c.  07)  by  the 
Romans  under  Metellus,  hence  called  Creticus,  and 
united  in  one  province  with  C^xenaica,  which  was 
at  no  great  distance  (Strabo,  x.  475)  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Africa  [Cvrene].  It  is  possible  that 
in  Tit  iii.  1,  there  may  be  an  implied  reference  to 
a  turbulent  condition  of  the  Cretan  part  of  the 
proNince,  especially  as  r^^arded  the  Jewish  resi- 
dents. 

It  seems  likely  that  a  very  early  acquaintance 
took  place  between  the  Cretans  and  the  Jews.  The 
•tory  in  Tacitus  {/list,  v,  2),  that  the  Jews  were 
themselves  of  Cretan  origin,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing  a  confusion  between  the  Philistines 
and  the  .lews,  and  by  identifying  the  Cherethites 
of  1  Sam.  XXX.  14;  2  Sam.  viii.  18;  Ez.  xxv.  10; 
Zcph.  ii.  5,  with  Cretan  emigrants.  In  the  two 
bst  of  tliese  passages  they  are  expressly  called 
KpfJTts  by  the  LXX.,  and  in  Zeph.  ii.  0,  we  have 
the  word  Kp^ri-  Whatever  conclusion  we  may 
arrive  at  on  this  point,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Jews 
were  settled  in  the  island  in  considerable  numWrs 
during  the  period  between  the  death  of  Alexander 
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the  Great  and  the  final  destruction  of  Jeroiaka. 
Gortyna  seems  to  have  been  their  chief  reaidaioe; 
for  it  is  specially  mentioned  (1  Mace.  xv.  2*'l)  in 
the  letters  written  by  the  Romans  on  lehalf  of  tlie 
Jews,  when  Simon  Maccabeus  renewed  the  treaty 
which  his  brother  Judas  had  made  with  Rome. 
[Goutyna.]  See  1  Mace  x.  07.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod Josephus  says  {Ant.  xvii.  12,  §  1,  B.  J.  ii.  7, 
§  1)  that  the  Pseudo-Alexander,  llcrod's  supposed 
son,  imposed  upon  the  Jews  of  (  rcte,  wl:en  on  his 
way  to  Italy.  And  later  still,  Philo  (/^^r.  nd  Cot. 
§  30)  makes  tlie  Jewish  envoys  say  to  Caligula 
that  all  the  more  noted  islands  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, including  Crete,  were  full  of  .lews,  llius 
the  special  mention  of  Cretans  (Acts  ii.  11)  among 
those  who  were  in  Jerusalem  at  the  great  l^entecoit 
is  just  what  we  should  expect. 

No  notice  is  given  in  the  Acts  of  ajiy  more  direct 
evangelization  of  Crete;  and  no  alrsolute  proof  can 
be  adduced  that  St.  Paul  was  e>er  tliere  lefore  hit 
voyage  from  Ciesarea  to  Puteoli ;  though  it  is  quite 
possible  that  he  may  have  visited  the  island  in  the 
course  of  his  residences  at  t!oriutli  and  Ephesus. 
For  the  specuLitions  wbich  have  lieen  made  in  ref- 
erence to  this  point,  we  must  refer  to  what  is  written 
in  the  articles  on  Titis,  and  TiTih,  ICi'Istle  to. 

The  circumstances  of  St.  Paul's  recorded  visit 
were  briefly  as  follows.  Tlie  wind  I  eing  contrary 
when  he  was  off  Cmdus  (Acts  xxvit.  7),  the  ship 
was  forced  to  run  down  to  Caiie  Saluione,  and 
thence  under  the  lee  of  Crete  to  Fair  Havens, 
which  was  near  a  city  called  Las.ra  (ver.  8). 
Thence,  after  some  deUy,  an  attempt  was  made, 
on  the  wind  becoming  fa\x)rable,  to  reach  Phcenioe 
for  the  purpose  of  wintering  there  (ver.  12);  but  a 
sudden  gale  from  the  N.  E.  [Windh]  coming 
down  from  the  high  ground  of  Crete  (Kar  awTiJs), 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Blount  Ida,  dri>ve  the  ship 
to  the  little  island  of  Clauha  (vv.  13-10),  whence 
she  drifted  to  Malta.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
fiw  this  short  stay  at  Fair  Havens  may  ha\-e  afforded 
opportunities  for  preaching  the  Gosixfl  at  I^asoA  or 
^Kwhere. 

The  next  point  of  connection  between  St.  Paul 
and  this  island  is  found  in  the  epistle  to  Titus.  It 
is  evident  from  Tit.  i.  5,  that  the  A|)08tle  himself 
was  here  at  no  k)ng  interN-al  of  time  lefure  he  uTote 
the  letter.  AVe  believe  this  to  have  been  lietween 
the  first  and  second  imprisonments.  In  tlie  course 
of  the  letter  (Tit.  i.  12)  St.  Paul  adduces  from 
Epimenides,  a  (^retan  sa^  and  jioet  {duos  atrfjp, 
Plat.  Leffff.  i.  042),  a  quotation  in  which  the  vicee 
of  his  countrymen  are  described  in  dark  colors. 
The  truth  of  what  is  said  by  Epimenides  is  abun- 
dantly confirmed  by  tlie  passages  collected  (iv.  10) 
in  Meursius's  great  work  on  Crete  (Meursii  Opera^ 
Florence,  1744,  vol.  iii.).  He  has  also  a  chapter 
(iv.  4)  on  the  early  Christian  history  of  the  island. 
Titus  was  much  honored  here  durint;  the  middle 
ages.  Tlie  cathedral  of  Megalo-(  astrou  was  dedi- 
cated to  him:  and  his  name  was  the  watchword  of 
the  Cretans,  when  they  fought  anaiiist  the  A'ene- 
tians,  v/ho  themselves  seem  to  l:a\e  placed  him 
above  St.  Mark  in  Candia,  when  they  became  mas- 
ters of  the  island.  See  Pashley's  TmrtU  in  Crete, 
i.  0,  175  (lx>ndon,  1837).  In  addition  to  thii 
valuable  work,  we  must  refer  to  Ifoeck's  Kretn  (G«  t- 
tingen,  182.)),  and  to  some  papers  translated  from 
the  Italian,  and  published  by  Mr.  E.  i-alkener  in  the 


a  Unless  perhaps  the  sis  may  have  reference  more   loud  squealing  may  appear  to  S4»me  tc  be  iudicatiTC  ol 
(ar:if  uUriy  to  Howe  Bpe<.k3«  of  s.rift  {Cypselus),  wbofe   restless  grief. 
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lecond  volume  of  iht  Mtueum  of  ClamcaL  AnA- 
yni/ict  (London,  1856).  J.  S.  IL 

♦  Raiijpilies  in  his  'EWriviKd  0^-  45.3-679)  has 
sketched  the  ancient  history  and  the  geographic^ 
features  of  Crete  ^mountains,  rivers,  promontories, 
and  kirltors,  with  an  enumeration  of  the  cities  and 
rJla;^),  and  (thou;;h  some  readjustment  may  be 
necessary  for  the  present  time)  furnishes  valuable 
•tatistics  respecting!;  the  population  of  tlie  island  at 
different  periods  ((Jreeks  and  Turks),  its  monastic 
establishments,  products,  exports,  imports,  and  the 
like.  'Hiis  author  represents  KoAol  Atfx^y«s  as  an 
insecure  roadstead,  to  which  vessels  resorted  only 
in  great  distress,  in  accordance  with  its  reputa- 
tion among  seamen  in  Paul's  time  (Acts  xxvii.  8). 
He  suppoijes  the  Ijisa^  which  was  near  there  to 
be  the  "lisia"  of  the  Peutinf/er  Table,  but  says 
nothing  of  any  place  still  known  by  that  name 
(LA8.K.V).  He.  mentions  the  interesting  fact  that 
riioenix  or  Phoenice  (Acts  xxrii.  12)  hud  ita  own 
bishops  at  an  early  period,  and  that  one  of  them 
named  Leon  was  present  at  the  second  Nicene 
Ouncil.  He  speaks  of  this  Phoenix  as  near  Lutro 
iAovTp6y)n  but  evidently  had  no  idea  that  they 
were  identical  (see  Phckmck).  The  opinion  of  so 
eminent  an  archaeologist  on  these  points  deserves 
to  be  considered.  The  more  recent  publications  of 
Capt.  Spratt,  R.  N.  {Smlinff  Directvnu  for  the 
Island  of  Ci-ete^  and  TrnveU  and  HesearcJies  in 
O'ete)  h»xe  added  largely  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  topo(;raphy  of  the  island.  Mr.  Smith  has 
amled  himself  of  these  later  discoveries,  with  good 
effect,  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  Voyatj/e  and 
Shiptoreck  of  St.  Paul  (3d  ed.  1866). 

One  of  the  observations  reported  by  navigators 
is  that  on  the  south  side  of  Crete  a  light  southerly 
wind  is  often  succeeded  by  a  typhoon,  which  strikes 
down  from  the  high  mountains  on  the  island,  as 
happ«med  to  Paul's  vessel  in  going  fh)m  Fair  Ha- 
vens to  Phoenice  (Acts  xxvii.  13,  14).  It  is  said 
"iiat  this  fact  favors  the  interpretation  of  i$a\t 
Kar*  avrTis  (mentioned  in  the  article  above  and 
adopted  in  several  of  the  later  English  Commenta- 
ries) which  refers  avrijy  to  the  island  (doiim  f-om 
it)  and  not  to  tlie  ship.  (  Voyitje  and  Shi/tta-eck  of 
St.  Pnul,  3d  ed.  p.  91) ).  It  was  true,  no  doubt,  that 
the  wind  in  that  instance  came  from  the  high  land 
on  shore,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  Kar  avTris 
points  out  that  circumstance.  No  prcx)f  has  been 
given  that  j3iAA»,  as  said  of  winds,  was  actually 
used  thus  with  the  penitive  of  the  quarter  whence 
the  wind  came,  f^echler's  view  {Dtr  Apostel  (Jt- 
ichicliten,  p.  348,  in  Lani;e*s  Bibelwerk)  seems  to 
be  more  correct,  that  ovr^y  refers  to  the  vessel 
which  the  wind  struck  and  drove  out  to  sea,  with 
vavs  as  the  mental  antecedent,  which  (actually  em- 
ployed in  ver.  41)  could  so  easily  take  the  place  here 
of  Luke's  usual  rKolov-  lliis  is  the  explanation 
also  of  Winer  {N.  Test.  Gram.  §  47,  5,  h)  and  of 
Buttmann  {Nttiffst.  Gran.  p.  127).  It  is  known  to 
the  writer  that  Prof.  Sophocles  of  Harvard  College 
interprets  Luke  here  in  the  same  manner.       H. 

•  CRETES  (K^T€j:  Crefes),  inhabiUnts  of 
Crete  ^Acts  ii.  11),  wliere  probably  Jews  and  pros- 
elytes are  meant  (comp.  'Pufiatoi  ='Iou5a*of  re  Koi 
wpofHi^vToi  in  the  previous  verse);  while  for  the 
same  term  we  have  Cretians  (A.  V.)  in  Tit.  i.  12, 
applied  there  to  native  Greeks.  "  Cretans  "  would 
W  a  better  rendering,  says  Trench  {Auth.  VWs. 
p.  78.  ed.  185!)),  in  both  passages.  The  subecrip- 
Uon  to  the  Kpistle  to  Tiius  (A.  V.)  states  that  it 
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was  written  to  him  as  the  **  first  bishop  or  overseer 
of  the  chuixsh  of  the  Cretians."  For  the  character 
of  the  ancient  Cretans,  see  Ckktr.  H. 

•  CRETIANS.     [Ckk1>:8.] 

•  CRIB.     This  if  the  rendering  (A.  V.)  of 
D^3S,  e.  g.  in  Is.  i.  3.     The  word  denotes  (from 

D^,  to  fodder)  the  place  from  which  cattle  and 
horses  were  accustomed  to  eat  theur  food,  but  throws 
no  light  on  the  sort  of  structure  provided  for  that 
purpose.  It  was,  no  doubt  (for  such  usages  in  the 
VjoAi  remain  the  same  fh)m  age  to  age),  a  box  or 
trough  "  built  of  small  stones  and  mortar,"  or  hol- 
lowed out  of  an  entire  block,  such  as  the  fanners 
of  the  country  use  at  tlie  present  time.  Dr.  Thom- 
son mentions  an  incident  connected  with  these  con- 
trix-ances  which  illustrates  a  Scripture  pa.ssage.  At 
Tiberias,  as  "the  droves  of  cattle  and  donke}^ 
came  down  from  the  green  hills  "  at  night,  "  1  hur- 
ried afler  them  .  .  .  and  no  sooner  had  we  got 
within  the  walls  than  the  droves  began  to  disperse. 
Every  ox  knew  perfectly  well  his  owner,  his  house, 
and  the  way  to  it,  nor  did  he  get  bewildered  for  a 
moment  in  the  mazes  of  these  narrow  and  crooked 
alleys.  As  for  the  asses,  they  walked  straight  to 
the  door,  and  up  to  their  master's  crib.  ...  I  fol- 
lowed one  company  clear  into  their  habitation,  and 
saw  each  take  his  appropriate  manger,  and  begin  his 
evening  meal  of  dry  tibn.  Isaiah  (i.  3,  4)  says  in  all 
this  they  were  wiser  than  their  owners,  who  neither 
knew  nor  considered,  but  forsook  the  lx)rd,  and 
provoked  the  Holy  One  of  Israel."  —  L(tnd  and 
Book,  ii.  97. 

The  "  mangers"  of  the  N.  T.  were  probably  like 
the  »'  cribs  "  of  the  Old.  The  new  Paris  edition 
of  Stephens's  Thesawus  Grascte  Linf/tta  adopts 
the  representation  in  Suicer's  Thes.  KccUs.  ii.  1420, 
that  ipdryyi  is  "  properly  a  hollow  place  in  the  stable 
which  contains  the  food  of  animals;  "  that  "  it  is  a 
part  of  the  stable,  and  each  of  the  horses  has  his 
own  dxtrtrn  or  table,  as  it  were,  before  him.  Here 
ipiryri  and  rpdwf(a  (crib  and  table)  are  used  in- 
terchangeably." But  while  the  writers  admit 
that  sense  in  Luke  xiii.  15  (where  the  \.  V.  has 
"  stall " )  they  regard  the  word  as  employed  out  of  its 
proper  signification  in  the  passages  relating  to  the 
nativity  of  our  Lord,  and  as  "  standing  there  by 
metonymy  for  a  stable  in  which  was  a  crib."  But 
such  an  exception  to  the  usual  meaning  is  the  less 
necessary  here,  because  the  locality  of  the  (pdrpii 
may  imply  the  stall,  if  for  any  reason  that  l»e  re- 
quired. Undoubtedly  the  true  conception  of  the 
history  is  that  the  holy  fiunily,  excluded  from  the 
part  of  the  cara^-anserai  (irarcfAv/ua)  allottttl  to 
travellers,  repaired  to  the  part  where  the  animals 
were,  and  the  birth  taking  place  there,  the  new- 
bom  child  was  laid  in  one  of  the  feeding-troughs 
within  reach.  They  are  not  ill  adapted  to  such  a 
use;  for  Dr.  Thomson  states  {Lnnd  ami  B.wk,  ii. 
98)  that  "his  own  children  have  slept  in  them  in 
his  rude  summer  retreats  on  the  mountains."  The 
Arabic  translation  fh)m  the  Vulgate  by  the  Maro- 
nite  bishop  Serk's  en-Kurr  (under  Pope  Urban 
VIIL)  adjusts  the  rendering  to  this  riew  of  the 
word.  1  )r.  Van  Dyck  says  that  he  has  no  doubt 
of  the  correctness  of  such  a  translation."  Ths 
writer  found  this  to  be  a  common  use  of  ^rni 
among  the  modem  Greeks.  Biel  {This.  Phikl 
iii.  534)  states  very  correctly  the  Sept.  usage,  and 
hi  accordance  wi»h  the  foregoing  view.  H. 

I     a  •  From  a  note  of  Dr.  Yao  Dyck  to  the  writer. 
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ClUMSON.    [Colors.] 

•  CRISPING-PINS.  The  Utbrew  woid  ao 
truisUted  in  Is.  iiL  22,  D*^t^*^nr|,  charitim,  de- 
notes the  reticules,  often,  probably,  elegant  and 
highly  ornamented,  carried  by  the  Hebrew  ladies. 
In  2  K.  V.  23,  Uie  only  other  passage  in  which  it 
occurs,  it  is  rendered  bags.     See  Bag,  1.         A. 

CRISTUS  {Kpitnros  [crUpiniy  curUd];  found 

also  in  the  Talmudista  under  the  forms  SSD*^*^p 

and  ^!3D*^*^p),  ruler  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  at 
Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  8);  baptized  with  his  family 
by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  i.  14).  According  to  tnuli- 
Uon,  he  became  afterwards  Bishop  of  .£gina 
{Const,  AposU  vU.  46).  H.  A. 

*  His  office  (&px'(<''vrc(7W70v)  shows  that  be  was 
a  Jew,  and  his  foreign  name  that  he  or  his  ances- 
tors had  mingled  iJreely  with  other  nations.  The 
guarded  manner  in  which  Paul  speaks  in  1  Cor.  i. 
14,  would  lead  us  to  think  that  he  baptized  Crispus 
only,  and  not  those  of  his  fiunily  also  who  believed 
(Acts  x\iii.  8).  H. 

CROSS  {crcMp6i,  <rK6\<4)'  Except  the  Latin 
crux  there  was  no  word  definitively  and  invariably 
applied  to  this  instrumait  of  punishment.  The 
Greek  word  aTavp6s  is  derived  from  tarrifUt  and 
properly,  like  irjctUotf',  means  merely  a  stake  (Hom. 
OJ.  xiv.  11;  JL  xxiv.  453).  Hence  Eustathius 
defines  cravpoi  to  be  hpBk  koI  a'ww^vfji^iva  IvXa, 
and  Ilesych.  ol  Karaitfinry^Tts  ffKikoxts,  x<W~ 
Kts.  The  Greeks  use  the  word  to  translate  l^th 
point  and  crux;  e.  g.  trravpy  irpocStiy  in  Dion 
Cass.  (xlix.  22)  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  I.atin 
ad  paliun  ddigare..  In  livy  even  crux  means  a 
mere  stake  (**  in  tres  sustoUi  cnices,*'  xx^iiL  29), 
just  as,  rice  rer^,  the  Fathers  use  ck6Ko^  and 
evui  stipts  (t*  de  stipite  pendens  ** )  of  a  cross  proper. 
(In  consequence  of  this  \'agueness  of  meaning,  im- 
paling (Herod,  ix.  76)  is  sometimes  spoken  of, 
loosely,  as  a  kind  of  crucifixion,  and  iyacKoXoirl- 
(ti^  is  nearly  equivalent  to  kycurravpovyi  '*  alii  per 
obscoDna  stipitem  egerunt,  alii  brachia  patibulo  ex- 
plicuerunt,**  Sen.  ComU.  ad  Mnrc  xx.;  and  Kp. 
xiv.).  Other  words  occasionally  applied  to  the 
cross  are  pntUndum  and  /uren,  pieces  of  wood  in 
the  shape  of  n  (or  Y)  and  A  respectively  {Dig.  48, 
tit  13;  Pkut.  MU.  (JL  ii.  47;  and  m  SaU.  fr.  ap. 
Kon.  iv.  355,  '*  patibulo  eminens  affligebatur  *'  seems 
dearly  to  imply  crucifixion).  After  the  abolition 
of  this  mode  of  death  by  Constantine,  Trebonianus 
substituted  yui'cd^<7«7db«,  for  Cfucijigendns^  wher- 
ever the  word  occurred.  More  generally  tlie  cross 
is  called  az-iirir  in/elix  (liv.  i.  20;  Sen.  Fp,  101), 
or  Uynum  inftltx  (Cic.  per  Rab.  3);  and  in  Greek 
^6Kov  (Deut  xxi.  22).  The  Fathers,  in  controversy, 
used  to  quote  the  words  6  Kvpios  ifioMrlKtvcty 
(ori  TOW  (^Aov),  iVom  Ps.  xiv.  10,  or  Ps.  xcvi., 
as  a  prophecy  of  the  cross;  but  these  words  are 
**  adulterina  et  Christian^  devotione  addita ; '  *  though 
Genelirardus  thought  them  a  prophetic  addition  of 
the  LXX.,  and  Agellius  conjectures  that  they  read 

yH  for  Vy  (Schleusner's  Thet,).     The  Hebrews 

had  no  word  for  a  cross  more  definite  than  \f  ^, 
•♦  wood  "  (Gen.  xl.  19,  Ac.),  and  so  they  called  the 
transverse  beams  3T11?1  *^P^^  **  warp  and  woof" 
(Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  art.  iv.),  like  ^{,Kov  liZv 
uovy  LXX.  Crux  is  the  root  of  crucio^  and  is 
iften  used  proverbially  for  what  is  most  painful  (as 
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"  iommum  jus,  summa  crux,"  Colom.  i  7 ;  "  q 
in  mak)  crucem,*'  Ter.  Pkorm,  iii.  3,  11),  and  m  s 
nickname  for  villains  (**Quid  ais,  crux?"  Phut 
Pen,  ii.  6,  17).  Rarer  terms  are  ixpiow  (Emeb. 
\iii.  8),  ffdyts  (?),  and  Gabahu  (Varro  ap.  Noo.  E 
873;  Macrinus  ap.  Capitol.  Macr.  11^.     This  hit 

word  is  derived  from  b5|,  "  to  complete." 

As  the  emblem  of  a  da^'e's  death  and  a  murder 
er's  punishment,  the  cross  was  naturally  kuked 
upon  with  the  profoundest  horror,  and  closely  con- 
nected "  with  the  ideas  of  pain,  of  guilt,  and  of 
ignonuny  "  (Gibbon,  ii.  153;  "  Nomen  ipeum  cruds 
absit  non  modo  a  corpora  civium  Romanorum,  sed 
etiam  a  cogitatione,  oculis,  auribus,'*  Cic  jtro  Rab. 
5).  But  after  the  celebrated  vision  of  Constantine 
(Euseb.  ViL  Const,  i.  27-30),  be  ordered  his  fiioids 
to  make  a  cross  of  gold  and  gems,  such  as  he  hid 
seen,  and  **  the  towering  eagles  resigned  the  fhgi 
unto  the  cross  "  (Pearson),  and  "  the  tree  of  curs- 
ing and  shame "  **  sat  upon  the  sceptres  and  wu 
engraved  and  signed  on  the  foreheads  of  kings*' 
(Jer.  Taybr,  Life  of  Christ,  iii.  xv.  1).  The  nev 
standards  — 
"  In  quibns  efflgies  crocls  aut  gemmata  reftilfet, 
Aut  loDgis  soUdo  ex  auro  praefertur  ab  bastit,*^ 
(Prudent,  m  Symm.  U.  464  fL) 

were  called  by  the  name  Lahamm,  and  may  bs 

seen    engraved  in   Baronius 

(Ann,  h'ccL  A.  D.  312,  No. 

36),  or  represented  on  the 

coins    of    Constantine    the 

Great  and  his  nearer  suc- 
cessors.      The  Labarum   is 

described  in  Euseb.  ( V,  Con- 

stanL  i.  25),  and,  besides  the 

pendent  cross,  supported  the 
celebrated  em- 
broidered mon- 

A  ^kC  91  ogram  of  Christ 
(Gibbon,  ii.l54; 
»«Transver8&  X 

litterft,  summo  capite  circum- 

flexo,"    C«cil.),    which  was 

also  inscribed  on  the  shields 

and  helmets  of  the  legions :  — 

"Christos  purpureum  gem- 

mand  tectus  in  auro 

Signabat  labanun ;  dypeo- 

rum  inrignis  Chrl^tus 
Scripsent,  ardebak  summis 
crux  addita  erbds." 
(Prudent  /.  c.) 

even  more  prommently  ' 

honored  ;  for  Jerome  says,  **  Regura  purpuras  et 
ardentes  diadematum  gemmas  patibuli  Salvatoris 
pictura  condecorat"  {Up.  ad  LaUnm). 

We  may  tabulate  thus  the  various  deseriptaom 
of  cross  (Ups.  de  Cruce,  i.;  Godwjn's  Motes  amd 
Aaron) :  — 

Crux. 


< 


The  Labttram. 


I 


1.  Simplex. 


Compaela. 

I 


I 


X  Diecnssata, 
AndreaDa,  or 
Burgundian. 

1.  The  crux  simplex,  or  mere  stake  «of  oaf 
single  piece  without  tranaom,"  was  probably  thi 
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arigiiuJ  of  the  rest  Somettiues  it  was  merely  driven 
through  the  man's  chest,  but  at  other  tunes  it  was 
driven  longitudinally,  8i^  pdx*^^  «ral  m&tov 
(Hesjch.  «.  V.  aic6\o\^)i  coming  out  at  the  mouth 
(Sen.  A'p,  xiv.)«  a  method  of  punishment  called 
hyoffKir^vKtwris,  or  injixio.  The  nJfUio  consisted 
merely  of  tying  the  criminal  to  the  stake  {fulj)nlam 
delignre,  Uv.  xx\i.  13),  from  which  he  hmig  by 
his  arms :  the  process  is  described  in  the  little  poem 
of  Aiwonius,  Cupido  civclfxas.  Trees  were  nat- 
urally convenient  for  this  purpose,  and  we  read  of 
their  Uiin^  applied  to  such  use  iu  the  Mart}T- 
olo^es.  Tertulllan  too  tells  us  {ApoL  viii.  16)  that 
to  punish  the  priests  of  Saturn,  Tiberius  **  in  eisdem 
arboribus,  o'.umbratrldbus  scelenim,  votivia  crucibus 
explicult"  (cf.  Tac.  Germ,  xii.,  "  Proditores  et  trans- 
fogas  arborlbus  suspendunt ").  How  for  the  expres- 
sion ^accursed  tree**  is  applicable  under  this  head 
is  examined  under  the  word  Ckucifixion. 

2.  The  Citu;  decutmta  is  caUed  St  Andrew's 
cross,  although  on  no  good  grounds,  since,  accord- 
ii^  to  some,  he  was  killed  with  the  sword;  and 
Ilippolytus  says  that  he  was  crucifieJ  upright,  **  ad 
arU^vm  olivs^.**  It  is  in  the  shape  of  the  Greek 
letter  X  (Jerome,  m  Jer.  xxxi. ;  "  X  littera  et  in 
figurjl  crucem,  et  in  numero  decern  demonstrat," 
Isidor.  Orig.  i.  3).  Hence  Just.  Mart  {Dial  c. 
Tryph.  p.  200)  quotes  Tlato's  expression,  ix^a(w 
iurrh^  iv  ry  trapri,  with  reference  to  the  cross, 
llie  Fathers,  with  theur  usual  luxuriant  imagination, 
discmer  types  of  this  kind  of  cross  in  Jacob's 
blessing  of  Joseph's  sons,  x^P^^^  ^i^AAay^^yois 
(cf.  Tert  de  Biptismo^  viii.);  in  the  anointing  of 
priests  **  decussatively "  (Sir  T.  Urowne,  Garden 
of  Cyrus);  for  the  rabbis  say  that  kings  were 
anointed   **in    formd    corome,    sacerdotes  autem 

^2  ]^Q3,  t.  e.  ad  fomuun  X  Grsecorum''  (Schoeti- 
gen's  /lor.  ffebr.  et  T(tltn,  iv.  ml/.);  and  in  the 
crossing  of  the  hands  over  the  head  of  the  goat  on 
the  day  of  expiation  (Targ.  Jonath.  ad  Lev.  x\i. 
21,  Ac). 

3.  I'he  crux  commisst,  or  St  Anthony*s  cross 
(so  called  from  being  embroidered  on  that  saint's 
eope,  Mn.  Jameson's  Sacred  Artj  i.  xxxv.),  was  in 
the  shape  of  a  T.  Hence  Lucian,  in  his  amusing 
AUt;  ^yri4pTwyt  jocosely  derives  trravp6s  frx>m 

r^y  jconyp^p  iwwwvfjdaif  awtkitTif),  and  makes 
mankind  accuse  it  bitteriy  for  suggesting  to  tyrants 
the  instrument  of  torture  {Jud.  VocaL  12).  This 
shape  is  often  alluded  to  as  **  the  mystical  Tan  ** 
(  Garden  of  Cyrtu ;  **  nostra  autem  T  species  ctucIb," 
Tert  at/v.  Marc.  iii.  22;  Jer.  in  Kzeck.  ix.,  Ac.). 
As  that  ktter  happens  to  stand  for  300,  opportunity 
was  given  fijr  more  elaborate  trifling;  thus  the  300 
cobiu  of  the  ark  are  considered  typical  (Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  vi. ;  S.  Paullin.  Jip.  ii.);  and  even  Abraham's 
318  servants  (!);  since  318  is  represented  by  rii}, 
they  deduced  rhv  fi^p  *liiirovv  iv  ro7t  Zvci  ypii»r 
gmruf  nal  iy  M  rhv  aravp^p  (Bamab.  A/>.  ix. 
Uem.  Alex-  Strom,  ri. ;  Ambros.  Prol.  in  Lude 
Fide ;  Pearson  (art  iv.)  On  the  Creeds  ui  whose 
notes  these  passages  are  quoted). 

A  variety  of  this  cross  (the  erux  ansata,  <*  crosses 
with  circles  on  their  beads")  is  found  ^in  ^ 
the  sculptures  finom  Khorsabad  and  the  ^'^T' 
Ivories  from  Nimroud.  M.  Liyard  ( Observa-  ^ 
ioma  $ur  ta  Croix  am$ee)  refers  it  to  the  Assyrian 
symbol  of  divinity,  the  wmged  figure  in  a  circle 
yot  Egyptian  antiquaries  quite  reject  the  theory  " 
ILayard's  Ninecehf  ix.  213,  noU*)>    lo  the  Egyptian 
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sculptures,  a  similar  olyect,  called  a  cmz  ansata,  is 
constantly  borne  by  divinities,  and  is  variously 
called  "  the  key  of  the  Nile  "  (Dr.  Young  Ui  £ncycL 
Briton.)^  "  the  character  of  Venus,"  and  more  cor- 
rectly (as  by  Lacroze)  "  the  emblem  of  Ufe.'*  In- 
deed this  was  the  okl  explanation  {ippiip(u$e7<rap 
cnfipayat  rdornv  ypwp)}v  Z»)^  iirepxop^yrt^  Sozo- 
men,  tlisL  KccL  vii.  15;  so  too  mifinus  (ii.  29), 
who  cays  it  was  one  of  the  **  lepartKol  ^"01  sacer- 
dotal js  litter® ").  "Tie  Ei^rptians  thereby  ex- 
press! vl  the  powers  and  motion  of  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  and  the  difliision  thereof  upon  the  celestial 
and  demental  nature  '*  (Sir  T.  IJrowne,  Card,  of 
Cffrm).  This  too  was  the  signification  given  to  it 
by  tho  Christian  converts  in  the  army  of  llieodosius, 
when  they  remarked  it  on  the  temple  of  Scrapis, 
according  to  the  story  mentioned  in  Suidas.  The 
same  symbol  has  been  also  found  among  the  Ck>pts, 
and  (perhaps  accidentally)  among  the  Indians  and 
Persians.  * 

4.  The  crux  immista  (or  Lathi  cross)  di/Tered 
from  the  former  by  the  projection  of  the  Z6pu 
^rt\op  (or  9tipes)  above  the  K^pas  ijKdpvior.  or 
patibulum  (Euseb.  de  V.  Conttuni.  i.  31).  That 
this  was  the  kind  of  cross  on  which  our  Lord  died 
is  obvious  (among  other  reasons)  from  the  mentH>n 
of  the  '*  title,"  as  placed  above  our  Lord's  head,  and 
from  the  almost  unanimous  tradition ;  it  is  repeat- 
edly found  on  the  coins  and  columns  of  Constan- 
tine.  Henee  ancient  and  modem  imagination  has 
been  chiefly  tasked  to  find  symbols  for  this  sort  of 
cross,  and  has  Wn  embiently  successfril.  The} 
find  it  typified,  for  instance,  in  the  attitude  of 
Moses  during  the  battle  of  R4)hidim  (Ex.  xvii.  12), 
saying  that  he  was  bidden  by  Uie  Spirit,  Tmk  woi^in; 
T^iroy  aravpov  koI  rod  fi^Wovrot  wi<rx€fr 
(BamaK  JCp.  12;  Just  Mart  DiaL  c.  Tnjph.  89; 
habitui  crucisy  Tert  adv.  A  fain;,  iii.  18).  Finnic 
Matemus  (de  Krrore,  xxi.)  says  (from  the  Tal- 
mudistsV)  that  Moses  made  a  cross  of  his  rod,  **  ut 
fecilius  impetraret  quod  magiiopere  postularet, 
crucem  sibi  fecit  ex  virgiV"  He  also  fantastically 
applies  to  the  cross  expressions  in  Hab.  iii.  3-5;  Is. 
ix.  6,  Sx.  Other  supposed  types  are  Jacob's  ladder 
(Jer.  Com.  in  Ps.  xci. ;  "  Dominus  innixus  scala 
Christus  crucifixus  ostenditur,'*  August.  Serm.  de 
Temp.  Ixxix.);  the  paschal  kmb,  pierced  by  trans- 
verse spits  (o-x^/um^dj/icyoy  bfiolots  r^  ff^part 
T«0  (TTCMpov  orrarai,  Just.  M.  DiaL  c.  Tryiih. 
40) ;  and  "  the  Hebrew  Tenupha,  or  ceremony  of 
their  obUtions  waved  by  the  priest  into  the  four 
quarter}  of  the  worid  after  the  form  of  a  cross  ** 
(Vitrin^  Obe.  Sacr.  Ii.  9;  Schoettgen,  Lc).   A 

truer  type  (John  iii.  14)  is  the  elevation  (n')D'*p^, 
Chald.)  of  the  fiery  serpent  (Num.  xxi.  8,  0).  For 
some  strange  applicatkNis  of  texts  to  this  figure  see 
Cypr.  Testitn.  ii.  xx.  fl:  In  Matt.  v.  18,  tvra  %w 
y)  pia  Kepaia  is  also  made  to  represent  a  cross  (1 
iiTTi  rh  hpBhy  ^vKov  Kol  xepala  rh  wKdyioy 
Theophyl.  tn  he.,  &c.).  To  the  four  iitpa  of  tn 
cross  they  also  applied  the  ff^os  iral  $d$of  xol 
irXdros  <col  prjros  of  Eph.  iii.  18  (as  Greg.  Nyss. 
and  Aug.  Ajp.  120);  and  another  of  their  fimcies 
was  that  there  wa^  a  mystical  significance  in  this 
i6pv  rerpdwKevpoy  (Nonn.  In  Joh.  xix.  18),  be- 
cause it  pouted  to  the  four  comers  of  the  worid 
(tiQuatuor  inde  plagas  quadrati  oolligit  orbis,'* 
Sedul.  iii. ).  In  aU  natuiv  the  sacred  sign  was  found  to 
be  indispensable  dcarayo^irarc  irdyra  iy  r^  KScpm 
•2  Jkytv  rov  axhparos  ro6rov  dioucf irai,  Just  M. 
ApoL  L  72),  especially  in  such  things  m  invotvt 
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dignity,  enei^,  or  deliverance;  as  the  actions  of 
digging,  plowing,  &c.,  the  human  fieice,  the  anten- 
MB  of  a  ship  in  full  sail,  Ac.  *^  Aves  quando  ^'olant 
ad  ffithera  signum  crucis  assumunt.  Homo  natans, 
trel  orans,  foruisl  crucis  visitur  "  ( Jer.  in  Marc.  xi. ). 
«( Signa  ipsa  et  cantabra  et  \'exilla  quid  allud  quam 
inaurate  cruces  sunt?'  (Min.  FeL-  Oct.  xxix.)> 
Similar  analogies  are  repeated  in  Firm.  Matem.  de 
Error e^  xxi.;  Tert.  adv.  Not.  i.  12;  w4/»/.  10;  de 
Coron.  MIL  3,  and,  in  answer  to  the  sneers  of 
those  to  whom  the  cross  was  ^*  foolishness,**  were 
considered  sufficient  proof  that  "sis^no  crucis  aut 
ratio  naturalis  nititur  aut  vestra  reli^o  format  ur'* 
(Alin.  Fel.,  Ac).  The  types  adduced  from  Script- 
ure were  \*aluable  to  silence  the  difficulties  of  the 
Jews,  to  whom,  in  consequence  of  Deut.  xxi.  22 
{hriKardparos  6  <rravpo6fi9yoi)<t  the  cross  was  an 
especial  '» stumbling-block  **  (Tert.  ado.  JtuL  9). 
Many  such  fancies  (e.  g.  the  harmlessness  of  cruci- 
form flowers,  the  southern  cross,  &c.)  ace  collected 
in  "  Communications  with  the  Unseen  Wor/c/.*' 

Besides  the  four  Hxpa  (or  apices,  Tert)  of  the 
cross,  was  a  fifth  (w^/ox),  projecting  out  of  the 
central  stem,  on  which  the  body  of  the  sufferer 
rsEted  (id)*  S  ixoxouyrat  ol  (rravpo^fifvot.  Just 
M.  Tryim.  91,  who  {more  suo)  compares  it  to  the 
horn  of  a  rhinoceros;  tedilis  excessus,  Tert.  adv. 
Nat.  i.  12;  **ubi  requiescit  qui  cla\is  affigitur,** 
Iren.  atlr.  fTcsres.  i.  12).  This  was  to  prevent  the 
weight  of  the  body  from  tearing  away  the  hands, 
since  it  was  impossible  that  it  *^  should  rest  upon 
nothing  but  four  great  wounds  "  ("Jer.  Taylor,  Life 
of  ChiHslj  iii.  XV.  2,  who  erroneously  quotes  the 
96pv  Terpdir\9vpov  of  Nonnus).  This  projection 
is  probably  alluded  to  in  the  fiunous  lines  of  Mte- 
oenas  (ap.  Sen.  /.]p.  101):  — 

"  YIta  dum  superest  bene  est ; 
Uadc  mihi  vet  cuutA 
Si  sedeam  eruety  sostine." 

Ruhkopf  {ad  he.)  so  explains  it,  and  it  is  not  so 
probajile  that  it  refers  to  &vcurKiy8vAcv(nT  as 
Lipsius  thinks  {dt  Cruce,  i.  6).  Whether  there 
was  also  a  viroir^$<oi'  or  support  to  tlie  feet  (as  we 
lee  in  pictiuw),  is  doubtfiU.  Gregory  of  Toiu^ 
mentions  it;  but  he  is  the  earliest  authority,  uid 
has  no  weight  (G.  J.  Voss.  Harm.  Passion,  ii. 
7,  28). 

An  uiscription,  titulus  or  elogium  {iriypai^^ 
Luke  xxiii. ;  our(a,  Matt  xxvii. ;  ^  hciypwp^i  t^j 
cuWar,  Mark ;  rirKoSi  John  xix. ;  "  Qui  causam 
poense  indicavit,**  Suet  Cal.  32;  irfro^,  Euseb.: 
ypnifiiMTa  t9)v  airlay  rrjs  Bcanr^viws  JijXoDvTa, 
Dion   Cass.    liv.  3 ;   irrvxioy  itrlypafifia  ^x^v, 

Hesych.;  Hw)  was  generally  pbiced  above  the 
person's  head,  and  briefly  expressed  his  guilt,  as 
oVt6s  itrrtv  "AttoAoj  6  XpitrriCLyos  (Euseb.  v.  1 ), 
**  Impie  locutus  parmularius**  (Suet.  Dom.  x.),  and 
generally  was  carried  before  the  criminal  (*<  pnece- 
dente  titulo,"  Suet.).  It  was  covered  with  white 
gj'peum,  and  the  letters  were  black :  hence  Sozomen 
calls  it  k4vK(0fxa  {/fist..  KccL  ii.  1),  and  Nicephorus 
a  Kwk)i  a-dyis  {H-  Eccl.  viii.  29).  But  Nicquetus 
(2V/.  Sand.  Crucisy  i.  6)  8a}'s  it  was  white  with 
red  letters. 

A  common  tradition  assigns  the  perpetual  shiver 
of  the  aspen  to  the  &ct  of  the  cross  baring  been 
formed  of  its  wood.  Upsitis,  howexw  {dt  Cruce, 
iii.  13),  thinks  it  was  of  oak,  which  was  strong 
nough,  and  common  in  Judtea.  Few  will  attach 
uy  oonsequfaioe  to  his  other  reason,  that  the  relics 
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appear  to  be  of  oak.  The  legend  to  whidi  ha 
alludes, 

^'  Pes  emcis  est  cedrus,  corpus  tenet  alta  cnpieesus. 
Palma  manus  retinet,  titulo  Intatur  oliva,'* 

hardly  needs  refutation.  It  must  not  be  overiooked 
tliat  crosses  must  have  been  of  the  meanest  and 
readiest  materials,  because  they  were  used  in  such 
marvek>us  numbers.  Tlius  we  are  told  that  Alex- 
ander Jannseus  crucified  800  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiii.  14,  §  2);  and  Varus  2000  {i^l.  xvii.  10,  §  10); 
and  Hadrian  500  a  day;  and  Titus  so  many  Uiat 
X<^pd  Tf  iy(\(iirtro  rots  arav^ts  koI  aTavpol 
rois  ffdifiaaiv  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vi.  28,  where  lie- 
land  lightly  notices  the  strange  retribution,  **  so 
that  they  who  had  nothing  but  *  crucify  *  in  their 
moulh,  were  therewith  paid  home  in  their'  own 
bodies,**  Sir  T.  Browne",  Vvlfj.  Err.  v.  21).  In 
Sicily,  Augustus  crucified  600  (Oros.  vi.  18). 

It  is  a  question  whether  tying  or  binding  to  the 
cross  was  the  more  common  method.  In  favor  of 
the  first  are  the  expressions  Ugare  and  dcligart ; 
the  description  in  Ausonius,  Cu[ndo  Crucif. ;  the 
Egyptian  custom  (Xen.  Ephes.  iv.  2) ;  the  mention 
by  Pliny  (xxriii^  11)  of  spartum  c  crtice  among 
magical  implements;  and  the  allusion  to  crucifixion 
noted  by  the  fiithers  in  John  xix.  24  (llieophyL 
ad  loc.  and  Tert.  "  Tunc  Petrus  ah  altero  cingitur 
cum  cruci  astringitur*').  On  the  other  side  we 
have  the  expression  irpoatiKovarBai^  and  ntimberiess 
authorities  (Sen.  de  ViL  Benta,  19 ;  Artemidor. 
Oneiroa'.y  in  several  passages;  Apid.  Met.  iii.  60; 
Plaut.  MosteL  ii.  1,  13,  et  passim).  That  our 
Lord  was  nailed,  according  to  prophecy,  is  certain 
(John  XX.  25,  27,  <fec.;  Zech.  xii.  10;  Ps.  xxii.  16: 
*'  Foderunt  manus  meas  et  pedes,  quae  propria 
atrocitas  crucis,*'  Tert.  adv.  Marc  iii.  19,  4c.; 
&pv^Mf  LXX. ;  although  the  Jews  vainly  endeavor 

to  maintain  that  here  '*'^WD,  "  like  a  lion,*'  is  the 
true  reading,  Sixt.  Senensis  BibL  Sanct.  riii.  5,  p. 
640).  It  is,  however,  extremely  probable  that  both 
methods  were  used  at  once:  thus  in  Lucan  (vi.  547, 
ff.)  we  hax'e  mention  both  of  **  nodos  nocentes  **  and 
of  "  insertum  manibus  chalybem*' :  and  Hilary  (de 
Trin.  x.)  mentions  together  *' colligantum  funium 
rincula  et  adactorum  clavonim  %'ulnera.*'  We  may 
add  that  in  the  crudfixiou  (as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  i.  1,  cf.  ^fanil.  de  Androm. 
v.)  of  Prometheus,  jEschylus,  Ijesides  the  nails, 
speaks  of  a  fiMrx^^<'^P  (^'*<'"*-  79).  When 
either  method  was  used  alone,  the  tying  was  con- 
sidered more  painftU  (as  we  find  in  the  Martyrob- 
gies),  since  it  was  a  "  diutinus  crudatus." 

It  is  doubtful  whether  three  or  four  nails  were 
employed,  llie  passage  in  Plaut  Most.  ii.  1,  13, 
is,  as  Lipsius  (de  Cruce,  ii.  9)  shows,  indecisive. 
Nonnus  speaks  of  the  two  feet  {dfjLonKoKtts)  being 
fastened  with  one  nail  {&(uyt  y6tjupff*),  and  Greg. 
Naz.  {De  Christ,  pat.)  calls  the  cross  a  ^vkov 
TpiaiflXoy;  hence  on  gold  and  sih-er  crosses  the 
nails  were  represented  by  one  ruby  or  carbuncle  at 
each  extremity  (Mrs.  Jameson,  L  c).  In  the  "  In- 
vention" of  the  cross,  Socrates  (ff.  E.lll)  only 
mentions  the  hand -nails;  and  that  only  two  were 
found  is  argued  by  Winer  (s.  v.  Kreudgung)  from 
the  tA  fi^Vy  tA  «^  Onstead  of  robs  iiiv)  in  Theodor. 
//.  E.  i.  17.  Romish  writers,  however,  generally 
follow  Gregory  of  Tours  {De  Ghr.  Mart  ri.)  in 
maintaining  four,  which  may  also  be  implied  by  the 
plural  in  Cypr.  de  Passione  ("  davis  .  .  .  pedes 
terebrantibus**),  who  also  mentions  three  more, 
used  to  nail  on  the  title.     Cyprian  b  a  very  good 
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autlioritjf  because  he  had  often  been  a  witness  of 
executions.  There  is  a  monograph  on  the  subject 
by  Com.  ('urtius  (f/c  cLtvia  dtmiimcls^  Antw.  1670). 
What  has  been  said  sufficiently  disproves  the 
calunuiy  against  the  Albigenses  in  the  following 
^'ery  curious  passage  of  Lucas  Tudensis  (ii.  contrti 
AUrtt/. ) :  «( Albigeiisis  primi  pinxenmt  imaginem 
cnicifi\i  uno  clavo  simul  utrumque  pedem  configente^ 
et  vir;;inem  Mariam  Monoculam  ( ! ) ;  utrumque 
in  derisioiiem :  sed  poetea  prior  figura  retenta  est, 
et  irrepsit  in  vulg:u%m  &mam.**  (Quoted  by  Jer. 
Taylor,  /.  c.)  On  the  supposed  fate  of  the  nails, 
see  Theodor.  //.  K.  i.  17.  Constantine  fastened 
one  as  a  (puKcucrfifnoy  on  his  horse's  bridle,  and 
one  (/c  I  rrrs  says  »onu)  on  the  head  of  the  statue 
which  he  intended  to  be  the  palladium  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  which  the  people  used  to  surround  with 
lighted  torches  (Mosheim,  JiccL  Hist.  ii.  1,  3,  and 
notes).  Tlie  cLinu pedis  dexlri  is  shown  at  Tre\'es 
(Lips.  ii.  9,  note). 

The  slory  of  the  so-called  "invention  of  the 
cross,"  A.  i>.  323,  is  too  famous  to  be  altogether 
passed  over.  Besides  Socrates  and  Thcodoret,  it  is 
mentioned  by  Hufinus,  Sozomen,  Paulinus,  Sulp. 
Severus,  and  Chr}'8ostom,  so  that  Tillemont  {Mem, 
Ecc.  vii.)  says  tliat  nothing  am  be  more  certain; 
but,  e\'en  if  the  story  were  not  9b  intrinsically  ab- 
turd  (fur  among  other  reasons  it  was  a  law  among 
the  Jews  that  the  cross  was  to  be  burnt;  Othonit 
Lex.  It  lb.  s.  V.  Suf)pUcin)j  it  would  reqiure  far  more 
probable  evidence  to  outweigh  the  silence  of  ICuse- 
bius.  It  clearly  was  to  the  interest  of  the  Church 
of  Itome  to  maintain  the  belief,  and  invent  the  story 
of  its  muraculoiis  multiplication,  because  the  sale 
of  the  relics  was  extremely  profitable.  The  story 
itself  is  too  familiar  to  need  repeating.  To  this 
day  the  supposed  title,  or  rather  fh&gments  of  it, 
are  shown  to  the  people  once  a  year  in  the  church 
of  Sta.  CYoce  in  (jerusalemme  at  Rome.  On  the 
capture  of  the  true  cross  by  Chosroes  II.,  and  its 
rescue  by  Heraclius,  with  even  the  seals  of  the  case 
unbroken,  and  the  subsequent  sale  of  a  large  frag- 
ment to  Ijouis  IX.,  see  Gibbon,  iv.  326,  vi  Gi6. 
Those  sufficiently  interested  in  the  annals  of  ridicu- 
lous imposture  may  see  further  accounts  in  Baroniut 
(Ann.  h'cc.  A.  i>.  320,  Nos.  42-60),  Jortin,  and 
Schmidt  {Problem,  de  Crucis  Dominica  Jnven- 
tione^  Ilelmst  1721);  and  on  the  fate  of  the  true 
cross,  a  paper  read  by  Lord  Mahon  before  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries,  Feb.  1831  (cited  by  Dean 
Mihnan), 

It  was  not  till  the  Gth  century  that  the  emblem 
of  the  cross  became  the  i/ztf^e  of  the  crucifix.  As 
a  symbol  the  use  of  it  was  fVequent  in  the  eariy 
Church  (*»  froiitem  crucis  signaculo  terimus,"  Tert 
de  Cor.  Mil.  3).  It  was  not  till  the  2d  century  that 
any  particular  efficacy  was  attached  to  it  (l^'ypr. 
Tegtim.  ii.  21,  22;  fact.  IntL  iv.  27,  Ac.;  Mos- 
heim,  ii.  4,  5).  On  its  subsequent  worship  {latria) 
by  the  Church  of  Rome,  see  Jer.  Taylor's  Diss, 
from  Pottery,  i.,  ii.  7,  12;  and  on  the  use  of  the 
sign  in  our  Church,  Hooker's  £ccl.  Pol.  v.  65. 
Some  suppose  an  allusion  to  the  custom  in  Ez.  ix. 

4  (Poll  Synopt.  ad  loc.;  Gesen.  «.  r.  VI;  ngnmn 
tpec.  crvcifurme^  Sixt.  Sen.  ii.  120). 

Resides  the  noble  monograph  of  I  Jpsius,  de  Crvce 
(fVom  wliich  we  have  largely  borrowed,  and  whose 
wealth  of  erudition  has  supplied  every  succeeding 
writer  on  the  sulject  with  abtmdant  authorises), 
fhcre  are  works  l»y  Salmasius  {de  Cittce,  Epp.  3); 
Kippingius  {<le  Ctuce  et  Crudnni*^  Drera.  1671); 
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Bosius  {de  Cruce  triunqthanfe  et  ghiiosd^,  Ant- 
werp, 1017);  Gretser  {de  Cnice  Chiisti)\  and 
Bartholinus  {Ilypomnemata  de  Ci*mc«);  very  much 
may  also  be  gleaned  fh>m  the  learned  notes  of 
Bishop  Pearson  {On  tlte  Creed^  art.  iv.).  Other 
authorities  are  cited  or  alluded  to  in  the  article  it^ 
self.     [Crucifixion.]  F.  W.  F. 

CROWN  (rniipS).  This*  ornament,  which 
is  both  ancient  and  universal,  probably  originated 
from  the  fillets  used  to  prevent  the  hair  from  being 
dishevelled  by  the  wind.  Such  fillets  are  still  com- 
mon, and  they  may  be  seen  on  the  sculptiues  of 
Persepolis,  Nineveh,  and  t^pt;  they  gradually 
developed  into  turbans  (Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  7,  §  7), 
which  by  the  addition  of  ornamental  or  precious 
materials  assumed  the  dignity  of  mitres  or  crowns. 
The  use  of  them  as  ornaments  probably  was  sug- 
gested by  the  natural  custom  of  encircling  the  head 
with  flowers  in  token  of  joy  and  triumph.  ("  Let 
us  crown  ourselves  with  rosebuds,"  Wisd.  ii.  8;  3 
Mace.  vii.  16;  Jud.  xv.  13,  and  the  chissical  writ- 
ers, piisim;  Winer,  s.  v.  Krdnze).  The  first 
crown  was  said  ia  have  been  wo\'en  for  Pandora  by 
the  Graces  (comp.  <rr4^>ayos  x^^'''^^*  Pror.  iv.  9 
=  trri^ai/os  T«y  irvcvfuiTticwy  x^^^y^"^^^*  ^"**' 
Cyr.).  According  to  Pherecydes,  Saturn  was  the 
flrst  to  wear  a  crown ;  Diodorus  says  that  Jupiter 
was  first  crowned  by  the  gods  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Titans.  Pliny,  Harpocration,  <&c.,  ascribe  its 
earliest  use  to  Bacchus,  who  ga\'e  to  Ariadne  a 
crown  of  gold  and  Indian  gems,  and  assumed  the 
laurel  after  his  conquest  of  Indui.  Leo  i£g)'ptius 
attributes  the  invention  to  Isis,  whose  wreath  was 
cereal.  These  and  other  legends  are  collected  by 
Tertullian  from  the  elaborate  treatise  on  crowns  by 
Claud.  Satumius  (**  praestantissimus  in  hAc  materiA 
commentator  '*).  Another  tradition  says  that  Nim- 
rod  was  the  first  to  wear  a  crown,  the  shape  of  which 
was  suggested  to  him  by  a  cloud  (Hutychius  Aiex- 
andr.  Ann.  i.  63).  Tertullian  in  his  tract  De  Cor. 
MilUis  (c.  7  fT.)  ai^ues  against  them  as  unnatural 
and  idolatrous.  He  is,  however,  singulariy  unsuc- 
cessful in  trying  to  disprove  the  countenance  given 
to  them  in  Scriptiune,  where  they  are  constantly 
uientioned.  He  says  "  Quis  .  .  .  episcopus  inven- 
itur  coronatusV"  (c.  9).  But  both  the  ordmary 
priest«  and  the  high-priest  wore  them.  The  com- 
mon mitre  (Hf  !^D,  KlZapiSy  Ex.  xxviii.  40,  xxix. 
9,  ^.,  raivla^  Joseph.  irrp6^iov  5  ol  UpeTs  ^o- 
povtrif  Hesych.)  was  a  ir7\os  &irctfyot,  forming  a 
sort  of  linen  tanii  or  crown  {arf^dyfi)i  Joseph. 

AnL  iU.  7.  The  HCgVD  {^oeaivn  rtdpa)  of  the 
high -priest  (used  also  of  a  regal  crown,  Ez.  xxi.  26) 
was  much  more  splendid  (Ex.  xxviii.  39 ;  I^ev.  viil. 
9;  «*an  ornament  of  honor,  a  costly  work,  the  de- 
Mre  of  the  eyes,"  Fxclus.  xlv.  12;  "the  holy  crown," 
Lev.  viii.  9,  so  caHed  from  the  Tetragrammaton  in- 
scribed on  it;  Sopranes,  de  Re  Vest.  Jud.^  p.  441). 
It  had  a  second  fillet  of  blue  bice  {^  beuciyBov 
7rnroiKi\fi,4voSt  *^®  ^^^^  h&ng  chosen  as  a  type  of 
heaven),  and  over  It  a  golden  diadem  O.P*  ^ 
xxix.  6),  "on  which  blossomed  a  golden  calyx  like 
the  flower  of  the  uoa-Kvofios  '*  (Joseph.  Ant,  iii.  6). 

The  gold  band  (V^!?,  LXX.  ir4raXov,  Orig.  iKatr- 
rhpiov^  Dts  StimUitt^  Luther)  was  tied  behind 
with  blue  lace  (embroidered  with  flowers),  and  lie- 
ing  two  fingers  broad,  bore  the  inscription  (not  in 
bas-relief  as  Abarbanel  says)  "  Holiite«)  to  the 
lx)rd."     (Comp.  Rev.  xvii.  5;  Braunius,  f/e  Wst. 
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Sacefd.  ii.  22;  Maiiiion.  de  Apparaiu  TempU^  ix. 
1;  Keland,  Aniiq.  ii.  10;  Carpzov.  Appar.  OH.  p. 
85;  Josepli.  B.  y.  v.  6,  §  7;  Fliilo,  dt  Vil.  Motity 
iii.  519.)  Some  suppose  that  Josephus  is  describ- 
ing a  later  crown  gi\en  by  Alexander  the  Great  to 
Jaddua.  (Jennings's  Jew.  AnU  p.  158.)  Tlie  use 
of  the  crown  by  priests  and  in  religious  8er\ices 
was  universal,  and  perhaps  the  badge  belonged  at 


Crowns  worn  by  Assyrian  kings.     (From  Nimroud  and 
Kouyui^ik.) 

first  t'  rather  to  the  pontificnlia  than  the  regcUia," 
Thus  Q.  Kabius  Pictor  says  that  the  first  crown 
was  used  by  Janus  when  saaificing.  "A  striped 
head-dress  and  queue/'  or  **a  short  wig,  on  which 
a  band  was  fastened,  ornamented  with  an  t»p,  the 
symiiol  of  royalty,"  was  used  by  the  kings  of  Egypt 
in  religious  ceremonies  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  f'^gyid. 
iii.  3.54,  Jig.  13).  The  crown  worn  by  the  kings 
of  Assyria  was  "a  high  mitre  .  .  .  frequently 
adorned  with  flowers,  Ac.,  and  arranged  in  1>ands 
of  linen  or  silk.  Chiginally  there  was  only  one 
band,  but  afterwards  there  were  two,  and  the  orna- 
ments were  richer  *'  (Layard,  ii.  320,  and  the  illus- 
trations in  Jahn,  Arch.  Genu.  ed.  pt.  i.  vol.  ii.  tab. 
ix.  4  and  8). 

Tliere  are  several  words  in  Scripture  for  a  crown 

lieiddes  those  mentioned;  as  *^K9f  the  head-dress 
of  brid^rooms.  Is.  1x1.  10,  fjiirpcL,  I^X.;  Bar.  v. 
2;    ICz.  xxiv.  17  {rplx^fJM)^  and  of  women.  Is. 

iu.  20  {4tnr\6Kioy'f)',    n^**??,  a  head-dress  of 

great  splendor  (Is.  xxviii.  6);  H^w,  a  wreath  of 
flowers  (oTf^oyos)*  Prov.  i.  9,  iv.  9:  such  wreaths 
were  used  on  festal  occasions  (Is.  xxviii.  1).  ^^?^, 
a  common  tiara  or  turban,  Job  xxix.  14;  Is.  iii. 
2:J  (but  LXX.  JiirAotj,  e4purrpoy)»  The  words 
"TO,  "^nig,  and  Sbs^S,  are  spoken  of  imder 
Diadem.    The  general  word  is  n^l^g  and  we 

must  attach  to  it  the  notion  of  a  costly  tvrban  irra- 
diated with  pearls  and  gems  of  priceless  value, 
which  often  form  aigrettes  for  feathers,  as  in  the 
crowns  of  modem  Asiatic  sovereigns.  Such  was 
probably  the  crown,  which  with  its  precious  stones 
weighed  (or  rather  "was  worth")  a  talent,  taken 
by  David  from  the  king  of  Ammon  at  Kabbah,  and 
used  as  the  state  crown  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  xii.  30). 
Some  groundlessly  suppose  that  being  too  heavy  to 
wear,  it  was  suspended  over  his  head.  The  royal 
crovm  was  sometimes  buried  with  the  king  (Schick- 
ard,  JiiM  Reg.  vi.  19, 421).  Idobtrous  nations  also 
*'  made  crowns  for  the  head  of  their  gods "  (Ep. 
Jer.  9)  [or  Bar.  vi.  9]. 

The  Jews  boost  that  three  crowns  were  given  to 
Ibem:  TV^^T^  ^riD,  the  crown  of  the  Law:  "^TO 


CROWN  OF  THORNS 

713*)  ir,  the  crown  of  priesthood;  and  rWZ   ^ 

the  royal  crovrn,  better  than  aU,  which  is  ^"T^ 

I3*)tD  Cl£7,  the  crown  of  a  good  name  (Carpcov. 
Apparat.  Critic,  p.  60;  Othonia  Lex.  Talm.  n.  v. 
Corona). 

Iri^tufos  is  used  in  the  N.  T.  for  every  kind  of 
crown;  but  tnifipa  only  once  (.\ct8  xiv.  13)  for 
the  garlands  used  with  victims.  In  the  Byzantine 
Court  the  latter  word  was  confined  to  the  imperial 
crown  (Du  Fresne,  Glott.  Grcec.  p.  1442).  The 
use  of  funeral  crowns  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Bible. 

In  Rev.  xii.  3,  xix.  12,  allusion  is  mode  to 
^^mftny  crowns"  worn  in  token  of  extended  do- 
minion. Thus  the  kings  of  £g>'pt  used  to  be 
crowned  with  the  "  pshent "  or  united  crowns  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Eg>i>t  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Kg^ 
iii.  351  ff.;  comp.  Layard,  ii.  320);  and  Ptolemy 
Philometor  wore  ttto  diadems,  one  for  Europe  and 
one  for  Asia.  Similarly  the  three  crowns  of  the 
Papal  tiara  mark  various  accessions  of  powo*:  the 
first  corona  was  added  to  the  mitra  by  Alexander 
III.,  in  1159;  the  second  by  Bonifiice  YIIL,  in 
1303;  and  the  thin!  by  Urban  V.,  in  1362. 

Tlie  laurel,  piuQ,  or  parsley  crowns  given  to  vic- 
tors in  the  great  ^mes  of  Greece  are  finely  alluded 
to  by  St  Paul  (1  Cor.  ix.  25;  2  Tim.  ii.  6,  4c).« 
They  are  said  to  have  origuiated  in  the  hurel- 
WTeath  assumed  by  Apollo  on  conquering  the  Py- 
thon (Tert.  de  Cor.  M'd.  cc.  7,  15).  "  Crown  "  is 
oflen  used  figuratively  in  the  Bible  (Prov.  xii.  4, 
xm.  6;  Is.  xxviii.  6;  Phil.  iv.  1,  Ac.).  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  rims  of  altars,  tables,  Ac. 
(Ex.  XXV.  25,  Ac. ;  Deut.  xxii.  8,  woi^o-fif  crrf^a- 
V7IV  T^  ZAfmrl  aov.  "l^jectura  coronarum," 
Vitr.  ii.  8 ;  **  Angusti  muri  corona,"  Q.  Qnri.  ix.  4, 
30).  The  ancients  as  well  as  the  moderos  had  a 
coin  called  "  a  crown  "  {rhv  ffr^Aayor  hv  i^€/Arr«, 
1  Mace.  xiii.  39,  x.  29,  A.  V.  »*  crown-tax,"  v. 
Suid.  8.  V.  ffTf^foyiKhr  rtK^trfia).     [DiAnr.sr.] 

The  chief  writers  on  crowns  are  Gaschalius  (de 
Coronis  tibri  x.)  and  Aletu^us  {de  Corond,  Hafni«, 
1671).  For  others,  see  Fabridus,  BibL  Ant.  xiv. 
13.  F.  W.  F. 

CROWN  OF  THORNS  (ot^oi'oj  i^  iitor- 
Bviff  Matt,  xxvil.  29).  Our  Lord  was  crowned 
with  thorns  in  mockery  by  the  Roman  sokiiers. 
The  object  seems  to  have  been  insult,  and  not  tb« 
infliction  of  pain,  as  has  generally  been  supposed. 
The  Khamnus  or  Spina  Christi,  although  abundant 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  cannot  be  the 
plant  intended,  because  its  thorns  are  so  strong  and 
large  that  it  could  not  have  been  woven  {v\4- 
^ayret)  into  a  wreath.  The  krge-leav^  acanthus 
(bear's-foot)  is  totally  unsuited  for  the  purpose. 
Had  the  acacia  been  intended,  as  some  suppose,  the 
phrase  would  have  been  i^  iucdyOrjs.  Obviously 
some  small  flexile  thorny  shrub  is  meant;  pohsps 
cnppiret  apinosoB  (Reland's  Palattina^  iL  523). 
Hasselquist  ( Travels,  p.  260)  says  that  the  tboni 
used  was  the  Arabian  Nabk.  "  It  was  veiy  suit- 
able for  their  piupose,  as  it  has  many  sharp  thorns 
which  inflict  painful  wounds;  and  its  flexible, 
pliant,  and  roimd  bnunches  might  easily  be  pbited 
in  the  form  of  a  crown."  It  also  resembles  the 
rich  dark  green  of  the  triumphal  ivy-wreath,  which 
would  give  additional  pungency  to  its  ironical  pur 


a  •On  Paulas  use  of  metaphors  derivod  than  ttdi 
sonr^,  see  Oiias  (Amer.  ed.).  H. 
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pom  (RosenmuUer,  Botany  of  ScripL  p.  202,  Eog. 
ed.).  On  the  Empress  Helena's  supposed  discov- 
ery of  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  its  subsequent  &te, 
«ee  Gibbon,  IL  30G,  vL  66,  ed.  Miknan. 

F.  W.  F. 

CRUCIFIXION  {orcMoovVy  iufoarcofpovVf 
o-fcoAoirf^ctr,  xpo<ni\ovv  (anci,  less  properly,  ovo- 
CKi^Su\(v«iif) :  ciitci  or  patibulo  ajiyere^  suj/ii/ere^ 
or  simply  Jf/ere  (Vert,  de  PaL  iii.),  cruc'mrt 
(Auson.)t  (^  paium  alUffore,  crucem  aUad  itat- 
wrcy  ill  crucem  ayere^  tollere,  &c. :  the  suiferer  was 
called  cmciftrius).  The  variety  of  the  phrases 
shows  the  extreme  commonness  of  the  punishment, 
the  invention  of  which  is  traditionally  ascribed  to 
Semiramis.  It  was  in  use  among  the  Egyptians 
(as  in  the  case  of  Inarus,  lliuc.  L  30;  Gen.  xl. 
19),  the  Carthaginians  (as  in  the  case  of  Uanno, 
Ac.,  Val.  Max.  ii.  7;  Sil.  ItaL  ii.  344),  the  Per- 
sians (Polycrates,  (&c.,  Herod,  iii  125,  iv.  43 ;  Esth. 
vii.  10,  oTCLupwB4irw  iw*  awr^,  LXX.  v.  14),  the 
Assyrians  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  1),  Scythians  (itL  ii.  44), 
Indians  {id,  ii.  18),  (Winer,  s.  v.  KitusiyrMg^) 
Germans  (possibly,  Tac.  Germ,  12),  and  very  fre- 
quent from  the  earliest  times  {retU  stupendito,  Liv. 
i.  26)  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Cicero, 
however,  refers  it,  not  (as  Livy)  to  the  early  kings, 
but  to  Tarquinius  Superbus  {pro  Bab.  4);  Aurel. 
Victor  cvJls  it  "  Vetus  veterrimumque  (an  teterr.  ?) 
paUbulorum  suppllcium."  Both  icp^pJiw  and  tut- 
pendere  (Ov.  Jbis,  299)  refer  to  death  by  crucifix- 
ion ;  thus  in  speaking  of  Alexander's  crucifixion  of 
2000  Tyrians,  iytxpifuurtv  in  Diod.  Sic  answers 
to  the  crucibus  ajjixus^  Q.  Curt.  iv.  4. 

Whetlier  this  mode  of  execution  was  known  to 
the  ancient  Jews  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  on  which 
Wufier  quotes  a  monograph  by  13ormitiiis.  It  is  as- 
serted to  have  been  so  by  Baronius  {Annal.  i.  xxxiv.), 
Sigouius  {de  Rep.  Ilvbr.  vi.  8),  Ac.,  who  are  re- 
ftited  by  Casaubon  (c.  Baron.  Exerc.  xvi.;  CJarp- 
zov.  AppiraL  CriL  p.  591).     The  Hebrew  words 

nid  to  allude  to  it  are  nbjTt  (sometimes  with  the 

addition  of  V?*!?     ^  >  hence  the  Jews  in  polemics 

canourLoid  '*lSn,  and  Christians  ^ibrmn')^, 

**  worshippers  of  the  crucified  ")  and  17|2J,  both  of 
which  in  A.  y.  are  generally  rendered  ^  to  hang  ** 
(2  Sam.  zviii.  10;  Deut.  xxi.  22;  Num.  xxv.  4; 
Job  xxvL  7);  for  which  trTaup6ca  occurs  in  the 
LXX.  (Esth.  vii.  10),  and  crucifxerurU  in  the 
Vulg.  (2  Sam.  xxi.  6,  9).  The  Jewish  account  of 
the  matter  (in  Maimonides  and  the  Kabbis)  is,  that 
the  exposure  of  the  body  tied  to  a  stake  by  its 
hands  (which  might  loosely  be  called  crucifiidon), 
took  pku»  rt/ftr  death  (IJghtfoot,  ffor.  Htbr.  in 
Matt  xxvii.  31 ;  Othonis  Lex.  Hid),  s.  v.  SuppUcia ; 
BeUnd,  Anl.  ii.  6 ;  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Knxfrs^  v. 
21).  Even  the  placing  of  a  head  on  a  single  up- 
right pole  has  been  called  crucifixion.  This  cus- 
tom of  crucifixion  a/Ur  death  (which  seems  to  be 
implied  in  Deut  xxi.  22,  23),  was  by  no  means 
rare;  men  were  Jint  killed  in  mercy  (Suet.  Cobs,; 
Herod,  iii.  125;  Plut.  Oeom.  38).  Accordmg  to 
a  strange  story  in  Pliny  (xxxvi.  15,  §  24),  it  was 
adopted  by  Tarquin,  as  a  post  mortem  disgrace,  to 
prevent  the  |vret-aleiice  of  suicide.  It  seems  on  the 
whole  tliat  the  Kabbis  are  correct  in  asserting  tliat 
this  exposure  is  intended  in  Scripture,  since  the 
Mosaic  ca{Htal  punishments  vere  four  (namely,  the 
sword,  Ex.  xxi.,  strangling,  fire,  I>ev.  xx.,  and  ston- 
ing, Deut  xxi.).  Philo  indeed  says  {de  Leg.  ^c.) 
83 
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that  Moses  adopted  crucifixion  as  a  murderer's  pun- 
ishment, because  it  was  \hatoorti  he  could  discover; 
but  the  passage  in  Deut  (xxL  23)  does  not  prove 
his  assertion.  Probably  therefore  the  Jews  bor- 
rowed it  from  the  Bomans  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  6,  §  2; 
de  BelL  Jud.  u,  12,  §  6;  VU.  75,  Ac.),  although 
there  may  have  been  a  few  isolated  instances  of  it 
before  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiu.  14,  §  2). 

It  was  unanimously  considered  the  most  horrible 
form  of  death,  worse  even  than  burning,  since  the 
"cross"  precedes  "burning'*  in  the  law-books 
(Lips,  de  Cruce,  ii.  1).  Hence  it  is  called  "  crude- 
lissimumteterrimumquesupplicium*'  (Cic.  Fiwr.  r. 
66),  "extrema  poena*'  (Apul.  de  An.  Asin.  x.), 
"summum  supplicium"  (Paul.  Sent.  v.  tit  xxi., 
Ac.) ;  and  to  a  Jew  it  would  acquire  factitious  horror 
from  the  curse  in  Deut.  xxi.  23.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans also  the  degradation  was  a  part  of  the  inflio- 
tion,  since  it  was  especially  a  Beirile  mpplidum 
(Tac  i/.  iv.  11;  Juv.  vi.  218;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3, 8,  Ac; 
Plant  prissim)^  so  that  even  a  freedman  ceased  to 
dread  it  {Oc.  pro  Rob.  5);  or  if  applied  to  freemen, 
only  in  the  case  of  the  vilest  criminals,  thieves, 
Sic.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvu.  10,  §  10;  B.  J.  v.  11,  §  1; 
Paul.  Sent  v.  tit  xxiii. ;  Lamprid.  Alex.  Set.  28). 
Indeed  exemption  fit>m  it  was  the  privilege  of  every 
Roman  citizen  by  the  jus  ciritatia  (Cic.  Verr.  iL 
1,  3).  Our  Lord  was  condemned  to  it  by  the  pop- 
ular cry  of  the  Jews  (Matt  xxvii.  23,  as  often  hap- 
pened to  the  early  Christians)  on  the  charge  of  sfr* 
dition  against  Ciesar  (Luke  xxiii.  2),  altliough  the 
Sanhedrim  had  previously  condemned  him  on  the 
totally  disUnct  charge  of  blasphemy.  Hundnsds 
of  Jews  were  crucified  on  this  charge,  as  by  Florus 
(Joseph.  BeU.  Jud.  ii.  14,  §  9)  and  Varus,  who 
crucified  2000  at  once  {Ani.  xvii.  10,  §  10). 

We  now  purpose  briefly  to  sketch  the  steps  of 
the  punishinent,  (»nitting  only  such  parts  of  it  at 
have  been  already  detailed  under  Cross. 

The  scarlet  robe,  crown  of  thorns,  and  other  in- 
sults to  which  our  Lord  was  subjected  were  illegal, 
and  arose  trom  the  spontaneous  petuknce  of  the 
brutal  sokiiery.  But  the  punishment  properiy  eom* 
menced  with  scourging,  after  the  criminal  had  been 
stripped;  heooe  in  the  common  form  of  sentenee 
we  find  "  summove,  lictor,  deipolia^  verbera,"  Ae. 
(Liv.  i.  26).  For  this  there  are  a  host  of  authori- 
ties, Liv.  xxvL  13;  Q.  Curt  vii.  11 ;  Luc  de  PitcaL 
2;  Jer.  QmmenL  ad  Matt,  xxvii.  26,  Ac.  It  was 
inflicted  not  with  the  comparatively  mild  n>^<s,  but 
the  more  terrible  JlageUum  (Hor.  Sat.  L  3;  2  Qor, 
xi.  24,  25),  which  was  not  used  by  the  Jews  (Deot 
XXV,  3).  Into  these  scourges  the  sokiiers  often 
stuck  nails,  pieces  of  bone,  ^,  to  heighten  the  pain 
(the  /MUrri^  lurrparYdKwrii  mentioned  by  Atheo- 
eeus,  Ac ;  "  flagrum  pecuinis  oesibus  catenatum," 
Apul.),  which  was  often  so  intense  that  the  suflferer 
died  under  it  (Ulp.  de  Pcmii,  L  viii.).  llie  scourg- 
ing generally  took  place  at  a  column,  and  the  one 
to  which  our  Lord  was  bound  was  seen  by  Jerome, 
Prudentius,  Gregory  of  Tours,  Ac,  and  is  still 
shown  at  several  churches  among  the  relics.  In 
our  Lord*s  case,  however,  this  infliction  seems 
neither  to  have  been  the  legal  scourging  after  the 
sentence  (Val.  Max.  i.  7;  Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  28,  iL 
14,  $  9),  nor  yet  the  examination  by  torture  (Acts 
xxii.  24),  but  rather  a  scourging  be/ore  the  sentence, 
to  excite  pity  and  procure  immunity  firom  Anther 
punishment  (Luke  xxiii.  22;  John  xix.  1);  and  if 
this  view  be  correct,  the  ^paytW^as  in  Matt 
xxvii.  26  is  retrospective,  as  so  great  an  anguish 
oould  hardly  have  been  endured  twice  (see  Poli 
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Synopsis,  ad  loc.)-  How  severe  it  was  is  indicated 
In  prophecj  (Fs.  xxxv.  15,  Is.  I.  6^  Voss<i»  con- 
siders that  it  was  partly  l^al,  partly  tentative 
(I I  mm,  P(tss.  V.  l^j). 

The  criminal  carried  his  own  cross,  or  at  any 
rate  a  part  of  it  (I 'hit.  de  iU  qui  sero,  Ac.  9;  Ar- 
temid.  Oneii-ocr.  ii.  61;  John  xix.  17;  "  Patibulum 
fi>nit  per  urbem,  deinde  affigatur  cnici/'  I'kut.  Car- 
bonar.).  llencethe  temi  /^Mrn/'er,  =  crof shearer. 
This  was  prefigured  by  Isaac  carrying;  the  wvod  in 
Gen.  xxii.  6,  where  even  the  Jews  notice  the  paral- 
lel; and  to  this  the  fathers  fantastically  applied  the 
expression  m  Is.  ix.  6,  *^  the  government  shall  be 
upon  his  shoulder."  They  were  tonietinies  scourged 
and  goaded  on  the  way  (Plaut.  Musttl.  i.  1,  52). 
**  In  some  old  figures  we  see  our  Ix)rd  described 
with  a  table  appendent  to  the  fringe  of  his  gar- 
ment, set  full  of  nails  and  pointed  iron  "  (.Jer. 
Taylor,  Life  of  Cfirist,  iii.  xv.  2.  "  Heerebas  ligno 
quod  tuleras,"  Cypr.  de  Pas.  p.  60).     [Suiox  of 
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The  place  o(  execution  was  outside  the  city 
("  post  urbem,"  Cic.  Veir.  v.  66;  "  extra  portam," 
Plaut.  MU.  (il.  u.  4,  6;  1  K.  xxi.  13;  Acts  vu. 
68;  lleb.  xiii.  12;  and  in  camps  "extra  vallum  "), 
often  in  some  public  road  (Quinct.  Dtd.  275)  or 
other  conspicuous  place  like  the  Campus  Martins 
(Cic  pro  R(U}ino\  or  some  spot  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.).  This  might  sometimea 
be  a  hill  (Val.  Max.  vi.);  it  is  however  merely  tra- 
dition to  call  Golgotha  a  hill;  in  the  Evargelists it 
is  called  r6vos  [CAf.VAUY].  Arrived  at  the  place 
of  execution,  the  sufferer  was  stripped  naked  (Ar- 
tonid.  Oneirocr.  ii.  58),  the  dress  being  the  per- 
quisite of  the  s.idiers  (Matt  xxvii.  35;  Dig.  xlviii. 
20,  6 ) ;  possibly  not  even  a  cloth  round  the  loins 
was  allowed  him ;  at  least  among  the  Jews  the  rule 
was  '*  that  a  man  should  be  stoned  naked,"  where 
what  foUovt's  shows  that "  naked  "  must  not  be  taken 
in  its  restricted  sense.  The  cross  was  then  driven 
into  the  ground,  so  that  the  feet  of  the  condemned 
were  a  foot  or  two  above  the  earth  (in  pictures  of 
the  crucifixion  the  cross  is  generally  much  too  lai^^e 
and  high),  and  he  was  lifled  upon  it  ("agere,"  "ex- 
currere,"  *'toUere,"  "ascendere  in  crucem;"  Pru- 
dent. Tfpl  (rre<^:  Plaut  Mosul.  ^^Cittcisalusf  "  Id. 
Bacch.  li.  3.  128;  av'^oy,  ^yov,  ^yov  us  &Kpoy 
WXor,  Greg.  Naz.),  or  else  stretobed  upon  it  on  the 
ground,  and  then  lifled  with  it,  to  which  there  seems 
to  be  an  allusion  in  a  lost  prophecy  quoted  by  Bama- 
bM  (A/>.  12),  Bray  ^vKoy  KKidij  koI  kyaurrf}  (Pear- 
■ou  (m  Cteed^  Art.  iv.).  The  former  method  was 
the  commoner,  for  we  often  read  (as  in  Estb.  vii. 
10,  <S:c.)  of  the  cross  being  erected  beforehand  in 
terrorem.  Before  the  nailing  or  binding  took  place 
(for  which  see  Cuoss),  a  medicated  cup  was  given 
out  of  kindness  to  confuse  the  senses  and  deaden 
the  pangs  of  the  sufferer  (Prov.  xxxi.  0),  usually 
c^  olyos  iafAvpfJttfffi^yos  or  Xt?u$aywfA4yoS',  as 
among  the  Jews  (lightfoot,  fJor.  lltbr.  ad  Matt. 
izvii.),  because  myrrh  was  soporific.  Our  Ix)rd  re- 
ftued  it  that  his  senses  might  be  deur  (Matt,  xxvii. 
84;  Mark  xv.  23.     Maimon.  Sanhed.  xiii.).     St 

Matt,  calls  it  u|of /ifr&x<>^^^  (V?"^)*  ***  expres- 
■ion  used  in  reference  to  I*s.  Ixix.  21,  but  not  strictly 
accurate.  This  mercifully  intended  draught  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  spongeful  of  >'inegar 

a  *  The  maIef)u;ton  (xoKov^yyoi)  (Toclfled  with  the 
Ittflour  wera  not  <*  thievef  "  (cAcara  )  as  in  the  A.  V., 
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(or  posau,  the  common  drink  of  i^lraan  sbldlen, 
Spart.  Hid,'.',  Pkvut.  MIL  GL  iU.  2,  23),  which 
was  put  on  a  hyssop-stalk  and  offered  to  our  LonI 
in  mocking  and  contemptuous  pity  (Matt.  xxviL 
48;  Luke  xxiii.  36);  this  He  tasted  to  allay  the 
agonies  of  thirst  (John  xix.  2D). 

Our  I-ord  was  crucified  between  two  "thieves"" 
or  "  malefactors "  (then  so  common  in  Palestine, 
Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  6,  Ac.),  accordmg  to  prophecy  (Is. 
liii.  12);  and  was  watehed  according  to  custom  by 
a  party  of  four  soldiers  (John  xix.  2J)  with  their 
centurion  iKov<rr<adla,  Matt.  xx\'ii.  66 ;  "  miles  qai 
cruces  assurabat,"  Petr.  Snt.  iii.  6;  Pint  Mf.  Cleom, 
c.  38),  wl.oae  express  office  was  to  pre^'ent  the  iw- 
rpption  of  the  body.  This  was  necessary  from  the 
lingering  character  of  the  deuth,  which  aometinies 
did  not  supervene  even  for  three  days,  and  was  at 
last  the  result  of  gradual  benumbing  and  starrar 
tion  (ICuseb.  riii.  8;  Sen.  Pt-ot.  3).  Hut  for  this 
guard,  the  persons  might  ha\-e  l>een  taken  down 
and  recovered,  as  was  actually  done  in  the  case  of 
a  friend  of  Josephus,  though  oidy  one  sunived  out 
of  Uivee  to  which  the  same  Sfpaveia  ^Ti/tcAccrTinr 
was  applied  ( \lt.  c.  75).  Among  the  Con>*uL«ion- 
naires  in  the  reign  of  Jx>uis  XV.  women  wooM  be 
repeatedly  crucified,  and  oen  remain  on  the  croa 
throe  hours ;  we  are  told  of  one  who  underwent  it 
23  times  {Encycl.  Metr.  s.  v.  Cross):  the  pam  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  in  the  n-iiting,  and  not 
more  than  a  basmful  of  blood  was  lost  Still  wb 
cannot  believe  from  the  Mart^Tologies  that  Victor- 
inus  (crucified  head  downwards)  lived  three  days, 
or  Timotheus  and  Maura  nine  days.  Fracture  of 
the  legs  (Plaut.  Paen.  iv.  2,  64)  was  especially 
adopted  by  the  Jews  to  hasten  death  (John  xix. 
31 ),  and  it  was  a  mitigation  of  the  puni^ment,  as 
obeored  by  Origen.  But  the  imusual  i-apidity  of 
our  Lord's  death  was  due  to  the  depth  of  his  previ- 
ous agonies  (which  appears  from  his  inability  to 
bear  his  own  cross  far)  and  to  his  mental  anguish 
(Schoettgen,  Jlor.  Hcbr.  vi.  3;  J)e  Pass.  }hsait\ 
or  may  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  simply  from 
peculiarities  of  constitution.  There  is  no  need  to 
explain  the  « giving  up  the  ghost "  as  a  miracle 
(Heb.  V.  7  ?),  or  say  with  C>-prian,  "  Prevento  ca^ 
nificis  officio,  spiritum  sponte  dimisit"  {ndc.  De- 
meir.).  Still  less  can  the  common  cavil  of  infidel- 
ity be  thought  noteworthy,  since  had  our  Lord 
been  in  a  swoon  the  piercing  of  his  pericardiam 
(proved  by  the  appearance  of  lymph  and  blood) 
would  have  insiired  death.  (See  Escheiibach, 
Ojntsc.  Med.  4^  Servalort  non  apparefUer  ted 
vere  motiuo,  and  Gruner  de  Motie  Christi  w» 
synopiicdy  quoted  by  Jahn  in  the  Arch.  BibL) 
Pilate  eapt'essly  satisfed  himself  of  the  actml 
death  by  questioning  Uie  centurion  (Marie  xv.  44); 
and  the  omission  of  the  breaking  of  the  legs  in  this 
case  was  the  fulfillment  of  a  type  (Ex.  xil  46). 
Other  modes  of  hastening  death  were  by  lighting 
fires  under  the  cross  (hence  the  nicknames  iS^rr- 
mentitii  and  Seamxii,  Tert  A^xdoff.  c.  50),  or  let- 
ting  loose  wild  beasts  on  the  crucified  (Suet  Ncr. 
49). 

Generally  the  body  was  sufiered  to  rot  oo  the 
cross  (Cic.  Tusc.  C^.  i.  43;  SU.  ItaL  vuL  486),  by 
the  action  of  sun  and  nun  (Herod,  iii.  12),  or  to  be 
devoiued  by  birds  and  beasts  (Apul.  de  Aur.  Asi». 
c  6;  Hor.  Ep.  i.  16,  48;  Juv.  xiv.  77).    SepdHW 


bat  *<  robbers  "  (Aporot)-     The  Greek  makes  a 
tion  between  the  terms  (John  x.  8).    See  Tmrii. 

0. 
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was  geocfally  therefore  forbidden,  though  it  might 
X  js^ranted  as  a  special  favor  or  on  grand  occasions 
(Ulp.  I.  ix.  De  off.  P.iicum.).  But  in  consequence 
of  Deut.  xxi.  2i,  2-3,  an  express  national  exception 
was  made  in  (avot  of  the  Jews  (Matt,  xxvii.  58 ;  cf. 
Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  5,  §  2). 

Having  thus  traced  the  whole  process  of  cruci- 
fixion, it  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  manner  of 
death,  and  the  kind  of  physical  suffering  endured, 
which  we  shall  very  briefly  abridge  from  the  treatise 
of  the  physician  lUchter  (in  Jabn*8  Arch.  Bibl.). 
These  are,  1.  The  unnatural  position  and  violent 
tension  of  the  body,  which  cause  a  painful  sensation 
from  the  least  motion.  2.  The  nails  being  driven 
through  parts  of  the  hands  and  feet  which  are  full 
of  Ileitis  and  ten  ions  (and  yet  at  a  distance  from 
thi  heart)  create  the  most  exquisite  anguish.  3. 
The  exposure  of  so  many  wounds  and  lacerations 
brings  on  inflammation,  which  tends  to  become 
gangrene,  and  every  moment  increases  the  poignancy 
of  suffering.  4.  In  the  distended  parts  of  tlie  body 
more  blood  flows  through  the  arteries  than  can  be 
carried  back  into  the  veins :  hence  too  much  blood 
finds  its  way  from  the  aorta  into  the  head  and 
stomach,  and  the  blood-v^sels  of  the  head  become 
pressed  and  swollen.  The  general  obstruction  of 
circulation  which  ensues  causes  an  internal  excite- 
ment, exertion,  and  anxiety,  more  intolerable  than 
death  itself.  5.  llie  inexpressible  misery  of  ffr  id- 
uiUly  incretmnff  and  linger'mg  anguish.  To  all 
which  we  may  add,  6.  liuming  and  ragmg  thirst. 

This  accursed  and  awful  mode  of  punishment 
was  happily  abolished  by  Constantine  (Sozom.  i.  8), 
probably  towards  the  end  of  bis  reign  (see  Ups. 
dt  Cruce^  iii.  15),  although  it  is  curious  that  we 
have  no  more  d^n'Ue  account  of  the  matter.  ^*  An 
edict  so  hononUile  to  Christianity,"  says  Gibbon, 
"•  deserved  a  place  in  Uie  Theodosian  code,  instead 
of  the  indirect  mention  of  it  which  seems  to  result 
from  the  comparison  of  the  5th  and  18th  titles  of 
the  Uth  book  *'  (ii.  154,  note) 

An  explanation  of  the  other  cireumstances  attend- 
ing the  crucifixion  befengs  rather  to  a  commentary 
than  a  dictionary.  On  the  t}-pes  and  prophecies 
of  it,  besides  those  adduced,  see  Cypr.  Ttstiia.  ii. 
2X  On  the  resurrection  of  the  saints,  see  Ught- 
foot  ad  Matt,  xxvii.  52  (there  is  a  monograph  by 
(jebaveriiis  —  DltseH.  de  liemv.  sanctofum  cum 
Chri*to).  On  other  concomitant  prodigies,  see 
Schoettgen,  Uor.  Ilebr.  et  TiUinvul.  n.  3, 8.  [Dark- 
KKht«;  Cm>.s8.]  llie  chief  authorities  are  quoted 
in  the  article,  and  the  ancient  ones  are  derived  in 
part  fh>m  Upsius ;  of  whose  most  interesting  treatise, 
Dt  Ctntce,  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition,  with 
notes,  would  be  \'ery  acceptable.  On  the  points 
ia  which  our  lionrs  crucifixion  differed  from  the 
ordinary  Jewish  ca^toms,  see  Othonis  Lex.  Rab- 
binicuni,  s.  v.  Su^tplicit;  B^iueus  de  Morte  J. 
CkrUU;  Vossius,  llirm,  PassionU;  Carpzov,  Ap- 
pnntl.  Ci-it.  p.  531  ff.  Ac.  [See  also  Friedlieb, 
ArchdtUof/te  der  Ldilemijeschidtte,  Bonn,  1843; 
Stromi,  Physic  d  came  of  the  Death  of  Christy 
Lond.  1847:  and  for  very  full  references  to  the 
Uta'ataro  of  every  part  of  the  sul^ect,  Hase,  I^en 
Jetu,  b»  Aufl.  Uipz.  1836.  — A.]       F.  W.  F. 

*  The  question,  whether  the  feet  of  Jesus  were 
nailed  to  the  cross,  h.is  a  bearing  on  the  reality  of 
Us  death  and  resurrection;  for,  if  they  were,  it 
«uinoi  reasonably  be  supposed  that,  having  been 
nrtored,  without  a  miracle,  fh>m  a  merdy  apparent 
death,  he  wag  able  to  walk  the  same  day  many 
I  through  a  hilly  country.     The  wounds  of  his 
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feet  would  have  surely  prevented  the  journey  t»' 
Emmaus.  Influenced,  it  appears,  by  this  consid- 
eration. Dr.  Paulus  published  an  Essay  in  1793, 
asserting  th^  the  feet  of  persons  crucified  were  not 
nailed  to  the  cross,  but  rather  bound  to  it  by  cords. 
Forty  }ears  later,  in  reply  to  arguments  against 
this  view,  he  attempted  to  show  that  the  feet  were 
not  even  bound  to  the  cross,  but  suffered  to  hang 
down  freely.  The  point  in  question  is  one  of  con- 
siderable uiterest  and  a  brief  suney  of  tlie  evidence 
which  relates  to  it  is  therefore  inserted.  (1.)  The 
narrative  of  Luke  (see  xxi  v.  3U),  seems  to  imply 
that  the  feet,  as  well  as  the  hands,  of  Jesus  were 
nailed  to  the  cross.  For,  accorduig  to  this  narra- 
tive, when  the  two  disciples  whom  Christ  had 
joined  on  their  way  to  Emmaus  had  returned  to 
Jerusalem  and  were  reporting  to  tlie  eleven  what 
tliey  bad  seen  and  beard,  Jesus  himself  stood  in 
the  midst  of  the  astonished  group,  saying:  "  Peace 
be  unto  you  *' ;  and  then,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  enabling  them  to  identify  fully  his  person,  and 
ascertain  that  his  body  was  real,  he  added :  **  See 
my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself:  handle 
me  and  see;  for  a  spuit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones, 
as  ye  see  me  have.*'  Had  it  been  the  sole  aim  of 
Christ  to  convince  his  disciples  that  they  were  not 
gazing  at  a  mere  apparition,  the  words,  "  handle 
me  and  see;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones, 
as  ye  see  me  have,*'  would  have  been  quite  sufli- 
cient;  for  the  act  of  grasping  his  hand  would  have 
afibrded  evidence  of  his  possessing  a  genuine  body, 
as  complete  as  could  have  been  gained  by  touching 
his  feet  abo.  But  if  he  wisiied  to  conmce  them 
that  they  were  looking  once  more  upon  their  I/)rd, 
who  had  risen  with  liis  own  body  from  the  dead, 
it  was  natural  for  him  to  call  theh*  attention  to 
those  puts  of  his  body  which  would  enable  them 
most  surely  to  identify  it,  that  is,  to  those  which 
bore  the  marks  of  his  recent  crucifixion.  Hence 
the  feet  that  he  showed  them  his  hands  and  his 
feet  aflbrds  evidence  that  the  marks  of  his  peculiar 
death  were  visible  in  them  both.  (See  Meyer, 
Bleek,  Alford,  inloc.)  Moreover,  the  narrative  of 
John  (see  xx.  19  fF.),  which  probably  describes  the 
same  meeting  of  Jesus  with  his  disciples,  confirms 
the  interpretation  now  given  to  the  words  preserved 
by  Luke.  For,  John  declares  that  CTirist  **  showed 
unto  them  both  (Kai^  repeated,  llsch.)  his  hands 
and  his  side  " ;  evidently,  as  appears  fW>m  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  account,  that  they  might  identify 
him  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  known  marks  of  violence 
on  his  body,  and  thus  assure  themselves  of  his 
actual  resurrection.  That  John  does  not  mention 
the  feet  of  Christ,  is  surely  no  evidence  that  they 
were  not  shown  for  the  same  purpose  as  his  hands 
and  his  side.  (2.)  Justin  Martyr  twice  refers  to 
the  nailing  of  Christ's  feet  as  a  fulfillment  of  the 
prophecy  in  Ps.  xxii.  17.  (See  ApoL  i.  c.  36 ;  BinL 
c.  Tryph.  c.  97.)  In  the  former  passage  he  says: 
"  But  the  sentence,  *  they  pierced  my  hands  and 
my  feet,'  was  on  account  of  the  nails  fixed  in  his 
hands  and  feet  on  the  cross";  and  in  the  latter: 
"  In  the  twenty-second  Psalm  David  did  thus 
typically  speak  of  his  cross  and  passion:  *They 
pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet.'  For  when  they 
crucified  him  they  pierced  his  hands  and  his  feet 
by  driving  nails  into  them."  Justin  distinctly 
affirms  that  the  feet  as  well  as  the  hands  of  Christ 
were  nailed  to  the  cross,  and  that  by  this  act  a 
prediction  of  the  O.  T.  respecting  him  was  fulfilled. 
But  he  does  not  intimate  that  his  crucifixion  dif- 
fered in  any  respect  from  the  same  puulshmeot 
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MM  it  was  tisuaUj  inflicted  upon  criminals.  Had  he 
noognisod  tbo  nailing  of  his  feet  as  a  peculiarity, 
he  would  have  been  likely  to  call  attention  to  it 
as  agi^vating  bis  suffering.  He  may  have  been 
misled  by  the  Septuagint  vo^on  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  vene  quoted  from  the  22d  Psalm,  but  he 
would  hardly  have  ventured  to  appeal,  without 
explanation,  to  its  fulfillment  in  the  manner  of 
Christ's  death,  had  it  not  been  customary  in  his 
own  day  to  nail  the  feet  of  persons  crucified  to  the 
cross,  lliat  he  was  acquainted  with  the  process 
of  crucifixion  by  the  Romans  may  be  inferred  frxnn 
his  minute  description  of  a  cross  (DUiL  c.  Tryph. 
c.  91),  and  from  his  general  intelligence.  (3.)  Ter- 
tuUian,  who  also  lived  before  this  kind  of  punish- 
ment was  prohibited,  speaks  of  the  nailing  of  the 
feet  in  crucifixion.  (See  Adv.  Afarc.  iil.  19).  He 
refers  to  the  twenty-second  Psalm  as  '■*■  containing 
the  whole  passion  of  Chiist,"  and  quotes  the  17tb 
verse:  t*Foderunt  manus  meas  et  pedes,"  adding 
the  words,  ^  quse  propria  atrocia  crucis."  lliese 
words  show  that  TertuUian  regarded  nailing  the 
hands  and  feet  as  a  characteristic  and  most  dread- 
ful feature  of  death  by  the  cross.  And  it  is  not 
easy  to  believe  that  such  writers  as  Justin  Martyr 
and  TertuUian  were  unacquainted  with  this  method 
of  punishment,  so  frequent  in  their  times,  or  that 
they  were  likely,  in  noting  adversaries,  to  bring 
forward  ft  passage  from  the  0.  T.  as  prophetic  of 
Christ^s  doith,  the  words  of  which  were  but  half 
fulfilled  in  an  ordinary  crucifixion.  (Compare 
Winer,  ReaUo,  i.  679.)  (4.)  A  passage  m  Plautus 
(MotUUaria^  iL  1)  appears  to  fovor  the  new  that 
the  feet  were  nailed  to  the  cross.  It  is  the  language 
of  a  slave  on  the  approach  of  his  master,  against 
whom  be  had  committed  many  o^nses  during  bis 
absence.  He  cries  out  in  fear  of  the  punishment 
which  might  be  inflicted  on  himself:  — 

**  £go  dabo  d  talentom,  primus  qui  in  crocem  exca- 
enrrerit  j 
ISed  ea  lege,  at  afBgantur  bis  pedes,  "bis  brachla." 

The  unusual  severity  of  punishment  is  here  expressed 
by  the  word  bis ;  the  structure  of  the  sentence  does 
not  point  to  the  nailing  of  the  feet  as  peculiar.  (6.) 
Reference  is  made  by  several  writers  of  the  fifth 
century  to  certain  nails  which  the  Empress  Helena 
found  with  the  true  cross  and  sent  to  0>nstantine 
her  aon.  (Socrat«s,  H,  E,  i.  17;  Theodoret,  ff.  £. 
t  18 ;  Soeomen,  //.  E,  ii.  1 ;  Rufinus,  H.  E.  ii.  8; 
Ambrose,  Oratio  de  obitu  Theodog.  47.)  But  the 
statements  of  these  writers  are  apparently  contra- 
dictory,  and  certainly  of  little  value.  (6.)  The  fol- 
lowing daasical  writers  have  also  been  referred  to 
on  the  pomt  in  question.  Xenophon  Ephesius  (iv. 
2)  asserts  that  in  Egypt  the  hainds  and  feet  were 
simply  bound  to  the  cross,  but  this  only  proves 
that  the  Egyptian  method  of  crucifixion  difiered 
from  the  Roman.  Lucan  (Pkar,  vL  543  ff.)  men- 
tions the  nailing  of  the  hands  and  the  use  of  cords, 
but  he  does  not  aim  to  give  a  full  account  of  cruci- 
fixion, and  the  cords  may  have  been  used  to  bind 
the  body  more  firmly  to  the  cross.  (See  Winer, 
Reako.  i.  678.)  In  the  mock  crucifixion  of  Amor, 
described  by  Ausonius  (JdyL  viii.  56  ff.),  the 
propria  atrocia  cruds  would  have  been  out  of 
piaoe,  and  no  one  can  be  surpriwd  that  the  victim's 
hands  and  fed  are  represented  as  merely  bound  to 
the  tree.  And  though  the  dialogue  of  Lucian 
{Prometh,  i.  S)  speaks  only  of  nailing  the  hands, 
It  describes  no  proper  crucifixion,  and  hence  gives 
M  trustworthy  oidenoe  in  respect  to  the  usual 
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method.  The  nailing  of  the  feet  of  Jesus  to  tha 
cross  may  therefore  be  said  to  rest  on  satis&ctory 
evidence;  but  whether  a  single  nail  was  driveo 
through  both  feet,  or  they  were  fastened  sqiarately 
to  the  cross,  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree 
of  certainty.  Literature:  Paulus,  in  Memorab,  iv. 
36  ff. ;  OmmenL  iii.  764  ff. ;  Exegtt  Utmdb.  iiL 
ii.  669  ff. ;  Hug,  in  the  Frtib.  ZeiUchriJl^  iii.  167 
ff.  V.  18  ff.  vii.  141  ff.;  Uiihr,  in  Hitffel  uud  Hey- 
denreich's  Zeitschiijl^  ii.  ii.,  and  in  Tholuck's  /iter. 
Anztiy.  1835,  Nos.  1-6 ;  Winer,  dt  Pedum  A/fixione, 
Lips.  1845,  and  Realw.  art.  Krtwdgung ;  Meyer, 
Comment,  on  Matt,  xxvii.  3.5,  and  Luke  xxiv.  39; 
Neander,  U/e  of  Chist,  Amer.  ed.  p.  418 ;  Mllicott's 
Life  of  CfnHatf  Amer.  ed.  p.  318,  note;  Andrewi's 
Life  of  our  Jjord,  p.  537.  A.  U. 

CRUSE,  a  word  employed  in  the  A.  V.,  appa 
rently  without  any  spedal  intention,  to  translata 
three  distinct  Hebrew  words. 

1.  Tzappachath,  rnS?  (from  TOy,  »  root 
vrith  the  idea  of  width ;  comp.  an^puUa^  from  am- 
plw).  Some  clew  to  the  nature  of  this  vessel  is 
perhaps  a^rded  by  its  mention  as  being  fldl  of 
water  at  the  head  of  Saul  when  on  bis  ni^t  expe- 
dition after  David  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  11, 12,  16),  and 
also  of  El^  (1  K.  xix.  6).  In  a  similar  case  in 
the  present  day  this  would  be  a  globular  vessel  of 
blue  porous  day  —  the  ordinary  Gaza  pottery — 
about  9  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  neck  of  about  3 
inches  long,  a  small  handle  below  the  neck,  and 
opposite  the  handle  a  straight  spout,  with  an  orifice 
about  the  size  of  a  straw,  throt^  which  the  water 
is  drunk  or  sucked.  The  form  is  common  also  in 
Spain,  and  will  be  femiliar  to  many  fh>m  pictures 
of  Spanish  lifie.  A  similar  gbbular  vessel  probably 
contained  the  oil  of  the  widow  of  Zarephath  (1  K. 
xviL  12,  14, 16).  For  the  "  box  "  or  **  honi "  in 
which  the  consecrated  dl  was  carried  on  special 
occasions,  see  Oil. 

2.  The  noise  which  these  vessds  make  when 
emptied  through  the  neck  is  suggestive  of  the 

second  term,  Bakbuk^  p^2lf7^,  probably  like  the 
Greek  bombuloSy  fi6fi$v\os,  an  onomatopoetic  word. 
This  is  found  but  twice  —  a  »*  cruse  of  honey,"  1 
K.  xiv.  3;  and  an  ''  earthen  bottle,"  Jer.  xix.  1. 

3.  Apparently  very  different  from  both  these  is 

the  other  term,  TullAchdh,    HH^!?  (found  also 

m  the  forms  n^n**??  and  HTI^y),  firom  a  root 

(nv2)  signifying  to  sprinkle;   or  perhaps  from 

^  v!^,  to  ring,  the  root  of  the  word  for  cymbal. 
This  was  probably  a  flat  metal  saucer  of  the  form 
still  common  in  the  East  It  occurs  2  K.  iL  20, 
"cruse;"  xxi.  13,  "dish;"  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13, 
"pans;"  also  Prov.  xix.  24,  xxvi.  15,  where  the 
figure  is  obscured  by  the  choice  of  the  word 
"  bosom."  0. 

•  What  is  rdated  of  "the  cruse  of  water"' 
placed  by  Saul's  "  bolster  "  as  be  slept  in  the  cave, 
which  David  so  quietly  removed  without  awaking 
him  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  12),  and  of  "  the  cruse  of  water 
at  the  head "  of  El^ah  as  "he  lay  and  slept  be- 
neath a  juniper-bush  "  (1  Kings  xix.  5,  6),  accords 
perfectly,  says  Thomson,  with  the  habits  of  Eastern 
life  at  this  day.  "  No  one  ventures  to  travel  over 
the  deserts  there  without  his  cruse  of  water;  and  it 
is  very  common  to  place  one  at  the  bolster,  to  that 
the  owner  can  reach  it  during  the  night.  Hm 
Arabs  cat  their  dinner  hi  the  evening,  and  U  is 
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goicnlly  of  such  a  nature  as  to  create  thirst,  and 
the  quantity  of  water  which  thej  drink  is  enormous. 
Hie  cnue  is,  therefore,  in  perpetual  demand." 
{Land  and  Book,  u.  21.)  U. 

CBTSTAL,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 

the  Hebrew  words  zecAcUh  {!Vy\Dt)  and  herach 

(rnn.). 

1.  ^edkith  {HaXoS'  viimm)  occurs  only  in  Job 
zxviii.  17,  where  wisdom  is  declared  to  be  more 
valuable  than  **  gold  and  the  crystal.**  Notwith- 
standing the  different  interpretations  of  "rock 
crystal,*'  "  glass,**  "  adamant,"  <&c.,  that  have  been 
assigned  to  this  word,  there  can,  we  think,  be  very 
little  doubt  that  **ghus*'  is  intended.  The  old 
versions  and  paraphrases  are  in  fiivor  of  this  inter- 
pietation.  The  Targum  has  zegougiiKa,  by  which 
the  Talmudists  understand  "  glass.**  The  Syriac 
has  zagugiUo;  the  Arabic  zujnj,  i.  e.  "glass." 
Schultens  {QmmeiU,  in  Job,  L  c.)  conjectures  that 

the  words  zdhdb  izedUAtk  {rX'yOV^  nHp  are  a 
hendiadys  to  denote  "a  valuable  glass  or  crystal 
goblet,**  or  "  a  gbiss  vessel  gilt  with  gold,**  such  a 
one  perhaps  as  that  which  Nero  is  reported  to  have 
broken  to  pieces  in  a  fit  of  anger  (Pliny,  //.  N. 
xxxvii.  2).  Gary  (Job  L  c.)  translates  the  words 
*«  goldoi  glass;  **  and  very  aptly  compares  a  passage 
in  Wilkinson  {Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  61,  ed.  1854),  who, 
speaking  of  the  skill  of  the  Egyptians  in  making 
glass,  says  "  they  had  even  the  secret  of  introducing 
gold  between  two  surfaces  of  glass,  and  in  their 
bottles  a  gold  band  alternates  within  a  set  of  blue, 
green,  and  other  colors/*  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  zecAeMi  of  Job  {L  c.)  may  denote  such  a  work 
of  art  as  is  referred  to  in  this  quotation.  [Glass.] 

2.  Kerach  (jcpiWaAAos:  cryUaUum)  occurs  in 
numerous  passages  in  the  0.  T.  to  denote  "  ice,** 
"frost,**  Ac.;  but  once  only  (£z.  i.  22),  as  is  gen- 
erally understood,  to  signify  "  crystal:  **  "  And  the 

fikeness  of  the  firmament was  as  the  color 

of  the  magnificent  crystal.**  The  ancients  sup- 
posed rock-crystal  to  be  merely  ice  congealed  by 
intense  coki ;  whence  the  Greek  word  /rpiWoAAof , 
from  icp^os^  "cold**  (see  Pliny,  N.  II.  xxxvii.  2). 
The  similarity  of  appearance  between  ice  and  crystal 
caused  no  doubt  the  identity  of  the  terms  to  express 
these  substances.     The  A.  V.,  following  the  Vulg., 

tnnshtes  the  epithet  (W^^3n)  "terrible**  m 
El.  (I  c);  the  word  would  be  better  rendered 
"splendid."  It  has  the  same  meaning  as  the 
Latin  tptdabHit,  The  Greek  KpwrraXKos  occurs 
in  Rev.  Iv.  6,  xxii.  1.  It  may  mean  either  "  ice  ** 
or  "  crystal.'*  Indeed  there  is  no  absolute  necessity 
to  depMTt  from  the  usual  signification  of  the  Hebrew 
kerach  in  Eb.  (/I  c).  The  upper  vault  of  heaven 
may  well  be  compared  to  "  the  astonishing  bright- 
ness of  ice**  (see  Harris,  Nat,  Hitt,  of  Bible,  art. 
Oy$Uit).  W.  H. 

CUBIT.    [Measures.] 

CUCKOO  (nn?^,  thachaph  [leanness]  : 
X/iipos-  Inrm),  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
utbority  for  this  translation  of  the  A.  Y.;  the 
Heb.  wwd  occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi.  16;  Deut.  xiv. 
15,  as  the  name  of  some  unclean  bird.  Bochart 
{Hierosc  iii.  1)  has  attempted  to  show  that  shachaph 
IsDotes  the  Cepphm,  The  {Kiw<pos)  of  Aristotle 
(Amm,  HitL  viii.  6,  §  7;  ix.  23,  §  4),  Nicander 
{Akxipharm,  165),  and  other  Gredc  writers,  has 
jeen,  with  sufficient  reason  we  thmk,  identified  by 
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Schneider  with  the  storm-petrel  (Tkcdnmdroma 
ptL'iyica)y  the  ProcelUtria  pelagica  of  Liunieuft 
The  Scholiast  on  Aristopluuies  (Plutus)  describe! 
the  cepphta  as  a  light  kind  of  gull.  Suidas,  under 
the  word  k^^s.  Bays,  "  It  is  a  bird  like  a  gull, 
light  of  body,  and  sails  over  the  waves."  The 
notion  heki  by  tite  ancients  that  the  cepphm  lived 
on  the  foam  of  the  sea,  may  perhaps  be  traced  to 
the  habit  the  petrels  have  of  seeking  thar  food, 
<&c.,  in  the  midst  of  an  agitated  and  frothy  sea; 
the  folly  ascribed  to  the  bird,  whence  the  Greek 
verb  Keir<p6otxtu,  "  to  be  easily  deceived  "  (see  LXX 
in  Prov.  vii.  22),  may  have  some  foundatimi  in  the 
&ct  that  these  birds  when  on  the  nest  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand.  The  etymol- 
ogy of  the  Hebrew  word  points  to  some  "  slender  ** 
bird.  It  is  very  improbable,  however,  that  this 
diminutive  bird,  which  would  be  literally  but  a 
mouthful,  is  signified  by  the  shachaph ;  and  per- 
haps therefore,  as  Mr.  Tristram  suggests  to  us, 
some  of  the  larger  petrels,  such  as  the  Puffitms 
cinereus  and  P.  anglorum  (shearwater),  which 
abound  in  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean  and  which 
are  similar  in  their  habits  to  the  storm-petrel,  may 
be  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  term.^  Of  the  Larid» 
the  Larus  fuscus  and  the  L.  argentatus  are  two 
common  species  of  Palestine.  W.  H. 

CUCUMBBBS  (S'^W*^!?,  ktshshdm:  ol 
trUvoi''  cucumeres).  This  word  oocurs  onee  only, 
in  Num.  xi.  5,  as  one  of  the  good  things  of  ^ypt 
for  which  ^e  Israelites  k>nged.  There  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which  is 
found  with  a  slight  variation  in  the  Arabic,  Syriac, 
Ethiopic,  Ac.,  to  denote  the  pbmt  now  under  con- 
sideration (see  Celsius,  Hierob.  ii.  247).  Egypt  pro- 
duces excellent  cucumbers,  melons,  &c.  [Melon], 
the  Cucttmis  chate  being,  according  to  Hassek^uist 
{Trav.  p.  258),  the  best  of  its  tribe  yet  known. 
1*1118  plant  grows  in  the  fertile  earth  around  Cairo 
after  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  not  elsewhere 
in  Egypt.  The  fruit,  which  is  somewhat  sweet  and 
cool,  is  eaten,  says  Hasselquist,  by  the  grandees 
and  Europeans  in  Egypt  as  that  fram  which  they 
have  least  to  apprehend.  Prosper  Alpinus  {PlanL 
jEgypl.  XXX viii.  p.  54)  speaks  of  this  cucumber  as 
follows:  "The  Egyptians  use  a  certain  kind  of 
cucumber  which  they  call  chate.  This  plant  does 
not  difi^  from  the  common  kind,  except  in  size, 
color,  and  tenderness;  it  has  smaller,  whiter,  softer, 
and  rounder  leaves,  and  the  fruit  is  longer  and 
greener  than  ours,  with  a  smooth  soft  rind,  and 
more  easy  of  digestion.**  The  account  which 
Forsk&l  {Flor.  jEgypL  p.  168)  gives  of  the  (V 
cwnis  chate,  which  be  says  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
Abdellavi  or  A^^r,  does  not  agree  with  what  Has- 
selquist states  with  regard  to  the  locality  where  it 
is  grown,  this  pUmt  bdng,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  first-named  writer,  "  Uie  commonest 
fruit  hi  Egypt,  planted  over  whole  fields."  The  C 
chate  is  a  variety  only  of  the  common  melon  ( C, 
melo)\  it  was  once  cultivated  in  Engkuid  and  ealled 
"  the  round-leaved  Egyptian  melon ; "  but  it  is 
rather  an  uisipid  sort  Besides  the  CSteixmis  chate, 
the  common  encumber  ( C,  siiivus),  of  which  the 
Arabs  distinguish  a  number  of  varieties,  is  oommon 
in  Egypt.  This  grows  with  the  water-melons;  the 
poor  people  boil  and  eat  it  with  vinegar;  the  rieher 


o  P.  eituretts  and  P.  anglorum  are  both  exposed 
for  sale  ss  articles  of  food  in  the  Arab  markets  on  tlM 
coast 
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people  fill  it  with  flesh  and  aromatics,  and  make  a 
kind  of  puddings,  which,  says  Hasselquist  (p.  257), 
eat  very  well.  "  Both  Cucumis  c/tate  and  C. 
uUivus^''  says  Mr.  Tristram,  '-are  now  ^rown  in 
gre:it  quantities  in  l^alestine:  on  visiting  the  Arab 
school  in  Jerusalem  (1858)  I  observevl  tliat  the 
dinner  which  the  cliildren  brought  with  them  to 
school  consisted,  without  exception,  of  a  piece  of 
barley  cake  and  a  raw  cucumber,  which  they  eat 
rind  and  all." 

Tlie  prophet  Isaiah  (i.  8)  foretells  the  desolatioi. 
that  was  to  come  upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem  in 
tliese  w  ords :  *•  The  daughter  of  Zion  is  left  as  a 
cottage  in  a  vineyai-d,  as  a  lodge  m  a  garden  of 
cucumbers,  as  a  besieged  city."  The  cottage  or 
lodge  here  spoken  of  is  a  rude  temporary  shelter, 
erected  in  the  open  grounds  where  \incs,  cucum- 
bers, gourds,  <fre.,  are  grown,  in  which  some  lonely 
man  or  boy  is  set  to  watch,  either  to  guard  the 
plants  from  robbers,  or  to  scare  away  tlie  foxes  and 
jackals  from  the  vines.  Dr.  Thomson  {Land  and 
Book^  ii.  11)  well  illustrates  this  passage  of  Script- 
ure, and  brings  out  its  full  force.  The  little  wood- 
cut which  he  gives  of  the  lodge  at  Butaiha  repre- 
sents such  a  shelter  as  is  alluded  to  above:  by  and 
by,  when  the  crop  is  gathered  and  the  lodge  for- 
■aken,  the  "  poles  will  fall  down  or  lean  every  way, 
and  the  green  boughs  with  which  it  is  shaded  will 
be  scattered  by  the  winds,  leaving  only  a  ragged 
sprawling  wreck  —  a  most*  affecting  tyjje  of  utter 
desolation." 

It  is  curious  to  obsene  that  the  custom  of  keep- 
ing off  birds,  <fec.,  from  fruit  and  corn  by  means  of 
a  scarecrow  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Iforuch  (vi.  70) 
[or  Epist.  of  Jer.  70] :  "  As  a  scarecrow  (irpoficur- 
Kdyiov)  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers  keepeth 
nothing,  so  are  their  gods  of  wood,"  &c 
W.  H. 


:jup-bearer 

Egyptian  cups  wciv.  .»f  m'vm 
shafts,  either  having  handles  oi 
without  them.      In    Solonion's 
y   time    all   his    drmking   vessels 
\   were  of  gold,  none  of  silver  (1 
Bk.   X.    21).     Babylon   U  com- 
^  pared  to  a  golden  cup  (Jer.  li.  7). 
Assyrian  cups  from  Kliorsa- 
bad  and  Nimroud  may  l*e  seen 
figured  in  LAvard  (A7n.  ii.  3(KI, 
304;  A^i«.  and  ^i6.  186,  190, 
192),  some  perhajw  of  Fboeni- 
cian  workmanship,  from  which 
source  both   Solomon   and  thp 
Assyrian  monarch  possibly  de- 
rived both  their  workmen  and 
the  works  themselves.  T\ie  cups 
and   other  vessels    brought  to 
Assyrian  cup  with  Babylon     by     Nebuchadnezar 
handle.  (Layard,  maj  t-^iw  have  been  of  Phomi- 
ii.  803.)  cian  origin  (Dan.  v.  2). 

On  the  bas-reliefe  at  Persep- 
oUs  many  figures  are  represented 
bearing  cups  or  \-ases  which  n»ay 
£urly  be  taken  as  types  of  the 
vessels  of  that  sort  described  in 
the  book  of  Esther  (p:sth.  i.  7; 
Assyrian   drinking-  jjjebuhr,  K*^fi«f,  ii.  106:  Char- 
cup.  (Uyard,  il.  jj„^   Voyai/es,  viU.  p.  '208;  H. 
^^•^  Iviii.).      'ITie    great    Liver,    or 

"  sea,"  was  made  with  a  rim  like  the  rim  of  a  cup 
( Cos),  "  with  flowers  of  lilies  "  (1  K.  vii.  26),  a  fonn 
which  the  Persepolitan  cups  resemble  (.Jahn,  ArcJu 
§  144).  The  common  form  of  modem  Oriental  cupi 
is  represented  in  the  accompanying  drawing:  — 


;( 


CUMMIN    [rather  .  Cumin]  (]b?  : 
tk.{fynvoV'  cyminum\  one  of  the  cultivated 
plants  of  Palestine,   mentioned  by  Isaiah       \.,^_ 
(xxviii.  25,  27)  as  not  being  threshed  in  the         ^^s^ 
ordinary  way  in  which  wheat  was  threshed,  ...... 

but  with  a  rod;  and  again  by  our  Saviour  *^*^«™^yP"*°^"^^°8^«P*'^«-*^^' "**"«*«**•  ^^^' 


u  one  of  the  crops  of  which  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees paid  tithe.  It  is  an  umbelliferous  phmt  some- 
thing like  fennel  (Cuminum  gadvurn,  Linn.).  The 
seeds  have  a  bitterish  warm  taste  with  an  aromatic 
flavor.  It  was  used  in  conjunction  with  salt  as  a 
sauce  (PUn.  xix.  8).  The  Maltese  are  said  to  grow 
cummin  at  the  present  day,  and  to  thresh  it  in  the 
manner  descril>ed  by  Isaiah.  W.  D. 

*  CUNNING  originally  meant  "skillful," 
"knowing,"  and  has  this  sense  in  Gen.  xxv.  27 
(where  ICsau  is  called  a  "cunning  hunter");  in 
Kxod.  xxvi.  1  ("cunning  work,"  said  of  figures  of 
tlie  Cherubim);  inr  1  Sam.  xvi.  16  ("cunning 
player"  on  the  harp)  and  other  passages  (A.  V.). 

H. 

♦  CUNNINGLY  (2  Peter i.  16).  [Cunning.] 
CUP.    The  chief  words  rendered  "  cup  "  in  the 

A.  V.are,  1.  D"13:  worfiptoy:  caUx ;  2.  nSCTi?, 

only  in  plural :  triroyZfia  '  crateres ;  3.  V^SD  : 
t6v^v'  scfjphus.  S*«  also,  further,  words  Basin 
%nd  Bowl.  The  cups  of  the  Jews,  whether  of 
metal  or  earthenware,  were  possibly  borrowed,  in 
point  of  shape  and  design,  from  F^ypt  and  firora 
the  Phcenicians,  who  were  celebrated  in  that  branch 
of  workmanship  {II  xxiii.  743;   Od.  iv.  615,  618). 


The  use  of  gold  and  silver  cups  was  introduced 
into  Greece  after  the  time  of  Alexander  (Athen.  \i 
229,  30,  xi.  446,  465;  Birch,  Anc.  Pott.  ii.  109). 

The  cups  of  the  N.  T.,  vorfipia,  were  oftoi  no 
doubt  formed  on  Greek  and  Koman  models.  They 
were  sometimes  of  gold  (Bev.  xvii.  4).  Did- «/ 
Antiff.  art.  Pntern.  H.   W.  P. 

»  "  Cup  "  or  "  bowl "  would  undoubtedly  be  more 
correct  than  "  vial"  (A.  V.),  as  the  rendering  of 
<pid\7}  in  the  Apocalj-pse.  ITie  term  designates  i 
vessel  with  breadth  rather  than  depth,  and  whether 
used  of  the  censer-dish  (Rev.  v.  8j,  or  of  the  cup 
with  its  contents  as  the  emblem  of  punishment 
(Rev.  XV.  7»  xvi.  2,  Ac),  does  not  correspond  to  our 
word  vial,  as  at  present  employed.  H. 

CUP-BEARER  i^^^^'.  ^  :  oiyox6os-  T^' 
cemn\  an  officer  of  high  rank  with  Egypti«ni 
Persian,  Assyrian,  as  well  as  Jewish  monarchs. 
The  chief  cup-be  irer.  or  butler,  to  the  king  of  I'jrjl* 
was  the  means  of  raising  Joseph  to  his  high  position 
(Gen.  xl.  1-21,  xli.  0).  HaUhakeh,  who  was  seut 
by  Sennacherib  to  Hezekiali,  appears  from  his  name 
to  have  filled  a  like  ofllice  in  the  Assyrian  court  (2 
K.  xviii.  17;  Ges.  p.  1225),  and  it  seems  prohal'K 
from   his  association  with  Rab-saris,  diief  of  tki 

eunuchs  (D^^JD'^"^),  and  finom  lijuitem  cu«t«n 
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io  gemnl,  that  he  was,  like  him,  an  eunuch  (Ges. 
p.  973).  Uerod  the  Great  had  an  establishment 
of  eunuchs,  of  whom  one  was  a  cup-bearer  (Joseph. 
Ant  xvi  8,  1).  Nehemiah  was  cup-bearer  to 
Artaxerxes  Loiigimanus  khig  of  Persia  (Neh.  i.  11, 
IL  1 ).  Cup-bearers  ore  mentioned  among  the  at- 
tendants of  Solomon  (1  K.  x.  5;  comp.  Layard, 
NiH,  u.  824,  320).  U.  W.  P. 

CURTAINS.  The  Hebrew  terms  transited 
in  the  A.  Y.  by  this  word  are  three: 

L  Vertdth,  n^**")"! :  the  ten  "curtains"  of 
fine  linen,  t&c,  each  28  cubits  long  and  4  wide,  and 
also  the  eleven  of  goats'  hair,  which  covered  the 
Tabernacle  of  Moses  (ICx.  xxvi.  1-18,  xxxn.  8-17). 
The  charge  of  these  curtains  and  of  the  other 
textile  fabrics  of  the  Tabernacle  was  laid  on  the 
Gervhonites  (Num.  iv.  25).  Having  this  definite 
meaning,  the  word  came  to  be  used  as  a  synonym 
for  the  Tabernacle  —  its  transitoriness  and  slight- 
ness;  and  u  so  employed  in  the  sublime  speech  of 
David,  2  Sam.  vii.  2  (where  "curtains"  should  be 
"the  curtain"),  and  1  Clir.  xvii.  1.  In  a  few 
later  instances  the  word  bears  the  more  general 
meaning  of  the  sides  of  a  tent;  as  in  the  b«iutiful 
figure  of  Is.  liv.  2  (where  "  habitations "  should 

be  »*  tabernacles,"  illDDtTO,  poetic  word  for 
"tents");  Jer.  iv.  20,  x.  20  (here  "tabernacle" 
and   "tent"  are  both  one  word,  vHM  =tent); 

Ps.  civ.  2  (where  "stretch,"  ^123,  is  the  word 
usually  employed  for  extending  a  tent).  Also 
specially  of  nomadic  people,  Jer.  xlix.  29 ;  Hab.  iii. 
7 ;  Cant.  i.  6  (of  the  black  hair-cloth  of  which  the 
tents  of  the  real  Itedoueen  are  still  composed). 

2.  Afdsdc,  119^  •  ^*  "  hanging  "  for  tlie  door- 
way of  the  tabernacle,  Ex.  xxvi.  36,  37,  xxxv.  15, 
xxxvi.  37,  xxxix.  38,  xl.  5;  Num.  iii.  25,  iv.  25: 
and  also  for  the  gate  of  the  court  round  the  tab- 
ernacle, Ex.  xxvii.  16,  xxxv.  17,  xxxviii.  18,  xxxix. 
40,  xl.  33;  Num.  iii.  26,  iv.  26.  Amongst  these 
tlie  rendering  "  curtain  "  occurs  but  once,  Num.  iii. 
26;  while  "hanging"  is  shared  equally  between 

MAs&c  and  a  very  different  word  —  Keld'i,  '^V^p^. 
The  idea  in  the  root  of  Mdadc  seems  to  be  of  shield- 

hig  or  protecting  (*13D,  Ges.  p.  951).  If  this  be 
10,  the  Mdtdc  may  have  been  not  a  curtain  or  veil, 
but  an  awning  to  shade  the  entrances  —  a  thing 
natural  and  common  in  the  fierce  sun  of  the  East 
(see  one  figured  in  Fergusson's  Nintvth  and  Per- 
sepoiis,  p.  184).  But  the  nature  of  this  and  the 
other  textile  fkbrics  of  the  tabernacle  will  be  best 
examined  under  Tabernacle. 

Besides  "curtain"  and  "hanging,"  Mas&c  is 
rendered  "  covering "  in  Ex.  xxxv.  12,  xxxix.  34, 
xl.  21;  Num.  iv.  5;  2  Sam.  x\-ii.  19;  Ps.  cv.  39; 
Is.  xxii.  8. 

3.  DJife,  p^.  There  is  nothing  to  guide  us  to 
the  meaning  of  this  word.  It  is  found  but  once 
(Is.  xl.  22),  in  a  passage  founded  on  the  metaplior 
of  a  tent.  G. 

CUSH  (CT^S  [see  the  word  below]:  XowrU 
[Vat.  Sin.  -<r€i:]  ACUiiopls^  and  Chtm)^  a  Berga- 
fflite  nien*ioned  only  in  the  title  to  Ps.  ni.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  this  title  to  be  of  great 
antiquity  (Ewald,  Pulmen^  p.  9).  Cush  was  prob- 
)bly  a  follower  of  Saul,  the  head  of  his  tribe,  and 
oad  sought  tlie  friendship  of  David  for  the  purpose 
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of  M  rewarding  evil  to  nim  who  was  at  ixaee  with 
him  "  — an  act  in  which  no  Oriental  of  ancient  of 
modem  times  would  see  any  shame,  but,  if  success- 
fill,  the  reverse.  Happily,  however,  we  may  gather 
from  verse  15  that  he  had  not  succeeded. 

*  The  antiquity  of  the  name  has  been  less  ques- 
tioned than  its  application.  The  Jewish  interpret- 
ers very  generally  regard  the  name  as  symbolic: 
Ethiopian,  black  in  heart  and  character.  But 
among  those  who  accept  this  view  opinions  difftr  as 
to  the  person  thus  enigmatically  designated.  Some 
suppose  Cush  to  be  Sbimei  who  cursed  David  when 
he  fied  from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5  ff.) ;  and  others 
suppose  him  to  be  Saul,  chietiy  because  the  Psalm 
seems  to  refer  to  the  times  of  Saul  rather  tlian  those 
of  Absalom.  The  latter  is  Henpstenlerg's  view 
{Die  Pi'dnien^  i.  138  ff".),  and  also  Alexander's 
{Psalms^  i.  49).  Rosenmiiller  argues  against  both 
opinions  and  abides  by  the  name  as  that  of  soma 
partisan  of  Saul,  and  an  enemy  and  calumniator 
of  David,  otherwise  unknown  {Scholia  in  Ptalmoi 
redactUy  iii.  56).  U. 

CUSH  (tt?^  [dark-coUyred,  Fiiret;  perh.  cm 
assemblff^  people  brought  together,  Ges.,  6^  Aufl.] : 
Xo6s''   Chut  (Gen.  x.  6,  7,  8;  1  Chr.  i.  8,  9,  10); 

Aidiowioy  Aldioirts:  jEtJaopia;  Cusir'lTE,^Q?^  : 

Ai6^<4:   uEth%op$i   pi.  D'^tfJ^S,  D***tt?3 ;    fian. 

n*^^^3),  the  name  df  a  son  of  Ham,  apparently 
the  eldest,  and  of  a  territory  or  territories  occupied 
by  his  descendants.  (1.)  In  the  genealogy  of 
Noah's  children  Cush  seems  to  be  an  individual, 
for  it  is  said  "  Cush  b^^t  Nimrod  "  (Gen.  x.  8;  1 
Clir.  i.  10).  If  the  name  be  older  than  his  time 
be  may  have  been  called  after  a  coimtry  allotted  to 
him.  llie  following  descendants  of  Cush  wre 
enumerated:  his  sons,  Seba,  Havilah,  Sabtah  or 
Sabta,  Kaaniah,  and  Sabtechah  or  Sabtecha;  his 
grandsons,  the  sons  of  l^aamah,  Sheba  and  Dedan; 
and  Nimrod,  who,  as  mentioned  after  the  rest, 
seems  to  have  been  a  remoter  descendant  than  they, 
the  text  not  necessarily  proving  him  to  have  been 
a  son.  The  only  direct  geographical  information 
given  in  this  passage  is  with  reference  to  Nimrod, 
the  beginning  of  whose  kingdom  was  in  Babylonia, 
and  who  afterwards  went,  according  to  the  reading 
which  we  prefer,  into  Assyria,  and  founded  Nin- 
eveh and  other  cities.  The  reasons  for  our  prefer- 
ence are,  (1)  that  if  we  read  "Out  of  that  land 
went  forth  Asshur,"  instead  of  "he  went  forth 
[into]  Asshur,"  t.  e.  Assyria,  there  is  no  account 
given  but  of  the  "beginning"  of  Ninurod's  king- 
dom; and  (2)  that  Asshur  the  patriarch  wotdd 
seem  here  to  be  quite  out  of  place  in  the  geneal- 
ogy- 

(2.)  Chish  as  a  country  appears  to  be  African  hi 
all  passages  except  Gen.  ii.  13.  We  may  thus  dis- 
tinguish a  priniCN'al  and  a  post-diluvian  Cush.  The 
former  was  encompassed  by  Gihon,  the  second  rivei 
of  Paradise.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been 
somewhere  to  the  northward  of  Assyria.  It  is 
possible  that  (Tush  is  in  this  case  a  name  of  a  pe- 
riod later  than  that  to  which  the  history  relates,  but 
it  seems  more  probable  that  it  was  of  the  eaiiiest 
age,  and  that  the  African  Cush  was  named  from 
this  older  country.  Most  ancient  nations  thus 
connected  their  own  lands  with  Paradise,  or  with 
primeval  seats.  In  this  manner  the  future  Para- 
dise of  the  Egyptians  was  a  sacred  Egyp^  watered 
by  a  sacred  Nile;  the  Arabs  have  told  of  tlie  ter> 
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restrial  Puadise  of  Shedd^  the  son  of  'A'd,  as 
sometimes  seen  in  their  deserts;  the  Greeks  located 
the  all-destroying  floods  of  Ogyges  and  Deucalion 
in  Greece;  and  the  Meucans  seem  to  have  placed  a 
similar  deluge  in  America;  all  carrying  with  tiiem 
their  traditions  and  fixing  them  in  the  territories 
where  they  eatablished  themselves.  The  Cushan 
mentioned  in  Hab.  (iii.  7)  has  been  thought  to  be 
an  Asiatic  post-diluvian  Cush,  but  it  is  most  rea- 
sonable to  hold  that  Cushan-rishathaim  is  here  in- 
tended [Cushan].  In  the  ancient  Egyptian  in- 
scriptions Ethiopia  above  Egypt  is  termed  Keesh  or 
Kesb,  and  this  territory  probably  perfiectly  corres- 
ponds to  the  African  Cush  of  the  Bible.  The 
Cushites  however  had  clearly  a  wider  extension,  like 
the  Ethiopians  of  the  Greeks,  but  apparently  with 
a  more  definite  ethnic  relation.  The  settlements 
of  the  sons  and  descendants  of  Cush  mentioned  in 
Gen.  X.  may  be  traced  from  Meroe  to  Babylon,  and 
probably  on  to  Nineveh.  We  have  not  alone  the 
African  Cush,  but  Seba  appears  to  correspond  to 
Meroe,  other  sons  of  Cush  are  to  be  traced  in  Ara- 
bia [Arabia,  Kaamah,  &c.]y  and  Nimrod  reigned 
in  Babylonia,  and  seraM  to  have  extended  his  rule 
over  Assyria.  Thus  the  Cushites  appear  to  have 
spread  along  tracts  extending  from  the  higher  Nile 
to  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Philological  and 
ethnological  data  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 
There  are  strong  reasons  for  deriving  the  non- 
Semitic  primitive  language  of  Babylonia,  variously 
called  by  scholars  Cusbite  and  Sc}thic,  from  an 
ante-Semitic  dialect  of  Ethiopia,  and  for  supposing 
two  streams  of  migration  from  Africa  into  Asia  in 
very  remote  periods;  the  one  of  Nigritians  through 
the  present  Malayan  region,  the  other  and  later  one, 
of  Cushites,  "from  Ethiopia  properly  so  called, 
through  Arabia,  Babylonia,  and  Persia,  to  Western 
India"  (Genesis  of  the  Earth,  <fc.,  pp.  214,  215). 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  brouglit  forward  remarkable 
evidence  tending  to  trace  the  early  Babylonians  to 
Ethiopia;  particularly  the  similarity  of  their  mode 
of  writing  to  the  Egyptian  ,<*  and  the  indication  in 
the  traditions  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  of  "  a  con- 
nection in  very  early  times  between  Ethiopia, 
Southern  Arabia,  and  the  cities  on  the  Lower  Eu- 
phrates," the  Cushite  name  of  Nimrod  himself  as 
a  deified  hero,  being  the  same  as  that  by  which 
Meroe  is  called  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  (Raw- 
linson's  Herod,  i.  442,  443).  History  afibrds  many 
traces  of  this  relation  of  Babylonia,  Arabia,  and 
Ethiopia.  Zerah  the  Cushite  (A.  V.  "  Ethiopian ' ' ) 
who  was  defeated  by  Asa,  was  most  probably  a 
king  of  Egypt,  certainly  the  leader  of  an  I'^'ptian 
army,  llie  dynasty  then  ruling  (the  22d)  bears 
names  that  have  caused  it  to  be  supposed  to  have 
bad  a  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  origin,  as  Sheshonk, 
Shishak,  Sheshak;  Namuret,  Nimrod;  Tekrut, 
Teklut,  Tiglath.  The  early  spread  of  the  Mhraites 
illustrates  that  of  the  Cushites  [Caphtok]  :  it  may 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  one  great  system  of  mi- 
grations. On  these  grounds  we  suppose  that  these 
Hamite  races,  very  soon  after  thefr  arrival  in  Africa, 
began  \o  spread  to  the  east,  to  the  north,  and  to 
the  west;  the  Cushites  establishing  settlements 
along  the  southern  Arabian  coast,  on  the  Arabian 
■hoie  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  in  Babylonia,  and 
thence  onward  to  the  Indus,  and  probably  north- 
ward to  Nineveh ;  and  the  Mizraites  spreading  along 
the  south  and  east  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  on 


a  Ideognphic  wrfUng  seems  characteristic  of  Tu- 
sanlao  naUons ;  at  least  such  alone  have  kept  to  it 
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part  of  the  north  shore,  and  in  the  great  iafarndf- 
These  must  have  been  sea-£uing  peoples,  not  whoU} 
unlike  the  modem  Malays,  who  have  similariy 
spread  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  They 
may  be  always  traced  where  very  massiTe  architect- 
ural remains  are  seen,  where  the  native  language  is 
partly  Turanian  and  partly  Semitic,  and  where  the 
native  religion  is  partly  cosmic  or  high  nature^wor- 
ship,  and  partly  fetishism  or  bw  nature-worship. 
These  indications  do  not  fisul  in  any  settlement  of 
Cushites  or  Mizraites  with  which  we  are  well  ac- 
quainted.    [Ethiopia.]  R.  S.  P. 

*  127^3,  as  the  name  of  a  country,  is  translated 
in  the  A.  V.  "Ethiopia"  or  "Ethiopians,"  in  all 
the  passages  in  which  it  occurs  except  Is.  xi.  11. 

A. 

CU'SHAN  (]K7:^3:  tdeims;  [Sin.i  EOi- 
owfs:]  Ethiopia,  Hab.  iii.  7),  possibly  the  same 
as  Cushan-rishathaim  (A.  V.  Chushan-)  king  oi 
Mesopotamia  (Judg.  iii.  8,  10).  The  order  of 
events  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  seems  to  fisvor  this 
supposition.  First  he  appears  to  refer  to  for- 
mer acts  of  Divine  &vor  (ver.  2);  he  then  speaks 
of  the  wonders  at  the  giving  of  the  Law,  "  God 
came  from  Teman,  and  the  Holy  One  from  Mount 
Paran ;  **  and  he  adds,  "  I  saw  the  tents  of  Cushan 
in  afiiiction:  [and]  the  tent-curtains  of  the  land 
of  Midian  did  tremble,"  as  though  referring  to  the 
fear  of  the  enemies  of  Israel  at  the  manifestations 
of  God's  favor  for  His  people.  Cushan-rishathaim, 
the  first  recorded  oppressor  of  the  days  of  the 
Judges,  may  have  been  afready  reigning  at  the  time 
of  the  enti^ce  into  Palestine.  The  Midianites, 
certainly  allied  with  the  Moabites  at  that  time, 
feared  the  Israelites  and  plotted  against  them  (Num. 
xxii.,  xxiii.,  xxiv.,  xxv.);  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
Balaam  was  sent  for  from  Aram  (xxiii.  7),  perhaps 
the  Aram-naharoim  of  the  oppressor.  Hmbakkuk 
afterwards  alludes  to  the  crossing  of  Jordan  or  the 
Red  Sea,  or  both,  (ver.  8-10,  15,)  to  the  standing 
still  of  the  sun  and  moon  (11),  and  apparently  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites  (12,  13,  14). 
There  is  for  less  reason  for  the  supposition  that 
Cushan  here  stands  for  an  Asiatic  Cush.     [Chu- 

SHAN-RlSHATIlAIM.]  R.  S.  P. 

CU'SHI  (^Cr'J^S  :  xovffl  [Vat  .<r€«] :  Chusi), 
a  name  occurring  more  than  once  in  the  0.  T.  1. 
One  of  the  ancestors  of  Jehudi,  a  man  about  the 
court  of  king  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14). 

2.  [Vat  Alex.  Xovaci.]  Father  of  Zephaniab 
the  Prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1). 

3.  (With  the  article,  ^'tr^SH,  ».  e.  "the  Cu- 
shite," "the  Ethiopian:"  d  Xoval  [Vat  Alex. 
-aei] :  Chusi),  a  man  apparently  attached  to  Joab's 
person,  but  unknown  and  unaccustomed  to  the  king, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  his  not  being  recognized 
by  the  watchman,  and  also  from  the  abrupt  man- 
ner in  which  he  breaks  his  evil  tidings  to  David, 
unlike  Ahimaaz,  who  was  well  aware  of  the  effect 
they  were  sure  to  produce.  That  Cushi  was  a  foi^ 
eigner — as  we  should  infer  from  his  name  —  is  also 
slightly  corroborated  by  his  ignorance  of  the  ground 
in  the  Jordan  valley  —  "  the  way  of  the  » Ciccar '  " 
—  by  knowing  which  Ahimaaz  was  enabled  to  out- 
run him  (2  Sam.  xviii.  21,  22,  23, 31, 82).  Ewald, 
however,  conjectures  that  a  mode  of  running  is 
here  referred  to,  peculiar  to  Ahimaaz,  and  by  which 


partly  or  wholly,  In  spite  of  their  after  knowledge  of 
phonetic  characters. 
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CUTHAH 

It  WM  reoogmzed  a  Icog  distaooe  off  by  the  watdi- 
inan. 

CUTHAH  or  CUTH  (nTOS,  nnS : 
XovOd  [Vat  XovvBoy  Akx.  Xouo],  Xo6e  [Alex, 
omite] ;  Joseph.  Xo^os'  Cvtha\  one  of  the  coun- 
tries whence  Shahnaneser  introduced  colonists  into 
Samaria  (2  K.  xrii.  24,  30);  these,  intermixing 
with  the  remnant  of  the  ten  tribes,  were  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Samaritans,  who  were  called  Cu- 
tbaeans  by  the  Jews,  and  are  so  described  in  the 
Chaldee  and  Taknud  (o/  tcarh.  r^v  *Z^paitev 
yXSrrrca^  XovBtuoi^  Karh  h\  r^¥  *I,\\i\vw¥  laiutr 
piiTcUf  Joseph.  Anl.  ix.  14,  §  3).  The  position  of 
Cuthah  is  undecided ;  Josephus  speaks  of  a  river  of 
that  name  in  Persia,  and  fixes  the  residence  of  the 
Cuthseans  in  the  interior  of  Persia  and  Media  {AnL 
ix.  14,  §  3,  X.  9,  §  7).  Two  localities  have  been 
proposed,  each  of  which  corresponds  in  part,  but 
neither  wholly,  with  Josephus's  account  For  the 
one  we  depend  on  the  statements  of  Arabian  geog- 
raphers, who  speak  of  a  district  and  town  named  Ku- 
tha,  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  after  which 
one  of  the  canals  (the  fourth  in  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7) 
was  named ;  the  town  existed  in  the  time  of  Abul- 
feda,  and  its  site  has  been  identified  with  the  ruins 
of  Towibah  immediately  adjacent  to  Babylon  (Ains- 
worth's  ABsyria,  p.  165;  Knobel,  Vdlktrtnfel,  p. 
252);  the  canal  may  be  the  river  to  which  Jo- 
sephus refers.  The  other  locality  corresponds  with 
the  statement  that  the  Cuthseans  came  fiK)m  the 
interior  of  Persia  and  Media.  They  have  been 
identified  with  the  Coesei,  a  wariike  tribe,  who 
occupied  the  mountain  ranges  dividing  those  two 
countries,  and  whose  lawless  habits  made  them  a 
terror  even  to  the  Persian  emperors  (Strab.  xi.  p. 
624,  xvi.  p.  744).  They  were  never  wholly  subdued 
until  Alexander's  expedition;  and  it  therefore  ap- 
pears doubtful  wheUier  Shahnaneser  couM  have 
gained  sufficient  authority  over  them  to  efiect  the 
removal  of  any  considerable  number;  their  habits 
would  have  made  such  a  step  highly  expedient,  if 
practicable.  The  connection  between  the  Samar- 
itans and  the  Sidonians,  as  stated  in  their  letter  to 
Alexander  the  (ireat  (Joseph.  AnL  xi.  8,  §  6,  xii. 
6,  §  5),  and  between  the  Sidonians  and  the  Cuthae- 
ans  as  expressed  in  the  version  of  the  Chaldee 
Paraphrast  Pseudo-Jonathan  in  Gen.  x.  19,  who 

substitutes  D'^^DniS  for  pi!?,  and  in  the  Tar- 
gum,  1  Chr.  i.  13,  where  a  similar  change  is  made, 
b  without  doubt  to  be  referred  to  the  traditional 
belief  that  the  original  seat  of  the  Phcenicians  was 
on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (Herod.  LI). 

W.  L.  B. 

CUTTING  OFF  FROM  THE  PEOPLE. 

[EXCOM  M  U  N  IC.VTION.] 

CUTTINGS    [IN    THE    FLESH]  ((1.) 

ne^tt?,  s.  /.,  ISn^,  I.  m.,  both  from  lD7:tp 

(Buxtorf),    tDT)ty    (Gesen.  p.  1396),  ctUi    (2.) 

nTTT?,  from  TTJ,  incise  ((Jesen.  p.  264):  imo- 

l^fii  incisure;  (3.)  37|2S2>  *•»  fro™  Y^^  f^ 
grave  (Gesen.  p.  1208):  ypd/nfiara  orncrd'  *iig- 
maia).  The  prohibition  (Lev.  xix.  28)  against 
marks  or  cuttings  in  tlie  fle^  for  the  dead  must  be 
taken  in  (lonnection  with  the  parallel  passages  (Lev. 
zxi.  6;  I)eut.  xiv.  1),  in  which  shaving  the  head 
with  the  same  view  is  equally  forbidden.  But  it 
appenrt  from  Jer.  xvi.  0,  7,  that  some  outward 
ftiouifedtatlon  of  grief  in  this  way  was  not  wholly 
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forbiddflu,  or  was  at  least  tolerated.  The  ground, 
therefore,  of  the  prohibition  must  be  sought  else* 
where,  and  will  he  found  in  the  superstitious  or  in« 
human  practices  prevailing  among  heathen  nationa 
A  notion  apparently  exi&teid  that  self-infiicted  bakl- 
ness  or  mutilation  had  a  propitiatory  efficacy  in 
respect  of  the  manes  of  the  dead,  perhaps  as  repre- 
senting, in  a  modified  degree,  the  solemnity  of 
human  or  animal  sacrifices.  Herodotus  (iv.  71) 
describes  the  Scythian  usage  in  the  case  of  a  de- 
ceased king,  for  whose  obsequies  not  fewer  than  sis 
human  victims,  besides  ofi^rings  of  animals  and 
other  eflbcts,  were  considered  necessary.  An  ex- 
treme case  of  ftmereal  hkxxlshed  is  represented  on 
the  occasion  of  the  burial  of  Patrodus,  when  four 
horses,  two  dogs,  and  twelve  Trojan  captives  are 
offered  up  {IL  xxiil.  171,  176).  Together  with 
human  or  animal  sacrifices  at  ftmerals,  and  after 
these  had  gone  out  of  use,  the  minor  propitiatory 
acts  of  self-laceration  and  depilation  continued  in 
use  {/L  xxui.  141;  Od,  iv.  197;  Virg.  jEh,  iii.  67, 
with  Servius  ad  loc.  xii.  606:  Eurip.  Ale.  426; 
Seneca,  BippoL  v.  1176,  1193).  Plutareh  says 
that  some  barbarians  mutikte  themselves  {De  Cbn- 
9oL  ad  ApoUon,  p.  113,  vol.  vi.  Keiske).  He  also 
says  that  Solon,  by  the  advice  of  Kpimenides,  cur- 
tailed the  Athenian  practice  in  this  respect  {Sohtu 
12-21,  vol.  i.  pp.  184, 194).  Cicero  quotes  a  law 
of  the  twelve  tables  to  the  same  effect;  ^^mulieres 
genas  ne  radunto**  (De  Leg.  ii.  23). 

Such  being  the  ancient  heathen  practice  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Law  should  forbid  similar  prac- 
tices in  every  case  in  which  they  might  be  used  or 
misconstrued  in  a  propitiatory  sense.     **  Ye  shall 

not  make  cuttings  for  (jnvpter)  the  dead  ^53^ 
(I^v.  xix.  28;  Gesen.  p.  731;  Spencer  de  Lty. 
Ilebr,  ii.  xix.  404,  405). 

But  the  practice  of  self-mutilation  as  an  act  of 
worship  belonged  also  to  heathen  religious  ceremo- 
nies not  funereal.  The  priests  of  Baal,  a  Syrian 
and  also  an  A8S}Tian  deity,  cut  themselves  with 
knives  to  propitiate  the  god  **  after  their  manner  " 
(1  K.  xviii.  28).  Herodotus  says  the  Carians,  who 
resided  in  £urope,  cut  their  foreheads  with  knives 
at  festivals  of  Isis;  in  this  respect  exceeding  the 
Egyptians,  who  beat  tliemselves  on  these  occasions 
(Herod,  ii.  61).  This  shows  that  the  practice  was 
not  then  at  least  an  Egyptian  one.  Lueian,  speak- 
uig  of  the  S>Tian  prie^y  attendants  of  this  mock 
deity,  says,  that  using  violent  gestures  they  cut 
their  arms  and  tongues  with  swords  (Ludan,  A» 
nus^  c.  37,  vol.  ii.  102,  Amst.;  de  Dea  Syr.  ii.  658, 
681;  comp.  Ez.  viii.  14).  Similar  practices  in  the 
worship  of  Bellona  are  mentioned  by  Lucan  {Phnrs. 
i.  660),  and  alluded  to  by  i£lius  Lampridius 
{Comm.  p.  209),  by  TertuUian  {ApoL  c.  9),  and 
Lactantius  (Div.  Jnstit.  i.  c.  21,  29,  Paris).  He- 
rodotus, speaking  of  means  used  for  aUaying  a 
storm,  uses  the  w<»rds  tyrofia  woicvvres,  which 
may  mean  cutting  the  flesh,  but  more  probably 
offing  human  sacrifices  (Herod,  vii.  191,  ii.  110, 
with  Schweighieuser's  note;  see  also  Virg.  jEn.  ii. 
116;  Lucr.  i.  85). 

The  prohibition,  therefore,  is  directed  against 
practices  prevailing  not  among  the  Egyptians  whom 
the  Israelites  were  leaving,  but  among  the  Syrians, 
to  whom  they  were  about  to  become  neighbors 
(Selden,  de  Diis  5ym,  Syn.  ii.  c.  1). 

Practices  of  self-muUktion,  whether  propitiatory 
or  simply  funereal,  u  e.  expressive  of  highly  excited 
feeling,  are  mentioned  of  the  modem  Persians  on 
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the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  death  of  Ho- 
le} n,  at  which  a  uiaii  is  paraded  in  the  chaiacter 
of  the  aahit,  with  points  of  lances  thrust  into  his 
flesh.  At  funerals  also  in  general  the  women  tear 
their  hair  and  faces.  The  Circassians  express 
grief  by  tearing  the  Hesh  of  tiielr  foreheads,  arms, 
and  breasts.  The  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  oflTered 
human  sacrifices  both  at  funerals  and  festivals. 
The  Gos^iyens  of  India,  a  class  of  Brahmiuical 
Iriars,  endeavor  in  some  cases  to  extort  alms  by 
gashing  their  limbs  with  knives.  Among  the  na- 
tive ncgix»  African  tribes  also  the  practice  appears 
to  prevail  of  oflering  human  sacrifices  at  the  death 
of  chiefs  (Chardin,  Vi»jftf/€Sy  \\.  482,  ix.  68,  490; 
( >learius,  TravtU,  p.  2.i7 ;  Lane,  Afod,  Kyypl,  ii. 
5i);  l*r«K;oU,  Mtxico,  i.  53,  63;  Pti^,  i.  86;  H- 
phinstone,  ///W.  of  Jndh^  i.  116;  Strab.  xv.  p.  711 
H'. ;  Niebuhr,  Vvyaq^s^u.^^  LiWngstone,  TrateUy 
pp.  318,  588;  CW.  Ch.  CAron.  No.  cxxxi.  179;  Mu- 
ratori,  Aneal.  iv.  99,  100). 

liut  there  is  another  usage  contempUted  more 
remotely  by  the  prohibition,  namely,  that  of  print- 
ing marks  {(TTiyfiara)^  tattooing,  to  indicate  alle- 
giance to  a  deity,  in  the  same  manner  as  soldiers 
and  skves  bore  tattooed  mai'ks  to  indicate  allegi- 
ance or  adscriptiou.  This  is  evidently  alluded  to 
in  the  Hevelation  of  St.  John  (xiii.  16,  xix.  20, 
xvii.  6),  j(dpayfjM  iw)  rrjs  x^^P^^  ^^^  Bt^ias  Kcd 
^rl  Tuy  /xeTdnrayy  and,  though  in  a  contrary 
direction,  by  ICzekiel  (ix.  4),  by  St.  Taul  (CJal.  vi. 
17),  in  the  Hevelation  (vii.  3),  and  perhaps ,  by 
Isaiah  (xliv.  5)  and  Zechnriah  (xiii.  6).  Lucian, 
8{)eakmg  of  the  priests  of  the  Syrian  deity,  e&ys^ 
<rTi(oyr€u  trdyrt^,  ol  iikv  is  Kopvovi^  oi  8i  is 
ajxii^as^  Kcd  avb  tov9€  avayr€s  *Aa<rvpioi  ariy 
fiaroiftopiovai  (</«  l>ea  <Syj-.  [c.  59,]  ii.  p.  G84). 
A  tradition,  mentioned  by  Jerome,  was  current 
among  the  Jews,  that  king  Jehoinkim  bore  on  his 
body  marks  of  this  kind  which  were  discovered 
after  his  death  (Spencer,  /)e  Ley.  lUbr,  ii.  xx. 
410).  Philo,  quoted  by  Spencer,  describes  the 
marks  of  tattooing  imprei^^  on  those  who  submit- 
ted to  the  process  in  their  besotted  tove  for  idol- 
worship,  as  being  made  by  branding  {aihijp^  irt- 
Tupwfiiuf*^  Philo,  (ie  M(mnrch.  i  819;  Spencer,  p. 
416).  'llie  Arabs,  both  men  and  women,  are  in 
the  habit  of  tattooing  their  faces,  and  other  parts 
of  the  body ;  and  the  members  of  Brahminical  si*cts 
in  India  are  distinguished  by  marks  on  the  fore- 
head, often  erroneously  supposed  by  Europeans  to 
be  marks  of  caste  (Niebuhr,  Descr.  de  tArab.  p. 
58;  Voyiges,  I  242;  WelLsted,  Ai-abia,  ii.  206, 
445 ;  Olearius,  Travtls,  p.  2 J9 ;  Elphinstone.  Jndirtj 
I  195).  U.  W.  P. 

OY'AMON  (Kva/ju&y:  Chtlmon),  a  place 
named  only  in  Jud.  vii.  3,  as  l}ing  in  the  plain 
(awAe^K,  A.  V.  "valley")  over  against  {awfvayri) 
ICsdrelom.  If  by  *♦  ICsdrelom  "  we  nmy  understand 
Jczii«l,  this  desoription  answers  to  the  situation  of 
(he  modern  \illage  Tell  Kaimon,  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  ( 'amiel,  on  a  conspicuous  position  over- 
lookingr  the  Kishon  and  tlie  great  pbin  (Hob.  iii. 
114;  Van  de  A'elde,  i.  330).  The  place  was  known 
to  Eusebius  (Ka/u/uwi^ci)  and  Jerome  (CV/iirn/), 
and  is  mentioned  by  them  in  the  Onomasticon. 
They  identify  it  with  Camon,  the  burial -pbce  of 
Jair  the  (lileadite.    Hobuison  suggests  its  identity 

Arith  JoKNKAM.  G. 

*  Til  is  hist  remark  may  he  misunderstood.  Dr. 
Robinson  assents  to  the  suggestion  that  Jokneam 
may  be   TtU  Kainu'n  (iiL  114);  but  (see  iiL  339, 


CYMBAL 

note)  he  regards  Cyamon  (Jud.  vii.  3)  as  unkocwn, 
miless  it  be  Fuleh,  on  the  east  side  of  the  phuo  d 
l!sdraelon.  Cj-amon  (Kuofi^y)  and  Fuitk  hath 
mean  a  bean  or  place  of  btuns^  and  so  may  repre- 
sent an  earlier  name  ( /^S,  V^C)  of  that  signifies 
tion.  Kaumer  {PiUdtttma,  p.  154)  identifies  Cyi- 
mou  with  FuUh,  It  was  the  central  point  of  the 
battle  of  Kleber  against  the  Turks  in  1799,  in 
which  Boni^Mute's  opportune  arrival  from  Akka 
saved  the  French  m>m  defeat.  U. 

CYMBAL,    CYMBALS     (C'^V^?    « 

I^^^/??)}  *■  percu8si^'e  musical  instrument,  from 

V  yV,  to  tinkle  (comp.  Am  two  ears  shall  iinyk^ 

HD  ;'*!?;p,    1   Sam.   iii.   11,  and   a  fsh-spiOT, 

^???,  Job  xli.  7);  possibly  so  called  firom  its 
tinkling  sound.  The  three  instrumeiits  which  ^ 
pear  to  have  been  most  in  common  use  amongst 

the  Hebrews  were  Nebel,  b^J,   CinnSr,  '^^32, 

and  TdUel,  b!?^^.     Two  kinds  of  cymbals  an 

menUoned  in  Ps.  cl.  5,  'V'^XT  '^^^htf,  u]o\A 
c}'mbals,"  cipnbaki  bene  sonantui^  or  cnstoffntttts^ 
and  n^'t'^n  "^b^^by,  "high-sounding  cym- 
bals," cymbftla  jvbiUitiunis.  The  former  consisted 
of  four  small  plates  of  brass  or  of  some  other  bard 
metal ;  two  plates  were  attached  to  each  hand  of 
the  performer,  and  were  smote  together  to  produce 
a  loud  noise.  The  hitter  consisted  of  two  )stpa 
plates,  one  held  in  each  hand,  and  stnick  together 
as  an  accompaniment  to  other  instruments.  Asaph, 
Heman,  and  Jeduthun,  the  renowned  conductors 
of  the  music  of  the  sanctuary,  employed  the  ^'knid 
cymbids  "  possibly  to  beat  time,  ar.d  to  give  the 
signal  to  the  choir  when  it  was  to  take  part  in  the 
sacred  chant.  Lewis  says  —  but  he  does  not  sup- 
port his  statement  by  any  authority  —  that  "  there 
was  allowed  but  one  cjTnbal  to  be  in  choir  at  once." 
ITie  use  of  cjnibala  was  not  necessarily  restricted  to 
the  worship  of  the  I'emple  or  to  sacred  occasions: 
they  were  employed  for  military  purpcwes.  as  also 
by  tlie  Hebrew  women  as  a  musical  accompaniment 
to  their  national  dances.      The  "loud  cjinbali" 

are  the  same  with  C^r)b?^»  A.  V.  "c)inbal»," 
performed  on  by  the  band  which  accompanied  I)a- 
\'id  when  he  brought  up  the  ark  of  God  fiwm  Kir- 
jath-jearim  (1  Chr.  xiii.  8). 

Both  kinds  of  c}'mbals  are  still  common  in  the 
East  in  military  music,  and  Niebuhr  often  refers  to 
them  in  his  travels.  "  11  y  a  chez  les  Orientaux,*' 
says  Munk,  "deux  especes:  Tune  se  couipoae  de 
deux  petits  morceaux  de  bois  ou  de  for  creux  et 
ronds  qu'on  tient  entre  les  doigts,  et  qui  scmt  cnn- 
nus  sous  le  nom  de  castagnettes;  I'autre  est  com- 
posc'e  de  deux  demi-sphtres  creuw's  en  nx'tal." 
Lampe  has  written  a  copious  dissertation  on  andent 
cymbals,  and  his  work  may  be  consulted  with  id- 
vantage  by  tliose  who  desire  fidler  inforntation  on 
the  subject. 

The  cymbals  used  in  modem  orchestras  and  mil- 
itary bands,  and  which  are  called  in  Italian  jnatti, 
are  two  metal  plates  of  the  size  and  shape  of  sau- 
cers, one  of  which  is  fixed,  and  the  cHher  is  held  by 
tlie  performer  in  his  left.  hand.  These  resemble 
very  closely  the  "high-sounding  cTnibals"  of  old, 
and  they  are  used  in  a  similar  manner  to  mark  the 
rhythm,  especially  in  music  of  a  loud  and  grand 
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!haracter.  They  are  generalljr  played  by  the  person 
ivho  perfonns  on  the  Uirge  side  drum  (also  aji  in- 
strument of  pure  percussion);  and  whilst  he  holds 
o;ie  cymbal  in  his  left  hand,  he  strikes  it  a^^inst 
the  other  which  is  fixed  to  the  drum,  his  right  hand 
remaining  free  to  wield  the  drumstick,  as  the  large 
drum  is  only  stru'!k  on  one  side,  and  with  one 
stick.  In  practice  the  drum  and  the  cymbals  are 
struck  simultaueouUy,  and  an  effect  of  percussion 
is  thus  produced  which  powerfully  marks  the 
time. 

The  noun  metzilDUi^  mv^Q,  found  in  Zech. 
xiv.  2.),  is  regarded  by  souie  critics  :w  expressive  of 
certain  musical  instruments  known  in  the  age  of 
the  second  Temple,  and  probably  introduced  by  tlie 
Israelites  on  their  return  from  Babylon.  The  A. 
V.  renders  the  word  "  bells,"  supposing  it  to  be 

derived  from  7?*?.  The  most  gener.tlly  received 
opinion,  however,  is,  that  they  were  concave  pieces 
or  plates  of  brass  whicii  the  people  of  Palestine  and 
Syria  attached  to  horses  by  way  of  ornament.  (See 
Mendelssohn's  l^face  to  i3ook  of  Ps;Ums;  Kimchi, 
Comment,  in  loc. ;  I-.ewis,  Orit/ints  J/tbite.e,  Ix)nd. 
1724,  170-7;  Forkel,  Utschicldt  d.  Aftistk;  Jahn, 
ArchcBuhyy^  Amer.  ed.,  cap.  v.  §  96,  2;  Munk, 
Palestine  J  p.  456;  Esendier,  Diet,  of  Music^  i. 
112).  D.  W.  M. 

CYPRESS  (ntnri,  Ui-zAh:  kypio^ikavos, 
Alex.,  Aq.,  and  Theocf. :  ilex).  The  Hebrew  word 
is  found  oidy  in  Is.  xliv.  14,  **  He  heweth  him  down 
cedars  and  taketh  the  tii^zdh  and  the  oak."  We 
are  quite  unable  to  assign  any  definite  rendering  to 
thu  word.  Besides  the  cypress,  the  "  beech,"  the 
"holm-oak,"  and  the  "fir"  have  been  proposed; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  etymology  of  the  He- 
brew name,  or  in  the  passage  where  it  occurs,  to 
guide  us  to  the  tree  intended.  The  word  is  de- 
rived from  a  root  which  means  "  to  be  hard,"  a 
quality  which  obviously  suits  many  kinds  of  trees. 
Celsius  {Ilitrab.  ii.  2JJ)  believes  the  "ilex"  or 
"holm-oak "  is  meant;  but  there  is  no  reliable  evi- 
dence to  show  that  this  tree  is  now  found  in  Pales- 
tine. With  respect  to  the  claims  of  the  cypress 
{Cupressits  semj/ervirens)^  which,  at  present,  at  all 
events,  is  found  cultivated  oidy  in  the  lower  levels 
of  Syria,  it  must  be  granted  that  they  are  unsup- 
ported by  any  authority.  Van  de  Velde's  cypress 
is  the  Junipei'us  ejrcr/*  <,  which  is  also  the  cypress 
of  Pococke;  but  neither  juniper  nor  cypress,  as  is 
asserted  by  Pococke,  grow  anywhere  near  the  top 
of  Lebanon.  "  The  juniper, "  says  Dr.  Hooker,  "  is 
found  at  the  hei^^ht  of  7J  )i)  feet,  on  I^banon,  the 
top  of  which  is  10,500  feet  or  so."  The  true  cy- 
press is  a  native  of  the  Taurus.  The  Hebrew  word 
points  to  some  tree  with  a  hard  grain,  and  this  is 
all  that  can  be  positively  said  of  it.  W.  H. 

CYP'RIANS  {Kvirptot:  Cyprii).  Inhabitants 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus  (2  Mace.  iv.  23).  At  the 
time  alluded  to  (that  is  during  the  reign  of  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes),  they  were  under  the  dominion  of 
Egypt,  and  were  governed  by  a  viceroy  who  was 
po<»essed  of  ample  powers,  and  is  called  in  the  in- 
scriptions (TTpariiyhi  kolX  ya^aoxos  <col  apxi^pf^s 
6  Karit  tJiv  vTjcrov  (comp.  Boeckh,  Corp.  Insc.  No. 
9624).  Crates,  one  of  these  viceroys,  was  left  by 
Sostratus  in  command  of  the  ca^jtle,  or  acropolis, 
of  Jerusalem  while  he  was  summoned  before  the 
king.  W.  A.  W. 

♦  Barnabas,  who  was  Paul's  associate  in  his  first 
ailssionary  journey,  was  a  Ctjpri'in  by  birth  (Kuir- 
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pio$  Ty  7/vei,  Acts  iv.  36),  for  which  the  A.  V. 
substitutes  "  of  the  country  of  Cyprus."  This  ori- 
gin of  Ikmabas  appears  to  have  lieen  the  pro\i- 
dential  reason  why  the  first  missionaries  weut  to 
the  particular  fields  of  labor  first  visited  by  thcto 
(Cyprus  and  the  southern  parts  of  Asia  Minor), 
where  Christianity  won  its  earliest  signal  victorioe 
among  the  heathen.  H. 

CY'PRUS  (K^poj).  This  island  was  m 
early  times  in  close  commercial  connection  with 
Phoenicia ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  re 
ferred  to  in  such  ixiss:ij;es  of  the  O.  T.  as  1'Je.  xxvii. 
6.  [CiirrriM.J  Josephus  makes  tliis  i<lentifica- 
tion  in  the  most  express  terms  (X^^ijua  .  .  .  Kt^ 
irooy  o'Jtt;  vvv  kaKhtai'.  AiU.  i.  6,  §  1 ;  so  Epi- 
pnan.  JJier.  xxx.  25).  Possibly  Jews  may  have 
settled  hi  Cyprus  l)efore  tlie  time  of  Alexander. 
Soon  after  his  time  they  were  numerous  in  the 
island,  as  is  distinctly  implied  in  1  Mace.  xv.  23. 
I'he  first  notice  of  it  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  Acts  iv. 
36,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  the  native  pUce  of 
Barnabas.  In  Acts  xi.  ID,  20,  it  ap))eiirs  promi- 
nently in  connection  with  tlie  earliest  sjireading  of 
(J^hristianity,  first  as  receiving  un  impulse  among  its 
Jewish  population  from  the  persecution  which  drove 
the  disciples  from  Jerusalem,  at  the  death  of  Ste- 
phen, and  then  as  fumisliing  disciples  who  preached 
the  gospel  to  (ientiles  at  Antioch.  Thus  when 
Paul  was  sent  with  Barnabas  from  Antioch  on  his 
first  missionary  journey,  Cyprus  was  the  first  scene 
of  their  labors  (Acts  xiii.  4-13).  Again  when 
Paul  and  Barnabas  separated  and  took  differenl 
routes,  the  latter  went  to  his  native  island,  taking 
with  him  his  rektive  Mark,  who  had  also  been 
there  on  the  previous  occasion  (Acts  xv.  3i)).  An 
other  Christian  of  Cyprus,  Mnason,  called  "  an  old 
disciple,"  and  tlierefore  probably  an  early  con\-ert, 
is  mentioned  Acts  xxi.  16.  The  other  notices  of 
the  island  are  purely  geographical.  On  St.  Paul's 
return  from  the  thinl  missionary  jouniey,  they 
"  sighted  "  C}'pru8,  and  sailed  to  the  southward  of 
it  on  the  voyage  from  Patara  to  Tyre  {ib.  3).  At 
the  commencement  of  the  voyage  to  Itome,  they 
sailed  to  the  northward  of  it,  on  leaving  Sidon,  in 
order  to  be  under  the  lee  of  the  kuid  (Acts  xxvii. 
4),  and  also  in  order  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  the 
current,  which  sets  northerly  along  the  coast  of 
Phoenicia,  and  westerly  wiUi  considerable  force 
along  Cilicia. 

AU  the  notices  of  Cyprus  contained  in  ancient 
writers  are  diligently  collected  in  the  great  work  of 
Meursius  (Meursii  OjyerOy  vol.  iii.  Flor.  1744). 
Situated  in  the  extreme  eastern  comer  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, with  the  range  of  I^banon  on  the  east, 
and  that  of  Taurus  on  the  north,  distinctly  visible, 
it  never  became  a  thoroughly  (ireek  island.  Its 
religious  rites  were  half  (>iental  [pAriitis],  and 
its  political  history  has  almost  always  been  asso> 
elated  with  Asb  and  Africa.  Cyprus  was  a  rich 
and  productive  isknd.  Its  fruits  and  flowers  were 
famous.  I'he  mountains  also  produced  metals, 
especially  copper.  This  cireumstance  gives  us  an 
interesting  link  between  this  island  and  Judaea. 
The  copper  mines  were  at  one  time  fantied  to 
Herod  the  Great  (Joseph.  AnL  xvi.  4,  §  5),  and 
there  is  a  Cyprian  inscription  (Boeckh,  No.  2628) 
which  seems  to  refer  to  one  of  the  Hotxls.  The 
history  of  Cyprus  is  briefly  as  follows :  —  After  lie- 
tng  subject  to  the  Egyptian  king  Amasb  (Herod, 
ii.  182)  it  became  a  part  of  the  Persian  empire  (ib. 
iii.  19,  01),  and  furnished  ships  against  Greece  in 
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the  expedition  of  Xerxes  (ib.  vii.  90).  For  a  time 
it  was  sul{ject  to  Greek  influence,  but  again  be- 
came tributary  to  Persia.  After  the  battJe  of  Issus, 
it  joined  Alexander,  and  after  bis  death  M  to  the 
share  of  Ptolemy.  In  a  desperate  sea-fight  off 
Salamis  at  the  east  end  of  Cyprus  (b.  c.  306) 
the  victory  was  won  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  — 
but  the  island  was  recovered  by  his  rival,  and  after- 
wards it  remained  in  the  power  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  their  most  cherished 
possessions.  It  became  a  Roman  province  (b.  c. 
58)   under  drcumstancea  discreditable  to  Kome. 


Copper  Coin  of  Cyprus,  under  Emp.  Claudius. 
ObT.  [CLJAYDIVS.  CiESA[R].     Head  of  Bmp.  to  left. 
Rev.     Eni    KolilNIoY    n[POKA]OY   ANOYnA 
KYnPIoiN. 

At  first  its  administration  was  joined  with  that  of 
Cilicia,  but  aft^^r  the  battle  of  Actium  it  was  sep- 
arately governed.  In  the  first  division  it  was  made 
an  imperial  province  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  12).  From 
this  passage  and  from  Strabo  (xiv.  683)  it  has  been 
supposed  by  some,  as  by  baronius,  that  ^t.  Luke 
used  the  word  oyBuwaros  (procoruui),  because  the 
ishmd  was  still  connected  with  Cilicia;  by  others, 
as  by  Grotius  and  Hammond,  that  the  evangelist 
employs  the  word  in  a  loose  and  general  maimer. 
But,  in  fisbct,  Dion  Cassius  himself  distinctly  tells 
us  (t^.  and  liv.  4)  that  the  emperor  afterwards 
made  this  island  a  senatorial  province;  so  that  St. 
Luke's  language  is  in  the  strictest  sense  correct. 
Further  confirmation  is  supplied  by  coins  and  in- 
scriptions, which  mention  other />roctw«M^  of  Cyprus 
not  very  remote  from  the  time  of  Sekoius  Paul- 
U8.  liie  governor  api)ears  to  ha\'e  resided  at  Pa- 
phos  on  tlie  west  of  the  island.  Under  the  Roman 
empire  a  road  connected  the  two  towns  of  Paphos 
and  Salamis,  as  appears  from  the  Pent,  Table. 
One  of  the  most  rcniarkalile  events  in  this  part  of 
the  history  of  Cyprus  w:us  a  tenible  insurrection  of 
the  Jews  in  the  reijrn  of  Trajan,  which  led  to  a 
massacre,  first  of  the  (I reek  inhabitants,  and  then 
of  the  insurgents  themselves  (Milman,  Hist,  of  Jews, 
Ui.  Hi,  112).  In  the  9th  century  Cyprus  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  Saracens.  In  the  12th  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  tlie  Crusaders,  under  our  king  Richard 
I.  Materials  for  the  description  of  Cyprus  are  sup- 
plied by  Pococke  and  Von  llammer.  But  see  espe- 
cially Engel's  Kypros,  Berlin,  1843,  and  Ross's 
Reisen  nach  KoSj  //(ilikniTUissos^  RhodoSy  u.  der 
Jnsel  Cypem,  Halle,  1852.  J.  S.  H. 

*  CYRA'MA,  1  Esdr.  v.  20,  an  incorrect  form 
in  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  and  other  early  editions,  for 
ClltAMA.  A. 

CYRE'NE  (Ku^K»|),the  principal  city  of  that 
part  of  northern  Africa,  which  was  anciently  called 
C}Tenaica,  and  also  (from  its  five  chief  citiesj  Pen- 
tapolitana.  This  district  was  that  wide  projecting 
povtion  of  the  coast  (corresponding  to  the  modem 
J'ripoU),  which  was  separated  from  the  territory  of 
C!aithage  on  the  one  hand,  and  thai  of  Kgypt  on 


CYRENE 

the  other.  Its  surface  is  a  table-land  descending 
by  terraces  to  the  sea;  and  it  was  celebrated  fbr  itf 
climate  and  fertility.  It  is  observable  that  the  ex- 
pression used  in  Acts  ii.  10,  "  the  parts  of  Libya 
about  (Kard)  Cyrene,"  exactly  corresponds  with  a 
phrase  used  by  Dion  Cassius  (Atfivri  4i  x«pl  Kvffif 
vriVj  liii.  12),  and  also  with  the  language  of  Jose- 
phus  (^  %phs  Kvfyfiyriy  Ai/3^;  AnL  xvi.  6,  §  1). 
[Libya.] 

The  points  to  be  noticed  in  reference  to  Cyrene 
as  connected  with  the  N.  T.  are  these,  —  that, 
though  on  tlie* African  coast,  it  was  a  Greek  city; 
that  the  Jews  were  settled  there  in  large  niunbers; 
and  that  under  the  Romans  it  was  politically  con- 
nected with  Crete,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  no 
great  space  of  sea.  llie  Greek  colonization  of  this 
part  of  Africa  undo*  Battus  began  as  early  as  a.  c 
631 ;  and  it  became  celebrated  not  only  for  its  com- 
merce, but  for  itn  physicians,  philosophers,  and 
poets.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  it 
became  a  dependency  of  Kgypt.  It  «8  in  this  pe- 
riod that  we  find  the  Jews  established  there  with 
great  privileges.  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  in- 
troduced them,  because  he  thought  Uiey  would  con- 
tribute to  the  security  of  the  pUice  (Joseph,  c,  Apum. 
ii.  4):  they  became  a  prominent  snd  influential 
class  of  the  conmiunity  {Ant.  xiv.  7,  §  2);  and 
they  afterwards  received  much  consideration  from 
the  Romans  (xvi.  6,  §  5).  See  1  Mace.  xv.  23. 
We  learn  from  Josephus  {Life^  76)  that  soon  after 
the  Jewish  war  they  rose  against  the  Roman  power. 
Another  insurrection  in  the  reign  of  Tngan  led  to 
great  disasters,  and  to  the  beginning  of  the  decay 
which  was  completed  under  the  Mohammedans. 
It  was  in  the  year  b.  c.  75  that  the  territory  of 
Cyrene  (having  previously  been  left  to  the  Romans 
as  a  legacy  by  Apion,  son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon) 
was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province.  On  the 
conquest  of  Crete  (b.  c.  67)  the  two  were  united 
in  one  province,  and  together  finequently  called 
Creta-C}Tene.  Under  Constantioe  they  wore 
again  separated.     [Cbetb.] 


Ttotnulrachm  (Attic  talent)  of  Cjvene. 

UOv.  ijacred  silphium  plant.     Kev.  KYPA.     Head  of 

bearded  Jupiter  Ammon  to  the  right 

The  notices  above  given  of  the  numbers  and  po- 
sition of  the  Jews  in  ('}Tene  (confirmed  by  Philo. 
who  speaks  of  the  diffusion  of  the  Jews  air^  rov 
irphs  ki^\n\v  KarafioBfiOv  fi*xP^  "^^^^  bpiw  AiOt- 
owlaSy  fuh.  Flacc.  p.  523)  prepare  us  for  the  fire- 
quent  mention  of  the  place  in  the  N.  T.  in  connec- 
tion with  Christianity.  Simon,  who  bore  our 
Saviour's  cross  (Matt,  xxvii.  32;  Mark  xv.  21: 
Luke  xxiii.  26),  was  a  native  of  Cyrene.  Jewish 
dwellers  hi  Cyrenaica  were  in  Jerusalem  at  Pente- 
cost (Acts  ii.  10).  They  even  gave  their  name  to 
one  of  the  synagogues  in  Jerusalem  {ib.  vi.  9). 
Christian  converts  from  C}'rene  were  among  those 
who  contiibuted  actively  to  the  formation  of  tbs 
first  Gentile  church  at  Antioch  {ib.  xi.  iO),  and 
among  those  who  are  specially  mentioned  as  bbor* 
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tog  at  Aniioch  when  Baniabas  and  Saul  were  sent 
an  their  missionary  journey  is  Lucius  of  Cyrene  {ib. 
jk'm.  1),  Uuditionally  said  to  have  been  the  &rsi 
bishop  of  bis  native  district.  Other  traditions  con- 
nect Alark  with  the  first  estiUklishment  of  Chris- 
tianity in  this  part  of  Africa. 

The  antiquities  of  Cyrene  have  been  illustrated 
m  a  series  of  recent  works.  See  Ddla  Cella,  Vuigyio 
da  TtyfoUy  Ac.,  Genoa,  1819;  Pacho,  Voyiffe  dans 
h  Marmnfique,  la  Cyreniique^  Ac.,  Paris,  1827- 
182J;  Trige,  Hts  Cyrmenset,  Hafti.  1848;  Beechey, 
Exj)€tVU'um  to  exphr^  the  north  C9na  of  Africa^ 
Ac,  I^ndon,  1828;  Barth,  Wanderunyendurchdas 
Punische  u.  Kyrendlsche  Kustetiland,  Berlin,  1849; 
Hamilton,  Wanderings  m  North  Africa^  liOndon, 
185C.  J.  S.  H. 

•  CYRE'NIAN  (KvpijvoToj:  Cyfrtfnmu),  Mark 
XT.  21 ;  I^ke  xxiii.  26;  Acts  vi.  9,  a  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Cykexe,  which  see.  The  acyective 
also  occurs  in  the  original,  2  Mace.  ii.  23 ;  Matt, 
xxvii.  32;  Acts  xi.  20,  xiii.  1.  A. 

CYRB'NIUS  (Kup^wos:  [Cyrint«],  Luke  ii. 
2),  the  literal  Engli^ih  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Greek  name,  which  is  itself  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Homan  name  Quirinus  (not  Quirinius;  see  Meyer, 
in  ioe. ;  Suet.  Tiber.  49;  Tac.  Arm.  ii.  30,  iii.  48). 
The  ftiU  name  is  Publius  Sulpicius  Quirinus.  He 
was  consul  a.  u.  c.  742,  b.  c.  12,  and  made  gov- 
ernor of  Syria  after  the  banishment  of  Archelaus  in 
A.  D.  6  (Joseph.  AnL  xvil.  13,  §  5).  He  was  sent 
to  make  an  enrolment  of  property  in  Syria,  and 
made  accordingly,  both  there  and  in  Judaea,  a  cen- 
sus or  aroypwp^  (Joseph.  L  c,  and  xviii.  1,  §  1). 
But  this  census  seems  in  Luke  (ii.  2)  to  be  identi- 
fied with  one  which  took  place  at  tbe  time  oi  the 
birth  of  Christ,  when  Sentius  Satuminus  was  gov- 
ernor of  Syria.  Hence  has  arisen  a  considerable 
difficulty,  which  has  been  \'ariously  solved,  either 
by  supposing  some  corruption  in  the  text  of  St. 
Luke  (a  supposition  which  is  not  countenanced  by 
any  external  critical  evidence),  or  by  giving  some 
unusual  sense  to  his  words,  adrri  7)  kwoypa^ii  irpdr 
TTi  4y4¥fTO  ^tfioytioyros  rrjs  iiuplas  KvprivloV' 
Many  commentators  and  chronologists,  e.  y.  Peri- 
zonms,  Usaher,  Petavius,  Storr,  Tholuck,  Wieseler, 
would  render  this,  **  was  made  before  Q,  was  gov- 
ernor of  Syria^''^  by  a  usage  otherwise  confined  to 
St.  John  among  the  Evangelists.  But  this  is  very 
improbable,  both  in  itself  and  because  thus  there 
would  have  been  no  adequate  ground  for  inserting 
the  notice. 

An  unexpected  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
matter  lately,  which  renders  it  only  necessary  to 
reler  to  summaries  and  criticisms  of  the  various 
hypotheses,  such  as  Uiat  in  Winer,  art  Ciuiriniui, 

A.  W.  Zuropt,  of  Berlin,  the  nephew  of  the  dis- 
tinguished grammarian,  in  his  Commenlntio  de 
Syria  Romanorwn  procincia  a  Cotsare  Auyusto  ad 
T.  Vespasianum^  has  shown  it  to  be  probable  that 
Quirinus  was  twice  governor  of  Syria.  This  he 
■upports  by  the  following  considerations :  — 

In  9  B.  c.  Sentius  Satuminus  succeeded  M.  Ti- 
ftins  in  the  province  of  Syria,  and  go\'emed  it  three 
yean.  He  was  succeeded  by  T.  Quintilius  Varus 
(Joseph.  AnL  xvii.  5,  §  2),  who,  as  it  appears,  re- 
BMuned  governor  up  to  the  end  of  4  b.  a  Thenoe- 
fbrward  we  lose  sight  of  him  till  he  b  appomted  to 
ttie  command  in  Germany,  in  which  he  lost  his  life 
in  A.  D.  7.  We  also  lose  sight  of  the  governors 
of  Syria  till  the  appointment  of  P.  Sulpicius  Qai- 
rinus,  in  i.  i>.  6.     Now  fh>m  the  maxim  acted  on 
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by  Augustus  (Dion  Cass.  Iii.  23),  that  none  should 
hold  an  impoial  province  for  less  than  three  or 
more  than  five  years.  Varus  cannot  have  been  goT- 
emor  of  Syria  during  the  twelve  years  from  b.  a 
6  to  A.  D.  6.  Who  then  were  the  missing  govern- 
ors? One  of  them  has  been  found,  L.  VolusiuB 
Satuminus,  whose  name  occurs  as  "  legatus  Syrias  *' 
on  a  coin  of  Antioch,  A.  d.  4  or  5.  But  his  pro- 
consulate will  not  fill  the  whole  time,  and  one  oe 
two  governors  must  be  supplied  between  Varus, 
aiding  4  B.  c,  and  Volusius,  4  or  5  a.  d. 

Just  in  that  interval  falls  the  census,  of  which  it 
is  said  in  Luke  ii.  2,  that  it  wp^rri  iy4yero  fiy^ 
tioyt^orros  rrjs  Xvpias  Kufntylov,  Could  Quirinus 
nave  been  govemor  at  any  such  time  ?  From  Jan. 
to  Aug.  B.  c.  12  he  was  consul.  Soon  after  that 
he  triumphed  over  the  Homonadenses  ("  Mox  ex- 
pugnatis  per  Ciliciam  Homonadensium  castellis  in- 
signia triumphi  adeptus,"  Tac.  Ann,  iii.  48).  Now 
Zumpt  applies  the  exhaustive  process  to  the  prov- 
inces which  could  by  any  possibility  have  been  un- 
der Quirinus  at  this  time,  and  eliminates  from  the 
inquiry  Asia  —  Pontus  and  Bithynia  —  and  Gal*- 
tia.  Cilicia  only  remains.  But  at  this  time,  as  h« 
shows,  that  province  had  heeaa  reduced  by  successive 
diminutions,  had  been  separated  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  4) 
fttwn  Cyprus,  and  —  as  is  shown  by  the  history  of 
the  misconduct  of  Piso  soon  afterwards,  who  was 
charged  with  having,  as  ex-govemor  of  Syria,  at- 
tempted ^^repetere  proiinciam  armis"  (Tac.  Arm, 
iii.  12),  because  he  had  attacked  Celenderis,  a  fort  in 
Cilicia  {ib.  ii.  78-80)  —  attached  to  the  province  of 
Syria.  This  Zumpt  also  confirms  by  the  accounts 
in  Tacitus  (Ann.  vi.  41,  xii.  55)  of  the  Clitss,  a 
seditious  tribe  of  Cilicia  Aspera,  who  on  two  occa- 
sions were  repressed  by  troops  sent  by  the  goreraon 
of  Syria. 

Quirinus  then  appears  to  have  been  governor  of 
Syria  at  some  time  during  this  intervai  But  at 
what  time  t  We  find  him  in  the  East  (Tac  Ann, 
iii.  48),  as  datus  rector  C.  Casari  Armemam  o6tf- 
nenli ;  and  this  cannot  have  been  during  his  well- 
known  governorship  of  Syria,  which  began  in  A.  d. 
6 ;  for  Caius  Ceesar  died  in  A.  d.  4.  Zumpt,  by 
ai|^ments  too  long  to  be  reproduced  here,  but  very 
striking  and  satis&ctory,  fixes  the  time  of  his  first 
governorship  at  from  b.  c.  4  to  0.  c.  1,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  M.  Ix)llius. 

It  is  trae  this  does  not  quite  remove  our  diffi- 
culty. But  it  brings  it  withm  such  narrow  limits, 
that  any  slight  error  in  cakulation,  or  even  the  lat- 
itude allowed  by  the  words  -wp^rri  iy4vtro^  might 
well  cover  it. 

In  the  passage  of  Tacitus  referred  to  more  than 
once  {Ann.  iii.  48),  we  leam  that  in  A.  d.  21,  Tibe- 
rius asked  of  the  Senate  the  honor  of  a  publio 
funeral  iat  Quirinus.  The  histMian  describes, 
however,  his  memory  as  not  being  popular  for 
other  reasons  (see  Ann,  iii.  22),  and  because  of 
his  "sordida  et  pr»potens  senectus." 

For  the  controversy  respecting  the  census  under 
Quirinus,  as  it  stood  before  Zumpt*s  discovery, 
see  Winer,  ul  supra ;  Greswell,  vol.  i.  Dtsserta^on 
xii.;  Browne's  Ordo  Sachrum^  Appendix^  IL  40 
ff. ;  and  Wieseler,  Clironohgische  Synapse  der  vmt 
Evnngelien,  p.  109  ff.  H.  A. 

*  Was  Cyrenius  or  Quirinius — not  Quirinus,  as 
many  call  him  —  govemor  or  legatus  Augnsti  prs 
pr(Btore  in  Syria  more  than  once?  A.  W.  Zumpt, 
in  his  Comment,  epigraph,  ii.  71-150  (Berlin,  1854) 
has  maintained  this,  and  his  conclusions  have  been 
accepted  by  many.    Quuinius,  consul  in  the  yaai 
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12  B.  c  =742  u.  Cm  aiid  afterwards  at  the  head 
of  an  army  in  Africa,  —  perhaps  as  proconsul  of  the 
province  of  Africa  in  7  b.  c.  =  747  u.  c.  (oomp. 
Jlonw,  iv.  12)  — appears  in  the  East  sometime  be- 
4ween  2  b.  c.  =  752  u.  c,  and  2  a.  d.  Here  he 
^on  a  triumph  over  a  people  in  Cilicia  Trachea, 
iras  appouited  "rector"  of  C.  Caesar,  when  he  was 
<ent  to  Armenia,  and  visited  Tiberius  during  his 
tay  at  Khodes  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  48;  comp.  Strabo, 
Kii.  p.  854  a.).  C.  Caesar  went  to  the  East  Ute  in  2, 
>r  early  in  1  b.  c,  and  Tiberius  retimied  to  Kome 
In  2  A.  D.  As  Quirinius  needed  an  army  in  Cili- 
tia,  he  must  have  been  a  governor  of  a  province,  or 
A  legate  of  the  emperor's  legate.  Zumpt  shows 
that  proliably  at  this  time  Cilicia,  although  pop- 
ularly called  a  province,  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  legate  m  Syria,  who  had  with  him  a  large 
army,  while  the  other  provincial  governors  around 
Cilicia  had  no  army.  With  Syria,  then,  Quirinius 
is  at  this  time  brought  into  connection,  and,  as 
Zumpt  endeavors  to  make  out  on  probable  grounds, 
In  the  capacity  of  governor  of  that  province.  This 
could  have  happened  only  after  the  departure  of 
Qumtilius  Varus  from  his  Syrian  administration. 
Varus  followed  C.  Sentius  Satuminus,  is  known  by 
coins  to  have  been  governor  in  748-750  u.  c.  =  6- 
4  b.  c,  and  left  his  post  after  the  death  of  Herod 
the  Great  in  4  b.  e.  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  9;  Joseph.  Ant. 
xvii.  10).  It  happens  that  there  is  here  a  gap  in 
oar  list  of  governors  of  Syria  until  4  a.  d.,  when 
L.  Volusius  Satuminus,  as  appears  ftxim  coins,  held 
the  office,  (iuirinius  is  assigned  by  Zumpt  on 
probable  grounds  to  the  earlier  part  of  this  inter- 
val—  to  the  years  between  4  and  1  b.  c. 

It  is  then  far  from  being  Improbable  that  this 
Roman  filled  the  office  of  governor  of  Syria  twice  — 
once  at  this  time,  and  once  from  6  a.  d.  onward, 
in  the  times  of  the  "taxing"  mentioned  Acts  v. 
87.  The  awoypoufyfi  in  Luke  ii.  2  might  thus  be 
called  "  thejirst "  in  opposition  to  the  second  or 
nm't  noted  vne^  which  Luke  had  in  his  mind  with- 
out mentioning  it.  It  may  be  added  that  a  Latin 
inscription  s\ieaka  of  some  one  as  twice  governor 
of  Syria  under  Augustus.  The  name  is  lost, 
Momms(>n  refers  it  to  our  Quirinius,  Zumpt  to  Sen- 
tius Satuminus,  his  second  predecessor.  But  these 
combinations  fail  to  remove  the  difficulties  which 
Luke  ii.  1-2  presents  to  us:  they  rather  bring 
Matthew  and  Luke  into  irreconcilable  variance.  For 
our  lx>rd  was  bom  some  time  before  Herod's  death, 
and  Quirinius  cannot  have  commanded  m  Syria 
until  some  months  after  Herod's  death. 

Something,  however.  Is  gained  from  the  known 
tact  that  (Quirinius  was  in  the  East  and  in  active  ser- 
vice about  the  time  of  oiu*  Saviour's  birth.  'Hyt/ju&u 
of  Syria  he  could  not,  it  is  cerUin,  then  have  been. 
But  if  employed  there  as  a  special  commissioner,  he 
may  well  at  that  time  have  subdued  the  mountain- 
eers of  Cilicia,  and  superintended  the  census  in 
Syria.  Popularly  he  might  be  called  fiycfxtiu, 
while  acting  in  such  a  capacity;  but  the  airoypcupi 
itself  was  not  like  the  one  which  the  same  Quir- 
inius —  sent  there,  we  may  suppose,  on  account  of 
his  previowt  experience  —  undertook  in  6  A.  d., 
which  was  a  valuation  of  property  in  Judaea  with  a 
view  to  tlie  taxation  of  the  Jews,  now  no  longer 
onder  a  king;  while  the  prior  one  could  not  have 
gfone  beyond  a  numbering  of  the  population. 

T.  D.  W. 
•CYRIA  (K'jpia'  <iwM/i'r),  supposed  by  some 
to  be  a  proper  name  (2  John,  ver.  1 ).     See  Joh^, 
Sbooxd  a.ni»  TinuD  Ki'istlks  ok.  H. 


CYRUS 

CYPRUS  (trnb,  or  trni3,  i.  e.  Oreth:  Rj 
posj  probably  from  the  root  contained  hi  the  Pen. 
kohr^  the  sun;  Sans,  sura:  m  Plut  Artax.  c.  1; 
cf.  Gesen.  nes.  s.  v.),  the  fouidhwr  of  the  Persian 
empire  (cf.  Dan.  vi.  28,  x.  1,  IJj  f  C'hr.  xxx\i.  22, 
23),  was,  according  to  the  common  legend  (Herod- 
i.  107;  Xen.  Cyi-up.  i.  2,  1),  the  son  of  Mandane, 
the  daughter  of  Astyages,  the  last  king  of  Media, 
and  Canibyses,  a  Pewian  of  the  royal  famUy  of  the 
Achaemenide.o  In  consequence  of  a  dream,  As- 
tyages, it  is  said,  designed  the  death  of  his  infimt 
grandson,  but  the  child  was  spared  by  tliose  whom 
he  chai^ged  with  the  commission  of  the  crime 
(Herod,  i.  109  ff.),  and  Cyrus  grew  up  in  obscurity 
under  the  name  of  Agradates  (Strab.  xv.  p.  729). 
His  real  parentage  was  discovered  by  the  imperious 
spirit  which  he  displayed  while  yet  a  boy  (Herod, 
i.  114),  and  when  he  grew  up  to  manhood  his  cour- 
age and  genius  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Per- 
sians. The  tjTanny  of  Astyages  had  at  that  time 
alienated  a  laige  faction  of  the  Medes,  and  Cyna 
headed  a  revolt  which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  cap- 
ture  of  the  Median  king  b.  c.  559,  near  Pasargads 
(Afurff/i-Aub,  Strab.  xv.  p.  730).  After  consolidat- 
ing the  empire  which  he  thus  gamed,  Cyrus  entered 
on  that  career  of  conquest  which  has  made  him  the 
hero  of  the  East.  In  b.  c.  546  (?)  he  defeated 
Croesas,  and  the  kingdom  of  Lydia  was  the  prize 
of  his  success.  While  his  general  Harpagua  was 
engaged  in  completing  the  reduction  of  Asia  Minor, 
Cyrus  turned  his  arms  against  the  Babybniana. 
Babylon  fell  before  his  army,  and  the  ancient  do- 
minions of  Assyria  were  added  to  his  empire  (b.  a 
538).  ITie  conquest  of  Babybn  opened  the  way 
for  greater  designs.  It  is  probable  that  Cyrus 
planned  an  invasion  of  Egypt;  and  there  are  traces 
of  campaigns  in  Central  Asia,  in  which  he  appears 
to  have  attempted  to  extend  his  power  to  the  Indus 
(Ctes.  Pers.  cc.  5  ffl).  Afterwards  he  atUcked  the 
Massagetie,  and  according  to  Herodotus  (i.  214;  cf. 
Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  2,  1)  he  fell  in  a  battle  against 
them  B.  c.  529  (Clinton,  /\  //.  ii.  301  ff.).  His 
tomb  is  still  shown  at  Pasargadae  (Arr.  jKxp.  AL 
vi.  2y),  the  scene  of  his  first  decisive  rictory  (Raw- 
linson,  llti'od.  i.  351). 

It  is  impossible  to  insist  upon  the  details  of  the 
outline  thus  sketehed.  In  tlie  time  of  Herodotus 
Cyrus  was  ake&dy  regarded  as  the  national  hwo  of 
Persia,  and  his  history  had  received  curious  popular 
embellishments  (Herod,  i.  95;  cf.  iii.  18,  160; 
Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  1).  In  the  next  century  Xeno- 
phon  chose  him  as  the  hero  of  his  romance,  and 
fact  and  fiction  became  thenceforth  hopelessly  con- 
ftised  m  cUssical  writers.  But  in  the  absence  of 
authentic  details  of  his  actions,  the  empire  which 
he  left  is  the  best  record  of  his  power  and  plans. 
IJke  an  oriental  Alexander  he  aimed  at  universal 
dommion ;  and  the  influence  of  Persia,  like  that  of 
Greece,  survived  the  dynasty  from  which  it  sprung. 
In  every  aspect  the  reign  of  C'>tus  marks  an  epoch 
in  universal  history.  The  fall  of  Saixiis  and  Uaby- 
Ion  was  the  starting-pom t  of  European  life;  and  it 
is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  beginning  of 
Grecian  art  and  phikwophy,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  Roman  constitution  synchronize  with  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Aryan  race  in  the  East  (cf.  Niebuhr, 
Gesch.  Ass.  p.  232). 


a  In  an  inscription  he  i»  described  as  '^Soo  of  Quo 
byses,  the  powerful  king»'  (Col.  Rawllnson,  ou  Herod 
1.  107). 
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But  while  the  position  which  Cjtim  occupied 
•nth  regard  to  the  nations  of  the  world  is  strikinfijly 
lignificaiit,  the  personal  relations  to  God's  people, 
with  which  he  is  invested  in  the  Scriptures,  are  full 
of  a  more  peculiar  interest"  * 

Hitherto  the  great  kin^,  with  whom  the  Jews 
had  been  brouj;ht  into  conttict,  had  been  open  op- 
pressors or  seductive  allies ;  but  Cyrus  was  a  gen 
erous  lil)erator  and  a  just  guardian  of  their  rights. 
An  inspired  prophet  (Is.  xliv.  28)  recognized  in  him 
"a  shepherd"  of  the  Ix)rd,  an  "anointed"  king 

(Is.  xlv.  1;  n'^irp,  Messinh:  rw  XP*<'"»"V  f^»'- 
ChrUto  meo) ;  and  the  title  seemed  to  later  writers 
to  invest  him  with  the  dignity  of  being  in  some 
sense  a  type  of  Christ  himself  (Hieron.  Comm.  in 
J».  xlv.  1).  His  successes  are  connected  in  the 
prophecy  with  their  religious  issue;  and  if  that  ap- 
pear to  be  a  partial  new  of  history  which  represents 
the  restoration  of  a  poor  remnant  of  captive  Israel- 
ites to  their  own  land  as  the  final  cause  of  his  vic- 
tories (Is.  xliv.  28-xlv.  4),  it  may  be  answered  that 
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the  permanent  effects  which  Persia  has  wrought 
upon  the  world  can  be  better  traced  through  tha 
.lewish  people  than  through  any  other  cbannd. 
The  laws,  the  literature,  the  religion,  the  very  ruins 
of  the  material  grandeur  of  rer»ia  have  passed 
away;  and  still  it  is  posuble  to  distinguish  the  ef- 
fects which  they  produced  in  preparing  the  Jews 
for  the  fulfillment  of  their  last  mission.  In  this 
respect  also  the  parallel,  which  has  been  already 
hinted,  holds  good.  Cyrus  stands  out  clearly  as 
the  representative  of  the  ICast,  as  Alexander  after- 
wards of  the  West.  The  one  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  onler,  and  the  other  to  that  of 
mdependence.  ICcclesiastically  the  first  crisis  was 
signalized  by  the  consolidation  of  a  Church;  the 
second  by  the  distinction  of  sects.  The  one  found 
its  outward  embodiment  in  "the  great  Syna- 
gogue;" the  other  in  the  dynasty  of  the  Asmo- 
nieans. 

The  edict  of  Cyrus  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  22-23;  Ezr.  i.  1-4,  ui.  7, 
iv.  3,  T.  13,  17,  vi.  3)  was  in  fiict  the  beginnHg 


Tomb  of  Qynu  at  Murgh-AiAf  the  andent  Puargadie. 


of  .Judaism ;  and  the  great  changes  by  which  the 
nation  was  transformed  into  a  church  are  clearly 
marked. 

1.  ITie  lesson  of  the  kingdom  was  completed  by 
the  (Captivity.  The  sway  of  a  tempoml  prince  was 
at  length  felt  to  be  at  best  only  a  fiunt  image  of 
that  Messianic  kingdom  to  which  the  prophets 
pointed.  The  royal  power  had  led  to  apostasy  in 
Israel,  and  to  idolatry  in  Judah;  and  men  looked 
for  some  other  outw;ird  form  in  which  the  Liw 
might  he  visibly  reali/^.  Dependence  on  Persia 
excluded  the  ho|)e  of  absolute  political  freedom  and 
offered  a  sure  guarantee  for  the  liberty  of  religious 
organization. 

2.  The  Captivity  which  yras  the  punishment  of 
idolatry  was  also  the  limit  of  that  sin.  Thence- 
forth the  Jews  apprehended  fidly  the  spiritual  na- 


a  It  teems  unnecessary  to  enter  Into  the  question 
of  the  identity  of  thu  Cyrus  of  Scripture  and  profAou 
history,  though  the  opinion  of  tlie  Dulte  of  Manches- 
ter that  the  Cyrus  of  llerodotus  is  the  Nebucbadnez- 


ture  of  their  faith,  and  held  it  fast  through  per- 
secution. At  the  same  time  wider  \'iews  were 
opened  to  them  of  the  unseen  world.  The  powers 
of  good  and  evil  were  recognized  in  their  action  in 
the  material  world,  and  in  this  way  some  prepara- 
tion was  made  for  the  crowning  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

3.  The  organization  of  the  outward  Church  was 
connected  with  the  purifying  of  doctrine,  and 
served  as  the  form  in  which  the  truth  might  be 
realized  by  the  mass.  Prayer  —  public  and  piivate 
—  assum^  a  new  importance.  The  prophetic  work 
came  to  an  end.  llie  Scriptures  were  collected 
The  "  law  was  fenced  "  by  an  oral  tradition.  Syn 
agogues  were  erected,  and  schools  formed.  Scribes 
shared  the  respect  of  priests,  if  they  did  not  super- 
sede them  in  popular  i^^ard. 


wu  of  the  Bible  has  found  advocates  in  Germaoj 
(Pressel,  s.  t.  Cyrujt  in  Herzog's  Enei/ktop.).  It  is 
impossible  that  tlie  great  conqueror  of  Isaiah  can  be 
merely  a  satrap  of  Xerxes. 
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4.  Above  all,  the  bond  by  which  "the  people 
of  God  *'  was  held  together  was  at  length  felt  to 
be  religious  and  not  local,  nor  even  primarily  na- 
tional. The  Jews  were  incorporated  in  different 
naticHis,  and  still  looked  to  Jerusalem  as  the  centre 
of  their  fiuth.  The  boundaries  of  Canaan  were 
passed;  and  the  beginnings  of  a  Spiritual  dispen- 
sation were  already  made  when  the  ^  Dispersion  " 
was  established  among  the  kingdoms  of  tlie  earth 
(corop.  Niebuhr's  Gtsch,  Atsurs  unci  Babels^  p.  224 
ffl;  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  Vdktthratly  iv.  60  flfl; 
Jost,  Gtich.  d,  Judenihumty  i.  13  ff.)-  [Disper- 
sion OF  THE  Jews.]  B.  F.  W. 


D. 

DAB'AREH  (n^D^  |>#tore] :  A€^/8<i; 
Alex.  Af$pa0''  Dahertth),  Josh.  xxi.  28.  This 
name  is  hioorrectly  spelt  in  the  A.  V.,  and  should 
be  Daberath  ;  which  see. 

*  The  A.  V.  inherits  the  orthography  from  the 
older  English  versions.  The  pronundaUon  of  the 
word  without  Metheg,  as  usually  read  in  1  Chr.  vi. 
57  (A.  V.  72),  woidd  be  Dwrath.  H. 

DABBA'SHETH  (nf|l^:  ^aiBipa^i 
Alex.  AajBcur^oi:  Dtbbaseth),  a  town  on  the  boun- 
dary of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  11  only). 

*  The  name  is  properly  Dabbesheth  (nr^Jl?)? 
the  vowel  being  changed  as  above  by  the  pause.  It 
signifies  a  hump  (Gesen.,  Fiirst)  as  of  a  camel 
(comp.  Is.  XXX.  6),  and  points  therefore  to  a  hill  or 
town  on  a  hill.  Josephus  says  that  Gamala  was  so 
called  for  a  simiW  reason  {B.  J,  Iv.  1,  §  1).  Hence 
Knobel  {Josua^  p.  458)  conjectures  among  other 
possibilities  that  Dabbasheth  may  be  the  present 
Jebdiha^  on  one  of  the  hills  which  skirt  the  plain 
of  Esdraebn  (Hob.  Bibl.  Ret,  it  344,  2d  ed.)  be- 
tween MtjmJtl  and  Kaimun.  But  the  position 
akme,  without  an  affinity  in  the  names,  would  not 
bear  out  that  conclusion.  H. 

DABERATH  (with  the  article  in  Josh. 
P^^^  [the  pasture,  fem.  of  15^,  Fiirst] : 
Aafi'ijM&e  [Vat.  -jSfi-];  Alex.  AafipaBi  in  Chr.  by 
double  copying,  tV  A($€p\  [Vat.  -p«i]  koX  r^y 
Aa/3(6p:  Dibereth),  a  town  on  the  boundary  of 
Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  12)  named  as  next  to  Chisloth- 
Tabor.  In  the  list  of  Levitical  cities,  however,  in 
1  Chr.  vi.  72,  and  in  Josh.  xxi.  28  (where  the  name 
in  the  original  is  the  same,  though  in  the  A.  V. 
•*  Dabareh  "),  it  is  stated  as  belor^ng  to  Issachar. 
[Dabareii.]  It  is  no  doubt  the  Dabaritta  (Aa- 
^apirrtev  Ktifiri)  mentioned  by  Josephus  {B,  J.  ii. 
21,  §  3).  Under  the  name  of  Deburith  it  still  lies 
at  the  western  foot  of  Tabor  ([Rob.  Bibl  Res."]  ii. 
350).  A  tradition  mentioned  by  Van  de  Velde  (ii. 
874)  makes  this  the  scene  of  die  muracle  on  the 
lunatic  child  performed  by  our  Lord  after  his  d&- 
icent  from  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  (Matt, 
xvii.  14).  But  this  event  probably  took  place  fiur 
away.«  G. 

*  For  the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration,  see 
Hermon  and  Tabor.    Daberath  could  belong  to 


a  •Thomson  thinks  that  Debkneh  or  Debaruh  may 
perpetuate  the  name  of  the  herotce  Deborah  {Land 
tmd  Book,  U.  160) ;  but  the  site  of  Daberath  and  of 
DthMeh  being  so  evidently  the  same.  It  is  most  nat> 
aral  to  regard  them  as  forms  of  the  same  name.     ^  I 


DAOON 

Issachar  and  yet  be  on  the  border  of  Zebnhm,  bo- 
cause  the  two  tribes  had  a  conterminous  boundary 
Deburith  lies  in  the  way  of  the  traveller  in  going 
from  Nazareth  to  Tabor.  like  other  Galilean  vil- 
lages, it  illustrates  still  ancient  Scripture  customs. 
The  writer,  passing  there,  observed  booths  made  of 
the  branches  of  trees  on  the  roofe  of  some  of  the 
houses,  occupied  as  an  aportmoit  of  the  house.  Al- 
lusion is  made  to  dwelling  on  the  house-top  in  some 
such  way  as  thb  in  Prov.  xxi.  9.  In  this  place,  says 
Mr.  Bartlett  {Footsteps  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apos- 
tles, p.  199,  3d  ed.),  *^  we  established  our  bivouac  at 
night-fidl  upon  the  roof  of  a  house,  amidst  heaps 
of  com  just  gathered  from  the  surrounding  plain.'* 
It  is  a  custom  that  reaches  back  to  the  age  of  the 
Canaanites.  Rahab  who  dwelt  at  Jericho  took  the 
two  Hebrew  spies  and  "  brought  them  up  to  the 
roof  of  tlie  house  and  hid  them  with  the  stalks  of 
the  flax  which  she  had  laid  in  order  upon  the  roof" 
(Josh.  ii.  6).  The  flat  roof  fiimishes  a  convenioit 
place  for  storing  such  products,  because,  exposed 
there  to  the  sun,  they  ripen  or  become  dry  more 
speedily,  and  are  also  more  secure  from  pillage. 
[House.]  Gne  of  the  remoter  branches  of  the 
Kishon  has  its  source  near  Deb&rieh  (Rob.  Pkys, 
Geogr.  p.  188).  H. 

DA^RIA,  one  of  the  five  swift  scribes  who 
recorded  the  visions  of  Esdras  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  24; 
comp.  37,  42). 

DAGO'BI  (Aalro^^;  Alex.  AaxovfiU  [Aid. 
Aeuco/S/:]  Accuba),  1  Esdr.  v.  28.     [Akkub.] 

DADDE'US,  or  SADDB'US  (1  Esdr.  viii. 
45,  46),  a  name  which  answers  to  the  Greek  Ao8- 
Saiof  [Vat.  AoaSoiOf,  Ao3aiof]t  or  AoA8a?os 
[Alex.;  AM.  Aa88(uof,  AoSdcub^:  Loddeus],  which 
is  itself  a  corruption  of  Iddo  (Esr.  viii.  17),  aris- 
ing out  of  the  preceding  word  v^.    [Iddo.] 

B.  F.  W. 

*  DAGGER.    [Arms,!.  1.] 

DA'GON  (fW,  Airywvy  a  dlmmuUve  of  2^, 
a  fish,  used  in  a  sense  of  endearment:  ct  Gesen. 
Thes.  s.  v.),  apparently  the  masculine  (1  Sam.  v. 
3,  4;  Sanchon.  p.  28;  Movers,  PhGmz.  i.  144)  cor- 
relative of  Ataigatis  [Ataroatis],  was  the  na- 
tional god  of  the  Philistines.  The  most  famous 
temples  of  Dagon  were  at  Gaza  (Judg.  xvi.  21-30) 
and  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  v.  5,  6;  1  Chr.  x.  10).  The 
latter  temple  was  destroyed  by  Jonathan  in  the 
Maccabsean  wars  (1  Mace.  x.  83,  84,  xi.  4;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  4,  §  5).  Traces  of  the  worship  of  Da- 
gon likewise  appear  in  the  names  Caphar-Dagon 
(near  Jamnia),  and  B^- 
Dagon  in  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  41)  and  Asher  (Josh, 
xix.  27).  [Beth-Da- 
GOM.]  Dagon  was  rep- 
resented with  the  face 
and  hands  of  a  man  and 
the  tail  of  a  fish  (1 
Sam.  V.  4). 

In  the  Babylociaa 
mythology  the  name 
Dagon,  Odakon  (*XldiC- 
««!'),  is    applied   to  s 


see  no  reason,"  says  Dr.  Van  Dyck,  one  of  the  trans- 
lators of  tho  modem  Arabic  Bible,  "against  consldeir- 
ing  De^ftn'M  B>  Dahorath,  in  pdnt  of  etymology  as 
weU  as  poeltioa." 
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teh  like   being  who  **  rose  ftx>in  the  waters   of 
the  i:cd   Sea  (Berosiu,  in   Niebuhr,   Ceach,  As- 
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nih-god.     From  Nimrood.     (Layard.) 

turs^  p.  477)  as  one  of  the  great  benefactors  of 
men/*  Niebuhr  appears  to  identify  this  being  with 
the  I^cenician  god,  but  Hawlinson  ( Ileivdofus^  I 
523  ff. )  regards  tliem  as  wholly  distinct.  It  may 
have  l)een  from  a  confusion  with  the  Babylonian 
deity  that  the  Pbcenician  Dagon  has  been  compared 
with  Zfhs  apSrptos^  the  author  of  agriculture 
(Fhilo  Uybl.  ap.  Kuaeb.  Prtep.  Kv.  1.  10 ;  Sanchon. 

p.  32),  as  if  the  name  were  connected  with  *{^^ 
coiti  (Xlruy,  Philo). 

The  fish-like  form  was  a  natural  emblem  of  fruit 
fulness,  and  as  such  was  likely  to  be  adopted  by 
■eafaring  tribes  in  the  representation  of  their  gods. 


Fish -god  on  genui  in  DriUjih  Huseom.     (Layaid.) 

Various  kinds  of  (ish  were,  as  is  well  known,  objects 
of  general  worship  among  the  l^gyptians  (Ilerod.  ii. 
72;  Strain  xvii.  812).  B.  F.  W. 

DAI'SAN   [2  syl.]   {Aai<rdy;   Alex.  A€(rar: 
Desamm),  1  KtMlr.  v.  31.     Kkzin;  by  the  oom- 

monfy  repeated  change  of  R,  '^j  to  D,  ^. 

DALAIAH  [3  syl  J    H^b'^  [Jdiocah  deUc^ 
34 


ers]:  AaXaafa;  [Alex.  AoXmoO  Daima).  Thb 
sixth  son  of  l«Uioenai,  a  descendant  of  the  rojil 
fiunily  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

DALMANUTHA  (AaXfiayovei)-  In  IHatL 
XV.  39  it  is  said  that  Jesus  '^  came  into  the  lx>rders 
of  Magdala,**  while  in  Mark  viii.  10  we  read  that 
he  "came  into  the  regions  (us  ri  nfprj)  o^  ^1* 
manutha.'*  From  this  we  may  conclude  that  Dal- 
manutha  was  a  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  near  Magdala.  The  latter  stood  close 
upon  the  shore,  at  the  southern  end  of  tiie  little 
phiin  of  Gennesaret.  [iMAonALA.]  Immediately 
south  of  it  a  precipitous  hill  juts  out  into  the  sea. 
Ifeyond  this,  about  a  mile  from  MagduLi,  a  narrow 
glen  breaks  down  from  the  west.  At  its  mouth 
are  some  cultivated  fields  and  gardens,  amid  which, 
just  by  the  beach,  are  several  wjpious  fountains, 
surrounded  by  heavy  ancient  walls,  and  the  ruins 
of  a  village.  The  place  is  called  'Ain-tl-Bujidekj 
"the  cold  Fountain.'*  Here  in  all  probability  is 
the  site  of  the  long  lost  Dalmanutha.      J.  L.  P. 

*  Mr.  Tristram  {Lnrul  of  Israel,  p.  429,  2d 
ed.)  would  also  identify  Dalmanutha  witli  'Ain^U 
Bdrideh.  Ur.  Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  ii.  60) 
slightly  fa\'ors  the  idea  that  Dalmatuitha  may  be 
the  present  Djihanda  or  Ililmamin  on  the  Jaitnuk 
which  flows  into  the  Jordan  a  little  south  of  the 
lake  iA  Galilee.  But  the  manifest  parallelism  be- 
tween Mark  viii.  10  and  Matt.  xv.  3i)  (where  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  position  of  Magdala)  re- 
quires that  it  should  be  found  on  the  west  side  of 
the  hike  and  not  on  the  east.  It  may  be  thai 
Mark,  with  his  characteristic  precision  (Westoott, 
Introduction  to  tht  Stwiy  of  the  Gof/*ttx,  p.  306, 
Anier.  ed.),  mentions  tlie  more  exact  pUcie,  and 
Matthew  the  one  near  which  the  Saviour  disem- 
barked. The  two  points  on  the  coast  are  so  near 
each  other  that  it  would  be  perfectly  natural  for 
the  writers  to  adopt  this  twofold  designation. 
Whether  the  £\-angclists  agree  or  differ  in  cases 
like  this  tlie  critics  of  Baur's  school  find  fault  with 
them;  if  they  agree  tliey  merely  copy  from  each 
othei ,  and  if,  as  here,  Matthew  iKTites  Magdala  but 
Mark  Dalmanutha,  it  is  because  Mark  wished  to 
show  his  independence.  U. 

DALMA^IA  (AaXfiarfa),  a  mountamons 
district  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
extending  from  tlie  river  Naro  in  the  S.  to  the  Sa- 
vus  in  the  N.  It  formed  a  portion  of  the  Homan 
province  of  lUyricum,  subsequently  to  Tibcriiis's 
expedition,  a.  d.  9.  St  Paul  sent  Titus  there  (2 
Tim.  iv.  10);  he  himself  had  preached  the  Gospel 
in  its  immediate  neighborhood  (Kom.  xv.  19),  for 
the  boundaries  of  Illyricum  and  Dalmatia  were  not 
well  defined,  and  the  two  names  were,  at  the  time 
St.  Paul  wrote,  almost  identical.     [Illvkicl'M.] 

W.  I^  B. 

DALTHON  (r^^?  [prob.  Persian]  :A€A- 
^(iif,  some  MSS.  [F'A*]"  km  a^tXtpcoy:  Dtlplim\ 
the  second  of  the  ten  sons  of  Ilamati :  killed  by  the 
Jews  on  the  13th  of  Adar  (Esth.  ix.  7). 

DAM'ARIS  i^iiiapii)  [a  heiftr],  an  Athen- 
ian woman  converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Paul*f 
preaching  (Acts  xvil.  34).  Chrysostom  {dt  Saeer^ 
<h)tio,  iv.  7)  and  othov  held  her  to  ha\'e  been  the 
wife  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  but  apparently 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  she  is  mentioned  to* 
gether  with  him  in  this  passage.  Grotius  and 
Ilemsterhuis  tlunk  the  name  should  be  At^^uiXiv, 
which  is  frequently  found  as  a  woman's  name;  but 
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tho  permutation  of  a  and  p  waa  not  uncommon 
both  in  pronmiciation  and  writing.  We  liave  Kpi- 
$etyos  and  KAf/9ayo$,  0€riK6\os  and  etoK6pos^ 
$o6ko\o5  and  cuyiKoptuSy  from  the  obsolete  K6p<a 
or  ic<fA«,  cuiv,  cvio  (Ubeck  on  Phrynichus,  p.  652). 

II.  A. 

*  If  Damans  had  been  the  wife  of  Dionysius, 
■he  wotdd  properly  have  been  called  »/  yvv)f  avrov 
(Acta  V.  1)  or  at  least  ^  -ywHj  (Acta  xxlv.  24). 
8he  must  have  Iind  some  personal  or  social  disUnc- 
tion,  to  cause  her  to  be  tiius  singled  out  by  name 
from  the  otliers.  H. 

•  DAMASCENES'  (Aofieurfcrivoi :  Dama»- 
cem),  iiiliabitanU  of  Damascus  (2  Cor.  xi.  32).  It 
repeats  iy  AafuurK'S  just  before,  but  is  not  alto- 
gether pleonastic,  'hie  city  which  the  Ethnarch 
guarded  waa  that  of  the  Damaaceues,  while  he  him- 
•elf  waa  an  Arabian.  II. 

DAMASCUS      (P^l     [alao    PB^H 


DAMASCUS 

2  K.  xvi.  10,  and  PRTJ'J'^  in  1  and  2  Chr.;  ao- 
tirify,  imbtstry,  aa  being  a  seat  of  tniffic,  Gw-l . 
Aofiairir^s:  JMtnnscus)  is  one  of  the  moat  ancient, 
and  haa  at  all  timea  been  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tint,  of  the  citiea  of  Syria.  It  la  aituated  in  a 
plain  of  vaat  size  and  of  extreme  fertility,  which 
lies  eaat  of  the  great  chain  of  Anti-Ubanua,  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert  Thia  fertile  pUin,  which  b 
nearly  circular,  and  about  30  milea  in  diameter,  is 
due  to  the  river  Bnrada,  which  is  probably  the 
"  Abana  "  of  Scripture."  'ITiia  atream,  rising  high 
up  on  the  western  flank  of  Anti-Ubanua,  forces  its 
way  through  the  chain,  running  for  aome  time 
among  the  mountains,  till  auddenly  it  bursts 
through  a  narrow  cleft  upon  the  open  country  east 
of  tlie  hilla,  and  diftuaea  fertiLty  far  and  widn. 
[Abaxa.]  »*From  the  edge  of  the  mountain- 
range,"  aaya  a  modem  traveller,  "  you  kwk  down 
on  the  plain  of  Damaacua.  It  ia  here  seen  in  its 
wideat  and  fiUleat  perfection,  with  the  visible  expU- 


I  of  the  whole  aecret  of  its  great  and  enduring 
diarm,  that  which  it  must  ha^-e  had  when  it  was 
the  solitary  aeat  of  civilization  in  Syria,  and  which 
it  will  have  aa  long  aa  the  worid  Uata.  The  river 
ia  viaible  at  the  bottom,  vrith  its  green  banka,  rush- 
ing tlirough  the  cleft;  it  hunt»  forth,  and  aa  if  in 
a  moment  scatters  over  the  pUun,  through  a  circle 
of  30  miles,  tlie  same  verdure  which  had  hitherto 
been  confined  to  its  single  channel.  .  .  .  Far  and 
wide  in  front  extends  the  level  plain,  its  horizon 
bare,  its  lines  of  surrounding  hills  bare,  all  bare  far 
ai^'ay  on  the  road  to  Palmyra  and  Bagdad.  In  the 
midat  of  this  plain  lies  at  your  feet  the  vaat  lake  or 
isuuMJ  of  deep  verdure,  walnuts  and  apricots  waring 
above,  com  and  graaa  below;  and  in  the  midat  oi 
•thia  maaa  of  foliage  riae»,  striking  out  its  white 
■iniis  of  atreeta  hither  and  tiiitlier,  and  its  white 


I  minareta  above  the  trees  which  embosom  Ihcm,  the 
city  of  Damaacua.  On  the  right  towers  the  anowy 
height  of  Hennon,  overlooking  the  whole  acene. 
(.  loae  behind  are  the  aterile  limeatoue  mountaina  — 
so  that  you  stand  literally  between  the  living  and 
the  dead  "  (Stanley,  S,  </  P.,  p.  410).  Anotlier 
writer  mentions  among  the  produce  of  the  plain  in 
question  "  walnuts,  pomegranatea,  figa,  plunia,  apri- 
cota,  citrona,  peara,  and  applea  "  (Addiaon^a  Dum, 
and  Palmyra^  ii.  92).  Olive-treea  are  also  a  prin- 
cipal feature  of  the  scene.  Desidea  the  main 
stream  of  the  Bnradn^  which  runs  directly  through 
the  town,  supplying  its  pubhc  cisterns,  baths,  and 
fountfdna,  a  number  of  branchea  are  given  off  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  which  irrigate  the  mead- 
owa  and  com  fielda,  turning  what  would  otherwiae 
be  a  deaert  into  a  garden,     llie  x-arious 


a  •  TbcTB  Is  a  riT«r  of  considerable  sise  a  few  hours   2  K.  t.  12  {Krri).     This  river  of  courra  is  a 
Is  tlie  north  if  Diunaacua  still  called  Ammana.     See   one  flrooi  the  Barada.  i).  V.  L.  V. 
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leunite,  but  greatly  weakened  in  %-olume.  at  a  little 
distance  beyond  tbe  town;  and  the  Barada flows  on 
towards  the  east  in  a  single  channel  for  about  15 
miles,  when  it  separates^  and  pours  its  waters  into 
two  small  and  shallow  lakes,  which  lie  upon  the 
verffje  of  the  desert.  Two  other  streams,  the  \V<uIy 
llrlttiH.  upon  the  north,  and  the  Aio  ij  upon  the 
south,  which  flows  du^  from  Hermon,  increase 
the  fertility  of  the  Damascene  plain,  and  contend 
for  the  honor  of  representing  the  **  Fharpar  '*  of 
Serijiture.     [Piiaki*au.] 

Aocordlu;;  to  Josephus  {AnJt.  1.  G)  Damascus  was 
founded  by  Us,  the  son  of  Anuu,  and  grandson  of 
Sheni.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  con- 
nection with  Abraham,  whose  steward  was  a  native 
of  the  place  ((Jen.  xv.  2).  We  may  gather  from 
tbe  name  of  this  person,  as  well  as  from  the  state- 
ment of  Josephus,  which  connects  the  city  with  the 
Aramieans.  ihzl  it  Mras  a  Semitic  settlement  Ac- 
cotxling  to  a  tradition  preserved  in  the  native 
writer,  Niool  ills,  Abraham  stayed  for  some  time  at 
Damascus,  after  leaving  Charran  and  before  enter- 
ing the  promised  land,  and  during  his  stay  was 
king  of  the  pUoe.  **  Abraham's  name  was,'*  he 
says,  **  even  in  his  own  day  £%miliar  in  the  mouUu 
of  the  Damascenes,  and  a  vllk^  was  shown  where 
he  dwelt,  which  was  called  after  him  "  (^V.  p.  30). 
This  List  circumstance  would  seem  however  to  con- 
flict with  tbe  no^oii  of  Abraham  having  been  king, 
nnoe  in  that  case  be  would  have  dwelt  in  the  capi- 
tal. Nothin«;  more  is  known  of  Damascus  until 
the  time  of  Da\id,  when  **  the  Syrians  of  Damas- 
3US  came  to  succor  lladadezer,  king  of  Zobah,'* 
witli  whom  David  was  at  war  (2  Sam.  viii.  5;  1 
Chr.  xviii.  5).  ()ii  this  occasion  David  **  slew  of 
the  Syrians  22,003  men;"  and  in  consequence  of 
this  victory  became  completely  master  of  the  whole 
territory,  whicl  he  garrisoned  with  Israelites. 
^  David  put  garrisons  in  Syria  of  Damascus;  and 
the  Syrians  became  servants  to  David,  and  brouglit 
gifts"  (2  Sam.  vlii.  6).  Nicolaiis  of  Damascus 
said  that  the  name  of  the  king  who  reigned  at  this 
time  was  Hadad ;  and  he  &  cribes  to  him  a  domin- 
ion, not  only  over  Damascus,  Imt  over  ^  all  Syria 
except  l*h(Bnicia"  (/»>.  p.  31).  He  noticed  his 
atinck  upon  David ;  and  related  that  many  battles 
were  fought  between  them,  the  last,  wlierein  he 
suffiavcl  defeat,  bein^  "  upim  Ote  Euphrntety  Ac- 
cording to  this  writer  Hadad  the  First  was  suc- 
eeedel  by  a  son  who  took  the  same  name,  as  did 
hii  descendants  for  ten  generations.  But  this  is 
Irreconcilable  with  Scripture.  It  appears  that  in 
the  r^.;u  of  Solomon,  a  certun  Keson,  who  had 
been  a  suliject  of  Hadadezer,  king  of  ZoImUi,  and 
had  e:«caped  when  David  conqu€»«d  Xohah,  made 
himself  master  of  Damascus  and  estal)lished  his 
own  rule  there  (I  K.  xi.  2  {-25).     He  was  ** an  ad- 

versiry  to  Israel  all  the  days  of  Solomon 

and  he  a!ihorred  Israel,  and  reigned  o\^er  Syria." 
Afterwards  the  family  of  Hadad  appears  to  liai-e 
reeorered  the  throne,  and  a  lienhadad,  who  Is  prob- 
ably Hadad  HI.  of  ^^lcoUiis,  a  grandson  of  the  an- 
tagonist of  David,  is  found  in  league  with  Baasha, 
king  of  fsrael,  against  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  19;  2  Chr. 
xvi.  3),  and  afterwards  in  league  with  Asa  against 
Baaslia  (1  K.  xv.  2)).  He  made  a  successful  in- 
vasion of  the  Israelite  territory  in  tbe  reign  of  that 
dng*  and  in  the  reign  of  Omri  he  not  only  cap- 
^ired  a  numlier  of  Israelite  cities  which  he  added 
to  his  own  dominions,  but  even  seems  to  have  ex- 
sreised  a  species  vX  lordship  over  Samaria  itself,  in 
which  be  acquired  tbe  right  of  ^  making  himself 
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streets'*  (1  K.  xx.  84;  comp.  Nic.  Dam.  Fr,  p.  31. 
(ul  Jin.),  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  lladad 
IV.  (the  Benhadad  H.  of  Scripture,  and  the  Ben- 
idri  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions),  who  came  at  the 
head  of  thirty-two  sulgect  kings  against  Ahab,  and 
bud  siege  to  Samaria  (L  K.  xx.  1).  The  attack 
was  unsuccessf^d;  and  was  followed  by  wars,  in 
which  victory  declared  itsdf  uniuistakably  on  the 
side  of  the  Israelites;  and  at  Ust  Benhadad  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  forced  to  submit  to  a  treaty 
whereby  he  gave  up  all  that  iiis  fitther  had  g  lined, 
and  submitted  in  his  turn  to  the  suzerai.ity  '  f 
Ahab  (Jb.  xx.  13-34).  The  terms  of  the  treaty 
were  perliaps  not  oljserved.  At  any  rate  three 
years  afterward  war  broke  out  afresh,  through  the 
claim  of  Ahab  to  the  city  of  Kamoth-ljileal  {ib, 
xxii.  1-4).  'llie  defeat  and  death  of  Ahab  at  that 
place  {ib,  15-37)  seems  to  have  enabled  the  Syrians 
of  Damascus  to  resume  the  offensive.  Thei;  liands 
ravaged  the  lands  of  Israel  during  the  reign  of  Je- 
horom ;  and  they  even  undertook  at  this  time  a 
second  siege  of  Samaria,  which  was  fVuitrated 
miraculously  (2  K.  vi.  21,  vii.  6,  7).  After  this, 
we  do  not  hear  of  any  more  attempts  against  the 
Israelite  capital.  The  cuneifonu  biscriptioni  show 
that  toward  the  close  of  his  reign  Beidiadod  wai 
exposed  to  the  assaults  of  a  great  conqueror,  who 
was  bent  on  extending  tbe  dominion  of  Assyria 
Q\-er  Syria  and  Palestine,  lliree  so'end  attacks 
appear  to  have  been  made  by  this  prince  upon  Ben- 
hadad, who,  though  ho  had  the  sup{x>rt  of  the 
Phcenicians,  the  Hittites,  and  the  Hamathites,  was 
unable  to  oflfer  any  effectual  opposition  to  the  As- 
syrian arms.  His  troops  were  worsted  in  several 
engagements,  and  hi  one  of  them  he  lost  as  many 
as  20,000  men.  It  may  have  been  these  circum- 
stances which  encouraged  Hazael,  the  sen'ant  of 
Benhadad,  to  murder  him,  and  seuse  the  throne, 
which  Ellsha  had  declared  would  certainly  one  day 
lie  his  (2  K.  viii.  15).  He  may  have  thought  that 
the  SjTians  would  willuigly  acquiesce  in  the  re- 
nio\'al  of  a  ruler  under  whom  they  had  suffisred  so 
many  disasters.  The  change  of  rulers  was  not  at 
first  productive  of  any  advantage  to  the  Syrians. 
Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Hazael  (about  n.  c. 
881),  he  was  in  his  turn  attacked  by  tbe  Assyrians 
who  defeated  him  with  great  loss  amid  the  fast- 
nesses of  Anti-Libanus.  However,  in  his  other  wan 
he  was  more  fortunate.  He  repulsed  an  attack  on 
Kamoth-Gilead,  made  by  Ahaziah  kuig  of  Judah 
and  Jehoram  king  of  Israel  hi  coi\junction  (2  K. 
viii.  28,  2.));  ravaged  the  whole  Israelite  territory 
east  of  Jordan  \jib.  x.  32,  33);  besieged  and  took 
Gath  (Jb,  xii.  17;  comp.  Am.  vi.  2);  threatened  Je- 
rusalem, which  only  escaped  by  paying  a  heav} 
ransom  (2  K.  xii.  18);  and  established  a  species  of 
suzerdnty  over  Israel,  which  he  mainta'ned  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  and  handed  down  to  Benhadad, 
his  son  (2  K.  xUi.  3-7,  and  22).  This  prince  in 
the  eariier  part  of  his  reign  had  the  same  good  for- 
tune as  his  father.  lilce  him,  lie  ^*  oppressed  I» 
rael,"  and  added  various  cities  of  the  Israelites  to 
his  own  dominion  (2  K.  xiiL  25);  but  at  kMt  a  do> 
liverer  appeared  (verse  5),  and  Joash,  the  son  of 
Jehoahaz,  **  beat  Hazael  thrice,  and  recovered  the 
cities  of  Israel "  (verse  25).  In  the  next  reign  stiU 
further  advantages  were  gained  by  the  IsnieUtet. 
Jeroboam  II.  (about  n.  c.  830)  is  said  to  hat« 
*»reco\'ered  Damascus"  {ib.  xiv.  28),  and  though 
this  may  not  mean  that  he  captured  the  city,  it  at 
least  implies  that  he  ohtahied  a  certain  influence 
o^-er  it.    The  mention  c»f  this  drcumstaiice  ia  fol- 
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bwed  t  J  a  long  pause,  during  which  we  hear  noth- 
ing of  the  Syrians,  and  must  therefore  oonchide 
that  tlieir  relations  with  the  Isradites  continued 
ceaceaUe.  W  aen  they  reappear  nearly  a  century 
Liter  (about  u.  c.  742)  it  is  as  allies  of  Israel 
against  Judah  (2  K.  xv.  37).  We  may  suspect 
that  the  chief  cause  of  tlie  union  now  establislied 
between  two  powers  which  had  been  so  long  hostile, 
was  the  necessity  of  combining  to  resist  the  Assyr- 
ians, who  at  the  time  were  stilly  pursuing  a  pol- 
icy of  encroachment  in  this  quarter.  Scripture 
mt^ntions  the  hivasions  of  Pul  (2  K.  xv.  19 ;  1  Chr. 
V.  2o),  and  I'iglath-Pileser  (2  K.  xv.  23;  1  Chr.  v. 
2G);  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  almost 
every  Assyrian  moiuu'ch  of  the  period  made  war  in 
this  direction.  It  seems  to  have  been  during  a 
pause  in  the  struggle  that  Kezin  king  of  Damascus 
and  Pekah  king  of  Israel  resolved  conjointly  to  at- 
tack Jerusalem,  intending  to  depose  Ahaz  and  set 
np  as  king  a  creature  of  their  own  (Is.  vii.  1-6 ;  2 
K.  xvi.  5).  Ahaz  may  have  been  already  suspected 
of  a  IViendly  feeling  towards  Assyria,  or  tlie  object 
may  simply  have  been  to  consolidate  a  power  capa- 
ble of  eflecttuilly  opposing  the  arms  of  that  country. 
In  either  case  the  attempt  signally  failed,  and  only 
brought  about  more  rapidly  the  evil  against  which 
the  two  kings  wished  to  guard.  Jerusalem  success- 
fully maintained  itself  against  the  combined  attack ; 
but  Klath,  which  had  been  formerly  built  by  Aza- 
riah,  king  of  Judah,  hi  territory  regarded  as  Syrian 
(2  K.  xiv.  22),  having  been  taken  and  retained  by 
Kezin  {ib.  xvi.  6),  Ahaz  was  induced  to  throw  him- 
self into  the  wrms  of  Uglath-Pileser,  to  ask  aid 
firom  him,  and  to  Mc&pi  voluntarily  the  position  of 
an  Asssyrian  feudatory  (ib.  xvi.  7,  8).  Ilie  aid 
sought  was  given,  with  the  important  result  that 
fiezin  was  slain,  the  kingdom  of  Damascus  brought 
to  an  end,  and  the  city  itself  destroyed,  the  inhab- 
itants being  carried  ci4>tive  into  Assyria  {ib.  verse 
9;  comp.  Is.  vii.  8  Mid  Am.  i.  5). 

It  was  long  before  Damascus  recovered  from  this 
lerious  blow.  As  Isaiah  and  Amos  had  prophesied 
in  the  day  of  her  prosperity,  that  Damascus  should 
be  *'  taken  away  ih>m  being  a  city  and  be  a  ruinous 
heap"  (Is.  xvii.  1),  that  ^^a  fire  should  be  sent 
into  the  house  of  Hazael,  which  should  devour  the 
palaces  of  lienhadad"  (Am.  i.  4);  so  Jeremiah, 
writing  about  u.  c.  600,  declares  "Damascus  is 
VMxed  feeble  and  tumeth  herself  to  flee,  and  fear 
hath  seized  on  her ;  anguish  and  sorrows  have 
taken  her,  as  a  woman  in  travail.  How  is  the  city 
of  praise  not  ^,  the  city  of  my  joy  ?  *'  (Jer.  xlix. 
94-^).  AVe  do  not  know  at  what  time  Damascus 
was  rebuilt;  but  Strabo  says  that  it  was  the  most 
fiunous  place  in  Syria  during  the  Persian  period 
(xvi.  2,  §  19);  and  we  find  t£at  before  the  battle 
of  Issus  it  was  selected  by  Darius  as  the  city  to 
which  he  should  send  for  better  security  the  gr^iter 

rL  of  his  treasures  and  valuables  (Arr.  £^.  AL 
11).  Shortly  aOer  the  battle  of  Issus  it  was 
taken  by  Parmenio  (ibid,);  and  fh>m  this  time  it 
Qontinued  to  be  a  place  df  some  importance  under 
Ihe  Greeks;  becoming  however  decidedly  second  to 
Antioch,  which  was  raised  up  as  a  ri^  to  it  by 
the  Seleucidfle.  From  the  monarchs  of  this  house 
It  passed  to  the  Romans,  wlio  became  masters  of  it 
In  the  war  between  Pompey  and  Mithridates  {Mob. 
Choren,  i.  14;  comp.  Joseph.  AnL  Jttd.  xiv.  2, 
{  8;  and  App.  BtlL  Mithr.  p.  244).  At  the  time 
of  Uie  Gospel  history,  and  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  it 
formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Aretas  (2  Cor. 
iL  32),  an  Arabian  prince,  who,  like  the  princes  of 
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the  house  of  Herod,  held  his  kingdom  under  the 
Homans  (Joseph.  AnL  Jud.  xvi.  11,  §  9).  A  litUe 
hiter  it  was  reckoned  to  Deo^Mlis  (Plin.  7/.  N,  ?. 
16),  aiW  which  it  became  a  part  of  the  province 
known  as  Phoenicia  Ubanesia  (Hierod.  Synecd.  p. 
717).  It  grew  in  magnificence  under  the  Greek 
emperors,  and  when  taken  by  the  Mohammedan 
Arabs  in  A.  d.  634,  was  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the 
eastern  world.  It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  its  sub- 
sequent glories  under  the  Caliphs,  the  Saracens,  and 
the  Turks.  It  may  however  be  noticed  that  there 
has  scarcely  been  an  interruption  to  its  prosperity, 
and  that  it  is  still  a  city  of  150,000  inhabitants. 

Damascus  has  always  been  a  great  centre  for 
trade.  The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  mouu^ 
tain  passes  to  the  west  of  Ajiti-lJbanus  made  the 
Une  of  traffic  between  Egypt  and  Upper  Syria  fol- 
low the  circuitous  route  by  Damascus  rather  than 
the  dunect  one  through  Coele-Syria,  while  the  trade 
of  Tyre  with  Assyria  and  the  I'jwt  generally,  passed 
naturally  through  Damascus  on  its  way  to  Palmyra 
and  the  Euphrates.  Ezekiel,  speaking  of  Tyre, 
says,  "  Damascus  was  thy  merchant  in  the  muiU- 
tude  of  the  toares  of  thy  makiny^  for  the  mvUitvde 
of  all  iHches ;  in  the  wine  of  Helbon,  and  white 
wool."  It  would  appear  from  this  that  Damascus 
took  manufactured  goods  from  the  Phcenicians,  and 
supplied  them  in  exchange  with  wool  and  wine, 
llie  former  would  be  produced  in  abundance  in 
Coele-Syria  and  the  valleys  of  the  Anti-Libanut 
range,  while  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  grown 
in  the  vicinity  of  Helbon^  a  village  still  famous  for 
the  produce  of  its  vines,  10  or  12  miks  from  Da- 
mascus to  the  northwest  {Geograph.  Jour.  voL 
xxvi.  p.  44).  But  the  passage  trade  of  Damascus 
has  probably  been  at  all  tintes  more  important  than 
its  direct  commerce.  Its  merchants  must  have 
profited  largely  by  the  caravans  which  continually 
passed  through  it  on  their  way  to  distant  countries. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  in  early  times  it  had  any 
important  manufactures  of  its  own.  According 
to  some  expositors,  the  passage  in  Amos  iii.  1^ 
which  we  transkte  *4n  Damascus  on  a  couch*' 

(ttTT?^  ptP^l-?^\  means  really  "  on  the  damatik 
couch,"  which  would  indicate  that  the  Syrian  city 
had  become  famous  for  a  textile  fabric  as  early  as 
the  eighth  century  b.  c.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
such  a  fabric  gave  rise  to  our  own  word,  which  has 
its  counterpart  in  Arabic  as  well  as  in  most  of  the 
languages  of  modem  Europe;  but  it  is  questiona- 
ble whether  either  this,  or  tlte  peculiar  method  of 
working  in  steel,  which  has  impressed  itself  in  a 
similar  way  upon  the  speech  of  the  world,  was  in- 
vented by  the  Damascenes  before  the  Mohammedan 
era.  In  ancient  times  they  were  probably  rather  a 
consuming  than  a  producing  people,  as  the  passage 
in  l^zekiel  clearly  indicates. 

Certam  localities  in  Damascus  are  shown  as  the 
site  of  those  Scriptural  events  which  eq)ecially  in- 
terest us  in  its  history.  A  **long,  wide  thorongh- 
£fire  "  —  leading  direct  from  one  of  the  gates  to  the 
Castle  or  palace  of  the  Pasha  —  b  "  called  by  the 
guides  'Straight* "  (Acts  ix.  11);  but  the  natives 
know  it  among  themselves  as  **  the  Street  of  Ba- 
zaars" (Stanky,  p.  412).  The  house  of  Judas 
is  shown,  but  it  is  not  in  the  street  '*  Straight " 
(Pooocke,  ii.  119).  I'hat  of  Ananias  is  also  pointed 
out.  The  scene  of  the  conversion  is  confidently 
said  to  be  "an  open  green  spot,  surroimded  bj 
trees,"  and  used  as  the  Christian  burial-ground - 
but  this  spot  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  dfj 
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wbfms  St  Paul  must  ha\'e  upproached  from  tbe 
•outh  or  weat.  Again  it  appears  to  be  certain  that 
•*  four  distinct  ipots  have  been  pointed  out  at  dif- 
ferent tiroes'*  (Stanley^  p.  412)  as  the  place  where 
the  **  great  light  suddenly  shiiied  from  heaven  * 
(Acts  ix.  3);  so  that  little  confidence  can  be  placed 
iu  any  of  them,  llie  point  of  the  walls  at  which 
St.  Paul  was  let  down  by  a  basket  (Acte  ix.  25; 
8  Cor.  xi.  33)  is  also  shown ;  and,  as  this  locality 
b  free  (torn  ol^ectiou,  it  may  be  accepted,  if  we 
think  that  tlie  tradition,  which  has  been  so  faith- 
leas  or  so  tmcertain  in  other  cases,  has  any  value 
hera. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Damascus  certain  i)Uces  are 
shown,  traditionally  connected  with  the  prophet 
Elisha;  but  tliese  k)cal  legends  are  necessarily  even 
more  doubti\il  than  those  which  have  reference  to 
the  comparstively  recent  age  of  the  Apostles. 

(See  Stanley's  Sutai  and  PaktUne ;  Maundrell's 
Journey  to  Dtim'tscut ;  Addison's  Danuuetis  and 
Palmyi  a ;  Pococke's  TittctU ;  and  especially  Por- 
10**8  /  ice  years  in  Damascus,  and  his  account  of 
the  country  round  Damascus  in  the  iitoyraphiccU 
JoumaL,  voL  xx\1.)  <>  G.  K. 

•  DAMN,  DAMNATION.  These  torms, 
when  the  common  English  version  was  made,  were 
not  restricted  to  their  present  meaning,  but  were 
used  also  in  their  primitive  sense  of  condemn  and 
condemnation  (uomp.  Pope's  ^^damn  with  fidnt 
praise  *').  This,  often  with  the  associated  idea  of 
punishment,  is  all  that  the  Greek  words  which  they 
represent  properly  signify.  Djimn  is  the  rendering 
of  KaroKpUoty  Mark  xvi.  16;  Kora.  xiv.  23,  "he 
that  doubteth  is  damned  (condemned)  if  he  eat; " 
aod  Kpivcti  2  Thess.  ii.  12.  Damnation  is  the  ren- 
dering of  KplfiOf  literally  <* judgment,"  Matt,  xxiii. 
1-4;  Mark  xii.  40;  Luke  xx.  47;  Kom.  iii.  8,  xiii. 
9,  M  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves 
dtimmition^*  (punishment);  1  Cor.  xi.  23,  "he  that 
tmtsth  and  drinketh  unworthily  eateth  and  drinketh 
damnation  (condemnation,  judgment)  to  himself;  ** 
1  Tim.  V.  Vi\  —  Kpi<ris,  Matt,  xxiii.  33;  Mark  iii. 
29  ;  John  v.  23  ;  —  fcara^Uij,  "  condemnation," 
M  punishment,"  Wisd.  xii.  27 ;  and  &reiA.c(a, 
M  destruction,"  2  Pet.  ii.  3.  A. 

DAN.  L  (TJ:  A(£y;  Joseph.  A(£^,  tfciJ/cpi- 
Tow  6m  riwet  cfrotcif  Kark  r^¥  'EA\.  yXwrrW- 
Din).  The  fifth  son  of  Jacob,  and  the  first  of 
Bilhoh,  Rachel's  maid  (Gen.  xxx.  6).  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  given  in  the  exclamation  of  Hachel 

"  *  God  hath  judged  me  f'SD^,  dananni)  .  .  . 

and  given  me  a  son,'  therefore  she  called  his  name 
Dan,"  u  e,  "judge."  In  the  blessing  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  xlix.  16)  this  play  on  the  name  is  repeated 

—  »«  Dan  shall  ^  judge  (*p  "J^,  yadin)  his  people." 


o  •  It  is  UDderstood  that  Mr.  Rogers,  the  English 
cooaol  at  Damascos,  has  in  preparatioD  an  elaborate 
work  on  the  mannen  and  eostoms  of  the  Syrians, 
itmilar  to  that  of  Sfr.  Lane  on  l^pt  U. 

b  Oesenios  has  pointed  out  a  slight  dl^ronce  be- 
tween the  two  derivations ;  the  verb  being  active  in 
fbe  Utter  and  pusire  in  the  fbnner  {Thf*.  88$). 
rhU  is  qnite  in  keeping  with  the  nocertaioty  which 
Attends  many  of  these  ancient  paronomastie  deriva- 
tkms  (compart  Abil,  Bbmjamin,  and  others). 

c  Tbe  freqneot  varfatioDS  in  the  LXX.  forbid  abm- 
ta(«  reUance  on  these  numbers ;  and,  In  adJiUon,  it 
ikoitid  not  be  overlooked  that  ttie  census  ia  Nun .  i. 
•  of  llght^og  men,  that  of  xxvi.  of  the  ^  ctiildren  of 
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Dan  was  own  brother  to  Naphtali;  and  as  tlie  son 
of  Kachel*s  maid,  in  a  closer  relation  with  liachers 
sons,  Joseph  and  i)ei\jamin,  than  with  the  othei 
members  of  the  family,  it  may  be  noticed  thai 
there  is  a  ckise  alfinity  between  his  name  and  tlial 
of  DiNAir,  the  only  daughter  of  Jacob  whose  name 
is  preserved. 

The  records  of  Dan  are  unusually  meagre.  Of 
the  patriarch  himself  no  personal  history  is,  unfoiv 
tunately,  preserved.  Only  one  son  is  attributed  to 
him  (Gen.  xlvi.  23);  but  it  may  be  obsen'cd  that 
"  Hushim  "  is  a  plural  fonn,  as  if  tbe  name,  not 
of  an  individual,  but  of  a  fiunily ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able —  whether  as  indicating  that  some  of  the  d»> 
scendants  of  Dan  are  omitted  in  these  lists,  or  from 
other  causes  —  that  when  the  people  were  numbered 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  this  was,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Judah,  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  tribo, 
containing  62,700  men  able  to  serve.  The  position 
of  Dan  during  the  march  through  the  desert  was 
on  the  north  side  of  the  tabanade  (Num.  ii.  25). 
Here,  with  his  brother  Naphtali,  and  Asher,  the 
son  of  Zilpah,  before  him,  was  his  station,  the  huid- 
most  of  the  long  procession  (ii.  31,  x.  25).     TIm 

names  of  the  "  captam  "  (S^Q73)  of  the  tribe  sX 
this  time,  and  of  the  "  ruler  "  (the  Hebrew  word  !■ 
the  same  as  before),  who  was  one  of  the  spies  (xiU. 
12),  are  preserved.  So  also  is  the  name  of  one  who 
phiyed  a  prominent  part  at  that  tune,  "  Aholiab  the 
sou  of  Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,"  associated 
with  Bezaleel  m  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
fittings  of  the  tabernacle  (Kx.  xxxi.  0,  (&c.).  The 
numbers  of  this  tribe  were  not  subject  to  the  vio- 
lent fluctuations  which  increased  or  diminished 
some  of  its  brethren  (comp.  the  figures  given  in 
Num.  i.  and  xxvi.),  and  it  arrived  at  the  threshold 
ci  tbe  Promised  Land,  and  passed  the  ordeal  of  the 
rites  of  Uaal-peor  (Num.  xxv.)  with  an  increase  of 
1700  on  the  earlier  census.<^  'fhe  remaining  notices 
of  the  tribe  before  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  are 
unimportant.  It  fUmished  a  "  prince  "  {Nad,<^  as 
before)  to  the  i4)portionment  of  the  land;  and  it 
was  appointed  to  stand  on  Mount  Ebul,  still  in 
company  with  Naphtali  (but  opposite  to  the  other 
related  tribes),  at  the  ceremony  of  blessing  and 
ctu^ng  (Deut.  xxvii.  13).  After  this  nothing  Is 
heard  of  Dan  till  the  specification  of  the  inherit- 
ance allotted  to  him  (Josh.  xix.  48).  He  was  the 
last  of  the  tribes  to  receive  his  portion,  and  that 
portion,  according  to  the  record  of  Joshua — strange 
as  it  appears  in  the  face  of  the  numbers  just  quoted 
—  was  the  smallest  of  the  twelve.'  But  notwith- 
standing its  smallness  it  had  eminent  natural  ad- 
vantages. On  the  north  and  eust  it  was  completely 
embraced  by  its  two  brother-tribes  £phraim  and 
Benjamin,  while  on  the  south-east  and  south  it 
joined  Judah,  and  was  thus  surrounded  by  the 


Reuben,"  fcc.,  and  therefore  probably  without  that 
Umitation. 

d  This  one  word  is  rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  by 
"  prince,"  "  ruler,"  "  captain,"  "  chief,"  and  "  goT- 
emor." 

e  The  enumeration  of  the  tribes  in  this  record  Is  In 
the  order  of  their  topographical  position,  ftom  S.  to  N. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Dan  is  named  after  Naphtali  and 
Asher,  as  if  already  associated  with  the  norttiem  post* 
tion  afterwards  occupied  by  the  city  Dan.  This  Is  alsc 
the  ease  In  Judg.  i.  34,  and  1  Ghr.  xii.  S6.  The  writes 
is  not  aware  that  any  explanation  has  been  offned  of 
this  appjirent  anomaly. 
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three  most  powirful  states  of  the  whole  oonfedenkcy. 
Of  the  tuuiis  enumerated  as  fonuiiij;  "  the  *  bordo:  * 
of  its  iuheritaiice,'*  the  most  easterly  which  can 
DOW  be  ideutilied  are  Ajalon,  Zorah  (Zareah),  and 
Ir-Shcmesh  (or  lieth-shemesh ;  which  see).  These 
places  are  on  the  slopes  of  the  lower  ranges  of  hills 
by  which  the  highlands  of  13ei\jamin  and  Judah 
descend  to  the  brood  maritime  pkun,  that  i^n 
which  on  the  S.  bore  the  distinctive  name  of  *'  the 
Shefelah,**  and  more  to  the  N.,  of  ^«  Sharon.** 
From  Japho  —  afterwards  Joppa,  and  now  Yafa — 
on  the  iiorthf  to  Kkron  and  GathrimnKm  on  the 
south  — a  length  of  at  least  14  miles  —  that  nobk 
tract,  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  whole  of  Pales- 
tuie,  was  allotted  to  this  tribe.  By  Josephus  {Anl. 
▼.  1,  §  2-2,  and  3,  §  1)  this  is  extended  to  Ashdod 
on  the  south,  and  Dor,  at  the  foot  of  Camiel,  on 
the  north,  so  as  to  embraee  the  whole,  or  nearly 
the  whole,  of  the  great  pkun.  But  this  rich  dis- 
trict, the  corn-field  and  the  garden  of  the  whole 
south  of  Palestine  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  258),  which 
was  the  richest  prize  of  Phoenician  conquest  many 
centuries  hiter,o  and  which  even  in  the  now  degen- 
erate state  of  the  country  is  enormously  productive, 
was  too  valuable  to  be  given  up  without  a  struggle 
by  its  original  possessors.  U'he  Amorites  accord- 
ingly **  foSrced  the  children  of  Dan  into  the  moun- 
tcun,  for  they  would  not  sufier  them  to  come  down 
into  the  valley"  (Judg.  i.  34)  —  forced  them  up 
from  the  coru-fields  of  the  plain,  with  their  deep 
black  soU,  to  the  villages  whose  ruins  still  crown 
the  hills  that  skirt  the  lowland.  True,  the  help 
of  the  great  tribe  so  closely  connected  with  Dan 
was  not  wanting  at  this  juncture,  and  '^  the  hand 
of  the  children  of  Joseph,"  t.  e.  Kphraim,  «*pre- 
\  ailed  against  the  Amorites  "  for  the  time.  But 
the  same  thing  soon  occurred  again,  and  in  the 
glimpse  with  which  we  are  afterwards  favored  into 
the  interior  of  the  tribe,  in  the  history  of  its  great 
hero,  the  Philistines  have  taken  the  phu»  of  the 
Amorites,  and  with  the  same  result.  Although 
Samson  **  comes  down  "  to  the  ^*  vineyards  of  Tim- 
nath"  and  the  valley  of  Sorek,  yet  it  is  from 
Biahaneh-Dan  —  the  fortified  camp  of  Dan,  between 
Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  behind  Kujath-jearim  —  that 
he  descends,  and  it  is  to  that  natural  fiistnees,  the 
residence  of  his  fiither,  that  he  "goes  up"  again 
after  his  encounters,  and  that  he  is  at  last  borne 
to  his  fetmily  sepulchre,  the  burying-plaoe  of  Manoah 
(Judg.  xiv.  1,  5,  10,  ziii.  25,  zvL  4;  comp.  zviiL 
12,  vil  31). 

These  considerations  enable  us  to  understand 
bow  it  happened  that  kmg  after  the  partition  of  the 
land  **  all  the  inheritance  of  the  Danites  had  not 
falleo  to  them  among  the  tribes  of  Israel  "  (Judg. 


a  See  the  loscriptloa  of  king  Esmuiiaiar,  as  inter- 
prated  by  Stanley  (S.  ^  P.  pp.  278,  268). 

b  •  The  "all"  in  this  passage  (A.  V.)  has  nothing 
answering  to  It  in  the  llebrew,  and  hides  ftom  the 
reader  a  peculiarity  of  the  text  The  Hebrow  writer 
states  that  the  Danites  had  not  yet  received  aa  in- 
heritance among  the  tribes  of  Israel.  What  is  m;ant 
may  be  that  they  had  not  received  any  territoiy  ade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  an  overgrown  population  in  their 
original  settlenient,  or,  more  probably,  had  received 
none  which  they  could  securely  occupy  as  a  permanent 
possession  on  account  of  the  superior  power  of  the 
PhllUanes  (see  Bertheau,  Riehttr  und  Ruth,  p.  196). 
Oassel  suggests  that  the  Danites  may  have  complained 
m  these  terms  of  their  having  no  inheritance  ss  an 
sxcuM  for  their  rapacity,  when  the  complaint  was  not 
tms  hi  &ct  {Richter  und  Ru%  p.  160).  H. 
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xviii.  l)fi  They  perhaps  Aimish  a  reason  ibr  th« 
absence  of  Dan  from  the  great  gathering  of  the 
tribes  against  Sisera^  (Judg.  v.  17).  lliey  also 
expUin  the  warlike  and  independent  character  of 
the  tribe  betokened  in  the  name  of  their  head- 
quarters, as  just  quoted  —  Alahaneh-Dan,  "  the 
camp,  or  host,  of  Dan "  —  in  the  fact  specially 
insisted  on  and  reiterated  (xviii.  11,  16,  17)  of  the 
complete  equipment  of  then-  600  waniors*'  "ap- 
pointed with  weapons  of  war,"  —  and  the  Uwleas 
freebooting  style  of  their  behavior  to  Micah.  lliere 
is  something  very  characteristic  in  the  whole  of 
tliat  most  fi«sh  and  interesting  story  presen-ed  to 
us  in  Judg.  xviii.  —  a  narrative  without  a  parallel 
for  the  vivid  glance  it  afibrds  into  the  manners  of 
that  distant  time  — characteristic  of  boldne»  and 
sagacity,  with  a  vein  of  grim  sardonic  humor,  but 
uudeformed  by  any  unnecessary  bkx)dshed. 

In  the  "security"  and  "quiet"  (Judg.  xviiL 
7,  10)  of  their  rich  northern  possession  the  Danites 
crgoyed  the  leisure  and  repose  which  had  been 
denied  them  in  their  origmal  seat.  But  of  the  &to 
of  the  city  to  which  they  gave  "  the  name  of  their 
fiither  "  (Josh.  xix.  47),  we  know  scarcely  anythuig. 
The  strong  religious  feeling  which  made  the  Danites 
so  anxious  to  ask  counsd  of  God  from  Micah'a 
Levite  at  the  commencement  of  then*  expedition 
(Judg.  xviiL  5),  and  afterwards  take  him  away  with 
them  to  be  "  a  priest  unto  a  tribe  and  a  family  in 
Israel,"  may  have  pointed  out  their  settlement  to 
the  notice  of  Jeroboam  as  a  fit  place  for  his  north- 
em  sanctuary.  But  beyond  the  exceedingly  obscure 
notice  in  Judg.  xviii.  30,  we  have  no  information  « 
on  this  subject.  From  2  (^r.  ii.  14  it  woukl 
appear  that  the  Danites  had  not  kept  their  purity 
of  lineage,  but  had  intermarried  with  the  Phoeni- 
cians of  the  country.  (See  an  elaboration  of  this 
in  Blimt,  Coincidencet,  Pt.  II.  iv.) 

In  the  time  of  David  Dan  still  kept  its  place 
among  the  tribes  (1  Chr.  xii.  35).  Asher  is  omit- 
ted, but  the  "  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  "  is  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  1  Chr.  xxvii.  22.  But  from 
this  time  fcvward  the  name  as  applied  to  the  tribe 
vanishes;  it  is  kept  alive  only  by  the  northern  city. 
In  the  genealogies  of  1  Chr.  ii.  to  xii.  Dan  is  omit- 
ted entirely,  which  is  remarkable  when  the  great 
iame  of  Samson  and  the  warlike  character  of  the 
tribe  are  considered,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing  that  its  genealogies  had  perished.  It 
is  perii^  allowable  to  suppose  that  little  care  would 
be  taken  to  preserve  the  records  of  a  tribe  .which 
had  left  its  original  seat  near  the  head-quarters  of 
the  nation,  and  given  its  name  to  a  distant  city 
notorious  only  as  the  seat  of  a  rival  and  a  forbidden 
worship.     Lastly,  Dan  is  omitted  from  the  list  of 

c  Bwald  ascribes  it  to  their  being  engaged  in  com- 
merce {Dichtetj  i.  180).  This  may  have  been  the  case 
with  Asher,  but  can  hardly,  for  the  reasons  advanced 
above,  have  been  so  with  Dan.  The  "  ships  "  of  Deb- 
orah's song  are  probably  only  a  bold  figure,  in  allu- 
si(m  to  Joppa. 

d  The  complete  appointment  of  these  warriors  is 
perhaps  a  more  certain  sign  of  the  tribe  being  prao- 
tked  in  war,  when  we  recollect  that  it  was  the  Philis- 
tine policy  to  deprive  of  their  arms  those  wh<»n  tiiey 
had  conquered  (comp.  1  Sam.  xiii.  19-21,  and  perhaps 
also  Samson's  rude  weapon,  the  Jaw-bone). 

<  For  » the  captivity  of  the  land,"  \^ny9.    BwaU 

proposes  to  read  ""  of  the  ark,''  ]SnS  :  that  i^  till  tlis 
time  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  iv.  11),  Gtseh.  U.  pt.  2,  p 
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Jgmt  who  were  sealed  by  the  Angel  in  the  vision 
»f  St.  John  (Kev.  vii.  6-7). 

I1ie  mention  of  tliis  tribe  in  the  <*  blessings  "  of 
Jacob  and  Moses  must  not  be  overlooked,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  extract  any  satisfiactory  meaning  from 
tbem.  Herder's  interpretation  as  given  by  l*rof. 
Stanley  will  fitly  close  this  notice. 

^  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  delineation  of  Dan 
in  Jacob's  blessing  rdates  to  the  original  settlement 
on  the  western  outskirts  of  Judah,  or  to  the  north- 
em  outpost.  Herder's  expknation  will  apply 
almost  equally  to  both.  *  I^n/  the  judge,  *  shall 
judge  hi*  people; '  he,  the  son  of  the  concubine,  no 
less  than  i\e  sons  of  l..eah ;  he,  the  frontier  tribe,  no 
less  tha£  those  in  the  places  of  honor,  shall  be  *■  as 
one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.'  *  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent 
by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path,'  that  is  of  the 
invading  enemy  by  the  north  or  by  the  west,  *  that 
bitetJi  the  beds  of  the  horse,'  tlie  indigenous  serpent 
biting  the  foreign  horse  unknown  to  Israelite  war- 
fitfe,  ^  BO  that  his  rider  shall  fidl  backwards.'  And 
his  wur-cry  as  from  the  frontier  fortresses  shall  be 
*  For  Thy  salvation,  0  Ixjrd,  I  have  waited ! '  «  In 
the  blessing  of  Moses  the  southern  Dan  is  lost  sight 
of.  I1ie  northern  Dan  alone  appears,  with  the 
same  characteristics  though  under  a  different  image ; 
*a  lion's  whelp '  in  the  fiir  north,  as  Judah  in  the 
for  south :  *  he  shall  leap  from  Bashan '  —  from  the 
slopes  of  Hermon,  where  he  is  couched  watching 
for  his  i»ey." 

2.  0^  :  Ady;  Joseph,  rh  Adyoy-  I>an.)  The 
well-known  city,  so  fiuniliar  as  the  most  northern 
landmark  of  Palestine,  in  the  common  expression 
"  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba."  The  luune  of  the 
place  was  originally  Laish  or  Leshem  (Josh.  xix. 
47).  Its  inhabitants  lived  <' after  the  manner  of 
the  Zidonians,"  »'.  e.  engaged  in  commerce,  and 
without  defense.  But  it  is  nowhere  said  that  they 
were  Phoenicians,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
from  the  parentage  of  Huram  —  his  mother  *'  of 
the  daughters  of  Dan,"  his  father  "  a  man  of  Tyre  " 
(2  Chr.  ii.  14).  Living  thus  "quiet  and  secure," 
they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  active  and  practiced 
freebooters  of  the  Danites.  They  conferred  upon 
then-  new  acquisition  the  name  of  then*  own  tribe, 
^  afltf  the  name  of  their  fiither  who  was  bom  unto 
Israel"  (Judg.  xviii.  2^;  Josh.  xix.  47),  and  Laish 
became  Dan. 

The  locality  of  the  tomi  is  specified  with. some 
minuteness.    It  was  "  far  from  Zidon,"  and  "  in 

the  valley  (p©?,  Emek)  that  is  by  (^)  Beth- 
rehob,"  but  as  this  latter  phice  has  not  been  identi- 
fied with  certainty,  the  position  of  Dan  must  be 
ascertained  by  other  means. 

The  graven  image  which  the  wandering  Danites 
had  stolen  trom  Micah  they  set  up  in  theu*  new 
home,  and  a  line  of  priests  was  established,  which, 
though  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  l>evi  and  even 
descended  from  Moses,^  was  not  of  the  family  of 
Aaron,  and  therefore  not  belonging  to  the  regular 
priesthood.  To  the  form  of  this  image  and  the 
nature  of  the  idoUtry  we  have  no  clew,  nor  to  the 
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o  According  to  Jeirbh  traditioD,  Jacobus  bleiwing 
on  Dan  is  a  prophetic  allusion  to  Samson,  the  groat 
t'  Judi^e  *'  of  the  tribe ;  and  the  ^nculatloo  with  which 
it  closes  wu  that  actually  uttered  by  SaiuMn  when 
brought  into  the  temple  at  Gaxa.  (See  the  Targum 
Pa.  Jonathan  oa  Gen.  xllx.  16,  17 ;  and  the  quotations 
in  Kallwh's  G^nfsls  ad  loc.)  Blodern  critics  likewise 
lee  an  allusion  to  Samson  in  the  terms  of  the  blessing. 


relation,  if  any,  which  existed  between  it  and  tht 
calf-worship  afterwards  instituted  there  l)y  Jeroboam 
(1  K.  xii.  29, 30).  The  hitter  is  alluded  to  by  Amoi 
(viii.  14)  in  a  passage  which  possibly  presenes  a 
fonnula  of  invocation  or  adjuration  in  use  among 
the  worshippers;  but  the  passage  is  very  obscure. 

After  the  ^tablishment  of  the  Danites  at  Dan  it 
became  the  acknowledged  extremity  of  the  country, 
and  the  formula  *'  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba  '* 
is  fluent  throughout  the  historical  books  (Judg. 
XX.  1;  1  Sam.  iii.  20;  2  Sam.  iii.  10,  xvii.  11, 
xxiv.  2,  15;  1  K.  iv.  25).  In  the  later  records  the 
form  is  reversed,  and  becomes  "from  Beersheba 
even  to  Dan"  (1  Chr.  xxi.  2;  2  Chr.  xxx.  5). 

Dan  was,  with  other  northern  cities,  laid  waste 
by  Benhadad  (1  K.  xv.  20;  2  Chr.  xvi.  4),  and  thia 
is  the  last  mention  of  the  place. 

Various  considerations  would  incline  to  the  sus- 
picion that  Dan  was  a  holy  place  of  note  from  a  far 
earlier  date  than  its  conquest  by  the  Danites.  These 
are:  (1.)  the  extreme  reluctance  of  the  Orientals 
—  apparent  in  numerous  cases  in  the  Bible  —  to 
initiate  a  sandiuury,  or  to  adopt  for  worship  any 
place  which  had  not  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  hdi- 
ness  from  pre-historic  times.  (2.)  'ITie  correspond- 
ence of  lian  with  Beersheba  in  connection  with 
the  life  of  Abraham  —  the  origin  of  Beersheba  also 
l)eing,  as  has  been  noticed,  enveloped  in  some 
diversity  of  statement.  (3.)  Alore  particularly  ita 
incidental  mention  in  the  very  clear  and  circum- 
stantial narrative  of  Gen.  xiv.  14,  as  if  well  known 
even  at  that  very  early  period.  Its  mention  in 
Dent,  xxxiv.  1  is  also  before  the  events  related  in 
Judg.  xviii.,  though  still  many  centuries  later  Uum 
the  time  of  Abraham.  But  the  subject  is  very 
difficult,  and  we  can  hardly  hope  to  arrive  at  more 
than  coi\jecture  upon  it. 

With  regard  to  Gen.  xiv.  14  three  explanations 
suggest  themselves.  1.  That  another  place  of  the 
same  name  is  intended.  (See  Kalisch,  ad  loc.  for 
an  ingenious  suggestion  of  Dan-jaan;  anotJier  is 
dispowd  of  by  Prof.  Stanley,  S.  if  P.  p.  400.) 
Against  this  may  be  put  the  belief  of  Josephui 
(comp.  Ani,  i.  10,  §  1,  with  v.  3,  §  1)  and  of 
Jerome  ( Onomast.  Laisa,  oomp.  with  Quasi.  Iltbr, 
in  Genednu,  xiv.  14),  who  both  unhesitatingly 
identify  the  Dan  of  the  Danites,  near  Paneas,  with 
the  Dan  of  Abraham.  2.  That  it  is  a  prophetic 
anticipation  by  the  sacred  historian  of  a  name  which 
was  not  to  exist  till  centuries  later,  just  as  Samson 
has  been  held  to  be  dluded  to  in  the  blessing  of 
Dan  by  Jacob.  3.  That  the  passage  originally 
contained  an  older  name,  as  Laish;  and  that  when 
that  was  superseded  by  Dan,  the  new  name  was 
inserted  in  the  MSS.  This  last  u  Kwnld's  (Uesch, 
i.  73),  and  of  the  three  is  the  most  feasible,  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  the  chiU'acteristic,  genuine 
air  of  the  story  in  Judges,  which  fixes  the  origin 
of  the  name  so  circumstantially.  Josephus  (AnL 
v.  3,  §  1)  speaks  positively  of  the  situation  of  I^aish 
as  "  not  for  from  Mount  Libanus  and  the  springs 
of  the  lesser  Jordan,  near  (icariC)  the  great  plain 
of  the  city  of  Sidon  "  (compare  also  Ant.  viii.  8,  § 


which  they  presume  on  that  account  to  have  been 
written  after  the  days  of  the  Judges  (Ewald,  Geseh.  i. 
92).  Jerome's  observations  ((^.  in  Gm.)  oa  *h\»  pas- 
sage are  very  interesting. 

b  Hoses  is  doubtless  the  genuine  reading  of  the 
name,  which,  by  the  insertion  of  an  N,  was  changed 
by  the  Jews  into  Manasseh,  as  it  stands  in  the  ▲.  V 
of  Judg.  xviii.  30.     [Mamassbb,  6.J 
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4);  and  this,  as  just  said,  he  identifies  with  the 
Dan  in  Gen.  xiv.  14  {AnL  i.  10,  §  1).  In  con- 
sonance with  this  are  the  notices  of  St.  Jerome, 
who  derives  the  word  **  Jordan  "  from  the  names 
of  its  two  sources.  Dan,  the  westernmost  and  the 
smaller  of  the  two,  he  places  at  four  miles  from 
Paueas  on  the  road  to  Tyre.  In  perfect  agreement 
with  this  is  the  position  of  Tell  el-k&di^  a  mound 
from  the  foot  of  which  gushes  out  "one  of  the 
lai^gest  fountains  in  the  world,"  the  main  source  of 
the  Jordan  (Kob.  iii.  390-393;  Stanley,  394,  395). 
The  Tell  itself,  rising  from  the  plain  by  somewhat 
steep  terraces,  has  its  long,  level  top  strewed  with 
ruins,  and  is  ver)*  probacy  the  site  of  the  town  and 
citadel  of  Dan.  The  spring  is  called  el  Ledddn^ 
possibly  a  corruption  of  Dan  (Rob.  iii.  392),  and 
the  stream  from  the  spring  Nahr  ed-Dhan  (Wilson, 
U.  173),  while  the  name,  TtU  el-KdJi,  "  the  Judge's 
mound,"  agrees  in  signification  wiUi  the  ancient 
name.<*  Both  Dr.  Robinson  and  Prof.  Stanley  give 
the  exact  agreement  of  the  spot  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  story  in  Judg.  xviii.  —  "a  good  laud 
and  a  lai^e,  where  there  is  no  want  of  anything 
that  is  on  the  earth"  (Rob.  iii.  396;  Stanley,  as 
above).  G. 

*  Delitzsch  accounts  for  the  name  of  Dan  in 
Gen.  xiv.  14,  by  his  theory  that  the  Pentateuch 
was  complied  by  some  of  the  companions  and  sur- 
vivors of  Moses.  Murphy  {Commentary  on  Gen- 
esU,  p.  286,  Amer.  ed.)  argues  from  the  mode  of 
designation  here  employed  that  Dan  was  the  origi- 
nal name,  current  in  Abraham's  time.  He  sup- 
poses that  the  recollection  of  its  ancient  name  and 
story  attracted  the  Danites,  and  that  after  taking 
and  destroying  the  city,  they  displaced  the  inter- 
mediate name,  Leshem  (according  to  Josh.  xix.  47), 
by  the  original  designation.  But  the  conjecture 
not  only  lacks  foundation,  but  seems  in  conflict 
with  the  narrative,  which  refers  the  origin  of  the 
name  to  "  the  name  of  their  father  '*  Dan  (Josh, 
xix.  47;  Judg.  xviii.  29).  Ewakl's  suggestion  (No. 
3  above)  is  strongly  countenanced  by  the  character 
of  the  narrative  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
The  air  of  extreme  antiquity  which  invests  Gen. 
xiv.  has  been  recognized  even  by  such  questioners 
as  Ewald,  Tuch,  and  Knobel ;  Kwald  ascribing  it 
to  patriarchal  times,  and  Tuch  to  a  period  prior  to 
the  Israelitish  invasion,  except  for  this  one  name. 
Even  the  general  phraseology  of  the  chapter  is  pe- 
culiar. But  the  names  of  places  have  this  peculiar- 
ity, that  several  of  them  were  obsolete  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  are  interpreted  by 
other  names  appended;  thus,  Bela  which  is  /oar; 
£n-mishpat  which  is  Kadesh ;  the  vale  of  Siddim 
which  is  the  Salt  Sea.  In  one  or  two  other  cases 
we  have  an  old  name  without  the  more  modem  ap- 
pended, as  though  the  liter  were  not  yet  established 
or  originated;  thus,  Hazazon-tamar,  which  after- 
wards became  En-gedi  (2  Chr.  xx.  2),  and  El  Pa- 
lan,  the  older  name,  as  Keil  and  Knobel  argue,  for 
Elath. 

Now  in  the  midst  of  these  ancient  appellations 
oecurs  one  place  not  designated  by  its  older  name, 
but  by  a  title  which,  a  few  years  after  the  time  of 


a  This  agreement  in  meauing  of  the  modem  name 
with  the  ancient  Is  so  rare,  that  little  dependence  can 
De  placed  on  it.  Indeed,  Stanley  {S.  tf  P.  p.  394,  note) 
has  shown  grounds  for  at  least  questioning  it.  The 
modem  names,  when  representatives  of  the  ancient, 
geneially  agree  in  sound,  though  often  disagreeing  in 
meaning. 
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Moees,  compietdy  displaced  and  eclipsed  the  older 
name.  When,  however,  we  bear  in  mind  the  en- 
tire obscurity  of  the  place  under  its  former  appella- 
tion, the  spieedy  change,  the  renown  of  its  later 
name,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
given,  it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  a  later 
hand,  instead  of  adding  the  ex])lanatory  phrase 
**  which  is  Dan  '*  or  leaving  the  old  and  unknown 
name  Leshem,  should  directly  mibstitute  the  one 
for  the  other.  The  solution  seems  equally  obvious 
and  simple,  and  the  transaction  itself  almost  un- 
avoidable. 

Keil,  however,  still  insists  with  Kalisch  and  oth- 
ers on  the  first  of  the  above  solutions,  namely,  thi^ 
it  was  another  Dan,  the  Dan-Jaan  of  2  Sain.  xxiv. 
6,  and  belonging  to  Gilead  (Dent,  xxxiv.  1).  They 
say  that  Lai^-Dan  did  not  lie  on  either  of  the  two 
roads  leading  from  the  vale  of  Siddim  or  of  the 
Jordan  to  Damascus;  whereas  this  Don,  supposed 
to  be  "in  northern  Perea  to  the  southwest  of  Da- 
mascus" (Keil),  "between  Gilead  and  Sidon" 
(Kalisch),  would  be  perfectly  appropriate  to  tho 
passage.^  The  argument  involves  too  many  as- 
sumptions to  be  of  much  weight.  Yet  on  the  other 
hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  cannot  deny  the 
existence  of  another  Dan  without  supposing  an  in- 
correct reading  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  6  (the  interchange 

of  )  for  *1);  a  supposition  countenanced  by  the 
Vulgate,  though  not  so  clearly  by  the  Septuagint. 

S.  C.  B. 

3.  (X^\  om.  in  LXX.  [in  most  MSS.;  Comp. 
A{{v;  Aid.  A<8«b':]  Dan).  Apparently  the  name 
of  a  city,  associated  with  Jason  as  one  of  the 
places  in  Southern  Arabia  from  which  the  Phoeni- 
cians obtained  wrought  iron,  cassia,  and  calamus 
(Ez.  xxvii.  19).  Ewaki  conjectures  that  it  is  the 
same  as  the  Keturahite  Dedan  in  Gen.  xxv.  3,  but 
his  conjecture  is  without  support,  though  it  b 
adopted  by  Fiirst  {/landw.).  Others  refer  it  to 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  for  the  Danites  were  skillful  work- 
men, and  both  Aholiab  (Ex.  xxxv.  34)  and  Huram 
(2  Chr.  ii.  13)  belonged  to  this  triU.  But  for 
this  view  also  there  appears  to  be  as  little  founda- 
tion, if  we  consider  the  connection  in  which  the 
name  occurs.  W.  A.  W. 

DANCE.  As  emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow 
universally  express  themselves  in  movements  and 
gestures  of  the  body,  efforts  have  been  made  among 
all  nations,  but  especially  among  those  of  the  south 
and  east,  in  proportion  as  they  seem  to  be  more 
demonstrative,  to  reduce  to  measure  and  to  strength- 
en by  unison  the  more  pleasurable  —  those  of  joy. 
The  dance  is  spoken  of  in  Holy  Scripture  univer- 
sally as  symbolical  of  some  rejoicing,  and  is  often 
coupled  for  the  sake  of  contrast  with  mourning,  as 
in  Eccl.  iii.  4,  "  a  time  to  mourn  and  a  time  to 
dance  "  (comp.  Ps.  xxx.  11 ;  Matt.  xi.  17).  In  the 
earlier  period  it  is  found  combined  with  some  song 
or  rtfrain  (Ex.  xv.  20,  xxxii.  18,  ID;  1  Sam.  xxi. 

11);  and  with  the  P^P,  or  tanil>ourine  (A.  V. 
"  timbrel " ),  more  especially  In  those  Impulsive  out- 
bursts of  popukr  feeling  which  cannot  find  suffi- 


6  •  A  still  more  recent  \rriter.  Quarry  ( Gf nests  and 
its  Authorship,  p.  472.  Lond.  1866),  deems  it  after  all  a 
tenable  position  that  the  Dan  of  Abraham  (Oen.  xiv. 
14)  was  a  different  one  fh>m  that  of  the  later  Uebrew 
history.  Zeller  (Zeller's  Bibl.  Wlritrb.  p.  218}  proposes 
the  same  view.  U. 
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sioit  vent  in  voice  or  in  gesture  singly.^  Nor  is 
tliere  any  more  strongly  popular  element  traceable 
in  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Jews  than  the  oppor- 
tunity 80  given  to  a  prophet  or  prophetess  to  kin- 
dle enthusiasm  for  Jehovah  on  momentous  crises 
of  national  joy,  and  thus  root  the  theocracy  in  their 
deepest  feelings,  more  especially  in  those  of  the 
women,  them3el\'e3  most  easily  stirred,  and  most 
d^Htble  of  exciting  others.  The  dance  was  n^^arded 
even  by  the  Romans  as  the  worship  of  the  body, 
and  thus  had  a  place  amongst  sacred  things:  "  Sane 
at  in  religionibus  saltaretur,**  says  Servius  ad  Virg. 
BucoL  v.  73,  *^  heec  ratio  est,  quod  nuUam  miyores 
nostri  partem^  corporis  esse  voluerunt,  quse  non 
sentiret  religionem.'^  A  similar  sentiment  is  con- 
veyed in  I's.  XXXV.  10 :  ^*  All  my  bones  shall  say, 
Lonl,  who  is  like  unto  thee?  "  So  the  "  tongue " 
is  the  best  member  among  many,  the  '^  glory  *'  (Pi. 
IviL  8)  of  the  whole  frame  of  flesh,  every  port  of 
which  is  to  have  a  share  in  the  praises  of  God. 
Similaily  among  the  Greeks  is  ascribed  by  Athen- 
sus  to  Socrates  the  following  fragment  — 

oc  li  x6pok^  KoXXurra.  $tov%  nfuto-iv  aptoroc 
^i'  voAcfiy 

who  also  praises  among  styles  of  dancing  rh  (iryf 
rh  Ka\  ay5(>oo9fs  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  627 ;  comp.  Ajt. 
Alex.  iv.  11). 

Dancing  formed  a  pert  of  the  religious  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Hg}'ptians,  and  was  also  common  in 
private  entertainments.  Many  representations  of 
dances  both  of  men  and  women  are  found  in  the 
Eg}'ptian  paintings.  'ITie  »*  feast  unto  the  Ix)rd," 
which  Moses   proposed  to  Pharaoh  to  hold,  was 

really  a  dance  (nH;  see  below). 

Plato  certainly  {Let/,  vii.  0)  reckons  dancing 
KupXTlfm)  **  P**^  **^  gymnastics  {yufxyatrriicfi)' 
So  iUr  was  the  feeling  of  the  purest  period  of  an- 
tiquity from  attaching  the  notion  of  efieminacy  to 
dancing,  that  the  ideas  of  this  and  of  warlike  exer- 
cise are  mutually  interwoven,  and  tlieir  teiins  al- 
most correspond  as  synonyms  (Horn.  //.  xvi.  617; 
eomp.  Creuzer,  St/ttib.  ii.  867,  iv.  474;  and  see 
npecially  Lucian  c/e  SaU,y  passim).  Women,  how- 
ever, among  the  Hebrews  made  the  dance  their 
especial  means  of  expressing  their  feelings;  and 
when  Uioir  husbands  or  friends  returned  from  a 
battle  on  behalf  of  life  and  home,  felt  that  they  too 
ought  to  have  some  share  in  the  event,  and  found 
that  sliare  in  the  dance  of  triumph  welcoming  them 
back.  The  **  eating  and  drinldng  and  dancmg** 
of  tlie  Anialekites  is  recorded,  as  is  the  people's 

»♦  rising  up  to  pUy  "  (pH?,  including  a  revellmg 
dance),  with  a  tacit  censure;  the  one  seems  to  mark 
the  lower  civilization  of  the  Amalekites,  the  other 
the  looseness  of  conduct  into  whicli  idoktry  led  the 
Israelites  (Kx.  xxxii.  6;  1  Cor.  x.  7;  1  Sam.  xxx. 
16).  So  among  the  Bedouins,  nati\-e  dances  of 
men  are  mentioned  (Lynch,  Dtad  iScn,  p.  2J5; 
Stanley,  pp.  56,  4(i6),  and  are  probably  an  ancient 
custom.  The  Hebrews,  however,  save  in  such  mo- 
ments of  temptation,  seem  to  ha\'e  left  dancing  to 
the  women.  But  more  especially  on  such  occasions 
of  triumph,  any  woman  whose  nearness  of  kin  to 
the  champion  of  the  moment  ga\'e  her  a  public 
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a  The  proper  word  (or  this  combination  is  pHQ^ 
(Judg.  xTi.  25 ;  1  Sam.  xviU.  6 ;  2  Bam.  vi.  5,  21 :  1 
Chr.  xiii.  8,  xv.  29;  Jer.  xxx.  19),  though  it  also  in- 
elodo*  other  senses. 


character  among  her  own  sex,  seems  to  have  felt 
that  it  was  her  part  to  lead  such  a  demonstration 
of  triumph,  or  of  welcome;  so  Miriam  (Ex.  xv.  20) 
and  so  Jephthah*s  daughter  (.ludg.  xi.  34),  and 
similarly  there  no  doubt  was,  though  none  is  men* 
tioned,  a  chorus  and  dance  of  women  led  by  Debo- 
rah, as  the  song  <<  the  men  by  Barak  (comp.  Judg. 
V.  1  with  Ex.  XV.  1,  20).  Similarly,  too.  Judith 
(xv.  12,  13)  leads  her  own  song  and  dance  of  tri- 
umph over  Holofemes.     There  was  no  such  leader 


Egyptian  dances.    (Wilkiosoa.) 

of  the  choir  mentioned  in  the  case  of  David  and 
Saul.  Hence  whereas  Miriam  "  answered  "  the 
entire  chorus  in  Ex.  xv.  21,  the  women  in  the  lat- 
ter case  "  answered  one  another  as  tliey  played  '* 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  7),  that  "answer"  eml)odying  the 
sentiment  of  the  occasion,  and  forming  the  burden 
of  the  song.  ITie  "  coming  out "  of  the  women  to 
do  this  (Judg.  xi.  34;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6;  comp. 
»*went  out,"  Vji.  xv.  20)  is  also  a  feature  worthy 
of  note,  and  implies  the  object  of  meeting,  attend- 
ing upon,  and  conducting  home.  So  Je[»hthah's 
daughter  met  her  father,  the  "  women  of  all  the 
cities"  came  to  meet  and  celebrate  Saul  and 
David,  and  their  host,  but  Miriam  in  the  same 
way  "goes  out"  before  "Jehovah"  the  "man  of 
war,"  whose  presence  seems  implied.     Tliis  marks 


6  Among  Romans  of  a  late  period  the  sentimenc 
had  expired.  "  Nemo  ft* re  saltat  aobrius,  nlt^i  forte  in- 
sanit"  (CMo.  pro  Mitr.  p.  14).  I'erhaps,  however,  the 
standard  of  morals  would  rather  lead  U!(  to  expect 
that  drunkenness  was  common  than  that  danciug  was 
rarft. 
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Ihe  peculiarity  of  I>a\id's  conduct,  when,  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  Ark  of  God  from  ite  long  sojourn 
tinong  strangers  and  liorderers,  he  (2  Sam.  vi.  5- 
22)  was  himself  clmeym ;  and  here  too  the  women, 
with  their  timbrels «  (see  especially  v.  5,  19,  20, 
2*2),  took  an  important  slrnre.  This  fact  brings 
out  more  markedly  tlie  feelings  of  Saul's  daughter 
Miclial,  keeping  aloof  fix>m  the  occasion,  and  '^  look- 
ing through  a  window  **  at  the  scene.  She  should, 
in  accordance  with  the  examples  of  Miriam,  4&c., 
have  herself  led  tlie  female  choir,  and  so  come  out 
to  meet  the  Ark,  and  her  lord.  She  stays  with 
the  **  household  **  (ver.  20),  and  '*  comes  out  to 
meet**  him  with  reproaches,  perhaps  feeling  that 
bis  ceal  was  a  rebuke  to  her  apathy.  It  was  before 
'*  the  handmaids,**  /.  e.  in  leading  that  chour  which 
slie  shouki  have  led,  that  he  had  **  uncovered  " 
himself:  an  unkingly  exposure  as  she  thought  it, 
wliich  tlie  dance  rendereid  necessary  ^ — the  wear- 
ing merely  the  ephod  or  linen  tmiic  The  occasMn 
was  meant  to  be  popularly  dewed  in  connection 
with  David's  subjugation  of  \'arious  enemies  and 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Israel  (see  1  Chr.  xii. 
20-xiii.  8) ;  he  accorduigly  tliinks  only  of  the  honor 
of  God  who  had  so  ad\'anced  hbn,  and  in  that  for- 
get«  self  (comp.  Miiller,  tie  JJuritle  atiL  Arc  Ugo- 
lini,  xxx'ii.).  From  the  mention  of  **damseb,** 
^timbrels,**  and  ** dances*'  (Ps.  lx\iii.  25,  cxlix. 
3,  cL  4),  as  elements  of  religious  worship,  it  may 
perhaps  be  uifcrred  that  Da\'id*s  feeling  led  him  to 
incorporate  in  its  ritte  that  popular  mode  of  festive 
celebration.  This  does  not  seem  to  have  survived 
him,  for  as  SaalschUtx  remarks  {ArchauL  der  Ihin: 
vol.  i.  p.  299),  in  the  mention  of  religious  revivals 
under  Hezekiah  and  Joeiah,  no  notice  of  them  oc- 
curs; and  this,  although  the  **  words,**  the  '*  writ- 
ing,** and  the  **  conmiandment  of  David  '*  on  such 
subjects,  are  distinctly  alluded  to  (2  Chr.  xxix.  30, 
XXXV.  4,  15).  It  is  possible  that  the  banishing 
of  this  popular  element,  which  found  its  vent  no 
doubt  in  the  idobtrous  rites  of  Ikud  and  Astarte 
(as  it  certainly  did  in  tliose  of  the  golden  calf,  Ex. 
xxxii.  19),  made  those  efforts  take  a  less  firm  hold 
CD  the  people  than  they  might  have  done;  and  that 
David's  more  compreliensive  scheme  might  have 
retained  some  ties  of  feeling  which  were  thus  lost. 
On  the  other  hand  was  doubtless  the  peril  of  the 
loose  morality  which  commonly  attended  festive 
dances  at  heathen  shrines.  Certunly  in  later  Ju- 
daism the  dance  was  included  among  some  relig- 
ious festivities,  e.  ff.  the  feai<t  of  Tabernacles  (Mish- 
na,  Succnh^  v.  3,  4),  where,  howet-er,  the  performers 
were  men.  This  was  probably  a  mere  following 
the  example  of  David  in  the  letter.  Also  in  the 
earlier  period  of  the  Judges  the  dances  of  the  vir- 
gins in  Shiloh  (Judg.  xxi.  10-23)  were  certainly 
part  of  a  religious  festivity.  It  seems  also  fVom  this 
last  instance  clear,  and  from  the  others  probable, 
that  such  dances  were  performed  by  maidens  apart 
from  men,  which  gives  an  additional  point  to  the 
reproach  of  Michal.  AN' hat  the  fashion  or  figure 
of  the  dance  was  is  a  doubtful  question ;  nor  is  it 
likely  to  have  lacked  such  \-ariety  as  woukl  adapt  it 

to  the  ^'arious  occasions  of  its  use.  The  word  Iljn 
means  to  move  in  a  ring,  or  round ;  whence  in  Ps. 


a  The  T\r\  was  clearly  the  women's  lostrument. 
Bee  the  allotment  of  the  other  different  iostruments  to 
men  in  1  Ohr.  xt.  1&-21,  and  xvi.  6, 42 ;  comp.  also  the 

H'^ECVn  ni!2^S  ol  Ps.  Ixrill.  25. 
^  Some  comoien tutors  have  been  at  pains  to  point 
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xlii.  4  we  find  2l.^Sn  V'^^V^)  meaning  s  feeUfv 

crowd,  apparently  as  dancing  in  a  ring.    So  TITI, 

wlietioe  n|?inQ,  means  to  turn.  In  modem 
Oriental  dances  a  woman  leads  off  the  dance,  the 
others  then  fnUow  her  with  exact  imitation  of  her 
artistic  and  graceful  attitudes.  A  parallelism  of 
movement  is  also  incident  to  it  (SoalschiUz,  ib.  p. 
301).  Possibly  Miriam  so  led  her  comitjywomen. 
The  same  writer  thinks  that  in  Cant.  vL  13,  the 

words  D^jriTgn  nvflD  (A.  V.  '*  company  of 
two  armies  "*)  imply  two  rows  of  dancing  girls,  and 
that  the  address  in  the  singular  numba*,  ^  return, 
return,'*  and  again  in  viL  1  applies  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  individual  performer  in  a  kind  of 
{xmtre-(lnn$e.  The  interpretation,  however,  does 
not  remo\^  the  obscurities  of  the  passage. 

Dancuig  also  had  its  pkice  among  merely  festive 
amusements  apart  from  any  religious  character  (Jer 
xxxi.  4,  13;  Um.  v.  15;  Mark  vi.  22;  Luke  xv. 
25).  The  accomplishments  exhibited  by  Herodias*8 
daughter  seem,  however,  to  sliow  that  Dean  Trenches 
remark  on  the  Ust-namtKl  passage  that  the  dancen 
were  of  course  mtt  the  guests  but  hired  performers 
is  hardly  to  be  received  with  strictness;  although 
the  tendency  of  luxury  in  the  luist  has  no  doubt 
been  to  reduce  the  estimation  in  which  the  pastime, 
as  shared  in,  b  thero  held.  Children,  of  course, 
always  did  and  always  will  dance  (Job  xxi.  11; 
Matt  xi.  17;  Luke  vii.  32).  Whilst  in  thir 
*<  dancing  dervishes  **  the  Turks  seem  to  h^ve 
adopted  into  tlieir  system  the  enthusiastic  raptures, 
at  once  martial  and  sacred,  which  (c.  «/.  in  the 
Koman  Salii)  seem  faidigenous  in  many  southern 
and  eastern  races  fVom  the  earliest  times.  For 
further  remarks  Speneer,  cfe  SalUit.  vtL  JJtbr.^  may 
be  consulted  (Ugolini,  xxx.);  and,  for  the  Gntk 
and  Koman  dances,  see  Diet,  of  Ant,  art.  SaUatio. 

H.  H. 

DANCE.  By  this  word  is  rendered  hi  the 
A.  v.  the  Hebrew  term  MadwL,  VinC,  a  musical 
instrument  of  peroussion,  supposed  to  ha^-e  been 
used  by  the  Hebrews  at  an  early  period  of  their 
history.     Some  modem  lexicographers,  who  regard 

^fochC^  as  synonymous  with  Rnkod^  ^^P^  (Ecd. 
iii.  4),  restrict  its  meaning  to  the  exercise  or  amuse- 
ment of  dancing.  But  according  to  many  schobus, 
it  also  signifies  a  musical  instrument  used  for  ac- 
companying the  dance,  and  which  the  Helsrews 
therefore  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  dance  itself. 
The  Septungint  generally  renders  mncht'l  xop^^t 
**danchig:  "  occasionally,  however,  it  gives  a  dif- 
ferent lueaning,  as  in  Ps.  xxx.  11  (Heb.  Hible,  ver. 
12),  where  it  is  translated  x^^y  ^^joy/'  and  in 
Jer.  xxxi.  4  and  14,  where  it  is  rendered  wvayioyl^i 
"  assembly."  The  Semitic  versions  of  tlie  ().  T. 
almost  in\-ariably  interpret  tlie  word  as  a  musical 
instrument 

On  the  joyous  occasion  when  the  Israelites  escape 
(Vom  their  Kg}-ptian  pursuers,  and  reach  the  Ara- 
bian shore  of  the  Bed  Sea  in  safety,  l^liriam  it 

represented  as  going  forth  striking  tlie  ^  TH,  and 


out  that  it  was  not  the  act  of  dancing,  hut  the  dress 
direeted  of  upper  robes  which  was  the  sufcti^t  of  re- 
mark. But  clearly  the  "  dancing  with  all  his  miglit*' 
could  hardly  be  done  In  the  dignified  costume  of  roj 
altj :  every  Hebrew  would  see  that  the  one  ImpUMl 
the  other.     Comp.  Ex.  xxxU.  6,  25. 
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followed  by  her  ttsters  in  faith,  who  join  in  "  with 
timWreU  and  dances  '*  (I'jc.  zv.  20).  Here  the  senae 
of  the  paMoge  seems  to  be,  agreeably  to  the  Auth. 
Vers.,  that  the  Hebrew  women  came  forth  to  dance, 
and  to  accompany  their  dance  by  a  performance 
on  timl^els;  and  this  is  the  view  adopted  by  the 
minority  of  the  Ijitin  and  English  oonmientators. 
I'arkhurst  and  Adam  Clarke  do  not-  share  this 
opinion.  According  to  the  former,  mac/tdi  is 
»*iome  fistular  wind-instrument  of   music,  with 

holes,  as  a  flute,  pipe,  or  fife,  from  vfl,  to  make  a 
hole  or  opening;  *'  and  the  ktter  says,  »'  I  know 
no  place  in  the  Bible  where  mnchU  and  m'lclinlith 
mean  dance  of  any  kind :  tliey  constantly  signify 
some  kind  of  pipe."  The  Targtmmt4  very  fre- 
quently render  mtcfidl  as  a  musical  instrument. 
In  Ex.  XV.  29,  Onkelos  gives  for  macJinhlh  the 

Aramaic  word  ^'^^Sn,  wliich  is  precisely  the  same 
employed  by  him  in  Gen.  xxxi.  27  for  cinmh-  (A. 
y.  ^*  harp  *').     The  Arabic  version  has  for  m  ichol 

0  o  ^  6    >  > 

in  most  places  (>xi0i  pi-  \jyAJOi  tramdated  by 
Freytag,  in  his  Arabic  Lexicon,  "  a  drum  with  either 

one  or  two  fiioes;*'  and  the  word  nivHtD^I 
(Judg.  xi.  34,  A.  y.  **  and  with  dances  ")  is  ren- 
dered by  SljL&f  **  songs."     Gesenius,  Fiirst,  and 

others,  adopt  for  the  most  part  the  Septuagint 
rendering ;  but  Rosenmiiller,  in  his  commentary 
cm  Ex.  XV.  21),  observes  that,  on  comparing  the 
passages  in  Judg.  xi.  34,  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  and 
Jer.  xxxi.  4,  and  assigning  a  rational  exegesis  to 
their  contexts,  madwl  must  ipean  in  these  instances 
some  musical  instrument,  probably  of  the  flute 
kind,  and  principally  played  on  by  women. 

In  the  grand  HalleliysUi  Psalm  (cl.)  which  closes 
Uiat  magnificent  collection,  the  sacred  poet  exhorts 
mankind  to  praise  Jehovah  m  His  sanctuary  with 
all  kinds  of  music;  and  amongst  the  instruments 
mentioned  at  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  verses  is  found 
madwL,  which  cannot  here  be  consist«ntly  rendered 
in  the  sense  of  dancing.    Joel  Brill,  whose  second 

preface  (n'*3a7  nDlpH)  to  Mendelssohn's 
Psalms  contahis  the  best  treatise  extant  on  the 
musical  instruments  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  remarks:  *Ut  is  evident  from  the  passage, 
*  Praise  llim  with  the  tuf  and  the  machol^'  that 
ftlachol  must  mean  here  some  musical  instrument, 
and  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  minority  of  scholars." 

Mendelssohn  derives  nuidiCl  from  v  wH,  "  hol- 
low," on  account  of  its  shape;  and  the  author  of 
ShUtt  IlrfffffibbofHm  denominates  it  DlltSD^D, 
which  he  probably  intends  for  KiOdpO' 

Tho  musical  instrument  used  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  dancing  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
of  metal,  open  like  a  ring:  it  had  many 
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a  This  date  has  giveD  rise  to  many  objections,  be- 
oause  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  i»  identifled  with 
the  Jirst  of  Nebuchadnesnr  (Jer.  xxt.  1).  Varioux 
■oluUoDS  have  been  proposed  (cf.  Keil,  EiiU.  §  183,  2) ; 
bat  the  text  of  Daoiel  itself  suggests  the  true  explaoa- 
Ijon.  The  seeoud  year  of  NebuchAdne2aBU*'8  reign  (ii. 
1)  fiills  after  the  completion  of  the  three  years'  train- 
ing of  D.iniel  which  commenced  with  liid  captivity 
;i.  1,  3} ;  and  this  is  a  clear  indication  that  the  expe- 
lition  mentioned  in  i  1,  wan  undortaken  in  the  laAt 
rear  of  the  ruigu  of  Nabopolasaar,  whi.o  as  yet  Nebu- 


small  bells  attached  to  its  border,  and  was  played 
at  weddings  and  mer- 
ry-maldngs  by  wom- 
en, who  accompanied 
it  with  the  voice.  Ac- 
cording to  the  author 
of  Shilte  Jlif/yibbO' 
rimy  the  mtd.dt  ha4 
tinkling  metal  plates 
_  fastened  on  wires,  at 

Musical  Instruments.    Dance,  inten'als,   within    the 
(Mendetasohn.)  circle  Uiat  formed  the 

instrument,  like  tlie  modem  tambourine ;  according 
to  others,  a  similar  instrument,  also  fonued  of  a 
circular  piecQ  of  metal  or  wood,  but  fnrnislied  with 
a  handle,  which  the  performer  miglit  so  manage  as 
to  set  in  motion  sevunU  rings  strung  on  a  metal 
bnr,  passing  from  one  side  of  the  iiistnmient  to  the 
other,  the  waving  of  which  produced  a  loud,  u.erry 
sound. 

Some  modem  critics  consider  mndialafh  the 
same  with  viidtol.  Gesenius,  however,  translates 
the  latter  "  dancing,"  whilst  the  former  he  renders 

"a  stringed  instrument,"  fiwm  the  root    ^/^t 

Ethiopic   'fAP,  "to  sing."  D.  >V.  M. 

DAN'IEL  (*rS»3'n  [Judf/e  of  God,  his  repre- 
sentative as  such,  or  God  (El)  is  jutlt/e],  Dan.  i. 
C,  7,  8,  Ac.;  Ezr.  \iii.  2;  Neh.  x.  0;  1  Chr.  iii.  1; 

and  vS3^,  Kz.  xir.  14,  20;  xxwii.  3),  the  name 
of  three  (or  four)  persons  in  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  The  second  son  of  David  (Ac^ivi^A;  [Aid.] 
Alex.  AoXoi/m;  [Comp.  Aovi-^A:  Dinitl]),  "bora 
unto  him  in  Hebron,"  "  of  Abigail  the  Cannelitess  " 
(1  Chr.  iii.  1).    In  the  parallel  passage,  2  Sam.  iiL 

3,  he  is  called  Chileab  (^^?t  i-  e.  like  his 
father  (7):  AoKouia)'  For  the  Jewish  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  the  two  names  see  Patrick ;  Bochart, 
Iliefozvic.  ii.  55,  p.  063. 

2.  [Aoi'i^A:  Dmitl.]  Tho  fourth  of  "the 
greater  prophets"  (cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  15,  ir/>o^Ti}i)* 
Notliing  is  known  of  the  parentage  or  family  of 
Daniel.  He  appears,  however,  to  haxe  been  of  royal 
or  noble  descent  (Dan.  i.  3;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  10, 
§  1),  and  to  have  possessed  considerable  personal 
endowments  (Dan.  i.  4).  He  was  taken  to  liabylon 
in  **  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim  (u.  c.  004),"  and 
trained  for  the  king's  service  with  his  three  com- 
panions, like  Joseph  in  earlier  times,  he  gained 
the  favor  of  his  guardian,  and  was  divinely  sup- 
ported in  his  resolve  to  abstain  friom  the  <*  king's 
meat"  for  fear  of  defilement  (Dan.  i.  8>16).  At 
the  close  of  his  three  years*  discipline  (Dan.  i.  5, 
18),  Daniel  had  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his 
peculiar  gift  (Dan.  i.  17)  of  interpreting  dreams, 
on  the  occasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  decree  against 
the  Magi  (Dan.  ii.  14  ff.)-  In  consequence  of  his 
success  he  was  made  "  ruler  of  the  whole  province 
of  Babylon,"  and  "  chief  of  the  governors  over  all 


chadnezsBir  was  not  properly  king.  But  some  ftirther 
difflculries  remain,  which  appear,  howpver,  to  have 
been  satisfactorily  removed  by  Niebuhr  ( Gese'i.  Assur''Sy 
p.  83  ff.)  The  date  in  Jer.  xlvl.  2,  is  not  that  of  the 
battle  of  Oarchemlsh,  but  of  the  warning  of  the 
prophet;  and  the  threats  and  promises  in  Jer.  xxt. 
are  consistent  with  the  notion  ot  a  previous  subjection 
of  Jerusalem  to  Nebuchadoesar.  which  mav  have  boeu 
accomplished  without  resistance  (cf.  Mebuhr,  a.  a.  0 
ff.  338  a.). 
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the  wiao  men  of  Babylon  "  (ii.  48).  He  afterwards 
iiiterpreted  the  second  dreani  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(iv.  8-27),  and  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which 
disturbed  the  feast  of  Uelshazzar  (v.  10-28),  though 
he  no  longer  held  his  official  position  among  ^e 
magi  (Dan.  v.  7,  8,  12),  and  probably  lived  at  Susa 
(Dan.  viii.  2;  cf.  Joseph.  AnL  x.  11,  §  7;  Bochart, 
Geogr.  Sacr,  iii.  14).  At  the  accession  of  Darius 
[Dahiuh]  he  was  made  first  of  the  "three  presi- 
dents "  of  the  empire  (cf.  1  Esdr.  iii.  9).  and  was 
dehvered  from  the  lions'  den,  into  whidi  he  had 
been  cast  for  his  fiiithfulness  to  the  rites  of  his 
fiuth  (vi.  10-23;  cf.  Bel  A  Dr.  29-42).  At  the 
accession  of  C^tus  he  still  retained  his  prosperity 
(vi.  28;  cf.  i.  21;  Bel  &  Dr.  2);  though  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  remained  at  Babylon  (cf.  Dan. 
i.  21),  and  in  "the  third  year  of  C>tus"  (b.  c. 
534)  be  saw  his  last  recorded  vision  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Tigris  (x.  1,  4).  According  to  the  Moham- 
medan tradition  Daniel  returned  to  Judcea,  held 
the  govenunent  of  Syria,  and  finally  died  at  Susa 
(Koeenmiiller,  Schol.  p.  5,  n.),  where  his  tomb  is 
still  stiown,  and  is  visited  by  crowds  of  pilgrims. 
In  the  prophecies  of  Kzekiel  mention  is  made  of 
Daniel  as  a  pattern  of  righteousness  (xiv.  14,  20) 
and  wisdom  (xxviii.  3);  and  since  Daniel  was  still 
young  at  that  time  (c.  u.  c.  588-584),  some  have 
thought  that  another  prophet  of  the  name  must 
have  lived  at  some  earlier  time  (Bleek),  perhaps 
during  the  captivity  of  Nmeveh  (Ewald,  Die 
Pi-ofiheten^  ii.  660),  whose  fame  was  transferred  to 
his  later  namesake.  Hii^ig  imagines  ( Vorbemerk. 
§  3)  that  the  Daniel  of  ICzekiel  w.is  purely  a  myth- 
ical personage,  whose  prototype  is  to  be  sought 
in  l^lelchizedek,  and  that  the  character  was  bor- 
rowed by  the  author  of  the  book  of  Daniel  as  suited 
to  his  design.  These  suppositions  are  lavored  by 
no  internal  prabability,  and  are  unsupported  by  any 
direct  evidence.  The  order  of  (be  names  "  Noah, 
Daniel,  and  Job*'  (Ez.  xiv.  14)  seems  to  suggest 
the  idea  that  they  represent  the  first  and  last  his- 
toric iy\)e»  of  righteousness  before  the  law  and 
under  it,  combined  with  the  ideal  type  (cf.  DeUtzsch, 
p.  271).  On  the  other  hand  the  narrative  in  Dan. 
i.  11,  impUes  that  Daniel  was  conspicuously  distin- 
guislied  for  purity  and  knowledge  at  a  very  early 
age  (cf.  Hist.  Sus.  45),  and  he  may  have  been 
nearly  forty  years  old  at  the  time  of  Ezekiers 
prophecy. 

Allusion  has  been  made  already  to  tiie  com- 
parison which  may  be  uistituted  between  Daniel 
and  Joseph,  who  stand  at  the  beginning  and  the 
close  of  the  divuie  history  of  the  Jews,  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  true  God  in  heathen  courts  (Auberlen, 
Dtfiitl^  pp.  32,  33).  In  this  respect  the  position  of 
Daniel  must  have  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  form  of  the  revelations  conveyed  through 
him.  And  in  turn  the  authority  which  he  enjoyed 
renders  the  course  of  the  exile  and  the  return 
clearly  uitelligible.  By  station,  by  education,  and 
by  character,  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  fulfill  the 
work  assigned  to  him.  He  was  not  only  a  resident 
in  a  foreign  hmd,  Uke  Jeremiah  or  Ezekiel,  but  the 
minister  of  a  foreign  empire,  and  of  successive 
dynasties  (Dan.  ii.  48,  vi.  28).  His  political  ex- 
perience would  naturally  quaUfy  him  to  give  dis- 
tinct expression  to  the  characteristics  of  nations  in 
thonselves,  and  not  only  in  their  relation  to  God's 
people.  1 1  is  intellectual  advantages  were  as  re- 
markable as  his  civil  dignity.  Like  the  great  law- 
giver who  was  "  trained  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians,"  the  great  seer  was  trained  in  the  secrets 
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of  Chaldsean  wisdom,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
school  of  the  Magi  (Dan.  ii.  48).  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  preserve  whatever  was  true  in  the  tradi- 
tional teaching  of  the  East,  and  to  cast  his  revela- 
tions into  a  form  suited  to  their  special  character. 
But  though  engaged  in  the  service  of  a  heathen 
prince  and  familiar  with  Orimtal  learning,  Danid 
was  from  the  first  distinguished  by  his  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  Mosaic  law  (i.  8-16;  cf.  vi.  10,  11). 
In  this  way  the  third  outward  condition  for  hb 
work  was  satisfied,  and  at  the  close  of  the  exile 
he  offered  a  pattern  of  holiness  for  the  instruction 
of  the  Dispersion  of  after  times.  (Of.  Auberlen, 
Dnniel,  24,  Ac.) 
The  exact  meaning  of  the  name  is  disputed.  The 

full  form  ( /S*3'J)  is  probably  more  correct,  and 
in  this  the  yod  appears  to  be  not  merely  formative, 
but  a  pronommal  suflSx  (as  nybnW,  '?S'"pS> 

m  that  the  sense  will  be  God  it  my  Jvdge  (C.  B. 
Michaelis  ap.  RoeenmiiUer,  Schd.  §  1).  Others 
interpret  the  word  tJit  Judge  of  God,  and  the  use 
of  a  yod  formative  is  justified  by  the  parallel  of 
Melchizedek,  &c.  (Hitzig,  §  2).  This  iDterpretatloD 
is  favored   by  the  Chaldsean  name,  Belteshazzar 

(irSr  ip^5.  i.  7,  i.  e.  Ihe  prince  of  Bel:  Thtod. 
LXX.  WaKriaap :  Vulg,  Baltassar),  which  was 
given  to  Daniel  at  Babylon  (Dan.  i.  7),  and  con- 
tauis  a  clear  reference  to  his  former  name.  Hitsdg's 
interpretation  ("  PaU  tsch&^ara  =  Eitiahrer  und 
Verzehrer  ")  has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  Such 
changes  have  been  common  at  all  times;  and  for 
the  simple  assumption  of  a  foreign  name  compare 
Gen.  xU.  45;  Vxt.  i.  11,  v.  14  (Sheshbazzar). 

Various  apocr}-phal  fragments  attributed  to 
Daniel  are  collected  by  Fabricius  ( Cod.  Pseud.  V. 
T.  i.  1124),  but  it  is  surprising  that  his  fame  in 
later  times  seems  to  have  been  obscured  (Hettinger, 
UuU  Oiient.  p.  92).  Cf.  Epiph.  Vit.  Dan.  ii.  p. 
243,  ed.  Petav.;  ML  Dan.  ap.  Fabric;  Joseph. 
Anl.  X.  11. 

3.  A  descendant  of  Ithamar,  who  returned  with 
Ezra  to  Jud»a  in  the  time  of  "  Artaxerxes.** 
[AitTAXKKXKS.]     (Ezr.  viii.  2.) 

4.  A  priest  who  sealed  the  covenant  drawn  up 
by  Nehemiah  b.  c.  445  (Neh.  x.  6).  He  is  prob- 
ably the  same  as  (3);  and  is  confounded  with  the 
prophet  in  the  apocryphal  addenda  to  Daniel:  Dan. 
xiv.  1  (LXX.,  not  TheodU.),  B.  F.  W. 

DANIEL,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  the  earliest 
example  of  apocalyptic  literature,  and  in  a  great 
degree  the  model,  according  to  which  all  later 
apocalypses  were  constructed.  In  this  aspect  it 
stands  at  the  head  of  a  series  of  writings  in  which 
the  deepest  thoughts  of  the  Jewish  people  found 
expression  after  the  close  of  the  prophetic  era.  The 
book  of  Enoch  [Enoch],  the  Jewish  Sibyllhies,  and 
the  fourth  book  of  Ezra  [2  Esdras],  carry  out 
with  varied  success  and  in  different  directions,  the 
great  outlines  of  universal  history  which  it  con- 
tains; and  the  "  Revelation  "  of  Daniel  received  at 
last  its  just  completion  in  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John.  Without  an  inspired  type  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  the  later  writings  could  have  been 
framed;  and  whate^-er  judgment  be  formed  as  to 
the  composition  of  the  book,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  exercised  a  greater  influence  upon  the  eariy 
Christian  Church  than  any  other  writing  of  the 
Old  Testament,  while  in  the  (lospels  it  is  specially 
distinguished  by  the  emphatic  quotation  of  the 
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Lord  (iMatt.  zxiv.  15,  rh  ^9h  Zik  Aavi))A  rov 

1.  iu  studying  the  book  of  Daniel  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  rec<^nize  its  apocalyptic 
character.  It  is  at  once  an  find  and  a  beginning, 
the  List  fonu  of  prophecy  and  the  ftrat  "  phUosophy 
of  history.'*  llie  nation  is  widened  into  the  world : 
the  restored  kingdom  of  Judah  into  a  universal 
kingdom  of  God.  To  the  old  prophets  Daniel 
stands,  in  some  sense,  as  a  commentator  (Dan.  ix. 
2-VJ):  to  succeeding  generations,  as  the  herald  of 
immediate  deliverance.  The  form,  the  style,  and 
the  poutt  of  sight  of  prophecy,  are  relinquished 
upon  tlie  verge  of  a  new  period  in  the  existence  of 
God's  people,  and  fresh  instruction  is  given  to  them 
suited  to  their  new  fortunes.  'Jlie  change  is  not 
abrupt  and  absolute,  but  yet  it  is  distinctly  felt. 
The  eye  and  not  the  ear  is  the  organ  of  the  Seer: 
visions  and  not  words  are  revealed  to  him.  His 
utterance  is  clothed  iu  a  complete  and  artificial 
shape,  illustrated  by  symbolic  imagery  and  pointed 
by  a  specific  purpose.  The  divme  cowiaels  are 
made  known  to  him  by  the  ministry  of  angels  (vii. 
16,  viii.  16,  ix.  21),  and  not  by  "the  Word  of  the 
Lord.*'  The  seer  takes  his  stand  in  the  future 
rather  than  in  the  present,  while  the  prophet  seized 
on  the  elements  of  good  and  evil  which  be  saw 
working  around  him  and  traced  them  to  their  final 
issue.  The  one  looked  forward  from  the  present 
to  the  great  "age  to  come;"  the  other  looked 
backward  from  "  the  last  days "  to  the  trials  in 
which  he  is  still  placed.  In  prophecy  the  form  and 
the  essence,  the  human  and  divine  were  inseparably 
interwoven ;  in  revelation  the  two  elements  can  be 
contemplated  apart,  each  in  its  greatest  v^r,  — 
the  most  consummate  art,  and  tlie  most  striking 
predictions.  The  Babylonian  exile  supplied  the 
outward  training  and  the  inward  necessity  for  this 
list  form  of  divine  teaching;  and  the  prophetic 
visions  of  E/^kiel  form  the  connecting  link  between 
the  charactei-istic  types  of  revelation  and  prophecy. 
(Cf.  Liicke,  Versudi^  i.  17  ff.;  Uitzig,  DmitL, 
Vorbenu  §  9;  Hilgenfeld,  Die  jUd.  AjmL^  1  ff.), 
[Daa'ikl.] 

2.  The  language  of  the  book,  no  less  than  its 
general  form,  bek>ngs  to  an  era  of  transition.  Like 
the  book  of  Ezra,  Daniel  is  composed  partly  in  the 
vernacular  Aramaic  (Chaldee),  and  partly  in  the 
■acred  Hebrew.  The  introduction  (i.-ii.  4  a) 
is  written  in  Hebrew.     On  the  occasion  of  the 

«*  Syriac  "  (H^D^S,  ffvptarri,  9j/riace^  i.  e.  Ara- 
maic) answer  of  tLe  Chaldeeans,  the  language 
changes  to  Aramaic,  and  this  is  retained  till  the 
ck)8e  of  the  seventh  chapter  (ii.  4  6- vii.).  The 
personal  introduction  of  Daniel  as  the  writer  of  the 
text  (viii.  1 )  is  marked  by  the  resumption  of  the 
Hebrew,  which  conUnues  to  the  close  of  the  book 
(viii.-xii.).  The  character  of  the  Hebrew  bears 
the  closest  affinity  to  that  of  Ezekiel  and  Habakkuk, 
or  in  other  words  to  those  prophets  who  lived 
nearest  to  the  assumed  age  of  Daniel;  but  it  is  less 
marked  by  peculiar  forms  and  corruptions  than  that 
of  EzekieL  'Yh»  Aramaic,  like  that  of  Ezra,  is  also 
of  an  earUer  form  (cf.  Maurer,  Comm.  in  Dan,  p. 
87)  than  exists  in  any  other  Chaldaic  document,  but 
18  the  Targums  —  the  next  most  ancient  specimens 
of  the  language  —  were  not  committed  to  vrriting 
till  about  the  Cliristum  era,  this  fact  cannot  !« 
insisted  on  as  a  prcof  of  remote  antiquity.  It  Is, 
howe*^.  worthy  of  notice  that  J.  D.  Michaelis 
ifflrmed,  on  purely  linguistic  grounds,  that  the 
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book  was  no  late  compilation,  though  be  questioned 
the  authenticity  of  some  ixurt  of  it  (c.  iii.-vii.t 
cf.  Keil,  Lthr,  d,  Einl,  §  1U5,  n.  4).  In  arlditioo 
to  these  two  great  elements  —  Aramaic  and  He- 
brew—  the  book  of  Daniel  contains  traces  of  other 
languages  which  indicate  the  peculiar  position  of 
the  writer.  The  use  of  Greek  technical  terms  (cf. 
§10)  marks  a  period  when  commerce  had  already 
united  Persia  and  Greece;  and  the  occurrence  of 
peculiar  words  which  admit  of  an  explanation  by 
reference  to  Aryan  and  not  to  Semitic  roots  (De- 
litzsch,  p.  274)  is  almost  inexplicable  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  prophecies  are  a  Palestinian  fui^gery 
of  the  Alaccabttan  age. 

3.  llie  book  is  generally  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts.  The  first  of  theie  (i.-n.)  contains 
chiefly  historical  incidents,  while  the  second  (vii.- 
xii )  is  entirely  apocalyptic.  This  division  is  fur- 
ther supported  by  the  fact  that  the  details  of  the 
two  sections  are  arranged  in  ordo*  of  time,  and  that 
the  commencement  of  the  second  section  &lls  earlier 
than  the  dose  of  the  first,  as  if  the  writer  himself 
wished  to  mark  the  division  of  sul:tl^t.  But  on 
the  other  hand  this  dixlsion  takes  no  account  of  the 
difference  of  language,  nor  of  the  change  of  person 
at  the  beginning  of  ch.  viii.  And  though  the  first 
section  is  mainly  historical,  yet  the  vision  of  ch.  viL 
finds  its  true  foundation  and  ootrnterport  in  ch.  \L 
From  these  circumstances  it  seems  bftter  to  divide 
the  book  (Auberlen,  p.  36  fif.)  uito  three  ports. 
The  first  chapter  forms  an  introduction,  'llie  next 
six  chapters  (ii.-vii.)  give  a  genei-al  view  of  the 
progressive  history  of  the  powers  of  the  world,  and 
of  the  principles  of  the  divine  go^'emment  as  seen 
in  events  of  the  life  of  Daniel.  The  remainder  of 
the  book  (viii.-xii.)  traces  in  mmuter  detail  the 
fortunes  of  the  people  of  Ciod,  as  typical  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  Church  in  all  ages.  'V)m  second 
section  is  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  synmietry. 
It  opens  with  a  view  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  revealed  to  a  heathen  sovereign,  to  whom 
they  appeared  in  their  outward  unity  and  splendor, 
and  yet  devoid  of  any  true  life  (a  metal  colossus); 
it  doses  with  a  view  of  the  same  powers  as  seen  by 
a  prophet  of  God,  to  whom  they  were  dispbyed  in 
their  distinct  characters,  as  instinct  with  life,  though 
of  a  fewer  nature,  and  displaying  it  with  a  terrible 
energy  of  action  {Oripiot  four  beasts).  The  image 
under  which  the  maniiestation  of  God's  kingdom 
is  foreshown  corresponds  exactly  with  this  twofokl 
exhibition  of  the  worldly  powers.  **  A  stone  cut 
without  hands,"  "  becoming  a  great  mountain  and 
fiUing  the  whole  earth  "  (Dan.  u.  34,  35)  —  a  rock 
and  not  a  metal  —  is  contrasted  with  the  finite 
proportions  of  a  statue  moulded  by  man's  art,  as 
"  the  Son  of  man,"  the  reprc8eDtati>-e  of  humanity, 
is  the  true  I»rd  of  that  lower  creation  (Gen.  i.  30) 
which  symbolizes  the  spirit  of  mere  earthly  domin  • 
ions  (Dan.  vii.  13,  14).  The  intermediate  chapters 
(iii.-vi.)  exhibit  a  similar  correspondence,  while 
setting  forth  the  action  of  (^  among  men.  The 
deliverance  of  the  friends  of  Daniel  from  the  pun- 
ishment to  which  they  were  condemned  for  refiising 
to  perform  an  idolatrous  act  at  the  command  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  iii.),  answers  to  the  deliver^ 
ance  of  Daniel  firom  that  to  which  he  was  exposed 
by  continuing  to  serve  his  God  in  spite  of  the  edict 
of  Darius  (ch.  vi.);  and  in  the  same  way  the  degra- 
dation, the  repentance,  and  the  restoration  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  iv.)  forms  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  sacrilegious  pride  and  death  of  Bdsliozzar 
(ch.  v.  22-31 ).    The  arrangement  of  the  last  section 
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(▼iU.~xii.)  is  not  equally  distinct,  though  it  offers 
traces  or  a  similar  disposition.  The  description  of 
the  progress  of  the  Grecian  power  in  ch.  viii.  is 
hutber  de^'eloped  hi  the  last  vision  (x.-xii.)t  while 
the  lost  chapter  appears  to  carry  on  the  revelation 
to  the  fint  coming  ci  Messiah  in  answer  to  the 
prayer  of  Daniel. 

4.  The  position  which  the  book  of  Daniel  occu- 
pies in  the  Hebrew  Canon  seems  at  first  sight 
remarkable.  It  is  placed  among  the  Holy  writings 
{Ktlfiutim,  i,yg6ypa(l>a)  between  l^Isther  and  Ezra, 
or  immediately  before  Esther  (cf.  Hody,  De  BibL 
text,  p.  644,  645;,  and  not  among  the  prophets. 
This  collocation,  however,  is  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  right  apprehension  of  the  different  flmctions 
of  the  prophet  and  seer.  It  is  not,  indeed,  certain 
at  what  time  the  triple  division  of  the  Scriptures 
which  is  prvsened  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles  was  first 
madet  but  the  characteristics  of  the  classes  show 
that  W  WIS  not  based  on  the  supposed  outward 
authority,  but  on  the  inward  composition  of  the 
books  [Canon].  Daniel,  as  the  truth  has  been 
well  stated,  had  the  spirit  but  not  the  work  of  a 
prophet;  and  as  hb  work  was  a  new  one,  so  was  it 
carried  out  in  a  style  of  which  the  Old  Testament 
offers  no  other  example.  His  Apocalypse  is  a*  4b- 
Unct  firom  the  prophetic  vrritings  as  the  Apocalypse 
of  St.  John  from  the  apostolic  epistles,  llie 
heathen  court  is  to  the  one  seer  what  the  isle  of 
Patmos  is  to  the  other,  a  place  of  exile  and  isola- 
tion, where  he  stands  alone  with  his  God,  and  is 
not  like  the  prophet  active  in  the  midst  of  a  strug- 
gling nation  (Auberien,  p.  34).<* 

5.  llie  unity  of  the  book  in  its  present  form, 
notwithstanding  the  difference  of  language,  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged  (De  Wette,  hint.  §  256;  Hit- 
zig,  §  4).^  Still  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  in 
its  internal  character.  In  the  first  seven  chapters 
Daniel  is  spoken  of  higtmicnlly  (i.  8-21,  ii.  14-49, 
iv.  8-27,  v.  13-2D,  vi.  2-28,  vii.  1,  2):  in  the  last 
five  he  f^pears  jteraonnlly  as  the  writer  (vii.  15-28, 
riii.  1-lx.  22,  X.  1-19,  xU.  5).  This  peculiarity, 
however,  is  not  without  some  pmcedents  in  the 
writings  of  the  eariler  prophets  («.  ff.  Is.  vii.  3,  xx. 
2),  and  the  se\'enth  chapter  prepares  the  way  for 
the  change;  for  while  Daniel  is  there  spoken  of  in 
the  third  person  (vii.  1,  2),  the  substance  of  the 
chapter  is  given  in  his  words,  in  the  first  person 
(vii.  2,  15,  28).  The  cause  of  tiie  difi^rence  of 
person  is  commonly  supposed  to  lie  in  the  nature 
of  the  case.  The  prophet  narrates  symbolic  and 
representative  events  historically,  for  the  event  is 
its  own  witness;  but  reveUtions  and  visions  need 
the  personal  attestation  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
communicated.  It  is,  howe\'er,  more  probable  that 
the  peculiarity  arose  £rom  Uie  manner  in  which  the 
book  assumed  its  final  shape  (§  11). 

6.  Allusion  has  been  made  alroidy  to  the  influ- 
ence which  the  book  exercised  upon  the  Christian 
Church.  Apart  fh>m  the  general  type  of  apoca- 
lyptic composition  which  the  apot^lic  writers 
deri\'ed  from  Daniel  (2  Thess.  ii.;  Rev.  pngsim 
cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  64,  xxi.  44?),  the  New  Testament 
incidentally  acknowledges  each  of  the  characteristic 
elements  of  the  book,  its  miracles  (Hebr.  xi.  39, 


a  The  Jewish  doctori  of  later  times  were  divided  as 
to  the  degree  of  Uie  lni<piration  of  Daniel.  Abarbanel 
malDtalned  against  Maimonides  tliat  he  was  endowed 
with  the  highest  prophetic  power  (Fabric.  Cod.  p$eudep. 
Y,  T  i  897,  n  ). 
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34),  its  predictions  (Matt.  xxiv.  15),  and  its  doctrine 
of  angels  (Luke  i.  19,  26).  At  a  still  earlii-T  tims 
the  same  influence  may  be  traced  in  the  Apocrypha. 
The  book  of  Baruch  [Bakuch]  exhibits  so  many 
coincidences  with  Daniel,  that  by  some  the  two 
books  have  been  assigned  to  the  same  author  (cf. 
Fritr.sche,  Handb,  tud.  Ajntk.  i.  173);  and  the  first 
book  of  Maccabees  represents  Mattathias  quoting 
the  marvelous  deliverances  recorded  in  Dani(£ 
together  with  those  of  earlier  times  (1  Alacc.  ii.  59, 
"),  and  elsewhere  exhibits  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  version  of  the  book  (1  Blacc.  i.  54  =  Dan. 
ix.  27).  The  allusion  to  the  guardian  angels  of 
nations,  which  is  introduced  into  the  Alexandrine 
transUtion  of  the  Pentateuch  (Deut  xxxii.  8; 
LXX.),  and  recurs  in  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach 
(Ecclus.  xvii.  17),  may  ha\-e  been  deri\-ed  from 
Dan.  X.  21,  xii.  1,  though  this  is  uncertain,  as  the 
doctrine  probably  formed  part  of  the  common  belief. 
According  to  Josephus  {Ant,  xi.  8,  §  4)  the  proph- 
ecies of  Daniel  gained  for  the  Jews  the  &vor  of 
Alexander  [Alexander  the  Gkkat]  ;  and  what- 
e\'er  credit  may  be  given  to  the  details  of  his  nar- 
rative, it  at  least  shows  the  unquestioning  belief  in 
the  prophetic  worth  of  the  book  whidi  existed 
aflKMig  tJw  J«M  in  hia  tkae. 

7.  The  testimony  of  the  Synagogue  and  tbe 
Church  gave  a  clear  expression  to  the  judgment 
implied  by  the  early  and  autiioritatira  use  of  the 
book,  and  pronounced  it  to  contain  authentic  proph- 
ecies of  Daniel,  without  contradiction,  with  one 
exception,  till  modem  times.  Porphyry  alone  (t  c. 
305  A.  i>.)  assailed  the  book,  and  de\-oted  the  12th 
of  his  fifteen  Discourses  against  Christians  (\dyoi 
Kuril  XptffTioMwv)  to  a  refutation  of  its  daims  to 
be  considered  a  prophecy.  *'  The  history,'*  he  said, 
**  is  true  up  to  the  date  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
and  false  afterwards ;  therefore  the  book  was  written 
in  his  time"  (Hieron.  PnBf.  in  Dan,).  The  argu- 
ment of  Porph}Ty  is  an  exact  anticipation  of  the 
position  of  many  modem  critics,  and  involves  a 
twofold  assumption,  that  the  whole  book  ought  to 
contain  predictions  of  the  same  character,  and  that 
definite  predictions  are  impossible.  ICxteraally  the 
book  is  as  well  attested  as  any  book  of  Scripture, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Porphyry  ui^ 
any  historical  oltjections  against  it;  but  it  brings 
the  belief  in  miracle  and  prediction,  hi  the  divine 
power  and  foreknowledge  as  active  among  men,  to 
a  startiing  test,  and  according  to  the  diaracter  of 
this  belid*  in  the  individual  must  be  his  judgment 
upon  the  book. 

8.  llie  history  of  the  assaults  upon  the  prophetic 
worth  of  Daniel  in  modem  times  \»  fbll  of  interest. 
In  tiie  first  instance  doubts  were  raised  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  opening  chapters,  i.-rii.  (Spmora, 
Newton),  which  are  perfectiy  compatible  with  the 
fullest  recognition  of  their  canonicity.  llieii  the 
variations  in  the  LXX.  suggested  the  belief  that 
cc.  iii.-ri.  were  a  hiter  interpolation  (J.  D. 
Michaelis).  As  a  next  step  the  last  six  chapters 
only  were  retained  as  a  genuine  book  of  Scripture 
(Eichhom,  1st  and  2d  edits.);  and  at  last  the 
whole  book  was  rejected  as  the  work  of  an  im- 
postor, who  lived  ui  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 


»  Efchhora  attributed  ch.  ii  -vl.,  tU.-xU.,  to  dlf- 
(breot  authors;  and  Bertholdt  suppoeed  that  each 
aeotloD  was  the  work  of  a  distlncf.  writer,  though  he 
admitted  that  each  successive  writer  was  acqnalated 
with  the  composittoD  of  his  predecoesors,  recogniihai 
in  this  way  the  unity  of  the  book  (Binl.), 
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■ues  (Corrodi,  1783.  Hitdg  fixes  the  date  more 
exactly  from  170  m.  c.  to  the  spring  of  164  ii.  c). 
This  last  opinion  has  founds  especiaUy  in  Germany, 
a  very  wide  acceptance,  and  Li^cke  %'enture8  to  pro- 
Doance  it  **  a  certain  result  of  historical  criticism.'* 

9.  llie  real  sounds  on  which  most  modem 
critics  rely  in  rejecting  the  book,  are  the  **  fahulous- 
L ess  of  its  narratives  **  and  ^  the  minuteness  of  ita 
proplietic  history."  "  The  contents  of  the  book," 
it  is  said,  "  are  irrational  and  impoesihie  ".  (Hitzig, 
§  5).  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  impossible  to  answer 
such  a  statement  without  entering  into  general 
viewtf  of  the  Providential  government  of  the  world. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  contents  of  the  book  are 
exceptional  and  surprising;  but  re^^elation  is  itself 
«  miracle,  however  it  be  given,  and  essentially  as 
incciic;eivable  as  any  miracle,  lliere  are  times, 
perhaps,  when  it  is  required  that  extmordinary 
ugns  shoiUd  arrest  the  attention  of  men  and  fix 
thehr  minds  upon  that  Divine  Presence  which  is 
ever  working  around  them.  Prodigies  may  become 
a  guide  to  nature.  Special  circumstances  may 
determine,  and,  according  to  the  Bible,  do  determine, 
the  peculiar  form  which  the  miraculous  working  of 
God  will  assume  at  a  particular  time;  so  that  the 
«|uestion  is,  whether  there  is  any  discernible  rela- 
tion between  the  outward  wonders  and  the  moral 
condition  of  an  epoch.  Nor  is  it  impossible  to 
apply  this  remark  to  the  case  of  Daniel.  The 
position  which  he  occupied  [Daniel]  was  as  ex- 
ceptional M  the  book  which  bears  his  name.  He 
survived  the  exile  and  the  disappomtment  which 
attended  the  first  hopes  of  the  Jews.  The  glories 
which  had  been  connected  with  the  return  in  the 
foreshortened  vision  of  earlier  prophets  were  now 
fdt  to  be  far  off,  and  a  more  special  revelaUon  may 
have  been  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  a  period 
of  silence  and  conflict**  'fhe  very  character  of  the 
Babylonian  exile  seems  to  have  called  for  some 
signal  exhibition  of  divine  power.  As  the  first 
exodus  was  distinguished  by  great  marvels,  it  might 
i^ipear  natural  that  the  second  shouM  be  also  (of. 
Mic.  vii.  15 ;  Dditcsch,  p.  272,  &c.).  National 
miracles,  so  to  speak,  formed  the  beginning  of  the 
theocracy :  personal  miracles,  the  bi^nning  of  the 
church.  To  sfjeak  of  an  "  aimless  and  hivish  dis- 
play of  wonders  "  is  to  disregard  the  representative 
significance  of  the  difierent  acts,  and  the  relation 
which  they  bore  to  the  future  fortunes  of  the  people. 
A  new  era  was  inaugurated  by  ft^h  signs.  The 
Jews,  now  that  they  are  left  among  the  nations  of . 
the  world,  looked  for  some  sure  token  that  God 
was  able  to  deliver  them  and  work  out  His  own 
purposes.  'Vhe  persecution  of  Antiochus  completed 
the  teaching  of  Daniel;  and  the  people  no  longer 
sought  without,  that  which  at  length  they  had 
found  within.  They  had  withstood  the  assault  oi 
one  typical  enemy,  and  now  they  were  prepared  to 
meet  alL  The  close  of  special  predictions  coin- 
dded  with  the  consolidation  of  the  national  faith. 
[ANTIOCIIU8  IV.  KriPH.] 

10.  11ie  genera]  objections  against  the  **  legend- 
ary "  miracles  and  specific  predictions  of  Daniel  are 
ilrengthened  by  other  objections  in  detail,  which 
cannot,  however,  be  regarded  in  themselves  as  of 
any  oonsiderable  weight.  Some  of  these  have  been 
already  answered  incidentally.  Some  still  require 
a  short  notice,  though  it  b  e\''ident  that  they  are 
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a  The  tpfc'tni.  propheci«8  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxlv.  24) 
tad  Isaiah  (xllv..  xlv.)  centre  In  Daniel  (ct  Dan.  xi. 
W);  and  the  prwUetlons  of  BiKtm  o%r  a  rsmarkable 


often  afterthoughts,  the  resulU  and  not  the 
of  the  ration  of  the  book.  Not  only,  it  is  said, 
is  the  book  phiced  among  the  Hagiographa,  but 
Daniel  is  omitted  in  the  list  of  prophets  given  in 
the  Wisdom  of  Sirach ;  the  huiguage  is  corrupted 
by  an  intermixture  of  Greek  words;  the  details  are 
essentially  unhistorical ;  the  doctrinal  and  moral 
teaching  betrays  a  late  date. 

In  reply  to  these  remarks,  it  may  lie  urged,  that 
if  the  book  of  Daniel  was  ahready  placed  among  the 
Hagiographa  at  the  time  when  the  Wisdom  of 
Siracli  was  written,  the  omission  pf  the  name  of 
Daniel  (Kcclus.  xlix.)  is  most  natural,  and  that 
under  any  cireumstances  the  omission  is  not  more 
remaikable  than  that  of  Ezra  and  the  twelve  lesser 
prophets,  for  xlix.  10  is  probably  an  interpolation 
intended  to  supply  a  supposed  defect.  Nor  is  the 
mention  of  Greek  musical  instruments  (iii.  5, 7, 10, 

avfx^yta;  l"^"!^???!  tf^oXr^pidi'),  for  these  words 
only  can  be  shown  to  be  derived  fh>m  the  Greek 
(De  Wette,  Am^  p.  255  b.),  surprising  at  a  time 
when  the  intercourse  of  the  East  and  West  was 
already  considerable,  and  when  a  brother  of  Alcseua 
(c.  600-500  It.  c.)  had  gained  distinction  "at  the 
farthest  end  of  the  world,  aiding  the  Babylonians  " 
(Brandis,  in  Delitzsch,  p.  274;  Ale.  Fraf/,  33, 
Bergk.).     Yet  further  the  scene  and  characters  of 

the  book  are  OrierUiL  The  cok)ssal  image  iuT^, 
iii.  1,  not  necessarily  a  human  figure;  the  term  is 
applied  familiarly  to  the  cro$s ;  Buxtf.  Lex,  Rabb, 
9.  r.),  the  fiery  furnace,  the  martyr-like  boldness 
of  the  three  confessors  (iii.  16),  the  decree  of  Darius 

(vi  7),  the  lions*  dan  {\l  7, 19,  3^),  the  demand 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  (ii.  5),  his  obeisance  before 
Daniel  (ii.  46),  his  sudden  M  (iv.  33;  cf.  Euseb. 
Pi-a^,  Kv.  ix.  41 ;  Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  20),  are  not  only 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  Eastern  life,  but  iu 
many  instances  directly  confirmed  by  other  evidence 
(cf.  Dakiel  n.  and  Dakius  thk  Mkdk  for  the 
difficulties  of  i.  1,  ii.  1,  v.  31).  In  doctrine,  again, 
the  book  is  closely  connected  with  tlie  writings  of 
tlie  Exile,  and  forms  a  last  step  in  the  development 
of  the  ideas  of  Messiah  (vii.  13,  &c.)^  of  the  resur- 
rection (xii.  2,  3),  of  the  ministry  of  angels  (viii. 
16,  xii.  1,  &c.\  of  personal  devotion  (vi.  10,  11,  i. 
8),  which  formed  the  basis  of  Utter  speculations, 
but  recei\'ed  no  essential  addition  in  the  interval 
before  the  coming  of  our  Lord. 

Generally  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  book 
presents  in  many  respects  a  startling  and  excep- 
tional character,  yet  it  is  far  more  difficult  to 
exphiin  its  compositton  in  the  Maccabesan  period 
than  to  connect  the  peculiarities  which  it  exhibits 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  Ketum.  It  appears  as  a 
key  to  the  later  history  and  struggles  of  the  Jews, 
and  not  as  a  result  fW)m  them,  ^fhe  peculiarities 
of  language,  the  acquaintance  with  Eastern  man- 
ners and  history,  which  is  seen  more  clearly  as  our 
knowledge  widens,  the  reception  into  the  canon,  tlie 
phenomena  of  the  Alexandrine  i-ersion,  all  pouit  in 
the  same  direction ;  and  a  sounder  system  of  Liter- 
pretation,  combined  with  a  more  worthy  view  of 
the  divine  government  of  men  and  nations,  will 
probably  do  much  to  remove  those  undefined  doubts 

parallel  to  those  of  DMilel,  both  fhMn  thdr  parHeo* 
larity,  and  fhtm  the  portdon  which  the  pro|>lMit  ouei^ 
pied  (cf.  DeUtaoh,  p.  278). 
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«B  to  ilie  inspired  character  of  the  Revelation  which 
naturalij  arise  at  first  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful 
students. 

11.  But  while  all  historical  evidence  supports 
the  canonicity  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  recognition  of  the  unity  and  author- 
ity of  the  book  is  necessarily  connected  with  the 
belief  that  the  whole  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  author- 
ship of  Daniel.  According  to  the  Jewish  tradition 
(Bava  Bathra,  f.  140)  ««the  books  of  I'jcekiel,  the 
twelve  minor  prophets,  Daniel,  and  T^sther  were 
wi-iUen  (t.  f .  drawn  up  in  their  present  form )  by  the 
men  of  the  great  synagogue,**  and  in  the  case  of 
Daniel  the  tradition  is  supported  by  strong  internal 
evidence.  The  manner  in  which  Daniel  is  spoken 
of  (i.  17,  19,  20,  V.  11,  12;  the  title  in  ix.  2:J,  xii. 
u  different)  suggests  the  notion  of  another  writer; 
and  if  Daniel  wrote  the  passages  in  question,  they 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  1  Cor.  xv.  10 : 
2  Cor.  xi.  5,  6,  xii.  2  (Keil,  §  13tf),  or  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  typical  position  which  he  occupied 
(Auberlen,  p.  37).  The  8u1)stantial  authorship  of 
a  book  of  Scripture  does  not  involve  the  subor- 
dinate work  of  arrangement  and  revision ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  a  writer  would  purposely 
write  one  book  in  two  languages,  though  there  may 
have  been  an  ob\ious  reason  why  he  should  treat 
in  separate  records  of  events  of  general  history  in 
the  vernacular  dialect,  and  of  the  special  fortunes 
of  Gcd*s  people  in  Hebrew.  At  the  return  we  may 
suppose  tlmt  these  records  of  Daniel  were  brought 
into  one  whole,  with  the  addition  of  an  introduction 
and  a  fuller  narrative,"  when  the  other  sacred  writ- 
ings received  their  finid  revision.  The  visions  them- 
sdves  would  be  necessarily  preserved  in  tlieir  orig- 
inal form,  and  thus  the  later  chapters  (vii.-xii.) 
exhibit  no  traces  of  any  subsequent  recension,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  two  introductory  verses, 
vii.  1,  X.  1. 

12.  The  interpretation  of  Daniel  has  hitherto 
proved  an  inexhaustible  field  for  the  ingenuity  of 
conmientators,  and  the  certain  results  are  com- 
paratively few.  According  to  the  traditional  riew, 
which  appears  as  early  as  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra 
[2  EsDRAs]  and  the  epistle  of  Barnabas  (c.  4),  the 
four  empires  described  in  cc.  ii.  vii.  are  the  Baby- 
bnian,  the  Medo-Persian,  the  Greek,  and  the 
Roman.  With  nearly  equal  consent  it  has  b^en 
supposed  that  there  is  a  change  of  subject  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  (xi.  31  if.),  by  which  the  seer 
passes  from  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  to  the 
times  of  Antichrist.  A  careful  comparison  of  the 
language  of  the  prophecy  with  the  history  of  the 
Syrian  kings  must,  however,  convince  every  candid 
student  of  the  text  that  the  latter  hypothesis  is 
wholly  unfounded  and  arbitrary.  The  whole  of  tlie 
eleventh  chapter  forms  a  history  of  the  struggles  of 
the  Jewish  church  with  the  Greek  powers  up  to 
the  death  of  its  great  ad^'ersary  (xi.  46).  This  con- 
flict, indeed,  has  a  tj-pical  import,  and  foreshows 
in  its  characteristic  outlines  the  abiding  and  final 
conflict  of  the  people  of  God  and  the  powers  of  evil, 
so  that  the  true  work  of  the  interpreter  must  be 
to  determine  historically  the  nature  of  each  event 
signalized  in  the  prophetic  picture,  that  he  may 
draw  from  the  post  the  lesson  of  the  fiiture.  The 
traditional  intopretation  of  **the  four  empires  ^^ 
seems  to  spring  from  the  same  error  as  the  other, 


«  The  letter  of  Nebuchadneoar  (e-  Iv.)  appears  to 
preseoc  dear  traces  of  the  iDterweaTing  of  a  oom- 
mentary  with  the  original  test. 
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though  it  still  finds  numerous  advocates  (Hofmam; 
Auberlen,  Keil,  Hiivemick,  Hengstenberg,  and  mos« 
English  conmientators).  It  originated  at  a  Ume 
when  the  triumphant  advent  of  Messiah  was  the 
object  of  immediate  expectation,  and  the  Boman 
empire  appeared  to  be  the  last  in  the  series  of 
earthly  kbigdoms.  The  long  interval  of  conflict 
which  has  followed  the  first  Ad\-ent  formed  no  pkee 
in  the  anticipations  of  the  first  Christians,  and  in 
succeeding  ages  the  Roman  period  has  been  unnat- 
urally prolonged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
theory  which  took  its  rise  in  a  state  of  thought 
which  experience  has  proved  false.  It  is  a  still 
more  Msl  objection  to  this  interpretation  that  it 
destroys  the  great  idea  of  a  cyclic  dexTbpment  of 
history  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  prophecy. 
Great  periods  (cuvyts)  appear  to  be  marked  out  in 
the  fortunes  of  mankind  which  answer  to  another, 
so  that  that  divine  utterance  which  receives  its  first 
fulfillment  in  one  period,  receives  a  further  and  more 
complete  fulfillment  in  the  corresponding  part  of 
some  later  period.  Thus  the  first  coming  of  Christ 
formed  the  close  of  the  last  age,  as  His  second 
coming  will  form  the  close  of  the  present  one.  The 
one  event  is  the  type  and,  as  it  were,  the  spring 
of  the  other.  This  is  acknowledged  with  regvd  to 
the  other  prophecies,  and  yet  the  same  truth  is  not 
applied  to  the  revelations  of  Daniel,  which  appear 
then  first  to  gain  their  full  significance  when  ihe\ 
are  seen  to  contain  an  outline  of  all  history  in  the 
history  of  the  nations  which  ruled  the  worid  before 
Christ's  coming.  The  first  Advent  is  as  much  a 
fulfillment  of  ^e  visions  o(  Daniel  as  of  those  of 
the  other  proi^ets.  The  four  empires  precede  the 
coming  of  Messiah  and  pass  away  before  him.  At 
the  same  time  their  spurit  sunives  (cf.  vii,  12),  and 
the  forms  of  national  existence  which  were  de^el- 
oped  on  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  again  reproduce 
themselves  in  later  history.  According  to  this  view 
the  empires  of  Daniel  can  be  no  other  than  those 
of  the  Babylonians,  Modes,  Persians,  and  Greeks, 
who  all  placed  the  centre  of  their  power  at  Babylon, 
and  appear  to  have  exhibited  on  one  stage  the  great 
types  of  national  life.  The  Roman  power  was  at 
its  height  when  Christ  came,  but  the  Eg^-ptian 
kingdom,  the  last  relic  of  the  empire  of  Alexander, 
had  just  been  destroyed,  and  thus  the  •*  stone  cut 
without  hands  struck  the  feet  of  the  image,"  and 
Christianity  destroyed  for  ever  the  real  supremacy 
of  heaUien  dominion.  But  this  first  fulfillment  of 
the  vision  was  only  inchoative,  and  the  correlatives 
of  the  four  empires  must  be  sought  in  post-Christian 
history.  The  corresponding  symbolinn  of  Babylon 
and  Rome  is  striking  at  first  sight,  and  other 
parallels  may  be  drawn.  The  Byzantine  empire, 
for  Distance,  **  inferior  "  to  the  Roman  (Dan.  ii. 
39)  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Medes.  The 
Teutonic  races  with  their  divided  empire  recaU  the 
image  of  Persia  (vii.  6).  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see 
in  the  growing  might  of  the  northern  powers,  a 
future  kingdom  which  may  rival  in  terrible  energy 
the  conquests  of  Alexander.  Without  insisting  on 
such  details  as  these,  which  still  require  careful 
examination,  it  appears  that  the  true  interpretatioD 
of  Daniel  is  to  be  sought  in  the  recognition  of  the 
principle  which  they  involve.  In  this  way  the  , 
book  remains  a  "prophecy,*'  while  it  is  abo  a 
**  revelation  ; "  and  its  most  special  predictions 
acquire  an  abiding  significance.^ 


b  An  exam]^  of  the  rsenrrent  and'adTancmg  eon* 
pletloD  of  the  predlottoiis  of  Daniel  ovenrs  in  Matt 
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13  There  is  no  Cbaldee  translation  of  Daniel, 
■nd  the  deficiency  is  generally  accounted  for,  as  in 
the  parallel  case  of  Ezra,  by  the  danger  which 
woold  have  existed  in  such  a  case  of  confusing  the 
original  text  with  the  paraphrase;  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  whole  book  has  been  published  in  He- 
brew, 'fhe  (rreek  version  has  undergone  singular 
changes.  At  an  early  time  the  LXX.  version  was 
iuppbuited  in  the  Greek  Bibles  by  that  of  llieodo- 
tion,"  and  in  the  time  of  Jerome  the  version  of 
'fheodotion  was  generally  **  read  by  the  Churches  '* 
(c  Jtufiii.  ii.  33;  Ai^.  tit  Comm,  **IIlud  quoque 
leetorcm  admoneo,  Danieleui  non  juxta  LXX.  inter- 
pietes  sed  juxta  .  .  .  TbeodoUonem  eoclesias  leg- 
ere**  .  .  .).  This  change,  for  which  Jerome  was 
unable  to  account  ('^  hoc  cur  acdderit  nescio,*'  Pixgf. 
in  Vtn,  Dxn,)y  may  have  been  made  in  conse- 
quence of  the  objections  which  were  urged  against 
the  corrupt  LXX.  text  in  controversy  with  Jews 
and  heathen.  The  LXX.  version  was  oertamly 
very  unlaithAil  (Hieron.  ^  c);  and  the  influence 
of  Origen,  who  preferred  the  translation  of  Theo- 
dotion  (liieron.  in  Din.  iv.  6),  was  probably  efibct- 
ofll  in  k)ringin$:  about  the  substitution  (cf.  Credner, 
BeUr,  ii.  256  ff.).  In  the  course  of  time,  however, 
the  venion  of  TheodoUon  was  interpolated  firom 
the  LXX.,  to  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  recover 
the  original  text.  [Daniel,  Ai'ockyphal  ai>- 
DITIOX8  TO.]  Meanwhile  the  original  LXX. 
translation  passed  entirely  out  of  use,  and  it  was 
supposed  to  ba\'e  been  lost  till  the  last  century, 
when  it  was  published  at  Rome  fW>m  a  Codex  Chi- 
danm  {Dmiel  iecumtum  LXX.  ....  Konue, 
1772,  ed.  P.  de  Magistris),  together  with  that  of 
Theodotion,  and  se\'eral  illustrative  essays.  It  has 
since  been  published  several  times  (ed.  Michaelis, 
Gotting.  1774;  ed.  Segaar,  1775;  Hohn,  1845),  and 
lastly  by  TLicheudorf  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
Septnagint.  Another  recension  of  the  text  is  con- 
tained hi  the  Syro-Hexaplaric  version  at  Milan  (ed. 
Bugatus,  1788),  but  a  critical  comparison  of  the 
atnnd  recensions  is  still  required. 

14.  The  commentaries  on  Daniel  are  very  numer- 
ous.  The  Hebrew  commentaries  of  R.  Saad^ah 
Uaggaon  (f  942),  Rashi  (t  c.  1105),  and  Aben  Fzrtk 
(t  c.  1167),  are  printed  in  the  great  Kabbinic  Bibles 
of  Bomberg  and  Basle.  That  of  Abarbanel  (t  c. 
1507)  has  been  printed  separately  several  times 
{Amttdod.  1647,  4to);  and  others  are  quoted  by 
RosenmilUer,  Schulli^  pp.  39,  40.  Among  the  pa- 
tristic commentaries  the  most  important  are  those 
of  Jerome  (vol  v.  ed.  Migue),  who  noticed  espe- 
cially the  objections  of  Porphyry,  Theodoret  (ii. 
1053  if.  ed.  Schulze),  and  Ephrem  Syrus  (Op.  Syr. 
iL,  Ron  IS,  1740).  Considerable  flragments  remain 
of  the  commentaries  of  Hippolytus  (collected  hi 
Ifigno's  edition,  Paris,  1857),  and  Polychronius 
(libi,  ScripL  VtL  Noe.  CulL  vol.  i.);  and  Mai  has 
poUished  {L  c.)  a  catena  on  Daniel,  containing 
fragiments  of  ApoUinarius,  Athanasius,  Basil,  Euse- 
Uos,  and  many  others.  The  chief  reformers,  Lu- 
ther {AuMUyung  d.  Proph.  Dm.  1530-1546;  Op. 
Germ,  vi.  ed.  Walch),  CEcolampadius  (/n  Din. 
Mbt-i  dm,  Basil  1530),  Mdanchthon  {Comm,  in 

ndT.  1&,  eompMvd  with  1  Maco.  i.  54.  Ths  warn* 
troth  b  also  implied  in  the  Interpretation  of  « the 
mrmaty  seveos,"  as  •priagiog  out  of  the  "  seventy  " 
(yean)  of  JeremLih.  On  thto  there  are  some  good 
remarks  In  Bro^rne's  Ordo  S^orum,  though  his  in- 
lerpncation  of  the  four  empires  as  signifying  the 
Bai^lonian,  Oradaui.  Roman,  and  some  future  empire 
(pp.  675  ff ),  seems  very  onattural.  ^e  whole  fbroe 
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Dan.  proph.  Vitemb.  1543),  and  Calvin  (PraUct, 
in  Dm.,  Geneve,  1563,  &c.;  \n  French,  1565;  in 
English,  1852-3),  wrote  on  Daniel;  and  Roeenmid- 
ler  eimmeratcs  neariy  fifty  other  special  coniment*- 
tors,  and  bis  list  now  requires  considerable  addi- 
tions. The  combination  of  the  Revelations  of  Dan- 
iel and  St.  John  (Sir  I.  Newton,  Obsermfivns  upon 
the  Prttphecies,  Ac,,  Lond.  1733 ;  M.  F.  Koos,  AusL 
d.  Weisiiff.  Djn.  u.  s.  w.  I^eipz.  1771)  opened  the 
way  to  a  truer  miderstanding  of  Daniel;  but  the 
edition  of  Bertholdt  (Dttiiel,  am  dent  lltbr.-Arajn, 
nett  Qbenetzt  itnd  erkldrt^  u.  s.  w.  I'j-langen,  1806- 
8),  in  spite  of  all  its  grave  foults,  marks  the  begm- 
ning  of  a  new  era  in  the  study  of  the  boolc.  Iter- 
tholdt  was  decidedly  unfinvorable  to  its  authen- 
ticity; and  he  was  followed  on  the  same  side  br 
von  Lengerke  {Dv  Bach  Dun.  rei-d  u.  atugti 
Ki^nigsb.  1835),  Maurer  {Comm.  Gratnm.  Crit.  ii. 
Lips.  18:j8),  and  lliteig  {Kuntjtf.  Kxey.  Ilandb. 
[x.]  Leipz.  1850),  whose  commentary  is  amonn;  the 
worst  specimens  of  supercilious  criticism  which  his 
school  has  produced.  On  the  other  side  the  oom^ 
mentary  of  Hiivemick  {Comm.  Ub.  d.  B.  Dan, 
Hamb.  1832)  is  the  most  complete,  though  it  lea\'es 
much  to  be  desired.  Auberlcn  {Dtr  Ptvph.  Dan. 
u.  (L  OJf'enbarung  Joh.  u.  s.  w.,  2te  Aufl.  Basel, 
1857,  transited  hito  English  fh>m  the  Ist  ed.  by 
A.  Saphir,  1856)  has  thrown  considerable  light  up- 
on the  genwal  construction  and  relations  oS  the 
book.  Cf.  Hofraann,  Weissig.  u.  Kr/dUung,  L 
276  ff.  The  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
book  b  discussed  in  most  of  the  later  commenta- 
ries; and  specially  by  Hengstenbeig  {Die  AuthentU 
d.  Dan.  .  .  .  enoiesen,  1831,  translated  by  E.  B. 
Pratten,  Edmb.),  Hiivemick  {Neue  krit.  Unter- 
$uch.  Hamb.  1838),  Delitzsch  (Herzog's  RealrKn- 
cykL  s.  V.  1854),  KeU  {Lehrb.  d.  Ki>d.  in  d.  A.  T. 
Frankf.  1853),  Davidson  {Introduction  to  the  0.  T. 
ii.  Lond.  1856),  who  maintain  the  affirmative;  and 
by  Bleek  {BerL  Theohg.  Zeitsdir.  ui.  1822),  Ber- 
tholdt {HinUiL  I>lang.  1814),  Liicke  {Versuch 
einer  voUstand.  Eini.  u.  s.  w.  2te  Aufl.  Bonn,  1852), 
De  Wette  {EinleiL  7te  Aufl.  Beri.  1852),  who  deny 
iU  authenticity.  CT.  Ewald,  Die  Pttqih.  d.  AlL 
Bund.  ii.  559  fll  Among  English  works  may  be 
mentioned  the  Essays  of  T.  R.  Birks,  The  four 
prophetic  Emjnre$,  &c.,  1844,  and  The  ttco  later 
Visions  of  D  tnitl,  &c.,  1846;  of  E.  B.  Elliott,  Ifo- 
ne  A/xKrdg/jtic^,  1844 ;  of  S.  P.  Tregelles,  liemarks 
on  the  prophetic  Visions  of  Dinitl^  1852;  and  the 
Commentary  of  Stuart  (Boston,  1850). 

B.F.  W. 
*  Among  the  more  recent  works  on  the  Book  of 
Daniel  the  following  may  be  mentioned  :  —  Reichel, 
Die  70  Jahresteochen,  Dan.  ix.  24-27,  in  the  TheoL 
Stud.  u.  Krit.  1858,  pp.  735-752;  Bleek,  Die  met 
si'tn.  Wtiss'igungen  itn  Buche  Daniel,  in  tKe  Jnhrb 
f.  deutsche  ThtoL  1860,  v.  45-101,  and  Kinl.  %^ 
ilrtsAUe  Test.  BerL  1860,  pp.  577-611;  Ziindd, 
Krit,  Untersuchungen  Qber  die  AbfassungszeU  d. 
Baches  Diniel,  Be^l,  1861,  maintaining  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  book;  Niebuhr,  M.  von,  Oesch.  As- 
sur's  m.  Babets,  p.  90  ff*.,  vindicatmg  the  authenticity 
of  its  historical  traditions;  Walter,  J.  C,  Genuine* 

of  his  argument  (after  Ben  Bans  and  Blaitland)  lies  In 
the  proof  that  the  Koman  was  not  the  fourth  empire. 
a  The  version  bean  in  the  tetraplar  text  the  singo- 

lar  title  rb  Eip  oyfwvvoc  Aom^X.  ^'^V  is  the  turn 
whkh  Daniel  applies  to  the  angels,  ^  watchers  "  (Daa 
iv.  13, 17,  28).    Cf:  Danid  stc.  LXX.  125  S. 
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neu  of  the  Book  of  Dunid^  I.ond.  18G2;  Boyle, 
W.  R.  A.,  Jnsfnralion  of  the  Book  of  Dtmidy  etc. 
Lond.  1863;  Baxmaim,  Utbev  das  Buck  D.initl, 
In  the  TheoL  Stud,  u.  KiiL  1833,  pp.  452-532, 
reviewing  Zundel;  Hilgenfeld,  Die  Pmphettn  K$ra 
u.  JJanitl  u.  ihre  neuesten  Bem'beituiujtn^  IlaUe, 
1833;  conip.  his  JiUiUcht  Aj)okfilifj)tU\  pp.  19-50; 
Dandson,  /nti-od,  to  the  0.  T.  ui.  158-231  (Ix)nd. 
1863);  The  Book  of  Djnkl  as  viewed  by  J/ipjxtltf- 
tus,  Porpliyryy  and  otheis^  an  art.  in  the  Joui-n,  uf 
Sac.  Lit.  for  Jan.  1834;  Fuller,  J.  M.,  Auihenticity 
of  the  Book  of  Dmitl,  Canib.  (Vjag.)  1834;  Pu»ey, 
IL  B.,  D  tnitl  the  Prophet :  Nine  J^dures  .... 
tnih  Co/nuus  NoteSy  **  a  contribution,'*  he  tells  us, 
•<  against  the  tide  of  scepticism  which  the  publica- 
tion of  the  *  ICssays  and  Keviews '  let  loose  ;  '*  'I're- 
gelles,  Remnrks  on  the  Ptvphetic  Visitms  in  D'tnit^L, 
and  a  Defence  of  the  AutJienticity  of  the  Booky  5th 
•d.,  I.ond.  1834;  Despnez,  P.  S.,  Oauiel:  ot-.  The 
AjXHialyjtge  of  the  0.  T. ;  tcith  an  Introd.  by  Jtotc- 
Itind  Willi'imsy  Lond.  1834;  Perowne,  ,1.  J.  S.,  Dr. 
Pusey  on  Diniel  the  Proj)/tety  in  the  t'ontemp.  Jie^ 
new  for  Jan.  1836;  Bosanquet,  Metsinh  tite  Prince y 
or  the  Jn^iration  of  the  Prophtcies  of  DitnikL, 
Jjond.  1863.  See  also  KawUnson*s  Ilistoiicul  Ev- 
■  idences  (Ikuiipton  Lectures),  Lect.  V. 

In  this  country,  besides  the  elaborate  commen- 
tary of  Prof.  Stuart,  we  have:  Chase,  Irah,  He- 
marks  on  the  Book  of  Daniely  in  the  Chislian  Re- 
tieuf  for  March,  1842,  reprinted  separately,  Boston, 
1844;  Folaom,  N.  S.,  Ctii.  and  IIUL  Jntttp.  of  the 
Book  of  Daniely  Boston,  1842;  The  Proijhtcies  of 
Dciniely  ui  art.  in  the  New  knt,ltnder  for  April, 
1843;  Barnes,  Notes,  CriticnL,  JUiutratitCy  and 
Practical,  on  tlie  Book  of  Djniely  New  York,  1853, 
considered  one  of  the  best  of  his  commentaries; 
Palfrey,  lectures  on  the  Jewish  Sciy)tures  and  An- 
tiquitirfy  iv.  389-465  (Bost  1852);  Herman,  H. 
M.,  The  Genuineness  of  Danitly  in  the  Meth. 
Qrnr.  Rev.  for  Oct.  1*854;  Noyes,  G.  K.,  New 
TransL  of  the  Hebrew  ProphetSy  vol.  ii.,  3d  ed., 
Boston,  1866.  The  American  scholars  named 
above  (except  Barnes)  differ  from  the  m:^ority  of 
I'^lish  commentators  hi  finding  no  place  for  the 
Hqman  empire  or  the  Pope  in  their  exposition  of 
the  visions  of  Daniel. 

Among  the  writers  here  referred  to,  the  follow- 
ing impugn  the  genuinraiess  of  the  book :  Bledc, 
Baxmann,  Davidson  (in  opposition  to  his  earlier 
new),  Hilgenfeld,  Desprez,  Kowland  Williams,  Pal- 
frey, Noyes.  So  ^lihuan,  IlisL  of  the  Jews,  i. 
467,  note,  new  Amer.  edition.  A. 

DANIEL,  APOCRYPHAL  ADDI- 
TIONS TO.  The  Greek  transbtions  of  Daniel, 
Cke  that  of  Esther,  contain  several  pieces  which  are 
not  found  in  the  original  text.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  additions  are  contabied  ui  the  Apoc- 
.lypha  of  the  English  Bible  under  the  titles  of  The 
Song  of  the  three  Holy  Children,  The  History  of 
Susannay  and  The  History  of  .  ,  ,  Bel  and  tlie 
Dragon. 

1.  (a.)  The  first  of  these  pieces  is. incorporated 
'into  the  narratire  of  DanieL  After  the  three  con- 
.fessors  were  thrown  into  the  fbrnace  (Dan.  iii.  23), 
Azarias  is  represented  praying  to  God  for  deliv- 
erance {Song  of  Three  ChiUi-eny  3-22);  and  in 
:  answer  the  angd  of  the  Lord  shields  them  tmrn  the 
.fire  which  consumes  their  enemies  (23-27),  where- 
topon  ^*  the  three,  as  out  of  one  mouth,**  raise  a  tri- 
uuphani  song  (23-68),  of  which  a  chief  part  (36- 
66)  hai  been  used  as  a  hymn  {Benedicitt)  in  the 


Christian  Chureh  since  the  4  th  century  {Ri^n. 
Aj)ol.  u.  35;  cf.  ConciL  ToUt.  iv.  Can.  14).  like 
several  similar  fragments,  the  chief  ports  of  this 
composition  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  I'salter  in 
the  Alexandrine  MS.  as  separate  psahns,  under  the 
titles  ^^llie  player  of  Azarlas'*  and  ''The  hymn 
of  our  Fathers;  **  and  a  umilar  arrangement  occura 
in  other  Greek  and  Latin  Psalters. 

(A.)  The  two  other  pieces  appear  more  distinctly 
as  appendices,  and  ofier  no  semblance  of  fonning 
part  of  the  original  text.  The  Histttry  of  Svainna 
(or  7'Ae  Judt/mtnt  of  Dtinitl)  is  generally  found  at 
the  Ijcgimiing  of  the  book  (Gr.  lilSS.  Vtt.  L'it.)\ 
tliough  it  also  occurs  after  the  12th  chapter  (  Vu'g. 
ed.  CompL).  The  Histttry  of  Btl  and  tit  Dnujon 
is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book;  and  in  the  LXX. 
version  it  bears  a  special  heading  as  '•^pnt  of  the 
jn-itpliecy  of  Habakk-uk''  Uk  wpoiprirfias  'Apifiar 
Kobfi  viov  *lYi(rov  ix  tT^s  ^v\7iS  Atoi). 

2.  The  additions  are  found  m  both  the  Grcdc 
texte  — the  LXX.  and  llieodotion,  m  the  OM 
l^tin  and  Vulgate,  and  in  the  existing  S}Ti:ic  and 
Arabic  versions.  On  the  otli^  hand  there  is  no 
evidence  that  tliey  ever  formed  part  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  they  were  originally  wanting  in  the  Syriac 
(Polychronius,  ap,  Mai,  Sciij}t.  I'ett.  Nov.  CvlL  i. 
113,  says  of  the  h^iun  expressly  ov  kutcu  iy  rois 
ifipcuKots  ti  if  roh  avptaxoh  fitfi\iots),  Iri^m 
the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  the  fragments  passed  into 
common  use,  and  they  are  commonly  quoted  bj 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers  as  parts  of  Daniel  (Clem. 
Alex.  Ac/.  j)ntj)h.  i.;  Orig.  J-.p.  ad  Afiic;  Ter- 
tuU.  de  Puttie.  17,  Ac.),  but  rqected  by  those  who 
adhered  to  the  Hebrew  canon.  Jerome  in  particu> 
lar  called  attention  to  tlieir  absrace  (h>m  the  He- 
brew Bible  (Prtef.  in  D.tn.),  and  instead  of  any 
commentary  of  his  own  adds  shortly  Origen's  re- 
marks "  on  the  fables  of  Itel  and  Susanna  **  ( Comm, 
in  J):tn.  xiii.  1).  In  a  siniiUr  manner  he  notices 
shortly  tlie  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  **  lest  he 
should  seem  to  ha\-e  overlooked  it**  {Comm,  in 
Dan.  iii.  2;)). 

3.  Various  cor^jectures  have  been  made  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  additions.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
they  were  derived  fhim  Aramaic  originals  (Welte, 
Herbst*s  Ainl.  ii.  3,  Kap.  8,  gives  the  arguments  at 
length),  but  the  intricate  evidence  is  wholly  insuflS' 
cient  to  establish  the  point,  llie  character  of  the 
additions  tliemselves  indicates  ratlier  the  hand  of 
an  Alexandrine  vtriter:  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  translator  of  Daniel  wrought  up  traditions 
which  were  ah'eady  currei.t,  and  appended  them  to 
his  work  (cf.  Fritzsche,  A'xeg.  flandb.  zu  dtn  Aj/ok. 
i.  121).  The  abruptness  of  the  narratire  in  Dan- 
id  furnished  an  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  the 
prayer  and  h}-mn;  and  the  story  of  the  Dragon 
seems  like  a  strange  exaggeration  of  the  record  of 
the  deliverance  of  Daniel  (Dan.  vi.),  which  may 
naturally  have  formed  the  basis  of  diflbrent  legends. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  in  the  History  of  Susanna 
a  pointed  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  prophet, 
though  the  narrative  may  not  be  wholly  fictitious. 

4.  The  LXX.  appears  to  be  the  original  source 
from  which  all  the  existing  recensions  of  the  frag* 
ments  were  derived  (cf.  Hody,  de  BiU.  ttxt.  p 
683).  Theodotion  seems  to  have  done  little  more 
than  transcribe  the  LXX.  text  with  improvements 
in  style  and  kmguage,  which  are  oonsideralily 
greater  in  the  appended  narrati\'es  than  in  the 
Song  incorporated  into  the  canonical  text.  Thus 
while  tiie  History  of  Susanna  and  Bel  and  tlie 
Dragon  contain  large  additions  which  complete  and 
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embeUIsh  the  story  (e.  g.  IlitL  Stu,  w.  15-18;  90, 
21;  24-27;  4G,  47;  40,  50;  Btl  and  Dray,  w.  1, 
9-Vl;  Eichh.  pp.  431  ff),  the  text  uf  the  Song  U 
litUc  more  than  a  re|)etition  of  that  of  the  LXX. 
(cf.  De  Magistris,  JJnutt,  <ftc.,  pp.  234  ff.;  Kichh. 
J-ArtL  in  d,  A/MiL  Scftrijh  p.  422  ff.).  The  Pol/- 
glott-S.vriac,  Arabic,  and  l^n  \'er8ion8  are  derived 
firuui  Theodotion;  and  the  ilexapbr-Syriac  Ironi 
the  L.K.\.  (Kichh.  p.  430,  <&c.). 

5.  llie  stories  of  Bel  and  Susanna  recei\'ed  va- 
rious euil)eUi8hmeiit8  hi  later  times,  whicli  throw 
sonic  lu^ht  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
origiiially  composed  (cf.  Orig.  Kp.  ttd  Afiic.  §§  7, 
8;  Ikieliart,  lllirnxu  iii.  3;  Kichhom,  p.  440,  <&c.); 
just  as  the  change  which  Theodotion  introduced 
into  the  narrati\'e  of  Del,  to  give  some  consistency 
to  tlie  tiicts,  illustrates  the  ratioiuilisiiig  process 
through  which  the  legends  passed  (cf.  Delitzsch. 
Ih  //rt/nciwi  vitd  vt  alite^  1844).  ft  is  thus  use- 
less to  institute  any  inquu*y  into  the  historic  foun- 
dation which  lies  below  the  popuhir  traditions;  for 
though  the  stories  caimot  be  regarded  as  mere 
fables,  it  is  evident  that  a  moral  puqjose  determined 
the  sliape  which  they  as-sumed.  A  later  age  found 
in  tliem  traces  of  a  deeper  wisdom,  and  to  Chris- 
tian oonmieutators  Susanna  appeared  as  a  type  of 
the  true  Church  tempted  to  hitidelity  by  Jewish 
and  I'agaii  adversaries,  and  lifting  up  her  voice  to 
God  in  the  midst  of  persecution  (Hlppol.  In  Su- 
ttnn.  p.  G8a  ff.  ed.  Migiie).  B.  F.  \V. 

*  (>n  tliei*e  apocr^ithal  additions  to  Daniel,  see, 
in  addition  to  the  works  referred  to  above,  Dadd- 
Bon's  Inti-wL  to  the  0.  T.,  1853,  iii.  227  fT.;  Kwald, 
Gr*ch.  (L  VtdkvB  hrittl^  3«  Aufl.  iv.  035  AT. ;  Cins- 
bui^'s  art.  in  tlie  3d  ed.  of  Kitto's  CycL  of  Bib. 
Lit,;  Amald's  Comiii,  on  the  A/mc.  Books;  and 
Frit/sche,  Aire/^.  Uundh,  zu  den  A/wkr,  dts  A.  T. 
LlUff.  A. 

DAN'ITBS,  THE  03"5n:  ^  Aorf  [Vat. 
-r«i],  Aiy,  6  Aiy^  ol  Aay7rai  [Vat.  -vf*-];  Alex, 
o  Aay,  01  Aaviroi:  Dm).  The  descendants  of 
Dan,  and  members  of  his  tribe  (Judg.  xiii.  2,  xviii. 
1,  11;  1  Chr.  xii.  35). 

DAN-JA'AN  OPn?:  AoviSir  [Vat. 
rci-1  .voi  Ov)iv;  Alex.  Aavicu>ay  km  loi/foy; 
[Alii.  AxwtZiv;  Comp.  Aiy']  l^tn  tytctstrit)^  a 
plice  naui^  only  in  2  &mi.  xxiv.  6  as  one  of  the 
points  visited  by  Joab  in  taking  the  census  of  the 
people.  It  occurs  between  Gilead  and  Zidon,  and 
therefore  nuiy  have  been  inmiewhere  in  the  direction 
uf  iHm  (Ijiish),  at  the  sourrog  of  the  Jordan.  The 
reading  of  the  Alex.  LXX.  and  of  the  Vulg.  waa 

exidently  ^"J^  IJ*  ^  in^jnar^  the  nearest  transla- 
tion of  whicli  is  **  Dan  in  the  wood."  This  read- 
ing is  approved  by  Gesenius,  and  agrees  with  the 
character  of  the  country  about  Td  tl  Kd  /*'.  Fiirst 
{/ftnLojrtei'bach^  p.  303)  compare  Dan-jaan  with 
Baal-jaan,  a  Phoenician  divinity  whose  name  is 
found  on  coins.     Thenius  suggests  that  Jaan  was 

originally  Laish,  the  v  having  Men  away,  and  )V 

having  been  substituted  for  W  (Ereg.  IlanJb.  on 
Sim.  p.  257 ).«  Tlierc  seems  no  reason  for  doul)t- 
int;  that  the  well-known  Dan  is  intended.  We 
have  no  record  of  any  other  Dan  In  the  north,  and 
even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  Dan,  as  the  accepted 


o  Not  a  bad  spedmeQ  of  the  wild  and  gratuitous 
•oggMtions  which  sooietlmas  occur  er«a  in  these  gen- 
■ally  earaftil  Manuals. 
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northern  limit  of  the  nation,  was  too  important  « 
place  to  escape  mention  in  such  a  list  as  tliat  in 
the  text  Dr.  Schultx,  the  late  PnissUn  Consul  al 
Jerusalem,  discovered  an  ancient  site  called  D^minn 
or  DMtyil,  in  the  mountains  above  Khtm-tn^Na- 
k'urn^  south  of  T^tb,  which  he  proposes  to  identify 
with  Dan-jaan  (Van  de  Velde,  A/titmi'f  p.  306), 
but  this  requires  confirmation.  G. 

DAN'NAH  (nj?  [depressioH,  Uw  ground, 
Ges.,  Fiirst] :  'Vtvyi'  O m»(),  a  city  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  4U),  and,  fhim  its  men- 
tion with  Debir  and  Socoh,  probably  south  or 
southwest  of  Hebron.  Mo  trace  of  its  name  luu 
been  discoN-ered.  G. 

DAPH'NE  (A(i4>Ki|-*  [/>Ty>A»w]),  a  celebrated 
grove  and  sanctuary  of  Apollo,  near  Antioch  in 
S}Tia  [A.ntick:ii].  Its  establishment,  like  that  of 
the  city,  was  due  to  Seleucus  Nicator.  llie  di»- 
taiioe  between  the  two  places  was  about  5  miles, 
and  in  history  they  are  associated  most  intimately 
together.  Just  as  Antioch  was  IViequently  called 
*A.  ImX  Ai^vxi,  and  ^  jc^t  Ai^v^v^  so  conversely 
we  find  Daphne  entitleu  A.  n\  wpht  'Airiox^^c 
(Joseph.  B,  J.  i.  12,  §  5).  The  situation  was  of 
extreme  natural  beauty,  with  perennial  fountains 
and  abundant  wood.  Seleucus  locarusod  h&e^  and 
appropriated  to  hUuself  and  his  family  the  fables 
of  Apollo  and  the  river  I'eneus  and  the  nymph 
Daphne.  Here  he  erected  a  niagniikait  temple  and 
colossal  statute  of  the  god.  llie  succeeding  Seleu- 
cid  mouarclis,  especially  Antiochua  Epiphaues,  em- 
bellished the  place  still  furtlier.  Among  other 
honors,  it  possessed  the  prixileges  of  an  asylum. 
It  is  in  tliis  ciiaracter  that  the  place  is  mentioned, 
2  Mace  iv.  33.  In  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Kpiph* 
anes  (k.  c.  171)  the  aged  and  patriotic  high-priest 
Onias,  having  rebuked  ^lenelaus  for  his  sacril^  al 
Jerusalem,  took  reAige  at  Daphne;  whence  he  wa* 
treacherously  brought  out,  at  the  instance  of  Men- 
elaus,  and  murdered  by  Andronicus,  who  was  gov- 
ernor of  Antioch  during  the  king's  altsoice  on  a 
campaign.  Josephus  does  not  give  this  account  of 
the  death  of  Onias  {Ant.  xii.  5,  §  1).  NVhen 
Syria  became  Roman,  Daphne  continued  to  be  fa- 
mous as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  and  vice.  "  Dnjth- 
nici  mores  "  was  a  proverb  (see  Gibbon's  23d  chap- 
ter). The  beginning  of  the  decay  of  Daphne  musi 
be  dated  from  the  time  of  Julian,  when  Christianity 
in  the  Empire  Ijegan  to  triumph  over  Heatlienism. 
'llie  site  has  be^  well  identified  by  Pococke  and 
other  travellers  at  8nt-tl'.\f(ut^  "  the  House  of  the 
Water,"  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  Orontes,  to  the 
S.  W.  of  Antioch,  and  on  higher  gromid;  where 
the  fountains  and  the  wild  fhignuit  vegetation  arc 
in  harmony  with  all  that  we  read  of  the  tuOural 
characteristics  of  Apollo*s  sanctuary.      J^  S.  H. 

*  Besides  tlie  famous  description  in  Giblwn's 
23d  chapter,  referred  to  alwve,  an  account  of 
Daphne  and  its  worship  will  be  found  in  K.  O. 
Midler's  dissertations  JJe  Anti'piit'ttibus  Antioch' 
enis  (CfOtting.  182J),  p.  41  ff.  A  remarkable  Greek 
inscription  of  the  date  183  r.  c,  relatmg  to  the 
worship  of  ApoUo  and  Artemis  at  Daphne,  was  dis- 
covered in  1858,  ui  a  garden  on  the  ancient  site  of 
the  place,  by  the  Kev.  Homer  B.  Morgan,  an  Amer- 
kan  missionary  in  Syria,  and  published,  with  a 
translation,  by  Prof.  James  Hadley  hi  the  JouituU 
of  the  Amrricnn  Oriental  Society^  vi.  550-1^^5, 
comp.  vii.  p.  xliv.  The  inseriptlon-stoae  itself  if 
now  in  the  Library  of  Yale  College,  New  Hnren. 
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DA.'RA  Or?7  [<»n*»«ted  f'>f  ^^  word  be- 
low]: Aapdli    [Vat.]  Akx.  Aaoa;   Comp.  Aa- 

mS^:   Syr.  Pe«h.    ^jij:    Arab.    filjUxlj : 

Aira),  1  Chr.  ii.  6.     [Darda.] 

DARDA  (PT?!  [*«w^  ?/*  vitdom;  perh. 
iftom,  /AM(ie,  see  Dietr.  in  Ges.  $.  v.]:  Aapd\a; 
Akx.  rov  9apaa;  [Aid.  with  17  MSS.  rhp  Aap- 
Bd;  Comp.  T^y  AopSoc;]  Josepli.  Ati^><ayos: 
Dordn)^  a  son  of  Maliol,  one  of  four  men  of  great 
fiuue  for  tlieir  wisdom,  but  who  were  excelled  by  Sol- 
omon (1  K.  iv.  31).  Ethan,  the  first  of  the  four,  is 
called  ''  the  Ezrachite; "  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  designation  extends  to  the  others.  [ICtiian.] 
In  1  Chr.  ii.  6,  however,  the  same  four  nauies  occur 
agab  as  "  sons  of  Zerach,*'  of  the  great  family  of 
Pnarez  in  the  tribe  of  Judali,  with  the  slight  dif- 
ference that  Darda  appears  as  Dara.  llie  identity 
of  these  persons  with  those  in  1  K.  iv.  lias  been 
greatly  debated  (see  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
iu  Burrington,  i.  206-8);  but  there  cannot  be 
mueh  reasonable  doubt  that  they  are  the  same. 

1.  A  great  number  of  Hebrew  MSS.  read  Darda 
in  Chr.  (Davidson,  //e6r.  Ttxt,  p.  210),  in  which 
they  are  followed  by  the  Taigum  and  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  versions.     [Dara.] 

2.  The  son  of  Zerach  would  be  without  diffi- 
culty called  in  Hebrew  the  Ezrachite,  the  change 
depending  merely  on  the  position  of  a  vowel  point. 
{EzKAiiiTE.]  And  further,  the  change  is  actually 
made  by  the  Targum  Jonathan,  which  in  Kings 
has  '*  son  of  Zerach.'* 

8.  The  word  **  son  **  is  used  in  Hebrew  so  often 
lo  denote  a  descendant  beyond  the  first  generation, 
that  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  **  son  of  Mahol,'* 
as  compared  with  "  son  of  Zerach."  For  instance, 
ef  the  five  *t  sons  of  Judah  "  in  1  Chr.  iv.  1,  the 
ttfX  was  radly  Judah's  son,  the  second  hb  grand- 
ton,  the  third  his  great-grandson,  and  the  fourth 
and  fifth  still  later  descendants.  Besides  there  is 
great  plausibility  in  the  conjecture  that  **^efie 
Mahot"*  means  "  sons  of  the  choir; "  m  which  case 
the  men  in  question  were  the  famous  musicians,  two 
of  whom  are  named  in  the  titles  to  I'salms  Ixxxviii. 
and  bcxxix.     [Maiiol.]  G. 

DARIO   (r»?7!T,  r37m  only  in  pl.; 

Talm.  ^13'^'^:  •xpwrovs'  toliduty  drachma ;  Ezr. 
II.  09,  viii.  27;  Neh.  vii.  70,  71,  72;  1  Chr.  xxix. 
7),  a  gold  coin  current  in  I'alestine  in  the  period 
after  the  return  from  Babylon,  lliat  the  Hebrew 
word  is,  in  the  Bible,  the  name  of  a  coin  and  not 
>f  a  weiglit  appears  (torn  its  simikrity  to  the  Greek 
Appellation  of  the  only  pit  ce  to  which  it  could  refer. 
The  mentions  in  Ezr.  and  Neh.  show  that  the  coin 
was  current  in  Palestine  under  Cyrus  and  Arta- 
xerxcs  l^ongimanus.  At  these  times  there  was  no 
laige  issue  of  gold  money  except  by  the  Persian 
kings,  who  struck  the  coin  known  to  the  Greeks  as 
the  trrariip  AapttK^St  *^  haouK6s,  The  Darics 
which  have  been  disoovered  are  thick  pieces  of  pure 

C,  of  archaic  style,  bear'ng  on  the  obverse  the 
■e  of  a  king  with  bow  rnd  javelin,  or  bow  and 
dagger,  and  on  the  reverse  an  hregular  incuse 
•quare.  Their  full  weight  is  about  128  grains  troy, 
•r  a  little  less  than  that  of  an  Attic  stater,  and  is 
most  probably  that  of  an  early  didrnchm  of  the 
Phcsnidan  talent  l*hey  mi  st  have  been  the  com- 
Don  gold  pieces  of  the  Per^iirn  empire.  The  oldest 
Hat  we  have  seen  cannot  I.e  referred  to  an  earlier 
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period  than  about  tlie  time  of  Cyrus,  CambyM^,  oc 
Darius  Hystaspis,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  they 
are  not  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Xerxest  or  e\-eu 
that  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  There  are,  how- 
ever, gold  pieces  of  about  the  same  weight,  Int  of 
an  okler  style,  found  about  Sardis,  which  cannot  be 
doubted  to  be  either  of  Croesus  or  of  an  earlier 
Lydian  king,  in  the  former  case  the  VLptHvtm 
(ffTixrTipts)  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  therefore  prob- 
able, as  these  foUowed  a  Persian  standard,  .hat 
Darics  were  struck  under  Cyrus  or  his  nearur  suc- 
cessors. The  origin  of  this  coin  is  attributed  by 
the  Greeks  to  a  iJarius,  supposed  by  the  modems 
to  be  either  Darius  the  Mede,  or  Darius  H}-8taspi8. 
lliat  the  Greeks  derived  their  distincti\-e  appella- 
tion of  the  coin  from  thb  proper  name  cannot  be 
doubted;  but  the  difi*erence  of  the  Hebrew  forma 

of  the  former  firom  that  of  the  latter  T  ^'^IT 

VT  :  "' 

renders  tliis  a  questionable  derivation.  Gesenius 
suggests  the  ancient  Persian  word  Dai"^  {I/undw. 
s.  v.),  **king; "  but  (in  Ids  TTrr*.  s.  v.)  inclines  to 
connect  the  Hebrew  names  of  the  coin  and  that  of 
Darius.  In  favor  of  the  derivation  from  JJara,  it 
must  be  noted  that  the  figure  borne  by  these  coins 
is  not  that  of  any  one  king,  but  of  the  king  of 
Persia  in  an  abstract  sense,  and  that  on  the  same 
principle  the  coins  would  rather  be  called  regal  coins 
than  Darics.  llie  silver  Darics  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch (Cim.  p.  10)  are  probably  the  Pendan  sil^'ei 
pieces  similar  in  types  to  the  gokl  Darics,  bul 
weighing  a  drachm  and  a  third  of  the  same  stao* 
dard.     See  Moey  and  IHcL  of  AhL  art  iMuicus. 

K.  S.  P. 


Dario.  Obv. :  King  of  Persia  to  the  right,  kneeling, 
bearing  bow  and  Javelin.  Bev. :  Irregular  incuse 
square. 

DARIIJS  (tt^ll^l^:  Darayawutk^  Tariya- 
«ni»,  in  Inscr. :  Aopcibs,  LXX. ;  Ao^i^kiis,  Strab. 
xvi.  p.  785;  Aapicuos,  Ctes.),  the  name  oi  several 
kings  of  Media  and  Persia.  Herodotus  (vi.  98) 
says  that  the  name  is  equivalent  to  ip^tlris  Utfiy^), 
the  re$trainer ;  and  this  is  probably  correct  from 
the  analogy  of  the  Persian  dmxt§h^  ** restraint:" 
Sanskr.  dhaii,  "  firmly  holding  "  (Gesen.  Thts.  s. 
T.>  Hesychius  gives  a  doubk  derii-ation :  LupMS 
xnrh  Iltoirvy  6  ^p6vifios'  vvh  5i  ^pvyAy  in  up. 
Others  nave  regarded  the  word  as  another  form  of 
the  modem  Persian  dura^  damb,  "a  king;"  but 
this  sense  of  dai'a  is  not  justified  by  usage,  and  it 
is  rather  the  epithet  of  a  king  (the  Ao/lt/w,  re- 
Urnintr^  as  above)  than  the  title  itself  (Ges.  L  c). 
Three  kings  bearing  this  name  are  mentioned  in 
the  O.  T. 

1.  Darius  the  Medb  (^I^H  "sT,  Dan.  xi.  1; 

Chald.  nS"Jp  \  vi.  1),  "the  son  of  Ahasuenia 
of  the  seed  of  the  Medes  "  (ix.  1),  who  succeeded  to 
(b2i2)  the  Babykmian  kingdom  on  the  death  of 
Belshazzar,  being  then  aixty-two  years  oU  (Dan. 
v.  31  (IJCX.  *Apra^4p^ris\  ix-  1).  Only  one  yeaf 
of  his  reign  is  mentioned  (Dan.  ix.  1,  xi.  1);  but 
I  that  was  of  great  Importance  for  the  Jews.  Daniel 
was  advanced  by  the  king  to  the  highest  dignity 
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(I)an.  Ti.  I  ff.),  probably  in  oonsequeDce  of  his 
fornwr  Mrvioes  (cf.  Dan.  ▼.  17);  and  a(ler  his 
miraculous  deliverance,  Darius  issued  a  decree  en- 
joining throughout  his  dominions  **  reverence  for 
the  God  of  Daniel  *'  (Dan.  vi.  25  if.) 

The  extreme  obscurity  of  the  Babylonian  annals 
has  given  occasion  to  three  diflferent  hypotheses  as 
to  the  name  under  which  Darius  the  Mede  is  known 
in  history.  The  first  of  these,  which  identifies  him 
with  Darius  Hystaspis,  rests  on  no  plausible  evi- 
dence, and  may  be  dismissed  at  once  (licngerke, 
Dan,  p.  219  ff.).  The  second,  which  was  adopted 
by  Josephus  {AnL  z.  11,  §  4),  and  has  been  sup- 
ported by  many  recent  critics  (Bertholdt;  Von 
Lengerke;  HUvemick;  Hengstenbei^;  Auberien, 
Ddnitl  und  d.  Offtnbanmg^  p.  16  ff.)  is  more 
deserving  of  notice.  According  to  thiii  he  was 
{Cyixartt  II.)  "the  son  and  successor  of  Asty- 
«ges "  (.Joseph.  L  c.  ^y  *A<rrvdyovs  vi6sf  trtpov 
8^  it<tpk  rots  "ZXXfifftv  iKoKuTo  CyofJM)y  who  is 
commonly  regarded  as  the  hut  king  of  Media.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  reign  of  this  Cyaxares  has 
been  n^lected  by  historians  firom  the  &ct  that 
through  his  indolence  and  luxury  he  yielded  the 
real  exercise  of  power  to  his  nephew  Cyrus,  who 
married  his  daughter,  and  so  after  his  death  re- 
ceived the  crown  by  direct  succession  (Xeu.  Cyrop, 
L  6,  §  2,  iv.  5,  §  8,  viii.  5,  §  19).  But  it  appears  to 
be  a  &tal  olgection  to  this  hypothesis  that  the  only 
direct  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  second  (^y- 
axares  is  that  of  Xenophon's  romance  (cf.  Niebuhr, 
GtBck.  Aw.  u.  Bub.  p.  61).  The  title  Cyi"us 
[filius]  Cyaxaris,  which  has  been  quoted  from  an 
inscription  (Aul^erien,  Daniel  u.  d.  Offenbarung^ 
p.  18),  is  either  a  fiilse  reading  or  certainly  a  false 
translation  (Niebuhr,  Gesch.  Ass.  u.  Bnb.  214,  n. 
4);  and  the  passage  of  iEschylus  {Pers.  766  f.) 
Is  inconsistent  with  the  character  assigned  to  Cy- 
axares II.  On  the  other  hand,  Herodotus  expressly 
states  that  "  Astyages  *'  was  the  last  king  of  the 
Medes,  that  he  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  and  that 
he  died  without  leaving  any  male  issue  (Herod,  i. 
73,  109,  127  ff ) ;  and  C}tus  appears  as  the  imme- 
diate successor  of  "Astyages"  in  the  Chronicle 
of  Eusebius  {Chrm.  ad  01.  54:  Syncell.  p.  188; 
cf.  Btl  and  Dragon,  i.).  A  third  identification 
(Winer,  BeaUoOrt.  s.  v.;  Niebuhr,  Gesch.  Ass.  u. 
Bab.  pp.  45,  92)  remains,  by  which  Darius  is  rep- 
resented as  the  personal  name  of  "  Astyages,'*  the 
last  king  of  the  Medes,  and  this  appears  to  satisfy 
all  Uie  conditions  of  the  problem,  'fhe  name  "  As- 
tyages  '*  was  national  and  not  personal  [Ast  yagks], 
and  Ahasuerus  {Achashvfrosft)  represents  the  name 
{Huwiik*kshatra)  Cyaxares,  borne  by  the  father  of 
"Astyages"  (Tob.  xiv.  15).  The  description  of 
(ho  unnamed  king  in  iEschylus  <*  {L  c.)o»  one  whose 
"  feelings  were  guided  by  wisdom "  {^p4vfs  ykp 
abrou  Oufihy  t^axoffTp6tpovv)i  is  applicable  to  the 
Darius  of  Scripture  and  the  Astyages  of  Herodotus. 
And  as  fiur  as  the  name  itself  is  concerned,  there  are 
traces  of  the  existence  of  an  older  king  Darius  be- 
fore the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Schol.  ad  Arist. 
Ecdes.  598  AapuKoi  —  ouk  iirb  Aape/ov  rov 
Vi4p^ov  warp6s,  OAA'  iup*  iripov  rtvhi  iraXatof^- 
pov  $curiK4us  &POfjiA<r07i<ray.  cf.  Suidas  s.  v.  Aa- 
Puk6s)-  Iff  as  seems  most  probable,  Darius  (As- 
tyages) occupied  the  throne  of  Babylon  as  supreme 
sovereign  with  Nerigalsarassar  as  vassal-prince,  after 


o  It  is  most  worthy  of  notice  that  .Sschylaii  char- 
Acteorlses  Cyaxares  (I.)  as  M^3<k  .  .  .  o  irpwr^  i/ye/iAwf 
rriKiTOv,  while  Sir  U.  Rawlinson  (Notes  on  the  History 
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the  murder  of  Evil-merodach  (BelshazEar)  b.  o 
559,  one  year  only  remains  for  this  Median  suprem- 
acy before  the  rictory  of  Cyrus  b.  c.  558,  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  notices  in  Daniel  (Niebuhr, 
L  ('.),  and  the  apparent  incompleteness  of  the  polit- 
ical arrangements  which   Darius  *^ purposed'*  to 

QuUce  (Dan.  ri.  3,  H'*!??).  For  the  short  dura- 
tion of  his  supreme  power  may  have  caused  his 
division  of  the  empire  (Dan.  vi.  1  ff.)  —  a  work 
congenial  to  his  character  —  to  fall  into  abeyance, 
so  that  it  was  not  carried  out  till  the  time  of  his 
namesake  Darius  Hystaspis:  a  suppo6itk>n  at  least 
as  probable  as  that  there  is  any  confusion  of  the 
two  monarchs  in  the  book  of  Daniel. 

The  chronological  difficulties  which  have  been 
raised  (Rawlinson,  Herodotus,  i.  418)  against  the 
identification  of  Darius  with  Astyages  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  events  in  Dan.  v.  relate  to  the 
taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  (a.  c.  538),  in  which 
case  he  would  have  ascended  the  throne  at  seven 
years  of  age,  are  entirely  set  aside  by  the  view  of 
Marcus  Niebuhr,  which  has  been  adopted  above; 
and  this  coincidence  serves  to  confirm  the  general 
truth  of  the  hypothesis. 

2.  Darius  the  sou  of  Hystaspes  (Vashtaspa), 
the  fifth  in  descent  fh>m  Achsemenes,  the  founder 
of  the  Perso-Aryan  dynasty,  was,  according  to  the 
popular  legend  (Herod,  i.  209, 210),  already  marked 
out  for  empire  during  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  Up<Mi 
the  usurpation  of  the  Magian  Smerdis  [A&- 
TA.XKKXEs],  he  conspired  with  six  other  Persian 
chiefs  to  overthrow  the  impostor,  and  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  plot  was  placed  upon  the  throne  b.  O. 
521.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  internal  oigania^ 
tion  of  his  kingdom,  which  had  been  impeded  by 
the  wars  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses,  and  the  .confusion 
oC  the  reign  of  Smerdis.  His  designs  of  foreign 
conquest  were  interrupted  by  a  revolt  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, under  a  pretender  who  bore  the  royal  name 
of  Nabukudrassar  (Niebuhr,  G«sch.  Ass.  u.  Bub, 
p.  94),  which  was  at  length  put  down,  and  punished 
with  great  severity  (c  b.  c.  516).  After  the  sub- 
jugation of  Babylon  Darius  turned  his  arms  against 
Scythia,  Libya  (Herod,  iv.  146  ff.),  and  Indift 
(Herod,  iv.  44).  Thrace  and  Macedonia  acknowl- 
edged his  supremacy,  and  some  of  the  islands  of 
the  iEgfean  H-ere  added  to  his  domhiion  in  Asia 
Minor  and  the  seaboard  of  Thrace  (b.  C.  513-505). 
Shortly  afterwards  he  came  into  collision  with 
Greece,  and  the  defeat  of  Marathon  (b.  c.  490) 
only  roused  him  to  prepare  vigorously  for  that 
decisive  struggle  with  the  West  which  was  now 
inevitable.  His  plans  were  again  thwarted  by  re- 
bellion. Domestic  quarrels  (Herod,  vii.  2)  fol- 
lowed on  the  rising  in  Egypt,  and  he  died,  b.  g. 
485,  before  his  preparations  were  completed  (Herod, 
vii.  4). 

With  regard  to  the  Jews,  Darius  Hystaspi*  pur 
sued  the  same  policy  as  Cyrus,  and  restored  to 
them  the  privileges  which  they  had  lost.  For  the 
usurpation  of  Smerdis  hivolved  a  religious  as  wdl 
as  a  political  revolution,  and  the  restorer  of  the  . 
Magian  faith  willingly  listened  to  the  enemies  of  a 
people  who  had  welcomed  Cyrus  as  their  deliverer 
(Ezr.  iv.  17  ff.).  But  in  the  second  year  of  Darius,  ' 
B.  c.  520,  as  soon  as  his  power  had  assumed  some 
solidity,  Haggai  (Hag.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  10)  and  Zechariah 


of  Babylonia,  p.  80,  n.)  shows  that  the  foundation  of 
the  Median  empire  was  really  doe  to  Huioakkshatm 
(Oyaxares),  in  spite  of  the  history  of  Herodotus 
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SDcourtiged  their  countryinen  to  resume  the  work 
9i  restoration  (I'lzr.  v.  1  ff.),  and  when  tlieir  pro- 
ceedings came  to  the  king's  knowledge  he  confirmed 
the  decree  of  (Jyriis  by  a  new  edict,  and  the  temple 
was  finished  ui  four  years  (n.  c.  516,  Kzr.  vi.  15), 
though  it  was  apparently  used  before  that  time 
(Zech.  vU.  2,  3). 

H 

3.  Darius  the  Persian  (Neh.  xiL  22,     '^ 

'*P'^§U)  may  be  identified  with  Darius  II.  No- 
thua*  (Ochus),  king  of  Persia  b.  c.  424-3—405-4, 
If  the  whole  passage  in  question  was  written  by  Ne- 
hemiah.  If,  however,  the  register  w&s  continued  to 
ft  later  time,  as  is  not  improbable,  the  occurrence 
of  the  naiue  Jaddua  (vv.  11,  22),  who  was  high- 
priest  at  the  time  of  the  inv'asion  of  Alexander 
[Alkxandkh],  points  to  Darius  HI.  Codomanus, 
the  antagonist  of  Alexander  and  last  king  of  Per- 
lift,  B.  c.  336-330  (1  Mace.  i.  1).  Cf.  Jahn,  Arch- 
M.  ii.  1,  272  ff.;  Keil,  Uhi-b.  iL  Kinl.  §  152,  7, 
who  defends  at  length  the  integrity  of  the  pa.S3age. 
[Neiiemiaii.]  B.  F.  W. 

4.  (Aopmj;  [Sin.]  Alex.  Ao/)«os :  Arim). 
Areus,  king  of  the  LacedflenM>nian8  (1  Mace.  xii.  7). 
[Arkus.] 

DARKNESS  fH^H,  fem.  form  nSlpH, 
and  with  much  variation  in  the  vowel  points:  vkA- 
ros\  is  spoken  of  as  encompassing  the  actual  pres- 
ence of  God,  as  that  out  of  which  He  speaks,  the 
envelope,  as  it  were,  of  Dime  glory  (Ex.  xx.  21; 
1  K.  viii.  12).  The  cloud  symbol  of  His  guidance 
offered  an  aspect  of  darkness  to  the  enemy  as  of 
light  to  the  people  of  Israel.  In  the  description 
(tf  His  coming  to  judgment,  darkness  overspresiduig 
nature  and  blotting  the  sun,  «Jkc,  is  constantly 
included  (Is.  xiii.  9,  10;  Joel  ii.  31,  iii.  15;  Matt, 
xxiv.  29;  Mark  xlii.  24;  Luke  xxi.  25;  Rev.  vL 
12). 

The  plague  of  darkness  in  Egypt  has  been  as- 
cribed by  various  neologistic  commentators  to  non- 
miraculous  agency,  but  no  sufficioit  account  of  its 
intense  degree,  long  duration,  and  limited  area, 
•8  proceeding  from  any  physical  cause,  has  been 
given.  The  darkness  ^irl  waffay  tJ^k  y7)v  of  Matt, 
zxvii.  45  attending  the  crucifixion  has  been  similarly 
Attributed  to  an  eclipse.  Phlegon  of  Tralles  indeed 
mentions  an  eclipse  of  intense  darkness,  and  which 
began  at  noon,  combined,  he  says,  in  Bithynia,  with 
an  earthquake,  which  in  the  uncertain  state  of  our 
chronology  (see  Clinton's  Fasd  Romania  01}Tnp. 
902)  more  or  less  neariy  synchronizes  with  the 
event.  Nor  was  the  account  one  without  reception 
in  the  early  church.  See  the  testimonies  to  that 
jeflTect  collected  by  Whiston  ( Tetfinwny  of  Phlegon 
tindicattd,  Lond.  1732).  Origen,  however,  ad  loc. 
{Ijotm  commentary  on  St.  Matt)  denies  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  cause,  aligning  that  by  the  fixed 
Paschal  reckoning  the  moon  must  have  be^i  about 
fiill,  and  denymg  that  Luke  xxiiL  45  by  the  words 
iffKorltrBii  &  fjKios  means  to  allege  that  £eu^  as  the 
cause.  The  genuineness  of  this  commentary  has 
been  impeached,  nor  is  its  tenor  consistent  with 
Origen  ndv,  CtU.  p.  80 ;  but  the  argument,  unless 
7n  such  an  assumption  as  that  mentioned  below, 
leeros  decisive,  and  has  ever  since  been  adhered  to. 
He  limits  wwrav  r^v  yny  to  Judiea.  Dean  Alford 
{ad  he  ),  though  without  stating  his  reason,  prefers 
Jie  wider  interpretation  of  all  the  earth's  surface 
.in  which  it  would  natiu^y  have  been  day.  That 
Phlegon's  darkness,  perc^ved  so  intense  in  Tralles 
md  Hithyui?^  was  felt  in  Judeea  is  highly  probable; 
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and  the  Evangelist's  testimony  to  siutUar  phenom< 
eiiM  of  a  coincident  darkness  and  earthquake,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  near  agreement  of  time, 
gives  a  probability  to  the  supposition  that  tiie  iVir- 
mer  speaks  of  the  same  circumstances  as  the  latter. 
VVieseler  ( Chiton.  Syrwjh  p.  888),  however,  and  De 
Wette  {Cumm,  on  Matt.)  consider  the  year  of 
Phlegon's  eclipse  an  impossible  one  for  the  cruci- 
fixion, and  reject  that  explanation  of  the  darknesv. 
The  ai>piment  ih>m  the  duration  (8  hours)  is  also 
of  great  force;  for  an  eclipse  seMom  lasts  in  great 
intensity  more  than  6  minutes.  On  the  other  hand, 
Seyflarth  {Chi-omihg,  Sacr.  pp.  68,  59)  maintaim 
that  the  Jewish  calendar,  owing  to  their  following 
the  sun,  had  become  so  hr  out  that  the  moon  might 
possibly  have  been  at  new,  and  thus,  admitting  tim 
}'ear  as  a  possible  epoch,  revives  the  argument  for 
the  eclipse  as  the  cause.  He,  however,  views  ihu 
rather  as  a  natural  bA«is  than  as  a  full  account  of 
the  darkness,  which  in  ite  degree  at  Jerusalem  was 
still  preternatural  {ib.  p.  138).  The  pamphlet  of 
Whiston  above  quoted,  and  two  by  Dr.  Sykesi 
DUsertntum  on  Ute  KcUpst  mentioned  by  PhUyon^ 
and  Defence:  of  same,  l^nd.  1733  and  1734,  maj 
be  consulted  as  regards  the  statement  of  Phlegon. 
Darkness  is  also,  as  in  the  expression,  "  land  of 
darkness,"  used  for  the  state  of  the  dead  (Job  x. 
21,  22);  and  frequentiy  figuratively,  for  ignorance 
and  unbelief,  as  the  privation  of  spiritual  light 
(John  i.  5;  iii.  19).  H.  U. 

DAR'KON  (IPl?  [hearer,  Furst]:  Aop- 
k<6k,  AopK(&y;  [Alex,  in  Ezr.  AepKuy'-]  Dercon). 
Children  [sons]  of  Darkon  were  among  the  ^*  ser- 
vants of  Solomon,"  who  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  u.  66;  Neh.  vii.  68).     [Lo- 

ZON.] 

»  DARLING,  twice  in  the  A.  V.,  Ps.  xxu.  90, 
and  XXXV.  17,  and  used  there  of  life  as  something  in- 
expressibly dear  and  precious  to  men  (like  Homrr^s 
^iKov  Ktipy  and  Plato's  TipMndrri  sc.  ipvxil)'  "  My 
only  one  ".would  be  more  correct  for  *1^n\  the 
original  word,  applied  properly  (masc.  or  fem.)  to 
something  which  exists  singly  and  caimot  be  replaced 
if  lost,  as  an  only  son  (Gen.  xxii.  2)  or  daughttf 
(Jud.  xi.  34).  In  the  Psalms,  as  above,  the  Sept. 
has  T^y  fioyoy*yri  /lov^  and  the  Vulg.  "  unicam 
meam."  H. 

» DART.     [Arms.] 

DATES,  margin  of  2  Chr.  xxxi.  6  only. 
[Palm  Tree.] 

DA'THAN  (]»P'3  [perh.  fonfanvs,  concerned 
with  fountains]:  AaBdy:  Dalhan),  a  Keubenite 
chieftain,  son  of  EUab,  who  joined  the  conspiracy 
of  Korah  the  Uvite  (Num.  xvi.  1,  [12, 24,  25, 27,] 
xxvi.  9;  Deut.  xi.  6;  Ps.  cvi.  17;  [I'xdus.  xIt. 
18]).  R.  W.  B. 

DATH'EMA  (Ai(^c>ia;  Alex,  and  Joeephua, 
A<£0€/Aa;  other  MSS.  AcificOa;  [Sin.  AoOoifia:] 
DaUiemn\  a  fortress  {rh  6xvp*«fui'%  Joseph,  tpaoi- 
pioy)  in  which  the  Jews  of  Giiead  took  refuge  trim 
the  heathen  (1  Mace.  v.  9).  Here  they  were  re- 
lieved by  Judas  and  Jonathan  (24).  They  marched 
from  Bozora  to  Dathema  (28,  29)  and  led  it  for 
Maspha  (Mizpeh)  (35).  The  reading  of  the  Pe- 
shito,  Rnmtha,  points  to  Ramoth-Gilead,  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  the  correct  identification.  Ewald 
however  (iv.  359,  note)  would  correct  this  to  Dnin- 
Iha,  which  he  compares  with  Dliami,  a  plooe  rt 
ported  by  Burckhardt.  G. 
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DAUGHTER  (Bath,  H?,  oontr.  from  .1.^.3, 
fon.  of  )§  :  Buyariip'  JUi^)-  1.  The  word  is  used 
in  Scripture  not  o.ily  for  daughter,  but  for  grand- 
dai^hter  or  other  female  descendant,  much  in  the 

same  way  and  like  extent  with  ]3,  9on  (Gen.  xxiv. 
48,  xxii.  43).      [See  Children;   Education; 

WOIIKN.] 

2.  In  a  kindred  sense  the  female  inhabitants  of 
a  place,  a  country,  or  the  females  of  a  particular 
taoe,are  called  daughters  (Gen.  vi.  2,  xxvii.  46, 
xxviii.  6,  xxxvi.  2;  Num.  xxv.  1;  Deut.  xxiii.  17; 
Is.  iiL  16;  Jer.  xlvi.  11,  xlix.  2,  3,  4;  Luke  xxiii. 
28). 

3.  Women  in  general  (Prov.  xxxL  23). 

4.  Those  addicted  to  particular  forms  of  idola- 
trous worahip  (1  Sam.  i.  16;  MaL  ii.  11). 

5.  The  same  notion  of  descent  explains  the 
phrase  "daughters  of  music,**  i.  e.  singing  birds 
(Keel.  xii.  4),  and  the  use  of  the  word  for  branches 
of  a  tree  (Gen.  xlix.  22),  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
K6ort  (I^m.  ii.  18;  Ps.  xvii.  8),  and  the  expression 
**  daughter  of  90  years,*'  to  denote  the  age  of  Sarah 
(Gen.  xvii.  17). 

6.  It  is  alao  used  of  cities  in  general,  agreeably 
to  tlieir  very  common  personification  as  belonging 
to  the  female  sex  (U.  x.  32,  xxiii.  12,  xxxvii.  22, 
zlvii.  1,  lii.  2;  Jer.  vi.  2,  28,  ix.  1,  xxxi.  4,  xlvi.  11, 
24,  xlviii.  18,  Ii.  33;  Nah.  iii.  4,  7;  Zech.  ix.  9; 
Ez.  xvi.  3,  44,  48,  xxiii.  4). 

7.  But  more  specifically  of  dependent  towns  or 
hamlets,  while  to  the  principal  city  the  correlative 
"mother*'  is  applied  (Num.  xxi.  25;  Josh.  xvii. 
11,  16;  Judg.  i.  27;  1  Chr.  viL  28;  2  Sam.  xx. 
19). 

Ilitei-iia  is  the  word  most  commonly  employed 
for  the  "  villages  "  lying  round,  and  depentleut  ou, 

«i  "city"  (*//•;  n^:?).  But  m  one  place  Bath  is 
used  as  if  for  something  intermediate,  in  the  case 
of  the  Philistine  cities  Ekron,  Ashdod,  and  Gaza 
(Josh.  XV.  45-7 )  —  "  her  daughter-towns  and  her 
villages."  Without  this  distinction  from  Il/izeiim, 
the  word  is  aLso  employed  for  Philistine  towns  in 
1  Clu-.  xviii.  1  — Gath;  2  Ohr.  xxviii.  18  — Sho- 
cho,  llmnath,  and  Gimzo.  In  Neh.  xi.  25-31,  the 
two  terms  are  empbyed  alternately,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance quite  indiscriminately.     [Village.] 

H.  W.  P. 

DA'VID  (ly^,  T7^  [beloved] :<^  LXX.  Aa- 
w(8;  [Vat  Aawei?:]  N.  T.  [FJz.]  Aoj8i8  [Griesb. 
Aai/fS;  I.Achm.  Tisch.  Treg.]  AauelB),  the  son  of 
Jesse,  is  the  best  known  to  us  of  any  of  the  char- 
actei )  in  the  0.  T.  In  him,  as  in  the  case  of  St. 
Paul  in  the  N.  T.,  we  have  the  advantage  of  com- 
paring a  detailed  narraUve  of  his  life  with  undoubted 
works  of  his  own  composition,  and  the  combined 
result  is  a  knowledge  of  his  personal  character,  such 
as  we  probably  possess  of  no  historical  personage 
before  the  Christian  era,  with  the  exception  of 
Cicero,  and  perhaps  of  Csesar. 

The  authorities  for  tbe  life  of  David  may  be 
divided  uitc  six  classes:  — 
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a  The  shorter  form  is  wmd  in  the  earlier  books ; 
Indeed,  everywhere  except  in  1  K.  Hi.  14,  and  in  Chr., 
Baer.,  Neh.,  Caut.,  Uoa.,  Am.,  Es.  xxxiv.  23,  and  Zech., 
in  which  the  longer  form  is  found.     The  Arabic  form 

9       f  ^ 

3f  the  name,  iu  common  use,  b  i^^lt^,  Ddood. 


L  The  origmal  Hebrew  authorities:  ^ 

1.  The  Davidic  portion  of  the  Psalms,^  in- 
cluding such  fragments  as  are  preser>'ed  tc 
us  from  other  sources,  namely,  2  Sam.^  w 
19-27,  iii.  33,  34,  xxii.  1-51,  xxiii.  1-7. 

[I*aALM8.] 

2.  The  "Chronicles'*  or  "State-papers"  of 
Da\id  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  24),  and  the  original 
biographies  of  David  by  Samuel,  Gad,  and 
Nathan  (1  Chr.  xxix.  2J).  These  are  lost, 
but  portions  of  them  no  doubt  are  pre- 
served in 

3.  The  narrative  of  1  Sam.  xvi.  to  1  K.  ii. 
10;  with  the  supplementary  notices  con« 
tabled  in  1  Chr.  xi.  1  to  xxix.  30. 

II.  l*he  two  slight  notices  in  the  heathen  his* 
torians,  Nicolaus  of  Danuucus  in  his  Unicers.d 
IlUtoi'y  (Joseph.  Ant.  \\\.  5,  §  2),  and  Kupolemus 
in  his  History  of  the.  Kings  ofJtiduh  (Eus.  Pt'ap» 
Ev.  ix.  30). 

III.  David's  apocr}'phal  writings,  contained  in 
Fabricius,  Oxiex j)seudepif/r  tphvs  I'.  Te;*/. pp. 906- 
1006.  (1.)  Ps.  cli.,  on  bis  victory  over  Goliath. 
(2.)  Colloquies  with  God,  on  madness,  en  his  temp- 
tation, and  on  the  building  of  the  Temple.  (3.) 
A  charm  against  fire.  Of  tliese  the  first  alond 
desenes  any  attention. 

IV.  The  Jewish  traditions,  which  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes :  — 

1.  The  additions  to  the  Biblical  narrative  con- 
tained in  Josephus,  Ant.  vi.  8-vU.  15. 

2.  The  Hebrew  traditions  preser\-ed  in  Je- 
rome's Qutestiones  Utbrnica  in  Libi-os  Jie- 
gum  et  ParaUpometum  (vol.  iii.,  Venice 
ed.). 

3.  The  Rabbinical  traditions  reported  in  Das- 
nage,  IlisL  de$  Juifs^  lib.  v.  c.  2;  Calmet's 
Dictionary,  art.  JJirid. 

V.  The  Mussulman  traditions,  chiefiy  remarka- 
ble for  their  extravagance,  are  contained  in  the  Ko- 
ran, ii.  250-252,  xxxviii.  2)-24,  xxi.  79-82,  xxii. 
15,  and  explained  in  Lane's  Stltctions  fivni  tlt^ 
Kurdn,  p.  2i2S-242;  or  ampUfied  in  Weil's  Legends^ 
l£ng.  Tr.  p.  152-170. 

VI.  In  modem  times  his  life  has  been  oflcn 
treated,  both  in  separate  treatises  and  in  histories 
of  Israel.  Winer's  article  on  David  refers  to  mon- 
ographs on  almost  every  point  in  his  life.  In  Mng- 
lish,  the  best  known  is  Dr.  Cliandler's  Life,  writ- 
ten in  the  last  century;  in  French,  De  Choisi's, 
and  that  iu  Bayle's  Diction  n^j.  The  most  recent, 
and  probably  the  .best  treatment  is  tliat  in  Ewald's 
Gesdtichte  de$  Volkes  Israel,  iii.  71-257. 

His  life  may  be  divided  into  three  portions,  more 
or  less  corresponduig  to  the  three  old  lost  biogra- 
phies by  Sanmel,  Gad,  and  Nathan:  I.  His  youth 
before  his  introduction  to  the  court  of  Saul.  II. 
His  relations  with  Saul.     HI.  H'ls  reign, 

I.  The  early  'life  of  D  tvid  contains  in  man} 
important  respects  the  antecedents  of  his  future 
career. 

1.  Unlike  most  of  the  characters  of  the  Script* 
ures,  his  fomily  are  well  known  to  us  by  name, 
and  are  not  without  bearing  on  his  sul)sequeiit  ca-: 
reer.  They  may  best  be  seen  in  the  form  of  a  gen- 
ealogy. 


b  Id  quoting  the  Psalms  in  connection  with  the 
history,  we  bare  been  guided  partly  by  the  titles  (at 
expressing  the  Jewish  traditions),  partly  by  the  intmw 
nal  evideooe,  as  verified  by  the  judj^ment  of  llebre* 
scholars. 
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DAvm 


DAVID 


Salmon 
or  Saknah 
(Ruthiv.2li 
1  Chr.  U.  II) 


EUmeleeh  —  Naomi  (Ratii  L 1) 


Boas^  Rnth  —  MahUm_  Chillon  —  Orpah 


(Kuth  Iv.  M) 
Obed  (Ruth  iv.  17) 


CS  Sam.  ztU.  95)  Nahaah  —  nnknown  —  JesM 


Jonathan  (]  Chr.  xzvil.  83) 


Zerulah 
CJChr. 
h.  16) 


AbliLa 


AblgaO  —  Jether -i  Ira  ?  ? 
(1  Chr.  (Jerome, 
U.17)    {fH.Jteb. 


Joab  Aiahel 

ZeJdiah 
(1  Chr.  xxvlL  7) 


Eliab 
Elihu 

,  (IChr. 

on  1  Chr.   xxvU.  18) 
xL40)  I 


Ahinadah    Bhammah  Nethaned    Raddai    Osem    (ona    DAT 
Shlmma  (Rael,    (A«am,  b  not 

Shimeah  Jos.  Attt.  Jim.  Amf.  givea 

(2  8«in.  _  rii8-'?..^»-8wl)    unleaa 


Abihail  -  Rehohoam 
(2  Chr.  xL  19) 


xxl.21) 


Jonathan 
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It  thuB  appears  that  David  wan  the  jotingest  son, 
probably  the  youngest  child,  of  a  fkmily  of  ten. 
His  mother's  name  is  unknown.  His  fi»ther,  Jene, 
was  of  a  great  age  when  David  was  still  yoimp; 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  12).  His  parents  both  lived  till 
after  his  final  rupture  with  Saul  (1  Sam.  zxii.  3). 
Through  them  David  inherited  several  points  which 
he  never  lost,  (a.)  His  connection  with  Moab 
through  his  great-grandmother  KutJh.  This  he 
kept  up  when  he  escaped  to  Moab  and  entrusted 
his  aged  parents  to  the  care  of  the  king  (1  Sam. 
zxii.  3),  and  it  may  not  have  been  without  its  use 
in  keeping  open  a  wider  view  in  his  mind  and  his- 
tory than  if  he  had  been  of  purely  Jewish  descent. 
Such  is  probably  the  design  of  the  express  mention 
of  Ruth  in  the  genealogy  in  Matt  i.  5. 

(6.)  His  birthplace,  Bktiilehem.  His  recol- 
lection of  the  well  of  Bethlehem  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  incidents  of  his  later  life  (1  Chr.  xi.  17). 
From  the  territory  of  Bethlehem,  as  from  hb  own 
patrimony,  he  gave  a  property  as  a  reward  to 
Chimham,  son  of  Barzillai  (2  Sam.  xix.  37,  38; 
Jer.  xli.  17);  and  it  is  this  connection  of  David 
with  Bethlehem  that  brought  the  place  again  in 
later  times  into  universal  fome,  when  Joseph  went 
up  to  Bethlehem,  "  because  he  was  of  the  house 
and  lineage  of  Da\'id  **  (Luke  il.  4). 

(c.)  His  general  connection  with  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  In  none  of  the  tribes  does  the  tribal  feel- 
ing appear  to  have  been  stronger;  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  throughout  the  story  both  of  his 
security  amongst  the  hills  of  Judah  during  his 
flight  from  Saul,  and  of  the  early  period  of  his  reign 
at  Hebron,  as  well  as  of  the  jealousy  of  tlie  tribe  at 
having  lost  tlieir  exclusive  possession  of  him,  which 
broke  out  in  the  revolt  of  Absalom. 

(d.)  His  relations  to  Zeruiah  and  Abigail. 
Though  called  in  1  Chr.  ii.  16,  sisters  of  David, 
they  are  not  expressly  called  the  daughters  of 
Jcaae;  and  Abigail,  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  23,  is  called 
the  daughter  of  Nahash.  Is  it  too  much  to  sup- 
pose that  David's  mother  had  been  tlie  wife  or  con- 
cubine" of  Nahash,  and  tlien  married  by  Jesse? 
This  would  agree  with  the  difference  of  age  betwe^i 
David  and  his  sisters,  and  also  (if  Nahash  was  the 
nme  as  the  king  of  Ammon)  with  the  kindnesses 
which  David  received  first  from  Nahash  (2  Sam. 


•  The  later  rabbis  reprosent  him  as  born  In  adul- 
tery. This  is  probably  a  ooarM  inlbreDce  firom  Ps.  li. 
I ;  bat  it  may  poedbly  have  refcrence  to  a  traditioD  of 
the  above.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  earlier  rabbis 
•a  have  an  attempt  at  *' immiaculate  conception." 


X.  2),  and  then  fVom  Shobi,  son  of  Xahaab  (xriL 
27). 

2.  As  the  youngest  of  the  fiunily  he  may  possi- 
bly have  received  from  his  parents  the  name,  which 
first  apjiears  in  him,  of  Davit/y  the  bthvtd,  the  dar- 
ling. But,  perhaps  for  this  same  reason,  he  was 
never  intimate  with  his  brethren,  llie  eldest- 
brother,  who  alone  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
him,  and  who  was  aflerwards  made  by  him  head  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  18),  treated  him 
scornfully  and  imperiously  (1  Sam.  xvii.  28),  as 
tlie  eldest  brothers  of  large  families  are  apt  to  do; 
his  command  was  regarded  hi  the  fiunily  as  Uw 
(xx.  29);  and  the  father  looked  upon  the  youngeat 
son  as  hardly  one  of  the  family  at  all  (xvi.  11),  and 
as  a  mere  attendant  on  the  rest  (xvii.  17).  Tha 
familiarity  which  he  lost  with  his  brothers,  he 
gained  with  his  nephews.  The  three  sons  of  hit 
sister  Zeruiah,  and  the  one  son  of  his  sister  Abigail, 
seemingly  from  the  fact  that  their  mothers  wa« 
the  eldest  of  the  whole  family,  were  proliably  of  the 
same  age  as  David  himself,  and  they  accordingly 
were  to  him  —  especially  the  three  sons  of  Zeruiah 
—  throughout  life  in  the  relation  usually  occupied 
by  brothers  and  cousins.  In  them  we  see  the 
rougher  qualities  of  the  family,  which  David  shared 
with  thorn,  whilst  he  was  distinguished  fW)m  them 
by  qualities  of  his  own,  peculiar  to  himself.  The 
two  sons  of  his  brother  Shimeah  are  both  connected 
with  his  after  history,  and  both  celebrated  for  the 
gift  of  sagacity  in  which  Darid  himself  excelled. 
One  was  Jonadab,  the  friend  and  adriser  of  his  eld« 
est  son  Amnon  (2  Sam.  xiii.  3).  The  other  was 
Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21),  who  aflerwards  liecame 
the  counsellor  of  David  himself  (1  Chr.  xx\'ii.  32). 
It  is  a  conjecture  or  tradition  of  the  Jews  preserved 
by  Jerome  ( Qu.  Ihb,  on  1  Sam.  xvii.  12)  that  this 
was  no  other  than  Nathan  the  prophet,  who,  bdng 
adopted  into  Jesse's  family,  makes  up  the  eighth 
son,  not  named  in  1  Chr.  ii.  13-15.  But  this  is 
hardly  probable. 

The  first  time  that  Darid  appears  in  history  at 
once  admits  us  to  the  whole  fiunily  circle.  There 
was  a  practice  once  a  year  at  Bethleliem,  probably 
at  the  first  new  moon  of  the  year,  of  holding  a  sao- 
rificial  feast,  at  which  Jesse,  as  the  chief  proprietor 
of  the  place,  would  preside  (1  Sam.  xx.  G),  with  the 
elders  of  the  town.     At  this  or  such  like  feast  (xvi. 


They  make  Nahash  —  ^'  the  serpent "  —  to  be  another 
name  of  Jesse,  because  he  ha4  no  ain  except  that 
which  he  contracted  flrom  the  original  serpent ;  and 
thus  David  Inherited  none.  (Jeroo-e,  Qtf.  Utb.  In  2 
Sam.  xvii.  25.) 
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1)  Buddenly  appeared  the  great  prophet  Samud, 
driving  a  heifer  before  him,  and  haviug  in  hia  hand 
a  horn  of  the  consecrated  oil<>  of  the  Tabernacle. 
The  elderi  of  the  little  town  were  terriiied  at  this 
apparition,  but  were  reassured  by  the  august  visitor, 
and  invited  by  him  to  the  ceremony  of  sacrificing 
the  heifer.  The  heifer  was  killed.  The  party 
were  waiting  to  begin  the  feast  Samuel  stood 
with  his  horn  to  pour  forth  the  oil,  as  if  for  an  in- 
vitation to  begin  (oomp.  ix.  22).  He  was  restrained 
by  divine  intimation  as  son  after  son  passed  by. 
Eliab,  the  eldest,  by  "his  height*'  and  "his  coun- 
tenance," seemed  Uie  natural  counterpart  of  Saul, 
whose  rival,  unknown  to  them,  the  prophet  came 
to  select.  But  the  day  was  gone  when  kings  were 
cliosen  because  they  were  head  and  shoulders  taller 
than  the  rest.  "Samuel  said  unto  Jesse,  Are 
these  all  thy  children  ?  And  he  said.  There  re- 
maineth  yet  the  youngest,  and  behold  he  keepeth 
the  sheep." 

This  is  our  first  and  most  characteristic  intro- 
duction to  the  future  king.  The  boy  was  brought 
in.  We  are  enabled  to  fix  his  appearance  at  once 
in  our  minds.  He  was  of  short  stature,  thus  con- 
trasting with  his  tall  brother  Eliab,  with  his  rival 
Saul,  and  with  his  gigantic  enemy  of  Gatb.  He 
had  red  ^  or  auburn  hair,  such  as  is  not  unfino- 
quently  seen  in  his  countrymen  of  the  East  at  the 
present  day.  In  later  life  he  wore  a  beard.<^  His 
bright  eyes  <^  are  especially  mentioned  (xvi.  12),  and 
generally  he  was  remarkable  for  the  grace  of  his 
figure  and  countenance  ("feir  of  eyes,**  "comely," 
<( goodly,**  xvi.  12,  18,  xvii.  42),  well  made,  and  of 
immense  strength  and  agility.  His  swiftness  and 
activity  made  him  (like  his  nephew  Asahel)  like  a 
wild  gazelle,  his  feet  like  harts*  feet,  and  his  arms 
strong  enough  to  break  a  bow  of  steel  (Ps.  xviii. 
3«},  34).  He  was  pursuing  the  occupation  allotted 
in  Ivastem  countries  usually  to  the  slaves,  the 
females,  or  the  despised  of  the  0Miiily  (oomp.  thr.- 
case  of  Moses,  of  Jacob,  of  Zipporah,  and  Kachel, 
and  in  later  times,  of  Mohammed;  Sprenger,  p.  8). 
The  pastures  of  Uethlehem  are  famous  throughout 
tho  sacred  history.  The  Tower  of  Shepherds  (Gen. 
XXXV.  21),  the  shepherds  abiding  with  their  fiocks 
by  night  (I^uke  il.),  were  both  Uiere.  He  usually 
earned  a  switch  or  wand<:  in  his  hand  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  40),  such  as  would  be  used  for  his  dogs  (xvii. 
43),  and  a  scrip  or  wallet  round  his  neck,  to  carry 
anything  tliat  was  needed  for  b'j  shepherd's  life 
(xvii.  40).  Such  was  the  outer  afe  of  David  when 
(as  the  Later  Tsalmlsts  described  his  call)  he  was 
"taken  from  tliC  sheepfolds,  from  following  the 
ewes  great  with  young,  to  feed  Israel  according  to 
the  bite^ity  of  his  heart,  and  to  guide  them  by 
the  skillfulness  of  his  hands"  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  70-72). 
The  recollection/ of  the  sudden  and  great  elevation 


A  "  The  oil ; "  so  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  8,  {  1. 

h  1  Sam.  xvi.  12,  xvit.  42.  Ruddy  ^  ml-haired; 
wvppate^^  L.\X. ;  rufu*^  Vulg. :  the  same  word  as  for 
Bsau,  Gen.  xxv.  25.  The  rabbis  (prob&blj  flrom  this) 
«ay  that  he  was  like  Bmu.  Jomphus  {Ant.  vi.  8,  {  1) 
nakes  U  hlii  tawny  complexioa  (^av9bc  -n^v  XP<^)* 
pee  at  the  end  of  the  article.] 

c  1  3.iin.  xxi.  18. 

d  «»  Fierce,  quick ; "  yof»ybc  rhji  if^tCs  (Joseph.  Ant. 
vi.  8,  §  1). 

e  The  name  word  as  is  used  in  Qen.  xxx.  87 ;  Jer.  1. 
A ;  IIos.  Iv.  12. 

/  It  Is  useleds  to  speculate  oa  the  extent  to  which 
his  mission  i^'as  known  to  himself  or  to  others.    Jose- 
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finom  this  humble  station  is  deeply  impreswd  on  his 
after  life.  "  The  man  who  was  raised  up  on  high  ** 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  1)  —  "I  have  exalted  one  chosen  out 
of  tho  people**  (Ps.  kxxix.  19)  — "I  todL  thee 
from  the  sheepcote  **  (2  Sam.  vii.  8). 

3.  But  there  was  another  preparation  still  more 
needed  for  his  office,  which  possibly  had  made  him 
already  known  to  Samuel,  and  which  at  any  rate  is 
his  next  Introduction  to  the  history.  When  the 
body-guard  of  Saul  were  discussing  with  thdr  mas- 
ter where  the  best  minstrel  could  be  fomid  to  chase 
away  his  madness  by  music,  one  of  the  young  men 
in  the  guard  suggested  David.  Soul,  with  the  ab- 
solute control  inherent  in  the  idea  of  an  Oriental 
king,  instantly  sent  for  him,  and  in  the  successful 
effort  of  David's  harp  we  have  the  first  glimpse  into 
that  genius  for  music  and  poetry  which  was  after- 
wards consecrated  in  the  Psalms.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  connect  the  early  display  of  this  gift  with 
the  schools  of  the  prophets,  who  exereised  thinr  vo- 
cation with  tabret,  psaltery,  pipe,  and  harp  (I  Sam. 
X.  5),  in  the  pastures  (Naioth ;  comp.  Ps.  xxiii.  2), 
to  which  he  afterwards  rrturaed  as  to  his  natural 
home  (I  Sam.  xix.  lS)Jf 

Whether  any  of  the  existing  Psalms  can  be 
referred  to  this  epoch  of  David's  life  is  uncertain, 
llie  23d,  from  its  subject  of  the  shepherd,  and  from 
its  extreme  simplicity  (though  placed  by  Ewald 
somewhat  later),  may  well  have  been  suggested  by 
this  time.  The  8th,  19th,  and  2Jth,^  which  are 
universally  recognized  as  Davids,  describe  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  and  as  such  nuiy  more  naturally 
be  refeired  to  this  tranquil  period  of  his  life  than 
to  any  other.  The  imagery  of  danger  fVom  wild 
beasts,  lions,  wild  bulls,  Ac.  (Ps.  vii.  2,  xxii.  20, 
21),  must  be  remuiiscences  of  this  time.  And 
now,  at  any  rate,  he  must  have  first  acquired  the 
art  wliich  gave  him  one  of  his  chief  claims  to  men- 
tion in  after  times  —  "  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel " 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  1),  "the  inventor  of  histruments  of 
music'*  (Am.  vi.  6);  "with  his  whole  heart  he 
sung  songs  and  loved  him  that  made  him  '*  (Ec- 
clus.  xlvii.  8).* 

4.  One  incident  alone  of  his  solit'U'y  shepherd 
life  has  come  down  to  us  —  bis  conflict  with  the 
lion  and  the  bear  in  defense  of  his  fiither's  flocks 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  34,  35).  But  it  did  not  stand  alone. 
He  was  already  known  to  Saul's  guards  for  his 
martial  exploits,  probably  against  the  PhilisUnei 
(xvi.  18),  and  when  he  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
camp,  his  elder  brother  immediately  guessed  that 
he  had  left  the  sheep  in  his  ardor  to  see  the  battle 
(xvii.  28).  To  this  new  aspect  of  his  character  we 
are  next  introduced. 

lliere  is  no  perfectly  satisfiwtory  means  of  recon- 
ciling tlie  apparently  contradictory  accounts  in  1 
Sam.  xvi.  14-23,  and  xvU.  12-31,  65-58.    llie  first 


phus  (Ant.  vi.  8,  §  1)  says  that  Samuel  whispered  it 
into  his  ear. 

0  Tho  Mnssnlman  traditions  represent  him  as  skilled 
in  maicins  haircloth  and  sackcloth  —  the  usual  occu- 
pations of  tho  prophets.  See  the  notes  to  Dstulbbbm, 
p.  293  a. 

A  The  Mussulman  traditions  describe  him  as  under- 
standing the  language  of  birds  (Koran,  xxi.  9,  xxil.  16). 

i  In  Mussulman  traditions,  as  Abraham  is  called 
'<the  Friend,"  and  Mohammed  '<the  AposUo,"  so  Da- 
rid  is  "  the  Prophet  of  God."  In  Well's  Lngends,  p. 
157,  is  a  striking  Oriental  description  of  his  povreFi 
as  a  psalmist:  ''He  could  imitate  the  thunders  of 
heaven,  the  roar  of  the  lion,  the  notes  of  the  nightin- 
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itatet  that  Darid  vas  made  known  to  Saul  and 
becaoie  his  annor-bearer  in  consequence  of  the 
shanu  of  his  music  in  asuuaging  the  king*8  melan- 
choly. The  second  implies  that  Da\id  was  still  a 
slieiibenl  with  his  fiitber's  floclcs,  and  wilcnown  to 
Soul.  The  Vatican  AIS.  of  the  I  AX.,  followed  by 
Keiuiicutt  (who  argues  Uie  question  at  length,  DU- 
ttrtfitim  vH  J/ebrea  Text,  418-432,  554-658), 
rejects  the  narrative  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  12-31,  55-58, 
as  spurious.  But  the  internal  evidence  from  its 
graphic  touches  is  much  in  its  favor,  and  it  must  at 
least  be  accepted  as  an  ancient  tradition  of  Ua\id*s 
life,  llondey,  but  with  no  external  authority,  trans- 
poses 1  Sam.  x\i.  14-23.  Another  explanation 
supposes  that  Saul  had  forgotten  him.  Dut  this 
only  solves  half  the  diihculty,  and  is  evidently  not 
tlie  intention  of  the  narrative.  It  may  therefore 
be  accepted  as  an  independent  statement  of  DaWd's 
first  a|»|iearance,  modified  by  the  counter-statement 
aheady  noticed.'* 

Tbe  scene  of  the  battle  is  at  Epiif^-dammim, 
in  the  frontier-hills  of  Judah,  called  probably  from 
this  or  similar  encounters  *'  the  bound  of  blood.'* 
Saul's  anuy  is  encamped  on  one  side  of  the  ravine, 
the  I'hilistines  on  the  other,  the  water-course  of 
£kih  or  *'  tlie  Terebinth  '*  runs  between  them.^  A 
Philistine  of  gigantic  stature,  and  clothed  in  com- 
plete armor,  hisults  the  comparatively  defenseless 
Israelites,  amongst  whom  tlie  king  alone  appears  to 
be  well  armed  (xvii.  38;  comp.  xiii.  20).  No  one 
can  be  fomid  to  take  up  the  challenge.  At  this 
juncture  David  appears  ui  the  camp,  sent  by  his 
lather  with  ten  kiaves  and  ten  slices  of  milk-cheese 
to  his  three  eldest  brothers,  fresh  (torn  the  sheep- 
folds,  tlust  as  he  comes  to  the  circle  of  wagons 
which  formed,  as  in  Arab  settlements,  a  rude  forti- 
fication round  the  Israelite  camp  (xni.  2D),  he 
hears  tlie  well  known  shout  of  the  Israelite  war  cry 
(compl  Num.  xxiii.  21).  'llie  martial  spirit  of  the 
boy  is  stirred  at  the  sound ;  he  leaves  his  pro\is:oiis 
with  the  l^iggage-master,  and  darts  to  join  his 
brotliers  (like  one  of  the  ro}-al  messengers*^)  into 
the  midst  of  the  lines.''  Then  he  hears  the  chal- 
lenge, now  made  for  the  fortieth  time  —  sees  the 
dismay  of  his  countrymen  —  hears  the  reward  pro- 
posed by  the  king  —  goes  with  the  impetuosity  of 


(•  *  Od  the  quuMtioii  of  the  coiuidtency  of  the  dif- 
fert'Dt  pawjigvA  referrud  to  in  tiiia  paragraph,  see  addi- 
tion at  the  vnd  of  the  article.  11. 

h  Vaiiiitions  in  the  common  account  are  iuggestod 
by  two  other  ptMages.  1.  In  2  Siim.  xxi.  19,  it  is 
stated  that  "  Uollith  of  Uath,  the  staff  of  whose  spear 
was  like  a  weaver's  beam,"  was  killed  (not  bjr  David, 
but)  by  K.hanaa  of  Bethlehem.  Thin,  combined  with 
1  Je  fact  that  the  Philistine  whom  David  slew  iji  U8ually 
zuncless,  has  suggested  to  Ewald  (ii.  23,  611)  the  in- 
giniouM  coi\jerture  that  the  name  of  Goliath  (which  is 
only  given  twice  to  Dai'hfs  enemy,  1  Sam.  xvii.  4, 
xxi.  9)  was  borrowed  from  the  conflict  of  the  real 
Goliath  with  Elhanan,  whose  Bethleheniite  origin  bus 
led  to  the  contusion.  Jerome  ((/>/.  Heb.  tui  loc.)  makes 
Klhanan  the  same  as  David.  2.  In  1  Chr.  xi.  12, 
£leaxar  (or  more  probably  Shammah,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  11) 
Is  said  to  have  fought  with  D«ivid  at  Ephes^Jammim 
aminst  the  Philistines.  It  is  of  coUrse  possible  that 
the  same  st-ene  may  have  witnessed  two  encounters 
between  Israel  and  the  PhKiatines ;  but  it  may  also 
Indicate  that  David's  first  acquaintance  with  Kleusar, 
afterwards  one  of  bis  chief  captains,  was  niadu  on  this 
memorable  occasion. 

•  The  conjecturs  of  EwaJd  is  wholly  unnecessary. 
The  Philistine  whom  David  slew  is  as  expressly  called 
Goliath  (see  above)  as  tbe  Philistine  whom  Eih&nan 
Uew,  and,  as  the  writer  of  tbe  book  of  Samuel  distin- 
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youth  from  soklier  to  soldier  talking  of  tbe  e«eoft| 
in  spite  of  his  brother's  rebuke  —  he  is  introduoed 
to  Saul  —  undertakes  the  combat  His  \ictory  over 
the  gigantic  Philistine  is  rendered  more  consi>icuou8 
by  his  own  diminutive  stature,  and  by  the  simple 
weapons  with  which  it  was  accomplished  —  not  the 
armor  of  Saul,  which  he  naturally  found  too  buge, 
but  the  shepherd's  sling,  which  he  alwa}'s  carried 
with  him,  and  the  five  polished  pebbles  which  be 
picked  up  as  he  went  ih>m  the  water-course  of  the 
valley,  and  put  in  his  shepherd's  wallet."  Two 
trophies  k>ng  remained  of  the  tattle  —  one,  the 
huge  sword  of  the  Philistine,  which  was  hung  up 
behind  the  ^>hod  in  the  Tabernacle  at  Nob  (1  Sam. 
xxi.  9);  the  otlier,  tbe  head,  which  he  bore  away 
himself,  and  which  was  either  bud  up  at  Nob,  or 
subsequently  at  Jenisalrai.  [Ndu.J  Ts.  cxliv., 
though  by  its  contents  of  a  much  bUer  date,  is  by 
the  title  in  the  LXX.  "« against  Goliath.*'  liut 
there  is  also  a  psalm,  presened  in  Uie  lAX.  at  the 
end  of  the  Pmlter,  and  which,  though  probably  a 
mere  adaptation  lh>m  tbe  history,  aell  sums  up 
this  early  period  of  his  life :  **  This  is  the  psalm  <^ 
David's  own  writing  (?)  (ihi^pafos  cis  Aou/fo), 
and  outside  the  number,  when  he  Ibu^ht  the  single 
combat  with  Goliath."  "  1  was  small  amongst  my 
brethren,  and  the  }'Oungest  in  my  father's  house. 
I  was  feeduig  my  fother's  sheep.  My  hands  made 
a  harp,  and  my  fingers  fitted  a  psaltery.  And  wha 
shall  tell  it  to  my  Lord?  He  is  the  Lord,  He 
heareth.  He  sent  his  messenger  (ancel?)  and  took 
me  firom  my  lather's  flocks,  and  anointed  me  with 
tbe  oil  of  His  anointing.  My  Iretliren  weiv  Leauti- 
ful  and  tall,  but  the  Lord  was  not  well  pleased  ^ith 
them.  I  went  out  to  meet  the  Philistine,  ai;d  he 
cursed  me  by  bis  idols.  Hut  I  drew  his  own  sword 
and  beheaded  him,  and  took  away  the  reproach 
from  the  children  of  Israel.**/ 

II.  JitLitiuns  with  SauL  —  We  now  enter  on  a 
new  aspect  of  David's  life.  Tlie  victory  over  Goliath 
had  been  a  turning-point  of  his  career.  Saul 
inquired  his  parentage,  and  took  him  fjially  to  his 
court.  Jonathan  was  inspired  by  tbe  romantic 
iriendship  Mhich  bound  the  two  youths  together  to 
the  end  of  their  lives.  The  triumphant  sonus  ff  of 
ihe  Israelitish  women  announced  tliat  they  felt  that 


guishes  Che  time  and  place  of  David's  victory  froui  the 
time  and  place  of  Elhanan 's  victory  (uliic h  was  alter 
D.ivid  became  king  and  at  Oob),  he  must  have  had  in 
view  different  Pi.*listines  who  bore  thix  name.  If  they 
were  brothers  (cum p.  2  Sam.  xxi.  *22)y  the  nscond  of 
them  may  have  assumed  the  other's  nan.e  after  his 
death,  and  If  they  were  not,  the  Ucbrvwg  might  nal 
uraily  enough  speak  of  tbeni  by  the  san:e  name,  u^e  I  io 
a  sort  of  represent  itive  sense  (Uolltth  =  giiiut,  hero). 
"  The  brother  of"  in  A.  V..  2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  is  italitijBMl, 
but  very  possibly  states  what  was  true  of  the  two 
champions  refvrred  to.  For  other  suggestions,  see 
Wordsworth,  Books  of  Samuel,  p.  122. 

It  is  Justly  remarked  above  that  Kphes-dnmn.im  (or 
Pas-dammim.  a  shorter  form,  1  Chr.  xi.  13)  within  the 
valley  of  Elah  (which  see),  may  have  bwn  the  «ene 
of  more  tlun  one  conflict.  It  was  near  thi*  frontier 
of  the  hoKtilc  races,  and  fighting  between  them  must 
often  have  taken  place  there.  U. 

c  The  same  word  is  used  as  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  17. 

(/  As  in  1  Sam.  Iv   IB,  2  Sam.  xviii.  22. 

e  For  the  Mussulman  legend,  see  \\\dVn  Legends^ 
p.  153. 

J  Of  these  and  of  like  songs,  Bunsen  (Bibehvnk 
Prof.  p.  cl.)  interprets  the  expression  in  2  Sam.  xxiU. 
1,  not  "  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,"  but  "  the  darling 
of  the  songs  of  Israel." 

u  See  Fabricius,  Cod.  puudeptgr.  Y.  T.  I  906 
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bi  bim  Israel  had  now  found  a  deUverer  mightier 
oveii  than  Saul.  And  in  those  songi^  and  in  the 
f:ime  which  l.'avid  thus  acquiivil,  waa  laid  the  foim- 
d:ition  of  that  unhappy  jealousy  of  Saul  towards  him 
which,  mingling  with  the  king's  constitutional  mal- 
ady, poisoned  his  whole  future  relations  to  David. 

Tliree  new  qualities  now  began  to  develop  them- 
selves in  David's  character.  The  first  was  his 
prudence.  It  had  been  already  glanced  at  on  the 
first  mention  of  him  to  8aul  (I  Sam.  xvi.  18), 
**  prudent  in  matters.*'  But  it  was  the  marked 
feature  of  the  beginning  of  his  public  career.  Thrice 
o\'er  it  is  emphatically  said,  **  he  behaved  himself 
wisely,**  and  evidently  with  the  impression  tlmt  it 
was  the  wisdom  called  forth  by  the  necessities  of 
his  delicate  aiid  diificidt  situation.  It  was  that 
peculiar  Jewish  caution  which  has  been  compared 
to  the  sagacity  of  a  hunted  animal,  such  as  is 
remarked  in  Jacob,  and  afterwards  in  tlie  perse- 
cuted Israelites  of  the  Middle  Ages.  One  instance 
of  it  appears  immediately,  in  his  answer  to  the  trap 
laid  for  him  by  Saul's  sen-ants,  "  Seemeth  it  to 
you  a  light  thing  to  be  the  king's  son-in-law,  seebig 
that  1  am  a  poor  man  and  lightly  esteemed '<"* 
(xviii.  23).  Secondly,  we  now  see  his  magnanimous 
forbearance  called  forth,  in  the  first  instance,  to- 
wards SaiU,  but  displaying  itself  (with  a  few  pain- 
ful exceptions)  in  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  is  the 
first  example  of  the  virtue  of  chivalry.  Tliirdly, 
his  hairbreadth  escapes,  eontuiued  through  so  many 
years,  impressed  upon  him  a  sense  of  dependence 
on  the  DiWne  help,  clearly  derived  from  this  epoch. 
His  usual  oath  or  asseveration  in  later  times  was, 
^  As  the  Lord  liveth  who  hath  redeemed  my  soul 
out  of  ad>iersity"  (2  Sam.  iv.  0;  1  K.  i.  2^);  and 
the  Psalms  are  filled  with  imagery  taken  even 
lit^lly  from  shelter  against  pursuers,  slipping 
down  precipices  (Ps.  xviii.  36),  hiding-places  in 
rocks  and  cai'es,  leafy  oovcrts  (xxxi.  2D),  strong 
Csstnesses  (xviii.  2). 

I'his  course  of  life  subdivides  itself  into  four 
portions:  — 

1.  His  life  at  the  court  of  Saul  till  his  final 
escape  (1  Sam.  xviii.  2-xix.  18).  His  office  is  not 
exactly  defined.  But  it  would  seem  that,  having 
been  first  amior-bearer  (xvi.  21,  xx'm.  2),  tlien  ntade 
captain  over  a  tliousand  —  the  subdivision  of  a 
tribe —  (x>*iii.  13),  he  finally,  on  his  marriage  with 
Michal,  the  k'mg's  second  daughter,  was  raised  to 
the  high  office  of  captain  of  the  king's  body-guard," 
second  only,  if  not  equal,  to  Abner,  the  captain  of 
the  host,  and  Jonathan,  the  heir  apparent,  'iliese 
three  formed  the  usual  companions  of  the  king  at 
his  meals  (xx.  25).  David  was  now  chiefly  known 
for  his  successful  exploits  against  the  Philistines, 
by  one  of  which  he  won  his  wife,  and  drove  back 
the  Philistine  power  with  a  btow  finom  which  it 
only  rallied  at  tlie  disastrous  close  of  Saul's  reign.^ 
He  also  still  performed  from  time  to  time  the  office 
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a  1  Sam.  xx.  25,  xxii.  14,  as  explained  by  Ewald, 
IB.  98. 

h  The  story  of  his  wooing  Merab,  and  of  her  mar- 
riage with  Adriel  (1  Sam.  xviii.  17-19),  Is  omitted  in 
L3LX..  and  Joseph.  {Ant.  vi.  10,  §  1).  There  is  the 
same  obliteration  of  her  name  in  the  existing  Text  of 
2  Sam.  xxl.  8. 

c  The  first  of  these  (1  Sam.  xviii.  9-11)  is  omitted 
In  the  YaUcan  MS.  oi  the  LXX.  and  Joseph.  {Ani.  vi. 
10,  $  1). 

tl  For  the  Mnssnlman  legend,  see  WeU's  Legends^ 
p  1&4. 

e  The  allusions  to  his  danger  from  the  Bei\jamite 


of  minstrel.  But  the  successive  snares  laid  by  Saul 
to  entrap  him,  and  the  open  violence  into  which 
tlie  king's  madness  twice  liroke  out,^  at  last  con- 
vinced him  that  his  life  was  no  longer  safe.  He 
had  two  faithfU  allies,  however,  in  the  coiut  —  the 
son  of  Saul,  his  friend  Jonathan  —  tlie  daughter  of 
Saul,  his  wife  Michal.  Warned  by  tlie  one,  and 
assisted  by  the  other,  he  escaped  by  night,<'  and 
was  from  thenceforward  a  f^itix-e.  Jonathan  he 
never  saw  again  except  by  stealth.  Michal  was 
given  in  marriage  to  another  (Phaltiel),  and  be 
saw  her  no  more  till  long  after  her  father's  death 
[MiciiAh].  To  this  escape  the  traditional  title 
assigns  Ps.  llx.  Internal  evidence  (acconluig  to 
F.wald)  gi\'es  Ps.  n.«  and  vii.  to  this  period.  In 
the  former  he  is  first  lieginning  to  con  template  the 
necessity  of  flight;  in  the  latter  lie  is  moved  by 
the  plotj}  of  a  person  not  nameil  in  the  history 
(perhaps  those  alluded  to  in  1  Chr.  xii.  17)  —  ac- 
cording to  the  title  of  the  psalm,  Cush,  a  Bcnjamite, 
and  therdfoi-e  of  Saul's  tribe. 

2.  His  escape  (1  Sain.  xix.  18-xxi.  15). —  (a.) 
He  first  fled  to  Naioth  (or  the  pastures)  of  Kamah, 
to  Samuel.  Th'is  is  the  first  recorded  occasion  of 
his  meetmg  with  Samuel  since  the  original  inter- 
view during  his  boyhood  at  Bethlehem.  It  might 
almost  seem  as  if  he  had  intended  to  devote  him- 
self with  his  musical  and  poetical  gifts  to  the  pro- 
phetical office,  and  give  up  the  cares  and  dangers 
of  public  life.  But  he  had  a  higher  destuiy  still. 
Up  to  this  time  both  the  king  and  himself  had 
thought  that  a  reunion  was  possible  (see  xx.  5, 20). 
But  the  madness  of  Saul  now  became  more  settled 
and  ferocious  in  character:  and  David's  danger 
proportionably  greater,  'ilie  secret  interxiew  with 
Jonathan,  of  which  the  recollection  was  probably 
handed  down  through  Jonathan's  descendants  when 
they  came  to  David's  court,  confiniied  the  alarm 
already  excited  by  Said's  endeavor  to  se'ize  him  at 
Hanmh,  and  he  now  determined  to  leave  his  coun- 
try, and  take  refuge,  like  Coriolanus,  or  'I'hemis- 
tocles  in  like  circumstances,  in  tlie  court  of  his 
enemy.  Before  this  Ust  resolve,  he  visited  Nou, 
the  seat  of  the  tabernacle,  partly  to  obtain  a  fmal 
inteniew  with  the  High-priest  (1  Sam.  xxii.  U,  ISi, 
partly  to  obtain  food  and  weapons.  On  the  pre- 
text of  a  secret  mission/  from  Saul,  he  gained  an 
answer  from  the  oracle,  some  of  tiie  coiLsecrated 
loaves,  and  the  consecrated  sword  of  Goliath. 
"  There  is  none  like  that:  give  it  me."  Tlie  inci- 
dent was  of  double  ini|)ortance  in  DaWd's  career. 
First,  it  established  a  coimection  between  him  and 
the  only  survivor  from  the  massacre  in  wliich 
David's  visit  involved  the  house  of  Ahimelech. 
Secondly,  fVom  Ahimelech's  surrend^  of  the  con- 
secrated bread  to  David's  hunger  our  I^rd  drew 
the  inference  of  the  superiority  of  tlie  moral  to  the 
coenionial  law,  which  is  the  only  allusion  made  to 
David's  life  in  the  N.  T.(/  (Matt.  xii.  3;  Mark  ii. 


archers  (Ps.  xi.  2),  to  his  flight  like  a  bird  to  ths 
mountains  (xi.  1,  comp.  1  Sam.  xxvi.  20),  and  probably 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dead  Sea  (xi.  6),  rather 
point  to  the  time  when  he  was  at  En-gedi. 

/  The  statement  of  his  pretended  mission  is  dif- 
ferently given  in  the  Hebrew  and  in  the  L.XX.  It 
must  be  observed  tiiat  the  yuang  men  spoken  of 
as  his  companions  were  imaginary,  lie  was  quits 
alone. 

ir  It  is  a  characteristic  Jewish  comment  (as  distin- 
gnished  fh>m  the  lesson  drawn  by  Christ)  that  ths 
bread  was  useless  to  him  (Jerome,  Qu.  Heb.  in  loc.). 
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85;  Luke  vi.  3,  i).  It  is  also  eommemoratod  bj 
the  traditional  titie  of  Pa.  lii. 

(6.)  Hia  atay  at  the  court  of  Achish  waa  ahort. 
Di8co\-ered  poaaibly  by  *«  the  aword  of  Goliath/*  hia 
preaence  revived  the  national  enmity  of  the  Philia- 
tinea  againat  their  former  conqueror;  and  he  only 
eecaped  by  feigning  madnesB,<>  violent  geatureBf 
playing  on  the  gatea  of  the  city,  or  on  *  drum  or 
cymbal,  letting  hia  beard  grow,  and  foaming  at  the 
mouth  (1  Sam.  xd.  13,  LXX.).  The  56th  and 
34th  psalma  are  both  referred  by  their  tiUea  to  thia 
event,  and  the  titles  state  (what  does  not  appear  in 
the  narrative)  that  he  had  been  seized  as  a  prisoner 
by  the  Philistines,  and  that  be  was,  in  consequence 
of  thb  stratagem,  set  free  by  Achiah,  or  (as  he  is 
twice  called)  Abimelech. 

3.  Ilia  life  as  an  independent  outlaw  (xxii.  1- 
xxn.  25.  (a.)  Hia  first  retreat  waa  the  cave  of 
AduUam,  probably  the  laige  cavern  (the  only  very 
large  one  in  Palestine),  not  far  from  Bethlehem, 
now  called  Khureitun  (ace  Bonar's  LaiidofPromUe^ 
p.  244).  From  its  vicinity  to  Bethlehem,  he  was 
joined  there  by  his  whole  £unily,  now  feeling  them- 
selves insecure  from  Saul's  fury  (xjcii.  1).  Thia 
was  probably  the  foundation  of  his  intimate  con- 
nection with  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Zeniiah. 

Of  these,  Abisbai,  with  two  other  companions, 
was  amongst  the  earliest  (1  Chr.  xl.  15,  20;  1  Sam. 
xxvi.  6;  2  Sam.  xxiiL  13,  18).  Beaide  theae, 
were  outlaws  and  debtors  fh>m  every  part,  including 
doubtless  some  of  the  original  Caiuumites  —  of 
whom  the  name  of  one  at  least  has  been  preserved, 
Ahimelech  the  Uittite  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6).^ 

(6.)  Uis  next  move  waa  to  a  stronghold,  either 
the  mountain,  ailerwards  called  Herodium,  close  to 
AduUam,  or  the  fastness  called  by  Josephus  (^.  J. 
vii.  8,  §  3)  Masada,  the  Gredzcd  form  of  the 
Hebrew  word  MaUed  (1  Sam.  xxii.  4,  5;  1  Chr. 
xii.  16),  in  the  neighborhood  of  £n-gedi.  Whilst 
there,  he  had  deposited  hiit  aged  parents,  for  the 
sake  of  greater  security,  beyond  the  Jordan,  with 
their  ancestral  kinsman  of  Moab  {ib.  3).  The 
neighboring  king,  N abash  of  Ammon,  also  treated 
him  khidly  (2  Sam.  x.  2).  Here  another  com- 
panion appears  for  the  first  time,  a  schoolfellow,  if 
we  may  use  the  word,  from  the  schools  of  Samuel, 
the  prophet  Gad,  his  subsequent  biographer  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  5) ;  and  whilst  he  was  there,  occurred  the 
chivalrous  exploit  of  the  three  heroes  just  mentioned 
to  procure  water  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  and 
David's  cbt\-alrous  answer,  like  that  of  Alexander 
in  the  desert  of  Gedrosia  (1  Chr.  xi.  16-19:  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  14-17).  He  was  joined  here  by  two  separate 
bands.  One  a  little  body  of  eleven  fierre  Gadite  ^ 
mountaineers,  who  swam  the  Jordan  in  flood-time 
to  reach  him  (1  Chr.  xii.  8).  Another  was  a  detach- 
ment of  men  from  Judah  and  Benjamin  under  his 
nephew  Aniasai,  who  henceforth  attached  himaelf 
to  Dand's  fortunes  (1  Chr.  xii.  16-18). 

(c.)  At  the  warning  of  Gad,  he  fled  next  to  the 
forest  of  JInrtlh  (somewhere  in  the  hills  of  Judah, 
but  its  exact  site  unknown),  and  then  again  fell  in 
with  the  i'hilistinea,  and  again,  apparently  advised 
by  Gad  (xxiii.  4)  made  a  descent  on  their  foraging 
parties,  and  relieved  Ktiluh  (also  unknown),  m 

a  This  is  the  subject  of  one  of  Darid^s  apocry- 
phal coUoquios  (Fabricios,  Cod.  puudepigr.  V.  T.  p. 
1002). 

b  Sibbechai,  who  kills  the  giant  at  Oob  (2  Sam.  xzi. 
18\,  in  raid  by  Josephus  to  have  been  a  Uittite. 

c  Qad,  as  Jerome's  Jewish  commentators  observe 
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which  he  took  up  hit  abode.  WhOst  there,  now 
for  the  first  time  in  a  fortified  town  of  hia  o«s 
(xxiii.  7),  he  was  joined  by  a  new  and  most  im- 
portant  ally  —  Abiathar,  the  last  survivor  of  Um 
house  of  Ithamar,  who  came  with  the  High-priest*i 
Ephod,  and  henceforth  gave  the  oracles,  which 
David  had  hitherto  receiiwd  ih>m  Gad  (xxiii.  6,  9, 
xxii.  23).  By  this  time,  the  400  who  had  joined 
him  at  Adullam  (xxU.  2)  had  swelled  to  600  (xxiii. 
13). 

(d)  The  situation  of  Dand  was  now  changed 
by  the  appearance  of  Saul  himself  on  the  scene. 
ApparNitly  the  danger  was  too  great  for  the  httle 
army  to  keep  together.  They  escaped  from  Keilah, 
and  dispersed,  ^*  whithersoever  they  couM  go,*' 
amongst  the  fostnesses  of  Judah.  Henceforth  it 
becomes  difficult  to  follow  his  mo\*enients  with 
exactness,  partly  from  ignoiance  of  the  localities, 
partly  because  the  same  event  seems  to  be  twice 
narrated  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19-24,  xxvi.  1-4,  and 
perhaps  1  Sam.  xxiv.  1-22,  xxvi.  5-25).  But  thus 
much  we  discern.  He  is  in  the  wilderness  of  Zipb. 
Once  (or  twice)  the  Ziphites  betray  his  mo\'ements 
to  Saul.  From  thence  Saul  Uterally  hunts  him 
like  a  partridge,  the  treacherous  Ziphites  beating 
the  bushes  before  him,  and  3000  men  stationed  to 
catch  e\'en  the  print  of  his  footstept^  on  the  hills 
(1  Sem.  xxiU.  14,  22  (Heb.),  24  (LXX.),  xxiv.  11, 
xxvi.  2,  20).  David  finds  himself  dri\-en  to  the 
extreme  south  of  Judah,  in  the  wildemess  of  Maon. 
On  two,  if  not  three  occasions,  the  piursuer  and 
pursued  catch  sight  of  each  other.  Of  the  first  of 
these  escapes,  the  memory  was  long  preserved  in 
the  name  of  the  **  Cliff  of  Di\isions,**  given  to  the 
cliff  down  one  side  of  which  Da\-id  climbed,  whilst 
Saul  was  surrounding  the  hill  on  the  other  side 
(xxiii.  25-29),  uid  was  suddenly  called  away  by  a 
panic  of  a  PhUistine  invasion.  On  another  occasirai, 
David  took  refuge  in  a  cave  **  by  the  spring  of  the 
wild  goats  "  (Engedi)  immediately  abo\-e  the  Dead 
Sea  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  2).  The  rocks  were  covered 
with  the  pursuers.  Saul  entered,  as  is  the  custom 
in  Oriental  countries,  for  a  natural  necessity.  The 
followers  of  David,  seated  in  the  dark  recesses  of 
the  cave,  seeing,  yet  not  seen,  suggest  to  him  the 
chance  thus  thrown  in  their  way.  Da\-id,  with  a 
characteristic  mixture  of  humor  and  generosity, 
descends  and  silently  cuts  off  the  skirt  of,  the  long 
robe,  spread,  as  is  usual  in  the  East  on  such  occa- 
sions, before  and  behind  the  person  so  occupied  — 
and  then  ensued  the  pathetic  scene  of  ren^pnstranoe 
and  foigi^-eness  (xxiv.  8-22).'<  The  third  (if  it  can 
be  distinguished  from  the  one  just  given)  was  in 
the  wildemess  further  south,  lliere  was  a  regular 
camp,  formed  with  its  usual  fortification  of  wagon 
and  baggage.  Into  this  Indosure  David  ^netrated 
by  night,  and  carried  off  the  cruse  of  water  and 
the  well  known  royal  spear  of  Saul,  which  had 
twice  so  nearly  transfixed  him  to  the  wall  in  former 
daj-s  (xxn.  7,  11,  22).  [Arms,  Chanilh.]  TTm 
same  scene  is  repeated  as  at  Engedi  —  and  this  ij 
the  hist  uiter^iew  between  Saul  and  David  (xxvL 
25).  He  had  already  parted  with  Jonathan  in  the 
forest  of  Ziph  (xxiii.  18). 

To  this  period  are  annexed  by  their  traditional 


(Qtf.  Heb.  in  loc.),  appears  suddenly,  without  intrcv 
ductioQ,  like  KUah.    Is  it  possible  that  he,  like  KHjali 
may  have  been  from  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  coma 
as  his  name  implies,  with  the  eleven  Qadites? 
d  For  the  Mussulman  legend,  see  Weil,  p.  156. 
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titles  TMlins  Uv.  ('<  When  the  Ziphim  came  and 
Httd,  DotU  not  David  bide  binuelfwith  us?  ");  Ivii. 
("  When  he  fled  from  Saul  in  the  cax-e,**  though 
this  may  refer  also  to  Adullam);  Ixiii.  C*  When  he 
was  ill  the  wilderness  of  Judah/*  or  Idumca, 
TJCX.);  cxlii.  (^*A  prayer  when  he  was  in  the 
cave'').  It  is  probably  these  psalms  which  made 
the  Psalter  so  dear  to  AlA^  and  to  WaUaoe  during 
their  like  waiiderini(s. 

WhiUt  he  was  in  the  wilderness  of  3Iaon  occurred 
David's  adventure  with  Naual,  instructive  as 
showinj;  bis  mode  of  carrjiiig  on  the  freebooter's 
life,  and  bis  marriage  with  Abigail.  His  marriage 
with  AbuKNUu  from  Jezreel,"  also  in  the  same 
neighborhood  (.losh.  xv.  56 ),  seems  to  have  taken 
place  a  short  time  before  (1  Sam.  xxv.  43,  xxviL 
H;  2  Sam.  iU.  2). 

4.  His  service  under  Achish^  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  1- 
2  Sam.  i.  27).  —  Wearied  with  his  wandering  life 
he  at  last  crosses  the  Philistine  ftontierf  not  as 
before  in  the  capacity  of  a  ftigitive,  but  the  chief 
of  a  powerful  band  —  his  GOO  men  now  grown  buto 
an  organuted  force,  with  their  wives  and  fimiilies 
around  them  (xxvii.  3-4).  After  the  manner  of 
Eastern  potentates,  Achish  gave  him,  for  his  sup> 
port,  a  city  — Ziklag  on  the  frontier  of  Philiiitia — 
and  it  was  long  remembered  tbat  to  this  curious 
arnuigement  the  kings  of  Judah  owed  this  appanage 
of  their  dynasty  (xxvii.  6).  lliere  we  meet  with 
the  lint  note  of  time  ui  David's  life.  He  was 
BeUUd  there  for  a  yettro  and  ftmr  months  (xxvii. 
7),  and  his  uicreosing  importance  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  a  body  of  Bei\|amite  archers  and 
sluigers,  twenty-two  of  whom  are  specially  named, 
jomed  him  from  the  very  tribe  of  his  rival  (1  Chr. 
xU.  1-7).  Possibly  during  this  stay  he  may  hax-e 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  military  organization,  in 
which  the  l*hilistines  sivpassed  the  Israelites,  and 
In  which  he  surpassed  all  the  preceding  ruleiB  of 
Israel. 

He  deceived  Achish  into  confidence  by  attacking 
the  old  nonmdic  inhabitants  of  the  desert  frontier, 
and  representing  the  plunder  to  be  of  portions  of 
the  southern  tribes  or  the  nomadic  allied  tribes  of 
Israel.  But  this  confidence  was  not  shared  by  the 
Philistine  nobles;  and  accordingly  David  was  sent 
back  by  Achish  from  the  last  rictorious  campaign 
against  SauL  In  this  manner  Darid  escaped  the 
difficulty  of  bdng  present  at  the  batth)  of  Gilboa, 
but  found  that  during  his  absence  the  Bedouin 
Amalekites,  whom  he  had  plundered  during  the 
previous  }ear.  had  made  a  descent  upon  Zikkg, 
burnt  it  to  the  ground,  and  carried  off  the  wives 
and  cliildren  of  the  new  settlement  A  wild  scene 
of  frantic  grief  and  recrimination  ensned  between 
David  and  his  followers.  It  was  calmed  by  an 
oracle  of  assurance  from  Abiathar.  It  happened 
that  an  important  accession  had  Just  been  made  to 
his  force.  On  his  march  with  the  Philistines  north- 
ward to  (flilboA,  he  had  been  joined  by  some  chiefs 
of  the  Manassites,  through  whose  territory  be  was 
passing.  Urs^t  as  must  have  been  the  need  for 
them  at  home,  yet  David's  fiiscuiation  carried  them 
off,  and  they  now  assisted  him  against  the  plun- 
derers (1  Chr.  xii.  10-21).  They  overtook  the 
invaders  in  the  desert,  and  recovered  the  spoil. 
These  were  the  gifts  with  which  David  was  now 


«  Jowph.  Ant.  Tl.  18,  f  8,  calls  It  Abenar, 
h  Aeoordlng  to  the  Jewish  traditkm  (Jerome,  Qu. 
Htb.  on  2  Sam.  vlli.  10),  be  was  the  son  of  the  Ibnner 
i  his  mother's 
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able  for  the  first  time  to  requite  the  friendly  inhab* 
itants  of  the  scene  of  his  wandermgs  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
2G-31).  A  more  lasthig  memorial  was  the  law 
which  traced  its  origin  to  the  arrangement  made 
by  him,  formerly  ba  the  attack  on  Nabal,  but  now 
again,  more  completely,  for  the  eqtud  division  of 
the  plunder  amongst  the  two-thirds  who  followed 
to  the  field,  and  one-thfrd  who  remained  to  guard 
the  baggage  (1  Sam.  xxx.  25,  xxv.  13).  Two  days 
after  this  victory  a  Bedouin  arrived  from  the  North 
with  the  fiUal  news  of  the  defeat  of  Gilboa.  The 
reception  of  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  rival 
and  of  his  friend,  the  solemn  mourning,  the  vent 
of  his  bkUgnation  against  the  bearer  of  the  message, 
the  pathetic  lamentation  that  followed,  well  does 
the  second  period  of  David's  life  (2  Sam.  i.  1-27). 

m.  DnvUts  reign, 

(I.)  As  king  of  Judah  at  Hebron,  7|  years  (i 
Sam.  ii.  11;  2  Sam.  U.  1-v.  5). 

Hebron  was  selected,  doubtless,  as  the  ancient 
sacred  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  burial  pkce 
of  the  patriarchs  and  the  inheritance  of  Odeb. 
Here  Da\id  was  first  fbraudly  anointed  king  —  bj 
whom  is  not  stated  —  but  the  expression  seems  to 
limit  the  inauguration  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
therefore  to  exclude  any  iuter\'ention  of  Abiathar 
(2  Sam.  it  4).  To  Judah  his  dominion  was 
nominally  confined.  But  probably  for  the  firrt  five 
years  of  the  time  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Saul, 
whose  seat  was  now  at  Mahanaim,  did  not  extend 
to  the  west  of  the  Jordan ;  and  consequently  David 
would  be  the  only  Israelite  potentate  amongst  the 
western  tribes.  Gradually  his  power  increased,  and 
during  the  two  years  which  followed  the  ele\-atioo 
of  Isbboshcth,  a  series  of  skirmishes  took  pbMW 
between  the  two  kingdoms.  Hrst  came  a  success- 
ful inroad  into  the  taritory  of  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam. 
iL  28).  Next  occurred  the  defection  of  Abner  (9 
Sam.  iii.  12),  and  the  surrender  of  Mkhal,  who 
was  now  sepsirated  from  her  second  husband  to 
return  to  her  first  (2  Sam.  iii.  15).  Then  rapidly 
foUowed,  though  without  David's  consent,  the  suc- 
cessive murders  of  Abnku  and  of  IsiiitositETH 
(2  Sam.  ilL  30,  iv.  5).  llie  throne,  so  fong  waiting 
for  him,  was  now  A-acant,  and  the  united  voice  of 
the  whole  people  at  once  called  him  to  occupy  it. 
A  solemn  league  was  made  between  him  and  his 
people  (2  Sam.  v.  3).  For  the  Udrd  time  David 
was  anomted  king,  and  a  festival  of  three  days 
celebrated  the  jo^ui  event  (1  Chr.  xii.  30).  His 
little  band  had  now  swelled  into  "  a  great  host, 
like  the  host  of  (Sod  "  (1  Chr.  xii.  22).  I'he  com- 
mand of  it,  which  had  fbrmeriy  rested  on  David 
alone,  he  now  devolved  on  his  nephew  Joab  (2  Sam. 
ii.  28).  It  was  fiirmed  by  contingents  fhmi  every 
tribe  of  Israel  Two  are  speehiUy  mentioned  as 
bringing  a  weight  of  authority  above  the  others. 
The  sons  of  Issaohar  had  **  understanding  of  the 
times  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to  do,**  and  with 
the  adjacent  tribes  contributed  to  the  common  feast 
the  pectdiar  products  of  their  rich  territory  (1  Chr. 
xiL  82,  40).  The  Le\itical  tribe,  formerly  rupre> 
sented  ui  David's  following  only  by  the  solitary 
f^tive  Abiathar,  now  came  in  strength,  repre- 
sented by  the  head  of  the  rival  branch  of  Eleazar, 
the  High-priest,  the  aged  Jehoiada  and  his  youth- 


e  But  the  value  of  this  b  materially  damaged  ey 
the  varlatloDS  in  the  LXX.  to  t<4  months,**  and 
Joseph.  Ant.  vL  18,  to  **  4  months  and  20  days.'* 
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All  and  warlike  kinsman  Zadok  (1  Chr.  zii.  27,  28, 
zxvii.  5). 

llie  only  psalm  directly  referred  to  this  epoch  is 
the  27th  (by  its  title  in  tlie  LXX.  Tlph  rod  xP^tr- 
BTivai  —  **  before  the  anointing  "  i.  t.  at  Helrui). 

Underneath  this  sliow  of  outward  prosperity, 
(WO  cankers,  incident  to  the  royal  state  which 
David  now  assumed,  had  first  made  themselves 
apparent  at  Hebron,  which  darkened  all  the  rest 
of  his  career.  The  first  was  the  formation  of  a 
harem,  according  to  the  usafi^e  of  Oriental  kings. 
To  tlie  two  wives  of  his  wandering  life,  he  had  now 
added  four,  and  including  Michal,  five  (2  Sam.  ii. 
2,  iii.  2-5,  15).  'llie  second  was  the  increasing 
power  of  his  kbismen  and  chief  officers,  which  the 
king  strove  to  restrain  within  the  limits  of  right, 
and  thus  of  all  the  incidents  of  this  part  of  his 
career  the  most  plaintive  and  characteristic  is  his 
lamentation  over  his  powerlessness  to  prevent  the 
murder  of  .ibner  (2  Sam.  iii.  dl-dG). 

(II.)  Heign  over  aU  Israel  33  ^-ears  (2  Sam.  v. 
5,  to  1  K.  ii.  11). 

.  (1.)  The  Finmdaikm  of  Jerusalem,  —  It  must 
have  been  with  no  ordinary  interest  that  the  sur- 
rounding nations  watched  for  the  prey  on  which 
thft  Lion  of  .ludah,  now  about  to  issue  fit>m  his 
n.itive  Inir,  and  establish  himsdf  in  a  new  home, 
would  make  his  first  spring.  One  fastness  alone 
in  the  centre  of  the  land  had  hitherto  defied  the 
arms  of  Israel  On  this,  with  a  singular  prescience, 
Darid  fixed  as  his  ftiture  capital  Dy  one  sudden 
assault  Jebiis  was  taken,  and  became  henceforth 
known  by  the  names  (whether  borne  by  it  before 
or  not  we  cannot  tell)  of  Jerusalem  and  '/Aon,  Of 
all  the  cities  of  Palestine  great  in  fonner  ages, 
Jerusalem  alone  has  vindicated  by  its  long  perma- 
nence tlie  choice  of  its  founder.  l*he  importance 
of  the  capture  was  marked  at  the  time,  'llie  re- 
ward bestowed  on  the  successAil  scaler  of  the  pre- 
cipice, was  the  highest  place  in  the  army.  Joab 
hencefonviird  became  captain  of  the  host  (1  Chr. 
xt  6).  llie  royal  residence  was  instantly  fixed 
there  —  fortifications  were  added  by  the  kmg  and 
by  Joab  —  and  it  was  known  by  the  special  name 
of  the  »'city  of  David"  (1  Chr.  xi.  7;  2  Sam.  v. 
9). 

The  neighboring  nations  were  partly  enraged 
and  partly  awestruck,  llie  Philistines  «  made  two 
ineflectiial  attacks  on  the  new  king  (2  Sam.  v.  17- 
20),*  and  a  retribution  on  their  former  victories 
took  place  by  tlie  capture  and  conflagration  of  their 
own  idols  (1  Chr.  xiv.  12).  Tyre,  now  for  the  first 
time  appearing  in  the  sacred  history,  allied  herself 
with  Israel;  and  Hiram <^  sent  cedarwood  for  the 
buildings  of  the  new  capital  (2  Sam.  r.  11 ),  espe- 
cially for  tlie  iialaoe  of  Da\*id  himself  (2  Sam.  rii. 
2).  I'niiallowod  and  profime  as  the  city  had  been 
before,  it  was  at  once  elevated  to  a  sanctity  whidi 
it  has  ne\-er  lost,  abo\'e  any  of  the  ancient  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  buid.  The  ark  was  now  reroo%'ed 
from  its  obscurity  at  Kiijath-jearim  with  marked 

a  The  tmportance  of  the  rictCMry  is  Indicated  by  the 
(probable)  aUuKloo  to  It  in  Is.  xxviU.  21. 

b  In  1  Chr.  xiv.  8,  the  iDcolierent  words  of  2  Sam. 
T.  17,  "  D.ivid  went  down  Info  the  hold."  are  omitted. 

c  Rupolemus  (Eus.  Pnrp.  Ev.  Ix.  90)  mentions  an 
expedition  against  Illrsm  king  of  Tyre  and  SIdon, 
ard  a  letter  to  Vafres  king  of  £^pt  to  maks  an  al- 


tf  1  Chr  XTi.  1.  aajs  "they  offered:"  2  Sam.  ri. 
17,  "he  oSeml."  Both  my  ^'be  blessed."  The 
•^X.,  by  a  slight  Tariaticn  of  the  text,  rMds  both  hi 
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solemnity.  A  temporary  halt  (4'Wng  to  the  deatli 
of  Uzzah)  detained  it  at  Obed-edom's  house,  oilet 
which  it  again  moved  forward  with  great  state  t« 
Jerusalem.  An  assembly  of  the  nation  was  coin 
vened,  and  (according  to  1  Chr.  xUi.  2,  xv.  2-27.^ 
especially  of  the  Invites.  The  musical  arts  in 
which  Darid  himsdf  excelled  were  now  dex-cloped 
on  a  great  scale  (1  Cbr  xv.  lG-22;  2  Sam.  ri.  5). 
Zadok  and  Abiathar,  the  representatives  of  the  two 
Aaronic  families,  were  Loth  present  (1  i'hr.  xv.  1 1 ). 
Chcnaniah  presided  over  the  music  (1  Cbr.  xv.  22, 
27).  Obed-edom  folbwed  his  sacred  cliai^  (1 
Chr.  XV.  18,  21, 24).  llie  prophet  Nathan  appears 
for  the  first  time  as  the  controlling  adviser  of  the 
future  (2  Sam.  rii.  3).  A  sacrifice  was  ofiered  as 
soon  as  a  successful  start  was  made  (1  Chr.  xv.  26; 
2  Sam.  vi.  13).  Darid  himself  was  dressed  in  the 
white  linen  dress  of  the  priestly  order,  without  his 
royal  robes,  and  played  on  stringed  instruments  (1 
Chr.  XV.  27;  2  Sam.  vi.  14,  20).  As  in  the  pro- 
phetic schools  where  he  had  himself  been  Lrought 
up  (1  Sam.  X.  5)^  and  as  still  in  the  impressive  cere- 
monial of  some  Kastem  Darvishes,  and  of  Senile 
cathedral  (probably  deri>'ed  from  the  luut),  a  wild 
dance  was  part  of  the  religious  solemnity.  Into  this 
David  threw  himself  with  unrfserved  ecthusiasm, 
and  thus  conveyed  tlie  symbol  of  the  presence  of  Je- 
hox'ah  into  the  ancient  heathen  fortress.  In  the  same 
spirit  of  uniting  tlie  sacerdotal  with  the  royal  func- 
tions, he  ofiTered  sacrifices  on  a  large  scale,  and 
himself  gave  the  benediction  to  the  people  (2  Sam. 
vi.  17, 18;  1  Chr.  xvi.  2) A  The  scene  of  this  in- 
auguration was  on  the  hill  which  from  David's 
haliitation  was  specially  known  as  the  "City  of 
David.**  As  if  to  mark  the  new  era  he  had  not 
brought  the  ancient  tabernacle  from  Gil-'Con,  but 
had  erected  a  new  tent  or  talieniacle  (1  Chr.  xv.  1) 
for  the  reception  of  the  ark.  It  was  the  first  be- 
ginning of  the  great  design,  of  which  we  will  speak 
presently,  afterwards  carried  out  by  his  son,  of 
erecting  a  permanent  temple  or  palace  for  the  ark, 
corresponding  to  tlie  state  in  which  he  himself  was 
to  dweU.  It  was  the  greatest  day  of  David's  Ufe. 
One  incident  only  tarnished  its  splendor — the  re- 
I»oach  of  Michal,  his  wife,  as  he  was  finally  enter 
ing  his  own  palace,  to  carry  to  his  own  household 
the  benediction  which  he  had  already  pronounced 
on  his  people.  [Michal.]  His  act  of  sevvrity 
towards  her  was  an  additional  mark  of  the  stress, 
which  he  himself  laid  on  the  solemnity  (2  Sam.  ri. 
20-23;  1  Chr.  XV.  29). 

No  less  than  eleven  psalms,  either  in  their  tra- 
ditional titles,  or  in  the  irresistible  evidence  of 
their  contents,  bear  tnoes  of  this  great  festi%-aL 
llie  2i)th  psahn  (by  its  title  in  the  IJCX.)  is  said 
to  be  on  the  "  Going  forth  of  the  tal  emade."  • 
The  dOth  (by  its  title),  the  15th  and  101st  by  their 
contents,  express  the  feelings  of  David  on  his  occu- 
pation of  his  new  home.  The  68th,  at  feast  in 
part,  and  the  24th/  seem  to  haxe  been  actually 
composed  for  the  entrance  of  the  ark  into  the 


2  Sam.  vi.  14  and  2  Cbr.  xxx.  21,  'instruments  of 
praise,*'  for  "  aU  his  might.*' 

e  As  "  the  tabernacle  "  was  never  moved  from  Gib- 
eon  hi  David's  time,  "  the  ark  "  Is  probably  meant  It 
Is  the  psalm  which  describes  a  thunder-storm.  Is  It 
possible  to  connect  this  with  the  event  described  In  9 
Sam.  vl.  6?  A  similar  allusion  may  be  found  in  Ps. 
IxvUI  7,  88.     (See  Chandler,  U.  211.) 

/  In  the  LXX.  Utle  said  to  be  '<on  the  Sabbath> 
day." 
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ndait  gaies  of  the  heathen  fortreas  — and  the  last 
worda  of  the  second  of  these  two  psakns  <*  may  lie 
regarded  an  the  ina'iguration  of  the  new  nanie  by 
which  God  henceforth  is  called,  The  LonI  of  hosts. 
"Who  is  this  king  of  glory?"  »*The  Lord  of 
hosts.  He  is  the  king  of  glory"  (Ps.  xxiv.  10; 
oonip.  2  Sam.  vi.  2).  Fragments  of  poetry  worked 
up  into  psalms  (zcvl.  2-13,'^  cv.,  ovL  1,  47,  48), 
occur  in  L  Chr.  xvi.  8-36,  as  having  been  delivered 
by  David  "into  the  hands  of  Asaph  and  his 
brotlier"  after  the  dose  of  the  festival,  and  the 
two  mysterious  terms  in  the  titles  of  Ps.  vi.  and 
xlvi.  (Sheminith  and  Alaraoth)  appear  in  the  lists 
of  those  mentioned  on  this  occasion  in  1  Chr.  xv. 
2 J,  21.  'like  132J  is,  by  its  contents,  if  not  by  its 
authorship,  thrown  back  to  this  time.  The  whole 
progress  of  the  removal  of  the  ark  is  traced  in 
David's  vein. 

(2.)  Founlitian  of  the  Court  and  Empirt  of 
Israel^  2  Sam.  viii.  to  rii.  —  The  erection  of  the 
new  capital  at  Jerusalem  introduces  us  to  a  new 
era  in  iMvid's  life  and  in  the  history  of  the  mon- 
archy. Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  a  king,  such 
as  Said  had  been  before  him,  or  as  the  kings  of  the 
neighboring  tribes,  each  ruling  over  his  territory, 
u]ux>ncemed  witli  any  foreign  rdations  except  so  far 
as  was  necessary  to  defend  his  own  nation.  But 
David,  and  through  him  the  Israelitish  monarchy, 
now  took  a  wider  range.  He  became  a  king  on  the 
scale  of  tlie  great  Oriental  sovereigns  of  %ypt  and 
Persia,  with  a  regular  administration  and  organiza- 
tion of  court  and  camp ;  and  he  also  founded  an 
imperial  dominion  which  for  the  first  time  realized 
the  prophetic  description  of  the  bounds  of  the  cho- 
sen people  (Gen.  xv.  18-21).  The  internal  organ- 
ization now  established  lasted  till  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  monarchy.  The  empire  was  of  much  shorter 
duration,  continuing  only  through  the  reigns  of 
David  and  his  successor  Solomon.  But,  for  the 
period  of  its  existence,  it  lent  a  peculiar  character 
to  the  sacred  history.  For  once,  the  kings  of  Israel 
were  on  a  le>'el  with  the  great  potentates  of  the 
world.  David  was  an  imperial  conqueror,  if  not 
of  the  same  magnitude,  }et  of  the  same  kind,  as 
Uameses  or  i^yrus,  —  "I  have  made  thee  a  great 
name  like  unto  the  name  of  the  great  men  that  are 
in  the  earth  "  (2  Sam.  vii.  9).  "  Thou  hast  shed 
blood  abundantly,  and  hast  made  great  wars "  (1 
Chr.  xxii.  8).  And  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  exter- 
nal relations  of  life,  and  the  great  uicidents  of  war 
imd  conquest  receive  an  elevation  by  their  contact 
with  tlie  religious  history,  so  the  religious  history 
swells  into  l.u^r  and  broader  dimensions  from  its 
contact  with  the  course  of  the  outer  world.  The 
enlai^uent  of  territory,  the  amplification  of  power 
and  state,  leads  to  a  corresponding  enbrgement 
and  amplification  of  ideas,  of  imagery,  of  sympa 
thies;  and  thus  (humanly  speaking)  the  magnifi- 
oent  forebodings  of  a  wider  dispensation  in  the 
prophetic  writings  first  became  possible  through 
the  court  and  empire  of  David. 

('<.)  In  the  internal  organization  of  the  kingdom 
the  first  new  element  that  has  to  be  considered  is 
the  ru^'al  family,  the  dynasty,  of  which  David  was 


a  Ejrald.  HI.  1<}4.  Vor  an  elaborate  adaptatSon  of 
the  68th  HMlni  to  this  event,  soe  Chandler,  11. 64. 

b  In  the  tlti9  of  the  LXX.  aid  to  be  David's 
<*  when  the  houne  wits  built  after  the  captivity."  It 
is  powlble  that  by  "  the  captivity  ^'  may  be  meant  the 
mptivlcy  of  the  ark  In  Phlllstla,  as  In  Judg.  zviU.  80. 

c  ComiMfe  rhe  legends  in  Well's  Ltgen/x^  p.  155, 
uid  LaiM*s  Sdections  from  Uu  Koran,  p.  220.     Thus 
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the  founder,  a  position  which  entitled  him  to  the 
name  of  "  Patriarch  "  (Acts  ii.  23)  and  (ultimately) 
of  the  ancestor  of  the  Messiah. 

Of  these,  Absak>m  and  Adon\)ah  both  Inherited 
theu-  father's  beauty  (2  Sam.  xiv.  25;  1  K.  L  6); 
but  Solomon  alone  possessed  any  of  his  higher  qual- 
ities. It  was  from  a  union  of  the  children  of  Sol. 
omon  and  Absalom  tliat  the  royal  line  was  carried 
on  ( 1  K.  XV.  2).  llie  princes  were  under  the  charge 
of  Jehiel  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32),  perliaps  the  Invite  (1 
Chr.  XV.  21;  2  Chr.  xx.  14),  with  the  exception  of 
Solomon,  who  (according  at  least  to  one  rendering) 
was  under  the  chai^  of  Natlian  (2  Sam.  xii.  25). 
David's  strong  parental  affection  for  all  of  them  is 
very  remarkable  (2  Sam.  xiii.  31,  33,  30,  xiv.  33, 
xviiL  6,  33,  xix.  4;  1  K.  i.  6). 

{If,)  The  military  organization,  which  was  in 
fact  uiherited  from  Saul,  but  greatly  devetoped  by 
Dand,  was  as  follows: 

(1.)  "The  Host,"  t.  f,  the  whole  available  mil- 
itary force  of  Israel,  consisting  of  all  males,  capable 
of  luring  arms,  and  summoned  only  for  vna.  This 
had  always  existed  from  the  time  of  the  first  settle- 
ment in  C^iaan,  and  had  been  commanded  by  the 
chief  or  the  judge  who  presided  over  Israel  for  the 
time.  Under  Saul,  we  fhrst  find  the  recognized 
post  of  a  captain  or  commander-in^diid' —  in  the 
person  of  Abner;  and  under  David  this  post  was 
gix'en,  as  a  reward  for  the  assault  on  «lerui»lem,  to 
his  nephew  Jo.\b  (1  Chr.  xi.  6,  xxvii.  34),  who  con- 
ducted the  army  to  battle  in  the  absence  of  the 
king  (2  Sam.  xii.  26).  'I'here  were  12  dixlsions  of 
24,000  each,  who  were  held  to  be  in  duty  month 
by  month ;  and  over  each  of  them  presided  an  of- 
ficer, selected  for  this  purpose  ftom  the  other  mil- 
itary bodies  formed  by  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  1-15). 
The  army  was  still  distinguished  from  those  of 
surrounding  nations  by  its  primith'e  aspect  of  a 
force  of  uifantry  without  cavalry.  'Ilie  only  innova- 
tions as  yet  allowed  were,  tlie  introduction  of  a  very 
limited  number  of  chariots  (2  Sam.  viii.  4)  and  <^ 
mules  for  the  princes  and  officers  Instead  of  the 
asses  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23,  xviii.  9).  According  to  a 
Mussulman  tradition  {Koran,  xxi.  80),  David  in- 
vented chain  armor.<^  'I'he  usual  weapons  were  still 
spears  and  shields,  as  appears  from  the  Psalms. 
For  the  general  question  Of  the  numbers  and  equip- 
ment of  the  army,  see  Amis  and  Akmy. 

(2.)  The  Body-guard.  Hib  also  had  existed  in 
the  court  of  Said,  and  David  himself  hod  probably 
been  its  commanding  officer  (1  Sam.  xxii.  14; 
Kwald).  But  it  now  assumed  a  peculiar  organizs^ 
tion.  They  were  at  lea.<it  in  name  foreigners,  as 
haxing  been  drawn  from  the  Philistines,  probably 
during  David*s  residence  at  tlie  court  of  Oath. 
They  are  usually  called  fW>m  this  circumstance 
"  Cherethites  and  Pelethites,"  but  had  also ''  a  body 
especially  fbom  Gath  «  amongst  them,  of  whom  the 
name  of  one,  Ittu,  is  preserved,  as  a  faitlifnl  serv 
ant  of  Darid  (2  Sam.  xv.  10).  The  capUin  of  the 
force  was,  however,  not  only  not  a  foreigner,  but  an 
Israelite  of  the  highest  distinction  and  purest  de- 
scent, who  first  appears  in  th'is  capacity,  but  who 
outlived  David,  and  becanw  the  chief  support  of 


a  good  coat  of  mail  is  often  called  by  the  Arabs 
*^  DaooJ<e,"  i.  e.  Davidean. 

<<  A  tradition  in  Jerome  {Qu.  Heb,  on  1  Chr.  xvlll. 
17)  spoaks  of  their  being  in  the  place  of  the  seventy 
Judges  appointed  by  Moses. 

«  But  here  the  rpading  Is  doubtftil  (Bwald,  Ul.  177, 
note.) 
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(I )  WiTss  or  TBI  WAHDnoras. 
a  Sam.  zzvil.  8;  1  Chr.  Ul.  1) 

ofJexrMl   a    Abigail  of  Cannel 


Amnon  or  Jehlelf  P 

(Jer.  Qu.  IMt. 
oa  1  Chr.  xxTlL  32) 


Chllcab  or  Daniel 

(1  Chr.  III.  1. 
Jot.  AiU,  vU.  1, 4) 


N.  D.  —  There  vere,  beside*.  10  coneoblnet 
<2  Sam.  r.  l.i,  xv.  lU),  whoM  children  (1  Chr. 
01. 8)  are  not  najued. 
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(n.)  WlTM  AT  1 

(2  8am.  Ui.  2-A;  1  Chr.  UL  1-4) 

Maaeaha  »  Qanlth  «  Abital  «  Eglahb  •  Iflehd 

oTOeahur  \  \  \  CfSam 

_J ULU) 

Lbselom  Tamar  Adonijah  Shephatlah  Ithream 


8  »on»  who 

died  (2  Sam. 

xiv.  tf. 

zriU.  18) 


Tamar  : 

(or 
Maacah) 
(2  Sam. 
xlv.  sff, 
Jo*.  AmL 
tU.8,4) 


RsnOBOAM 


fbliar      Elishuad  Eilphelet      Nogah       Nephq 

Ebear      Elisliama  [Blnalet,  aChr.Ul.7) 

CLXX.)  a  Chr.  1  Chr. 

iil.6}  xlv.  5] 


(m.)  Wins  AT  jBRUSALBM.e 
(2  Sam.  T.  18-lG;  1  Chr.  Ui.  ^  zIt.  4-7) 


Japl 


^W 


Eliada 
Btfcllada 
(1  Chr. 
Jdv.7) 


EUpl 


»bah)t 


Jetimolh 
(2  Chr.  xl.  \Si 


Mahnlath  »  Ksboboam 


(2 


oneaied 
aa  a  child 
xU.U) 


^2.)  Bathiheh* 
(1  Chr.  iii.  5) 
Batii»hua 
I 


Shammua 

Shluira 

(lChr.UL«) 


T. 


Mai 


ilhaa  Jedldlah 


SOLOXOH 

(2  Sara.  xlL  2B) 


Mahalath  wm  Rsuoboam  > 


!  Tamar  (or 

Maacah) 

a  K.  XV.  i) 


the  throne  of  his  son,  namely,  Denaiah,  son  of  the 
chief  priest  Jehoiada,  representative  of  the  eldest 
branch  of  Aaron^s  house  (2  Sam.  viii.  18,  xv.  18, 
XX.  23;  IK.  i.  38,  44). 

(3.)  The  most  peculiar  military  institution  in 
David's  army  was  that  which  arose  out  of  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  his  eariy  life.  As  the 
nucleus  of  the  Russian  army  is  the  Preobiginsky 
regiment  formed  by  Peter  the  Great  out  of  the 
companions  who  gathered  romid  him  in  the  suburb 
of  that  name  in  Moscow,  so  the  nucleus  of  what 
afterwards  became  the  only  standing  army  in  Da- 
vid*s  forces  was  the  band  of  600  men  who  had 
gathered  round  him  in  hb  wanderings.  The  num- 
ber of  000  was  still  presened,  with  the  name  of 
Gibboriniy  "heroes"  or  "mighty  men."  It  be- 
came yet  further  subdivided  «  into  3  large  bands  of 
200  each,  and  small  bands  of  20  each.  The  small 
bands  were  commanded  by  30  officers,  one  for  each 
band,  who  together  formed  "the  thirty,"  and  the 
3  lai^  bands  by  3  officers,  who  together  formed 
"  the  three,"  and  the  whole  by  one  chief,  "  the  cap- 
tain of  the  mighty  men"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  8-39;  1 
Chr.  xi.  0-47).  This  commander  of  the  whole 
force  was  Abisliai,  David's  nephew  (1  Chr.  xi.  20; 
and  oomp.  2  Sara.  xvi.  9).  "The  three"  were 
Jashobeam  (1  Chr.  xi.  11)  or  Adino  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 

a  Taken  in  war  (Jerome,  Qu.  Heb.  ad  2  Sam.  xlii.  37). 

b  ^lah  alone  is  called  » David's  wife"  in  the 
enomeraUoD  2  Sam.  UI.  6.  The  tradlUoa  In  Jerome 
(Qtf.  Heb.  ad  loc.)  says  that  she  was  MIchal ;  and  (I'fr. 
ad  a  Sam.  vl.  28)  that  she  died  in  giving  birth  to  Ith- 
ream. 

c  The  LXX.  in  2  Sam.  v.  16,  after  having  given 
tnbstantlaUy  ttie  same  list  as  the  present  llebraw  text, 
repeats  the  list,  with  strange  variations,  as  follows : 
Samad,  lesdbath,  Nathan  ^  Qalamaan,  lebaar^  ThSesos, 
Etphalaty  Nagod,  Naphek^  lanatban,  Leasamys,  Baal- 
4nath,  JBtiphaath. 

d  Josephus  {Ant.  vU.  8,  §  8)  gives  the  following  list, 


8),  Eleazar  (1  Chr.  xi.  12;  2  Sam.  xxiU.  9),  Sham- 
mah  (2  Sam.  xxiu.  11)./  Of  "the  thirty,"  some 
few  only  are  known  to  fame  elsewhere.  Asahel, 
David's  nephew  (1  Chr.  xi.  26;  2  Sam.  ii.  18); 
Ohanan,  the  victor  of  at  least  one  Goliath  (1  Chr. 
.xi.  26;  2  Sam.  xxi.  19);  Joel,  the  brother  or  son 
(LXX.)  of  Nathan  (1  CTir.  xi.  38);  Naharai,  the 
armor-bearer  of  Joab  (1  (Hir.  xi.  39 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
37);  Ellam,?  the  son  of  Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
34);  Ira,  one  of  David's  priests  (1  Chr.  xi.  40;  2 
Sam.  xxiii.  38,  xx.  20);  Uriah  the  HitUte  (1  Chr. 
xi.  41;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  39,  xi.  3). 

(c.)  Side  by  side  witl)  this  military  oi^ganizaUon 
were  established  social  and  moral  institutions. 
Some  were  entirely  for  pastoral,  agricultural,  and 
financial  purposes  (1  Chr.  xx^ii.  25-31),  others  for 
judicial  (1  Chr.  xxvl.  29-32).  Some  few  are 
named  as  constituting  what  would  now  be  called 
tlie  court  or  council  of  the  king;  the  councillors, 
Ahithophel  of  Gilo,  and  Jonathan  the  king's 
nephew,  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32,  33);  the  companion  or 
"iHend,"  Hushai  (1  Chr.  xxvii  83;  2  Sam.  xv. 
37,  xvi.  19);  the  scribe,  Sheva,  or  Seraiah,  and  at 
one  time  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xx.  25;  1  Chr.  xxvii. 
32);  Jehoshaphat,  the  recorder  or  historian  *  (2 
Sam.  XX.  24),  and  Adoram  the  tax  collector,  both 
of  whom  survived  him  (2  Sam.  xx.  24;  1  K.  xiL 


of  which  only  four  names  are  Identical.  He  states 
that  the  two  last  were  sons  of  the  concubines :  Am- 
nus,  Emnus,  Eban,  NtUhan^  SoUrniotif  lebar^  Elien, 
Phalna,  EnnaphSn,  lenae,  Eliphale. 

e  See  Ewald,  III.  178. 

/  The  LXX.  (cf.  2  Sam.  xxlll.  8)  make  them :  1.  Is- 
boeeth  the  Canaanlte ;  2.  Adino  the  Asonite ;  8.  Elea- 
xar,  son  of  Dodo. 

0  Perhaps  the  Ikther  of  Bathsheba,  whose  marriage 
with  Uriah  would  thus  be  acconnted  tor.  (See  Bluit| 
Cknnddenefs^  II.  x.) 

A  As  in  the  eonrt  of  Persia  (Herod,  vi.  100,  vU.  90, 
tUL  100). 
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18,  iT.  3,  6).  Each  tribe  had  its  own  head  (1  Chr. 
ovii.  IG-S^).  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  were 
ElihUf  David's  brother  (probably  Eliab),  priiice  of 
Jodah  (ver.  18),  and  Jaasielf  the  son  of  Abner,  of 
Benjamin  (ver.  21). 

But  the  more  peculiar  of  David^s  institutions 
were  those  directly  bearing  on  religion.  Two 
prophets  appear  as  the  king's  constant  advisers. 
Of  these,  Gad.  who  seems  to  have  been  the  elder, 
had  been  David's  companion  in  exile;  and  fh>m 
his  being  called  **  the  seer/*  bek)ng8  probably  to 
the  earliest  form  of  the  prophetic  schooU.  Nathan, 
who  appears  for  the  firat  time  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  at  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  vii.  2), 
is  distinguished  both  by  his  title  of  "prophet,** 
and  by  the  nature  of  the  prophecies  which  be  utters 
(2  Sam.  vii.  5-17,  xii.  1-14),  as  of  the  purest  type 
of  prophetic  dispensation,  and  as  the  hope  of  the 
new  generation,"  which  be  supports  in  the  peraou 
of  Solomon  (IK.  i.).  Two  high-priests  aim  ap- 
pear—  representatives  of  the  two  rival  houses  of 
Aaron  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  3);  here  again,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  two  prophets,  one,  Abiathar,^  who  attended 
him  at  Jerusalem,  ompanion  of  his  exile,  and  con- 
nected with  the  old  time  of  the  judges  (1  Chr. 
zxvii.  34),  joining  him  after  the  death  of  SaiU,  and 
becoming  afterirards  the  support  of  his  son,  the 
other  Zadok,  who  ministered  at  Giljeon  (1  Chr.  xvi. 
39),  and  who  was  made  the  head  of  the  Aaronic  fiEuu- 
ily  (xxvii.  17).  Besides  these  four  great  religious 
ftinctionaries  there  were  two  chuses  of  subordinates 
—  prophets,  specially  instructe4l  in  shiging  and 
music,  under  Asaph,  Heman,  the  grandson  of 
Samuel,  and  Jeduthun  (1  Chr.  xxv.  1-31) — Le- 
vites,  or  attendants  on  the  sanctuary,  who  again 
were  subdivided  into  the  guardians  of  the  gates  and 
guardians  of  the  treasures  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  1-28) 
which  had  beoi  aocumukited,  since  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  nation,  by  Samuel,  Saul,  Abner,  Joab, 
and  David  himself  (1  Chr.  xxn.  26-28). 

Th«  collection  of  those  various  ministers  and 
representati^-es  of  worship  round  the  capital  nmst 
have  given  a  new  aspect  to  the  history  in  David's 
time,  such  as  it  had  not  borne  under  the  discon- 
nected period  of  the  Judges.  But  the  main  pecu- 
liarity of  the  whole  must  have  been,  that  it  so  well 
harmonized  with  the  characttf  of  him  who  was  its 
centre.  As  his  early  martial  life  still  pbced  him 
at  the  head  of  the  military  organization  which  had 
sprung  up  around  him,  so  bis  early  education  and 
hLi  naturtd  disposition  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
bis  own  religious  institutions.  Himself  a  prophet, 
a  psalmist,  he  was  one  in  heart  with  those  whose 
advice  he  sought,  and  whose  arts  he  fostered.  And, 
moTv  remarkably  still,  though  not  himself  a  priest, 
he  yet  assumed  almost  all  the  functions  usually 
ascribed  to  the  priestly  office.  He  wore,  as  we  have 
seen,  tlie  priestly  dress,  offered  the  sacrifices,  gave 
the  priestly  benediction  (2  Sam.  vi.  U,  17,  18); 


a  2  Sam.  xii.  %,  is  by  some  interpreters  rendered, 
<*  He  put  him  (SoIomoD)  under  the  hand  of  Nathan ; 
thm    making    Nathan    Solomon's    precepUw.      (See 
Chandler,  11.  272.) 

b  Compare  Blnnt,  11.  xr. 

c  o  ifpivt  Tip  y4vn  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  12,  §  4). 

<<  By  the  reJuctioD  of  Oath,  1  Chr.  xviii.  1. 

e  The  punishment  of  the  Moabltes  is  too  obscurely 
worded  to  be  exphdned  at  length.  A  Jewinh  tradition 
(which  shows  th%t  there  was  a  sense  of  its  being  ex- 
esMdvc)  maintained  that  It  wu  in  consequence  of  the 
Moabites  having  murdered  Davld^s  parents,  when  con- 
Adsd  to  them,  1  Sam.  xxll.  8  (Chandler,  U.  168). 
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and,  as  if  to  include  his  whole  court  within  the 
same  sacerdotal  sanctity,  Benaiah  the  captain  of  hia 
guard  was  a  priest  <^  by  descent  (1  Chr.  xxviL  5), 
and  joined  in  the  sacred  music  (1  Chr.  xvi.  6); 
David  himself  and  <*  the  captains  of  the  host  **  ar< 
ranged  the  prophetical  duties  (1  Clir.  xxv.  1);  and 
his  sons  are  actually  called  **  priests  "  (2  Sam.  viii. 
18;  1  Chr.  xriii.  17,  translated  "chief,"  and 
a'jAdpxcUl  "  c^i^  rulers  " ),  as  well  as  Ira,  of  Man- 
asseh  (2  Sam.  xx.  26,  translated  "chief  ruler," 
but  LXX.  IfptCs)-  Such  a  union  was  never  seen 
before  or  since  in  the  Jewish  history.  Even  Solo- 
mon fdl  l)elow  it  in  some  important  i)oints.  But 
from  this  time  the  idea  took  possession  of  the  Jew- 
ish mind  and  was  never  lost.  What  the  heathen 
historian  Justin  antedates,  by  referring  it  back  to 
Aaron,  is  a  just  description  of  the  effect  of  the 
reign  of  David :  — "  Sacerdos  mox  rex  creatur; 
aemperque  exinde  hie  mos  apud  Judseos  fuit  ut  eos- 
dem  reges  et  sacenlotes  halierent;  quorum  justitiA 
religione  permixtil,  incredibile  quantum  coaluere  ** 
(Justin,  xxxvi.  2). 

{(L )  From  the  internal  state  of  David's  kingdom, 
we  pass  to  its  external  relations.  These  will  be 
found  at  length  under  the  xiirious  countries  to 
which  they  relate.  It  will  be  here  only  necessary 
to  briefly  indicate  the  enlargement  of  his  domin- 
ions. Within  10  years  from  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem, he  had  reduced  to  a  state  of  permanent  sub- 
jection the  Piiii.ittTiNEs''  on  the  west  (2  Sam.  viiL 
1);  the  MoABiTKs«  on  the  east  (2  Sam.  viii.  2), 
by  the  expk>its  of  Benaiah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20);  the 
Syuians  on  the  northeast  as  far  as  the  Euphrates/ 
(2  Sam.  viii.  3);  the  Ei>o.mitks(/  (2  Sam.  viii. 
14),  on  the  south;  and  finally  the  Ammonitks,* 
who  had  broken  their  ancient  alliance,  and  mad3» 
one  grand  resistance  to  the  advance  of  his  empire 
(2  Sam.  X.  1-19,  xii.  26-31).  These  three  last 
wars  were  entangled  *  with  each  other.  The  last 
and  crowning  point  was  the  siege  of  Kabbah.  The 
ark  went  with  the  host  (2  Sam.  xi.  11).  David 
himself  was  present  at  the  capture  of  the  city  (2 
Sam.  xii.  23).  The  savage  treatment  of  the  in- 
habitants —  the  only  instance  as  fiu*  as  appears  of 
cruel  severity  against  his  enemies  —  is  perhaps  to 
be  explained  by  the  formidable  nature  of  their  re- 
sistance—  as  the  like  stain  on  the  generosity  of  the 
Black  Prince  in  the  massacre  of  limoges.  The 
royal  crown,  or  "crown  of  Milcom,"  was  placed  on 
David's  head  (2  Sam.  xii.  30),  and,  according  to 
Josephus  (Ant.  rii.  5)  was  always  worn  by  him 
afterwards.  The  Hebrew  tradition  (Jerome,  Qu, 
Heb.  ad  1  Chr.  xx.  2)  represents  it  as  having  hem 
the  diadem  of  the  Ammonite  god  Milcom  or  Mo- 
loch; and  that  Ittai  the  Gittite  (doing  what  no 
Israelite  could  have  done,  for  fear  of  pollution)  tore 
it  from  the  idol's  head,  and  brought  it  to  Darid. 
The  general  peace  which  followed  was  commem- 
orated m  the  name  of  "  the  Peaceful "  (Solomon), 
given  to  the  son  bom  to  him  at  this  crisis.'-' 

To  these  wars  in  general  may  be  ascribed  Ps. 


/  Described  briefly  in  a  fragment  of  Nicolaos  cS 
Damascus,  in  .foseph.  Ant.  tU.  6,  §  2,  and  Eupolemos, 
in  Eos.  Pratp.  Ec.  ix.  80. 

ff  To  these  Eupolemus  adds  the  Nafaateans  and  Neb- 


h  For  the  details  of  the  punishment,  see  Rabbah. 
Chandler  (il.  287,  28S)  Interprets  It  of  hard  servituOe; 
Bwald  (iii.  204),  of  actual  torture  and  slaughter. 

i  The  story  appears  to  be  told  twice  over  (2  8am. 
vlU.  8-14,  X.  1-xi.  1,  xll.  26-81). 

i-  The  golden  shtolds  taken  in  the  Syrian  wan  ft 
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at,  as  illustrating  both  the  saeerdotal  character  of 
David,  and  also  his  mode  of  goin^  forth  to  battle. 
To  the  Kdoniite  war,  both  by  its  title  and  contente 
must  be  ascrilied  Ps.  Ix.  6-12  (cnii.  7-13),  describ- 
ing the  assault  on  Petra.  Ps.  Ixviii.  may  probably 
have  received  additional  touches,  as  it  was  sung  on 
the  return  of  the  ark  from  the  siege  of  Rabbah." 
Ps.  xviii.*  (repeated  in  2  Sam.  xxii.)  is  ascribed  by 
its  title,  and  appears  from  some  expressions  to 
belong  to  the  day  "  When  the  Lord  had  delivered 
him  out  of  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies,**  as  well  as 
**  out  of  the  hand  of  Saul  '*  (2  Sam.  xxii.  1 ;  Ps. 
zviii.  1 ).  'Hiat  "  day  *'  may  be  either  at  this  time 
or  at  the  end  of  his  life.  Ps.  xx.  (Syr.  Vers.)  and 
XX  i.  relate  to  the  general  union  of  religious  and  of 
military  excellences  displayed  at  this  time  of  his 
career.  (Ps.  xxi.  3,  **  Thou  settevt  a  crown  of  pure 
gold  upon  his  head,**  not  improbably  refers  to  the 
golden  crown  of  Ammon,  2  Sam.  xii.  30.) 

(3.)  In  describing  the  incidents  of  the  life  of 
David  ailer  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Israel, 
most  of  the  details  will  be  best  found  under  the 
names  to  which  they  refer.  Here  it  will  be  need- 
fol  only  to  give  a  brief  thread,  enlai^g  on  those 
points  in  which  David*s  individual  character  is 
brought  out. 

Three  great  calamities  may  be  selected  as  mark- 
ing the  beginning,  middle,  and  close,  of  David's 
otherwise  prosperous  reign;  which  appears  to  be 
intimated  in  the  question  of  Gad,  2  Sam.  xziv.  13, 
*♦  a  three  '^  years*  famine,  a  three  months*  flight,  or 
a'three  days'  pestilence."  *^ 

(a.)  Of  these,  tlie  first  (the  three  years*  &mine) 
introduces  us  to  the  last  notices  of  Da\id*8  rela- 
tions «  with  tlie  house  of  Saul.  There  has  often 
arisen  a  painful  suspicion  in  later  times,  as  there 
seems  to  have  been  at  the  time  (xvi.  7),  that  the 
oracle  which  ga\'e  as  the  cause  of  the  £Eunme  Saul's 
massacre  of  the  Gibeonites,  may  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  desire  to  extinguish  the  last  remains 
of  the  fallen  dynasty.  But  such  an  explanation  is 
not  needed.  The  massacre  was  probably  the  most 
recent  national  crime  that  had  left  any  deep  im- 
pression ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  David*s  conduct 
towards  Saul's  family  is  of  an  opposite  kind.  It 
was  then  that  he  took  the  opportunity  of  removing 
the  bodies  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  to  their  own 
ancestral  sepulchre  at  Zelah  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14);  and 
it  was  then,  or  shortly  before,  that  he  gave  a  per- 
manent home  and  restored  all  the  property  of  the 
fiunily  to  Mephibosheth,  the  only  surviving  son  of 
Jonathan  (2  Sam.  ix.  1-13,  xxi.  7).  The  seven 
who  perished  were,  two  sons  of  Saul  by  Kizpah, 
and  five  gmndsons — sons  of  Merab/  and  Adriel 
(3  Sam.  xxi.  8). 


mained  long  afterwards  as  trophies  in  the  temple  at 
Jemsalem  (2  Sam.  viii.  7 ;  Oant  iv.  4).  [AaMs,  SkeUt^ 
p.  182.]  The  brass  was  used  for  the  bnunn  basins  and 
pUlars  (2  Sam.  viU.  8 ;  LXX.). 

a  See  Ilengstenberg  on  Ps.  Ixviil. 

b  The  Imagery  of  the  thunderstorm,  Ps.  rrill.  7-14. 
magr  possibly  nllode  to  the  events  either  of  2  Sam.  v. 
Sa-24  (Chandler,  ii.  211),  or  of  2  Sam.  vi.  8. 

c  So  LXX.  and  1  Chr.  xxi.  12,  instead  of  seven, 

d  Ewald,  iii.  207. 

«  Tliat  this  incident  took  place  early  in  the  rdgn, 
sppcars  (1)  from  the  fteshness  of  the  allorion  to  Saul's 
act  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1-8) ;  (2)  from  the  allusions  to  the 
maraacre  <A  Saul's  sons  in  xix.  28 ;  (8)  from  the  ap- 
parent oonneetkm  of  the  story  with  ch.  ix. 

/  The  mention  of  Adriel  necessitates  the  leading  of 
Meimb  for  Mkhal. 
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(6.)  The  second  group  of  incidents  contains  thf 
tragedy  of  David's  life,  which  grew  m^all  its  pans 
out  of  the  polygamy,  with  its  evil  consequences, 
inte  which  he  had  plunged  on  becoming  king. 
Underneath  the  splendor  of  his  last  glorious  caok- 
paign  against  the  Ammonites,  was  a  dark  story, 
known  probably  at  that  time  only  to  a  very  few, 
and  e>-en  in  later  times  o  kept  as  much  as  possible 
out  of  the  view  of  the  people,  but  now  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  instructive  portions  of  his  career 
—  the  double  crime  of  adultery  with  BathshdMs 
and  of  the  virtual  murder  of  Uriah.  The  crimes  * 
are  undoubtedly  those  of  a  common  Oriental  despot. 
But  the  rebuke  of  Nathan ;  the  sudden  revival  of 
the  kind's  conscience;  his  grief  for  the  sickness  of 
the  child ;  the  gathering  of  his  uncles  and  elder 
brothers  around  him ;  his  return  of  hope  and  peace; 
are  characteristic  of  David,  and  of  Da^id  only. 
And  if  we  add  to  these  the  two  psalms,  the  32d 
and  the  51st,  of  which  the  first  by  its  acknowledged 
uitemal  evidence,  the  2d  by  its  title  *  also  claim  to 
belong  to  this  crisis  of  Darid's  life,  we  shall  fed 
that  the  mstruction  drawn  from  the  sin  has  laatt 
than  compensated  to  us  at  least  (or  the  scandal 
occasioned  by  it. 

But,  though  the  "free  spirit  '*  and  "  clean  heart*' 
of  David  returned,  and  though  the  birth  of  Solomon 
was  as  auspicious  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to 
trouble  the  victorious  festival  which  succeeded  it; 
tlie  clouds  frt)m  this  time  gathered  over  David's 
fortunes,  and  henceforward  "•  the  sword  never  de- 
parted frY>m  his  house**  (2  Sam.  xiL  10).  The 
outrage  on  his  daughter  Tamar;  the  murder  of  his 
eldest  son  Aranon;  and  then  the  revolt  of  his  best 
beloved  Absalom,  brought  on  the  crisis,  which  once 
more  sent  him  forth  a  wanderer,  as  in  the  days 
when  he  fled  frt>m  Saul;  and  this,  the  heaviest  trial 
of  his  life,  was  aggravated  by  the  impetuosity  of 
Joab,  now  perhaps  from  his  complicity  in  David's 
crime  more  unmanageable ^  than  e^er.  The  rebdl- 
ion  was  fostered  apparently  by  the  growing  jealousy 
of  \h*i  tribe  of  Judah  at  seeing  their  king  absorbed 
into  the  whole  nation ;  and  if,  as  appears  from '  2 
Sam.  xi.  3,  xxiii.  34,  Ahithophel  was  the  grand- 
fiither  of  Bathsheba,  its  main  supporter  was  one 
whom  David  had  provoked  by  his  own  crimes.  For 
its  general  course,. the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
names  Just  mentioned.  But  two  or  three  of  its 
scenes  relate  so  touchingly  and  peculiarly  to  David, 
that  this  is  the  place  for  dwelling  upon  them. 

The  first  is  the  most  detailed  description  of  any 
single  day  that  we  find  in  the  Jewish  history. 

It  was  apparently  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  after  he  had  received  the  news  of  the  rebellioQ 
at  Hebron  that  the  king  left  the  dty  of  Jerusalem 
on  fopt.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  vast  concourse; 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  and  his  bodyguard  wen 


9  It  Is  omitted  In  the  Cbronteles. 

A  This  Is  the  subject  of  one  cS  the  apocryplMU  eol- 
toqules  of  David  (Fabric.  Cod.  psntdfpigr.  V.  T,  i. 
1000).  The  story  U  also  told  In  the  Koran  (xxxvIU. 
20-24).  and  wild  legends  are  fbrmed  out  of  it  (Weil's 
Legntds,  p.  158-lSO,  170). 

i  Ewald  places  It  after  the  Captivity.  From  the 
two  last  verMS  (li.  18,  19)  this  wonld  be  the  alraort 
certain  oondusloa.  But  Is  It  not  allowable  to  suppose 
these  verses  to  be  an  adaptation  of  the  paahn  to  that 
later  time  ? 

k  See  Blnnt's  Coinadenet$^  II.  xi.  Ibra  theny  pi««> 
haps  too  much  elabotated,  yet  not  without  some  tonaa^ 
datlon. 

'  Blunt,  n.  X. :  Jerome,  Qk.  Htb.  on  2  Sam.  iL  t 
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eonspicQocu.  Tbej  started  (Vom  a  house  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  (2  Sam.  xv.  17,  LXX.),  and 
every  stage  of  the  mournful  processiou  was  marked 
by  some  incident  which  called  forth  a  proof  of  the 
deep  and  lasting  affection  which  the  king's  peculiar 
character  had  the  power  of  inspiring  in  all  who 
knew  hitn.  The  first  distinct  halt  was  by  a  solitary 
olive-tree  (2  Sam.  xv.  18,  LXX.),  that  marked  the 
road  to  the  wilderness  of  the  Jordan.  Amongst 
his  guard  of  Philistines  and  his  fUthftil  company 
of  600 «  he  observed  Ittai  of  Gath,  and  with  the 
true  nobleness  of  his  character  entreated  the  Philis- 
tine chief  not  to  peril  his  own  or  his  countrymen's 
hves  in  the  service  of  a  fidlcn  and  a  stranger  sov- 
ereign. Hut  Ittai  declared  his  resolution  (with  a 
fervor  which  almost  inevitably  recaU*  a  like  profes- 
sion made  almost  on  the  same  spot  to  the  great 
descendant  of  David  centuries  afterwards)  to  follow 
him  in  life  and  in  death.  They  all  passed  over  the 
ravine  of  the  Kedron;  and  here,  when  it  became 
apparent  that  the  king  was  really  bent  on  departure, 
"  the  whole  land  wept  with  a  loud  voice "  —  the 
mountain  and  the  vaXlty  resounded  with  the  wail 
of  the  people.  At  this  point  they  were  overtaken 
by  the  two  priests,  Zadok  and  Abiathar,  bringing 
the  ark  from  it<<  place  on  the  sacred  hill  to  accom- 
pany David  on  his  flight  —  Abiathar,  the  elder, 
going  forward  up  the  mountain,  as  the  multitude 
defiled  past  him.  Again,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of 
the  king,  who  was  prophet  as  well  as  priest,  D^vid 
turned  them  back.  He  had  no  superstitious  belief 
in  the  ark  as  a  charm ;  he  had  too  much  reverence 
for  it  to  risk  it  in  his  personal  peril.  And  now  the 
whole  crowd  turned  up  the  mountain  patliway;  all 
wailing,  all  with  their  heads  muffled  as  they  went; 
the  king  only  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  his 
nnsandalled  feet.  At  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
consecrated  by  an  altar  of  worship,  they  were  met 
by  Hwihai  the  Archite,  *•  the  friend,"  as  he  was 
officially  called,  of  the  king.  The  priestly  garment, 
which  he  wore  ^  after  the  fisishion,  as  it  would  seem, 
of  David's  chief  officers,  was  torn,  and  hb  head 
was  smeared  with  dust,  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
grief.  In  him  David  saw  his  first  gleam  of  hope. 
A  moment  l>efore,  the  tidings  had  come  of  the 
treason  of  Ahithophel ;  and  to  frustrate  his  designs 
Hushai  was  sent  back,  just  in  time  to  meet  Absalom 
arriving  from  Hebron.  It  was  noon  when  David 
passed  over  the  mountain  top,  and  now,  as  Jerusalem 
was  left  behind,  and  the  new  scene  opened  before 
him,  two  new  characters  appeared,  both  in  con- 
nection with  the  hostile  tribe  of  I3er\|amin,  whose 
territory  they  were  entering.  One  was  Ziba,  ser- 
vant of  Mephiliosheth,  taking  advantage  of  the  civil 
war  to  make  hb  own  fortunes.  At  liahiirim,  abo 
evidently  on  tlie  downward  pass,  came  forth  one  of 
ita  inhabitants,  Shimei,  in  whose  furious  curses 
broke  out  tlie  kmg  suppressed  hatred  of  the  fiUlen 
family  of  Saul,  as  well  perhaps  as  the  popuhir  feel- 
ing against  the  muMerer  <?  of  Uriah.  With  charac- 
teristic replies  to  both,  the  king  descended  to  the 
Jordan  x-alley  (2  Sam.  xvi.  14;  and  comp.  xvii.  22; 
Jos.  Am.  vii.  9,  §  4)  and  there  rested  after  the 
long  and  eventful  (by  at  the  ford  or  bridge''  {Abavn) 


«  Swmld.  ifl.  177.  not*.  Aocording  to  the  reading 
9f  Gibbarim  for  Gittim. 

b  2  Sam.  XT.  32.  Cuitoneth:  tor  x^^^^^^  ^'  ^^ 
•♦coat.*' 

c  Blunt,  II.  X. 

d  Comp.  2  Sam.  xv.  28,  xlx.  18  (both  Chetib ;  the 
terl  baa  Araboth,  i.  e.  tbe  *«  plahu  '*  or  *<  dcMrti  *'). 
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tf  the  river.  At  midni'dit  they  were  aroused  by 
the  arrival  of  the  two  sons  of  the  liiih -priests,  and 
by  break  of  dawn  they  had  reached  the  opposite 
side  in  safety. 

To  the  flawn  of  that  rooming  b  to  be  ascribed 
Ps.  iii.,  and  (according  to  Ewald,  though  tliis  deems 
less  certain)  to  the  prerious  evening,  Ps.  iv.  Ps. 
cxliii.  by  its  title  in  the  LXX.,  "  ^^'^lcn  hb  son 
was  pursuing  him,"  belongs  to  this  time.  Abo  by 
long  popular  belief  the  trans-Jordanic  exile  of  Ps. 
xlii.  has  been  supposed  to  be  I3a\id,  and  the  com- 
phunts  of  Ps.  Iv.,  Ixix.,  and  cix.,  to  be  levelled 
agninst  Ahithophel. 

The  hbtory  of  the  remaining  period*  of  the 
rebellion  is  compressed  into  a  briejf  summary.  Ma- 
hanaim  was  the  capital  of  David's  exile,  as  it  had 
been  of  the  exiled  house  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  xvii.  24, 
comp.  ii.  8, 12).  Three  great  chiefs  of  that  pastoral 
district  are  specially  mentioned  as  supporting  him; 
one,  of  great  age,  not  before  named,  BandUai  the 
(Jileadite;  the  two  others,  bound  to  him  by  former 
ties,  Shobi,  the  son  of  David's  ancient  friend  Na- 
hash,  probably  put  by  David  in  hb  brother's  place 
(xii.  30,  X.  2);  and  Machir,  the  son  of  Animiel, 
the  fomter  protector  of  the  child  of  Darid's  friend 
.Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xrit.  27,  ix.  4).  His  forces  were 
arran;?ed  under  the  three  great  military  officers  who 
remained  faithful  to  hb  fortunes  —  JoaI»,  captain 
of  the  host ;  Abbhiu,  captam  of  *♦  the  mighty  men ;  '* 
and  Ittai,  who  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of 
Benaiah  (had  he  wavered  in  hb  allegiance,  or  was 
he  appointed  afterwards?),  as  captain  of  the  guard 
(2  Sam.  xriii.  2).  On  Absalom's  side,  was  David's 
nephew,  Amaaa  {ib.  x>ii.  25).  The  warlike  spurit 
of  the  old  king  and  of  hb  faithful  followers  at  thb 
extremity  of  their  fortunes  b  well  depicted  by 
Hushai,  "  chafed  in  their  minds,  as  a  hesuc  robbed 
of  her  whelps  in  the  '  field  '  (or  a  fierce  wild  boar 
in  the  Jordan  valley,  LXX.);"  the  king  himself, 
as  of  old,  »♦  lodging  not  with  the  people,"  but  "  hid 
in  some  pit  or  some  other  place  "  (2  Sam.  xrii.  8, 
9).  The  final  battle  was  fought  in  the  "  forest  of 
Cphraim,"  which  terminated  in  the  accident  lead- 
ing to  the  death  /  of  Absalom.  At  this  point  the 
narrative  resumes  its  minute  detaiL  As  if  to  mark 
the  greatness  of  the  calamity,  every  particuLir  of 
ita  first  reception  is  recorded.  David  was  waiting 
the  event  of  the  battle  in  the  gateway  of  Mahamum. 
Two  messengers,  each  endeavoring  to  outstrip  the 
other,  were  seen  running  breathless  from  the  field. 
The  first  who  arrived  was  Ahimaaz,  the  son  of 
Zadok,  already  employed  as  a  messenger  on  the 
first  day  of  the  king's  flight  He  had  been  en- 
treated by  Joab  not  to  make  himself  the  bearer  of 
tidingsvso  mournful;  and  it  would  seem  that  when 
he  came  to  the  pohit  hb  heart  failed,  and  he  spoke 
only  of  the  great  conftision  in  which  he  had  left  the 
army.  At  this  moment  the  other  messenger  burst 
in  —  a  stranger,  perhaps  an  Ethiopian  o  —  and 
abruptly  revealed  the  fatal  news  (2  Sam.  xviii.  19- 
•32).  [Cusiii.]  The  passionate  burst  of  grief  which 
followed,  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  deep  affec- 
tion of  David's  character.  He  wrapt  himself  up 
in  hb  sorrow ;  and  even  at  the  very  moment  of  hb 


«  If  Bwakl's  interpretation  of  2  Sam.  zxiv.  IS  bs 
eorreet,  It  was  8  months.  The  Jewish  tradltkm  0m 
Jerome,  Qu.  Hfb,  on  2  Sam.  Iv.  4)  makes  It  0. 

/  Vor  the  Mussulman  legend,  see  Well,  p.  161. 

0  ('  Oushl ''  —  or  Hebrew  Aa-(.VMi,  with  the  artlek 
It  b  doubtful  whether  It  b  a  proper  nama 
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triumphf  be  could  not  forget  the  hand  that  had 
■Iain  bin  son.  lie  made  a  solemn  vow  to  supersiKie 
Joab  by  Aniasaf  and  in  this  was  bud  the  lasting 
breach  between  himself  and  bis  powerful  nephew, 
which  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ever  forgave 
(2  Sam.  xix.  13). 

The  return  was  marked  at  every  stage  by  rgoic- 
ing  and  anuiesty,  —  Shimei  forgiven,  Mephibo- 
sheth"  partially  reinstated,  Uarzillai  rewarded  by 
the  gifts,  long  remembered,  to  his  son  Cum  ham 
(2  Sam.  xix.  16-40;  1  K.  ii.  7).  Judah  was  first 
reconciled.  Tlie  embers  of  the  uisurrection  still 
smouldering  (2  .Sam.  xix.  41-43)  in  David  s  hered- 
itary enemies  of  the  tribe  of  llei\jamin  were  tram- 
pled out  by  the  mixture  of  boldness  and  sagacity 
in  .loah,  now,  after  the  murder  of  Amasa,  once 
more  in  his  old  position.  And  David  again  reigned 
in  undisturbed  peace  at  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  zx. 
l-22).ft 

(c.)  The  doeing  period  of  David's  life,  with  the 
exception  of  one  great  calamity,  may  be  considered 
as  a  gradual  preparation  for  tlie  reign  <^  his  suc- 
cessor. This  calamity  was  the  three  days*  pesti- 
lence which  visited  Jerusalem  at  tlie  warning  of  the 
prophet  Gad.  The  occasion  which  led  to  this 
warning  ^-as  the  census  of  the  peo\Ae  taken  by  Joab 
at  the  king*s  orders  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1-9;  1  Chr.  xxi. 
1-7,  xx\ii.  23,  24);  an  attempt  not  unnaturally 
suggested  by  the  increase  of  his  power,  but  imply- 
ing a  confidence  and  pride  alien  to  the  spirit  incid- 
ca£ed  on  the  kings  of  the  chosen  people  [see  Num- 
BEits].  Joab*s  repugnance  to  the  measure  was 
such  that  he  refused  altogether  to  number  Leri  and 
Ber\jamin  (1  Chr.  xxi.  6).  The  king  also  scrupled 
to  number  those  who  were  under  20  years  of  age 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  23),  and  the  final  result  never  was 
recorded  in  the  ** Chronicles  of  King  David"  (1 
Chr.  xxvii.  24).  Tlie  plague,  however,  and  its  ces- 
sation were  commemorated  down  to  the  latest  times 
of  the  Jevrish  nation.  Possibly  Ps.  xxx.  and  xd. 
had  reference  (whether  David's  or  not)  to  this  time. 
But  a  more  certain  memorial  was  preserved  <mi  tiie 
exact  spot  which  witnessed  the  dose  of  the  pesti- 
lence, or,  as  it  was  called,  like  the  Bkick  Death  of 
1348,  ''  The  Death.*'  Outside  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Araunah  or  Oman,  a  wealthy  Jebusite  —  per- 
haps even  the  ancient  king  of  Jebus  (2  Sam.  xxiv. 
23)  <^  —  possessed  a  threshing-floor;  there  he  and 
his  sons  were  engaged  in  threshing  the  com  gath- 
ered in  from  the  harvest  (1  Chr.  xxi.  20).  At  this 
spot  an  awful  vision  appeared,  such  as  is  described 
in  the  later  days  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord  stretching  out  a  drawn  sword  between  earth 
and  sky  over  the  devoted  dty.<'    The  scene  of  such 


a  Tlie  Iqjustlee  done  to  Mephibosheth  by  this  divis* 
loo  of  his  proper^  was  believed  in  later  tradittons  to 
be  tbe  sin  wliieh  drew  down  tho  diviidon  of  David's 
kingdom  ^Jerooie,  Qh.  Hb.  on  2  Sam.  xix.).  The 
question  is  argued  at  length  by  Seldeo,  De  Suceetsione^ 
c.  25,  pp.  67, 68.    (Chandler,  ii.  876.) 

f»  To  many  English  readers,  the  events  and  names 
of  this  period  have  acquired  a  double  interest  from  the 
power  and  skill  with  which  Drydcn  has  made  the  story 
of  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel "  the  baste  of  hte  political 
poem  on  the  Court  of  King  Charles  II. 

c  In  the  original  the  ex|»easion  to  mnch  stronger 
than  in  Uie  A.  V.  — "Araonah,  the  Ung."     [See 

ABAinCAH.] 

d  Thte  apparition  to  also  described  in  a  fragment 
ef  the  heathen  historian  Bupo'.emus  (Kos.  Pnrp.  Er. 
be  2K)),  but  to  oonf^ised  with  tiie  warning  of  Nathan 
iflBinst  boilding  the  Temple.     "  An  angel  pointed  out 
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an  apparition  at  such  a  moment  was  at  omi 
marked  out  for  a  sanctuary.  David  demanded, 
and  Araunah  willingly  granted,  the  site;  the  ahar 
was  erected  on  the  rock  of  the  threshing-floor;  the 
place  was  called  by  the  name  of  *«  3fm  ink  *'  (2  Chr. 
iii.  1);  and  for  the  first  time  a  holy  place,'  sancti- 
fied by  a  vision  of  the  Divine  presence,  was  recog- 
nized in  Jerusalem.  It  was  this  spot  which  aRv- 
wards  became  the  altar  of  the  Temple,  and  there- 
fore the  centre  of  the  national  worship,  with  but 
slight  intermptiou,  for  more  th.in  1000  yean,  and 
it  is  e>'eii  contended  that  the  same  spot  is  the  rock, 
still  regarded  with  almost  idolatrous  veneration,  in 
the  centre  of  the  Mussulman  **  Dome  of  the  Kock  ** 
(see  Professor  Willis  in  Williams's  I/uiif  OVy,  ii.). 

The  sdection  of  the  «ite  of  this  altar  probably 
revived  the  schemes  of  ♦he  king  for  the  building  of 
a  permanent  edifice  ♦o  recdve  the  ark,  which  still 
remained  inside  h<5  own  palace  in  its  temporary 
tent.  Such  schemes,  we  are  told,  he  had  enter- 
tained after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  or  at  the  end 
of  his  wars.  Two  reasons  were  given  for  thdr  de- 
lay. One,  that  the  ancient  nomaidic  form /of  wor- 
ship was  not  yet  to  be  abandoned  (2  Sam.  viL  6): 
the  other,  that  David's  wars  v  unfitted  him  to  be 
the  founder  of  a  seat  of  peaceful  worship  (1  Chr. 
xxii.  8).  But  a  solemn  assurance  was  gi\-en  that 
his  dynasty  should  continue  '*  for  ever  '*  to  continue 
the  work  (2  Sam.  vii.  13;  1  (^hr.  xxii.  9,  10). 
Such  a  founder,  and  the  ancestor  of  such  a  dynasty, 
was  Solomon  to  be,  and  to  him  therefore  the 
stores  A  and  the  plans  of  the  future  Temple  (accord- 
ing to  1  Chr.  xxii.  2-19,  xxviii.  1-xxix.  19)  were 
committed. 

A  formidable  conspiracy  to  intermpt  the  succes- 
sion broke  out  in  the  lust  days  of  David's  rdgn  [see 
Adomjah],  which  detached  fh>m  his  person  two 
of  his  court,  who  from  personal  oflense  or  adherence 
to  the  ancient  family  had  been  alienated  from  him 
—  Joab  and  Abiatbar.  But  Zadok,  Nathan,  Be- 
naiah,  Shimei,  and  Hd  *  remaining  firm,  the  pbt 
was  stifled,  and  Solomon's  inaugiiration  took  place 
under  his  father's  auspices^'  (1  K.  i.  1-53). 

I'he  Psalms  which  relate  to  this  period  are,  by 
title,  Ps.  xcii. ;  by  intemal  evidence,  Ps.  ii. 

By  this  time  David's  infirmities  had  grown  upon 
him.  I'he  warmth  of  his  exhausted  frame  was  at- 
tempted to  be  restored  by  the  introduction  of  a 
young  Shunammite,  of  the  name  of  Abiahag,  men- 
tioned apparently  for  the  sake  of  an  incident  which 
grew  up  in  connection  with  her  out  of  the  later 
events  (1  K.  i.  1,  ii.  17).  His  last  song  is  pre- 
ser\-ed  —  a  striking  union  of  the  ideal  oif  a  just 
ruler  which  he  had  placed  before  him,  and  of  the 


the  place  whem  the  altar  was  to  be,  but  forbade  bim 
to  build  the  Temple,  as  being  stained  with  blood,  and 
having  fought  many  wars.  Hto  name  was  Diana- 
tkan.» 

<  In  1  Chr.  xxi.  26,  a  Are  from  heaven  deerends  to 
sanctify  the  altar.  Thto  to  not  mentioned  in  2  Sam. 
xxiv. 

/  This  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  apocryplial  col- 
loquios  (Tabric.  Cod.  pseudepisr.  Y.  T.  i.  1004). 

0  In  this  rvspect  David  still  belonged  to  the  older 
generation  of  heroes.     (See  Jerome,  i^.  Hrb.  ad  loc) 

A  Eupolcmns  (Eus.  Pnrp.  Er.  ix.  80)  makee  David 
send  fleets  for  them  stores  to  Elath  and  to  Ophir. 

•  Jerome  (Qh.  Hb.  ad  loc.)  renden  Ret  b  Ira,  not 
bnprobably.  Ewrald's  conjecture  (lU.  966,  note)  to  that 
he  to  identical  with  Raddai. 

t  Eupolemus  (Ens.  Pnrp.  Er.  Ix.  80)  adds,  <*itt  the 
presence  of  the  high-priest  Ell." 
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jifflculties  which  he  had  felt  in  realizmg  it  (2  Sam. 
rxiii.  1-7).  His  last  words,  as  recorded,  to  his 
successor,  are  general  exhortations  to  his  duty, 
tx»nibined  with  warnings  against  .loab  and  Shimei, 
And  chairges  to  remember  the  children  of  BorziUai 
(1  K.  ii.  1-9). 

He  died,  according  to  Josephus  (Arit.  viit.  15, 
§  2),  at  the  age  of  70,  and  "  was  buried  in  the  city 
of  David."  «  After  the  return  from  the  Captivity, 
**  the  sepulchres  of  David  '*  were  still  pointed  out 
**  between  Siloah  and  the  house  of  the  <  mighty 
men,' "  or  "the  guardhouse'*  (Neh.  iii.  16).  His 
Utrnhf  which  bee  me  the  general  sepulchre  of  the 
kings  of  Judah,  was  pointed  out  in  the  latest  times 
of  Uie  Jewish  people.  "  His  sepulchre  is  with  us 
unto  this  day,"  says  St  Peter  at  Pentecost  (Acts 
ii.  39);  and  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  15,  §  3;  xiii.  8, 
§  4;  xvi.  7,  §  1)  states  that^  Solomon  havhig  buried 
a  vast  treasure  in  the  tomb,  one  of  its  chambers 
was  broken  open  by  H}Tca«us,  and  another  by 
Herod  the  Great.  It  is  said  to  have  fallen  into 
ruin  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Dion  Cassias,  Ixix. 
14).  In  Jerome's  time  a  tomb,  so  called,  was  the 
object  of  pilgrimage  (A/>.  ad  Aftrcell.  17  (46)),  but 
apparently  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethlehem.  The 
edifice  shown  as  such  from  the  Crusades  to  the 
present  day  is  on  the  southern  hill  of  modem  Jeru- 
salem commonly  called  Mount  Zion,  under  the  so- 
called  "  Coenaculum."  For  the  description  of  it 
see  Barclay's  Cify  of  the  Great  King,  p.  209.  For 
the  traditions  concerning  it  see  Williams's  }My 
City,  a.  50.9-513.  The  so-called  "  Tombs  of  the 
Kings  "  have  of  late  been  claimed  as  the  royal  sep- 
ulchre by  De  Saulcy  (ii.  162-215),  who  brought  to 
the  Louvre  (where  it  may  be  seen)  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  lid  of  David's  sarcophagus.  But  these 
tombs  are  otUmle  the  walh,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  identified  with  the  tomb  of  David,  which  was 
emphaUcally  within  the  walls  (see  Robinson,  iii. 
252,  note). 

The  character  of  David  has  been  so  naturally 
brought  out  in  the  mcidents  of  his  life  that  it  need 
not  be  here  described  in  detail.  In  the  complexity 
of  its  elements,^  passion,  tenderness,  generosity, 
fierceness  —  the  soldier,  the  shepherd,  the  poet,  the 
statesman,  the  priest,  the  prophet,  the  king  —  the 
romantic  friend,  the  chivalix)us  leader,  the  devoted 
lather  —  there  is  no  character  of  the  O.  T.  at  all  to 
be  compared  to  it.  Jacob  comes  nearest  in  the 
variety  of  elements  included  within  it.  But  David's 
choracti'r  stands  at  a  higher  point  of  the  sacred 
history,  and  represents  the  Jewish  people  just  at  the 
moment  of  their  transition  from  the  lofty  virtues 
of  the  older  system  to  the  filler  civilization  and 
cultivation  of  the  later.  In  this  manner  he  becomes 
naturally,  if  one  may  so  say,  the  likeness  or  por- 
trait of  the  last  and  grandest  development  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  monarchy  in  the  person  and  the 
period  of  the  Messiah.  In  a  sense  more  than  figu- 
rative, he  is  the  type  and  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Christ  is  not  called  the  son  of  Abraham,  or  of  Ja- 


a  A  striking  legend  of  his  death  is  preserved  in 
Welles  Legends,  pp.  169,  170 ;  a  rery  absard  one,  in 
Bttsnage,  Hitt.  des  Jutfs,  bk.  v.  oh.  2. 

6  This  Turiety  of  elements  is  strikingly  expressed 
in  ''  the  Song  of  David,"  a  poem  written  by  the  unfor- 
*UDate  Christopher  Smart  in  charcoal  on  the  walls  of 
his  cell,  in  the  intervals  of  madness. 

c  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  name  nerer  appears 
V  ;{{ven  to  any  one  elM  in  the  Jewish  history,  as  if, 
likA  **  Peter  "  in  the  Papacy,  it  was  too  sacred  to  be 
ipi'ropriated. 
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I  cob,  or  of  Moses,  but  he  was  truly  « the  son  of 
David." 

To  his  own  people  his  was  the  name  mctt  dearly 
cherished  after  their  first  ancestor  Aliraham. 
"  i'he  city  of  David,"  "  the  house  of  Dand,"  •*  the 
throne  of  David,"  "  the  seed  of  David,'*  <*  the  oath 
sworn  unto  David  "  (the  pledge  of  the  oontuiuance 
of  his  dynasty),  are  expressions  which  pervade  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  and  all  the  figurative 
language  of  the  New,  and  they  serve  to  mark  the 
bsting  significance  of  his  appearance  in  history .« 

His  Psalms  (whether  those  actually  written  by 
himself  be  many  or  few)  have  been  the  source  <^ 
consolation  and  instruction  beyond  any  other  part 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  them  appear  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  religious  perceptions  not  before  ex- 
pressed in  the  sacred  niitings,  but  eminently  char- 
acteristic of  David,  —  the  k)ve  of  nature,  the  sense 
of  sin,  and  the  tender,  ardent  trust  in,  and  com- 
munion with,  God.  No  other  part  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament comes  so  near  to  the  spirit  of  the  New. 
The  Psalms  are  the  oidy  expressions  of  devotion 
which  have  been  equally  used  tlirough  the  whole 
Christian  Cliurch  —  Abyssinian,  Greek,  Latin,  Pu- 
ritan, Anglican. 

I'he  difficulties  which  attend  on  hii  character  are 
valuable  as  prooft  of  the  impartiality  of  Scripture 
in  recording  them,  and  as  indications  of  the  union 
of  natural  power  and  weakness  which  hb  character 
included.  'I'he  Kabbis  in  former  times,  and  critics 
(like  Bayle)  ^  in  later  times,  have  seized  on  its  dark 
features  and  exaggerated  them  to  the  utmost.  And 
it  has  been  often  asked,  both  by  the  soofiers  and 
the  serious,  how  the  man  after  (}od*s  ^  own  heart 
could  have  murdered  Uriah,  and  seduced  Bathsheba, 
and  tortured  the  Ammonites  to  death  ?  An  ex- 
tract from  one  who  is  not  a  too-indulgent  critic  of 
sacred  characters  expresses  at  once  the  common 
sense  and  the  religious  lesson  of  the  whole  matter. 
"  Who  is  called  *  the  man  after  God's  own  heart '  ? 
David,  the  Hebrew  king,  had  fallen  into  sins 
enough  —  blackest  crimes  —  there  was  no  want  of 
sin.  And  therefore  the  unbeliex'ers  sneer,  and  ask 
^Is  this  your  man  according  to  God's  heart?* 
The  sneer,  I  must  say,  seems  to  me  but  a  shallow 
one.  What  are  fiuilts,  what  are  the  outward  de- 
tails of  a  life,  if  the  inner  secret  of  it,  the  remorse, 
temptations,  the  often  baffled,  never-ended  struggls 
of  it  be  forgotte  ?  .  .  .  David's  life  and  history, 
as  written  for  us  in  those  Psalms  of  his,  I  consider 
to  be  the  truest  emblem  ever  givoi  us  of  a  man*i 
moral  progress  and  warfiu«  here  below.  All  earnest 
souls  will  ever  disoem  in  it  the  faithful  struggle  of 
an  earnest  human  soiU  towards  what  is  good  and 
best  Struggle  often  baffled  —  sore  baffled  —  driven 
as  into  entire  wreck :  yet  a  struggle  never  aided, 
ever  with  tears,  repentance,  true  unconquerable  pur- 
pose begun  anew"  (C^ariyle's  Heroes  and  Hero- 
Worship,  p.  72).  A.  P.  S. 

*  The  conciliation  of  1  Sara,  xvi  14-23  with 
xvil.  12-31,  55-58  (see  I.  4  of  the  article  above') 


d  For  some  Just  remarks,  in  answer  to  Bayle,  on  the 
necessity  of  taking  into  aoeoont  the  drcomstanees  ot 
David's  age  and  country,  see  Dean  Ifilman's  Hist,  of 
the  Jews,  i.  247. 

e  This  expression  has  been  perhaps  too  much  made 
nf.  It  occurs  only  once  in  the  Scriptures  (I  Sam.  xUI. 
14,  quoted  again  in  Acts  xiii.  22),  where  it  merely  in- 
dicates a  man  whom  God  will  approre,  in  distinction 
from  Saul  who  was  rejected.  A  much  stronger  and 
more  peculiar  commendation  of  David  is  that  contained 
in  1  K.  XT.  8-6.  and  impUed  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  20-2B 
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has  given  rise  to  rarious  explanations.  It  mu»t  be 
acknowledged  that  there  are  some  difficulties  here. 
Winer  (tJbough  without  aiuentijig  to  theui  all  as 
•*quully  M-ell  founded)  enumerates  tbera  in  his  Bibl. 
Jieulw.  i.  259  if.,  and  lileek  :dao  in  his  Ainl.  in  das 
A.  Te»L  p.  336  ff.,  with  the  admission  ut  the  same 
lime  that  they  have  heen  urged  too  far.  The 
reader  may  be  disappointed  if  no  notice  should  be 
taken  of  them  here,  or  of  the  considerations  which 
have  been  offered  to  account  for  the  apparent  dis- 
agreement. It  should  be  stated  that  the  better 
critical  judgmait  of  scholars  (as  De  Wette,  Ewald, 
Bleek,  Keil)  is  that  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  pas- 
sages under  remark  has  not  been  corrupted  or  inter- 
polated, but  that  the  two  sections  (firom  whatever 
source  originally  derived)  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  work  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the  writer  or 
compiler. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  the  relation 
of  the  two  portions  to  each  other,  is  that,  in  the 
first  of  them,  David  is  said  to  have  been  a  musician 
and  an  armor-bearer  at  the  court  of  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xvi.  19  if.);  and,  in  the  second,  that  he  appears  to 
be  introduced  to  the  king,  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
with  Goliath,  as  a  stranger  of  whom  Saul  had  no 
previous  knowledge  (I  Sam.  xvii.  31  ff.).  It  deserves 
to  be  said,  in  reply  to  this  representation,  that  David 
may  not  have  been  permanently  connected  with 
Saul  in  his  capacity  as  harpist,  but  was  only  sima- 
moned  to  him  as  the  intermittent  malady  of  Saul 
required,  and  then,  after  exerting  his  skill  for  its 
removal,  returned  to  the  care  of  his  flocks.  (See 
Chandler's  JJ/e  of  Dnxid^  p.  48.)  It  is  expressly 
stated,  at  all  events,  that  even  ailer  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  with  the  Philistines  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  passing  to  and  iro  between  the  camp  and  his 
Other's  home  at  i3ethlehem  (1  Sam.  xvii.  17,  18) 
It  is  true,  he  was  appointed  at  the  same  time  one 
of  Saul's  armor-bearers  as  well  as  his  musician; 
but  this  office,  at  least  in  times  of  peace,  was  one 
of  honor  rather  than  of  active  service,  and  would 
not  require  that  he  should  be  constantly  about  the 
person  of  the  king.  This  was  the  less  nccesKury, 
because  the  number  of  such  servitors  was  &o  great. 
Joab,  David's  chid'  commander  at  a  later  date,  is 
■aid  to  have  had  ten  armor-bearers,  and  Saul  in  his 
higher  station  must  have  had  many  more.  Under 
these  cireumstances,  Saul's  first  acquaintance  with 
David  may  have  been  oilen  interrupted  and  hence 
comparatively  slight;  so  that  when  they  met  again, 
possibly  after  an  interval  of  some  considerable  dura- 
tion, amid  the  distraction  and  tumult  of  a  war 
which  was  engrossing  every  energy  of  the  king's 
Blind,  it  is  not  incredible  that  Saul  at  first  sight 
may  not  have  recognized  the  shepherd  boy  whom 
be  had  occasionally  seen ;  <>  while  as  to  Da\id  him- 
self it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  put 
forward  any  obtrusive  claim  to  the  king's  recogni- 
tion on  the  ground  of  his  former  senices. 

Again,  it  is  objected  that  Saul's  inquiry  of  Abner, 
'captain  of  the  host  (1  Sam.  xvii.  55),  aiier  David's 
slaying  of  Goliath,  **  Whose  son  is  this  youth,"  is 
extraordinary,  if  David  had  really  stood  in  the  rela- 
tion to  Saul  which  the  previous  account  has  men- 
tioned. But  as  Kurtz  remarks  (Herrog's  Rtal- 
Kncyk.  iii.  300),  the  import  of  the  question  may 

*  a  Th«  physical  d«>Telopment  i^  much  more  rapid 
in  the  East  than  amongst  us,  and  a  young  person  there 
•otm  passes  out  cf  the  knowledge  of  those  fh>m  whom 
b»  is  separated.  For  some  very  interesting  remarks 
OD  this  point,  see  Thomson's  Land  and  Bookj  ii.  836. 
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have  been  not  so  much  who  is  David's  fitther  aa  lo 
his  name  merely,  as  what  is  David's  ancestry,  lug 
parentage  and  rank  in  life.  Saul  may  have  been 
iudiflerent  respecting  the  fiunily  of  his  harp-phyer 
and  armor  •bearer;  but  after  the  victory,  when  the 
successful  champion,  according  to  the  tmns  which 
Saul  himself  had  proposed,  was  about  to  become 
his  son-in-law  (1  Sam.  xvii.  25),  it  was  obnously 
a  matter  of  great  interest  to  him  to  obtain  more 
particular  information  respecting  his  birth  and  con- 
nections. 

It  is  affirmed  also  that  the  account  of  Da\id  at 
the  time  of  his  first  introduction  to  Saul  (1  Sam. 
x\i.  18),  as  **  a  mighty  valiant  man,  and  a  man 
of  war,"  is  out  of  place  there,  because  he  had  not 
yet  disphiyed  the  military  qualities  which  those 
words  ascribe  to  bun.  This  description,  as  Winer 
admits  (Betilw.  i.  260),  may  be  merely  proleptic, 
inserted  by  the  historian  not  of  course  as  repre- 
senting what  David  was  at  that  time,  but  what  he 
was  known  to  be  in  history  to  readers  of  the  story. 
Kdl  and  Delitzsch  prefer  to  say,  that  his  conflicts 
with  the  hon  and  the  bear  (1  Sam.  xvii.  34,  3d) 
had  already  furnished  such  proofs  of  heroism,  that 
none  who  knew  him  could  fiul  to  discern  in  him 
the  future  warrior  {Books  of  SamutL,  p.  171, 
Clark's  Library).  Stanley  (see  I.  4  above)  thinks 
that  David  may  already  have  fought  against  the 
Philistines,  and  was  known  to  some  of  Saul's  guards 
for  his  military  exploits.  But  this  supposition  im- 
pUes  in  eifect  that  the  two  parts  of  the  narrative 
are  inconsistent  with  each  other;  for  David's  awk- 
wardness in  the  use  of  weapons  when  he  assumed 
the  championship  against  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
38  £)  shows  that  be  was  then  inexperienced  in 
war. 

Anotber  allegation  b  that  the  statement  in  1 
Sam.  xvii.  54,  that  '*  David  took  the  head  of  the 
PhiUstine  and  brought  it  to  Jerusalem,"  roust  cer- 
tainly be  an  anachronistic  addition  to  the  history, 
because  Jerusalem  was  not  then  In  possession  of 
the  Hebrews,  but  was  captured  by  Darid  (or  Joab) 
at  a  later  period  (1  Chr.  xi.  4  ff.).  But  the 
statement  in  that  passage  really  is  that  David  took 
at  that  time  not  Jerusalem  itself,  but  the  fortress 
of  Jerusalem,  the  citadel  on  Mount  Zion  (called 
after  him  the  city  of  Darid),  which  had  not  before 
been  wrested  iix»m  the  ancient  inhabitants  (Josh. 
XV.  63).  As  to  Jerusalem  itself,  t.  e.  the  other  hills 
and  the  suburbs  which  the  city  comprised,  we  read 
that  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Hebrews  from 
the  time  of  their  first  arrival  on  the  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan, in  the  days  of  Joshua  (Judg.  i.  8,  21).  David 
at  first  deposited  the  armor  of  Goliath  in  his  own 
tent  or  house  at  Bethlehem  (1  Sam.  xvii.  54);  but 
it  was  in  the  natural  com-se  of  things  that  such  a 
trophy  alter  a  time  would  be  placed  in  some  more 
public  custody.  No  one  can  seriously  think  that 
this  statement  confficts  with  1  Sam.  xxi.  9,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  sword  of  Goliath  wo 
found  in  the  sanctuary  at  Nou  at  the  time  of 
David's  interview  with  the  priest  Ahimelech.  Nor 
is  sucli  a  return  of  David  to  Bethlehem,  to  lea\'e 
there  the  spoils  of  war  or  to  visit  his  friends,  incon- 
dstent  with  1  Sam.  xviii.  2,  where  it  is  said  that  Saul 
did  not  permit  him  any  more  ^'  to  go  to  his  father's 


Joeephus  {Ant.  vi.  9,  §  1)  says  that  even  a  few  yean 
claprad  between  David's  leaving  the  court  of  Saul,  and 
their  meeting  again  in  the  camp  from  which  David 
went  forth  to  fight  Goliath.  H 
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bonse."  The  meaning  in  that  papeage  ia  that 
David  waa  henceforth  to  attach  himself  to  Saul  an 
tme  of  his  personal  retinue,  and  not  again,  as  he 
bad  formerly  done,  resume  his  occupati<m  as  a 
shepherd. 

Dean  Stanley  has  three  Lectures  on  David  in 
his  Hiiiory  of  the  Jewish  Chwch  (ii.  49-155).  He 
has  presented  there  essentially  the  same  facts  and 
aspects  of  character  that  are  brought  Itefore  us  in 
the  preceding  sketch :  but  with  the  advantage  of 
making  the  picture  more  living  and  real  by  being 
put  in  the  frame-work  of  the  history  and  finished 
with  minuter  touches.  Of  David's  personal  appear- 
ance in  his  boyhood,  he  retains  in  his  Lectures  the 
description  previously  given  in  the  Dictionury  (p. 
553).  Agadnst  one  of  the  touts  in  this  figure 
Dietridi  urges  an  objection  firom  an  unexpected 
quarter.  He  understands  (Ges.  Heb,  und  Chald. 
Handw.  p.  16,  6te  Aufl.)  that  what  the  A.  Y.  kq- 
ders  "  a  pillow  of  goat's  hair,"  which  Michal  placed 
in  David^s  bed  (1  Sam.  xix.  13),  was  in  reality  a 
texture  of  goat's  hair,  a  sort  of  wig  which  she  put 
around  the  head  of  the  terapbim  or  image  so  as  to 
make  it  ^pcar  like  David's  hair,  and  thus  deceive 
Saul's  messengers.  On  tbat  view  of  the  case,  he 
says,  the  stratagem  presupposes  that  David's  ludr 
was  black,  that  I)eing  the  usual  color  of  goat's  hair 

in  Palestine.  Furst  also  (i.  25)  refers  ''3*10'7K 
not  to  the  hair,  but  to  the  countenance  of  David. 
Bunsen  {BibtUoerky  ii.  Iter  Theil,  p.  122)  says: 
^^rvtiiKanffig,  wrtl.  rithlich.  An  die  Haaro  ist 
dabei  wol  nicht  zu  denken."  Its  being  used  of 
Esau,  Gen.  xxv.  25,  is  not  decisive,  for  being  generic 
(==  ii  reddish  " ),  it  admits  of  that  application  or  the 
one  cUimed  here.  The  'older  translators  often  ren- 
der mechanically  (beuoe  perhaps  mip^Jaais^  Sept.; 
and  rufus^  Vulg. ).  It  was  because  David  appeared 
GO  boyish  (ruddy  and  fair),  that  Goliath  looked  on 
him  with  contempt  (1  Sam.  xvi.  12,  xvii.  42).  It 
does  not  appear  why  he  should  be  thought  less  a 
warrior  for  being  red-haired. 

In  regard  to  the  \'ariations  which  appear  in  the 
mode  of  relating  David's  history,  Kurtz  has  well 
stated  and  answered  the  current  objections  in  his 
article  on  Dand  in  HersK^'s  ReaUEncyk.  iii.  298- 
307.  He  does  not  consider  them  to  be  of  any 
great  moment.  See  also  Uavernick's  Einl.  in  dis 
A.  Ttst  ii.  135  ff.  for  the  grounds  of  a  similar 
oonclusicm.  Tholuck  has  given  a  good  sketch  of 
David's  outward  life  in  its  relation  to  h'ls  writings, 
and  has  grouped  together  on  that  basis  the  princi- 
pal psalms  which  he  would  refer  to  him  as  the 
author  ( t^bersetzung  u.  Auskytmg  der  Psalmeriy  § 
3).  Perowne's  remarks  here  are  valuable  for  the 
light  which  they  throw  on  tha  connection  between 
this  Psalmist's  inner  and  outward  life  as  expressed 
in  his  poetry  {Book  of  Ps'dmg,,  i.  xviii.-xxiv.). 
Chandler's  Lift  of  Dmid  (OxfortI,  1853),  though 
antiquated  in  some  respects,  still  remains  one  of  our 
l)est  helps  for  the  study  of  David's  history.  Herder 
commends  it  strongly  {Studium  der  Theoloyie^  8ter 
Br'ieO.  Kitto's  Daily  Bible  JUustratiims  fumish 
iiseful  information  on  the  leading  incidents  in  the 
•areer  of  the  poet-king.  There  is  a  collection  of 
foinons,  JJrrndj  der  Kdmg,  by  Y.  W.  Krum- 
macher  (1866),  dmibur  to  those  on  Elgah  and 
Elisha  by  the  same  author,  which  have  obtained 
BO  much  celebrity. 

On  the  probable  scene  of  David's  encounter  with 
Gol'mth  (Wady  es-Sumpt  ^YaHey  of  Elah,  3i 
hours  southwest  of  Jerusalem),  see  Rob.  BibL  Res. 
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ii.  350,  1st  ed.;  Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  iL 
363;  Porter's  Giant  Cities,  Ac.,  p.  223;  Sepp*! 
Jei-usalem  u.  das  heiL  Land^  i.  67 ;  Tobler's  Dntt€ 
Wandtrung,  p.  122.  U. 

DAVID,  CITY  OF.     [Jerusalem.] 

DAY  (r<3m,  DV,  perhaps  from  SHJ,  ^y«»,(0 
be  warm).  The  variable  length  of  the  natural  day 
("  ab  exortu  ad  occasum  soils,"  Censor,  dt  Die  Nat. 
p.  23)  at  difierent  seasons  led,  in  the  very  earliest 
times,  to  the  adoption  of  the  civil  day  (or  one  rev- 
olution of  the  sun)  as  a  standard  of  time.  The 
commencement  of  the  civil  day  \-arie8  in  difiereut 
nations:  the  Babylonians  (like  the  people  of  Mif 
rembeig)  reckoned  it  ftom  sunrise  to  sunrise  (Isidor. 
Orig.  v.  30);  the  Umbrians  flpom  noon  to  noon; 
the  Romans  from  midnight  to  midnight  (Plin.  iL 
79);  the  Athenians  and  others  from  sunset  to  sun- 
set (Macrob.  Satw-n.  i.  3;  GelL  iu.  2). 

The  Hebrews  naturally  adopted  the  latter  reckon- 
ing (Lev.  xxiii.  32,  "from  even  to  even  shall  y 
celebrate  your  sabbath")  from  Gen.  L  5,  **the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day  "  (a 
passage  which  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  quoted  to 
Alexander  the  Great  (Gem.  Tamid,  66,  1;  Rehind, 
AnL  Uebr.  iv.  1,  §  15).  Some  (as  in  Godwyn'a 
Moses  and  Aai-im)  argue  foolishly  fVom  Matt,  xxviii. 
1,  that  they  began  their  civil  day  in  the  morning; 
but  the  expression  iTti<p<aeKoi<rp  shows  that  the 
natural  day  is  there  intended.  Hence  the  expres- 
sions "  evening-morning  "=  day  (Dan.  viii.  14; 
LXX.  yvxB-hfifpov;  also  2  Cor.  xi.  25),  the  Hindoo 
ahoraira  (Von  Bohlen  on  G«i.  i.  4),  and  yvxH' 
fitpov  (2  Cor.  xi.  25).  There  was  a  similar  custom 
among  the  Athenians,  Arabians,  and  ancient  Teu- 
tons (Tac.  Germ,  xi.,  "nee  dierum  numerum  ut 
apud  nos,  sed  noctium  computant  .  .  .  nox  ducera 
diem  videtiu*"),  and  Celtic  nations  (Csbs.  de  B.  G. 
vi.  18,  "  ut  noctem  dies  subsequatur  '^).  This  mode 
of  reckoning  was  widely  spread.  It  is  found  in  the 
Roman  law  (Gains,  i.  112),  in  the  Nibelungenlied, 
in  tlie  Salic  law  {inter  dt  cem  noc(es\  in  our  own 
terms  "fort-w^/V'  ^^ seven-nights^^  (see  Orelli, 
Ac.  in  he.  Tac.),  and  even  among  the  Siamese 
("they  reckon  by  nights,"  Bowring,  i.  137)  and 
New  Zealanden  (Taylor's  Te-Ikn-Afnvi,  p.  20). 
No  doubt  thi»  arose  fh>m  the  general  notion  "  that 
the  first  day  in  Eden  was  36  hours  long  "  (Light- 
foot's  Works,  ii.  334,  ed.  Pitman;  Hes.  Theogon. 
p.  123;  Aristoph.  Av.  C03t  Wilkinson,  Anc.  KgypL 
iv.  274).  Kalisch  plausibly  refers  it  to  the  use  of 
lunar  years  (Gen.  p.  67).  Sometimes,  however, 
they  reckoned  from  sunrife  (^fiepoy^icriov,  comp. 
Ps.  i.  2;  Lev.  vii.  15). 

*  The  Hebrew  custom  of  reckoning  the  day  from 
evening  to  evening,  arose  fh)m  the  use  of  the  lunar- 
calendar  in  regulating  the  feast-days,  and  other 
days  of  religious  observance.  It  was  not  "  adopted 
from  Gen.  i.  5,"  where  the  A.  V.  (the  evening  ana 
the  morning  were  the  fi^st  day)  misrepresents  the 
sacred  writer's  meaning,  assuming  a  construction 
of  the  Hebrew  which  is  grammatically  impossible. 
The  true  construction  is:  And  there  was  evening 
(the  close  of  a  period  of  light),  and  there  toas 
morning  (the  close  of  a  period  of  darkness),  one 
day.  So  De  Wette:  "  Und  so  imrd  Abend  una 
ward  Morgen,  Kin  Tag.''  So  also  Keil;  and  he 
adds,  p.  18 :  "  Hieraus  folgt,  dass  die  Scbcpfungs- 
tage  nicht  von  Abend  zu  Abend,  sondem  .'  .  . 
von  Morgen  zu  Morgen  gezalilt  sind."  Delitzsch 
(3d  ed.  p.  100) :  "  Nachdem  e«  mit  der  Schcpfung 
des  Lichts  Tag  geworden,  wurde  es  Abend  und 
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wurde  wieder  Morgen  .  .  .  Ein  Tag."  Lango: 
*•  Und  80  ward  es  Abend  und  ward  Morgen,  der 
ente  Tag  [Ein  Tag  hier  fiir  der  erste  Tag]." 

The  day  consisted,  therefore,  of  a  period  of  light 
followed  by  a  period  of  darkness,  being  reckoned 
from  morning  to  morning.  In  later  Hebrew  usage 
also,  where  fdmply  the  natural  day  is  meant,  as  in 
Lev.  vii.  15,  the  terminating  limit  is  the  following 
morning.  See  further  in  Uerzog^s  Encyk,^  art. 
Tag  (XV.  410).  T.  J.  C. 

The  Jews  are  supposed,  like  the  modem  Arabs, 
to  have  adopted  from  an  early  period  minute  speci- 
fications of  the  parts  of  the  natural  day.  Roughly 
indeed  they  were  content  to  divide  it  into  "  morn- 
ing, evening,  and  noonday  "  (Ps.  Iv.  17);  but  when 
they  wished  for  greater  acciu^cy  they  pointed  to 
six  imequal  parts,  each  of  which  was  agiun  subdi- 
vided.    Hiese  are  held  to  have  been :  — 

I.  Neslieph,    JHTJ^J    (from   fj^^J,  "to  blow") 

and  Shachar^  "^Htt?,  or  the  dawn.  After  their  ac- 
quaintance with  Persia  they  divided  this  into,  (n) 
ibe  time  when  the  eastern,  and  (b)  when  the  west- 
ern horizon  was  illumuiatod,  like  the  Greek  Leuco- 
thea  —  Matuta  —  and  Aurora ;  or  "  the  gray  dawn  " 
(Milton ),  and  the  rosy  dawn.  Hence  we  find  the  dual 
Shaharaim  as  a  proper  name  (1  Chr.  viii.  8).  The 
writers  of  the  Jems.  Talmud  divide  the  dawn  into 
four  parts,  of  which  the  (1.)  was  AijeleUi  hashd- 
ekar^  "the  gazelle  of  the  mommg"  [Aljkleth 
Shah  A  It],  a  name  by  which  the  Arabians  call  the 
Bun  (comp.  "eyelids  of  the  dawn,"  Job  iii.  9; 
iu^pas  fiK^papoy^  Soph.  Anliff.  109).  This  was 
tJae  time  when  Christ  arose  (Mark  xvi.  2;  John  xx. 
1;  Rev.  xxii.  16;  rj  iTei<p<i»<TKol<Ty\y  Matt,  xxviii.  1). 
The  other  three  divisions  of  the  dawn  were,  (2.) 
"when  one  can  distinguish  blue  from  white" 
(wp«t,  cTKorlas  in  odoJiSy  John  xx.  1 ;  "  obscurum 
adhuc  cceptfle  lucis,"  Tac.  //.  iv.  2).  At  this  time 
they  began  to  recite  the  phylacteries.*  (3.)  Cum 
lucescit  oriens  {upBoos  fiaOvsy  Luke).  (4.)  (Mente 
•ole  {\lav  wpwt,  ovarc^AovTOf  rod  riXlov,  Mark 
xvi.  2;  Lightfoot,  Ilor.  Ihbr.  ad  Marc.  xvi.  2). 

IL  Boker,  "Ip.B,  "  sunrise."  Some  suppose  that 
tlie  Jews,  like  other  Oriental  nations,  commenced 
their  civil  day  at  this  time  until  the  Exodus  (Jen- 
nings's Jewish  ArU.), 

HL  Chom  TTayAm,  DVH  DH,  "heat  of  the 
day"  (cws  ZitOspfjJj^  fi  vfitpa,  LXX.),  about  9 
o'clock. 

IV.  TzAharaim,  D'J'^n^,  "the  two  noons" 
(Gen.  xliii.  16;  Deut  xxviii.  29). 

V.  Huach  hnyom,  D  VH  TVH^  "  the  cool  (lit 
wmd)  of  the  day,"  before  sunset  (Gen.  iii.  8);  so 
called  by  the  Persians  to  this  day  (Chardin,  Voy. 
iv.  8;  Jahn,  Arch.  BibL  §  29). 

VI.  Ereb,  ^T!?i  "  evening."  The  phrase  "  be- 
tween the  two  evenings"  (Ex.  xvi.  12,  xxx.  8). 


a  •  But  this  precision  appears  not  merely  by  com- 
paring Matthew's  oi/rta  with  Mark's  ore  «5v  o  ^Aioc,  but 
«tUl  more  clearly  by  observing  that  Mark  hlmnelf  sub- 
joins this  clauffe  to  o^ut?  in  his  ovm  text  (i.  82).  TbiA 
louble  note  of  time  Mark  introduces  as  tacitly  ex- 
plaining why  th«  people  of  Capernaum  did  not  bring 
their  sick  to  Jesus  before  the  sun  went  down :  they 
were  restnilned  by  their  scruples  about  the  Sabbath. 
Thomson  {Lntvl  und  Book,  i.  426)  repreRents  this 
iempulofdfy  as  still  entertained  by  many  of  the  east- 
ern Jews  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact :  ^'  A  pro- 
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being  the  time  marked  for  slaying  the  paschal  basA 
and  offering  the  evming  sacrifice  (Ex.  xii.  6,  xxix. 
39),  led  to  a  dispute  between  the  Karaites  and 
Samaritans  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Pharisees  on 
the  other.  The  former  took  it  to  mean  betweeu 
sunset  and  full  darkness  (I^eot.  xvi.  6);  the  Kab* 
bimsts  exphuned  it  as  the  time  between  the  begin- 
nuig  idtlKfj  rpvia,  "liUle  evening,"  Hab.)  and 
end  of  sunset  (8.  b^ia^  or  real  simaet:  Joseph.  B, 
J.  vi.  9,  §  3;  Gesen.  ».  v.;  Jahn,  Arch.  BibL  § 
101 ;  Bochart,  //tmw.  i.  658). 

Smce  the  sabbaths  were  reckoned  from  sunset  to 
sunset  (I..ev.  xxiii.  32),  the  Sabbatarian  Pharisees, 
in  that  spirit  of  scrupulous  superstition  which  so 
often  called  forth  the  rebukes  of  our  Lord,  were  led 
to  settle  the  minutest  rules  for  distinguishing  the 
actual  instant  when  the  sabbath  b^an  Mia,  Matt, 
viii.  16  =  5t€  ^u  6  f^Aior,  Mark).«  They  there- 
fore called  the  time  between  the  actual  sunset  and 
the  appearance  of  three  stars  (Maimon.  in  Shnbb, 
cap.  5,  comp.  Neh.  iv.  21,  22),  and  the  Tabnndists 
decided  that  "  if  on  the  evening  of  the  sabbath  a 
man  did  any  work  after  one  star  had  appeared,  he 
was  foi^pven;  if  afttf  the  appearance  o(  ttco,  he 
must  offer  a  sacrifice  for  a  doubtf\il  transp^ression ; 
if  after  three  stars  were  viable,  he  must  offer  a  nn- 
offering:  "  the  order  being  reversed  for  works  done 
on  the  evening  njler  the  actual  sabbath  (Lightfoot, 
//or.  ffebr.  ad  Matt.  viii.  16;  Otho,  Lex.  Bab.  s. 
V.  Sabbathum). 

Before  the  Captivity  the  Jews  divided  the  night 
into  three  watdies  (Ps.  kiil  6,  xc.  4),  namely,  the 
first  watch,  lasting  till  midnight  (l^am.  ii.  19,  A. 
V.  "the  beginning  of  the  watches")  =  o^^^ 
vuKT6s'y  the  ^^muldk  watch"  (whidi  im>ves  the 
statement),  lasting  till  cock-crow  (Judg.  vii.  19)  = 
ixfffov  vvKrSiv\  and  the  morning  watch,  lasting  till 
sunrise  (Ex.  xiv.  24)  =  o^iAt/K?;  v</|  (Horn.  IL 
vii.  433).  These  divisions  were  probably  connected 
with  the  I.«evitical  duties  in  the  Temple  service. 
The  Jews,  however,  say  (in  spite  of  their  own  def- 
inition, "a  watch  is  the  third  part  of  the  night") 
that  they  always  had  four  night-watches  (comp. 
Neh.  ix.  3),  but  that  the  fourth  was  counted  as  a 
part  of  the  morning  (Buxtorf's  Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.- 
Carpzov.  Appar.  CiiL  p.  347 ;  Reland,  iv.  18). 

In  the  N.  T.  we  have  allusions  to  four  watches, 
a  divuion  borrowed  from  the  Gredcs  (Herod,  ix. 
61)  and  Romans  ((O^uAoic^,  rh  rtraprov  fxfpos  rrjt 
vuKrisy  Suid. ).  These  were,  (1 )  h^4^  6«|//o,  or  ir^la 
Spa,  from  twilight  till  9  o'clock  (Mark  xi.  11; 
'John  XX.  19);  (2)  /i6<royt(wTioy,  midnight,  from  9 
till  12  o'clock  (Mark  xiii.  35):  (3)  oXfKJopwptMa^ 
till  3  in  the  morning  (Mark  xiii.  35,  &jr.  Key. ;  3 
Mace.  V.  23);  (4)  wfwf,  till  daybreak,  the  same  as 
icpoiia  i&pa)  (John  xviii.  28;  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  6,  § 
5,  xviii.  9,  §  6). 

The  word  held  to  mean  "  hoar "  is  first  found 
in  Dan.  iu.  6,  15,  v.  5  {Sh&'dh,  nVlT,  also  "a 
moment,"  iv.  19).      Perhaps  the  Jews,  liko  the 

fitne  and  most  quarrelsome  fellow  once  baQd«Ml  roe  his 
watch  to  wind  just  after  sunnet  on  Friday  evening.  It 
was  now  his  Sabbath,  and  he  could  not  work.  Thus 
they  still  tithe  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,  and 
teach  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men,  mak- 
ing void  the  law  of  Ood  by  their  traditions  (Matt.  xr. 
5).  It  was  such  pervene  traditions  as  these  that  our 
Lord  rebuked  when  he  declared  thnt  the  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath  (Mark  U.  27>.*' 
S(>e  other  like  examples  on  the  same  p^^.  U. 
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Greeks,  learnt  from  the  Babylonians  the  diviaion 
of  the  day  into  12  parts  (Herod,  u.  109).  In  out 
Lord's  time  the  division  was  common  (John  xi.  9). 
It  is  probable  that  Ahaz  introduced  the  first  sun- 
dial from  Babylon  {&poK6yioy,  nwS9>  Is- 
xxxviii.  8;  2  K.  xx.  11),  as  Anaximenes  'did  the 
first  ffKidBjipov  into  Greece  (Jahn,  Arch.  §  101). 
Possibly  the  Jews  at  a  later  perioi  adopted  the 
clepsydra  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  6).  llie  third,  sixth, 
and  ninth  hours  were  devoted  to  prayer  (Dan.  vi. 
10;  AcUU.  15,  iii.  1,  <&c.). 

On  the  Jewish  way  of  counting  their  week-days 
from  the  sabbath,  see  Lightfoot*s.  Workty  u.  334, 
ed.  Pitman.     [Week.] 

The  word  "  day  "  is  used  of  a  festal  day  (Hos. 
▼ii.  5);  a  birthday  (Job  iiL  1);  a  day  of  ruin  (Hos. 
I.  11;  Job  xmi.  23;  comp.  tempus,  tempora  rei- 
publicm^  Cic,  and  dies  Cannensis) ;  the  judgment- 
day  (Joel  i.  15 ;  1  Thess.  v.  2) ;  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  (John  viiL  56;  Kom.  xiii.  12);  and  in  other 
senses  which  are  mostly  self-explaining.  In  1  Cor. 
iv.  3,  6Kh  ciyBpiOTlyris  rnntpas  is  rendered  "  by  man's 
judytnentJ" «  Jerome,  ad  Algns.  QuoesL  x.  con- 
siders this  a  Cilicism  (Bochart,  Ilieroz.  ii.  471). 
On  the  proplietic  or  year-day  system  (Lev.  xxv.  3, 
4;  Num.  xiv.  34;  £z.  iv.  2-6,  <&c.),  see  a  treatise 
in  EUiott's  Ilor.  Apoc.  iii.  154  ff.  The  expression 
iwiovciory  rendered  **  daily  "  in  Matt.  vi.  11,  is  a 
iw.  \fy.i  and  has  been  much  disputed.  It  is  un- 
known to  classical  Greek  (Ifoijce  wtw\da$ai  uvh 
T&y  Zvarfyfktirruyy  Orig.  OraL  c.  16).  The 
Yulg.  has  supet'sul/slnrUidemy  a  rendering  recom- 
mended by  Abelard  to  the  nuns  of  the  Paraclete. 
Theophyl.  explains  it  as  6  ^irl  rp  owrl<^  koI  autr- 
rdffti  ^/iwv  auTcu>K'fiSi  and  he  is  followed  by  most 
commentators  (cf  Chrysost.  Ho/n.  in  Or.  Domin. 
Suid.  &  Etym.  M.  a.  v.).     Salmasius,  Grotius,  <S»., 

argumg  from  the  rendering  "^Hp  in  the  Nazarene 
(Gospel,  translate  it  as  though  it  were  ^rrjs  4xio^ 
OTIS  iifL4paSf  or  els  afipiov  (Sixt.  Senensis  BibL 
Sonet,  p.  444  a).  But  see  the  question  examined 
at  full  length  (after  Tholuck)  in  Alford's  Greek 
Test,  ad  loc.;^  Schleusner,  Lex.  s.  v.;  Wetstein, 
N.  T.  I.  461,  Ac.    See  Chronology. 

F.  W.  F. 

•  DAY'S  JOURNEY.  Distance  is  often 
reckoned  in  the  Bible  by  this  standard  (see  Gen. 
xxxi.  23;  Fjc.  iii.  18;  Num.  xi.  31;  Deut,  i.  2;  1 
K.  xix.  4;  2  K.  iii.  9;  Jonah  iii.  3,  4:  Luke  ii.  44; 
Acts  i.  12).  It  is  certainly  conceivable  that  this 
mode  of  reckoning,  used  vaguely  at  first,  as  being 
dependent  on  circumstances  that  were  liable  to  vary 
in  the  case  of  each  particular  journey,  might  at 
length  have  become  definite,  so  as  to  denote  a  cer- 
tain distance  traversable  under  conditions  assumed 
as  always  the  same.  Something  like  this  was  true 
no  doubt  among  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  who  reck- 
(med  by  days  and  at  the  same  time  by  stadia  or 
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o  *  strictly,  by  "  human  or  man'^$  day  "  as  oppoeeu 
ID  Christ's  day,  or  that  of  the  final  account :  comp. 
J^  in  ver.  2.  U. 

b  •  The  reader  will  find  a  much  fhller  note  than 
Alford's,  on  cn-tovo-ioi'  in  Matt.  vi.  11,  in  Dr.  Conant'fl 
MatUuxe^  with  a  Rrvised  Version,  p.  80  (New  York, 
1860).  The  conclusion  is  that  '' daily  "  of  the  A.  Y. 
Is  substantially  correct  and  sanctioned  by  the  best  au- 
thorities, anctHDt  and  modem.  Dr.  Schaff  Rupport8 
the  same  vlrn  in  his  Lnn^e^s  Matthew,  p.  121  (New 
fork,  18ii5).     Viford  makes  ^vtovo^oy  -  ^  proper  for 

U. 


miles;  so  that,  interchanging  the  two  modes,  they 
meant  often  by  a  day's  journey  a  fixed  number  of 
stadia  or  miles,  without  taking  into  account  the  cir* 
cumstanoes  which  might  control  the  distance  act- 
ually traversed  in  a  given  instance.  This  later  and 
more  precise  scale  for  measuring  distances  arose 
graduiUly  among  them,  and  i^pears  never  to  have 
superseded  altogether  the  more  primiti\'e  method. 
Herodotus  (as  an  example  of  this  fluctuation)  de- 
scribes a  day's  journey  at  one  time  as  160  stadia  or 
about  19  Roman  miles,  and  at  another  as  200  sta- 
dia or  nearly  25  such  miles.<^  For  information  on 
thb  sul^ect  see  Forbiger's  Handb.  der  AUen  (Jeogr. 
i.  549  ff.  Roman  mile-stones  are  still  found  on  dif- 
ferent lines  of  travel  in  Palestine,  e.  g.  two  south  of 
Sidon,  on  the  maritime  road  along  the  Meditemv- 
nean  (Rob.  BibL  Res.  iii.  415,  Ist  ed.),  and  one  at 
Beth-zur,  between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron  (Stan- 
ley's Notices  of  certain  Localities,  Ac,  p.  169). 
'liie  proverbial  expression  in  Matt  v.  41,  "And 
whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with 
him  twain,*'  refers  to  a  foreign  custom  made  famil- 
iar to  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  their  Roman  subjec- 
tion. Most  of  the  Roman  roads  with  their  mile 
stones  (t^  strctia)  have  as  late  an  origin  as  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Septimius  Severus,  a.  ».  193-211. 
Traces  of  them  are  found  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan 
as  well  as  the  west. 

But  nothing  strictly  correspondent  to  the  Greek 
and  Roman  system  of  measurement  (as  far  as  such 
a  system  existed  among  them)  appears  to  have 
been  known  among  the  Hebrews.  It  may  be  as- 
sumed, as  a  general  rule,  that  when  the  writers  of 
the  Bible  speak  of  a  day's  journey,  they  mean  to 
speak  historically  rather  than  geometrically,  t.  e. 
to  mention  the  time  actually  employed  in  the  jour- 
ney rather  than  any  certain  distance  assigned  by 
universal  consent  to  a  day's  journey.  Hence,  to 
know  the  actual  distance  in  any  instance,  we  must 
know  more  or  less  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  travelling  took  place.  As  the  modes 
of  travelling  were  so  various,  — as  the  people  jour- 
neyed on  foot,  or  with  horses  and  camels  (though 
if  they  went  in  caravans  the  difl^nce  then  woukl 
not  be  very  great),  with  flocks  or  without  them, 
with  women  and  children  or  without  them,  across 
plains  or  mountains,  and  with  stations  for  halting 
at  night  along  the  route  at  irregular  inter^'als,  de- 
termined by  herbage,  streams,  fountains,  and  the 
like,  —  it  is  evident  that  a  fixed  uniformity  must 
have  been  out  of  the  question.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned, as  illustrating  this  uncertainty,  that  the 
pilgrim  caravans  at  the  present  day  occupy  two 
days  in  going  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Jordan,  about 
25  miles;  and  yet  a  mounted  horseman  can  easily 
accomplish  the  distance,  rough  as  some  parts  of 
the  way  ure,  in  less  than  half  a  day.  Josephus 
states  repeatedly  that  it  was  a  journey  of  three  days 
from  the  Holy  City  to  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  or  Gali- 
lee.    Dragomen  at  the  present  time,  partly  because 

c  •  The  same  remarii  may  be  made  of  the  Persian 
parasang.  "  The  truth  is,"  says  IUwIIdsoo  ( l^rod. 
iii.  260),  "  that  the  ancient  parssang,  like  the  modem 
farsakhy  was  originally  a  measure  of  time  (an  hour), 
not  a  measure  of  distance.  In  passing  firom  the  one 
meaning  to  the  other,  it  came  to  mark  a  different 
length  in  different  places,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  country  traversed.  The  modem  farsakh  varies 
also,  but  not  so  much  as  the  parasang,  if  we  can  trust 
Strabo.  It  is  estimated  at  firom  3|  to  4  miles,  or  fixua 
SO  to  85  stadia.**  H. 
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Uiey  would  luyust  the  time  to  the  convenience  of 
touri&tg,  usually  allot  4  days  to  the  journey.  The 
£ngli<sh  consul  at  JerusiUem  (as  happens  to  be 
within  the  wTiter's  knowledge)  on  one  occasion  of 
special  emergency  rode  on  horseback  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Nazaretl*  in  one  day. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  <•*■  pottting  "  (that  of  "  a 
runner'*  in  Heb.)  as  that  to  which  Job  refers  (ix. 
25),  mentioned  by  him  as  an  emblem  of  speed  along 
with  that  of  the  «•  swia  ships  "  (lit  "  reed-skif&  ") 
and  of  "  the  eagle  that  hasteth  to  the  prey/'  must 
be  very  di^rent  from  that  of  ordinary  travellers. 
[See  Angarkuo.]  ReUuidf  therefore,  could  well 
say  {PaLestinn^  p.  400) :  '*  Iter  unius  diei,  quod  spa- 
tium  dietam  vocaut,  certo  inten^allo  definiri  vix 
potest.  Clarura  est,  pro  locorum  ratione,  et  modo 
iter  faciendi,  diversa  spatia  uno  die  confici." 

One  consequence  of  a  neglect  to  consider  bow 
Tariously  incidental  causes  may  afiect  the  length  of 
a  day's  journey  in  the  East  is  that  the  statements 
of  the  sacred  writers  may  not  only  have  keen  mis- 
uuderytood,  but  charged  with  inaccuracies  and  con- 
tradictions for  which  the  writers  are  not  to  be  held 
accountable.  It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that  when 
the  joumeyings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  are 
mentioned  by  days,  great  latitude  must  be  allowed 
in  judging  of  the  distance,  since  the  movements  of 
the  vast  concourse  must  often  have  been  Lastened 
or  retarded  by  circumstance  of  which  no  account 
is  given.  The  *»  eleven  days'  journey  from  Horeb, 
by  the  way  of  Mount  Seir  unto  Kadesh-bamea " 
(Deut.  i.  2),  as  the  writer  would  merely  insert 
there  a  gjsaeral  notice  d  the  distance,  are  to  *be 
taken  in  all  probabihty  as  the  da}'s  of  ordinary 
travel  with  camels,  and  not  such  days  as  people 
would  need  with  flocks  and  herds.  This  specifica- 
tion accords  substantially  with  the  report  of  modem 
travellers  (as  Seetzen,  Kusseg^r,  Kobinson).  See 
Knolel,  Exeget.  Ilandb.  ii.  208. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  *<  day's  jour- 
ney "  allows  no  proximate  scale  of  measurement  in 
this  matter  of  distances.  The  itineraries  of  travel- 
lers, ancient  and  modem,  show  that  the  usual  rate 
of  the  foot-journey  (as  it  may  be  called,  since  those 
who  walk  may  easily  keep  pace  with  those  who 
ride)  varies  from  3  to  4  miles  an  hour,  and  as  the 
number  of  hours  devoted  to  travelling  rarely  ex- 
ceeds G  or  8  hours  per  day,  the  distance  of  an  ordi- 
nary day's  journey  may  be  said  to  average  about  25 
or  30  miles.<*  When  there  is  nothing  in  the  known 
or  probable  circumstances  of  the  case  to  modify  this 
rule,  we  may  safely  follow  it  in  judging  of  the  dis- 
tances represented  by  time  in  the  Scriptures.  Yet 
here,  too,  at  least  in  the  case  of  caravans,  some  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  the  shortness  of  the  first 
day's  march.  That  is  usually  restricted  to  2  or  3 
hours,  or  even  less,  and  these  the  hours  neai*  the 
close  of  the  day ;  and  yet  m  estimating  the  Uroe 
this  short  distance  may  be  reckoned  in  £a«tem  par- 
lance as  a  whole  day's  journey.  It  is  so  counted, 
no  doubt,  ui  speaking  of  the  day's,  journey  (prob- 
ably in  this  case,  if  they  went  through  Persea,  3  or 
4  miles  only  out  of  .lerusalem)  which  the  parents 
of  Jesus  made  before  they  discovered  his  absence 
(Luke  ii.  44).  See  the  addition  under  Beekotii 
(Amer.  ed.). 

Some  of  the  journeys  mentioned  in  the  Script- 
ures confirm  the  general  rule  Uid  down  above,  and 


a  *  Dr.  Robinson  puts  down  (as  the  rule  for  com- 
muting his  bourn  into  miles)  1  hour  with  camels  as  ^ 
2\  miles,  and  with  horse?  or  mules  =  8  miles  {BM. 
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others  require  some  exceptional  qualificatkn,  eifthtt 
intunated  in  the  nairatives  or  justified  by  them, 
llius,  Cornelius  (Acts  x.  1  ff.)  sent  mesaengcfs  from 
Csesarea  to  Joppo,  distant  about  40  Bomao  miles 
(according  to  Keland's  combination  from  the  Itiner, 
lliej-oaolym.  and  the  JHntr.  AnU»an.\  to  inWte 
Peter  to  come  to  him ;  they  started  'm  the  day  of 
the  vision  in  the  afternoon  (vers.  7,  30),  and  arrived 
at  Joppa  on  the  next  day  about  noon  {\ex.  9);  and 
returning  on  the  morrow,  they  reached  Caesaiea  on 
the  day  following,  the  fourth  from  the  setting  out 
thence.  They  were  unencumbered  by  any  bag- 
gage, had  in  the  main  a  Ie\'d  road,  and  could  pro- 
ceed rapidly.  The  return  appears  to  have  occupied 
more  time  than  the  going  to  Joppa,  which  would 
be  a  natural  result  in  the  latter  part  of  a  continu- 
ous journey  of  some  length.  Again,  we  read  in 
Acts  xxili.  31  that  the  Homan  chillarch,  Lysias, 
sent  Paul  under  a  military  escort  by  night  from 
Jerusalem  to  Antipatris.  Tliis  latter  place  was 
about  38  miles  from  Jerusalem  on  the  route  to 
Cfesarea.  To  perform  the  journey  in  that  time 
would  require  them  to  travd  at  the  rate  of  about 
4  miles  an  hour.  As  those  who  conducted  Paul 
had  a  good  road  (traces  of  the  old  l!oman  pave- 
ment are  still  visible;  see  Bob.  BibL  Rt$.  iii.  79), 
they  could  accomplish  a  forced  march  of  that  ex- 
tent in  nine  hours.  Strabo  says  that  an  amiy  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  could  march  from  250 
to  300  stadia  in  a  day,  i.  e.  an  average  of  about  30 
miles.  See  Forbiger's  IJandb.  dtr  Allen  Ueogr.  L 
551. 

llie  distances  indicated  by  such  reckoning  some- 
times agree  remarkably  with  information  deriv'ed 
from  other  sources.  Jonah  (iii.  3)  describes  Nin- 
eveh as  *'  a  city  of  three  days'  journey,"  t.  e.  in  its 
circumference :  for  it  could  have  bad  no  diameter 
of  that  extent  unless,  contrary  to  aD  precedent,  it 
was  built  in  a  circle.  The  dimensicnis  which  Diud- 
onis  (ii.  7)  assigns  to  Nineveh  give  it  a  circuit  of 
about  60  miles;  and  thus  his  statement  accords 
very  closely  with  that  of  the  prophet,  who  would 
naturally  have  in  view  the  foot-journey  of  about  25 
miles.  Further,  Jonah's  "  day's  journey  "  in  the 
city  (about  25  miles)  delivering  his  message  as  he 
went  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other  (Jonah  iiL  4), 
would  be  the  proportionate  length  of  a  street  in  a 
city  whose  longer  sides  according  to  Diodorus  were 
150  furlongs,  the  shorter  90  furlongs.  See  Dr. 
Pusey's  Commentary  on  Jonahs  p.  253.  Modem 
investigatkms  on  the  ground  support  the  same  con- 
clusion (Ijiyard's  Nin,  and  Bab.  p.  640).  On  the 
other  hand,  Laban's  overtaking  Jacob  in  seven  days 
when  the  latter  fled  from  Haran  to  GUead,  a  dk- 
tance  of  300  miles,  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  topo- 
graphically impossible,  and  obliges  us  to  resort  to 
suppositions  for  cleariug  up  the  ditticnity  which  fie 
entirely  outside  of  the  history  (see  Hauan,  Amer. 
ed.;  BibL  iS«c/a,  xxiv.  176-179:  and  Kitto's  Dmly 
BibL  JllugL  i.  320,  Porter's  ed.  1886).  The  ques- 
tion whether  the  Moriah  of  Abraham's  sacrifice 
((ien.  xxii.  2)  was  the  mount  of  that  name  near 
•Jemsalem,  or  Gerizim  near  Shechem,  depends  in 
part  on  how  we  are  to  di8i)06e  of  the  patriarch's 
journey  of  3  days  from  Helron  to  the  place  in- 
tended (see  the  addition  to  Mukiaii,  Amer.  ed.). 

llie  Israelites  prayed  Pharaoh  (Kx.  iii.  18)  to 
allow  them  *^  to  go  a  three  day's  journey  into  tho 


Rts.  1. 15, 2d  ed.).     This  estimat»  seems  sli^hti/  below 
rather  than  above  the  fenerml  average.  H. 
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Ktildemess/'  in  order  to  ofier  sacrifices  to  Jehovah. 
Some  have  supposed  that  Horeb  was  the  place 
which  they  had  in  view  in  making  that  request. 
But  Horeb  is  about  150  miles  from  Suez;  travellers 
with  camels  occupy  7  days  on  the  way  (Hob.  BibL 
Ret.  i.  60).  There  is  no  reason  for  finding  a  topo- 
a^aphieal  error  in  1  Rings  xix.  iff.  It  is  not  meant 
there  Uiat  Eljjah  spent  40  days  in  going  from  Beer- 
abeba  to  Horeb;  but  that  in  the  strength  of  the 
food  miraculously  provided  for  him  he  wandered  40 
days  and  nights  in  the  desert  before  he  came  to 
that  mount,  as  Israel,  nourished  with  manna  from 
heaven,  wandered  40  years  before  reaching  the 
promised  land.  The  direct  journey  from  Beer- 
sheba  to  Horeb  is  one  of  8  or  10  days  only  (see 
Kcil  and  Delitzsch,  Backer  der  Koniye,  p.  100). 
The  day's  route  of  the  confederate  kings  of  Israel, 
Judah,  and  Edom  in  their  expedition  against  Moab 
(2  K.  iii.  9  ff.),  though  not  entirely  ceriahi,  is  lea 
uncertain  for  its  being  said  that  they  made  a 
"journey  of  7  days  "  brfore  reaching  the  border  of 
Moab  (ver.  19).  The  opinion  at  least  must  be 
aet  aside  that  they  went  through  Arabia  so  as  to 
march  against  Moab  from  the  south,  as  did  the  Is- 
raelites under  Moses.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
make  that  journey  in  7  days.  The  note  ha«  in 
Keil  and  Delitzsch,  as  above  (p.  228),  shows  the 
value  of  the  modem  researches  on  questions  of  this 
oattu^  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  hoped  that 
the  proper  surveys  and  observations  are  soon  to  be 
made,  which  will  remove  the  vagueness  connected 
with  these  calculations  by  time,  and  give  us  a  fixed 
scale  of  distances  at  least  for  the  places  on  this  side 
of  the  Jordan. 

The  reader  may  consult  on  the  topics  of  this  ar- 
ticle, Reland,  PalasHni,  pp.  397,  424,  451;  Pauly, 
Real^EncyL  vi.  254  ff.,  and  v.  196  ff.;  Greswell's 
Duserlations  on  the  Hainnony  of  the  GosptU^  ii. 
138-142,  219,  iv.  525  ff.;  Winer,  Bealw.  U.  561; 
De  Wette,  Lehrb,  der  Hebr.  Arch&ologie,  p.  390 
(1864);  aiMl  Leyrer,  in  Herzog's  JRenl-Iincyk.  xv. 
157^169.  The  hut  writw  refers  also  to  Bergier, 
HUt.  de*  graruls  Chenuns  de  tEinp.  rom,^  Brux- 
dl.  1728,  translated  in  Gnevii  Thee,  Antt.  Rom. 
torn.  X. ;  uid  Pilargix,  De  lapid,  Rom.  juxta  ,vias 
posUU.  H. 

•  DAY'S  JOURNEY  ON  THE  SAB- 
BATH.     [Sabbath  Day's  Journey.] 

DAYSMAN,  an  old  English  tenn,  meaning 
umpire  or  arbitrator  (Job  ix.  33).  It  is  derived 
fit)m  day^  in  the  specific  sense  of  a  d&yjixed/or 
a  trial  (comp.  1  Cor.  iv.  3,  where  iufOpwwlyri 
Tlfi4pa  —  lit.  man's  day^  and  so  given  in  Wydiffe's 
translation  —  is  rendered  '*  man's  jttdffment "  in  the 
A.  v.).  Similar  expressions  occur  in  (xerman  {eine 
•  Siche  tagen  =  to  bring  a  matter  before  a  court  of 
justice)  and  other  Teutonic  languages.  The  word 
"  daysman  "  is  found  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene, 
ii.  c.  8,  in  the  Bible  published  in  1551  (1  Sam.  ii. 
25),  and  in  other  works  of  the  same  age. 

W.  U  B. 

DEACON  (li^dKoyosi  diaconus).  The  ofiSoe 
described  by  this  title  appears  m  the  N.  T.  m  the 
correlative  of  hriaKowos  [Bishop].  The  two  are 
mentioned  together  in  Phil.  i.  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  8. 
The  union  of  the  t>vo  in  the  LXX.  of  Is.  Ix.  17, 
nay  have  suggested  both  as  fit  titles  for  the  officers 
of  the  Christian  Church,  or  have  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  one  after  the  other  had  been  chosen  on  inde- 
pendent grounds.  The  coincidence,  at  all  events, 
loon  attracted  notice,  and  was  appealed   to  by 
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Clement  of  Home  (1  Cor.  xlli.)  as  prophetic.  Like 
most  words  of  similar  unport,  it  appears  to  havf 
been  first  used  in  its  generic  sense,  implying  subor- 
dinate activity  (1  Coi  iii.  5;  2  Cor.  vi.  4),  and 
afterwards  to  have  gained  a  more  defined  connota- 
tion, as  applied  to  a  distinct  body  of  men  in  tht 
Christian  society. 

The  narrative  of  Acts  vi.  is  commonly  referred 
.to  as  giving  an  account  of  the  institution  of  thLi 
office.  The  Apostles,  in  order  to  meet  the  oom- 
pUints  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  that  their  widows 
were  n^lected  in  the  daily  ministration  (SioiroWa)* 
call  on  the  body  of  believers  to  choose  seven  men 
"fall  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom,''  whom  they 
"  may  appoint  o^-er  this  business.''  The  seven  are 
accordingly  appointed,  and  it  is  left  to  them  "  to 
sen-e  tables  "  —  to  attend  to  the  distribution  of  the 
alms  of  the  (church,  in  money  or  hi  kind  (Neaiider. 
Pjlnnz.  u.  Ltit.  i.  51,  ed.  1847),  while  the  mini8tr> 
iHtaxovia)  of  the  word  is  reserved  for  the  Apostles. 
On  this  view  of  the  narrative  the  seven  were  the 
first  deacons,  and  the  name  and  the  office  were  do- 
rived  by  other  Churches  from  that  of  Jerusalem. 
At  a  later  period,  the  desire  to  reproduce  the  apos- 
tolic pattern  led  in  many  instances  to  a  limitation 
of  the  deacons  in  a  given  diocese  to  the  original 
number  (Owe.  Neocan.  c.  14). 

It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the 
seven  were  not  appointed  to  higher  fanctions  than 
those  of  the  deacons  of  the  N.  T.  I'hey  are 
spoken  of  not  by  that  title  but  as  "  the  seven  ** 
(Acts  xxl.  8).  The  gift«  unplied  m  the  words  "  f^ifl 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom "  are  higher 
than  those  required  for  the  office  of  deacon  in  1 
Tim.  iii.  Two  out  of  the  seven  do  the  work  of 
preachers  and  evangelists.  It  has  been  inferred 
accordingly  (Stanley,  Apostolic  Age^  p.  62), 'that 
we  meet  in  this  narrative  with  the  record  of  a 
special  institution  to  meet  a  special  emergency,  and 
that  the  seven  were  not  deacons,  in  the  later  sense 
of  the  term,  but  commissionei:s  who  were  to  supo^ 
intend  those  that  did  the  work  of  deacons.  Th&n 
are  indications,  however,  of  the  existence  of  another 
body  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  whom  we  may 
compare  with  the  deacons  of  Phil.  i.  1,  and  1  Tim. 
iii.  8.  As  the  irptafivrfpoi  of  Acts  xiv.  23,  xv. 
6 ;  1  Pet.  V.  1,  were  not  merely  men  advanced  in 
years,  so  the  v€^€poi  or  vtavltrKoi  of  Acts  v.  6, 
10  were  probably  not  merely  young  men,  but  per- 
sons occupying  a  distinct  position  and  exercising 
distinct  functions  (cf.  Mosheim  de  Reb.  Christ,  p. 
118).  The  identity  of  iwiiTKoirot  and  irp«r$vTtpoi 
has  been  shown  under  Bishop;  and  it  is  natural 
to  infer  firom  this  that  there  was  a  similar  rcUtion 
between  the  two  titles  of  didKoyoi  and  vtdtrtpoi. 
The  parallelism  of  6  vt^tpos  and  6  iuucovwy  in 
Luke  xxli.  26,  tends  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Assuming  on  these  data  the  identity  of  the  two 
names  we  have  to  ask  — 

(1.)  To  what  previous  organization,  if  .my,  the 
OTder  is  traceable? 

(2.)  ^Vhat  were  the  qiuJifications  and  ftmctiona 
of  the  men  so  designated  ? 

I.  As  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  synagogue 
had  it«  elders  (D"?!?.!)  or  pastors  (T^DJ"}?),  sc 
also  it  had  its  subordinate  officers  (D^Djn),  the 
vmip^ai  of  Luke  iv.  20,  whose  work  it  was  to  give 
the  reader  the  roUs  containing  the  lessons  for  the 
day,  to  clean  the  synai^ogue,  to  open  and  close  it 
at  the  right  times  (Synagogue;  and  see  Winer). 
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U  waa  natural  that  when  the  Galilean  disciples 
found  themselves  at  the  head  of  congregations  of 
their  own,  they  should  adopt  this  as  wc^  as  other 
parts  of  the  arrangements  with  which  they  were 
fitmiliar,  and  accordingly  the  vidrrepoi  of  Acts  v. 
do  what  the  innip^TCu  of  the  synagogue  would  have 
done  under  like  circumstances. 

II.  The  moral  qualifications  described  in  1  Tim. 
iii.  as  necessary  for  the  office  of  a  deacon  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  of  the  bishop.  The 
deacons,  however,  were  not  required  to  be  "given 
to  hospitality,"  nor  to  be  "  apt  to  teach."  It  was 
enough  for  Uiem  to  "  hold  the  mystery  of  the  &.ith 
in  a  pure  conscience."  They  were  not  to  gain  their 
living  by  disreputable  occupations  (fi^  aiffxpo- 
KcpScts).  On  offering  themselves  for  their  work 
they  were  to  be  sulyect  to  a  strict  scrutiny  (1  Tim. 
iii.  10),  and  if  this  ended  satisfactorily  were  to  enter 
on  it.  On  the  view  that  has  been  taken  of  the 
events  of  Acts  vi.,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  in  the 
N.  T.  that  they  were  appointed  by  tlie  laying  on  of 
hands,  but  it  is  at  least  probable  that  what  was  so 
&miliar  as  the  outward  sign  of  the  bestowal  of 
spiritual  gifts  or  functions  would  not  have  been 
omitted  ui  this  instance,  and  therefore  that  in  this 
respect  the  later  practice  of  the  Church  was  in 
harmony  with  the  earlier.  What  the  functions  of 
the  deacons  were  we  are  left  to  infer  from  that 
later  practice,  fk>m  the  analogy  of  the  synagogue 
and  from  the  scanty  notices  of  the  N.  T.  From 
these  data  we  *may  think  of  the  v^dartpoi  in  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  as  preparing  the  rooms  in 
which  the  disciples  met,  taking  part  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  alms  out  of  the  common  fund,  at  first  with 
no  direct  supervision,  then  under  that  of  the  Seven, 
and  afterwards  under  the  elders,  maintaining  order 
at  the  daily  meetings  of  the  disciples  to  break 
bread,  baptizing  new  converts,  distributing  the 
bread  and  the  wine  of  the  Ix)rd's  Supper,  which 
the  Apostle  or  his  representative  had  blessed.  In 
tde  Asiatic  and  Greek  churches,  in  which  the  sur- 
render of  property  and  consequent  dependence  of 
large  numbers  on  the  common  treasury  had  never 
beai  carried  to  the  same  extent,  this  work  would 
be  one  of  less  difficulty  than  it  was  when  "the 
Grecians  murmured  against  the  Hebrews,"  and 
hence  probably  it  was  that  the  appointment  of  the 
Seven  stands  out  as  a  solitary  fact  with  nothing 
answering  to  it  in  the  later  organization.  W bat^ 
ever  alms  there  were  to  be  distributed  would  nat- 
urally pass  through  their  hands,  and  the  other  func- 
tions continued  probably  as  before.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  office  of  a'  deacon 
to  teach  publicly  in  the  Church.  The  possession 
of  any  special  j^dptafia  would  lead  naturally  to  a 
higher  work  and  office,  but  the  idea  that  the  diac- 
onatc  was  but  a  probation  through  which  a  man 
had  to  pass  before  he  could  be  an  elder  or  bishop 
was  foreign  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
the  Ist  century.  Whatever  countenance  it  may 
receive  from  the  common  patristic  intepretation  of 
1  Tim.  iii.  13  (cf.  Estius  and  Hammond  ad  hc.)^ 
there  can  be  little  doubt  (as  all  the  higher  order  of 
expositors  have  felt,  cf.  Wiesinger  and  Ellicott  (td 
he.)  that  when  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  KoXhs  $a6 
udsf  which  \b  guned  by  those  who  "  do  the  office 
df  a  deacon  well,"  he  refers  to  the  honor  which  be- 
loncs  essentially  to  the  lower  work,  not  to  that 
which  they  were  to  find  in  promotion  to  a  higher. 
Traces  of  the  primitive  constitution  and  of  the 
permanence  of  Uie  diaconate  are  found  even  in  the 
vuore  developed  system  of  which  we  find  the  com- 
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mencement  in  the  Ignatian  epistles.  Originalh 
the  deacons  had  be^  the  hdpers  of  the  bishop- 
elder  of  a  Church  of  a  given  district  When  the 
two  names  of  the  latter  title  were  divided  and  the 
bishop  presided,  whether  as  primus  inter  pares^  or 
with  a  more  i^)eolute  authority  over  many  elders, 
the  deacons  appear  to  have  been  dependent  directly 
on  him  and  not  on  the  presbyters,  and  as  bein^ 
hb  ministers,  the  "  eyes  and  ears  of  the  bishop " 
( Const.  Apost.  ii.  44),  were  tempted  to  set  them- 
selves up  against  the  elders.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  laws  like  those  of  Cone  Nic.  c.  18;  Cone 
Carlh.  iv.  c.  37,  enjoining  greater  humility,  and 
hence  probably  the  strong  language  of  Ignatius  as 
to  the  reverence  due  to  deacons  {Ep,  ad  TralL  c 
3;  ad  Smym.  c.  8).  E.  H.  P. 

*  We  think  it  proper  to  add  a  few  remarks  to 
this  article,  supplementary  in  part,  and  in  part  by 
way  of  dissent. 

(1.)  The  diaconate  or  office  of  help,  like  the 
presbytero-episcopate,  grew  out  of  the  apostolic 
office,  which  at  first  embraced  all  the  ministerial 
functions  and  duties.  Christ  did  not  appoint, 
either  directly  or  by  verbal  command,  bishops, 
priesfs,  and  deacons,  but  he  chose  apostles  and 
endowed  them  with  his  Spirit,  under  whose  guid- 
ance they  divided  their  labor  with  proper  regard  to 
times  and  seasons,  and  founded  such  institutions 
in  the  Church  as  were  useful  and  necessary*.  The 
diaconate  originated  in  the  congregation  of  Jeru- 
salem at  the  time  and  on  the  occasion  recorded  in 
Acte  vi.  1-7. 

(2.)  The  Seven^  ol  iirrd,  elected  on  the  occasion 
referred  to  (Acts  vi.  3,  cf.  xxi.  8),  were  not  extra- 
ordinary commissioners  or  superintendents  of  dea- 
cons (Stanley,  Plumptre),  but  deacons  in  the  prim- 
itive sense  of  the  term ;  for  their  office  is  expressly 
described  as  Sicucoylaj  help^  and  Jiiaxovuv  rpaw4- 
feus,  to  serve,  or  wait  upon,  the  tables,  i.  e.  to 
distribute  food  to  the  widows  and  the  poor  (Acts  vi. 
1,  2).  Exegetical  tradition  is  almost  unanimously 
in  favo^  of  tliis  view,  and  the  latest  and  best  com- 
mentators sustain  it  (comp.  Meyer,  Alford  and 
Lange-I.echler  on  Acts  vi.  3).  In  the  ancient 
church  the  number  seven  was  even  considered  bind- 
ing; and  at  Rome,  for  example,  as  late  as  the  third 
century,  there  were  only  seven  deacons,  though  the 
numb^  of  presbyters  amounted,  to  forty.  The 
name  seven  is  no  argument  against  this  view ;  for 
the  word  deacons  nowhere  occurs  in  the  Acts. 
There  is  indeed  some  difference  between  the  apostolic 
deacons  and  the  ecclesiastical  deacons,  a  difference 
which  is  acknowledged  by  Chrysostom,  CEctimenius 
and  others  (see  Suicer's  Thesaurus,  s.  v.  BidKovos)\ 
but  the  latter  were  universally  regarded  as  the  Int- 
imate successors  of  the  fopier  —  as  much  so  as  the 
presbyters  were  the  successors  of  the  irpeafivrtpoi 
=  iwlcKOiroi  of  the  N.  T.,  —  notwithstanding  the 
changes  in  their  duties  and  relations.  "  In  these 
early  days,"  says  Alford,  on  Acts  vi.  3,  "titles 
spnmg  out  of  r^ties,  and  were  not  mere  hierarch- 
ical classifications."  Hackett  says,  on  Acts  vi.  3 
(p.  116,  2d  ed.),  "The  general  opinion  at  present 
is,  that  this  order  arose  fh)m  the  institution  of  the 
Seven,  but  by  a  gradual  extension  of  the  sphere  of 
duty  at  first  assigned  to  them." 

(3.)  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  for  the  as- 
sumption (of  Mosheim,  Mack,  Ruinoel,  Olshauscn, 
Meyer,  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Stanley,  and  the 
writer  of  the  above  article)  that  the  "^  young 
(younger)  men'*  mentioned  in  Acts  v.  (ol  v*^ 
repot,  ver.  6,  and  oi  vtayicKoi,  ver.  10;  comp.  Luk« 
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zxii.  28,  where  6  v^Artpos  U  used  as  equivalent 
10  b  9iaKov»if)  were  identical  with  deicons  and  reg- 
ularly appointed  church  officers  whose  official  duty 
required  them  to  attend  to  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
There  U  no  trace  in  the  N.  T.  of  such  an  eccleslis- 
Ucal  class  as  oi  vt^r^poi^  in  distinction  from  the 
xp€irfi\tr€pot  (who  first  appear  Acta  xi.  30),  and  the 
alternate  uae  of  ytayiffKot  in  ver.  10  of  the  same 
persons  is  against  it.  Nor  was  the  burial  of  the 
dead  ever  re;Tarded  an  a  part  of  the  deacon's  duty, 
but  was  left  during  the  first  three  centuries  to  the 
kindness  of  firiends  and  neighbors,  until  a  special 
diiss  of  officers  called  cojnitai  (variously  derived 
from  KixdCfiyy  quiescere^  or  from  Koir(r6sy  pi  mctm^ 
or  from  w3Tii»,  Itbnrare)  among  the  Greeks,  and 
/uss  irll^  fttMorts  among  the  Latins,  were  appointed 
for  this  office,  at  least  in  large  cities,  as  Constanti- 
nople. In  the  case  before  us  the  removal  and 
bm'ial  of  the  bodies  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  was 
in  all  probability  a  volmitary  service,  for  which  the 
young*  members  of  the  congregation  would  nat- 
urally offer  themselves  from  a  sense  of  propriety, 
or  in  obedience  to  .lewbh  custom,  or  on  a  hint  given 
by  Peter.  (So  Neander,  Geschichle  der  P^/iin- 
zunffj  i.  67;  R.  Kothe,  Anfdntje  tier  Cfn-islL 
Kircke,  p.  1G3  ff.;  and  De  Wette,  Alford,  Hackett, 
Lechler  in  loc.) 

(4.)  The  diaconate  of  the  Apostolic  Church  can- 
not be  derived  (as  is  done  in  the  above  article) 
from   the  office  of   "ministers"   or  "servants" 

iW)^^,  bwnphaiy  Luke  iv.  20,  cf.  John  vii.  32) 

in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  whose  business  was  simply 
to  open  and  close  the  synagogue,  to  keep  them 
clean,  and  to  hand  out  the  books  to  the  reader. 
The  correspondence  between  the  Christian  wpccr- 

fi'irtpoi  and  the  Jewish  zek^nim  (D'^pn^)  is  no 
reason  why  the  diaconate  should  haw  had  a*  Jewish 
preceilent.  There  were  no  officers  in  the  syna- 
gogue similar  to  the  apostles,  evangelists,  and  dea* 
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(5.)  The  diaconate  was  instituted  first  for  the 
care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick.  Those  who  held  the 
office  were  idms-distributors  and  nurses,  the  deacons 
for  the  male  portion  of  the  congregation,  the  dea- 
conesses for  the  female.  But  this  care  was  spiritual 
as  well  as  temporal,  and  implied  instruction  and 
consolation  as  well  as  bodily  relief;  for  Christian 
charity  usea  poverty  and  affliction  as  occasions  for 
leading  the  soul  to  the  source  of  all  comfort.  Hence 
Paul  counts  the  helps  and  ministrations  {ayri- 
K-fi^^ets)  among  the  spiritual  gifts  (1  C^r.  xii.  28). 
Hence  the  appointment  of  such  men  for  the  office  of 
deacons  as  were  of  strong  foith  and  exemplary  piety 
(Acts  vi.  3;  1  Tim.  iii.  8  ff.;  comp.  the  fiaorupoj- 
nivyjSy  Acts  vl.  3,  and  MyKKJimy  1  Tim.  iii. 
13).  In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  already  in  the  apos- 
tolic age,  the  diaconate  wsis  the  stepping-stone  to 
the  higher  office  of  the  presb^terate  which  had  the 
charge  of  public  instruction,  church  government, 
and  general  pastoral  care.  Stephen  preached  and 
prepved  the  way  for  Paul's  ministry  of  the  (jentiles. 
and  Philip,  another  of  the  seven  deacons  of  Jeru- 
salem, subsequently  labored  as  an  evangelist  (Acts 
xxi.  8).  The  patristic  interpreters  refer  the  passage 
in  1  Tim.  iii.  13  to  promotion  fh>m  the  office  of 
deacon  to  that  of  presbyter.  [Dkgrkr,  Amer.  ed.] 
But  we  shotdd  not  confound  the  liberty  of  the. 
*postolic  church  with  the  fixed  ecclesiastical  order 
of  a  later  age. 
ind  under 


tge.     In  the  fullness  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
the  guidance  of  uiipired  apostles,  the 


Church  of  the  first  century  stood  above  the  need  of 
the  mechanism  of  office,  and  Divine  charity  woa 
the  leveller  and  equalizer  of  all  clasB  distinctions. 

P.S. 

DEACONESS  {ZiiKowos'-  dlacomua,  Tert). 
The  word  ZtdKovos  is  found  in  Horn.  xvi.  I  aaso> 
ciated  with  a  female  name,  and  this  has  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  existed  in  the  apostolic  age, 
as  there  undoubtedly  did  a  little  later  (Pliny,  Kp. 
ad  Tt'aJ.)^  an  order  of  women  bearing  that  title, 
and  exercising  in  relation  to  their  own  sex  Hmctions 
which  were  analogous  to  thoee  of  the  deacons.  On 
this  hypothesis  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  women 
mentioned  in  Horn.  xvi.  6,  12,  belonged  to  such  au 
order  (Herzog,  Rtitl-Enajkl.  s.  v.).  The  ndeo 
given  as  to  the  conduct  of  women  in  1  Tim.  iii.  1 1, 
Tit.  ii.  3,  have  in  like  manner  been  referred  to 
them  (Chrysost.,  Theophyl.,  Hamm.,  Wiesinger, 
nd  toe. ),  and  they  have  been  identified  even  with 
the  "  widows "  of  1  Tim.  v.  3-10  (SchafT,  Apo$L 
Kirche,  p.  350  [Amer.  ed.  in  English  p.  535  fT.j). 

In  some  of  these  instances,  however,  it  seems 
hardly  doubtful  that  writers  have  transferred  to  tlie 
earliest  age  of  the  Church  the  oi^ganization  of  a 
later.  It  was  of  course  natural  that  the  example 
recorded  in  Luke  viii.  2,  3,  should  be  followed  by 
others,  even  when  the  Lord  was  no  longer  with  his 
disciples.  The  new  life  which  penad^  the  whole 
Christian  society  (Acts  ii.  44,  45,  iv.  31,  32)  would 
lead  women  as  w^  as  men  to  devote  tliemselves  to 
labors  of  love.  The  strong  feeling  that  the  true 
dpriffKfia  of  Christians  consisted  in  "  visiting  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow"  would  make  this  the 
special  duty  of  those  who  were  best  fitted  to  under- 
take it.  The  social  relaticms  of  the  sexes  in  the 
cities  of  the  empire  (cf.  Grut.  on  Rom.  xvi.  1) 
would  make  it  fittmg  that  the  agency  of  women 
should  be  employed  largely  in  the  direct  personal 
application  of  Christian  truth  (Tit  ii.  3,  4),  pos- 
sibly in  the  preparation  of  female  catechumens. 
Even  the  lateo*  organization  implies  the  previous 
existence  of  the  germs  from  which  it  was  developed. 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  pas- 
sages referred  to  imply  a  recognized  body  bearing  a 
distinct  name.  The  "  widows  "  of  1  Tim.  v.  3-10 
were  clearly,  so  fiu*  as  the  rule  of  ver.  9  was  acted 
on,  women  who  were  no  longer  able  to  discharge 
the  active  duties  of  life,  and  were  therefore  main  • 
tained  by  the  Church  that  they  might  pass  their 
remaining  days  in  "  prayers  night  and  day."  The 
conditions  of  v.  10  may,  however,  imply  that  those 
only  who  had  been  previously  active  in  ministering 
to  the  brethren,  who  had  in  that  sense  been  dea- 
conesses, were  entitled  to  such  a  maintenance.  For 
the  fuller  treatment  of  this  suttject,  see  Widow. 
On  the  existence  of  deaconesses  in  the  apostolic 
age,  see  Mosheim,  de  Reh.  ChrisL  p.  118;  Nean- 
der, PJi'tm.  u.  LtU.  i.  235;  Augusti,  Hnndb.  der 
Christ.  Aichaol.  u.  3.  E.  H.  P. 

•Ziegler's  De  Dinconis  et  DiicomssU  veterU 
Eccknm  (Wittenbergse,  1678),  a  monograph  of 
sterling  value,  should  not  be  left  out  of  the  list 
here.  The  raider  will  find  the  argument  for  "  dea- 
conesses "  in  the  primitive  church  wdl  stated  by 
Dr.  Schaff  in  his  HUtoi-y  of  the  Aposiulic  Citurch, 
p.  535.  He  understands  the  controverted  Karcf 
\9y4<r$My  1  Tim.  v.  9,  of  "election  and  ordina* 
tion"  to  this  particular  office.  Pressens^  aU> 
{ffistoirt  des  trois  premiers  Sikcles^  ii.  234)  holds 
to  the  existence  of  this  order  of  women  in.  the  first 
Christian  a^  but  places  it  not  so  much  on  tht 
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ground  of  explicit  Scripture  pfoof,  as  Uiai  of  gen- 
end  fitness  and  probability.  Hnther's  view  is  not 
essentially  difiereut  from  this.  Without  supposing 
that  the  widows  in  question  were  formally  set  apart 
lo  an  official  work  at  this  early  period,  he  thinks 
that  their  «*  being  put  on  the  roll "  (iraraA.c7«<r9») 
of  those  wholly  supported  by  the  Church  would 
naturally  bring  with  it  the  result,  as  it  did  the  ob- 
ligation, of  devoting  themselves  to  such  works  of 
b^ievolence  as  were  suited  to  their  age  and  sex. 
(See  in  Meyer's  Comm.  Hb.  cUts  N.  Te9L  viii.  64.) 
Out  of  this  An$(Uz  may  have  grown  the  female 
iiaconate  of  later  times 

Uev.  J.  S.  Howson,  D.  D.,  has  written  a  valu- 
ible  treatise  on  this  subject:  Dencontsses ;  oi*, 
The  Official  Iltlp  of  W'rmen  in  Parochial  Work 
vnd  in  Charitable  Jn$tituiion$  (I^nd.  18(»0).  He 
•peaks  here  in  a  more  positive  tone  than  in  bis 
Lift  and  K^tittles  of  SL  Paul,  of  the  vaHdity  of 
the  texts  to  which  appeal  is  usually  made  in  proof 
of  such  ministrations  in  the  apostolic  church.  He 
pleads  for  the  revival  of  the  institution  in  Protes- 
tant churches,  and  states  the  results  of  some  at- 
tempts for  this  purpose  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany.  See  also  his  remarks  on  this  point  in 
his  still  later  work:  Scents  from  the  Life  of  St. 
Paul,  and  thtir  Religious  Lesson*  (Lond.  1866). 

Tor  the  later  ecclesiastical  opinions  and  usages 
on  this  subject,  the  reader  may  see  Woman's  Work 
in  tlte  Church,  by  J.  M.  Ludbw  (Lond.  1865). 
The  writer  treats  there  k»s  fully  of  the  Scripture 
argument,  assuming  rather  than  proving,  that  Hi- 
dKoyos  applied  to  Phcebe  (Kom.  xvi.  1)  can  mean 
only  "deaconess"  as  the  correlative  of  "deacon," 
and  that  yvtmucas  (1  11m.  iii.  11)  must  mean 
**  deaconesses,"  and  that  all  other  exphinations  are 
impossible.  Dissenting  finom  most  of  those  who 
yet  adopt  his  conclusion  on  the  main  question,  he 
denies  that  the  "widows"  (1  Tim.  t.  9  ff.)  were 
deaconesses  at  all,  and  thus  relies  almost  wholly 
upon  the  controverted  yvPMKas  for  his  Scripture 
proof  of  a  primitive  female  diaconate.  See  also 
Church  PolUy,  by  H.  J.  Ripley,  D.  D.  (Boston, 
1867).  The  author  suggests  that  on  whatever 
ground  the  Scripture  warrant  for  thb  office  may 
be  put,  its  proper  sphere  of  exercise  is  not  to  con- 
flict with  the  Apostle's  news  of  woman's  position 
in  the  chureh  (1  Cor.  xiv.  34,  36;  1  Tim.  ii.  12). 

It  may  not  be  known  to  all  readers  that  the 
earliest  Congregational  churches  in  EngUnd,  in  the 
16th  century,  recognized  fully  this  order  of  female 
laborers  as  a  part  of  their  organization.  Robert 
Browne  (1582)  speaks  of  the  deacon  as  "the  re- 
liever "  and  the  deaconess  as  "  the  widow  "  (Han- 
bury 's  MtmnrinU  reltiting  to  Independents,  i.  21). 
llie  Separate  or  Congregational  chureh  of  Gains- 
borough, England  (1589)  —  out  of  which  came  the 
SoKoby  church,  the  Leyden  chureh,  and  the  Ply- 
mouth chureh  —  had  "relievers "  or  "  widows,"  who 
must  be  "  widows  of  60  years  of  age  at  least,"  whose 
work  it  was  "  to  minister  to  the  sick,"  Ac.  (Han- 
bury,  i.  30,  31).  Johnson  and  Ainsworth's  Con- 
gregational church  in  Amsterdam  (1606)  had  "one 
ancient  widow  for  a  deaconess."  Though  60  years 
3ld  when  chosen,  "  she  did  frequently  visit  the  sick 
ind  weak;  .  .  .  and  if  they  were  poor,  she  would 
gather  relief  of  them  that  were  able,  or  acquaint 
'be  deacons;  and  she  was  obeyed  as  an  officer  of 
Christ"  (Young's  Chronicles,  p.  455,  Boston, 
1841).  The  Cambridge  Pktform  (ch.  vii.  $  7)  rec- 
4gnizei  tbis  office  of  deaconess.  "  The  Lord  hath 
appointed  ancient  widows  (where  they  may  be  had) 
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to  minister  in  the  CSiureh,  fan  giving  attenilance  is 
the  sick,  and  to  give  succor  unto  them,  and  othen 
in  the  like  necessities."  The  Rev.  Mr.  Punchard, 
well  known  for  his  studies  in  the  eariy  eccksiastical 
history  of  New  England,  has  kindly  pointed  out  to 
the  writer  the  foregoing  references.  H. 

DEAD  SEA.  This  name  nowhere  occurs  in 
the  Bible,  and  appears  not  to  have  existed  until  the 
2d  century  after  Christ.  It  originated  in  an  erro- 
neous opinion,  and  th«e  can  be  little  doubt  that 
to  the  name  is  due  in  a  great  measure  the  mistakes 
and  misrepresentations  which  were  for  so  k>ng  prev- 
alent regarding  tliis  lake,  and  which  have  not  in- 
deed yet  wholly  ceased  to  exist. 

In  the  O.  f.  the  lake  is  called  "  the  Salt  Sea," 
and  "the  Sea  of  the  Plain  "  {Arabah)\  and  under 
the  former  of  these  names  it  will  be  foimd  described. 
[Sea,  Thk  Salt.]  G. 

*  The  popular  name  of  this  remarkable  sheet  of 
water  is  a  natural  and  appropriate  appellation, 
although  exaggerated  stories  have  been  current  re- 
specting its  properties  —  among  them  the  &ble 
that  it  exhales  a  noxious  miasma.  Reposing  in  its 
deep  chasm  or  caldron,  without  any  current  or  out- 
let; its  heavy  waters  impregnated  with  mineral 
salts,  combined  with  asphaltum  and  sulphur,  acrid 
and  nauseous  to  the  taste,  and  fatal  to  animal  and 
v^etable  life;  no  fin  stirring  its  still  depths,  and 
no  flowers  or  foliage  fringing  its  borders ;  its  shores 
and  surrounding  territory  sterile,  desolate  and 
dreary;  the  whole  region  lonely  and  stem,  and 
bearing  marks  of  some  dread  convulsion  of  nature: 
the  cemetery  of  cities  that  once  occupied  a  portion 
of  its  site,  and  a  perpettud  memorial  of  the  right- 
eous judgments  of  God;  —  by  what  more  suitable 
and  expressive  name  can  it  be  called,  than  that  by 
which  it  is  now  generally  known.  The  Dead  Sea? 

S.  W. 

•DEAD,  THE.  By  this  term  the  A.  V. 
represents  the  Hebrew  word  S'^S^T  (once  traus- 
lated,  deceased,  Is.  xxvi.  14),  as  well  as  the  word 
np  to  which  it  property  corresponds.  It  thus 
confounds  two  words  of  very  diflerent  import;  and 
what  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  it  eflaces,  in  the 
English  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  a  dis- 
tinct and  striking  recognition  of  the  separate  exis- 
tence of  the  soul,  or  spiritual  part  of  man,  after 
the  death  of  the  body. 

The  dead  (those  who  have  ceased  to  live  on  earth, 
and  are  therefore  absolutely  dead  to  all  earthly  re- 
lations) are  represented  by  Q^H^,  which,  as  gen- 
eric, includes  also  the  other  term. 

The  other  term  transbOed  dead,  D^S^*^,  means 
disembodied  spirits  separated  from  the  body  at 
death,  and  contmumg  to  live  in  a  separate  existence. 

According  to  Fiirst  {Heb,  u,  ChakL  Handw,  Hg'J, 
II.),  it  is  from  a  root  meaning  to  be  obscure,  dark, 
and  was  applied,  by  the  same  figure  as  the  Gennan 
SchaUen,  to  departed  spirits,  conceived  as  mere 
shadowy  forms.  According  to  Gesenius,  it  means, 
either  the  quiet^  the  silent,  finom  their  supposed  state 
of  inactivity  and  repose,  "  ut  incolie  regni  tenebrosi 
et  silentis "  (comp.  Is.  xiv.  9),  or  the  weak,  tht 
feeble,  "  debiles,  jlacddi,  .  .  .  quod  manium  na- 
turae satis  accommodatum  est,"  Is.  xiv.  10  (7^^ 
iii.  1302).« 
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In  either  case,  it  \a  well  represented  by  the  word 
ift/idef  by  which  the  same  object  is  designated  in 
English  usage.  The  Hebrew  word  occure  in  the 
foltowing  passages,  which  show  the  importance  of 
(he  distinction  overlooked  in  the  A.  Y. 
The  shades  tremble. 
Beneath  the  waters  and  their  Inhabitants. 

Job  xxTi.  6. 
Wilt  thou  show  wonders  to  the  dead  ? 
Will  the  shades  arise  and  praise  thee  ? 

Ps.  IxxxTiil.  10. 
For  her  house  inclines  to  death, 
^  And  her  ways  to  the  shades. 

PlOT.  ii.  18. 
And  he  knows  not  that  the  shades  are  there, 
Her  guests  in  the  depths  of  the  underworld ! 
ProT.  ix.  18. 

The  boldness  of  this  truthfid  representation  is 
worthy  of  notice.  "  Her  house  "  is  called  (ch.  vii. 
27)  "ways  to  the  underworld,"  and  "her  steps'' 
(it  is  said  in  ch.  v.  5)  "  take  hold  on  it; "  so  near 
to  its  abodes,  that  (by  a  bold  figure)  the  shades  of 
the  dead  are  there,  and  her  guests  are  in  the  depths 
of  hell! 

Other  passages  in  which  this  word  occurs  are 
ProT.  xxi.  16;  Is.  xiv.  9,  xxvi.  14,  19.  See,  in  the 
art.  Giants,  the  paragraph  added  at  the  cbse  of 
No.  3.  .       T.  J.  C. 

DEARTH.     [F*AMiNE.] 

DE'BIB,  the  name  of  three  plaoes  of  Palestine. 
L  ("^Zl'7,  but  m  Judg.  and  Chr.  ">^?'7  [hinder 
prrt  as  of  a  temple,  and  hence  the  snnctunry^  (Jes. ; 
perh.  j^osftire,  Fiirst]:  Aa$tp;  [Vat]  Alex.  Ao- 
j3fif>:  Dabir)^  a  town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  49),  one  of  a  group  of  eleven  cities  to 
the  west  of  Hebron.  In  the  narrative  it  is  men- 
tioned as  being  the  next  place  which  Joshua  took 
after  Hebron  (x.  38).  It  was  the  seat  of  a  king 
(x.  39,  xii.  13),  and  was  one  of  the  towns  of 
the  Anakim,  fh)m  which  they  were  utterly  des- 
troyed by  Joshua  (xi.  21).  The  earlier  name  of 
Oebir  was  Kiiijatii-sepiier,  "city  of  book*' 
(Josh.  XV.  15;  Judg.  i.  11),  and  Kirjath-san- 
KAH,  "city  of  palm"  [or  palm-branch  or  leaf] 
(Josh.  XV.  49).  The  records  of  its  conquest  vary, 
though  not  very  materially.  In  Josh.  xv.  17  and 
Judg.  L  13  a  detailed  account  is  given  of  its  cap- 
ture by  Othniel  son  of  Kenaz,  for  lo\-e  of  Achsah 
the  daughter  of  Caleb,  while  in  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  conquest  it  is  ascribed  to  the  great 
commander  himself  (Josh.  x.  38,  39)  [since  the 
acts  of  the  principal  and  the  subordinate  in  such  a 
case  may  be  ascribed  to  one  or  the  other].  In  the 
last  two  passages  the  name  is  given  in  the  Hebrew 

text  as  Debirah  (nHD'^).    It  was  one  of  the  cities 

given  with  their  "  suburbs  "  (t!l7'n3D)  to  the  priests 
(Josh.  xxi.  15;  1  Chr.  vi.  58).  *  Deblr  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  to  Jerome,  nor  has  it 
been  discovered  with  certainty  in  modem  times. 
About  three  miles  to  the  W.  of  Hebron  is  a  deep 
and  secluded  valley  called  the  Wady  Nunkitr^  in- 
doted  on  the  north  by  hills  of  which  one  bears  a 


n^Hp- 


fbot-note :  '<  Der  Name  der  Hadesbewohner 


die  Sohlaffm  (von  SS"^  sohlaff,  maU  sein)  stimmt  su 
den  homerixchen  Benennungen  oc  Kani6vTt%  die  Br- 
Mhlallten,  miitvffvk  Kopitira  die  HUupter  ohne  Kraft 
ijUm^),  o-jciai.  rl^Aa,  und  kommt  aucb  in  der  Inschrift 
Asi  sldoniflchen  K  >nig8-9argee  vor.'* 
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name  certainly  suggestive  of  Debir,  —  Deu^f'bmi, 
(See  the  narrative  of  Rosen  in  the  ZdUch.  d.  D, 
M.  a,  1857,  pp.  50-64.)  The  subject,  and  indeed 
the  whole  topography  of  this  district,  requires  ftir- 
ther  examination;  in  the  mean  time  it  is  perhaps 
some  confirmation  of  Dr.  Rosen's  suggestion  thai 
a  village  or  site  on  one  of  these  hills  was  pointed 
out  to  the  writer  as  called  /so,  the  Arabic  name  for 
Joshua.  Schwarz  (p.  86)  «peak»  of  a  Wady  Dibir 
in  this  direction.  Van  de  Velde  {Memoir ^  p.  307) 
finds  Debir  at  DUbeh,  six  miles  S.  W.  of  Hebron, 
where  Stewart  mentions  a  spring  brought'  down 
from  a  high  to  a  low  level  by  an  aqueduct. 

2.  O??:  M  rh  rtraproy  rijt  ^dpayyos 
'Axc^*  J^^tbera.)  A  place  on  the  north  boundary 
<^  Judah,  near  the  "  Valley  of  Achor  "  (Josh.  xv. 
7),  and  therefore  somewhere  in  the  complications 
of  hill  and  ravine  behind  Jericho.  De  Saulcy  (ii. 
139)  attaches  the  name  Thour-ed-Dnbour  **  to  the 
ruined  khan  on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Jericho,  at  which  travellers  usually  stop  to 
refresh  [themselves],  but  this  is  not  corroborated 
by  any  other  traveller.  The  name  given  to  it  by 
tlie  Arabs  when  the  writer  passed  (1858)  was  Khan 
Haiherxkrah.  A  Wady  Dibor  is  marked  in  Van 
de  Velde's  map  as  close  to  the  S.  of  Neby  Miisc^ 
at  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

3.  The  "border  (b^^)  of  Debir"  is  named  as 
forming  port  of  the  boundary  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiiL 
26),  and  as  apparently  not  far  from  Mahanaim. 
Relaud  (p.  734)  conjectures  that  the  name  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  same  as  Lodebar  ("^31 /),  but  no 
identification  has  yet  taken  place  (LXX.  Aai/3civ, 
[Vat.]  Alex.  Ao^fip:  Dabir).  Lying  in  the  graz- 
ing country  on  the  high  dovnis  east  of  Jordan,  the 

name  may  be  derived  from  "^57,  Ddbar^  the 
same  word  which  is  the  root  of  Midbar^  the  wilder- 
ness or  pasture  (see  Ges.  p.  318).     [Desert.] 

G. 

DE'BIR  ("T^??:  J^a$iw\  [Vat  Aaj9f«y;] 
Alex.  Aa$tip-  Dibir\  king  of  Eglon,  a  town  in 
the  low  country  of  Judah;  one  of  the  five  kings 
hanged  by  Joshua  (Josh.  x.  3,  23). 

DEB'ORA  (Affi^pd;  [Alex.  Ae/i/Bwpa-* 
Vulg.  omits]),  a  woman  of  Naphtali,  mother  of 
Tobiel,  tlie  father  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  8).  The  same 
name  as 

DEB'OBAH  OTpy\  [bee]:  At$6p^, 
[Alex.]  AffiS/Bwoa:  Debora)'.  L  The  nurse  of  Ke> 
bekah  (Gen.  xxxv.  8).  Nurses  held  a  high  and 
honorable  place  in  ancient  times,  and  especially  in 
the  East  (2  K.  xi.  2;  Hom.  Od  i.  429;  Virg.  jEn. 
vii.  2,  "  i£neia  nutrix; "  Gv.  Afet.  xiv.  441),  where 
they  wure  often  the  {nHincipal  members  of  the  fiun- 
ily  (2  Chr.  xxii.  11;  Jahn,  Arch.  BibL  §  166;. 
I>eborah  accompanied  Rebekah  from  the  house  of 
Bethuel  (Gen.  xxiv.  59),  and  is  only  mentioned  by 
name  on  the  occasion  of  her  burial,  under  the  oak- 
tree^  of  Bethel,  which  was  called  in  her  honor 
AUon-BacL'ith  (BcUoi^or  w^i^oi/s,  LXX. ).  Such 
spots  were  usually  chosen  for  the  purpose  (Gen. 
xxiii.  17,  18;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  13;  2  K.  xxL  18,  Ac.). 


•  De  Sauley  quotes  the  name  in  Joshua  as  '^  Da* 
bor ; "  but  on  what  authority  la  not  apparent  Cer- 
tainly not  tliat  of  the  Hebrew  or  t'ae  Vulgato. 

P  *The  A.  V.  omits  the  article,  mid  thus  obscurer 
the  ftct  that  the  tree  was  well  Icnown  far  agi*8.     IL 
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Many  haTe  been  puzzled  at  finding  her  in  Jacob** 
fiunily;  ii  is  unlikely  that  slie  was  sent  to  summon 
Jacob  from  Haran  (as  Jarchi  suggests),  or  that  she 
had  returned  during  the  lifetime  of  Rebekah,  and 
was  now  coming  to  visit  her  (as  Abarbanel  and 
others  say);  but  she  may  very  well  have  returned 
at  Rebekah*s  death,  and  that  she  teas  dead  is  prob- 
able irom  the  omission  of  her  name  in  Gen.  uxv. 
27 ;  and  if,  according  to  the  Jewish  legend,  Jacob 
first  heard  of  his  mother^s  death  at  this  spot,  it  will 
be  an  additional  reason  for  the  name  of  the  tree, 
and  may  possibly  be  implied  in  the  expression 

"iTl^p^i  comforted,  A.  V.  »*  blesned  *'  (Gen.  xxxv. 
9;  see  too  Ewald,  Gesch.  i.  890). 

2.  [Atfifi^pa:  Debbora.]  A  prophetess  who 
judged  Israel  (Judg.  iv.,  v.).  Her  name,  iTlh^, 
means  "  a  bee  "  (or  j-^|,  "  a  wasp  "),  just  as  M^- 
Xnrtra  and  Melitilla  were  j^per  names,  lliis 
name  may  imply  nothing  whatever,  beuig  a  mere 
appellative,  derived  like  Rachel  (a  Uunb),  Tamar  (a 
palm),  (tc.,  from  natural  objects;  although  she  was 
(as  Com.  a  Lapide  quaintly  puts  it)  suis  mtUeOy 
hosfibus  aculenta.  Some,  however,  see  in  the  name 
an  official  title,  implying  her  prophetic  authority. 
A  bee  was  an  Egyptian  symbol  of  regal  power  (cS. 
Call.  Jov,  66,  and  EU  Mag.  s.  v.  iffff^y);  and 
among  the  Greeks  the  term  was  applied  not  only 
to  poets  (more  apis  Afatitue^  Hor.),  uid  to  those 
peculiarly  chaste  (as  by  the  Neophitonists),  but  es- 
pecially to  the  priestesses  of  Delphi  (^pfiaphs  fi€- 
Xlfftras  A€\<pl9oSy  Find.  P.  iv.  106),  Cybele, 
and  Artemis  ((>euzer,  Symbdik^  iii,  354,  &c.),  just 
as  iaai\v  vi'as  to  the  priests  (Ijddell  and  Scott, 
s.  r.).  In  both  these  senses  the  name  suits  her, 
since  she  was  essentially  a  x'ates  or  seer,  combining 
the  ftinctions  of  poetry  and  prophecy. 

She  lived  under  the  palm-tree  ('^  such  Itnts  the 
patriarchs  loved,"  ('oleridge)  of  Deborah,  between 
Ramah  and  Uethel  in  Mount  Ephraim  (Judg.  iv.  5), 
which,  as  palm-trees  were  rare  in  Palestine,  "is 
mentioned  as  a  well-known  and  solitary  landmark, 
and  was  probably  the  same  spot  as  that  called 
(Judg.  XX.  38)  Ifeal-Tamar,  or  the  sanctuary  of 
the  j^m  "  (Stenley,  S.  <f  P.  p.  146).  Von  Boh 
len  (p.  334)  thinks  that  this  tree  is  identical  with 
AUon-liachuth  (Gen.  xxxv.  8),  the  name  and  local- 
ity being  nearly  the  same  (Ewald,  Gesch.  i.  391, 
405),  although  it  is  unhistorical  to  say  that  tliis 
"  may  have  suggested  a  name  for  the  nurse  "  (Hav- 
emick's  Inti-od.  to  PenL  p.  201 ;  Kalisch,  Gen.  ad 
loc.).  Possibly  it  is  again  mentioned  as  "  the  oak 
of  Tabor,"  in  1  Sam.  x.  3,  where  Thenius  would 

read  •TJD'IT  for  "WSTI.  At  any  rate  it  was  a 
well-known  tree,  and  she  may  have  chosen  it  from 
its  previous  associations. 

She  was  probably  a  woman  of  Ephraim,  although 
from  the  expression  in  Judg.  v.  15,  some  suppose 
her  to  have  belonged  to  Issachar  (Ewald,  Gesch.  ii. 

489).  The  expression  niT^G^  H^'^  is  much 
disputed ;  it  is  generally  thought  to  mean  "  wife  of 
lApidoth,"  as  m  A.  v.;  but  otlier  versions  render 
it  **  uxor  principis,"  or  **  Foemina  Lapidothana " 


a  •  Gassel  (Riehter  und  Am/A,  p.  48)  explains  lappi- 
dOtk  (see  above)  of  the  fiery  8|rf^t,  enthusiasm,  and 
ardor,  which  burned  in  her,  and  enabled  her  to  set 
others  on  fire  by  the  contagion  of  her  own  example. 
The  beautiful  fountain  at  the  bafe  of  the  hill  on  which 
A^^iron  stands,  the  place  of  the  fiunous  Jewbh  ceme- 
t  ;ry,  about  6  miles  west  of  &tfedf  is  known  among  the 
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(*Hhat  great  dame  <^  I^pidoth,"  Tennyion),  or 
fmsHtr  tpiendorumy  i.  e.  one  divinely  illuminated, 

since  mf^Qy ^lightnings  «  But  the  most  pn>- 
saic  notion  is  that  of  the  rabbis,  who  take  it  to 
mean  that  she  attendee!  to  the  tabernacle  lamps, 

from  I^Qy,  ^PP^i  »  lamp!  The  fem.  termina- 
tion is  often  found  in  men's  names,  as  in  Shelo- 
mith  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  9},  Koheleth,  Ac.  Lapidoth 
then  was  probably  her  husband,  and  not  Barak,  as 
some  say. 

She  was  not  so  much  a  judge  (a  title  which  be- 
longs rather  to  Barak,  Heb.  xi.  32)  as  one  gifted 
with  prophetic  command  (Judg.  iv.  6,  14,  v.  7), 
and  by  virtue  of  her  inspiration  '*  a  mother  in  I»- 
rael."  Her  sex  would  give  her  additional  weight, 
as  it  did  to  Yeleda  and  Alaurinia  among  the  Ger- 
mans, from  an  instinctive  belief  in  the  divinity  of 
womanhood  (Tac.  Geitn.  c.  8).  Compare  the  in- 
stances of  Miriam,  Uuldah,  Anna,  Noadiah  (2  K. 
xxii.  14;  Neh.  vi.  14). 

Jabin's  tyranny  was  peculiarly  felt  in  the  north- 
em  tribes,  which  were  near  his  capital  and  under 
her  jurisdiction,  namely,  Zebulon,  Naphtali,  and  Is- 
sachar; hence,  when  she  summoned  Barak  to  the 
deliverance,  "  it  was  on  them  that  the  brunt  of  the 
battle  fell;  but  they  were  joined  by  the  at^ar^nt 
central  tribes,  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Beigamin, 
though  not  by  those  of  the  extreme  west,  south, 
and  east"  (Stanley,  p.  339).  Under  her  direction 
Barak  encamped  on  '•  the  broad  summit  of  Tabor  " 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  20,  §  6).  When  asked  to  ac- 
company him,  *t  she  answered  indignantly,  Thou, 
oh  Barak,  deliverest  up  meanly  the  authority  which 
God  hath  given  thee  into  the  hands  of  a  woman ; 
neither  do  I  rqect  it "  (Joseph.  Ant.  v.  6,  §  2). 
The  LXX.  interpolate  the  words  5ti  ovk  o75a  r^y 
r.fitpay  iv  f  cvoSo?  6  K6pios  rhv  &yyt\oy  fur* 
Ifiod  as  a  sort  of  excuse  for  Barak's  r»)uest  (iv.  8; 
cf.  14,  V.  23).  When  the  small  band  of  ill-armed 
(Judg.  V.  8)  Israelites  saw  the  dense  iron  chariots 
of  the  enemy,  *'■  they  were  so  frightened  that  they 
wished  to  march  ofiT  at  once,  had  not  Deborah  de- 
tamed  them,  and  commanded  them  to  fight  the 
enemy  that  very  day  "  (Joseph.  L  c).  They  did 
so,  but  Deborah's  prophecy  was  fulfiDed  (Judg.  iv. 
9),  and  the  enemy's  general  perished  among  the 
"oaks  of  the  ^'anderers  (Zaanaim),"  in  the  tent 
of  the  Bedouin  Kenite^s  wife  (Judg.  iv.  21)  in  the 
northern  mountains.  ^'  And  the  hmd  had  rest  forty 
years  "  (Judg.  v.  31).  For  the  natural  phenomena 
which  aided  (Judg.  v.  20,  21)  the  victory,  and  the 
other  details  (for  which  we  have  ample  authority  iu 
the  twofold  narration  in  prose  and  poetry),  see  Ba- 
rak, where  we  have  also  entered  on  the  difficult 
question  of  the  chronology  (Ewald,  Gesck.  ii.  489- 
494). 

Deborah's  tiUe  of  "prophetess"  (HS^ri?) 
includes  the  notion  of  inspired  poetry,  as  in  Ex.  xV. 
20;  and  in  this  sense  the  glorious  triumphal  ode 
(Judg.  V.)  well  \'indicates  her  claim  to  the  office. 
On  this  ode  much  has  been  written,  and  there  are 
separate  treatises  about  it  by  Holfanann,  Kalkar, 


Jews  at  present  as  Deborah's  foontaJn.  They  have  a 
tradition  that  the  heroine  passed  there  with  Barak  on 
his  march  to  Tabor,  and  bathed  in  this  fountain  on 
the  momlojc  of  ^e  deriidve  battle-  See  the  writer's 
I'/ustr.  of  Scripture,  p.  248  (revised  ed.) ;  and  Thorn* 
son's  Land  and  JSooky  1.  424.  IL 
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ind  Renrick.  It  is  alao  explained  by  Ewald  (die 
PotU  B&cher  des  AUm  Btmdts,  i.  125),  and  Gum- 
pacli  {AiUeslamerU.  Sin(Ken,  pp.  l-140).a 

F.  W.  F. 
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desert.    Dr.  Conant  (Book  of  Job,  p.  24)  trut- 
lates  the  passage  thus:  — 

«  My  brethren  are  deceitAil,  Uke  the  brook, 

Ab  the  chaooel  of  brool^s  that  pass  sway : 

That  become  turbid,  from  Ice ; 

The  snovr  hidus  itself  in  thorn. 

At  the  time  they  are  poured  off,  they  fidl ; 

When  it  is  hot  they  are  consumed  from  thebr 
place. 

The  caravans  along  their  way  turn  aside ; 

They  go  up  into  the  wastes,  and  perish. 

The  caravans  of  Tema  looked ; 
*    The  companies  of  Sheba  waited  for  them 

They  were  ashamed  that  they  had  trwtted , 

They  came  thither  and  were  confounded." 

The  ground  of  the  compariaon  here  lies  in  the 
uncertain  character  of  the  brooks  or  streams  in  the 
East.  A  detailed  example  niay  best  serve  to  illua- 
trate  the  peculiarity  referred  to.  On  the  2d  of 
April  tJie  writer  crossed  the  stone  bridge  to  the 
right  of  KuIuMekj  1^  hours  to  the  nortliwest  of 
Jerusalem.  The  channel  of  the  stream  was  then 
entirely  desUtute  of  M-ater.  Kichardson  ( Traveli 
along  fJie  Medlleri'aneany  ii.  2'i6)  found  there  on 
the  15th  of  April,  of  another  year,  **  a  small  brook 
trickling  down  ihe  valley.*'  Prokesch  (Jieue  im 
fieilit/e  Land,  p.  41),  who  was  there  at  another 
time,  a  few  weeks  later  in  the  season,  speaks  of  a 
full  rushing  sU'eam  as  dashing  along  the  water-bed. 
Otto  von  Richter  ( Watl/ahrfen  im  Morf/efdande, 
p.  15)  who  was  Uiere  In  August,  says  tliat  it  con- 
tained then  a  little  water.  Agiuii,  Salzbacber  (A'r- 
innerwif/en  aus  meiner  Pilgerreise,  ii.  31),  who 
saw  the  brook  near  the  end  of  June,  says  that  it 
was  then  entirely  dry.  The  stream,  therefore,  is 
evidently  a  very  precarious  one.  It  \'aries  not  only 
in  winter,  but  at  the  same  season  in  ditferent  years. 
It  is  a  fiur  example  of  what  is  true  of  eastern 
brooks  in  general.  These  water-courses,  as  they 
may  more  properly  be  called,  flow  with  water  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season ;  but  soon  after  that  are  liable 
to  be  wholly  dried  up,  or  if  they  contain  water  sUU 
later,  contain  it  only  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
according  to  thebr  situation  and  the  severity  of  the 
heat  of  particular  years.  Hence,  ihe  traveller  in 
quest  of  water  must  often  be  disappointed  when  be 
comes  to  such  streams.  He  may  find  them  en- 
tirely exhausted ;  or,  he  may  find  the  water  gone  at 
the  place  where  he  approaches  them,  though  it  may 
still  linger  in  other  places  which  elude  his  observa- 
tion ;  he  may  perceive,  fh>m  the  moisture  of  the 
ground,  that  the  last  drops  have  just  disappeared, 
and  that  he  has  arrived  but  a  few  hours  too  late 
for  the  attainment  of  his  object  Fainting  with 
thirst  and  after  many  a  weary  step  out  of  his  direct 
course  in  pursuit  of  the  cooling  stream,  the  way- 
farer reaches  at  length  the  place  of  Iioped-for  relief, 
but  only  to  be  doomed  to  disappointment  —  tb(> 
deceitful  brook  has  fled. 

We  meet  with  the  same  comparison  somewhat 
differently  applied  hi  Jer.  xv.  18.  The  prophet's 
sky  had  long  been  darkened  with  trouble  and  sor- 
row; but  the  helper  for  whom  he  was  waiting  de- 
layed to  come.  The  more  exact  translation  woiUd 
be:  — 

^  Why  is  my  affliction  perpetual 
And  my  wound  incurable  ? 
It  will  not  be  healed. 
Thou  art  to  me  as  a  lying  brook, 
As  waters  which  are  not  enduring." 

«•  For  the  ftiUer  Uterature  of  the  Song,  see  Bakml,       Thomson  (Lmtd  and  Booh,  ii.  231)  has  some 

U.      remarks  on  this  characteristic  of  the  brook.    Hi 


DBBTOB.    [Loan.] 

DECAP'OLIS  (Aeitiwo\«,  "the  ten  cit- 
ies"). This  name  occurs  only  three  times  in  the 
Scriptures,  Matt.  iv.  25;  Mark  v.  2U,  and  vii.  31; 
but  it  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Josephus  and 
other  ancient  writers.  Immediately  after  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  by  the  Romans  (b.  c.  65),  ten  cities 
appear  to  have  been  rebuilt,  partially  colonized,  and 
endowed  with  peculiar  privileges:  the  country 
around  them  was  hence  called  Dectpolis.  The 
limits  of  the  territory  were  not  very  clevly  defined; 
and  probably  in  the  course  of  time  other  neighbor- 
ing cities  received  similar  privileges.  This  may 
account  fi)r  the  fact  that  ancient  geographers  speak 
»i  indefinitely  of  the  province,  and  do  not  even 
agree  as  to  the  names  of  the  cities  themsel^'es. 
Pliny  (v.  18)  admitting  that  "non  onmes  eadem 
observant,"  enumerates  them  as  follows:  Scythopo- 
lis,  IJtppfi$,  Gudura,  PeUa,  Philadelphia,  O'erasa, 
Dion,  Cannlha,  Damnscue,  and  Rtphana.  Pt(^- 
emy  (v.  17)  makes  Cnpiiolias  one  of  the  ten;  and 
an  old  Palmyrene  inscription  quoted  by  Keland 
{PaL  p.  525)  includes  Abila,  a  town  which,  accord- 
ing to  Kusebius  (Onon.  s.  v.  Abiii)  was  12  Komaii 
miles  east  of  Gadara.  Josephus  (B.  J.  iii.  0,  §  7) 
calls  ScjflAopolit  the  burgest  city  o(f  Decapolis,  thus 
manifestly  exduduig  Damascus  fh>m  the  number. 
All  the  cities  of  Decapolis,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Scythopolis,  Uy  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan ; 
and  both  Kusebius  and  J«x)me  ( Onom,  s.  v.  De- 
cnpoUi)  say  that  the  district  was  situated  "  beyond 
the  Jordan,  around  Hippos,  Pella,  and  Gadara," 
that  is,  to  the  east  and  southeast  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  With  this  also  agrees  the  statement  in 
Blark  v.  23,  that  the  demoniac  who  was  cured  at 
Gadara  "  began  to  publish  in  Decapolis  how  great 
things  Jesus  had  done  to  him."  It  would  appear, 
however,  from  Matt.  iv.  25  and  Mark  vii.  31,  that 
Decapolis  was  a  general  appellation  for  a  large  dis- 
trict extending  along  both  sides  of  the  Jordan. 
Pliny  (v.  18)  says  it  reached  from  Damascus  on  the 
north  to  Philadelphia  on  the  south,  and  from  Scy- 
tliopolis  on  the  west  to  Canatha  on  the  east  —  thus 
nuiking  it  no  less  than  100  miles  k>ng  by  60  broad 
and  he  adds,  that  between  and  around  these  cities 
are  tetrarcliies,  each  like  a  kingdom ;  such  as  Trach 
onitis,  Faneas,  Abila,  Area,  £c. 

Thla  region,  once  so  populous  and  prosperous, 
fh>m  whicli  multitudes  flocked  to  hear  the  Siaviour, 
and  through  which  multitudes  foUowed  hb  foot- 
steps —  is  now  almost  without  an  inhabitant.  Six 
out  of  the  ten  cities  are  completely  ruhied  and  de- 
serted. Scythopolis,  Gadara,  and  Canatha  have 
ttill  a  few  fanulies,  living,  more  like  wild  beasts 
than  human  beings,  amid  the  crumbling  ruhis  of 
palaces,  and  in  the  cavernous  recesses  of  old  tombs. 
Damascus  alone  continues  to  flourish,  like  an  oasis 
in  a  desert  J.  L.  P. 

•  DECEITFULLY,  A.  V.  Job  vi.  16  ff. 
^Deceitful  aa  a  brook,"  appears  to  have  been  a 
lort  of  pro\-erb  among  the  Semitic  tribes.  Thus, 
Job  in  the  a)x>ve  pas»^i;e  compares  the  conduct  of 
insincere,  fidse-heaited  firiends  to  the  streams  of  the 
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•oppoaet,  on  aooount  of  tbe  reference  to  Tema  and  I 
ShdNi,  that  the  streftma  which  suggested  Job's  il- 
lustration are  those  **  which  flowed  down  from  the 
high  lands  of  Gilead  and  Bashan,  and  came  to 
nothing  in  the  neighboring  desert.*'  U. 

♦  DECISION,  VALLEY  OF.      [Jeuos- 

nAPIIAT.] 

DETDAN  ()7^  [depresiion,  low  country^ 
Flirst]:  AaSiy;  [Vat.  in  1  Chr.  louiaZeufi]  Da~ 
dan).  1.  The  nune  of  a  son  of  Kaamah,  son  of 
Cush  (Gen.  x.  7;  1  Chr.  i.  0,  "the  sons  of  ^ut- 
Qiah,  iSheba,  and  Dedan*'). 

2.  [In  Gen.  AcSiy,  Alex.  AcuSoy;  1  Chr.  and 
£z-  AwSii^;  Jer.  xxv.  23,  A«8iy,  FA.  AfSoi^; 
xlix.  8f  Aai$j(/i,  Alex.  FA.  AeuSoy:  Datlan^  De- 
dan.']  That  of  a  son  of  Jokshan,  son  of  Keturah 
(Gen.  xxv.  3,  and  "  Jokshan  begat  Sheba  and  De- 
dan.  And  the  sons  of  Dedaii  were  Asshurim,  Le- 
tushim,  and  Leummim."  Cf.  1  Chr.  i.  32).  The 
usual  opinion  respecting  these  founders  of  tribes  is 
that  the  first  settled  among  the  sons  of  Cush, 
wherever  these  latter  may  be  placed ;  the  second,  on 
the  S}Tian  borders,  about  the  territory  of  Edom. 
But  Gesenius  and  Winer  have  suggested  that  the 
name  may  apply  to  one  tribe;  and  this  may  be 
adopted  as  proUible,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
descendants  of  the  Keturahite  IJedan  intermarried 
with  those  of  the  Cushite  Dedan,  whom  the  writer 
places,  presumptively,  on  the  borders  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  [Ahabia,  Cush,  Raamah,  &c.]  The 
theory  of  this  mixed  descent  gains  weight  from  the 
Ikct  that  in  each  case  the  brother  of  Dedan  is  named 
Sheba.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  Dedanites 
w«re  among  the  chief  traders  traversing  the  cara- 
van-route from  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
south  of  Palestine,  bearing  merchandise  of  India, 
and  possibly  of  Southern  Arabia;  and  hence  the 
mixture  of  such  a  tribe  with  another  of  different 
(and  Keturahite)  descent  presents  no  impossibility. 
The  passages  in  the  Bible  in  which  Dedan  is  men- 
tioned (besides  the  genealogies  above  referred  to) 
are  contained  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
and  Ezekiel,  and  are  in  every  case  obscure.  The 
Edomite  settlers  seem  to  be  referred  to  m  Jer.  xlix. 
8,  where  Dedan  is  mentioned  in  the  prophecy 
•gainst  Edom ;  again,  in  xxv.  23,  \rith  Tema  and 
Buz;  in  Kz.  xxv.  13,  with  Teman,  in  the  prophecy 
■gainst  Edom;  and  in  Is.  xxi.  13  (**The  burden 
upon  Arabia.  In  the  forest  in  Arabia  shall  ye 
lodge,  O  ye  travelling  companies  of  Dedanim"), 
with  Tenia  and  Kedar.  This  last  passage  is  by 
fome  understood  to  refer  to  caravans  of  the  Cushite 
Dedan;  and  although  it  may  only  signify  the  wan- 
dering propensities  of  a  nomad  tribe,  such  as  the 
Edomite  portion  of  Dedan  may  have  been,  the 
supposition  that  it  means  merchant-caravans  is 
stnngthened  by  the  remarlcable  words  of  Ezekiel 
in  the  lamentation  for  Tyre.  This  chapter  (xx^ii.) 
twice  mentions  Dedan ;  first  in  ver.  15,  where,  after 
enumerating  among  the  traffickers  with  the  mer- 
chant-city many  Asiatic  peoples,  it  is  said,  "  The 
ehiklreii  of  Dedan  were  thy  merchants,  many  isles 

(tS^^S)  ^^^'^  ^^  merchandise  of  thine  hand :  they 
brought  thee  for  a  present  horns  of  ivory,  and 
ebony."  Passing  thence  to  Syria  and  western  and 
northern  peoples,  the  prophet  again  (in  ver.  20) 
mentions  Dedan  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  point 
to  the  wide-spread  and  possibly  the  mixed  ancestry 
of  this  tribe.  Ver.  15  may  be  presumed  to  allude 
npeciaUy  to  the  CtuhiU  Dedan  (cf.  ch.  xxxviii.  13, 
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where  we  find  Dedan  with  Sheba  and  the  merchanti 
of  Tarshish ;  apparently,  from  the  context,  the  D»* 
dan  of  ch.  xxvii.  15);  but  the  passage  commencing 
in  V.  20  appears  to  include  the  settlers  ou  the  bor- 
ders of  Edom  (t.  e.  the  Keturahite  Dedan).  The 
whole  of  the  pasaige  is  as  follows:  "  Dedan  [waa] 
thy  merchant  in  precious  clothes  for  chaiiota. 
Arabia,  and  all  the  princes  of  Kedar,  they  occupied 
with  thee  in  lambs,  uid  rams,  and  goats:  in  these 
[were  they]  thy  merchants.  The  merchants  of 
Sheba  and  Jiaamah  they  [were]  thy  merchants: 
they  occupied  in  thy  fairs  with  ddef  of  all  spices, 
and  with  all  precious  stones,  and  gold.  Haran,  and 
Canneh,  and  Eden,  the  merchants  of  ShebOf  Aa- 
shur,  [and]  Chilmad,  [were]  thy  merchants."  (Ex. 
xxvii.  23-23.)  We  have  here  a  Dedan  oonni«tad 
with  Arabia  (probably  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  peninsula)  and  Kedar,  and  also  with  the  fother 
and  brother  of  the  Cushite  Dedan  (Kaamah  and 
Sheba),  and  these  latter  with  Asiatic  peoples  com- 
monly placed  in  the  regions  bordering  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  This  Dedan  moreover  is  a  mer- 
chant, not  in  pastoral  produce,  in  sheep  and  goats, 
but  in  **  precious  clothes,"  in  contradistinction  to 
Arabia  and  Kedar,  like  the  fiw-off  eastern  nations 
who  came  with  *^  spices  and  precious  stones  and 
gold,"  "blue  clothes  and  broidered  work,"  and 
**  chests  of  rich  apparel" 

I'he  probable  inferences  from  these  mentions  of 
Dedan  support  the  argument  first  stated,  namely : 
1.  That  Dedan  son  of  Raamah  settled  on  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  his  descendants  became 
caravan-merchants  between  that  coast  and  Palea- 
tine.  2.  That  Jokshan,  or  a  son  of  Jokshan,  by 
intermarriage  with  the  Cushite  Dedan  formed  a 
tribe  of  the  same  name,  which  appears  to  have  bad 
its  chief  settlement  in  the  borders  of  Idumsea,  and 
perhaps  to  have  led  a  pastoral  life. 

All  traces  of  the  name  of  Dedan,  whether  in  Ido- 
masa  or  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  are  lost  in  the  works 
of  Arab  geographers  and  historians.  The  Greek 
and  Roman  geographers  however  throw  some  light 
the  eastern  settlement;  and  a  native  indication 
of  the  name  is  presumed  to  exist  in  the  island  of 
Dddan,  on  the  borders  of  the  gulf.  The  identifica- 
tion must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  writer*s 
recovery  of  the  name  of  Sheba,  the  other  son  of 
Raamah,  on  the  island  of  Awdl,  near  the  Arabian 
shore  of  the  same  gulfl  This  is  discussed  in  the 
art  Raamah.  £.  S.  P. 

DEIXANIM  {Wyr^ :  Aa*a«£r:  Dedamm), 
Is.  xxi.  13.     [Dkdam.] 

DEDICATION,  FEAST  OF  THE  (tA 
iyKolviay  John  x.  22:  EncoBMfu,  Vulg.;  6  4yKaf 
ytcTfjihs  rod  BwrioiorriploVf  1  Mace.  iv.  66  and  59 
(the  same  term  as  is  used  in  the  LXX.  for  the 
dedication  of  the  altar  by  Moses,  Num.  vii.  10); 
6  Kofiaptcfibs  rod  raov,  2  Bfaoe.  z.  5:  Mishna, 
n33n,  i.  e.  dedication:  Joseph,  ^cvro,  AtU.  xiL 
7,  §  7),'  the  festival  instituted  to  commemorate  the 
purging  of  the  Temple  and  the  reVuilding  of  the 
altar  after  Judas  Maccabieus  had  driven  out  the 
Syrians,  b.  c.  164.  It  is  named  only  onoe  in  the 
Canonical  Scriptures,  John  x.  22.  Its  institution 
is  recorded  1  Maec  iv.  52-59.  It  commenced  oo 
the  25th  of  Chisleu,  the  anniversary  of  the  pelhi- 
tion  of  the  Temple  by  Antiodins  Epiphancs,  b.  c 
167.  Like  the  great  Mosaic  feasta,  it  lasted  eight 
days,  but  it  did  not  require  attendance  at  Jerusa- 
lem.   It  was  an  occasion  of  much  feptivity.     Hm 
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frriter  of  2  Mace,  tells  us  that  it  was  celebrated  in 
nearly  the  same  manner  as  tlie  Feast  of  Taberna- 
cles, vrith  the  carrying  of  branches  of  trees,  and 
witli  much  singing  (x.  6,  7).  Josephus  states  t<hat 
the  festival  was  called  **  Lights/'  and  that  he  sup- 
poses the  name  was  given  to  it  from  the  joy  of  the 
nation  at  their  unexpected  liberty  —  r^ir  iopT}i¥ 
iyofitif  KoKovyns  aJr}jy  ^urOj  4k  tov  trap  iK' 
iriJios  oJfjMi  ravrriif  r,fiiy  <l>ouf7)yat  tV  4^ou<riav 
{Ant,  xii.  7,  §  7).  The  Mishna  inibrius  us  that 
no  fast  on  account  of  any  public  calamity  could  be 
commenced  during  this  feast.  In  the  Genjant  a 
story  is  related  that  when  the  Jews  entered  the 
Temple,  after  driving  out  the  Syrians,  they  found 
there  only  one  bottle  of  oil  which  had  not  been  pol- 
luted, and  that  this  was  miraculously  increased,  so 
as  to  feed  the  lamps  of  the  sanctuary  for  eight 
da}-H.  Maimonides  ascribes  to  this  the  custom  of 
the  .lews  illuminating  each  house  with  one  candle 
on  the  firdt  day  of  the  feast,  two  on  the  second  day, 
three  on  the  thu-d,  and  so  on.  Some  had  this 
number,  of  candles  for  each  person  in  the  house. 
Neither  tlie  books  of  Maccabees,  the  Mishna,  nor 
Josephus  mention  this  custom,  and  it  would  seem 
to  be  of  later  origin,  probably  suggested  by  the 
name  which  Josephus  gives  to  the  festival.  In  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  **  Uallel "  was  sung  every 
day  of  the  feast. 

In  Kzra  (vi.  IG)  the  word  ^^^0*  applied  to 
the  dedication  of  the  second  Temple,  on  the  third 
of  Adar,  is  rendered  in  the  LXX.  by  iyKoiyia^  and 
in  the  Vulg.  by  (kdic^Ho.  Uut  the  atuiiversary  of 
that  day  was  not  observed.  The  dedication  of  the 
first  Temple  took  place  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(1  K.  viii.  2;  2  Chr.  v.  8).  [TABKRNACLKts 
Feast  of.] 

See  Lightfoot,  TempU  Service^  sect  v.;  /To/te 
IJtb,  on  John  x.  22,  and  his  Sertium  on  the  same 
text;  MUkniy  vol.  ii«  p.  363,  ed.  Surenhus  ,  and 
Uoutingius'  note,  317 ;  Kuinoel  On  John  x.  22. 

S.  C. 

♦  DEEP,  THE  {afiu<r<rosi  nbyattu).  The 
term  which  the  A.  V.  renders  thus  in  Luke  viii. 
31  and  Itom.  x.  7,  it  renders  **  bottomless  pit "  in 
Kev.  ix.  1,  2,  11;  xi.  7;  xx.  1,  3.  The  translation 
as  thus  \-arled  (ubifst  would  be  better)  is  unfor- 
tunate, as  it  not  only  conceals  the  link  of  unity 
which  binds  together  these  passages  (Rom.  x.  7 
partially  excepted),  but  leads  tlie  resuler  to  confound 
it  with  **the  deep**  as  meainng  the  $ea  (e.  g. 
Luke  V.  4:  2  Cor.  xi.  25),  and  founded  on  a  differ- 
ent original  word  (BdXxurffa)-  "  The  deep  **  in 
I^ke  viii.  31,  into  which  the  demons  that  possessed 
the  Gadareiie  ntaniacs  besouglit  Jesus  not  to  cast 
them,  is  evidently  the  place  of  punishment  to  which 
they  knew  they  were  ultimately  to  be  consigned; 
for  the  being  sent  tliither  stands  in  that  passage  as 
equivalent  to  suffering  the  torment  before  the  tune 
■poken  of  in  Matt.  viii.  2J,  which  they  fearad  might 
be  at  once  iuflicteil  on  them.  We  may  say  further, 
in  view  of  the  evident  analogy  between  these  pas- 
sages and  Jude  ver.  6,  that  ''abyss*'  is  the  place 
also  where  otlier  wicked  spirits  of  the  same  daas 
arc  already  oouftned,  awaiting  the  more  complete 
pmiishment  which  they  are  to  suffer  after  the 
Judgment  of  the  great  day.  *♦  Abyss  *'  is  not  one  of 
the  namei  acttL-Uly  applied  to  the  state  or  pbce  of 
wicked  men  after  death ;  but  we  seem  to  lie  for- 
bidden by  sucii  Lingua<re  as  tliat  in  Matt  xxv.  41 
Co  bfer  that  the  condition  of  lost  men  and  Men 
ingeb  is  to  be  essentially  different  when  the  last 
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stage  of  theur  destbiy  is  reached.  In  Rom.  z.  7 
the  abyss  **  and  ''  hea\'en  **  are  opposed  to  oaoh 
other  as  limits  separatc<l  by  the  greatest  conoeivablt 
distance.  The  use  of  the  term  in  the  Apocalypse 
partakes  of  the  vagueness  and  poetic  freedom  of 
that  figurative  book,  but  retains  still  the  ground- 
idea  of  its  more  direct,  literal  application.  'Ilie 
*'  abyss  "  or  '*  bottomless  pit  *'  is  a  place  enveloped 
in  gkx>m  and  darkness  whence  arise  clouds  of  smoke 
which  **  darken  the  sun  and  the  ah:  **  (ix.  2);  from 
which  issue  myriads  of  destructive  locusts  whose 
king  is  Abaddon  or  Apollyon,  who  leads  them  forth 
to  ravage  the  earth  and  torment  mankind  (ix.  3  ff. ) ; 
and  into  which  at  length  this  enemy  of  all  good, 
**  the  old  serpent  which  is  the  Devil  and  Satan,'* 
is  plunged  aiid  chained  for  a  thousand  years,  and 
where  after  a  brief  respite  he  is  confined  again 
apparenUy  forever  (xx.  1  ff.). 

In  regard  to  the  origin  and  force  of  this  imagery, 
which  with  some  variations  has  given  expression  to 
men's  natural  consciousness  of  a  future  retribution, 
among  so  many  di^rent  nations,  see  Prof.  Stuart*t 
Conunent.  on  the  ApocnUpte^  i.  189,  and  Pfimner't 
Systemi  Theoiot/ite  (JtntUis  Puiioiit^  pp.  459-489. 
For  the  usage  of  the  Septuagint,  see  Bid's  Thesfiur. 
Phil.  p.  4.  and  for  that  of  the  Apocrypha,  Wahl's 
CltvU  Ubrorum  VtL  TtaL  Apocrypk.  p.  2.  We 
are  not  :o  understand,  of  course,  that  "  abyss  "  in 
the  N.  T.  is  coextensive  with  Hades  or  the  under- 
world as  the  abode  of  the  dead  indiscriminately 
but  is  the  part  of  that  wider  realm  assigned  as  their 
special  abode  to  the  wicked.     [Hade&J        U. 

DEER.    [Fallow-deer.] 

*  DEGREE  {$a0u6s'  gradm).  The  original 
word  occurs  in  the  N.  i.  only  in  1  Tim.  ili.  13 :  "  For 
they  that  have  used  the  office  of  a  deacon  well, 
purchase  to  themselves  a  good  degree,  and  great 
boldness  in  the  fiiith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.** 
The  "  degree  '*  or  step  referred  to  has  been  vari- 
ously imderstood:  (1.)  Of  ecclesiastical  preferment, 
e.  g.  from  the  diaconate  to  a  higher  office:  so  some 
of  the  fiithers,  and  lately  Wordsworth:  but  this,  ai 
AUbrd  and  Kllicott  admit,  is  untenable.  It  is  not 
likely  that  any  such  process  of  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment existed  at  this  early  period.  (2.)  A  station 
or  standing-place  in  the  sight  of  (}od,  and  with 
reference  to  thdr  own  salvitUion  (De  Wette,  Al- 
ford,  EUiooU).  (3.)  A  place  of  honor  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Church  (Luther,  Calvin).  (4.) 
Progress  in  the  fiiith. 

'Fbe  word  etymologically  signifies  a  ttep  upward 
or  forward,  and  in  the  tropical  sense  in  which  it  is 
here  used,  expresses  the  general  idea  of  advance- 
ment liie  somewhat  emphatic  dative  **  for  them- 
selves," makes  distinct  the  idea  ot  pertonal  ad- 
\'antage,  as  distinguished  from  aefvice  to  odtrg, 
indiciUed  by  the  verb  rendered  in  A.  V.,  "  used  the 
oflioe  of  a  deaeon."  The  sul^ined  phnee,  **  bold- 
ness (or  better,  Joyom  em/kkmeti  see  De  Wette 
and  Huther  in  loc.)  in  fiuth,"  shows  that  this  advan- 
tage is  of  a  tpit'Uual  nature ^  and  eseentially  sulv 
jective.  The  "degree"  or  step  refinred  to,  then, 
would  seem  most  natoraHj  to  relate  to  proffretM  in 
Bpii-ituU  life.  We  may  accordingly  regard  the 
passage  in  1  Tim.  iii.  13  as  a  general  propoeitioB 
in  respect  to  the  subjective  spiritual  benefit  ob- 
tained by  faithfully  serving  as  deacons,  the  unpor- 
tanoe  of  which  in  turn  becomes  cnnfinnatory  of  the 
propriety  of  requiring  the  qualifieatious  mentioned 
m  w.  8-12.  The  passage  m  1  Tun.  iii.  13  may 
be  rendered  and  exphdned,  then,  as  foUowi:  **  Foi 
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che>'  who  well  aenred  as  deacons  "  (the  verb  in  the 
torifit  simpl}  indicates  the  service  viewed  as  com- 
pleted ;  th»jv  is  nothing  to  mstk  a  reference  to  the 
day  of  judgment,  as  Alford  would  have  it)  *'  obtain 
fov  Uitnuelcti  a  yood  dtyree^^  (furtherance  ui 
spiritual  attauimcnts),  "and  much  confidence*' 
(towards  God)  "in  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.*'  Van 
Oostcrzee  would  unite  with  this  the  idea  of  tuiuie 
ble&iediteas.  G.  \L  D. 

♦  DEGREES,  SHADOW  OF  [Aiiaz; 
Dial;  Hkzkkiaii.] 

DEGREES,       SONGS       OF   .    0"1^tt? 

n  w37Dn),  a  title  given  to  fifteen  psalms,  from 
cxx.  to  cxxxiv.  inclusive.  Four  of  them  are  attrib- 
uti-d  to  David,  one  is  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Solo- 
mon, and  tlie  other  ten  gi^'e  no  indication  of  their 
author.  Eichhom  supposes  them  all  to  be  the 
work  of  one  and  the  same  bard  {LinL  in  dta  A.  T.), 
and  he  also  shares  the  opinion  of  Herder  {(J tut 
der  elndUchen  Potnt\  who  interprets  the  title 
«*  Hymns  for  a  journey."  "The  headings  of  the 
psalms,  however,  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  as  nuiny 
of  these  titles  were  superadded  long  after  the  authors 
of  the  psalms  had  passed  away.  The  words  *  of 
David,*  or  »of  Solomon,*  do  not  of  themselves 
establish  the  Cut  that  the  psalm  was  written  by 
(he  person  named,  since  the  very  same  phraseology 
would  be  employed  to  denote  a  hymn  composed  in 
honor  of  David  or  of  Solomon  **  (lilarks*s  iS'ettnofu, 
i.  208-9).  Uellcrmann  {Mttrik  der  ffebrder)  calls 
these  psalms  "  Trochaic  songs.** 

With  respect  to  the  term  il')b51?n,  A.  V. 
**  degrees,**  a  great  dix'ersity  of  opiiiion  prevails 
amongst  Bibli^  critics.  According  to  some  it 
refers  to  the  melody  to  which  tlie  psalm  was  to  be 
chanted.  Others,  including  Gcseuius,  derive  the 
word  from  the  poetical  composition  of  the  song,  and 
fh>m  the  circumstance  that  the  concluding  words 
of  the  preceding  sentence  are  often  repeated  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  verse.  Thus  Psalm 
exxi.:  — 

^  I  trill  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills 
From  wbiBDce  cooMth  mjr  help. 
My  help  oomeCh  even  flcom  Jehovah,"  &o. 

And  00  in  other  passages  (comp.  cxxi.  4,  5,  and 
exxi  v.  1,  2  and  3, 4).  Aben  Ezra  quotes  an  ancient 
authority,  which  mauitains  that  the  dep'ees  allude 
to  the  fifteen  steps  which,  hi  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
ifdem,  led  fh>m  the  court  of  the  women  to  that  of 
the  men,  and  on  each  of  which  steps  one  of  the 
fifteen  songs  of  degrees  was  chanted.  Adam  Clarke 
{CommenL  on  P*.  cxx.)  refers  to  a  similar  opinion 
as  foimd  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospel  of  the  birth  of 
Mary :  "  Her  parents  brought  her  to  the  temple, 
and  set  her  upon  one  of  the  steps.  Now  there  are 
fifteen  steps  about  the  temple,  by  which  they  go 
up  to  It,  according  to  the  fifteen  Psalms  of  De- 
grees." 

The  most  generally  accredited  opinion,  however, 

h  that  n /17D  is  etymologtcally  connected  with 

TVyS  "  to  go  up,*'  or  to  travel  to  Jerusalem ;  that 
some  of  these  hymns  were  preserved  from  a  period 
anterior  to  the  Babylonish  Optlvlty;  that  others 
were  composed  in  the  same  spirit  by  those  who 
ntumed  to  Palestine,  on  the  conquest  of  Babybn 
by  Cyrus,  and  that  a  few  refer  even  to  a  later  date, 
but  were  all  incorporated  Into  one  collection,  be- 
i  they  had  one  and  the  same  object.    This  view 
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is  adopted  by  Rosenmiiller,  Herder,  Mendelsiohn, 
Joel  Urill,  ^.  Ac.  Luther  transUtes  the  words 
"  lun  Lied  Im  hLhem  Chor,*'  thus  connecting  the 
psalm  with  the  manner  of  its  execution ;  and 

Mlchaelis    compares    H  y37D    with    the    Syriae 

^rODW  (Scak)  which  would  likewise  charactcriza 
the  metre  or  the  melody.  D.  W.  M. 

*  If  ili^yjin  designates  the  psalms  grouped 
together  under  tliat  title  as  those  which  the  He- 
brews simg  when  they  went  to  Jerusalem  to  keep 
the  yearly  feasts,  the  rendering  should  be  "  CvoingA- 
up  "  or  **  .^scents  **  (comp.  wafiaiyw  as  so  often 
said  of  journeys  thitlier  In  the  N.  T.).  Hengsten- 
berg's  advocacy  of  this  explanation  {Die  Ptilmen^ 
Iv.  2te  Abth.  p.  6),  has  given  to  it  more  recently 
still  wider  currency.  Some  of  his  arguments  (which 
taken  together  have  a  cumubttive  force,   though 

singly  less  declsl\'e)  are  the  following:  (1.)  H^^ 
Is  the  usual  expression  for  these  festival  journeys 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  24;  1  Kings  xil.  27,  28;  Ps.  cxxll.  4). 

(2.)  The  article  In  nibj^H,  by  way  of  pre- 
eminence, denotes  the  journeys,  which  can  only  bo 
those  annual  journey's  prescribed  by  the  law  (coqip. 
Ps.  cxxll.  4).  (3.)  'ilie  oldest,  in  all  probability,  of 
these  pilgrim  songs,  namely:  that  which  was  com- 
posed by  David  soon  after  the  consecration  of  Zlon 
as  the  seat  of  the  sanctuary  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  pilgrimages  thither  (Ps.  cxxii.),  con- 
tains an  explanation  of  the  sense  of  H^ /3?9  i"  the 
occurrence  of  two  correspondent  expressions  (as  in 
the  ease  of  the  exphuiatlon  of  VStpD,  Ps.  xxxU.), 
namely:  "  We  will  go  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  " 
in  ver.  1,  and  "  to  which  the  tribes  go  up  "  (^^y) 
in  ver.  4.  (4. )  Some  of  these  psalms*  in  accordance 
with  the  most  manifest  internal  marks,  have  been 
used  for  this  purpose,  e.  g,  Ps.  cxxl.  1  shows  how 
appropriate  the  psahn  was  as  designed  to  be  sung 
in  view  of  the  mountauis  of  Jerumlem.  (5.)  Ac- 
cording to  this  interpretation  all  the  common  pecu- 
liarities of  these  psahns  are  accounted  for,  such  as 
contents,  rhythmical  structure,  and  \ocaX  allusions. 
Hupfdd  {Die  P$nlmen^  iv.  252)  favors  this  re- 
vived opinion  of  many  of  the  older  critics.  Ewald 
also  agrees  with  those  who  consider  them  hymns 
designed  for  pilgrimages  to  the  Temple,  composed 
during  and  after  the  time  of  the  exile  {Bibi.  Jahrb, 
vl.  105,  and  Ge$ch.  Isr.  Iv.  115).  Perowne  {Book 
(if  Psalms :  Introduction^  p.  xcvl.,  Lond.  1866)  glvss 
the  preference  to  this  explanation.  11. 

DEHA'VITES  (S^H'J  :  Aavawt:  Am^  are 
mentioned  but  once  in  Scripture  (Ezr.  Iv.  9).  They 
were  among  the  colonists  planted  in  Samaria  by 
the  Assyrian  monarch  ICsarfaaddon,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Captirity  of  Israel.  From  their 
name,  taken  In  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  they 
are  coupled  with  the  Susanchltes  (Susianians,  or 
people  of  Susa)  and  the  Elamltes  (El}insMms, 
natives  of  the  same  country),  it  is  fairiy  concluded 
that  they  are  tlie  Dal  or  DtJil,  mentioned  by  Herod- 
otus (I.  125)  among  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Persia, 
llils  people  appears  to  ba\-e  been  widdy  diflbsed, 
being  found  as  Dahe  (A^)  both  In  the  countr) 
east  of  the  Caspian  (Strab.  xl.  8,  $  2;  Arrian. 
Kxped.  AL  ill.  U,  (&c.),  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Sea  of  Azof  (Strab.  xl.  0,  §  3);  and  agam  as  DU 
(Aioi,  Thucyd.  U.  96),  Dal  (A<io«,  Strab.),  or  Dad 
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(Aojcoft  Stnb.  D.  Cass.  &c.)  upon  the  Danube. 
They  were  an  Aryan  race,  and  are  regarded  by  some 
as  having  their  lineal  descendants  ui  tlie  modern 
Danes  (see  Grinim's  Gtsdiiclde  d,  dttUgch.  Spntdity 
i.  102-3).  The  Septuagint  form  of  the  name  — 
DttiBuSf  may  compare  with  the  Davut  ( =  AcCFoj ) 
of  Latin  comedy.  G.  U. 

DE'KAB.  The  son  of  Deker,  t.  e.  Ben-Dekek 

OP-in?:  vihs  AoKdp:  Bendecar),  was  Solo- 
mon^s  commissariat  officer  in  the  western  part  oi 
the  hill-country  of  Judah  and  Beiyaminf  Shaalbim 
and  13eth-shcmcsh  (1  K.  iv.  9). 

DELAIAH  [3  syl.]  (^Hjb'rf  and  Tl'^^^ 
*♦  Jehovah's  freedman  "  —  comp.  iwt\^v$€pos  Kv 
plou,  1  Cor.  vii.  22;  also  the  Phceniciau  name 
AfKeucurrdinoSf  quoted  (rom  Menander  by  Jose- 
phus,  C'onl.  Ap,  i.  18,  and  the  modem  name  God- 
frey =  Gottesfrey  [  V] ;  LXX.  AoXa&i,  AaXaias  '• 
JDjlaiaOy  Dilaifi),  the  name  of  several  persons. 

1.  Delaiaiiu  CAJoAAaf ;  [Alex.  AoAata : 
Dal  liau] ) ;  a  priest  in  the  time  of  David,  leader  of 
the  twenty-third  course  of  priests  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  18). 

2.  Delaiaii  [AoAo/a;  Vat.  in  Ezr.  Aavco, 
in  Neh.  AoXta:  DiUiiu].  "Children  of  Delaiah'' 
were  among  the  peopk)  of  uncertam  pedigree  who 
returned  from  Ikbylon  with  Zerubbabel  {Ezt,  ii. 
60 ;  Neh.  vii.  62).  In  1  Esdr.  the  name  is 
Ladan. 

3.  Delaiah  [AoXoTa;  Vat  AaXca:  Daiaia]; 
fon  of  Mehetabeel  and  £Bither  of  Shemaiah  (Neh. 
vi.  10). 

4.  DELAiAHu(AaXa/arattd  ro8oA/af;  [ver.  12, 
Alex.  AaXcaf,  FA.  AoXtos;  ver.  23,  Comp.  Aid. 
FA.6  Aa\a(ar:  DiUaias];  son  of  Shemaiah,  one 

of  the  ««prhices"  (D^"7^)  about  the  court  of 
Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvL  12,  25). 

The  name  also  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  as  Dalaiah. 

DELILAH  (nVb"^  [phttng  wUh  desire] : 
Aa\i8^;  [Vat.  In  ver.  13,  AoXciSa:]  Joseph. 
AaXlKft'  DaUla),  a  woman  who  dwelt  in  the 
valley  of  Sorek,  beloved  by  Samson  (Judg.  xvi. 
4-18).  Her  connection  with  Samson  forms  the 
third  and  last  of  those  amatory  adventures  which 
in  his  history  are  so  inexUicably  blended  with  the 
craft  and  prowess  of  a  judge  in  Israel.  She  was 
bribed  by  the  "  k>rds  of  the  Philistines  '*  to  win 
from  Samson  the  secret  of  his  strength,  and  the 
means  of  overcoming  it.     [Samson.] 

It  is  not  stated,  either  in  Judges  or  in  Josephus, 
whether  she  was  an  Israelite  or  a  Philistine.  Nor 
can  this  question  be  determined  by  reference  to  the 
geography  of  Sorek ;  suice  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges  the  frontier  was  shifting  and  indefinite. 
[SoiiEK.]  The  following  considerations,  however, 
supply  presmnptive  evidence  that  she  was  a  Phil- 
istine:— 

1.  Her  occupatian,  which  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  a  courtesan  of  the  higher  dass,  a  kind  of 
political  Hetttra.  The  hetaeric  and  political  view 
of  her  position  is  more  decided  in  Josephus  than 
in  Judges.  He  calls  her  yvy}i  kratpiiofiivyii  and 
associates  her  influence  over  Samson  with  ir^of 
and  (Turowrla  {AnL  v.  8,  $  11).  He  also  states 
more  cleariy  her  reUtion  as  a  political  agent  to  the 

•"brds  of  the  Philistines"    0.31?:  Joseph,   ol 


1  *  Luke's  name  is  coupled  with  that  cf  Demas  in 
'Jol.  It.  14,  and  Philem.  ver.  24.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  ranind  the  reader  that  Keble  has  founded  one 
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wpofcTTWTff,  rots  j^x^"^'  na\<iurri¥6»f ;  LXX. 
apxoifTtS'  tSittrajHB;  oi  rod  Koiyovi  migistratea, 
politician  lords,  Milton,  iSumg.  Ay.  85U,  11U5) 
empk)}ing  mider  their  directions  **  Hers  in  wait  '* 

(3nsn  :  rh  tvtlpop'  insidiU;  cf.  Josh.  >'iii.  14; 
[Joseph.]  ffrpaTiurM*  On  tlie  otlicr  hand,  Chry- 
sostom  and  luuny  of  the  Fathers  have  maintained 
that  Delikh  was  married  to  Samson  (so  Milton, 
227),  a  natural  but  uncritical  attempt  to  save  the 
morsUty  of  the  Jewish  champion.  See  Judg.  xvi. 
9,  18,  as  showing  an  exclusive  command  of  her 
establishment  inconsistent  witli  the  idea  of  matri- 
monial connection  (Patrick,  (ui  luc.).  There  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  she  was  a  courtesan ;  and  her 
employment  as  a  political  emissary,  togetlier  with 
the  large  sum  which  was  offered  for  her  services 
(1100  pieces  of  silver  from  each  lord  =  5500  shekels; 
cf.  Judg.  iii.  3),  and  the  tact  whidi  ut  attributed 
to  her  in  Judges,  but  more  especially  in  Josephus, 
indicates  a  position  not  likely  to  be  occupied  bj 
any  Israelitish  woman  at  that  period  of  national 
depression. 

2.  The  general  tendency  of  the  Scripture  nam^ 
ti>'e:  the  sexual  temptation  represented  as  acting 
upon  the  Israelites  from  wUkout  (Num.  xxv.  1,  9, 
xxxi.  15,  16). 

3.  The  special  case  of  Samson  (Judg.  xir.  1, 
xvi.  1). 

In  Milton  Delilah  appears  as  a  Philistine,  and 
justifies  herself  to  Samson  on  the  ground  of  patri- 
otism {Saiiu.  Ag.  850,  980).  T.  £.  B. 

DELUGE.    [Noah.] 

DEXUS  (A^Xor),  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  xr. 
23,  is  tiie  smallest  of  the  islands  called  Cydades  in 
the  i£gaean  Sea.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of 
the  worship  of  Apollo,  and  was  celebrated  as  the 
buth-place  of  this  god  and  of  his  sister  Artemis 
(Diana).  We  learn  from  Josephus  {AnL  xiv.  10, 
§  8)  that  Jews  resided  in  this  isbuid,  which  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fikct,  that  after  the  M  of 
Corinth  (b.  c.  146)  it  became  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  commerce.  The  sanctity  of  the  spot  and 
its  consequent  security,  its  festival  which  was  a  kiiyl 
of  fair,  tJie  excellence  of  its  harbor,  and  its  con- 
venient situation  on  the  highway  from  Italy  and 
Greece  to  Asia,  made  it  a  fitx-orite  resort  of  mer- 
chants. So  extensive  was  the  commerce  carried  <mi 
in  the  isknd,  that  10,000  sUx-es  are  said  to  have 
changed  hands  there  in  one  day  (Strab.  xiv.  p. 
668).  Delus  is  at  present  uninhabited,  except  by 
a  few  shepherds.  (For  details,  see  DkU  of  Or,  ^ 
Rom,  Geogr.  s.  v.) 

DE'M AS  (Ai}fiar),  most  probably  a  contraction 
from  Arjfi^Toios,  or  perhaps  from  A'fifiapxoff  a 
companion  of  St.  Paul  (called  by  him  his  ffuptpySs 
in  Philem.  24;  see  also  Col.  iv.  14)  during  his  foit 
imprisonment  at  Rome.  At  a  later  period  (2  Tim. 
iv.  10)  we  find  him  mentioned  as  having  deserted 
the  Apostle  through  love  of  this  present  world,  and 
gone  to  Thessafonica.  This  departure  has  been 
magnified  by  tradition  into  an  apostasy  from  Chris- 
tianity (so  Epiphan.  Hcere*,  li.  6,  .  .  .  jccd 
Aty/toy,  KclX  'Epfiay4rriVf  rohs  ^Tcur^iravreu  rhp 
iyravda  td&ya,  koX  KaraXfir^wnas  r^r  S^hif  r^t 
^XtyOff/as),  which  is  by  no  means  implied  in  the 
passage.**  H.  A. 

of  his  grandest  iiymns  on  this  association  of  the  twc 
men  with  Paul's  eariier  captivity  and  the  subseqaant 
upodtosy  ot  Dvmu  {Christian  Ytar:  fiK.  Ltikt),    H. 
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DEMETRIUS  (Aij/i^rpios),  a  maker  of 
rilver  shrines  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  24). 
These  yaol  apyvpoT  were  suiall  models  of  the  great 
temple  of  the  Kphesian  Artemis,  with  her  statue, 
ivhich  it  was  customary  to  carrjr  on  journeys,  and 
place  on  houses,  as  charms.  Demetrius  and  his 
fellow  craftsmen,  in  fear  for  their  trade,  raised  a 
tumult  against  St.  Paul  and  his  missionary  com 
pauiou^.  H.  A. 

*  The  speech  of  Demetrius^  by  which  he  so  much 
excited  the  Kphesian  shrine-makers  and  through 
them  the  populace  at  large,  was  angularly  adroit. 
He  took  care,  in  the  first  place,  to  show  his  fellow- 
craftsmen  how  tlie  gix)wth  of  this  new  sect  affected 
their  own  personal  interests  (xix.  25).  and  then,  in 
order  to  throw  over  this  motive  a  better  guise,  ap- 
pealed to  their  seal  for  religion  (vv.  26,  27).  But 
the  speaker  relied  mainly,  as  Calvin  thinks,  on  the 
■elfishness  of  his  auditors:  **  Res  ipsa  damat  non 
tani  pro  aris  ipeos  quarn  pro  focis  puguare,  ut 
•cilicet  culinam  habeant  bene  calentem  "  (/n  Acta 
AposL  xix.  23).  llie  attempt  to  identify  this 
Demetrius  with  the  one  next  named  on  the  sup- 
|KMition  that  he  may  have  become  a  believer,  is 
unwarranted  by  Scripture  or  history.  U. 

•  DEMETRIUS  {Avfiiirpios)  another  per- 
fon  of  this  name,  whom  the  Apostle  mentions  in 
8  John,  ver.  12,  as  the  model  of  a  Christian,  to 
whom  the  truth  itself,  so  faithfUly  exemplified  by 
him,  bore  witness.  This  is  the  oiUy  notice  of  him. 
The  relation  between  him  and  John  is  uncertain. 
He  may  have  been  the  bearer  of  the  letter  to  Gains 
(ver.  1),  and  one  oi  the  missionaries  (w.  5,  6) 
whom  the  Apostle  exhorts  Gains  to  forward  on 
their  journey.  There  is  no  contemporary  history 
to  illustrate  the  epistle,  and  these  points  are  neces- 
■uily  obscure.  H. 

DEMETRIUS  I.  (Arifi'firpios),  sumamed 
**  The  Saviour  *'  (Son-^p,  in  recognition  of  his  ser- 
fioes  to  the  Babylonians),  king  of  Syria,  was  the 
Bon  of  Seleucus  Philtpator,  and  grandson  of  An- 
tiochus  the  Great.  While  still  a  boy  he  was  sent 
by  his  father  as  a  hostage  to  Rome  (d.  c.  175)  in 
exchangf"  for  his  uncle  Antiocbus  Epiphanes.  From 
his  positiou  he  was  unable  to  ofifer  any  opposition 
to  the  usurpation  of  the  Syrian  throne  by  Antiocbus 
lY.;  but  on  the  death  of  that  monarch  (b.  c.  164) 
he  claimed  his  liberty  and  the  recognition  of  his 
claim  by  fJie  Roman  senate  in  preference  to  that 
of  his  cousin  Antiocbus  V.  His  petition  was  re- 
fused from  selfish  policy  (Polyb.  xxxi.  12);  and  by 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  Polybius,  whose  friend- 
ship he  had  gained  at  Rome  (Polyb.  xxxi.  19; 
Just,  xxxiv.  3),  he  left  Italy  secretly,  and  landed 
with  a  small  force  at  Tripolis  in  Phoenicia  (2  Mace, 
xiv.  1;  1  Mace.  vii.  1;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  1). 
The  Syrians  soon  declared  in  his  £avor  (b.  c.  162), 
and  Antiocbus  and  his  protector  Lysias  were  put  to 
death  (1  Mace.  vii.  2,  3;  2  Mace.  xiv.  2).  Having 
thus  gained  possession  of  the  kingdom,  Demetrius 
succeeded  in  securing  the  fiivor  of  the  Romans 
(Polyb.  xxxii.  4),  and  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  internal  organization  of  his  dominions.  The 
Grecizing  party  were  still  powerful  at  Jerusalem, 
and  he  supported  them  by  arms.  In  the  first  cam- 
paign his  general  Bacchides  established  Alcimus  in 
the  high-priesthood  (1  Mace.  vii.  5-20);  but  the 
success  was  not  permanent.  Alcimus  was  forced 
to  take  refuge  a  second  time  at  the  court  of  Deme- 
Crins,  and  Nicanor,  who  was  commissioned  to  re- 
llore  him,  was  defeated  in  two  successive  engage- 
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ments  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  vii.  31,  82| 
43-5),  and  fell  on  the  field.  Two  other  canipaigni 
were  undertaken  against  the  Jews  by  Bacchides 
(u.  c.  161;  158);  but  in  the  mean  time  Judas  had 
completed  a  treaty  witli  the  Romans  shortly  before 
his  death  (h.  c.  161),  who  forbade  Demetrius  to 
oppress  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  viii.  31 ).  Not  long  afler- 
wards  Demetrius  fiulher  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  Romans  by  the  expulsion  of  Ariaratlies  horn 
Cappadocia  (Polyb.  xxxii.  20;  Just.  xxxv.  1);  and 
he  alienated  the  affection  of  his  own  suljects  by  his 
pri^iite  excesses  (Just.  /.  c;  cf.  Polyb.  xxxiii.  14). 
When  his  power  was  thus  shaken  (b.  c.  152), 
Alexander  Balas  was  brought  forward,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Roman  senate,  as  a  claimant  to  the 
throne,  with  the  powerful  support  of  IHolemy 
Philometor,  Attalus,  and  Ariarathes.  Demetrius 
vainly  endeavored  to  secure  the  senices  of  Jona- 
than, who  had  succeeded  his  brother  Judas  as 
leader  of  the  Jews,  and  now,  from  the  recollection 
of  his  wrongs,  warmly  finvored  the  caiise  of  Alex- 
ander (1  Mace.  X.  1-6).  Hie  rivals  met  in  a  deci- 
sive engagement  (b.  c.  150),  and  Demetrius,  after 
displaying  the  greatest  personal  bra\'ery,  was  de- 
feated and  slain  (1  Maoc.  x.  48-50;  Joseph.  AnL 
xiii.  2,  §  4;  Polyb.  iii.  5).  In  addition  to  the  ^-ery 
mteresting  fVagmente  of  Polybius  the  foUowing 
references  may  be  consulted:  Just,  xxxiv.  3,  xxxv. 
1;  App.  Syr.  46,  47,  67.  B.  F.  W. 
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ObT.  Head  of  Demetrius  to  the  right.   Rev.  BASIAE02 

AHMHTPIoY  SOTHPoS;  in  field  monogram  and 

Ml;  in  exergue  AEP  (161  of  £m  Seleuc).    Seated 

female  figure  to  the  left  with  sceptre  and  cornucopia. 

DEMETTRIUS  II.  (AtjM^Tpios),  "  ITje  Vic- 
torious "  (N<fC(£r»p)t  was  the  elder  son  of  Deme- 
trius Soter.  He  vnns  sent  by  his  £Either,  together 
with  his  brother  Antiocbus,  with  a  large  treasure, 
to  Cnidus  (Just.  xxxv.  2),  when  Alexander  Balas 
laid  claim  to  the  throne  of  Syria.  When  he  was 
grown  up,  the  weakness  and  vices  of  Alexander 
furnished  hiiA  with  an  opportunity  of  recovering 
his  fiither*s  dominions.  Accompanied  by  a  force 
of  Cretan  mercenaries  (Just.  /.  c. ;  cf.  1  Mace.  x. 
67),  he  made  a  descent  on  Syria  (b.  c.  148),  and 
was  received  with  general  fiivor  (1  Mace.  x.  67  fiT.). 
Jonathan,  however,  still  supported  the  cause  of 
Alexander,  and  defeated  ApoUonius,  whom  Deme- 
trius had  appointed  governor  of  Ccele-Syria  (1 
Mace.  X.  74--82).  In  spite  of  these  hostilities 
Jonathan  succeeded  in  gaining  the  favor  of  Deme* 
trius  when  he  was  established  in  the  kingdom  (1 
Mace.  xi.  23-27),  and  obtained  from  him  an  ad\-an- 
tageous  commutation  of  the  royal  dues,  and  othet 
concessions  (1  Mace.  xi.  32-37).  In  return  for 
these  favors  the  Jews  rendered  important  senices 
to  Demetrius  when  Tryphon  first  claimed  tlie  king- 
dom for  Antiocbus  VI.,  the  son  of  Alexander  (1 
Mace.  xi.  42);  but  afterwards,  being  oflTended  by  his 
fisiithless  insnratitude  (1  Mace.  xi.  53),  they  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  young  pretender.  In  Uie  campaign 
which  foUowed,  Jonathan  defeated  the  foroes  of 
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DHuetrin  (b.  c.  144;  1  Mace.  zU.  28);  but  the 
Cnacherj  to  "which  Jonathan  fell  a  victim  (b.  c. 
143)  again  altered  the  policy  of  the  Jews.  Simon, 
the  successor  of  Jonathan,  obtained  verj  favorable 
terms  from  Demetrius  (b.  c.  142);  but  shortly 
afterwards  Demetrius  was  himself  taken  prisoner 
(B.  c.  138)  by  Arsaces  VI.  (Mithridates),  whose 
dominions  he  had  in\'aded  (1  Mace.  xiv.  1-3 ;  Just, 
zxxvi.).  Mithridates  treated  his  captive  honorably, 
and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  (App.  Syr. 
67);  and  after  his  d^tth,  though  Demetrius  made 
several  attempts  to  escape,  he  still  received  kind 
treatment  from  his  successor,  Phraates.  When 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  who  had  gsdned  possession  of 
the  Syrian  throne,  invaded  Parthia,  Phraates  em- 
ployed Demetrius  to  effect  a  diversion.  In  this 
Demetrius  succeeded,  and  when  Antiochus  fell  in 
battle,  he  again  took  possession  of  the  Syrian  crown 
(b.  c.  128).  Not  long  afterwards  a  pretender,  sup- 
ported by  Ptol.  Ph}'scon,  appeared  in  the  field 
against  him,  and  after  suffering  a  defeat  he  was 
assassinated,  according  to  some  by  his  wife  (App. 
Syr.  68),  while  attempting  to  escape  by  sea  (Just. 
zzxiz.  1;  Jos.  AnL  xiii.  9,  3).     [Cleopatra.] 

a  F.  w. 
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Tetradraehm  (Attic  talent)  of  Demetrius  IL 
Obv.  Head  of  Demetrius  to  the  right.  Rev.  BA2IAE02 
AHMHTPIoY  ©EoY  «IAAAEA«oY  NIKAToPOS  ; 
in  exergue  BPe  (169?  of  Era  Seleuc).    Apollo  to 
the  left,  seated  oa  cortina,  with  arrow  and  bow. 

DEMON  (LXX.  Baifxjytoy;  N.  T.  Zcufi6yioy, 
M*  rarely  ^aifioty:  [cLsnvmiumy  dte/non]).  Deriva- 
don  uncertain.  Pkto  {Crat.  i.  p.  398)  connects  it 
with  8a^^a)v,  *'  intelligent,"  of  which  indeed  the 
form  Zaifxvy  is  found  in  Archil,  (n.  c.  650);  but  it 
seems  more  probably  derived  fh>m  8a^a>,  to  **  di- 
vide "  or  "  assign,"  in  which  case  it  would  be  sim- 
ilar to  Vlnpa)-  In  sketching  out  the  Scriptural 
doctrine  as  to  the  nature  and  existence  of  the  de- 
mons, it  seems  natural,  1st,  to  consider  the  usage 
of  the  word  HcUfxwy  in  classical  Greek;  2dly,  to 
notice  any  modification  of  it  in  Jewish  hands;  and 
then,  3dly,  to  refer  to  the  passages  in  the  N.  T.  in 
which  it  is  employed. 

I.  Its  u.Hage  in  classical  Greek  is  various.  In 
Homer,  where  the  gods  are  but  supernatural  men, 
it  is  used  interchan^^bly  with  0e6s;  afterwards  in 
Ilesiod  {Op.  121),  when  the  idea  of  the  gods  had 
l)ecome  more  eipdted  and  less  familiar,  the  ial/ioyis 
are  spoken  of  as  intermediate  beings,  the  messengers 
of  the  gods  to  men.  This  latter  usage  of  the  word 
evidently  prevailed  afterwards  as  the  correct  one, 
although  in  poetry,  and  even  in  the  va^^e  language 
of  philosophy,  rh  htuyL6yiov  was  sometimes  used  as 
equivalent  to  rh  Btlov  for  any  superhuman  nature. 
Plato  {Synip.  pp.  2J2,  203)  fixes  it  distmctly  in 
the  more  limited  sense:  -toy  rh  9aifi6yioy  fiera^6 
krri  9tov  ical  Byi^rov Bihs  hvBpJswtf 


a  Those  who  Imputed  lust  and  envy  of  man  to  thdr 
lads  wers  hardly  likely  to  hare  a  distinct  view  of 


oh  fuyyvreUf  &AA&  3<d  haifioylety  wturd  iorof  ^ 
6fn\la  Kcd  ^  9td\eKTOs  $so7s  irphs  iaf$p(&wovs. 
Among  them  were  numbered  the  spirits  of  good 
men,  *•  made  perfect  '*  after  death  (Plat.  O'oL  p. 
398,  quotation  from  Hesiod).  It  was  also  believed 
that  they  became  tutelary  deities  of  indiriduals  (to 
the  purest  form  of  which  belief  Socrates  evidently 
referred  in  the  doctrine  of  his  9cufi6yioy)\  and 
hence  ^alfivy  was  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of 
the  "fete"  or  "destiny"  of  a  man  (as  in  the 
tragedians  constantly),  thus  recurring,  it  would 
seem,  directly  to  its  original  derivation. 

The  notion  of  evil  demons  appears  to  have  be- 
longed to  a  later  period,  and  to  have  been  due 
both  to  Eastern  iufiuence  and  to  the  clearer  sep- 
aration of  the  good  and  evil  in  men's  thoughts  of 
the  supernatural."  They  were  supposed  to  include 
the  spirits  of  evil  men  after  death,  and  to  bo 
authors,  not  only  of  physical,  but  of  moral  e\iL 

II.  In  the  LXX.  the  words  ialfjuoy  said  Sai/ji^ytow 
are  not  Xound  very  frequently,  but  yet  employed  to 
render  difierent  Hebrew  words;  generally  in  refSer- 
ence  to  the  idols  of  heathen  worship ;  as  in  I*s.  xcvl. 

6  [LXX.  xcv.  6],  for  D'^Vb^,  the  "empty/ 
the  "vanities,"  rendesed  x<<f><^<»<^o<^t  ^-i  v 
Lev.  xix.  4,  xxvi.  1 ;  in  Dent,  xxxii.  17,  for  D^T^t 
"lords"  (comp.  1  Cor.  viii.  5);  in  Is.  Ixv.  11,  for 
T|,  Gad,  the  goddess  of  Fortune:  sometimes  in 
the  sense  of  avenging  or  evil  spirits,  as  in  Ps.  xci.  6, 
for  D^i?.,  "  pestilence,"  i.  e.  evidently  "  the  de- 
stroyer; "  also  in  Is.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  14,  for  *l'^?y, 

"  hairy,"  and  D*^*!?,  "  dwellers  in  the  desert," 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  A.  V.  renders 
"  satyrs." 

In  Josephus  we  find  the  word  "  demons "  used 
always  of  evil  spuits ;  in  BtU.  Jtid.  vii.  6,  §  3,  he 
defines  them  as  rh  xytvyLaTa  rHy  xoyripwyf  and 
speaks  of  then*  exorcism  by  fumigation  (as  in  Tob. 
viii.  2,  3).  See  also  ArU.  vi.  c.  8,  §  2,  viii.  c.  2,  § 
5.  Writing  as  he  did  with  a  constant  view  to  the 
Gentiles,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  use  the 
word  in  the  other  sense,  as  applied  to  heathen 
divinities. 

By  Philo  the  word  appears  to  be  used  in  a  mofe 
geneo^  sense,  as  equivalent  to  "angels,"  and  re- 
ferring to  both  good  and  evil. 

The  change,  therefore,  of  sense  in  the  Hellenistio 
usage  is,  first,  the  division  of  the  good  and  evil 
demons,  and  the  more  general  application  of  the 
word  to  the  latter;  secondly,  the  extension  of  the 
name  to  the  heathen  deities. 

III.  We  now  come  to  the  uge  of  the  term  in 
the  N.  T.  In  the  Gospels  generally,  in  James  ii. 
19,  and  in  Rev.  xvi.  14,  the  demons  are  spoken  of 
as  spiritual  beings,  at  enmity  with  God,  and  having 
power  to  afiiict  man,  not  only  with  disease,  but,  as 
is  marked  by  the  frequent  epithet  "  unclean,"  with 
spiritual  pollution  also.  In  Acts  xix.  12,  13,  <S»., 
they  are  exactly  defined  as  rh  xytifjMTa  rh  iroyripi» 
They  "  believe  "  the  power  of  (Jod  "  and  tremble  •* 
(James  ii.  19);  they  recognize  our  Lord  as  the  Son 
of  God  (Matt.  viii.  2D;  Luke  iv.  41),  and  acknowl- 
edge the  power  of  His  name,  used  in  exorcism,  in 
the  phice  of  Ihe  name  of  Jehovah,  by  Hb  appointed 
messengers  (Acts  xix.  15);  and  look  forvrard  in 

supernatural  powers  of  good  and  evil,  as  otamally 
opposed  to  each  other. 
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lerror  to  the  judgment  to  come  (Matt.  viii.  29). 
The  description  is  precisely  that  of  a  nature  akin 
to  the  angelic  [see  Amgels]  iu  knowledge  and 
powers,  but  with  the  emphatic  addition  of  ^e  idea 
of  positive  and  active  wickedness.  Nothing  is  said 
either  to  support  or  to  contradict  the  common  Jew- 
ish belief,  that  in  their  ranks  might  be  numbered 
the  spirits  of  the  wicked  dead.  In  support  of  it 
are  sometimes  quoted  the  iact  that  the  demoniacs 
sometimes  haunted  the  tombs  of  the  dead  (Matt, 
viii.  28),  and  the  supposed  reference  of  the  epithet 
iued^funa  to  the  ceremonial  uncleanness  of  a  dead 
body. 

In  1  Cor.  X.  20,  21, 1  Thn.  iv.  1,  and  Rev.  ix. 
20,  the  word  9cufi6yia  is  used  of  the  objects  of 
Gentile  worship,  and  in  the  first  passage  opposed 
to  the  word  ee^  (with  a  reference  to  Deut.  xxxii. 
17).  So  also  is  it  used  by  the  Athenians  in  Acts 
xvii.  18.  The  same  identification  of  the  heathen 
deities  with  the  e\il  spirits  is  found  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  damsel  haring  wytvfM  x^uya,  or 
wvBuyoSf  at  Philippi,  and  the  exorcism  of  her  as  a 
demoniac  by  St.  Paul  (Acts  xvi.  16);  and  it  is  to 
be  noticed  that  in  1  Cor.  x.  19,  20,  the  Apostle  is 
arguing  with  those  who  declared  an  idol  to  be  a 
pure  nullity,  and  while  he  accepts  the  truth  that  it 
is  so,  yet  declares  that  all  which  is  oficred  to  it  is 
offered  to  a  '*  demon."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
thai  of  its  being  a  doctrine  of  Scripture,  mystoious 
(though  not  d  pt-iori  improbable)  as  it  may  be, 
that  in  idolatry  the  influence  of  the  demons  vras 
at  work  and  permitted  by  God  to  be  eflective  withui 
certain  bounds,  lliere  are  not  a  few  passages  of 
jffofiuie  history  on  which  this  doctrine  throws  light: 
nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  remnants 
of  truth  in  idolatry,  or  with  the  possibility  of  its 
being,  in  the  case  of  the  ignorant,  overruled  by 
God  to  good. 

Of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  demons,  Scrip- 
ture is  all  but  silent.  On  one  remarkable  occasion, 
recorded  by  the  first  three  E>'ahgelist8  (Matt.  xii. 
24-30 ;  Mark  iii.  22-^ ;  Luke  xi.  14-26),  our 
Lord  distinctly  identifies  Satan  with  Beelzebub,  t^ 
ApX^oyTi  Ta>y  icufioylvyj  and  there  is  a  similar 
uough  less  distinct  connection  in  Rev.  xvi.  14. 
From  these  we  gather  certainly  that  the  demons 
are  agents  of  Satan  in  his  work  of  eril,  subject  to 
the  khigdom  of  darkness,  and  doubUess  doomed  to 
share  in  its  condemnation ;  and  we  conclude  prob- 
ably (though  attempts  have  been  made  to  deny  the 
inference)  that  they  roust  be  the  same  as  **tbe 
angels  of  the  devil "  (Matt  xxv.  41 ;  Rev.  xii.  7, 0), 
"  Ui6  principalities  and  powers  "  against  whom  we 
"wrestie"'  (KpR.  vi.  12,  &e.).  As  to  the  question 
of  their  fall,  see  Satan;  and  on  the  method  of 
their  action  on  the  souls  of  men,  see  Demoniacs. 

The  language  of  Scripture,  as  to  their  existence 
vid  their  enmity  to  man,  has  suffered  the  attacks 
of  skepticism,  merely  on  the  ground  that,  in  the 
researches  of  natural  science,  there  are  no  traces  of 
the  supernatural,  and  that  the  fall  of  spirits,  created 
doubtless  in  goodness,  is  to  us  inconceivable.  Both 
focts  are  true,  but  the  inference  fiEdse.  The  very 
darkness  in  which  natiuid  science  ends,  when  it 
approaches  the  Telatioii  of  mind  to  matter,  not  only 
does  not  contradict,  but  rather  implies  the  existence 
of  supernatural  influence.  The  mystery  of  the 
origin  of  evil  in  God's  creatures  is  inconceiv-able ; 
but  the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  angels  diflers 
only  in  de;::ree  from  that  of  the  existence  of  sin  in 
roan,  of  which  nevortbeless  as  a  fact  we  are  only 
loo  much  assured.    The  attempts  made  to  explain 
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the  words  of  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles  as  a  men 
accomm(xiaUun  to  the  belief  of  the  Jews  are  incom- 
patible with  the  simple  and  direct  attribution  of 
personality  to  the  demons,  as  much  as  to  men  or  to 
God,  and  (if  carried  out  in  principle)  must  destroy 
the  truth  and  honesty  of  Holy  S<»ipture  itself. 

A.  B. 

*  On  the  use  of  the  terms  Saifiuy  and  9€uu6yiot' 
m  the  Greek  mythok)gy,  see  Creuzer,  RtUgwm  de 
tArUtquite,  trad,  par  GtUgmaiUj  tom.  iii.  pt.  L 
pp.  1-55,  pt.  iii.  p.  873  ff. ;  Ukert,  ttber  Damonen, 
Heroen  «.  Gtnirm^  in  the  AbhandL  d.  loSn.  tadis. 
Ges,  d.  ll'wf.,  1850,  hist-phU.  KL,  pp.  137-219; 
(jerhard,  &ber  Ddmonetij  u.  s.  w.,  in  the  AbhandL 
d,  him.  Akad.  d.  Wii».  xu  Berlin,  1852,  phil.-bist. 
Kl.,  pp.  237-266;  Maury,  BeUg.  de  la  Greet  an- 
tUpte,  i.  565  ff.,  iu.  426  ff. 

(^  the  Biblical  representations,  and  on  the  later 
sufierstitions  respecting  the  subject,  see,  in  addition 
to  the  works  rderred  to  under  Angels,  Deijo- 
NiACS,  Magic,  and  Satan,  J.  F.  Ditmar,  /)e 
Iknnonibta,  etc.  (two  diss.)  Hdmst  1719,  4to 
** useful  for  the  history  of  opinions'*  (Bretschn.): 
J.  Oporin,  Erlautertt  Lehre  d.  Htbratr  u.  Chris- 
ten von  guten  u.  bdsen  Engeln,  Hamb.  1736;  J.  G. 
Mayer,  Historia  Diabolic  s.  Comm.  de  DiaboU  ma 
lorumque  Spiritman  exitUnda,  etc.,  2d  ed.  Tiib 
1780,  an  elaborate  work;  J.  F.  Winzer,  Commen- 
tat.  I.-V.  de  Dcemxmobgia  in  $acri»  N.  T.  Libri» 
2)roponla,  Viteb.  et  Lips.  1812-23,  4to,  "  partic- 
ularly valuable*'  (Bretschn.);  Jabn,  Wag  khrt  die 
Bibcl  torn  Teuftl,  wn  der  Ddmonen,  n.  s.  w.,  in 
the  Nachtrage  to  his  TheoL  Werke,  Tiib.  1821, 
pp.  61-251,  maintaining  that  "demons,"  in  dis- 
tinction from  fallen  angels,  are  the  spirits  of  wicked 
men  deceased;  U.  A.  Schott,  Senttntia  recentiu$ 
defema  de  0$  natttris  quat.  in  N.  T.  ^cdfioyts  audi- 
uni  .  .  .  examinaturj  Jenie,  1821,  4to,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Jahn;  Canonicus,  Letters  to  Rev.  W.  E. 
Channing  on  the  Existence  and  Agency  of  Fallen 
Spiiits,  Bost  1828;  Rev.  Walter  Scott,  The  Ex- 
istence  of  Etil  Spirits  proved,  and  their  Agency 
illustrated,  2d  ed.,  Lond.  1846  (Cong.  Led.);  J. 
T.  Berg,  Abaddon  and  Afahanaim,  or.  Demons  and 
Guardian  Angtls,  Phik.  1856. 

On  the  fault  of  the  A.  V.  in  rendering  8i({/3oAot, 
9aifjMy,  and  Smfji6yioy  indiscriminately  by  the  same 
word  (devil),  see  Campbell's  Four  Go^els,  PreL 
Diss.  vi.  pt.  1. 

The  first  elaborate  treatise  by  a  Christian  writer 
on  this  subject  appears  to  be  that  of  Michael  Psel- 
lus  (0th  cent.?),  UepX  ivt^tias  9atfi6yvy,  J>e 
Operatiune  Dannonuw,  repnnted  from  Gaulmin's 
edition  (1615)  in  Migne's  PatroL  Graca,  \-ol. 
cxxii.,  which  also  contains  the  so-called  Testament 
of  Solomon,  One  who  has  the  curiosity  to  k)ok 
into  the  speculations  of  the  scholastic  dimes  on 
angels  and  demons  will  find  enough  to  satisfy  him 
in  Bonaventura's  Expos,  in  Lib.  ii.  Sententiarum 
(Opp.  tom.  iv.,  Lugd.  1668),  and  in  the  Snntma 
iothis  Thtologia  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  For  the 
Rabbinical  notions,  besides  the  works  of  Eisra- 
mosger  and  others  referred  to  under  Angels,  see 
L.  A.  Cohen,  (her  de  booze  geesten  volgens  hei 
be  grip  der  Jiabbijnen,  Gron.  1845;  and  J.  F. 
Schrider,  Satzungenu.  Gebrauche  des  (aZm.-roM. 
Jndenthutns,  Bremen,  1851,  p.  385  ff.  A. 

DEMONIACS  {9atfMyi(6fjifyoi,  haitUytm 
f-xoyrts)-  This  word  is  frequently  used  in  the  N. 
T.,  and  applied  to  persons  suflering  under  the  pot- 
session  of  a  demon  oi  evil  spirit  [see  Deaion],  i^ich 
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I  generally  showing  itaelf  viably  in  bodilj 
)  or  mental  derangement.  The  word  Soi/io- 
y&v  is  used  in  a  nearly  equivalent  sense  in  classical 
Greek  (as  in  JEach.  Choejjh.  566;  Sept.  c,  Theb. 
1001;  Eur.  Phan,  888,  Ac.)}  except  that,  as  the 
idea  of  spirits  distinctly  evil  and  rebellious  hardly 
existed,  such  possession  was  referred  to  the  will  of 
tlie  gods  or  to  the  vague  pre\'alence  of  an  "At^. 
Neitlier  word  is  employed  in  this  sense  by  the 
LXX.,  but  in  our  Lord's  time  (as  is  seen,  for  ex- 
ample, constantly  in  Josephus)  the  belief  in  the 
possession  of  men  by  demons,  who  were  either  the 
souls  of  wicked  men  after  death,  or  evil  uigels,  was 
thoroughly  established  among  all  the  Jews,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Sadducees  alone.  With  regard 
to  the  frequent  mention  of  demoniacs  in  Scripture, 
three  mala  opinions  liave  beeii  started. 

I.  Tiiat  of  Stranss  and  the  mythical  school, 
which  makes  the  whole  account  merely  symbolic, 
without  basis  of  fibct.  The  possession  of  the  devils 
is,  according  to  this  idea,  only  a  lively  symbol  of 
the  prex-alence  of  evil  in  the  world,  the  casting  out 
the  devils  by  our  Lord  a  corresponding  symbol  of 
his  conquest  over  tliat  evil  power  by  his  doctrine 
and  his  life.  The  notion  stands  or  falls  with  the 
mythical  theory  as  a  whole:  with  regard  to  the 
special  form  of  it,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  the 
plain,  simple,  and  prosaic  relation  of  the  facts  as 
facts,  which,  whatever  might  be  conceived  as  pos- 
sible in  hi«;hly  poetic  and  avowedly  figurati^-e  pas- 
sages, woiild  make  their  assertion  here  not  a  symbol 
or  a  figtire,  but  a  lie.  It  would  be  as  reasonable 
to  expect  a  myth  or  symbolic  fable  from  Tacitus 
or  Thucydides  in  their  accounts  of  contemporary- 
history. 

IL  llie  second  theory  is,  that  our  Lord  and  the 
Evangelists,  in  referring  to  demoniacal  possession, 
spoke  only  in  accommodation  to  the  general  belief 
of  the  Jews,  without  any  assertion  as  to  its  truth 
or  its  faliity.  It  is  concluded  that,  since  the  symp- 
toms of  the  affliction  were  frequentiy  those  of  bodily 
disease  (as  dumbness.  Matt  ix.  32;  blindness,  Matt. 
xiL  22;  epilepsy,  Mark  ix.  17-27),  or  those  seen  in 
cases  of  ordinary  insanity  (as  in  Matt.  viii.  28; 
Blark  v.  1-5),  since  also  the  phrase  '*to  have  a 
de\il "  is  constanUy  used  in  connection  with,  and 
as  apparenUy  equivalent  to,  "to  be  mad"  (see 
John  vii.  20,  viii.  48,  x.  20,  and  perhaps  Matt.  xi. 
18;  Luke  vii.  33);  and  since,  hsUy,  cases  of  de- 
moniacal possession  are  not  known  to  occur  in  our 
own  days,  therefore  we  must  suppose  that  our  Ix)rd 
■poke,  and  tiie  E^'angelists  wrote,  in  accordance 
with  tiie  belief  of  the  time,  and  with  a  view  to 
be  clearly  understood,  especially  by  the  sufferers 
themael\es,  but  that  the  demoniacs  were  merely 
persons  suffering  under  unusual  diseases  of  body 
and  mind. 

With  regard  to  this  theory  also,  it  must  be  re- 
marked that  it  does  not  accord  either  with  the 
general  principles  or  with  the  particular  language 
of  Scripture.  Accommodation  is  possible  when,  in 
things  indifllerent,  language  is  used  which,  although 
scientifically  or  etymologically  inaccurate,  yet  con- 
veys a  true  impression,  or  when,  in  thuigs  not 
indificroit,  a  declaration  of  truth  (1  Cor.  iii.  1,  2), 
or  a  moral  law  (Matt.  xix.  8),  is  given,  true  or 
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a  CompAm  aluo  the  case  of  the  damsel  with  the 
spirit  of  divloatloD  (nvtviia  irv9mvoi)  at  PhllippI; 
whore  also  the  |>oirer  of  the  evil  spirit  Is  referred  to 
ander  the  woll-koown  name  of  'he  supposed  lospira- 
HodoT  DelphL 


right  as  fttf  as  it  goes,  but  imperfect,  because  of 
the  imperfect  progress  of  its  recipiento.  Uut  cer- 
tainly here  the  matter  was  not  indifferent.  The 
age  was  one  of  little  fiuth  and  great  superstition* 
its  characteristic  the  acknowledgment  of  God  as  e 
distant  Lawgiver,  not  an  Inspirer  of  men's  hearts. 
This  superstition  in  things  of  fEir  less  moment  was 
denounced  by  our  Lord;  can  it  be  supposed  that 
He  would  sanction,  and  the  EvangeUsts  be  per- 
mitted to  record  forever,  an  idea  in  itself  felse, 
which  has  oonstantiy  been  the  very  stronghold  of 
superstition?  Nor  was  the  language  used  such 
as  can  be  paralleled  with  mere  conventional  expres- 
sion. There  is  no  harm  in  our  "  speaking  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  madness  as  lunacy,  not  thereby  im- 
plying tliat  we  believe  the  moon  to  have  or  to  have 
had  any  influence  upen  them ;  .  .  .  but  if  we  be- 
gan to  describe  the  cure  of  such  as  the  moon's 
ceasing  to  afflict  them,  or  if  a  physician  were 
solemnly  to  address  the  moon,  bidding  it  abstaui 
from  ii\juring  his  patient,  there  would  be  here  a 
passmg  over  to  quite  a  different  region,  .  .  .  there 
would  be  that  gulf  between  our  thoughts  and  words 
ill  which  the  essence  of  a  lid  consists.  Now  Ciuist 
does  everywhere  speak  such  language  as  this.** 
(Trench,  On  the  Miracles,  p.  153,  where  the  whole 
question  is  most  ably  tr^ted.)  Nor  is  there,  in 
the  wliole  of  the  New  Testament,  the  least  indica- 
tion that  any  "economy"  of  teaching  was  em- 
ployed on  account  of  the  "  hardness  "  of  the  Jews' 
^'hearts.'*  Possession  and  its  cure  are  recorded 
plainly  and  simply;  demoniacs  are  frequentiy  dis- 
tmgulshed  fh>m  those  afflicted  with  bodily  sickness 
(see  Mark  i.  32,  xvi.  17,  18;  Luke  \i.  17,  18), 
even,  it  would  seem,  from  the  epileptic  {afKrjytar 
(6fx€voit  Matt.  iv.  24);  the  same  outward  signs 
are  sometimes  referred  to  possession,  sometimes - 
merely  to  disease  (comp.  Matt.  iv.  24,  with  xvii. 
15;  Matt.  xii.  22,  with  Mark  vii.  32,  <&c.);  the 
demons  are  represented  as  speaking  in  their  own 
persons  with  superhuman  knowledge,"  and  acknowl- 
edging our  Lord  to  be,  not  as  the  Jews  generally 
caUed  him,  son  of  David,  but  Son  of  God  (Matt, 
vui.  23;  Marie  i.  24,  v..7;  Luke  iv.  41,  iftc.).  AU 
these  things  speak  of  a  personal  power  of  evil,  and. 
if  in  any  case  they  refer  to  what  we  might  call  mere 
disease,  they  at  any  rate  tell  us  of  something  in  it 
more  than  a  morbid  state  of  bodily  organs  or  self- 
caused  derangement  of  mind.  Nor  does  our  I^ord 
speak  of  demons  as  personal  spirits  of  evil  to  the 
multitude  alone,  but  in  his  secret  conversations  with 
his  disciples,  declaring  the  means  and  conditions 
by  which  power  over  t]bem  could  be  exercised  (Matt, 
xvii.  21).  Twice  also  He  distinctiy  connects  de- 
moniacal possession  with  the  power  of  the  Evil  One; 
once  in  Luke  x.  18,  to  the  seventy  disciples,  where 
He  speaks  of  his  power  and  theirs  over  demoniacs 
as  a  "  M  of  Satan,'*  and  again  in  Matt.  xii.  25—30, 
when  He  was  accused  of  casting  out  demons  through 
Beekebub,  and,  instead  of  giving  any  hint  that  the 
possessed  were  not  really  under  any  direct  and  per- 
sonal power  of  evil,  He  uses  an  argument,  as  to  the 
division  of  Satan  against liimself,  which,  if  posses- 
sion be  unreal,  becomes  inconclusive  and  almost  in- 
sincere. Lastly,  the  single  fact  recorded  of  the 
entrance  of  the  demons  at  Gadara  (Mark  v.  10-14) 
into  the  herd  of  swine,^  and  the  effect  which  that 
entrance  caused,  is  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  notion 


b  It  Is  almost  needless  to  refer  to  the  subterfuges 
of  interpretation  by  which  the  force  of  this  £ftct  Is 
evaded. 
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that  our  Lord  and  the  Evangelists  do  not  assert  or 
hnply  any  objecti\'e  reality  of  possession.  In  the 
foce  of  this  mass  of  evidence  it  seems  difficult  to 
conceive  how  the  tlioory  can  be  reconciled  with  any- 
thing like  truth  of  Scripture. 

But  besides  this  it  must  be  added,  that  to  say 
of  a  case  that  it  is  one  of  disease  or  msanity,  gives 
no  real  explanation  of  it  at  all ;  it  merely  refers  it  to 
a  class  of  cases  which  we  know  to  exist,  but  gives 
no  answer  to  the  Anther  question,  how  did  the  dis- 
ease or  insanity  arise ?  Kven  in  disease,  whenoer 
the  mind  acts  upon  the  body  (as  «.  g.  in  nervous 
disorders,  epilepsy,  <ftc.)  tlie  mere  derangement  of 
the  physical  organs  is  not  the  whole  cause  of  the 
evil ;  there  is  a  deeper  one  lying  in  the  mind.  In- 
sanity may  indeed  arise,  in  some  cases,  from  the 
ph}'sical  injury  or  derangement  of  those  bodily 
organs  through  which  the  mind  exercises  its  powers, 
but  far  oflener  it  appears  to  be  due  to  metaphysical 
causes,  acting  upon  and  disordering  the  mind  itself. 
In  all  cases  where  the  evil  lies  not  in  the  body  but 
in  the  mind,  to  call  it  "  only  disease  or  insanity  *' 
is  merely  to  state  the  (act  of  the  disorder,  and  give 
up  all  explanation  of  its  cause.  It  is  an  assump- 
tion, therefore,  which  requires  proof,  that,  amidst 
the  many  inexplicalile  phenomena  of  mental  and 
physical  disease  in  our  own  da}^,  there  are  none  in 
which  one  gifted  with  "  discernment  of  spirits  " 
might  see  signs  of  what  the  Scripture  calls  "  pos- 
•easion.** 

The  truth  is,  that  here,  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances, the  Bible,  without  contradicting  ordinary 
experience,  yet  advances  to  a  region  whither  human 
science  cannot  follow.  As  generally  it  connects 
the  existence  of  mental  and  bodily  sufiering  in  the 
world  with  the  introduction  of  moral  corruption  by 
the  Fall,  and  refers  the  power  of  moral  evil  to  a 
spiritual  and  personal  source;  so  also  it  asserts  the 
existence  of  inferior  spirits  of  evil,  and  it  refers 
certain  cases  of  bodily  and  mental  disease  to  the 
influence  which  they  are  permitted  to  exercise 
directly  over  the  soul  and  indirectly  over  the  body. 
Inexplicable  to  us  this  influence  certainly  is,  as  all 
action  of  spirit  on  spirit  is  found  to  be;  but  no  one 
can  pronounce  a  priut-i  whether  it  be  impossible  or 
impro!)able,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  exisceratc 
tlie  strong  expressions  of  Scripture  in  order  tu 
reduce  its  declarations  to  a  level  with  our  own  ig- 
norance. 

III.  We  are  led,  therefore,  to  the  ordinary-  and 
literal  interpretation  of  these  passages,  that  there 
are  e\il  spirits  [Demon!,  subjects  of  the  Kvil 
One,  who,  in  the  days  of  the  Lord  himself  and  his 
Apostles  especially,  were  permitted  by  God  to  exer- 
cise a  direct  influence  over  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  certain  men.  'ITiis  influence  is  clearly  distuj- 
guished  from  the  ordinary  power  of  corruption  and 
temptation  wielded  by  Satan  tlirough  the  permis- 
sion of  Ciod.  [Satax.]  Its  relation  to  it,  indeed, 
appears  to  be  exactly  that  of  a  miracle  to  God's  or- 
dinary l*rovidence,  or  of  special  prophetic  uispira- 
tion  to  the  ordinary  gifU  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Both 
(that  is)  are  actuated  by  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples, and  tend  to  the  same  general  object;  but 
the  former  is  a  special  and  direct  manifestation 
of  that  which  is  worked  out  hi  the  latter  by  a  long 
course  of  indirect  action.  The  distinguishing  feat- 
ure of  possession  is  the  complete  or  incomplete 


«  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  almont  all  tlie  caws  of 
temonioc  posseosion  are  recorded  as  occurring  iui;oDg 
iie  rode  and  half-Gentile  population  of  Galilee.     St 
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k)ss  of  the  8uf!erer*s  reason  or  power  of  wOl;  hii 
actions,  his  words,  and  almost  his  thoughts  are 
mastered  by  the  evil  spirit  (Mark  i.  24,  v.  7 ;  Acta 
xix.  15),  till  his  penonality  seems  to  be  destroyed, 
or,  if  not  destroyed,  so  overborne  as  to  produce  the 
consciousness  of  a  twofold  will  within  him,  like 
that  sometimes  felt  m  a  dream.  In  the  ordinary 
temptations  and  assaults  of  Satan,  the  wHl  itself 
yields  consciously,  and  by  yielding  gradually  aa- 
sumes,  without  losing  its  apparent  fi^edom  of  action, 
the  characteristics  of  the  Satanic  nature.  It  is 
solicited,  ui^,  and  persuaded  against  the  8trivir.gs 
of  grace,  but  not  overborne. 

Still,  however,  possession  is  only  the  special  and, 
as  it  were,  miraculous  form  of  the  "  law  of  sin  in 
the  memliers,**  the  power  of  Satan  over  the  heart 
itself,  recognized  by  St  Paul  as  an  indwdling  and 
agonizuig  power  (Horn.  vii.  21-24).  Kor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  it  was  rendered  possible  ui  the 
first  instance  by  the  consent  of  the  sufferer  to 
temptation  and  to  sin.  lliat  it  would  be  most 
probable  in  those  who  }ielded  to  stnsual  tempta- 
tions may  easily  be  coiyectured  from  general  obser- 
vation of  the  tyranny  of  a  habit  of  sensual  indul- 
gence.<>  llie  cases  of  the  habitually  lustful,  the 
opium-eater,  and  the  drunkard  (especially  when 
struggling  in  the  last  extremity  of  delirium  tre- 
mens) bear,  as  has  been  often  noticed,  many  marki 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Scriptural  possession. 
There  is  in  them  physical  disease,  but  there  is  often 
something  more.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the 
state  of  possession,  although  so  awful  in  its  wretched  ^ 
sense  of  demoniacal  t}Tanny,  yet,  from  the  very 
(act  of  that  consciousness,  might  be  l»s  hopeless 
and  more  capable  of  instant  cure  than  the  delib- 
erate hardness  of  willful  sin.  llie  spirit  might  still 
retain  nuirks  of  its  original  purity,  although  through 
the  flesh  and  the  demoniac  power  acting  by  tibe 
flesh  it  vras  enslaved.  Here  also  the  olser\-ation  of 
the  suddenness  and  completeness  of  conversion, 
seen  in  cases  of  sensualism,  compared  with  the 
greater  difficulty  in  cases  of  more  refined  and  spir- 
itual sin,  tends  to  coufinn  the  record  of  Script- 
ure. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  power  of  evQ  should 
show  itself  in  more  open  and  direct  bostihty  than 
ever,  in  the  age  of  our  Ix)rd  and  his  Apostles,  when 
its  time  was  short  It  was  natural  also  that  it 
should  take  the  special  form  of  possession  in  an  age 
of  such  unprecedented  and  brutal  sensuality  as  that 
which  preceded  His  coming,  and  continued  till  the 
leaven  of  Christianity  was  felt.  Nor  was  it  less 
natural  that  it  should  have  died  away  gradually 
before  the  great  dh^t,  and  still  greater  indirect, 
influence  of  Christ's  kingdom.  Accordingly  we 
find  early  fathera  (as  Just  Afnrt.  Dial.  c.  Tvyjyh. 
p.  311  b;  Tertullian,  Apol.  23,  37,  43)  alluduag 
to  its  existence  as  a  common  thing,  mentioning  the 
attempts  of  Jewish  exorcism  in  tlie  name  of  Jeho- 
vah as  occasionally  successful  (see  Matt  xii.  27; 
Acts  xix.  13),  but  especially  dwelling  on  the  power 
of  Christian  exorcism  to  cast  it  out  from  the  coun- 
try as  a  test  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  as  one 
well-known  benefit  which  it  ali-eady  conferred  on 
the  empire.  By  degrees  the  mention  is  less  and 
less  frequent,  till  the  very  idea  is  lost  or  perverted. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Scriptural  notioea 
of  possession.     That  round  the  Jewish  notion  of  it 

John,  writing  mainly  of  the  ministry  in  Judna,  1MB* 
tions  none. 
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there  grew  up,  in  that  noted  age  of  superstition, 
many  foolish  and  evil  practices,  and  much  super- 
stition as  to  fumigations,  Ac.  (comp.  Tob.  viii.  1-3 ; 
Joueph.  Anl.  viii.  c.  2,  §  5),  of  the  "vagabond  ex- 
orciste  "  (see  Acta  xix.  13)  is  obvious  and  would  be 
inevitable.  It  is  clear  that  Scripture  does  not  in 
the  least  sanction  or  even  condescend  to  notice  such 
things;  but  it  is  certaui  that  m  the  Old  Testament 
(see  l^v.  xix.  31 ;  1  Saiu.  xxviii.  7,  Ac. ;  3  K.  xxi. 
6,  xxiii.  2-4,  Ac)  as  well  as  in  the  New,  it  recog- 
nizes possession  as  a  real  and  direct  power  of  evil 
t|»irit8  upon  the  heart.  A.  B. 

*  It  would  seem  impossible  to  deny  the  fi^t  of 
demoniac  possession,  properly  so  called,  without 
dispara^ng  the  inspiration  of  the  Gospels  and  the 
intei^ity  or  intelli<;eiice  of  our  Ix)rd.     That  the 
sacred  writers  shared  in  the  belief  of  their  tune  is 
sufficiently  shown  above,  and  is  as  positively  as- 
serted by  Strauss  {Ltben  Jesuy  §  *J1),  and  Meyer 
{KomineiU.  Matt.  iv.  24),  as  by  Ellicott  {U/t  of 
Christy  p.  17i>,  Amer.  ed.).     Jesus  enters  fully  and 
on  all  occasions  into  the  same  view.     He  discrim- 
inates between   demoniacs  and  diseased    persons 
(Matt.  x.  8),  addresses  the  demons  (Matt.  viii.  32; 
Luke  iv.  35),  commtods  them  to  be  silent,  t>  come 
out,  and,  in  one  instance  (Mark  ix.  25),  no  more  to 
enter  into  the  person ;  he  aj^ues  with  tlie  Jews  on 
that  assumption  (Matt  xii.  25);  he  gives  his  disci- 
ples power  to  cast  out  evil  spirits  (Luke  ix.  1; 
Blatt.  X.  1,  8),  and  enters  into  theu*  r^oicmg  over 
their  success  (Luke  x.  18);  and  in  his  private  con- 
versation tells  them  of  the  conditions  of  that  suc- 
cess (Matt,  xvit  21).     It  was  as  much  his  esoteric 
as  his  exoteric  doctrine.     A  few  additional  sugges- 
tions may  be  in  place.      (1.)  Whatever  resem- 
blances may  be  found  in  some  particulars,  yet  in 
other  respects  the  cases  of  denH>niac  possession  men- 
tioned in  the  N.  T.  stand   clearly  and  entirely 
apart    finom    all  phenomena  of  the  present  day; 
e.  g,  in  the  supernatural  knowledge  exhibited  by 
the  demoniacs,  and  in  such  iacts  as  occurred  in 
oonneetion  with  the  herd  of  swine.     (2.)  VV^e  may 
discern  a  special  reason  for  the  abundant  outbreak 
of  tliis  manifestation  at  that  time,  in  its  symbolic 
rdation  to  Christ's  work.     He  came  to  "  destroy 
the  works  of  the  devil  **  (1  John  iii.  8),  and  to  re- 
cover the  world  from  its  bondage  to  Satan  unto  its 
allegiance  to  God.     Hence,  just  as  he  expressed  his 
sin-healing  power  by  his  miracles  of  bodily  cure, 
and  as  his  personal  triumph  over  Satan  was  set 
forth  by  the  temptations  in  the  wilderness,  so  he 
symbolized   his  great  spiritual   victory  over  the 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  and  the  rdease  <^ 
his  captives,  by  casting  out  evil  spirits  fh)m  their 
outward  and  visible  possession  and  control  of  human 
beings  around  him.     He  more  than  once  hints  at 
this  significance;  e.  g.  Matt.  xii.  28,  and  especially 
Luke  X.  17,  18.     For  this  purpose  in  the  divine 
economy,  perhaps,  were  demoniac  possessions  per- 
mitted to  such  a  remarkable  extent  at  that  time. 
(3. )  Possession  with  devils,  though  always  carefully 
distinguished  from  every  kind  of  disease,  was  very 
commonly  accompanied  by  phenomena  of  disease, 
especially  such  as  bebng  to  a  nervous  system  shat> 
tered  by  sin.     (4.)  This  gives  some  support  to  the 
opinion  expressed  above,  important  in  its  bearings 
on  the  government  of  God,  that  demoniac  posses- 
sion was  the  result  of  moral  delinquency;  that  the 
victim  had  at  first,  by  a  course  of  vicious  indul- 
gence, yielded  hunself  up  outwardly  and  inwardly 
«>  the  service  of  Satan,  till  he  was  at  length  given 
iMrer  to  the  complete  dominion  of  the  master  he  had 
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chosen  /or  (5.)  the  evil  spirits  appear  to  haT« 
taken  entire  control  of  the  body  and  muid  of  thd 
victim,  so  that  while  there  was  a  remarkable  play 
of  double  consciousness  and  personality,  a  sense  of 
misery  and  some  desire  for  deliverance,  the  subjeo- 
tion  apparently  was  hopeless,  except  as  deliverance 
was  brought  by  Christ. 

tor  the  older  literature  of  the  subject,  see 
Winer's  Jitnlto.  art.  Besetsene.  For  a  fuller  illus- 
tration of  the  general  views  presented  above,  see 
Trench,  On  the  MiracUty  pp.  12J-136;  Ohbao* 
sen's  Commentary^  on  Matt.  viii.  28;  Alibrd*s 
Greek  Test.  ibid. ;  Owen  on  the  Demonohgy  of  the 
N,  r.,  Ui  the  BibL  Sncra,  Jan.  185U ;' Stuart's 
Sketches  of  Angtlotogy^  in  Kobinson's  BibL  Sncra^ 
1843.  For  the  theory  that  the  possession  was  dis- 
ease wrought  by  Satan,  but  only  through  the  series 
of  natural  causes  and  laws,  see  Twesten's  Doctrine 
respecting  Angels^  in  the  BibL  Sacni^  Feb.  1845 
Some  of  the  theological  principles  of  the  subject  are 
well  discussed  by  I'resident  Jesse  Appleton,  D.  D. 
(three  Lectures,  in  his  Works^  ii.  94-127,  An- 
dover,  1836).  S.  C.  B. 

*  On  so  interesting  a  subject  as  the  present,  it 
may  be  well  to  give  a  brief  sketeh  of  the  history  of 
opinions,  and  a  fuller  view  of  the  literature.  The 
learned  and  pious  Dr.  Joseph  Mede,  in  a  discourse 
on  John  x.  20,  first  published  in  his  Ditttribm^ 
Lond.  1642  ( Works,  ed.  1672,  pp.  28-30),  main- 
tained that  the  demoniacs  of  the  Gospels  were  mad- 
men or  epileptics;  but  though  often  ivferred  to  as 
a  disbeliever  in  demoniacal  possession,  he  expressly 
admits  that  their  nudadies  m'nj  have  been  caused 
by  evil  spirits.  In  1676  a  volume  entitled  The 
Doctrine  of  Devils  proved  to  be  the  Grand  Apo^- 
tacy  if  these  Lnter  Times,  ete.,  was  published 
anonymously  in  London  by  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  niaintained  that  the  de- 
moniacs were  insane  or  diseased  persons.  The 
same  view  was  presented  in  Holbmd  by  Bei\j. 
DaiUon,  a  French  refugee  minister  of  learning  and 
ability,  in  his  Examen  de  topjn'ession  des  lie^ 
formes  en  France,  Amst.  1687,  2d  ed.  1691  (see 
Haag's  La  France  proiestnnte,  iv.  188),  and  by 
Dr.  Balthasar  Bekker,  in  his  fiimous  work,  Dt  bi- 
tuoverde  weereld,  or  ♦*  The  World  Bewitched,"  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1691-93  (see  bk.  ii.  ch. 
xxvi.-xxx.).  'I'his  book,  widely  circulated,  and 
speedily  translated  into  French,  German,  Tjiglish, 
and  Italian,  though  it  called  forth  a  liost  of  writ- 
in{^  in  opposition,  did  much  to  shake  tlie  prevalent 
belief  in  witchcraft  and  kindred  superstitions. 
Daillon's  opinion  was  also  supported  by  his  brother 
Jacques,  in  a  work  entitled  AaifioyoKoylaf  or  a 
Treatise  of  Spirits,  Lond.  1723. 

In  1737  I)r.  A.  A.  Sykes  published  anonymously 
An  Enquiiy  into  tJie  Meaning  of  the  Demoniacks 
in  the  New  Testament,  which,  opposing  the  com- 
mon view,  gave  rise  to  a  considerable  controv'ersy, 
m  which  Twells,  AVhiston,  Thos.  Church,  Gregory 
Sharpe,  Thos.  Hutehinson,  Samuel  Pegge,  and 
others,  took  part  Dr.  Richard  Mead,  in  his  Med- 
ic'i  S'icrn,  Lond.  1749,  likewise  r^arded  the  de- 
moniacs as  afflicted  witli  natural  diseases;  and  this 
view  appears  to  have  been  prevalent  among  jthysi- 
ci  ms,  ancient  and  modem  (see  Wetstein  on  Matt, 
iv.  24).  In  1758  Lardiier  published  his  four  dis- 
courses On  the  C'ise  of  tiie  Damoniacs  metUioned 
in  the  N.  T.,  ably  controverting  the  doctrine  of 
real  possession.  (See  his  Works,  i.  44U-519,  ed. 
1823 ;  comp.  x.  205-275,  Remarks  on  Dr.  Witrd's 
Dissertations,)    In  Germany,  Sender  appears  to 
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nave  been  the  fint  who  vigorously  assailed  the  pop- 
alar  opinion,  in  his  CommerUatio  de  Dmmoniacit 
quorum  in  N,  T,  fit  vierUw,  HaL  1700,  4th  ed 
greatly  enlarged,  1779.  This  essay  gave  a  stimu- 
lus to  the  discussion  of  tlio  subject,  and  a  numbor 
of  dissertations  were  published  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  Another  controversy  was  excited  in 
England  by  the  appearance  of  the  Kev.  Hugh  Far- 
mer's Essty  on  the  Demoniacs  of  the  N.  T.y  Lond. 
1775,  a  learned  and  ebborate  treatise,  which  was 
replied  to  by  W.  Worthington,  An  Impartial  L'fi- 
guiry^  etc.  1777.     Fanner  r^oined  in  Letttrs^  etc. 

1778,  followed  by  Worthington's  Farther  Inquiry^ 

1779,  and  by  John  Fell's  Dasmomncs :  an  Inquiry 
into  the  IleatJien  and  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Die- 
mom,  1779.  Farmer's  two  volumes  were  transla- 
ted into  German,  and  his  view  found  very  general 
acceptance  in  that  country,  while  in  England  it  has 
been  adopted  by  such  men  as  Paley,  Abp.  New- 
come,  D^  Milman  {IlisL  of  Christianity,  L  228 
f.,  Amer.  ed.),  and  very  generally  by  Unitarians, 
Universallsts,  and  theologians  of  a  *'  rationalistic '' 
tendency,  llie  belief  that  the  demoniacs  of  the 
K.  T.  were  really  possessed  by  evil  spirits  is,  how- 
ever, still  held  by  the  great  majority  of  Christians, 
and  many  recent  writers  dispose  of  the  phenomena 
of  modem  ^*  Spiritualism  '*  or  "  Spiritism  *'  by  re- 
ferring them  to  the  same  source. 

Besides  the  authors  already  mentioned,  particu- 
larly Lardner,  Farmer,  and  Winer,  the  following 
may  be  consulted,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
real  possession:  Wetstein,  note  on  Matt  iv.  24, 
in  his  Nov.  Test.  i.  279-284,  transL  in  the  Chris- 
tian DisciiAe,  new  series,  y.  35-42 ;  T.  G.  Timmer- 
mann.  Diatribe  untiquario-medica  de  Dcemoniacis 
KvungeUorum,  KinteL  1786,  4to;  J.  F.,Winzer, 
De  iJjemtmoloffia  in  N.  T.  Libi  is  (as  cited  above, 
art  Demon);  Hewlett's  disquisition  in  his  Conun. 
on  Matt.  iv.  24,  reprinted  in  Ciitica  Biblica,  vol. 
iii.,  whicli  also  contains  the  essays  of  Townsend 
and  Carlisle  on  the  otiier  side;  the  Kev.  E.  S.  Gan- 
nett, On  the  Demoniacs  of  Ute  N.  T.,  in  the 
Sciytturtd  Interpreter  (Boston),  1832,  ii.  255-302; 
and  the  notes  of  Meyo*,  Norton,  and  Blcek  {Syn- 
•  opt.  Krid.  d,  drei  ersten  Evang.  i.  217  ff.)  on 
Matt.  iv.  24.  See  also  Neander,  Leben  Jetu,  4« 
Aufl.,  p.  237  ff.  (pp.  146-151,  Amer.  transl.),  who 
holds  a  sort  of  intermediate  view.  See  ftirther  the 
valuable  articles.  Theory  and  Phenomena  of  Pos- 
session among  the  Ilindoos,  and  Pythonic  and  Dai- 
moniftc  Possessums  in  India  and  Judea,  in  the 
Dublin  Univ.  Mag.  for  March,  Sept  and  Oct. 
1848,  the  two  List  reprinted  in  Littell's  Uring  Age, 
zix.  385  ff.,  443  ff. ;  compare  also,  for  modem  ana- 
logues of  the  demoniacs,  Koberts's  Oriental  Illus- 
trations of  Scripture  on  Matt  xii.  27,  and  Thom- 
son's L'lnd  and  Book,  i.  212,  213. 

In  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  real  possession,  see, 
in  addition  to  the  treatises  already  referred  to,  art- 
icles by  VV.  K.  Taylor,  in  Kitto's  Journal  of  S.ic. 
LU.  July,  1849,  and  by  "J.  L.  P."  ibid.  April, 
1851 ;  Ebrard,  art  Ddmonische,  in  Herzog's  Real- 
Encyld.  ii.  240-255,  abridged  translation  by  Prof. 
Beubelt  in  the  Meth.  Quar.  Her.  for  July,  1857: 
Samuel  Hopkins,  Demoniacal  Possessions  of  the 
N.  T.,  in  the  Amer.  Presb.  and  Theol.  Rev.  Oct. 
1865;  and  several  of  the  works  referred  to  under 
the  art  Demon.  See  also  the  cautious  remarks 
of  Dr.  J.  H.  Morison,  On  Matthew,  pp.  157-168. 
A  fair  summary  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
is  given  in  Jabn's  BibL  Archcsology,  Upham's 
translation,  §§  193-197,  and  by  J.  F.  Dcnhapi, 
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art  Demoniacs,  in  Kitto's  Cyd,  of  BibL  LUertu 
ture.  A. 

DEM^OPHON  (Aijuo^ir),  a  Syrian  genenl 
hi  Palestine  under  AntiocAus  V.  Eupator  (2  Maoa 
xU.2). 

DENA'RIXJS  (Si^i^toy:  denarim;  A.  Y. 
"penny,"  Matt  xviii.  S»,  xx.  2,  9,  13,  xxii.  19; 
Mark  vL  37,  xU.  15,  xiv.  5;  Luke  vU.  41,  x.  35, 
XX.  24;  John  vi.  7,  xii.  5;  Kev.  vi.  6),  a  Koman 
silver  coin,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  and  the 
Apostles.  It  took  its  name  fh)m  its  being  first 
equal  to  ten  "asses,"  a  number  afterwards  in- 
creased to  sixteen,  llie  earliest  specimens  are  of 
about  the  oomnienoement  of  the  2d  century  b.  c. 
From  this  time  it  was  the  principal  silver  coin  of 
the  commonwealth.  It  continued  to  hold  the  same 
position  under  the  Empire  until  long  after  the  ckwe 
of  the  New  Testament  Canon.  In  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus eighty-four  denarii  were  stmck  from  the 
pound  of  silver,  which  would  make  the  standard 
weight  about  60  grs.  This  Nero  reduced  by  strik- 
ing ninety-six  fh>m  the  pound,  whidi  would  give  a 
standard  weight  of  about  52  grs.,  results  confirmed 
by  the  coins  of  the  periods,  which  are,  however,  not 
exactly  trae  to  the  standard.  The  drachm  of  the 
Attic  talent,  which  from  the  reign  of  Alexander 
until  the  Roman  domination  was  the  most  impor- 
tant Greek  standard,  had,  by  gradual  mducUon, 
become  equal  to  the  denarius  of  Augustus,  so  that 
the  two  coins  came  to  be  regarded  as  identical. 


Denarius  of  Tiberius. 
Obv.  TI  CAESAR  DIYI  AVG  F  AV0VSTV8.     Head 
of  Tiherius,  Uoreate,  to  the  right  (Matt  xzli.  19, 
20,  21).     Rer.  PONTIF  MAXIM.    Seated  female 
figure  to  the  right. 

Under  the  same  emperor  the  Roman  coin  super- 
seded the  Greek,  and  many  of  the  fiew  cities  which 
yet  struck  silver  money  took  for  it  the  form  and 
general  character  of  the  denarius,  and  of  its  half, 
the  quinarius.  In  Palestine,  in  the  N.  T.  period, 
we  learn  from  numismatic  evidence  that  denarii 
must  have  mainly  formed  the  silver  currency.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  in  the  N.  T.  by  9paxM 
and  ofTf^oiov,  both  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  **  piece 
of  silver,  we  are  to  understand  the  denarius 
[Dkachma;  Silvkr,  piece  of].  The  S/Soax- 
fiov  of  th<«  tribute  (Matt  xrii.  24)  was  proliably  in 
the  time  of  our  Saviour  not  a  current  coin,  like  the 
ffrarfip  mentioned  in  the  same  passage  (ver.  27). 
[Money.]  From  the  parable  of  the  Uborers  in 
the  vineyard  it  would  seem  that  a  denarius  was 
then  the  ordinary  pay  for  a  day's  labor  (Matt  xx. 
2,  4,  7,  9,  10,  13).  The  term  denarius  aureus 
(Flin.  xxxiv.  17,  xxxvii.  3)  is  probably  a  corrupt 
designation  for  the  aureus  {numtnus):  in  tlie  N. 
r.  the  denarius  proper  is  always  mtended.  (See 
Money,  and  Diet,  of  AnL  art  Denarius.) 

R.  S  P 
•DENS.     [Caves,] 

DEPOSIT  (I'lTiJ?:  Kfxpol^Kn,  iropoicoTo 
tf^m;:  deponium),  the  arrangement  by  which  (me 
man  kept  at  another's  request  the  property  of  the 
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biter,  until  demanded  back,  was  one  common  to 
all  the  nations  of  antiquity;  and  the  dishonest 
deaUiig  with  such  trusts  is  marked  by  profane 
writers  with  extreme  reprobation  (Herod,  vi.  86; 
Juv.  xiii.  199,  &c.;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  7,  §  38;  B.  J, 
iv.  8,  §  5,  7).  Kven  our  Saviour  seems  (Luke  xvi. 
12)  to  allude  to  conduct  «in  such  cases  as  a  test  of 
honesty."  In  bter  times,  when  no  banking  sys- 
tem was  as  yet  de\ised,  shrines  were  often  used  for 
the  custody  of  treasure  (2  &Iacc.  iii.  10,  12,  15; 
Xenoph.  Amtb,  v.  3,  §  7;  Clc.  Lefjy.  ii.  16;  Plut. 
Lyi.  c.  18):  but,  especially  among  an  agricultural 
I)Cople,  tlie  exigencies  of  war  and  other  causes  of 
absence  must  often  have  rendered  such  a  deposit, 
especially  as  r^^ards  animals,  an  owner's  only 
course.  Nor  was  the  custody  of  such  property 
Itiu^ensome;  for  the  use  of  it  was  no  doubt,  so  ikr 
as  tliat  was  consistent  with  its  unimpaired  restonv' 
tion,  allowed  to  the  depositary,  which  office  also  no 
one  wai  compelled  to  accept.  Tlie  articles  speci- 
fied by  tlie  Mosaic  law  are  (1)  "money  or  stuS*;** 
and  (2)  "^an  ass,  or  an  ox,  or  a  sheep,  or  any 
beasf  I1ie  first  case  was  viewed  as  only  liable 
to  loss  by  theft  (probably  for  loss  by  accidental 
fire,  &c.y  no  compensation  could  be  claimed),  and 
the  thief,  if  found,  was  to  pay  double,  t.  e.,  proba- 
bly to  compensate  the  owner's  loss,  and  the  ui\}ust 
suspicion  thrown  on  the  depositary.  If  no  theft 
could  lie  pro^'etl,  the  depositary  was  to  swear  before 
the  judges  that  he  had  not  appropriated  the  article, 
and  tlicn  was  quit.^  In  the  second,  if  the  beast 
were  to  "  die  or  be  hurt,  or  driven  away,  no  man 
seeing  it,**  —  accidents  to  which  beasts  at  pasture 
were  easily  liable,  —  the  depositary  was  to  purge 
himself  by  a  similar  oath.  (Such  oaths  are  prolMA- 
bly  alluded  to  Heb.  vi.  16,  as  **  an  end  of  all 
strife.")  fn  case, .however,  the  animal  were  stolen, 
the  depositary  was  liable  to  restitution,  which 
proliably  was  necessary  to  prevent  collusive  theft. 
If  it  were  torn  by  a  wild  beast,  some  proof  was 
easily  producible,  and,  in  that  case,  no  restitution 
was  due  (I'jc.  xxii.  7-13).  In  case  of  a  false  oath 
so  taken,  the  perjured  person,  besides  making  resti- 
tution, was  to  "  add  the  fifth  part  more  thereto," 
to  compensate  the  one  injured,  and  to  "  bring  a 
ram  for  a  trespass-ofiering  unto  the  I-ord  "  (Lev. 
vi.  5,  (i).  In  the  book  of  Tobit  (v.  8)  a  written 
acknowleds^ient  of  a  deposit  is  mentioned  (i.  14 
(17),  iv.  2.1  (21)).  This,  however,  merely  fSaclli- 
taied  the  proof  of  the  fact  of  the  original  deposit, 
leavins;  the  law  untouched.  The  Alishna  (Baba 
MttziOy  c  iii.,  Sliefmotkj  v.  1),  shows  that  the  law 
of  tlie  oath  of  purgation  in  such  cases  continued  in 
force  among  the  later  Jews.  Michaelis  on  the  laws 
of  Moses,  ch.  162,  may  be  consulted  on  this  sub- 
ject. H.  H. 

DEPUTY.  The  uniform  rendering  in  the  A. 
V.  of  axdurarot,  "  proconsul "  (Acts  xiii.  7,  8, 12, 
xix.  38).  The  English  word  is  curious  in  itself, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  appropriate,  having  been 
applied  formeriy  to  the  Lord  IJeutenant  of  Ireland. 
Thus  Shakespeure,  Hen,  VIII.  iU.  2: 
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^  Plngne  of  your  policy, 
Tou  sent  me  deputy  for  Ireland." 

W.  A. 


W. 


«  Such  Is  probably  the  meaning  of  the  wcntU  i¥  t^ 
UAorpup  vKntH.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  Id  the 
parable  of  the  talents,  the  "slothfbl  servant"  affwts 
U>  consider  blmself  as  a  mere  depositariut^  in  the  words 
Iff  lx«»<  rb  <ri¥  (Matt  xxv.  25). 


DER'BE  iA4pfiri,  Acts  xiv.  20,  31,  xvi.  1; 
Etft  AfpfiaioSf  Acts  xx.  4).  The  exact  position 
of  this  town  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  its 
general  situation  is  undoubted.  It  was  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  great  upland  plam  of  Lycaoxia, 
which  stretches  from  Iconium  eastward  along  the 
north  side  of  the  chain  of  Taurus.  It  must  have 
been  somewhere  near  the  place  where  the  pass 
called  the  C^cian  Gates  opened  a  way  from  the 
low  plain  of  Cilicia  to  the  table-land  of  the  interior; 
and  probably  it  was  a  stage  upon  the  great  road 
which  passed  this  way.  It  appears  that  Cicero 
went  through  Dcrbe  on  his  route  fh>m  Cilicia  to 
Iconium  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  73).  Such  was  St. 
Paul's  route  on  his  second  missionary  journey  (Acts 
XV.  41,  xvi.  1,  2),  and  probably  also  on  the  third 
(xviii.  23,  xix-  1).  In  his  first  journey  (xiv.  20, 
21)  he  approached  fh>m  the  other  side,  namely, 
from  Iconium,  in  consequence  of  persecution  in  that 
place  and  at  Lystua.  No  incidents  are  recorded 
as  having  happened  at  Derbe  [see  infi'a\.  In  har- 
mony with  this,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  enum- 
eration of  places  2  Tim.  iii.  11.  "  In  tlie  apostolic 
history,  Lystra  and  Derbe  are  commonly  mentioned 
together:  in  the  quotation  from  the  epistle,  L}'stra 
is  mentioned  and  not  Derbe.  The  distinction  is 
accurate;  for  St.  Paul  is  here  enumerating  his  per- 
secutions" (Paley,  Ilura  Paulina^  in  loc.). 

Three  sites  have  been  assigned  to  Derbe.  (1.) 
By  CoL  Leake  {Ada  Mhwr^  p.  101)  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  at  BinMr-Kiiissehf  at  the  foot  of  the 
Karttdaghy  a  remarkable  volcanic  mountain  which 
rises  from  the  Lycaonian  phun;  but  this  is  almost 
certainly  the  site  of  Lystra.  (2.)  In  Kiepert'i 
Mnpy  Derbe  is  marked  farther  to  the  east,  at  a 
spot  where  there  are  ru'ms,  and  which  is  in  the  line 
of  a  Koman  road.  (3.)  Hamilton  (Resenrchti  in 
Asia  Minor^  ii.  313)  and  Texier  (Asie  Mineure^  ii. 
129,  130)  are  disposed  to  place  it  at  Divie,  a  little 
to  the  S.  W.  of  the  last  position  and  nearer  to  the 
roots  of  Taurus.  In  favor  of  this  new  there  is  the 
'unportant  fact  that  Steph.  Byz.  says  that  the  place 
was  sometimes  called  AcA/icfa,  which  in  the  Ly- 
caonian language  (see  Acts  xiv.  11)  meant  a  "ju- 
niper tree."  Moreover,  he  speaks  of  a  Xx/x^y  here, 
which  (as  Leake  and  the  French  transbtors  of 
Strabo  suggest)  ought  probably  to  be  Aiiu^;  and 
if  this  is  correct,  the  requisite  condition  u  satisfied 
by  the  proximity  of  the  Lake  Ak  GoL  Wieseler 
{Chrotwl.  der  ApoU.  ZeitnUer,  p.  24)  takes  the 
same  view,  though  he  makes  too  much  of  the  pot- 
sibility  that  St.  Paul,  on  his  second  journey,  trav- 
elled by  a  minor  pass  to  the  W.  of  the  Cilician 
Gates.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why  Winer  {Renlw. 
s.  V.)  states  that  Derbe  was  *'S.  of  Iconium,  and 
S.  E.  of  Lystja." 

Strabo  places  Derbe  at  the  edge  of  Isauria;  but 
in  the  Synecdemus  of  Hierodes  (Wesseling.  p.  675, 
where  the  word  is  A4pfiai)  it  is  placed,  as  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  Lycaonia.  The  boundaries 
of  these  districts  were  not  very  exactly  defined. 
The  whole  neighborhood,  to  the  sea-coast  of  Ciu- 
ciA,  was  notorious  for  robbery  and  piracy.  An- 
tipater,  the  friend  of  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  73)  was 
the  bandit  chieftain  of  Lycaonia.  Amyntas,  kuig 
of  Galatia  (successor  of  Deiotarus  II.),  murdered 


b  The  nebrew  expranlon  ^)7  DH,  Bx.  zzU.  8, 
rendered  In  the  A.  T.  '<  to  see  wlMthsr,**  Is  a  common 
formula  jurandi 
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Antipater  and  incorporated  his  domimons  with  his 
own.  Under  the  Koman  provincial  government 
Derbe  was  at  first  placed  in  a  comer  of  Cai^pado- 
CIA ;  but  other  changes  were  subsequently  made. 
[Galatia.]  Derbe  does  not  seem  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  Byzantine  writers.  Leake  says  (102) 
that  its  bishop  was  a  suffl-agan  of  the  metropolitan 
of  Iconium.  J.  S.  H. 

*  "  No  incidents  "  of  an  ad\*er8C  character  took 
place  at  Derbe.  But  Paul  and  Barnabas  preached 
there  and  gained  many  disciples  {fjuoBtirt^ffovrts 
Uayo^t  Acts  xiv.  21).  On  his  second  missionary 
tour  i'aul  \isited  Derbe  again  (Acts  xvi.  1),  where 
no  doubt  was  one  of  the  churches  to  which  he  de> 
livered  '*  the  decrees  **  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
converts  from  heathenism  (Acts.  xvi.  4).  The 
Gaius  who  accompanied  Paul  on  his  journey  from 
Greece  as  lar  as  Asia,  belonged  to  Derle  (Acts  zx. 
4).  Some  make  this  pkce  also  the  home  of  Tim- 
othy (Kuinoel,  Olshausen,  Neander);  but  the  surer 
indication  from  ixei  in  Acts  xvL  1  is  that  he  be- 
longed to  Lystra.  At  the  same  time  we  learn  from 
Acts  xvi.  3  (see  also  ver.  2)  that  his  fiunily,  and  no 
doubt  Timothy  himself,  were  well  known  in  many 
of  the  towcs  in  that  region,  among  which  Derbe 
would  naturally  be  included.  H. 

*  DESCRY  means  in  Judg.  i.  23  (A.  V.)  to 
observe  in  a  military  sense,  to  reconnoitre:  **And 
the  house  of  Joseph  sent  to  descry  Bethel.'*  The 
word  occurs  only  in  that  passage  in  our  Bible  and 
b  now  obsolete  in  that  signification.  Eastwood  and 
Wright  (Bible  Word-^fok,  p.  56J)  point  out  ex- 
amples of  the  same  usage  in  Shakespeare  (Rich, 
III.  ?.  8,  and  jLear,  iv.  6).  H. 

DESERT,  a  word  which  is  sparingly  empk>yed 
in  the  A.  y.  to  translate  four  Hebrew  terms,  of 
which  three  are  essentially  diflTerent  in  signification. 
A  '*  desert,**  in  the  sense  which  b  ordinarily  at- 
tached to  the  word,  is  a  vast,  burning,  nndy<> 
pUdn,  alike  destitute  of  trees  and  of  water.  Tliis 
idea  is  probably  derived  from  the  deserts  of  Africa 
—  that,  for  example,  which  is  overlooked  by  the 
Pyramids,  and  with  which  many  travellers  are  fa- 
miliar. But  it  should  be  disUnctiy  understood 
that  no  such  region  as  this  is  ever  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  as  having  any  connection  with  the  history 
of  the  IsraeUtes,  either  their  wanderings  or  their 
settled  existence.  With  regard  to  the  sand,  the 
author  of  ** Sinai  and  Palestine"  has  given  the 
fullest  oorrection  to  this  popuhu*  error,  and  has 
,  shown  that  "  saml  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule 
of  the  Arabian  desert*'  of  the  Penmsula  of  Sinai 
{8,  ^  P.  pp.  8, 9, 64).  And  as  to  the  other  features 
of  a  desert,  certainly  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  is  no 
plain,  but  a  region  extremely  variable  In  height, 
and  diversified,  even  at  this  day,  by  oases  and  val- 
leys of  verdure  and  vegetation,  and  by  frequent 
wells,  which  were  all  probably  &r  more  abundant 
in  those  earlier  times  than  they  now  are.  This 
however  will  be  more  appropriately  discussed  under 
the  head  of  Wildkkness  of  tiie  Wanderings. 
Here,  it  b  simply  necessary  to  show  that  the  words 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  *•  desert,**  when  used  in 
the  historical  books,  denoted  definite  localities;  and 
that  those  k)calities  do  not  answer  to  ihh  common 
tonception  of  a  »  desert** 

1.  Arabah  (n3"»5).    The  root  of  this  word, 


n  ''  rhf  wi  of  sand.*'    See  Coleridge's  panble  on 
U^etlcii  and  Mysticism  (Aids  to  A{/f.  Condosloo). 


DESERT 

according  to  Gesenius  (Thes.  p.  1066),  is  Ara^ 

^*?^f  to  be  dried  up  as  with  heat;  and  it  has  been 

already  shown  that  when  used,  as  it  invariably  is 
in  the  historical  and  topographical  records  of  the 
Bible,  with  the  definite  article,  it  means  that  \ery 
depressed  and  inclosed  region  —  the  deepest  and 
the  hottest  chasm  in  the  world  —  the  sunken  \-al- 
ley  north  and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  more  par- 
ticularly the  former.  [Arabah.]  True,  in  the 
present  depopulated  and  neglected  state  of  Pak38tine 
the  Jordan  valley  is  as  arid  and  desolate  a  region 
as  can  be  met  with,  but  it  was  not  alwa}-s  so.  On 
the  contrary,  we  hare  direct  testimony  to  the  fbct 
that  when  the  IsraeUtes  were  iSourishiiig,  and  kter 
in  the  Koman  times,  the  case  was  emphatically  the 
reverse.  Jericho,  »*  the  city  of  Palm  tre€«,"  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  valley,  Bethshean  at  the  upper, 
and  Phasaelis  in  the  centre,  were  famed  both  in 
Jewish  and  profane  history  for  the  luxuriance  of 
their  vegetation  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  §  2 ;  xvi.  5, 
§  2;  Bkthshean;  Jkriciio).  When  the  abund- 
ant water-resources  of  the  valley  were  properly  hus- 
banded and  distributed,  the  tropical  heat  caused 
not  barrenness,  but  tropical  fertiUty,  and  here  grew 
the  balsam,  the  sugar-cane,  and  other  plants  requir- 
ing great  heat,  but  also  rich  soil,  for  their  culture. 
Arabah  in  the  sense  of  the  Jordan  Valley  is  trana- 
hited  by  the  word  *'  desert  **  only  In  ICz.  xlvii.  8. 
In  a  more  general  sense  of  waste,  deserted  country 

—  a  meaning  easily  suggested  by  the  idea  of  exces- 
sive heat  contained  in  the  root  —  "  Desert,*'  as  the 
rendering  of  Arabah^  occurs  in  the  prophets  and 
poetical  books;  as  Is.  xxxv.  1, 6,  xl.  3,  xli.  19, 11.  3; 
Jer.  ii.  6,  v.  6,  xvii.  6, 1.  12;  but  this  general  sense 
is  never  foimd  in  the  historical  books.  In  these,  to 
repeat  once  more,  Arabah  always  denotes  the  Joi^ 
dan  valley,  the  Ohor  of  the  modem  Arabs.  I'ro- 
fessor  Stanley  proposes  to  use  "desert"  as  the 
translation  of  Arabah  whenever  It  occurs,  and 
though  not  exactiy  suitable,  it  is  difiicult  to  sug- 
gest a  better  word. 

2.  But  if  Arabah  gives  but  little  support  to  the 
ordinary  conception  of  a  "  desert,**  still  less  does 
the  other  word  which  our  translators  have  most 

f^nequentiy  rendered  by  it.    Midbar  C^^TC)  is 

accurately  the  **  pasture  ground,**  deriving  its  name 

fit>m  a  root  dabar  C^?^)*  "  to  drive,**  significant 

of  the  pastoral  custom  of  driving  the  flocks  out  to 
feed  in  the  morning,  and  home  again  at  night; 
and  therein  analogous  to  the  (jerman  word  ti  ijlj 
which  is  umilarly  derived  fh}m  trtibtrij  to  drive. 
With  regard  to  the  Wiklemess  of  the  Wanderings 

—  for  which  Midbar  b  almost  inwiably  used  — 
thb  signification  b  most  appropriate;  for  we  must 
never  forget  that  the  Israelites  had  flocks  and 
herds  with  them  during  the  whole  of  their  passage 
to  the  Promised  Land.  'Iliey  had  them  when  they 
left  Egypt  (Ex.  x.  26,  xii.  38),  they  bad  them  at 
Hazeroth,  the  middle  point  of  the  wanderings 
(Num.  xi.  22),  and  some  of  the  tribes  possessed 
them  in  bige  numbers  immediately  before  the 
transit  of  the  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii.  1).  Midbar  b 
not  often  rendered  by  "  desert  **  in  the  A.  V.  Its 
usual  and  certainly  more  appropriate  translation  b 
"  wilderness,**  a  word  in  which  the  idea  of  >'egeta- 
tion  b  present  In  speaking  of  the  Wilderness  of 
the  Wanderings  the  word  "  desert  **  occurs  as  the 
rendering  of  Afidbar^  in  Ex.  iii.  1,  v.  3,  xix.  S, 
Num.  xxxiii.  15, 16 ;  and  in  more  than  one  of 
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Iheae  it  k  evidently  emplojed  for  the  sake  of 
euphony  merely. 

Midbar  vb  moet  A^uently  used  for  those  tracts 
of  waste  land  which  lie  beyond  the  cultimted 
ground  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
towns  and  \illages  of  Palestine,  and  which  are  a 
very  familiar  feature  to  the  traveller  in  that  country. 
In  spring  these  tracts  are  covered  with  a  rich  green 
verdure  of  turf,  and  small  shrubs  and  herbs  of 
various  Idnds.  But  at  the  end  of  summer  the 
herbage  withers,  the  turf  dries  up  and  is  powdered 
thiclc  with  the  dust  of  the  challcy  soil,  and  the 
whole  has  certainly  a  most  dreary  aspect  An 
example  of  this  is  fUniished  by  the  hills  through 
which  the  path  from  Bethany  to  Jericho  pm-sues 
its  winding  descent  In  the  spring  so  abundant  is 
the  pasturage  of  these  hills,  that  they  are  the  resort 
of  the  floclcs  from  Jerusalem  on  the  one  hand  and 
Jericho  on  the  other,  and  even  from  the  Arabs  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan.  And  even  in  the  month 
of  September  —  when  the  writer  made  this  joun»ey 
—  though  the  turf  was  only  visible  on  close  in- 
spection, more  than  one  lai^  flock  of  goats  and 
^eep  was  browsing,  scattered  over  the  slopes,  or 
sUetcIied  out  in  a  long  even  line  like  a  regiment 
of  soldiers.^  A  striking  example  of  the  same  thing, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  diis  waste  pasture  land 
graduaUy  melts  into  the  culti\'ated  fields,  is  seen  in 
making  one's  way  up  through  the  mountains  of 
Bei\jamin,  due  west,  from  Jericho  to  Mukhmat  or 
Jtba,  lliese  AfUibars  seem  to  ha>'e  borne  the 
name  of  the  town '  to  which  they  were  most  con- 
tiguous; for  example,  Beth-aven  (in  the  region  last 
referred  to);  Zipb,  Maon,  and  Paran,  in  the  south 
of  Judah;  Gibeon,  Jeruel,  Ac,  Ac. 

In  the  poetical  books  *^  desert  '*  is  found  as  the 
timnslatbn  of  Midbar  in  Deut  xxxiL  10;  Job  xxiv. 
5;  Is.  xxi.  1;  Jer.  xxv.  24. 

8.  Char*bah  [rather  Chqrbah]  (H^nil). 
This  word  is  perhaps  related  to  Arabah^  with'  the 
iubstitutton  of  one  guttural  for  another;  at  any 
rate  it  appears  to  have  the  same  force,  of  dryness, 
and  thence  of  desolation.  It  does  not  occur  in  any 
historical  passages.  It  is  rendered  ^desert'*  in  Ps. 
elL  6;  Is.  xlviii.  21;  Ez.  xiii.  4.  The  term  com- 
monly emptoyed  for  it  in  the  A.  V.  is  **  waste 
plaees  **  or  '*  de8ohtk>n.** 

4.  Jesiiimon  (V'^^^tr^  [de$ert^  watU].  This 
word  in  the  historical  books  is  used  with  the  definite 
article,  apparently  to  denote  the  waste  tracts  on 
both  sides  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  aU  these  cases  It  is 
treated  as  a  proper  name  in  the  A.  Y.  [Jkshimom  ; 
Beth- jRsiiiMaTH.]  Without  the  article  it  occurs 
in  a  few  passages  of  poetry;  in  the  following  of 
which  it  u  Tendered  ** desert:*'  Ps.  IxxviU.  40; 
evi.  14;  Is.  xliii.  19,  20.  G. 

*  DESIRE  in2Chr.  xxi.  20isu8edintbe 
A.  y.  in  the  sense  of  the  Latiti  detidtrnre^  **  {o 
fed  the  b«s  of,**  "  to  regret."  **  Jehoram  reigned 
tn  Jerusalem  eight  years,  and  departed  without 
being  dedred.**  A. 

DBS'SAU  [3syl.]  (Ac<r<rao^;  Alex.  A«r<ra9v: 
DeMiau),  a  village  (not  **  town ; "  «r^/ii},  cntUUum) 
at  which  Nicanor's  army  was  once  encamped  during 
his  campaign  with  Judas  (2  Maoc  xiv.  16).  There 
it  DO  mention  of  it  in  the  account  of  these  transac- 
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a  Thin  practice  Is  not  peeolUr  to  PalsstiDe.  Mr. 
Blakesley  obMrved  It  in  Algeria ;  Mid  gives  the  rea<on 
\ft  It,  namely,  a  more  systematic,  and  therefore  oom- 


tioos  m  1  Maoc.  or  in  Josephus.  Ewald  ooi\ject> 
ures  that  it  may  have  bean  Adasa  {Uttch.  iv.  368, 
note). 

DEU'EL  [2  syl.]  (^if^tl?'^  [caUinf;  on  God, 
Ges.;  El  is  knowim;,  Fi'ost]:  [Rom.]  Vat  and 
Alex.  'Payotrfi\''  iJutl),  father  of  Fiiasaph,  the 

''captain''  (S'^Q^^)  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  at  the 
time  of  the  numbering  of  the  people  at  Sinai  (Num. 
i.  14,  vii.  42,  47,  x.  20).  The  same  man  is  men- 
tioned again  in  ii.  14,  but  here  the  name  appears 
as  Keuel,  owing  to  an  interchange  of  the  two  very 

similar  Hebrew  letters  1  and  *n.    In  this  ktter 
passage  the  Samaritan,  Arabic  and  Vuig.  letain 
the  D;  the  LXX.,  as  in  the  other  places,  has  R.  ' 
[Ukuel.]     Which  of  the  two  was  really  his  name 
we  have  no  means  of  deciding. 

DEUTERONOMY   (DnjTTT    hVm,  or 

C^n^'7,  io  called  fit>m  the  first  words  of  the  book; 

AtvTtpoy6fjnoiff  as  being  a  repetition  of  the  Law; 

/ctUerononuwit :  called  aliO  by  the  later  Jews 

A.  Content*.  The  Book  consists  chiefly  of  three 
discoiuves  delivered  by  Closes  shortly  before  his 
death.  They  were  spoken  to  all  [drael  in  the  plains 
of  Moab  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  (i.  1),  in 
the  eleventh  mouth  of  the  last  year  of  their  wan- 
derings, the  fortieth  year  after  their  exodus  from 

Egj-pt  (i-  3)- 

Subjoined  to  these  discourses  are  the  Song  of 
Moses,  the  Bk»sing  of  Moses,  and  the  story  of  hit 
death. 

I.  The  first  discourse  (i.  1-iv.  40).  After  a 
brief  historical  introduction,  the  speaker  recapitu- 
lates the  chief  events  of  the  last  40  years  in  the 
wilderness,  and  especially  those  events  which  had 
the  most  immediate  bearing  on  the  entry  of  the 
people  into  the  promised  land.  He  enumerates  the 
contests  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  with  the 
various  tribes  who  came  in  thdr  way,  and  in  which 
their  success  had  always  depended  upon  their  obe> 
dience:  and  reminds  them  of  the  exclusion  from 
the  promised  land,  first  of  the  former  generation, 
because  they  had  been  disobedient  in  the  matter 
of  the  spies,  and  next  of  himself,  with  whom  the 
Lord  was  wroth  for  their  sakes  (iii.  26).  On  tbt 
appeal  to  the  witness  of  this  past  history  is  then 
based  an  earnest  and  powerful  exhortation  to  obe- 
dience; and  especially  a  warning  against  idolatry 
as  that  which  had  brought  (jod's  judgment  upon 
them  in  times  past  (Iv.  3),  and  woukl  bring  yet 
sorer  punishment  in  the  future  (iv.  26-28).  To 
this  discourse  is  appended  a  brief  notice  of  the 
severing  of  the  three  cities  of  ref\ige  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Jordan  (iv.  41-43). 

II.  The  second  discourse  is  introduced  like  the 
first  by  an  expUnation  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  delivered  (iv.  44-49).  It  extends  finook 
chap.  V.  1-xxvi.  19,  and  contains  a  recapitulation, 
with  some  modifications  and  additions,  of  the  Law 
already  given  on  Mount  Sinai.  Yet  it  is  not  bare 
recapitulation,  or  naked  enactment,  but  every  word 
shows  the  heart  of  tlie  hwgiver  fiill  at  once  of  zeal 
for  God  and  of  the  most  fervent  dusure  for  the  wel- 


plete,  coosomptioti  of   the  seaaty  herbage.    (J'bv* 
llmiM«  m  ili^'a,  p  808.) 
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6ire  of  his  nation.  It  is  the  Father  no  less  than 
the  Legisbtor  who  speaks.  And  whilst  obedience 
and  life  are  throughout  bound  up  together,  it  is 
the  obedience  of  a  loving  heart,  not  a  service  of 
fonnal  constraint  which  is  the  burden  of  his  exhor- 
tations. The  following  are  the  principal  heads  of 
discourse:  (a.)  He  begins  with  that  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  whole  Mosaic  code,  —  the  Ten 
Commandments, — and  impressively  repeats  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  given  (v.  1-vi. 
3).  (6.)  Then  follows  an  exposition  of  the  spirit 
of  the  First  Table.  The  \o\e  of  Jehovah  who  has 
done  so  great  things  for  them  (vi.),  and  the  utter 
uprooting  of  all  idol- worship  (vii.)  are  the  points 
chiefly  insisted  upon.  But  they  are  also  reminded 
that  if  idolatry  be  a  snare  on  the  one  hand,  so  is 
self-righteousness  on  the  other  (viii.  10  ff.,  x.),  and 
therefore  lest  they  should  be  lifted  up,  the  speaker 
enters  at  length  on  the  history  of  their  past  rebell- 
ions (ix.  7,  2i^-24),  and  especially  of  their  sin  in 
the  matter  of  the  golden  calf  (ix.  9-21).  The  true 
nature  of  obedience  is  again  emphatically  ui^ged  (x. 
12-xl.  32),  and  the  gr<»t  motives  to  obedience  set 
forth  in  God's  love  md  mercy  to  them  as  a  people 
(x.  15,  21,  22),  as  also  his  signal  punishment  of 
the  rebellious  (xi.  3-6).  The  blessing  and  the  curse 
(xi.  26-32)  are  farther  detailed,  (c.)  From  the 
general  ipirit  in  which  the  Law  should  be  observed, 
Moses  passes  on  to  the  several  enactments.  Even 
these  are  introduced  by  a  solemn  charge  to  the 
people  to  destroy  all  objects  of  idolatrous  worship 
in  the  land  (xii.  1-3).  They  are  upon  the  whole 
arranged  systematically.  We  have  (1)  first  the 
laws  touching  religion  (xii.-xvi.  17);  (2)  then  those 
which  are  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  executive  (xvi.  18-xxi.  23);  and  (3) 
lastly  those  which  concern  the  private  and  social 
life  of  the  people  (xxii.  1-xxvi.  19).  The  whole  are 
framed  with  express  reference  to  the  future  occupa- 
tion of  the  land  of  Canaan. 

(1.)  There  is  to  be  but  one  sanctuary  where  aU 
offerings  are  to  be  ofiered.  Flesh  may  be  eaten 
anywhere,  but  sacrifices  may  only  be  slain  in  "  the 
place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose  '*  (xii. 
&-32).  All  idol  prophets,  all  enticers  to  idolatry 
from  among  theoiselves,  even  whole  cities,  if  idol- 
atrous, are  to  be  cut  off  (xiii.);  and  all  idolatrous 
practices  to  be  eschewed  (xiv.  1,  2).  Next  come 
regulations  respecting  clean  and  unclean  animals, 
tiUie,  the  year  of  release  and  the  three  feasts  of  the 
Passover,  of  Weeks,  and  of  Tabernacles  (xiv.  3-xvi. 
17). 

(2.)  The  laws  affecting  public  personages  and 
defining  the  authority  of  the  Judges  (xvi.  18-20) 
and  the  Priests  (xvii.  8-13),  the  way  of  proceeding 
in  courts  of  justice  (xvii.  1-13);  the  law  of  the 
King  (xvii.  14-20),  of  the  Priests  and  Levites  and 
Prophets  (xviii.);  of  the  cities  of  refuge  and  of 
witnesses  (xix.).  The  order  is  not  very  exact,  but 
on  the  whole  the  section  xvi.  18-xix.  21  is  judicial 
in  its  character.  The  passage  xri.  21-xvii.  1, 
seems  strangely  out  of  place.  Baiungarten  ( Comm. 
in  loc.)  tries  to  account  for  it  on  the  ground  of  the 
dose  connection  which  must  subsist  between  the 
true  worship  of  God  and  righteous  rule  and  judg- 
nc^nt.  But  who  does  not  feel  that  this  is  said  with 
more  ingenuity  than  truth  ? 

Next  come  the  laws  of  war  (xx.),  both  as  waged 
(a)  generally  with  other  nations,  and  (b)  especially 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  (ver.  17). 

(3.)  Laws  touching  domestic  life  and  the  relation 
of  man  to  man  (xxi.  15-xxTi.  19).     So  Ewald 
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divides,  assigning  the  former  part  of  chap.  xxi.  tc 
the  previous  section.  Hiivemick  on  the  other  hand 
includes  it  in  the  present.  The  fact  is,  that  w. 
10-14  belong  to  the  laws  of  war  which  are  treated 
of  in  chap,  xx.,  whereas  1-9  seem  more  naturally 
to  come  under  the  matters  discussed  in  this  section. 
It  begins  with  the  reUtions  of  the  family,  passes 
on  to  those  of  the  friend  and  neighbor,  and  then 
touches  on  the  general  principles  of  justice  and 
charity  by  whkh  men  should  be  actuated  (xxiv. 
16-22)-  It  concludes  with  the  solemn  confession 
which  every  Israelite  is  to  make  when  be  offers  the 
first  fhiits,  and  which  reminds  him  of  what  he  is 
as  a  member  of  the  theocracy,  as  one  in  covenant 
with  Jehovah  and  greatly  biased  by  Jeho>-ah. 

Finally,  the  whole  long  discourse  (v.  1-xxvi.  19) 
is  wound  up  by  a  brief  but  powerf\il  appeal  (16-19), 
which  reminds  us  of  the  words  with  which  it 
opened.  It  will  be  observed  that  no  pains  are 
taken  here,  or  indeed  generally  in  the  Mosaic  legis- 
btion,  to  keep  the  several  portions  of  the  law,  con- 
sidered as  moral,  ritual,  and  ceremonial,  apart  fipom 
each  other  by  any  cleariy  marked  line.  But  there 
is  in  this  discourse  a  >*er)-  nuuiifest  gradual  descent 
from  the  higher  ground  to  the  lower.  The  speaker 
begins  by  setting  forth  Jehovah  himself  as  the 
great  object  of  love  and  worship,  thence  he  passes 
(1)  to  the  Religious,  (2)  to  the  Political,  and  (3) 
to  the  Social  economy  of  his  people. 

in.  In  the  third  discourse  (xxvii.  1-xxx.  20), 
the  Elders  of  Israel  are  associated  with  Moses.  The 
people  are  commanded  to  set  up  stones  upon  Mount 
Ebal,  and  on  them  to  write  **  all  the  words  of  this 
law.'*  Then  foUow  the  several  curses  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  Levites  on  Ebal  (xxvii.  14-26),  and 
the  blessings  on  Gerizim  (xxviii.  1-14).  How  ter- 
rible will  be  the  punishment  of  any  neglect  of  this 
law,  is  further  portrayed  in  the  virid  words  of  a 
prophecy  but  too  fearfully  verified  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  people,  llie  sulgect  of  this  discourse 
is  briefly  *'  llie  Blessing  and  the  Curse." 

lY.  The  delivei^  of  the  Law  as  written  by  Moses 
(for  its  still  f^irther  preservation)  to  the  cu^ody  of 
the  Levites,  and  a  chai^  to  the  people  to  hear  it 
read  once  every  seven  years  (xxxi.):  the  Song  of 
Moses  spoken  in  the  ears  of  the  people  (xxxi.  30- 
xxxii.  44):  and  the  blesung  of  the  twelve  tribes 
(xxxiii.). 

y.  The  Book  closes  (xxxi v.)  with  an  account  of 
the  death  of  Moses,  which  is  first  announced  to  him 
in  xxxii.  48-52.  On  the  authorship  of  the  last 
chapter  we  shall  speak  below. 

B.  Relation  of  Deuftronomy  to  the  preceding 
books.  It  has  been  an  opinion  very  generally  enter- 
tained by  the  more  modem  critics,  as  well  as  by  the 
earlier,  that  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  forms  a  com- 
plete whole  in  itself,  and  that  it  was  appended  to 
the  other  books  as  a  later  addition.  Only  chapters 
xxxii.,  xxxiii.,  xxxiv.,  ha>'e  been  in  whole  or  in  part 
called  in  question  by  De  Wette,  Ewald,  and  Yon 
Lengerkc.  De  Wette  thinks  that  xxxii.  and  xxxiii. 
have  been  borrowed  ihmi  other  sources,  and  that 
xxxiv.  is  the  work  of  the  Efehist  [Pektateuch], 
Ewald  also  supposes  xxxii.  to  have  been  borrows) 
from  another  writer,  who  lived,  howexer  (in  accord- 
ance with  his  theory,  which  we  shall  notice  lowei 
down),  after  Solomon.  On  the  other  hand,  he  con- 
siders xxxiii.  to  be  later,  whilst  Bleek  (Rrpeii.  i.  25) 
and  Tuch  (Gen.  p.  556)  decide  that  it  is  Ek>histic 
Some  of  these  critics  imagine  that  these  chapters 
originally  formed  the  conclusion  of  the  book  of 
Numbers,  and  that  the  Deuteronomist  [Pexta- 
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TKTCh]  tore  them  away  firom  their  proper  position 
in  order  the  better  to  incorporate  bis  own  work 
with  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  to  give  it  a 
fitting  conclusion.  Gesenius  and  his  followers  are 
of  opinion  that  the  whole  book  as  it  stuntls  at 
present  is  by  the  same  hand.  But  it  is  a  question 
of  some  interest  and  importance  whether  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy  should  be  assigned  to  the  author, 
or  one  of  the  authors,  of  the  former  portions  of  the 
Pentateuch,  or  whether  it  is  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent work.  'Vhe  more  consorx'ative  critics  of  the 
school  of  Hengstenberg  contend  that  Deuteronomy 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is 
throughout  to  be  ascribed  to  Moses.  Others,  as 
8tHhelin  and  Delitzsch,  have  given  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  it  was  written  by  the  Jehovist;  whilst 
others  again,  ns  Ewald  and  De  Wette,  are  in  favor 
of  a  different  author. 

The  chief  grounds  on  which  the  last  opinion 
rests  axe  the  many  variations  and  additions  to  be 
found  in  Deuteronomy,  both  in  the  historical  and 
legal  portions,  as  well  as  the  observable  difference 
of  style  and  phraseology.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
before  we  come  to  considw  more  directly  the  ques- 
tion of  autliorship,  to  take  into  account  these  alleged 
peculiarities;  and  it  may  be  well  to  enumerate  the 
principal  discrepancies,  additions,  (tc,  as  given  by 
De  Wette  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Einltitung 
(many  of  his  former  objections  he  afterwards  aban- 
doned), and  to  subjoin  the  replies  and  explanations 
which  they  have  called  forth. 

I.  Discrejxtncies.  —  The  most  important  dis- 
crepancies all^]^  to  exist  between  the  historical 
portions  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  earlier  books  are 
the  following  — 

(1.)  The  ap|K>intment  of  judges  (i.  6-18)  is  at 
variance  with  the  account  in  Ex.  xviii.  It  is  re- 
ferred to  a  different  time,  being  placed  after  the 
departure  of  the  people  fh>m  Hord>  (ver.  6),  whereas 
in  Exodus  it  is  said  to  have  occurred  during  their 
encampment  before  the  mount  (Ex.  xviii.  5).  The 
circumstances  are  difierent,  and  apparently  it  is 
mixed  up  with  the  choosing  of  the  seventy  elders 
(Num.  xi.  11-17).  To  this  it  has  been  answered, 
that  although  Deut.  i.  6  mentions  the  departure 
from  Sinai,  yet  Deut.  i.  9-17  refers  evidently  to 
what  took  pboe  during  the  abode  there,  as  is  shown 
by  comparing  the  expression  "  at  that  time,**  ver. 
9,  with  the  same  exiH^ssion  ver.  18.  The  speaker, 
as  is  not  unnatural  in  animated  discourse,  checks 
himself  and  goes  back  to  take  notice  of  an  important 
circumstance  prior  to  one  which  he  has  already 
mentioned.  This  is  manifest,  because  ver.  19  is  so 
^eariy  resumptive  of  ver.  6.  Again,  there  is  no 
force  ui  the  objection  that  Jethro's  counsel  is  here 
passed  over  in  silence.  When  making  allusk>n  to 
a  well-known  historical  fiict,  it  is  unnecessary  for 
the  speaker  to  enter  into  details.  This  at  most  is 
an  omission,  not  a  oontradictk>n.  Lastly,  the  story 
in  Exodus  is  perfectly  distinct  from  that  in  Num. 
xi.,  and  there  is  no  confusion  of  the  two  here. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  institution  of  the  seventy  in 
Deut.,  probably  because  the  office  was  only  tem- 
porary, and  if  it  did  not  cease  before  the  death  of 
Moses,  was  not  intended  to  be  perpetuated  in  the 
promised  kmd.  (So  in  substance  Kanke,  v.  Len- 
gerke,  Heiigst,  llUvem.,  Stiihelin.) 

(2.)  C^hap.  i.  22  is  at  variance  with  Num.  xiii. 
2,  because  here  Moses  is  said  to  have  sent  the  spies 
into  Canaan  at  the  suggestion  of  the  people,  whereas 
there  Cod  is  said  to  have  commanded  the  measure. 
The  explanatbn  is  obvious.  The  people  make  the 
38 
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request;  Moses  refers  it  to  God,  who  then  gives  to 
it  his  sanction.  In  the  historical  book  of  Numben 
the  divine  command  only  b  mentioned.  Herei 
where  the  lawgiver  deals  so  largely  with  the  fSeelings 
and  conduct  of  the  people  thmselves,  he  reminds 
them  both  that  the  request  originated  with  them- 
selves, and  also  of  the  circumstances  out  of  which 
that  request  sprang  (w.  20,  21).  'Vheae  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  history.  The  objection,  it  may 
be  remarked,  is  precisely  of  Uie  same  kind  as  that 
which  ui  the  N.  T.  is  urged  against  the  reconcilia- 
aon  of  Gal.  ii.  2  with  Acts  xv.  2,  3.  Both  admit 
of  a  similar  explanation. 

(3.)  Chap.  L  44,  "And  the  Amoiiies  which 
dwelt  in  that  mountain,**  <&c.,  whereas  ui  the  story 
of  the  same  event,  Num.  xiv.  43-45,  Amaleiitea  are 
mentioned.  Answer :  in  this  latter  passage  not 
only  Amalekites,  but  Canaanites,  are  said  to  have 
come  down  against  the  Israelites.  The  Amoritet 
stand  h^e  not  tot  "Amalekites,**  but  for  "Canaan- 
ites,** as  being  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Cauaan- 
itish  tribes  (cf.  Gen.  xv.  16;  Deut.  i.  7);  and  the 
Amalekites  are  not  named,  but  hinted  at,  when  it 
is  said,  "  they,  destroyed  you  in  /SVr,*'  where,  ac- 
cording to  1  Chr.  iv.  42,  they  dwelt  (so  Hengst. 
iii.  421). 

(4.)  Chap.  ii.  2-8,  confused  and  at  variance  with 
Num.  XX.  14-21,  and  xxi.  4.  In  the  former  we 
read  (ver.  4),  "Ye  are  to  pass  through  the  coast 
of  your  bretJiren,  the  children  of  Esau.*'  In  the 
latter  (ver.  20),  "  And  he  said,  Thou  shalt  not  go 
through.  And  Edom  came  out  against  him,*'  £). 
But,  according  to  Deut.,  that  part  of  the  Edomite 
territory  only  was  traversed  which  ky  about  Elath 
and  Ezion-geber.  In  this  exposed  part  of  their 
territory  any  attempt  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites  would  have  been  useless,  whereas  at  Kv 
deeh,  where,  according  to  Numbers,  the  opposition 
was  ofiered,  the  rocky  nature  of  the  country  was  in 
favor  of  the  Edoraites.  (So  Ilengst.  iii.  283  ff., 
who  is  followed  by  Winer,  i.  293,  note  3.)  To  this 
we  may  add,  that  in  Deut.  ii.  8,  when  it  is  said, 
"  ire  passed  by  from  our  brethren  the  children  of 
Esau  .  .  .  through  the  way  of  the  pkin  from 
EUth,**  the  Mure  of  an  attempt  to  pass  elsewhere 
is  implied.  Again,  accordmg  to  Deut.,  the  Israel- 
ites purchased  food  and  water  of  the  Edomites  and 
Moabites  (w.  6,  28),  which,  it  is  said,  contradioti 
the  story  in  Num.  xx.  19,  20.  But  in  both  ac- 
counts the  Israelites  otSer  to  pay  for  what  they 
have  (cf.  Deut  ii.  6  with  Num.  xx.  19).  And  if 
in  Deut.  xxiH.  4  there  seems  to  be  a  contradiction 
to  Deut.  ii.  29,  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Moabites,  it  may  be  removed  by  observing  (with 
Hengst.  iii.  286)  that  the  unfriendliness  of  the 
Moabites  in  not  comuig  out  to  meet  the  Israelites 
with  bread  and  water  was  the  >-ery  reason  why  the 
latter  were  obliged  to  buy  provisions. 

(5.)  More  perplexing  is  the  difference  in  the 
account  of  the  encampments  of  the  Israelites,  as 
given  Deut.  x.  6,  7,  compared  with  Niun.  xx.  23, 
xxxiii.  30  and  37.  In  Deut.  it  is  said  that  the 
order  of  encampment  was,  (1)  Benejaakan,  (2) 
Moeera  (where  Aaron  dies),  (3)  Gudgodah,  (4)  Jot- 
bath.  In  Numbers  it  is,  (1)  Aloseroth,  (2)  Ben»- 
jaakan,  (3)  Uor-hagidgad,  (4)  Jotbath.  Then  fol- 
bw  the  stations  Ebronah,  EsEion-geber,  Kadesh,  and 
Mount  Hor,  and  it  is  at  this  last  that  Aaron  dies. 
(It  is  remarkable  here  that  no  account  u  given  of 
the  stations  between  Ezion-geber  and  Kaldesh  on 
the  return  route.)  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  reconcile  these  accounts.    Ilie  ttxplanaticii 
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given  bj  Kurtz  (Atla$  zur  Getch.  d,  A.  B.  20)  is 
on  the  whole  the  most  satisfiictoiy.  He  says:  **  In 
the  first  month  of  the  fortieth  jear  the  whole  con- 
gregation comes  a  second  time  to  the  wilderness 
of  Zin,  which  is  Kadesh  (Num.  xxxiii.  36).  On  the 
down-route  to  Ezion-geber  tbej  had  encamped  at 
the  several  stations  Mo0nx>th  (or  Mos^a),  Bene- 
Jaakan,  Chor-hagidgad,  and  Jotbath.  But  now 
again  departing  from  Kadesh,  they  go  to  Mount 
Hor,  '•  in  the  edge  of  the  land  of  Edom '  (ver.  37, 
38),  or  to  Moseni  (Deut  x.  6,  7),  this  last  being 
in  the  desert  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Bene- 
Jaakan,  Gudgodah,  and  Jotbath  were  also  visited 
about  this  time,  t.  e.  a  «ecrm(/time,  after  tlie  second 
halt  at  Kadesh.*'  This  seems  a  not  improbable 
explanation,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  topography 
of  the  desert  is  so  inaccurate  that  we  can  hardly 
hope  for  a  better.  More  may  be  seen  in  Winer, 
art.  Waste, 

(6.)  But  this  is  not  so  much  a  discrepance  as  a 
peculiarity  of  the  writer:  in  Deut.  the  usual  name 
for  the  mountain  on  which  the  law  was  given  is 
Horeb,  only  once  (xxxiii.  2)  Sinai ;  whereas  in  the 
other  books  Sinai  is  fiir  more  common  than  Horeb. 
The  answer  given  is,  that  Horeb  was  the  general 
name  of  the  whole  mountain-range;  Sinai,  the  pai^ 
Ucular  mountain  on  which  the  law  was  delivered ; 
and  that  Horeb,  the  more  general  and  well-known 
name,  was  employed  in  accordance  with  the  rhe- 
torical style  of  this  book,  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
contrast  between  the  Sinaitic  giving  of  the  law,  and 
the  giving  of  the  law  in  the  land  of  Moab  (Deut. 
i.  5,  xxix.  1 ).  So  Keil.  Of  this  last  explanation  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  neither  ingenious 
nor  satisfactory. 

It  must  be  remembered,  with  regard  to  all  the 
answers  above  given,  that  so  far  as  they  reconcile 
alleged  contradictions,  they  tend  to  establish  the 
veracity  of  the  writers,  but  they  by  no  means  prove 
that  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  no 
other  than  the  writer  of  the  earlier  books.  So  &r 
indeed  there  is  nothing  to  decide  one  way  or  the 
other.  The  additions  both  to  the  historical  and 
legal  sections  are  in  this  respect  of  fiir  more  im- 
portance, and  the  principal  of  them  we  shall  here 
oiumerate. 

II.  AddidoM.  —  These  are  to  be  found  both  in 
the  History  and  in  the  Law. 

1.  In  the  History,  (ri.)  The  command  of  God 
to  leave  Horeb,  Deut.  i.  6,  7,  not  mentioned  Num. 
X.  11.  The  repentance  of  the  Israelites,  Deut.  i. 
45,  omitted  Num.  xiv.  45.  The  intercession  of 
Moses  in  behalf  of  Aaron,  Deut.  ix.  20,  of  which 
mothing  is  said  Ex.  xxxii.,  xxxiii.  These  are  so 
dight,  however,  that,  as  Keil  suggests,  they  might 
have  been  passed  over  very  naturally  in  the  earlier 
"books,  supposing  both  accounts  to  be  by  the  same 
hand.  But  of  more  note  are:  (6.)  The  command 
not  to  fight  with  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites, 
Deut.  ii.  9,  19,  or  with  the  Edomites,  but  to  buy 
of  them  food  and  water,  ii.  4-8.  The  valuable  his- 
torical notices  which  are  given  respecting  the  earlier 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  of  Moab  and  Ammon 
and  of  Mount  Seir,  ii.  10-12,  20-23;  the  sixty  forti- 
£ed  cities  of  Bashan,  iii.  4;  the  king  of  the  country 
Who  was  "of  the  remnant  of  giants,**  iii.  11;  the 
different  names  of  Hermon,  iii.  9;  the  wilderness 
of  Kedemoth,  ii.  26;  and  the  more  detailed  account 
of  the  attack  of  the  Amalekites,  xxv.  17, 18,  com- 
pared with  Ex.  xvii  8. 

2.  In  the  Law.  fbs  appointment  of  the  cities 
df  nftige,  Deut.  xlx.  7-9,  as  compared  with  Num. 
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XXXV.  14  and  Deut  ir.  41;  of  ont  particnhr  phaf 
for  the  solemn  worship  of  God,  where  all  ofiering!, 
tithes,  &c.,  are  to  be  brought,  Deut  xii.  5,  kit^ 
whilst  the  restriction  with  r^ard  to  the  sla}-iiig  of 
animals  only  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  thv 
congregation  (l.ev.  xvii.  3,  4)  i*  done  away,  15,  20, 
21 ;  the  regulations  respecting  tithes  to  be  brought 
with  the  sacrifices  and  bumt-oflerings  to  the  ap- 
pointed place,  Deut  xiL  6,  11,  17,  xiv.  22,  *«., 
xxvi.  12;  concerning  &lse  prophets  and  seducers  to 
idolatry  and  those  that  hearken  unto  them,  xiii.; 
concerning  the  lung  and  the  manner  of  the  king- 
dom, xvii.  14,  Ac ;  the  prof^ets,  xviii.  15,  Ac. ;  war 
and  military  service,  xx. ;  the  expiation  of  secret 
murder;  the  law  of  female  captives;  of  first-bom 
sons  by  a  double  marriage;  of  disobedient  sons;  of 
those  who  suflTer  death  by  hanging,  xxi. ;  the  laws 
in  xxii.  5-8, 13-21;  of  divorce,  xxiv.  1,  and  various 
lesser  enactroente,  xxiii.  and  xxv.;  tbo  form  of 
thanksgiving  in  offering  the  first-fruits,  xxxi. ;  the 
command  to  write  the  law  upon  stones,  xxvii.,  and 
to  read  it  before  all  Israel  at  the  Feast  of  Tabei^ 
nackis,  xxxi.  10-13. 

Many  others  are  rather  extensions  or  modifica- 
tions of,  than  additions  to,  existing  k&ws,  as  for  in- 
stance the  law  of  the  Hebrew  slave,  Deut.  xv.  12; 
(&c.,  compared  with  Ex.  xxi.  2,  Ac     See  also  the 
tuUer  directions  in  Deut  xv.  19-23,  xxvi.  1-11,  as 
compared  with  the  briefer  notices,  Ex.  xiii.  12, 
xxiii.  19. 

C.  Author.  1.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  book  lit  the  work  of 
one  autlior.  The  only  parte  which  have  been  ques- 
tioned as  possible  interpohitions  are,  according  to 
De  Wette,  iv.  41-3,  x.  6-9,  xxxii.,  and  xxxiiii.  In- 
ternal evidence  indeed  is  strongly  decisive  tliat 
this  book  of  the  Pentoteuch  was  not  the  work  of 
a  compiler. 

2.  It  caimot  be  denied  that  the  style  of  Deuter- 
onomy is  very  di£fin«nt  from  that  of  the  other  four 
books  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  more  flowing,  more 
rhetorical,  more  sustained.  The  rliythnt  is  grand, 
and  the  diction  more  akin  to  the  sublimer  passages 
of  the  prophets,  than  to  the  sober  prose  of  the  his- 
torians. 

3.  Who  then  was  the  author?  On  this  point 
the  following  principal  hypotheses  have  been  main- 
tained:— 

(1.)  The  old  traditional  view  that  this  book,  Uke 
the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  tlte  work  of 
Moses  himself.  Of  the  later  critics  Hengstenbeig, 
Havemick;  Ranke,  and  others,  have  mainlaiued  this 
view.  Moses  Stuart  writes:  **  Deuteronomy  ap- 
pears to  my  mind,  as  it  did  to  that  of  Eicbb<Hm 
and  Herder,  as  the  earnest  outpourings  and  admo. 
iiitions  of  a  heart  which  felt  the  deepest  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  which  real- 
ized that  it  must  soon  bid  farewell  to  them  .  .  . 
Instead  of  bearing  upon  ite  face,  as  is  alleged  by 
some,  eridenoes  of  another  authorship  than  Uiat  of 
Moses,  I  must  r^;ard  this  book  as  being  so  deeply 
fraught  with  holy  and  patriotic  feeling,  as  to  con- 
vince any  unprejudiced  reader  who  is  competent  to 
judge  of  ite  style,  that  it  cannot,  with  any  toler- 
able detp-ee  of  probability,  be  attributed  to  any 
pretender  to  legislation,  or  to  any  mere  imitator 
of  the  great  legislator.  Such  a  gfow  as  runs  through 
all  this  book  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  in  any  arti- 
ficial or  supposititious  composition  "  {JUi»t.  of  the 
0.  T.  Canon,  §  8). 

In  support  of  this  opinfon  it  is  said :  (a)  That 
supposing  the  whole  Pentateuch  to  have  been  wrii- 
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len  by  Moaes,  the  change  in  style  u  eosuy  aooounted 
for  when  we  remember  that  the  ktft  book  is  hor- 
tatory in  its  character,  that  it  consists  chiefly  of 
orations,  and  tliat  these  were  delivered  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  (b. )  That  the  imu  loquemU 
u  not  only  generally  in  accordance  with  that  of  the 
earlier  books,  and  that  as  well  in  their  Elohistic  as 
in  their  Jehovistic  portions,  but  that  there  are  cer- 
tain peculiar  forms  of  expression  common  only  to 
these  fivti  books,  (r  ^  That  the  alleged  discrep- 
ancies in  mattex«  of  tad  between  this  and  the 
earlier  books  may  all  be  reconciled  (see  above),  and 
that  the  additions  and  corrections  in  the  legisliktion 
are  only  such  as  would  necessarily  be  made  when 
the  people  were  just  about  to  enter  the  promised 
land.  Thus  Bertheau  obeerves:  "It  is  haxardous 
to  conclude  from  contradictions  in  the  laws  that 
they  are  to  be  ascribed  to  a  different  age  ...  He 
who  made  additions  must  have  known  what  it  was 
he  was  making  additions  to,  and  would  either  have 
avoided  all  contradiction,  or  would  have  altered  the 
earlier  laws  to  make  them  agree  with  the  later  '* 
{Die  Sieben  Oit^pen  Mot.  O'eseize,  p.  19,  note). 
(<L)  That  the  book  bears  witness  to  its  own  author- 
ship (xxxi.  19),  and  is  expressly  cited  in  the  N.  T. 
^  the  work  of  Moses  (Matt.  xix.  7,  8;  Mark  x.  3; 
Acts  ui.  22,  viL  37). 

The  advocates  of  this  theory  of  course  suppose 
that  the  last  chapter,  containing  an  account  of  the 
death  of  Moses,  was  added  by  a  hiter  hand,  and 
perhaps  formed  originally  the  beginning  of  the  book 
of  Joshua. 

(2.)  The  opinion  of  Stahelin  (and  as  it  would 
seem  of  Bleek)  that  the  author  is  the  same  as  the 
writer  of  the  .Jehovistic  portions  of  the  other  books. 
He  thinks  that  both  the  historical  and  legisktive 
portions  plainly  show  the  hand  of  the  supplementist 
{Krit,  UtUtrs.  p.  76).  Hence  he  attaches  but 
little  weij^ht  to  the  allied  discrepancies,  as  he  con- 
siders tliein  all  to  be  the  work  of  the  reviser,  going 
over,  correcting,  and  adding  to  the  older  materials 
of  the  IClohijitic  document  already  in  his  hands. 

(3.)  Tiie  opinion  of  i)e  Wette,  Gesenius,  and 
others,  tliat  the  Deuteronomist  is  a  distinct  writer 
from  the  Jebovist.  De  Wette^s  arguments  are 
based,  {n)  on  the  difTerence  in  style;  (6)  on  the 
contradictions  already  referred  to  as  existing  in 
matters  of  history,  as  well  as  in  the  legislation, 
when  compared  with  that  in  Exodus;  (c)  on  the 
peculiarity  noticeable  in  this  book,  that  God  does 
not  speak  by  Moses,  but  that  Moses  himself  speaks 
to  the  people,  and  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
angel  of  Jehovah  (cf.  i.  30,  vii.  20-23,  xi.  13-17, 
with  Ex.  xxiii.  20-33);  and  lastly  on  the  fact  that 
the  Deuteronomist  ascribes  his  whole  work  to 
Moses,  while  the  Jehovist  assigns  him  only  certain 
portions. 

(4.)  From  the  fact  tliat  certain  phrases  occurring 
in  Deuteronomy  are  found  also  in  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah,  it  has  been  too  hastily  concluded  by  some 
critics  that  l)oth  books  were  the  work  of  the  prophet 
So  Von  Bohlen,  Gesenius  {GescL  d,  Uebr.  Spr. 
p.  32),  and  llartmann  {HUt.  Ki-iL  Fortch.  p.  660). 
Konig,  on  the  other  hand  {AlUtiL  Stud,  ii.  12  ff.), 
has  shown  not  only  that  this  idiomatic  resemblance 
has  been  made  too  much  of  (see  also  Keil,  EinL  p. 
117),  but  that  there  is  the  greatest  possible  differ- 
ence of  style  between  the  two  books.  And  De 
Wette  renarks  (tiinL  p.  191),  **Zu  vid  behauptet 
iber  dieaa  Veiirandtschaft  von  BohUfty  Gen.  s. 
jbvU." 

(5.)  Ewald  is  of  op  nioo  that  it  was  written  by  a 
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Jew  living  \n  Egypt  during  the  latter  half  of  tbt 
reign  of  Manasseh  {Gttch,  dtt  V.  I.  i.  171).  H« 
thinks  that  a  pious  Jew  of  that  age,  gifted  with 
prophetic  power  and  fldly  alive  to  all  the  evils  of 
his  time,  sought  thus  to  revive  and  to  impresi 
more  powerfully  upon  the  minds  of  his  countrymen 
the  great  lessons  of  that  Law  which  he  saw  they 
were  in  danger  of  fbrgetUng.  He  avails  himself 
therefore  of  the  groundwork  of  the  earlier  history, 
and  also  of  the  Mosaic  mode  of  expression.  But 
as  his  object  is  to  rouse  a  corrupt  nation,  he  only 
makes  use  of  historical  notices  iar  the  purpose  of 
introducing  his  warnings  and  exhortations  with  the 
more  effect.  This  he  does  with  great  skill  and  as 
a  master  of  his  subject,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he 
gives  fresh  vigor  and  life  to  the  old  law  by  meant 
of  those  new  prophetic  truths  which  had  so  lately 
become  the  heritage  of  his  people.  Ewald  farther 
considers  that  there  are  passages  in  Deuteronomy 
borrowed  from  the  books  of  Job  and  Isaiah  (iv.  32 
from  Job  viii.  8;  and  xxviii.  29,  30,  35  from  Job  v. 
14,  xxxi.  10,  ii.  7;  and  xxviii.  49,  &e.  fh)m  Is.  ▼. 
26  ff.,  xxxiii.  19),  and  much  of  it  akin  to  Jeremiah 
{Gesch.  i.  171.  note).  The  song  of  Moses  (xxxii.) 
is,  according  to  him,  not  by  the  Deuteronomist,  but 
is  nevertheless  later  than  the  time  of  Solomon. 

D.  Date  of  ComposUion,  Was  the  book  really 
written,  as  its  language  certainly  implies,  before 
the  entry  of  Israel  into  the  Promised  Land  ?  Not 
only  does  the  writer  assert  that  the  discourses  con- 
tained in  the  book  were  delivered  in  the  plains  of 
Moab,  in  the  last  month  of  the  40  years*  wander- 
ing, and  when  the  people  were  just  about  to  enter 
Canaan  (i.  1-5),  but  he  tdls  us  with  still  further 
exactness  that  all  the  words  of  this  Law  were 
written  at  the  same  time  in  the  book  (xxxi.  9). 
Moreover,  the  &ct  that  the '  goodly  land  lay  even 
now  before  their  eyes  semis  everywhere  to  be  ni>> 
permost  in  the  thoughts  of  the  legislator,  and  to 
lend  a  peculiar  sokmmity  to  his  words.  Hence  we 
constantly  meet  with  such  expressions  as  "  When 
Jehovah  thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  the  kuid 
which  he  hath  sworn  to  thy  fathers  to  give  thee/* 
or  <«  whither  thou  goest  ui  to  possess  it.**  This 
phraseok)gy  »  so  constant,  and  seems  to  fall  in  so 
naturally  with  the  general  tone  and  character  of 
the  book,  that  to  suppose  it  was  written  long  after 
the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon  (De  Wette,  r.  Lengerke  and 
others),  or  in  that  of  Manasseh  (Ewald  as  above), 
is  not  only  to  make  the  book  an  historical  romance, 
but  to  attribute  very  considerable  inventive  skill  to 
the  author  (as  Ewald  in  fact  does). 

De  Wette  argues,  mdeed,  that  the  character  of 
the  Laws  is  such  as  of  itself  to  presuppose  a  long 
residence  m  the  land  of  C^anaan.  He  instances  the 
allusion  to  the  temple  (xii.  and  xvi.  1-7),  the  pro- 
vision for  the  right  dischai^  of  the  kingly  and 
prophetical  offices,  the  rules  for  civil  and  military 
organization  and  the  state  of  the  Levites,  who  are 
represented  as  living  without  cities  (though  such 
are  granted  to  them  in  Num.  xxxv.)  and  without 
tithes  (allotted  to  them  in  Num.  xviii.  20,  Ac.). 
But  in  the  passages  cited  the  temple  is  not  named, 
much  less  is  it  spoken  of  as  atready  existing:  on 
the  contrary,  the  phrase  employed  is  "  The  ph^e 
which  the  Lord  your  (xod  shall  choose."  Agahi, 
to  suppose  that  Moses  was  incapable  of  providing 
for  the  future  and  very  different  position  of  his 
people  as  settled  in  the  land  of  CaiMan,  is  to  deny 
hbn  even  ordinary  sagacity.  Without  raising  the 
questioo  about  Us  divine  oomminion,  surely  ii  It 
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not  too  much  to  assume  that  so  wise  and  great  a ' 
legislator  would  foresee  the  growth  of  a  polity  and  , 
would  be  anxious  to  regulate  its  due  administration  ' 
in  the  fear  of  Grod.    Hence  he  would  guard  against  > 
fidse  prophets  and  seducers  to  idolatry.    As  r^ards 
Uie  Invites,  Moses  might  have  expected  or  even 
desired  that,  though  possessing  certain  cities  (which, 
however,  were  inhabited    by  others   as   well   as 
themselves),  they  should  not  be  confined  to  those 
cities  but  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country. 
This  must  have  been  the  case  at  first,  owing  to  the 
very  gradual  occupation  of  the  new  territory.     The 
mere  fact  that  in  giving  them  certain  rights  in 
l)eut.  nothing  is  said  of  an  earlier  provision  in 
Kum.  does  not  by  any  means  prove  that  this  ear- 
lier provision  was  unknown  or  had  ceased  to  be  in 
force. 

Other  reasons  for  a  later  date,  such  as  the  men- 
tion of  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  (iv.  19, 
xvii.  3);  the  punishment  of  stoning  (xvii.  5,  xxii. 
21,  Ac.);  the  name  Ftatt  of  Tabernacles;  and 
the  motive  for  keeping  the  Sabbath,  are  of  little 
force.  In  Amos  v.  26,  Satum  is  said  to  have  been 
worshipped  in  the  wilderness;  the  punishment  of 
■toning  is  found  also  in  the  older  documents;  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  agrees  with  Lev.  xxiii.  34; 
and  the  motive  alleged  for  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  at  least  does  not  exclude  other  motives. 

A  further  discussion  of  the  question  of  author- 
■hip,  as  well  as  of  the  date  of  the  legishition  in 
Deuteronomy,  must  be  reserved  for  another  article. 
[Pentateuch.]  J.  J.  S.  P. 

*  On  the  general  literature  relating  to  Deuteron- 
omy, see  Pentateuch.  Recent  exegetical  works 
on  this  book  are:  Riehm,  Die  Gesetzgebung  Mom 
•TO  Lnnde  Moab,  1854;  F.  W.  Schultz,  Dtu  Deut- 
eronomium  erkiart^  1859;  Knobel,  Die  BOcher 
Numeric  DetUeronomium  u.  Jo$ua  erkiart,  1861 
(Axe get  Handb.  xiii.);  Keil,  in  KeU  u.  Delitzsch, 
Bibl.  Com.  2ter  Band,  der  Nunu  «.  Deut.^  1862; 
Chr.  Wordsworth,  ffdy  Bible  with  Notei^  vol.  i., 
Five  Booh  of  Moaes,  2d  ed.  1866;  F.  W.  J. 
Schroeder,  Da$  Deuteronomium^  1866  (in  I^ange's 
Bibtltc^rky  A.  T.,  iii.).  On  single  passages,  Yolck, 
J/ons  canticum  cygneum^  Deut.  xxxii.,  1861; 
Kamphausen,  Da$  Lied  Moses^  Deut.  xxxii., 
1862;  Graf,  Der  Segen  Moses,  Deut.  xxxiii.,  1857. 

T.  J.  C. 

DEVIL  iAid$o\os'  Diabolus;  properly  "one 
who  sets  at  variance,*'  3iai3d(AX€i;  comp.  Pkit. 
Symp.  p.  222,  c,  d;  and  generally  a  "sbuiderer'* 
or  "fidse  accuser"). 

The  word  is  found  in  the  plural  number  and  ad- 
jective sense  hi  1  Tim.  iii.  11;  2  Tim.  iii.  3;  and 
Tit.  ii.  3.  In  all  other  cases  it  is  used  with  the 
article  as  a  descriptive  name  of  Satan «  [Satan], 
excepting  that  in  John  vi.  70  it  is  applied  to  Judas 
(as  "  Satan  "  to  St.  Peter  hi  MaU.  xvi.  23),  because 
they  —  the  one  permanently,  and  the  other  for  the 
moment  —  were  domg  Satan's  work. 

The  name  describes  him  as  slandering  (jod  to 
man,  and  man  to  God. 

The  former  work  is,  of  course,  a  part  of  his 
great  work  of  temptation  to  evil;  and  is  not  only 
exemplified  but  illustrated  as  to  its  general  nature 
and  tendency  by  the  narrative  of  Gesa.  iii.  We 
find  there  that  its  essential  characteristic  is  the 
representation  of  God  as  an  arbitrary  and  selfish 
nder,  seeking  his  own  good  and  not  that  of  his 

a  *  Without  the  article,  though  applied  to  Satan,  in  account  of  its  predicate  relatioD,  or  its  f  yroe  as  a  propai 
•  Aets  ziU.  10,  1  Pet  v.  8,  and  Rev.  zx.  2,  either  on    name.  See  Buttmano^  NeuUU.  Oramm.  p.  78.     H. 
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creatures.  The  effect  is  to  tth*  up  the  spirit  of 
freedom  in  man  to  seek  a  &ncied  independence; . 
and  it  is  but  a  slight  step  further  to  impute  false- 
hood or  cnielty  to  Him.  The  success  of  the  Deril*s 
shuider  is  seen,  not  only  in  the  Scriptural  narrative 
of  the  Fall,  but  in  the  corruptions  of  mowt  mythol- 
ogies, and  especially  m  the  horrible  notion  of  the 
divine  <f>d6yo5f  which  ran  through  so  many.  (See 
e.  g.  Herod,  i.  32,  vii.  46.)  The  same  slander  if 
implied  rather  than  expressed  m  the  temptation  of 
our  Lord,  and  overcome  by  the  faith  which  trusts 
in  God's  love  even  where  its  signs  may  be  hidden 
from  the  eye.  (Comp.  the  unmasking  of  a  similar 
slander  by  Peter  in  Acts  v.  4.) 

The  other  work,  the  slandering  or  accusing  man 
before  God,  is,  as  it  must  necesrarily  be,  unintelli- 
gible to  us.  The  All-Seeing  Judge  can  need  no 
accuser,  and  the  All-Pure  could,  it  might  seem, 
have  no  intercourse  with  the  Evil  One.  But  in 
truth  the  question  touches  on  two  mysteries,  the 
relation  of  the  Infinite  to  the  finite  spirit,  and  the 
permission  of  the  existence  of  evil  under  the  gov- 
ernment'of  Him  who  is  '^the  Good."  As  a  part 
of  these  it  must  be  viewed,  —  to  the  hitter  especially 
it  belongs;  and  this  latter,  while  it  is  the  great 
mystery  of  all,  is  also  one  in  which  the  fiicts  are 
proved  to  us  by  incontrovertible  evidence. 

The  fact  of  the  DeviVs  accusation  of  man  to  (xod 
is  stated  generally  in  Kev.  xii.  10,  where  he  is 
called  "  the  accuser  (Karfiyao)  of  our  brethren,  who 
accused  them  before  our  doa  day  and  night,'*  and 
exemplified  plainly  in  the  case  of  Job.  Its  essence 
as  before  is  the  imputation  o^  selfish  motives  (Job 
i.  9, 10),  and  its  ref\itation  is  placed  in  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  those  "  who  loved  not  their  own  lives 
unto  death/' 

For  details  see  Satan.  A.  B. 

*  DEVOTIONS  denoted  formeriy  olgects  of 
worship  or  religious  veneration,  and  not,  as  at 
present,  acts  of  worship  or  sentiments  of  devotion. 
It  is  in  the  former  sense  only  that  it  stands  correctlj 
for  a-ffiifffiaru  m  Acta  xvii.  23  (A.  V,),  imdei 
which  term  Paul  refers  to  the  temples,  inuiges 
altars  and  the  like,  which  the  Athenians  regarded  at 
sacred,  and  to  which  they  paid  divme  homage.  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  the  Greek  text  iral  fici/j^s  (disc 
an  allar)  is  put  forward  as  one  of  the  examples  of 
the  class  which  a-ffidafiara  designates.  Our  {»«» 
ent  English  therefore  requires  "  your  objects  of  de- 
votion "  in  Paul's  speech,. instead  of  "  your  devo- 
tions."  H. 

•DEVOUT.  [Proselytes,  at  the  end, 
Amer.  ed.] 

DEW  (blD  :  9p6<ros:  ros).  This  hi  the  sum- 
mer  is  so  copious  in  Palestine  that  it  supplies  to 
some  extent  the  absence  of  rain  (Ecclus.  xviii.  16.. 
xliii.  22),  and  becomes  important  to  the  agricultur- 
ist; as  a  proof  of  this  copiousness  the  well-known 
sign  of  Gideon  (Judg.  vi.  37,  39,  40)  may  be  ad- 
duced. Thus  it  is  coupled  in  the  divine  blessing 
with  nun,  or  moitioned  as  a  prime  source  of  fer- 
tility (Gen.  xx\'ii.  28;  Deut.  xxxiii.  13;  Zech.  viil. 
12),  and  its  virithdrawal  is  attributed  to  a  curse  (2 
Sam.  L  21;  IK.  xvi!.  1;  Hag.  i.  10).  It  becomes 
a  leading  object  in  prophetic  imagery  by  reason  of 
its  penetrating  moisture  without  the  apparent  ellbrt 
of  ram  (Deut.  xxxii.  2;  Job  xxix.  19;  Ps.  cxxxilL 
8;  Prov.  xix.  12;  Is.  xxvi.  19;  Hos.  xiv.  5;  Mio. 
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r.  7) ,  while  it«  speedy  evanescence  tj'pifies  the  tran- 
lient  gomtnesg  of  the  hypocrite  (Hos.  vi.  4,  xiii.  3). 
It  is  mentioned  as  a  token  of  exposure  in  the  night 
(Cant.  V.  2;  Dan.  iv.  16,  23,  25-33,  v.  21). 

H.  H. 
♦  DEW  OF  HERMON.     [Hkkmon.] 
DIADEM  ('l'^?^,  ^^^a^,  or  H^J^Q;  also 

rn'^ir),  a  word  employed  in  the  A.  V.  as  the 
translation  of  the  above  Hebrew  terms.  They  oc- 
cur in  poetical  passages,  in  which  neither  the  He- 
brew nor  the  English  words  appear  to  be  used  with 

any  special  force.  HSD^Q  is  strictly  used  for  the 
"  mitre  "  of  the  hifijh-priest.     [Mitkk.] 

What  the  "  diadem  "  of  the  Jews  was  we  know 
not.  lliat  of  other  nations  of  antiquity  was  a  fillet 
of  silk,  two  inches  broad,  bound  round  the  head  and 
tied  behind,  the  invention  of  which  is  attributed  to 
Liber  tPlin.  //.  N.  vii.  56, 57).  Its  color  was  gen- 
erally white  (Tac.  Arm.  vi.  37;  Sil.  Ital.  xvi.  241); 
■ometimes,  however,  it  was  of  blue,  like  that  of  Da- 
rius, "  cenilea  fascia  albo  distincta'*  (Q.  Curt  iii.  3, 
vi.  20;  Xen.  Cyr.  viii.  3,  §  13);  and  it  was  sown 
with  pearls  or  other  gems  (Gibbon,  i.  392;  Zech. 
ix.  16),  and  enriched  with  gold  (Kev.  ix.  7).  It 
was  peculiarly  the  mark  of  oriental  sovereigns  (1 
Mace.  xiii.  32,  rh  Hid^rifia  rTjs  *A(r/as)f  and  hence 
the  deep  ofiense  caused  by  the  attempt  of  Caisar  to 
substitute  it  for  the  laurel  crown  appropriated  to 
Roman  emperors  ("sedebat  .  .  .  coronatus;  .  .  . 
diadema  ostendis,"  Cic.  PhU.  ii.  34):  when  some 
one  crowned  his  statue  with  a  laurel-wreath,  "  Can- 
didas fasciae  pra>ligatam,*'  the  tribunes  instantly 
ordered  theJilUt  or  diadem  to  be  removed,  and  the 
man  to  be  thrown  into  prison  (Suet.  Ctes.  79). 
Caligula's  wish  to  use  it  was  considered  an  act  of 
insanity  (Suet  CnL  22).  Heliogabalus  only  wore 
it  in  private.  Antony  assumed  it  in  Egypt  (Flor. 
tv.  11),  but  Diocletian  (or,  according  to  Aurel. 
Victor,  Aurelian)  first  assumed  it  sd  a  badge  of  the 
empire.  Representations  of  it  may  be  seen  on  the 
coins  of  any  of  the  later  emperors  (Tillemont,  'Hist. 
Imp.  iii.  531). 

A  crown  was  used  by  the  kings  of  Israel,  even  in 
battle  (2  Sam.  i.  10;  similarly  it  is  represented  on 
coins  of  Theodosius  as  tncircling  his  helme^);  but 
in  all  probability  this  was  not  the  state  crown  (2 
Sam.  xii.  30),  although  used  in  the  coronation  of 
Joash  (2  K.  xi.  12).  Kitto  supposes  that  the  state 
crown  may  have  l>een  in  the  possession  of  Athxdiah ; 
but  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  lay  any  great  stress 

on  the  word  "Vt!3  in  this  place,  especially  as  it  is 
very  likely  that  the  state  crown  was  kept  in  the 
Temple. 

In  Esth.  i.  11,  ii.  17,  we  have  ^^3  {ftirapis^ 
KlZapis)  for  the  turban  (cttoA^  pwralyri^  vi.  8) 
worn  by  the  Persian  king,  queen,  or  other  eminent 
persons  to  whom  it  was  conceded  as  a  special  favor 
(viii.  15,  BidJiTina  fiwrtrivov  voptpvpovy)*  The 
diadem  of  the  lung  difTered  ftx>m  that  of  others  in 
having  an  erect  triangular  peak  (Kvpficurla^  Aris- 
toph.  Av.  487 ;  jjy  ol  jSownXfij  iA6yov  6p$iiv  i<f>6- 

S9vy  waph  HdpaatSf  ol  9i  <rrpaT7iyo\  KtKKiiiivriv^ 
uid.  t.  V.  rtdpoy  and  Hesych.).      Possibly  the 

H^3"»?  of  Dan.  lU.  21  is  a  tiara  (as  in  LXX., 
yhere  however  Drusius  and  others  invert  the  words 
tal  Tidpcus  Kol  vtpiKtrriixiffi),  A.  V.  *♦  hat  [Hat.]  " 
Some  render  it  by  tibiile  or  calceamentwn. 
Qohleuaner  sug^ta  that  Kp6$v\os  may  be  derived 
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from  it.  The  tiara  generally  had  pendent  fla|ii 
£&Iling  on  the  shoulders.  (See  Paschalius,  de  Coith' 
tut^  p.  673 ;  Brissonius,  de  Regn.  Pert.^  Ac. ;  Lajp- 
ard,  ii.  320;  Scacchus,  Myrothec  iii.  38;  Fabriciu^ 
i?t6/.  ^i»^  xiv.'l3.) 

The  words  D^b^Qp  "^rpTD  ["exoeedhig  in 
dyed  attire,"  A.  V.]  in  Ez.  xxiii.'l5  mean  long  and 
flowing  turbans  of  goi^geous  colors  (LXX.  irap^r 
fiawTOj  where  a  better  reading  is  tm^oi  fiairraC^ 
[CuowN.]  F.  W.  F 


ObvexM  of  Tetradxachm  of  TignuiM,  king  of  Syiia. 
Head  of  king  with  diadem,  to  the  right. 

*  The  difierenoe  between  "  diadem  "  (StcCSiyfta) 
and  «  crown  "  {ffr^^aa^os)  i«  very  important  for  tim 
study  of  the  New  Testament.  The  distinction  it 
not  duly  recognized  in  the  foregoing  article  or  In 
that  on  Ckown.  Both  the  chssical  usage  and  that 
of  the  Hellenistic  Greek  are  well  illustrated  bj 
Trench  in  his  Synonyms  of  the  N.  T.,  §  xxiiL 
See  also  Corona  in  Pauly's  Real-Encyk.  ii.  714. 
The  distinctive  idea  of  **  diadem  "  is  that  of  roy- 
alty or  kingly  power;  while  the  other  senses  of  oat 
English  "crown"  (which  embraces  also  that  of 
"diadem,"  and  hence  of  itself  is  indeterminate) 
belong  to  (rriipayos^  denoting  "  the  crown  of  victory 
in  the  games,  of  civic  worth,  of  military  valor,  of 
nuptial  joy,  of  festal  gladness,"  but  not  the  emblem 
of  sovereignty  and  r^al  grandeur. 

Hence  the  reference  (see  above)  to  Rev.  ix.  7,  aa 
showing  how  the  diadtm  was  ornamented,  is  incor- 
rect ;  for  the  term  there  is  are^a^oi^  and  describet 
"  the  locusts  "  as  conquerors,  not  as  kings.  The 
Septuagint  (see  e.  g.  the  passages  in  the  first  book 
of  Maccabees,  which  contain  the  two  words)  ob- 
serves the  distinction  under  remark  with  undeviat- 
ing  accuracy.  It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  if  the 
A.  v.  had  at  least  suggested  to  the  reader  the  va- 
riation in  the  Greek,  by  saying  "  diadems  "  instead 
of  "  crowns  "  in  Rev.  xii.  3,  xiii.  1,  xix.  12.  Withoul 
a  distinct  apprehension  of  the  import  of  these  sim- 
ilar but  dUlbrent  expressions,  we  fiiil,  as  Trench 
remarks,  to  perceive  how  "  fitly  it  is  said  of  Hhn 
who  is  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords,  that  ob 
hit  head  were  many  diadems  (Siod^ftora  woAAc()> 
.  .  .  these  *  many  diadems  *  the  tokens  of  the 
many  royalties  —  dT  earth,  of  heaven,  and  -  of  heO 
(Phil.  ii.  10)  —  which  are  his;  royalties  onoe 
usurped  or  assailed  by  the  Great  Red  Dragon,  the 
usurper  of  Christ*s  dignity  and  honor,  described 
therefore  with  his  seven  diadems  as  wdl  (xiii.  1)^ 
but  now  openly  and  forever  assumed  by  Him  to 
whom  they  rightfully  belong."  See  also  Webster^ 
Syntax  and  Synonyms  of  the  Greek  Testament,  p. 
233  (Lond.  1864).  H. 

DIAL  (nSbSQ :  itya$aBfu>l:  hordogium). 
The  word  is  the  same  as  that  rendered  "  stepa  "  io 
I  A.  V.  (Ex.  XX.  26;  1  K.  x.  19),  and  "degreea"  in 
I  A.  v.  (2  K.  XX.  9, 10,  11;  Is.  xxxviu.  8),  where, 
I  to  give  a  consistent  rendering,  we  ihould  read  with 
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the  margin  the  "  degrees  '*  ratlier  than  the  "  dial " 
of  Ahax.  In  the  absence  of  any  materials  for  de- 
termining the  shape  and  structure  of  the  solar  in- 
strument, which  certainly  appears  intended,  the 
best  course  is  to  follow  the  most  strictly  natural 
meaning  of  the  words,  and  to  consider  with  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  and  Jerome  {Comm.  on  Is.  zxxviii. 

8),  that  the  n*)b}7D  were  really  stairs,  and  that 
the  shadow  (perhaiis  of  some  column  or  obelisk 
CO  the  top)  fell  on  a  greater  or  smaller  number 
of  them  according  as  the  sun  was  low  or  high. 
The  terrace  of  a  palace  might  easily  be  thus  orna- 
mented. Ahaz's  tastes  seem  to  have  led  him  in 
pursuit  of  foreign  curiosities  (2  K.  xvi.  10),  and  his 
intimacy  with  Tiglath-Pileser  gave  him  probably 
an  opportunity  of  procuring  from  Assyria  the  pat- 
tern of  some  such  stnicture;  and  this  might  readily 
lead  the  *' princes  of  Babylon'*  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  31) 
to  '*  inquire  of  the  wonder,**  namely,  the  alteration 
of  the  shadow,  in  the  reign  of  Hezejdah.  Herod- 
otus (ii.  109)  mentions  that  the  Egyptians  received 
from  the  Babybnians  the  Tr6Koi  and  the  yy^fitovy 
and  the  division  of  the  day  into  twel>-e  hours.  Of 
such  division,  however,  the  O.  T.  contains  no  un- 
doubted trace,  nor  does  any  word  proved  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  »'  hour  "  occur  in  the  course  of  it, 
although  it  is  possible  that  Ps.  ciL  11,  and  cix.  23, 
may  contain  allusion  to  the  progress  of  a  shadow 
as  measuring  diurnal  time.  In  John  xl.  9  the  day 
is  spoken  of  as  consisting  of  twelve  hours.  As 
regsirds  the  physical  character  of  the  sign  of  the 
retrogression  of  the  shadow  in  Is.  xxxviii.  8,  it 
seems  useless  to  attempt  to  analyze  it;  no  doubt  an 
alteration  in  the  incUnaticHi  of  the  gnomon,  or 
column,  <fec.,  might  easily  effect  such  an  apparent 
retrogression ;  but  the  whole  idea,  which  is  that  of 
Divine  interference  with  the  course  of  nature  in 
behalf  of  the  king,  resists  such  an  attempt  to  bring 
ii  within  the  compass  of  mechanism. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  D'^Sl^n  of  Is. 
zvii.  8,  xxvii.  9;  Ez.  vi,  4,  6,  rendered  in  the  mar- 
gin of  the  A.  V.  *•  sun-images,"  were  gnomons  to 
measure  time  (Jahn,  ArchceoL  i.  i.  539),  but  there 
teems  no  adequate  ground  for  this  theory. 

H.  H. 

*  Gumpach,  in  his  Sonnenzeiger  des  Ahas  {AU- 
testnmerUHche  Studitn^  p.  186}  suggests  that  the 
Mdial  of  Ahaz"  was  so  called  because  it  was  a 
present  to  him  from  his  ally  Tiglath-Pileser,  and 
that  it  was  not  only  modelled  after  the  style  of 
■nch  structures  in  Babylonia,  but  was  made  there 
and  sent  to  Ahaz  from  that  country.  In  his  res- 
toration of  the  figure  he  makes  it  resemble  very 
much  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  shape  of 
the  edifices  represented  by  the  Birs  Nimroud  and 
other  similar  ruins,  namely,  a  series  of  steps  or  ter 
races  on  which  an  upright  pole  cast  its  shadow. 
[See  Babel,  Tower  op.]  Mr.  Layard  thinks  it 
possible  that  these  great  structures  in  Mesopotamia 
may  have  been  buUt  for  some  astronomic^  pur- 
pose (Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  499).  The  confirmation  of 
this  ooi\jecture  would  bring  the  ruins  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  into  a  new  connection  with  sacred 
history.  Gumpach  attempts  to  explain  the  account 
of  the  sun*s  going  back  on  the  difd  of  Ahaz  with- 
out finding  anything  miraculous  in  the  text.  See 
against  that  view  Keil  and  Delitzsch,  B&cher  dtr 
Kfinige  (1865),  p  345.     [Hezekiah.]  H 

DIAMOND  (D'bjT  :  Xcunrts:  jnspU),  a  pre- 
ibus  stone,  the  thhtl  hi  the  second  row  on  the 
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breast-plate  of  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxviii  18, 
xxxix.  11),  and  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (xxviii.  13^ 
among  the  precious  stones  of  the  king  of  Tyre. 
Gesenius  has  noticed  the  difficulty  of  identifying 
the  terms  used  in  the  ^'ersions  for  each  of  the  He- 
brew names  of  precious  stones  in  the  above  passages, 
the  translators  or  transcribers  having  apparently 
altered  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  "lamns 
seems  to  be  the  word  in  the  LXX.  corresponding  to 

D  vH^,  but  most  ancient  commentators  give  tvu^^ 
ov^X^^^i  onycAiftta.  Our  translation,  >*  diamond," 
is  derived  frt>m  Aben  Ezra,  and  is  defended  by 
Braun  (rfc  Vetl.  Sacerd,  u.  13).  Kalisch  (on  F^. 
p.  536)  says  **  perhaps  Emerald."     The  etymology 

(from  tt^n,  to  strike,  or  crush)  leads  us  to  sup- 
pose a  hard  stone.  The  emerald,  which  is  of  a 
green  color,  of  various  depths,  is  nearly  as  hard  as 
the  topaz,  and  stands  next  to  the  ruby  in  value. 
The  same  authority  doubts  whether  the  art  of  en- 
graving on  the  diamond  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
since  they  did  not  even  understand  how  to  cut  the 
ruby. 

Respecting  '^'^DQT,  which  is  translated  *«  dia- 
mond "  in  Jer.  xvil.  1,  see  under  Adamant. 

W.  D. 

DI A'l^A.  This  Latm  word,  properly  denotmg 
a  Koman  divinity,  is  the  representative  of  the  Greek 
AtiemU  (fApTffjus)^  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the 
Ephesians,  who  pUys  so  important  a  part  in  the 
narrative  of  Acts  xix.  The  Ephesian  Diana  was, 
however,  regarded  as  invested  with  very  difibreut 
attributes,  and  made  the  object  of  a  different  wor- 
ship from  the  ordinary  Diana  of  the  Greeks,  and  is 
rather  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  Astarte  and 
other  female  divinities  of  the  East.  K.  O.  Midler 
says  (Hist,  of  the  Dorians^  i.  403,  Eng.  trans.), 
*^  everything  that  is  rented  of  this  deity  is  singular 
and  foreign  to  the  Greeks." 

Guhl,  indeed  {F.phesiaca^  pp.  78-86),  takes  the 
contrary  view,  and  endeavors  in  almost  all  points 
to  identify  her  with  the  true  Greek  goddess.  And 
in  some  respects  there  was  doubtless  a  fusion  of  the 
two.  Diana  was  the  goddess  of  rivers,  of  pools,  and 
of  harbors;  and  these  conditions  are  satisfied  by  the 
situation  of  the  sanctuary  at  Ephesus.  Coressus, 
one  of  the  hilU  on  which  the  city  stood,  is  con- 
nected by  Stephanus  Byzantinus  with  K6pri'  We 
may  refer  also  to  the  popular  notion  that,  when  the 
temple  was  burnt  on  the  night  of  Alexander's  birth, 
the  calamity  occurred  because  the  goddess  was  ab- 
sent in  the  character  of  Lucina.  Again,  on  coins 
of  Ephesus  we  sometimes  find  her  exhibited  as  a 
huntress  and  with  a  stag.  But  the  true  Ephesian 
Diana  is  represented  in  a  form  entirely  alien  firom 
Greek  art.  St.  Jerome's  words  are  {Pt'mfat.  ad 
Ephe$.\  **  Scribebat  Paulus  ad  Ephesios  Dianam 
colentes,  non  banc  venatricem,  quie  arcum  tenet  ei 
succincta  est,  sed  istam  midtimammiam^  quam 
GrsBci  woX^fjuurroy  voeant,  ut  scilicet  ex  ipsa  c^gie 
mentirentur  omnium  eam  bestiarum  et  viventium 
esse  nutricero."  Guhl,  indeed,  supposes  this  mode 
of  representation  to  have  reference  simply  to  the 
foimtains  over  which  the  goddess  presided,  conceiv- 
ing the  multiplication  of  breasts  to  be  simihr  to 
the  multiplication  of  eyes  in  Argus  or  of  heads  in 
T}-phoeus.  But  the  correct  view  is  undoubtedly 
that  which  treats  this  peculiar  form  as  a  symbol  of 
the  productive  and  nutritive  powers  of  nature. 
This  is  the  form  under  which  the  Ephesian  Diana, 
so  called  for  distinction,  was  always  repreuentedi 
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wherever  worshipped ;  and  the  worship  extended  to 
aiany  places,  such  as  Samos,  Mltyleiie,  Perga,  Hi- 
srapolift,  and  Gortyna,  to  meutiou  those  only  which 
occur  in  the  N.  T.  or  the  Apocrypha.  The  coin 
beJow  will  give  some  notion  of  the  image,  which 
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Qreek  imperial  copper  coin  of  Sphesus  and  Smyrna 

allied  COfioyoia) ;  DomiUa,  with  name 

of  proconsul. 

Obv. :  AOMITIA  CIBACTH.     Bust  to  right     Rev. : 

ANeVKAICBN  HAITOY  OMONOIA  £«E  ZMYP. 

Ephesian  I>iana. 

was  grotesque  and  archaic  m  character.  The  head 
wore  a  muni  crown,  each  hand  held  a  bar  of  metal, 
and  the  lower  part  ended  in  a  rude  block  covered 
with  fijTures  of  animals  and  mystic  inscriptions. 
This  idol  was  regarded  as  an  object  of  peculiar 
sanctity,  and  was  believed  to  have  fkUen  down  from 
heaven  (tow  AtoirrroDy,  Acts  xix.  35). 

The  Oriental  character  of  the  goddess  is  shown 
by  the  nature  of  her  hierarchy,  which  consisted  of 
women  and  eunuchs,  the  former  called  McA/cro-ai, 
the  latter  M€yd$u(oi'  At  their  head  was  a  high- 
priest  called  *EariHiy-  These  terms  have  probably 
tome  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  bee  was 
sacred  to  the  Kpbesim  Diana  (Aristoph.  Han, 
1273).  For  the  temple  considered  as  a  work  of 
art  we  must  refer  to  the  article  Epiiesus.  No 
arms  were  allowed  to  be  worn  in  its  precincts. 
No  bloody  sacrifices  were  oflfered.  Here,  also,  as  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Daphne,  were  the  privileges 
of  asylum.  This  is  indicated  on  some  of  the  coins 
of  Kphesufl  (Akernian,  in  Trans,  of  the  Numit- 
mntic  Site.  1841);  and  we  find  an  interesting  proof 
of  the  continuance  of  these  privil^es  in  imperial 
times  in  Tac  Ann.  iii.  61  (Strab.  xiv.  641 ;  Pans, 
vii.  2;  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  33).  The  temple  had  a  large 
revenue  from  endowments  of  various  kinds.  It 
was  also  the  public  treasury  of  the  city,  and  was 
regarded  aa  the  safest  bank  for  private  individ- 
uals. 

The  cry  of  the  mob  (Acts  xix.  28),  "  Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians!  "  and  the  strong  expres- 
sion in  ver.  27,  **  whom  all  Asia  and  the  world  wor- 
shippeth,"  may  be  abundantly  illustrated  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  The  term  fitydKri  was  evi- 
dently a  title  of  honor  reeognized  as  belonging  to 
the  Ephesian  goddess.  We  find  it  in  inscriptions 
(as  in  Bocckh,  Corp.  Insc.  2963,  e),  and  in  Xeno- 
phon's  Ephesiaca,  i.  11.  (For  the  Ephesian  Xen- 
ophon,  see  Diet,  of  Biog.  and  Afytftol.)  As  to  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  **  all  Asia  "  regarded  this 
worship,  independently  of  the  fact  that  Ephesus 
was  the  capital  of  the  province,  we  may  refer  to 
such  passages  as  the  following :  6  rrjs  *A<rtay  va^s, 
Corp.  Jnse.  1.  c;  "communiter  a  civitatibus 
Asiae  fectum,"  Liv.  i.  45 ;  "  tola  Asia  exstruente," 
Plin.  xvi.  79 ;  "  factum  a  tota  Asia,*'  id.  xxxvi.  21. 
\8  to  the  notoriety  of  the  worship  throughout 
« the  world,*'  Pausanias  tells  us  (iv.  31)  that  the 


o  Sea  VxmL,  Dn«Aii,  &e.  It  is  in  the  LXX.  ver- 
don  that  the  oormptton  of  D  into  R  is  most  frequently 
••  Uohaerrad ;  Dishon  to  Bhison,  Dodanlm  to  Rhodioi, 


Ephebian  Diana  was  more  honored  privately  than 
any  other  deity,  which  accounts  for  the  large  man- 
ufitcture  and  wide-spread  sale  of  the  **  silver 
shrines  **  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (ver.  24),  and  not 
by  him  only.  This  specific  woi*ship  was  publicly 
adopted  also,  as  we  have  seen,  in  various  and  dia- 
tant  places;  nor  ought  we  to  omit  the  games  cele- 
brated at  Ii4)he8us  in  coimection  with  it,  or  the 
treaties  made  with  other  cities  on  this  half-religious, 
half-poUtical  basis.  J.  S.  H. 

DIBLA'IM  {n^hyi  [twoJig-coMesy.  Atfirt 
kdtfii  [Alex.  AtfiriKaetfi'']  DtbeUdm)^  mother  of 
Hosea's  wife  Gomer  (Hoe.  i.  3). 

*  The  name  may  be  =  afe/icice,  voluptas^  and 

hence  Gomer  (which  see)  ar  the  daughter  (n3)s: 
deUciit  dedUn,  in  accordance  with  the  symbolie 
import  of  the  names.  See  Hengstenberg*s  ChrU- 
toloffff  (Keith's  trans.)  iii.  11  fT.  Diblaim  is  prob- 
ably the  name  of  Gomer*s  father  (Manger,  (jesen^ 
Hengst.,  Maurer)  and  not  the  mother's  name  as 
stat^  above.  H. 

DIBXATH  (accurately  Dibijlh,  nb^"^,  the 

word  m  the  text  being  TinblS'!?  =  »*  to  Diblah ; " 
AffiKaBd:  Deblatha)^  a  place  named  only  in  Ez. 
vi.  14,  as  if  situated  at  one  of  the  extremities  of 
the  land  of  Israel:  —  <*Iwill  ....  make  the  knd 
desolate  ....  *  from  *  the  wilderness  (Midbar)  to 
Diblah."  The  word  Midbar  being  frequently  used 
for  the  nomad  country  on  the  south  and  southeast 
of  Palestine,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  Diblah  was 
in  the  north.  To  this  position  Beth-diblathaim  or 
Almon-diblathaim  in  Moab  on  the  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  are  obviously  unsuitable;  and  indeed  a 
place  which  like  Diblathaira  was  on  the  extreme 
east  border  of  Moab,  and  never  included  even  in 
the  allotments  of  Reuben  or  Gad,  could  hardly  be 
chosen  as  a  landmark  of  tlie  boundary  of  Israel 
The  only  name  in  the  north  at  all  like  it  is  Riblah, 

and  the  letters  D  (1)  and  R  (^)  are  so  much 
alike  and  so  fiwjuentJy"  interchanged,  owing  to 
the  carelessness  of  cop}ists,  that  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  Riblah  is  the  right  reading.  The 
coigecture  is  due  to  Jerome  ( Comm.  in  he.),  but  it 
has  been  endorsed  by  Michaelis,  Gesenius,  and 
other  scholars  ((ks.  Thes.  p.  312;  and  see  David- 
son, Heb.  Text,  Ez.  vi.  14).  Riblah,  though  an  old 
town,  is  not  heard  of  during  the  early  and  middle 
course  of  Jewish  history,  but  shortly  before  the  date 
of  Ezekiel's  prophecy  it  hud  started  into  a  terrible 
prominence  from  its  being  the  scene  of  the  cruelties 
infficted  on  the  list  king  of  Judah,  and  of  the  mas- 
sacres of  the  priests  and  chief  men  of  Jerusalem 
perpetrated  there  by  order  of  the  king  of  UabyIoi|. 

G. 

*  DIBLATHA'IM.  [Almon-Diblathaim; 
Beth  DiBLATHAiM.] 

DI'BON  Oh'*'7  [aiooriiii^,  (5es.;but  Fiirst, 
a  river-plaee] :  Aeu0iir,  [in  Is.,]  A-nfit&v  [Alex. 
AatfirjBcoy  for  koi  Arjfioov;  in  Josh.  xiii.  9,  Comp. 
Ai3(»y,  the  rest  omit;  in  Jer.,  FA.  Ac/Scoy :]  Dibon). 
1.  A  town  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  in  the  rich 
pastoral  country,  which  was  taken  possession  of  and 
rebuilt  by  the  children  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  3,  34). 
From  this  drcumstanoe  it  possibly  recdved  the 


%tc.    A  case  in  point  is  BIblah  itself;  which  tn  4 
LXX.  is  more  often  AtfiXmJ^a,  tlian  'Pc/3Aatf«. 
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mme  of  Dibox-oad.  Its  first  mentioD  is  in  the 
■ndent  fragment  of  poetzj  Num.  xxi.  30,  and  from 
this  it  i^pears  to  have  belonged  originally  to  the 
Moabites.  llie  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  being 
both  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits  are  not  likely  to 
hare  observed  the  division  of  towns  originally  made 
with  the  same  strictness  as  the  more  settled  people 
on  the  west,  and  accordingly  we  find  Dibon  counted 
to  Reuben  in  the  lists  of  Joshua  (xiii.  9  —  LXX. 
omits  — 17).  In  the  time  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah, 
however,  it  was  again  in  possession  of  Moab  (Is.  xv. 
2;  Jer.  xlviii.  18,  22,  comp.  24).  In  the  same 
denunciations  of  Isaiah  it  appears,  probably,  under 
the  name  of  Dimon,  M  and  B  being  convertible  in 
Hebrew,  and  the  change  admitting  of  a  play  charac- 
teristic of  the  poetry  of  Isaiah.  The  two  names 
were  both  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Jerome 
{Comm.  on  Is.  xv.,  quoted  by  Reland,  p.  735). 
The  last  passages  appear  to  indicate  Uiat  Dibon 
was  on  an  elevated  situation:  not  only  is  it  ex- 
pressly said  to  be  a  "  high  place  '*  (Is.  xv.  2),  but 
its  inhabitants  are  bid  to  **  come  down  *'  from  their 
glory  or  their  stronghold.  Under  the  name  of 
Dabon  or  Debon  it  is  mentioned  by  Kusebius  and 
Jerome  in  the  Onomtsiicon.  It  was  then  a  very 
large  village  (kc^/at}  vafxfieyiBrfs)  beyond  the  Amon. 
In  modem  times  the  name  Dhibnn  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Seetzen,  Irby  and  Mangles  (142),  and 
Burckhardt  {Syr.  372)  as  attached  to  extensive 
ruins  on  the  Roman  road,  about  three  miles  north 
of  the  Amon  ( Wadif  Modjeb).  All  agree,  how- 
ever, in  describing  these  ruins  as  lying  low.  • 
2.  [FA.^  Ai$a>y;  the  rest  omit:  LHbtm.]  One 
of  the  towns  which  was  re-inhabited  by  the  men 
of  Judah  after  the  return  from  captivity  (Neh.  xi. 
25).  From  its  mention  with  Jekabzeel,  Moladah, 
and  other  towns  of  the  south,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  identical  with  DnioMAU.                  6. 

DrBON-GAD  (1|  p**"^  [wasting  of  Gad]: 
Amfii^y  Td9:  Dibon-gad^^  one  of  the  halting- places 
of  the  Israelites.  It  was  in  Moab  between  Ijk- 
ABARIM  and  Almon-dibLuVTHaim  (Num.  xxxiii. 
45,  46).  It  was  no  doubt  the  same  place  which  is 
generally  called  Dibon;  but  whether  it  received 
Uie  name  of  Gad  from  the  tribe,  or  originally  pos- 
sessed it,  cannot  be  ascertained.^  G. 

DIB'RI  C*n^1  [perh.  eloquent,  Ges.]:  Ao- 
fip^l;  [Alex.  Aafipf-]  Dibtn),  a  Danite,  father  of 
Snebmith,  a  woman  who  had  married  an  Egyptian 
and  whose  son  was  stoned  for  having  "  blasphemed 
the  Name"  [t.  e.  of  Jehovah]  (Lev.  xxiv.  11). 

DIDRACHMON  (ilipaxftop:  didrachma). 
[Mokey;  Siiekeu] 

DID'YMUS  {Ai9vfjLos\  that  is,  the  Ttcin,  a 
surname  of  the  Apostle  lliomas  (John  xi.  16,  xx. 
24, xxi.  2).     [Thomas.] 

DIKXAH  (nbp'l:  A«/r\4;  [Alex,  in  1  Chr. 
AfieXo^:]  fJecla ;  Gen.  x.  27;  1  Chr.  i.  21),  a 
son  of  Joktan,  whose  settlements,  in  common  with 
those  of  the  other  sons  of  Joktan,  must  be  looked 
for  in  Arabia.  The  name  in  Hebrew  signifies 
»*  a  palmar ee^''  and  the  cognate  word  in  Arabic 

I  iuu^4>  )f  "  n  palm-tree  abounding  with  frtdt 
bence  it  is  thought  that  Diklah  is  a  part  of  Arabia 

a  •  AS  It  is  said  expressly  (Num.  xxxU.  84)  that  Qad 
•*  built"  (perh.  =  rebuilt  or  fortlfled)  Dibon,  that  Iket 
teoounts  sufflciently  for  the  name.  U. 


DIKLAH 

oontaming  many  palm-trees.  The  city  4oiyfiw^, 
in  the  northwest  of  Arabia  Felix,  has  been  sug- 
gested as  preserving  the  Joktanite  name  (Boch 
Phaleg,  ii.  22);  but  Bochart,  and  after  him  Geseo- 
ius,  refer  the  descendants  of  Diklah  to  the  Minsei, 
a  people  of  Arabia  Felix  inhabiting  a  palmiferous 
country.  Whether  we  follow  Bochart  and  most 
others  in  placing  the  Minaei  on  the  east  borders 
of  the  Hij'dz,  southwards  towards  the  Yemen^  or 
follow  Fresnel  in  his  identification  of  the  Wades 
Dodn  with  the  territory  of  this  people,  the  con- 
nection of  the  latter  with  Diklah  is  uncertain  and 
unsatisfiictory.  No  trace  of  Diklah  is  known  to 
exist  in  Arabic  works,  except  the  mention  of  a  placA 
^  ^  ^ 

caJiled  Dakalah  (xJliiJ  =  nb;?'^)  in  El-Yemd- 
meh  (Kdmooty  s.  v.),  with  many  palm-trees  {Mar- 

•  of 
ofwi,  s.  v.).  "  Nakhleh  **  ( 'iXsi  )  also  signifies 
a  palm-tree,  and  is  the  name  of  many  places, 
especially  Nnkhkh  et-Yemdneeye/i^  and  NakhUh 
esh-Shdmeeyeh  (here  meaning  the  Southern  and 
Northern  Nakhleh),  two  wdl-known  towns  situate 
near  each  other.  According  to  some,  the  former 
was  a  seat  of  the  worahip  of  El-I^t,  and  a  settle- 
ment of  the  tribe  of  Thakeef ;  and  in  a  tradition 
of  Mohammed's,  this  tribe  was  not  of  unmixed 
Ishmaelite  blood,  but  oAe  of  four  which  he  thus 
excepts:  —  "All  the  Arabs  are  [descended]  from 
Ishmael,  except  four  tribes:  Sulaf  [Sheleph],  Had- 
ramawt  [Hazarmavetb],  £1-Arwah  [V],  and  Tha- 
keef" {Mir-dt  ez-Zemdn,  bis). 

Therefore,  (1)  Diklah  may  probably  be  recovered 
in  the  place  called  Dnkalah  above  mentioned ;  or, 
possibly,  (2)  in  one  of  the  places  named  Nukblth. 

A  discussion  of  the  vexed  and  intricate  question 
of  the  Miniei  is  beyond  the  limite  of  this  article; 
but  as  they  are  r^;arded  by  some  authorities  of 
high  repute  as  representing  Diklah,  it  is  important 
to  record  an  identification  of  their  true  position. 
This  has  hitherto  never  been  done;  those  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  having  argued  on  the  vague 
and  contradictory  statements  of  the  Greek  geog* 
raphers,  from  the  fact  that  no  native  mention  of 
so  important  a  people  as  the  Minei  had  been  dia- 
covered  (cf.  Bochart,  Phakg ;  Fresnd's  L^ttreSf 
Journal  Asiatique;  Jomard,  Kss'iiy  in  Mengin's 
Hist,  de  tKgypte,  voL  iii.;  Caussin,  Kuai,  Ac.). 
There  is,  however,  a  city  and  people  in  the  Yemen 
which  appear  to  corresp(Hid  in  every  respect  to  the 
position  and  name  of  the  Muiaei.  The  latter  is 
written  Mcii^oi,  Mivoubi,  and  Mtyycuoty  which 
may  be  feurly  rendered  "  people  of  Mciv,  of  Mii', 
and  of  Miw;'*  while  the  first  exhibits  the  sound 
of  a  diphthong,  or  an  attempt  at  a  diphthong.  The 
Greek  account  places  them,  generally,  between  the 
Sabseans  (identified  with  Seba,  or  Ma-rib ;  see 
Arabia)  and  the  Erythnean  SeEu  It  is  therefore 
remarkable  that  where  it  should  be  sought  we  find 
a  city  with  a  fortress,  called  Ma'een,  or  Ma'in, 

^jUUO  {KdmooSf  Mardnd^  s.  v.),  well-known, 

and  therefore  not  carefUUy  described  in  the  Arabic 
geographical  dictionaries,  but  apparently  near 
San'a ;  and  further  that  in  the  same  province  are 

situate  the  town  of  Afd'eyn  {^^yjjL/Oj  abbr.  dim. 

of  the  former),  whence  the  Benee-Afo*eyn ;  and  the 
town  of  Ma'eeneh  (fem.  of  Mt'een).  The  gent.  d. 
would  be  Ma  een«e,  Ac.     llie  township  in  whitb 
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m  Uie  latter  two  placa  it  named  Sinhiui  (oon^, 
Niebuhr,  Descr.  201)  which  was  ooe  of  the  con- 
fiBderation  formed  by  the  ancient  tribe  of  Jenb, 


J^  (MnrdtiJ,  s.  v.)*  grandson  of  KahlAn,  who 
was  brother  of  Uimyer  the  Joktanite.  This  identi- 
fication is  reconcilable  with  all  that  is  known  of 
the  BiinaeL     See  ftirther  in  art.  Uzal. 

E.  S.  P. 

DIL^AN  Oy^"?:  AakdZ;  [Vat.  AaXa\; 
AM.]  Alex.  AoiAcuU:  Dtlean\  one  of  the  cities  of 
Judah,  in  the  Hhcfeiak  or  low  country  (Josh.  xv. 
38).  If  Gesenius's  interpretation,  '^gomxi,"  or 
"  cucumber,"  be  correct,  the  name  is  very  suitable 
for  a  place  situated  in  that  rich  district.  It  is  not 
elsewhere  mentioned,  nor  has  it  been  subsequenUy 
identified  with  ceitainty.  Van  de  Vdde  (ii.  160) 
suggests  that  it  may  be  the  modem  place  Tina 
(Kiepert*s  map  in  Robinson,  B.  Tiinn)^  about  three 
miles  north  of  TtU  es-SaJith  In  the  maritime  plain 
of  Philistia,  south  of  Ekron.  G. 

*  DILL,  Matt  xziii.  23,  mai^.     [Anise.] 

DIM'NAH  (nDP"^  :  Vat  om.;  Alex.  Aofiva: 
Dnmna)^  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  given  to 
the  Merarite  Levit««  (Josh.,  xxi.  35).  The  name 
does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  cities  belonging  to  the 
tribe  (Josh.  xix.  10-16).  In  the  list  of  Levitical 
eities  in  1  Chr.  vi.  77  occurs  Rimmon,  accurately 

Rimmono   ("^3123"]),    which  may  possibly  be  a 

variation  of.Dimnah,  ^  being  often  changed  into 

^.  In  this  case  Rimmon  is  probably  the  real  name 
(Berthcau,  Chroiuk,  72,  73;  Movers,  Ch-otdk,  72). 

G. 

DIltfON,  THE  WATEK8  OF   (]'^3tD^'l  ^D  :    t^ 

0J«p  rh  Aci/ieav;  Alex.  Ptfificoy',  [Corap.  Ai$cffy:\ 
Dibon\  some  streams  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
in  the  land  of  Moab,  against  which  Isaiah  is  here 
uttering  dentmciations  (Is.  xv.  9).  From  Dibon 
being  named  in  verse  2  of  this  chapter,  as  well  as 
in  the  lists  of  Moabite  towns  in  Jer.  xlviii.,  and  no 
place  named  Dinion  being  elsewhere  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  Moab,  Gesenius  ( Comm.  uber  d.  Jes, 
p.  534)  coi^ectures  that  the  two  names  are  the  same, 
the  form  **  Uimon  '*  being  used  for  the  sake  of  the 

play  between  it  and  the  word  Ddm  {Ul)  "  bk)od." 
[DiBON,  L]  G. 

DIMO'NAH  (nj'^n^^  [awastinff]:  ^tyfxdi 
Akx.  At/jLuya'  Dimonn\  a  city  in  the  south  of 
Judah,  the  part  bordering  on  the  desert  of  Idumaea 
(Josh.  XV.  22).  Dimonah  b  mentioned  in  the 
Onomasticony  but  was  evidentiy  not  known  to 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  nor  has  it  been  identified  in 
later  times.  It  probably  occurs  under  the  altered 
name  of  Dibox  [2J  in  NTeh.  xi.  25.  G. 

♦  Knobel  (./u»«ri,  p.  423)  thinks  Dibon  (  = 
Dimonah)  may  be  ed-Dheih^  a  heap  of  ruins  on  the 
bank  of  a  Wady  of  that  name,  north-east  of  TtU 
'ArAtl  (Arad).  See  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  252. 
Robinson  writes  the  name  Ehdtib  {Bibl.  Res.  ii. 
473,  1st  ed.).  Keil  and  I)elit2flch  regard  this  con- 
jecture as  possibly  correct  {Book  of  Joshuay  p.  159). 

H. 

DI'NAH  Cny^'^^y  Judged  or  avenged,  from  the 
lanie  root  as  Dan  [object  of  strife,  Dietr.  in  Ges. 
tfe^  u.  ChiiLL  n'orttrb.  6te  Aufl.] :  Atlya'-  Dim), 
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the  daughter  of  Jacob  by  Leah  (Gen.  xxx.  21). 
She  accompanied  her  fikther  from  Mesopotamia  to 
Canaan,  and,  having  ventured  among  the  inhabi- 
tants, was  violated  by  Shechem  the  son  of  Hamor, 
the  chieftain  of  the  territory  in  which  her  fother 
had  settled  (Gen.  xxxiv.).  Her  age  at  this  time, 
judging  by  the  subsequent  notice  of  Joseph's  age 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  2),  may  have  been  from  13  to  15,  the 
ordinary  period  of  marriage  in  Eastern  countries 
(Lane's  Mod,  Jtigypf^  i.  208).  Shechem  proposed 
to  make  the  usual  reparation  by  paying  a  sum  to 
the  father  and  marrying  her  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12);  such 
reparation  would  have  been  deemed  sufficient  under 
the  Mosaic  law  (Deut  xxii.  28,  29)  among  the 
members  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  But  in  this  case 
the  suitor  was  an  alien,  and  the  crown  of  the  oftcnse 
consisted  in  its  having  been  committed  by  an  alien 
against  the  fiivored  people  of  God ;  he  had  '•'■  wrought 
folly  in  Israel "  (xxxiv.  7).  The  proposals  of  Hamor, 
who  acted  as  his  deputy,  were  framed  on  the  recog- 
nition of  the  hitherto  complete  separation  of  the  two 
peoples;  he  proposed  the  frision  of  the  tM^o  by  the 
establishment  of  the  rights  of  intermarriage  and 
commerce;  just-  as  funong  the  Romans  the  Jm 
connubii  and  the  Ju8  commercU  constituted  the 
essence  <^  civitas.  The  sons  of  Jacob,  bent  upon 
revenge,  availed  themselves  of  the  eagerness  which 
Shechem  showed,  to  effect  their  purpose;  they 
demanded,  as  a  condition  of  the  proposed  union, 
the  circumcision  of  the  Shechemites:  the  practice 
could  not  have  been  unknown  to  the  Hivites,  for 
/he  i'hcenicians  (Her.  ii.  104),  and  probably  most 
of  the  Canaanite  tribes  were  circumcised.  They 
therefore  assented ;  and  on  the  third  day,  when  the 
pain  and  fo^er  residting  fix)m  the  operation  were  at 
the  highest  [Cikcumcibion],  Simeon  and  Levi, 
own  brothers  to  Dinah,  as  Josephus  ol>serves  (AnL 
i.  21,  §  1 ;  SfMOfi-firpiot  kBtKfpoi),  attacked  them 
unexpectedly,  slew  all  the  males  and  plimdered 
their  city,  .lacob's  remark  (ver.  30)  does  not  im- 
ply any  guiltiness  on  the  part  of  his  sons  in  this 
transaction ;  for  the  brotiiers  were  rejsfarded  as  the 
proper  guardians  of  their  sister's  honor,  as  is  still 
the  case  among  the  Bedouins;  but  he  dreaded  the 
revenge  of  the  neighboring  peoples,  and  ex'cti  of  the 
family  of  Hamor,  some  of  whom  appear  to  have 
survived  the  massacre  (Judg.  ix.  28).  His  escape, 
which  was  wonderful,  considering  the  extreme  rigor 
with  which  the  laws  .of  blood-revenge  have  in  all 
ages  prevailed  in  the  East  [Bux>d,  Revenger 
of],  is  ascrilied  to  the  special  interference  of  Jeho- 
vah (xxxv.  5).  Josephus  omits  all  reference  to  the 
treachery  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  and  explains  the  easy 
c^ture  of  the  city  as  occurring  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  feast  {AnL  i.  21,  §  2).  The  ol^ect  for 
which  this  narrative  is  introduced  into  the  book  of 
Genesis  probably  is,  partiy,  to  explain  the  allusion 
in  Gen.  xlix.  5-7,  and  partly  to  exhibit  the  conse- 
quences of  any  association  on  the  part  of  the 
Hebrews  with  the  heathens  about  them.  Ewald 
{(Jeschidite,  i.  488)  assumes  that  the  historical 
foundation  of  the  narrative  was  furnished  by  an 
actual  flision  of  the  nomad  Israelites  with  .the 
aborigines  of  Shechem,  on  the  ground  that  the 
daughters  of  the  patriarchs  are  generally  noticed 
with  an  ethnok)gical  view;  the  form  in  which  the 
mutative  appears  being  merely  the  coloring  of  a 
late  author:  such  a  view  appears  to  us  perfectiy 
inconsistent  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
text  W.  L.  a 

DIIJAJTES  0H;'»'!T  :  Atiymoi;   [Alex.  A- 
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DINHABAH 


yaioi']  Dinm^  Ezr.  iy.  9),  tlie  name  of  some  of  the 
CuUuuin  colonists  who  were  placed  in  the  cities  of 
Samaria  by  the  As8}Tian  governor,  after*  the  con- 
quest ami  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  under  Shal- 
maneser.  They  remained  undor  the  dominion  of 
Persia,  and  united  with  their  fellow-colonists  in 
opposition  to  the  Jews;  but  nothing  more  is  known 
of  them.  Junius  (Comm.  in  loc.),  without  l^)y 
authority,  identifies  them  with  the  people  known  to 
geographers  by  the  name  DennattL     W.  A.  W. 

DINHA'BAH  (H^nj'^  [perh.  =  HH, 
dqyi'tssion^  low  Innd^  Dietr.]:  Atyyafid'  Denaba; 
Gen.  xxxvi.  32;  1  Chr.  i.  43),  the  capital  city,  and 
probably  the  birthplace,  of  Uela,  son  of  Beor,  king 
of  Edom.  Euaebius  {Onoimtstivon,  s.  v.)  mentions 
a  village  Dannea  (Damnaba,  Jerome),  eight  miles 
from  Areopolis,  or  Ar  of  Moab  (on  the  rcrad  to  Ar- 
non:  Jerome),  and  another  on  Mount  Peor,  seven 
miles  from  Esbus  (Heshbon);  but  neither  of  these 
has  claim  to  be  the  Dinhabah  of  Scripture.  R.  Jo- 
seph, in  his  Targum  (on  1  Chr.  i.  43,  ed.  Wilkins), 
finds  a  significance  in  the  name.  After  identifying 
Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  with  LAban  the  S}Tian,  he 
adds,  **  And  the  name  of  his  capital  city  was  Din- 
habah, for  it  was  given  (rQ^JT^n^M)  him  as 
a  present**  With  as  little  probability  Gesenius 
conjectured  that  it  might  signify  dbmtnta,  i.  e.  hcus 
direpiUmiSf  i.  e.  prcedonum  kUibuUtm.  The  name 
is  not  uncommon  among  Semitic  races.  Ptolemy 
(v.  15,  §  34)  mentions  Aovi^a  in  Pahnyrene  Syria, 
afterwards  a  bishop's  see;  and  according  to  Zosimus 
(iii.  27)  there  was  a  Aaydfiri  in  Babylonia.     (Kno- 

bd,  Genesis.)    The  Peshito  Syriac  has  c^CTUJ, 

Daihabf  probably  a  mistake  for  «-SOTJ>, 

W.  A.  W, 
*  DINNER.    [Mbalb.] 

DIONYSIA  (Aioriata:  Bacchanalia),  "the 
feast  of  Bacchus,"  which  was  celebrated,  especially 
ill  later  times,  with  wild  extravagance  and  licentious 
enthusiasm.  Women,  as  well  as  men,  joined  in  the 
processions  {$laa'ot)i  acting  the  part  of  Maenads, 
crowned  with  ivy  and  bearing  the  thyrsus  (cf.  Ovid, 
Fast.  iii.  767  ff.;  Broukh.  ad  Tib.  iii.  6,  2,  who 
gives  a  coin  of  Maroneia^  bearing  a  head  of  Diony- 
sus crowned  with  ivy);  and  the  phallus  was  a  prin- 
cipal object  m  the  train  (Herod,  ii.  48,  49 ).  Shortly 
b^re  Uie  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  168 
B.  c.,  in  which  the  Jews  "  were  compelled  to  go  in 
procession  to  Bacchus  carrying  ivy "  (2  Mace.  vi. 
7),  the  secret  celebration  of  the  Bacchanalia  In 
Italy  had  been  revealed  to  the  Roman  senate  (b.^. 
186).  The  whole  state  was  alarmed  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  excesses  with  which  the  festival  was 
attended  (Uv.  xxxix.  8  ff.),  and  a  decree  was  passed 
forbidding  its  observance  in  Rome  or  Italy.  This 
&ct  offers  the  best  commentary  on  the  conduct  of 
Antiochus ;  for  it  is  evident  that  rites  which  were 
felt  to  be  incompatible  with  the  comparative  sim- 
plicity of  early  Roman  worship  must  have  been  pe- 
culiarly revolting  to  Jews  of  the  Hasmona^an  age 
(cf.  Herod,  iv.  79,  ^Kudcu  rod  Boucx^vtiy  ir4pi 
"EWriariy  iyudiCowrih  B.  F.  W. 

DIONYS'IUS    THE     ARBOP'AGITE 

{Atoy^uts  6  'Apfoirayfnjy,  Acts  xvii.  34),  an 
•minent  Athenian,  converted  to  Christianity  by  the 


DIOTREPHBS 

I  preaching  of  St  Paul.  Euseb.  {ff.  E,  iii.  4)  i 
{him,  on  the  authority  of  Dionysius,  bishop  oi 
,  Corinth,  to  have  been  first  bishop  of  Athens  (set 
I  also  ff.  E.  iv.  23).  According  to  a  later  tradition 
I  given  in  the  martyrologies  on  the  authority  of 
Aristides  the  apok^t,  he  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Athens.  On  the  writings  which  were  once  sup- 
posed to  have  had  Dionysius  for  their  author,  but 
which  are  now  confessed  to  be  spurious  and  the 
production  of  some  Neo-Platonists  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury, see  an  elaborate  discussion  in  Herzog*s  Ency- 
kiopddie ;  and  for  further  legends  respecting  him- 
self, Suidas  s.  v.,  and  the  article  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Biogrf^hy  and  Mythology.^  H.  A. 

DIONY'SUS  {Ai6yvffos,  Ai«iw;<ros,  of  uncer- 
tain derivation),  also  called  Bacchus  {Bixxosy 
"loKxoSj  the  noisy  god:  after  the  time  of  Herod- 
otus), was  properly  the  god  of  wine.  In  Homer 
he  appears  simply  as  the  *^  frenzied  *'  god  (JL  vL 
132),  and  yet  ''a  joy  to  mortals*'  (//.  xiv.  325); 
but  in  later  times  the  most  varied  attributes  were 
centred  in  him  as  the  source  of  the  luxuriant  iet- 
tility  of  nature,  and  the  god  of  civilization,  glad- 
ness, and  inspiration.  The  eastern  wanderings  of 
Dionysus  are  well  known  (Strab.  xv.  7,  p.  687; 
DicL  Biogr.  s.  v.),  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
left  any  special  trace  in  Palestine  (yet  cf.  l^uc  d!s 
/Syria  />e<t,  p.  886,  ed.  Bened.).  His  worship, 
however,  was  greatly  modified  by  the  inoorporation 
of  Eastern  elements,  and  assumed  the  twofbkl  form 
of  wild  orgies  [Diomysia]  and  mystic  rites.  To 
the  Jew  Dion}'sus  would  necessarily  appear  as  the 
embodiment  of  paganism  in  its  most  material  shape, 
sanctioning  the  most  tumultuous  passions  and  the 
worst  excesses.  Thus  Tacitus  {Hisi.  v.  8)  rejects 
the  tradition  that  the  Jews  worslupped  Bacchus 
{Liberum  patrem ;  cf.  Plut.  QucesL  Conv.  iv.  6), 
on  the  ground  of  the  **  entire  diversity  of  their  prin- 
ciples" (^'nequaquam  congruentibus  instltutis " ), 
though  he  interprets  this  difference  to  their  discredit. 
The  consciousness  of  the  fundamental  opposition 
of  the  God  of  Israel  and  Dionysus  explains  the 
punishment  which  Ptolemieus  Philopator  inflicted 
on  the  Jews  (3  Mace.  ii.  29),  **  branding  them  with 
the  ivy-leaf  of  Dionysus,**  though  Dionysus  may 
have  been  the  patron  god  of  the  Ptolemies  (Grimm, 
on  the  Mace).  And  it  must  have  been  from  the 
same  circumstance  that  Nicanor  is  said  to  have 
threatened  to  erect  a  temple  of  Dion}*su8  upon  the 
site  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  (2  Mace.  xiv.  33). 

B.  F.  W. 

DIOSCORINTHIU8.     [Months.] 

DIOT'REPHES  (Aiorpf^y  [Jove-nour- 
ished]),  a  Christian  mentioned  in  3  John  9,  as 
il>i\QTp»T(6wy  in  some  church  to  which  St.  John 
had  written,  and  which,  on  account  of  his  influence, 
did  not  receive  the  Apostle's  authority,  nor  the  mes- 
sengers whom  he  had  sent.  It  is  entirely  uncer- 
tain what  church  is  meant,  as  it  is  who  Gaius  was, 
to  whom  the  epistle  is  addressed.     [Gaiu8.] 

H.  A. 

*  For  interesting  remarks  on  the  character  of 
Diotrephes  and  his  probable  motives  for  such  vio- 
lent opposition  to  the  Apostle,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Neander*s  Pflamung^  ii.  647,  648  ( Robinson 'm 
revised  tr.  p.  376).  See  also  Liicke,  Diisterdieck, 
and  Braune  (Lange's  Bibdwerk^  Theil  xv.)  on 
John*s  Third  Epistle.  H. 


a  *  The  Oxeeks  have  a  little  chapel  oonseerated  to   the  only  stractore  at  present  (1858)  within  the  pv» 
ialnt  Dtooysios  on  the  north  side  of  the  Areopagus,   eincts  of  the  hill.  H. 
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DISCIPLE 
DISCIPLE.  [Education;  Schools.] 
*  DISCOVER  ia  often  used  in  the  A.  V.  in  the 
wnse  of  to  uncover^  e.  g.  Deut.  xxii.  30;  2  Sam. 
ixii.  16 ;  It.  xxii.  8 ;  Mic.  i.  6.  "  The  voice  of  the 
Lord  discoveretJi  the  forests  **  (Ps.  xxix.  9),  that  is, 
the  thunderl)oIt  strips  the  trees  of  their  bark, 
branches,  and  leaves.  A. 

DISCUS  (SiVkot),  one  of  the  exercises  in  the 
Grecian  gymnasia,  which  Jason  the  high-priest  in- 
troduced among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  which  he  induced  even  the  priesto 
to  practice  (2  Mace.  iv.  14).  The  discus  was  a 
circular  plate  of  stone  or  metal,  made  for  throwing 
to  a  distance  as  an  exercise  of  strength  and  dex- 
terity. It  was  indeed  one  of  the  principal  gym- 
nastic exercises  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  practiced  in 
the  heroic  age.  (For  details  and  authorities,  see 
DicL  of  Gr.  4^  Rotn.  AtU.  i.  t.) 


Discobolus.     (Osttrley,  Denk.  der  ait.  Kuntt^  toI.  I. 
no.  189.) 

DISEASES.     [Mediciicr.] 

DISH.    (1.)  bSD,  Gesen.  p.  965:  see  Basin. 

(2.)  n-nb!?,  in  plur.  only   H^nb^,  n^Pb?, 

or  ryTy^'^ :  vSplffKTiy  6  oKd^currpos,  Xtfiris'-  tw, 

Ubes.     (3.)  n^Sp :  see  Charger. 

In  N.  T.  rpw^Kiovy  Matt.  xxvi.  23,  Mark  xiv. 
20.  In  ancient  Egypt,  and  also  in  Judaea,  guests 
at  the  table  hanrlled  theur  food  with  the  fingers, 
but  spoons  were  used  for  soup  or  other  liquid  food, 
when  required  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Kgypt.  i.  181,  2d 
ed.).  The  same  is  the  case  in  modem  Egypt.  Each 
person  breaks  off  a  small  piece  of  bread,  dips  it  in 
the  dish,  and  then  conveys  it  to  his  mouth,  together 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  meat  or  other  contents 
of  the  dish.  To  pick  out  a  delicate  morsel  and 
hand  it  to  a  friend  is  esteemed  a  compliment,  and 
to  refuse  such  an  offering  is  contrary  to  good  man- 
ners. Judas  dipping  his  hand  in  the  same  dish 
with  our  Lord  was  showing  especial  friendliness  and 

stimacy.  Tpu$\iov  ii  used  in  LXX.  for  iTJ^n, 
Bometimes  in  A.  V.  "charger"  (Ex.  xxv.  21): 
Num.  iv.  7,  vii.  13,  19).  This  Is  also  rendered 
<0Tv\ri  or  half  lextarius,  t.  e.  probably  a  cup  or 
(bsk  rather  than  a  dish.    Tpv$\ioy  is  in  Vulg. 
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Matt.  xxvi.  23,  pit'ojy$U ;  in  Mark  xiv.  20,  catinut. 
(Schleusner,  Lex.  in  N.  T.  rpv^iou;  Lane,  Mod, 
KyypL  i.  193;  Chardin,  Voy.  iv.  53,  54;  Niebuhr, 
Dttcr.  de  tArcib.  p.  46).    [Ba8IN.]    H.  W.  P. 

DI-SHAN  ((^^'^  [antehpe]:  [in  Gen.,]  Tt- 
ffdtv;  [Alex.  PcKTwy;  in  1  Chr.,  Rom.  Aitrdy;  ver. 
38,  Vat.  omits,  Alex.  Piatoy;  ver.  42,  Vat.  Alex. 
AcucTMi^:]  Dii'in)^  the  youngest  son  of  Seir  the 
Horite  (Gen.  zxxvi.  21,  28,  80;  1  Chr.  i.  38,  42). 

W.  L.B. 

DI'SHON  {yW""^  [afiUhpe]:  Anat&y:  Di- 
son).  1.  The  fifth  son  of  Seir  (Gen.  zxxvi.  21, 
26,  30;  1  Chr.  i.  38). 

2.  [In  1  Chr.,  Aaiaooy.]  The  son  of  Anab 
and  grandson  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  25;  1  Chr.  i. 
41).  Dishon  and  Dishan  belong  to  the  same  root, 
which  may  possibly  reappear  in  the  name  DtUh 
noticed  by  Abulfeda  {f/Ut.  Anleid.  p.  196).  ITie 
geographical  position  of  the  tribes  descended  from 
these  patriarchs  is  uncertain.  Knobel  ( Comm.  in 
ioc.)  places  them  to  E.  and  S.  £.  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akiba^  on  the  ground  that  the  names  of  the  sons 
of  Dishon,  Eshban,  and  Hemdan  may  be  identified 
with  Uibany  and  Humeidy^  branches  of  the  tribe 
of  Oinran.  Such  identifications  must  be  received 
with  caution,  as  similar  names  are  fomid  in  other 
parts  of  Arabia  —  Hamde^  for  instance,  near  Tayf^ 
and  again  Hamdan^  which  bears  a  still  closer  re- 
semblance to  the  original  name,  near  Sana  (Burck- 
hardt's  Arabia,  i.  166,  u.  376).  W.  L.  B. 

*  DISSOLVE  has  once  (Dan.  v.  16)  the  an- 
tiquated sense  of  ** solve,"  "explain."  Belshazzar 
says  to  Daniel:  "And  I  have  heard  of  thee,  that 
thou  canst  make  interpretations,  and  dissolv$ 
doubts,"  Ac  (A.  v.).  H. 

DISPERSION,  THE  JEWS  OF  THE, 

or  simply  The  Dispersion,  was  the  general  title 
applied  to  those  Jews  who  remained  settled  in 
foreign  countries  after  the  return  (rom  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  and  during  the  period  of  the  second 
Temple.    The  original  word  applied  to  these  foreign 

settlers  (n^^| ;  cf.  Jer.  xxiv.  6,  xxviii.  4,  Ac.,  from 
nba,  to  strip  naked;  so  SH-'^b}  "^D^,  Ezr.  vi. 
16)  conveys  the  notion  of  spoliation  and  bereave- 
ment, as  of  men  removed  from  the  Temple  and  home 
of  their  fi&thers;  but  in  the  LXX.  the  ideas  of  a 
"sojoumuag"  ifitroiKtala)  and  of  a  "colony" 
(awoiKia)  were  combined  with  that  of  a  "  captiv- 
ity "  (oix/ioXctfo-ta),  while  the  term  "  dispersion  " 

(SicunrofkC,  first  in  Deut.  xxviii.  25,  H^pt;  cf.  Jer. 
xxxiv.  17),  which  finally  prevailed,  seemed  to  imply 
that  the  people  thus  scattered  "  to  the  utmost  parts 
of  heaven  "  (Deut.  xxx.  4),  "  in  bondage  among  the 
Gentiles"  (2  Mace.  i.  27),  and  shut  out  from  the 
full  privileges  of  the  chosen  race  (John  vii.  35), 
should  yet  be  as  the  seed  sown  for  a  future  har\'est 
(cf.  Is.  xlix.  6  Heb.)  in  the  strange  lands  where 
they  found  a  temporary  resting-place  (1  Pet.  i.  1, 
iraptiriB'fifiotr  Stcunropas)'  The  schism  which  had 
divided  the  first  kingdom  was  forgotten  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  general  calamity.  The  dispersion  was 
not  limited  to  the  exiles  of  Judah,  but  included 
''the  twelve  tribes"  (Jam.  i.  1,  reus  St^Seica  fbv- 
Ao?t  rah  iv  rri  hounropa\  which  expressed  the 
completeness  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation  (Acts  xxvL 
7,  T^  6(0lifKd4>v\9y)' 

The  Dispersion,  as  a  distinct  element  influencing 
the  entire  character  of  the  Jews,  dates  from  tbt 
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Babylonian  exile.  Uncertain  legends  point  to  ear- 
lier settlements  in  Arabia,  flthiopia,  and  Abyssinia; 
but  even  if  these  settlements  were  made,  they  were 
isolated  and  casual,  while  the  Dispersion,  of  which 
Babylon  was  the  acknowledged  centre,  was  the  out- 
ward proof  that  a  faith  had  succeeded  to  a  king- 
dom. Apart  from  the  necessary  influence  which 
Jewish  communities  bound  by  common  Uws,  en- 
nobled by  the  possession  of  the  same  truths,  and 
uiimated  by  kindred  hopes,  must  have  exercised  on 
the  nations  among  whom  they  were  scattered,  the 
difficulties  which  set  aside  the  literal  observance  of 
the  Mosaic  ritual  led  to  a  wider  view  of  the  scope 
of  the  law,  and  a  stronger  sense  of  its  spiritiud  sig- 
nificance. Outwardly  and  inwardly,  by  its  effects 
both  on  the  Gentiles  and  on  the  peojde  of  Israel, 
the  Dispersion  appears  to  have  been  the  clearest 
providential  preparation  for  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

But  while  the  &ct  of  a  recognized  Dispersion 
must  have  weakened  the  local  and  ceremonial  in- 
fluences which  were  essential  to  the  first  training 
of  the  people  of  God,  the  Dispersion  was  still  bound 
tofjether  in  itself  and  to  its  mother  country  by  re- 
ligious ties.  The  Temple  was  the  acknowledged 
centre  of  Judaism,  and  the  faithful  Jew  everywhere 
contributed  the  half- shekel  towards  its  maintenance 
{rh  Zidpaxt^oVy  Matt.  xvii.  24;  cf.  Mishna,  Shtka- 
lim.  7,  4;  Joseph.  ArU.  xvi.  6);  and,  in  part  at 
least,  the  ecclesiastical  calendar  was  fixed  at  Jeru- 
salem, whence  beacon-fires  spread  abroad  the  true 
date  of  the  new  moons  (Mishna,  Rosh-Uashnnay  2, 
4).  The  tribute  was  indeed  the  simplest  and  most 
striking  outward  proof  of  the  religious  unity  of  the 
nation.  Treasuries  were  established  to  receive  the 
payments  of  different  districts  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii. 
9,  1 ;  cf.  Ant.  xvi.  6,  5,  §  6),  and  the  collected  sums 
were  forwarded  to  Jerusalem,  as  in  later  times  the 
Mohammedan  ofi*ering8  were  sent  to  Mecca  (Jost, 
Gesck.  <L  Judtnih.  i.  337  n.;  Cic.  pro  Flacco^ 
28). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  Dis- 
persion was  divided  into  three  great  sections,  the 
Babylonian,  the  Syrian,  the  Egyptian.  Precedence 
was  yielded  to  the  first.  The  jealousy  which  had 
originally  existed  between  the  poor  who  returned 
to  Palestine  and  their  wealthier  countrymen  at 
Babylon  had  passed  away,  and  Gamaliel  wrote  **  to 
the  sons  of  the  Dispersion  in  Babylonia,  and  to  our 
brethren  in  Media  .  .  .  and  to  sdl  the  Dispersion 
of  Israel "  (Frankel,  Afonntsschri/t^  1853,  p.  413). 
From  Babylon  the  Jews  spread  throughout  Persia, 
Media,  and  Parthia;  but  the  settlements  in  China 
belong  to  a  modem  date  (Frankel,  L  c.  p.  463). 
The  few  details  oi  their  history  which  have  been 
preserved  bear  witness  to  their  prosperity  and  influ- 
ence (Joseph.  AnL  xiii.  2,  §  2  f.,  xviii.  9).  No 
schools  of  learning  are  noticed,  but  HiUel  the  Elder 
and  Nahum  the  Mede  are  mentioned  as  coming 
from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Frankel). 

The  Greek  conquests  in  Asia  attended  the  limits 
of  the  Dispersion.  Seleucus  Nici^r  transplanted 
Urge  bodies  of  Jewish  colonists  fh>m  Babylonia  to 
the  capitals  of  his  western  provinces.  His  policy 
was  followed  by  his  successor,  Antiochus  the  Great; 
and  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  only 
■erved  to  push  forward  the  Jewish  emigration  to 
the  remoter  districts  of  his  empire.  In  Armenia 
the  Jews  arrived  at  the  greatest  disunities,  and  Nis- 
ibis  became  a  new  centre  of  colonization  (Frankel, 
pp.  454-456).  The  Jews  of  Cappadocia  (1  Pet  i. 
1)  are  casually  mentioned  in  the  Mishna;  and  a 
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prince  and  princess  of  Adiabene  adopted  the  Jewiib 
Saith  only  30  years  before  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  2).  Laige  settlementi 
of  Jews  were  established  in  Cyprus,  in  the  isUnds 
of  the  .^gaean  (Cos,  Delos:  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  10), 
and  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  (Ephesus, 
Miletus,  Pergamus,  Halicamassus,  Sardis:  Joseph. 
Ant.  1.  c).  The  Romans  confirmed  to  them  ihe 
privileges  which  they  had  obtained  from  the  Syrian 
kings;  and  though  they  were  exposed  to  sadden 
outbursts  of  popular  riolenoe  (Joseph.  AnL  xviii.  9 ; 
B.  J.  vii.  3),  the  Jews  of  the  Syrian  provinces 
gradually  formed  a  closer  ocnmection  with  their  new 
homes,  and  together  with  the  Greek  language 
adopted  in  many  respects  Greek  ideas.  [Hellen- 
ists.] 

This  Hellenizing  tendency,  however,  found  itB 
most  free  development  at  Alexandria  [Alexak- 
dria].  The  Jewish  settlements  established  there 
by  Alexander  and  Ptolemy  I.  became  the  source  of 
the  African  Dispersion,  which  spread  over  the  north 
coast  of  Africa,  and  perhaps  inland  to  Abyssinia 
(the  Falaaha).  At  Cyrene  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiv.  7, 
§  2;  Jason)  and  Berenice  (Tripoli)  the  Jewish  in- 
habitants formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pop- 
uktion,  and  an  inscription  lately  discovered  at  the 
latter  place  (Frankel,  p.  422)  speaks  of  the  justice 
and  clemency  which  they  received  fh)m  a  Roman 
governor  (cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  6,  §  5).  The  Afirl- 
can  Dispersion,  like  all  other  Jews,  preserved  their 
veneration  for  the  •*  holy  city  "  (Philo,  Leg.  ad 
Caiumj  §  36;  in  Flncc.  c.  7),  and  recognized  the 
universal  claims  of  the  Temple  by  the  annual  trib- 
ute (Joseph.  /.  c.)  But  the  distinction  in  language 
led  to  wider  differences,  which  were  averted  m  Bab- 
ylon by  the  currency  of  an  Aramaic  dialect.  The 
Scriptures  were  no  k>nger  read  on  the  Sabbath 
(Frankel,  p.  420;  Vt>rstudieny  p.  52  fit),  and  no 
fire-signals  conveyed  the  dates  of  the  new  moons  to 
Egypt  (cf.  Frankel,  p.  419,  n.).  StiU  the  national 
spirit  of  the  African  Jews  was  not  destroyed. 
After  &e  destruction  of  the  Temple  the  Zealots 
foimd  a  reception  in  Cyrene  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  11); 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Tn\jan,  A.  D. 
115,  the  Jewish  population  in  Africa  rose  with  ter- 
rible ferocity  (Dion,  Ixviii.  32).  The  insurrection 
was  put  down  by  a  war  of  extermination  (Eus^. 
//.  E*.  iv.  2) ;  and  the  remnant  who  escaped  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Europe, 
as  the  beginning  of  a  new  Dispersion. 

The  Jewish  settiements  in  Rome  were  consequent 
upon  the  occupation  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey,  b.  c. 
The  captives  and  emigrants  whom  he  brought 
with  him  were  located  in  the  trans-Tiberine  quar- 
ter, and  by  degrees  rose  in  station  and  importance 
(Philo,  Leg.  ad  Caium^  §  23  ff.).  ITiey  were 
fiivbred  by  Augustus  and  Tiberius  after  the  fiUl  of 
Sejanus  (Philo,  L  c);  and  a  Jewish  school  was 
founded  at  Rome  (Frankel,  p.  459).  In  the  rdgn 
of  Chiudius  [Claudius]  the  Jews  became  objects 
of  suspicion  fVom  their  immense  numbers  (Dion, 
Ix.  6);  and  the  internal  disputes  consequent,  per- 
haps, upon  the  preaching  of  CJhristianity,  led  to 
their  banishment  from  the  city  (Suet.  Cloud.  25: 
^*  Judaeos  impulsore  Chresto  assidue  tumultuantes 
Roma  expulit."  Acts  xviii.  2).  This  expulsion, 
if  general,  can  only  have  been  temporary,  for  in  a 
few  years  the  Jews  at  Rome  were  numerous  (Acts 
xxviii.  17  fi*.),  and  continued  to  be  sufficiently  con- 
spicuous to  attract  the  attention  of  the  satirists 
(Mart.  Ep.  xi.  94 ;  Juv.  SnL  iii.  14). 

The  influence  of  the  Dispersion  on  the  rapid  pro- 
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mnlgation  of  Christumity  can  scarcely  be  overrated. 
The  course  of  the  apostolic  preaching  followed  in  a 
regular  progress  the  line  of  Jewish  settlements. 
The  mixed  assembly  from  which  the  first  converts 
were  gathered  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  represented 
each  dimion  of  the  Dispersion  (Acts  ii.  9-11;  (1) 
Parthiaiis  ....  Mesopotamia;  (2)  Judsea  (i.  e. 
Stfini)  .  .  .  Paraphylia;  (3)  Kgypt  .  .  .  Greece; 
(4)  Romans  .  .  .  i.  and  these  converts  naturally 
prepai'ed  the  way  for  tlie  Apostles  in  the  interval 
whicli  preceded  the  beginning  of  the  separate  apos- 
tolic mis-Hions.  The  names  of  the  seven  deacons 
are  all  Greek,  and  one  is  specially  described  as  a 
prosel)te  (Acts  vi.  5).  The  church  at  Antioch,  by 
which  St  Paul  was  entrusted  with  his  great  work 
among  the  heathen  (Acts  xiii.  1),  included  Barna- 
bas of  Cyprus  (Acts  iv.  :J6),  Lucius  of  Cyrene,  and 
Simeon,  suniamed  Xif/er ;  and  among  his  "  fellow- 
laborers  "  at  a  kter  time  are  found  Aquila  of  Pon- 
tus  {XcXa  xviii.  2),  Apollos  of  Alexandria  (Acts 
xviii.  24;  cf.  1  Cor.  iii.  6),  and  Urbanu8,(Rom.  xvi. 
9),  and  Clement  (Phil.  iv.  3),  whose  names,  9t 
least,  are  Roman.  Antioch  itself  became  a  centre 
of  the  Christian  Church  (Acts  xiii.  1,  xiv.  26,  xv. 
22,  xviii.  22),  as  it  had  been  of  the  Jewish  Disper- 
sion; and  througliout  the  apoetoUc  journeys  the 
Jews  were  the  class  to  whom  **  it  was  necessary 
{hfayKOLioy)  that  the  word  of  God  should  be  first 
spok<m"  (Acts  xiiL  46),  and  they  in  turn  were 
tmited  with  the  mass  of  the  popuMion  by  the  in- 
termediate body  of  "  the  devout  *'  {ol  ff€$6fityot)n 
which  had  recognized  in  various  degrees  **  the  faith 
of  the  God  of  Israel." 

The  most  important  original  authorities  on  the 
Dispersion  are  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  10,  xiv.  7;  c. 
Apitm.  ii.  5;  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Calum;  id.  c.  FUic- 
catn.  Frankel  has  collected  the  various  points  to- 
gether In  an  exhaustive  essay  in  his  MonaUschvift^ 
Nov.  Dec.  1853,  403-411,  440-451.  Cf.  Jost, 
Gtsch.  d.  Judi^nih.  i.  33(HU4;  Ewald,  Gench,  d. 
Voikes  Israel,  iv.  B.  F.  W. 

♦  DISTAFF,  Prov.  xxxi.  19.     [SPUiNUto.] 

*  DIVES.  See  the  last  paragraph  under 
La;eaku8. 

DIVINATION  (DOPQ :  fiarrtla,  Ez.  xiU. 
7;  /utytia,  Wisd.  xvii.  7;  D'^Stt??,  ^papfuuctia, 
vtntficium^  divinatio,  Is.  xlvii.  9;  tTHb,  y^iBupiff- 
fi6sy  Ac.).  This  art  "of  taking  an  aim  of  divine 
matters  by  human,  which  cannot  but  breed  mixt- 
ure of  imaginations  "  (Bacon,  £$s.  xvii.)  has  been 
universal  in  all  ages,  and  all  nations  alike,  civilized 
and  savage.  It  arises  from  an  impression  that  in 
the  absence  of  direct,  visible,  guiding  Providence, 
the  Deity  sufiers  his  will  to  be  known  to  men, 
partly  by  uispiring  those  who  fh>m  purity  of  char- 
acter or  elevation  of  spirit  are  susceptible  of  the 
divme  afiktus  {Btouimts,  iyBovauurTai,  iic- 
erariKoDi  and  partly  by  giving  perpetu^  indica- 
tions of  the  fliture,  which  must  be  learnt  from  ex- 
perience and  observation  (Cic.  Div.  i.  18;  Plin. 
XXX.  5).  The  first  kind  of  divination  was  called 
Natural  {&Ttx^os,  i.lilJieucTOs)  in  which  the  me- 
lium  of  inspiration  was  transported  from  his  own 
ffidividuality,  and  became  the  passive  instrument 
if  supernatural  utterances  (vfen.  vi.  47;  Ov.  Afet. 
li.  640,  Ac).  As  this  process  involved  violent  con- 
vulsions, the  word  fiayrucfi  is  derived  from  fudv 
HrBcUf  and  alludes  to  the  foaming  mouth  and 
itreftming  hair  of  the  possessed  seer  (Plat.  Tim. 
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72,  B.,  where  the  jidyris  u  carefullj  distinguiahed 
from  the  wpoi^rris)-  But  even  in  the  most  pa«- 
sionate  and  irresistible  prophecies  of  Scripture  we 
have  none  of  these  unnatural  distortions  (Num. 
xxiii.  5;  Ps.  xxxix.  3;  Jer.  xx.  9),  although,  as  we 
shall  see,  they  were  characteristic  of  pretenders  to 
the  gift 

The  other  kind  of  divination  was  artificial  (rex* 
yticfi),  and  [H'obably  originated  in  an  honest  con- 
viction that  external  nature  sympathized  with  and 
frequently  indicated  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
mankind ;  a  conviction  not  in  itself  ridiculous,  and 
fostered  by  the  accidental  synchronism  of  natural 
phenomena  with  hmnan  catastroplies  (Thuc.  iiL 
89;  Joseph.  B.  J.  vi.  5,  §  3;  Foxe's  Martyn,  iii. 
406,  &c.).  When  once  this  feeling  was  established 
the  supposed  manifestations  were  infinitely  multi- 
plied, and  hence  the  numberless  forms  of  imposture 
or  ignorance  called  kapnomancy,  p}Tomancy,  arith* 
momancy,  libanomancy,  botanomancy,  kephalo- 
mancy,  Ac.,  of  which  there  are  abundant  accounts 
in  Cic.  de  Div. ;  (Cardan  de  Sapientid ;  Anton,  v. 
Dale,  de  Orig.  Idol.;  Fabricius,  Bibl.  AnL  pp. 
409-426;  Carpzov,  App.  Oil.  640-549;  Potter'i 
Antiq.  i.  ch.  viii.  ff.  Indeed  there  was  scarcely  any 
possible  event  or  appearance  which  was  not  pressed 
into  the  service  of  augury,  and  it  may  be  said  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  of  the  modem 
New  Zealanders,  that  "  after  uttering  their  karakiaa 
(or  charms)  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  the  moving 
of  trees,  the  flash  of  lightning,  the  peal  of  thunder, 
the  flymg  of  a  bird,  even  the  buzz  of  an  insect 
would  be  regarded  as  an  answer  **  (Tayfer's  New 
Zealand,  p.  74;  Bowring's  Siam,  i.  153  ff.).  A 
system  commenced  in  fismaticism  ended  in  deceit. 
Hence  Oto's  fiunous  saying  that  it  was  strange 
bow  two  augurs  could  meet  without  laughing  in 
each  other's  face.  But  the  supposed  knowledge  be- 
came in  all  nations  an  engine  of  political  power,  and 
hence  interest  was  enlisted  in  its  support  (Cic.  de 
Legg.  ii.  12;  Liv.  vi.  27;  Soph.  Ant.  1055;  Mic.  iii. 
11).  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  priestly  caste  (Gen. 
xli.  8;  Is.  xlvii.  13;  Jer.  v.  31 ;  Dan.  u.  2),  who  in 
all  nations  made  it  subservient  to  their  own  pur^ 
poses.  Thus  in  Persia,  Chardin  says  that  the  as- 
trologers would  make  even  the  Shsii  rise  at  mid- 
night and  travel  in  the  ¥rorst  weather  in  obedience 
to  their  suggestions. 

The  invention  of  divination  is  ascribed  to  Pro- 
metheus (vEsch.  Pr.  VincL  492),  to  the  Phrygiana 
and  Etrurians,  especially  sages  (Cic.  de  Div.  1; 
and  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  326,  where  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  on  the  sut^t),  or  (m  by  the 
Fathers  generally)  to  the  Devil  (Finnic.  Matemua 
de  Errore,  Prooem. ;  Lactant.  ii.  16 ;  Minuc.  Felix, 
Oct.  27).  In  the  same  way  Zoroaster  ascribes  all 
magic  to  Ahriman  (Nork,  Bram.  und  Rob.  p.  97). 
Similar  opinions  have  prevailed  in  modem  times 
(Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Vidg.  Err.  L  xi.). 

Many  forms  of  divination  are  mentioned  in 
Scripttve,  and  the  subject  is  so  frequently  alluded 
to  that  it  deserves  carefrd  examination.  We  shall 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  analysis  of  its  main  aspects 
as  presented  in  the  sacred  writers,  following  as  fiir 
as  possible  the  order  of  the  books  in  which  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  art  are  spoken  of. 

They  are  first  mentioned  as  a  prominent  body  in 

the  E^jptian  court,  Gen.  xli.  8.     (1.)  D^ttl^^^r? 

(^Iiyyirrof;  Hesych.  h  W9p\  ItptUty  ical  Siomj/MdN* 
4lriyovfAevos\  Aqu.  Hpinpiaffrat)-  They  were  a 
class  c^  ^yptian  priests,  eminent  for  learning 
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(Upoypafifiur€7s)'  The  name  may  be  derived  from 
tonn,  a  style ;  or,  according  to  Jablonski,  from  an 
f^jptian  word  Chertora  =  ^a<.;na^t<r^t»  (Gesen. 
••  r.).  For  other  conjectures  see  Kalisch,  Gen.  p. 
647;  Heidegger,  Hist,  P(Ur.  xx.  23.  Of  cowne  it 
must  have  the  same  derivation  in  I>aii.  i.  20,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  from  the  Chaldee  Dhardnmand 
=  skilled  in  science  (Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §  402).  If 
then*  divination  was  connected  with  drawn  figures, 
it  is  paralleled  by  the  Fenian  Rumnval  (Cahnet) ; 
the  modem  Egyptian  Zdirgeh^  a  table  of  letters 
ascribed  to  Idrees  or  Enoch  (T^ane,  i.  354),  the  re- 
nowned Chinese  Y-ldng^  lines  discovered  by  Fouhi 
on  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  which-  explain  everything, 
and  on  which  1450  learned  commentaries  have  been 
written  (Hue's  CAtna,  i.  123  ff.);  and  the  Jamassu 
or  marks  on  paper,  of  Japan  (Rempfer's  HisL 
ch.  XV.) 

2.  D'*Pjrj  (iro<^Mrro(,  Ex.  vU.  11;  Suid.  oSrm 
^AryoK  irdm-as  robs  wtwm^vfi^yous'  conjectores). 
Possibly  these,  as  well  as  their  predecessors,  were 
merely  a  learned  class,  invested  by  vulgar  super- 
stition with  hidden  power.  Daniel  was  made  head 
of  the  college  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Don.  r.  11). 

3.  D^'DtpDO  iinaoaol,  Ex.  vu.  11,  D^'St^?, 
<papuaKoi''  incanUUores :  the  variety  of  words  used 
in  the  versions  to  render  these  names,  shows  how 
▼ugue  was  the  meaning  attached  to  them).     The 

original  meaning  of  ^^3  is  to  mutter;  and  in 
Ex.  vii.  11,  the  word  seems  to  denote  mere  jugglers, 
of  the  class  to  which  belonged  Jaimes  and  Jambres 
(2  Tim.  iii.  8).  How  they  produced  the  wonders 
which  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  whether  by 
mechanical  or  chemical  means,  or  by  mere  legerde- 
main, or  by  demoniacal  assistance  (as  supposed 
by  the  Fathers,  and  Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  5),  it  is  idle 
to  conjecture.  Michaelis  (adopting  an  Arabic  deri- 
vation of  ^K?3)  explains  them  to  be  '^  astrologers,*' 
such  as  in  ancient  times  were  supposed  (from  their 
power  to  foretell  eclipses,  <&c.)  to  be  able  to  control 
the  sun  and  moon  by  spells  (Virg.  A,n.  iv.  489; 
Ov.  Met  xii.  203.  "  While  the  laboring  moon 
eclipses  at  their  charms,*'  Milton.  <*  A  witch,  and 
one  so  strong  she  could  control  the  moon,**  Shakes- 
peare, The  Tempest).  Women  were  supposed  to 
be  peculiarly  addicted  to  these  magical  arts  (Ex. 
xxii.  18),  which  were  forbidden  to  the  Jews  on  the- 
ocratic grounds,  independently  <^  their  liability  to 


4.  D**?^?^,  Lev.   xix.   31,  xx.  6   (-ywirro^, 

ieidcs;  wizirds^  torn  3?7t>  ^  know:  cf.  xDeiser 
Manriy  Huge  Frnu^  as  Sa^/Awy,  from  8(£i}/iii):  those 
that  could  by  whatever  means  reveal  the  ftiture. 
The  Kabbis  derive  this  word  from  a  certain  beast 
Jaddua,  in  shape  like  a  man  (/vora^AcirciSa),  the 
bones  of  which  the  diviner  held  in  his  teeth 
(Maimon.  de  /doL  vi.  3;  Bulenger,  de  Dh.  iii. 
83;  Dehio,  Disquis.  Mag.  iv.  2;  Godwyn's  Mos. 
^  Aar.  iv.  10).  ITie  Greek  diviner  ate  rh  icvpi^ 
TOTo  fi6pM  i^wv  umrriKStv  (Porphyr.  de  Abstineni. 
ii.).  For  othar  bone  divinations  see  Rubruquis* 
China,  p.  65,  and  Pennant's  Scotland,  p.  88  (in 
Pinkerton). 

5.  n'^nlrt  Lev.  XX.  6;  Is.  viii.  19,  xix.  8; 
iyyturrpifivdot,  t^tKpofidyrtisi  gvi  Pythones  con- 
udii^  renti-Unqm)  [D^T*S,  Is.  xix.  3].     The  word 
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properly  means  *«  spirits  of  the  dead,"  and  theq 
by  an  easy  metonymy  those  who  consulted  them 
(n'lM   bWtC?,    Deut.  xviii.    10;    b^    ^tpT^^ 

^  *Vr'J  '  ol  hrtpcrr&yrts  robs  p^Kpois^  qwerem 
a  morttds  verilalem.  But  Shuckford,  who  denies 
that  the  Jews  in  early  ages  belie\'ed  in  spirits, 
makes  it  mean  "  consultm  of  dead  idols,"  Conf^ecL 
ii.396ff.).  They  are  also  called  Pythones;  ^7yo<rrp. 

Or.  414;  Cic.  de  Dw,  i.  19).  Hence  the  trpivfta 
n6$oavosi  Acts  xvi.  16.  These  ventriloquists 
"  peeped  and  muttered »'  (cf.  Tpi(eiy,  //.  xxiii.  101 ; 
"  squeak  and  gibber,"  Shakespeare,  JuL  Cces.)  from 
the  earth  to  imitate  the  voice  of  the  repealing 
"familiar"  (Is.  xxix.  4,  Ac.;  1  Sam.  xxriii.  8; 

Lev.  XX.  27,  cf.  <rreptf6/xatnir,  Soph.  Frag.).'Tt^ 
properly  means  a  bottle  (Job  xxxii.  19),  and  was 
applied  to  the  magician,  because  he  was  supposed 
to  be  injlated  by  the  spirit  {9aifjLoyok'nirr6$),  like 
the  ancienit  EupvKke7s  (tis  iWorpias  yaarepoi 
iMs,  Ar.  Vesp.  1017,  "malum  spiritum  per vermda 
naturae  excipiebat.**  SchoL  in  Ar.  PbU.).  Of  this 
class  was  Ihe  witch  of  Eudor  (Joseph.  AnL  vi.  14,  § 
2),  in  whose  case  intended  imposture  may  have  been 
overruled  into  genuine  necromancy  (Eoclus.  xlri. 
20).  On  this  wide  subject  see  Chrysost  ad  1  Cor. 
xii. ;  Tert  adv.  Marc.  iv.  25,  de  Atiima,  67 ;  Aug. 
de  Doctr.  Christ  §  33;  Gc.  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  16,  and 
the  commentators  on  -A'n.  vL ;  Critici  Sacii,  vi. 
331;  Winer,  s.  v.  Todtenbeschtcih-er ;  Le  Moyne, 
Var.  Sacr.  p.  993  ff.;  Selden,  de  Diis  Syr.  i.  2, 
and  above  all  Bi.ttcher,  de  Inferis,  pp.  101-121, 
where  the  research  displayed  is  manellous.  Those 
who  sought  inspiration,  either  frx>m  the  demons  or 
the  spirits  of  the  dead,  haunted  tombs  and  caverns 
(Is.  Ixv.  4),  and  invited  the  unclean  communications 
by  voluntary  fasts  (Maimon.  de  JdoL  ix.  16;  Light- 
foot,  Hot.  Hebr.  ad  Matt.  x.  1).  That  the  sup- 
posed y^vYoiMvrua  was  often  effected  by  ventrilo- 
quism and  illusion  is  certain;  for  a  specimen  of  this 
even  in  modem  times  see  the  Lift  of  Benvenuto 
CeOm, 

6.  .D'*99l7  ^^^  {pMnev6tuvoi  fuaneioMi  qui 
ariolos  sdsciteiur ;  Deut  xviii.  10).  (As  the  most 
complete  list  of  diviners  is  given  in  this  passage, 
we  shall  follow  the  order  of  the  kinds  there  enumer- 
ated.) This  word  involves  the  notion  of  "  cutting," 
and  therefore  may  be  connected  with  the  Chald. 

]^1?|  (from  "ITU,  to  cut),  Dan.  ii.  27,  iv.  7,  Ac, 
and  be  taken  to  mean  astrologers,  magi,  genethliad, 
Ac.  {Did.  of  Ant.  art.  Astrologia;  Juv.  vi.  582  ff.; 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  30;  Winer,  s.  w.  Magier,  Sterne). 
Others  refer  it  to  the  KKj\pofjJ.vrets  (Schd.  ad  Kur. 
H^.  1057),  since  the  use  of  k)ts  was  very  fiimiliar 
to  the  Jews  (Gataker  on  Lois,  ad  init.);  but  it 
required  no  art  to  explain  their  use,  for  they  were 
regarded  as  directly  under  God's  control  (Num. 
xxvl.  65;  Esth.  iii.  7;  Prov.  x^-i.  83,  xviii.  18). 
Both  lots  and  digitorum  micatio  (odd  and  even) 
were  used  in  distributing  the  duties  of  the  Temple 
(Otho,  Jjex.  Rub.  a.  v.  Digitis  micando). 

7.  )yVSTp^  Mic  V.  12;  2  K.  xxi.  6;  observans 
Bomma;  A.V.  "an  observer  of  times;"  Kkit 
Zovi(6iitvoi  (always  in  LXX.,  except  in  Lev.  xix. 
26,  where  probably  they  foltowed  a  dlfibrent  reading, 

from  ^')y,  a  bird,  bprtBocicowtip)  =  6  4k  rm 
\a\ovfi4tmp  oToxaC^Acvof,  Lex.  Cyr.;  hrh  iucont 
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Httych.  It  is  derived  ftxnn  ^3^,  to  cover^  and 
may  mean  generally  **  ttsing  hidden  arts  **  (Is.  ii. 
6;  Jer.  xxvu.  9).  If  the  IJCX.  understand  it  cor- 
raetij,  it  refers  to  that  K6y»y  waparfifniais  (Suid.), 
which  was  common  among  the  Jews,  and  which 
thej  called  Bath  Kol;  of  which  remarkable  in- 
stances are  (bund  in  Gen.  zziy.  U;  1  Sara.  xiv.  9, 
10;  IK.  XX.  83.  After  the  extinction  of  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  it  was  considered  by  the  Jews  as  a  sort 
of  substitute  for  the  loss.  For  a  cturious  disserta- 
tion on  it  see  Ughtfoot,  ad  Matt.  iii.  13.  A  belief 
in  the  significance  of  chance  words  was  very  prev- 
alent among  the  Egyptians  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
304 ;  Plut  tie  Is.  14),  and  the  accidental  sigh  of 
the  engineer  was  sufficient  to  prevent  evm  Amasis 
from  removing  the  monolithic  shrine  to  Sais 
(WUkinsoUf  Anc.  Egj/pL  iv.  144).  The  universality 
of  the  belief  among  the  ancients  is  known  to  every 
BchoUr  (Cic.  </e  Dit.  i.;  Heiwi.  ii.  90;  Vu-g.  JCn. 
vii.  116,  &c.).  From  the  general  theory  of  the 
possibility  of  such  omens  sprang  the  use  of  the 
Sortes  Biblicae,  &/^.  (Nioeph.  Greg.  viii.  Aug.  Ep. 
119;  Prideaux,  Connect,  ii.  376,  <fec.;  Cardan,  de 
VarieUUe,  p.  1040). 

If  p^PP  be  derived  fix>m  r?«  it  will  mean 
(*  one  who  fiiscbmtes  with  the  eyes,"  as  in  the  Syr. 
Vers.  (cf.  Vitringa,  OmmenL  ad  Is.  ii.  6).     A 

belief  in  the  '6i>9a\fihs  fidtrKot^os  (V^  1^?)  was 
universal,  and  is  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture 
(Deut.  xxiii.  6 ;  Matt  xx.  15  ;  Tob.  iv.  7,  )iif 
4»9oyriadTat  ffou  &  6<l>$a\ft6s,  1  Sam.  xviii.  9, 
**Saul  eyed  Darid").  The  well-known  passages 
of  Pliny  and  the  ancients  on  the  sul^ect  are  col- 
lected in  Potter^s  AnL  i.  .383  ff. 

Others  again  make  the  D^3p^  (Is.  iL  6,  Ac.), 
«» soothsayers,"  who  predicted  "times "  as  in  A.  V., 
firom  the  observation  of  the  clouds  (Aben  Eara  on 
I^ev.  xix.  26)  and  other  8100^/Jai,  as  lightnings, 
comets,  meteors,  Ac.  (Jer.  x.  2),  like  the  Etruscan 
Fulguratoies  (Cic.  Div.  i.  18;  Plin.  ii.  43,  53; 
Plut  de  SupertL  ;  Horn.  Od.  v.  102;  Vlrg.  KcL  i. 
16;  Humboldt's  Cosmcm,  ii.  135,  ed.  Sabine). 
Possibly  the  position  of  the  diviner  in  making  these 
obeervations  originated  the  Jewish  names  for  East 
and  West,  namdy,  front  and  back  (Cxodwyn,  iv. 
10,  but  Carpzov  disputes  the  assertion,  Ap.  CriL 
p.  641 ).  The  practice  natundly  led  to  the  tabuk- 
tion  of  certain  days  as  lucky  or  milucky  (Job  iii.  5, 
M  monthly  prognosticators;'*  Is.  xlvii.  13,  ijfi^ftas 
•  ToparripuffOfy  Hfd.  iv.  10),  just  as  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  regarded  some  days  as  candidi,  others  as 
atri  (Hes.  0pp.  el  D.  HO;  Suet  Aug.  92,  Ac.). 
If  we  had  space,  every  one  of  the  superstitions 
alluded  to  might  be  paralleled  in  modem  tiroes. 

In  Judg.  ix.  37,  the  expression  "  terebinth  [in- 
correctly "  plain,"  A.  V.]  of  Meonemm  (enchant- 
ments)" [property  "enchanters,"  or  "diviners"] 
refers  pot  so  much  to  the  general  saeredness  of 
great  trees  (Horn.  Od.  xiv.  328,  habitiM  Graiis 
oracula  queraus^  Vurg.  Georg.).  as  to  the  fact  that 
(probably)  here  Jacob  had  buried  his  amulets  (Gen, 
XXXV.  4;  Stanley,  S.  <f  P,  p.  142). 

8.  D*^^njQ  {oU»ytC6furot :  observantes  au~ 
wria;  Ps.  Iviii!  5;  2  K.  xvil.  17,  xxi.  6,  Ac.):  A. 
V. "  enchanters  " ;  ophionumU  (Boehaii,  HierOK,  U. 

p.  383>,  from  C7n3,  to  hiss ;  people  who,  like  the 
Mident  Psylli  (Plin.  //.  .V.  vii.  2,  xviii.  4)  and 
Marmarid®  (SU.  ItaL  iii.  301;, 
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"  Ad  quorum  cantns  serpens  oblita  veneoi, 
Ad  quorum  taotum  mitoe  Jacuers  oetmstiB,'' 

were  supposed  to  render  serpents  innocuous  and 
obedient  (Ex.  vii.  9;  Jer.  viii.  17;  Ecd.  x.  11), 
chiefly  by  the  power  of  music  (Nicand.  Tkeriac 
162;  Luc  ix.  891;  Sil.  Ital.  8, 495;  .£n.  Wi.  753; 
Niebuhr's  Travels,  i.  189);  but  also  no  doubt  bj 
the  possession  of  some  genuine  and  often  hereditary 
secret  (Lane,  Mod  EgypL  IL  106  ff. ;  Amob.  ado. 
Gent.  ii.  32).  They  had  a  similar  power  over 
scorpions  (Francklen's  Tour  to  Persia).  The 
whole  subject  is  exhausted  by  Bochart  {IReroz 
torn.  II.  iii.  6,  </«  As.  Jidt  surdd). 

trinj  has,  however,  a  general  meaning  of  "  learn- 
ing by  experience,"  like  "to  augur,"  in  F^glish, 
Gen.  XXX.  27;  either  because  ophiomancy  (Ter. 
Phorm.  iv.  4,  26)  was  common,  or  because  the 
vrord  meant  (as  the  Kabbis  say)  an  observation  of 
4v6l^ta  avfifioAa,  Ac.  (Jer.  x.  2;  Plin.  xxviii.  5,  7). 
Some  understand  it  of  divinatio  ex  pelvibus  (Plin. 
U.  -y.  XXX.  2;  Poll  Syn.  ad  DeuL  xviii.  10). 

9.  D'^Stpjp  iipapfuucoi :  makfid,  ven^d; 
A.  y.  "whsards"),  from  the  Arabic,  "to  revealf** 
meaning  not  only  astrobgers  proper  (Chaldseans), 
but  generally  all  the  professed  occult  means  of  dis- 
covering the  unknown.  It  might  no  doubt  inv<dve 
the  use  of  divining-rods  for  the  purpose  of  Aquieli- 
cium,  Ac,  dependent  on  physical  laws  only  partially 
understood  (Mayo's  Pop.  St^^erstUions), 

10.  D^?jn  ^'^  {hratlZomes  hraoiHp'.  »«- 
cantatores\  from  "^^H,  to  bind  (cf.  bannenss 
binden,(je8en.«.  v.).  [See  I>eut  xriii.  11.]  Those 
who  acquired  power  by  uttering  spells,  Ac  (Kara- 
94w',  and  Cpyot  B^apioSf  iEsch.  Eum.  296; 

"  So  the  spell  now  works  around  thee. 
And  the  claaklMS  chain  hath  bound  thee.*' 

In  Onkelos  it  is  rendered  ^^tD'H,  a  mutterer ;  and 
this  would  connect  these  "  enchanters  "  with  tha 
Nekromanteis  (No.  5,  Is.  xxix.  4). 

11.  Bebmants.  Alluded  to  in  Ez.  xxi.  21,  where 
Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the  parting  of  two  ways,  uses 
divination  to  decide  whether  he  shall  proceed  against 

Jerusalem  or  Rabbah,  and  D^^n?  b|2^|7  (rod 
hyafipacrai  ^dfiBoy,  LXX. ;  but  it  should  be  rather 
^(ipai  36At/,  or  as  Vulg.  commiscens  sngittas ;  the 
other  explanations  are  untenable).  Jerome  (ad  loc. ) 
explains  it  of  mingling  in  a  quiver  arrows  on  which 
were  inscribed  the  names  of  various  cities,  that  city 
being  attacked  the  name  of  which  was  drawn  out 
(Prid.  ComtecL  i.  85).  Estius  says  "  he  threw  up 
a  bundle  of  arrows  to  see  which  way  they  would 
light,  and  Ming  on  the  right  hand  he  marched 
towards  Jerusalem."  The  A.  V.  "  made  his  arrows 
bright,"  seems  to  allude  to  a  sort  of  o'l^npopavrtieLf 
—  incorrectly.  The  arrows  used  were  particoknred 
and  7  such  were  kept  at  Mecca.  Pietro  deUa  Valle 
saw  a  divination  derived  from  the  changes  of  8 
arrows  at  Aleppo,  and  attributed  it  to  diabolical 
agency.  We  read  of  a  somewhat  similar  custom 
in  use  among  the  ancient  Teutons  (Tac  Germ,  x.), 
and  among  the  Alani  (Am.  Marc»eU.  xxxi.):  also 
among  the  modem  Egyptians  (Lane,  ii.  111). 
"  But  of  another  kind  was  that  practiced  by  Elisha. 
2  K.  xiii.  15"  (Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Vulg.  Erro.., 
V.  23,  7). 

12.  doaely  connected  with  this  w.is  ^jK^p.  oc 
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UfiBofutvTfla  (Hoe.  iv.  12)  bfj)?  bSlT.  a^ 
lardyrts  f><i$9out  .  .  .  itittojJctoj  iir^Hipovy 
Hwov  <b4poiVTOt  C}T.  Alex,  {ad  loc.)^  and  so  too 
Theophylact.  Another  explanation  ia  that  the 
positive  or  negative  answer  to  tiie  required  question 
was  decided  by  the  equal  or  imequal  number  of 
^Mtis  in  the  staff  (Godwjn,  /.  c).  PanUIels  are 
found  among  the  Scythians  (Herod,  iv.  67,  and 
Schol.  Nicandri  2kv0(u  {xvpiKivtp  fiayrtiomcu 
^v\ip)i  Persians  (btrab.  xv.  p.  847),  Assyrians 
(Atben.  Dtipn.  xii.  7 ),  Chinese  (Stavorinua's  Javti ; , 
Pinkerton,  xi.  132),  and  New  Zealanders  (called 
Niu,  Taylors  Ntw Zeal  p.  91).  These  kmds  of 
divination  are  expressly  forbidden  in  the  Koran, 
and  are  calW  al  Mtdsar  (ch.  v.  Sale's  PreUm. 
DisseH.  p.  89). 

13.  KvAtJcofiai^c/a,  Gen.  xliv.  6  (rh  ir^vSu  t^ 
iipyvpouv  .  .  .  avrhs  8i  olvyifffiohs  owyl(tr(u  iv 
aur^;  Hesych.  K6v9vf  war^ptoy  fia4ri\uc6v''  tn 
quo  auffurari  toUi).  Parkhurst  and  others  deny- 
ing that  divination  is  intended,  make  it  a  mere  cup 
of  office  (Bnice's  Travels^  ii.  657)  **for  which  he 

would  seajnch  carefully "  (a  meaning  which  tTH^ 
may  bear.  But  in  all  probability  the  A.  V.  is 
right  The  Nile  was  calkd  the  cup  of  Egypt,  and 
the  silver  vessel  which  symbolized  it  had  prophetic 
and  mysterious  properties  (Hiivemick.  Jnlrod.  to 
the  Pentateuch  J  ad  loc.).  The  divination  was  by 
means  of  radiations  from  the  water,  or  fh>m  magic- 
ally inscribed  gems,  Ac,  thrown  into  it;  a  sort  of 
^pofiayTfloj  KaroxroofAayTciat  or  fcpiMrroXAo- 
futyrtia  {Cardan,  de  Rtrum  Variei.  cap.  93),  like 
the  famous  ndnw  of  ink  (I^ane,  ii.  362),  and  the 
crystal  divining  globes,  the  properties  of  which  de- 
'  pend  on  a  natural  law  brought  into  notice  in  the 
recent  revivals  of  Mesmerism.  The  jewelled  cup 
of  Jemsheed  was  a  divining  cup,  and  such  a  one  was 
made  by  Merlin  {Faet-ie  Queene,  iii.  2,  19).  Jul. 
Serenus  {de  FatOj  ix.  18)  says  that  after  certain  in- 
cantations, a  demon  '^vocem  instar  sibili  edebat 
in  aquis."  It  is  curious  to  find  fcvAiKo/iOKrefa  even 
in  the  South  Sea  Ishuids  {Daily  Bibl,  lUustr.  i. 
424).  For  illustrations  of  Egj-ptiau  cups  see  Wil- 
kinson, iii.  258.  This  kind  of  divination  must 
not  be  confused  with  Cyathomanteia  (Suid.  s.  v. 
Korrafiiitty)- 

14.  Consultation  of  Teraphim  (Zech.  x.  2;  Ez. 
xxi.  21;  iwfpotr^acu  iy  rots  yKvwrciiSi  1  Sam. 
XV.  23,  ^'^P\  =  *n  inquirer  [where  the  form  is 

C**S"^ri]).  These  were  wooden  images  (1  Sam. 
dx.  13)  consulted  as  **  idols,"  from  which  the  ex- 
ited worshippers  fancied  that  they  received  oracular 
responses.  The  notion  that  they  were  the  em- 
boliped  heads  of  infimts  on  a  gold  pbte  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  an  unclean  spirit,  is  Rabbi  Elie- 
eer's  invention.  Other  Rabbis  think  that  they 
may  mean  **  astrolabes,'*  Ac     [Trraphim.] 

15.  •HiroT<Krjca»fo,  or  extUpidtm  (Eb.  xxi.  21, 

KOToirKownirdaBai  •!•    ffwart  ic.,   LXX.,   H^ 

"T^p^).  The  liver  was  the  most  important  part 
of  tho*  sacrifice  (Artemid.  Oneirocr.  ii.  74:  Suet. 
Aug.  95;  Cic  de  Div.  ii.  13;  Sen.  (Edip.  360). 
Thus  the  deaths  of  both  Alexander  and  Hephaestion 
were  foretold  Sri  iKofioy  rh  ^wop  Ijy  Uptiov  (Ar- 
rian,  Alex  vii.  18). 

16.  'Oyttpofiayreta  (Dout.  xiiL  2,  3;  Judg.  vii. 
13;  Jer.  xx&i.  82;  Joseph.  ArU.  xvii.  6,  4).     God 

.frequently  revealed  himaelf  by  dreams  when  the 
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soul  was  thought  to  be  least  debased  by  contact 
with  the  body  (cffJouco  yi^>  fp^y  ififuurty  \aft 
vpvyeTcu.  .^sch.  £um.).  Many  warnings  occui 
in  Scripture  against  the  impostures  attendant  on 
the  interpretation  of  dreams  (Zech.  x.  2,  &c.).  We 
find,  howe^'er,  no  direct  trace  of  $tddng  for  dreams 
such  as  occiUB  in  Viig.  Aln.  vii.  81;  Pkuit.  Cur^ 
ad.  i.  1,  2,  61.     [Duka>is.] 

17.  The  consultation  of  oracles  may  be  consid- 
ered as  another  form  of  divination  (Is.  xlL  21-24, 
xliv.  7).     The  term  oracle  is  applieid  to  the  Holy 

of  Holies  (1  K.  vi.  16;  Ps.  xxviii.  2,  "l**?"^,  Zafi^p 
rh  S,yia  ru>y  ityluy  dyofidCtiy  Lex.  Ms. ;  Hottin- 
ger,  Thes.  Phil.  p.  366).  lliat  Uiere  were  several 
oracles  of  heathen  gods  Imown  to  the  Jews  we  may 
infer  both  from  the  mention  of  that  of  Baal-zebub 
at  Ekron  (2  K.  i.  2-6),  and  from  the  towns  named 
Debir.  "  Debir  quod  nos  oraculum  sive  responsum 
possumus  appellare,  et  ut  contentiodus  verbum  ex- 
primamus  e  verbo  KoKtirfipioyf  vel  locutorium  di- 
cere  "  (Hieron.  ad  Kph.  i.).  The  word  ♦♦  oracles  " 
is  applied  in  the  N.  T.  to  the  Scriptures  (Acta  viL 
38;  Kom.  iii.  2,  Ac.).  On  the  general  subject  of 
oracles  see  Anton,  v.  Dale  de  OracuU* ;  Did.  of 
Ant.  art  Oraculum;  Potter's  Antiq.  i.  286-326; 
Sir  T.  Browne,  I'rad  xi.,  and  Vulg.  Err.  vii.  12,  Ac 

18.  It  only  remains  to  allude  to  the  ficict  that 
superstitious  importance  was  peculiarly  attached  to 
the  words  of  dying  men.  And  although  the  ob- 
served fact  that  "  men  sometimes  at  the  hour  of 
their  departure  do  speak  and  reason  above  them- 
selves "  {Relig.  Medici^  xi.)  does  not  of  course  take 
away  from  the  death-bed  prophecies  of  Scripture 
their  supernatural  character  (Gen.  xlix. ;  2  K.  xiii., 
Ac.),  yet  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  there  are 
analogies  which  resemlile  them  {II.  xxii.  355;  and 
the  story  of  Oalanus;  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  30;  Shakesp. 
Rich.  II.,  ii.  1;  Daniell,  dvU  Wan,  iii.  62,  Ac.). 

Moses  forbade  every  species  of  divination  {d. 
Koran,  ch.  v. ;  Cato,  de  Re  RumL  5,  >*  van4  super- 
stitione  rudes  animos  infestant,"  ColumelL  ii.  1), 
because  a  prying  into  the  future  clouds  the  mind 
with  superstition,  and  because  it  would  have  beoi 
(as  indeed  it  proved  to  be.  Is.  ii.  6;  2  K.  xxi.  6) 
an  incentive  to  idoUtry;  indeed  the  frequent  de- 
nunciations of  the  sin  in  the  prophets  tend  to  prove 
that  these  forbidden  arts  presented  peculiar  tempta- 
tions to  apostate  Israel  (Hottinger,  Jur.  Heb.  Lex, 
pp.  253,  254).  But  God  supplied  his  people  with 
substitutes  for  divination,  which  would  have  ren- 
dered it  superfluous,  and  left  them  in  no  doubt  as 
to  his  will  in  circumstances  of  danger,  had  they, 
continued  faithful.  It  was  only  wben  they  were 
imfiuthful  that  the  re\-elation  was  withdrawn  (1 
Sam.  xxviii.  6;  2  Sam.  ii.  1,  v.  23,  Ac.).  Accord- 
ing to  the  Rabbb  the  Urim  and  Thummim  lasted 
until  ihe  Temple;  the  spirit  of  prophecy  until  Mal- 
achi;  and  the  Bath  Kol,  as  the  sole  means  of 
guidance,  fifom  that  time  downwards  (Lightfoot, 
/.  c. ;  Maimonldes,  de  Fundam.  Leg.  cap.  7 ;  Abar- 
band,  Prolegg.  in  DanieL). 

How  figu*  Moses  and  the  prophets  believed  in  the 
reality  of  necromancy,  Ac.,  as  distinguished  from 
various  forms  of  imposture,  is  a  question  which  at 
present  does  not  concern  us.  But  even  if,  in  those 
times,  they  did  hold  such  a  belief,  no  one  will  now 
urge  that  we  are  bound  to  do  so  at  the  present  day. 
And  yet  such  was  the  opinion  of  Bacon,  Bp.  HaU, 
Baxter,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Ijivater,  Glanville, 
Henry  More,  and  numberless  other  eminent  men. 
Such  also  was  the  ophiion  which  led  Sir  M.  Halt 
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to  burn  Amy  Duny  atid  Rose  CuDenden  at  Bury 
in  l(Mi4;  and  caused  even  Wesley  to  say,  that  **to 
give  up  a  belief  in  witchcraft  wag  to  give  up  the 
ISible.**  We  recommend  this  statement,  in  con- 
trast with  the  all  but  universal  disbelief  m  such 
superstitious  now,  to  thoughtful  consideration. 
For  a  curious  statute  against  witchcraft  (5  £liz. 
cap.  15),  see  OoUier^s  Ecd.  H'uL  vi.  366. 

Supentition  not  uni^uently  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  skepticism,  and  hence,  amid  the  general  infi- 
delity pre\'alent  through  the  Koman  empire  at  our 
Lord*8  coming,  imposture  was  rampant,  as  a  glance 
at  the  pages  of  Tacitus  will  suffice  to  pro^-e.  Hence 
the  lucrative  trades  of  such  men  as  Simon  Magus 
(Acts  viii.  9),  Bar-jesus  (Acts  xiii.  6,  8),  the  s^ve 
with  the  spirit  of  Python  (Acts  xvi.  16),  the  \-ag- 
abond  Jews,  exorcists  (Lulce  xi.  19;  Acts  xix.  13), 
and  other  y&nrtt  (2  Tim.  iii.  13;  Uev.  xix.  20, 
lie.),  as  well  as  the  notorious  dealers  in  magical 
filfiXoi  CE^4aia  ypdfifiaTa)  and  wtpitpya  &t 
Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  19).  Among  the  Jews  these 
flagrant  impostors  (airar(«yff,  Joseph.)  had  be- 
come dangerously  numerous,  especially  during  the 
Jewish  war;  and  we  find  them  constantly  alluded 
to  in  Josephus  {B.  J.  vi.  5,  §  1, 2;  AnL  xx.  5,  §  1, 
Ac;  cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  23-24;  Tac.  flU.  v.  12).  As 
was  natural,  they,  like  most  Orientals,  especially 
connected  tlie  name  of  Solomon  with  their  spells 
and  incantations  (Joseph.  AnL  viii.  2).  The  names 
of  the  main  writers  on  this  wide  and  interesting 
8ul:ucct  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
the  artick),  and  others  are  referred  to  in  Fabricius 
BUU.  Antiti.  cap.  xil.,  and  Btttcher,  de  Inferisy  pp. 
101  fr.  F.  W.  F. 

DIVOBCE.  The  Uw  regulating  this  subject 
is  found  Deut.  xxiv.  1-4,  and  the  cases  in  which 
the  right  of  a  husband  to  divorce  his  wife  was  kwt, 
are  stated  ib,  xxii.  19,  29.     The  ground  of  divoree 

was  what  the  text  calls  a  15*5  np?,  on  the 
meaning  of  which  the  Jewish  doctors  of  the  period 
of  the  N.  T.  widely  diffrred:  the  school  of  Shanj- 
mai  seeming  to  limit  it  to  a  moral  delinquency  in 
the  woman,  whilst  that  of  Hillel  extended  it  to 
trifling  causes,  e.  $r.,  if  the  wife  burnt  the  food  she 
was  cooking  for  her  husband.o  llie  Pharisees 
wished  perhaps  to  embroil  our  Savk>ur  with  these 
rival  schools  by  their  question  (Matt.  xix.  8);  by 
his  answer  to  which,  as  well  as  by  his  previous 
maxim  (v.  31),  he  declares  that  but  for  their  hard- 
ened state  (^  heart,  such  questk>ns  would  have  no 
pbce.  Yet  fW>m  the  distinction  made,  "  but  I  say 
unto  you,*'  w.  31,  32,  it  seems  to  fbUow,  that  he 
regarded  ajl  the  lesser  causes  than  **  fornication " 
as  standing  on  too  weak  ground,  and  declined  the 
question  of  how  to  interpret  the  words  of  Moses. 
It  would  be  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose  that 

by  *157  *'^-7?»  ^  '^\Mi  he  limited  the  remedy 
of  di^-orce,  Moees  meant  **  fomkation,"  t.  e.  adul- 
tery, for  that  would  have  been  to  stultify  the  law 
^that  such  should  be  stoned**  (John  riii.  5;  I^ev. 
n  10).  The  practical  difficulty,  however,  which 
attends  on  the  doubt  which  is  now  found  in  inter- 
preting Moses*  words  will  be  lessened  if  we  consider, 
'Aat  the  mere  giving  ^  a  bill  (or  rather  *book,* 

*1gP)  of  divorcement  **  (comp.  Is.  1. 1 ;  Jer.  iiL  8), 
would  in  ancient  times  require  the  inten-ention  of  a 


a  MIshna,  Gittin,  \x.  10.  K.  Akibah  allows  divoree 
if  the  husband  merely  saw  a  wllb  whose  appearance 
plMa^vd  him  better. 
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Le^ite,  not  oi.ly  to  secure  the  formal  correctness  of 
the  instrument,  but  because  the  art  of  writing  was 
then  generally  unknown.  This  would  bring  the 
matter  under  the  cognizance  of  legal  authority,  and 
tend  to  check  the  rash  exercise  of  the  right  by  the 
husband.  Traditional  opinion  and  prescripti\'e  prac- 
tice woukl  probably  fix  the  standard  of  the  H^H^, 

and  doubtless  with  the  ha  general  morality  which 
marks  the  decline  of  the  Jewish  polity,  that  stand- 
ard would  be  fowered  (Mai.  il.  14-16).  Thus  the 
(^enuir.  Babyl.  6'tV/in,  9  (ap.  Selden,  c/e  Ux.  Heb, 
iii.  17)  allows  divorce  for  a  wifSe's  spinning  in  publi<:, 
or  going  out  with  head  unco\'ered  or  clothes  so  ton. 
as  not  properiy  to  conceal  her  person  fWim  sight. 
But  the  absence  of  any  case  in  point  in  the  period 
which  lay  nearest  to  the  lawgiver  himself,  or  in  any 
save  a  much  nK>re  recent  one,  makes  the  whote 
question  one  of  great  uncertainty,  llie  case  of 
Phalti  and  Midial  is  not  in  point,  being  merely  an 
example  of  one  arbitrary  act  redressed  by  another 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  44;  comp.  2  Sam.  iii.  14-16).  Sel- 
den, quoting  (</«  Ux.  Jhb.  iii.  19)  Zohar,  PrtBf, 
p.  8  b,  <&c.,  speaks  of  an  alleged  custom  of  the  hus- 
band, when  going  to  war,  giring  the  wife  the  libeU 
tut  divortii ;  but  the  authority  is  of  slight  \'alue,  and 
the  &ct  improbable.  It  is  contrary  to  all  known 
oriental  usage  to  suppose  that  the  right  of  quitting 
their  husuind  and  choosing  another  was  allowed  to 
women  (Joseph.  Ant,  xv.  7,  §  10).  Salome  is  noted 
(Ibul.)  as  the  first  example  of  it — one,  no  doubt, 
derived  fhnn  the  growing  prevalence  of  heathen 
kxity.  Hence  also,  probably,  the  caution  given  1 
Cor.  vii.  10.  Winer  is  surely  mistaken  (s.  y. 
Ehescheidunf/)  in  supposing  that  a  man  might  take  . 
back  as  wife  her  whom  he  had  divorced,  except  in 
the  cases  when  her  second  husband  had  died  or  had 
divorced  her.  Such  resumption  is  contempUted 
by  the  lawgiver  as  only  possible  in  those  two  cases, 
and  tho^ure  is  in  them  only  expressly  forbidd^ 
(Jer.  iu.  1). 

For  the  view  taken  among  later  Jews  on  this  sub- 
ject, see  Joseph.  AnL  iv.  8,  §  23,  xvi.  7,  §  3 ;  llL 
76,  a  writer  whose  practice  seems  to  have  been  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  HilleL  On  the  gen- 
eral subject,  Buxtorf,  de  SpnrunL  et  JHvort.  pp. 
82-85;  Selden,  Ux,  Htb,  ui.  17  ff".;  and  Mi- 
chaelis,  Lavct  of  Jfoses,  IL  336,  may  be  consulted. 

H.  H. 

•  Divorce  in  the  New  TestamenL  The  passages 
treating  of  divorce  are  found  in  Matt.  v.  31,  32, 
xix.  J^-O,  Mark  x.  2-12,  Luke  xri.  18,  1  Cor.  vii. 
10-16,  and  perhaps  Bom.  vii.  2,  3,  which  however 
has  little  or  no  bearing  on  our  subject.  If  oin* 
Ix)rd,  as  is  probable,  sp«ike  of  divorce  more  than 
once,  the  passage  in  Luke  harmonizes  with  that  in 
Matt,  v.,  —  as  the  comparison  of  Matt.  v.  18  with 
Luke  xvi.  17  shows,  —  and  the  passage  in  Alark 
with  that  in  Matt  xix. 

In  the  (lospels  only  AwoX^,  in  1  Cor.  vii.  ^»- 
pt(ofuu  and  a^irifu  denote  separation  of  married 
parties.  All  three  are  used  of  an  act  proceeding 
fh>m  either  sex,  but  the  second,  and  proliably  tiM 
third,  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  than  the  first.  In 
classical  Greek  inroir^fiirtt  said  of  the  husband*! 
act,  and  kwoKtlTw  chiefly  but  not  exclusively  of 
the  wife*8  act,  are  the  terms  in  best  use,  but  kwo\6t§ 
and  perhaps  other  words  are  to  be  met  with. 

Our  Lord's  dechu^ions  may  be  summed  up 
under  the  following  heads.  (1.)  The  practice  al- 
lowed by  the  Mosaic  kiw  of  putting  away  a  wife 
without  crime  on  her  put,  and  on  the  ground  of 
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■ome  penonal  dislike  or  disgust,  is  opposed  to  the 
original,  divine  idea  of  marriage,  according  to 
which  a  nian  and  his  wife  ore  joined  together  by 
God  to  be  one  flesh,  and  are  not  to  be  put  asunder 
by  num.  (2.)  He,  therefore,  who  puts  away  his 
wife  by  a  bill  of  divorce  without  her  crime,  causes 
her  to  commit  adultery  by  placing  it  within  her 
power  to  marry  another  man  (Matt.  y.  32).  Thus 
even  the  party  who  Bufftrt  the  divorce  is  criminal 
in  marryuig  again.  (3.)  A  man  or  a  woman  who 
procures  a  divorce,  except  on  account  of  the  adul- 
tery of  the  other  party,  and  marries  another  per- 
ton,  commits  aflultery.  (4.)  The  same  crime  rests 
on  one  who  contracts  marriage  with  the  divorced 
person.  In  explanation  of  these  ordinances  of 
Christ,  we  remark  Jirsty  that  the  passages  in  Mat- 
thew alone  contain  qualiflcations  of  the  absolute 
mihiwfulness  of  divorce,  —  wapticrhs  \6yov  woft- 
rtiatf  and  fx)j  iw\  iropw/^,— where  a  more  gen- 
eral word  wopvfia  is  used  for  a  more  special  one, 
fAOtx^la,  and  with  it  can,  a/ortioriy  include  certain 
rare,  more  heinous,  sexual  crimes.  A  similar 
qualification  must  doubtless  be  understood  in  Mark 
X.,  Luke  xvi.,  and  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  as  being  too  ob- 
vious to  be  expressed,  since  the  act  referred  to  in 
Matthew  was  by  the  law  punishable  with  death, 
and  actually  destroyed  the  first  union  by  a  new 
union  (I  Cor.  vi.  16).  Stcvndly^  Christ's  words  go 
no  furtlier  tlian  to  say  that  a  man  who  marries  a  di- 
vorced woman  commits  adultery;  but  the  opposite 
case,  that  of  a  woman  marrying  a  divorced  man,  is 
evidently  impUed.  Thirdly^  it  may  excite  surprise 
that,  when  a  wife  had  no  power  of  legal  repudi- 
ation, Mark  should  speak  of  a  woman  putting  away 
her  hu8l)and.  But  Salome,  Herod's  sister,  did  this 
half  a  century  before  our  Lord's  ministry  began, 
and  doubtless  without  formal  divorce  women  often 
forsook  tlieir  husbands.  The  case  then  needed  ifi 
be  provided  for.  FourtJdy^  with  "  her  who  is  di- 
vorced "  in  Matt,  v.  32,  wao^Krhs  \6you  wopytias 
is  not  to  be  understood,  ana  consequently  marriage 
with  a  woman  divorced  on  account  of  adultery  is 
not  expressly  noticed.  Such  a  case  under  the  law 
could  not  occur,  as  such  a  pwson  would  sufl'er 
death.     (Comp.  Meyer  in  loc.) 

In  1  Cor.  rii.  two  cases  are  contemplated  by  Paul. 
The  first,  where  both  the  parties  are  believers  (w. 
10,  11),  is  a  case  for  which  our  Lord  had  already 
provided,  and  in  regard  to  which  the  Apostle  con- 
siders himself  as  merely  repeating  some  precept  of 
Clirist,  such  as  we  find  in  the  Gospels.  Neither 
husband  nor  wife  b  to  separate  from  the  other. 
If  however  the  wife  — for  some  reason  short  of  her 
basbaml's  crime,  we  must  suppose  —  should  be 
■eparated  from  him,  she  is  to  remain  unmarried  or 
■eek  reconciliation  to  him,  no  third  step  being 
allowable.  And  the  same  rule  must  hold  good  if 
the  husliand  should  separate  himself  from  the  wife. 
Thus  the  Apostle  conceives  of  a  separation  which  is 
not  divorce  with  liberty  of  remarriage.  In  the 
other  case  {w.  12-16),  one  of  the  parties  is  a  hea~ 
then  —  a  case  for  which  Christ  had  made  no  pro- 
Aialon.  Here  separation  must  proceed  from  the 
heathen  party,  the  Chrifitian  party  must  be  pas- 
tive.  The  Christian  party  must  not  regard  such 
a  union  with  a  heathen  as  unclean,  and  therefore 
■eek  to  dissolve  it,  for  the  marriage  relation  is  more 
hallowed  by  the  faith  of  the  believing,  than  pro- 
fimed  by  the  unbelief  of  the  heathen  party,  as  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  chikiren  are  holy. 
Bui  if  the  heatlien  party  withdraw  from  such  a 
,  let  him  not  be  hindered  from  so  doing.     A 
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believer  in  such  circumstances  is  not  constrained  to 
endeavor  to  keep  up  the  union.  For  it  might  in- 
volve endless  discords,  whereas  God's  call  to  believers 
contemplated  a  state  of  peace.  Nor  is  the  probabil- 
ity of  conversion  so  strong  that  the  believing  party, 
agauist  the  other's  will,  shoukl  feel  an  urgency 
to  keep  up  the  union  in  the  hope  of  such  an 
event  (ver.  16,  to  which  another  turn  is  generally 
given). 

Here  the  important  question  arises,  whether  the 
Apostle's  words  aUow  the  Christian,  thus  separated 
from  a  heathen,  to  marry  again.  The  Catholic 
Church,  although  disliking  divorce,  gives  in  tlus  spe- 
cific case  an  affirmative  answer:  many  lYotestants 
are  on  the  same  side,  and  by  this  aiudogy  protect 
remarriage  in  cases  of  willful  desertion.  On  the 
interpretation  of  the  passage  we  rcuuirk  Jirst^  that 
X»pi(otMi^  being  used  in  ver.  11  to  denote  a  sep- 
aration without  remarriage,  and  posubly  temporary, 
settles  nothing.  Secondly^  9ov\6w  is  not  decisive, 
since  the  extent  and  nature  oi  the  constraint  are 
not  clearly  specified  (corap.  Meyer  in  loc.).  The 
meaning  may  be  this :  that  the  believing  party  can 
r^ard  the  heathen  partner's  act  as  final,  and  so 
need  not  feel  constrained  to  seek  to  live  with  or 
even  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  while  yet  the  Apostle 
in  such  a  case  would  disaj^rove  of  remarriage. 
This  indeed  is  all  that  can  be  inferred  from  Uie 
next  words,  "  God  has  called  us  in  peace."  There- 
fore you  need  not  feel  bound  to  li\-e  with  one  whose 
diflerence  of  religion  or  disail'ection  may  produce 
continual  Jars.  '*  For  what  knowest  thou,  O  wife, 
whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  husband?  "  etc.,  i.  e. 
the  possibility  of  something  so  desirable  is  not 
enough  to  constrain  you  to  keep  his  society.  Thus 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  thought  of  remarriage  in 
the  context.  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Neander,  Stanley 
on  this  passage,  and  Tholuck  on  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  unite  in  the  opinion  that  the  words  of  the 
Apostle  do  not  necessarily  imply  remarriage.  And 
yH,  on  the  other  hand,  there  b  some  ground  for 
the  opinion  that  Paul  contemplated  the  hl)erty  of 
marrying  again.  For  otlierwise  there  b  not  enough 
of  difference  between  the  Apostle's  two  cases.  In 
the  first,  the  wife  b  to  remain  unmarried  or  be  rec- 
onciled to  her  husband.  In  the  second,  the  b  to 
remain  unmarried  —  according  to  the  supposition 
—  without  seeking  to  le  reconciled.  Is  thb  enough 
to  constitute  a  new  case,  or  would  the  Aposdbe, 
regarding  thb  as  something  novel  and  outside  of 
Christ's  direction,  make  so  little  change  in  the 
requirements?  We  admit  the  force  of  these  con- 
siderations, yet  cleave  on  the  whole  to  the  ex - 
pbnation  first  given,  which  allows  our  Lord's  idea 
of  marriage  to  stand  with  regard  to  all  classes  of 
persons,  does  honor  in  conformity  with  the  Apostle's 
spirit  to  the  natural  relations,  and  yet  contempbtes 
in  certain  cases  an  entire  and  final  separation  a 
mensa  et  thoro. 

The  phrase  "  husband  of  one  wife ''  fai  1  Tim. 
iii.  2,  Titus  i.  6,  is  probably  to  be  understood  of 
successive  marriages,  and  not  of  simultaneous  polyg^ 
amy,  as  is  shown  by  1  Tim.  v.  9.  I'hb  rule  fixing 
a  qualification  for  the  office  of  dders  must  hzxt 
heea  based  on  the  frequency  of  divorce  and  of  mar- 
riage with  di%-orced  women,  which  to  a  Christian 
would  appear  scandalous,  and  on  the  ground  of 
right  no  better  than  polygamy  itself.  Some  per- 
sons, who  had  remarried  after  divorcing  their  wives 
in  their  state  of  heathenism,  must  have  entered  the 
Christian  chureh,  and  there  might  be  no  reparation 
of  the  e\'il,  but  thb  rule,  preventing  them  from  a» 
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nDung  the  office  of  elder,  was  a  protest  in  behalf 
of  the  sanctity  of  marriage. 

Our  Lord,  who  had  the  correction  of  one  enor- 
mous practical  evil  before  bis  eyes,  has  not  noticed 
many  questions  oonceminjc  marriage,  as  for  instance 
certain  disqualifications  which  would  render  it  void 
ab  initio^  but  has  left  these  to  the  practical  wisdom 
of  the  Christian  Church  and  the  Christian  State. 

T.  D.  W. 

*  See  further  on  this  subject,  Prof.  Ah-ah  Hovej, 
The  ScrijAural  Doctrine  of  Dicot-ce^  Boston,  18Jtf, 
16mo:  Kev.  Joseph  Tracy,  The  BlAc  DocUine  uf 
Dicorce^  in  the  BibL  Sacra  for  July,  183G;  and 
Pres.  T.  D.  Woolaey  in  the  Ntw  Enykmder  for 
January,  April,  and  July,  1867.  A. 

DIZ'AHAB  (nnj  n:  KaraxpiJo-fa:  «&* 
tturi  est  plariinum),  a  place  in  the  Arabian  Desert, 
mentioned  Dent  i.  1,  as  limiting  the  position  of 
the  spot  in  which  Muees  is  there  represented  as  ad- 
dressing the  Israelites.  It  is  by  Robuison  (i.  147, 
ii.  187,  note)  identified  with  D  thnb^  a  cape  on  the 
W.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Ak  tbnJi  about  two-thirds 
down  its  length:  see  further  under  Wildekni-iss. 
The  name  seems  to  mean  *'  lord,"  t.  e.  **  possessor 

of  (Arab.  •J  and  ,^J  =  Heb.  b^?i)  gold;" 

[or  perh.  ^^  =  where  is]  probably  given  fipom  that 
metal  having  been  there  found.    See  Gesen.  s.  v. 

H.  H. 
♦DOCTOR   {liZiffKoKoi),  Luke  U.   40,  or 
"doctor  of  the  Ijiw"  (yo/iio5i)i(r/vaAos)t  Luke  v. 
17;  Acts  V.  34.     [Lawyek;  R.vubi;  Scribks.] 

A. 
DO'CUS«  (A<iic;  [AW.  Awjcoj;]  Joseph.  A«- 
yiiif :  Dock :  Syr.  cO)09,  Doak),  a  " little  hokl " 

(t^  hxvp^fi^Tiov'  muniHunculam)  near  Jericho 
(1  Mace.  xvi.  15,  comp.  verse  14)  built  by  Ptol- 
emaeiis  tlie  son  of  Abubus,  and  in  which  he  enter- 
tained and  nmrdered  his  &ther-in-law  Simon  Mac- 
cabfleus,  with  his  two  sons.  By  Josephus  (Ant. 
xiii.  8,  1;  B.  J.  i.  2,  3)  it  is  called  Dagon,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  **  one  of  the  fortresses  "  (^pufid- 
r»y)  9\)Ove  Jericho.  The  name  still  remams  in 
the  neighborhood,  attached  to  the  copious  and 
excellent  springs  of  Ain~Duk^  which  burst  forth  in 
the  Waity  Ntiod'iineh^  at  the  fuot  of  the  moun- 
tain of  Quarantania  (KiurunttU),  about  4  miles  N. 
W.  of  Jericho.  Above  the  springs  are  traces  of 
ancient  foundations,  which  may  be  those  of  Ptol- 
emy's castle,  but  more  probably  of  that  of  the 
Templars,  one  of  wliose  stations  this  was:  it  stood 
as  late  as  the  latter  end  of  the  13th  century,  when 
it  was  visited  by  Brocardus.  (See  Kob.  i.  571,  and 
the  quotations  in  572,  note  [and  also  his  Phyt. 
Geo(/r,  p.  255].)  G. 

DO^AI  [2  syL]  C^JM  [amntory]:  a«5/o; 
[Vat.  A»)(ia;  Alex.  Aopaia;  Comp.  Aid.  with  17 
MSS.  A«W:]  DtuKa)^  an  Ahohite  who  com- 
manded the  course  of  the  2d  month  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
i).  It  is  probable  that  he  is  the  same  as  Dodo, 
whose  name  in  the  Cetih  and  in  the  LXX.  is  Do- 
dai,  and  that  the  words  *^Kleazar  son  of"  have 
been  omitted  from  the  above  passage  in  Chronicles. 
[Douo,  2.] 

l>OD'ANIM    (D^?7^:   'P^JSioi:   Dodanim), 
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a  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whence  the  form 
If  the  mune  a«ed  tu  the  A.  V.  was  derivoJ.  [Kvf- 
lently  fhnn  the  Aldine  editiuo,  or  one  founded  on  It, 


Gen.  X.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  7  On  some  copies  [of  the  U»- 
brew]  and  in  marg.  of  A.  V.  1  Chr.  i.  7,  Kudanim, 

D^P^n),  a  foraily  or  race  descended  from  Javan, 
the  son  of  Japhet  (Gen.  x.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  7).  Au- 
thorities \'ary  as  to  the  form  of  the  name:  the  He- 
brew text  has  both.  Dodanim  appears  in  the 
S}riac,  Chaldee,  Vulgr^,  Persian,  and  Arabic  ver> 
sions,  and  in  the  Targum  of  Chikelos;  Kodanim  is 
8upi)orted  by  the  LXX.,  the  Samaritan  vention, 
and  some  eariy  writers,  as  Eusebius  and  Cosmas. 
The  weight  of  authority  is  in  favor  of  the  former; 
the  substitution  of  'p6hot  in  the  LXX.  may  have 
arisen  from  familiarity  with  that  name  (comp.  Es. 
xxvii.  15,  where  it  is  again  substituted  for  Dedan). 
Dodanim  is  regarded  as  identical  with  Dardaui 
(Gesen.  Thes.  p.  1266),  the  latter,  which  is  the 
original  form,  hiring  been  modified  by  the  change 
of  the  liquid  r  into  o,  as  in  Barmilcar  and  BomU- 
car,  Hamilcar  and  Hamilco.  llius  the  Targum 
of  .lonathan,  tluit  on  Clironicles,  and  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  give  Dardania  for  Dodanim.  llie  Dap- 
dani  were  found  in  historical  times  in  Hlyricum  and 
Troy:  the  former  district  was  regarded  as  theur 
original  seat  They  were  probably  a  semi-Pelasgio 
race,  and  are  grouped  with  the  Chittim  in  the  gen- 
ealogical table,  as  more  closely  related  to  them  than 
to  the  other  branches  of  the  Pelasgic  race  (Knobel, 
Volkertnftl,  pp.  104  ff.).  ITie  simikrity  of  the 
name  I)odona  in  Epirus  has  led  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  Dodanim  with  that  place;  Utit  a  mere  local 
designation  appears  too  restricted  for  the  general 
tenor  of  (jien.  x.  Kalisch  {Coinm.  on  (Jen.)  iden- 
tifies Dodanim  with  the  Daunians,  who  occupied 
the  coast  of  Apulia;  he  regards  the  name  as  refer- 
ring to  Italy  generally.  The  wide  and  unexphuned 
difference  of  the  names,  and  the  comparative  un- 
importance of  the  Daunians,  form  otgecUons  to  this 
view.  W.  L.  B. 

DODA'VAH  (aoc.  Dodava'hu;  JinjYl'!! 
[love  of  Jehovah]'.  A«8(o;  [Vat.  n8«ia;]  Alex. 
A)ia:  Dodanu)y  a  man  of  Maresha  in  Judah,  fother 
of  Eliezer  who  denounced  Jehoshaphat's  alliance 
with  Ahaxiah  (2  Chr.  xx.  37).  In  the  Jewish  tra- 
ditions Dodavah  is  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  who 
was  also  his  uncle  (Jerome,  Qm.  Heb,  ad  loc.). 

DO'DO.  1.  ('W'T  [amntory,  or  possiWy  kU 
uncky.  AouHl  [Vat  AovSei;  Alex.  Aouiu]  and 
A«5«^  [Alex.  ActfSflMu] :  ptlrwu  ejus),  a  man  of 
Bethlehem,  father  of  Elhanan,  who  was  one  of  Da- 
vid s  "thirty"  captams  (2  Sam.  xxUi.  24;  1  Chr. 
xi.  26).     He  is  a  dififerent  person  fhmi 

2.  [In  2  Sam.,  AouH;  Vat.  -Sci;  Alex.  Soxrci; 
in  1  Chr.  xi.  12,  A»5at:  pttruu*  efu$.]  I>ui>o 
THE  AiioiiiTK,  father  of  Eleaxar,  the  2d  cf  the 
three  "  mighty  men  "  who  were  over  the  **  thirty  ** 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  9;  1  Chr.  xi.  12).     He,  or  his  son 

—  in  which  case  we  must  suppose  the  words 
"Eleozar  son  of"  to  have  escape^  from  the  text 

—  probably  had  the  command  of  the  second 
monthly  course  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  4).     In  the  latter 

passage  the  name  is  Dodai  (^T)^  :  A»5/a,  Alex. 
A»aZa  [see  m  MH  under  Dodai]):  but  this  form 
occurs  in  the   Hebrew  text   (Cetib)  of  2  Sam- 

xxiii.  0  (n'rr),  and  in  the  LXX.  of  oU;  and  in 
Josephus  (AnL  vii.  12,  §  4,  AwStiof);  and  is  be- 


as  that  of  Wechel,  Franeof.  1507,  which  alM>  baa  tin 
raiding  AmtUK-  —  A.] 
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Bevvd  byKennioott  (Dissertation^  Ac.  p.  134),  who 
bu  eoDunined  these  lists  with  great  minuteness,  to 
be  the  correct  one.  The  Jewish  tradition  (Jerome, 
Qu.  Htb.  on  1  Chr.  xi.  12)  was,  that  Dodo  was 
the  brother  of  Jesse. 

3.  A  man  of  Issachar,  forefather  of  Tola  the 
Judge  (Judg.  X.  1).  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  ren- 
deringst  are  remarkable;  TarpaScA^ov  ahrov'  pa- 
tinti  Abinitkch.  G. 

♦  The    "remarkable    renderings'*   referred   to 

make  111^  =  "his  uncle"  (not  a  proper  name). 
This  is  the  only  instance  (Judg.  x.  1)  in  which  the 
fiaiher  and  grand&th^  of  a  judge  are  both  mo- 
tioned. Hence  an  early  Jewish  inteipretation  referred 

i"Tl^  to  Abiraelech,  and  made  Puah,  Tola's  father, 
the  sou  of  some  brother  or  sister  of.  Gideon,  the 
&Uier  of  Abimelech.  But  such  a  relationship  is 
impossible;  for  Tola  was  "a  man  of  Issachar,'* 
while  Gideon  was  a  Manassite  (Judg.  vi.  15).  P>en 
supposing  there  was  a  sister  who  married  out  of  her 
tribe,  it  would  be  very  strange  to  have  the  descent 
traced  through  that  'line  instead  of  the  father's 
(see  Cassel,  Richter  und  Ruth,  p.  97).  H. 

DO'EG  (a>?'=T  [fearfuL,  Gesen.  and  Fiirst]: 
Ac0^#r;  [in  1  Sam.  xxii.  9,  Alex,  ^mrf-^  J^ff)* 
an  Idumean  (LXX.  and  Joseph.  Ant,  \i.  12,  §  1, 
6  ^vpos)  chief  of  Saul's  herdmen  ("having  charge 
of  the  mules").  He  was  at  Nob  when  Ahimelech 
gave  David  the  sword  of  Goliath,  and  not  only  ga\'e 
information  to  Saul,  but  when  others  declined  the 
office,  himself  executed  the  king's  order  to  destroy 
the  priests  of  Nob  with  their  families,  to  the  num- 
ber of  85  persons,  together  with  all  their  property 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  7,  xxii.  9,  18,  22;  Ps.  lU.).  A  ques- 
tion has  arisen  on  the  nature  of  the  business  by 

which  he  was  "  detained  before  the  Lord  "  ("^^VS* 
trw^X^h*^^*  Nc«(r(rapcty:  intus  in  tnbtrfwculo 
Domini),  The  difficulty  which  lies  in  the  idea  that 
Doeg  was  a  foreigner,  and  so  incapable  of  a  Naza- 
ritc  vow  (Mishn.  de  Votis,  ix.  1,  Surenh.),  is  ex- 
plained by  the  probable  supposition  that  he  was  a 
prosdyte,  attending  under  some  vow  or  some  act 
of  puriAcation  at  the  Tabernacle  (I  Sam.  xx.  18; 
Ant.  Sacr.  Patrick,  Calmet;  Gesen.  p.  1059; 
Winer,  i.  v.  Doeff ;  Thenius,  ad  he,  in  Kurtg.  ex- 
tg,  JIandb.).  H.  W.  P. 

DCKJ  (27? '  *^»^^y  KwApiovi  cams),  an  ani- 
mal frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture.  It  was 
used  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  watch  for  their  houses 
(Is.  Ivi.  10),  and  for  guarding  their  flocks  (Job  xxx. 
1).  Then  also,  as  now,  troops  of  hungry  and  semi- 
wild  dogs  used  to  wander  about  the  fields  and 
itreets  oif  the  cities,  devouring  dead  bodies  and 
other  ofTal  (1  K.  xiv.  11,  xvi.  4,  xxi.  19,  23,  xxii. 
88;  2  K.  ix.  10,  36;  Jer.  xv.  3:  Ps.  Ux.  0,  14), 
and  thus  became  such  objects  of  dislike  that  fierce 
and  cniel  enemies  are  poetically  styled  dogs  in  Ps. 
xxii.  16,  20.  Moreover  the  dog  being  an  unclean 
animal  (Is.  Ixvi.  3 ;  Hor.  Ep.  i.  2,  26,  "  canis  im- 
nundus  et  amica  Into  sus  " ),  the  terms  dog,  dead 
dog,  dog's  head,  were  used  as  terms  of  reproach,  or 
of  humility  in  speaking  of  one's  self  (1  Sam.  xxi  v. 
14;  2  Sam.  iu.  8,  ix.  8,  xri.  9;  2  K.  viU.  13). 
Knox  relates  a  story  of  a  nobleman  of  Ceylon  who 
being  asked  by  the  king  how  many  children  he 
had,  replied  —  "  Your  M^esty's  dog  has  three  pup- 
pira."  Throughout  the  whde  East  "  dog  '*  is  a 
tam  of  reproach  for  impure  and  profane  persons, 
and  iu  this  sensi)  is  used  by  the  Jews  respecting 
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the  Gentiles  (Rev.  xxii.  15;  comp.  Schottgen,  Hor 
Utbr.  i.  1145),  and  by  Mohamntedans  respecting 
Christians.  ITie  wanton  nature  of  the  dog  is 
another  of  its  characteristics,  and  there  can  be  no 

doubt  that  3/3  in  Deut  xxiii.  18  means  scortum 
virile,  i.  q.  tDllJ;  comp.  Ecdus.  xxvi.  25,  "A 
shameless  woman  shall  be  counted  as  a  dog,** 
Hesych.  KwU  ovcuJeTj.  Stanley  (5.  <f  P.  p. 
360)  mentions  to  have  seen  on  the  very  site  of  Jess- 
reel  the  descendants  of  the  dogs  that  devoured  Jez- 
ebel, prowling  on  the  mounds  without  the  vralls  for 
ofTal  and  carrion  thrown  out  to  them  to  consume; 
and  Wood,  in  his  Journal  to  the  source  of  the 
Gxus,  complains  that  the  dog  has  not  yet  arrived 
at  his  natural  position  in  the  social  state.  We 
still  use  the  name  of  one  of  the  noblest  creatures 
in  the  world  as  a  term  of  contempt.  To  ask  an 
Uzbek  to  sell  his  wife  would  be  no  aflfVont,  but  to 
ask  him  to  sell  his  dog  an  unpardonable  insult  — 
Suggeeferosii  or  dog-seller  bang  the  most  oflfensive 
epithet  that  one  Uzbek  can  apply  to  another.  The 
addition  of  the  article  (to«j  Kvyaplois,  Matt.  xv. 
26;  Mark  vii.  27)  implies  tltat  the  presence  of  dogs 
was  an  ordinary  feature  of  Ijistem  life  in  our  Sav- 
iour's time. 

As  to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  Bochart  thinks 
that  it  has  reference  to  the  firmness  and  tenacity 

0-0    ^ 
of  a  dog's  bite,  and  compares  '^^\^^  =forcipes  ; 
but  this  word  is  more  probably  itself  derived  from 
S  9  ^ 


JJUd, 


',  a  dog. 

The  root  of  3^3  is  an  unused  verb  ^^3,  to 
strike  =  Germ,  khppen;  and  thence  to  bm'k=s 
Germ,  klafen,  Fr.  cLipir,  W.  D. 

*  Dietrich  assigns  a  different  meaning  to  12  j  |) : 
to  take,  seize,  and  hence,  as  applied  to  the  dog, 
"  the  seizer  "  {haipnx).  See  his  addition  in  Ges. 
nebr.  und  Chald.  Ilandw.  p.  409  (6te  Aufl.). 

H. 

DOOBS.     [Gates.] 

DOPHT^AH  (nfJSJ  [catde-driving,  plac« 
of,  FUrst] :  ycupaxd  [AJex.  Po^xucoy],  the  LXX. 
apparently  reading  "1  for  *T  •  Daphca),  a  place  men- 
tioned Num.  xxxiii.  12,  as  a  station  in  the  Desert 
where  the  Israelites  encamped ;  see  Wilderness. 

H.  H. 

DOR  (*1^^  and  "^S'^  [a  habitation].  Josh 
x^^i.  11;  1  K.  iv.  11;  [in  Judg.  i.  27  and  1  Chr 
vii.  29,  A(6p;  in  Josh,  and  1  Kings,  ^cyac88(6p, 
N6^9a8(£p,  etc. ;]  1  Mace.  xv.  11,  [13,]  Awpa),  an 
ancient  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  xii.  23). 
whose  ruler  was  an  ally  of  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor, 
against  Joshua  (Josh.  xi.  1, 2).  It  was  probably  the 
most  southern  settlement  of  the  Phoenicians  on  the 
coast  of  Syria  (Joseph.  Vit.  8 ;  AnL  xv.  9,  §  8).  Jo- 
sephus  describes  it  as  a  maritime  city,  on  the  west 
border  of  Manasseh  and  the  north  border  of  Dan 
{Ant.  V.  1,  §  22,  viii.  2,  §  3;  B.  J.  I.  7,  §  7),  near 
Mount  Carmel  (c  Apion.  ii.  10).  One  old  author 
tells  us  that  it  was  founded  by  Dorus,  a  son  of 
Neptune,  while  another  affirms  Uiat  it  was  built  by 
the  Phoenicians,  because  the  neighboring  rocky 
shore  abounded  in  the  small  shell-fish  fVom  which 
they  got  the  purple  dye  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Reland, 
Pnlcesfinf,  p.  739).  It  appears  to  have  been  within 
the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  though  aUotted 
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to  Muuuseh  (.Todi.  xrU.  11;  Judg.  i.  27).  The 
original  inhabitanU  were  never  expelled ;  but  during 
the  prosperous  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  they 
were  made  tributary  (Judg.  i.  27,  28 ),  and  the  lat- 
ter monarch  stationed  at  Dor  one  of  his  twelve  pur- 
veyors (I  K.  iv.  11).  Tryphon,  the  murderer  of 
Jonathan  Maocabseus  and  usurper  of  the  throne  of 
Syria,  having  sought  an  asylum  in  Dor,  the  city 
was  besieged  and  captured  by  Antiochus  Sidetes 
(1  Maoe.  XV.  11 ).  It  was  subsequently  rebuilt  by 
Gabinius  the  Koman  general,  along  with  Samaria, 
Ashdod,  and  other  cities  of  Palestine  (Joseph.  AnL 
xiv.  5,  $  3),  and  it  remained  an  important  place 
during  the  early  yean  of  the  Roman  rule  in  Syria. 
Its  coins  are  numerous,  bearing  the  legend  A»pa 
Upd  (VaiUant,  Num,  Jmpp.).  It  became  an  epis- 
oupal  city  of  the  province  of  Piduutina  Pnin%,  but 
was  already  ruined  and  deserted  in  the  fourth  cent- 
ury (Hieron.  in  t^pUcy)fu  Paula). 

Of  the  site  of  Dor  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
descriptions  of  Josephus  and  Jerome  are  clear  and 
fiilL  The  latter  phoes  it  on  the  coast,  **  in  the 
ninth  mile  from  Csesarea,  on  the  way  to  Ptole- 
mais  "  ( Onoin,  s.  v.  Di>ra),  Just  at  the  point  in- 
dicated is  the  small  village  of  Tantura^  probably  an 
Arab  corruption  of  Doiri^  consisting  of  about  thirty 
houses,  wholly  constructed  of  aiicient  materials. 
Three  hundred  yards  north  are  low  rocky  mounds 
projecting  into  the  sea,  covered  with  heaps  of  rub- 
bish, massive  foundations,  and  fragments  of  col- 
umns. The  most  conspicuous  ruin  is  a  section  of  an 
old  tower,  30  ft.  or  more  in  height,  which  forms  the 
landmarlc  of  Tantura.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
promontory,  opposite  the  village,  is  a  little  harbor, 
partially  Weltered  by  two  or  three  small  islands. 
A  spur  of  Mount  Carmel,  steep  and  partially 
wooded,  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  line,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  Between  its 
base  and  the  sandy  beach  is  a  rich  and  beautiful 
plain  —  this  is  possibly  the  »» border,"  "  coast,''  or 

«*  region "  of  Dor  (njj  in  Hebrew,  Josh.  xi.  2, 
xU.  23;!  K.  iv.  11)  referred  to  in  Scripture.  The 
district  is  now  almost  wholly  deserted,  being  ex- 
posed to  the  raids  of  the  wild  Bedawin  who  pas- 
ture their  flocks  on  the  rich  plain  of  Sharon. 

J.  L.  P. 

DCRA  (Actpa:  Dura).  1  Mace  xv.  11, 13, 
25.     [Don.] 

DORCAS.   [Tabitha.] 

DORYM'ENES  (Aopufidtms  [Doryminm]), 
bther  of  Ktolemy,  sunuuned  Macron  (1  Mace.  iii. 
38;  2  Mace  iv.  45).  As  this  Ptulemy  was  in  the 
service  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  king  of  Egypt,  be- 
fore he  deserted  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  it  Is  prob- 
able that  his  fisther  Dorymenes  is  the  same  Dorym- 
enes  who  fought  against  Antiochus  the  Great 
(Polyb.  V.  61). 

DOSITH'BUS  (Avnrl9tos''  DotUheut).  1. 
One  of  the  captains  of  Judas  Maocabeeus  in  the 
battle  a^^sinst  Timotheus  (2  Mace.  xii.  10,  24). 


DOTHAN 
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o  This  pasBSfe  was  a  freat  pussls  to  the  old  geogra- 
phsn,  not  only  from  the  comipt  reading,  'lovtotof, 
mentioned  above  [whfch  the  A.  V.  derived  from  the 
AJdloe  ediUon;  Rom  Tat.  8ia.  read  ^mt«u«c,  Alex. 
^MTcaf],  but  also  from  the  expression  stIU  found  in 
the  text,  rov  irpiofOf  rov  |ui«yaAov ;  A.  V.  ^  the  great 
itnUt;"  UteraUy,  <«the  great  saw."  The  knot  was 
sat  by  Reland,  who  conjectured  most  ingeniously  that 

wpimv  was  the  translatlMi  of  *1^!{?Q    Massor »  a 


2.  A  horse-eoldier  of  Booenor^s  company,  a  nm 
of  prodigious  strength,  who,  in  attempting  to  cap- 
ture Gorgias,  was  cut  down  by  a  Thradan  (2  Maoo. 
xu.d5). 

3.  The  son  of  Drimylus,  a  Jew,  who  had  ro* 
nouuced  the  law  of  his  fiithers,  and  was  in  ti^e 
camp  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  at  Kaphia  (3  Mace  L 
3).  He  appears  to  have  frustrated  the  attempt  of 
TheodotiUi  to  assassinate  the  king.  According  t^i; 
the  Striae  Version  he  put  in  the  king's  tent  a  man 
of  k>w  rank  iainift6if  ri^a),  who  was  slain  instead 
of  his  master.  Pblybius  (v.  81)  tells  us  it  was  Um 
king's  physician  who  thus  perished.  Dositbeut 
was  perhaps  a  chamberlain.  \V.  A  W.  ^ 

4.  (AoffiBtos  [Alex.  A<»<ri9§os;  FA.^  Awtrsi^, 
FA.'*  AcM'citfcof :  DotUhtw]. )  *<  A  priest  and  in- 
vite,** who  carried  the  transhttion  of  Esther  to 
Egypt  (Esth.  xi.  1).  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  he 
is  identical  with  the  Dositheus  who  is  mentioned 
by  Josephus  (c.  Apum.  ii.  5)  as  one  of  the  "  com- 
manders of  the  forces ''  of  Ptol.  VI.  Philometor« 
though  he  probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  that  mon- 
arch. B.  F.  W  • 

DOTHAIM.    [DoniAN.] 

DOTHAN  (once  ]\1^,  Dotha'in,  and  in 

contracted  form  IHI;  poesibly  =  too  todU — 
Gesen.  pp.  332,  568;  [Vat  Alex.  Shi.]  Afl»^ci^ 
[Rom.]  A^Btdfi  [exe.  in  Gen.,  where  it  has  A«r 
Batia] :  Dothnin  [in  2  K.  Dothan,  but  ed.  1590 
Dothain] ),  a  place  first  mentioned  ((Sen.  xxxvii.  17) 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  Joseph,  and  ap- 
parently as  in  the  neighborhood  of  Shediem.  H 
next  appears  as  the  residence  of  EUsha  (2  K.  vi 
13),  and  the  scene  of  a  remarkable  vision  of  horses 
and  chariots  of  fire  surrounding  **  the  mountain  '* 

("^nn),  on  which  the  city  stood.  It  is  not  again 
mentioned  in  the  0.  T.;  but  later  still  we  encoun- 
ter it  —  then  evidently  well  Ipiown — as  a  landmark 
in  the  account  of  Holofemes'  campaign  against  Be- 
thulia  (Jud.  iv.  6,  vii.  3,  18,  viii.  3).  The  change 
in  the  name  Dothaim  is  due  to  the  Greek  texl, 
from  which  this  book  is  tronsbted.  In  the  Vai. 
and  Alex,  and  Vulg.  text  —  it  is  also  mentioned  in 
Jud.  iii.  9,  where  the  A.  V.  has  »*Judea"  (»io»- 
Z(das  for  A<orcdas\^  and  all  these  passages  tesUfy 
to  its  situation  being  in  the  centre  of  the  country 
near  the  southern  edge  of  the  great  pUdn  of  £•- 
draekm. 

Dothain  was  known  to  Euseblus  ( OnomtuHcon)^ 
who  pbces  it  12  miles  to  the  N.  of  Sebaste  (Sama- 
ria) ;  and  here  it  has  been  at  length  discovered  In 
our  own  tunes  ^  by  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  (L  364,  kt.) 
and  Dr.  Robinson  (iii.  122),  still  bearing  iU  ancient 
name  unimpaured,  and  situated  at  the  south  en4 
of  a  pUin  of  the  richest  pasturage,  4  or  5  milea 
S.  W.  of  /enlfi,  and  separated  only  by  a  swell  or 
twoof  hills  from  the  plain  of  Esdroefen.  The  TtU 
or  mound  on  which  the  ruins  stand  is  dcKribed  as 
very  brge  (^'huge,'*  Van  de  Velde,  L  364);  at  its 
southern  foot  is  still  a  fine  spring.     Oo&d  to  it  is 


saw,  whfeh  was  a  eorruption  of  *1  W^   MUhor  m 
"  the  plain ''  (Belaud,  pp.  742,  748). 

6  It  is  right  to  say  that  the  true  site  of  Dotfaan  was 
known  to  the  Jewish  traveller  Babbi  ha-Parelii,  a.  b. 
1800  (see  Zuns's  extnwt  in  notss  to  Ben|amln  ci  Ti»> 
deK  Asher's  ed.  IL  484),  and  to  Behwars,  a.  ».  18tt 
(p.  168);  but  neither  of  tliess  travellscs  gives  any  as* 
count  id  the  site. 
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tn  ancient  road,  running  N.  and  S.,  the  remains 
of  ttie  inassix-e  (Jewish?)  pavement  of  which  :uie 
•iiU  djitinguiahalle  (Van  de  Velde,  pp.  369,  370% 
The  great  road  from  Dtudn  to  1'^}  pt  also  passes 
near  Iktthdn  (Kob.  iii.  122).  llie  traditional  site 
was  at  the  Khnn  Jubb  Yusuf  near  TtU  Hum,  at 
the  N.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  (See  the  quotations 
in  Kob.  ii.  419.)  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this 
position  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  narrative.  G. 

*  It  shows  the  tenacity  of  the  ancient  names 
that  the  name  of  Dothan  still  clings  to  this  site, 
though  no  village  exists  or  has  existed  there  for  a 
long  period.  Near  the  ruins  are  now  large  cisterns 
(from  which  no  doubt  the  name  was  derived),  such 
as  in  that  country  are  liable  at  times  to  be  left  dry, 
as  happened  to  be  true  of  the  one  into  which  Jo- 
seph was  put  by  his  brothers  (Porter,  in  Kitto's 
Daily  BiU.  Jlhutr.  i.  345,  ed.  1886).  lU  situation 
on  the  present  line  of  travel  from  Kast-^Jordan  to 
Egypt  confirms  the  truth  of  the  Biblical  history; 
for  it  is  implied  (Gen.  xxxvii.  28)  that  the  Dothan 
of  Moses  was  on  the  great  thoroughfare  which  led 
from  GUead  beyond  the  Jordan  to  the  great  centre 
of  traffic  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Mr.  Tristram 
{Land  <tf  hratl,  p.  134,  2d  ed.)  speaks  of  meet- 
ing there  "  a  long  caravan  of  mules  and  asses  laden  '* 
(like  the  lahmaelites  of  old),  **on  their  way  from 
Damascus  to  Ii^pt."  See  also  Asher's  Itinerary 
of  Benjamin  o/  Tttdth,  ii.  434,  and  Bibl.  Sacra, 
X.  122.  Precisely  here  is  found  at  the  present  day 
**  the  best  pasturage  in  all  that  region,"  and  thus, 
though  the  narrative  is  silent  as  to  the  reason  why 
the  sons  of  Jacob  went  from  Shechem  to  Dothan, 
we  see  that  it  is  the  very  place  which  herdsm^i, 
such  as  they  were,  would  naturally  seek  after  hav- 
ing exhausted  the  suppUes  of  their  previous  pasture- 
ground.  It  is  distant  from  Shechem  about  12 
miles  northward,  and  could  be  easily  reached.  The 
Tell  or  hill  on  which  the  ruins  are  now  seen  shows 
itself  twice  in  the  brief  account  of  Elisha:  it  en- 
ables us  to  see  how  the  king  of  Syria  could  station 
his  forces  so  as  to  **  compass  the  city,**  and  how 
^the  mountain'*  could  appear  to  the  prophet's 
■en'ant  ^*  full  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  **  (2  K. 
vi  15, 17).  H. 

*  DO  TO  WIT  (A.  V.  2  Cor.  viii.  1),  is  a 
phrase  now  wholly  obsolete,  meaning  to  make  known. 
"  Do  "  was  formerly  used  with  other  verbs  in  the 
same  way,  in  the  soise  of  "  to  make,"  *^  to  cause.** 
See  Eastwood  and  Wright's  Bible  Word-Book,  pp. 
162, 163.  A. 

DOVE  {Y6n&h,  nT^'^l  Trtpurrtpd:  cohmba). 
The  first  mention  of  this  bird  occurs  in  Gen.  viii., 
where  it  appears  as  Noah's  second  messenger  sent 
forth  from  the  ark  to  ascertain  if  the  waters  had 
abated,  and  returns  frxMU  its  second  mission  with 
an  olive  leaf  in  its  mouth.  The  dove's  rapidity  of 
flight  is  alluded  to  in  Ps.  Iv.  6;  the  beauty  of  its 
plumage  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  13;  its  dwelling  m  the  rocks 
and  valleys  in  Jer.  xlviii.  28  and  £z.  vii.  16;  its 
moumfrd  voice  in  Is.  xxxviii.  14,  lix.  11 ;  Nah.  ii. 
7;  its  harmlessness  in  Matt.  x.  16;  its  simplicity 
in  Hos.  vii.  11,  and  its  amativeness  in  Cant.  i.  15, 
iL  14,  &c.^  The  hist  characteristic,  according  to  Ge- 
senius,  is  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  word,  fix>m  an 


a  •Thomson  (Land  and  Book,  i.  415-118) depcribes 
rerj  frilly  the  habits  of  the  Eastern  dove,  and  shows 
bow  exactly  they  illastrat«  the  Scripture  allusions  to 
tfiis  biitl      The  Piiahnist  iu  Ixviii.  13 ''  refers  to  a  kind 


DOVBTS  DUNG 

unused  root  p*^  (l}^)f  to  grow  warm  (comp.  Arab. 
I'Y^y   to  bum  with   anger,  and   Or.  Udim)* 

None  of  the  other  derivations  proposed  for  tht 
word  are  at  all  probable;  nor  can  we  with  Winer 
regard  a  word  of  this  form  as  primitive.    It  is  sim< 

ilar  to  n^'^tS,  from  the  root  D*^tO.  Doves  are 
kept  in  a  domesticated  state  in  many  parts  of  the 
East.  The  pigeon-cot  is  an  universal  feature  in 
the  houses  of  Upper  Egypt.  In  Persia  pigeon- 
houses  are  erected  at  a  distance  from  the  dwellings 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  dung  as  manure. 
There  b  [Hobably  an  allusion  to  such  a  custom  in 
Is.  U.  8.  Stanley  {S.  <f  P.  p.  257),  speaking  of 
Ascalon  as  the  haunt  of  the  S}'Tian  Venus,  says: 
"  Her  temple  is  destroyed,  but  the  sacred  do\-e8  — 
sacred  by  immemorial  Legends  on  the  spot,  and  cel- 
ebrated there  even  as  late  as  Eusebius — still  fill  with 
their  cooings  the  luxuriant  gardens  which  grow  in 
the  sandy  hollows  withui  the  ruined  walls.'*  It  is 
supposed  that  the  dove  was  placed  upon  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Ass)Tians  and  Babylonians  in  honor  of 
Semiramis.     Tibullus  (i.  7)  sa}'s:  — 

^  Quid  relbram  at  voUtet  crebras  Intacta  per  orbes 
Alba  PaUeaitiDO  sancta  columba  Syro.'* 

This  explains  the  expression  in  Jer.  xxv.  38, 
njVn  )y^n  ''^S?,  "from  before  the  fierceness 
of  the  dove,"  u  e.  the  Assyrian  (comp.  Jer.  xlvi. 
16, 1.  16).  I'here  is,  however,  no  representation  of 
the  dove  among  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh,  so  that 
it  could  hardly  have  been  a  common  emblem  of  the 
nation  at  the  time  when  they  were  executed ;  and 
the  word  in  the  above  three  passages  of  Jeremiah 
admits  another  interpretation.  (See  Gesen.  The$, 
p.  601  a.) 

In  2  K.  vL  25,  in  describing  the  famine  in  Sa- 
maria, it  is  stated  that  "  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab 
of  dove's  dung  was  sold  for  five  pieces  of  silver  '* 

(n^DV-^nn,  Ken  n*'3V2-T :   K6wpov  ic^purrt- 

pcoy:   stcrcoris  oobtmbarttm).      D^3')^^'^n,  i.  e. 

D^P^  ^T?0<  ^  fi^°^  *  i^^^  signifying  to  deposit 
ordure.  There  seems  good  reason  for  taking  this 
as  a  literal  statement,  and  that  the  straits  of  the 
besieged  were  such  that  they  did  not  hesitate  even 
to  eat  such  revolting  food  as  is  here  mentioned 
(comp.  Cels.  HieroboL  ii.  32;  Maurer  on  2  K.  vi 
25).  The  notion  that  some  vegetable  production  is 
meant  which  was  called  by  this  name,  may  be  com« 
pared  with  the  (act  that  the  Arabs  call  the  herb  KaH 

^iLoJul    sy^  —  sparrows*  dung,   and   in 

(xerman  the  a$af<Btida  is  called  Teufeltdrtck, 

W.  D. 

DOVE'S    DUNG   (C'pV^'nn,  daryunhn; 

Ken,  D'^D  f'^m,  dibydnhn:  nAwpos  ictpuTrtp&V' 
stercus  columbarum).  Various  explanations  have 
been  given  of  the  passage  in  2  K.  vi.  25,  which 
describes  the  famine  of  Samaria  to  have  been  so 
excessive,  that  "  an  ass's  head  was  sold  for  fourscore 
pieces  of  silver,  and  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of 
dove's  dung  for  five  pieces  of  silver.'*    The  old  ver- 


found  at  Damascus,  whose  feathers,  all  except  ths 
wings,  are  Uterally  as  yellow  as  gold ;  they  ars  very 
small,  and  [often]  kept  in  cages.*'  H 
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DOVE'S  DUNC 

riou*  and  very  many  ancient  comuientaton  are  in 
bvor  of  a  literal  mterpretation  of  the  Hebrew  word. 
Bocbart  (Hit/'oz.  ii.  572)  has  labored  to  show  that 
It  denotes  a  species  of  cicer^  ^*  chick-pea,*'  which 

be  sa^'s  the  Arabs  call  usndn  ^^LLwwI  j,  and 

sometimes  improperly,  do\-e*8  or  sparrow's  dung. 
linnAus  suggested  that  the  chiry&nim  may  signify 
the  Omilhognlum  umbtUutum^  <*  Star  of  Bethle- 
hem." On  this  sul^ject  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Smith 
remarks  iEn4,lish  Botany,  iv.  130,  ed.  1814):  **]f 
LinnsBus  is  right,  we  obtain  a  sort  of  dew  to  the 
derivation  of  orniihognUm  (birds'  milk),  which  has 
puzzled  all  the  etymologists.  May  not  this  obser- 
vation apply  to  the  white  fluid  which  always  aoccnn- 
panies  the  dung  of  birds,  and  is  their  urine  ?  One 
may  almost  perceive  a  similar  combination  of  colors 
in  the  green  and  white  of  this  flower,  which  accords 
precisely  in  this  respect  with  the  description  which 
Dioscorides  gives  of  his  omithogalum."  (See  also 
Unnftus,  Prakctiorus^  ed.  P.  D.  Giseke,  p.  287.) 
Sprengel  { Comment,  on  Dioscorides,  ii.  178)  is  in- 
clined to  adopt  the  explanation  of  Linnseus.  Fuller 
{.HUceiL  Sacr.  vi.  2,  p.  724)  understood  by  the 
term  the  crops  of  pigeons  with  their  undigested 
contents.  Josephus  (Ant.  ix.  4)  thought  that  dove's 
dung  might  have  been  used  instead  of  salt.  Hamier 
{OOstrrvoL  i!i.  185)  was  of  opinion,  that  as  pigeon's 
dung  was  a  valuable  manure  for  the  cultivation  of 
melons,  it  might  have  been  needed  during  the  siege 
of  Samaria  fur  that  piu-pose.  Most  of  these  inter- 
pretations have  little  to  recommend  them,  and  have 
been  reAited  by  Bochart  and  others.  With  r^;ard 
to  Bochart's  own  opinion,  Olsius  {Hierob.  Ii.  30) 
and  Kosenmiiller  (Not.,  ad  Bocharti  Uieroe.  11.  582) 
have  shown  that  it  is  founded  on  an  error,  and  that 

he  confuses  the  Arabic  ^jAs'v,  the  name  of  some 

species  of  saltwort  (SaUoh)  with  (j^  1*^1  cic^*, 
a  "  vetch,"  or  chick-pea.  The  explanation  of  Lin- 
naeus appears  to  us  to  Ije  fiir-fetched ;  and  there  is 
no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  the  Arabs  ever 
called  this  plant  by  a  name  equix-alent  to  do\'e*s 
dung.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  the  Arabs 
apply  this  or  a  kindred  expression  to  some  plants. 
I'hus  it  was  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  kind  of 
moss  or  lichen  (Kut^cenritm^  Arabice);  also  some 
alkali-yielding  pbmt,  perhaps  of  the  genus  Saisola 
(athnnn^  or  usndny  Arab.).  In  favor  of  Ihis  ex- 
planation, it  is  usual  to  compare  the  German 
Teuftlsflreck  (*'  devil's  dung  " )  as  expreanive  of  the 
odor  of  aan/dBtida  (see  Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  516). 
The  advocates  for  the  literal  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sion, namely,  that  dove's  dung  was  absolutely  used 
as  food  during  the  siege,  appeal  to  the  following 
reference  in  Josephus  (B.  J.  v.  13,  7):  "Some 
persons  were  driven  to  that  terri1)le  distress  as  to 
search  the  common  sewers  and  old  dunghills  of 
cattle,  and  to  eat  the  dung  which  they  got  there, 
and  what  they  of  old  could  not  endure  so  much  as 
to  look  upon  they  now  used  for  food ; "  see  also 
Kusebius  (EccUs.  //u^iii.  6):  *' Indeed  necessity 
forced  them  to  apply  their  teeth  to  every  thing; 
and  gathering  what  was  no  food  even  for  the 
filthiest  of  irrational  animals,  they  devoured  it" 
Olsitis,  who  is  stroDjrly  in  fiivor  of  the  literal 
meaning,  quotes  the  following  passage  iVom  Bru- 
loni  {.}femorabiL  ii.  c.  41):  "Oetenses,  obsidente 
Metdlo,  ob  penuriam  vini  aquarumque  jumentorum 
orina  sitim  sedosse: "  and  one  much  to  the  point 
>om  a  Spanish  writer,  who  states  that  in  the  year 
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1316  so  great  a  fiunine  distressed  the  English,  that 
<'men  ate  their  own  children,  dogs,  mice,  and 
pigeon's  dung.''  Jjo/Aj  Calcott  {Sci'i/d.  Ihrb.  p. 
]3U)  thiuk»  that  by  the  pigeon's  dung  is  meant  the 
Oimithogalum  umbtUtUum.  We  caiinot  allow  thir 
explanation;  because  if  the  edible  and  agreeabk 
bulb  of  this  plant  was  denoted,  it  is  impossible 
it  should  have  been  mentioned  by  the  Spanish 
chronicler  along  with  d<^,  mice,  <S:c.  As  an  ad- 
ditional argument  in  &vor  of  the  literal  interpr^a- 
tion  of  the  passage  in  question  may  be  adduced  the 
language  of  Rabshakeh  to  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  27:  Is.  xxxvi.  12).  SdU  ii 
must  be  confessed  there  is  difficulty  in  believing 
that  so  vile  a  substance  should  ever,  even  in  the 
extremities  of  a  horrible  femine,  liave  been  told  a< 
the  rate  of  about  one  pint  for  six  shillings  and  four 
pence.  We  adopt,  therefore,  the  cautious  language 
of  Keil  (Comment.  1.  c):  "The  above-stated  facts 
prove  no  doubt  the  possibility,  even  the  probability, 
of  the  literal  meaning,  but  not  its  necessity;  for 
which  reason  we  refrain,  with  Gesenius,  from  de- 
ciding." W.  H. 

*  l3r.  Thomson  agrees  with  those  who  think 
some  species  of  \-egetable  food  may  be  meant,  which 
of  course  to  be  so  designated  must  have  been  very 
course  and  cheap.  '*  llie  whimsical  title  may  have 
been  given  to  a  kind  of  bean,  on  account  of  some 
&ncied  resemblance  between  the  two.  lliis  would 
not  be  at  all  surprising,  for  the  Arabs  give  the  most 
quaint,  obsciu^,  and  ridiculous  names  to  their  ex* 
traordinary  edible  mixtures."  See  Land  and  Book^ 
u.  200.  H. 

DOWRY.     [Marriagk.] 

DRACHMA  (Zpaxii'h'  drachma;  [Tob.  r. 
15:]  2  Mace.  iv.  19,  x.  20,  xii.  43 ;«  [3  Mace.  iiL 
28;]  Luke  xv.  8,  9),  a  Greek  silver  coin,  ^-arying 
in  weight  on  account  of  the  use  of  different  talents. 
The  Jews  must  have  been  acquainted  with  three 
talents,  the  Ptolemaic,  used  in  I^o^pt  and  at  Tyre, 
Sidon,  and  Berytus,  and  adopted  for  their  own 
shekels;  the  Phoenician,  used  at  Aradus  and  by 
the  Persians;  and  the  Attic,  which  was  almost 
universal  in  Europe,  and  in  great  part  of  Asia. 
The  drachmee  of  these  talents  weigh  respectively, 
during  the  period  of  the  Maccabees,  about  55  grs. 
troy,  58*5,  and  66.  The  dmchms  mentioned  in  2 
Mace,  are  probably  of  the  SeleuciJae,  and  therdbre 
of  the  AtUc  standard;  but  in  Luke  denarii  seem 
to  be  intended,  for  the  Attic  drachma  had  been  at 
that  time  reduced  to  about  the  same  weight  as  the 
Roman  denarius  as  well  as  the  IHolemaic  drachma, 
and  was  wholly  or  almost  superseded  by  it.  This 
expkins  the  remark  of  Josephus,  6  ainKos  .  .  . 
*Attik4s  H^YfToi  S/KtxM&t  Ttaaapas  (Ant.  iii.  8, 
§  2),  for  the  four  IHolemaic  drachmae  of  the  shekel, 
as  equal  to  four  denarii  of  his  time,  were  also  equal 
to  four  Attic  dnvchmsB  [Money;  Silvkh,  piecb 
ok].  R,  S.  p. 

DRAGON.  The  translators  of  the  A.  V., 
apparently  following  the  Vulgate,  have  rendered  by 
the  same  word  "  dragon  "  the  two  Hebrew  words 

Tan,  ]n.  and  Tannin,  ]'*3J[?.  The  shnilarity  of 
the  forms  of  the  words  may  easily  account  for 
this  confusion,  especially  as  the  masculine  plural 
of  the  former,  TnnMm,  actually  assumes  (in  I.am. 
iv.  3)  the  form  Tnnnin,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 

Tannim  is  evidently  written  for  the  singuUr  Tan" 

«  In  the  first  and  second  of  these  passages  the  Tolf. 
has  didrachma. 
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win  in  Es.  zxix.  3,  zxxii.  2.  But  the  words  appear 
to  be  quite  distinct  in  meaning;  and  the  distinc- 
tion is  geuerallj,  though  not  universally^  preserved 
by  the  LXX. 

I.  The  former  is  used,  always  in  the  plural,  in 
Job  XXX.  29;  Is.  xxxiv.  13,  xliii.  20  ((rcip^ycT);  in 
Is.  xiii.  22  HxTyoi);  in  Jer.  x.  22,  xlix.  33  {aroov- 
$oi);  in  Ps.  xliv.  19  (r^iry  Hoiedetms);  and  in 
Jer.  ix.  11,  xiv.  6,  li.  37;  Mic  L  8  (SpcUorrcs)- 

The  feminine  plunJ  P^tH  is  found  in  Mai.  i.  8; 
a  passage  alk^^ether  differently  translated  by  the 
LXX.  It  is  always  applied  to  some  creatures  in- 
habiting the  desert,  and  connected  generally  with 

the  words  TOJ^  ("ostrich")  and  ^K  ("jackal"?). 
We  should  conclude  from  this  that  it  refers  rather 
to  some  wild  beast  than  to  a  serpent,  and  this  eon- 
elusion  is  rendered  ahnoet  certain  by  the  comparison 
of  the  tatmim  in  Jer.  xiv.  G,  to  the  wild  asses  snuff- 
ing the  wind,  and  the  reference  to  their  "  wailing  " 
in  Mic.  i.  8,  and  perhaps  in  Job  xxx.  29.  llie 
Syriac  (see  Winer,  JRealw.  s.  t.  Sckakal)  renders  it 
by  a  word  which,  according  to  Pococke,  means  a 
**  jackal "  (a  beast  whoee  peculiarly  mournful  howl 
ip  the  desert  is  well  known),  and  it  seems  most 
probable  that  this  or  some  cognate  species  is  to  be 
understood  whenever  the  word  tan  occurs. 

II.  The  word  tannin,  ]'*3ri  (plur.  D'*?'*?]?), 
is  alvrays  rendered  as  fydxav  in  the  LXX.,  except 
in  Gen.  i.  21,  where  we  find  Kirros.  It  seems  to 
refer  to  any  great  monster,  whether  of  the  land  or 
the  sea,<>  being  indeed  more  usually  applied  to  some 
kind  of  serpent  or  reptile,  but  not  exclusively  re- 
stricted to  that  sense.     When  referring  to  the  sea 

it  b  used  as  a  parallel  to  ]  ^'^T?  (^*  Leviathan  "),  as 
in  Is.  xxvii.  1;  and  indeed  tliis  latter  word  is  ren- 
dered in  the  LXX.  by  UpdKcav  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  14, 
civ.  26;  Job  xl.  20;  Is.  xxvii.  1;  and  by  fUya 
Ktiros  in  Job  iii.  8.  When  we  examine  special 
passages  we  find  the  word  used  ui  Gen.  i.  21  of  the 
great  sea-monsters,  the  representatives  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  deep.  The  same  sense  b  given  to 
it  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  13  (where  it  is  again  connected  with 
"  I^athan  "),  Ps.  cxlviO.  7,  and  probably  in  Job 
tii.  12  (Vulg.  cetus).  On  the  other  hand,  in  Ex. 
vii.  9, 10,  12;  Deut.  xxxii.  33;  Ps.  xd.  13,  it  refers 
to  land-serpents  of  a  powerful  and  deadly  kind. 
It  b  also  applied  metaphorically  to  Phanu^  or  to 
Egypt  (Is.  U.  9;  Ez.  xxix.  3,  xxxiL  2;  perhaps 
Ps.  ixxiv.  13),  and  in  that  case,  especially  as  feet 
are  attributed  to  it,  it  most  probably  refers  to  the 
crocodile  as  the  well-known  emblem  of  F^pt. 
When,  however,  it  is  used  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 
as  in  Jer.  11.  34,  the  same  propriety  wouki  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  some  great  serpent,  such  as 
might  inhabit  the  sandy  plains  of  Babylonia,  b  in- 
tended.i> 

Such  is  the  usage  of  the  word  in  the  0.  T.  In 
the  N.  T.  it  b  only  found  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev. 
xii.  3,  4,  7,  9,  16,  17,  <tc.),  as  applied  metaphor- 
ically to  "  the  old  serpent,  called  the  Devil,  and 
Satan,"  the  description  of  the  "  dragon "  being 
dictated  by  the  synil)olical  meaning  of  the  image 
rather  than  by  any  reference  to  any  actually  exist- 
ing creature.  Of  similar  personification,  either  of 
an  evil  spirit  or  of  the  powers  of  material  Nature 
as  distinct  from  God,  we  have  traces  in  the  exten- 


o  Gesenius  derives  it  flrom  an  obsolete  root  ^^D. 
*«  to  extend.** 
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sire  prevalenee  of  dragon  worBhip,  and  eadatfloee  of 
dragon-temples  of  peculiar  serpentine  form,  the  ust 
of  dragon-standards,  both  in  the  East,  especially  in 
Egypt  (see  also  the  apocryphal  history  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon),  and  in  the  West,  more  particularly 
among  the  Celtic  tribes.  The  most  remarkable  of 
all,  perhaps,  b  found  in  the  Greek  legend  of  Apolk 
as  the  slayer  of  the  Python,  and  the  suppfcmter  of 
the  serpent-worship  by  a  higher  wisdom.  The 
reason,  at  least  of  the  Scriptural  symbol,  is  to  be 
sought  not  only  in  the  union  of  gigantic  power  with 
craft  and  malignity,  of  which  the  serpent  b  the 
natural  emblau,  but  in  the  record  of  the  serpent's 
agency  in  the  temptation  (Gen.  iii.).     [Skrpkkt.] 

A.B. 
» DRAGON-WELL  (Neh.  ii.  13,  A.  V.), 

but  more  correctly  Fouktam  (]^?)*  It  b  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  Nefaemiab*s  nigfat-excur- 
aiou  around  Jerusalem  (see  Neh.  as  above).  It  b 
one  of  the  nnoertain  points  in  the  topography  of 
the  ancient  city.  Kobinson  assigns  reasons  for  sup- 
posing it  was  a  later  luune  for  the  Gihon,  which 
Hezekiah  stopped  up  or  concealed  at  the  time  of 
the  Assyrian  invasion  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  8,  4«  30),  near 
the  head  of  the  valley  on  the  west  of  Jerusalem 
{BfbL  Rn.  i.  478,  514,  1st  ed.).  «arebiy  {i'H^ 
of  tkt  Great  King,  p.  315,  1st  ed.)  also  pbces  it 
there,  and  cotgectures,  among  other  expkuiations, 
that  the  name  may  have  come  from  the  figure  of  a 
dragon  sculptured  <m  the  tron^  or  eurb-stone. 
The  LXX.  substitutes  Fountain  of  Figs  for  the 
Biblical  designation.  Sepp  maintains  {Jertt$alem 
u.  das  htiL  Land,  L  272)  that  the  Dragon-weU  of 
Ndiemiah  was  the  Bethesda  of  the  N.  T.  (John  v. 
2),  and  that  Bethesda  b  the  present  Hmnmdm  tth- 
She  fa  (Bath  of  Healing),  near  one  of  the  western 
avenues  to  the  mosque  of  Omar.  But  in  that  case 
the  Well  fidk  within  Jerusalem,  and  not  outside  of 
it  so  as  to  be  within  the  path  of  Nehemiah's  circuit, 
ythoee  object  evidently  was  to  survey  the  ruins  of 
the  entire  city,  and  not  merely  those  of  Mount  Zion 
or  the  City  of  Davkl  in  its  more  restricted  sense. 
[Jerusalem,  III.]  Sepp  traces  the  name  to  a 
popular  notion  of  some  connection  of  a  dragon  with 
the  intermittent  waters.  He  gives  some  euriout 
proob  of  the  prevalence  of  such  a  superstition  among 
various  ruitions.  (See  also  Rob.  BibL  Re$.  i.  507, 
1st  ed.)  In  regard  to  Hanimmm  tii^Slt^fa  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  Dr.  Wolcott  was  the  first  mod- 
em trax-eller  who  explored  thb  remarkable  welL 
See  an  interesting  account  of  the  adventure  in  the 
BiU.  Sacra,  1843,  pp.  24-28.  Tobler  {DtnkbtdUer^ 
p.  73  ff.)  and  Barclay  ( Ciiy  of  the  Great  King,  p. 
531  fir.)  have  repeated  the  examination.  H. 

» DRAM.     [Daric] 

DREAMS  (n^Dbrj;  ^y^,*:  tomma;  tnlf 
ihrvw  in  LXX.,  and  kop^  C^ap  in  St.  Matthew,  art 
generally  used  for  *^  in  a  dream  '*).  The  Scriptural 
record  of  God's  communication  with  man  by 
dreams  has  been  so  often  supposed  to  involve  mn<^ 
di£5culty,  tliat  it  seems  not  out  of  place  to  n£er 
briefly  to  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  dreams 
generally,  before  enumerating  and  dassifyiBg  the 
dreams  recorded  in  Scripture. 

1.  The  main  diflTerence  between  our  sleeping  and 
waking  thoughts  appean  to  lie  in  this,  —  that,  ia 


6  The  appIksatioQ  of  Is.  xxvii.  1  appears  d  o 
certain. 
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Ae  fonner  case,  the  percepUve  fiuniHies  of  the  mind 
(the  teiuatlonal  iiowen,^  and  the  imagination  wliich 
combines  the  impresMons  derived  from  them)  are 
•etive,  while  the  reflective  powers  (the  reason  or 
Judgment  by  which  we  control  those  impressions, 
and  distinguish  between  those  which  are  imaguiarj 
or  subjective  and  those  which  correspond  to,  and 
are  piodttced  by,  ol^tive  realities)  are  generally 
asleep.  Milton's  account  of  dreams  (in  Par,  Lost^ 
book  V.  100-113)  seems  as  accurate  as  it  is  strik- 
ing:— 

"  But  know,  that  in  the  soul 
Are  many  leswcr  Ikcoltles,  that  serve 
Beasoa  as  chief:  among  these  Fancy  next 
Httf  offlce  holds ;  of  all  external  things 
Which  the  five  watchful  senses  represent 
She  forms  imaginattons,  aery  shapes. 
Which  Rmson  joining  or  diijolDing,  flnunes 
All  what  we  afArm  or  what  deny,  and  call 
Oar  knowledge  or  opinion ;  then  retires 
Into  her  private  cell,  when  nature  rests.** 

Thus  it  is  that  the  impressions  of  dreams  are  in 
themselves  vivid,  natural,  and  picturesque,  occa- 
sionally gifted  mth  an  intuition  beyond  our  ordi- 
nary powers,  but  strangely  incongruous  and  often 
grotesque;  the  emoUon  of  surprise  or  incredulity, 
which  arises  from  a  sense  of  incongruity,  or  of 
unlikeness  to  the  ordinary  course  of  e\'ents,  being 
in  dreams  a  thing  unknown.  The  mind  seems  to 
be  surrendered  to  that  power  of  association  by 
which,  even  in  its  waking  hours,  if  it  be  inactive 
and  inclined  t^  "  musing,"  it  is  often  carried  through 
a  series  of  thoughts  cotmected  together  by  some 
vague  and  accidental  association,  until  the  reason, 
when  it  starts  again  into  activity,  is  scarcely  able 
to  trace  back  the  slender  line  of  connection.  The 
diflference  is,  that,  in  this  latter  case,  we  are  aware 
that  the  connection  is  of  our  own  making,  while  in 
sleep  it  appears  to  be  caused  by  an  actual  succes- 
sion of  events. 

Such  is  usually  the  case,  yet  there  is  a  dass  of 
dreams,  seldom  noticed  and  indeed  less  common, 
but  recognized  by  the  experience  of  many,  in  which 
the  reason  is  not  wholly  asleep.  In  these  cases  it 
seems  to  look  on,  as  it  were,  from  without,  and  so 
to  have  a  double  consciousness :  on  the  one  hand 
we  enter  into  the  events  of  the  dream,  as  though 
real ;  on  the  other  we  have  a  sense  that  it  is  but  a 
dream,  and  a  fear  lest  we  should  awake  and  its 
pageant  should  pass  away. 

In  either  case  the  ideas  suggested  are  accepted 
by  the  mind  in  dreams  at  once  and  inevitably,  in- 
stead of  bemg  weighed  and  tested,  as  in  our  wak- 
ing hours.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  method  of 
such  suggestion  is  still  undetennined,  and  in  fact 
is  no  more  capable  of  being  accounted  for  by  any 
single  cause  than  the  suggestion  of  waking  thoughts. 
The  material  of  these  latter  Is  supplied  either  by 
oumlves,  through  the  senses,  the  memory,  and  the 
inuigination,  or  by  other  men,  generally  through 
the  medium  of  words,  or  lastly  by  the  direct  action 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  of  created  spirits  of  orders 
superior  to  our  own,  or  the  spirit  within  us.  So 
also  it  is  in  dreams.  In  the  first  pkice,  although 
memory  and  imagination  supply  most  of  the  ma- 
terial of  dreams,  yet  physical  sensations  of  cold 
and  heat,  of  pain  or  of  relief,  even  actual  impres- 
ikms  of  sound  or  of  light,  will  often  mould  or  sng- 
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geet  dreams,  and  the  physical  orgaus  of  speech  will 
occasionally  be  made  use  of  to  express  the  cmoUooe 
of  the  dreamer.  In  the  second  pbce,  instances  have 
been  known  where  a  fiew  words  whispered  into  a 
sleeper^s  ear  have  produced  a  dream  corresponding 
to  their  subject.  On  these  two  points  experience 
gi%-es  undoubted  testimony;  as  to  the  third,  it  can, 
fh)m  the  nature  of  the  case,  speak  but  vaguely  and 
uncertainly.  The  Scripture  declares,  not  as  any 
strange  thing,  but  as  a  thing  of  course,  that  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  soul  ex- 
tends to  its  sleeping  as  well  as  ito  waking  thoughts. 
It  declares  that  God  communicates  with  the  spirit 
of  man  dU«etly  in  dreams,  and  also  that  he  per- 
mits created  spirits  to  have  a  like  communication 
with  it  Its  dechiration  is  to  be  weighed,  not  as 
an  isolated  thing,  but  in  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral doctrine  of  spiritual  influence;  because  any 
theory  of  dreams  must  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  tin 
general  theory  of  the  origination  of  all  thought. 

II.  It  is,  of  course,  with  this  last  class  of  dreams 
that  we  have  to  do  in  Scripture.  The  dreams  of 
monory  or  imagination  are  indeed  referred  to  in 
Eccl.  V.  3;  Is.  xxix.  8;  but  it  b  tlie  history  of  the 
ReveUtion  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  spirit  of  man, 
whether  sleeping  or  waking,  which  is  the  proper 
subject  of  Scripture  itself. 

It  must  be  observed  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  enunciated  by  St  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  15, 
dreams,  in  which  tlie  understanding  is  asleep,  are 
recognized  bideed  as  a  method  of  divine  revelation, 
but  placed  bek)w  the  visions  of  prophecy,  in  which 
the  understanding  plays  its  part^  It  is  true  that 
the  book  of  Job,  standing  as  it  does  on  the  basis  of 

natural  religion,"  dwells  on  dreams  and  '*  visions 
in  deep  sleep  '*  as  the  chosen  method  of  Ciod*s 
revektion  of  himself  to  man  (see  Job  iv.  13,  vil. 
14,  xxxiii.  15).  But  in  Num.  xii.  6;  Deut  xiii.  1, 
3,  5;  Jer.  xz>-ii.  9;  Joel  ii.  28,  Ac,  dreamers  of 
dreams,  whether  true  or  fidse,  are  placed  bek>w 
"prophets,"  and  even  betow  " diriners; "  and  sim- 
ilariy  in  the  climax  of  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6,  we  read 
that  "the  Lord  answered  Saul  not,  neither  by 
dreams,  nor  by  Urim  [by  symbol],  nor  by  prophets.** 
Under  the  Christian  dispensation,  while  we  read 
frequently  of  trances  (iKtrrdtrus)  and  visions  (oir- 
Tflurloi,  6pdfMTm)i  dreams  are  never  referred  to  as 
vehicles  of  divine  revelation.  In  exact  accordance 
with  this  principle  are  the  actual  records  of  the 
dreams  sent  by  God.  The  greater  number  of  such 
dreams  were  granted,  far  prMiicUon  or  for  warning, 
to  those  who  were  aliens  to  the  Jewish  covenant 
Thus  we  hare  the  record  of  the  dreams  of  Abimelech 
(Gen.  XX.  8-7);  Laban  (Gen.  xxxi.  24);  of  the 
chief  butler  and  baker  (Gen.  xl.  5):  of  Pharaoh 
(Gen.  xli.  1-8);  of  the  Midianite  (Judg.  vii.  13): 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  ii.  1,  <ftc.,  iv.  10-18);  of 
the  Magi  (Matt  ii.  12),  and  of  PUate's  wife  (Matt 
xxvii.  19).  Many  of  these  dreams,  moreo^-er,  were 
symbolical  and  obscure,  so  as  to  require  an  inter- 
preter. And,  where  dreams  are  recorded  as  means 
of  God*s  revelation  to  his  chosen  servants,  they 
are  almost  always  refienred  to  the  periods  of  their 
earliest  and  most  imperfect  knowledge  of  him.  So 
it  is  in  the  case  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  12,  and 
perhaps  1-0),  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxvui.  12-15),  of 


a  Them  pnwerg  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
(as  m  But!ur*8  AntUogy^  part  i.  c.  1)  from  the  organs 
llfcroogh  which  they  sro  exercised  when  we  are  awaki«. 


h  Tho  same  order,  as  being  the  natural  one.  is 
in  the  earlioet  record  of  European  mythology  — 

'AAA'  aw  iili  riyti  iiavrir  ^u^fMr,  ^  tfp^a 
*H  Kol  OMtpoiroAoy,  xol  yap  r*  OKop  tK  Actk  ivru 
Horn.  XT.  i.  (9 
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Joseph  (Gen.  zzxvii.  5-10),  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iii. 
6),  and,  in  the  N.  T.,  of  Joseph  (Matt.  i.  20,  ii. 
13,  19,  22).  It  is  to  be  obsened,  niorcmer,  that 
they  belong  especially  to  the  earliest  age,  and  be- 
come less  frequent  as  the  revelations  of  prophecy 
increase.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  found  in 
the  dreams  and  **  visions  of  the  night  *'  given  to 
Daniel  (ii.  19,  ni.  1),  apparently  in  order  to  put 
to  shame  the  falselioods  of  the  Chalda>an  belief  in 
prophetic  dreams  and  in  the  power  of  mterpretadon, 
and  yet  to  bring  out  the  truth  ktent  therein  (comp. 
St  Paul's  miraclen  at  Kphesus,  Ads  xix.  11,  12, 
and  their  effect,  18-20). 

The  general  conclusion  therefore  is,  first,  that 
the  Scripture  claims  the  dream,  an  it  does  e\'ery 
other  action  of  the  human  mind,  as  a  medium 
through  which  God  may  speak  to  man  either 
directly,  that  is,  as  we  call  it,  "  providentially,"  or 
indirectly  in  virtue  of  a  general  influence  upon  all 
bis  thoughts;  and  secondly,  that  it  lays  far  greater 
stress  on  that  divme  influence  by  which  the  under- 
standing also  is  aflected,  and  leads  us  to  believe 
that  as  such  influence  extends  more  and  more, 
revelation  by  dreams,  unless  in  \-ery  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, might  be  expected  to  pass  away. 

A.  B. 

DRESS.  This  subject  includes  the  following 
particulars:  —  1.  Materials.  2.  Color  and  decora- 
tion. 3.  Name,  form,  and  mode  of  wearing  the 
various  articles.    4.  Special  usages  relating  thereto. 

1.  The  m  tttrlaU  were  various,  and  multiplied 
with  the  advance  of  civilization.  The  earliest  and 
simplest  roLic  was  made  out  of  the  leaves  of  a  tree 


f/Ht  A.  V.  ♦*  fig-tree"  —  and  comp.  the  pres- 
ent Arabic  name  for  the  fig,  tin^  or  ttai)^  portions 
of  which  were  sewn  together,  so  as  to  form  an  apron 
(Gen.  iii.  7).  Ascetic  Jews  occasionally  used  a 
similar  material  in  later  times.  Josephus  (  ViL  § 
2)  records  tliis  of  Baiius  {iffB7)ri  fikv  awh  Zivlptav 
XP^H-fvov) ;  but  whether  it  was  made  of  the  leaves, 
or  the  bark,  is  uncertain.  Afler  the  Tall,  the  skins 
of  animals  supplied  a  more  durable  material  (Goi. 
iii.  21),  which  was  adapted  to  a  rude  state  of 
society,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  used  by  various 
ancient  nations  (Diod.  Sic.  i.  43,  ii.  38;  Arrian, 
Ind,  cap.  7,  §  3).     Skins  were  not  wholly  disused 

at  later  periods:  the  addereth  (iTi^Tft?)  worn  by 
Elgah  appears  to  have  been  the  skui  of  a  sheep  or 
some  other  animal  with  the  wool  left  on :  in  the 
LXX.  the  word  is  rendered  /ai)Xc#t^  (1  K.  xix.  13, 
19;  2  K.  ii.  13),  Zopd  (Gen.  xxv.  25),  and  5^p^ts 
(Zech.  xiii.  4);  and  it  may  be  connected  with  iopd 
ctymologically  (Saalschiitz,  ArchdoL  i.  19);  Gesen- 
ius,    however,   prefers  the  notion  of    ampUludCj 

"TW,  in  which  case  it  =  "^^^  (Mic.  11.  8; 
Tktsnur.  p.  23).     The  same  material  is  implied  in 

the  dcscripUon  ("1^0?  ^52  tt?*S  :  hv^^p  Zaais, 
LXX.:  A.  V.  "hairy  man,"  2  K.  L  8),  though 
these  words  may  also  be  understood  of  the  hair  of 
the  prophet;  and  in  the  comparison  of  Ksau*s  skin 
to  such  a  robe  (Gen.  xxv.  25).  It  was  characteris- 
tic of  a  prophet's  ofiice  from  its  mean  appearance 
(Zech.  xiii.  4;  cf.  Matt.  vii.  16).  Pelisses  of  sheep- 
ikiu  ^  still  form  an  ordinary  article  of  dress  in  the 
East  (Burckhaitlt's  NoU»  on  Bedotuiu^  i.  50).  The 
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addereth  worn  by  the  king  of  I«ineveh  (Jon  iH.  8), 
and  the  **  goodly  Babylonish  garment "  found  al 
Xi  (Josh.  vii.  21),  were  of  a  different  character, 
either  robes  trimmed  with  viduable  furs,  or  ths 
skins  themselves  ornamented  with  embroidery.  The 
art  of  weaving  hair  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  at 
an  early  period  (Ex.  xxvi.  7,  xxxv.  G);  the  sack- 
cloth used  by  mourners  was  of  this  material  [Sack- 
cloth], and  by  many  writers  the  ttddtrtth  of  the 
prophets  is  supposed  to  have  been  such.  John  the 
Baptist's  robe  was  of  camel's  hair  (Matt.  iii.  4), 
and  a  similar  material  was  in  common  use  among 
the  poor  of  that  day  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  24,  §  3), 
probably  of  goats*  hair,  which  was  employed  in  the 
Roman  ciliduin.  At  what  period  the  use  of  wool, 
and  of  still  more  artificial  textures,  such  as  cotton 
and  linen,  became  known  is  uncertain :  the  first  of 
these,  we  may  presume,  was  uitroduced  at  a  very 
early  period,  the  flocks  of  the  pastoral  families  being 
kept  partly  for  their  wool  (Gai.  xxxviii.  12):  it 
I  at  all  times  lai^y  employed,  particularly  for 
the  outer  garments  (I^v.  xiii.  47;  I)eut.  xxii.  11, 
Ez.  xxxiv.  3;  Job  xxxi.  20;  Prov.  xxvii.  26,  xxxL 
13).  [Woou]  The  occurrence  of  the  term  ce/AofK-ZA 
in  the  book  of  Genesis  (iii.  21,  xxxni.  3,  23)  seema 
to  indicate  an  acquaintance,  even  at  that  early  day, 
witli  the  finer  materials;  for  that  term,  though 
significant  of  a  particukr  role,  originally  appears 
to  have  referred  to  the  material  employed  (the  root 
being  presened  in  our  citthm ;  cf.  lk)hlen's  Jntrod, 
ii.  51;  Saalschiitz,  Ardidid.  i.  8),  and  was  applied 
by  the  later  Jews  to  flax  or  lmen,*as  stated  by 
Josephus  {Aid.  iii.  7,  §  2,  XtBofityr}  fity  KoXetrat. 
tiivtov  TOVTO  ffrjftalvd,  x^^o"  7*^  "^^  Xivov  r,fit7% 
Kokov/xty)'  Ko  conclusion,  however,  can  be  drawn 
from  the  use  of  the  word :  it  is  evidently  applied 
generally,  and  without  any  view  to  the  material,  as 
in  Gen.  iii.  21.  It  is  probable  that  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Hebrews  with  linen,  and  perhaps  cotton, 
dates  from  tlie  period  of  the  captivity  in  Egypt, 
when  they  were  instructed  in  the  manufactiure  (1 
Chr.  iv.  21).  Afler  theu*  return  to  Palestine  we 
have  frequent  notices  of  linen,  the  finest  kind  being 

named  shish  (ttW\  and  at  a  later  period.  &£ts 

(\^2l),  the  latter  a  word  of  S}Tian,  and  the  former 
of  Egj'ptian  origin,  and  each  indicating  the  quarter 
whence  the  material  was  proctmed:  the  term  chur 

(*n!\n^  was  also  applied  to  it  from  its  brilliant  ap- 
pearance (Is.  xix.  9;  Esth.  i.  6,  riii.  15).  It  is  the 
06aaos  of  the  IJCX,  and  the  N.  T.  (Luke  xvi.  19; 
Rev.  xviii.  12,  16),  and  the  "fine  linen"  of  the 
A.  V.  It  was  used  in  the  vestments  of  the  high- 
priests  (Ex.  xxviii.  5  AT.),  as  well  as  by  the  wealtliy 
(Gen.  xli.   42  ;  lYov.   xxxi.  22 ;  Luke  xiv.    19). 

[Linen.]  A  less  costly  kind  was  named  b(td  (721 : 
Kty§os)y  which  was  used  for  certain  portions  of  tlie 
high-priest's  dress  (Ex.  xxviii.  42;  I^v.  xd.  4,  23, 
32),  and  for  the  ephods  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii.  18) 
and  David  (2  Sam.  vi.  14):  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
in  reference  to  its  quality  and  appearance,  that  it 
is  the  material  in  which  angels  are  represented  (Ek. 
ix.  3,  11,  X.  2,  6,  7;  Dan.  x.  5,  xii.  6;  Rev.  xv.  6). 
A  coarser  kind  of  linen,  termed  u^iSAiyoy  (Ecdus. 
xl.  4),  was  used  by  the  very  poor  [Linen].    The 

Hebrew  terra  tddin  {^^  =  <riy5tii',  and  tatin) 


a  The  nhcep-tkin  coat  U  frequently  repreoented  in  the  and  terminated  In  iU  natural  state.  The  people  wear- 
«ea]ptares  ot  Khorsabad :  it  was  made  \rith  sleeves,  ing  It  have  been  identified  with  the  Sagartii  (Boooml% 
and  was  worn  over  the  tunk  :  it  fbU  over  the  back,  |  Nineveh^  p.  193). 
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txpresses  a  fine  kind  of  linen,  especially  adapted  for 
Bunimer  wear,  as  distinct  from  the  tnrabnU  f,  which 
was  thick  (Talmud,  Mennch.  p.  41,  1).  What  may 
have  been  the  distinction  between  shesh  and  swUn 
(Prov.  xxxi.  22,  24)  we  know  not:  the  probability 
is  that  the  latter  name  passed  from  the  material  to 
a  particular  kind  of  robe.  Silk  was  not  introduced 
until  a  very  late  period  (Re?,  xviii.  12):  the  term 

rnahi  Oip^J  :  rpixairroy;  Ez.  xvi.  10)  is  of  doubt- 
ful meaning  [Su^k].  The  use  of  a  mixed  material 
(tJMttf :  KWn^owi  i.  e.  ipurious^  LXX.;  ivri- 
9taicdutyoyy  Aquil.;  tpUKivoVy  Gr.  Ven.),  such 
as  wool  and  flax,  was  forbidden  (I^ev.  xix.  19;  Deut. 
xxii.  11),  on  the  ground,  according  to  Josephus 
{Ant.  iv.  8,  §  11),  that  sucli  was  reserved  for  the 
priests,  or  as  being  a  practice  usual  among  idolaters 
(Spencer,  L*:g.  Ihb.  Rlt.  ii.  32),  but  more  probably 
with  the  view  of  enforcing  the  general  idea  of  purity 
and  simplicity. 

2.  CoIm'  and  decoration.  The  prevailing  color 
of  the  Hebrew  dress  was  the  natural  white  of  the 
materials  employed,  which  might  be  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  brilliancy  by  the  art  of  the  ftiUer 
(Mark  ix.  3).     Somp  of  the  terms  applied  to  these 

materials  (c.  ff.  tt7C,  \^2l,  "ViH)  are  connected 
with  words  significant  of  whiteness,  while  many  of 
the  allusions  to  garuients  have  special  reference  to 
this  quality  (Job  xxxviii.  14;  Vs.  civ.  1,  2;  Is. 
Ixiii.  3) :  white  was  held  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  festive  occasions  (Eccl.  ix.  8;  cf.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2, 
60),  as  well  as  symbolical  of  purity  (Uev.  Hi.  4,  5, 
iv.  4,  vii.  9,  13).  It  is  uncertain  when  the  art  of 
dyeing  became  known  to  the  Hebrews;  the  cethonelh 
p:tssi/n  worn  by  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3,  23)  is 
variously  taken  to  be  either  a  ^^coat  of  divers 
colors "  {iroiKi\os  '  polyinH'u,  Vulg. ;  corap.  the 
Greek  irdtnrttv^  IL  iii.  126,  xxii.  441),  or  a  tunic 
furnished  with  sleeves  and  reaching  down  to  the 
ankles,  as  in  the  versions  of  Aquila,  karpayiKHosy 
KapiruT6sf  and  Symmachus,  x^^P^^^'''^^*  ^"^  ^ 
the  Vulg.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18),  tnlm-h,  and  as  de- 
scribed by  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  8,  §  1).  The  latter 
is  probably  the  correct  sense,  in  which  case  we 
have  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  variegated  robes 
previously  to  the  sojourn  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt, 
though  the  notice  of  scarlet  thread  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
28)  implies  some  acqustintance  with  dyeing,  and 

the  light  summer  robe  (H^??  •  B4pi<rTpoy-  teil^ 
A.  V.)  worn  by  Kebecca  and  Tamar  (Gen.  xxiv. 
65,  xxxviii.  14,  19)  was  probably  of  an  ornamental 
character.  The  F^yptiaus  had  carried  the  art  of 
weaving  and  embroidery  to  a  high  state  of  per- 
fection, and  from  them  the  Hebrews  learned  various 
methods  of  producing  decorated  stufib.  The  ele- 
ments of  omameutntion  were — (1)  weaving  with 
threads  previously  dyed  (Ex.  xxxv.  25;  cf.  Wilkin- 
son's Kgypdansy  iii.  125);  (2)  tlie  introduction  of 
gold  thread  or  wire  (Ex.  xxviii.  6  ff.);  (3)  the 
addition  of  figures,  probably  of  animals  and  hunt- 
ing or  battle  scenes  (cf.  Layard,  ii.  297),  in  the 
case  of  garments,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
cherubim  were  represented  in  the  curtains  of  the 
tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi.  1,  31,  xxxvi.  8,  35).  These 
devices  may  have  been  either  woven  into  the  stuff, 
or  cut  out  of  other  stuff  and  afterwards  attached 
6y  needlework:  in  the  former  case  the  pattern 
would  appear  only  on  one  side,  in  the  hitter  the 
pattern  might  be  varied.  Such  is  the  distinction, 
seoording  to  Tilmudical  writers,  between  cunmng- 
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\oark  and  netdlewoi'k^  or  as  marked  by  the  use  of 

the  singular  and  dual  number,  tipp*^,  needleuM'k^- 

and  D\'l!^p"],  needUioork  on  both  sides  (Judg.  v. 
30,  A.  v.),  though  the  hitter  term  may  after  all 
be  accepted  in  a  simple  way  as  a  dual  =  two  em^ 
bi-oidei'td  robes  (Ifertheau,  Comm.  In  L  c).  The 
account  of  the  corslet  of  Amasis  (Her.  iii.  47) 
illustrates  the  processes  of  decoration  described  in 

Exodus.  Robes  decorated  with  gold  (n'l^^lTip, 
Ps.  xlv.  13),  and  at  a  hUer  period  with  sil\'er  thread 
(Joseph.  AnL  xix.  8,  §  2;  cf.  Acts  xii.  21),  were 
worn  by  royal  personages  :  other  kinds  of  em- 
broidered robes  were  worn  by  the  wealthy  both  oi 
Tyre  (Ez.  xvi.  13)  and  FalesUne  (Jndg.  v.  30;  Ts. 
xlv.  14).  The  art  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
maintained  among  the  Hebrews:  the  Babylonians 
and  other  eastern  nations  (Josh.  vii.  21:  Ez.  xxvii. 
24),  as  well  as  the  ICgyptians  (Ez.  xxvii.  7),  excelled 
in  it.  Nor  docs  tite  art  of  dyeing  appear  to  have 
been  followed  up  ui  Palestine:  d3-ed  ro!}es  were 
uuported  from  foreign  countries  (Zeph.  i.  8),  par- 
ticularly from  Phoenicia,  and  were  not  much  used  • 
on  accomit  of  their  expensiveness :  purple  (Prov. 
xxxi.  22;  Luke  x\-i.  19)  and  scarlet  (2  Sam.  i.  24) 
were  occasionally  worn  by  the  wealthy,  llie  sur- 
roundmg  nations  were  more  larish  in  then*  use 
of  them:  the  wealthy  TjTians  (Ez.  xxvii.  7),  the 
Midianitish  kmgs  (Judg.  viii.  26),  the  Assyrian 
nobles  {Vjl.  xxiii.  6),  and  Persian  ofiicers  (Est.  \iiL 
15),  are  all  represented  in  purple.  The  general  hue 
of  the  Persian  dress  was  more  brilliant  than  that 
of  the  Jews:  hence  Ezekiel  (xxiii.  12)  describes  the 

Assyrians  as  /wJO  "^^T^?'  ^^*  ^^^'^^  ^^  P^^'' 
fection ;  according' to  the  L^lX.  thwipu^Oy  wear- 
ing robes  with  handsome  borders.     With  regard  to 

the  head-dress  in  particular,  described  as  '^H'^'^ip 

D'^V'a^  {rtdpcu  $airrali  A.  V.  "dyed  attire  [Ez. 
xxiii.  15^;"  cf.  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  654,  mi/ra  picta\ 
some  doubt  exists  whether  the  word  rendered  dyed 
does  not  rather  mean  flowing  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p. 
542;  Layard,  ii.  308). 

3.  The  nameSy  forms^  and  mode  of  weaiHng  the 
robes.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the  various  articles  of  dress  mentioned  in  the 
Bible:  the  notices  ore  for  the  most  part  incidental, 
and  refer  to  a  lengthened  period  of  time,  during 
which  the  fashions  must  have  frequently  changed : 
while  the  collateral  sources  of  information,  such  as 
sculpture,  painting,  or  oontemporaiy  records,  are 
but  scanty.  The  general  characteristics  of  oriental 
dress  have  indeed  preeen-ed  a  remarkable  uniform- 
ity in  all  ages:  the  modem  Arab  dresses  much  as 
the  ancient  Hebrew  did ;  there  are  the  same  flowing 
robes,  the  same  distinction  between  the  outer  and 
inner  garments,  the  former  heavy  and  warm,  the 
latter  light,  adapted  to  the  rapid  and  excessive 
changes  of  temperature  in  those  countries;  and 
there  is  the  same  distinction  between  the  costume 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  consisting  in  the  multipli- 
cation of  robes  of  a  finer  texture  and  more  ample 
dimensions.  Hence  the  numerous  illustrations  of 
ancient  costume,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
usages  of  modem  Orientals,  supplying  in  great 
measure  the  want  of  contemporaneous  representa- 
tions. With  regard  to  the  figures  which  some  have 
identified  as  Jews  in  Egyptian  pahfitings  and  As- 
syrian sculptures,  we  cannot  but  consider  the  evi- 
dence insufllcient.     The  figures  in  the  painting  at 
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fieni  Hanan,  delineated  by  Wilkinson  (Anc,  Egypt, 
ii.  296),  and  supposed  by  him  to  represent  the  ar- 
rival of  Joseph's  brethren,  are  dressed  in  a  manner 
at  variance  with  our  ideas  of  Hebrew  costume:  the 
more  important  personages  wear  a  double  tunic,  the 
upper  one  constructed  so  as  to  pass  over  the  lell 
shoulder  and  under  the  right  arm,  leaving  the  right 
shoulder  exposed ;  the  sen'ants  wear  nothing  more 
than  a  skirt  or  kilt,  reaching  from  the  bins  to  the 
knee.  Wilkinson  suggests  some  collateral  reasons 
for  doubting  whether  they  were  really  Jews:  to 
which  we  may  add  a  further  ol^ection  that  the 
presents  which  these  persons  bring  with  them  are 
not  what  we  should  expect  from  Gen.  xllii.  11. 
CertAin  figures  inscribed  on  the  face  of  a  rock  at 
BeJiisturi,  near  Kermanshah,  were  supposed  by  Sir 
R.  K.  Porter  to  represent  Samaritans  captured  by 
Shalmaneser:  they  are  gi^-en  in  Vaux*s  Nmectk. 
p.  372.  These  sculptures  are  now  recognized  as  of 
a  biter  date,  and  the  figures  evidently  represent 
people  of  different  nations,  for  the  tunics  are  alter- 
nately short  and  long.  Again,  certain  figures  dis- 
co\'ei>ed  at  Nineveh  have  been  pronounced  to  be 
Jews:  in  one  instance  the  presence  of  hats  and 
boots  is  the  ground  of  identification  (Bonomi, 
Nineveh y  p.  107;  comparing  Dan.  iiL  21);  but  if, 
as  we  shall  hereafler  show,  the  original  words  in 
Dan.  have  been  misunderstood  by  our  translators, 
no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  presence  of 
these  articles.  In  another  instance  the  figures  are 
simply  dressed  in  a  short  tunic,  with  sleevea  reach- 
ing nearly  to  the  elbow,  and  confined  at  the  waist 
by  a  girdle,  a  style  of  dness  which  was  so  widely 
spread  throughout  the  East  that  it  is  impossible  to 
pronounce  what  parUcular  nation  they  may  have 
belonged  to:  the  style  of  head-dress  seems  an  ob- 
jection to  the  supposition  that  they  are  Jews. 
These  figures  are  gi^-en  in  Bonomi*B  Ninevehy  p. 
881. 

The  costume  of  the  men  and  women  was  very 
Bimihur;  there  was  sufficient  difference,  howe\'er,  to 
mark  the  sex,  and  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  a 

woman  to  wear  the  appendages  (^ /? :  aKt^n), 
such  as  the  staff,  signet-ring,  and  other  ornaments, 
or,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  8,  §  4*3),  the 
weapons  of  a  man ;  as  well  as  to  a  man  to  wear 

the  outer  robe  (n^Ct27)  of  a  woman  (Dcut.  xxii. 
5);  the  reason  of  the  prohibition,  according  to 
Maiinonides  ( J/or.  NeU^h.  iii.  37),  being  that  such 
was  the  practice  of  idolaters  (cf.  Carp>ov,  Appar. 
p.  514);  but  more  probably  it  was  based  upon  the 
general  principle  of  propriety.  We  si.  all  first  de- 
scribe the  robes  which  were  common  to  the  two 
sexes,  and  then  those  which  were  peculiar  to 
women. 

(1.)  The  cethoneih  {r\yr\^y  whence  the  Greek 
XiT<iy)  was  the  most  essential  article  of  dress.  It 
was  a  closely  fitting  garment,  resembling  in  form 
and  use  our  ahirt,  though  unforturmtely  translated 
coat  in  the  A.  V.  The  material  of  which  it  was 
made  was  either  wool,  cotton,  or  linen.  From  Jo- 
sephus's  obser\*ation  (AnL  iii.  7,  §  4)  with  regard 
to  the  me'tl,  that  it  was  ovk  U  Zuoiy  ireptTfirifid' 
TWK,  we  may  probably  infer  that  the  ordinary  ce- 
ihotu'fh  or  tunic  was  made  in  two  pieces,  which  were 
sewn  together  at  the  sides.  In  this  case  the  x<rci)y 
tp^a^«  worn  by  uur  Lord  (John  xix.  23)  was 
eitner  a  singular  one,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  was 
the  upper  tunic  or  me'iL  The  primitive  ceUtoneih 
was  without  sleeves  and  reached  only  to  the  knee, 
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like  the  Doric  ^irdvi  it  may  also  have  teen.  Ilka 
the  latter,  partuilly  opened  at  one  side,  so  that  a 
person  in  rapid  motion  was  exposed  (2  Sam.  vi.  20). 
Another  kind,  which  we  may  compare  with  the 
Ionian  x<tc6i',  reached  to  the  wrists  and  ankles: 
such  was  probably  the  cefhoneth  passim  worn  by 
Joseph  (Geu.  sxxvii.  3,  23),  and  Tamar  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  18),  and  that  which  the  priests  wore  (Joseph. 
AnL  iii.  7,  $  2).  It  was  in  either  case  kq>t  close 
to  the  body  by  a  girdle  [Gikdi^],  and  the  fold 
formed  by  the  overlapping  of  the  robe  served  as  an 
inner  pockety  in  which  a  letter  or  any  other  small 
article  might  be  carried  (Joseph.  Ant,  xvii.  5,  §  7). 
A  person  wearing  the  ceUumeih  akme  was  descrilicd 


Fig.  1.     An  Egyptian.    (Lane's  Modem  Egyptiaiu.) 

M  D13r ,  nak^cL,  A.  Y. :  we  may  compare  the  use 
of  the  term  yv/aW  as  applied  to  the  Spartan  vir- 
gins (Plut  Lye.  14),  of  the  Utin  nwhu  (Virg. 
Georg.  i.  299),  and  of  our  expression  stripped. 
Thus  it  is  said  of  Saul  after  having  taken  oflT  his 

uppei'  garments  (V7J5'  ^  ^^*™-  ^*-  ^4);  of 
Isaiah  (Is.  xx.  2)  when  he  had  put  oflT  his  sackckth, 
which  was  usually  worn  over  the  tunic  (cf.  Jon.  iii. 
6),  and  oidy  on  special  occasions  next  the  skin  (2 
K.  ri.  30);  of  a  warrior  who  has  cast  off  his  mil- 
itary cloak  (Am.  ii.  16 ;  cf.  liv.  iii.  23,  inermes 
nudiqtte);  and  of  Peter  without  his  fisher's  coat 
(John  xxi.  7).  The  same  expressfon  is  elsewhere 
applied  to  the  pooriy  clad  (Job  xxii.  6;  Is.  Iviii.  7; 
James  ii.  15). 

IIm  above  wood-cut  (fig.  1)  represents  the  sim- 
plest style  of  Oriental  di^ss,  a  long  loose  shirt  or 
cethoneth  without  a  girdle,  reaching  neariy  to  the 
ankle.  The  same  robe,  with  the  addition  of  the 
girdle,  is  shown  in  fig.  4. 

In  fig.  2  we  have  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  mod- 
em Bedouin :  the  tunic  overUps  the  girdle  at  the 
waist,  leaving  an  ample  fold,  which  serves  as  a 
pocket  Over  the  tunic  he  wears  the  abba,  at 
striped  plaid,  which  completes  his  costume. 

(2.)  The  sMn  (V^^)  appears  to  have  been  a 
wrapper  of  fine  linen  (ffiyJS^v^  I^X.),  which  might 
be  used  in  \'arious  ways,  but  especially  as  a  night- 
shirt (Mark  xiv.  51;  cf.  Her.  ii.  95;  Schleusner's 
Lex.  in  N.  T.  s.  v.).  The  Hebrew  term  is  given 
in  the  Sj-riac  N.  T.  as  =  trovJidptoy  (Luke  xix.  20), 
and  \4yTioy  (John  xiii.  4).     The  material  or  robe 
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it  mentioned  in  Judg.  xiv.  12,  13  (sheet^  sMri, 
A.  v.),  Prov.  xxxi.  24,  and  Is.  Hi.  23  (/we  Untn, 
A.  v.);  but  in  none  of  these  passages  is  ttiere  any- 
Uiing  to  decide  its  apeciiic  meaning.  Tlie  Tal 
miidical  writers   occasionaJly   descrilje    the  UilUh 
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Fig.  2.     A  Bedouin.     (Lynch,  Drad  Sea.) 

[taUUhy  or  taUefk]  under  tliat  name,  as  l)eing  made 
of  fine  linen:  Iience  Liglitfoot  {ExercUatUmt  on 
Marie  xiv.  51}  identifies  the  cw^^p  worn  by  the 
young  man  as  a  talith^  which  he  bad  put  on  in 
his  haste  without  his  other  garments. 

(3.)  The  TOs't/  1  v'*y?p^  was  an  upper  or  second 
tunic,  the  difierence  bein<;  that  it  was  longer  than 
the  first.  It  is  hence  termed  in  the  LXX.  IntfAv- 
rris  iro5^pijy,  and  probabiy  in  this  sense  the  term 
is  applied  to  the  cetkoneth  passim  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18), 
implying  that  it  reached  do\m  to  the  feet.  The 
sacerdotal  me'U  is  elsewhere  described.  [Priest.] 
As  an  article  of  ordinary  dress  it  was  worn  by 
itings  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  4),  prophets  (1  Sam.  xxviii. 
14),  nobles  (Job  i.  20),  and  youths  (1  Sam.  u.  19). 
It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  the  term  is 
used  in  its  specific  sense  in  these  passages,  and  not 

rather  in  its  broad  etymological  sense  (from  ^VID, 
to  cover)^  for  any  robe  that  chanced  to  be  worn 
over  the  cetJioneth.  In  the  LXX.  the  renderings 
▼ary  between  iwipH^Tris  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4;  2  Sam. 
ziii.  18;  1  Sam.  ii.  19,  Ttieodot.),  a  term  properly 
applied  to  an  upper  n^rment,  and  specially  used  in 
John  xxi.  7  for  the  linen  coat  worn  by  the  Phceni- 
eian  and  Syrian  fishermen  (Theophyl.  in  L  c), 
SiwAotf  (1  Sam.  ii.  19,  xv.  27,  xxiv.  4,  11,  xxviii. 
14;  Job  xxix.  14),  Ifidrta  (Job  i.  20),  <rroA^  (1 
Chr.  XV.  27;  Job  ii.  12),  and  iwoJivTris  (Kx:  xxxix. 
21;  Lev.  vili.  7),  showing  that  generally  spealcing 
it  was  r^^iarded  as  an  upper  garment.  This  fitr- 
ther  appears  finom  the  passages  in  which  notice  of 
it  occurs:  in  1  Sam.  xviii.  4  it  is  the  "  rol»e  "  which 
Jonathan  first  takes  off;  in  1  Sam.  xxviii.  14  it  is 
the  ** mantle**  in  which  Samuel  is  enveloped;  in  1 
Sam.  XV.  27,  it  is  the  "  mantle,*'  the  slcirt  of  which 

s  rent  (cf.  1  K.  xi.  30,  where  the  H^ /^  is  sim- 
ilariy  treated);  in  1  Sam.  xjiv.  4,  it  is  tlie  **robe,^ 
under  which  Saul  siept  (generally  the  "^.^.^  was  so 
und);  and  in  Job  i.  20.  ii.  12,  it  is  the  ''mantle ' 


which  he  rends  (cf.  Exr.  ix.  3, 5) ;  in  these  passagei 
it  evidently  describes  an  outer  robe,  whether  thf 
sitnidh,  or  the  mt^il  itself  used  as  a  simtdh.  Where 
two  tunics  are  mentioned  (Lulce  iii.  11)  as  l^eing 
worn  at  the  same  time,  tlie  second  would  be  a  me*U; 
travellers  generally  wore  two  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  5, 
§7),  but  the  practice  was  forbidden  to  the  disciples 
(Matt.  X.  10:  Lulce  ix.  3). 

The  dress  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  in 
modem  Egypt  (fig.  3)  illustrates  the  customs  of 
the  Helirews.  In  addition  to  the  shirt,  they  wear 
a  long  vest  of  striped  silk  and  cotton^  called  kp/ldtty 
descending  to  the  ankles,  and  with  ample  sleeves, 
so  that  the  hands  may  be  concealed  at  pleasure. 
The  girdle  surrowids  this  vest.  The  outer  robe 
consists  of  a  kmg  cloth  coat,  called  ffibbeh^  with 
sleeves  reaching  nearly  to  the  wrisU  In  cold 
weather  the  abba  is  thrown  over  the  shoulders. 


Fig.  8.     An  Egyptian  of  the  upper  classes.     (Lane.) 

(4.)  The  ordinary  outer  garment  consisted  of  a 
quadrangular  piece  of  woolen  ck>th,  probably  re- 
sembling in  shape  a  S  -otch  plaid.  The  size  and 
texture  would  vary  wit'j  tie  means  of  the  wearer. 
The  Hel)rew  terms  referring  to  it  are  —  nmldh 

(n /Qtt?,  occasionally  H^  /tt7),  which  appcnre  to 
have  liad  the  broadest  sense,  and  sometimes  is  put 
for  clothes  generally  {Geru  xxxv.  2,  xxxvii.  34;  Kx. 
iii.  22,  xxii.  9;  Deut.  x.  18:  Is.  iii.  7,  iv.  1), 
though  once  used  specifically  of  the  warrior's  cloak 

(Is.  ix.  5);  bfffed  (T^^\  which  is  more  usual  in 
speaking  of  robes  of  a  handsome  and  substantial 
character  ((jen.  xxvii.  15,  xli.  42;  Ex.  xx\iii.  2; 
1  K.  xxii.  10;  2  Chr.  xviii.  9;  Is.  IxiU.  1);  ctsAth 

(rPOS),  appropriate  to  passages  where  co\'ering  or 
protection  is  the  prominent  idea  (Ex.  xxii.  26 ;  Job 
XXVI.  6,  xxxi.  19);  and  lasUy  UbAsh  (ttf5l2^), 
usual  in  poetry,  but  specially  applied  to  a  warrior's 
cloak  (2  Sam.  xx.  8),  priests*  x-estments  (2  R.  x 
22),  and  royal  apparel  (Esth.  vi.  11,  viii.  15).     A 

cognate  term  {mnlbvih  (0*^2 /O)  di'scribes  specif- 
ically a  state-dress,  wliether  as  used  in  a  royal 
liousehold  (1  K.  x.  5;  2  Chr.  ix.  4),  or  for  religions 
festivals  (2  K.  x.  22):  elsewhere  it  is  used  generally 
for  robes  of  a  handsome  chancter  (Job  xx\ii.  16; 
lis.  IxiU.  3;  F.Z.  xvi.  13;  Zcph.  i.  8).     Another 
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torn,  mad  (l?),  with  iis  derivatives  n*Vp  (Ps. 
cxxxiii.  2),  and  ^l^^  (2  Sara.  x.  4;  1  Chr.  xix.  4), 
is  expressit'e  of  tlie  'itnyth  of  the  Hebrew  garments 
(1  Sam.  iv.  12,  xviii.  4),  and  U  specificaUy  applied 
to  a  long  cloak  (Judg.  iii.  10;  2  Sara.  xx.  8),  and 
to  the  priest's  coat  (Lev.  vi.  10).  The  Greek  terms 
IfAdrtoy  and  trToX-fi  express  the  corresponding  idea, 
the  latter  being  specLilly  appropriate  to  robes  of 
more  than  ordinary  grandeur  (1  Mace.  x.  21,  xiv. 
9;  Mark  xii.  38,  xvi.  6;  Luke  xv.  22,  xx.  46;  Kev 
vi.  11,  vU.  9,  13);  the  xiniy  and  ifxdnov  (tunic  >, 
fyiUtum,  Vulg.;  coat^  cioak,  A.  V.)  are  brought 
into  juxtaposition  in  Matt  v.  40  and  Acte  ix.  39. 
The  Otf/td  might  be  worn  in  \'ariou8  waj-s,  either 
wrapped  round  the  body,  or  worn  over  the  shouldere, 
like  a  shawl,  with  the  ends  or  "skirts"  (D'JDa?  : 
wreovyia''  anguVi)  hanging  down  in  front;  or  it 
might  be  thrown  over  the  head,  so  as  to  conceal  the 
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kind  of  shawl  (Ts.  iii.  22),  but  how  diflTering  from 
the  one  just  mentioned,  we  know  not;  the  ety- 
mological meaning  of  the  first  name  is  txpttmiim^ 
of  the  second,  enveloping:  (3)  t$&'iph  (^^y!?: 
BipiffTpov'  veil^  A.  V.),  a  robe  worn  by  Rebecca 
on  approaching  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.  65),  and  by  Tar 
mar  when  she  assumed  the  guise  of  a  harlot  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  14,  19);  it  was  probably,  as  the  LXX.^ 
represents  it,  a  light  summer  dress  of  handsome* 
appearance  (wepUfiaKt  rh  Ofptarpoy  Ka\  ixak' 
AwWo-aro,  Gen.  xxxviii.  14),  and  of  ample  dimen- 
sions, so  that  it  might  be  thrown  over  the  head  at 

pleasure;  (4)  rddid  (T^l'J :  A.  V.  "veil"),  a 
similar  robe  (Is.  iiL  23;  Cant.  v.  7),  and  substi- 
tuted for  the  tsd'iph  m  the  Chaldee  version:  we 


Figs.  4,  6.    :^syptians  of  the  lower  orders.     (Lane.) 

free  (2  Sam.  xv.  30;  Esth.  vi.  12).  The  ends  were 
skirted  with  a  fringe  and  bound  with  a  dark  purple 
ribbon  (Num.  xv.  38).  It  was  confined  at  the  waist 
by  a  girdle,  and  the  fold  (n^H :  k6\wos:  «m«), 
formed  by  the  overlapping  of  the  robe,  j»erved  as  a 
pocket  bi  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  articles 
might  be  carried  (2  K.  iv.  39;  Ps.  bixix.  12;  Hag. 
ii.  12;  Niebuhr,  Descnjitum,  p.  56),  or  as  a  purse 
(Ppov.  xvii.  23,  xxl.  14;  Is.  Uv.  6,  7;  Jer.  xxxu. 
18:  Luke  vi.  38). 

The  ordinary  mode  of  wearing  the  outer  robe, 
called  abbn  or  abayeh^  at  the  present  time,  is  ex- 
hibited ui  figs.  2  and  5.  The  arms,  when  fiUling 
down,  are  completely  covered  by  it,  as  in  fig.  5: 
but  in  holding  any  weapon,  or  in  active  work,  the 
'ower  part  of  the  arm  is  exposed,  as  in  fig.  2. 

The  dress  of  the  women  difiR;red  from  that  of  the 
men  in  regard  to  the  outer  garment,  the  cethmeth 
being  worn  equally  by  both  sexes  (Cant.  v.  3). 
The  names  of  their  distinctive  robes  were  as  fol- 
lows:—(1)  nufpachath  (nn^t^D :  T9pl(<ofM: 
pallium,  linteamen:  veil,  wimpU,  A.  V.),  a  kind 
9r  iha^l  (Ruth  ui.  15;  Is.  iu.  22);  (2)  ma'atdphah 
(rrS^Sg:  paUivUun:  mantle,   A.   V.),  another 


Fig.  6.     An  Egyptian  Woman.     (Lane.) 

may  conceive  of  these  robes  as  resembling  the 
peplum  of  the  Greeks,  which  might  be  worn  over 
the  head,  as  represented  in  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  885,  or 
again  as  resembling  the  hnbnrah  and  milayeh  of 
the  modem   I^gyptians   (I^ne,   L   73,   75);    (5) 

pethUjU  \7^TTy^:  x^rify  fit*rojr6pif>vpos''  ttom- 
ncher,  A.  V.),  a'  term  of  doubtful  origin,  but 
probably  significant  of  a  gay  holiday  dress  (Is.  ilL 
24);  to  the  various  explanations  enumerated  by 
Gesenius  {Thes.  p.  1137),  we  may  add  one  pro- 
posed by  Saalschiitz  (ArcliaoL  i.  31),  \'n?,  wide 

or  fiioUsh,  and  b^2,  pleasure,  m  which  case  it  = 
unbridled  pleasure,  and  has  no  reference  to  dress 
at  all;  (6)  pilyiMm  (D*D^^3,  Is.  iii.  23),  also  a 
doubtful  word,  explained  in  the  LXX.  as  a  trans- 
parent dress,  t.  e.  of  gauze  (^latftayri  Aaiwrticd); 
Schroeder  (de  Vest.  Aful.  Ileb.  p.  311)  supporta 
this  view,  but  more  probably  the  word  means,  as 
in  the  A.  V.,  glasses.  The  garments  of  females 
were  termuiated   by  an   ample  border  or  fringe 

(^?^\  ^W  :  hirlcBia'.  skirts),  which  concealed 
the  feet  (Is.  xlvii.  2;  Jer.  xiii.  22).' 

Figs.  6  and  7  illustrate  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  female  dress:  the  former  is  an  Egyptian  woniaii 
(hi  her  walkmg  dress) :  the  latter  represente  a  diws. 
probably  of  great  antiquity,  still  worn  by  the  peas- 
ants in  the  south  of  h^ypt.  the  outer  robe,  of 
hulfileeyeh,  is  a  lai^  piece  of  woolen  stuff  wound 
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RNmd  die  body,  the  upper  parts  being  attaclied  u' 
the  shoulders:  another  piece  of  the  same  »lutf  i- 
uwd  for  the  head-veil,  or  tarhah. 
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Fig.  7.     A  woman  of  the  southern  proTinoe  of  Upper 
Egypt.    (L&ne.) 

• 
Having  now  completed  our  description  of  He- 
brew dress,  we  add  a  few  remarks  relative  to  tlie 
selection  of  equivalent  terms  in  our  own  Language. 
It  must  at  once  strike  every  Biblical  student  as  a 
great  defect  in  our  Authorized  Version  that  the 
same  English  word  should  represent  various  Hebrew 
words;  e.  </.  that  ^^veiP'  should  be  promiscuously 
used  for  rdfM  (Is.  iii.  21),  tsd'iph  (Gen.  xxiv.  65), 
tnitpachath  (Ruth  iii.  15),  migreh  (Ex.  xxxiv.  33); 
"robe"  for  mt'U  (I  Sam.  xviii.  4),  cethontth  (Is. 
zxiL  21),  nJtlereih  (.Ion.  iii.  6),  salindh  (Mic.  ii.  8); 
"mantle"  for  me'U  (I  Sam.  xv.  27),  addereth  (I 
K.  xix.  13),  mC'iUlpluXh  (Is.  iii.  22);  and  "coat" 
for  me'U  (1  Sam.  ii.  19),  cethontih  (Gen.  iii.  21): 
and  conversely  that  different  English  words  should 
be  promiscuously  used  for  the  same  Hebrew  one,  as 
nWU  is  translated  " coat,"  "  robe,"  "  mantle; "  ncl- 
dereih  "rolje,"  "mantle."  Uniformity  would  be 
desirable,  in  as  far  as  it  can  be  attained,  so  that 
the  English  reader  might  understand  that  the  same 
Hebrew  term  occurred  in  the  original  text,  where 
the  same  English  term  was  found  in  the  transhtion 
Beyond  uniformity,  correctness  of  translation  would 
also  be  desirable:  the  difficulty  of  attaining  this  in 
the  subject  of  dress,  with  regard  to  which  the  cus- 
toms and  aiisoctations  are  so  widely  at  variance  in 
our  own  country  and  in  the  East,  is  very  great. 
Take,  for  inst:mce,  the  cethoneth :  at  once  an  under- 
garment, and  yet  not  unfrequently  worn  without 
anything  over  it:  a  shirty  as  being  worn  next  the 
skin ;  and  a  co7/,  as  being  the  upper  garment  worn 
in  a  house:  deprive  the  Hebrew  of  his  cethoneth^ 
and  he  was  positive!/  naked;  deprive  the  Eni^ish- 
man  of  his  coi/,  and  he  has  under-garments  still. 
The  bef/efl  again :  in  shape  probably  like  a  Scotch 
plnd^  but  the  use  of  such  a  term  would  be  unin- 
tdligible  to  the  minds  of  English  peasantry:  in  use 
unlike  any  garment  with  which  we  are  familiar,  for 
we  only  wear  a  grent-cont  or  a  cloak  in  bod 
weather,  whereru  the  Hebrew  and  his  bfffed  were 
inseparable.  With  such  difficulties  att«ndmg  the 
fobject,  any  attempt  to  render  the  Hebrew  terms 


must  be,  more  or  less,  a  compromise  between  cor- 
rectness and  modem  usage;  and  the  English  terms 
which  we  are  about  to  propose  must  be  regarded 
merely  in  the  light  of  suggestions.  Ctthaneth  an- 
swers in  many  respects  to  "frock:"  the  sailor's 
"fi-ock"  is  constantly  worn  next  the  skin,  and 
either  with  or  without  a  coat  over  it;  the  "  smock- 
frock  "  b  familiar  to  us  as  an  upper  garment,  and 
still  as  a  kind  of  undress.  In  shape  and  material 
these  correspond  iKith  ctilvntihy  and  like  it,  the 
term  "frock"  is  aj plied  to  both  sexes.  In  the 
sacerdotal  dress  a  n  ore  technical  term  might  bA 
used:  "vestment,"  in  its  specific  sense  as  =  the 
chasuble,  or  cnsula,  would  represent  it  ver}'  aptly. 
Me'U  may  perhaps  be  lest  rendered  "goiftTi,"  for 
this  too  applies  to  1  oth  sexes,  and,  when  to  mai, 
always  in  an  official  sense,  as  the  academic  gown, 
the  alderman's  gown,  the  barrister's  gown,  just  as 
me^il  appears  to  have  represented  an  official,  or,  at 
all  events,  a  special  dress.  In  sacerdotal  dress 
"  alb "  exactly  meets  it,  and  retains  still,  in  the 
Greek  church,  the  very  name,  ;Wm«,  by  which 
the  me'il  is  described  in  the  LXX.  Tlie  sacerdotal 
ephod  approaches,  perhaps,  most  nearly  to  the  term 
"  pall,"  the  o)fio<p6pioy  of  the  Greek  church,  which 
we  may  compare  Mith  the  i-KVfils  of  the  LXX 
Addtrtth  answers  in  several  respects  to  "  pelisse,* 
although  this  term  is  now  applied  almost  exclu- 
sively to  female  dress.  t'aJhi  =  "  linen  wrapper." 
Swdah  we  would  render  "  garment,"  and  in  the 
plural  "clothes,"  as  the  brcadest  term  of  the  kind; 
beged^  "  vestment,"  as  being  of  superior  quality ; 
leiufhy  "robe,"  as  stU  superior;  mtid^  "cloak,"  aa 
being  long;  and  malbuih^  "dress,"  if  the  specific 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  not  unfrequently  used 
na:=Jine  dress.  In  female  costume  mitpochath 
might  be  rendered  "  shawl,"  ma'atiipiah  "mantle,*' 
tsa'iph  "  handsome  dress,"  ia/.'»V  "  cloak." 

In  addition  to  these  terms,  which  we  have  thus 
far  extracted  from  the  Bible,  we  have  in  the  Tal- 
mudical   writers   an    entirely  new   nomenclature. 

The  talUh  [tallUh  or  tiUWt]  ^l^btD)  is  frequently 
noticed ;  it  vras  made  of  fine  linen,  and  had  a  fringe 
attached  to  it,  like  the  btgtd;  it  was  of  ample  di- 
mensions, so  that  the  head  might  l)e  enveloped  in 
it,  as  was  usual  among  the  Jews  in  the  act  of 

prayer.  The  h'tlbln  ']^  j^lp)  was  probably  an- 
other name  for  the  trdWi,  derived  from  the  Greek 
ico\6$ioy\  Epiphanius  (i.  16)  represents  the  aro- 
Kcd  of  the  Pharisees  as  identical  with  the  D  Utnat- 
icT,  or  the  Colubium;  the  latter,  as  known  to  us, 
was  a  close  tunic  without  sleeves.      The  cJtdluk 

ipy^n)  was  a  woolen  shirt,  worn  as  an  under 

tunic.  The  mactoren  (TTllDpO)  was  a  mantle 
or  outer  garment  (cf.  Lightfoot,  KxercUations  on 
Matt  v.  40;   Mark  xiv.   51;  Luke  ix.  3,  Ac.) 

Gloves  (n^'Dp  or  ^3)  are  also  noticed  {Cdim, 
xvi.  6,  xxiv.  15,  xxvi.  3),  not,  however,  as  worn  for 
luxury,  but  for  the  protection  of  the  hands  in  man- 
ual labor. 

With  regard  to  other  articles  of  dress,  see  Gir- 
dle; Handkrkchief;  Hkai>i>rks8;  Hkm  op 
Garment;  Saxpai-s;  Shoe«;  Vkil. 

Tlie  dresses  of  foreign  nations  are  occasionally 
referred  to  in  the  Bible ;  that  of  the  Persians  is  de- 
scribed in  Dan.  iii.  21  in  terms  which  have  been 
\-ariously  understood,  but  which  may  l)e  identified 
with  the  statements  of  Herodotus  (i.  1!)5,  rii.  01) 
in    the    following    maimer:  —  (I)    The  su-bcUin 
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(T^b^lD:  A.  V.  "coat8")  =  iya4wp(««f  or 
drmcerti^  which  were  the  distinctive  feature  in  the 
Persian  as  compared  with  the  Hebrew  dress;  (2) 

ihepattish  (tt7'*^9:  A.  V.  "hoeeir')  =  jcitfa»'ira- 
9ri¥tic}is  \iy90s  or  inner  tunic;  (3)  the  carbtld 
(Wb^n?:  A.  V.  ««hat")  =  &;uof  tlpivtos  ki- 
$Av  or  upper  tunic,  corresponding  to  the  mt'U  of 
the  Hebrews;  (4)  the  feWsA  (CTnab :  a.  V.  "  gar- 
HMnt")  =  xAoi'(8<oi'  K9VK6f  or  cloak,  which  was 
worn,  like  the  bfgtdf  over  all.  In  addition  to 
these  terms,  we  have  notice  of  a  robe  of  state  of 

fine  linen,  tacric  (?T*^"]7ri :  ZidJhuiM''  sericumpal- 
littm),  so  called  from  its  ample  dimensions  (Esth. 
viii.  15).  The  same  expression  is  used  in  the 
Choldee  for  purple  gainntnU  in  £z.  xxvii.  16. 

The  references  to  Greek  or  Koman  dress  are  few : 
the  ;fAa^vt  (2  Mace.  xii.  35;  Matt,  xxvii.  28) 
was  eithca*  the  pnludamenttan^  the  military  scarf 
of  the  Koman  soldiery,  or  the  Greek  chlamyt  it- 
self, which  was  introduced  under  the  Emperors 
{DkL  of  Ant,  art.  Chlamyt) ;  it  was  especially 
worn  by  oflScers.  The  travelling  cUxtk  (^fX^yi}s) 
referred  to  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  13)  is  generally 
identified  with  the  Koman  pcenuii^  of  which  it  may 
be  a  corruption;  the  Talmudical  writers  have  a 

simihir  name  (^Vbs  or  W'»3'»bD).  It  is,  how- 
ever, otherwise  explained  as  a  travelling  case  for 
carrying  clothes  or  books  (Conybeare,  St,  Paul,  ii. 
499). 

4.  The  cMBtoms  and  associations  connected  with 
dress  are  numerous  and  important,  mostly  arising 
from  the  peculiar  form  and  mode  of  wearing  the 
outer  garments.  The  beyed,  for  instance,  could  be 
applied  to  many  purposes  besides  ite  proper  use  as 
a  vestment;  it  was  sometimes  used  to  carry  a 
burden  (Ex.  xii.  34;  Judg.  viii.  25;  I*rov.  xxx.  4), 
as  Ruth  used  her  shawl  (Kuth  iii.  15);  or  to  wrap 
up  an  article  (1  Sam.  xxi.  9);  or  again  as  an  m- 
pnmplu  saddle  (Matt.  xxL  7).  Its  most  impor- 
tant use,  however,  was  a  coverlet  at  night  (Ex. 
xxii.  27;  Kuth  iii.  9;  Ez.  xvi.  8),  whence  tlie  word 
is  sometimes  taken  for  bed-clothes  (1  Sam.  xix.  13 ; 
1  K.  i.  1):  the  Bedouin  applies  his  aljba  to  a  sim- 
ilar purpose  (Niebuhr,  Descnptum,  p.  56).  On 
this  account  a  creditor  could  not  retain  it  after 
sunset  (Ex.  xxii.  26;  Deut  xxiv.  12,  13  ;  cf 
Job  xxii.  6,  xxiv.  7;  Am.  ii.  8).  The  custom  of 
placing  garments  in  pawn  appears  to  have  been  very 

common,  so  much  so  that  Id^l?,  pledge  =  a  gar- 
ment (Deut  xxiv.  12, 13) ;  the  accumulation  of  such 
pledges  is  referred  to  hi  Hab.  ii.  6  {that  loadeth 

him$dfwUh  tS^t^?,  i.  e.  pUdge$ ;  where  the  A. 
V.  foUowmg  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  reads  IS^^,  SJ, 
"thick  day");  this  custom  prevailed  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord,  who  bids  his  disciples  give  up  the 
lfidTtoy=^l>eged,  in  which  they  slept,  as  well  as  the 
XiT^y  (Matt  V.  40).  At  the  present  day  it  is  not 
unusual  to  sei^  the  abba  as  compensation  for  an 
ii\jury:  an  instance  is  gi\-en  in  Wortabet's  Sgria, 
L293. 

The  loose,  flowing  character  of  the  Hebrew  robes 
admitted  of  a  variety  of  s}-mbolical  actions;  rend- 
ing them  was  expressive  of  various  emotions,  as 
grief  (Gen.  xxxvii.  29,  34;  Job  i.  20:  2  Sam.  i.  2) 
[MouRNi.No]^  fear  (1  K.  xxi.  27;  2  K.  xxii.  11, 
19;,  indignation  (2  K.  v.  7,  xL  14;  Matt.  xxvi. 
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65),  or  despair  (Judg.  xi.  35;  Fsth.  iv.  1):  geo- 
erally  the  outer  garment  alone  was  thus  rent  (Geo. 
xxxvii.  34;  Job  i.  20.  ii.  12),  occasionally  the  inner 
(2  Sam.  XV.  32),  and  oocasionaUy  both  (Ezr.  ix. 
3;  Matt.  xxvi.  05.  compared  with  Mark  xiv.  63). 
Shaking  the  garments,  or  shaking  the  dust  off 
them,  was  a  sign  of  renunciation  (Acts  xviii.  6); 
spreading  them  before  a  person,  of  loyalty  and  joy- 
ous recq>tion  (2  K.  ix.  13;  Matt  xxi.  8);  wrappbg 
them  round  the  bead,  of  awe  (1  K.  xix.  13),  or  of 
grief  (2  Sam.  xv.  30;  Esth.  vi.  12;  Jer.  xiv.  8, 
4);  costing  them  off,  of  excitement  (Acts  xxii.  23); 
laying  hold  of  them,  of  supplication  (1  Sam.  xv. 
27;  Is.  iii.  6,  iv.  1;  Zech.  viii.  23). 

The  length  of  the  dress  rendered  it  inconvenient 
for  active  exercise;  jience  the  outer  garments  were 
either  left  in  the  house  by  a  person  working  dose 
by  (Matt  xxiv.  18),  or  were  thrown  off  when  the 
occasion  arose  (Mark  x.  50;  John  xiii.  4;  Acta  viL 
58) ;  or,  if  this  was  not  possible,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
person  travelling,  they  were  girded  up  (1  K.  xviiL 
46;  2  K.  iv.  29,  ix.  1;  1  Pet  i.  13);  on  entering 
a  house  the  upper  garment  was  probably  laid  aside 
and  resumed  on  going  out  (Acts  xii.  8).  In  a 
sitting  posture  the  garments  concealed  the  feet; 
this  was  hdd  to  be  an  act  of  reverence  (Is.  vi.  2; 
see  Lowth's  note).  The  proverbial  expression  in 
1  Sam.  XXV.  22;  1  K.  xiv.  10,  xxi.  21;  2  K.  ix.  8, 
probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  length  of  the  gar- 
ments, ^hich  made  another  habit  more  natural  (cf. 
Her.  ii.  35;  Xen.  Cgrcp,  i.  2,  §  16;  Ammian. 
Marcell.  xxiii.  6);  the  expression  is  variously  un- 
derstood to  mean  the  lowest  or  the  goungett  ii  the 
people  (Gesen.  The».  p.  1397;  Jahn,  Arck<BoL  L 
8,  §  120).  To  cut  the  garments  short  was  the 
grossest  insult  that  a  Jew  could  receive  (2  Sam.  x. 

4;  the  word  there  used,  XV^'  **  peculiariy  eqmssive 
of  the  length  of  the  garments).  To  raise  the 
border  or  skirt  of  a  woman's  dress  was  a  similar 
insult,  implying  her  unchastity  (Is.  xlvii.  2;  Jer. 
xiu.  22,  26;  Nab.  iU.  5). 

The  putting  on  and  off  of  garments,  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  was  accomplished,  are  fre- 
quently referred  to;  the  Hebrew  expressions  for  the 
first  of  these  operations,  as  regards  the  outer  robe, 

ara  ir3^,  toputm,  HD^,  TVD^,  and  ^tp^, 
lit  to  cover,  the  three  btter  having  special  reference 
to  the  amplitude  of  the  robes;  and  for  the  second 

t^^^,  lit  to  expand,  which  was  the  natund  result 
of  taking  off  a  wide,  loose  garment  The  ease  of 
these  operations  forms  the  point  of  comparison  in 
Ps.  cii.  26;  Jer.  xliii.  12.    In  the  case  of  dosely 

fitting  robes  the  expression  is  ^"^^^  lit  to  gird, 
which  is  applied  to  the  ephod  (1  Sam.  ii.  18;  2 
Sam.  vi.  14),  to  sackcloth  (2  Sam.  iii.  31 ;  Is.  xxxii. 
11;  Jer.  iv.  8);  the  use  of  the  term  may  illustrate 
Gen.  iii.  7,  where  the  garments  used  by  our  first 

parento  ore  called  H"^'^!!!  (A.  V.  "aprons "),  prob- 
ably meaning  sueh  as  oould  be  wound  romid  ths 
body.  The  converse  term  is  r\P^^,  to  tooten,  or 
unbind  (Ps.  xxx.  11 ;  Is.  xx.  2). 

The  number  of  suits  possessed  by  the  Hebrews 
was  considerable.    A  single  suit  consisted  of  on 

under  and  upper  garment,  and  was  termed  ^^Ji 
D'^'TJ?  {<rro\^  ifjMriwy,  i.  e.  apparatm  vesfMdii. 
LXX.;  Judg.  xviL  10).     Where  more  than  one  is 
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^ken  of,  the  •uits  are  termed  rT^D^bQ  (iXXoo^ 
adfififeu  trroKai;  of.  Horn.  Od.  vUi.  249,  ei/tara 
4^rifin$Ji:  changes  of  raiment,  A.  V.).  Tbese 
formed  in  ancient  times  one  of  the  most  nsual 
presents  among  Orientals  (ilarmer,  Observations^ 
ii.  379  ff.);  five  (Gen.  xlv.  22)  and  even  ten 
changes  (2  K.  v.  5)  were  thus  presented,  while  as 
many  as  thirty  were  proposed  as  a  wager  ('ludg. 
xiv.  12,  19).  The  highest  token  of  affection  was 
to  present  the  robe  actually  worn  by  the  giver  (1 
Sam.  xviii.  4;  cf.  Horn.  //.  vi.  230;  Ilarmer,  ii. 
388 ).  The  presentation  of  a  robe  in  many  instances 
amounted  to  installation  or  investiture  (Gen.  zli. 
42;  Esth.  viii.  15;  Is.  xxii.  21;  cf.  Morier,  Second 
Journey,  p.  93);  on  the  other  hand,  taking  it  away 
amounted  to  dismissal  from  office  (2  Mace  iv.  38). 
The  production  of  the  best  robe  was  a  mark  of 
special  honor  in  a  household  (Luke  xv.  22).  The 
number  of  robes  thus  received  or  kept  in  store  for 
presents  was  very  large,  and  formed  one  of  the 
main  elements  of  wealth  in  the  East  (Job  xxvii. 
1^;  Matt.  vL  19;  James  v.  2),  so  that  to  have 
clothing  =  to  be  wealthy  and  powerful  (Is.  iii.  6, 
7).  (in  grand  occasions  the  entertainer  offered 
becoming  robes  to  his  guests  (Trench  on  Parables, 
p.  231).     Hence  in  laige  households  a  wardrobe 

(nnijl  7^)  una  required  for  their  preservation  (2 
K.  X.  22*;  cf.  Harmer,  ii.  382),  superintended  by  a 
special  officer  named  D*^"T^2in  *^pt27,  keeper  of 
the  wardrobe  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.*22).  Kobes  reserved 
for  special  occasions  are  termed  n")!5  ^nig  (A.  V. 
*< changeable  suits";  Is.  iii.  22;  Zech.  iii.  4),  be- 
cause laid  aside  when  the  occasion  was  past. 

The  color  of  the  garment  was,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  generally  white;  hence  a  spot  or  stain 
readUy  showed  itself  (Is.  Ixiii.  3;  Jude  23;  Rev. 
iii.  4);  reference  is  made  in  Lev.  xiii.  47  ff.  to  a 
greenish  or  reddish  spot  of  a  leprous  character. 
Jahn  {ArchcBol.  i.  8,  $  135)  conceives  this  to  be  not 
the  result  of  leprosy,  but  the  depredations  of  a 
small  insect;  but  Schilling  (de  Lepra,  p.  192) 
states  that  leprosy  taints  clothes,  and  adds  ^^  sunt 
maculae  omniuo  indelebiles  et  potius  incrementum 
capere  quam  niinui  sub  his  lavationibus  \identur  " 
(Knobel,  Comm.  in  1.  c).  Frequent  washings  and 
the  application  of  the  f\iller's  art  were  necessary  to 
preser\'e  the  purity  of,  the  Hebrew  dress.  [Soap; 
Fuller.] 

The  business  of  making  clothes  devolved  upon 
women  in  a  fiiraily  (Prov.  xxxi.  22;  Acts  ix.  39); 
little  art  was  required  in  what  we  may  term  the 
tailoring  department;  the  garments  came  forth  for 
the  most  part  ready-made  ttom  the  k>om,  so  that 
the  weaver  supplanted  the  taibr.     The  references 

to  sewing  are  therefore  few:  the  term  ^^^ip  (Gea. 
iii.  7;  Job  xvi.  15;  Ecd.  l«.  7;  Ez.  xiU.  18)  was 
applied  by  the  later  Jews  to  mending  rather  than 
making  clothes. 

The  Hebrews  were  liable  to  the  charge  of  ex- 
travagance in  dress;  Isaiah  in  particular  (iii.  16 
ff.)  dilates  on  the  numerous  robes  and  ornaments 
worn  by  the  women  of  his  day.  The  same  subject 
is  referred  to  in  Jer.  iv.  30;  £s.  xri.  10;  Zeph.  i. 
8,  and  Kccliis.  xi.  4,  and  in  a  later  age  1  Tim.  ii. 
9;  1  Pet.  in.  3.  W.  L.  B. 
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o  "  SIcera  Uebneo  sennone  omnia  potio  nuncupator, 
qnan  Inebrlare  potest,  sire  Ul»,  qoie  firamento  conflcitur 
siw  pomonim  suceo,  aut  eum  &vl  dflcoqouator  in  dol- 
40 


DRINK,  STRONG  OOW:  aUtpa;  1/4^^? 
/itOufffxa;  olyos''  sicera;  ebnetns;  omne  quod 
intbrinre  potest;  potto]).  The  Hebrew  term 
sltecdr,  in  its  etymological  sense,  applies  to  any 
bevera^re  that  had  itUoxiccUing  qualities.  It  i» 
generally  found  connected  with  wine,  either  as  an 
exhaustive  expression  for  all  other  liquors  (e.  g, 
Judg.  xiii.  4;  Luke  i.  10),  or  as  parallel  to  it,  par- 
ticulu*ly  in  poetical  passages  (e.  g.  Is-  v.  1 1 ;  Alic. 
ii.  11);  in  Num.  xxviii.  7  and  Ps.  Ixix.  12,  how- 
ever, it  stands  by  itself  and  must  be  regarded  as 
including  wine.  The  Bible  itself  throws  little  Ught 
upon  the  nature  of  the  mixtures  described  under 
this  term.  We  may  infer  from  Cant  viii.  2  that 
the  Hebrews  were  in  the  habit  of  expressing  the 
juice  of  other  fhiits  besides  the  grape  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  wine:  the  pomegranate,  which  is 
there  noticed,  was  probably  one  out  of  many  firuits 
so  used.  In  Is.  xxiv.  9  there  may  be  a  refierence 
to  the  svceetness  of  some  kind  of  strong  drink.  In 
Num.  xxviii.  7  strong  drink  is  clearly  used  as 
equivalent  to  wine,  which  was  ordered  in  Ex.  xxix. 
40.  With  r^ard  to  the  application  of  the  term  in 
later  times  we  have  the  explicit  statement  cf  Je- 
rome (A/),  ad  Nepoifi),  as  well  as  other  sources  of 
mformation,  fh>m  which  we  may  state  that  the  fol- 
lowing beverages  were  known  to  the  Jews:  (1.) 
Beer,  which  was  largely  consumed  in  Egypt  under 
the  name  of  zythus  (Herod,  ii.  77;  Diotl.  Sic.  i. 
34),  and  was  thence  introduced  into  Palestine 
(Mishn.  Pesach.  3,  §  1).  It  was  made  of  barley; 
certain  herbs,  such  as  lupin  and  skirrett,  were  used 
as  substitutes  for  hops  (Olum.  x.  114).  The 
boozah  of  modem  Egypt  is  made  of  barley-bread, 
crumbled  in  water,  and  left  until  it  has  fermented 
(Lane,  i.  131):  the  Arabians  mix  it  with  spices 
(Burekhardt's  Arabia,  i.  213),  as  described  in  Is. 
v.  22.  Tiie  Mishna  {I  c.)  seems  to  apply  the  term 
thecdr  more  especially  to  a  Median  drink,  prob- 
ably a  kind  of  beer  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  modem  boozah ;  the  Edomite  chomets,  noticed 
in  the  samtj  place,  was  prol>ably  another  kind  of 
beer,  and  may  have  held  the  same  position  among 
the  Jews  that  bitter  beer  does  among  ourselves.  (2. ) 
Citler,  which  is  noticed  in  the  Mishna  ( Terum,  11, 
§  2)  as  apple-wine.  (3. )  Honeg-wine,  of  which  there 
were  two  sorts,  one  like  the  oWSfitKi  of  the  Greeks, 
which  is  noticed  in  the  Alishna  {Shabb.  20,  $  2; 
Terum.  11,  $  1)  under  a  Hebraized  form  of  that 
name,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  wine,  honey,  and 
pepper;  the  other  a  decoction  of  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  termed  dtbash  (honey)  by  the  Hebrews,  and 
dibs  by  the  modem  S}Tians,  resemltling  the  cifrTjfia 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  de/i'utum  of  the  Romans, 
and  similp^riy  used,  being  mixed  either  with  wine, 
milk,  or  water.  (4.)  DUe-ioine,  which  was  also 
manufactured  in  Egypt  (olvos  f^oiuiiefiioSf  Herod, 
ii.  86,  iii.  20).  It  was  made  by  mashmg  the  fmit 
in  water  in  certain  proportions  (Plin.  xiv.  19,  §  3). 
A  similar  method  is  still  used  in  Arabia,  except 
that  the  fruit  is  not  mashed  (Burekhardt's  Arabuif 
ii.  264):  the  pahn-wine  of  modem  Egypt  is  the 
sap  of  the  tree  itself,  obtained  by  miking  an  in- 
cision into  iU  heart  (Wilkinson,  ii.  174).  (5.) 
Various  other  fhiits  and  vegetables  are  enumerated 
by  Pliny  (xiv.  19)  as  supplying  materials  for  /ao- 
titious  or  home-made  wine,  such  as  figs,  millet,  the 


oem  et  barbaram  poUonem,  aut  palmamm  fructus  ex- 
primantor  in  liqnorem,  ooctlsqns  Ihigibus  aqua  plo 
guior  colorator.*^ 
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DROMEDARY 


ewob  fraitf  Ac.  It  b  not  improbable  Uiat  the' 
Hebrews  applied  misim  to  this  purpose  in  the 
Bimple  manner  followed  by  the  Axabians  (Burck- 
hardt,  ii.  377),  namely,  by  putting  them  in  jars  of 
water  and  burying  ^em  in  the  ground  until  fer- 
vientation  takes  phuse.  W.  L.  R. 

DROMEDARY.  The  representatiw  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  Heb.  words  becer  or  bicrah,  recesli 
and  rammAc.  As  to  the  two  former  terms,  see 
under  CAMEL.a 

1.  Rectth  (tt7.p^  :  hnr^it^Wy  SipfM'-  Jttmenta, 
veredarii)  is  variously  interpreted  in  our  version 
by  »•  dromedaries "  (1  K.  iv.  28),  "mules'*  (Esth. 
viii.  10,  14),  "swift  beasU"  (Mic.  i.  13).  There 
teems  to  be  no  doubt  that  recesh  denotes  "  a  supe- 
rior kind  of  horse,'*  such  as  would  be  required 
when  dispatch  was  necessary.  See  Gesenius  ( Thes. 
8.  v.). 

2.  Bammdc  {"^^'^ :  LXX.  and  Vulg.  omit) 
occurs  only  in  plur.  form  in  Esth.  viii.  10,  in  con- 
nection with  bene^  "sons;**  the  expression  bene 
rammdchiin  being  an  epexegesis  of  the  Heb.  word 
aduuhteranXmy  "  mules,  the  sons  of  mares.**     The 

Heb.  "H'lP'?*  **  *  mare,*'  which  the  A.  V.  renders 
Incon-ectly  "  dromedary,'*  is  evidently  allied  to  the 

Arab.  &\jO%,  "  a  brood-mare.**  W.  H. 

•  DROPPING,  A  CONTINUAL.  It  is 
said  in  Prov.  xxvii.  15,  that  "  a  continual  dropping 
in  a  very  rainy  day  and  a  contentious  woman  axe 
alike.**  The  LXX.  gives  as  the  sense  of  this: 
"  Drops  of  rain  in  a  wintry  day  drive  a  man  out 
of  his  bouse;  in  the  same  manner  also  does  on 
abusive  woman.*'  The  force  of  this  comparison 
becomes  evident  when  we  know  something  of  the 
construction  of  ordinary  houses  in  the  East.  Miuiy 
of  them  have  mud-covered  roofe;  and  hence  the 
rains,  especially  if  violent  and  protracted,  are  liable 
to  k)08en  such  coverings  and  allow  the  water,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  the  ii\iury,  to  drop  or 
pour  down  upon  the  hapless  inmates.  Mr.  Hartley 
{TrateU  in  Asia  Mmor\  relates  an  experience  of 
bis  own  which  illustrates  this  inconvenience:  "  Last 
night,  we  retired  to  rest  in  what  appeared  to  be 
one  of  the  best  rooms  which  we  have  occupied 
during  the  journey;  but  at  midnight  we  were 
roused  by  the  rain  descending  through  the  roof; 
and  were  obliged  to  rise  and  seek  shelter  from  the 
hicessant  dropping,  in  the  corridor,  which  was 
better  protected.** 

On  the  roofs  of  many  houses  (the  writer  observed 
this  most  frequently  in  northern  S}Tia)  they  keep 
a  cylindrical  rolling-stone  which  the  people  empk>y, 
especially  after  a  shower,  for  the  purpose  of  smooth- 
ing and  hardening  the  softened  earth  through 
which  the  ram  so  easily  penetrates.  This  precaution 
will  sometimes  aggravate  the  evil..  Dr.  Ijepsius 
relates  {Bneft  aut  JSgyplen,  Ac  (p.  398)  1852) 
that,  being  overtaken  by  a  sudden  shower  at  night, 
he  took  refuge  in  a  bouse  near  Deir  el-Kamar^  on 
Mount  Lebanon.  Ere  fong  the  rain  softened  the 
mud  on  the  roof  and  began  to  pour  down  on  his 
bed.  The  &mily  sent  out  one  of  their  number  to 
fin  up  the  crevices  and  draw  about  the  stoiie4x>ller. 
But  in  additfon  to  the  rain,  heaps  of  stone  and 
rubbish  were  precipitated  <m  him,  and  he  was 


DULCIMER 

compelled  to  beg  his  host  to  forego  the  well- 
meant  kindness.  He  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and 
hailed  the  earliest  dawn  as  the  signal  for  departure. 

We  see  therefore  how  much  the  pro\'erb  ex- 
presMxt,  when  it  says,  that  "  a  continual  dropping 
in  a  verj  redny  day  and  a  ccmtentious  woman  are 
alike.'*  H. 

DRUSILXA  (Apovrr/AAij),  daughter  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  (Act<<  xii.  1, 19  ft.)  and  Cypros;  sister 
of  Herod  Agrippa  H.  She  was  at  first  betrothed 
to  Aiitiochus  Kpiphanes,  prince  of  Commagene,  but, 
he  refusing  to  become  a  Jew,  she  was  married  to 
Azizus,  king  of  Emesa,  who  complied  with  that 
condition  {Ant,  xx.  7,  §  1).  Soon  after,  Felix,  pro- 
curator of  Judiea,  brought  about  her  seduction  by 
means  of  the  Cyprian  sorcerer  Simon,  and  took  her 
as  his  wife  (t6.  7,  §  2).  In  AcU  xxiv.  24,  we  find 
her  in  company  with  Felix  at  Csesarea,  on  occasion 
of  St.  Paul  being  brought  before  the  hitter;  and 
the  narrative  implies  that  she  was  present  at  the 
Apostle's  preaching.  Felix  had  by  DrusiUa  a  son 
named  Agrippa,  who,  together  with  his  mother, 
perished  ui  the  eruptk>n  of  Vesuvius  under  Titus 
(Joseph.  L  c, ;  comp.  Tac.  ffitt.  v.  9).       H.  A. 

*  DUKE  (iVom  the  Latin  dux)  as  eropfoyed  in 
the  English  Bible  (Gen.  xxxvi.  15,  40;  Ex.  xv.  15; 
Josh.  xiii.  21,  Ac.)  differs  widely  fh>m  the  present 
usage.  In  the  older  English  writers  it  often  meant 
simply  leader,  chieftain,  and  is  so  used  (A.  V.)  of 
the  heads  or  sheiks  of  Arab  clans  which  come 
fon»-ard  so  often  in  the  earlier  Hebrew  history. 
See  Eastwood  and  Wright's  Bible   Word-Book, 

H. 

DULCIMER  {Sumpkoniah,  n^DICtt'kD  : 
[<rvfi^Mvim '-  symphoma]),  a  musical  instrument, 
not  in  use  amongst  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  but  men- 
tioned in  Daniel,  iii.  5,  15,  and  at  ver.  10  under  the 

shorter  form  of  b^3S*^D,  along  with  several  other 
instruments,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  ordered  to  be 
sounded  before  a  golden  image  set  up  for  national 
worship  during  the  period  of  the  captirity  of  Judah. 
Luther  translates  it  lute.  Grotius  adopts  the  view 
of  Serv-ius,  who  considers  symplnmia  to  be  the  same 
with  tibia  obliqurt  {irKaylauKos)'^  he  also  quotes 
Isidonis  (ii.  22),  who  sp^ks  of  it  as  a  long  drum. 
Kabbi  Saadia  Goon  {Comm.  vn  Dan.) describes  the 
mmpJionifth  as  the  bag-pipe,  an  opinion  adopted 
by  the  author  of  Shilte  hng-Gibbonm  (Joel  Brill's 
Prefiu»  to  Mendelssohn's  \Trsion  of  the  Psalms),  by 
Kircher,  Bartoloccius,  and  the  majority  of  Biblicid 
critics.  The  same  instrument  is  still  in  use  amongst 
peasants  in  the  N.  W.  of  Asia  and  in  Southern 
Europe,  where  it  is  known  by  the  similar  name 
sampoyna  or  za-.Apogna.  With  respect  to  the 
etymology  of  the  word  a  great  difTerenoe  of  opinion 
prevails.  Some  trace  it  to  the  Greek  avfi^vieu, 
and  Calmet,  who  inclines  to  this  view,  expresses 
astonishment  that  a  pure  Greek  word  should  have 
made  its  way  into  the  Chaldee  tongue:  it  is  prob- 
able, he  thinks,  that  the  instrument  Dulcimer  (A. 
V.)  was  introduced  into  Babyfon  by  some  Greek 
or  Western-Asiatic  musician  who  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Nebuchadnencar  during  one  of  his  campaigns 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Others,  with 
tu  greater  probability,  regard  it  as  a  Semitic  word, 

and  connect  it  with  I^ZID,  "a  tube**  (Ftinit). 


a  •  To  what  is  said  under  Camel  (Aiiier.  e«l.)  re-   the  reader  may  add  Dr.  RoUnaon's  statsmsnt,  AU 
spseting  the  obstinacy  and  moroseoeas  of  this  aohnal,    Rfs.  ii.  63^-635, 1st  ed.  H. 
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DUMAH 

The  word  PSDD,  occurs  in  the  Talmud  {Succa, 
36a),  where  it  evidently  has  the  meaning  of  an  ur- 
pipe.  Landau  (Aruch,  art.  ]')9DD)  considers  it 
synonymous  with  siphon.  Ibn  Yahia,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Dan.  iii.  6,  renders  it  by  tZ7^3SniW 
(upyoMa),  organ,  the  well-luown  powerful  musical 
instrument,  composed  of  a  series  of  pipes.  Kabb. 
Elias,  whom  Buxtorf  quotes  (Lexic.  TiUmud.  coL 
1504),  translates  it  by  the  (ierman  word  Leier 
(lyre). 

The  oId-&sluoned  spinet,  the  precursor  of  the 
harpsichord,  is  said  to  have  resembled  in  tone  the 
ancient  dulcimer.  The  modem  dulcimer  is  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Busby  (Diet,  of  Music)  as  a  trian- 
gular uistrument,  consisting  of  a  little  chest,  strung 
with  about  fifty  wires  cast  over  a  bridge  fixed  at 
each  end';  the  shortest  wire  is  18  inches  in  length, 
the  lonji^  36 :  it  is  played  with  two  small  ham- 
mers held  in  the  hands  of  the  performer. 

D.  W.  M. 

DU'MAH  {ni^Pn  [sUence]:  [in  Gen.,] 
Aovfid  [/Vlex.  I9ovfta;  in  1  Chr.,]  *l8oi;/ic(  [Comp. 
Aouud;  in  Is.,]  'iSov/io/a:  Duma\  a  son  of  Ish- 
mael,  most  probably  the  founder  of  an  Ishmaelite 
tribe  of  Arabia,  and  tlience  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal place,  or  district,  inhabited  by  that  tribe.  In 
Gen.  XXV.  14,  and  1  Chr.  i.  30,  the  name  occurs  in 
the  list  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael;  and  in  Isaiah  (xxi. 
11),  in  the  "  burden  of  Dumah,*'  coupled  with  Seir, 
the  forest  of  Arabia,  and  Kedar.  The  name  of  a 
town  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  peninsuU, 
Doomatntl-JemUl*^  is  held  by  Gesenius,  and  other 
European  authorities,  to  have  been  thus  derived ; 
and  the  opinion  is  strengthened  by  Arab  tradition- 
ists,  who  have  the  same  belief  (Mir-at  ez-Zemdn). 
The  latter,  however,  err  in  writing  <*/>£io/}iaAc/- 

Jendel''  (jJUcfl  ^^i>)  *,  while  the  lexico- 
graphers  and  geographers  of  their  nation  expressly 
state  that  it  is  correctly  *(  DoonuU-eUJendtl,'^  or 

«*  D<xmdrd-Jtndtl "     ( J  Joit     *^5  *>?    or 

JjUL:^!  p\jO^{^),  signifying  <»Duniah  of  the 

stones  or  blocks  of  stone,*'  of  which  it  is  said  to 
have  been  built  (Si/mA,  MS.,  Afai-dsid,  and  Mush- 
iavak^  s.  V.) ;  not  the  "  stony  Dumah,"  as  Europeans 
render  it.  KUItndtl  is  said  by  some  to  mean 
*< stones  such  as  a  man  can  lift'*  (ICdinotn)^  and 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  place  was  built  of  un- 
hewn or  Cyclopean  masonry,  similar  to  that  of  very 
ancient  structures.  The  town  itself,  which  is  one 
of  the  »• /Ctfmyr/r' of  Wddi-l-Kura  f»  {Mardsid, 
s.  T.  fhtitnih),  appears  to  be  called  "  Doomat-el- 
Jendd;  '*  and  the  fortress  which  it  contains,  to  have 

the  special  appellation  of  *»  Mdrid"  (t>«Lo). 

U  should  be  observed  that  there"  are  two 
" Dooming ; ''  that  named  in  this  article,  and  />. 
tl'Erdk.  The  chief  of  one,  a  contemporary  of 
Mohammed,  is  said  to  have  founded  the  other,  or 
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to  have  given  it  the  name  of  D. ;  but  most  Arab 
authorities,  and  probability  also,  are  in  fitvor  of  the 
prior  antiquity  of  the  former.  E.  8.  P. 

DU'MAH  (npn"^  [siUnce,  i.  e.  land  of]: 
'P€/jtyd;  Alex.  [Comp.  Aid.]  *PoufM '  Buma),  a 
city  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Judah,  near 
Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  52).  In  the  Onomasticon  of 
Kusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  named  as  a  very  large 
place  {ks&uti  fxtylffrrih  17  miles  from  Eleuthero- 
polis,  hi  the  dfistrict  of  Daroma  (i.  e.  "  the  south,*' 

from  the  Hebrew  DI'^J).  Eleutheropolis  not 
being  certainly  knowm,  this  description  does  not 
afllbrd  much  clew.  Robinson  passed  the  ruins  of  a 
village  called  ed-Diumeh,  6  miles  southwest  of 
Hebron  (Rob.  i.  212),  and  this  may  possibly  be 
Dumah.  (See  also  Kiepert's  Map^  1856;  and  Van 
de  Velde's  Memou-,  308)."  G. 

DUNG  (bl?J,  b%  nW::,  the  latter  always, 
and  the  two  former  generally,  applied  to  men; 
19^,  tthg,  y^S*^*,  to  brute  animals,  the  second 
exclusively  to  animiUs  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  the 
third  to  the  dung  of  cows  or  cameb).  llie  uses 
of  dung. were  twofold,  as  manure,  and  as  fuel,  llie 
manure  consisted  either  of  straw  steeped  in  liquid 

manure  (njp"]Q  ^12^,  lit  in  dung  water^  Is. 

XXV.  10),  or  the  sweepings  (niTO,  Is.  r.  25)  of 
the  streets  and  roads,  which  were  careftilly  removed 
from  about  the    houses  and  collected  in   heap« 

(nbrpW)  outside  the  walls  of  the  towns  at  fixed 
spots  (hence  the  dung-gate  at  Jerusalem,  Neh.  ii. 
13),  and  thence  removed  in  due  course  to  the  fiekls 
(Mishn.  Sheb.  3,  $  1-3).  To  sit  on  a  dung-heap 
was  a  s^  of  the  deepest  d^ection  (1  Sam.  ii.  8; 
Ps.  cxiii.  7;  Lam.  iv.  5;  cf.  Job  ii.  8,  LXX.  and 
Vulg.).  The  mode  of  applying  manure  to  trees 
was  by  digging  holes  about  their  roots  and  insertmg 
it  (Luke  xiiL  8),  as  still  practiced  in  Southern 
Italy  (Trench,  Parables,  p.  356).  In  the  case  of 
sacrifices  the  dung  was  burnt  outside  the  camp 
(Ex.  xxix.  14;  Lev.  iv.  11,  viii.  17;  Num.  xix.  5); 
hence  the  extreme  opprobrium  of  the  threat  in 
Mai.  ii.  3.  Particular  directions  were  laid  down 
in  the  law  to  enforce  cleanliness  with  regard  to 
human  ordure  (Deut  xxiii.  12  if.):  it  was  the 
grossest  insult  to  turn  a  man^s  house  mto  a  recep- 
tacle for  it  (nhnrre,  2  K.  x.  27;  ^)\  Ezr.  vi. 
11;  Dan.  U.  6,  iii.' 29,  "dunghiU"  A.  V.);  pub- 
lic establishmento  of  that  nature  are  still  found  in 
the  hirge  towns  of  the  East  (Russell's  Alepito,  L 
34).  The  expression  to  "cast  out  as  dung"  im- 
plied not  only  the  ofifensiveness  of  the  object,  but 
also  the  ideas  of  removal  (1  K.  xiv.  10),  and  still 
more  exposure  (2  K.  ix.  37;  Jer.  viii.  2).  The 
reverence  of  the  later  Hebrews  would  not  permit 
the  pronunciation  of  some  of  the  terms  used  in 
Scripture,  and  accordingly  more  ddicate  words  were 
substituted  in  the  margin  (2  K.  vi.  25,  x.  27,  xviiL 
27 ;  Is.  xxxvi.  12).  The  occurrence  of  such  names 
as  Gihlai,  Dimnah,  Madmenah,  and  Madmannah, 
shows  that  these  ideas  of  delicacy  did  not  extend 
to  ordhiary  matters.  The  term  cK^ffiaXa  ("  dung," 


a  The  f«  t**  In  Doomat  te  thus  writteo  fbr  (<h  '*  by 
irammstlcHl  coostruetion. 

fr  Winer,  in  his  art.  Duma^  quoting  IDtilg  (Zeller's 
WH>.  1348),  hu  eomplioated  the  question  by  making 
D.  H^tendd  dlslimit  firom  D.  ef  Wadi4^Kmrd. 


c  •  Kefl  (Jotua,  p.  126)  and  Knobel  (Josua^  p.  437 
reeognbe  Dumah  in  this  ed-Dattmek,  though  RoMo- 
son  (I.  212,  2d  ed.)  expresses  no  opinion.  Ranroei 
(PaUMima,  p.  184, 4te  AvdL)  adopts  this  k^tttoattoo 

H. 
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A.  v.,  Phil.  Hi.  8)  applies  to  refuse  of  any  kind 
(cf.  Ecclus.  xxvii.  4). 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  fuel  in  Syria,  Arabia, 
and  I^gypt,  has  niade  duug  in  all  ages  valuable  as  a 
substitute:  it  was  probably  used  for  heating  ovens 
and  for  baking  cakes  (Ez.  iv.  12,  15),  the  equable 
heat  which  it  produced  adaptuig  it  peculiarly  for 
the  latter  operation.  Cow's  and  earners  dung  is 
still  used  for  a  similar  purpose  by  the  Bedouins 
(Rurckhardt's  Nvtes^  i.  57):  they  even  form  a 
species  of  pan  for  frying  ^gs  out  of  it  (Russell,  i. 
89):  in  i'^'pt  the  dung  is  mixed  with  straw  and 
formed  into  flat  roimd  cakes,  which  are  dried  in 
the  sun  (Lane,  i.  252,  ii.  141).  W.  L.  B. 

DUNGEON.     [PmsoN.] 

»  DUNG-PORT  (Neh.  ii.  13).  [Jkrusalem, 

vni.j  H. 

DU'RA  (ST^*^  :  [Theodot.]  Atupd;  [LXX. 
6  Tf pi$oKoS']  Dura\  the  plain  where  Nebuchad- 
nezzar set  up  the  golden  image  (Dan.  iii.  1),  has 
been  sometimes  identified  with  a  tract  a  little  bdow 
Tekni^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  (Layard, 
Nin.  (f  Bab.  p.  469),  where  the  name  Dur  is  still 
found.  But  (1)  thb  tract  probably  never  belonged 
to  Babylon ;  (2)  at  any  rate  it  is  too  far  ttom  the 
capita]  to  be  the  place  where  the  image  was  set  up ; 
for  the  plain  of  Dura  viiis  in  the  province  or  disfiict 

of  Babyton  (^^2  n^ipS),  and  therefore  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city;  (8)  the  name  Dur^  in  its 
modem  use,  is  applicable  to  any  plain.  M.  Oppert 
phices  the  plain  (or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  "valley*') 
of  Dura  to  the  south-east  of  Babylon,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mound  of  Dowair  or  Duair.  He  has  dis- 
covered on  this  site  the  pedestal  of  a  colossal  statue, 
and  regards  the  modem  name  as  a  corraption  of 
the  ancient  appellation.  G.  R. 

*  DUST  shaken  off  fipora  one's  sandals  (Acts 
liii.  51),  or  his  garments  (Acts  xviii.  6)  was  a  sym- 
bolic act,  exprrasive  of  dis24>probation  and  renun- 
ciation. Its  significancy  lay  in  the  idea  that  those 
against  whom  the  act  was  directed  were  so  un- 
worthy that  it  was  defiling  to  one  to  allow  so  much 
as  a  particle  of  the  soil  to  cleave  to  his  garments 
(see  Wetatein's  Nov.  Test.  i.  *J70).  For  other 
references  to  this  custom,  see  Matt  x.  14;  Mark 
vi.  11;  Lukeix.  6,  X.  11. 

Dust  thrown  into  the  air  by  an  excited  crowd, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  mob  at  Jerusalem  on  hearing 
Paul's  declaration  that  the  heathen  were  to  share 
in  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  (Acts 
xxii.  23),  was  an  expression  of  rage  and  menace, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  inflamed  still  further  the 
passion  already  excited.  The  oriental  traveller,  Sir 
John  Chardin  (Banner's  Observations^  iv.  203) 
states  that  this  form  of  popular  outbreak  is  not 
uncommon  among  the  Persians  at  the  present  day. 
The  peasants  there  when  they  ha\'e  a  grievance  to 
redress,  collect  at  the  palace- gate,  howl,  rend  their 
garaients  and  throw  dust  into  the  air,  in  order  to 
enforce  by  such  frantic  violence  their  demand  for 
justice.  In  like  manner  Shimd,  as  he  cursed 
David  (2  Sam.  xvi.  13), "  threw  stones  at  him  and 
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cast  dust "  (according  to  the  Hebrew,  and  as  in 
the  margin  of  the  A.  Y.,  "  dusted  him  with  dust  **>. 
Panting  >*  after  the  dust  of  the  earth  on  the  head 
of  the  poor  "  is  mentioned  in  Amos  il.  7  as  a  mark 
of  avarice.  Even  those  who  were  so  wretched  as 
to  have  nothing  but  the  dust  and  ashes,  which,  in 
token  of  their  misery,  they  had  spread  upon  tl^eir 
heads,  were  still  objects  of  the  rapacity  of  the 
mereiless  miser.  With  an  approach  to  this  sax- 
casm,  it  is  said  in  the  old  ballad  of  Gemutwi  tlie 
Jew  {Cimnoisseur^  No.  xvi.)  who,  in  default  of  the 
payment  of  his  bond,  insisted  on  having  *'his 
pound  of  flesh  '* :  — 

<<  nia  heart  doth  thinke  on  many  a  wile, 
Uow  to  deceive  the  poore ; 
His  mouth  is  almost  full  of  mucke, 
Yet  still  he  gapes  for  more." 

See  under  Mourning  in  regard  to  the  custom  of 
sprinkling  ashes  on  the  head  or  person  as  a  liadge 
of  sorrow.  See  Seiu^ent  for  what  is  meant  by 
the  tempter's  being  doomed  to  •'  eat  dust  all  thid 
days  of  his  life  "  {Gen.  iii.  14).  H. 


E. 

EAGLE  0^3.  nedier:  iLtr6s''  aquUa).  The 
Hebrew  word,  which  occurs  frequentiy  in  the  O.  T., 
may  denote  a  particular  species  of  the  Falcvnida, 
as  in  Lev.  xi.  13,  Deut.  xiv.  12,  where  the  nes/ter 
is  distinguished  ih)m  the  ossi/ragej  osprty^  and 
other  raptorial  birds;  but  the  term  is  uaeid  also 
to  express  the  griflbn  culture  ( VuUw  fulau)  in 
two  or  three  passages. 

At  least  four  distinct  kinds  of  eagles  have  been 
obsK^ed  in  Palestine,  namely,  the  goldm  eagle 
{AquHa  chrysaetm)^  the  spotted  eagle  {A.  navia), 
the  commonest  species  in  the  rocky  districts  ^see 
Jbisy  i.  23),  ihe  imperial  eagle  {Aqmla  [ItUtfca\ 
and  the  very  common  CircaStos  gnlUats,  which 
preys  on  the  numerous  rcptiiia  of  Palestine  (for  a 
figure  of  this  bird  see  Osprky).  The  Hebrew 
nesher  may  stand  for  any  of  these  diflbrent  species, 
though  perhaps  more  particular  reference  to  the 
golden  and  impmol  eagles  and  the  grififon  vulture 
may  be  intended." 

The  eagle's  swiftness  of  flight  is  the  subject  of 
frequent  allusion  in  Scripture  (Deut.  xxviii.  49; 
2  Sam.  i.  23;  Jer.  iv.  13,  xlix.  22;  I^m.  iv.  19, 
(&c.);  its  mounting  high  into  the  air  is  referred  to 
(in  Job  xxxix.  27 ;  Prov.  xxiii.  5,  xxx.  19 ;  Is.  xL 
31;  Jer.  xlix.  16);  its  strength  and  vigor  (in  Ps. 
ciii.  5);  its  predaceous  habits  (Job  ix.  26;  Prov. 
xxx.  17);  its  setting  its  nest  in  high  places  (in  Jer. 
xlix.  16);  the  care  in  training  its  young  to  fly  (in 
Ex.  xix.  4;  Deut.  xxxii.  11);  its  powers  of  vision 
(in  Job  xxxix.  29). 

The  passage  in  Mic.  i.  16,  "  Enlarge  thy  baldness 
as  the  eagle,"  has  been  imderstood  by  Bochart 
(Hieroz.  il.  744)  and  others  to  refer  to  the  eagle  at 
the  time  of  its  moulting  in  the  spring.  Oedmann 
( Vermisch.  Samm.  i.  64)  erroneously  refers  [?]*the 
baldness  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  to  point  to  the 


a  The  modem  Arabic  term  for  the  Griffon  Tulture, 
Including  the  Y.  auriatlaris  and  V.  cinneus^  is  Nisr. 
This  word  is  never  applied  to  the  Neophron  perenop- 
Urus  or  '^Raohmah."  The  Eagles  are  designated  col- 
lectively by  CgtUf  with  a  speciflo  adjective  for  various 
species.  I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  restrict  the  Ueb. 
iifskv'  to  the  vaajfmtie  VuUwr,  eveiy  Scriptural  charac- 


teristic of  the  Nfsher  being  more  true  of  tiie  GrilToo 
Vulture  than  of  any  Eagle.  H.  B.  T. 

The  reader  will  find  the  vemacnlar  Arable  names 
of  different  species  of  VnlturldA  and  FalcooklaB  in 
Loohe's  Qitalogw.  de$  Oiseaux  observ.  en  Atgtrui 
and  in  Ibis^  vols.  I.,  il.,  Tristram's  papen  on  the  Or 
nithology  of  North  Afrka. 
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P'idtur  bfirbtrttts  (G^rietitA)^  die  bewded  vultan- 
3f  LiiJiinenjvei,  which  hv  supposwl  wiw  halii.  It 
ai{ii|itm  to  UH.  l(>  be  eitivntHlv  lin|ir»jljftljle  tlud  thn*' 
b  uiy  refereji?^  In  the  jKUiiik^  uiiiltT  eointiiLiTithin 
to  i^Iffs  rnaiiUtii^.  Allusion  U  hurt?  nmitlc  txi  tin/ 
nistc^rii  nf  !iliavin|G;  tbe  head  m  A  tukeii  of  muuni- 
bipi ;  but  there  WLHiJd  bo  Ittllc  ur  no  nppmjiriat^iic'i^ 
iii  tlie  cumEpariioii  of  ^  sliaved  hrad  *  itti  mi  eaiijle  «( 
the  time  of  moiiltiiig.  But  iT  Uie  wtW^trr  m  mp\m¥4s,] 
to  denote  tlie  i^flbti  vulture  {Vuiiftr  /tdrus],  Lhe 
ilmiie  b  {je^uJurly  a|)pra[ttiivtti ;  it  may  l>e  rvtuju-ki^l 

that  the  Hd>n'*  vt  rh  hh*'ich  {^'^^'^  Aij^u'iBet  **  t4i 
□j.xke  bftld  on  lhe  bwik  iJxrt  of  the  bfiaj :  "  Uie 
doIUm  heie  can^'^yed  U  very  applioibie  t«:i  the 
whak  hi^mX  Aiid  tieek  of  thii  bin]^  whieh  ia  d^tl- 
tute  of  true  ft^OHc]^ 


Aqulln  Uollnea. 

iTith  referenee  to  the  tejtL^  n.'fi-'rrcii  [o  [iTxh^o, 
whieh  f^^mipure  the  writc:hfui  aitd  su^Ut'wunn.  f  .rrt-  cif 
hi»  perpj4e  by  the  Alinigjhtv  with  Ihitl  tj^tiihitifi  Uy 
thi  ei'^k  iJi  Inlinirtg  iU  yoijiuj  ctnrn  to  tly,  we  mny 
qtiot<5  Li  piufiiigt-  ffDuj  Sir  ITinnphTy  fhi^y,  wlio  m}%^ 
"  I  ouce  saw  a  very  intere^Liiiic;  -liL^if  Ljlmve  nnc^  of 
t!jc^  cmijw  uf  lien  Keiift,  as  I  ■wiv-  ^Jj^in^  irj  the  pur- 
suit (»f  ya«k  ^lunce  Two  juaniiil  KH^iin^  w^!^^?  trocli- 
iiitr  th«ir  €>ElapHiii!^,  two  joimn  birtU,  the  nutLiiteinTf^ 
:jr  flijjht.  They  Ijc^^mu  by  rif*mg  from  thu  t*>|j  of 
the  uiomitiun,  in  thf  eye  af  thi^  iiin,  it  wjh  i^kMst 
iniddny,  and  briijht  for  thij  diinjite.  Tliey  la  fir.4 
miuli!  «iruiU  einleji,  aEtd  the  yutiiij;  ^ijnU  irnitjited 
tiiem.  They  paused  od  their  wini^,  waiting;  tlD 
they  had  laflde  their  li»t  ^i^ht^  and  Utm  Utok  sl 
fecoTid  m\d  lirsrcr  gynaiorij  al^-Ays  riding  toworcl^ 
the  ano,  aiid  ejilir^ing  their  circle  of  flight  m  as  to 
m>ikp  a  ^ni/lu^illy  axeetidjri;^  si«mL  The  joiing 
ones  Htfll  aud  xlowly  follbwLMJ.  qipareritly  fiyiug  l^eU 
itr  ELM  iliey  mounied;  and  they  CfMjijnued  tbif  »ul^ 
lime  csfTcue^  alwAji  risuiir,  tdt  they  liwivniie  Jjlkts 
puInU  in  the  mir«  and  the  young  oui^  wciic  lo«^t,  nod 
Afl:erwanli  Ihdr  pfmrnttf  to  our  Mchmg  Kif^ht.^" 
The  expt^OD  sii  ^  and  D&il.  {H.  cc^  "  besineth 
heni  on  Her  mtig»,"  lim  Iteen  iindcrifc(*>d  by  Kali- 
hinical  writew  and  other*!  to  mean  that  the  eai^le 
tXofn  Aetna]  J  J  carry  h«r  youjin  otn^  on  brr  fdn£,i 
find  ahouldtn.  'huft  ii  puttiiji^  on  thi?  wnnl'*  a 
lonitmctioa  trbieh  they  by  no  mesins  &ro  tTitend«>d 
to  ouni^y:  at  the  wime  titn^^  It  li  not  iiiiiiro?iabb 
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hat  the  parent  bird  aarists  the  first  efforts  of  her  • 
voung  by  flying  under  them,  thus  sustaining  them 
ibr  a  moment,  and  encouraging  them  in  their  early 
lessons. 

In  Ps.  ciii.  5  it  is  said,  "  Thy  youth  is  renewed 
like  the  eagle's  '*  (see  also  Is.  xl.  31).  >Some  Jew- 
ish mterpreters  have  illustrated  this  passa<;e  by  a 
reference  to  the  old  fables  al)out  the  eagle  being 
able  to  renew  his  strength  when  very  old  (see  Bo- 
chart,  Hiet-oz.  ii.  747).  Modem  commentators  for 
the  most  part  are  inclined  to  think  that  these  words 
refer  to  the  eagle  after  the  moulting  season,  when 
the  bird  is  more  full  of  activity  than  before.  We 
much  prefOT  Hengstenberg's  explanation  on  Ps.  ciil. 
5,  "Thy  youth  is  renewed,  so  that  in  point  of 
strength  thou  art  like  the  eagle.'* 

ITie  aerol  of  Matt.  xxiv.  28,  Luke  xvii.  37,  may 
include  the  ViJtur  /ulnts  and  Ntophivn  percnop- 
tertis ;  though,  as  eagles  frequently  prey  upon  dead 
bodies,  there  is  no  necessity  to  restrict  the  Greek 
word  to  the  VuUuridai.<*  'The  figure  of  an  eagle  ia 
now  and  has  been  long  a  fiivorite  military  ensign. 
The  Persians  so  empbyed  it;  which  feet  illustrates 
the  passage  in  Ts.  xlvi.  11,  where  Cyrus  is  alluded 

to  under  the  symbol  of  an  ''eagle*'  (X2l^V)  or 
*»  ravenous  bird  "  (comp.  Xenoph.  Cyrojh  vii.  4). 
The  same  bird  was  similarly  employed  by  the  As- 
syrians and  the  Romans.  Kagles  are  frequently 
represented  in  Assvrian  sculptures  attending  the 
soldiov  in  their  battles;  and  some  have  hence  sup- 
posed that  they  were  trained  birds.  Considering, 
however,  the  wild  and  intractable  nature  of  eaglei, 
it  is  very  improbable  that  this  was  the  case.  The 
representation  of  these  birds  was  doubtless  intended 
to  portray  the  common  feature  in  Eastern  battle- 
field scenery,  of  birds  of  prey  awaiUng  to  satisfy 
their  hunger  on  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 

W.  H. 
E'ANES  {Mdmiti  [Aid.  'Hdyns:]  Esses),  1 
Esdr.  ix.  21,  a  name  which  stands  in  the  pkce  of 
Uari3i,  Maaselah,  and  Elijah,  in  the  parallel 
list  of  Ezra  x.  It  does  not  appear  whence  the 
translators  obtained  the  form  of  the  name  given 
m  the  A.  V. 

*  Here,  as  in  many  other  instances  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha, the  form  of  the  name  m  the  A.  V.  is  de- 
rived, either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  Aldine 
edition.  A. 

*  EAR  used  as  a  verb  (from  the  Lat  arart 
through  the  Anglo-Saxon  ertVm)  in  Deiit.  xxi.  4; 
1  Sam.  viii.  12;  Is.  xxx.  24  (A.  V),  meant  "to 
plough  *'  or  "  till,**  at  the  time  when  our  English 
version  was  made.  So  in  Shakespeare  {Rich.  IL, 
iii.  2):  — 

"  And  let  them  go 
To  ear  the  land  that  hath  KMiie  hope  to  grow." 

.See  Eastwood  and  Wrights  BibU  Word-Book,  p. 
168  (Und.  1866).  H. 

*  EARING  (from  the  Angk>-Saxon  eriung) 
occurs  in  Gen.  xlv.  6  and  I'^  xxxiv.  21  (A.  V.), 
where,  according  to  the  present  English  usage,  we 
should  write  "pk)ughing**  for  "earing,**  and 
"  ploughlng-time  '*  for  "  earing-time."  Thus  "  ear- 
ing *'  at  present  (so  liable  to  be  taken  in  the  sense 
of  putting  forth  ears)  suggests  almost  the  opposite 
of  the  true  meaning.  H. 


a  It  is  necessary  to  reincmber  that  no  trao  ea|^ 
will  kill  tat  himself  if  he  can  find  de^l  Uesh. 

H.  B.  T 
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EABNEST.  This  term  ocean  only  thrice  in 
the  A.  V.  (2  (or.  i.  22,  y.  5;  Eph.  i.  14).  The 
equivalent  in  the  original  i«  iipjiiafi^y,  a  Grecized 

form  of  P2^^,  which  was  introduced  by  the  Phce- 
nicians  into  Greece,  and  also  into  Italy,  where  it 
reappears  under  the  forms  aiThabo  and  arrhcu  It 
may  apun  be  traced  in  the  French  arrhts^  and  in 
the  old  I'jiglish  expression  Knits  or  Aile's  money. 
The  Hebrew  word  was  used  generally  for  piedyt 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  17),  and  in  its  cognate  forms  for 
turtty  (Prov.  xni.  18)  and  JwsUiyt  (2  K.  xiv.  14). 
The  Greek  derivative,  however,  acquired  a  more 
technical  sense  as  8igi;if}ing  the  dejHixU  paid  by  the 
purchaser  on  entering  into  an  agreement  for  the 
purehase  of  anything  (Suid.  Lex.  s.  v.).  A  similar 
l^^al  and  technical  sense  attaches  to  earnest^  the 
payment  of  which  places  both  the  vendor  and  the 
purchaser  in  a  position  to  enforce  the  carr}-ing  out 
of  the  contract  (Blackstone,  ii.  30  [which  see]). 
There  is  a  marked  distinction  between  pledge  and 
earnest  in  this  respect,  that  the  latter  is  a  pari- 
paymttU^  and  therefore  implies  the  identity  in  kind 
of  the  deposit  with  the  future  full  pajinent;  whereas 
a  pledge  may  be  something  of  a  totally  different 
nature,  as  in  Gen.  xxxviii.,  to  be  resumed  by  the 
depositor  when  he  has  completed  his  contract. 
Thus  the  expression  "  earnest  of  the  Spirit  "im- 
plies, beyond  the  idea  of  security,  the  identity  in 
kind,  though  not  in  degree,  and  the  continuity  of 
the  Christian's  privileges  in  this  world  and  in  the 
next  The  payment  of  earnest-money  under  the 
name  of  arralnm  is  still  one  of  the  common  occur- 
rences of  Arab  life.«  W.  L.  B. 

EAR-RI|7GS.  The  word  DJ3,  by  which  these 
ornaments  are  usually  described,  is  unfortunately 
ambiguous,  originaUy  referring  to  the  nose-ring 
(as  its  root  uidicates),  and  thence  transferred  to 
the  ear-ring.     The  full  expression  for  the  latter  is 

L* i^S?  "lirg  np  (Gen.  xxxv.  4),  in  contradis- 
tinction to  'W'by  Dtp  (Gen.  xxiv.  47).  In  the 
ni^ority  of  cases,  however,  the  kind  is  not  spec- 
ified, and  the  only  clew  to  tjie  meaning  is  the  con- 
text The  term  occurs  in  this  undefined  sense  in 
Judg.  viii.  24;  Job  xlli.  11;  Prov.  xxv.  12:  Hos. 
ii.  13.  The  material  of  which  the  ear-ring  was 
made  was  generally  gold  (Ex.  xxxii.  2),  and  its 
form  circular,  as  we  may  infer  fix>m  the  name 

b*^:^,  by  which  it  is  described  (Num.  xxxi.  50; 
Eb.  xvi.  12):  such  was  the  shiqie  usual  in  Egypt 
(Wilkmson's  Egyptians,  iii.  370).  They  were 
worn  by  women  and  by  youth  of  both  sexes  (Ex. 
L  c).  It  has  been  infeired  from  the  passage  quoted, 
and  from  Judg.  viii.  24,  that  they  were  not  worn 
by  men :  these  passages  are,  howe\'er,  by  no  means 
conclusive.  In  the  former  an  order  is  given  to  the 
men  in  such  terms  that  they  could  not  be  men- 
tioned, though  they  might  have  been  implicitly 
included ;  in  the  h»tter  the  anumnt  of  the  gold  is 
the  peculiarity  adverted  to,  and  not  the  character 
of  the  ornament,  a  peculiarity  which  is  still  notice- 
aUe  am<mg  the  inhabitants  of  southern  Arabia 
(Wellsted*s  TrateU,  i.  821).  The  mention  of  the 
sons  in  Ex.  xxxii.  2  (which,  however,  is  omitted  in 
the  LXX.)  is  in  fovor  of  their  having  been  worn 
and  it  appears  unlikely  that  the  Hebrews  presented 
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an  exceptton  to  the  almost  muversal  practice  of 
Asiatics,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times  (Winer, 
Reaiwdru  s.  v.  Ohrringe),  The  ear-ring  appean 
to  have  been  regarded  with  superstitious  re>'erence 
as  an  amulet:  thus  it  is  named  in  the  ChaMee  and 

Samaritan  versions  S^^^'SfH,  a  holy  thing ;  and  in 

Is.  iii.  20  the  word  Q^tTl^b,  properly  amulets,  is 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.,  after  the  LXX.  and  Vulg., 
eari  ings.  [Amulet.]  On  this  account  they  were 
surrendered  along  with  the  idols  by  Jacob's  house- 
hold (Gen.  xxxv.  4).     Chardiu  describes  ear-rings, 


«  *  In  regard  to  the  uncertain  etymology  of  ^  ear- 
oest.f'  BM  Butwood  and  Wright's  BOde  Word-Book,  p. 


Egyptian  Ear-rings,  flrom  WiUdnaon. 

with  talismanic  figures  and  characters  on  them,  ai 
still  existing  in  the  ICast  (Brown's  Antiquities,  iL 
306).    Jewels  were  sometimes  attached  to  the  rings: 

they  were  called  n''C^p?  (from  ^123,  to  drop),  a 
word  rendered  in  Judg.  viii.  26,  SpfucKot:  mmiliat 
collars  or  sweet  jewels,  A.  V.,  and  in  Is.  iii.  19, 
Kd0efia'  torques :  chains  or  tweet  balls,  A.  Y.  'Jlie 
size  of  the  ear-rings  still  worn  in  easteni  countries 
SsT  exceeds  what  is  usual  among  ourselves  (Hai^ 
mer*s  Observations,  iv.  311,  314);  hence  they 
formed  a  handsome  present  (Job  xlii.  11),  or  ofier- 
ing  to  the  service  of  God  (Num.  xxxi.  50). 

W.  I..R 

EARTH.  This  term  is  used  hi  two  widely 
different  senses:  (1)  for  the  material  of  which  the 
earth's  surface  is  composed ;  (2)  as  the  name  of  the 
planet  on  which  man  dwells.  The  Hebrew  lan- 
guage discriminates  between  these  two  by  the  use 

of  separate  terms,  Adnmah  (Hpih^)  for  the  former, 

Erets  (VTl^^  for  ^«  ^^^'  As  the  two  are  es- 
sentially distinct,  we  shall  notice  them  separately. 

I.  Adamah  u  the  eartJi  in  the  sense  of  soil  or 
ground,  particulariy  as  being  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation; hence  the  expression  ish  adamah  for  an 
agriculturist  (Gen.  ix.  20).  The  earth  supplied 
the  elementary  substance  of  which  man's  body  was 
formed,  and  the  terms  adam  and  adamah  are 
brought  into  juxtaposition,  implying  an  etymolog- 
ical connection  (Gen.  ii.  7).  [Adam.]  The  opin- 
ion that  man*s  body  was  formed  of  earth  prevailed 
among  the  Greeks  (Hesiod,  Op,  et  Di.  61,  70; 
put  Rep.  p.  269),  the  Romans  (Virg.  Georg.  ii. 
341 ;  Ovid,  Met  i.  82),  the  Egyptians  (Diod.  Sic 
i.  10),  and  other  ancient  nations.  It  is  evidently 
based  on  the  observatkm  of  the  material  into  which 
the  body  is  resolved  after  death  (Job  x.  9;  EccL 
xii.  7).  The  kw  prescribed  earth  as  the  material 
out  of  which  altars  were  to  be  raised  (Ex.  xx.  21); 
Bahr  {Symb.  i.  488)  sees  in  this  a  reference  to  the 
name  adam :  others  with  more  reason  compare  the 
ara  de  cespite  of  the  Komans  (Ov.  TiHst,  v.  6,  9; 
Hor.  Od.  iii.  8,  4,  5),  and  view  it  as  a  precept  of 
simplicity.     Kaaman's  request  for  two  mules*  bur- 
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in  of  Mith  (2  K.  v.  17)  was  baaed  on  the  idea 
Ihat  Jehovah,  like  the  heathen  deities,  was  a  local 
god,  aod  could  be  worshipped  acceptably  onljr  on 
his  own  loiL 

II.  ErtU  is  explained  by  Von  Bohlen  {Inirod, 
to  Gem.  ii.  6)  as  meaoinK  etymologically  the  low 
in  opposition  to  the  hiyhy  i.  e.  the  heaven.  It  is 
ai^lkd  in  a  more  w  less  extended  sense:  (I)  to 
the  whole  world  (Gen.  i.  1);  (2)  to  land  as  op- 
posed to  sea  (Gen.  i.  10);  (3)  to  a  country  (Gen. 
zxi.  32);  (4)  to  a  plot  of  ground  (Gen.  xxiii.  15); 
and  (5)  to  the  ground  on  which  a  man  stands  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  3).  The  two  former  senses  alone  concern 
ns,  the  first  invdvii^  an  inquiry  into  the  opinions 
of  the  Hebrews  on  Cosmogony,  the  second  on  Ge- 
ography. 

I.  Cosmogony.  —  The  views  of  the  Hebrews 
on  this  subject  are  confessedly  imperfect  and  ob- 
scure. This  arises  partly  from  the  ulterior  objects 
which  led  them  to  the  study  of  natural  science,  and 
still  more  from  the  poetioU  coloring  with  which 
they  expressed  their  opinions.  The  books  of  Gen- 
esis, Job,  and  Psalms  supply  the  most  numerous 
notices.  Of  these,  the  two  latter  are  strictly  poet- 
ical works,  and  thdr  language  must  be  measured 
by  the  laws  of  poetical  expression ;  in  the  first  alone 
ha\'e  we  anything  approaching  to  an  historical  and 
systematic  statement,  and  even  this  is  but  a  sketch 
—  an  outlme  —  which  ought  to  be  regarded  at  the 
same  distance,  from  the  same  pouit  of  view,  and 
through  the  same  religious  medium  as  its  author 
regarded  it.  The  act  oi  creation  itself,  as  recorded 
in  the  first  cluster  of  Genesis,  is  a  subject  beyond 
and  above  the  experience  of  man;  human  language, 
derived,  as  it  originally  was,  from  the  sensible  and 
material  worid,  &ils  to  find  an  adequate  term  to 
describe  the  act;  for  our  word  "create**  and  the 
Hebrew  bara,  though  most  appropriate  to  express 
the  idea  of  an  original  creation,  are  yet  applicable 
and  must  necessarily  be  applicable  to  other  modes 
of  creation ;  nor  does  the  addition  of  such  expres- 
sions as  "  out  of  things  that  were  not  **  (^{  ovk 
6^T<»^,  2  Mace.  vii.  28),  or  (*not  from  things  which 
appear**  {fi)j  ix  ^vofkiytov,  Heb.  xi.  3)  contrib- 
ute much  to  the  force  of  the  declaration.  The 
absence  of  a  terra  which  shall  describe  exclusively 
an  original  creation  is  a  necessary  infirmity  of  lan- 
guage: as  the  event  occurred  but  once,  the  corres- 
ponding term  must,  in  order  to  be  adequate,  have 
been  coined  for  the  occasion  and  reserved  for  it 
alone,  which  would  have  been  impossible.  The 
same  observation  applies,  though  in  a  modified  de- 
gree, to  the  description  of  tlie  various  processes 
subsequent  to  the  existence  of  original  matter. 
Moses  viewed  matter  and  all  the  forms  of  matter  in 
their  relations  primarily  to  God,  and  secondarily  to 
man  —  as  manifesting  the  glory  of  the  former,  and 
as  designed  for  the  use  of  the  latter.  In  relation 
to  the  former,  bo  describes  creation  with  the  special 
view  of  illustrating  the  Divine  attributes  of  power, 
goodness,  wisdom,  and  accordingly  he  throws  this 
narrative  into  a  fcMrm  which  impresses  the  read^ 
with  the  sense  of  these  attributes.  In  relation  to 
the  hitter,  he  selects  his  materials  with  the  special 
view  of  illustrating  the  subordination  of  aU  the 
orders  of  material  things  to  the  necessities  and 
comforts  of  man.  With  these  objects  in  view,  it 
ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  if  the  simple 
murative  of  creation  omits  much  that  scientific  re- 
search has  since  supplied,  and  appears  in  a  guise 
adapted  to  those  objects.  The  subject  itself  is 
Jiroughout  one  of  a  transcendental  character;  it 
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should  consequently  be  subjected  to  the  same  stand 
ard  of  interpretation  as  other  passages  of  the  Bible, 
descriptive  of  olyects  which  are  entirely  beyond  the 
experience  of  man,  such  as  the  day  of  judgment, 
the  states  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Divine  Mi^jesty.  The  style  of  criticism 
Implied  to  Gen.  i.  by  the  opponents,  and  not  unfre* 
quently  by  the  supporters  of  Revelation,  is  such  as 
would  be  subversive  of  many  of  the  most  noble  and 
valuable  portions  of  the  Bible.  With  these  pref- 
atory remarks  we  proceed  to  lay  down  what  appear 
to  us  to  be  the  leading  features  of  Hebrew  coa- 
mogony. 

1.  The  earth  was  regarded  not  only  as  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  universe,  but  as  the  universe  itself 
every  other  body  —  the  heavois,  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  —  being  subsidiary  to,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
complement  of  the  earth.  The  Hebrew  language 
has  no  expression  equivalent  to  our  umrei-se :  "  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  **  (Gen.  i.  1,  xiv.  19;  Ex. 
xxxi.  17)  has  been  regarded  as  such;  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  heavens  were  looked  upon  as  a  necessary 
adjunct  of  the  earth — the  curtain  of  the  tent  in 
which  man  dweUs  (Is.  xl.  22),  the  sphere  above 
which  fitted  the  sphere  below  (comp.  Job  xxii.  14, 
and  Is.  xl.  22) — designed  solely  for  purposes  of 
beneficence  in  the  economy  of  the  earth.  This 
appears  from  the  account  of  its  creation  and  offices: 
the  existence  of  the  heaven  was  not  prior  to  or 
contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  earth,  but  subse- 
quent to  it;  it  was  created  on  the  second  day  (Gen. 
i.  6).    The  term  under  which  it  is  described,  ralcia 

(?^r?*?)  ^  significant  of  its  extension,  that  it  was 
Urttched  ou^  as  a  curtain  (Ps.  dv.  2)  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  Moreover  it  depended  upon  the 
earth;  it  had  its  "foundations**  (2  Sam.  xxii.  8) 
on  the  edges  of  the  earth's  circle,  where  it  was  sup- 
ported by  the  mountains  as  by  massive  pillars  (Job 
xxvi.  11).  Its  offices  were  (1)  to  support  the 
waters  which  were  above  it  (Gen.  i.  7 ;  Ps.  cxlviiL 
4),  and  thus  to  form  a  mighty  reservcnr  of  rain  and 
snow,  which  were  to  pour  forth  through  its  win- 
dows (Gen.  vii.  11 ;  Is.  xxiv.  18)  and  doors  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  23),  as  through  opened  sluice-gates,  for  the 
fructification  of  the  earth;  (2)  to  serve  as  Uie  sub- 
stratum (artpdcifia  or  '-*' Jirmamenl,  **)  in  which  the 
celestial  bodies  were  to  be  fixed.  As  with  the 
heaven  itself,  so  also  with  the  heavenly  bodies;  they 
were  regarded  solely  as  the  ministers  of  the  earth. 
Their  offices  were  (1)  to  give  light;  (2)  to  separate 
between  day  and  night;  (3)  to  be  for  signs^  as  in 
the  case  of  eclipses  or  other  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena; for  seasons,  as  regulating  seedtime  and 
harvest,  summer  and  winter,  as  well  as  religious 
festivals;  and  for  days  and  years,  the  length  of  the 
former  being  dependent  on  the  smi,  the  latter  being 
estimated  by  the  motions  both  of  sun  and  moon 
(Gen.  i.  14-18);  so  that  while  it  might  truly  be 
said  that  they  held  "  dominion  *'  over  the  earth 
(Job  xxxviii.  33),  that  dominion  was  exercised 
solely  for  the  convenience  of  the  tenants  of  earth 
(Ps.  civ.  19-23).  So  entfrely  indeed  was  the  ex- 
istence of  heaven  and  the  heavenly  bodies  designed 
for  the  earth,  that  with  the  earth  they  shall  simul- 
taneously perish  (2  Pet.  iil.  10):  the  curtain  of  the 
tent  shall  be  rolled  up  and  the  stars  shall  of  neces 
sity  drop  off  (Is.  xxxiv.  4;  Matt.  xxiv.  29)  —their 
sympathy  with  earth*8  destruction  behig  the  coun- 
terpart of  thdr  joyous  song  when  its  foundations 
were  laid  (Job  xxxviii.  7). 

2.  The  earth  was  re^uded  in  a  twofold  aqwci; 
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in  relation  to  God,  aa  the  manifestation  of  Iiis 
Infinite  attributes;  in  relation  to  man,  aa  the  scene 
of  his  abode.  (1.)  The  Hebrew  cosmogony  is  based 
apon  the  leading  principle  that  the  miiverse  exists, 
not  independently  of  God,  by  any  necessity  or  any 
inherent  power,  nor  yet  contemporaneously  with 
God,  as  being  co-existent  with  him,  nor  yet  in 
opposition  to  God,  as  a  hostile  element,  but  depend- 
ently  upon  him,  subsequently  to  hun,  and  in  sub- 
jection to  him.  The  opening  words  of  Genesis 
express  in  broad  terms  this  leafing  principle;  how- 
ever difficult  it  may  be,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
to  express  this  truth  adequately  in  human  language, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  subordination 
of  matter  to  God  in  every  respect  is  implied  in  that 
passage,  as  well  as  in  other  passages,  too  numerous 
to  quote,  which  comment  upon  it.  The  same  great 
principle  runs  through  the  whole  history  of  creation : 
matter  owed  all  its  forms  and  modifications  to  the 
will  of  God :  in  itself  dull  and  inert,  it  received  its 
first  vi\ifying  capacities  from  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  brooding  over  the  deep  (Gen.  i.  2) ; 
the  progressive  improvements  in  its  condition  were 
the  direct  and  miraculous  efiects  of  God*s  will;  no 
interposition  of  secondary  causes  is  recognized; 
"He  spake  and  it  was"  (Ps.  xxxiii.  9);  and  the 
pobited  terseness  and  sharpness  with  which  the 
writer  siuns  up  the  whole  transaction  in  the  three 
expressions  »' God  said,"  "it  was  so,"  "God  saw 
that  it  was  good  "  —  the  first  declaring  the  divine 
volition,  the  second  the  immediate  result,  the  third 
the  perfectness  of  the  work  —  hannonizes  aptly  with 
the  view  which  he  intended  to  express,  'llius  the 
earth  became  in  th«  eyes  of  the  pious  Hebrew  the 
scene  on  which  the  Dirine  perfections  were  dis- 
played: the  heavens  (Ps.  xix.  1),  the  earth  (Ps. 
xxiv.  1,  civ.  24),  the  sea  (Job  xxvi.  10;  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
9;  Jer.  v.  22),  "mountains  and  hills,  fruitful  trees 
and  all  cedars,  beasts  and  all  cattle,  creeping  things 
and  flying  fowl "  (Ps.  cxlviii.  9,  10),  all  displayed 
one  or  other  of  the  leading  attributes  of  His  char- 
acter. So  also  v/lth  the  ordinary  operations  of 
nature  —  the  thunder  was  His  voice  (Job  xxxvii. 
5),  the  lightnings  His  arrows  (Ps.  bcxvii.  17),  wind 
and  storm  His  messengers  (Ps.  cxlviii.  8),  the  earth- 
quake, the  eclipse,  and  the  comet,  the  signs  of  His 
presence  (Joel  ii.  10 ;  ^latt.  xxiv.  29 ;  Luke  xxi. 
2S). 

(2.)  The  earth  was  regarded  in  relation  to  man, 
and  accordingly  each  act  of  creation  is  a  preparation 
of  the  earth  for  his  abode  —  light,  as  the  primary 
condition  of  all  life ;  the  heavens,  for  purposes 
already  detailed  ;  the  dry  land,  for  his  home ; 
"  grass  for  the  oittle  and  herb  ibr  the  service  of 
man"  (Ps.  civ.  14);  the  alternations  of  day  and 
night,  the  one  for  his  work  and  the  other  for  his 
rest  (Ps.  civ.  23);  fish,  fowl,  and  flesh  for  his  food; 
the  bensts  of  burden,  to  lighten  his  toil.  The  work 
of  each  day  of  creation  has  its  specific  application 
to  the  requirements  and  the  comforts  of  man,  and 
is  recorded  with  that  special  view. 

3.  Creation  was  regarded  as  a  progressive  work 
—  a  gradual  development  from  the  inferior  to  the 
superior  orders  of  things.  Thus  it  was  with  the 
es^th's  surface,  at  first  a  chaotic  mass,  lOfiste  and 
en^y^  well  described  in  the  paronomastic  terms 
toAt#,  bohuy  overspread  with  waters  and  envebped  in 
darkness  (Gen.  i.  2),  and  thence  gradually  brought 
into  a  state  of  order  and  beauty  so  conspicuous,  as 
to  have  led  the  latins  to  describe  it  by  the  name 
Mundus.  Thus  also  with  the  different  portions  of 
the  universe,  the  earth  before  the  light,  the  light 
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before  the  firmament,  the  firmament  before  the  drj 
land.  Thus  also  with  light  itself,  at  first  the 
elementary  principle,  separated  from  the  darkness, 
but  without  defined  boundaries;  afterwards  the 
illuminating  bodies  with  their  distinct  powers  and 
ofiices  —  a  progression  that  is  well  expressed  ic 
the  Hebrew  language  by  the  terms  &r  and  mah' 

O'lMi  I^MD).  Thus  also  with  the  orders  of 
living  beings ;  firstly,  plants ;  secondly,  fish  and 
birds ;  thirdly,  cattle ;  and  lastly,  man.  From 
"  good  "  in  the  several  parts  to  "  very  good  "  as  a 
whole  (Gen.  i.  31),  such  was  its  progress  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Omnipotent  workman. 

4.  Order  involves  time;  a  succession  of  events 
implies  a  succession  of  periods;  and  accordingly 
Moses  assigns  the  work  of  creation  to  six  da^-s, 
each  having  its  specific  portion  —  light  to  the  first, 
the  firmament  to  the  second,  the  dry  land  and 
plants  to  the  third,  the  heavenly  bodies  to  the 
fourth,  fish  and  fowl  to  the  fiilh,  beasts  and  man 
to  the  sixth.  The  manner,  in  which  these  acts 
are  described  as  having  been  done,  precludes  all 
idea  of  time  in  relation  to  their  performance:  it 
was  miraculous  and  instantaneous:  "God  said" 
and  then  "  it  was."  But  the  progressiveness,  and 
consequently  the  individuality  of  the  acts,  does 
involve  an  idea  of  time  as  dapsing  between  the 
completion  of  one  and  the  commenceioent  of  an- 
other; otherwise  the  work  of  creation  would  have 
resolved  itself  into  a  single  continuou.  act.  The 
period  assigned  to  each  individual  act  is  a  day  — 
the  only  period  which  represents  the  entire  cessation 
of  a  worit  through  the  interposition  of  night.  That 
a  natural  day  is  represoited  under  the  expression 
"  evening  was  and  morning  was,"  admits,  we  think, 
of  no  doubt;  the  term  "day"  alone  may  refer 
sometimes  to  an  indefinite  period  contemporaneous 
with  a  single  event;  but  when  the  individual  parts 
of  a  day,  "evming  and  morning"  are  specified, 
and  when  a  series  of  such  da3's  are  noticed  in  their 
numerical  order,  no  analogy  of  language  admits  of 
our  understanding  the  term  in  anything  else  than 
its  literal  sense.  The  Hebrews  had  no  other  means 
of  expressing  the  civil  day  of. 24  hours  than  as 

"  evening,  morning  "  ('^Ti?  ^!??»  J^"i'  ^i"*  !*)» 

similar  to  the  Greek  yvx^^fi^porf  and  although 
the  alternation  of  light  and  darkness  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  expression,  yet  the  Hebrews  in  their 
use  of  it  no  more  thought  of  those  elements  than 
do  we  when  we  use  the  terms Jbrtnitjht  or  it'nniyht ; 
in  each  case  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  and  not 
the  elements  by  which  that  time  is  calculated,  is 
intended ;  so  that,  without  the  least  inconsistency 
either  of  language  or  of  leallty,  the  expression  may 
be  applied  to  the  days  previous  to  the  creation  of 
the  sun.  llie  application  of  the  same  expressions 
to  the  events  subsequent  to  the  creation  of  the  sun, 
as  well  as  the  use  of  the  word  "  day  "  in  the  4th 
commandment  without  any  indications  that  it  is 
used  in  a  diflferent  sense,  or  in  any  other  than  the 
literal  acceptation  of  Gen.  i.  5  fiT.,  confirm  the  \iew 
above  stated.  The  interpretation  that  "ev'cning 
and  morning  "  =  beginniny  and  em/,  is  opposed  not 
only  to  the  order  in  which  the  words  stand,  I  ut  to 
the  sense  of  the  words  elsewhere. 

6.  The  Hebrews,  though  regarding  creabon  as 
the  immediate  act  of  God,  did  not  ignore  the 
evident  fact  that  existing  materials  and  intermediate 
agencies  were  employed  botli  then  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent operations  of  nature.    Thus  the  simple  fact 
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«GGd  createa  aian*'  (Gen.  i.  27)  U  amplified  by 
the  sulMequent  notice  of  the  material  substance  of 
which  his  body  was  made  (Gen.  ii.  7);  and  so  also 
of  the  animals  (Gen.  i.  24,  ii.  19).  The  separation 
of  sea  and  land,  attributed  in  Gen.  L  6  to  the 
Divine  fiat,  was  seen  to  involve  the  process  of  par- 
tial elevations  of  the  earth's  surfisoe  (Ps.  civ.  8, 
iithe  mountains  ascend,  the  valleys  descend;'* 
corap.  Prov.  viii.  25-28).  The  formation  of  clouds 
and  the  supply  of  moisture  to  the  earth,  which  in 
Gen.  i.  7  was  provided  by  the  creation  of  the  firma- 
ment, was  afterwards  attributed  to  its  true  cause 
in  the  continual  return  of  the  waters  from  the 
earth's  surface  (Eccl.  L  7).  The  existence  of  the 
element  of  light,  as  distinct  from  the  sun  (Gen.  i. 
3,  14;  Job  xxxviii.  19),  has  likewise  been  explained 
as  the  result  of  a  philosophically  correct  view  as  to 
the  nature  of  light;  more  probably,  however,  it  was 
founded  upon  the  incorrect  view  that  the  light  of 
the  moou  was  independent  of  the  sun. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  earth's  body,  the  Hebrews 
conceived  its  sur&ce  to  be  an  immense  disc,  sup- 
ported like  the  flat  roof  of  an  Eastern  house  by 
pillars  (Job  ix.  6;  Ps.  Ixxv.  3),  which  rested  on 
solid  foundations  (Job  xxxviii.  4,  6;  Ps.  civ.  5; 
Prov.  viii.  2J);  but  where  those  foundations  were 
on  which  the  ^^  sodcets  *'  of  the  pillars  rested,  none 
oould  tell  (Job  i^xxviii.  6).  The  more  philortophical 
view  of  the  earth  being  suspended  in  free  space 
seems  to  be  implied  in  Job  xxvi.  7 ;  nor  is  there 
any  absolute  contradiction  between  this  and  the 
former  view,  as  the  pillars  of  the  earth's  surface 
may  be  conceived  to  have  been  founded  on  the  deep 
bases  of  the  mountains,  which  bases  themselves 
were  unsupported.  Other  passages  (Ps.  xxiv.  2, 
cxxxvi.  6)  seem  to  imply  the  existence  of  a  vast 
subterraneous  ocean;  the  words,  however,  are  sus- 
ceptible of  the  sense  that  the  earth  was  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  seas  (Hengstenberg,  Coram. 
in  loc.),  and,  that  this  is  the  sense  in  which  they 
are  to  be  accepted,  appears  from  the  converse  ex- 
pression "water  tmder  the  earth"  (Ex.  xx.  4), 
which,  as  contrasted  with  "heaven  above"  and 
"  earth  beneath,"  evidently  implies  the  comparative 
elevation  of  the  three  bodies.     Beneath  the  earth's 

Burfece  was  shtol  (V'>8ip),  the  hollow  place,  "  AeZf " 
(Nufti.  ivi.  30;  Deut  *xxxii.  22;  Job  xi.  8),  the 
"  house  appointed  for  the  living"  (Job  xxx.  23),  a 
"land  of  darkness"  (Job  x.  21),  to  which  were 
ascribed  in  poetical  language  gates  (Is.  xxxviii.  10) 
and  bars  (Job  xviL  16),  and  which  had  its  valleys 
or  deep  places  (Prov.  ix.  18).  It  extended  beneath 
the  sea  (Job  xxvl.  5.  6),  and  was  thus  supposed  to 
be  couterminous  with  the  upper  world. 

II.  GwKiKAPHY.  —  We  shall  notice  (1)  the 
views  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the  form  and  size  of  the 
earth,  its  natural  divisions,  and  physical  features; 
(2)  the  countries  into  which  they  divided  it  and 
their  pro<^re83ive  acquaintance  with  those  countries. 
The  world    in    the  latter  sense  was  sometimes 

described  by  the  poetical  term  tebel  (^Z^XH).  cor- 
resiH>ndlng  to  the  Greek  oiKOVfiin)  (Is.  xiv.  21 ). 

(1.)  In  the  absence  of  positive  statements  we 
have  to  gather  the  views  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the 
%rm  of  the  earth  from  scattered  allusions,  and 
these  for  the  most  part  in  the  poetical  books,  where 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  how  far  the  language  is  to 
he  regarded  as  literal,  and  how  fiir  as  metaphorical. 
Fhere  seem  to  be  traces  of  the  same  ideas  as  pre- 
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(Is.  xl.  22;  the  word  H^H,  circle,  is  applied  ex- 
clusively to  the  circle  of  the  horizon,  whether 
bounded  by  earth,  sea  or  ^ky),  bordered  by  the 
ocean  (Deut.  xxx.  13;  Job  xxvi.  10;  Ps.  cxxxix. 
9;  Prov.  viii.  27),  with  Jerusalem  as  its  centre 
(Ez.  V.  5),  which  was  thus  regarded,  like  Delphi, 

as  the  navd  ("V\21^,  Judg.  ix.  37;  Ex.  xxxviii. 
12;  LXX.;  Vulg.),  or,  accordiitg  to  another  view 
(Gesen.  Thesaur,  s.  v.),  the  highest  point  of  the 
workl.  The  passages  quoted  in  support  of  this 
view  admit  of  a  diflbrent  interpretation ;  Jerusalem 
might  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  worid,  not 
only  as  the  seat  of  religious  light  and  truth,  but  to 
a  certain  extent  in  a  geographical  sense;  for  Pales- 
tine was  situated  between  the  important  empires 
of  Assyria  and  Egypt;  and  not  only  between  them 
but  above  them,  its  elontion  above  the  plains  on 
either  side  contributing  to  the  appearance  of  its 
centrality.   A  diflerent  view  has  been  gathered  from 

the  expression  "  foiu*  comers  "  (niD32,  generally 
applied  to  the  skirts  of  a  garment),  as  though 
implying  the  quadrangular  shape  of  a  garment 
stretched  out,  according  to  Eratosthenes'  compari 
son ;  but  the  term  "  comers  "  may  be  applied  in  a 
metaphorical  sense  for  the  extreme  ends  of  th« 
world  (Job  xxxvil.  3,  xxxviii.  13 ;  Is.  xi.  12,  xxiv 
16;  Ez.  vii.  2).  Finally,  it  is  suggested  by  Btihr 
(SyntboUk^  i.  170)  that  these  two  views  may  have 
l>een  held  together,  the  former  as  the  actual  and 
the  latter  as  the  symbolical  representation  of  thi> 
earth's  fomi.  As  to  the  size  of  the  earth,  the 
Hebrews  had  but  a  >'ery  indefinite  notion ;  in  many 
passages  the  "earth,"  or  "whole  earth,"  is  used  as 
co-extensive  with  tlie  Babylonian  (Is.  xiii.  5,  xiv.  7 
ff.,  xxiv.  17),  or  Assyrian  empires  (Is.  x.  14,  xiv.  26, 
xxxvii.  18),  just  as  at  a  later  period  the  Roman 
empire  was  styled  orins  teti'arum ;  the  "  ends  of 

the  earth  "  (imjf?)  In  the  language  of  prophecy 
applied  to  the  nations  on  the  border  of  these  king 
doms,  especially  the  Medes  (Is.  v.  28,  xiii.  5)  in  the 
east,  and  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  the  west  (Is.  xli.  5,  9);  but  occasionally 
the  boundary  la'as  contracted  in  this  latter  direction 
to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  (Is.  xxiv. 
16;  2:ech.  ix.  10;  Ps.  Ixxii.  8).  Without  unduly 
pressing  the  language  of  prophecy,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  views  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the  size  of  the 
earth  extended  but  little  beyond  the  nations  with 
which  they  came  in  contact;  its  solidity  is  fre- 
quently noticed,  its  dimensions  but  seldom  (Job 
xxxviii.  18;  Is.  xiii.  5).  We  shall  presently  trace 
the  progress  of  their  knowledge  in  succeeding  ages. 
Tlie  earth  was  divided  into  four  quarters  or 
regions  corresponding  to  the  four  points  of  the 
compass ;  these  were  described  in  various  ways, 
sometimes  according  to  their  positions  relatively  to 

a  person  facing  the  east,  b^ore  (D]7|?.))  hehind 
(-iSnW),  the  right  hand  (^9^))  wid  th«  ^ 
hand  (b>iNStp),  representing  respectively  E.,  W., 
S.,  and  N.  (Job  xxiii.  8,  9);  sometimes  relatively 
to  the  sun's  course,  the  r'mng  (n^TD),  the  setting 
(MSaD,  Ps.  1.  1)  the  brilliant  quarter    (D*'^")^, 

Ez.  xl.  24),  and  the  dar*  quarter  O'iC'^,  Ex.  xxvi. 
20;  comp.  the  Greek  f<f<^oy,  Hom.  //.  xii.  240); 
sometimes  as  the  seat  of  the  four  winds  (Ez.  xxxvii. 


vailed  among  the  Greeks,  tliat  the  world  was  a  disk  ,9);  and  sometimes  according  to  the  physical  char. 
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•eterisUcs,  the  sea  (DJ)  for  the  W.  (Gen.  xxviu. 

14),  the  parched  (OJJ)  for  the  S.  (Ex.  oviL  9), 

and  the  mountains  (D^^H)  for  the  N.  (Is.  xiii. 
4).  The  north  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as 
the  highest  part  of  the  earth*s  surface,  in  conse- 
quence perhaps  of  the  mountun  ranges  which 
existed  there,  and  thus  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
earth  (Job  xzvi.  7).  The  north  was  also  the 
quarter  in  wliich  the  Hebrew  el-Dorado  ky,  the 
land  of  gold  mines  (Job  xxxvii.  22;  margin ;  comp. 
Her.  iii.  IIG). 

lliese  terms  are  very  indistinctly  used  when 
applied  to  special  localities ;  for  we  &id  A.e  north 
assigned  as  the  quarter  of  Assyria  (Jer.  iiL  18), 
Babylonia  (Jer.  vi.  22),  and  the  Euphrates  (Jer. 
zlvi.  10),  and  more  frequently  Media  (Jer.  1.  3; 
comp.  li.  11),  while  the  south  is  especially  repre- 
sented by  Egypt  (b.  xxx.  6;  Dan.  xi.  5).  The 
Hebrews  were  not  more  exact  in  the  use  of  terms 
descriptive  of  tlie  physical  features  of  the  earth's 

surfiice;  for  instance,  the  same  term  (Dp  is  ap- 
plied to  the  sea  (Mediterranean),  to  the  lakes  of 
Palestine,  and  to  great  rivers,  such  as  the  Nile  (Is. 
xviii.  2),  and  perhaps  the  Euphrates  (Is.  xxvii.  1): 

mountain  (*^n)  signifies  not  only  high  ranges, 
such  as  Sinai  or  Ararat,  but  an  elevated  region 
(Josh.  xi.  16);  river  O^S)  is  occasionally  applied 
to  the  sea  (Jon.  ii.  3;  Ps.  xxiv.  2)  and  to  canals 
(ied  by  rivers  (Is.  xliv.  27).  ITieir  vocabulary,  how- 
ever, was  ample  for  describing  the  special  features 
of  the  lands  with  which  they  were  acquainted,  the 
terms  for  the  different  sorts  of  valleys,  mountains, 
rivers,  and  springs  being  very  numerous  and  ex- 
pressive. We  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
adequate  ideas  of  descriptive  geography  expressed 
in  the  directions  given  to  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  17- 
20),  and  in  the  closing  address  of  Closes  (Deut.  viii. 
7-9);  nor  less,  with  the  extreme  accuracy  and  the 
variety  of  almost  technical  terms,  with  which  the 
boundaries  of  the  various  tribes  are  described  in 
the  book  of  Joshua,  warranting  the  assumption  that 
the  Hebrews  had  acquired  the  art  of  sur>'eying 
from  the  Egyptians  (Jahn,  i.  6,  §  104). 

(2.)  We  proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  down  to 
the  period  when  their  distinctive  names  and  ideas 
were  superseded  by  those  of  classical  writers.  The 
chief  source  of  information  open  to  them,  beyond 
the  circle  of  their  own  experience,  was  their  inter- 
course with  the  Phoenician  traders.  While  the  first 
made  them  acquainted  with  the  nations  from  the 
Tigris  to  the  African  desert,  the  second  informed 
them  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  regions 
of  the  north,  and  the  southern  districts  of  Arabia. 
From  the  Assyrians  and  Ilabyk>nians  they  gained 
some  slight  knowledge  of  the  distant  countries  of 
India,  and  perhaps  even  China." 

Of  the  physical  objects  noticed  we  may  make  the 
following  summary,  omitting  of  course  the  details 
of  the  geography  of  Palestine:  (1.)  Sea* — the 
Mediterranean,  which  was  termed  the  "  Great  Sea '' 
(Num.  xxxiv.  6),  the  "  Sea  of  the  Philbtines  "  (Ex. 
xxiii.  31),  and  the  "  Western  Sea  "  (Deut  xi.  24); 
the  Red  Sea,  under  the  names  of  the  *^Sea  of 


a  Tlie  googmphical  queiitions  arising  out  of  t'le 
iMcriptioQ  of  the  gardeu  of  Ejon  ai«  discussed  in  a 
separate  article.     [Edb».] 
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Suph,"  Hdge  (Ex.  r.  19),  and  the  «  Egyptian  Sea  *• 
(Is.  xi.  15);  the  Dead  Sea,  under  the  names  «*  Salt 
Sea "  (Gen.  xiv.  3),  "  Eastern  Sea "  (Joel  ii.  20) 
and  ^ Sea  of  the  Desert'*  (Deut  iv.  49);  and  tlie 
Sea  of  Chinnereth,  or  Galilee  (Num.  xxxiv.  11  > ; 
(2.)  River*  —  the  Euphrates,  which  was  specificalljr 
"  the  river  "  (Gen.  xxxi.  21),  or  "  the  great  river  '• 
(Deut.  i.  7);  the  Nile,  which  was  named  either 
Yov  (Gien.  xlL  1),  or  Sihor  (Josh.  xiii.  3);  the 
Tigris,  under  the  name  of  Hiddekd  (Dan.  x.  4) ; 
the  Chebar,  Chabora*^  a  tributary  to  the  Euphrates 
(Ek.  i.  3);  the  Habor,  probably  the  same,  but 
sometimes  identified  with  tlie  Chnbora*  that  &lls 
into  the  Tigris  (2  K.  xvii.  6);  the  river  of  Egypt 
(Num.  xxxiv.  5);  and  the  rivers  of  Damascus, 
Abana  {Baradi),  and  Pharpar  (2  K.  v.  12).  For 
the  Gihon  and  l^ison  (Cxen.  ii.  11,  13),  see  Edkk. 
(3.)  Mountain*  —  Ararat  or  Armenia  (Gen.  viii.  4) ; 
Sinai  (Ex.  xix.  2);  Horeb  (Ex.  iU.  1);  Hor  (Num. 
XX.  22)  near  Petra;  Lebanon  (Deut  iii.  25);  and 
Sephar  (Gen.  x.  30)  in  Arabia. 

The  dbtribution  of  the  nations  over  the  &oe  of 
the  earth  is  systematically  described  in  Gen.  x.,  to 
which  account  subsequent,  though  not  very  im- 
portant, additions  are  made  in  chaps,  xxt.  and 
xxxvi.,  and  in  the  prophetical  and  historical  books. 
Although  the  table  in  Gen.  x.  is  essentially  ethno- 
graphioil,  yet  the  geographical  element  is  also 
strongly  developed:  the  writer  had  in  his  mind's 
eye  not  only  the  descent  but  the  residence  of  the 
various  nations.  Some  of  the  names  indeed  seem 
to  be  purely  geographical  designations;  Aram,  for 
instance,  means  hiyh  lands;  Canaan,  hw  land*; 
Eber,  the  land  across^  or  beyond;  Sidon,  fishing 
station;  Madai,  centrtd  land ;  Tarshish,  probably 
conquered;  Mizraim,  still  more  remarlcably  from 
its  dual  form,  the  two  Egypts;  Ophir,  the  rick  land. 
It  has  indeed  been  surmised  that  the  names  of  the 
three  great  divisions  of  the  fimiily  of  Noah  are  also 
in  their  origin  geogn^hical  terms ;  Ji4>het,  the 
widely  extended  regions  of  the  north  and  west; 
Ham,  the  country  of  the  blade  soil,  Egypt;  and 
Shem  the  mmmtainom  country;  the  last  is,  how- 
ever, more  than  doubtfid. 

In  endeavoring  to  sketch  out  a  map  of  the  worid 
as  described  in  Gen.  x.,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  in  cases  where  the  names  of  the  races  have 
not  eith^  originated  in  or  passed  over  to  the  lands 
they  occupied,  the  locality  must  be  more  or  leis 
doubtful.  For  the  migrations  of  the  various  tribes 
in  the  long  lapse  of  ages  led  to  the  transfer  of  the 
name  (rom  one  district  to  another,  so  that  e\'en  in 
Biblical  geography  the  same  name  may  at  difierent 
periods  indicate  a  widely  difiR;rent  loodity.  Thus 
Magog  in  the  Mosaic  table  may  have  been  located 
south  of  the  Caucasus,  and  in  Ezekiel's  time,  north 
of  that  range;  Gomer  at  the  former  period  in  Cap- 
padocia,  at  the  latter  in  the  Crimea.  Again,  the 
terms  may  have  varied  with  the  extending  knowl- 
edge of  the  etuth's  surfiEtce;  Chittim,  originally 
(>yprus,  was  aflerwards  applied  to  the  more  westerly 
lands  of  Macedonia  in  the  age  of  the  Maccabees,  if 
not  even  to  Italy  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  while 
Tarshish  may  without  contradiction  have  b^  the 
sea-coast  of  Cilicia  in  the  Mosaic  table,  and  the 
coast  of  Spain  in  a  later  age.  Possibly  a  solution 
may  be  found  for  the  occurrence  of  more  than  one 
Dedan,  Sheba,  and  Harilab,  in  the  fact  that  these 
names  represent  districts  of  a  certain  character,  of 
which  several  might  exist  in  different  parts.  From 
the  above  remarks  it  will  appear  how  immerous  are 
the  elements  of  uncertainty  introduced  into  this 
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lubject;  unaDimity  of  opinion  is  almost  impoisible: 
Dor  need  it  cmiae  surprise,  if  eren  in  the  present 
worlc  the  views  of  different  writers  are  found  at 
variance.  Tlie  principle  on  which  the  following 
statement  has  been  compiled  is  this  —  to  assign  to 
the  Mosaic  table  the  narrowest  limits  within  which 
the  nations  have  been,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  located,  and  then  to  trace  out,  as  for 
as  our  means  admit,  the  changes  which  those 
nations  experienced  in  Biblical  times. 

Commencing  from  the  west,  the  "isles  of  the 
Gentiles,"*  t.  e.  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  were  occupied  by  the  Japhetites  in 
the  following  order:  Javan,  the  Ionium^  in  parts 
of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor;  Klishah,  perhaps  the 
jEdiam^  in  the  same  countries ;  Dodanim,  the 
Dardani,  in  lllyricum;  Tiras  in  llirace;  Kittini,  at 
Citium,  in  Cyprus;  Ashkenaz  in  Phrygia;  Gonier 
in  Cappadocia,  and  Tarfthish  in  Cilicia.  In  the 
north.  Tubal,  the  Tibareni^  in  Pontus;  Meehecli, 
the  Afoschici^  in  Colchis;  Magog,  O'cffnrene^  in 
northern  Armenia ;  Togarmah  in  Annenia;  and 
Madai  in  Media.  The  llamites  represent  the 
southern  parts  of  the  known  world ;  Cush,  probably 
an  i4>pellative  similar  to  the  Greek  AHVAujhi^  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  dark  races  of  Arabia  and  eastern 
Africa;  Mizraim  in  Egypt;  Phut  in  libya;  Naph- 
tuhim  and  Lehabim,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, west  of  I'^gypt ;  Caphtorim.  in  Kgypt ; 
Casluhim  from  the  Nile  to  the  border  of  Palestine; 
Pathrusim  in  Egypt;  Seba  hi  Meroe;  Sabtah,  on 
the  western  coast  di  the  straits  of  Bub^l-maruieb ; 
Havilah,  more  to  the  south ;  and  Sabtechah  in  the 
extreme  south,  where  the  SomauU  now  live;  Nim- 
rod  in  Babylonia;  Raamah  and  Dedan  on  the 
southwestern  coast  of  the  Persian  gulf.  In  the 
central  port  of  the  world  were  the  Shemites:  Elam, 
ElymaUy  in  Persia;  Asshiu*  in  Assyria;  Arphaxad, 
ArraprickiHsy  in  northern  Assyria;  Lud  in  Lydia ; 
Aram  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  and  the  descend- 
ants of  Joktan  in  the  p^iinsula  of  Arabia. 

This  sketeh  is  filled  up,  as  fiir  as  regards  northern 
Arabia,  by  a  subsequent  account,  in  ch.  xxv.,  of 
the  settlement  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham  by 
Keturah  and  of  Ishmael ;  the  geographical  position 
of  many  is  uncertain ;  but  we  are  acquainted  with 
that  of  the  Midianites  among  the  sons  of  Abraham, 
and  of  Nebaioth,  Nabatai ;  Kedar,  Kedrti  (Plin. 
V.  12);  Dumah,  DumiitJin  (Ptol.  v.  19),  among 
the  sons  of  Ishmael.  Some  of  the  names  in  this 
passage  have  a  geographical  origin,  as  Mibsam,  a 
spictritaring  land,  Tema,  an  arid  or  southern  land. 
Again,  in  ch.  xxxvi.  we  have  some  particulars  with 
r^^ard  to  the  country  immediately  to  the  south  of 
Palestine,  where  the  aboriginal  Horites,  the  Trog- 
iodyfes  of  the  mountainous  districts  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Arabia  Petnea,  were  displaced  by  the 
descendants  of  Esau.  The  narrative  shows  an  Ulti- 
mate acquaintance  with  this  district,  as  we  have 
the  names  of  various  towns,  Dinhabah,  Bozrah, 
Avith,  Masrekah,  Kehoboth,  and  Pan,  few  of  which 
have  any  historical  importance.  The  peninsula 
of  Sinai  is  particularly  described  in  the  book  of 
Exodus. 

The  countries,  however,  to  which  historical  in- 
terest attaches  are  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt  Hie 
nereditary  connection  of  the  Hebrews  with  the 
former  of  these  districts,  and  the  importance  of  the 
dynasties  which  bore  sway  in  it,  make  it  by  far 
the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  map  of  the 
ancient  world  ;  its  designation  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  is  Padan-oram,  or  Aram-Xaharaim ;  in  the 
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north  was  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  the  Haran  to 
which  Terah  migrated ;  in  the  south  was  the  plain 
of  Shinar,  and  the  seat  of  Nimrod's  capital.  Babel; 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  were  the  cities  of  Accad 
Cabeh,  Nmeveh,  Calah,  and  Kesen;  and  on  tht 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  Erech  and  Kehoboth  (Gen. 
X.  10-12).  From  the  same  district  issued  the  war- 
like expedition  headed  by  the  kings  of  Shinar, 
Ellasar,  Elam,  and  Tidal,  the  ol^ect  of  which  ap- 
parently was  to  open  the  commercial  route  to  the 
i£lanitic  gulf  (Gen.  xiv.),  and  which  succeeded  in 
the  temporary  subjection  of  all  the  intervening  na- 
tions, the  Kephaim  in  Ashteroth-Kamaim  (Bashan), 
the  Zuzim  in  Ham  (between  the  Amon  and  Jab- 
bok),  the  Emim  in  Shaveh  (near  the  Amon),  and 
the  district  of  the  Amalekites  (to  the  south  of  Pal- 
estine). It  is,  in  short,  to  the  early  predomhianoe 
of  the  eastern  dynasties  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  few  geographical  details  which  we  possess 
regarding  those  and  the  intervening  districto.  The 
Egyptian  captivity  introduces  to  our  notice  some  of 
tl^  localities  in  Lower  Egypt,  namely,  the  province 
of  (jroshen,  and  the  towns  Kameses  (Gen.  xlvii.  11); 
On,  Htlu)polis  (Gen.  xli.  46);  Pithom,  Patumuif 
(Ex.  t  11);  and  Migdol,  Maydottan  t  (Ex.  xiv. 2). 

During  the  period  of  the  Judges  the  Hebrews 
had  no  opportunity  of  adxiuicing  their  knowledge 
of  the  outer  world ;  but  with  the  extension  of  their 
territory  under  David  and  Solomon,  and  the  com- 
mercial treaties  entered  into  by  the  latter  with  the 
Phcenicians  in  the  north  and  the  Egyptians  hi  the 
south,  a  new  era  commenced.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  information  which  the 
Hebrews  derived  from  the  Phoenicians,  inasmuch 
as  the  general  policy  of  those  enterprising  traders 
was  to  keep  other  nations  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
localities  they  visited;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  from  them  that  the  Hebrews  learned 
the  route  to  Ophir,  by  which  the  trade  with  India 
and  South  Africa  was  carried  on,  and  that  they 
also  became  acquainted  with  the  positions  and  pro- 
ductions of  a  great  number  of  regions  comparatively 
unknown.  From  Ez.  xxvii.  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  extended  ideas  of  geography  which  the 
Hebrews  had  obtained  :  we  haxe  notice  of  the 
mmeral  wealth  of  Spain,  the  dyes  of  the  JEgsesai 
Sea,  the  &med  hones  of  Armenia,  the  copper-mines 
of  Colchis,  the  yams  and  embroideries  of  Assyria, 
the  cutlery  of  South  Arabia,  the  spices  and  precious 
stones  of  the  Yemen^  and  the  caravan  trade  which 
was  carried  on  with  India  through  the  entrepote 
on  the  Persian  Gulf.  As  the  prophet  does  not 
profess  to  give  a  systematical  enumeration  of  the 
places,  but  selects  some  from  each  quarter  of  the 
earth,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  more  informa- 
tion was  obteined  from  that  source.  Whether  it 
was  fh)m  thence  that  the  Hebrews  heard  of  the 
tribes  living  on  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Euxine 
— the  Scythians  (Magog),  the  Cimmerians  (Gomer), 
and  the  Roxolani  (?),  or  perhaps  R'lssiuns  (Kosch, 
Es.  xxxviii.  2,  Htbrtuo  text)  —  is  unoertaui :  the 
inroad  of  the  northern  hordes,  which  occurred  about 
Ezekiel's  time,  may  have  drawn  attention  to  that 
quarter. 

The  progress  of  information  on  the  side  of  Africa 
is  clearly  marked :  the  distinction  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt  is  shown  by  the  application  of 
the  name  PaUiros  to  the  former  (Ez.  xxix.  14). 
Memphis,  the  capital  of  lower  Egypt,  is  first  men- 
tioned in  Hosea  (ix.  6)  under  the  name  Moph,  and 
afterwards  frequently  as  Noph  (Is.  xix.  13);  Thebes 
the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  at  a  later  period,  as 
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No-Ammon  (NaJb.  iU.  8)  and  No  (Jer.  xlvi.  26); 
and  the  distant  Syene  (Ez.  xxix.  10).  Several 
other  towns  are  noticed  in  the  l>elta;  Sin,  PtUmum 
(Ez.  XXX.  15);  Pibeseth,  Bubastis  (Ez.  xxx.  17); 
Zoan,  Tanis  (Is.  xix.  11) ;  Tahapanes,  or  Talipanhes, 
Daphne  (Jer.  ii.  10);  Helii'poiit,  under  the  He- 
bnUzed  form  Beth-shemesh  (Jer.  xliii.  13);  and, 
higher  up  the  Nile,  Hanes,  HeracltopoUs  (Is.  xxx. 
4).  The  position  of  certain  nations  seems  to  have 
been  better  ascertained.  Cush  {j£thicpia)  was 
fixed  immediately  to  the  south  of  Egypt,  where 
Tirhnkah  held  sway  with  Napata  for  his  coital 
(2  K.  xix.  9);  the  Lubim  {Libyans,  perhaps  rather 
NubianSy  who  may  also  be  noticed  under  the  cor- 
rupted form  Chub,  Ez.  xxx.  6)  appear  as  allies  of 
£g}-pt;  and  with  them  a  people  not  previously 
noticed,  the  Sukkiim,  the  Troghdytet  of  the  western 
coast  of  the  Ked  Sea  (2  Chr.  xii.  3) ;  the  Ludim 
and  Phut  are  mentioned  in  the  same  connection 
(Ez.  xxx.  5). 

The  wars  with  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians, 
and  the  captivities  which  followed,  bring  us  back 
again  to  the  geogr^hy  of  the  ICast.  Incidental 
notice  b  token  of  several  important  places  in  con- 
nection with  these  events :  the  capital  of  Persia, 
Shushan,  Susn  (Dan.  viii.  2);  that  of  Media, 
Achmetha,  Kcbatana  (Ezr.  vi.  2);  Hena,  Ivah, 
and  Sepharvaim,  on  the  Euphrates  (2  K.  xviii.  34); 
Carchemish,  Circesium,  on  the  same  river  (Is.  x. 
0);  Gozan  and  Hakh,  on  the  borders  of  Media 
(2  K.  xvii.  6);  Kir,  perhaps  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cyrus  (2  K.  xvi.  9).  The  names  of  Persia  (2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  20)  and  India  (Esth.  i.  1),  now  occur: 
whether  the  far-distant  China  is  noticed  at  an 
earlier  period  under  the  name  Sinim  (Is.  xlix.  12) 
admits  of  doubt. 

Ili6  names  of  Greece  and  Italy  are  hardly  noticed 
in  Hebrew  geography:  the  eaiiiest  notice  of  the 
former,  subsequently  to  Gen.  x.,  occurs  in  Is.  Ixvi. 
19^  under  the  name  of  Javan;  for  the  Javan  in 
Joel  iii.  6  is  probably  in  South  Arabia,  to  which 
we  must  also  refer  Ez.  xxvii.  13,  and  Zech.  ix.  13. 
In  Dan.  viii.  21,  the  term  definitely  applies  to 
Greece,  whereas  in  Is.  Ixvi.  it  is  indefinitely  used 
for  the  Greek  settlements.  If  Italy  is  described  at 
all,  it  is  under  the  name  Chittim  (Dan.  xi.  30). 

In  the  Maccab«ean  era  the  classical  names  came 
into  common  use:  Crete,  Sparta,  Delos,  Sicyon, 
Caria,  Cilicia,  and  other  £Euniliar  names,  are  noticed 
(1  Mace.  X.  67,  xi.  14,  xv.  23);  Asia,  in  a  re- 
stricted sense,  as  =  the  Syrian  empire  (1  Mace.  viii. 
6);  Hispania  and  Rome  (1  Mace.  viii.  1-3).  Hence- 
forward the  geography  of  the  Bible,  as  far  as  foreign 
lands  are  concerned,  is  absorbed  in  the  wider  field 
of  classical  geography.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  the  use  of  classical  designations  in  our 
Authorized  A^orsion  \s  in  many  instances  a  depart- 
ure fVom  the  Hebrew  text:  for  instance,  Afesopo- 
tamia  stands  for  Aram-Naharaim  (Gen.  xxiv.  10) ; 
jEthiopin  for  Cush  (2  K.  xix.  9);  the  ChaUiiMfis 
for  Chasdim  (Job  i.  17);  Girecia  for  Javan  (Dan. 
viii.  21) ;  Egypt  for  Mizraim  (Gen.  xiii.  10); 
Armenia  for  Ararat  (2  K.  xix.  37);  AssyiHa  for 
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Anhur  (Gen.  ii.  14);  Idumaa  for  Edom  (Is.  xxxJv 
5),  and  Stpia  for  Aram.  Arabia,  it  may  be 
observed,  does  occur  as  an  original  Hebrew  namo 
in  the  later  books  (Is.  xxi.  13),  but  probably  in  m 
restricted  sense  as  applicable  to  a  single  tribe. 

W.  L.  R 

EARTHENWARE.    [Pottery.] 

EARTHQUAKE  (0?5^  [a  trembUng^). 
Earthquakes,  more  or  less  violent,  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Palestine,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  numerous  traces  of  volcanic  agency  visible  iu 
the  features  of  that  country.  The  recorded  in- 
stances, however,  are  but  few ;  the  most  remarkable 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah  (Am.  i.  1 ;  Zech. 
xiv.  5),  which  Josephus  {AnL  ix.  10,  §  4)  connected 
with  the  sacril^c  and  consequent  punishment  of 
that  monarch  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  16  ff.).  From  Zech. 
xiv.  4  we  are  led  to  infer  that  a  great  conviUsion 
took  place  at  this  time  in  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the 
mountain  being  split  so  as  to  leave  a  valley  be- 
tween its  summits.  Josephus  records  something 
of  the  sort,  but  his  account*  is  by  no  means  dear, 
for  his  words  (toC  opovs  kKoppcey^vai  rh  fifuav 
rou  Kark  r)\v  Haiv)  can  hardly  mean  the  v>e$tem 
half  of  the  mountain,  as  VVhiston  seems  to  think, 
but  the  half  of  the  toestej-n  mountain,  i.  e.,  of  the 
Mount  of  Evil  Counsel,  though  it  is  not  cleai  why 
this  height  particularly  should  be  termed  the 
western  mountain.  We  c^mnot  but  think  that  the 
two  accounts  have  the  same  foundation,  and  that 
the  Mount  of  Olives  was  really  affected  by  the 
earthquake.     Hitzig  {Comm.  in  Zech.)  suggests 

that  the  name  H^nt^'D,  **  corrv^Hion,^'  may  have 

originated  at  this  time,  the  rolling  down  of  the 
side  of  the  hill,  as  described  by  Josephus,  entitling 
it  to  be  described  as  the  destroying  mountain,  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  occurs  in  Jer.  Ii.  25. 
An  earthquake  occurred  at  the  time  of  our  Sariour's 
crucifixion  (Matt  xx>'ii.  51-64),  which  may  be 
deemed  miraculous  rather  fh)m  the  corgunction  of 
circumstances  than  fVom  the  nature  of  the  phenom- 
enon itself,  for  it  is  described  iu  the  usual  terms 
(^  yrj  icelcdri)'  Josephus  (Ant.  xv.  b,  ^  2)  records 
a  very  violent  earthquike,  Uiat  occurred  b.  c.  31, 
in  which  10,000  people  perished  .<>  Earthquakes 
are  not  tmfrequently  accompanied  by  fissm«s  of  the 
earth^s  surface;  instances  of  this  are  recorded  in 
connection  with  the  destruction  of  Korah  and  his 
company  (Num.  xvi.  32;  cf.  Joseph.  AnL  iv.  3, 
$  3),  ar.d  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  death  (Matt 
xxvii.  51);  the  former  may  be  paralleled  by  a 
similar  occurrence  at  Oppido  in  Calabria  A.  d. 
1783,  where  the  earth  opened  to  the  extent  of  500, 
and  a  depth  of  more  than  200  feet;  and  again  by 
the  sinking  of  the  bed  of  the  Tagus  at  Lisbon,  in 
which  the  quay  was  swallowed  up  (Pfaff,  Sch5/>- 
fungsgesch.  p.  115).  These  depressions  are  some- 
times on  a  very  large  bcale ;  the  subsidence  of  the 
valley  of  Siddim  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Dead  Sea  may  be  attributed  to  an  earthquake; 
umilar  depressions  have  occurred  in  many  districts, 


a  *  For  a  tragic  account  of  the  groat  earthquake  in 
1887,  which  wa«  so  destructive  in  Oalilee,  especially 
In  the  loss  of  life  at  Tiberias  and  Sn/ed,  see  Robinson's 
Bibl  Res.  ili.  821  ff..  and  Thomson's  Land  and  Book, 
I.  428-438.  On  the  general  subject  of  the  frequency 
of  u&rthqoakes  in  the  Esst,  we  have  copious  informa- 
tion in  Dr.  Pusey's  Minor  Prophets  (Am.  i.  1).  See 
also  Rob    Phys.  Geagr   p.  231  ff.     It  Is  remarkable 


that  though  the  figurative  allusions  to  earthquakes 
are  so  numerous  in  the  Bible,  we  read  of  but  two 
instances  mentioned  as  occurring  in  Palestine,  namely 
that  in  the  days  of  Uzziah  (Am.  i.  1  and  Zech.  xiv.  5) 
and  the  one  in  connection  with  the  Saviour's  death. 
Earthquakes  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Arabian  penin* 
sula  (conip.  Ex.  xix.  18  and  1  K.  xix   U).  H. 
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the  most  remarkaljle  being  the  submersion  and 
•ubsequent  re -elevation  of  the  temple  of  Serapia  at 
Puteoii.  The  frequency  of  earthquakes  about  the 
Dead  Sea  is  testified  in  the  name  i^ela  ((>en.  xiv. 
2;  comp.  Jerome  ad  h.  xv.).  Darlcness  is  fre- 
quently a  concomitant  of  earthquake.  [Dark- 
ness.] The  awe,  which  an  earthquake  never  fails 
to  inspire,  **  conveying  the  idea  of  some  universal 
and  unlimited  dwiger"  (Humboldt's  Kosmos^  i. 
212),  rendered  it  a  fitting  token  of  the  presence  of 
Jehovah  (I  K.  xix.  11);  hence  it  is  frequently 
noticed  in  connection  with  his  api)earance  (Judg. 
V.  4;  2  Sam.  xxii.  8;  Ps.  Ixxvii.  18,  xcvii.  4,  civ. 
32;  Am.  viii.  8;  Hab.  Bi.  10).  W.  L.  B. 

EAST  (DIH:  rHTlD).  The  Hebrew  terms 
descriptive  of  the  eml  diHer  in  idea,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  in  application;  (1)  ktdem  properly 
means  that  which  is  btfore  or  tn/t-ont  o/*a  person, 
and  was  applied  to  the  east  from  the  custom  of 
turning  in  that  direction  when  describing  the 
points  of  the  compass,  before^  behindj  the  i-iyht  and 
the  /r/?,  representing  respectively  E.,  W.,  S.,  and 
N.  (Job  xxiii.  8,  9);  (2)  mizrdch  means  the  place 
of  the  sun's  lising^  and  strictly  answers  to  the 
Greek  kvaroK'fi  and  the  Latin  in-itm ;  sometimes 

the  full  expression  ttJftttrn^y!?  is  used  (Judg. 
xi.  18;  Is.  xli.  20),  and  sometimes  kedem  and 
mizt'Ach  are  used  together  (e.  g,  ICx.  xxvii.  13; 
Josh.  xix.  12),  which  is  after  all  not  so  tautologous 
as  it  appears  to  be  in  our  translation  "  on  the  east 
side  eastward."  Bearing  in  mind  this  etymological 
distinction,  it  is  natural  that  ktdtm  should  be  used 
when  the  fvur  quarters  of  the  world  are  described 
(as  in  Gen.  xiii.  14,  xxviii.  14;  Job  xxiii.  8,  9; 
£z.  xlvii.  18  fi'),  and  tnizrdch  when  the  east  is 
only  distinguished  from  the  west  (Josh.  xi.  3;  Ps. 
L  1,  ciii.  12,  cxiii.  3 ;  Zech.  viii.  7),  or  from 
some  other  one  quarter  (Dan.  viii.  9,  xi.  44;  Am. 
viii.  12);  exceptions  to  this  usage  occur  in  Ps.  cvii. 
3,  and  Is.  xM.  5,  each,  however,  admitting  of 
explanation.  Again,  ketiem  is  used  in  a  strictly 
geographical  sense  to  describe  a  spot  or  country 
immediately  6^/bre  another  in  an  easterly  direction ; 
hence  it  occurs  in  such  passages  as  Gen.  ii.  8,  ili. 
24,  xi.  2,  xiii.  11,  xxv.  G ;  and  hence  the  subsequent 
application  of  the  term,  as  a  proper  name  (Gen. 
xxv.  6,  enslwnrdj  unto  the  hirul  of  Kedtm\  to  the 
lands  lying  immediately  eastward  of  Palestine, 
namely,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Babylonia 
[Bknk-kedem];  on  the  other  hand  nuzrdch  is 
used  of  the/<ir  east  with  a  less  definite  signification 
(Is.  xli.  2,  25,  xliii.  5,  xlvi.  11).  In  describing 
aspect  or  direction  the  terms  are  used  indifferently 
(compare  kedem  in  Lev.  i.  IG  and  Josh.  vii.  2  with 
rMZi-dch  in  2  Chr.  v.  12,  and  1  Chr.  v.  10).  The 
east  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  symbolical  of 
distance  (Is.  xlvi.  11),  as  the  land  str^ched  out  in 
these  directions  without  any  known  limit.  In  Is. 
ii.  6  it  appears  as  the  seat  of  witchery  and  similar 
arts  (comp.  Job  xv.  2);  the  correct  text  may,  how- 
ever, be  DDJ7TD,  which  gi^^es  a  better  sense  (Gesen. 
Thesiur.  p.  1193).  In  the  LXX.  ivaroXal  is 
used  both  for  kedem  and  mizixtch.  It  should  be 
obsen-eil  that  the  expression  is,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions (Dan.  viii.  9;  Rev.  xxi.  13;  comp.  vii.  2, 
Kvi.  12,  from  which  it  would  seem  to  ha\'e  been  St. 
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n  •  Stelta  indeed  (In  Uenog'it  Real-Eneyk.  s  v. 
PuxtJia)  has  supposed  that  such  a  separation  existed. 
And  Utat  the  event  commemorated  throoghoat  the  first 


John's  usage  to  insert  j^A(ou)i  kvaroXai  (Matt 
ii.  1,  viii.  IJ,  xxiv.  27;  Luke  xiii.  2J),  and  not 
iafoToK'fi,  It  is  hardly  possible  that  St.  Matthew 
would  use  the  two  terms  indifferently  in  succeeding 
\'erses  (ii.  1,  2),  particularly  as  he  adds  the  article 
to  ayaroX'fi^  which  is  invariably  absent  in  other 
cases  (cf.  l<ev.  xxi.  13).  He  seems  to  imply  a 
definiteness  in  the  locality  —  that  it  was  the  country 

called  D^p.t  or  iiraroX^  (comp.  the  modem 
Anatolia)  as  distinct  from  the  quarter  or  point  of 
the  compass  (onrroXoi)  in  which  it  hty.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  it  may  be  noticed  that  in  the  only 
passage  where  the  article  is  prefixed  to  kedem  (Gen. 
X.  30),  the  term  is  used  for  a  definite  and  restricted 
k)cality,  namely,  Southern  Arabia.        W.  L.  B. 

EASTEK  ijrdtrxa'  pascka).  The  occurrence 
of  this  word  m  the  A.  V.  of  Acts  xii.  4  —  "  Intend- 
ing after  Easter  to  bring  him  forth  to  the  people  " 
—  is  chiefly  noticeable  as  an  example  of  the  want 
of  consistency  in  the  translators.  In  the  earlier 
English  versions  Easter  had  been  fVequently  used  as 
the  translation  of  xdaYo-  At  the  last  revision 
Passover  was  substituted  in  all  passages  but  this. 
It  would  seem  from  this,  and  from  the  use  of  such 
words  as  "  robbers  of  churches  "  (Acts  xix.  37), 
town-clerk"  (xix.  30),  **sei3eants"  (xvi.  36), 
deputy"  (xiii.  7,  Ac),  as  if  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  haid  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  translator 
who  acted  on  tlie  principle  of  choosing,  not  the 
most  correct,  but  the  most  familiar  equivalents. 
(Comp.  Trench,  On  the  Authoiized  Version  of  the 
y.  T.  p.  21  [2d  ed.  p.  49].)  For  aU  that  n^arda 
the  nature  and  celebration  of  the  Feast  thus  trans- 
lated, see  Passovkk.  £.  H.  P. 

*  In  Christian  antiquity  the  joyful  remembrance 
of  our  Lord's  resurrection  was  intimately  associated, 
as  it  has  ever  since  been,  with  the  moumilU  recol- 
lection of  his  death.  The  allusions  in  the  New 
Testament  are  not  indeed  so  distinct  (cf.  1  C^r.  v. 
7)  that  any  positive  oidence  can  be  drawn  from 
them ;  yet  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  so  con- 
nected in  the  teaching,  of  the  Apostles  with  his 
death  (e.  g.  Rom.  vi.  9;  1  Cor.  xv.  20,  Ac.)  that 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  in  the  early  churches  of 
an  aimual  festival  to  commemorate  the  latter  apart 
from  all  reference  to  the  former.^  As  the  two 
events  however  took  place  on  different  days,  and  as 
they  called  up  in  the  mind  different  sides  of  Christ's 
work  upon  earth,  and  along  with  these  difierent 
sets  of  thoughts  and  emotions,  it  became  easy  to 
observe  them  in  close  connection  with  each  other, 
and  yet  with  a  marked  separation  between  them. 
Such  an  arrangement  probably  was  recognb.ed 
under  Anicetus  at  liome  (a.  d.  170)  by  the  keep- 
ing of  Friday  in  commemoration  of  the  death,  and 
of  the  following  lx>rd's  day  as  the  anniversary  of 
the  resturection,  although  the  decree  to  this  effect 
ascribed  to  him  cannot  be  considered  genmne.  (Cf. 
Suicer,  TJtes.  s.  v.  Tdax<^  ^^'  ^26.)  Towards  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  the  notices  of  directions 
for  tlie  observance  of  the  «'  Passover"  or  the  "  Lord's 
Resurrection"  only  on  the  Lord's  day  become 
very  numerous  in  the  western  church.  The  two 
names  seem  to  be  used  indifierently  in  the  admoni- 
tions of  bbhops  and  the  determinations  of  councils; 
but  in  either  case  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  joyful  festi\'al 
and  the  termination  of  the  preceding  solemn  fiist. 

three  centuries  was  only  the  dtath  of  Christ ;  but  the 
notices  of  antiquity  do  not  seem  to  rapport  this  con- 
elusion.  ?.  G. 
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(See  the  citations  in  Suicer,  uU  supra.)  In  tlie 
Efttftern  Church,  when  the  fast  was  terminated  and 
the  festiN'al  kept  on  the  day  of  the  Jewish  Passover, 
it  does  not  so  clearly  appear  how  the  distinction 
was  drawn  between  the  two  events;  but  that  both 
were  in  remembrance  cannot  be  doubted  in  view 
of  the  (act  that  there  were  no  recriminations  upcui 
this  point  in  the  sharp  and  bitter  controversy  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West  as  to  the  proper  time 
of  celebration. 

This  controversy  was  at  first  conducted  in  a 
kindly  and  fraternal  spirit.  Polycarp  visited  Home 
(a.  d.  164)  for  the  express  purpose,  among  other 
objects,  of  bringing  about  an  agreement  He  was 
unsuccessful,  but  separated  from  Anioetus  in  peace 
and  in  full  communion.  The  same  spirit  animated 
the  successors  of  Anicetus  down  to  the  time  of 
Victor  I.  who  excommunicated  the  "  quarto-deci- 
mans  "  and  threw  into  the  controversy  that  element 
of  bitterness  from  which  it  was  never  after  wholly 
free,  llie  council  of  Aries  (a.  d.  814)  finally 
decided  the  dispute,  now  so  prolonged  and  so  acri- 
monious, in  favor  of  the  Western  practice,  and  this 
decision  was  reaffirmed  at  Nice.  The  decision 
however,  seems  hardly  to  have  been  received  in  the 
more  distant  parts  c^  the  empire,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  famous  confierences  between  St.  Augustine 
and  the  Anglican  Christians  at  the  dose  of  the 
sixth  century.  The  decision  of  Nice  required  the 
fisstival  to  be  celebrated  on  the  Lord's  day  following 
the  full  moon  next  succeeding  the  Vernal  Equinox. 
This  still  left  the  question  open  as  to  what  should 
be  done  when  that  full  moon  itself  fell  on  a  Sunday; 
and  here  again  the  East  and  West  divided,  the 
former  in  such  case  following  their  old  custom  and 
celebrating  on  the  same  day  with  the  Jews,  while 
the  latter  deferred  their  festival  to  the  following 
Lord's  day.  This  controversy  likewise  travelled  to 
England  and  was  then  settled  in  fiivor  of  the 
Western  practice  at  the  council  of  Whitby  (a.  d. 
664)  after  a  sharp  dispute  between  Ailbert  of  Paris 
and  Colmaii  Bp.  of  Northumbria. 

Such  controversies,  perhaps  all  the  more  firom 
the  earnestness  with  which  they  were  conducted, 
testify  to  the  importance  attached  to  this  festi>'al 
fh>m  the  earliest  antiquity.  Had  there  ever  been 
fmy  disposition  among  Christians  to  forget  the 
annual  return  of  the  time  of  the  Redeemer's  suf- 
fering and  resurrection,  the  recurrence  of  the  Jewish 
Passo\'er  must  have  been  a  sufficient  reminder,  and 
when  the  Christian  Church  had  outgrown  such 
influence,  the  obsen'ance  of  the  festival  had  become 
fixed.  Its  early  name  continued  to  be  "  the  Pass- 
over/* as  at  once  continuing  the  Jewish  festival, 
and  in  itself  deeply  significant  Substantially  the 
same  name  is  still  preserved  throughout  a  large 
part  of  Christendom.  The  English  name  of  Easter 
and  the  German  Ostem  have  direct  reference  rather 
to  the  season  of  the  year,  the  Spring,  at  which  the 
fiBeti\'al  occurs,  than  to  its  sulgect  matter;  while 
yet  that  season  itself  has  always  been  considered 
as  suggestive  of  the  resurrection.  Indeed  the 
names  themselves  are  supposed  to  be  derived  fh>m 
the  old  word  oiter,  os/en,  =  rising,  **  because  nature 
arises  anew  in  spring.'*  There  was  a  Teutonic 
goddess  Osferay  whose  festival  was  celebrated  early 
in  the  Spring  by  the  Saxons,  and  the  occurrence 
of  the  Easter  festival  at  the  same  season  made  it 
easier  for  them  to  give  up  their  heathen  feast,  and 
perhaps  led  to  their  attadiing  thereto  a  name  to 
which  they  were  already  accustomed.         F.  G. 


EBAL,  MOUNT 

•  EAST  SEA,  THE,  Ezek.  xlvu.  18;  Jod 
ii.  20;  Zech.  xiv.  8,  marg.     [Sea,  The  Salt.] 

EAST  WIND.     [Winds.] 

*  EATING,  CUSTOMS  RELATING 
TO.     [Food;  Meals;  Washiko.] 

E^BAL  (byy  [stone]:  Toi/B^A,  Taifi^A 
[Vat.  roiiSjjA] ;  Alex.  Taofiri^  in  1  Chr. :  Ebal). 
1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Shobal  the  son  of  Seir  (Gen. 
xxxn.  23;  1  Chr.  i.  40). 

2.  (Om.  in  Vat  MS.;  Alex.  Tc/iiay;  [Comp. 
•H/3^X:]  I/ebitl.)  Obal  the  son  of  Joktan  (1  Chr. 
i.  22;  comp.  Gen.  x.  28).  Eleven  of  Kennioott's 
MSS.  [with  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions]  read 

by)V  in  1  Chr.  as  hi  Gen. 

E3AL,  MOUNT  (by?  in  [muunt  of 
stone]  :  ipos  TaifidK ;  Joseph.  ri/9cUof :  Mons 
Htbal\  a  mount  in  the  promised  land,  on  which, 
according  to  the  command  of  Moses,  the  Israelites 
were,  after  theur  entrance  on  the  promised  land,  to 
u  put  **  the  curse  which  should  (all  upon  them  if 
they  disobeyed  the  commandments  of  Jehovah. 
The  blessing  consequent  on  obedience  was  to  be 
similarly  kx^ized  on  Mount  Gerizim  (Deut  xi. 
26-29).  This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  a  cere- 
monial in  which  half  the  tribes  stood  on  the  one 
mount  and  half  on  the  other;  those  on  Gerizim 
responding  to  and  afiSrming  blessings,  those  on 
Ebal  curses,  as  pronounced  by  the  Levites,  who 
remained  witli  the  ark  in  the  centre  of  tJie  biterval 
(comp.  Deut.  xxvii.  11-26  with  Josh.  viii.  80-^5, 
with  Joseph.  AnU  iv.  8,  §  44,  and  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  Talmud  {Sotti^  \\a.  §  5),  quoted  hi 
Herxheimer's  Pentateuch).  But  notwithstanding 
the  ban  thus  apparently  laid  on  Ebal,  it  was  fiirtho' 
appointed  to  be  the  site  of  the  first  great  altar  to 
be  erected  to  Jehovah ;  an  altar  of  large  unhewn 
stones  plastered  with  lime  and  inscribed  with  the 
words  of  the  law  (Deut  xxvii.  2-8).  On  this  altar 
peaoe-offb^ngs  were  to  be  ofi'ered,  and  round  it  a 
sacriikdal  feast  was  to  take  phoe,  with  other  r^io- 
ings  (ver.  6,  7).  SchoUrs  disagree  as  to  whether 
there  were  to  be  two  erectiocs  —  a  kind  of  eromlech 
and  an  altar — or  an  altar  only,  with  the  law 
inscribed  on  its  stones.  The  latter  was  the  view 
of  Josephus  {Ani.  iv.  8,  §  44,  v.  1,  §  19),  the 
former  is  unhesitatingly  adopted  by  the  latest  com- 
mentator (Keil,  on  Josh.  viii.  32).  The  words 
themselves  may  perhaps  bear  either  sense. 

The  terms  of  Moses'  injunction  seem  to  infer 
that  no  deky  was  to  take  place  in  carrying  out  this 
symbolical  transaction.  It  was  to  be  **  on  the  day  " 
that  Jordan  was  crossed  (xxvii.  2),  before  they 
"went  in  unto  the  knd  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey  '*  (ver.  8).  And  accordingly  Joshua  appears 
to  have  seized  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  after 
the  pressing  aflairs  of  the  siege  of  Jericho,  the  ex- 
ecution of  Achan,  and  the  destruction  of  Ai  had 
been  despatched,  to  carry  out  the  command  (Josh, 
viii.  80-35).  After  this  Ebal  appears  no  more  in 
the  sacred  story. 

The  question  now  arises,  where  were  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  situated?  llie  all  but  unanimous  reply 
to  thb  is,  that  they  are  the  mounts  which  form  the 
sides  of  the  fertile  valley  in  which  lies  Nabtus^  the 
ancient  Shkcheh  —  Ebal  on  the  north  and  Ger- 
izim on  the  south. 

(1.)  It  is  pbun  fh)m  the  passages  already  quoted 
that  they  were  situated  near  together,  with  a  vallej 
between. 
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(S.)  Gcrizim  was  very  near  Sbechem  (Judg.  ix.  : 
7),  and  ui  Joaephus^s  time  their  names  appear  to 
have  been  attached  to  the  nK>unts,  which  were  then, 
as  now,  Kbal  on  the  north  and  Gerizim  on  the 
south.  Since  that  they  have  been  mentioned  by 
Bei\iamin  of  Tudek  (Asher,  i.  66),  and  Sir  John 
Mamideviile,  and  among  modem  travellers  by 
MatmdreU  (.l/odL  Trav.  p.  432). 

The  main  impediment  to  om*  entire  reception  of 
this  view  rests  in  the  terms  of  the  first  mention  of 
the  pboe  by  Moses  m  Deut.  xi.  80:  A.  V.  "Are 
they  not  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  by  the  way 
where  the  sun  goeth  down  in  the  land  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  which  dwell  in  the  champaign  over  against 
Gilgal,  beside  the  pbuns  of  Moreh  V  '*  Here  the 
mention  of  Gilgal,  which  was  in  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  near  Jericho,  of  the  valley  itself  {Arabtihy 
mistransUted  here  only,  "  champaign  **),  and  of  the 
Canaanites  who  dwelt  there,  and  also  the  other 
terms  of  the  ii\junetion  of  Moses,  as  already  noticed, 
seem  to  imply  that  Ebal  and  Gerizim  were  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Jericho.  And  this  is 
strengthened  by  the  narrative  of  Joshua,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  carried  out  the  prescribed  ceremonial 
on  the  mounts  while  his  camp  was  at  Gllgal  (oomp. 
vii.  2,  iz.  6),  and  before  he  lud  (at  least  before  any 
account  of  his  having)  made  his  way  so  fu  into 
the  interior  of  the  country  as  Sbechem. 

This  is  the  view  taken  by  Eusebius  ( Onomatlicom^ 
TtfidK}'  He  does  not  quote  the  passage  in  Deut., 
but  seems  to  be  led  to  his  opinion  rather  by  the 
difficulty  of  the  mountains  at  Sheehem  being  too 
fitf  aJMurt  to  admit  of  the  blessings  and  cursings 
being  heard,  and  also  by  his  desire  to  contradict 
the  Samaritans;  add  to  this  that  he  speaks  from 
no  personal  knowledge,  but  simply  from  hearsay 
{k4yrrcu)y  as  to  the  existence  of  two  such  hills  in 
tiie  Jordan  valley.  The  notioe  of  Eusebius  is 
merely  translated  by  Jerome,  with  a  shade  more  of 
aainaosity  to  the  Samaritans  (rehemenier  errant)^ 
and  expression  of  diflSeuHy  as  to  the  dbtance,  but 
without  any  additional  information.  Prooopius 
and  Epiphaiiins  also  followed  Eusebius,  but  their 
mistakes  have  been  disposed  of  by  Reland  {PaL  pp. 
603,  604;  M'ucell,  pp.  129-183). 

With  regard  to  the  passage  in  Deut.,  it  will  per- 
haps assume  a  diflbrent  aspect  on  examuiation. 
(1.)  Moses  is  represented  as  speaking  from  the  east 
side  of  the  Jordan,  before  anything  was  known  of 
the  country  on  the  west,  beyond  the  exaggerated 
reports  of  the  spies,  and  when  e^'erything  there  was 
wrapped  in  mystery,  and  localities  and  distances 
had  not  assumed  their  due  proportions.  (2.)  A 
ck)ser  rendering  of  the  verse  is  as  follows:  **  Are 
they  not  on  the  other  side  the  Jordan,  beyond  — 

(^T}C!^>  the  word  rendered  «*  the  backside  of  the 
desert,*'  in  Ex.  Ui.  1)  — the  way  of  the  sunset,  in 
the  kuid  of  the  Canaanite  who  dwells  in  the  Ar- 
abah  over  against  Gili^  near  the  terebinths  of 
Moreh."  If  this  rendering  is  correct,  a  great  part 
of  the  difficulty  has  disappeared.  Gllgal  no  longer 
marks  tlie  site  of  Ebal  and  Gerixim,  but  of  the 
dwelling  of  the  Canaanites,  who  were,  it  is  true, 
the  first  to  encounter  the  Israelites  on  the  other 
lide  the  river,  in  their  native  fewknds,  but  who, 
we  have  it  actually  on  record,  were  both  in  the  time 
if  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  6)  and  of  the  conquest 
(Josh.  xvii.  18)  k)cated  about  Sbechem.  The  word 
now  rendered  "  beyond  **  is  not  represented  at  all 
in  the  A.  V.,  and  it  certainly  throws  the  k)caUty 
much  further  bock;  and  lastly  there  is  the  striking 
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1  ndmark  of  the  trees  of  Moreh,  which  were  stand* 
ing  by  Sbechem  when  Abraham  first  entered  the 
land,  and  whose  name  probably  survived  in  Mor-> 
thia,  or  Mamortha,  a  name  of  Sbechem  found  on 
coins  of  the  Roman  period  (Reland,  MiacelL  pp. 
137,  139). 

In  accordance  with  this  ia  the  addition  in  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  after  the  words  "  the  tere- 
binths of  Moreh,'*  at  the  end  of  Deut  xi.  30,  of 
the  words  "  over  against  Sbechem."  This  addition 
is  the  more  credible  because  there  is  not,  as  in  the 
case  noticed  afterwards,  any  apparent  motive  for  it 
If  this  interpretation  be  accepted,  the  next  verse 
(81)  gains  a  fresh  force:  "/V  ye  shall  pass  over 
Jordan  [not  only  to  meet  the  Canaanites  imme- 
diately on  the  other  side,  but]  to  go  in  to  possess 
the  buid  [the  whole  of  the  country,  even  the  heart 
of  it,  where  these  mounts  are  situated  (ghuicing 
beck  to  ver.  29)],  the  hnd  which  Jehovah  your 
(jod  giveth  you;  and  ye  shall  possess  it,  and  dweU 
therein."  And  it  may  also  be  asked  whether  th# 
significance  of  the  whole  solemn  ceremonial  of  the 
blessing  and  cursing  is  not  missed  if  we  understand 
it  as  taking  place  directly  a  looting  had  been  ob- 
tained on  the  outskirts  of  the  countr}',  and  not  at 
acted  in  the  heart  of  the  conquered  land,  in  its 
most  prominent  natural  position,  and  ck)6e  to  its 
oldest  dty  —  Sbechem. 

This  is  evkkntly  the  view  taken  by  Josephus. 
Hm  statement  {AnL  v.  1,  §  19)  is  that  it  took  pkMse 
after  the  subjugation  of  the  country  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Tabernacle  at  Shik>h.  /Te  has  no 
misgivings  as  to  the  situation  of  tlie  mountains. 
They  were  at  Sbechem  {M  2uclfjMp\  and  from 
thence,  after  the  ceremony,  the  people  returned  to 
Shibh. 

The  narrative  of  Joshua  is  more  puzzling.  But 
even  with  regard  to  this  something  may  be  said. 
It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  book  oontahis 
no  account  of  the  conquest  of  the  centre  of  the 
country,  of  those  portions  which  were  afterwards 
the  mountain  of  Ephraim,  Esdradon,  or  Galilee. 
We  k)se  Joshua  at  Gilgal,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
south,  to  find  him  again  suddenly  at  the  waters  of 
Merom  in  the  extreme  north  (x.  43,  xi.  7).  Of  his 
intermediate  proceedings  the  only  record  that  seems 
to  have  escaped  is  the  fragment  contained  in  viiL 
30-36.  Nor  shoukl  it  be  overlooked  that  some 
doubt  is  thrown  on  this  fragment  by  its  omission  in 
both  the  Vat  and  Alex.  MSS.  of  the  LXX. 

The  distance  of  Ebal  and  Gerixim  fWrni  each 
other  is  not  such  a  stumbling-bkx^  to  us  as  it  was 
to  Eusebius;  though  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  he  and  Jerome  shouM  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  distance  to  which  the  voice  will  travel  hi  the 
clear,  elastic  atmosphere  of  the  East  Prof.  Stanley 
has  given  some  instances  of  this  (£f.  A  P.  p.  18); 
others  equally  remarkable  were  observed  by  the 
writer;  and  be  has  been  hifbrmed  by  a  gentleman 
kmg  resMent  in  the  neighborhood  that  a  voice  can 
be  beard  without  difiSeulty  across  the  valley  separ- 
ating the  two  spots  hi  question  (see  also  Bonar,  p. 
371). 

It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  most  serious 
variations  between  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Pent»- 
teuch  and  the  Samaritan  text,  is  hi  reference  to 
Ebal  and  Oridni.  In  Deut  xxvii.  4,  the  Samar- 
itan has  (^erisim,  while  the  Hebrew  (as  in  A.  V.) 
has  Ebal,  as  the  mount  on  which  the  altar  to  Je- 
hovah and  the  inscription  of  the  kw  were  to  be 
erected.  Upon  this  basb  they  ground  the  sanctity 
of  Gcrizim  and  the  autbentkaty  of  the  temple  and 
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holy  place,  which  did  exist  and  still  exist  there. 
The  arguments  upon  this  difficult  and  hopeless 
question  will  be  found  in  Kennicott  {Ditsei't.  2), 
and  in  the  reply  of  Verschuir  (LeoTard.  1775; 
quoted  by  Gesenius,  de  Pent.  Sam.  p.  61).  Two 
points  may  merely  be  glanced  at  here  which  have 
apparently  escaped  notice.  (1.)  Both  agree  that 
£bal  was  the  mount  on  which  the  cursings  were  to 
rest,  Geriziro  that  for  the  blessings.  It  appears  in- 
consistent, that  Ebal,  the  mount  of  cursing,  should 
be  the  site  of  the  altar  and  the  record  of  the  law, 
while  Gerizim,  the  mount  of  blessing,  should  re- 
mun  unoccupied  by  sanctuary  of  any  kind.  (2.) 
Taking  into  account  the  known  predilection  of 
Orientals  for  ancient  sites  on  which  to  fix  their 
sanctuaries,  it  is  more  easy  to  believe  (in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary)  that  in 
building  their  temple  on  Gerudm,  the  Samaritans 
were  making  use  of  a  spot  already  ei\|o}ing  a 
reputation  for  sanctity,  than  that  they  built  on  a 
place  upon  which  the  curse  was  laid  in  the  records 
which  they  received  equally  with  the  Jews.  Thus 
the  very  fitct  of  the  occtipation  of  Gerizim  by  the 
Samaritans  would  seem  an  argument  ibr  its  original 
sanctity. 

Ebal  is  rarely  ascended  by  travellers,  and  we  are 
therefore  in  ignorance  as  to  how  far  the  question 
may  be  affected  by  remains  of  ancient  buildings 
tho-eon.  That  such  remains  do  exist  is  certain, 
e\'en  from  the  very  meagre  accounts  published  (Bart- 
leU,  WaUc$  abotU  JervmUm,  App.  251,  252;  and 
Narrative  of  Rev.  J.  Mills  in  Tram.  Pal.  Archced. 
Astoc.  1855),  while  the  mountain  is  e>'idently  of 
such  extent  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  still  to  discover.  [See  also  Mills's  Thrtt 
Mtmthi'  Residence  at  Nablus  (Lond.  1864).] 

The  report  of  the  old  travellers  was  that  Ebal 
was  more  barren  than  Gerizim  (see  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  iftc.),  but  this  opinion  probably  arose  from 
a  belief  in  the  effects  of  the  curse  mentioned  above. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  not  borne  out  by  the  latest  ac- 
counts, according  to  which  there  is  little  or  no  per- 
ceptible difierence.  Both  mountains  are  terraced, 
and  Ebal  is  "occupied  from  bottom  to  top  by 
beautiful  gardens*'  (Mills;  see  also  Porter,  I/and- 
booky  p.  332).  The  slopes  of  Ebal  towards  the 
valley  appear  to  be  steeper  than  those  of  Gerizim 
(Wilson,  Lands,  ii.  45,  71).  It  is  also  the  higher 
mountain  of  the  two.  There  is  some  uncertainty 
about  the  measurements,  but  the  following  are  the 
results  of  the  latest  observations  (Van  de  Velde, 
Memoir^  p.  178). 

JVb&MU  above  sea,    1672  ft. 

Gerizim    do.  2600  u     .  .  above  iVaMO«,  928  ft. 

Ebal         do.  about  2700"     .  .  do.  1028  i> 

According  to  Wilson  (iMndi,  ii.  71,  — but  see 
Rob.  iL  277,  280,  note)  it  is  sufficiently  high  to 
shut  out  Hermon  ftt>m  the  highest  point  of  Ger- 
izim. The  structure  of  Gerizim  is  nummulitic 
limestone  with  occasional  outcrops  of  igneous  rock 
(Poole,  in  Geogr.  Joum.  xxvi.  56),  and  that  of 
Ebal  is  probably  similar.  At  its  base  above  the 
valley  of  Nabltis  are  numerous  caves  and  sepukhral 
excavations.  The  modem  name  of  Ebal  is  Sitfi 
SaUwUpnhy  ftt>m  a  Mohammedan  female  saint, 
whose  tomb  is  standing  on  the  eastern  part  of  the 
idge,  a  little  before  the  highest  point  is  reached 
(Wilson,  ii.  71,  note).  By  others,  howe%'er,  it  is 
reported  to  be  called  '  Irndd-ed-Deen,  "  the  pillar  of 
Ihc  religion  "  (Stanley,  p.  238,  note).  The  tomb 
9f  another  saint  called  Amdd  is  also  shown  (Ritter, 


p.  641 ),  with  whom  the  latter  name  may  have  soma 
connection.  Gn  the  southeast  shoulder  is  a  ruined 
site  bearing  the  name  of  'Askar  (Rob.  iii.  Vi2). 
[Sychak.]  G. 

E'BBD.     1.  (135  =  "dave:"    but   many 

MSS.,  and  the  Syr.  and  Arab,  versions,  have  ^117, 
Eber:  >Ia>/9^x;  Alex.  A$td;  [exc.  ver.  35,  2a- 
fitr:]  Ebed  [?]  and  Obed),  fiither  of  Gaal,  who 
with  his  brethren  assisted  the  men  of  Shechem  in 
their  revolt  against  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix.  26,  28, 
30,  31,  35). 

2.  (-TD5  :  'CiH9 ;  Alex,  dfint' ;  [Comp. 
*n.8^8:]  Abed),  son  of  Jonathan;  one  of  the  Bene- 
Adin  [sons  of  Adin]  who  returned  {torn  Babyk>n 
with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  6).  In  1  Esdras  the  name  is 
given  Obeth. 

It  woukl  add  greatly  to  the  force  of  many  pas- 
sages in  the  O.  T.  if  the  word  "  slave  *'  or  "  bond- 
man *'  were  appropriated  to  the  Hebrew  term  Ebed, 
while  "  servant,"  "  attendant,"  or  "  minister,"  were 
used  to  translate  Na^ar,  Metharel,  Ac.  In  the 
addresses  of  subjects  to  a  ruler,  the  oriental  char- 
acter of  the  transaction  would  come  home  to  us  at 
once  if  we  read  **  what  saith  my  lord  to  his  fAs.\t " 
—  the  very  form  still  in  use  in  the  East,  and  fair 
miliar  to  us  all  in  the  Arabian  Niyhtt  and  other 
oriental  works  —  instead  of  »♦  his  servant"      G. 

E'BED-MEXECH  ("^^^"15^  [tee  be- 
low]: *hfiZefjL4\9X''  Abdemelech),  an  iEthiopian 
eunuch  in  the  service  d  king  Zedekiah.  through 
whose  interference  Jeremiah  was  rdeased  from  pris- 
on, and  who  woi  on  that  account  preaen'ed  from 
harm  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  ( Jer.  xxxviii.  7  ff., 
xxxix.  15  ff.).  His  name  seems  to  be  an  official 
title  =  X-in^*s  tlare^  i.  e.  minister. 

*  Out  of  the  hmts  in  Jer.  xxxviii.  7-13  (very 
imperfectly  unfolded  in  the  A.  Y.)  Stanley  draws 
the  following  scene:  *^  Ebed-melech  found  the  king 
sitting  in  the  great  northern  entrance  of  the  Temple, 
and  obtained  a  revocation  of  the  order  [by  which 
Jeremiah  had  been  put  into  the  dungecm];  and 
then,  under  the  protection  of  a  strong  guard,  pro- 
ceeded with  a  detailed  care,  which  the  prophet  seems 
gratefully  to  record,  to  throw  down  a  mass  of  soft 
rags  from  the  ro}^  wardrobe  to  ease  the  rough 
ropes  with  which  he  drew  him  out  of  the  well." 
{lectures  on  ilie  Jewish  Church,  ii.  603.)  The 
Ethiopian's  escape  amid  the  disasters  which  fell  on 
the  nation  (as  the  prophet  foretokl)  is  recorded  as 
exemplifying  the  truth  that  those  who  put  their 
trust  in  God  shall  be  saved  (Jer.  xxxix.  18).    H. 

EB'BN-E'ZBR  ("iT.?n"  plf*,  (he  stone  of 
help:  'AiScWfcp;  [Vat'i  Sam.' v.  1,  Afityyrip; 
Alex.  iv.  1,  V.  1,  Afifyv€(€p:]  Joseph.  \l$of  Jcxv- 
p6s:  lapis  adjutmii),  a  stone  set  up  by  Samud 
after  a  signal  defeat  of  the  Philistines,  as  a  memo- 
rial of  the  "help"  received  on  the  occasion  from 
Jehovah  (1  Sam.  vii.  12).  "  He  called  the  name 
of  it  Eben-ezer,  sajing,  *  hitherto  hath   Jehovah 

helped  us '  "  {azAvAniii,  ^3'5Jt*)«  Its  position  is 
careftilly  defined  as  between  Mizpeh  — «'  the  watch- 
tower,"  one  of  the  conspicuous  eminences  a  few 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem  —  and  Shek,  "  the 
tooth  "  or  "  crag."     Neither  of  these  pobits,  how- 


a  For  a  peculiarity  In  ths  Hebrew  name  in  Iv.  1, 
—  the  definite  article  to  both  words,  ~  see  Bwald, 
Au^M.  LeM.  f  290  d. 
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Cf?er,  have  been  identified  with  any  certaintj  —  the 
latter  not  at  all.o  According  to  Josephus's  record 
of  the  transaction  {Ant.  ?i.  2,  2),  the  stone  was 
erected  to  maric  the  limit  of  the  nctory,  a  spot 
which  he  calls  Korraia,  but  in  the  Hebrew  Beth- 
CAH.  It  is  remarkable  that  of  the  occurrences  of 
the  name  £ben-ezer,  two  (1  Sam.  iv.  1,  y.  1)  are 
found  in  the  order  of  the  narrative  before  the  place 
recei^-ed  its  title.  But  this  would  not  unnaturally 
happen  in  a  record  written  after  the  event,  espe- 
cially  in  the  case  of  a  spot  so  noted  as  Eben-exer 
must  have  been.  G. 

*  Though  Eben-ezer  is  mentioned  twice  before 
Samuel's  victory  (see  above),  it  was  on  the  same 
occasion,  namely,  when  the  Hebrews  fought  at  that 
place  with  the  Philistines.  KUetschi  suggests  (Her- 
Eog's  Rtcd-Encyk.  iii.  618)  that  possibly  there  may 
have  been  a  village  Eben-ezer,  near  which  Samuel's 
^  stone,**  taking  the  same  name,  was  afterwards  set 
up.  But  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  a  caae 
of  proUjxU,    [See  Dan.]  H. 

E3EB  ("»5?  [beyond]:  ^E/Sep,  "Efitp'-  He- 
ber  [in  Num.  xxiv.  24,  'EjSpcuoi,  Vulg.  Hebrai]), 
1.  Son  of  Salah,  and  great-grandson  of  Shem  (Gen. 
X.  21,  [xi.  14-17;]  1  Chr.  i.  19).  For  confusion 
between  Eber  and  Heber  see  Hkbeu;  and  for  the 
fictitious  importance  attached  to  this  patriarch,  and 
based  upon  Gen.  x.  21,  Num.  xxiv.  24,  see  He- 
brew. T.  E.  B. 

2.  (-»5y  :  *a$^B\  [Ald.-'EiSep:]  Ileber).  Son 
of  Elpaal  and  descendant  of  Shaharaim  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  12).  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  Gno  and  Lod  with  their  sur- 
rounding viUages. 

3.  CAjSfS;  [Vat  Alex,  omit.])  A  priest,  who 
represented  the  &mily  of  Amok,  in  the  days  of  Joi- 
akun  the  son  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  20). 

W.  A.  W. 

EBFASAPH  (n?;?>?:  'A$uur<Lp  and  [1 
Chr.  n.  23,]  ^Afiiadpi  [I'Chr.  vi.  23,  Vat.  A/Si- 
a9ap;  vi.  37,  A$icurapf  2.  m.  -0-a^;  Alex.^  vi.  23, 
AjSmto^,  2.  m.  AjSioura^:]  Abuts  ipfi)^  a  Kohatli- 
ite  Levite  of  the  family  of  Korah,  one  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  prophet  Samuel  and  of  Heman  the 
singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  23,  37).  llie  same  man  is  prob- 
ably intended  in  ix.  19.  The  name  appears  also  to 
be  identical  [as  a  contracted  form]  with  Abiasaph 
(which  see),  and  in  one  passage  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  1) 
to  be  abbreviated  to  Asaph. 

EBONY  (D^??rf,Ao6n£w;  koI  toTj  thayo- 
/i4rois\'*  4$tyoySi  Symm.:  (denUs)  hebeninos) 
occurs  only  in  Ez.  xxvii.  15,  as  one  of  the  v-aluable 
commodities  imported  into  Tyre  by  the  men  of 
Dedan.  [Dedan.]  It  is  mentioned  together  with 
**  horns  of  ivory,"  and  it  may  hence  be  reasonably 
conjectured  that  ivory  and  ebony  came  from  the 
same  eoimtry.  The  best  kind  of  ebony  is  yielded 
by  the  DUmpyrot  ebenumy  a  tree  which  grows  in 
Osylon  and  Southern  India:  but  there  are  many 
trees  of  the  natural  order  Ebtnicea  which  produce 
this  material.  Ebony  is  also  yielded  by  trees  be- 
longing to  different  natural  fiimilies  in  other  porta 
of  the  world,  as  m  Africa.  The  ancients  held  the 
black  heart-wood  in  high  esteem.  Herodotus  (iii. 
97)  mentions  ebony  (^ixayyof  i^ivov)  as  one  of 
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a  *  Shen  was  probably  not  so  much  the  name  of  a 
plaee,  m  a  solitary  &<  tooth  "  or  crag  which  served  m 
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the  precious  substances  presented  by  the  people  of 
J^thiopia  to  the  king  of  Persia.  Dioscorides  (i.  130) 
speaks  of  two  kinds  of  ebony,  an  Indian  and  an 
Ethiopian;  he  gives  the  preference  to  the  latter 
kind.  It  is  not  known  what  tree  }ielded  the  Ethi- 
opian ebony.  Uoyle  says,  "  No  Abyssinian  ebony  is 
at  present  imported.  This,  however,  is  more  likely 
to  be  owing  to  the  different  routes  which  commerce 
has  taken,  but  which  is  agun  returning  to  its  an- 
cient channels,  than  to  the  >vant  of  ebony  in  ancient 
Ethiopia."     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  tree 


which  yidded  Ethiopian  ebony  is  distinct  firom  the 
DuMpyivs  ebenunif  and  probably  belongs  to  another 
genus  altogether.  Virgil  {Georg,  ii.  116)  says  that 
"  India  alone  produces  the  black  ebony; "  and  The- 
ophrastus  {HUL  Plant,  iv.  4,  §  0)  asserts  that 
"ebony  is  peculiar  to  India."  The  Greek  word 
Kfitva^f  the  Latin  ebentu^  our  "ebony,"  have  all 
doubtless  their  origin  in  the  Hebrew  hobnint^  a 
term  which  denotes  "wood  as  hard  as  stone"  (comp. 
the  German  Steinholz^  "fossil-wood;"  see  Gese- 
nius,  Thei.  s.  v.,  and  Fiirst,  Ileb.  Concord.).  It  is 
probable  that  the  plural  form  of  this  noun  is  used 
to  express  the  biUels  into  which  the  ebony  was  cut 
previous  to  exportation,  like  our  "log-wood." 
There  is  every  reason  for  believmg  that  the  ebony 
aflRffded  by  the  DUupyrot  ebenum  was  imported 
from  India  or  Ceylon  by  Phoenician  traders;  though 
it  is  equally  probable  that  the  Tyrian  merchants 
were  supplied  with  ebony  fh>m  trees  which  grew  in  * 
Etliiopia.  See  full  discussions  on  the  ebony  of  the 
ancient*  in  Bochart,  JTieivz.  ii.  714,  and  Salmasius, 
Plin.  ExtrcUaL  p.  735  c;  comp.  also  Koyle  in 
Kitto*s  CycLy  art  Ilobntm.  According  to  Sir  E. 
Tennent  {Ceylon,  I  116)  the  foUowing  trees  yieU 
ebony:  J>wsj}yi'o$  ebenum,  D.  retictditta,  D.  eben- 
aster,  and  I).  hirsiUa.  The  wood  of  the  first- 
named  tree,  which  is  abundant  throughout  all  the 
flat  country  to  the  west  of  Trinoomalee,  "  excels  all 
others  in  the  eveimess  and  intensity  of  its  color, 
The  centre  of  the  trunk  is  the  only  portion  which 
f\umishes  the  extremely  black  part  which  is  the 
ebony  of  commerce;  but  the  trees  are  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  reduced  logs  of  two  feet  in  diameter, 


fr  For  the  Hebrew  word  used  by  Che  LXZ.,  i 
BoeenmOUer's  SehoL  ad  Bl  xxvU.  16. 
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and  varying  from  10  to  15  feet  in  length,  can  be 
readily  procured  from  the  forest*  at  Trincomake** 
( Ceylon,  I  c),  W.  H. 

EBRO'NAH.     [Abronah.] 

EGA^US,  one  of  the  five  swift  scribes  who 
attended  on  Esdras  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  24). 

ECBATANA  (Sncrih? :  *AfwBd,  'LKfid- 
ram:  Kcbatana).  It  is  'doubtAd  whether  the 
name  of  this  place  is  really  contained  in  the  He- 
brew Scriptures.     Many  of  the  best  commentators 

understand  the  expression  Sr^pri^^S)  in  Ezra  vi. 
2,  differently,  and  translate  it  in  arcA^  "  in  a  cof- 
fer "  (see  Buxtorf  and  others,  and  so  our  English 
Bible,  in  Ike  margin).  The  LXX.,  however,  give 
iv  WXci,  **  in  a  city,"  or  (in  some  MSS.  [e.  g. 
Alex.])  iif  'AfwBk  iy  jr6\u  [Comp.  Aid.  iy  'Afia- 
$it  T((X€(],  which  favors  the  ordinary  interpretation. 
If  a  city  is  meant,  there  is  little  doubt  of  one  of 
the  two  Ecbatanas  being  intended,  for  except  these 
towns  there  was  no  place  in  the  province  of  the 

Medes  •* which  contained  a  palace"  (n^^S),  or 
where  records  are  likely  to  have  been  deposited. 
The  name  ^Ackmethc^  too,  which  at  first  sight 
seems  somewhat  remote  from  Ecbatana,  wants  but 
one  letter  of  IlaamaUtua,  which  was  the  native 
appellation.  In  the  apocryphal  books  Ecbatana  is 
frequently  mentioned  (Tob.  iiL  7,  xiv.  12, 14;  Jud. 
L  1,  2;  2  Mace.  ix.  8,  ^.);  and  uniformly  with 


ECBATANA 

the  kiter  and  less  correct  spelling  of  ^EKfidropm, 
uistead  of  the  earlier  and  more  accurate  form,  uaea 
by  Herodotus,  iEschylus,  and  Ctesias,  of  *  Ay fidr- 
eweu 

Two  cities  of  the  name  of  Ecbatana  seem  to 
have  existed  in  ancient  times,  one  the  capital  of 
Northern  Media,  the  Media  Atropaten^  of  Strabo; 
the  other  the  metropolis  of  the  larger  and  more 
important  province  known  as  Media  Magna  (see 
Sir  H.  Kawlinson's  paper  on  the  Atropatenian  Ec- 
batana, in  the  10th  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Geographical  Society^  art  ii.).  The  site  of  the 
former  appears  to  be  mariced  by  the  very  curious 
ruins  at  Tnkht-i-Stdtlman  (lat.  SO^  28',  long.  47o 
9');  while  that  of  the  latter  is  occupied  by  Uama- 
dan,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
modem  Persia.  There  is  generally  some  difficulty 
in  determining,  when  Ecbatana  is  mentioned, 
whether  the  northern  or  the  southern  metropolis 
is  intended.  Few  writers  are  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  two  cities,  and  th<»y  lie  sufficiently  near 
to  one  another  for  geographical  notices  in  most 
cases  to  suit  either  site.  The  northern  city  was 
the  "  seven-walled  town  "  described  by  Herodotus, 
and  declared  by  him  to  have  been  the  capital  of 
C}Tus  (Herod,  i.  98, 99, 153;  comp.  Mos.  Choren. 
ii.  84) ;  and  it  was  thus  most  probably  there  that 
the  roll  was  found  which  prov-ed  to  Darius  thai 
C}Tus  had  really  made  a  decree  allowing  the  Jeva 
to  rebuild  their  Temple. 


^gpf^'^^ 


Plan  of  Bcbatana. 

BXPLAMATIOSr. 

1  Remains  of  a  Hire-Temple.  6.  Conetery. 

2  Ruined  Mosque.  6.  Ridge  of  Rock  called  ^  the  Drsgon.** 

8   Andent  bttUdings  with  shafts  and  capitals.  7.  Hill  called  ^  Tawilah,"  or  « the  Steble.*' 

i  Ruins  of  the  Palace  of  Abakai  Khan.  8.  Ruins  of  Kallaiah. 

9.  Rocky  hill  of  SSIndani-SoleJnan. 


Various  descriptions  of  the  northern  city  have 
oome  down  to  us,  but  none  of  them  is  completely 
to  be  depended  on.  That  of  the  Zendavesta  (Ven- 
didan,  Faigard  H.)  is  the  oldest;  and  the  least  ex- 
aggerated. "  Jemshid,**  it  is  said,  »*  erected  a  Var^ 
or  fortress,  soflSciently  large,  and  formed  of  squared 
blocks  of  stone;  he  assembled  in  the  pbux  a  vast 
population  and  stocked  the  surrounding  country 
with  cattle  for  their  use.  He  caused  the  water  of 
the  great  fortress  to  flow  forth  abundantly.  And 
within  the  var,  or  fortress,  he  erected  a  lofty  palace, 
iflDoompaased  with  walls,  and  laid  it  out  in  many 
aeparate  divisions,  and  there  was  no  place,  either  in 
front  or  rear,  to  oonmoand  and  overawe  the  for- 


tress." Herodotns,  who  ascribes  the  fbondation  of 
the  city  to  his  king  Delooes,  sa}'s:  **11ie  Medes 
were  obedient  to  E^looes,  and  built  the  city  now 
called  Agbatana,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  great 
size  and  strength,  rising  in  circles,  one  within  the 
other.  The  pkn  of  the  pbce  is  that  each  of  the 
walls  should  out-top  the  one  beyond  it  by  the  hat^ 
tlements.  The  nature  of  the  ground,  which  is  a 
gentle  hill,  fk\x}rs  this  arrangement  in  some  degree, 
but  it  was  mainly  efllected  by  art  The  numbtf  of 
the  circles  is  seven,  the  royal  pahce  and  the  treas 
uries  standing  within  the  last  The  circuit  of  the 
outer  wall  is  neariy  the  same  with  that  of  Athens. 
Of  this  outer  wall  the  batUemoiU  are  white,  of  tht 
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wxt  blftck,  of  the  third  scarlet,  of  the  fourth  blue, 
of  the  fifth  oruige:  all  these  are  colored  with  pauit. 
The  two  last  have  their  battlements  coated  respect- 
ively with  silver  and  gold.  All  these  fortifications 
Delooes  caused  to  be  raised  for  himself  and  his  own 
palace.  The  people  were  required  to  build  their 
dwellings  outside  the  circuit  of  the  walls  "  (Herod, 
i.  U8,  9J).  Finally,  the  book  of  Judith,  probably 
the  work  of  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  professes  to  give 
a  number  of  details,  which  appear  to  be  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  imagination  of  the  writer  (Jud.  i. 

a-4). 

ITie  peculiar  feature  of  the  site  of  Takht4-SuUl- 
mi/t,  which  it  is  proposed  to  identify  with  the 
northerly  txbatana,  is  a  conical  hill  rising  to  the 
height  bf  about  150  feet  above  the  plain,  and 
covered  both  on  its  top  and  sides  with  massive 
ruuis  of  the  most  antique  and  primitive  character. 
A  i>erfect  enceinte,  formed  of  hirge  blocks  of 
squared  stone,  may  be  traced  round  the  entire  hill 
along  its  brow;  within,  there  is  an  oval  enclosure 
about  8JJ  yards  in  its  greatest  and  MO  in  its  least 
diameter,  strewn  with  ruins,  which  cluster  round  a 
remarkable  lake.  Thh  is  an  irregular  basin,  about 
300  paces  in  circuit,  filled  with  water  exquisitely 
clear  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  which  is  supplied  in 
some  unknown  way  from  below,  and  which  stands 
uniformly  at  the  sune  level,  whatever  the  quantity 
taken  ttom  it  for  irrigating  the  Luids  which  Ue  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  This  hiU  itself  is  not  per- 
fectly isohUed,  though  it  appears  so  to  those  who 
approach  it  by  the  ordinary  route.  On  three  sides 
—  the  south,  the  west,  and  the  north  —  the  accliv> 
ity  is  steep  and  the  height  above  the  plain  uniform, 
but  on  the  east  it  abuts  upon  a  hilly  tract  of 
ground,  and  here  it  is  but  slightTy  elevated  above 
the  a4iacent  country.  It  cannot  therefore  have 
ever  answered  exactiy  to  the  description  of  Herod- 
otus, as  the  eastern  side  oould  not  anyhow  admit 
of  seven  walls  of  cireumvallation.  It  is  doubted 
whether  even  the  other  sides  were  thus  defended. 
Although  the  flanks  on  these  sides  are  covered  with 
ruins,  ^no  traces  remain  of  any  wiU  but  the 
upper  one*'  {As,  Joum,  x.  52).  Still,  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  on  three  sides  would  allow  this 
style  of  defiense,  and  as  the  account  in  Herodotus 
is  confirmed  by  the  Armenian  historian,  writing 
clearly  without  knowledge  of  the  earlier  author,  it 
seems  best  to  suppose,  that  in  the  peaceful  times  of 
the  Persian  empire  it  was  thous^ht  sufficient  to  pre- 
■erve  the  upper  enceinte,  while  the  others  were 
allowed  to  &11  into  decay,  and  ultimately  were 
luperseded  by  domestic  buildings.  With  regard 
to  the  colorui!);  of  the  walls,  or  rather  of  the  bat- 
tlements, which  has  been  considered  to  mark  es- 
pecially the  fabulous  character  of  Herodotus*  de- 
scription, recent  discoveries  show  that  such  a  mode 
of  ornamentation  was  actually  in  use  at  the  period 
in  question  in  a  neighboring  country.  TYm  temple  of 
the  Sevqn  Spheres  at  Borsippa  was  adorned  almost 
exactly  Ui  the  manner  which  Herodotus  assigns  to 
the  Med'uui  capital  [B.vbku  Towkk  of]  :  and  it 
does  not  seem  at  aU  improbable  that,  with  the 
object  of  plicing  the  city  under  the  protection  of 
the  Seven  Pbnata,  the  seven  walls  may  have  been 
colored  neariy  as  described.  Herodotus  has  a  little 
derana;ed  the  order  of  the  hoes,  which  should  have 
bean  either  black,  oran;]^  scarlet,  gold,  white,  blue, 
iUver, — as  at  the  Borsippa  temple, — or  black, 
white,  orange^  blue,  seariei,  silver,  gold  — if  the 
Mrder  of  the  days  dedicated  to  the  planets  were  fol- 
owed.    Even  the  use  of  silver  and  gold  in  exter- 
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nal  ornamentation  —  which  seems  at  first  sight 
highly  improbable  —  is  found  to  have  prevailed. 
SUver  roots  were  met  with  by  the  Greeks  at  the 
southern  Kcbataua  (Polyb.  x.  27,  §§  10-12);  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  Borsippa  the  gold 
and  silver  stages  of  the  temple  were  actually  coated 
with  those  metals. 

The  northern  Ecbotana  continued  to  be  an  im- 
portant place  down  to  the  Mth  century  alter  Christ. 
tiy  the  Greeks  and  Uomans  it  appears  to  have  been 
known  as  (taza,  Ga^^usa,  or  Canzaca,  'tUie  treas- 
ure city,**  on  account  of  the  wealth  laid  up  in  it; 
while  by  the  Orientals  it  was  termed  Shiz,  Its 
decay  is  referable  to  the  Mogul  conquests,  ab.  a.  d. 
12  JU;  and  its  final  ruin  is  supposed  to  date  from 
about  the  I5th  or  16th  century  {As,  Soc  Jou/iu 
vol.  X.  part  i.  p.  49). 

In  the  2d  book  of  Maccabees  (ix.  3,  Ac)  the 
Ecbatana  mentioned  is  undoubtedly  the  southern 
city,  now  represented  both  in  name  and  site  by 
Ihunad'Ui.  This  place,  situated  on  the  noithem 
flank  of  the  great  mountain  called  formeriy  Orontes, 
and  now  Eitoentl,  was  perhaps  as  ancient  as  the 
other,  and  is  fiir  better  known  in  history.  If  not 
the  Median  capital  of  Cyrus,  it  was  at  any  rate 
regarded  fh)m  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis  as  the 
cMef  city  of  the  Persian  salrnpy  of  MedU,  and  as 
such  it  became  the  summer  residence  of  the  Persian 
kings  Arom  Darius  downwards.  It  was  occupied 
by  Alexander  soon  after  the  battle  of  Arbela  (Arr. 
/Cxp.  Altx.  iii.  19),  and  at  his  decease  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Seteucidae.  In  the  wars  be- 
tween his  successors  it  was  more  than  once  taken 
and  retaken,  each  time  sufl^ng  largely  at  the 
hands  of  its  conquerors  (Polyb.  x.  27 >.  It  was 
afterwards  recognized  as  the  metropolis  of  their 
empire  by  the  Parthians  (Ores.  vi.  4).  During  the 
Arabian  period,  from  the  rise  of  Baghdad  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  Isfiihan  on  the  other,  it  sank  into 
comparative  insignificance;  but  still  it  has  never 
descended  bek>w  the  rank  of  a  provincial  capital, 
and  even  in  the  present  dqiressed  condition  of  Per- 
sia, it  is  a  city  of  from  20,000  to  30,000  inhab- 
itants. The  Jews,  curiously  enough,  regard  it  as 
the  residence  of  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes?)  —  which  is 
in  Scripture  declared  to  be  Susa  (Esth.  i.  2,  ii.  3, 
Ac)  — and  show  within  its  precincts  the  tombs  of 
Esther  and  Mordecai  (Ker  Porter,  vol.  ii.  pp.  105- 
110).  It  is  not  distinguished  by  any  remarkable 
peculiarities  from  other  oriental  cities  of  the  same 
size. 

The  Ecbatana  of  the  book  of  Tobit  is  thought 
by  Su-  H.  KawUnson  to  be  the  northern  city  (see 
Am.  Soc.  Jout-n.  x.  pt  i.  pp.  137-141).      G.  K. 

EOCLBSIASTES  (nbnf:,  KokeTUtk:  »Eit 
KKffiruurrfis:  KccUshsUs). '  L  Tide.  —  The  titie 
of  this  book  is  taken  from  the  name  by  which  the 
son  of  David,  or  the  writer  who  personates  him, 
speaks  of  himself  throughout  it.     Thv  apporent 

anomaly  of  the  femmine  termination  H .  indi- 
cates that  the  abstract  noun  has  been  transferred 
fh>m  the  office  to  the  person  holdmg  it  ((xeseo.  s.v.\ 
and  has  thus  beoome  capable  of  use  as  a  mascuUne 
proper  name,  a  change  of  meaning  of  which  wt 
find  other  bistaooes  in  Sophereth  (Neh.  vii.  57), 
Pochereth  (Ezr.  ii.  57);  and  hence,  with  the  singla 
exception  of  Ecd.  vii.  27,  the  noun,  notwithstand- 
ing its  fbrm^  is  used  throughout  in  the  maaeuline. 
Ewald,  however  {PoeL  Bich.  iv.  183),  connects 

the  feminine  termination  with  the  noon  ^^9(7 
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(wiadom),  understood,  and  supposes  »  poetic  license 
In  the  use  of  the  word  as  a  kind  of  symbolic  proper 
name,  appealing  to  i'rov.  xzx.  1,  xxxl.  1,  as  ex- 
amples of  a  like  usage.    As  connected  with  the 

root  bnij,  "  to  call  together,"  and  with  bnjj, 

^  assembly,**  the  word  has  been  applied  to  one  who 
speaks  publicly  in  an  assembly,  and  there  is,  to  say 
the  least,  a  tolerable  agreement  in  favor  of  this 
interpretation.  Thus  we  have  the  comment  of  the 
Midmsh,  stating  that  the  writer  thus  designates 
himself,  **  becauM  his  words'  were  spoken  in  the 
assembly  *'  (quoted  in  lYeston's  L'ccUmtsles^  note 
on  i.  1);  the  rendering  *EKK\fifficurrf}s  by  the 
LXX. ;  the  adoption  of  thii  title  by  Jerome  (Prt^'. 
in  EccL),  as  meaning  *'  qiu  centum,  u  e.  ecdeaiam 
oongregat  quem  nos  nuucupare  possumus  (,'on- 
ciouatorem;  **  the  use  of  **  I'rediger  **  by  Luther, 
of  **  Preacher "  in  the  Authorizml  Version.     On 

the  other  hand,  taking  vHp  in  the  sense  of  col- 
lecting things,  not  of  summoning  persons,  and  led 
perhaps  by  his  inability  to  see  iu  the  book  itself 
any  greater  unity  of  design  than  in  the  chapters 
of  Proverbs,  Grotius  {in  KccUs.  L  1)  has  suggested 
^uyaBpoiffHis  (conynUr)  as  a  better  equivalent. 
In  this  he  has  been  followed  by  Herder  ajid  Jahn, 
and  Mendelssohn  has  adopted  the  same  rendering 
(notes  on  L  1,  and  vii.  27,  in  I'reston),  seeing  in 
it  the  statement  partly  that  the  writer  had  com- 
piled the  sayings  of  wise  men  who  had  gone  before 
him,  partly  that  he  was,  by  an  inductive  process, 
gathering  truths  from  the  facts  of  a  wide  expe- 
rience. 

11.  CoMmicihf.  —  In  the  Jewish  division  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  Ecdesiastes  ranks  as 
one  of  the  five  MegiUoth  or  Kolls  [Uiisle],  and  its 
position,  as  having  canonical  authority,  appears  to 
have  been  recognized  by  the  Jews  firom  the  time 
in  which  the  ideii  of  a  canon  first  presented  itself. 
We  find  it  in  all  the  Jewish  catalogues  of  the 
sacred  books,  and  fh>m  them  it  has  been  received 
universally  by  the  Christian  Church.  Some  sin- 
gular passages  in  the  Talmud  indicate,  however, 
that  the  recognition  was  not  altoi^ether  unhesita- 
ting, and  that  it  was  at  least  questioned  how  far 
the  book  was  one  which  it  was  expedient  to  place 
among  the  Scriptures  that  were  read  publicly. 
Thus  we  find  the  statements  (Mishna,  SSftoUxu, 
e.  X.,  quoted  by  Mendelssohn  in  Preston,  p.  74; 
Midrash,  fbl.  114  a;  Preston,  p.  13)  that  "the 
wise  men  sought  to  secrete  the  book  KoheUUt,  be- 
cause they  found  in  it  words  tending  to  heresy,** 
and  "  words  contradictory  to  each  other;  *'  that  the 
reason  they  did  not  secrete  it  was  **  because  its 
beginning  and  end  were  consistent  with  the  law;  ** 
that  when  they  examined  it  more  carefully  they 
came  to  the  condusiou,  **  We  have  looked  closely 
into  the  book  Kohtleth^  and  discovered  a  meaning 
in  it'*  The  chief  interest  of  sucb  passages  is  oif 
eourse  connected  with  the  inquiry  into  the  plan  and 
teachiug  of  the  book,  but  they  are  of  some  impor- 
tance abo  as  indicaUng  that  it  must  have  com- 
mended itself  to  the  teachers  of  an  earlier  genera- 
tion, either  on  accomit  of  the  external  authority  by 
which  it  was  sanctioned,  or  because  they  1^  a 
dearer  insight  into  its  meaning,  and  were  less 
startled  by  Its  apparent  difficulties.  Traces  of  this 
.  eontroveniy  are  to  be  found  in  a  singular  discussion 
oetwoen  the  schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel,  turning 
on  the  question  whether  the  book  Kohileth  were 
inspired,  and  in  the  comments  on  that  question  by 
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R.  Ob.  de  Bartenora  and  Maimonides  (Sureabin. 
iv.  349). 

III.  Author  and  Dite.  —  The  questions  of  the 
authorship  and  the  date  of  this  book  are  so  dooely 
connected  that  they  must  be  treated  of  together, 
and  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  /liscnss  the  points 
which  they  involve  without  touching  also  on  an 
inquiry  into  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to 
Hebrew  literature  generally. 

The  h^-pothesis  which  is  naturally  suggested  bj 
the  accoimt  that  the  writer  gives  of  himself  in  ch. 
i.  and  ii.  is  that  it  was  written  by  the  only  **  son 
of  David*'  (i.  1),  who  was  **klng  over  Israel  in 
Jerusalem  "  (i.  12).  According  to  this  notion  we 
hax-e  in  it  what  may  well  be  ciUled  the  Confession! 
of  King  Solomon,  the  utterance  of  a  repentance 
which  some  ha\'e  even  ventured  to  compare  with 
that  of  the  51st  Psalm.  Additional  internal  evi- 
dence has  been  foimd  for  this  bdief  in  the  langiukge 
of  vii.  20-28,  as  harmonizing  with  the  history  of  1 
K.  xi.  3,  and  in  an  interpretation  (somewhat  forced 
perhaps)  which  refers  iv.  13-15  to  the  murmurs  of 
the  people  against  Sobmon  and  the  popuhirity  of 
Jeroboam  as  the  leader  of  the  people,  already  rec- 
ognized as  their  future  king  (Mendelssohn  and 
Preston  in  he.).  The  belief  that  Soknnon  was 
actually  the  author  was,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
received  generally  by  the  Rabbinic  comroentaton 
and  the  whole  series  of  Patristic  writers.  The 
apparent  exceptions  to  this  in  the  passages  by  Tal- 
mudic  writers  which  ascribe  it  to  Hezt«iah  {Baba 
Bithra,  c.  i.  fol.  15),  or  Isaiah  {Shalth.  JJnkkab. 
M.  66  6,  quoted  by  Michaelis),  can  hardly  be  un- 
derstood as  implying  more  than  a  share  in  the 
work  of  editing,  like  that  daimed  for  the  **  men  of 
Hezekiah"  in  l*rov.  xxv.  1.  Grotius  (Pittf*  m 
EccUs.)  was  indeed  almost  the  first  writer  who 
called  it  in  question,  and  started  a  diflerent  hypoth- 
esis. It  can  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  this 
consensus  is  itself  decisive.  In  questions  of  this 
kind  the  later  witnesses  add  nothing  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  earlier,  whose  testimony  they  simply 
repeat,  and  unless  we  bad  dearer  knowledge  than 
we  have  as  to  the  sources  of  information  or  critical 
discernment  of  those  by  whom  the  bdief  was 
adopted,  we  ought  not  to  look  on  their  acceptance 
of  it  as  closing  all  controversy.  The  book  which 
bears  the  title  of  the  "Wisdom  of  Sobmon" 
asserts,  both  by  its  title  and  its  Unguage  (vii.  1- 
21),  a  claim  to  the  same  authorship,  and,  though 
the  absence  of  a  Hebrew  original  led  to  its  exclusion 
from  the  Jewish  canon,  the  autboriliip  of  Solomon 
was  taken  for  granted  by  all  the  early  Christian 
writers  who  quote  it  or  refer  to  it,  till  Jerome  bad 
asserted  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  text  as  the 
standard  of  canonicity,  and  by  not  a  few  afterwards. 
It  may  seem,  however,  as  if  the  whole  question 
were  settled  for  all  who  recognize  the  hnpiration 
of  Scripture  by  the  statement,  in  a  canonical  and 
inspired  book,  as  to  its  own  authorship.  The  book 
purports,  it  is  said  (Preston,  ProUg.  m  Kcdet.  p. 
5),  to  be  written  by  Solomon,  and  to  doubt  the 
literal  accuracy  of  this  statement  is  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  truth  and  authority  of  Scripture.  It  ap- 
pears questionable,  however,  whether  we  can  admit 
«n  a  priori  argument  of  this  character  to  be 
dedsive.  The  h}-pothe8is  that  every  sudt  stateoient 
in  a  canonical  book  must  be  received  as  literally 
true,  is,  in  fiwt,  an  assumption  that  inspirsd  writers 
were  ddNured  Arom  forms  of  composition  which 
were  open,  without  blame,  to  others.  In  the  liter- 
ature of  every  other  nation  the  form  of  personated 
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Mithonhip,  where  there  is  no  animus  decipiendi^ 
has  been  recognized  as  a  legitimate  channel  for  the 
expression  of  opinions,  or  tlie  quasi-dramatic  repre- 
sentation of  character.  Whj  should  we  venture 
on  the  assertion  that  if  adopted  bj  the  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament  it  would  have  madv  them  guilty 
of  a  fiiisehood,  and  been  inconsistent  with  their 
inspiration  ?  The  question  of  authorship  does  not 
involve  that  of  canonical  authority.  A  book  written 
by  Solomon  would  not  necessarily  be  inspired  and 
canonical  There  is  notliing  that  need  startle  us 
in  the  thought  that  an  inspired  writer  might  use 
a  liberty  which  has  been  granted  without  hesita- 
tion to  the  teachers  of  numkind  in  every  age  and 
country. 

The  preliminary  difficulty  being  so  far  removed, 
we  can  enter  on  the  ol^tions  which  have  been 
tuged  against  the  traditional  U^ef  by  Grotius  and 
later  critics,  and  the  hypotheses  which  they  have 
substituted  for  it  In  the  absence  of  adequate 
external  testimony,  these  are  drawn  chiefly  from 
the  book  itttelf. 

1.  The  hmguage  of  the  book  is  said  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  belief  that  it  was  written  by  Solo- 
mon. It  belongs  to  the  time  when  the  older 
Hebrew  was  becoming  largely  intermingled  with 
Aramaic  forms  and  words  (Grotius,  De  Wette, 
Ewald,  said  nearly  the  whole  series  of  German 
critics),  and  as  such  takes  its  place  in  the  latest 
group  of  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  ak>ng  with 
Eeto,  Nehemiah,  I^iel,  Esther:  it  is  indeed  more 
widely  different  from  the  language  of  the  older 
books  than  any  of  thorn  (Ewald).  The  prevalence 
of  abstract  forms  again,  characteristic  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Ecdesiastes,  is  urged  as  belonging  to  a 
later  period  than  that  of  Sok>mon  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Hebrew  thought  and  language.  The 
answers  given  to  these  ol^tions  by  the  defenders 
of  the  received  belief  are  (Preston,  £ccUs.  p.  7), 
(a)  that  many  of  ^hai  we  odl  Aramaic  or  Chaldee 
forms  may  have  bekmged  to  the  period  of  pure 
Hebrew,  though  they  have  not  come  down  to  us  in 
any  extant  writings;  and  {b)  that  so  fiur  as  they 
are  foreign  to  the  Hebrew  of  the  time  of  Solomon, 
he  may  have  learnt  them  from  his  **  strange  wives," 
or  from  the  men  who  came  as  ambassadors  from 
other  countries. 

2.  It  has  been  asked  whether  Solomon  would 
have  been  likely  to  speak  of  himself  as  in  i.  12,  or 
to  describe  with  bitterness  the  misery  and  wrong 
of  which  bis  own  misgovemment  had  been  tli^ 
cause,  as  in  UL  16,  iv.  1  (Jahn,  EwL  ii.  p.  840). 
On  the  hypothesis  that  he  was  the  writer,  the  whole 
book  is  an  acknowledgment  of  evils  which  he  had 
occasioned,  while  yet  there  is  no  distinct  oonfossiou 
and  repentance.  The  question  here  raised  is,  of 
course,  worth  considering,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
fooked  on  as  leading  in  either  direction  to  a  conclu- 
sion. There  are  forms  of  satiety  and  self-reproach, 
of  which  this  half-sad,  half-scornful  retrospect  of  a 
man's  own  life  —  this  utterance  of  bitter  words  by 
which  he  is  condemned  out  of  his  own  mouth —  is 
the  most  natural  expression.  Any  Individual  judg- 
ment on  this  point  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the 
vse,  be  otherwise  than  subjective,  and  ought  there- 
fore to  bias  our  estimate  of  other  evidence  as  li^ 
as  possible. 

3.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  state  of  society 
ndicated  in  this  book  leads  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  its  language,  and  carries  us  to  a  period  after  the 
return  fl^m  the  Babylonian  04>tirity,  when  the 
lews  wire  eigoying  comparative  freedom  from  inva- 
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sion,  but  were  exposed  to  the  evils  of  misgovem- 
ment wider  the  satraps  of  the  Persian  lung  (Ewald, 
PotL  Bdcher;  Keil,  £inL  in  das  A.  T.  under 
t'cclts.).  The  language  is  throughout  that  of  a 
man  who  is  surrounded  by  many  forms  of  misery 
(in.  16,  iv.  1,  V.  8,  vilf.  11,  ix.  12).  There  are 
sudden  and  violent  changes,  the  servant  of  to-day 
becoming  the  ruler  of  to-morrow  (x.  5-7).  AU 
this,  it  is  said,  agrees  with  the  gluupses  into  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  under  the  Persian  empire  in 
Gxra  and  Nehemiah,  and  with  what  we  know  as  to 
the  general  condition  of  the  provinces  under  its 
satraps.  'Vhe  indications  of  the  religious  condition 
of  the  people,  their  formalism,  aud  much-speaking 
(v.  1,  2),  their  readiness  to  evade  the  performance 
of  their  vows  by  casuistic  excuses  (v.  5),  represent 
in  like  manner  the  growth  of  evils,  the  germs  of 
which  appeared  soon  after  the  Captirity,  and  which 
we  find  in  a  frdly  developed  form  in  the  prophecy 
of  MalachL   In  addition  to  this  general  resemblance 

there  is  the  agreement  between  the  use  of  ^Wt^JH 

for  the  **  angel  '*  or  priest  of  God  (v.  6,  Ewaki,  in 
ioc)j  and  the  recurrence  in  MaJachi  of  the  terms 

nin^  ?|M  7P,  the  "  angel "  or  messenger  of  the 

Lord,  as  a  synonym  for  the  priest  (Mai.  ii.  7),  the 
true  priest  being  the  great  agent  in  accomplishing 
God's  purposes.  Significant,  though  not  conclusive, 
in  either  direction,  is  the  absence  of  all  reference  to 
any  contemporaneous  prophetic  activity,  or  to  any 
Messianic  hopes.  This  might  indicate  a  time  be- 
fore such  hopes  had  become  pcevalent  or  after  they 
were,  for  a  time,  extinguished.  It  might,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  the  natural  result  of  the  experience 
through  which  the  son  of  David  had  passed,  or  fitly 
take  its  place  in  the  dramatic  personation  of  such 
a  character.  The  use  throughout  the  book  of 
£k>bim  instead  of  Jehovah  as  the  divine  Name, 
though  characteristic  of  the  book  as  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  the  universe  rather  than  with  the 
relations  between  the  Lord  (iod  of  Israel  and  his 
people,  and  therefore  striking  as  an  idiosyncrasy, 
ksaves  the  question  as  to  date  nearly  where  it  was. 
The  indications  of  rinng  questions  as  to  the  end 
of  man's  life,  and  the  constitution  <^  his  nature, 
of  doubts  like  those  which  afterwards  developed 
into  Sadduceeism  (iiL  19-21 ),  of  a  copious  literature 
connected  with  those  questions,  confirm,  it  is  ui^ged 
(Ewald),  the  hypothesis  of  the  later  date.  It  may 
be  added  too,  that  the  absence  of  any  reference  to 
such  a  work  as  this  in  the  enumeration  of  Sobmon's 
writings  in  1  K.  iv.  32,  tends,  at  least,  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

In  this  case,  however,  as  bi  others,  the  aiguments 
of  recent  criticism  are  stronger  against  the  tradi- 
tional belief  than  in  support  of  any  rival  theory, 
and  the  advocates  of  that  belief  might  almost  be 
content  to  rest  theur  case  upon  the  discordant 
hypotheses  of  their  opponents.  On  the  assumpfion 
that  the  book  belongs,  not  to  the  time  of  Solomon, 
but  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the  Oaptirity,  the 
dates  which  have  been  assigned  to  it  occupy  a  range 
of  more  than  300  years.  Grotius  supposes  Zerub- 
babel  to  be  referred  to  in  xiL  11,  as  the  "  One 
Shepherd"  (Comm,  in  EccUs,  in  loc.),  and  so  fiur 
agrees  with  Keil  {Einkitung  in  das  A.  T.),  who 
fiixes  it  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Ewald 
and  De  Wette  ooi\|ecture  the  cfose  of  the  period  of 
Persian  or  the  commencement  of  that  of  Macedonian 
rule;  Bertholdt,  the  period  between  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes;  Hitzig,  drc.  204 
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B.  C. ;  Ilartmanii,  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  On 
the  other  hand  it  must  be  remembered  in  compar- 
ing these  discordant  theories  that  the  main  facts 
relied  upon  bj  these  critics  as  fatal  to  the  tradi- 
tional belief  are  compatible  with  any  date  subse- 
quent to  the  Captivity,  while  they  are  inconsistent, 
oiiless  we  admit  the  explanation,  given  as  above, 
by  Preston,  with  the  notion  of  the  Sabmonic 
authorsiiip. 

IV.  Ptan.  —  The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  comes  be- 
fore us  as  being  conspicuously,  among  the  writings 
ai  the  O.  T.,  the  great  stumbling-block  o(  com- 
mentators. Elsewhere  there  are  diffiareut  opinions 
as  to  the  meaning  of  single  passages.  Here  there 
is  the  widest  possible  divergence  as  to  the  plan  and 
purpose  of  the  whole  book.  The  passages  already 
quoted  from  the  Mishna  show  thiit  some,  at  least, 
of  the  Rabbinical  writers  were  perplexed  by  its 
teaching — did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it  —  but 
gave  way  to  the  authority  of  men  more  discerning 
than  themsdves.  The  traditional  statement,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  among  the  scriptures  which 
were  not  read  by  any  one  under  the  age  of  thirty 
{OiL  Sac.j  Amama  in  Eccles..,  but  with  a  ** nescio 
abi "  as  to  his  authority),  indicates  the  continuance 
of  the  old  difficulty,  and  the  remariis  of  Jerome 
(PitBf.  in  EccUs.,  Comm.  w  Eccles.  xii.  13)  show 
that  it  was  not  forgotten.  Little  can  be  gathered 
from  the  soles  of  Patristic  intapreters.  The  book 
is  comparatively  seldom  quoted  by  them.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  master  its  plan  and  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  its  writer.  The  charge  brought 
by  Philastrius  of  Brescia  (circ.  380)  agsunst  some 
tieretics  who  rejected  it  as  teaching  a  folse  morality, 
shows  that  the  obscurity  which  had  been  a  stum- 
bling-block to  Jewish  teiKherB  was  not  removed  for 
Christians.  The  Setct  that  Theodore  of  Mopeuestia 
was  accused  at  the  Fifth  General  Council  of  calling 
in  question  the  authority  and  inspiration  of  this 
book,  as  well  as  of  the  Canticles,  indicates  that  in 
this  respect  as  in  others  be  was  the  precursor  of 
the  spirit  of  modem  criticism.  But  with  these 
exceptions,  there  are  no  traces  that  men's  minds 
were  drawn  to  examine  the  teachings  of  the  book. 
When,  however,  we  descend  to  the  more  recent 
developments  of  criticism,  we  meet  with  an  almost 
incredible  diveigence  of  opinion.  Luther,  with  his 
broad  clear  insight  into  the  workings  of  a  man's 
heart,  sees  in  it  {Prof,  in  Ecciei. )  a  noble  «<  Politica 
vel  GBconomica,"  leading  men  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  troubles  and  disorders  of  human  society  to  a 
true  endurance  and  reasonable  enjoyment.  Grotius 
{Prof,  in  EccUs.)  gives  up  the  attempt  to  trace 
in  it  a  plan  or  order  of  thought,  and  finds  in  it 
only  a  collection  of  many  maxims,  connected  more 
or  less  closely  with  the  great  problems  of  human 
lifiB,  analogous  to  the  discussion  of  the  different 
definitions  of  happiness  at  the  opening  of  the 
Nioomachean  Ethics.  Some  (of  whom  Warburton 
mi^  be  taken  as  the  type,  WorkSy  voL  iv.  p.  154) 
have  seen  in  the  language  of  iii.  18-21,  a  proof  that 
the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  no 
l«rt  of  the  transmitted  creed  of  Israel.  Others 
(Patrick,  Desvoeux,  Davidson,  Mendelssohn)  con- 
tend that  the  special  purpose  of  the  book  was  to 
assert  that  truth  against  the  denial  of  a  sensual 
skepticism.  Others,  the  later  (jlenuan  critics,  of 
whom  Ewald  may  be  taken  as  the  highest  and  best 
ijpe,  r^ect  these  views  as  partial  and  one-sided, 
and  while  admitting  that  the  book  contains  the 
fsrms  of  later  systems,  both  Pharisaic  and  Sad- 
■  that  the  object  of  the  writer  was  to 
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p<»nt  out  the  secret  of  a  true  blessedness  iu  Htm 
midst  of  all  the  distractions  and  sorrows  of  the 
world  as  consisting  in  a  tranquil,  calm  ei\joyiiiei&i 
of  the  good  that  comes  fh>m  God  {PotL  B&ch.  ir. 
180). 

The  variety  of  these  opinions  indicate^  suffidcntljr 
that  the  book  is  as  far  removed  as  possible  frou<  tbo 
character  of  a  formal  treatise.  It  is  that  which  it 
professes  to  be  —  the  confession  of  a  man  of  wida 
experience  looking  back  upon  his  past  life  and  look- 
ing out  upon  the  disorders  and  calamities  which 
sunx>imd  him.  Such  a  man  does  not  set  forth  his 
premises  and  c<Hiclusions  with  a  logical  complete- 
ness. While  it  may  be  true  that  the  absence  of  a 
formal  arrangement  is  characteristic  of  the  H(  brew 
mind  in  all  stages  of  its  development  (Lowth,  </« 
Sac.  Pott.  Htb.  Pr»l.  xxiv.),  or  that  it  was  the 
special  mark  of  the  declining  literature  of  the  period 
that  followed  the  captivity  (Ewald,  PotL  Bich.  iv. 
p.  177),  it  is  also  true  that  it  belongs  generally  to 
all  writings  that  are  addressed  to  the  spiritual 
rather  than  the  intellectual  element  in  man's  nature, 
and  that  it  is  found  accordingly  in  many  of  the 
greatest  works  that  have  influenced  the  spiritual 
life  of  mankind.  In  proportion  as  a  man  has  passed 
out  of  the  r^on  of  a  traditional,  easily-systematized 
knowledge,  and  has  lived  under  the  hifluence  of 
great  thoughts  —  possessed  by  them,  yet  hardly 
mastmng  them  so  as  to  bring  them  under  a  scien- 
tific clarification  —  are  we  lUcely  to  find  this  ap- 
parent want  of  method.  The  true  utterances  of  such 
a  man  are  the  records  of  his  struggles  alter  truth, 
of  his  occasional  glimpses  of  it,  of  his  ultimate  dis- 
covery. ITie  treatise  dt  JmiUttiont  ChitU^  the 
Pentees  of  Pascal,  Augustine's  Confessions^  widely 
as  they  di£^  in  other  points,  have  Uiis  feature  in 
common.  If  the  writer  consciously  reproduces  the 
stages  through  which  he  has  passed,  the  form  he 
adopts  may  eithiT  be  essentially  dramatic,  or  it 
may  record  a  statement  of  the  changes  whidi  have 
brought  him  to  his  present  state,  or  it  may  repeat 
and  renew  the  osciUatious  from  one  extreme  to 
anotho'  which  had  marked  that  earlier  experience. 
The  writer  of  Ecclesiastes  has  adopted  and  inter- 
woven both  the  latler  methods,  and  hence,  in  part, 
the  obscurity  which  has  made  it  so  preeminently 
the  stumbling-block  of  conmientators.  He  is  not  a 
didactic  moralist  writing  a  homily  on  Virtue.  He 
is  not  a  prophet  delivering  a  message  from  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  to  a  sinfid  people.  He  is  a  man  who  has 
smned  in  giving  way  to  selfishness  and  sensuality, 
who  has  paid  the  penalty  of  that  sin  in  satiety  and 
weariness  of  life;  in  whom  the  mood  of  spbit,  over- 
reflective,  indisposed  to  action,  of  which  Shakespeare 
has  given  us  in  Hamlet,  Jaques,  Richard  II.,  three 
distinct  examples,  has  become  dominant  in  its 
darkest  form,  but  who  has  through  all  this  been 
under  the  discipline  of  a  divine  education,  and  has 
learnt  from  it  the  lesson  which  God  meant  to  teach 
him.  What  that  lesson  was  will  be  seen  firoin  an 
examination  of  the  book  itself. 

Leaving  it  an  open  question  whether  it  is  possibk 
to  arrange  the  contents  of  this  book  (as  Koster  and 
Yaihinger  have  done)  in  a  carefully  balanced  series 
of  strophes  and  antistrophes,  it  is  tolerably  clear 
that  the  recurring  burden  of  **  Vanity  of  vanities" 
and  the  teaching  which  recommends  a  life  of  caha 
enjoyment,  mark,  whenever  they  occur,  a  kind  of 
halting-place  in  the  succession  of  thoughts.  It  is 
the  summing  up  of  one  cycle  of  experience:  tbs 
sentence  pawed  upon  one  phase  of  life.  Taking 
this,  accordingly,  as  our  guide,  we  may  look  on  the 
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whole  book  u  filling  into  Ave  divisions,  each,  to  a 
aeriain  extent,  running  parallel  to  the  others  in  ita 
order  and  results,  and  closing  with  that  which,  in 
its  position  no  less  than  its  substance,  is  "  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter.*' 

(1.)  Oh.  L  and  ii.  This  portion  of  the  book 
more  than  anj  other  has  the  character  of  a  personal 
confession.  The  I'reacher  starts  with  reproducing 
the  phase  of  despair  and  wearinesn  into  which  his 
experience  had  led  him  (i.  2,  3).  To  the  man  who 
is  thus  satiated  with  life  the  order  and  regularity 
of  nature  are  oppressive  (i.  4-7);  nor  is  he  led,  as 
In  the  90th  Psalm,  from  the  things  that  are  transi- 
tory to  the  thought  of  One  whose  years  are  firom 
stemity.  In  the  midst  of  the  ever-recurring  changes 
he  finds  no  progress.  That  which  seems  to  be  new 
is  but  tlie  repetition  of  the  old  (i.  8-11).  Then, 
having  laid  Intre  the  depth  to  which  he  had  fallen, 
he  retraces  the  path  by  which  he  had  travelled 
thitherward.  First  he  bad  sought  afler  wisdom  as 
that  to  which  God  seemed  to  call  him  (i.  13),  but 
the  pursuit  of  it  was  a  sore  travail,  and  there  was 
no  satisfaction  in  its  possession.  It  could  not 
remedy  the  least  real  evil,  nor  make  the  crooked 
straight  (i.  15).  The  first  experiment  in  the  searoh 
after  happiness  had  failed,  and  he  tried  another.  It 
was  one  to  which  men  of  great  intellectual  gifts 
and  high  fortunes  are  continally  tempted  —  to  sur- 
round himself  with  all  the  appliances  of  sensual 
enjoyment  and  yet  in  thought  to  hold  himself  above 
it  (iL  1-9),  making  his  very  voluptuousness  part 
of  the  experience  which  was  to  enlarge  his  store  of 
wisdom.  This  —  which  one  may  perhaps  call  the 
Goethe  idea  of  life —  was  what  now  possessed  him. 
But  this  also  failed  to  give  him  peace  (ii.  11).  Had 
he  not  then  exhausted  all  human  experience  and 
found  it  profitless  (ii.  12)?  If  for  a  moment  he 
found  comfort  in  the  thought  that  wisdom  excelleth 
folly,  and  that  he  was  wise  (ii.  13,  14),  it  was  soon 
darkened  again  by  the  thought  of  death  (ii.  15). 
The  wise  man  dies  as  the  fool  (ii.  16).  This  is 
enough  to  make  even  him  who  has  wisdom  hate 
all  his  Labor  and  sink  into  the  outer  darkness  of 
despair  (iL  20).  Yet  this  very  despair  leads  to  the 
remedy.  The  first  section  closes  with  that  which, 
in  different  forms,  is  the  main  lesson  of  the  book  — 
to  make  the  best  of  what  is  actually  around  one 
(ii.  24)  —  to  substitute  for  the  reckless  feverish 
pursuit  of  pleasure  the  calm  ei^joyment  which  men 
may  yet  find  both  for  the  senses  and  the  intellect. 
This,  so  for  as  it  goes,  is  the  secret  of  a  true  life; 
ttiis  is  from  the  hand  of  Giod.  On  everything  else 
there  is  written,  as  before,  the  sentence  that  it  is 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

(2.)  Ch.  lu.  1-vi.  9.  The  order  of  thought  in 
this  section  has  a  different  starting-point.  One 
who  looked  out  upon  the  infinitely  varied  phenomraa 
of  man's  life  might  yet  discern,  in  the  midst  of 
that  variety,  traces  of  an  order.  There  are  times 
and  seasons  for  each  of  them  in  its  turn,  even  as 
there  are  for  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world  of  nature 
(iii.  1-8).  The  heart  of  man  with  its  changes  is 
the  mirror  of  the  universe  (iii.  11),  and  is,  like  that, 
inscrutable.  And  fh>m  this  there  comes  the  same 
conclusion  as  from  the  personal  experience.  C&Unly 
to  accept  the  changes  and  chances  of  life,  entering 
into  whatever  joy  they  bring,  as  one  accepts  the 
order  of  nature,  this  is  the  way  of  peace  (iii.  13). 
The  thought  of  the  ever-recurring  cycle  of  nature, 
which  had  before  been  irritating  and  disturbing, 
aow  whispers  the  same  lesson.  If  we  suffer,  others 
jftrs  aofibred  before  us  (iiL  15).    God  is  seeking 
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out  the  past  and  reproducing  it  If  men  repeat 
injustice  and  oppression,  God  also  in  the  appointed 
season  repeats  his  judgments  (iii.  16,  17).  It  1b 
true  that  this  thought  has  a  dark  as  well  as  a 
bright  side,  and  this  cannot  be  ignored.  If  men 
come  and  pass  away,  sulyect  to  laws  and  changes 
like  those  of  the  natural  world,  then,  it  would  seem, 
man  has  no  preeminence  above  the  beast  (iii.  19). 
One  end  happens  to  all.  AU  are  of  the  dust  and 
return  to  dust  again  (iii.  20).  There  is  no  imme- 
diate denial  of  that  conclusion.  It  was  to  that 
that  the  preacher's  experience  and  reflection  had 
led  him.  But  even  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
personal  being  of  man  terminates  with  his  death, 
he  has  still  the  same  counsel  to  give.  Admit  that 
all  is  darkness  beyond  the  grave,  and  still  there  is 
nothing  better  on  this  side  of  it  than  the  temper 
of  a  tranquil  ei\joyment  (iii.  22).  llie  transition 
from  this  to  the  opening  thoughts  of  ch.  iv.  seems 
at  first  somewhat  abrupt.  But  the  Preacher  is 
retracing  the  paths  by  which  he  had  been  actually 
led  to  a  higher  truth  than  that  in  which  he  bad 
then  rested,  and  he  will  not,  for  the  sake  oi  a 
formal  continuity,  smooth  over  its  ruggedness.  The 
new  track  on  which  he  was  entering  might  have 
seemed  less  promising  than  the  old.  Instead  of  the 
self-centred  search  after  happiness  he  looks  out 
upon  the  miseries  and  disorders  of  the  worid,  and 
learns  to  sympathize  with  suffering  (iv.  1).  At 
first  this  does  but  multiply  his  perplexities.  The 
world  is  out  of  joint.  Men  are  so  fUU  of  misery  that 
death  is  better  than  life  (iv.  2).  Successful  energy 
exposes  men  to  envy  (iv.  4).  Indolence  leads  to 
poverty  (iv.  5).  Here  too  he  who  steers  clear  of 
both  extremes  has  the  best  portion  (iv.  6).  The 
man  who  heaps  up  riches  stands  done  without 
kindred  to  share  or  inherit  them,  and  loses  all  the 
blessings  and  advantages  of  human  fellowship  (iv. 
8-12).  And  in  this  survey  of  life  on  a  laige  scale, 
as  in  that  of  a  personal  experience,  there  is  a  c}'cl9 
which  is  ever  being  repeated.  The  old  and  foolish 
king  yields  to  the  young  man,  poor  and  wise,  who 
steps  from  his  prison  to  a  throne  (iv.  13,  14).  But 
he  too  has  his  successor.  There  are  generations 
without  limit  before  him,  and  shall  be  after  him 
(iii.  15,  16).  AU  human  greatness  is  swallowed 
up  in  Uie  great  stream  of  time.  The  opening  of 
ch.  V.  again  presents  the  appearance  of  abruptness, 
but  it  is  because  the  survey  of  human  life  takes  a 
yet  wid«r  range.  The  eye  of  the  Preacher  passes 
from  the  dwellers  in  palaces  to  the  worshippers  in 
the  Temple,  the  devout  and  religious  men.  Have 
they  found  out  the  secret  of  life,  the  path  to  wisdom 
and  happiness?  The  answer  to  that  question  is 
that  there  the  blindness  and  folly  of  mankind  show 
themselves  in  their  worst  forms.  Hjrpocrisy,  un- 
seemly prayers,  idle  dreams,  broken  vows,  (jod's 
messenger,  the  Priest,  mocked  with  excuses  —  that 
was  what  the  religion  which  the  Preacher  witnessed 
presented  to  him  (v.  1-6).  The  command  "  Fear 
thou  God,*'  meant  that  a  man  was  to  take  no  port 
in  a  religion  such  as  this.  But  that  command  also 
suggested  the  solution  of  another  problem,  of  that 
prevalence  of  injustice  and  oppression  which  had 
before  weighed  down  the  spirit  of  the  inquirer. 
Above  all  the  tyranny  of  petty  governors,  above  the 
might  of  the  Idng  himself,  there  was  the  power  of 
the  Highest  (v.  8);  and  his  judgment  was  manifest 
eve^i  upon  earth.  Was  there  afler  all  so  great  an 
inequality?  Was  God's  purpose  that  the  earth 
should  be  for  all,  really  counteracted  (v.  9)?  Wat 
the  rich  man  with  his  cares  and  fears  happier  than 
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the  laboring;  man  whose  sleep  was  sweet  without 
riches  (v.  10-12)  ?  Was  there  anything  pernmnent 
in  that  wealth  of  his  ?  Did  he  not  leave  the  world 
naked  as  he  entered  it?  And  if  so,  did  not  all  this 
bring  the  inquirer  round  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
before?  Moderation,  self-control,  freedom  from  all 
disturbing  passions,  these  are  the  conditions  of  the 
maximum  of  happiness  which  is  poAsible  for  man 
on  earth.  Let  this  be  received  as  frum  God.  Not 
the  outwuti  means  only,  but  the  very  capacity  of 
enjoyment  is  his  gift  (v.  18,  19).  Short  as  life 
may  be,  if  a  man  thus  enjoys,  he  makes  the  most 
of  it.  God  approves  and  answers  his  cheerfulness. 
Is  not  this  better  than  the  riches  or  length  of  days 
on  wliich  men  set  their  hearts  (vL  1-5)?  All  are 
equal  in  death;  all  are  nearly  equal  in  life  (vL  6). 
To  feed  the  eyes  with  what  is  actually  before  them 
is  better  than  the  ceaseless  wanderings  of  the  spirit 
(vL9). 

(3.)  Ch.  vi.  10-viU.  16.  So  fer  the  Imes  of 
thought  all  seemed  to  converge  to  one  result.  The 
ethioftl  teaching  that  grew  out  of  the  wise  man's 
experience  had  in  it  something  akin  to  the  higher 
forms  of  Epicureanism.  But  the  seeker  could  not 
rest  in  this,  and  found  himself  beset  with  thoughts 
at  once  more  troubling  and  leading  to  a  higher 
truth.  The  spirit  of  man  looks  before  and  after, 
and  the  uncertainties  of  the  future  vex  it  (vi.  12). 
A  good  name  is  better,  as  being  more  permanent, 
than  riches  (viL  1);  deaUi  is  better  than  life,  the 
house  of  mourning  than  the  house  of  feasting  (\ii. 
2).  Self-command  and  the  spirit  of  calm  endur- 
ance are  a  better  safeguard  against  vain  specula- 
tions than  any  form  oi  enjoyment  (vii.  8,  9,  10). 
This  wisdom  is  not  only  a  defense,  as  lower  things, 
in  their  measure  may  be,  but  it  gives  life  to  them 
that  have  it  (vii.  12).  So  far  there  are  signs  of  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  end  of  life.  Then  comes 
an  oscillation  which  carries  him  back  to  the  old 
problems  (vii.  15).  Wisdom  suggests  a  half-so- 
Idtion  of  them  (vii.  18),  suggests  also  calmness, 
eaution,  humility  in  dealing  with  them  (vii.  22^; 
but  this  again  is  followed  by  a  relapse  into  the 
bitterness  of  the  sated  pleasure-seeker.  The  search 
after  wisdom,  such  as  it  had  been  in  his  experience, 
had  led  only  to  the  discovery  that  though  men 
were  wicked,  women  were  more  wicked  still  (vii. 
26-29).  The  repetition  of  thoughts  that  had  ap- 
peared before,  is  perhaps  the  natural  consequence 
of  such  an  oscillation,  and  accordingly  in  ch.  viii. 
we  find  the  seeker  moving  in  the  same  round  as 
before.  There  are  the  old  reflections  on  the  misery 
of  man  (^iii.  6),  and  the  confusions  in  the  moral 
order  of  the  uni\'erse  (viii.  10,  11),  the  old  condu- 
sum  that  enjoyment  (such  o\joyment  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  fear  of  God)  is  the  only  wisdom, 
Tin.  15. 

(4.)  Ch.  viii.  16-xii.  8.  After  the  pause  im- 
plied in  his  again  arriving  at  the  lesson  of  v.  15, 
the  Preacher  retraces  the  last  of  his  many  wan- 
derings. This  time  the  thought  with  which  he 
started  was  a  profound  conviction  of  the  inability 
of  man  to  unravel  the  m3*steries  by  which  he  is 
surrounded  (viii.  17);  of  the  nothingness  of  man 
when  death  is  thought  of  as  ending  all  things  (ix. 
d-6);  of  the  wisdom  of  enjoying  life  while  we  may 
(ix.  7-10);  of  the  evils  which  afi*ect  nations  or  in- 
dividual man  (ix.  11, 12).  The  wide  experience  of 
the  IVeacher  suggests  sharp  and  pointed  sayings  as 
to  these  evils  (x.  1-20),  each  true  and  weighty  in 
Itadf,  but  not  leading  him  on  to  any  firmer  stand- 
ing-ground or  clearer  solution  of  the  problems 
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which  oppressed  him.  It  is  here  that  the  tracasof 
plan  and  method  in  the  book  seem  most  to  fail  us. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously  the  writer  teaches  Uf 
how  clear  an  insight  into  the  follies  and  sins  of 
mankind  may  coexist  with  doubt  and  micertainty 
as  to  the  great  ends  of  life,  and  give  him  no  help 
in  his  pursuit  after  truth.  In  ch.  xi.,  however,  tbs 
progress  is  more  rapid.  The  tone  of  the  Preacher 
becomes  more  that  of  direct  exhortation,  and  be 
speaks  in  clearer  and  higher  notes.  The  conclu- 
sions of  previous  trains  of  thought  are  not  contra- 
dicted, but  are  placed  under  a  new  law  and  brought 
into  a  more  hannonious  whole.  The  end  of  man's 
life  is  not  to  seek  enjoyment  for  himself  only,  but 
to  do  good  to  others,  regardless  of  the  uncertauities 
or  disappointments  that  may  attend  his  efforts  (xL 
1-4).  His  wisdom  is  to  remember  that  there  are 
things  which  he  cannot  know,  problems  which  he 
cannot  atAve  (xi.  5),  to  ei\)oy,  in  the  brightness  of 
his  youth,  whatever  blessings  God  bestows  on  him 
(xi.  9).  But  beyond  all  these  there  lie  the  days 
of  darkness,  of  fisiling  powers  and  incapacity  for 
ei^joyment;  and  the  joy  of  youth,  though  it  is  not 
to  be  crushed,  is  yet  to  be  tempered  by  the  thought 
that  it  cannot  last  for  ever,  and  that  it  too  is  sub- 
ject to  God's  kw  of  retribution  (xi.  9, 10).  llie 
secret  of  a  true  life  is  that  a  man  should  consecrate 
the  vigor  of  his  youth  to  God  (xii.  1).  It  is  well 
to  do  that  before  the  night  comes,  before  the  8k>w 
decay  of  age  benumbs  all  the  faculties  of  sense  (xii. 
2,  6),  before  the  spirit  returns  to  God  who  gave 
it.  The  thought  of  that  end  rings  out  once  more 
the  knell  of  the  nothingness  of  all  things  earthly 
(xii.  8);  but  it  leads  also  to  **  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter,"  to  that  to  which  all  trains  of  thought 
and  all  tiie  experiences  of  life  had  been  leading  the 
seeker  after  irisdom,  that  ^*to  fear  God  and  keep 
his  commandments  "  was  the  highest  good  attain- 
able; that  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  would  in 
the  end  fidfiU  itself  and  set  right  all  the  seeming 
disorders  of  the  world  (xii.  13,  14). 

If  one  were  to  indulge  conjecture,  there  would 
perhaps  be  some  plausibility  in  the  hypothesis  that 
xii.  8  had  been  the  original  conclusion,  and  that 
the  epilogue  of  xii.  9-14  had  been  added,  either  by 
another  writer,  or  by  the  same  writer  on  a  subse- 
quent revision.  The  verses  (9-12)  have  the  char- 
acter of  a  pancgjTic  designed  to  give  weight  to 
the  authority  of  the  teacher.  The  two  that  now 
stand  as  the  conclusion,  may  naturally  hare  orig- 
inated in  the  desire  to  f^miish  a  dew  to  the  per- 
plexities of  the  book,  by  stating  in  a  broad  intelli- 
gible form,  not  easy  to  be  mistaken,  the  truth  which 
had  before  been  latent. 

If  the  representation  which  has  been  given  of 
the  plan  and  meaning  of  the  book  be  at  all  a  true 
one,  we  find  ui  it,  no  less  than  in  the  book  of  Job, 
indications  of  the  struggle  with  the  doubts  and 
difficulties  which  in  all  ages  of  the  world  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  thoughtful  obserx-ers  of  the 
condition  of  mankind.  In  its  sharp  sayings  and 
wise  counsels,  it  may  present  some  striking  affinity 
to  the  Proverbs,  which  also  bear  the  name  of  the 
son  of  David,  but  the  resemblance  is  more  in  form 
than  in  substance,  and  in  its  essential  character  ii 
agrees  with  that  great  inquiry  into  the  mysteries  of 
God's  government  which  the  drama  of  Job  brings 
before  us.  lliere  are  indeed  characteristic  differ- 
ences. In  the  one  we  find  the  highest  and  boldest 
forms  of  Hebrew  poetry,  a  sustained  unity  of  de- 
sign; in  the  otiier  there  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
changes  and  oscillations,  and  the  style  seldom  riaot 
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■bote  the  rbythmic  chartcter  of  proverbial  forms 
of  speeoh-  The  writer  of  the  book  of  Job  deals 
with  the  great  mystery  presented  by  the  sufibrings 
9f  the  righteous,  and  writes  as  one  who  has  known 
those  sufferings  in  their  intensity.  In  the  words 
of  the  Preacher,  we  trace  chiefly  the  weariness  or 
satiety  of  the  pleasure-seekeri  and  the  failure  of  all 
schemes  of  life  but  one.  In  spite  of  these  differ- 
ences, however,  the  two  books  illustrate  each  other. 
In  both,  though  by  very  diverse  paths,  the  inquirer 
is  led  to  take  reftige  (as  all  great  thinkers  have  ever 
done)  in  the  thought  that  God*s  kingdom  is  infi- 
nitely great,  and  that  man  knows  but  the  smallest 
fragment  of  it;  that  he  must  refrain  fix>m  things 
which  are  too  high  for  him  and  be  content  with 
that  which  it  is  given  him  to  know,  the  duties  of 
his  own  life  and  the  opportunities  it  presents  for 
his  doing  the  will  of  God. 

IMertUwe.  —  Every  commentary  on  the  Bible 
as  a  whole,  every  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
O.  T.,  contains  of  course  some  materials  for  the 
history  and  interpretation  of  this  as  of  other  bookri. 
It  is  not  intended  to  notice  these,  unless  they  pos- 
sess some  special  merit  or  interest.  As  having 
that  claim  may  be  specified  the  commentary  by 
Jerome  addressed  to  Paula  and  Eustochium,  as 
giving  an  example  of  the  Patristic  interpretation  of 
the  book  now  before  us;  the  preface  and  annota- 
tions of  Grotius  {0pp.  vol.  iii.)  as  representing  the 
earlier,  the  translation  and  notes  of  Ewald  (Poet. 
Biich.  voL  iv.)  as  giving  the  later  results  of  phil- 
osophical criticism.  The  Ci-Uid  Sncii  here,  as 
elsewhere,  will  be  found  a  great  storehouse  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Biblical  schokirs  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries,  llie  sections  on  Ecdesiastes  in  the 
Introductions  to  the  O.  T.  by  Eichhom,  De  Wette, 
Jahn,  Hiivemick,  Keil,  Davidson,  will  furnish  the 
reader  with  the  opuiions  of  the  chief  recent  critics 
of  Germany  as  to  the  authorship  and  meaning  of 
the  book.  Among  the  treatises  specially  devoted 
to  this  sulti^^  ")^J  ^  mentioned  the  characteristic 
Commentary  by  Luther  already  referred  to  ( 0pp. 
vol.  ii.  Jena,  1580);  that  by  Anton.  Corranus  in 
the  16th  century,  hiteresting  as  one  of  the  earliest 
attempts  to  trace  a  distinct  plan  and  order  in  it, 
and  as  havini;  been  adopted  by  Bishop  Patrick  as 
the  basts  of  his  interpretation;  the  Annotitiones  in 
KohtUth  by  J.  Drusius,  1635;  the  Trnnshtion  and 
Notes  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  published  in  German 
by  Rabe  (Anspach,  1771);  the  PhUotophicnl  and 
Critic d.  hU$iy  on  Eccledvlei  by  Desvoeux  (Lond. 
1760),  written  chiefly  to  meet  the  attacks  of  skep- 
tics, and  to  assert  that  the  doctrine  of  the  book  is 
that  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul;  the  Scholia 
of  Maldonatus,  better  known  for  his  Commentary 
on  the  Gos^ttU  (Paris,  1767),  the  commentaries  of 
Knobel  (Leipzig,  183(;),  Zirkd  (Wttrzb.  17D2), 
Schmidt,  J.  E.  Ch.  (1794),  Nachtigal,  J.  Ch.  (Halle, 
17D8),  Van  der  Palm  (1784),  Kaiser  (Eriang.  182  J), 
Koster  (18)1),  Umbrelt  (Gotha,  1818);  and  the 
article  by  Vaihinger,  in  the  StufL  und  Krit.  of 
1848  [translated,  with  modification,  in  the  ,)feth- 
odiit  Qnr.  Ree.  for  April  and  July,  1849].  Eng- 
lish  Biblieil  literature  is  comparatively  barren  In 
relation  to  this  book,  and  the  only  noticeable  recent 
contributions  to  its  exei»esis  are  the  Ommenliry 
by  Stuart,  the  translation  of  Mendelssohn  with 
Prolegomena,  Ac.,  by  Preston  (Canibridg^e,  1853), 
and  the  AUempt  to  illustrate  the  Bonk  of  EccUsi- 
Mtes  by  Holden.  As  growing  out  of  the  attempt 
o  fathom  its  meaning,  though  not  tokiug  the  form 
if  criticism  or  exegesis,  may  be  mentioned  the  me- 
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trical  paraphrases  which  are  found  among  the  worics 
of  the  minor  English  poets  of  the  17th  century,  of 
which  the  most  memorable  are  those  by  Quarlei 
(1645)  and  Sandys  (1648).  £.  U.  P. 

♦  Other  works  or  later  editions.  —  Prof.  Stuart 
(Commentary  on  Ecclesiistes^  edited  and  revised 
by  R.  D.  C.  Bobbins,  1864),  without  admiUing  all 
the  objections  to  Solomon's  authorship  of  the  book 
to  be  valid,  regards  the  arguments  urged  for  thai 
view  insufiScient  to  establiali  the  claim.  He  sup- 
poses the  author  of  the  b»ok  to  be  unknown,  but 
maintains  its  canonicity  to  be  unquestionable.  "  The 
book  of  Ecdesiastes  ...  has  a  claim  to  the  place 
which  it  holds  as  one  of  the  inspired  writings.  .  .  . 
There  the  book  is,  in  the  midst  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures;  and  there  it  has  been,  at  least  ever 
since  the  period  when  the  Hebrew  canon  was  closed. 
There  at  all  events  it  was,  when  our  Saviour  and 
the  Apostles  declared  the  Jewish  Scriptures  to  be 
of  Divine  origin  and  authority.**  For  his  views  on 
this  point  expressed  more  fully,  see  his  UisL  of  the 
0.  T.  Canon,  p.  138  AT. 

We  have  commentaries  also,  in  additi<»i  to  thosp 
mentioned  above,  from  Ewald,  Die  Dichter  des  AU 
ten  Sondes,  Theil  iv.  (Getting.  1837,  2«  Aufl. 
TheU  il.,  1867),  Herzfeld  (1838),  Hitzig  (in  the 
Kurzfjrf.  Exeg.  llandb.  LieT  vii.,  1847),  Heilig- 
stedt  (continuation  of  Maurer,  iv.  sect.  ii.  1848), 
Buiiger  (185-4),  Philippson  {Die  Israelitische  BMy 
iiL  1854),  Elster  (1855),  Wangenm:um  (1856), 
Vaihinger  (1858),  Hengstenberg  (1859,  Eng.  trans, 
in  Clark's  For.  ThtoL  Li'jr.  Edin.  1830),  L.  Young 
(Phila.  1866),  D.  Castelli  (//  Ubro  del  CohtUt, 
trad,  did  teslo  tbraico  con  introd.  criL  e  note,  Pisa, 
1866),  and  G.  R.  Noyes  {A  New  Trans,  of  Job, 
Ecclesiaites  and  Canticles,  with  fniroductiuns  and 
Notes,  3d  ed.,  Boston,  1887).  The  Histoiical  and 
Critical  Commentary  of  Ginsburg  (Lond.  1861), 
a  valuabb  work,  contains  a  good  history  of  the 
earlier  and  later  literature  of  ^e  book.  Ginsbuiv 
writes  also  the  article  Ecdesiastes  in  Kitto's  Cyd, 
of  BibL  Literature  (3d  ed.,  1862).  Vaihinger 
writes  the  article  Prediger  Salomo  in  Herzog's 
Renl-EncykL  xii.  92-106,  worthy  of  attention  es- 
pecially for  its  minute  analysis  of  the  contents  of 
Kohdeth.  Bleek's  section  {Einl  in  das  A.  T.  p.  641 
ffl)  summarizes  the  results  of  a  careful  study  of  the 
questions  relating  to  this  book.  (See  also  Herbst's 
Einl  in  die  heii  Schriflen,  ii.  241-254,  edited  by 
Wdte,  1852.)  Dr.  Nordhdmer  has  an  elaborate 
article  on  the  Philosophy  of  Ecdesiastes  in  the 
Amer.  BibL  Repos.  for  July  1838,  xii.  107-219. 
See  also  Gurlitt,  Zur  Erkldrung  des  Baches  Ko- 
hdeth, in  the  TheoL  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1865,  pp.  321- 
343.  The  I.XX.  translation  of  Ecdesiastes,  says 
Bleek,  is  remarkable  for  its  literal  adherence  to  the 
Hebrew  text  It  is  so  sUvish  at  times  in  this  re- 
spect (e.  g.  vii.  23)  as  to  be  ungrammatical  and 
unintelligible.  Such  translations  have  a  special 
value  as  vouchers  for  the  condition  of  the  text  on 
which  they  are  founded. 

Dean  Stanley's  remarks  on  this  composition 
evince  his  characteristic  critical  skill,  as  well  as 
power  of  degant  expression.  At  to  the  author, 
he  understands  that  the  anonymous  writer  or 
** Preacher**  in  Ecdesiastes  personates  Solomon. 
**  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ecdesiastes  embodies 
the  sentiments  which  were  believed  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Solomon  ,at  the  dose  of  his  life,  and 
therefore  must  be  taken  as  the  Hebrew,  Scriptural 
representation  of  his  last  lessons  to  the  work] " 
{History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  ii.  281).      Ht 
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^hanrterizet  the  scope  and  structure  of  the  writ- 
ing thus:  *^  As  the  book  of  Job  is  couched  in  the 
form  of  a  dramatic  argument  between  the  patri- 
arch and  his  friends  —  as  the  Song  of  Songs  is  a 
dramatic  dialogue  between  the  Lover  and  the  Be- 
loved One,  so  the  book  of  Ecclcsiastes  is  a  drama 
of  a  still  more  tragic  kind.  It  is  an  interchange 
of  voices,  higher  and  lower,  mournful  and  joyful, 
within  a  single  human  soul.  It  is  like  the  struggle 
between  the  two  principles  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  It  is  like  th0  question  and  answer  of 
the  *  'iVo  Voices '  of  our  modem  poet.  It  is  like 
the  perpetual  strophe  and  antistrophe  of  Pascal*s 
Pensees.  .  .  .  Every  speculation  and  thought  of  the 
human  heart  is  heard,  and  expressed,  and  recog- 
nized in  turn.  The  conflicts  which  in  other  parts 
of  the  Bible  (comp.  especially  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  5, 6, 12, 
18,  and  Ixxxtx.  46-50)  are  confined  to  a  single 
verse  or  a  single  chapter,  are  here  expanded  to  a 
whole  book  "  (pp.  282,  283).  We  have  space  only 
for  the  concluding  paragraph.  "There  is  a  yet 
simpler  and  nobler  summary  of  the  wide  and  varied 
experience  of  the  manifold  forms  of  human  life,  as 
represented  in  the  greatness  and  the  fall  of  Sobmon. 
It  is  not  ^  vanity  of  vanities,*  it  is  not  *  r^ioe  and 
be  merry,'  it  is  not  even  *  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
and  many  proverbs,  and  the  words  of  the  wise,  even 
words  of  truth.*  *  Of  making  many  books  there  is 
no  end,  and  much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh. 
het  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.' 
For  all  students  of  ecclesiastical  history,  for  all 
students  of  theology,  for  all  who  are  about  to  be 
religious  teachers  of  others,  for  all  who  are  entangled 
in  the  controversies  of  the  present,  there  are  no 
better  words  to  be  remembered  than  these,  viewed 
in  their  original  and  immediate  application.  They 
are  the  true  answer  to  all  perplexities  respecting 
Ecclesiastes  and  Sok)mon ;  they  are  no  less  the  true 
answer  to  all  perplexities  about  human  life  itself. 
*Fear  (jod  and  keep  his  commandments;  for  this 
is  the  wliole  duty  of  man.  For  God  shall  bring 
every  work  into  judgment,  with  e\'ery  secret  thing, 
whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil  *  (Rod. 
xii.  12-14).*'  H. 

ECCLESIASTICUS,  the  title  given  in  the 
Latin  Version  to  the  book  which  is  called  in  the 
Septuagint  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of 
SiKACii  (2j^/a  *Ii7(roS  viov  %p<ix  [Sin.  2ftpax]y 
A.  C;  2o<t)ia  2fipdxy  l^*  Kufinus,  Vers.  Orig. 
flom,  in  Num.  xviii.  3 :  "In  libro,  qui  apud  nos 
quidera  inter  Salumonis  volumiua  haberi  solet,  et 
kcclesiisticm  dici,  apud  Grsecos  vero  Bapientia 
JesuJiUi  SiracJi  appellatur,  scriptum  est  .  .  ."). 
The  word,  like  many  others  of  Greek  origm,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  adopted  in  the  African  dialect 
(e.  g.  TertuU.  de  Pudic  c  22,  p.  435),  and  thus  it 
may  have  been  applied  naturally  in  the  Vttus  La- 
tino to  a  church  rtadiny-book ;  and  when  that 
translation  was  adopted  by  Jerome  {Praf.  in  Ifibrv 
SaLjuxta  LXX.  x.  404,  ed,  Migne),  the  local  title 
became  current  throughout  the  West,  where  the 
book  was  most  used.  The  right  explanation  of  the 
word  is  given  by  Kuflnus,  who  remarks  tliat  "  it 
does  not  designate  the  author  of  the  book,  but  the 
character  of  the  writing,"  as  publicly  used  in  the 


a  The  roading  of  Cod.  A.  and  six  other  MSS.  Is 
rom&rkable:  *Ii)(rov«  vi.  Stpax  'EAfofap  (2  MSS.  'EAca- 
(opoc;  AM.  1  MS.  'EAca^opou)  & 'I«po«.  Cf.  Eichh.  p. 
38,  n.  Tiie  words  are  wanting  in  the  Syriac  and 
Arabfcs,  but  are  supported  by  all  other  authorities. 

fr  •  Txxi  the  work  was  written  in  Hebrew  and  not 
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services  of  the  Church  '{Comm.  in  Symo,  $  88: 
"Sapientia,  qnee  didtur  filii  Sirach  .  .  .  apod 
LAtinos  hoc  ipso  general!  vocabulo  EecktiatUcut 
appellatur,  quo  vocabulo  non  auctor  libelli  sed 
scripture  qualitas  cognominata  est  '*).  The  specia. 
application  by  Hufinus  of  the  general  name  of  the 
class  {eccUaitttUd  as  opposed  to  canonici)  to  the 
single  book  may  be  explained  by  its  wide  poJNilarity. 
Athanasius,  for  instance,  mentions  the  bode  (Ajp. 
Fest.  sub  fin.)  as  one  of  those  "framed  by  the 
fathers  to  be  read  by  those  who  wish  to  be  in- 
structed (Kan^Ycio^flu)  in  the  word  of  godlmeas." 
According  to  Jerome  {Pi-cb/.  in  Ubr,  Sal,  ix. 
1242)   the  original  Hebrew  title  was  Proverbi 

(D^'b^D,  cf.  inf.  §  9);  and  the  Wisdom  of  Si- 
rach  shared  with  the  canonical  book  of  Pro\-erb« 
and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  the  title  of  Th« 
Book  of  all  Viitue$  (^  Toydptros  vo^ia,  rj  vayd- 
peroi.  Hieron.  /.  c  Cf.  Kouth,  HtlL  ikicr.  I  278). 
In  the  Syriac  version  the  book  is  entitled  The 
Book  of  Jesut  the  son  of  Simeon  Atiro  («*.  e.  the 
bound);  and  the  iame  book  it  ctdUd  the  Wisdom 
of  tlie  Son  of  Atiro,  In  many  places  it  is  simply 
styled  Wisdom  (Orig.  in  Matt.  xiii.  §  4;  cf.  Clem. 
Al.  Poed,  i.  8,  §§  69,  72,  Ac.),  and  Jtnu  Sirach 
(August  ad  SinqMc,  i.  20). 

2.  llie  writer  of  the  present  book  describes  him- 
self as  JfMS  (i.  e.  Jeshua)  the  son  of  Sirach^  of 
Jerusalem^  (ch.  1.  27),  but  the  coi\jectures  which 
have  been  made  to  fill  up  this  short  notice  are 
either  unwarranted  {e.  g.  that  he  was  a  ph}-sician 
from  xxxviiL  1-15)  or  absolutely  improbable.  There 
is  no  e\-idence  to  show  that  he  was  of  priestly 
descent;  and  the  simikrity  of  names  is  scarcely  a 
plausible  excuse  for  confounding  him  with  the  Hel- 
lenizing  high-priest  Jason  (2  Mace.  iv.  7-11;  Geoig. 
Sync.  Chronogr.  276).     In  the  Talmud  the  name 

of  Ben  Sira  (S-)>D  p,  for  which  p'»n*'D  is  a 
late  error,  Jost,  Gesch.  d,  Judtnih.  i.  31 1 )  occurs  in 
several  places  as  the  author  of  proverbial  savings 
which  in  part  are  parallel  to  sentences  in  Ecdesias- 
ticus  (cf.  §  4),  but  nothing  is  said  as  to  his  date  or 
person  [Jesus  thk  Son  of  Sikach],  and  the 
tradition  which  ascribes  the  authorship  of  the  book 
to  Eliezer  (n.  c.  260)  is  without  any  adequate 
foundatk)n  (Jost,  a.  a.  0. ;  yet  see  note  1 ).  The 
Palestinian  origin  of  the  author  is,  howe%-er,  sub- 
stantiated by  internal  evidence,  «.  g,  xxiv.  10  f. 

3.  The  huiguage  in  which  the  book  was  originally 
composed  was  Hebrew  CE/S/muoti;  this  may  mom, 
however,  the  vernacular  Aramcsan  dialect,  John  v. 
2,  xix.  13,  Ac.).*  ITiis  is  the  express  statement 
of  the  Greek  translator,  and  Jerome  says  {Prttf.  in 
Libr.  SaL  1.  c.)  that  he  had  met  with  the  "He- 
brew" text;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  saw  the  book  in  its  original  form.  The  internal 
character  of  the  present  book  bears  witness  to  its 
foreign  source.  Not  only  is  the  st^le  Helraistic  in 
general  form  (cf.  Lowth,  de  sncrn  Potsi^  xxiv.)  and 
idiom  (e.  g.  Bt^niXiov  alwyos^  \Ah\  KTiafui  aiotvost 
xxxviii.  34;  awh  wpoedwou  K^youy  xix.  11;  c£ 
Eichhoni,  LinL  in  a,  Apok.  p.  57 )  as  distinguished 
from  the  Greek  of  the  Introduction,  but  in  se>eral 
instances  it  is  possible  to  point  out  mistakes  and 


Anunsenn  is  shown  by  the  Ikct  that  the  numerooi 
quotations  fh>m  it  preserved  in  Aramaan  tcriimgSy  as 
the  Talmud  and  Midrashim,  are  neariy  all  in  pun 
nebre'.v.  See  Zunx,  GottesdUnsiL  Yortr.  d.  Jt/den^  ^ 
104 ;  Qinsburg,  art.  EecUsiastin.U9  in  Kitto's  Cffd.  ^ 
EiU.  Ut.y  8d  ed.,  1.  721.  1. 
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tlknions  which  are  cleared  up  by  the  rei  onstnictkm 
^r  the  Hebrew  phrases;  e.  g,  xxiv.  25-27,  &f  ^»s, 

I  t,  I'W^  for  "iV^S,  as  Am.  viii.  8;  xliu.  8, 

^T^.^  «^^  Cr?J»  ^rtKhn  (cf.  Ekhhom,  il  c.  ; 
Ewaid,  Ge<cA.  (/:  ViAkes  hr.  iv.  239  n.). 

4.  Nothing  however  remains  of  the  original 
proverbs  of  Ben  Sira  except  the  few  fragments  in 
pure  Hebrew  (Jost,  (!e»ch.  d.  Judenth.  i.  311  n.) 
which  occur  in  the  Talmud  and  later  Kabbinic 
writers ;  and  even  these  may  have  been  derived 
from  tradition  and  not  from  any  written  collection.^ 
The  Greek  translation  incorporated  in  the  LXX., 
which  is  probably  the  source  from  which  the  other 
translations  were  derived,  was  made  by  the  grand- 
son of  the  author  in  Egypt  ^'in  tbe  reign  of 
Euergetes,'*  *  for  the  uistruction  of  thoae  "  in  a 
strange  country  {iv  wapoiKia)  who  were  previously 
prepared  to  live  after  the  law.'*  The  dAte  which 
b  thus  given  is  unfortunately  ambiguous.  Two 
kings  of  Egypt  l)ore  the  sunianie  Euergetes.  Ptol. 
in.,  tbe  son  and  successor  of  Ftol.  U.  Philadelphus, 
B.  c.  247-222;  and  Ptol.  VII.  Physcon,  the  brother 
of  Ptol.  VI.  Philometor,  b.  c.  170-117.  And  the 
boble  eulogy  on  **  Simon  the  son  of  Onias,  the 
high-priest,"  who  is  described  as  the  last  of  the 
great  worthies  of  Israel  (ch.  1.),  and  apparently  re- 
moved only  by  a  short  interval  fh)m  the  times  of 
the  author,  is  afiected  by  a  similar  ambiguity,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  used  absolutely  to  fix  the  reign 
in  which  the  translation  was  made.  Simon  I.,  Uie 
son  of  Onias,  known  by  the  title  of  the  Just,  was 
high  priest  about  310-290  B.  c,  and  Simon  II., 
also  the  son  of  Onias,  held  the  same  office  at  the 
time  when  Ptol.  IV.  Philopator  endeavored  to  force 
an  entrance  into  the  Temple,  B.  c.  217  (3  Mace, 
i.  2).  Some  have  consequently  supposed  that  the 
reference  is  to  Simon  the  Just,  and  that  the  grand- 
son of  Ben  Sirach,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
his  younger  contemporary,  llv«d  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  III.  (Jahn,  Vaihinger  in  Herzog*s  Kncykl. 
%,  v.);  others  again  have  applied  the  eul(^  to 
Simon  TI.,  and  fixed  the  translation  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  VII.  (Eichhom,  Eini.  p.  38).  But  both  sup- 
positions are  attended  with  serious  difficulties.  The 
description  of  Simon  can  scarcely  apply  to  one  so 
little  distinguished  as  the  second  high-priest  of  the 
name,  while  the  first,  a  man  of  representative  dig- 
nity, is  passed  over  without  notice  in  the  list  of  the 
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«  The  «  Atphabet;'  or  "  Book  of  Ben  Sira;'  whkh 
exists  at  present,  is  a  later  compilation  (Zuns,  Gottetd. 
Vortr.  d.  Juden^  pp.  100-105)  of  proverbs  in  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee,  containing  some  genaine  fhigments, 
among  much  that  Is  worthless  (Bulces,  Rabbiniseke 
BtmnmUu^  p.  81  fT.).  Ben  Sim  is  called  in  the  preCice 
the  son  of  Jeremiah  The  sayings  are  collected  by 
Dokei,  /.  c.  p.  67  ff.  They  oCbir  parallels  to  Ecclus. 
iU.  21,  Ti.  6,  Ix.  8  ff.,  xi.  1,  xUi  16.  XXV.  2,  xxrl. 
1,  XXX.  28,  xxxTiii.  1,  4,  8,  xlii.  9  f. 

^  Sirec.  Prol.  iv  yitp  r^  ^^  <ral  TpiaK6<mf  Irct 
^l  rov  EvcpTTTOv  ^amA^nK ,  napaytvrfOtit  tit  Aiywror 
.  •  .  .  It  is  strange  that  any  doubt  should  have  been 
raised  about  the  meaning  of  the  words,  which  cent 
only  be,  that  the  translator  "  in  his  thirty -eighth  year 
came  to  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  Euergetes ; "  though 
It  is  ImpoMiblfl  now  to  give  any  explanation  of  the 
ipecifloation  of  his  age.  The  translation  of  Etchhom 
:/.  e.  p.  40),  and  seveml  others,  "  in  the  thirty-eighth 
/ear  of  the  reign  of  Euergetes,"  is  absolutely  at  varl- 
uice  with  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  sentence. 

*  The  Septuagint  ftimlshes  abundant  examples  of 
:beeonf>truetion  which  is  here  pronounced  impossible, 
fhe  fbllowing  list  oontalns  some  whkh  do  not  appear 


benefactors  of  his  nation.  And  on  the  other  hand 
the  manner  in  which  the  transbitor  speaks  of  Uir 
Alexandrine  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  th« 
fiuniUarity  which  he  shows  with  its  language  (e.  g. 
xliv.  16,  'Eifiex  f^frtr4$ri,  Gen.  7.  24;  cf.  Linde, 
ap.  Eichhom,  p.  41,  42)  is  scarcely  consistent  with 
a  date  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 
From  these  considerations  it  appears  best  to  com- 
bine the  two  views,  llie  grandson  of  the  author 
was  already  post  middle  age  when  he  came  to 
Egypt,  and  if  his  visit  took  place  early  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
book  itself  was  written  while  the  name  and  person 
of  the  last  of  **  the  men  of  the  great  sjnagogue  ** 
were  still  familiar  to  his  countrymen.  <^  Even  if 
the  date  of  the  book  be  brought  somewhat  fewer, 
the  importance  of  tlie  position  which  Simon  the 
Just  occupied  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  woukl  be 
a  sufficient  expUnation  of  the  distinctness  of  his 
portraiture;  and  the  political  and  social  troubles 
to  which  the  book  alludes  (li.  6, 12,  xxxvi.  ff.)  seem 
to  point  to  the  disorders  which  marked  tbe  trans- 
ference of  Jewish  allegiance  from  Egypt  to  Syria 
rather  than  to  the  period  of  prosperous  tranquillity 
which  was  enjoyed  during  the  supremacy  of  the 
earlier  Ptolemies  (e.  B.  c.  200). 

5.  The  name  of  the  Greek  transUtor  is  unknown. 
He  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  borne  tbe  same 
name  as  his  grandfather,  but  this  tradition  rests 
only  on  conjecture  or  misunderstanding  (Jerome, 
1.  c.  inf.  §  7;  [/*«ei«/-Athanasiu8,]  Synop$.  S, 
Script,  printed  as  a  Prologue  in  the  C'omp.  ed. 
and  in  A.  V.). 

6.  It  is  a  more  important  &ct  that  the. book 
itself  appears  to  recognize  the  incorporation  of 
earlier  collections  into  its  text.  Jesus  the  son  of 
Sirach,  while  he  claims  for  himself  the  writmg  of 
the  book  {ixdpa^a)^  characterizes  his  fiitber  as  one 
**  who  poured  iorth  a  shower  of  wisdom  {avilifji0pri<rt 
ffo<lfiay)  from  his  heart; "  and  the  title  of  the  book 
in  the  Vatican  MS.  and  in  many  oth&s  may  be 
more  than  a  fiimiliar  abbreviation  (co^ia  2cipcly. 
Yet  Cod.  C  has  •itp6\oyos  2ipdx  combined  wiui 
the  usual  heading,  2o^.  *Ii}<rov  vl.  2.)*  Erom  the 
very  nature  of  his  work  the  author  vnis  like  ^'  a 
gleaner  after  the  grape-gatherers  *'  (xzxiii.  16),  and 
Bretschneider  has  endeavored  to  show  (p.  28  ff.) 
from  internal  discrepancies  of  thought  and  doctrme 
that  he  made  use  of  several  smaller  collections, 


to  have  been  hitherto  noticed.  See  Ilagg.  i,  1,  iv  r^ 
irvTtptf  rrci  iwX  Aaptiov  fiaatXi^t ;  ii.  1  (i<  15),  11  (10) ; 
Zech.  i.  1,  jr  r6  iySotf  firiyl  trovt  Brvripov  ini  Aaptiov ; 
L  7  ;  vii.  1,  tv  r^  rrrapnxf  ctci  eiri  Aapciov  rov  fia<rt\i«at ; 
Dan.  ix.  1  (LXX.),  «rovf  wptinov  inX  Aaptiov,  where 
Theodotion  has  ^  r^  wptanf  ct«i  Aaprtov,  though  even 
here  the  Comp.  edition  and  the  Alex.  MS.  insert  <Vl 
befbre  Aopetoy ;  1  Mnco.  xlii.  42,  erovf  irpurrov  ^irl 
ZiMMHK  apxi<p/*K ;  xiv.  27 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  [Heb.  xxxlx.] 
2,  Aldine  ed.  Comp.  1  Esdr.  ii.  15  (16K  <>  Si  toI«  eirl 
'Apro^^pfov  Twv  JlepKritv  0a<nAeMf  Kpofott.  As  Mr. 
Westoott  admits  that  no  reason  can  be  given  for  the 
translator's  specification  of  his  own  age,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  Eichhom's  construction  of  the  passage  should 
be  adopted  by  many  recent  writen.  as  Bruch  ( WehhfitS' 
Lehrt  der  Hebraer,  p.  267),  Palfrey,  Davidran,  Ewald, 
Fritnche  {Exeg.  Handb.  v.  p.  xlii.),  and  Uorowiti 
(Das  Buck  Jesus  Siraek,  p.  20,  n.).  A. 

c  If  indeed  the  inscription  in  B.  ^7^  Wisdom  of 
Sirach"  (so  also  Epiph.  Uar.  viii.  ii  vo^ia  rov  Ztpax), 
as  distlngnished  from  the  pmyer  in  e.  11.  ('Ii^vov  vi.  2.) 
is  based  upon  any  historic  tradition,  another  generatkm 
will  be  added  to  carry  us  back  to  the  first  elements  of 
tbe  book.    See  S  6. 
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difibing  widdj  in  their  character,  thoo^  all  wen 
purely  Hebrew  in  their  origin. 

7.  The  Syriac  and  Old  Latin  Terrions,  which 
latter  Jerome  adopted  without  alteration  {Prtrf, 
inLibr,  SaL Juxki LXX.  I.e.  .  .  .  **in  Eodesias- 
ticOf  queni  esse  Jesu  filii  Sirach  nullui  ignorat, 
calamo  temperavif  tantummodo  Canonicas  scripturas 
emendare  desiderans  '* ),  di^  considerably  fix>m  the 
present  Greek  text,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  were  derived  from  some  other  Greek  recension 
(Eicbbomf  p.  84)  or  from  the  Hebrew  original 
(Bertholdt,  p.  2304  ff.}.a  The  language  of  the 
Latin  version  presents  great  peculiarities.  Even 
in  the  first  two  chapters  the  foUowing  words  occur 
which  are  found  in  no  other  part  of  the  Vulgate: 
de/uHctio  (i.  13),  reliffiosUas  (i.  17, 18,  26),  com- 
partiov  (i.  24),  inhonoraUo  (L  88),  obdHciio  (ii.  2, 
T.  1,  10),  rectptibilU  (iL  6).  The  Arabic  version 
is  directly  derived  from  the  Syriao  (Bretachn.  p. 
702  f.). 

8.  The  existing  Greek  MSS.  present  great  dis- 
crepancies in  order,  and  numerous  interpolations. 
The  arrangement  of  cc.  zxx.  25  —  zxxvi.  17  in  the 
Vatican  and  Complutensian  editions  is  very  dif- 
fierent.  The  English  version  follows  the  latter, 
which  is  supported  by  the  I^Atin  and  Syriac  versions 
against  the  authority  of  the  Uncial  MSS.  The 
extent  of  the  variation  is  seen  in  the  following 
table:  — 

Ed.  Comp.  Lot.  Syr.  E.  V. 


El.  Vat.  A.  B.  a 
XXXlU.  18,  XofiwpA  umpiCa^ 
K.  r.  A. 

xzxi.,  xzxil xxxiv.,  xxxv. 

zxxlii.  1-18,  i^ihmiira      .  xxxvi.  1-16. 
xxxiii  17  ff.  MS  mtAofUriftfvof  xxx.  25  ff. 

xxxiv.,  xxxv xxxi.,  xxxil. 

xxxvi.  1-11,  ^xat  'Xajcw/i  .  xxxUi.  1-13. 
zxxvl.  12  fl.  Ml  Karcx^n-  -  xxxvi.  17  ff. 

The  most  important  interpolations  are:  i.  5,  7; 
186,  21;  iiL  25;  iv.  236;  vu.  266;  x.  21;  xii.  6c; 
zuL  256;  xvi.  15,  16,  22c;  xvii.  5,  9,  16,  17<f,  18, 
21,  22c,  266;  xviii.  26,  3,  27c,  33c;  xix.  56,  6a, 
1S6,  14n,  18, 19,  21, 2oc;  xx.  3,  146,  176,  32;  xxii. 
9, 10,  23c;  xxiiL  3e,  4c,  56,  28:  xxiv.  18,  24;  xxv. 
12,  26c;  xxvi.  19-27;  I.  296.  AU  these  passages, 
which  occur  in  the  A.  V.  and  the  Comp.  texts,  are 
wanting  in  the  best  MSS.  The  edition  of  the 
Syro-Hexaphric  MS.  at  Milan,  which  is  at  prestot 
reported  to  be  in  preparation  (1858),  will  probably 
contribute  much  to  the  establishment  of  a  sounder 
text 

9.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  satisfactory  plan 
of  the  book  in  its  present  shape.  The  latter  part, 
ch.  xlii.  15-L  21,  is  distinguished  from  all  that 
precedes  in  style  and  subject;  and  **the  praise  of 
noble  men"  (waripwy  Hfiyos)  seems  to  form  a 
complete  whole  in  itself  (ch.  xliv.-4.  24).  The 
words  of  Jerome,  Prcef.  in  Libr.  Sahm,  (»» Quorum 
priorem  [weu^dptroy  JeHU  filii  Sirach  librum]  He- 
braicum  reperi,  non  /•^cclesiasticum  ut  apud  Latinos, 
■ed  Paraboiai  prsenotatum,  cui  juncti  erant  £o- 


o  •  That  the  IaHo  version  was  derived  from  the  Greek 
Fritaiehe  {Exeg.  Handb.  v.  p.  xxiv.)  regards  as  beyond 
all  question.  He  Justly  remarks  that  the  supposition 
that  a  Latin  verrion  was  made  frtmi  the  Hrbrtw  at  so 
early  a  date  (the  second  oentuiy)  would  be  an  aiiach- 
roninn,  or  at  loant  without  a  parallel,  and  that  all  the 
Internal  evidence  is  against  it  He  considers  the  Syriac 
version,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  loose  paraphrase  of 
Ihe  Qreek,  with  many  arbitrary  alterations,  omissions. 
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ck$ia$ie8ei  CmUicum  Canikomm^ nt  similiti 
Salomonis  non  solum  librorum  numero,  sed  etiani 
materiarum  genere  oosequaret"),  which  do  not 
appear  to  have  received  any  notice,  imply  that  the 
original  text  presented  a  triple  character  answering 
to  the  three  works  of  Solomon,  the  Proverbs,  Eo- 
desiastes,  and  Canticles;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  possible 
to  trace  the  prevalence  of  the  diflb«nt  types  of 
maxim,  reflection,  and  song  in  suocessive  parts  of 
the  present  book.  In  the  central  portion  of  the 
book  (x^iii.  29,  iyKpirtia  i|a;xi?J,  x»di-  (»cxv.) 
wtpX  riyovfittmy)  several  headings  are  introduced 
in  the  oldest  MSS.,  and  simiUr  titles  prefiice  ch. 
zliv.  {'war4pt»y  ^fu^os)  and  ch.  li.  (w^o<rcvx^  *lii<roC 
viov  l^ttpdx)'  'I^*^*^  sections  may  have  contributed 
to  the  duonaiigement  of  the  text,  but  they  do  not 
ofl^  any  suflicient  clue  to  its  true  subdivisions. 
Eichhom  supposed  that  the  book  was  made  up 
of  three  distinct  collections  which  were  after- 
wards united:  L-xxiii.;  xxiv.-xlii.  14;  xlii.  IM. 
24  {EinL  p.  50  ff.).  Bretschneider  sets  aside  this 
hypothesis,  and  at  the  same  time  one  which  he  had 
formerly  been  inclined  to  adopt,  that  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  ideas  in  xxiv.  32  ff.;  xxxiii.  16, 17 
(xxx.);  L  27,  mark  the  conclusion  of  three  parts, 
'llie  last  fi\-e  verses  of  ch.  L  (L  25-29)  form  a  natural 
conclusion  to  the  book:  and  the  prayer,  which 
forms  the  last  chapter  (li.),  is  wanting  in  two  MSS. 
Some  have  supposed  that  it  was  the  work  of  the 
translator;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  found 
it  attached  to  the  latger  work,  though  it  may  not 
have  been  designed  originally  for  the  place  which 
it  occupies. 

10.  The  earliest  clear  coinddenoe  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  book  occurs  in  the  epistle  of  Barnabas 
(c.  19  =  Ecdus.  iv.  31;  cf.  ConsL  Apott.  vii.  II), 
but  in  this  case  the  paralldism  consist*  in  the 
thought  and  not  in  the  words,  and  there  is  no 
mark  of  quotation.  The  panillds  ^hich  have  been 
discovered  in  the  New  Testament  are  too  general 
to  show  that  they  were  derived  from  the  written 
text,  and  not  from  popular  language;  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  other  alleged  coincidences 
with  the  Apostolic  fiUhers  (e.  ^.  Ecdus.  v.  13  = 
James  i.  19;  xi.  18,  19  =  Luke  xii.  19).  There  is 
no  sign  of  the  use  of  the  book  in  Justin  Martyr, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  offers  aev««I 
thoughts  congenial  to  his  style.  The  first  distinct 
quotations  occur  in  Clement  of  Alexandria;  but 
from  the  end  of  the  second  century  the  book  was 
much  used  and  cited  with  respect,  and  in  the  same 
terms  as  the  canonical  Scriptures;  and  its  author- 
ship was  often  assigned  to  Solomon  from  the  sim- 
ilarity which  it  presented  to  his  writings  (August 
De  Curapro  Mart.  18).  Clement  speaks  of  it 
continually  as  Sai'pture  {Peed.  i.  8,  §  62:  li.  2,  § 
34;  5,  §  46;  8,  §  69,  <Stc.),  as  the  work  of  Solomon 
{Strom,  ii.  5,  §  24),  and  as  the  voice  of  the  great 
blaster  (wai9ay<0y6s,  P(kU  ii.  10,  §  98).  Origen 
cites  passages  with  the  same  formula  as  the  canon- 
ical books  {y4ypairraxt  In  Johann.  xxxii.  §  14;  yn 
Matt,  xvi.  §  8),  as  Scripture  ( Omim,  in  MaU,  § 


and  additions.  But  Dr.  J.  Horowits  in  a  recent  ess^ 
(see  the  addition  to  this  article)  maintains  that  the 
Syriac  translator  had  a  Hebrew  text  before  htm,  though 
interpolated  and  corrupted,  and  finds  in  this  versioa 
the  means  of  rsstoriog  the  original  Hebrew,  and  of 
explaining  the  mistakes  of  the  Qreek  translator,  in  not 
a  few  passages  which,  as  they  now  stand,  yield  ne 
good  aenee.  Ginsburg  takes  the  same  view  (art  Eeek 
siasticu*  in  Kitto's  Cjfd.  qf  Bibl.  Lit.,  Sd  ed.).      ▲. 
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44;  In  Ep,  nd  Rom,  ix.  §  17,  Ac),  and  as  the 
utterance  of  «*  Iht  tiitine  word''  (c.  CeU.  vUi.  60). 
The  other  writers  of  the  Alexandrine  school  follow 
the  same  practice.  Dionysius  caUs  its  words 
*i  (Heine  ifrticUt''  {Frag,  de  NaL  iu.  p.  125S^ed. 
Mipie),  and  I'eter  Martyr  quotes  it  as  the  work 
of  "/Ae  Prtnchtr''  {Fi-ag.  i.  §  6,  p.  615,  ed. 
Mi^ie).  I1ie  passage  quoted  fh)m  TertuUian  (c/e 
Exhort.  Cntt.2,  '*  siciit  scriptum  est:  ecce  poiui 
ante  le  bonuni  et  malum ;  gustasti  enim  de  arbore 

agnitionis "  cf.  Ecclus.  xv.  17,  Vulg.)  is 

not  absolutely  conclusive  [see  Deut.  xxx.  15J ;  but 
Cyprian  constantly  brings  forward  passages  from 
the  Iwok  as  ScryMure  {tit  Bom  PdL  17;  de  Mor- 
titUt^Ufj  0,  §  13)  and  as  the  work  of  Sobmm  {Ep. 
kr.  3).  llie  testimony  of  Augustine  sums  up 
briefly  the  result  which  follows  from  these  isolated 
authorities  lie  quotes  the  book  constantly  him- 
self as  the  work  of  a  pro}ihtt  {Sernu  xxxix.  1),  the 
word  of  God  {Serm.  Ixxxvii.  11),  ^^Scripttwe*' 
{Lib.  de  N(d.  33),  and  that  even  in  controversy  (c. 
JuL  Ptluj.  V.  36),  but  he  expressly  notices  that  it 
was  not  in  the  Hebrew  Canon  {Dt  Cumptv  Moi-L 
18)  "  though  the  Church,  especially  of  the  West, 
had  received  it  hito  authority"  {De  CiciL  xvii.  20, 
cf.  SjteculHm^  ill.  1137,  ed.  Paris).  Jerome,  in  like 
manner  {L  e.  §  7),  contrasts  the  book  with  *^  the 
Canonical  Scriptures"  as  ** doubtful,"  while  they 
are  **8ure; "  and  in  another  phux  {PivL  GnUnt.) 
he  sa}'s  that  it  **  is  not  in  the  Canon,"  and  again 
{Pi-oL  in  lAbr.  Srd.)  that  it  should  be  read  "for 
the  Instruction  of  the  people  {pitbis),  not  to  support 
the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  doctrines."  The  book 
is  not  quoted  by  Irenteus,  Hippolytus,  or  Eusebius ; « 
and  is  not  contained  in  the  Canon  of  Melito,  Origen, 
Cyril,  Laodicea,  Hilary,  or  Ruflnus.  [Caxo.v.]  It 
was  never  hicluded  by  the  Jews  among  their 
Scriptures;  for  though  it  is  quoted  in  the  Talmud, 
and  at  times  like  the  Kethubim,  the  study  of  it 
was  forbidden,  and  it  was  classed  among  **  Ute  outer 

books''  (3^^SS'»q  C'lDP),  that  is  probaUy, 
those  which  were  not  admitted  into  the  Canon 
(Dukes,  Ribb,  Blumenlete,  pp.  24,  25). 

11.  But  while  the  book  is  destittite  of  the  highest 
canonical  authority,  it  is  a  most  important  monu- 
ment of  the  religious  state  of  the  Jews  at  the  period 
of  its  composition.  As  an  expression  of  Palestinian 
theology  it  stands  alone;  for  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  assuming  Alexandrine  interpolations  or 
direct  Alexandrhie  influence  (Gfriirer,  Phih,  ii.  18 
ffl).  l*he  translator  may,  perhaps,  have  given  an 
Alexandrine  coloring  to  the  doctrine,  but  its  great 
outlines  are  unchanged  (cf.  Daehne,  RtUg.-Philot. 
iL  12J  ff.).  The  conception  of  God  as  Creator, 
Preserver,  and  (vovemor  is  strictly  conformable  to 
the  old  Mosaic  type;  but  at  the  same  time  his 
mercy  is  extended  to  all  mankind  (xriii.  11-13). 
Little  stress  is  laid  upon  the  spirit-world,  either 
good  (xlviii.  21,  xlv.  2,  xxxix.  28?)  or  evil  (xxi. 
27  ?);  and  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  fiwles  away 
(xiv.  10,  xvii.  27,  28,  xliv.  14, 15.  Yet  cf.  xlviU. 
11).  In  addition  to  the  general  hope  of  restoration 
(xxxvi.  1,  Ac.)  one  trait  only  of  a  Messianic  fiuth 
is  preserved  in  which  the  writer  contemplates  the 
ftiture  work  of  El'uu  (xlviii.  10).  'ilie  ethical  pre- 
cepts are  addressed  to  the  middle  dass  (Eichhom, 
EwL  p.  44  ffl).  The  pnuse  of  agriculture  (vii.  15) 
ind  medichie  (xxxviiL  1  ffl),  and  the  constant  ex- 
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hortations  to  cheerAilness,  seem  to  speak  of  a  time 
wlien  inen*s  thoughts  were  turned  inwards  with 
feelings  of  despondency  and  perhaps  (Dukes,  L  o. 
p.  27  ffl)  of  fiUallsm.  At  least  the  book  marks  the 
growth  of  that  anxious  legalism  which  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  sayings  of  the  later  doctors.  UHb 
is  already  hnprisoned  in  rules;  religion  is  degen- 
erating into  ritualism ;  knowledge  has  taken  re^ige 
in  schools  (cf.  Ewald,  Oesch.  d,  VuUcei  hr.  iv. 
238  ffl). 

12.  Numerous  commentaries  on  Ecclesiasticus 
appeared  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  (of. 
Bretschnekler,  Ub.  Sirac.  Prsef.  x.  note,  for  a  list 
of  these),  of  which  the  most  important  were  tlioee 
of  Cameiarius  {IJptue^  1570,  8vo),  Com.  a  I^ipide 
{AntcerpicBy  1687,  Ac.,  fol.),  and  Drusius  {Fran- 
elertBf  1596,  4to);  [Dav.  Hoeschd^s  edition  (Aug. 
Vind.  1604)  was  also  of  some  importance  for  its 
htfge  collection  of  various  readings;]  but  nothing 
more  was  done  for  the  criticism  of  the  book  till  the 
editions  of  Linde  (a  German  translation  and  notes, 
Uptice,  1785,  1795,  8vo,  followed  by  a  Greek  text, 
Gednnif  1795,  8vo).  ]Jnde*s  Ubors  left  much  to 
be  supplied,  and  in  1806  Bretschndder  published 
his  edition,  which  still  remains  the  most  complete 
{Liber  Jesu  Siracida  Grace  ad  Jidem  Codd.  et 
veru.  emend,  et  perpeL  comm.  iUustrattu  a  Car. 
GottL  Bretschneider  .  .  .  RaiisbomBy  mdcccvi.); 
but  this  will  probably  be  superseded  by  the  prom- 
ised (1858)  Commentary  of  Fritzsche  in  the  Kurzg, 
Exeg,  Handbudt,  for  both  in  style  and  scholarship 
it  h^rs  under  serious  defects.  B.  F.  W. 

*  Additional  Literature.  —  Besides  the  works 
already  referred  to  in  this  article,  or  under  the  art. 
AinjcnvriiA,  as  Amald*s  Commentary^  the  fol- 
lowing deserve  notice:  Jan  van  Gilse,  Commen- 
tatio  de  Libn  qui  Sap.  Je$.  Sirac.  intcribitur 
Argumento  et  Docliinm  Fonte^  Groning.  1832, 4to; 
J.  F.  Kiibigcr,  Ftldce  Librorum  Apoc.  V.  T., 
VratisL  18-38;  J.  F.  Bruch,  Wetsheitt-Lehre  der 
Tlebratr,  Strassh.  1851,  pp.  266--319;  Ewald,  m 
his  Jahrb.  d.  BibL  wissensch.,  1851,  iii.  125-140, 
and  Getch.  d.  Volke$  Isr.,  3«  Aufl.  (1864),  iv.  340 
if.;  Wdte  (Cath.),  in  Herbst's  Kinl.  ii.  pt.  iii.  pp. 
203-237 ;  Palfrey,  LecL  on  the  Jewish  Scriptures^ 
iv.  343-350  (Bost.  1852);  Geiger,  Warwn  gehbrt 
das  Buch  Sirach  zu  den  Apokryphen,  in  the 
Zeitschr.  d.  DeuUch.  Morgetd.  Gestllsch.,  1858, 
xii*.  630-543;  Davidson,  Introd.  to  the  Old  Test. 
iii.  411-422.  A  transUtiou  of  chapters  i.-xxx. 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  D.  D.,  now  President  of 
Han-ard  College,  was  published  in  the  Monthly 
Religious  Magazine  (Boston)  for  1852  and  1853. 
Far  the  most  important  work  on  this  book,  how- 
ever, is  the  Commentary  and  Transhtion  of  O.  F. 
Fritzsche,  with  a  ftiU  Introduction,  forming  the 
5th  JJeferung  of  the  Kurtgef.  exegeU  Ilandb.  tu 
den  Apok.  des  A.  T.  (Ldpz.  1839).  A  German 
translation  of  the  Apocrypha  by  D.  CTassd  {Die 
Apokryphen.  Nach  dem  giHech.  Texte  Obersetzt, 
u.  s.  w.)  was  published  ui  BerUn,  1886. 

An  essay  of  some  value  has  recently  appeared  by 
Dr.  J.  Horowitz  {Dts  Buch  Jesus  Sirac/i^  Breslau, 
1865,  first  printed  in  Frankd's  Monatsschrijl  f, 
Gesch.  u.  Wits,  des  JudetUhums),  which  disciissfl 
the  principal  questions  respecting  the  original 
author  and  the  different  transfaitions  of  the  work. 
According  to  Horowitz,  the  Simon  mentioned  in 


•  •  It  if  quoted  by  IBppolytns  {Opp.  p  103, 1.  IS,    Dtm,  Bvang.  1. 1,  Opp.  Iv.  21  a,  ed.  Mtgos ;  Z>  Vita 
id.  LscarJe),  and  by  Kossbiuf  (Dt  Bcdu.  Th»oL  1. 12 ;    Const.  L  11 ;  and  Comm.  in  Ps.  Ivl.  2).  A. 
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ch.  1.  is  the  finmous  Simou  the  Just,  and  the  de- 
■cription  in  that  chapter  u  so  vivid  that  it  must 
represent  what  the  writer  had  seen  and  heard;  the 
book  was  probably  composed  at  different  periods 
during  the  long  life  of  the  author,  the  original  con- 
clusion being  the  last  verse  of  ch.  xlix. ;  chapters  1., 
li.  were  added  afterwards,  possibly  as  late  as  b.  c. 
250,  whence  the  strangely  placed  in\'ective  against 
the  Samaritans  (1.  25,  20),  who  about  this  time 
were  harassing  the  Jews  (•Jo8q>h.  Ant.  xii.  4,  §  1). 
The  translator  came  to  £g}'pt  in  the  38th  year  of 
Pto^y  Kuergetes  II.  (Physcon),  that  is,  about 
132  B.  c.  But  how  then  could  he  call  the  author, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  120  years 
before,  his  yranJfaUter  f  Horowitz  meet4  this  dif- 
ficulty by  taking  wdmros  in  the  wider  sense  of 
ancestor,  further,  he  does  not  regard  the  language 
in  the  Prologue  respecting  the  boc^  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  necessarily  implying  that  the  col- 
lection was  then  complrte,  and  the  Canon  closed. 
The  essay  contains  some  happy  coi\jecturaI  restora- 
tions of  the  original  text  in  corrupted  passages, 
chiefly  by  the  aid  of  the  Syriac  version.  A. 

ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN.  No  historical 
notice  of  an  eclipse  occurs  in  the  Bible,  but  there 
are  passages  in  the  prophets  which  ocmtain  manliest 
allusion  to  this  phenomenon.  They  describe  it  in 
the  foUowing  terms :  **  The  sun  goes  down  at 
noon,'*  **  the  earth  is  darkened  in  the  clear  day  " 
(Am.  viii.  9),  *«  the  day  shaU  be  daric "  (Mic.  Hi. 
6),  "  the  light  shall  not  be  clear  nor  dark  "  (Zech. 
ziv.  6),  «*the  sun  shall  be  dark"  (Joel  ii.  10,  31, 
iii.  15).  Some  of  these  notices  probably  refer  to 
eclipses  that  occurred  about  the  time  of  the  re- 
^)ecti\'e  compositions:  thus  the  date  of  Amos  coin- 
cides with  a  total  eclipse,  which  occurred  Feb.  9, 
B.  c.  784,  and  was  visible  at  Jerusalem  shortly 
after  noon  (Hitzig,  Comm.  in  Proph.);  that  of 
Mkah  with  the  eclipse  of  June  5,  b.  c.  716,  referred 
to  by  Dionys.  HaL  ii.  56,  to  which  same  period  the 
latter  part  of  the  book  of  Zechariah  may  be  prob-. 
ably  assigned.  A  passing  notice  in  Jcr.  xv.  9  coin- 
cides in  date  with  the  eclipse  of  Sept  30,  b.  c. 
610,  so  well  known  from  Herodotus'  account  (i.  74, 
103).  The  darkness  that  overspread  the  world  at 
the  cntcifixion  cannot  with  reason  be  attributed  to 
an  eclipse,  as  the  moon  was  at  the  ftdl  at  the  time 
of  the  Passover.  [Daukkess.]  The  awe  which 
is  naturally  inspired  by  an  eclipse  in  the  minds  *of 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  cause  of  it, 
rendered  it  a  token  of  impending  judgment  in  the 
prophetical  books.  W.  L.  B. 

ED,  L  e.  "witness,"  a  word  inserted  in  the 
A.  V.  of  Josh.  xxii.  34  [brought  along  ftx)m  the 
earlier  lijiglish  versk>ns]  apparently  on  the  authority 
of  a  few  MSS.,  and  also  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
Versions,  but  not  existing  in  the  generally-received 
Hebrew  Text.  The  passage  is  literally  as  follows: 
**And  the  children  [sons]  of  Reuben  and  the 
children  [sons]  of  Gad  named  (lAX.  4irwv6iM(rtv) 
the  altar:  because  that  is  a  witness  (Ed)  between 
OS  that  Jehovah  is  God."  The  rendering  of  the 
LXX.,  though  in  some  respects  differing  materially 
fivm  the  present  text,  shows  plainly  that  at  that 

time  the  word  £d  (*T^)  stood  in  the  Hebrew  in 

•*«  present  place.    The  word  KJIJ,  to  call  or  pro- 


a  •  Thb  Bdsr  may  have  been  a  mXL  known  watoh- 
lanvr  from   which   the  shepherds  overkwked  their 
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claim,  has  not  invariably  (though  generally)  a 
transitive  force,  but  is  also  occasionally  an  iutrai.- 
sitive  verb.  (For  a  further  investigation  of  this 
passage,  see  Keii,  Jothua,  ad  loc.)  G. 

*  The  sense  is  better  if  we  make  *^3  in  the  last 
i-lause  recitative  like  Sri,  not  causal,  as  above: 
*'■  It  ({.  e.  the  ahar)  is  a  witness  between  us  that 
Jehovah  is  God."  The  entire  sentence  and  not 
"witness"  merely  (A.  V.)  was  inscribed  on  the 
altar  and  formed  its  name.  So  in  De  Wette's 
Utberutzung  (1858)  and  in  that  of  the  Sodete  bib- 
Uque  ProleatfinU  de  Paris  (1866).  Ed  therefore 
is  not  a  proper  name  any  more  than  the  other 
words.  U. 

Ea>AB,  TOWER  OF  (accur.  Edeb,  b^T^D 

*^r7?  •  Vat  omits;  Alex.  ["  in  charact  minore"] 
ir6fryos  TMpi  tun-i*  gregis)^  a  pkce  named  only 
in  Gen.  xxxv.  21.  Jacob's  first  halting-place  between 

Bethlehem  and  Hebron  was  "beyond  (•"T^'^nD) 
the  tower  Eder."  According  to  Jerome  ( Ohoma*' 
ticon^  Bethlehem)  it  was  1000  paces  from  Beth- 
lehem. The  name  signifies  a  "  flock  "  or  "  drove," 
and  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  pastoral  habits  of 
the  district.0  Jerome  sees  in  it  a  prophecy  of  the 
announcement  of  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  shep- 
herds ;  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  Jewish 
tradition  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  bom  there 
(Targum  Ps.  Jon.).  G. 

EDDI'AS  ClfCraj;  [Vat  -ffi-;]  Aka.  icMiof ; 
[Aid.  'ESS(ar:]   (Jeddias),  1  Esdr.  ix.  26.    [Js- 

ZIAH.] 

E'DEN  03?  [pleatantness]:  'EJ^m  [we  1»- 
low]),  the  first  residence  of  man.  It  would  be 
difficult,  in  tho  whole  history  of  opinion,  to  find 
any  sul^t  which  has  so  invited,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  completely  baffled,  conjecture,  as  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  The  three  continents  of  the  old  world 
have  been  subjected  to  the  most  rigorous  search ; 
from  China  to  the  C^ary  isles,  from  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon  to  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  no  locality 
which  in  the  slightest  degree  corresponded  to  the 
description  of  the  first  abode  of  the  human  race  has 
been  left  unexamined.  The  great  rivers  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  have  in  turn  done  service  as  the 
Pison  and  Gihon  of  Scripture,  and  there  remains 
nothing  but  the  New  Worid  wherein  the  next 
adventurous  theorist  may  bewilder  himself  in  the 
mazes  of  this  most  difficult  question. 

In  order  more  deariy  to  undersUnd  the  merit 
of  the  scN-eral  conjectures,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
submit  to  a  careful  examination  the  historic  nar- 
rative on  which  they  are  founded.  Omitting  those 
portions  of  the  text  of  (Sen.  ii.  8-14  which  do  not 
bear  upon  the  geographical  position  of  Eden,  the 
description  is  as  follows:  "And  the  Lord  God 
planteid  a  garden  in  Eden  eastward.  .  .  .  And  a 
river  goeth  forth  from  Eden  to  water  the  garden ; 
and  from  thence  it  is  divided  and  becomes  four 
heads  (or  arms).  The  name  of  the  first  is  Pison: 
that  is  it  which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of 
Haviiah,  where  tj  the  gokl.  And  the  gold  of  that 
land  is  good :  there  is  the  bdellium  and  the  onyx 
stone.  And  the  name  of  the  second  ri^-er  is  Gihon; 
that  is  it  which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Cush. 


flocks.    Bethlehem  is  fttrnmis  at  the  prenent  day  foi 
the  number  ct  similar  structures  in  its  nvighiiorhood 
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And  the  name  of  the  third  river  i$  Hiddekel;  that 
If  it  whidi  floweth  before  Assyria.  And  the  fourth 
river,  that  u  luiphrates.*'  In  the  eastern  portion 
then  of' the  region  of  Eden  was  the  garden  planted. 
The  river  which  flowed  through  Edbi  watered  the 
garden,  and  tlience  bninched  off  into  four  distinct 
streams.  The  first  problem  to  be  solved  then  is 
this:  To  find  a  river  which,  at  some  stage  of  its 
course,  is  divided  uito  four  streams,  two  of  which 
are  the  Tigris  and  Euphrutes.  llie  identity  of 
these  rivers  with  the  Hiddekel  and  P'rath  has  never 
been  disputed,  and  no  hypothesis  which  omits  them 
is  worthy  of  consideration.  Setting  aside  minor 
diflferences  of  detail,  the  theories  which  have  been 
framed  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  terrestrial 
paradise  naturally  divide  themselvee  into  two  classes. 
The  first  class  includes  all  those  which  place  the 
garden  of  Eden  below  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  and  interpret  the  names  Pison  and 
Gihon  of  certain  portions  of  these  rivers :  the  second, 
those  which  seek  for  it  in  the  high  table-land  of 
Armenia,  the  fruitful  parent  of  many  noble  streams. 
These  theories  have  been  supported  by  most  learned 
men  of  all  nations,  of  all  ages,  and  representing 
every  shade  of  theological  belief;  but  there  is  not 
one  which  is  not  based  in  some  degree  upon  a 
forced  interpretation  of  the  words  of  the  narrative. 
Those  who  contend  that  the  miited  stream  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  is  the  *<  river  '*  which  **  goeth 
forth  from  Eden  to  water  the  garden,*'  have  com- 
mitted a  fatal  error  in  neglectii^  the  true  meaning 

of  WKJ,  which  is  only  used  of  the  course  of  a  river 
from  its  source  doumwaixb  (cf.  Es.  xlvii.  1).  Fol- 
bwing  the  guidance  which  this  word  supplies,  the 
description  in  ver.  10  must  be  explained  in  thb 
manner:  the  river  takes  its  rise  in  Eden,  flows  into 
the  garden,  and  firom  thence  is  divided  into  four 
branches,  the  separation  taking  place  either  in  the 
garden  or  after  leaving  it.  If  this  be  the  case,  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  before  junction  cannot,  in 
this  position  of  the  garden,  be  two  of  the  four 
branches  in  question.  But,  though  they  have 
avoided  this  error,  the  theorists  of  the  second  class 
have  been  driven  into  a  Charybdis  not  less  destruc- 
tive. I^ooking  for  the  true  site  of  Eden  in  the  hi^- 
lands  of  Armenia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tl^^ 
and  Euphrates,  and  applying  the  names  Pison  and 
Gihon  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  rivers  which 
spring  firom  the  same  region,  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  explain  away  the  meaning  of  IHS,  the 

M  river,*'  and  to  give  to  C^^tTtO  a  sense  which  is 
not  supported  by  a  single  passage.  In  no  instance 
IS  trsn  (lit.  '« head  *')  applied  to  the  Murce  of  a 
river.  On  several  occasions  (cf.  Judg.  vii.  IC^  Job 
L  17,  Ac.)  it  is  used  of  the  detachments  into  which 
the  main  body  of  an  army  is  divided,  and  analogy 

therefore  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  D^^tTbH 
lenotes  ^the  branches"  of  the  parent  stream. 
Ihere  are  other  difficulties  in  the  details  of  the 
several  theories,  which  may  be  obstacles  to  theur 
entire  reception,  but  it  is  manifest  that  no  theory 
which  fails  to  satisfy  the  above-mentioned  condi- 
tions can  be  allowed  to  take  its  place  among  things 
that  are  probable. 

The  old  versions  supply  us  with  little  or  no 
assistance.  Hie  translators  appear  to  have  halted 
between  a  mystical  and  literal  interpretation.    The 

wotd  )1V  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  as  a  proper 
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name  in  three  passages  only.  Gen.  ii.  8, 10,  iv.  16, 
where  it  is  rq>reBented  by  '£8^/a*  In  all  others,  with 
the  exception  of  Is.  li.  3,  it  is  translated  rpv^. 
In  the  Vulgate  it  never  occurs  a)  a  proper  name, 
but  is  rendered  "  voluptaSj*  "  hcus  voluptatu,**  or 
**  delicim."  The  Targum  of  Onkefos  gives  it  uni- 
formly ^TJ?,  and  in  the  Peshito-Syriac  it  is  the 
same,  with  the  slight  variation  in  two  passages  of 
^#J^  for  x^f-^* 

It  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  chron- 
icle the  opinions  of  all  the  commentators  upon  this 
question:  their  name  h  legion.  Philo  (</e  MutuU 
Opif.  §  54}  is  the  first  who  ventured  upon  an 
allegorical  interpretation.  He  conceived  that  by 
paradise  is  darkly  shadowed  forth  the  governing 
faculty  of  the  soul;  that  the  tree  of  life  signifies 
religion,  whereby  the  soul  is  imroortalizecT;  and  by 
the  faculty  of  luiowing  good  and  evil  the  middle 
sense,  by  which  are  discerned  things  contrary  to 
nature.  In  another  passage  {de  Plmlat.  §  9)  he 
exphuns  Eden,  which  signifies  **  pleasure,"  as  a 
symbol  of  the  soul,  that  sees  what  is  right,  exults 
in  virtue,  and  prefers  one  enjoyment,  the  worship  of 
the  Only  Wise,  to  myriads  of  men's  chief  delights. 
And  again  {Legum  AlUgor.  L  §  14)  he  says,  ^  now 
virtue  is  tropically  called  paradise,  and  the  site  of 
paradise  is  Eden,  that  is,  pleasure."  The  four 
rivers  he  explains  (§  19)  of  the  several  virtues  of 
prudence,  temperance,  courage,  and  justice;  while 
the  main  stream  of  which  t^y  are  branches  is  the 
generic  virtue,  goodness,  whic}i  goeth  forth  from 
Eden,  the  wisdom  of  God.  The  opinions  of  Philo 
would  not  be  so  much  worthy  of  consideration, 
were  it  not  that  he  has  been  foUowed  by  many  of 
the  Fathers.  Origen,  according  to  Luther  ( Omm, 
in  Gen,)y  imagined  paradise  to  be  heaven,  the  trees 
angels,  and  the  rivers  wisdom.  Paptas,  Irenseus, 
Pantsenus,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinns  have  all 
fifivored  the  mystical  interpretation  (Huet,  Origtn- 
inna,  iL  167).  Ambrosius  followed  the  example  of 
Origen,  and  placed  the  terrestrial  paradise  in  the 
third  heaven,  in  consequence  of  the  expression  of 
St  Paul  (2  Gor.  xiL  2,  4);  but  elsewhere  he  distin- 
guishes between  the  terrwtrial  paradise  and  that  to 
which  the  Apostle  was  caught  up  {De  Parad,  e. 
8).  In  another  passage  (i^>.  ad  Sabinum)  all  this 
is-explained  as  allegory.  Among  the  Hebrew  tr»* 
ditions  enumerated  by  Jerome  {Trad.  Hebr.  in 
Gen,)  is  one  that  panidise  was  created  before  the 
worid  was  formed,  and  is  therefore  beyond  its  limits. 
Moses  Bar  Cepha  {De  Farad,)  assigns  it  a  middle 
place  between  the  earth  and  the  firmament.  Some 
affirm  that  paradise  was  on  a  mountain,  which 
reached  neariy  to  the  moon;  while  others,  struck 
by  the  manifi»t  absurdity  of  such  an  opinion,  held 
that  it  was  situated  in  the  third  nigion  of  the  air, 
and  was  higher  than  all  the  mountains  of  the  earth 
by  twenty  cubits,  so  that  the  waters  of  the  flood 
could  not  reach  it.  Others  again  have  thought 
that  paradise  was  twofold,  one  corporeal  and  the 
other  incorporeal:  others  that  it  was  formeriy  on 
earth,  but  bad  been  taken  away  by  the  judgment 
of  God  (Hopkinson,  Descr,  Parad.  in  Ugol.  Thes. 
vii.).  Among  the  opinions  enumerated  by  Morinus 
{Diii.  de  Parad.  Terrest,  Ugol.  Tkea.  vii.)  is  one, 
that,  before  the  fall,  the  whofe  earth  was  paradise, 
and  was  really  situated  in  Eden,  in  the  midst  of 
all  kinds  of  delights.  Ephraem  Syrus  ( Comm.  in 
Gen.)  expresses  himself  doubtfully  upon  this  point. 
Whether  the  trees  of  paradise,  being  spiritual,  drank 
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of  iquritual  water,  be  does  not  undertake  to  dedde; 
but  he  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  four  ri?ers 
have  lost  their  original  virtue  in  consequence  of  the 
curse  pronounced  upon  the  earth  for  Adam's  trans- 
gression. 

Cot^ectures  with  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
garden  have  diffi:red  as  widely  as  those  which  as- 
sign its  locality.  Ephraem  Syrus  maintained  that 
it  surrounded  the  whole  earth,  while  Johannes 
Tostatus  restricted  it  to  a  circumfetrence  of  thirty- 
six  or  forty  miles,  and  others  have  made  it  extend 
over  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Blesopotamla.  (Hopkin- 
son,  as  above.)  But  of  speculations  like  these 
thera  is  no  end. 

What  is  the  river  which  goes  forth  from  Eden 
to  water  the  garden  ?  is  a  question  which  has  been 
often  asked,  and  still  waits  for  a  satis&ctory  an- 
swer. That  the  ocean  stream  which  surrounded 
the  earth  w»s  the  source  from  which  the  four  rivers 
flowed  was  the  opinion  of  Josephus  {AnL  1.  1,  §  3) 
and  Johaimes  Damascenus  {De  OrthocL  Fid.  iL 
9).  It  was  the  ShatrtinArab,  acccording  to  those 
who  phoe  the  garden  of  Eden  below  the  junction 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  thdr  coi\jecttuie 
would  deserve  consideration  were  it  not  that  tliis 
stream  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  propriety,  be 
said  to  rise  in  Eden.  By  those  who  refer  the  po- 
sition of  Eden  to  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  the 
** river"  from  which  the  four  streams  diverge  is 
conceived  to  mean  **a  collection  of  springs,**  or  a 
well-watered  district    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 

«y  that  this  sig^fication  of  "^HS  (fuSMr)  is 
wholly  without  a  parallel;  and  even  if  it  could, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  made  to  adopt  it, 
such  a  signification  is,  in  the  present  instance,  pre- 
cluded by  the  &ct  that,  whatever  meaning  we  may 
asidgn  to  the  word  in  ver.  10,  it  must  be  the  same 
as  that  which  it  has  in  the  following  verses,  in 
which  it  is  suflkiently  definite.  Sickler  (Augusti, 
Theol.  Monaluchrifl^  I.  I,  quoted  by  Winer),  sup- 
posing the  whole  narnttive  to  be  a  myth,  solves  the 
difficulty  by  attributufig  to  its  author  a  large  meas- 
ure of  ignorance.  The  *<river"  was  the  Caspian 
Sea,  which  in  his  apprehmdon  was  an  immense 
stream  frt>m  the  east.  Bertheau,  applying  the  ge- 
ographical knowledge  of  the  ancients  as  a  test  of 
that  of  the  Hebrews,  arrived  at  the  same  conclu- 
sion, on  the  ground  that  all  the  people  south  of 
the  Armenian  and  Persian  highlands  place  the 
dwelling  of  the  gods  in  the  extreme  north,  and 
the  regions  of  the  Caspian  were  the  northern  limit 
of  the  horizon  of  the  Israelites  (Knobd,  Cfnent). 
But  he  aUows  the  four  rivers  of  Eden  to  have  been 
real  rivers,  and  not,  as  Sickler  imagined,  oceans 
which  bounded  the  earth  east  and  west  of  the 
Nile. 

That  the  Hidddcd  « is  the  Tigris,  and  tbe  Phrath 
the  Euphrates,  has  never  been  denied,  except  by 
those  who  assume  that  the  whole  narrative  is  a 
myth  which  originated  elsewhere,  and  was  adapted 
by  the  Hebrews  to  their  own  geographical  notions. 
As  the  former  is  the  name  of  the  great  river  by 
which  Daniel  sat  (Dan.  x.  4),  and  tlie  latter  is  the 
term  uniformly  applied  to  the  Euphrates  hi  the 
Old  Testament,  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  appellations  in  Gen.  ii.  14  are  to  be  under- 
itood  in  any  other  than  the  ordinary  sense.     One 


a  Thlf  name  Is  said  to  be  still  in  use  among  the 
tribes  who  lira  upon  Its  banks  (Col.  Chesney,  Exp.  to 
TSgri»  and  Bupkmlu,  1. 18). 
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cSreurostancc  in  the  description  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation. Of  the  four  rivers,  one,  the  Euphrates, 
is  mentioned  by  name  only,  as  if  that  were  suffi- 
cient to  identify  it.  The  otb^  three  are  defined 
according  to  their  geographical  positions,  and  it  ia 
fah*  to  conclude  that  they  were  therefore  rivera  with 
which  the  Hebrews  were  less  intimately  acquainted. 
If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine 
that  the  Gihou,  or,  as  some  say,  the  Pison,  is  the 
Nile,  for  that  must  have  been  even  more  fiuniUar  to 
the  Israelites  than  the  Euphrates,  and  have  stood 
as  little  in  need  of  a  definition. 

With  regard  to  the  Pison,  the  most  ancient  and 
most  univansally  received  opinion  identifies  it  with 
the  Ganges.  Josephus  {AnL  i.  1,  §  3),  Eusebius 
(OnomasL  s.  v.),  Ambrosius  {de  Parad.  c.  8), 
Epiphanius  {Ancor.  c.  68),  Ephr.  Syr.  (0pp.  Syr, 
i.  23),  Jerome  (Ep.  4  ad  Rust,  and  QwuL  Heb.  hi 
Gen,\  and  Augustine  {de  Gen.  ad  Uu  viii.  7)  hdd 
this.  But  Jarchi  (on  Gen.  ii.  11),  Saadiah  Gaon, 
R.  Moees  ben  Nachman,  and  Abr.  Peritsol  (Ugol. 
The*,  vii.),  mamtained  that  the  Pison  was  the 
Nile.  The  first  of  these  writers  derives  the  word 
from  a  root  which  signifies  *'to  increase,*'  *^to 
overflow*'  (cf.  Hab.  i.  8),  but  at  the  same  time 
quotes  an  etymology  given  in  Btresldth  rabba^  §  16, 
in  which  it  is  asserted  that  the  river  is  called  Pison 

"^  because  it  makes  the  flax  (]nt£?9)  to  grow.** 
Josephus  explains  it  by  wXr^B^n^  Scaliger  by  wA^Ju- 
Ikvpa.  The  thewy  that  the  Pison  is  the  Ganges  is 
thou^t  to  receive  some  confirmation  from  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Ecdesiasticus,  who  mentions 
(xxiv.  25,  27)  in  order  the  Pison,  the  Tigris,  the 
Euphrates,  Jordan,  and  Gihon,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  commenced  his  enumeration  in  the  east  and 
to  have  terminated  it  in  the  west  That  the  Pison 
was  the  Indus  was  an  opinion  current  long  before 
it  was  revived  by  Ewald  {Ge»ch.  d.  Volk.  I$r.  i. 
331,  note  2)  and  adopted  by  Kalisch  {Genem^  p. 
96).  Philostorgius,  quoted  by  Huet  (UgoL  voL 
vii.),  coigectured  that  it  was  the  Hydaspes:  and 
Wilford  {A*.  Res.  vol.  vi.),  foUowing  the  Hindoo 
tradition  with  regard  to  tiie  origin  of  mankind, 
disco\*ers  the  Pison  in  the  Landi-Siudh,  the  Ganges 
of  Isidorus,  called  also  Nildb  from  the  cofer  of  it« 
waters,  and  known  to  the  Hindoos  by  the  name  of 
Nila-GangA  or  Gangd  simply.  Severianns  {de 
Afundi  O-eaty  taid  Ephraem  Syrus  {Comm.  on 
Gen.)  agree  with  Ccesarius  in  identifying  the  Pison 
with  the  Danube.  The  bst-mentioned  father  seems 
to  have  held,  in  common  with  others,  some  singular 
notions  with  regard  to  the  course  of  this  river. 
He  believed  that  it  was  also  the  Ganges  and  Indus, 
and  that,  after  traversing  Ethiopia  and  Elymais, 
which  he  identified  with  Havilah,  it  fell  into  the 
ocean  near  Cadiz.  Such  is  also  the  opinion  of 
Epiphanius  with  regard  to  the  course  of  the  Pison, 
which  he  says  is  the  (^ges  of  the  Ethiopians  and 
Indians  and  the  Indus  of  the  Greeks  {Ancor.  e. 
58).  Some,  as  Hopkinson  (Ugol.  vol.  vii.),  have 
found  the  Pison  in  the  Naharmalca,  one  of  the 
artificial  canals  which  formerly  joined  the  Euphrates 
with  the  Tigris.  This  canal  is  the  flumen  reyium 
of  Amm.  Marc,  (xxiii.  6,  §  25,  and  xxiv.  6,  §  1), 
and  the  Armalchar  of  Plbiy  {H.  N.  vi.  30).  Gix>- 
tius,  on  the  contrary,  considered  it  to  be  the  Gihon. 
Even  those  commentators  who  agree  in  placing  the 
terrestrial  Paradise  on  the  Shatr  el-Arab^  the  strcam 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, li^tween  Ctesiphon  and  Apamea,  are  by  no 
means  unanimous  as  to  which  of  the  branches,  Into 
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whkh  thit  strenm  U  ngaiu  divided,  the  names  Pison 
and  Qihon  are  to  be  applied.  Calvin  (Cumm,  in 
(Jen.)  was  the  first  to  coigeclure  that  the  Pison  was 
the  most  easterly  of  these  chaiuieU,  and  in  this 
opinion  he  is  followed  bj  Scaliger  and  many  others. 
Hoci,  on  tHe  other  hand,  conceived  that  be  proved 
beyond  donbt  that  Calvin  was  in  error,  and  that 
the  FiAon  was  the  westernmost  of  the  two  channels 
by  which  the  united  stream  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  falls  into  the  Persian  Gulf.  He  was  con- 
firmed by  the  authority  of  Bochart  {Uierm,  pt.  ii. 

I.  5,  e.  5).  Junius  {PttBL  in  Gen,)  and  Kask  dis- 
covered a  rdie  of  the  name  Pison  in  the  Pasitigrls. 
The  advocates  of  the  theory  that  the  true  position 
of  Edeu  is  to  be  souj^ht  ibr  in  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  have  been  induced,  from  a  certain  rcsem- 
bhuiod  in  the  two  names,  to  identify  the  Piaou  with 
the  Phasis,  which  rises  hi  tlie  elevated  plateau  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  near  tlie  sources  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Keland  {de  Situ  ParaiL 
Urr.  Ugol.  vol.  vii.),  Calmet  {Diet.  s.  v.),  Luik 
{UrweU,  i.  307),  KosenmUllcr  (//andb.  d.  BiU. 
AU.)y  and  Hartmann  have  given  their  suffl-ages  in 
favor  of  this  opinion.  Raumer  (quoted  by  De- 
litzscb,  GeHe$ia)  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  Pison 
was  the  Phasis  of  Xenophon  {Amb.  iv.  6),  that  is, 
the  Aru  or  Araxes,  which  flows  into  the  Caspian 
Sea.  There  remain  yet  to  be  noticed  the  theories 
of  Ijt  Qere  {Comn.  in  Gen.)  that  the  IMaon  was 
the  Chrysorrhoas,  the  modem  Barada,  which  takes 
its  rise  near  Damascus;  and  that  of  Bnttmann 
(.£lL  Erdk.  p.  32)  who  identified  it  with  the  Be- 
synga  or  Irabatti,  a  river  of  Ava.  Mendelssohn 
{Coinm.  on  Gen.)  mentions  that  some  affirm  the 
Pison  to  be  the  Gozan  of  2  K.  xvii.  6  and  1  Chr. 
v.  26,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  river,  and  the  same 
with  tlie  Kusil-Uzen  in  Hyrcania.  Colonel  Ches- 
ney,  from  the  results  of  extensive  obeen-ations  in 
Armenia,  was  '*  led  to  infer  that  the  rivers  known 
by  the  comparatively  modem  names  of  Halys  and 
Araxes  are  those  which,  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
have  the  names  of  Pison  and  Gihon;  and  that  the 
country  within  the  former  is  the  Und  of  Havilah, 
whilst  that  which  borders  upon  tl^e  latter  is  the  still 
more  remarkatile  country  of  Cusb."  {J^*  to 
£Mphr.  and  Tit/ris,  i.  237.) 

Such,  in  brief,  is  a  summary  of  the  various  con- 
jectures which  have  been  advanced,  with  equal 
cle:prees  of  confidence,  by  tlie  writers  who  have 
attempted  to  solve  the  problem  of  Eden.  The 
m;\)ority  of  them  are  chaiacterixed  by  one  common 
defect.  In  the  narrative  of  Genesis  the  river  Pison 
is  defined  as  that  which  surromids  the  whob  land 
of  Havilah.  It  is,  then,  absolutely  necessary  to 
fix  the  position  of  Havilah  before  proceeding  to 
identify  the  Pison  with  any  particular  river.  But 
the  process  folk>wed  by  most  critics  has  been  first 
to  find  the  Pison  and  then  to  look  about  for  the 
land  of  Havilah.  The  same  inverted  method  is 
characteristic  of  their  whole  manner  of  treatmg  the 
problem.  The  position  of  the  garden  is  assigned, 
the  rivers  are  then  identified,  and  lastly  the  coun- 
tries mentioned  in  the  dencription  are  so  chosen  as 
to  coincide  with  the  rest  of  the  theory. 

With  such  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  river 
which  is  intended  to  be  represented  by  the  Pison, 
it  WM  flcaroely  possible  that  writers  on  this  subject 
should  be  unanimous  in  their  selection  of  a  country 
poss&ising  the  attributes  of  Havilah.     In  Gen.  ii. 

II,  12,  it  is  described  as  the  land  where  the  best 
gold  was  found,  and  which  was  besides  rich  in  the 
treasures  of  the  b*doitidi  and  the  stone  Muim.    A 
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country  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  as  fbrmirg 
one  of  the  boundaries  of  Ishmael's  descenduLto 
(Gen.  XXV.  18),  and  the  scene  of  Saul's  war  of 
extermination  against  the  Amalekites  (I  Soin.  xr. 
7).  In  these  passages  HaviUh  seems  to  denote 
the  desert  region  southeast  of  PalesUne.  But  the 
word  occurs  also  as  the  proper  name  of  a  son  of 
Joktan,  hi  ckwe  juxtaposition  with  Sheba  and 
Ophir,  alio  sons  of  Joktan  and  descendants  of 
Shem  (Gen.  x.  23),  who  gave  their  names  to  the 
spice  and  gold  countries  of  the  south.  Again, 
Havilah  is  enumerated  among  the  Hamites  as  one 
of  the  sons  of  Cush ;  and  in  this  enumeration  his 
name  stands  in  close  connection  with  Selio,  Sheba, 
and  Dedan,  the  first  founders  of  cobnies  m  Etlii- 
opia  and  Arabia  which  afterwards  bore  tlieir  names. 
If,  therefore,  the  Havilah  of  Gen.  ii.  be  i  lentical 
with  any  one  of  these  countries,  we  must  look  for 
it  on  the  east  or  south  of  Arabia,  and  probably  not 
far  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  other  respects,  too, 
this  region  answers  to  the  conditions  required. 
Bochart,  indeed,  thought  the  name  survived  in 
Chntd  I,  which  was  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  and  which  he  identified  with  the 
abode  of  the  Shemitic  Joktanites;  but  if  his  ety- 
mology be  correct,  in  which  he  connects  Haiikh 

with  the  root  /in  »^sand/'  the  appeUation  of 
"  the  sandy  *'  re^n  would  not  necessarily  be  re- 
stricted to  one  locality.  That  the  name  is  derived 
from  some  natural  peculiarity  is  erideiit  from  the 
presence  of  the  article.  ^Vhatever  may  be  the  true 
meaning  of  b'dolich^  be  it  carbuncle,  crystal,  bdel- 
lium, ebony,  pepper,  doves,  berjl,  pearC  diamond, 
or  emerald,  all  critics  detect  its  presence,  under  one 
or  other  of  these  forms,  in  the  country  which 
they  select  as  the  Havilah  most  appropriate  to  their 
owtt  theory.  As  little  difficulty  is  presented  by  the 
shoham :  call  it  onyx,  sardonyx,  emerald,  sapphire, 
beryl,  or  sardius,  it  would  le  Inid  indeed  if 
some  of  these  predoua  stones  couM  not  be  found 
in  any  conceivable  locality  to  support  even  the  most 
^-fetched  and  improbalile  coi\jecture.  'Hiat  Havi- 
Uh  is  that  part  of  India  through  which  the  Ganges 
flows,  and,  more  generally,  the  eastern  re^on  of 
the  earth;  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  Susiana  (Hop- 
kinson),  in  A\-a  (Buttmann),  or  in  the  Ural  r^on 
(Kaumer),  are  conclusions  necessarily  foUowing  upon 
the  assumptk>ns  with  regard  to  the  l^son.  Hart- 
maim,  Kdand,  and  Rosenmiiller  are  in  favor  of 
Colchis,  the  scene  of  the  legend  of  the  Golden 
Fleece.  The  Phasis  was  said  to  flow  over  golden 
sands,  and  gold  was  carried  down  by  the  nioun 
tain- torrents  (Strabo,  xi.  2,  §  19).  The  crystal 
{b'doladi)  of  Sc^lhia  was  renowned  (Solinus,  c. 
XX.),  and  the  emeralds  {tJiohnm)  of  this  country 
were  as  far  superior  to  other  emeralds  as  the  lattei 
were  to  other  precious  stones  (Min.  H.  N.  xxxvii. 
17),  all  which  proves,  say  they,  that  Harilah  wa* 
Colchis.  KosenmiiUer  aigues,  rather  strangely,  if 
the  Phasis  be  the  l*ison,  the  land  of  Havilah  muti 
be  (>)Ichis,  supposhig  that  by  tliis  country  the  He> 
brews  had  the  idea  of  a  Pontic  or  Northern  India 
In  like  nuwnner  Ijc  Clerc,  having  previously  deter- 
mined that  the  Pison  must  be  the  Chrysorrhoas, 
finds  Havilah  not  far  from  Coele-S^Tia.  Hasse 
{Kntdeck.  pp  49,  60,  quoted  by  Koeenmiiller) 
compares  Havilah  with  the  'TAo/a  of  Herodotus 
(iv.  9),  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Arimaspiana, 
and  tlie  dragon  wltich  guarded  the  land  of  gokL 
For  all  these  h}'potbeses  there  is  no  more  su^jwrl 
than  the  merest  c(»\jecture. 
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.  Th^  second  river  of  Paradise  presents  difficulties 
not  Im  insunuountable  than  the  Piaon.  Those 
who  maintained  that  the  Pison  is  the  Ganges  heid 
also  that  the  Gilion  was  the  Nile.  One  objection 
to  this  theory  has  been  already  mentioned.  An- 
other, equally  strong,  is,  that  although  in  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  frequent  allusion  is  made  to 
this  river,  it  nowhere  appears  to  have  been  known 
to  the  iiebreii-8  by  the  name  Gihon.  The  idea 
■eems  to  have  originated  with  the  LXX.  rendering 

of  •^in^tt?  by  Triuy  in  Jer.  ii.  18;  but  it  is  clear 
from  the  maimer  in  which  the  translators  have  given 
the  latter  clause  of  the  same  passage  that  tliey  had 
no  conception  of  tho  true  meaning.  Among  mod- 
em writers,  Hertlieau  (quoted  by  Delitzsch,  O'tntsis) 
and  Kaliscli  ( Gtntgis)  have  not  hesitated  to  support 
this  interpretation,  in  accordance  witli  the  principle 
they  adopt,  that  the  description  of  the  garden  of 
Edm  is  to  I  e  explained  according  to  the  most  an- 
cient notions  of  the  earth's  surface,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  advances  made  in  later  times  in  geo- 
graphical knowledge.  If  this  hypothesis  be  adopted, 
it  oertauily  cxpbins  some  features  of  the  narrative; 
but,  so  far  (torn  removing  the  difficulty,  it  intro- 
duces another  equally  great  It  has  yet  to  be 
proved  that  the  opinions  of  the  Hebrews  on  tiiese 
points  were  as  contradictory  to  the  now  well-known 
rehitions  of  huid  and  water  as  the  recorded  impres- 
dons  of  other  nations  at  a  much  later  period.  At 
present  we  have  nothing  but  categorical  assertion. 
Pausanias  (ii.  5),  indeed,  records  a  legend  that  the 
Euplirates,  after  disappearing  in  a  marsh,  rises 
again  beyond  Ethiopia,  and  flows  through  %ypt  as 
the  Nile.  Arrian  (A'xp.  Aiex.  vi.  1)  relates  that 
Alexander,  on  finding  crocodiles  in  the  Indus,  and 
beans  like  those  of  Egypt  on  the  banks  of  the 
Acesines,  imagined  that  he  had  discovered  the 
sources  of  the  Nile;  but  he  adds,  what  those  who 
make  use  of  this  passage  do  not  find  it  convenient 
to  quote,  that  on  receiving  more  accurate  informa- 
tion Alexander  abandoned  his  theory,  and  cancelled 
the  letter  he  had  written  to  his  mother  Olympias 
on  the  subject.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  there  was 
at  one  time  a  theory  afloat  that  the  Nile  rose  in  a 
mountain  of  Lower  Mauritania  (Plin.  B,  N.  v. 
10). 

The  etymology  of  Gihon  (n''2,  to  burtt  forth) 
■eems  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  swiftly  flowing,  im- 
petuous stream.    According  to  Golius  {Lex,  Arab.\ 

i*,^!^-^  (Jichoon)  is  the  name  given  to  the 

Oxiis,  which  has,  on  this  account,  been  assumed  by 
Rosenmiiller,  Hartmann,  and  Michaelis  to  be  the 
Gihon  of  Scripture.  Dut  the  Araxes,  too,  is  called 
by  the  l^eraians  Jichoon  ar-Rns^  and  fkt>m  this  cir- 
cumstance it  has  been  adopted  by  Reland,  Calmet, 
and  Col.  Chesney  m  the  modem  representative  of 
the  Gihon.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  question 
ia  not  to  be  decided  by  etymology  alone,  as  the 
name  might  be  appropriately  applied  to  many  riven. 
That  tlie  Gihon  should  be  one  of  the  channels  by 
which  the  united  stream  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
fidls  into  the  Persian  GiUf,  was  essential  to  tlie 
■  theory  which  pkices  the  garden  of  Eden  on  the 
Shat-tl-Arab.  Uochart  and  Huet  contended  that 
it  was  the  easternmost  of  these  channels,  while  Cal- 
vin considered  it  to  be  the  most  westerly.  Hop> 
kinson  and  Junius,  conceiving  that  Eden  was  to  be 
found  in  the  region  of  Auranitis  (=Audnfdtu^ 
fwt$i  h'denilis)  on  the  Euphrates,  were  compelled 
to  make  the  Gihon  coincide  with  the  Naharsar.  the 
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Marses  of  Amm.  Marc  (xxiii.  6,  §  25).  That  il 
should  be  the  Orontes  (I^  Clerc),  the  Ganges  (Hutt- 
mann  and  Ewald),  the  Kur,  or  Cyrus,  which  rises 
from  the  side  of  the  Saghai^lou  mountain,  a  few 
miles  northward  of  the  sources  of  the  A  raxes  (I  Ji.k), 
necessarily  followed  fh)m  the  exigencies  of  the  sev- 
eral theories.  Kask  and  Verl  rugge  are  in  favor  of 
the  Gyndes  of  the  ancients  (Her.  i.  180),  now  called 
the  Diyalah,  one  of  the  trilutaries  of  the  Tigris. 
Abraham  Peritsol  (UgoL  vol.  vii.)  was  of  opinion 
tliat  the  garden  of  Eden  was  situated  in  the  region 
of  the  Mountabis  of  the  Moon.  Identifying  tlie 
Pison  with  the  Nile,  and  the  Gihon  with  a  ri\fr 
which  his  editor,  Hyde,  explains  to  be  the  Niger, 
he  avoids  the  difficulty  which  is  presented  by  the 
fact  that  the  Hiddekel  and  Frath  are  riven  of 
Asia,  by  conceiving  it  poasille  thai  these  riven 
actually  take  their  rise  in  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  and  run  underground  till  they  make  their 
appearance  in  Assyria.  Equally  satisfactory  b  the 
exphmation  of  Ephraem  Syrus  that  the  four  rinTS 
have  their  source  in  Paradise,  which  is  situated  in 
a  very  k>fty  phice,  but  are  swaUowed  up  by  the 
surrounding  districts,  and  after  passing  underneath 
the  sea,  come  to  light  again  in  difTereni  quarten  of 
the  globe.  It  may  be  worth  while  remarking,  by 
the  way,  that  the  opinions  of  this  father  are  trt- 
quently  misunderstood  in  consequence  of  tlie  very 
inadequate  I.Atin  translation  with  which  his  Syriao 
works  are  accompanied,  and  which  often  does  noi 
contain  even  an  approxhnation  to  the  true  sense. 
(For  an  example,  see  Kalisch,  GentM^  p.  95.) 

From  etymological  considerations,  Huet  was  in- 
duced to  place  Cuah  in  Chusistan  (called  Cutha. 
2  K.  xvii.  24),  Le  Clerc  m  Cassiotis  in  Syria,  lOid 
Keland  in  the  *'regio  Cosseorum.**  Bochart  iden- 
tified it  with  Susiana,  Link  with  the  country  about 
the  Caucasus,  and  Hartmann  with  Uactria  or  Balkh, 
the  site  of  Paradise  being,  in  this  case,  in  the  cel- 
ebrated ^-ale  of  Kashmir.  The  term  Cush  is  gen 
erally  applied  in  the  Oki  Testament  to  the  countries 
south  of  the  Israelitet.  It  was  the  southern  limit 
of  Egypt  (Ez.  xxix.  10),  and  apparently  the  most 
westerly  of  the  provinces  over  which  the  rule  of 
Ahasuerus  extended,  **  fh>m  India,  even  unto  Ethi- 
opia" (Esth.  i.  1,  viiL  9).  Egypt  and  Cush  are 
associated  in  the  minority  of  instances  in  which  the 
word  occun  (Ps.  Ixviii.  31 ;  Is.  xviii.  1 ;  Jer.  zl\'U 
9,  ^.);  but  in  two  passages  CWi  stands  in  close 
juxtaposition  with  Elara  (Is.  xi.  11)  and  Persia 
(Ez.  xxxriu.  5).  The  Cushite  king,  /erah,  was 
utterly  defeated  by  Asa  at  Mareshah,  and  pursued 
as  fiir  as  Gerar,  a  town  of  the  Philistines,  on  the 
southern  border  of  Palestine,  which  was  apparently 
under  his  sway  (2  Chr.  xir.  9,  Ac.).  In  2  Chr. 
xxi.  16,  the  Arabians  are  described  as  dwelling 
*^  beside  the  Cmhites,'*  and  both  are  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  Philistines.  The  wife  of  Moset, 
who,  we  leara  fkt>m  Ex.  ii.,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Midianite  chieftain,  is  in  Num.  xli.  1  denominated 
a  C^ishite.  Further,  C^ish  and  SeU  (Is.  xliii.  3), 
Cush  and  the  Sabseans  (Is.  xlv.  14)  are  associated 
in  a  manner  consonant  with  the  geneakigy  of  the 
descendants  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  7),  in  which  Seba  Is 
the  son  of  Cush.  From  all  these  circumstances  it 
is  evident  that  under  the  denomination  CHish  were 
included  both  Arabia  and  the  coimtry  sooth  of 
Eg}pt  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Hed  Sea.  It  it 
possible,  also,  that  the  vast  desert  tracts  west  of 
Egypt  were  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  the  land  of 
Cush,  but  of  this  we  have  no  certain  proot  The 
Tai^gumist  on  Is.  xL  11,  sharing  the  prevailiiig 
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.  error  of  his  tiras,  troQslites  Cuah  by  Indii;  but  that 
a  better  knowledge  of  tbe  relative  positions  of  these 
oouutrlei  was  anciently  p08se««ed  is  clear  from 
Esth.  i.  1.  With  all  this  e\id^ce  for  the  southern 
ntu:ition  of  Cu^h,  on  wiiat  Krounds  are  Kosenm.  ller 
and  others  justified  in  applyitig  t  le  term  to  a  moi« 
Dortliern  re:^iori  on  the  bimks  of  the  Oxus?  We 
are  tul  1  tliat,  in  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  gardens 
ami  nietropulis  of  Indra  are  pl.U'ed  around  the 
mouatiin  Mt'ru,  the  cdestial  north  polo;  that, 
aniuu  r  tlie  D^ylonians  and  Medo-Perstans,  the 
godd*  uiouiitain,  Altwr^j,  "  the  mount  of  the  con- 
gre^vtioii,"  w.is  lielieved  to  be  ''in  the  sides  of  the 
north"  (Is.  xiv.  D);  that  the  oldest  Greek  tra- 
ditions point  nortliwards  to  the  bbrthplace  of  gods 
and  myA ;  and  that,  for  all  these  reasons,  the  Par- 
adises of  the  lleltrewi  miut  be  sou^^ht  for  in  some 
far  dift-int  hrperliorean  region.  (luided  by  such 
unerrlnt;  indications,  Hasse  {EtU  kckungen^  pp. 
4J,  5 )  n.)  s{!ru;ileJ  not  to  gratify  his  national  feel- 
ing by  plicin:;  the  garden  of  Eden  on  the  coast  of 
the  Bdtic;  Hu  Ibeck,  a  Swede,  found  it  in  Scandina- 
via, an. I  the  inhospitable  Siberia  has  not  been  with- 
out iti  alvocitej  (Mon*en,  HosenmiiUer's  (Jeoy,  i. 
96).  Bit,  with  all  this  predilection  in  fiivor  of 
the  north,  the  Greaks  placed  the  gardens  of  the 
llesperiddi  in  the  extreme  west,  and  there  are 
ttrouo;  iudicatidus  in  the  Piir.'uias  "  of  a  terrestrial 
paratlke,  ditlerent  fh>m  that  of  the  general  Hindu 
system,  in  tlie  southern  parts  of  Africa"  {As.  Jic». 
iii.  JIM).  Even  Mt'ru  was  no  Airther  north  than 
the  lliai'diynn  range,  which  the  Aryan  race  crossed 
in  their  migritlons. 

In  the  mi(Ut  of  this  diversity  of  opinions,  what 
is  the  true  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive?  Theory 
after  theory  h:u  been  advanced,  with  no  lack  of 
confi  bnce,  l>ut  none  has  been  found  which  satisfies 
the  r&]uired  condlticms.  All  share  the  inevitable 
fate  of  conclusions  wliich  are  based  upon  inadequate 
premises.  The  problem  may  be  indeterminate  be- 
cause t!ie  data  are  insutficient.  It  would  scarcely, 
on  any  otiier  hypothesis,  have  admitted  of  so  many 
i^pare:it  solut:oa««.  Still  it  is  one  not  easy  to  be 
'abandoned,  and  the  site  of  Eden  will  ever  rank, 
with  Uie  qiadr itura  of  the  circle  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  unfulfilled  prophecy,  among  thoee  un- 
»  solve  I,  and  perhaps  insoluble,  problems,  which  pos- 
ies* .«!  xtrange  a  fascination. 

It  mil  it  not  be  denied,  however,  that  other 
metho  U  of  meeting  the  difficulty,  than  those  above 
mentioiio  1,  have  been  proposed.  Some,  ever  ready 
to  1U3  tiie  kni.'e.  have  unhesitatingly  pronounced 
the  wiiole  narr.Uive  to  lie  a  spurious  interpolation 
of  a  liter  a^^e  (Granville  Penn,  Afin.  an'l  Afog. 
Geo':  \u  181).  lint,  even  admitting  this,  the 
words  are  not  mere  unmeinuig  jargon,  and  demand 
ezpl ill ition.  Ew.dd  (Utsch.  i.  331,  note)  affirms, 
and  wu  Ii  ive  only  his  word  for  it,  that  the  tradition 
originate  1  in  the  far  East,  and  that  in  the  course 
of  its  w  i!i  lerin  rs  the  original  names  of  two  of  the 
rivers  at  levst  were  changed  to  others  with  which 
the  Me'irews  were  lietter  acquainted.  Hartm-inn 
regards  it  as  a  product  of  tbe  Kabykmian  or  Per- 
sian period.  Luther,  nyecting  the  fiiroed  mterpre- 
tations  on  which  the  theories  of  his  time  were 
base  I.  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  tlie  garden  re- 
naiiie<l  under  the  guardianship  of  angels  till  the 
time  of  Vie  deluge,  and  that  its  site  was  known  to 
tbe  dfrisendants  of  Adam;  but  that  by  the  flood 
all  traces  of  it  were  obliterated.  On  the  supposi- 
tion that  this  is'  correct,  there  is  itill  a  difficulty  to 
be  explained.    The  uanratlve  if  so  worded  as  to 
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convey  the  idea  that  the  countries  and  riven  sptiken 
of  were  still  existing  in  the  time  of  the  historian^ 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  description  of  the 
garden  of  ICden  is  part  of  ao  inspired  antediluvian 
document  (Morren,  Kosenmiiller's  Geogr.  i.  92). 
The  coigecture  is  beyond  criticism;  it  is  equally 
iiicapalile  of  proof  or  disproof,  and  has  not  much 
probability  to  recommend  it.  I'he  efiects  of  the 
flood  in  changing  the  face  of  countries,  and  alter- 
ing the  relations  of  land  and  water,  are  too  little 
known  at  present  to  allow  any  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  them.  Meanwhile,  as  every  expression 
of  opinion  rt^ults  in  a  confession  of  ignorance,  it 
will  be  more  honest  to  acknowledge  the  difficulty 
than  tu  rest  satisfied  with  a  fictitious  solution. 

'I1ie  idea  of  a  terrestrial  [jaradise,  the  abode  of 
purity  and  happiness,  has  formed  an  dement  in  tlie 
religious  beliefs  of  all  nations.  Tbe  image  ol 
'^  Eden,  the  garden  of  God,"  ret^ned  its  hold  upon 
the  minds  of  the  poets  and  prophets  of  Israel  aa.t 
thing  of  beauty  whose  joys  had  departed  (l^z.  xxviiL 
I'j ;  doel  ii.  3),  and  before  whose  gates  tbe  cherubiio 
atiU  stood  ut  guard  it  from  the  guilty.  Arab  legende 
tell  of  a  garden  in  tlie  East,  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  of  jacinth,  inaccessible  to  man;  a  garden 
of  rich  soil  and  equable  temperature,  well  HUterod, 
and  abounding  with  trees  and  flowers  of  rare  colore 
and  fragrance.  In  the  centre  of  Jambu-dwfpa^  tbe 
middle  of  the  seven  continents  of  the  l*ur.*uias,  is 
tbe  golden  mountain  Mini,  which  stands  like  the 
seed-cup  of  the  k>tus  of  the  earth.  On  its  summit 
is  the  \'ast  city  of  Brahm.i,  renowned  in  heaven, 
and  encircled  by  the  Ganges,  which,  issuing  from 
the  foot  of  Vishnu,  washes  the  lunar  orb,  ai|d 
falling  thither  from  the  skies,  is  divided  into  four 
streams,  that  flow  to  the  four  comers  of  the  earth. 
These  rivers  are  the  Bhadr.'i,  or  Oby  of  Siberia;  tbe 
Sfti,  or  Hoangho,  the  great  river  of  China,  the 
Alakanand.'i,  a  main  branch  of  the  Ganges;  and 
the  Ch:ikshu,  or  Oxus.  In  this  abode  of  divinity 
is  the  Nandana,  or  grove  of  Indra;  there  too  is  the 
.lambu  tree,  from  whose  fruit  are  fed  the  waters  of 
the  Jambu  river,  which  give  life  and  immortality 
to  all  who  drink  thereof.  ( Vishnu  Purdni^  trans. 
Wilwn,  pp.  166-171.)  The  enchanted  gardens  of 
tlie  Chinese  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  sum  mite 
of  Houanlun,  a  high  chain  of  mountains  fhrther 
north  than  the  HimiUaya,  and  ftirther  east  than 
Hindukush.  The  fountain  of  immortality  whidh 
waters  these  gardens  is  divided  into  four  streanis, 
the  fountains  of  the  supreme  spirit,  Tychin.  Among 
the  Medo-Persians  the  gods*  mountain  Albert^  ie 
the  dwelling  of  Ormuzd,  and  the  good  spirits,  and  iff 
called  '« the  navel  of  the  waters.*'  The  Zend  bootrj 
mention  a  region  called  /fet/m,  and  the  place  of 
Zoroaster's  birth  is  called  Utilene^,  or,  according  to 
another  passage,  Aiijftna  \'ee<tjo  (Knobel,  Gtnens). 

All  these  and  simihr  traditions  are  but  mere 
mocking  echoes  of  the  old  Hebrew  story,  jarred  and 
broken  notes  of  the  same  strain ;  but,  with  all  their 
exaggerations,  »*  they  intimate  how  in  the  back- 
gix>und  of  man's  visions  lay  a  Paradise  of  holy  joy, 
— a  Paradise  secured  from  every  kind  of  profiination, 
and  made  inaccessible  to  the  guilty;  a  Paradise  ftiH 
of  objects  that  were  calculated  to  delight  the  senses 
and  to  elevate  the  mhid ;  a  Paradise  that  granted 
to  its  tenant  rich  and  rare  immunities,  and  that 
fed  with  its  perennial  streams  the  tree  of  life  and 
immortality*'  (Hardwiok,  C/nist  ami  other  MntUn^ 
pt  U.  p.  133).  W.  A.  W. 

•  This  difiicult  sul^ect  should  not  be  dismieeed 
without  additional  suggesUona.    1.  The  itatementa 
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U  Gtntma  uv  to  be  interpreted  in  a  manner  con- 
•latent  with  themselves  and  with  other  known  fai't«. 
We  accept  it  as  a  true  history.  In  so  doing,  we 
theiebj  set  aside  all  theories  which  find  here  the 
Ganges,  the  Indus,  or  the  Nile.  All  such  inter- 
firetations  oome  Irom  men  who  regard  the  passage 
M  a  myth  or  saga.  We  get  no  help  frtm  them 
here.  Known  laws  of  hydrustnties  and  kncwn  facts 
concerning  the  'J  i^s  and  Kupbrates  also  forbid 
©»ir  understanding  that  any  one  rirer  in  the  elevated 
region  where  these  streams  rise,  dinded  itself  into 

•  four  rivers,  of  which  these  were  two.  2.  "  Kden  " 
was  a  region  or  territory,  we  know  not  how  exten- 
tive,  in  which  (iod  planted  a  garden,  and  from 
which  yteni  forth  these  waters.  It  was  not  the 
garden,  but  the  region  in  which  the  garden  lay. 

-d.   It  woukl  not  appear  that  the  Deluge  wholly 

'  changed  the  lace  of  the  country.  The  sacred  writer 
was  evidently  describing  a  region  that  might  be 

'  itiU  recognized  when  he  wrote,  and  he  made  speci- 
fications for  the  sake  of  recognition.     Moreovo*, 

'two  of  the  rl^-ers  are  now  wdl  known.  4.  The 
general  situation  of  the  territory  i$  fxed  by  the 
rising  of  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  in  the 
highlands  of  Armenia.  It  is  generally  conceded, 
ts  the  result  of  ethnographical  researches,  that  the 
eariy  home  (or  one  of  the  eariy  homes  of  the 
nations)  is  to  be  sought  around  that  region.  5. 
The  writer  seems  to  lie  describing  the  river-system 
of  tlie  territory  and  the  four  great  rivers  into  which 
these  various  waters  became  united.    No  one  He- 

.  brew  word  would  so  well  describe  the  case  as  "^!7t 

«8ed  collectively.     Hie  word  ]'^V  denotes  a  fount- 

Jdn ;  D**,9  bodies  of  water.  But  "^H^  is  a  stream, 
■or  used  collectively,  streams,  the  river-system.  It 
is  commonly  empbyed  in  the  plural  when  more 
than  one  stream  is  designated.  Here  however  the 
irhole  are  viewed  together.  A  similar  use  is  found 
in  Jonah  ii.  4,  where  the  same  word  in  the  singular 
and  connected  with  a  singular  verb,  designates  the 
ocean  streams  or  floods  that  surrounded  Jonah. 

Now  in  the  high  regions  of  Armenia  there  are 
still  to  be  found  four  great  streams  with  numerous 
branches,  rising  within  a  short  distance  of  each 
other  and  flowing  into  three  difierent  seas.  Two 
.  of  these  rivers  are  miquestionably  among  the  four, 
mentioned  in  Genesis ;  and  of  these  two  the  Tigris 
rises  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  Kuphrates. 
The  latter  is  1500  miles  in  length,  and  the  former 
11 3G  miles  long  before  its  junction  with  it.  Now 
midway  between  the  two  main  sources  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  about  ten  miles  from  each,  rises  the 
Araxes  and  flows  a  thousand  miles  to  the  Caspian 
fica;  while  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Euphrates 
is  the  origin  of  the  llalys  (now  Kizil  Innak\ 
which  nms  a  winding  course  of  700  miles  north- 
westerly to  the  13kck  Sea.  That  the  Gihon  is  the 
Araxes  was  long  ago  maintained  by  Keland  and 
BosenmiiUer;  and  the  explorations  of  Col.  Chesney, 
who  adopts  the  same  view,  bring  no  little  weight  to 
•the  opinion.  His  suggestion  that  the  Pison  is  the 
Halys  is  also  favored  by  the  relation  of  the  several 
streams,  and  by  the  striking  similarity  of  the  names 

Havihh,  hViQ,  and  Colchis,  KoAx^f*  the  region 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  which  lay  on  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Black  Sea.  Keland,  Kosenmi'.Ilpr  and  others 
■aw  the  resemblance  in  the  names  of  the  country, 
but  suggested  tl«e  Pbasis  as  the  river.  Its  remotc- 
MM  wouk)  seem  to  set  it  aside.   The  main  objection 
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to  identifying  the  Araxes  with  the  Gihon,  liei  Is 
the  statement  tliat  the  ri\^  encompasses  the  whole 
land  of  Cush.  But  Gesenius  himself  was  obliged 
to  retract  his  statement  that  Cush  was  to  be  found 
only  in  Kthfopia,  and  to  admit  an  Arabian  C^ish; 
while  Kawlirson  has  shown  (Utiod,  i.  853,  Am. 
ed. )  a  remarkalle  connection  between  the  ( ^ishites 
of  Etliiopia  and  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Bab}lonia 
and  A8S}Tia.  [Cush.]  Ur.  Kobinson  has  well 
said  that  »'  the  Cushites  occupied  the  immense 
region  stretching  from  Assyria  in  the  N.  E.  throogh 
eastern  Arabia  uito  Alrica'*  (Gesen.  Iltb.  Jax, 

tr^3).  The  Araxes  tlius  apparently  by  beyond 
or  compassed  '>*■  the  whoU  land  '*  of  the  Cushites  in 
Asia.  Without  going  into  further  details,  or  be- 
coming responsible  for  this  theor}*,  we  may  say  that 
it  holds  fast  certain  central  £acts  of  the  narratix-e, 
ofiers  a  plausible  solution  of  ita  chief  statements, 
and  introduces  no  m}tliic  or  impossible  elementa. 
llie  unsatisfactory  state  of  our  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  regions  Havilah  and  Cush,  with  the  reasons, 
by  no  means  insuperable,  for  finding  them  else- 
where, are  the  chief  olyections.  It  deserves  con- 
sideration ui  this,  at  least,  that  it  treats  the  sacred 
narrative  with  respect  S.  C.  B. 

E'DEN,  L  diy  [pleazantneis]  :  ♦eJ/>4  ; 
[Alex.  E««»y:]  AVen;  omitted  by  LXX.  in  Is. 
xxxnL  12,  and  Ez.  xxvii.  23),  one  of  the  marta 
which  supplied  the  luxury  of  Tyre  with  richly  em- 
broidered stufis.  It  is  associated  with  Harao, 
Sheba,  and  Asshur;  and  in  Am.  i.  5,  Beth-Eden, 
or  **  the  house  of  Eden,"  is  rendered  in  the  LXX. 
by  Xap^dy.  In  2  K.  xix.  12,  and  Is.  xxx\ii.  IS, 
"  the  sons  of  Eden  "  are  mentioned  with  Gozan, 
Haran,  and  Kezeph,  as  rictims  of  the  Assyrian 
greed  of  conqucRt.  Telassar  appears  to  have  been 
Uie  bead-quarters  of  the  trite ;  and  Knolers 
{Comm.  on  hnvth)  etymology  of  this  name  would 
point  to  tlie  highlands  of  Assyria  as  their  where- 
abouts. But  this  has  no  soimd  foundation,  although 
the  view  which  it  supports  receives  confirmation 

ftom  the  vetaion  of  Jonathan,  who  gives  D***Tn 
{Chadib)  as  the  equivalent  of  Eden.  Bochart 
proved  {Phnhg,  pt.  i.  p.  274)  that  this  term  was 
applied  by  the  Talmudic  writers  to  the  mountain- 
ous district  of  Ass}Tia,  whkh  bordered  on  Media, 
and  was  known  as  Adiabene.  But  if  (>OKan  be 
Gausanitis  in  Mesopotamia,  and  Haran  be  Carriue, 
it  seems  more  natural  to  look  for  Eden  soD'.ewhere 
in  the  same  locality.     Keil  ( Comm.  on  Kings,  H. 

97,  English  transUttion)  thinks  it  may  be  ^»  2^20 

(lifa'don),  which  Assemani  (BibL  Or.  ii.  224) 
places  in  Mesopotamia,  in  the  modern  province  of 
Diarbekr.  Bochart,  considering  the  Eden  of  Genesis 
and  Isaiah  as  identical,  argues  that  Gozan,  Haran, 
Kezeph,  and  Eden,  are  mentioned  in  order  of 
geographical  position,  from  north  to  south;  and^ 
identifying  Gozan  with  Gausanitis,  Haran  with 
Canhn,  a  little  befow  Gausanitis  on  the  Chabor, 
and  Kezeph  with  Kesdpha,  gi\-es  to  Eden  a  sUQ 
more  southerly  situatkm  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  or  even  lower.  According 
to  him,  it  may  )«  Addan,  or  Addana,  which  geog- 
raphers pkioe  on  the  Euphrates.  Blichadis  {SwytpL 
No.  1826)  is  in  fa\-or  of  the  modem  Aden,  called 
by  Ptolemy  'Apafiias  ifiir6ptoyy  as  the  Eden  of 
Ezekid.  In  the  absence  of  positive  evidence,  prob- 
ability seems  to  point  to  the  N.  W.of  Mesopotunk 
as  the  k)cality  of  this  Kden. 
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2.  Beth-Fden  {^^,'^  ri^?»  ffouse  of  pleasure 
[house  of  Kdm^  A.  V.*]':  &y5pcs  Xaojdy;  [Conip. 
i.  'A9i^']  doiHu*  wluptalU),  prubaUy  tbe  name 
of  a  country  residence  of  th«  kings  of  Damascus 
(Am.  i.  5).  Michaelis  (SupjjL  ad  /^x.  fftbr.  s.  v.)» 
following  Laroque's  description,  and  misled  by  an 
apparent  resemblance  in  name,  identified  it  with 
jbideiiy  about  a  day's  journey  from  Baalbek,  on  the 
eatttem  slope  of  the  Ubaniis,  and  near  the  old 
cedars  of  Bshirt-ai  Uaur  {AtnoSy  p.  224),  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Mohammedan  tradition,  that  one 
of  the  four  terrestrial  paradises  was  in  the  valley 
between  the  ranges  of  tbe  Libonus  and  Anti- 
Libanus,  is  inclined  to  favor  tbe  same  hypothesis. 
But  Grotius,  with  greater  appearance  of  probability, 
pointed  to  the  wapdSttaos  of  Ptolemy  (v.  15)  as 
the  locality  of  Eden.  Tbe  ruins  of  the  village  of 
Jiiidt  et'KfuHi/ieh^  now  a  paradise  no  longer,  are 
supposed  by  Dr.  Hobinson  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
ancient  l^aradisus,  and  his  suggestion  is  approved 
by  Mr.  Porter  {ILmdb,  p.  577).  Again,  it  has  been 
ooi\jectured  that  Beth-Kden  is  no  other  than  Btitr- 
Jetut,  **t!ie  house  of  IVadise,*'  not  £ur  to  the 
southwest  of  Damascus,  on  tbe  eastern  slope  of  the 
Hermon,  and  a  short  distance  from  iletfjeL  It 
stands  on  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Pharpar,  near  its 
source  (KosenmUler,  BibL  AlL  ii.  2J1;  Hitzig, 
Amos^  in  kM^;  Porter,  D.imascuSy  i.  311).  But  all 
this  is  mere  eor\jecture;  it  is  impossible,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  to  coimect  the  Arabic  name, 
bestowed  since  the  time  of  Mohammed,  with  the 
more  ancient  Hebrew  appdlation,  whatever  be  the 
apparent  resembUnce.  W.  A.  W. 

B'DEN  Qiy  ipleasftiUnesty.  *lwaiti\  [Vat. 
M.]  IwoSor;  [Vat.  H.  Alex.  IwSoy;  Comp.  fiSaiy:] 
Kdtn).  L  A  Gersbonite  Levite,  son  of  Joah,  in 
the  days  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12).  He  was 
one  of  the  two  representatives  of  his  fiunily  who 
took  part  in  the  purification  of  the  Temple. 

2.  C03<J/i»  [^'omp.  *A5<iy.])  Also  a  Levite, 
cont^Dporary  and  probably  identical  with  the  pre- 
ceding, who  under  Kore  the  son  of  Imnah  was  over 
the  freewill  oflTerings  of  God  (2  Chr.  xxxl.  15). 

W.  A.  W. 

EDEB  (njHy  o  flock :  Vat.  omits  [rather, 
with  Kom.,  reads  'Apd];  Alex.  EUpaiy;  [Aid.  with 
20  MSS.  *E9ptdi  Comp.'^EScp:]  ±:der).  one  of  the 
towns  of  Judah  ui  the  extreme  south,  and  on  the 
borders  of  Edom  (Josh.  xv.  21).  No  trace  of  it 
has  been  discovered  in  modern  times,  unless,  as  has 
been  suggested,  it  is  identical  with  Akad,  by  a 
transposition  of  letters. 

2.  {*t.Up''  Eder.)  A  Levite  of  the  iiunilyof 
Merari,  in  the  thue  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiiL  23, 
xxiv.  80).  G. 

E'DES  CHSat;;  [Vat.,  including  tbe  next 
word,  HJoo-owtjA;  Aid.  'HJ^:  Sedmi]  Esmi  [?]), 
I  Esdr.  ix.  85.     [Jadau.] 

ED'NA  ("£««», f.<.  11}1V, pleasure:  Anna), 
:ihe  wife  of  Ragud  (Tob.  viil  2,  8,  14,  16,  [viU. 
12,]  x.  12,  xi.  1).  B.  F.  W. 

B'DOM,     IDUMB'A,     or     IDUMJBTA 

(D'^.V',  red:  'E^6>^  {^liovfuda;]  N. T.  •iJov/ioTo, 
only  in  Mark  Ui.  8).  The  name  Edom  was  given 
to  Esau,  the  first-bom  son  of  Isaac,  and  twin 
Mother  of  Jacob,  when  he  sold  his  birthright  to 
Jie  latter  for  a  meal  of  lentile  pottage.  The  peculiar 
Qolor  of  the  pottage  gave  rise  to  the  naoie  Edotn, 
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which  signifies  ^  red.**  **  And  Esau  md  to  Jacohi 
Feed  me,  I  pray  thee,  with  that  same  red  pottage; 
for  I  am  fkuit ;  therefore  was  his  name  caUed  Edom  '* 
(Gen.  XXV.  2J-34j.  The  country  which  the  Ijord 
subsequently  gave  to  Esau  was  hence  called  thi 

« field  of  Edom"  (dMV^  mjp,  Gen.  xxxii.  3), 

or  i^buid  of  Mom"  (D'^lS  VT?^»  Gen.  xxxvL 
16 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  37).  ProUbly  lU  physical  aspect 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this.  Tha 
Easterns  have  always  been,  and  to  the  present  da^ 
are,  accustomed  to  apply  names  descriptive  of  the- 
localities,  llie  ruddy  hue  of  the  mountain-range 
given  to  Esau  would  at  once  suggest  the  wont 
tdom,  and  cause  it  to  be  preferred  to  tbe  better- 
known  Esau.  The  latter  was  also  occasionally  used, 
as  in  Obad.  8,  9,  19;  and  m  21,  we  have  **th» 

Mount  of  Esau"  (1^?  "^'TH-'j). 

Edom  was  previously  called  AfoiaU  Seir  (H^V^^ 
ruffffed;  Gen.  xxxii.  3,  xxxvi.  8),  fh>m  Seir  the 
progenitor  of  the  Horites  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  20- 
22).  The  name  Seir  was  perhaps  adopted  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  descriptive  of  the  ^rugged** 
character  of  the  territory.  Joaephns  {ArU.  i.  18,  } ' 
1)  confounds  the  words  Seir  and  A'srm,  and  seems 
to  affirm  that  the  name  Sdr  was  also  derived  tnm 
Isaac's  son ;  but  this  idea  is  opposed  to  the  expres* 
statement  of  Moses  (Gen.  xiv.  6).  The  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  called  Hoiitet^ 
fit>m  ^ori,  the  grandson  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20, 
22),  because  that  name  was  descriptive  of  their 
habits  as  «*  Troglodytes,"  or  ** dwellers  in  caves" 

(^"in,  Horites).  Tunna,  the  daughter  of  Seir 
and  aunt  of  Hori,  became  ooncubme  to  Kliphaa, 
Emm's  oldest  son,  and  bare  to  him  Amalek,  the 
progenitor  of  tbe  Amalekites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12,  20, 
22).  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Isaac,  Esau 
left  Ganaan  and  took  possession  of  Mount  Seir  (Geo. 
XXXV.  28.  xxxvL  6,  7,  8).  When  his  descendants 
increased  they  extirpated  the  Horites,  and  adopted 
their  habits  as  well  as  their  country  (Deut.  ii.  12; 
Jer.  xlix.  16;  Obad.  3,  4). 

The  boundaries  of  Edom,  though  not  directly, 
are  yet  incidentally  defined  with  tolerable  distinct- 
ness in  the  Bible,  lli^  country  lay  along  the 
route  pursued  by  the  Israelites  fix>m  the  pnninsula 
of  Sinai  to  Kadesh-bamea,  and  thence  back  again 
to  £bth.(Deut.  i.  2,  u.  1-8);  that  is,  ak>ng  the 
east  side  of  the  great  valley  of  Arabab.  It  reached 
southward  as  fiur  as  Elatb,  which  stood  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  gulf  of  Elath,  and  was  the  sea- 
port of  the  Edomites;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
extended  further,  as  the  IsraeHtes  on  passing  Elath 
struck  out  eastward  into  the  desert,  so  as  to  pass 
round  the  land  of  Edom  (Deut  ii.  8).  On  the 
north  of  Edom  lay  tbe  territory  of  Moab,  through 
which  the  Israelites  were  also  prevented  from  going, 
and  were  therefore  compelled  to  go  from  Kadesb 
by  the  southern  extremity  of  Edom  (Judg.  xi.  17, 
18;  2  K.  iii.  6-9).  The  boundary  between  Moab. 
and  Edom  appears  to  have  been  the  **  brook  Zered" 
(Deut.  iL  13,  14,  18),  probably  the  modem  IfWy. 
el-Ahsy,  which  still  divides  the  provinces  of  Kerak 
(Moab)  and  Jebdi  ((^ebalene).  But  Edom  was 
wholly  a  moontauKMis  country.  ** Mount  Seir" 
(Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  8,  9;  Deut  L  2,  u.  1,  5,  Ao,} 
and  «'the  Mount  of  Esau"  (Obad.  8,  9,.  19,  21). 
are  names  often  given  to  it  in  the  Bible,  whils 
Josephus  and  later  writers  called  it  Gebnlene  (**  the 
mountauious  ").    This  shows  that  it  on^  embraced 
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thti  narrow  mountainous  tract  (about  100  miles 
long  by  20  broad)  extending  lUong  the  eastern  side 
ot  the  Arahati  from  tlie  norttiem  end  of  tiie  gulf 
of  Elath  to  near  the  soutlieni  end  of  tlie  Dead  8eii. 
A  glance  at  the  more  modern  divisions  and  names 
corroborates  this  view.  Josephus  divides  Kdom, 
or  Idumsea,  into  two  provinces;  the  one  he  calls 
CoboUiii  iTo^oKiris)^  and  the  other  AnutUkUu 
(i^nt  ii.  1,  §  2).  The  former  is  Kdom  Proper,  or 
Mount  Seir;  the  latter  is  the  region  south  of  Pjil- 
estine  now  called  the  desert  of  tt-lVi^  or  **  AVan* 
deriiig/*  original! J  occupied  by  the  Amalekites 
(Num.  xiii.  29;  1  Sam.  zv.  1-7,  xxvii.  8),  but 
•llerwards,  as  we  shall  see,  possessed  by  the  Kdom- 
ites.  Kusebius  also  gives  the  name  Oabaltne,  or 
Ctbttltfue^  as  identical  with  Edom  {Oiunn,  s.  v. 
^V,  Jdumaa^  Allus^  ^.),  and  in  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  the  word  OtOln  is  substituted  for  Srtr 
in  Deut.  xxxiii.  2.     Gebalene  Is  the  Greek  form  of 

the  Hebrew  Gebdl  ( v^,  fnounifun\  and  it  is  still 

retained  in  the  Arabic  Jebdl  y  JLu^,  mountaim). 
The  mountain  range  of  Edom  is  at  present  divided 
into  two  districts,  llie  northern  is  called  JetdL 
It  begins  at  Wady-tl-Ahsy  (the  ancient  brook 
Zered)y  which  separates  it  from  Ktrak  (the  ancient 
Moab),  and  it  terminates  at  or  near  Petra.  The 
•outhem  district  is  called  eih-Sfierah^  a  name 
which,  though  it  resembles,  bears  no  radical  rela- 
tion to  the  Hebrew  Seir. 

The  physical  geography  of  Edom  is  somewhat 
peculiar.  Along  the  western  base  of  the  mountain- 
range  are  iow  calcareous  hills.  To  these  succeed 
lofty  masses  of  igneous  rock,  chiefly  porphyry,  over 
which  lies  red  and  vsriegated  sandstone  in  irregular 
ridges  and  abrupt  cliffs,  with  deep  ravines  between, 
llie  latter  strata  give  the  moimtains  their  most 
striking  features  and  remarkable  colore,  llie 
Average  ele^'ation  of  the  summits  is  about  2000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Along  the  eastern  side  runs  an 
almost  unbroken  limestone  ridge,  a  thousand  feet 
or  more  higher  than  the  other.  This  ridge  sinks 
down  with  an  easy  slope  into  the  plateau  of  the 
Arabian  desert  AVliile  Kdom  is  thus  wild,  rugged, 
and  almost  inaccessible,  the  deep  glens  and  flat 
terraces  along  the  mountain  sides  are  covered  with 
rich  soil,  from  which  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowere  now 
spring  up  luxuriantly..  No  contrast  could  be  greater 
than  that  between  the  bare,  parched  plains  on  the 
east  and  west,  and  the  ruddy  clifft,  and  verdant, 
flower-spangled  glens  and  terraces  of  Edom.  lliis 
illustrates  Bible  topography,  and  reconciles  seem- 
ingly discordant  statements  in  the  sacred  volume. 
While  the  posterity  of  Esau  dwelt  amid  rocky  fast- 
nesses and  on  mountain  heights,  making  their 
houses  like  the  eyries  of  eagles,  and  living  by  their 
sword  (Jer.  xlix.  16;  Gen.  xxvii.  40),  yet  Isaac,  in 
his  prophetic  blessing,  promised  his  disappointed 
son  that  his  dwelling  should  be  **  of  the  fatness  of 
the  earth,  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven  from  above  *' 
((jen.  xxvii.  39).  Some  other  passages  of  Scripture 
are  also  illustrated  by  a  glance  at  the  towering 
precipices  and  peaks  of  Edom.  The  border  of  the 
Amorites  was  from  **  the  ascent  of  scorpions  (Ak- 
mbbim\  fipom  the  rock  '*  —  that  is,  from  the  rocky 
boundary  of  Edom  (Judg.  i.  36).  And  we  read 
that  Amaziah,  afUr  the  conquest  of  Seir,  took  ten 
thousand  of  the  captives  to  the  »» top  of  the  cliff," 
and  thence  cast  them  down,  dashing  them  all  to 
pieces  (2  Chr.  xxv.  11,  12). 

llie  ancient  capital  of  Edom  was  Dozrah  [Boz- 
bah],  the  site  of  which  is  most  probably  marked 
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by  the  village  of  Buseireh^  near  the  n  «them  boi^ 
der,  about  2d  miles  south  of  Kerak  (Gen.  xxtvi 
;ia;  Is.  xxxiv.  6,  Ixiii.  1;  Jer.  xlix.  13,  22).  But 
Sek,  better  known  by  its  Greek  name  Petra,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  principal  stronghold  in  tlie 
days  of  Amaziah  (u.  c.  8a8;  2  K.  xlv.  7;  see 
Pktua).  Klath,  and  its  neighbor  Ezion-geler, 
were  the  sea-ports:  they  were  captured  by  king 
Darid.  and  here  Solomon  equipped  his  merchant- 
fleet  (2  Sam.  viu.  14:  IK.  ix.  26). 

When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  began  to  decline, 
the  Edomites  not  only  reconquered  their  lost  cities, 
but  made  frequent  inroads  upon  southern  Palestine 
(2  K.  xri.  6;  where  Kdomitti  and  not  Sjrians 
{Arnma^nt)  is  evidently  the  true  reading;  2  ("hr. 
xxviii.  17).  It  was  probably  on  account  of  these 
attacks,  and  of  their  uniting  with  the  ('haldeans 
against  the  Jews,  that  the  Edomites  were  so  fear- 
fully denounced  by  the  later  prophets  (Oliad.  1  ff. ; 
Jer.  xlix.  7  ff.;  Ez.  xxv.  12  ff.,  xxxv.  3  ff.).  Dur- 
ing the  Captirity  they  advanced  westwanl^  occupied 
the  whole  territory  of  their  brethren  the  Amalekites 
Gen.  xxxvi.  12;  1  Sam.  xv.  1  ff.;  Joseph.  AnL  VL 
1,  §  2).  and  even  took  possession  oc  many  towns  in 
southern  Palestine,  including  Helron  (Josqih.  Ant, 
xii.  8,  §  6;  i/.  J.  iv.  9,  §  7;  c  Apivn,  ii.  10). 
The  name  Edom,  or  rather  its  Greek  form,  Idumsea, 
was  now  given  to  the  country  lying  between  the 
valley  of  Arabah  and  the  shores  of  the  Aleditcr- 
ranean.  Thus  Josephus  writes  {Ant  v.  1,  §  22)  — 
**  the  k>t  of  Simeon  included  that  part  of  Idumjea 
which  bordered  upon  EgJTit  and  Arabia;"  and 
though  this  is  true,  it  does  not  contradict  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  —  "I  will  not  give  you  of  their 
land,  no,  not  so  much  as  a  footbreadth,  because  I 
have  given  Mount  Seir  imto  Esau  for  a  possession  ** 
(Deut.  ii.  h).  Not  a  f'^tbreadth  of  Edom  Proper, 
or  Mount  Seir,  was  ever  given  to  the  Jews.  Je- 
rome also  (in  Obad.)  8i\y%  that  the  Edomites  pos- 
sessed the  whole  country  from  Eleutheropolis  to 
Petra  and  I^th;  and  Koman  authora  sometimes 
give  the  name  Idumsea  to  all  Palestine,  and  e^en 
call  the  Jews  Idumeans  (Virg.  Gtwg.  iii.  12; 
Juven.  viii.  160;  Martial,  ii.  2). 

While  Idumsea  thus  extended  westward,  Edom 
Proper  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Nabath«ans, 
an  Arabian  tribe,  descended  from  Nebaioth,  Ish- 
mael's  oldest  son  and  Esau's  brother-in-law  (Gen. 
xxv.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  29;  Gen.  xxxvi.  3).  The  Na- 
bathieans  were  a  powerful  people,  and  held  a  great 
part  of  southern  Arabia  (Joseph.  Ant  i.  12,  §  4). 
They  took  Petra  and  established  themselves  there 
at  leEist  three  centuries  before  Christ,  for  Antigonus, 
one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  afler 
conquering  Palestine,  sent  two  expeditions  against 
the  Nabathieans  in  Petra  (Diod.  Sic.  xix).  This 
people,  leaving  off  their  nomad  habits,  settled 
down  amid  the  mountains  of  Edom,  engaged  iu 
commerce,  and  founded  the  little  kingdom  caUed 
by  Koman  writere  Arabia  Peb'aa,  which  embraced 
nearly  the  same  territory  as  the  ancient  Edom. 
Some  of  its  monarchs  took  the  name  Aretas  (3 
Mace.  v.  8;  Joseph.  AnL  xiii.  15,  §  1,  2;  xlv.  5,  $ 
1),  and  some  Obodas  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13,  §  5). 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  was  father-in-law  of  Herod 
Antipas  (Matt.  xlv.  3,  4),  and  it  was  the  same  who 
captured  the  city  of  Damascus  and  held  it  at  the 
time  of  Paul's  convereion  (2  Cor.  xi.  32;  Acta  Ix. 
25).  The  kingdom  of  Arabia  was  finally  subdued 
by  the  Romans  in  a.  d.  105.  Under  the  Komans 
the  transport  trade  of  the  Nabathaeans  increaard. 
Koads  were  constructed  through  the  roountain-d^ 
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61es  firom  Klath  on  the  coast  to  Petra,  and  thence 
Qoi-thward  and  westward.  Traces  of  them  still 
remain,  with  ruinous  military  stations  at  intervaU, 
and  ikUen  mile-stones  of  the  times  of  Trajan  and 
Marcus  Aurelius  {PtuUngtr  Tables;  Laborde's 
Wnfage;  Burckhardt*s  Syri%  pp.  374,  419;  Irby 
and  Mangles'  TravtU,  pp.  371,  377,  Ist  ed.).  To 
the  Naba&aeans  Petra  owes  those  great  mouumenU 
which  are  still  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

When  the  Jewish  power  revived  under  the  war- 
like Asmonean  princes,  that  section  of  Idumtea 
which  lay  south  of  Palestine  fell  into  their  hands. 
Judas  MaccabsBus  captured  Hebron,  Marissa,  and 
Ashdod ;  and  John  Hyrcanus  compelled  the  inhab- 
ittmta  of  the  whole  region  to  conform  to  Jewish 
law  (Joseph.  Ant,  zii.  8,  §  6,  xiii.  9,  §  2;  1  Mace. 
T.  65,  68).  The  country  was  henceforth  governed 
by  Jewish  prefects;  one  of  these,  Antipater,  an 
Idumiean  by  birth,  became,  tbrouo^h  the  friendship 
of  the  Ronmn  emperor,  procurator  of  all  Judea, 
and  his  son  was  Herod  the  Great,  "  King  of  the 
Jews  "  (Joseph.  AnU  xiv.  1,  §  3,  8,  §  5,  xv.  7,  §  9, 
xvu.  n,  §4). 

Early  in  the  Christian  era  Edom  Proper  was  in- 
cluded by  geographera  in  Palestine,  but  in  the  fifth 
century  a  new  division  was  made  of  the  whole 
country  into  Palastina  Pnm%  Stcundn,  and  7er- 
tia.  The  last  embraced  Edom  and  some  neighbor- 
ing provinces,  and  when  it  became  an  ecclesiastical 
division  its  metropolis  was  Petra.  In  the  seventh 
century  the  Mohammedan  conquest  gave  a  death- 
blow to  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  Edom. 
Under  the  withering  influence  odf  Mohammedan 
rule  the  great  cities  fisU  to  ruin,  and  the  country 
became  a  desert.  The  followers  of  the  false  prophet 
were  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  instruments  in  (iod's 
hands  for  the  execution  of  his  judgments.  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  O  Mount  Seir,  I  am 
against  thee,  and  (  will  make  thee  most  desolate. 
I  will  lay  thy  cities  waste,  and  when  the  whole 
earth  njoieeth  I  will  make  thee  desolate.  ...  I 
will  make  Mount  Seir  most  desolate,  and  cut  off 
from  it  him  that  passetfa  out  and  him  that  retumeth. 
...  I  will  make  thee  perpetual  desolations,  and 
thy  cities  shall  not  return,  and  ye  shall  know  that 
I  am  the  Urd  "  (Ez.  xxxv.  3,  4,  7,  9,  14). 

The  Crusaders  made  several  expeditions  into 
Edom,  penetrating  as  fiu*  as  Petra,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  it  still  bears,  Wndy  M&»  r,  "  Valley 
of  Moses"  (Oestt  Dn  per  Franc,  pp.  405,  518, 
555,  581).  On  a  commanding  height  about  12 
miles  north  of  Petra  they  built  a  strong  fortress 
called  Mons  K^i;alis,  now  Shubek  {Gtsli  Dei,  p. 
611).  At  that  time  so  little  was  known  of  the 
geography  of  the  country  that  the  Crujtaders  occu- 
pied and  fortified  Kernk  (the  ancient  Kir  Moab) 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  the  site  of  Petra. 

From  that  time  until  the  present  century  Edom 
remained  an  unknown  land.  In  the  year  1812 
Burckhardt  entered  it  from  the  north,  passed  down 
through  it,  and  discovered  the  wonderful  ruins  of 
Petra.  In  1823  I>aborde,  proceeding  northward 
from  Ahabih  through  the  defiles  of  Edom,  also 
visited  Petra,  and  brought  away  a  portfolio  of 
splendid  drawings,  which  proved  that  the  descrip- 
tions of  Burckhardt  had  not  been  exaggerated. 
Blany  have  since  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  first 
explorers,  and  a  trip  to  Petra  now  forms  a  necessary 
part  of  the  eastern  traveller's  grand  tour. 

For  the  ancient  geography  of  VAoxa  consult  Re- 
tandi  Paletlim,  pp.  48.  66  ff.,  78,  82;  for  the 
ilitory  and  commerce  of  the  Nabathieans,  Vincent's 
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Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancient$,  vol 
ii.;  for  the  present  state  of  the  country  and  dd> 
scriptions  of  Petra,  Burckhardt's  TracrU  in  Sjfria 
I^aborde's  Voyigej  Kobinson's  Biblicil  JiefenrchcM, 
Porter's.  Hamlbookjar  Sgiia  and  PaUstia^. 

J.  L.P. 
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ijpy  **35  [«ww  of  the  hninf]^  Deut.  ii.  4:  'IJow- 
/icuoi))  the  descendants  of  ICsau  or  I'Mom.  [Edom]. 
Fmslu  settled  in  Mount  Seir  immediately  after  the 
death  of  his  fiither  Isaac  (Cen.  xxxvi.  6,  8).  Be- 
fore that  time,  howe\'er,  he  had  occndionally  visited, 
and  even  resided  in,  that  country;  for  it  was  to  the 
•*  land  of  Seur  '*  Jacob  sent  messengers  to  acquaint 
his  brother  of  his  arrival  from  Padan-aram  (Gen. 
xxxii.  3).  The  Edomites  soon  l>ecame  a  numerous 
and  powerful  nation  .((ien.  xxxn.  1  ff.).  Their 
first  form  of  government  appears  to  have  resembled 
that  of  the  modem  Bedawin;  each  tribe  or  dan 

having  a  petty  chief  or  sheikh  (f)^-.  M,  "  Duke  *'  in 
the  A.  v..  Gen.  xxxvi.  15).  The  Horitcs,  who  in- 
habited Mount  Seir  fW>m  an  early  period,  and 
among  whom  the  Edomites  still  lived,  had  their 
sheikhs  also  (Gen.  xxxvi.  23  ff.).  At  a  later  period, 
probably  when  the  Edomites  be^^n  a  war  of  exter- 
mination against  the  Horites,  they  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  united  action  under  one  competent  leader, 
and  then  a  king  was  chosen.  The  names  of  eight 
of  their  kings  are  given  in  the  book  of  Genesis 
(xxxvi.  31-39),  with  their  native  cities,  fh^m  which 
it  appears  that  one  of  them  was  a  foreigner  ("  Saul 
of  Hehoboth-by-the  river " ),  or,  at  least,  tliat  his 
family  were  resident  m  a  foreign  city.  (See  also  1 
Chr.  i.  40-50.)  Against  the  Horites  the  children 
of  Edom  were  completely  successful.  Having  either 
exterminated  or  expelled  them  they  occupied  the'j* 
whole  country  (Deut.  ii.  12).  A  statement  made 
in  Gen.  xxxvi.  31,  serves  to  fix  the  period  of  the 
d3ma3ty  of  the  eight  kings.  They  "  reigned  in  the 
land  of  Edom  before  there  reigned  any  king  over 
the  children  of  Israel;  **  that  is,  l)efore  the  time  of 
Moses,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  virtual  king 
of  Israel  (comp.  Deut.  xxxiii.5;  Fjc.  xviii.  16-19). 
Other  circumstances,  howewr,  prove  that  though 
the  Edomite  kings  had  the  chief  command,  yet  &e 
old  patriarchal  government  by  sheikhs  of  tribes  was 
still  retained.  Most  of  the  lar;^  tril)cs  of  Bedawin 
at  the  present  day  have  one  chief,  with  the  title  of 
Ami/*,  who  takes  the  lead  in  any  great  emergency ; 
while  each  division  of  the  tribe  enjo}-s  perfect  inde> 
pendence  under  its  own  sheikh.  So  it  would  seem 
to  ha\'e  been  with  the  Edomites.     Lists  of  dukes 

(or  shtikhe,  ^C^''  y)  are  gi^en  both  before  and  after 
the  kings  ((kn.  xxxvi.  15  ff.;  1  Chr.  i.  51  ff),  and 
in  the  triumphant  song  of  Urxol  over  the  engulfed 
host  of  Pharaoh,  when  describing  tiie  effect  this 
fearful  act  of  divine  vengeance  would  produce  on 
the  surrounding  nations,  it  is  said:  **Then  the 
duket  of  Edom  shall  be  amazed"  (Ex.  xv.  15), 
while,  only  a  few  years  afterwards,  Moses  "sent 

messengers  from  Kadesh  unto  the  king  (^^P) 
of  Edom  **  to  ask  permission  to  pass  through  hit 
country  (Judg.  xi.  17). 

Esau's  bitter  hatred  to  his  brother  Jacob  for 
fraudulently  obtaining  his  blessing  appears  to  have 
been  inherited  by  his  latest  posterity.  The  ICdom- 
ites  peremptorily  refused  to  permit  the  Israelites  to 
pass  through  their  land,  though  addressed  in  tht 
most  friendly  terms — **thus  saith  thy  brother 
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bnd*'  (Nam  xx.  14)  —  and  though  assured  that 
tliey  would  neither  druik  of  their  waters  nor  tres- 
pass on  their  fields  or  vineyards  (ver.  17).  The 
Isradites  were  expressly  commanded  by  God  neither 
to  resent  this  conduct,  nor  even  to  entertain  feel- 
ings of  hatred  to  the  Edomites  (Deut  ii.  4, 5,  xxiii. 
7).  The  Edomites  did  not  attempt  actual  hostil- 
ities, though  they  prepared  to  resist  by  force  any 
intrusion  (Num.  xx.  20).  Their  neighbor  and 
brethren  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12),  the  Amalekites,  were 
probably  uiged  on  by  them,  and  proved  the  earliest 
and  most  determin^  opponents  of  the  Israelites 
during  their  journey  through  the  wilderness  (Ex. 
xvii.  8,  9). 

For  a  period  of  400  years  we  hear  no  more  of 
the  P^lomites.  They  were  then  attacked  and  de- 
feated by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  Some  forty  years 
Uter  David  overthrew  their  army  in  the  *♦  Valley 
of  Salt,"  and  his  general,  Joab,  following  up  the 
victory,  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  male  population 
(i  K.  xi.  15,  16),  and  placed  Jewish  garrisons  in 
all  the  strongholds  of  Edom  (2  Sum.  viii.  18,  14; 

in  Ter.  13  the  Hebrew  should  evidently  be  DllH, 

instead  of  C^S;  comp.  14;  2  K.  xiv.  7;  and 
Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §  4).  In  honor  of  that  victory 
the  Psalmist-warrior  may  have  penned  the  words 
in  Ps.  Ix.  8,  ^over  Edom  will  I  cast  my  shoe.*' 
Hadad,  a  member  of  the  royal  family  of  Edom, 
made  his  escape  with  a  few  followers  to  Egypt,  where 
he  was  kindly  received  by  Pharaoh.  After  the 
death  of  David  he  returned,  and  tried  to  excite  his 
countrymen  to  rebellion  against  Israel,  but  failing 
in  the  attempt  he  went  on  to  S}Tia,  where  he  be- 
came one  of  Solomon's  greatest  enemies  (1  K.  xi. 
14-22;  Joseph.  AnL  viii.  7,  §  6).  The  Edomites 
continued  subject  to  Israel  from  this  time  till  the 
reign  of  .lehoslmphat  (u.  c.  914),  when  they  at- 
tempted to  in^'ade  Israel  in  conjunction  with  Ammon 
and  Moab,  but  were  miraculously  destroyed  in  the 
valley  of  Berachah  (2  Chr.  xx.  22).  A  few  years 
later  they  re\'olted  against  Jeboram,  elected  a  king, 
and  for  half  a  century  retained  their  independence 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  8).  'fhey  were  then  attacked  by 
Amaziah,  10,000  were  slain  in  battle,  Sela,  their 
great  stronghold,  was  captured,  and  10,000  more 
were  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  conqueror  from  the 
clifib  that  surround  the  city  (2  K.  xiv.  7 ;  2  Chr. 
XXV.  11,  12).  Yet  the  Israelites  were  never  able 
again  completely  to  subdue  them  (2  (lir.  xxriii. 
17).  When  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Jerusalem 
the  Edomites  joined  him,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  plunder  of  the  city  and  slaughter  of  the  poor 
Jews.  Their  cruelty  at  that  time  seems  to  I  e  spe- 
cially referred  to  in*  the  137th  Psalm  —  "  Remem- 
ber, O  I>ord,  the  children  of  Edom  in  the  day  of 
Jerusalem ;  who  said.  Raze  it,  raze  it,  even  to  the 
foundation  thereof.'*  As  the  first  part  of  Isaac's 
prophetic  blessing  to  Esau  —  *'  the  elder  shall  sene 
the  younger"  — was  fulfilled  in  the  long  subjection 
of  the  Edomites  to  the  kings  of  Israel,  so  now  the 
second  part  was  also  fulfilled  —  "  It  shall  come  to 
paps  when  thou  shalt  have  the  dominion  that  thou 
shalt  break  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck "  (Gen. 
xxvii.  40).  It  was  on  account  of  these  acts  of 
cruelty  committed  upon  the  Jews  in  the  day  of 
their  calamity  that  the  Edomites  were  so  fearjfully 
denounced  by  the  later  prophets  (Is.  xxxiv.  5-8, 
Ixiii.  1-4;  Jer.  xlix.  17;  Lam.  iv.  21;  Ez.  xxv.  13, 
14;  Am.  i.  11,  12;  Obad.  10  ff.). 

On  the  conquest  of  Judah  by  the  Babylonians, 
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the  Edomites,  probably  in  reward  for  their  i 
during  the  war,  were  permitted  to  settle  in  south« 
em  Palestine,  and  the  whole  plateau  between  it  and 
Egypt;  but  they  were  about  the  same  tame  driven 
out  of  Edom  Proper  by  the  Nabathsans.  [EnoM ; 
Nebaioth.]  For  more  than  four  centuries  they 
continued  to  prosper,  and  retained  their  new  pos- 
sessions with  the  exception  of  a  few  towns  which 
the  Persian  monarchs  compelled  them  to  restore  to 
the  Jews  after  the  ('aptivity.  But  during  the  war- 
like rule  of  the  Maccabees  they  were  again  com- 
pletely subdued,  and  even  forced  to  conform  to 
Jewish  laws  and  rites  (Joseph.  AnL  xii.  8,  §  6,  xiil. 
9,  §  1 ;  1  Mace.  v.  65),  and  submit  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Jewish  prefects.  The  Edomites  were  now 
incorporated  with  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  whole 
province  was  often  termed  by  Greek  and  Roman 
writere  Jdummn.  (Ptol.  Gtog.  v.  16;  Mar.  iii.  8). 
According  to  the  ceremonial  law  an  Edomite  wan 
received  into  "  the  congregation  of  the  I-ord  "  — 
that  is,  to  all  the  rites  and  privileges  of  a  Jew — **in 
the  third  generation  "  (Deut.  xxiii.  8).  Antipater, 
a  clever  and  crafty  Iduniipan,  succeeded,  through 
Roman  influence,  in  obtaining  the  government  of 
Judca  (Joseph.  AuL  xiv.  8,  §  5).  His  oklest  son, 
Phasaelus,  he  made  gmemor  of  Jerusalem,  and  to 
his  second  son  Herod,  then  only  in  his  15th  year, 
he  gave  the  province  of  Galilee.  Herod,  afterwards 
named  the  (Jreni^  was  appointed  "king  of  the 
Jews  "  by  a  decree  of  the  Roman  senate  (b.  c.  37 ; 
Joseph.  AnL  xiv.  14,  §  5;  Matt.  ii.  1).  Imme- 
diately before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  in 
consequence  of  the  influence  of  John  of  Gischtla, 
20,000  Idumsans  were  admitted  to  the  Holy  Gty, 
which  ihey  filled  with  robbery  and  bloodshed 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  4  and  5).  Frcm  this  time  the 
Edomites,  as  a  separate  people,  disappear  from  the 
page  of  history,  though  the  name  Idumtea  still  con- 
tinued to  be  applied  to  the  country  south  of  Pales- 
tine as  hte  as  the  time  of  Jerome  (m  Obnd.). 

The  character  of  the  Edomites  was  drawn  by 
Isaac  in  his  prophetic  Llessing  to  Esau  —  "  By  thy 
sword  shalt  thou  live"  (Gen.  xxvii.  40).  War  and 
rapine  were  the  only  professions  of  the  Edomites 
By  the  sword  they  got  Mount  Selr  —  by  the  sword 
they  exterminated  the  Horites  —  by  the  sword  they 
long  battled  with  their  Lrethren  of  Israel,  and 
finally  Iroke  off  their  yoke  —  by  the  sword  they 
won  southern  Palestine  —  and  by  the  sword  they 
performed  the  hist  act  in  their  long  historic  drama, 
massacred  the  guards  in  the  temple,  ai:d  pillaged 
the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

Little  is  known  of  their  religion ;  but  that  little 
shows  them  to  have  been  idolatrous.  It  is  proLalle 
that  I>au*s  marriage  with  the  **  daughters  of 
Canaan,"  who  "  were  a  grief  of  mind  "  to  bis  father 
and  mother  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  35),  induced  him  to 
embrace  their  religion,  and  when  Esau  and  his 
followers  took  possession  of  Mount  Seir  they  seem 
to  have  followed  the  practice  common  among  ancient 
nations  of  adopting  the  country's  gods,  for  we  read 
that  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  after  his  conquest 
of  the  Edomites,  ^(  brought  the  gods  of  the  children 
of  Seir,  and  set  them  up  to  be  his  gods  "  (2  Clir. 
xxv.  14,  15,  20).  Josephus  also  refera  to  both  the 
idok  and  priests  of  the  Idiunsans  {AnL  xv.  17, 
5  9). 

The  habits  of  the  Idums^ans  were  singular.  Tlie 
Horites,  their  predecessors  in  Mount  Sdr,  were,  as 
their  name  implies,  trotjodytef^  or  dwellers  in  caves; 
and  the  Edomites  seem  to  have  adopted  thdr  dwell- 
ings  as  well  as  their  countr}-.     Jeremiah  and  Obft> 
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diah  both  speak  of  them  as  ^  dweiling  in  the  clefts 
of  the  rocks/*  and  making  their  habitations  higli 
in  the  difb,  like  the  eyriea  of  eas^les  (Jer.  xliz.  16 ; 
Obad.  df  4),  language  which  is  strikingly  illustrated 
by  a  survey  of  the  mountains  and  glens  of  Edom. 
Everywhere  we  meet  with  caves  and  grottoes  hewn 
in  the  soft  sandstone  strata.  Those  at  Petra  are 
well  known.  [Petra.]  Their  form  and  arrange- 
ments show  that  most  of  them  were  originally  in- 
tended for  habitations.  They  have  closets  and 
recesses  suitable  for  fiunily  uses,  and  many  have 
windows.  The  nature  of  the  rock  and  the  form 
of  the  cUf&  made  excavation  an  easier  work  than 
erection,  besides  the  additional  security,  comfort, 
and  permanence  of  such  abodes.  Indeed  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  commercial  Nabatbeans 
were  the  first  who  introduced  buildings  into  iildom. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  alio  that  the  Edomites,  when 
they  took  possession  of  southern  Palestine,  followed 
even  there  their  old  mode  of  life,  uid  excavated 
caves  and  grottoes  everywhere  through  the  country. 
So  Jerome  in  his  (>>mmeiitary  on  Obadiah  writes 
—  **  Oranis  Australls  regio  IdumsBorum  de  Eleu- 
theropoli  usque  ad  Petram  et  Ailam  (hsec  est  po»- 
sessio  Esau)  in  specubus  habitatiunculas  habet:  et 
propter  niniios  adores  solis,  quia  meridiana  pio- 
vincia  est,  subterraneis  tuguriis  utitur.*'  During 
a  visit  to  this  region  in  1857,  the  writer  of  this 
article  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  large 
number  of  these  caverns,  and  has  no  hesitation  in 
ranking  them  amung  the  most  reniarlcible  of  their 
kind  in  the  work!.  [Elkuthrropolis.]  llie 
nature  of  the  climate,  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  and 
their  great  size,  render  them  healthy,  pleasant,  and 
commodious  habitations,  while  their  security  made 
them  specially  suitable  to  a  country  exposed  in  every 
age  to  incessant  attacks  of  robbers.         J.  L.  P. 

ED'REI,  L  (^VTl^  [$tr<mff,migktif]i  [Rom. 
^ES/NttK,  exc.  Deut  iU.  1,  10,  -l^;  Josh.  xix.  37, 
*Aararapl\  Vat.  ES/ksciv,  -ci/i,  Atraapei;  Alex.  £5- 
patiMy  -ufAj  -f/i,  in  Josh.  xiiL  12  corrupt,  xix.  i<7, 
with  Aid.  E^pattf]  Euseb.  Onotn.  'A8/»ak:  Aiab. 

c  «3t  I  [£</ratJ),  one  of  the  two  capital  cities 

of  Rashan  (Num.  xxi.  33;  Deut  i.  4,  iH.  [1,]  10; 
Josh.  xii.  4  [xiii.  12,  31,  xix.  37]).  In  Scripture 
it  is  only  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  nctory 
gained  by  the  Israelites  over  the  Amorites  under 
(.)g  their  king,  and  the  territory  thus  acquired. 
Not  a  single  allusion  is  made  to  it  in  the  subse- 
quent history  of  God'fl  people,  though  it  was  within 
the  territory  allotted  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh 
(Num.  xxxii.  33),  and  it  continued  to  be  a  large 
and  important  city  down  to  the  seventh  century 
of  our  era. 

The  ruins  of  this  ancient  city,  still  bearing  the 
oame  AV/'Vi,  stand  on  a  rocky  promontory  which 
projects  from  the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  Ugah.  [Ak- 
GOB.]  The  site  is  a  strange  one  —  without  water, 
without  access,  except  over  rocks  and  through  defiles 
all  but  impracticable.  Strength  and  security  seem 
to  have  been  thu  grand  objects  in  view.  The  rocky 
promontory  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wkle  by  two 
miles  and  a  hah'  long;  it  has  an  elevation  of  firom 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  the  plain,  which  spreads 
out  from  it  on  each  side,  flat  as  a  sea,  and  o(  rare 
fertility.  The  ruins  are  neariy  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  have  a  strange  wild  look,  rising 
up  in  black  shattered  masses  from  the  midst  of  a 
wilderness  of  black  rocks.  A  number  of  the  old 
bouses  still  renuiin;  they  are  few,  massive,  and 
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gloomy,  and  some  of  them  are  half  buried  beneath 
heaps  of  rubbish.  In  these  the  present  inhabitants 
reside,  selecting  such  apartments  as  are  best  fitted 
for  comfort  and  security.  The  short  Greek  in- 
scriptions which  are  here  and  there  seen  over  the 
doors  prove  that  the  houses  are  at  least  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Roman  dominion.  Jidr'a  was  at  one 
time  adorned  with  a  considerable  number  of  public 
edifices,  but  time  and  the  chances  of  war  have  left 
most  of  them  shapeless  heaps  of  ruin.  2dauy  Greek 
inscriptions  are  met  with;  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  of  the  Christian  age,  and  of  no  historic  value. 

The  identity  of  this  site  with  the  Edrei  of  Script- 
ure has  been  questioned  by  many  writers,  who 
follow  the  doubtful  testimony  of  Eusebius  ( Ononi. 
s.  V.  Esili'ti  and  AstJi-oth),  and  place  the  capital 
of  fiashan  at  the  modem  Der'a,  a  few  miles  further 
south.  The  following  reasons  have  induced  the 
present  writer  to  regard  /uir'a  as  the  true  site  of 
Edrei.  (1.)  The  situation,  is  such  as  would  nat- 
urally be  selected  for  a  capital  city  in  eariy  and 
troublous  times  by  the  rulers  of  a  warlike  nation. 
The  principles  of  fortification  were  then  little  known, 
and  consequently  towns  and  villages  were  built  on 
the  tops  of  hills  or  in  the  midst  of  rocky  fostnesses. 
The  advantages  of  J-Aif^a  in  this  respect  are  seen 
at  a  glance.  Der^a^  on  the  other  hand,  lies  in  tha 
open  country,  without  any  natural  advantages,  ex- 
posed to  the  attack  of  every  invader.  It  is  diflkult 
to  believe  that  the  wariike  Kephaim  would  have 
erected  a  royal  city  in  such  a  positi<m.  (2.)  The 
dwellings  of  Ktli'\j  possess  all  the  characteristics 
of  remote  antkjuity  —  massive  walls,  stone  roofe, 
stone  doors.  (3  )  The  name  Edrei,  *^  strength,*'  is 
not  only  descriptive  of  the  site,  but  it  corresponds 
more  exactly  to  the  Arabic  Kdr'a  than  to  Der*tu 
In  opposltfon  to  these  we  have  the  statement  in 
Eusebius  that  Edrei  was  in  his  day  called  Adara, 
and  was  24  Roman  miles  frtMU  Ifostra.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  refers  to  Dtr'a^  which,  as 
lying  on  a  great  rood,  was  better  known  to  him 
than  AV/r'rr,  and  thus  he  was  led  hastily  to  identify 
it  with  Edrei. 

It  is  probable  that  Edrei  did  not  remain  long  in 
possession  of  the  Israelites.  May  it  not  be  that 
they  abandoned  it  in  consequence  of  its  position 
vrithin  the  borders  of  a  wild  region  infested  by 
numerous  robber  bands?  The  Lgah  is  the  ancient 
Argob,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  stronghold 
of  the  Geshurites;  and  they  perhaps  subsequently 
occupied  Edrei  (Josh.  xii.  4,  5).  The  monuments 
now  exbting  show  that  it  must  have  been  an  im- 
portant town  from  the  time  the  Romans  took  po» 
session  of  Bashan ;  and  that  it,  and  not  Der'a,  was 
the  episcopal  city  of  Adraa.  which  ranked  next  to 
Ifoatra  (Reknd,  PaL  pp.  219,  223,  548).  In  A.  d 
1142,  the  Crusaders  under  Baldwin  III.  made  a 
sudden  attack  ui)on  Adraa,  then  populariy  called 
Citilas  BemttrU  de  Stampis^  but  they  encountered 
such  obstacles  in  the  difiScult  nature  of  the  ground, 
the  scarcity  of  water,  and  the  valor  of  the  inhab- 
itants, that  they  were  compelled  to  retreat.  At  the 
time  of  the  visit  of  the  present  writer  in  1854  the 
population  amounted  to  about  fifty  families,  of 
which  some  eight  or  ten  were  Christian,  and  the 
rest  Mohammedan.  A  full  account  of  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  Edrei  Is  gi\'en  in  Porter's  Five 
Yean  in  Damascus^  rol.  ii.  p.  220  AT.,  and  /Afnri- 
book  for  Syria  and  Pnlestiney  p.  532  ff.  See  alsc 
Burekhardt*s  TmteU  in  Syriaj  p.  57  fiT.;  Buck- 
ingham's TrattU  ntiumg  the  Arab  TribeSf  p.  374 « 
[Porter's  Giani  CiUt$  of  Batkan^  p.  94  ff.] 
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2.  A  town  of  northern  Palestine^  allotted  to  the 
tribe  of  Nophtali,  and  situated  near  Kedesh.  It  is 
only  once  mentioned  in  .Script-nre  (Josh.  xix.  37). 
The  nan>e  signifiw  »*gtrenj!^/'  or  a  "  stronjjhold." 
About  two  miles  south  of  Kedesh  is  a  conical  rocky 
hill  called  TtU  Khmutibth^  the  "  Tell  of  the  ruin : " 
with  sonic  remains  of  ancient  buildings  on  the 
summit  and  a  rock-hewn  tomb  in  its  side.  It  is 
evidently  an  old  site,  and  it  may  be  tliat  of  tlie 
long-lost  Kdrei.  The  strength  of  the  position,  and 
its  nearness  to  Kedesh,  give  probability  to  the  sup- 
position. Dr.  Kobinson  {BlbL  Kts.  vol.  iii.  p.  365) 
suggests  the  identity  of  TtU  Khuntibeh  with 
Hazor.  For  the  objections  to  this  theory  see  Porter's 
JJand-bouk  for  StffLi  and  PnUstiiie,  p.  442. 

J.  L.  P. 

EDUCATION.  Although  nothing  is  more 
carefully  inculcated  in  the  I  aw  than  the  duty  of 
parents  to  teach  their  children  its  precepts  and 
principles  (Kz.  xii.  23,  xiii.  8,  14;  Deut.  iv.  5,9, 
10,  vi.  2,  7,  23,  xi.  19,  21;  Acts  xxii.  3;  2  Tim. 
iii.  15;  Hist,  of  Susanna,  3;  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  ii.  16, 
17,  23),  yet  there  is  little  trace  among  the  Hebrews 
in  earlier  times  of  education  in  any  other  subjects. 
The  wisdom,  therefore,  and  instruction,  of  which 
A  much  is  said  in  the  Book  of  Prox-erbs,  is  to  be 
understood  chiefly  of  moral  and  religious  discipline, 
imparted,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  I^w, 
by  the  teaching  and  under  the  example  of  parents 
(Prov.  i.  2,  8,  ii.  2,  10,  iv.  1,  7,  23,  viU.  1,  ix.  1, 
10,  xii.  1,  xvi.  22,  xvii.  24,  xxxl.).  Implicit  ex- 
ceptions to  this  statement  may  perhaps  be  found 
in  tlie  instances  of  Moies  himself,  who  was  brought 
up  in  all  Ivgj-ptian  leai-ning  (Acts  \u.  22);  of  the 
writer  of  the  book  of  Job,  who  was  evidently  well 
versed  in  natural  history  and  in  the  astronomy  of 
the  day  (Job  xxxviii.  31,  xxxix.,  xl ,  xii.);  of  Daniel 
and  his  companions  in  captivity  (Dan.  i.  4,  17); 
and  above  all,  in  the  intellectual  gifts  and  acquire- 
ments of  Solomon,  which  were  even  more  renowned 
than  his  political  greatness  (1  K.  iv.  2 J,  34,  x.  1-9; 
2  Chr.  ix.  1-8),  and  tlie  memory  of  which  has, 
with  much  exaggeration,  been  widely  preser\'ed  in 
oriental  tradition.  The  statement  made  above 
may,  however,  in  all  probability  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  chief  aim  of  ordinary  Hebrew  education, 
both  at  the  time  when  the  I^w  was  best  observed, 
and  also  when,  after  periods  of  national  decline  from 
the  Mosaic  standard,  attempts  were  made  by  mon- 
archs,  as  Jehoshaphat  or  Josiah,  or  by  prophet^  as 
Elijah  or  Isaiah,  to  enforce,  or  at  least  to  inculcate 
reform  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  on  the 
basis  of  that  standard  (2  K.  xvii.  13,  xxii  8-2D;  2 
Chr.  xvU.  7,  9;  1  K.  xix.  14:  Is.  i.  ff.). 

In  later  times  the  prophecies,  and  comments  on 
them  as  well  as  on  the  earlier  Scriptures,  together 
with  other  subjects,  were  studied  (Prol.  to  IMa<? , 
and  Kcclus.  xxxviii.  24,  21,  xxxix.  1-11).  St. 
Jerome  adds  that  Jewish  children  were  taught  to 
say  by  heart  the  genealogies  (Hieronym.  on  TUus^ 
iii.  9;  Calmet,  Diet.  art.  (JenenUnjit).  Parents 
were  required  to  teach  their  children  some  trade,* 
and  be  who  failed  to  do  so  was  said  to  !«  virtually 
teaching  his  child  to  steal  ()Iishn.  KuUush.  ii.  2, 
vol.  iii.  p.  413,  Surenhus. ;  Lightfoot,  Chi'cn. 
Temp,  on  Acts  xviii.  vol.  ii.  p.  79). 

The  sect  of  the  Essenes,  though  themselves  ab- 
juring marriage,  were  anxious  to  undertake,  and 
careful  in  cirrying  out,  the  education  of  children, 
but  confinei  its  subject  matter  chiefly  to  morale 
and  the  Divine  Law  (Joseph.  B,  J.  ii.  8,  §  12; 
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Phib,  Quod  omms  probus  liber,  vol  11.  p.  458,  ed 
Mangey;  §  12,  Tauchn.). 

Previous  to  the  Captivity,  the  chief  depositariei 
of  learning  were  the  schoob  or  colleges,  from  which 
in  most  cases  (see  Am.  vii.  14)  proceeded  that  suc- 
cession of  public  teachers,  who  at  various  times 
endeavored  to  reform  the  moral  and  religious  con- 
duct of  both  rulers  and  people.  [Pkoi'Hkt,  II.] 
In  these  schools  the  Law  was  probably  the  chief 
subject  of  instruction;  the  study  of  languages  ma 
little  followed  by  any  Jews  till  after  the  Captivity, 
but  from  that  time  the  number  of  Jews  residing 
in  foreign  countries  must  have  made  the  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  languages  more  common  than 
before  (see  Acts  xxi.  37).  From  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  last  wsur  with  the  Romans,  parents 
were  forbidden  to  instruct  their  children  in  Greek 
literature  (Mishn.  SoUth,  c.  ix.  15,  voL  ill.  pp.  307, 
308,  Surenh.). 

Besides  the  prophetical  schools,  instruction  was 
given  by  the  priests  ii)  the  Temple  and  elsewhow, 
but  their  subjects  were  doubtless  exclusively  con- 
cerned with  religiun  and  worship  {Ijtv.  x.  11 ;  Ex. 
xliv.  23,  24;  1  Chr.  xxv.  7,  8;  Mai.  ii.  7).  Thoee 
sovereigns  who  exhibited  any  anxiety  for  the  nmn- 
tenance  of  the  religious  element  in  tlie  Jevrish  polity, 
were  conspicuous  in  enforcing  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7,  8,  9,  xix.  5,  8, 
11;  2K.  xxiu.  2). 

From  the  tune  of  the  settlement  in  Canaan  there 
must  have  been  among  the  Jews  persons  skilled  in 
writuig  Mid  in  accounts.  Perhaps  the  neighbcn*- 
hood  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  to  the  commercial 
district  of  Phoenicia  may  have  been  the  occasion  of 
their  reputation  in  this  respect.  The  "writers'* 
of  that  tribe  are  represented  (Judg.  v.  14)  by  the 

same  word  "^^^^  used  in  that  passage  of  the  le\7- 
ing  of  an  army,  or,  perhaps,  of  a  military  officer 
(Gesen.  p.  9UG),  as  is  applied  to  Ezra,  in  reference 
to  the  Ijnw  (Ezr.  vii.  G):  to  Seraiah,  David's  scribe 
or  secretai'y  (2  Sam.  viii.  17);  to  Sbebna,  scribe  to 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  37):  Shemaiah  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
6);  liaruch,  scribe  to  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  32), 
and  others  filling  like  offices  at  \'arious  times.  The 
mmiicipal  officers  of  the  kingdom,  especially  in  the 
time  of  Solomon,  must  have  required  a  staff  of 
well-educated  persons  in  their  various  departmoits 

under  the  recorder  ("H'^S^^l)  or  historiographer, 
whose  business  was  to  compile  memoriak  of  the 
reign  (2  Sam.  viii.  16,  xx.  24;  2  K.  xviii.  18;  2 
Chr.  xxxiv.  8).  Learning,  in  the  sense  aliove  men- 
tioned, was  at  all  times  highly  esteemed,  and  edu- 
cated persons  were  treated  with  great  respect,  and, 
according  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  were  called  "  sons 
of  the  noble,"  and  allowed  to  take  precedence  of 
others  at  table  (Lightfoot,  Chr.  Temp.  Acts  xvii. 
vol.  ii.  p.  79,  fol.;  J/or.  J/ebr.  Luke  xiv.  8-24,  ii. 
540).  The  same  authority  deplores  the  degeneracy 
of  later  times  in  this  respect  (Mishn.  Solnh,  ix.  15, 
vol.  iii.  p.  308,  Surenh.). 

To  the  schools  of  the  prophets  succeeded,  after 
the  Captivity,  the  synagogues,  which  were  either 
themselves  used  as  schools  or  had  places  near  tfc-»m 
for  that  purpose.  In  most  cities  there  was  at  lea^ 
one,  and  in  Jerusalem,  according  to  some,  394, 
according  to  others,  400  (Calmet,  Diet.  art.  Scales), 
It  was  from  these  schools  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
various  teachers  presiding  over  them,  of  whom 
(lamaliel,  Sammai,  and  Hillcl  were  among  the 
most  famous,  that  many  of  those  traditions  and 
refinements  proceeded  by  which  the  Law  was  in 
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yar  T/ird's  tiMe  encumbered  and  obscured,  and 
which  may  be  considered  as  represented,  though  in 
a  highly  exat^s^ntted  degree,  liy  the  Talmud.  After 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  colleges  inheriting 
and  proba!>Iy  enl:trgln:;  the  traditions  of  their  pred- 
ecessors, were  raaintiuned  for  a  long  time  at  Japhue 
in  Galilee,  at  Lydda,  at  Tiberias,  the  most  fiounoua 
of  all,  and  8epp!ioris.  'lliese  schools  in  process  of 
time  were  disper^  into  otiier  countries,  and  by 
d^rees  destroyed.  According  to  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  Mishna,  bo)  s  at  five  years  of  age  were 
to  Itegin  the  Scriptures,  at  ten  the  Mishna,  at 
thirteen  they  became  subject  to  the  whole  Law  (see 
Luke  ii.  43),  at  fifteen  they  entered  the  Geraara 
(Mishn:!,  Pii'k.  Ab.  ir.  20,  v.  21,  wl.  iv.  pp.  400, 
482,  483,  Surenhus.)-  Teachers  were  treated  with 
great  respect,  and  both  pupils  and  teachers  were 
exhorted  to  respect  each  other.  Physical  science 
formed  part  of  the  course  of  instruction  {ib.  iii.  18). 
Uuniarried  men  and  women  were  not  allowed  to  be 
teachers  of  boys  {KiUush.  iv.  13,  vol.  iii.  p.  383). 
In  the  schools  the  Kabbins  sat  on  raised  8e:\ts,  and 
the  scholars,  according  to  their  age,  sat  on  benches 
below  or  on  the  ground  (Lightfoot  on  Luke  ii.  46; 
Philo,  ibhl.  12,  ii.  458,  Mangey). 

Of  female  education  we  have  little  account  in 
Scripture,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  prophetical  schools 
included  within  their  scope  tiie  instruction  of 
feranles,  who  were  occasionally  invested  with  au- 
thority  similar  to  that  of  the  prophets  themselves 
(Judg.  iv.  4;  2  K.  xxii.  14).  Needle-work  formed 
a  large  but  by  no  means  the  only  subject  of  in- 
stniction  imparted  to  females,  whose  position  in 
society  and  in  the  household  must  by  no  means  be 
considered  as  represented  in  modern  oriental — 
including  Mohammedan  —  usage  (see  Prov.  xxxi. 
16,  23;  Hist  of  Sus.  3;  Luke  viU.  2,  3,  x.  89; 
Acts  xiii.  50;  2  Tim.  i.  5). 

Among  modern  Mohammedans,  education,  even 
of  boys,  is  of  a  roost  elementiry  kind,  and  of  females 
still  more  Imiited.  In  one  respect  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  likeness  or  the  caricature  of  the 
Jewish  sj-stem,  namely,  that  besides  the  most  com- 
mon nUes  of  arithmetic,  the  KurAn  is  made  the 
staple,  if  not  the  only  subject  of  instruction.  In 
oriental  schooU,  both  Jewish  and  Mohammedan, 
the  lessons  are  written  by  each  scholu*  with  chalk 
on  tablets  which  are  cleaned  for  a  fresh  lesson. 
All  recite  their  lessons  together  aloud;  foults  are 
usually  punished  by  stripes  on  the  feet.  Female 
children  are,  among  ^lohammedans,  seldom  taught 
to  read  or  write.  A  few  chapters  of  the  Kur.in  are 
learnt  by  heart,  and  in  some  schools  they  are  taught 
embroidery  and  needle-work.  In  Persia  there  are 
many  public  schoob  and  colleges,  but  the  children 
of  the  wealthier  parents  are  mostly  taught  at  home. 
The  Kuri'm  forms  the  staple  of  instruction,  being 
regarded  as  the  model  not  oidy  of  doctrine  but  of 
style,  and  the  text-book  of  all  science.  In  the  col- 
leges, however,  mathematics  are  taught  to  some 
extent  (Jahn,  Arch.  Blbl.  §§  106,  166,  Engl.  Tr.; 
Shaw,  Tr'iceU,  p.  194 ;  Rauwolff,  Travtls,  c.  vii.  p. 
60;  liurckhardt,  Sy/i'^,  p.  326;  Tr:tvtU  inAraHi, 
i.  275:  Porter,  iJamntciu^  ii.  95;  Lane,  Mod, 
Et/ypt.  i.  89,  93;  EngUshw.  in  Egypt,  ii.  28,  31; 
Wellstcd,  Arabia,  ii.  6,  395;  Cbardin,  Voyagtt,  iv. 
224  (l^nglcs);  Olearius,  TrartU,  pp.  214,  215; 
Pietrc  delk  Valle,  ViaggL,  ii.  188).  [See  PitoPHKT, 
II.]  H.  W.  P. 

*  EGGS.    [Fowr^;  Ostrich.] 

EGXAH    (    l7^5«    a  hnftr-  Alyd\    and 
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'AyXci  [Vat.  AKa]i  [Alex,  in  2  Sam.,  Aryof, 
Uump.  in  1  Chr.  E7Aa:]  Egli),  one  of  iMvid' 
wives  during  his  reign  in  Hebron,  and  the  mother 
of  his  son  Ithream  (2  Sam.  iii.  5;  1  Chr.  iii.  3). 
In  both  lists  the  same  order  is  preserved,  Kgkh 
being  the  sixth  and  last,  and  in  botli  is  she  distin- 
guished by  the  special  title  of  David's  **wife.** 
Acconling  to  the  ancient  Hebrew  tradition  pre- 
served by  Jerome  ( UmBst,  Utbr.  on  2  Sam.  iii.  5, 
vi.  2^3)  she  was  Michal,  the  wife  of  his  youth ;  and 
she  died  m  giving  birth  to  Ithream.  A  name  of 
this  signification  is  common  amongst  the  Arabs  at 
the  present  day. 

EGLAIM  (O^^^^,  tux>  pomh :  Aya\tifi\ 
[Alex.  AyaWtifi;  Sin.  AyaWtp.']  Oallim),  a 
phioe  named  only  in  Is.  xv.  8,  and  tliere  apparently 
as  one  of  the  most  remote  points  on  the  Itoundary 
of  Moab.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  Kn-kulaim. 
A  town  of  this  name  was  known  to  ICusebius 
( Onouu  Agallim),  who  places  it  8  miles  to  the  south 
of  Areopolis, »'.  e.  Ar-Moab  (Jiibbi),^  I'ixactly  in 
that  position,  however,  stands  Ktrak,  the  ancient 
Kir  Moab. 

A  town  named  Agalla  is  mentioned  by  Josephua 
with  Zoar  and  other  places  as  in  the  country  of  the 
Arabians  {AtU,  xiv.  1,  §  4). 

With  most  of  tlie  places  on  the  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  I'igliiim  yet  awaits  fiurther  research  for  its 
identification. 

BGXON  {X^y^  [cal/-like,tituline] :  'Ey\<i>p; 
[Oomp.]  Joseph.  'EyAc^v'  Eglon),  a  king  of  the 
Moabites  (Judg.  iii.  12  if.),  who,  aided  by  the  Am- 
monites and  the  Anuilekites,  crossed  tlie  Jordan 
and  took  "the  city  of  palm-trees,''  or  Jericho 
(Joseph.).  Here  be  built  himself  a  palace  (Joseph. 
Ant,  V.  4,  §  1  If.),  and  continued  for  eighteen  years 
(Judg.  and  Joseph.)  to  oppress  the  children  of 
Israel,  who  paid  him  tribute  (Joseph.).  Whether 
he  resided  at  Jericho  permanently,  or  only  during 
the  summer  months  (Judg.  iii.  23;  Joseph.),  he 
seems  to  have  formed  a  faiuUiar  intimacy  (ffutrfi^ris, 
Joseph.,  not  Judg.)  with  Ehud,  a  young  Israelite 
{ytttvlaSi  Joseph.),  who  lived  in  Jericho  (Joseph., 
not  Judg.),  and  who,  by  means  of  repeated  presents, 
became  a  fevorite  courtier  of  the  moium;h.  Josephus 
represents  this  intimacy  as  having  been  of  long 
continuance;  but  in  Judges  we  find  no  mention  of 
intimacy,  and  only  one  occasion  of  a  present  being 
made,  namely,  that  which  immediately  preced^ 
the  death  of  Egk)n.  llie  circumstances  attending 
this  tragical  event  are  somewhat  differently  given 
in  Judges  and  in  Josephus.  That  Ehud  had  the 
entree  of  the  palace  is  implied  ui  Judges  (iii.  19), 
but  more  distinctly  stated  in  Josephus.  In  Judges 
the  Israelites  send  a  present  by  Ehud  (iii.  15);  in 
Josephus  Ehud  wins  his  ^vor  by  repeated  presents 
of  his  own.  In  Judges  we  have  two  scenes,  the 
oflfering  of  the  present  and  the  death  scene,  which 
are  separated  by  the  temporary  witlidrawal  of  Eliud 
(18,  19);  in  Josephus  there  is  but  one  wcne.  The 
present  is  offered,  the  attendants  are  dismiitecxl,  and 
the  king  enters  into  friendly  conversation  (6pt\iay) 
with  Ehud.  In  Judges  the  place  seems  to  change 
from  the  reception-room  into  the  "  summer-parlor" 
[probably  a  cool  room  on  the  roof  is  meant],  whure 
Ehud  found  him  upon  his  return  (cf.  18,  20).  In 
Joeephus  the  entire  action  takes  place  in  the  8un>* 
mer-parlor  (5»/a(rioy).  In  Judges  the  king  ex- 
poses himself  to  the  dagger  by  rising  apparently  in 
respect  for  the  divine  message  which  Ehud  professed 
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to  oommuiiicate  (Patrick,  adloe,);  in  Josepbus  it 
ii  a  Jftam  whidi  Eliud  pretends  to  rm-eal.  and  Uie 
Idng,  in  delighted  anticipation,  tprings  up  from  hit 
throne.  'Ilie  obesity  of  Kf^lon,  and  the  consequent 
impossibility  of  recovering  the  dagger,  are  not  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  (vid.  Judg.  iiL  ll^fat,  mrrciof, 
LXX.;  but  '^crassus,"  Volg.,  and  soGesen.  Ltx.). 

Afler  this  desperate  adiievement  Ehud  repaired 
to  Seirah  (iroprop.  Seirath;  vid.  Gesen.  Lex,  sub 
v.),  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  (iiL  26,  27),  or 
Mount  Ephraim  (Josh.  xix.  60).  To  this  wild 
oentnd  region,  commanding,  as  it  did,  the  phuns 
£.  and  W.,  he  summoned  the  Israelites  by  sound 
of  horn  (a  national  custom  according  to  Joseph. ; 
A.  V.  "a  trumpet**).  Descending  from  the  hills 
they  fell  upon  the  Moabites,  dismayed  and  demor- 
alized by  the  death  of  their  king  (Joseph.,  not 
Judg.).  The  greater  number  were  killed  at  once, 
but  10,000  men  made  for  the  Jordan  with  the  view 
of  crossing  into  their  own  country.  The  Israelites, 
however,  had  already  seized  the  /onic,  and  not  one 
of  the  unhappy  fugitives  escaped.  As  a  reward  for 
his  conduct  Ehud  was  appointed  Judge  (Joseph., 
not  Judg.). 

Ntt(f.  —  Tho  « quarries  that  were  by  Gilgal" 
[A.  v.]  (lii.  19):  in  the  margin  better,  as  in  Deut 
vii.   25,  "gra\-en  images**  (Patrick  «/  toe;  cf. 

Gesen.  Iltb,  Lex.  sub  v.  D^b'^D?),  [See  Quar- 
ries, Amer.  ed.]  "    '  *       T.  E.  B. 

EGXON  {yh^V  [see  above]:  in  Josh,  x., 
[Rom.]  Vat.  and  Afex.  ['OioWd/i;  w.  84,  36,  37, 
Comp.  *Ey\(&y;  vv.  6,  2:i,  34,  87,  Aid.  'A^Xtiy; 
ver.  3,  *Oio\dfjL;  Josh.  xii.  12,]  AtXdfiy  [Alex.  Aid. 
Comp.]  *EyKtifi;  [Josh.  xv.  39,  Kom.  Vat  corrupt; 
Alex.  Ey\a>fi-j  Comp.  with  17  AISS.  *Ay\tav'] 
Eyltm)y  a  town  of  Judah  in  the  Shefthh  or  low 
counti7  (Josh.  xv.  39).  During  the  strui^les  of 
the  conquest,  Egbn  was  one  of  a  confederacy  of 
t\e  towns,  which  under  Jerusalem  attempted  re- 
sistance, by  attackmg  Gibeon  after  tlie  treaty  of 
the  latter  with  Israel.  Eglun  was  then  Amorite, 
and  the  name  of  its  king  Debir  (Josh.  x.  3-5). 
The  story  of  the  overthrow  of  this  combination  is 
too  well  known  to  need  notice  here  (x.  23-26,  <ftc.). 
Eglon  was  soon  after  mited  by  Joshua  and  de- 
stroyed (x.  34,  85,  xii.  12).  The  name  doubtless 
survives  in  the  modem  Ajhn^  *<  a  shapeless  mass 
of  ruins,"  "  potsherds,'*  and  "  scattered  heaps  of 
unhewn  stone,**  covering  a »'  roimd  hillock  "  (P*»rtcr, 
llafulb. ;  Van  de  Velde,  ii.  188;  Kob.  U.  49),  about 
10  miles  trom  Beit  Jibrin  (Eleutheropolis)  and  14 
fh)m  Gaza,  on  the  south  of  the  great  maritime 
plain. 

In  the  Onoroasticon  it  Is  given  as  EyUm  qua  ei 
Oihll  im ;  and  its  situation  stated  as  10  miles  east 
of  Eleutheropolis.  The  identification  with  Adulkmi 
arose  no  doubt  from  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  in 
Josh.  X.,  as  given  above;  and  it  is  to  the  site  of 
that  place,  and  not  of  Eglon,  that  the  remarks  of 
Eusebins  and  Jerome  refer.  This  will  be  seen  on 
comparing  AdoUnm.  No  reason  has  been  assigned 
for  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  G. 

E'GYPT  (D^rT^i  C::^Y?  VT}^,  "^''^^9. 
gent  n.  '*"^??  :  AfTvaroj :  jEgyptus),  a  country 
xcupying  ttie  northeastern  angle  of  Africa,  and 
ying  between  N.  lat.  31°  37'  and  24©  1',  and  E. 
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kmg.  270  13'  and  84o  12^.  Its  Mmiti  appstf  It 
have  been  always  \ttj  neariy  the  same.  In  Exekifll 
(xzix.  10,  XXX.  6),  according  to  the  obviously  cor* 
rect  rendering  [Migdol],  the  whole  country  is 
spoken  of  as  extenduig  from  Migdol  to  Syene,  which 
indicat«*s  the  same  limits  to  the  east  and  the  south 
as  at  present  Egypt  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
always  held,  except  by  the  modem  geographers,  to 
include  no  more  than  the  tract  irrig^tted  by  the 
Nile  lyhigwithin  the  limiUwe  have  specified.  The 
deserts  were  at  all  times  wholly  difi<!rent  from  the 
valley,  and  their  tribes,  more  or  k«B  independent 
of  the  rulers  of  Egypt 

Names.  —  The  common  name  of  Egypt  in  the 
Bible  is  ^*  Mizraim,**  or  more  fully  "  the  land  «f 
Mizraim."  In  form  Mizraim  is  a  dual,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  generally  Joined  with  a  plural  verb. 
When,  therefore,  in  Gen.  x.  6,  Mizraim  is  men- 
tioned as  a  son  of  Ham,  we  must  not  conclude  that 
anything  more  is  meant  than  (Jhat  Egypt  was  col- 
onized by  descendants  of  Ham.  The  dual  number 
doubtless  indicates  the  natuml  division  of  the  coun- 
try into  an  upper  and  a  lower  region,  the  plain  of 
the  Delta  and  the  narrow  valley  above,  as  it  haa 
been  commonly  divided  at  all  times.  The  singular 
Mazor  also  occurs,  and  some  suppose  that  it  indi- 
cates Lower  Egypt,  the  dual  only  property  meaning 
the  whole  country  (thus  Gesenius,   Thes.  s.  vr. 

nT!SD,  D'^^irtD),  but  there  is  no  sure  ground  for 
this  assertion.  The  mention  of  Mizraim  and  Pathrot 
together  (Is.  xi.  11;  Jer.  xliv.  1,  15),  even  if  we 
adopt  the  explanation  which  supposes  Mizraim  to 
be  in  these  pUces  by  a  late  usage  put  for  Mazor, 
by  no  means  proves  that  since  Pathros  is  a  part  of 
^B^t,  Mizraim,  or  rather  Mazor,  is  Itere  a  part 
al«o.  The  mention  tc^ether  of  a  part  of  a  country 
as  well  as  the  whole  is  very  usual  in  Helrew 
phraseology.     Gesenius  thinks  that  the  Hebrews 

supposed  the  word  "11^  ID  to  mean  a  limit, 
although  he  admits  it  may  ha>'e  had  a  difi^rent 
Eg^'ptiau  origin.  Since  we  cannot  trace  it  to 
£g}'ptian,  except  as  a  translation,  we  consider  it  a 
purely  Seinitic  word,  as  indeed  would  be  most  likely. 
Gesenius  finds  the  signification  ** limit'*  in  the 

o 

Arabic  name  of  Egypt,  wtfjO  ;  but  this  word  also 

means  **  red  mud,*'  the  color  intended  being  either 
red  or  reddish  brown. 

Egypt  is  also  called  in  the  Bible  CP  \^S, 
^'  the  knd  of  Ham  **  (Ps.  cv.  28, 27 ;  comp.  boviii. 
51),  a  name  most  probably  reftning  to  Ham  the 

son  of  Noah  [Ham];  and  ^1^^,  Rahab,  »*the 
proud'*  or  "insolent"  [Rahab]:  both  these  ap- 
pear to  be  poetical  appellations.  The  common 
ancient  Egyptian  name  of  the  country  is  written 
in  hieroglyphics  KEM,  which  was  perhaps  pro- 
nounced Chera;  the  demotic  form  is  KEMEE*» 
(Brugsch,  Geoyraphltcke  Jnscfmjleii^  i.  p.  73,  No 

862);  and  the  Coptic  forms  are  ^XiULH, 
5(^KJUa  (M),  KHJtie,  KHUH  (3).  and 
KHULI  (B).*  '^^  """"^  signifies,  alike  in  llie 
ancient  language  and  In  Coptic,  "black,"  and  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  the  laud  on 


o  The  iiystem  of  tmnscribing  andent  Egyptian  is  h  The  letters  M,  8,  and  B  denote  bsve  aod  elw> 
chat  given  by  the  writer,  in  the  Eneydojxrdia  Britan-  where  theMemphltic,  Sahidio,  and  Bashmuric  dialeets 
HMO,  8th  ed.,  art  Hitroglyp/tic*.  1 
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■eeouni  of  the  bUekneas  of  its  alluvial  soil  (ooinp. 
Plut  </c  h.  ti  0*ir»  «.  33,  frt  t^v  Alyvwrop  ip 
Toiis  fidKtara  fitXdyytioif  oZaay^  Stawtp  rh  fjii- 
KoLP  TOW  o^>6aA/tov,  XfifJkiaif  KoKovart)-  It  would 
seem,  as  thus  desoiiptive  of  the  physical  character 
of  the  laud,  to  be  the  Kg\-ptian  equi\-a]ent  of  Mazor, 
if  the  meaning  we  have  assigned  to  that  word  be 
the  true  one.  In  tliis  case  it  woiUd  appear  strange 
that  it  shoidd  correspond  in  sound  to  Ham,  and  iu 
sense  to  Mazor  or  Mizraim.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever (coinp.  Plut.  L  c.)f  that  it  also  corresponded 
in  sense  to  Ham,  implying  waruith  as  well  as  dark- 

^  ^  ^ 
ness.     Ill  Arabic  we  find  the  cognate  word  *  i*^; 

"black  fetid  mud"  (A'amoos),  or  "black  mud" 
(Si/tahj  M8.),  which  suggests  the  identity  of  Ham 
and  Mazor.  Therefore  we  may  reasonably  con- 
jecture that  Keiu  is  the  Egyptian  equivalent  of 
Ham,  and  also  of  Mazor,  these  two  words  being 
similar  or  even  the  same  in  sense.  The  name  Ham 
may  have  been  proplietically  given  to  Noah's  sou 
as  the  progenitor  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  and 
neighl>oring  hot  or  dark  countries.  The  other 
hieroglyphic  names  of  Egypt  appear  to  be  of  a 
poetical  clinracter. 

Under  the  Pharaohs  E^Qrpi  was  divided  into 
Upper  and  Iu>wcr,  "the  two  regions"  TA-TEEV 
called  respectively  "  the  Southern  K<^gM>n  "  TA>KE$, 
and  "  the  Northern  Kegion  "  TA-MEHEET. 
lliere  were  different  crowns  for  the  two  r^ions, 
that  of  Upper  Egypt  behig  white,  and  that  of 
Lower  Egypt  red,  the  two  together  composing  the 
pschenU  The  sovereign  had  a  special  titJe  as  ruler 
of  each  regkMi:  of  Upper  Egypt  he  was  SUTEN, 
"king,"  and  of  Lower  Egypt  SHEBT,  ♦•bee,"  the 
two  combined  forming  the  common  title  SUTEN- 
SHElir.  The  initial  sign  of  the  former  name  is 
a  bent  reed,  which  illustrates  what  seems  to  have 
lieen  a  proverbial  expression  in  Palestine  as  to  the 
danger  of  trusting  to  the  Pharaohs  and  Egj-pt  (2 
K.  xviii.  21;  Is.  zxxvi.  6;  Ez.  xxiz.  6);  the  latter 
i«Ame  may  throw  light  upon  the  comparison  of  the 
king  of  t^gypt  to  a  tly,  and  the  king  of  Assyria  to 
a  bee  (Is.  \ii.  18).  It  must  be  remarked  that 
Upper  Egypt  is  always  mentioned  before  I/>wer 
J'^gypt,  and  tlmt  the  crown  of  the  former  in  the 
pechent  rises  above  that  of  the  latter,  in  subsequent 
times  this  double  division  obtained.  Manetho 
speaks  of  rfip  ts  &yo»  ital  icetrw  x^P^  (*?•  •^"•^y^* 
e.  Apkn.  i.  14),  and  under  the  Ptolemies  fiaaikths 
TMT  Tc  &M0  iral  reiy  icdrm  x^P^^  (Uosetta  Stone) 
occurs,  as  equivalent  to  the  title  mentioned  abo\'e. 
In  the  time  of  tha  Greeks  and  Uomans  Upper 
^Orpt  was  divided  into  the  Heptanomis  and  the 
Thebals,  making  altogether  three  provinces,  but 
the  division  of  the  whole  country  into  two  was  even 
then  the  most  usual. 

Suptrjicitt.  —  Egypt  has  a  superficies  of  about 
0582  square  geographical  miles  of  soil,  which  the 
Nile  either  does  or  can  water  and  fertilize.  This 
eomputatkMi  includes  the  river  and  lakes  as  well  as 
sandy  tracts  which  can  be  inundated,  and  the  whole 
space  either  cultivated  or  fit  for  cultivation  is  no 
more  than  about  5620  square  miles.  Anciently 
2735  square  miles  more  may  have  been  cultivated, 
and  now  it  would  be  possible  at  once  to  reclaim 
about  12J5  square  miles.  These  computatfons  are 
those  of  Cokniel  Jacotin  and  M.  Est^,  gi\'en  in 
the  Memoir  of  the  former  in  the  great  French  woric 
{Dttcrifitum  de  tEgyptt^  2d  ed.  xviii.  pt  it  pp. 
101  Vx    Tbey  must  be  very  nearly  true  of  the 
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actual  state  of  the  country  at  the  pnisent  time 
Mr.  Lane  calculated  the  extent  of  t!ie  culti^'ated 
hind  in  a.  ii.  777,  a.  i>.  1375-0,  to  !«  55UJ  sqiiaie 
geographical  miles,  from  a  list  of  the  cultivated 
lands  of  towns  and  villages  appended  to  De  Saey*s 
Ahd  Ali'ftif,  He  thinks  this  list  may  be  underrated. 
M.  Mengin  made  the  cultivated  huid  much  less  in 
1821,  but  since  then  much  waste  tenitory  has  been 
redaimed  (Mrs.  Poole,  Enylishwomnn  in  A'gifftty  i. 
85).  The  chief  difierences  in  tbe  character  of  the 
surfiuw  in  the  times  before  the  Christuui  era  were 
that  the  fong  i-alley  through  which  flowed  the  canal 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Ked  Sea  was  tlien  culti- 
vated, and  that  the  Gulf  of  Suez  extended  much 
forlher  north  than  at  present. 

Nomtt.  —  From  a  remote  period  Egypt  was 
divided  into  Nomes,  HESPd,  sing.  H ESP,  each 
one  of  which  had  its  special  objects  of  worship. 
The  monuments  show  that  this  division  was  as  okl 
as  the  earlier  part  of  the  Twdflh  Dynasty,  whkih 
began  b.  c.  ch*.  2082.  'lliey  are  said  to  have  been 
at  first  36  in  number.  Ptolemy  enumerates  44,  and 
Pliny  46;  afterwards  they  were  fbrther  increased. 
There  is  no  distinct  reference  to  them  in  the  Bible. 

In  the  LXX.  version  indeed,  nS^JPS  (Is.  xix.  2) 

is  rendered  by  y^/uof ,  but  we  have  no  warrant  for 
transLiting  it  otherwise  than  "kingdom."  It  is 
probable  that  at  that  time  there  were  two,  if  not 
three,  kingdoms  in  the  country.  Two  provinces 
or  districts  of  li^ypt  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
Pathros  and  Caphtor;  the  former  appears  to  have 
been  part  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  latter  was  certainly 
so,  and  must  be  represeutiad  by  the  Coptite  Nome, 
although  no  doubt  of  greater  extent  [Pathkos; 
Cai»htor.] 

General  Appearance ^  0imate^  ^c. — The  general 
appearance  of  the  country  cannot  have  greatly 
changed  since  the  da^-s  of  Moses.  The  Delta  was 
always  a  vast  level  plain,  although  of  okl  more 
perfectly  watered  than  now  by  the  branches  of  the 
Nile  and  numerous  canals,  while  the  narrow  valley 
of  Upper  Egypt  must  ha>'e  suffered  still  less  alter- 
ation. Anciently,  however,  the  rushes  must  have 
been  abundant;  whereas  now  they  have  almost  dis- 
appeared, except  in  the  Ukes.  llie  whole  country 
is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  fertility,  which  espe- 
cially strikes  the  beholder  when  the  rich  green  of  the 
fields  is  contrasted  with  the  utterly-bare  yellow 
mountains  or  the  sand-strewn  rocky  desert  on  either 
side.  Thus  the  plain  of  Jordan  before  the  cities 
were  destroyed  was,  we  read,  "  well  watered  every 
where  "...."  [even]  like  a  garden  of  the  Lord, 
like  the  land  of  Egyj>t "  (Gen.  xiii.  10).  The  climate 
is  equable  and  healthy.  Kain  is  not  very  unlboquent 
on  the  northern  coast,  but  inland  very  rare.  Culti- 
vation nowhere  depends  upon  it.  I'his  absence  of 
rain  is  mentioned  in  Deut.  (xi.  10, 11)  as  rendering 
artificial  irrigation  necessary,  unlike  the  case  of 
P^destine,  and  in  /ech.  (xiv.  18)  as  peculiar  to  the 
country.  Egypt  has  been  visited  in  all  ages  by 
severe  pestilence,  but  it  cannot  be  determined  thaX 
any  of  those  of  ancient  times  were  of  the  character 
of  the  modem  PUgue.  llie  pUgue  with  vthidi  the 
^^yptians  are  threatened  in  Zech.  (^  c.)  is  described 

by  a  word,  H^^Q,  which  is  not  specially  applicable 

to  a  pestilence  of  theb  country  (see  ver.  12).  Cu- 
taneous disorders,  whkh  have  always  been  rery 
prevalent  in  Egypt,  are  distinctly  mentioned  as 
peculiar  to  the  country  (Deut  viL  15.  zxviil.  87, 
35,  60,  and  perhaps  Ex.  zv.  26,  though  here  the 
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icfurence  may  be  to  the  I'lague  of  Roils),  and  as 
puuiahuicnU  to  Uie  Israelites  in  case  of  disoLedlence. 
whereaa  if  they  obeyed  they  were  to  le  presened 
from  Uiem.  The  Ei^ptiaii  calumny  that  made  tlie 
lantelites  a  l)ody  of  lepers  and  unclean  (Joseph,  c. 
Apiun.)  is  thus  refuted,  and  the  traditional  tale  as 
to  the  lilxodus  given  by  Maitetho  sliown  to  l;e 
altogether  wrong  in  its  main  fiicts,  which  dei^end 
upon  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  famines  are 
fivquent,  and  one  in  the  middle  ages,  in  the  time 
of  tlu;  Fatimee  Khaleefeh  Kl-Mustansir-lillah,  seems 
to  have  been  even  mora  severe  than  that  of  Joseph. 

[Fa  M  INK.] 

Getiloyy,-^  The  fertile  plam  of  the  Delta  and 
*Jie  valley  of  Upper  Kg}'pt  are  bounded  by  rocky 
deserts  covered  or  strewn  with  sand.  On  eitlier 
side  of  the  phiin  they  are  low,  but  they  overlook 
the  valley,  above  which  they  rise  so  steeply  as  from 
(he  river  to  present  the  aspect  of  cliffk.  'Ilie  forma- 
tion is  limestone  as  &r  as  a  littJe  above  'Iliebes, 
where  sandstone  begins.  The  First  Cataract,  the 
■outhem  limit  of  l%ypt,  is  caused  by  granite  and 
other  primiti\-e  rocks,  which  rise  through  the  sand- 
stone and  obstruct  the  river's  bed.  In  Upper  I'^pt 
the  mountains  near  the  Nile  rarely  exceed  300  feet 
hi  their  height,  but  far  in  the  eastern  desert  they 
often  attain  a  much  greater  elevation.  The  highest 
is  Otbtl  O'hdt-iby  which  rises  abou*.  6000  feet  above 
tlie  sea.  Limestone,  sandstone,  and  granito  were 
obtained  frem  quarries  near  the  river;  basalt,  brec- 
cia, and  porph}Ty  from  others  in  the  eastern  desert 
between  the  'lliebals  and  the  Ked  Sea.  An  im- 
portant geological  change  has  in  the  course  of  cent- 
uries ndaed  the  country  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Suea^  and  depressed  that  on  the  northern  side 
of  tlie  isthmus.  Since  the  Christian  era  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  has  retired  southwards,  as  prophesied 
by  Isaiah  —  "  'ITie  Lord  shall  utterly  destroy  the 
tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea  **  (xi.  15);  "  the  waters 
shall  fail  from  the  sea  **  (xix.  5).  I'be  Delta  is  of 
a  triangular  form,  its  eastern  and  western  limits 
being  nearly  marked  by  the  courses  of  the  ancient 
Pelusiac  and  Canopic  branches  of  the  Nile;  Upper 
Egypt  is  a  narrow  winding  valley,  varying  in 
breadth,  but  seldom  more  than  12  miles  across,  and 
generally  broadest  on  the  western  side.  Anciently 
there  was  a  fertile  %'alley  on  the  course  of  the  Canal 
of  the  Hed  Sea,  the  Land  of  Goshen,  now  called 
Wddi-t  TuttttyUil :  this  is  covered  with  the  sands 
of  the  desert.  [Goshkn.]  To  the  south,  on  the 
opposite  side,  is  the  oasis  now  called  the  Ftiyoom^ 
the  old  Arsinolte  Nome,  connected  with  the  valley 
by  a  neck  of  culti\'ated  hwd. 

The  Nile.  — The  Nik  is  called  in  the  Bible 

Shihor,  "iSn^tf,  or  "the  bhick  (river);'*  Yedr, 

-)SM^  1*S\  "the  river,"  probably  derived  from 

the    Egyptian    ATUR,  AUU ;   O^^^^^^   "^n?, 

w  tlie  river  of  Egypt; "  and  D't'DT?  ^r?3>  «tl»a' 
"  tlie  brook,"  if  the  first  word  be  not  a  proper  name, 
or  else  the  "  Nahal  (Nile)  of  Egj-pt,"  to  which,  if 

the  latter  rendering  be  correct,  vP]  alone  must 
be  added.  These  names  are  discussed  in  another 
article.  [Nii.k.]  In  Egyptian  the  Nile  bore  the 
lacied  appellation  HAPEE  or  HAPEE-MU,  "the 
abyss,"  or  "  the  tihyn  of  waters."  As  Egypt  was 
divided  into  two  regions,  we  find  two  Niles, 
HAPEF^KES,  "  the  Southern  Nile,"  and  H  APEE- 
MEllEFT  "the  Northern  Nile,"  the  former  name 
being  giwii  to  the  river  in  Upper  Eg}'pt  and  in 
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Nubia.  The  common  appellation  is  ATUK.  or 
AUK,  "  tlie  river."  which  may  be  coni)Kired  to  the 
Hebrew  I'tOr.     'lliis  word  has  l»een  pre^nnl  in 

t^<»  ''ontic  appellqtfon  CSBpO^  l^pO, 
S^pCU  (M),  SepO  (S),  which  bkeMi^e  ak) 
siijmHes  "theri\er."  'Hie  inundation.  IIAPEE- 
I'K,  "great  Nile,"  or  "hi^h  Nile."  fertilizes  and 
sustahis  the  country,  an<I  makes  the  ri^er  its  chief 
blessing;  a  very  k)w  inundation  or  failure  of  risinij 
being  the  cause  of  famine.  'Ilie  Nile  H-a^t  on  this 
account  aiiciently  wor8hip|)er1,  and  tlie  pLujne  in 
which  its  waters  were  tun.ed  into  I  kiod,  while 
injurious  to  the  river  itself  and  its  fish  (Ex.  vii.  21: 
I's.  cv.  2^),  was  a  reproof  to  the  8U|>erstition  of  the 
Egyptians.  'ITic  rise  Itegins  in  I'^ypt  aliout  the 
summer  solstice^  and  the  inundation  commences 
aliout  two  months  later.  'Jlie  greatest  height  ii 
attained  about  or  somewhat  after  tlie  autumnal 
equinox,  llie  inundation  hists  a1.out  three  mouths. 
I'uring  this  time,  and  especially  whai  near  the 
highest,  the  river  rapidly  pours  along  its  red  turbkl 
waters,  and  spreads  through  openings  in  its  banks 
over  the  whole  \'alley  and  pkin.  Tlie  prophet  Amos, 
speaking  of  the  ruin  of  Israel,  metaphorically  sajs 
that  "  the  Und  .  .  .  shall  be  drowned,  as  [by]  the 
flood  [river]  of  Egypt "  (viii.  8.  ix.  5).  The  rate 
at  which  the  Nile  deposit*  the  alluvial  soil  of  Egj^K 
has  been  the  subject  of  interesting  researches,  which 
have  as  yet  led  to  no  decisive  result. 

Culfivniitm^  Affficu/tw'e^  «/c  —  The  anden^ 
prosperity  of  li!g}-pt  is  attested  by  the  Hille  as  well 
as  by  the  immerous  monuments  of  the  country.  As 
eariy  as  the  age  of  the  Great  Pyramid  it  must  have 
been  densely  popuhited  and  well  able  to  support  its 
inhabitants,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  there 
was  then  much  external  trafiic.  In  such  a  climate 
the  wants  of  man  are  few,  and  nature  is  liberal  m 
neoeneary  food.  Even  the  Itraelites  in  their  hard 
bondage  did  "  eat  freely  "  the  fish  and  the  vegetables 
and  fruits  of  the  country,  and  e^er  afterwards  they 
longed  to  return  to  the  idle  plenty  of  a  Luid  whcfe 
even  now  starvation  is  unknown,  llie  contrast  of 
th^  present  state  of  Egypt  to  ita  former  prmperity 
is  more  to  be  ascribed  to  political  than  to  physical 
causes.  It  is  true  that  the  branches  of  the  Nile 
ha\-e  failed,  the  canals  and  the  artificial  lakes  and 
ponds  for  fish  are  dried  up;  that  the  reeds  and 
other  water-pUnts  which  were  of  \'alue  in  commerce, 
and  a  shelter  for  wild-fowl,  h&ve  in  most  paiti 
perished;  that  the  hind  of  Goehen,  once,  at  least 
for  pa8tur^  "  the  liest  of  the  land  "  (Gen.  xhii.  6, 
11 ),  is  now  sand-strewn  and  imwatered  so  as  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  desert  around,  and 
that  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  have  thus  re- 
ceived a  literal  f\ilfillment  (see  especially  Is.  xix.  5- 
10),  yet  this  has  not  been  by  any  irresistilk;  aggres- 
sion of  nature,  but  l>ecause  Egypt,  smitten  and 
accursed,  has  lost  all  strength  and  enei^.  The 
popuhition  is  not  large  enough  fur  tlie  cti]ti\-atioD 
of  the  land  now  fit  for  culture,  and  long  upprestiuD 
has  taken  fWmi  it  the  power  and  the  will  to  ad- 
vance. 

Egypt  is  naturally  an  agricultural  country.  Aa 
fiir  back  as  the  daj-s  of  Abraham,  we  fhid  that  when 
the  produce  finiled  m  Palestine,  Egypt  was  the 
natural  resource.  In  the  time  of  Joeq>h  it  was 
evidently  the  granary  —  at  least  during  famines  — 
of  the  nations  around.  The  inundation,  as  taking 
the  pbce  of  rain,  has  always  rendered  tlie  systen 
of  agriculture  peculiar;  and  tlie  artificial  irrigatkn 
during  the  time  of  low  Nile  is  necessarily  on  thr 
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mno  principle.  We  read  of  the  luind  of  Promise 
that  it  is  "  not  as  the  land  of  t^ypt,  from  whence 
ye  came  out,  where  thou  sowedat  thy  seed,  and 
wateredst  [it]  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of  herbs: 
bat  the  land  whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it, 
[isj  a  land  of  h:lU  and  valleys,  [and]  drinketh 
water  of  the  raui  of  heaven**  (Lteut.  xl  10,  11). 
Watering  with  the  foot  may  refer  to  some  mode 
of  irrigation  by  a  machine,  but  we  are  inclined  Ut 
think  that  it  is  an  idiomatic  expression  implying  a 
hiborious  work.  [Foot,  watkuino  with.]  The 
monuments  do  not  afford  a  representatiou  of  the 
«upix>sed  machine.  That  now  called  the  shiidoof, 
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SUidoof,  or  pde  and  backet,  Ibr  watering  the  garden. 
(WilUnaon.) 

which  is  a  pole  having  a  weight  at  one  end  and 
a  bucket  at  the  other,  so  hung  that  the  laborer 
is  aided  by  the  weight  in  raising  the  full  bucket, 
is  depicted,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  common 
means  of  artificial  irrigation.  There  are  detailed 
pictures  of   breaking  up  the  earth,  or  plough- 


Granary,  sho^ng  how  the  grain  was  pot  in,  and  that 
the  doors  a  b  were  intended  Ibr  taking  it  out. 
(\nikin8on.) 

.ng,  sowing,  harvest,  thrashing,  and  storing  the 
wheat  ill  granaries.  The  thrashing  was  simply 
treading  out  by  oxen  or  cows,  unmuzded  (oorap. 
Dent.  XXV.  4).  The  processes  of  agriculture  began 
as  soon  as  the  water  of  the  inundation  had  sunk 
into  the  soil,  about  a  month  after  the  autumnal 
equinox,  and  the  har^-est  time  was  about  and  soon 
after  the  venial  equinox  (Ex.  ix.  31,  32).  Vines 
were  extensively  cultivated,  and  there  were  so'eral 
iiflcrent  kinds  of  wine,  one  of  which,  the  Mareotic, 


was  famous  among  the  Romans.  Of  other  fruit- 
trees,  the  date-palm  was  the  most  common  and 
valuable.  The  gardens  resembled  the  fields,  being 
watered  in  the  same  manner  by  irrigatiou.  On  the 
tenive  of  land  much  light  is  thrown  by  the  history 
of  Joseph.     Before  the  famine  each  city  and  large 

village  «•  for  "^^3  must  be  held  tn  have  a  wider 

Mgnification  than  our  *^  city  '*  —  had  its  field  (Gen. 
»U.  48);  but  Joseph  gauied  for  Pharaoh  all  the 
buid,  except  that  of  Uie  priests,  in  exchange  for 
food,  and  required  for  the  right  thus  obtuiied  a 
fifth  of  the  produce,  which  became  a  law  (xlvii.  20- 
2(J).  The  evidence  of  the  uionuments,  though  not 
very  explicit,  seems  to  show  that  this  law  was  eva 
afterwards  in  force  under  the  Pharaohs.  The  ear- 
liest records  afford  no  information  as  to  the  tenure 
of  land;  but  aliout  Joseph's  time  we  find  frequent 
mention  of  villages  with  their  lands,  the  two  being 
described  under  one  designation,  as  held  by  the 
great  officers  of  the  crown,  apparently  by  the  roj-al 
gill.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  hered- 
itary aristocracy,  except  perhaps  at  an  earlier  time, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  these  lands  may  have 
been  held  dm-ing  tenure  of  office  or  for  life.  The 
temples  had  lands  which  of  course  were  inalienable. 
Diodorus  Siculus  states  that  all  the  lands  belonged 
to  the  crown  except  those  of  the  priests  and  the 
soldiers  (i.  73).  It  is  proltable  that  the  latter,  when 
not  employed  on  active  service,  received  no  pay, 
but  were  supported  by  the  crown-lands,  and  occu- 
pied them  for  the  time  as  their  own.  [Joseph.] 
The  great  lakes  in  the  north  of  Egypt  were  anciently 
of  high  importance,  especially  for  their  fisheries  and 
the  growth  of  the  papynis.  Lake  Meiizeleh,  the 
most  eastern  of  the  existhig  lakes,  has  still  large 
fisheries,  which  support  the  people  who  live  on  its 
islands  and  shore,  the  rude  successors  of  the  inde- 
pendent Egyptians  of  the  Bucolia.  Lake  Aloeris, 
anciently  so  celebrated,  was  an  artificial  kike  be- 
tween Benee-Suwe}'f  and  Medeenet  El-t'eiyoom.  It 
was  of  use  to  irrigate  the  neighboring  cowitry,  and 
its  fisheries  yielded  a  great  revenue.  It  is  now 
entirely  dried  up.  llie  canals  are  now  fi&r  less 
numerous  than  of  old,  and  many  of  them  are  choked 
and  comparatively  useless,  'llie  Bahr  Yoosuf,  or 
"river  of  Joseph'*  —  not  the  patriarch,  but  tlie 
famous  Sultiin  Yoosuf  Sal'ih-eddeen,  who  repaired 
it  —  is  a  long  series  of  canals,  near  the  desert  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  extending  northward 
fW>m  Farshoot  for  about  350  miles  to  a  little  below 
Memphis.  This  was  probably  a  work  of  vtTy  ancient 
times,  lliere  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  high  antiq- 
uity of  the  Canal  of  the  Ked  Sea,  upon  which  the 
land  of  Goshen  mainly  depended  for  its  fertility. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  it  originally  con- 
nected the  Nile  and  the  Ked  Sea. 

Botany.  —  The  cultivable  land  of  E^i^ypt  consLfts 
ahnost  wholly  of  fiekls,  in  which  are  very  few  trees. 
There  are  no  forests  and  few  groves,  except  of  dat&- 
palms,  and  in  \jower  Egypt  a  few  of  orange  and 
lemon-trees.  There  are  also  sycamores,  mullierry- 
trees,  and  acacias,  either  planted  on  the  sides  of 
roads  or  standing  singly  in  the  fields.  The  Tlieban 
palm  grows  hi  the  'fhebals,  generally  in  dumps, 
lliese  were  all,  except,  perhaps,  the  mulberry-tree, 
of  old  common  in  this  country.  The  two  palms  are 
represented  on  the  monuments,  and  sycamore  and 
acacia-wood  are  the  materiab  of  various  objects 
made  by  the  ancient  inhabitants,  llie  chief  fhiita 
are  the  date,  grape,  fig,  sycamore-fig,  pomegranate, 
banana,  many  kinds  of  mdons,  and  the  oUve ;  and 
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there  are  miuij  otben  leas  common  or  important 
ITieae  were  also  of  old  produced  in  the  country. 
Anciently  gardens  seem  to  ba\'e  received  great  at- 
tentioUf  to  have  been  elaborately  planned,  and  well 


Tineyard.    (Wilkliuon.) 
filled  with  trees  and  shrubs.     Kow  horticulture  is 
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neglected,  although  the  modem  inhabitants  are  v 
fond  of  flowers  as  were  their  predecessors.  Th« 
vegetables  are  of  many  kmds  and  excellent,  anc 
form  the  chief  food  of  the  common  people.  An- 
ciently otUle  seem  to  have  been  more  numcvous 
and  their  meat,  therefore,  more  usually  eaten,  but 
ne\'er  as  much  so  as  in  colder  climates.  The  load- 
ites  in  the  desert,  though  they  looked  back  to  thr 
time  when  they  "  sat  by  the  flesh  pots  "  (Ex.  x\i 
3),  seem  as  much  to  have  regretted  the  vegetal)le» 
and  fruits,  as  the  flesh  and  fish  of  Eg^iit  "  Whc 
shall  give  us  flesh  to  eat.  We  remember  the  fish 
wliidi  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely,  the  cucumbera 
and  tlie  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  and 
the  garlick  "  (Num.  xi.  4,  6).  The  chief  vegeUbla 
now  are  beans,  peas,  lentils,  of  which  an  excellent 
thick  pottage  is  made  (Gen.  xxv.  34),  leeks,  onions 
garlie,  radislies,  carrots,  cabbages,  gourds,  cucum- 
bers, the  tomato,  and  the  egg-fruit  lliere  an 
many  besides  these.  The  most  important  field- 
produce  in  ancient  times  was  wheat; "  after  it  must 
be  placed  Ijarley,  millet,  flax,  and  among  the  vege- 
tables, lentils,  peas,  and  beans.  At  the  present  day 
the  same  is  the  case;  but  maize,  rice,  oats,  cbver, 
the  sugar-cane,  roses,  tlie  tobacco-plant,  hemp,  and 
cotton,  must  be  added;  some  of  which  are  not 
indigenous.     In  the  account  of  tho  Plague  of  Hail 


Making  a  papyrus  boat    (Wilkinson.) 


Boat  of  the  Nile,  showing  how  the  tail  wa 
rigging. 

four  kinds  of  field-produce  are  mentioned  —  flax, 
barley,  wheat,  and  H^^S  (Ex.  ix.  31,  32),  which 
is  variously  rendered  in  ibe  A.  V.  «*  rye"  (/.  c), 
*' spelt "  (Is.  xx>iii.  25),  and  ^  fitches "  (Is.  xx>iii. 

a  It  may  be  well  to  msntion  that  the  writer  knows   Egyptian  tombs  having  germinated  on  beiog  sown  la 
BO  satlslketory  Instance  of  wheat  found  in  andent  our  own  time. 


I  fkstened  to  ttie  yards,  and  the  nature  of  the 
(WUkinson.) 

27).  It  is  doubted  whether  the  bat  be  a  cereal  or 
a  leguminous  product:  we  incline  to  the  former 
opinion.  (See  Ryk.)  It  is  clear  fW>m  tlie  exidence 
of  the  nx>numents  and  of  ancient  writera  that,  of 
old,  reeds  were  far  more  common  in  Egypt  than 
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Mfw.  The  b}Dla8  or  papyrus  is  almoet  or  quite 
onluioirn.  Anciently  it  was  a  common  and  most 
important  plant:  boats  were  made  of  it*  xtallL%  and 
of  their  thin  leaves  the  fiunous  paper  was  n^Anu- 
BKtured.  It  appears  to  be  mentioned  under  two 
names  in  the  Bible,  neither  of  whieh,  however,  can 
be  proved  to  be  a  peculiar  designation  for  it.     (1.) 

The  mother  of  Moses  made  Spb  H^JTI,  »» an  ark  " 
or  "  skiff"  "  of  papyrus  "  m  which  to  put  her  child 
(Ex.  ii.  3),  and  Isaiah  tells  of  messengers  sent 

i^parently  from  fiirthest  Ethiopia  in  h^^*^b3, 
«*  vessels  of  papyrus  "  (xviiL  2),  in  both  which  cases 
Hl3  must  mean  papyrus,  although  it  would  seem 
in  other  pbces  to  signify  << reeds"  generically.o 
(3.)  Isaiah  prophesies  ^  the  papyrus-reeds  (HIH^) 

in  the  river  (HIS^),  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  and 
everything  growing  [lit.  sown]  in  the  river  shall  be 
dried  up,  driven  away  [by  the  wind],  and  [shall] 

not  be"  (xix.  7).  Gesenius  renders  "^7?  *  »»»ked 
or  bare  place,  here  grassy  places  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  Apart  from  the  &ct  that  little  grass 
grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  Egypt,  and  that 
Ettle  only  during  the  cooler  part  of  the  year,  instead 
of  those  sloping  meadows  that  must  have  been  in 
the  European  scholar's  mind,  thb  word  must  mean 
tome  product  of  the  river  which  with  the  other 
water-plants  should  be  dried  up,  and  bbwn  away, 
and  utterly  disappear.  like  the  fisheries  and  the 
flax  mentioned  with  it,  it  ought  to  hold  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  commerce  of  ancient  Egypt. 
It  can  therefore  scarcely  be  reasonably  held  to  intend 
anything  but  the  papyrus.    The  marine  and  fluvial 

product  ^^D,  fh>m  which  the  Ked  Sea  was  caOed 

^^D*D^  will  be  noticed  in  art  Red  Sea.  The 
lotus  was  anciently  the  fiivorite  flower,  and  at  feasts 
it  took  the  place  of  the  rose  among  the  Gredu  and 
Arabs:  it  is  now  very  rare. 

ZiOdloffy.  —  Of  old,  Egypt  was  far  more  a  pastoral 
country  than  at  present.  The  neat  cattle  are  still 
excellent,  but  lean  kine  are  more  common  among 
them  than  they  seem  to  have  been  in  the  days  of 
Joseph's  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xii.  19).  Sheep  and  goats 
have  always  been  numerous.  Anciently  swine  were 
iLept,  but  not  in  great  numbers;  now  there  are 
none,  or  scarcely  any,  except  a  few  in  the  houses 
of  Copts  and  Franks."  ^  Under  the  Pharaohs  the 
liorses  of  the  country  were  in  repute  among  the 
neighboring  nations,  who  purchased  them  as  well 
as  chariots  out  of  Egypt.  Thus  it  is  commanded 
respecting  a  king  of  Israel:  <*  He  shall  not  multiply 
liorses  to  himself,  nor  cause  the  people  to  return  to 
Egypt,  to  the  end  that  he  should  multiply  horses: 
Consmuch  as  the  Ixvrd  hath  said  unto  you.  Ye  shall 
henceforth  return  no  more  that  way"  (Deut  xvii. 
16),  —  which  shovrs  that  the  trade  in  horses  was 
with  Egypt,  and  would  necessitate  a  close  alliance. 
*<  Solomon  had  horses  brought  out  of  Egypt,  and 
linen  yam :  the  king*s  merchants  received  the  linen 
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o  In  Job  vlit  11,  Ps.  xxxv.  7,  the  word  is  probably 
used  generically. 

6  In  a  tomb  near  the  Pyramids  of  la-Geeseh,  of  the 
time  of  Shaf-rft,  second  King  of  the  Vth  dynasty,  the 
doclu  and  herds  of  the  chfef  occupant  are  represented 
and  their  numbers  thus  given :  885  oxen,  230  cows 
with  their  calves,  22^1  goats,  760  asses  with  their 
young,  and  974  sheep.  Job  had  at  the  first  7000 
p,  8000  camels,  500  yolw  of  oxen,  500 
43 


^N 


yam  at  a  price.  And  a  chariot  came  up  and  went 
out  of  Egypt  for  six  hundred  [shekels]  of  silver,  and 
an  horse  for  an  hundred  and  fifty ;  and  so  for  all 
the  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  for  the  kings  of  Sjria 
did  they  bring  [them]  out  by  their  hand  "  (1  K. 
X.  28,  2U).  ITie  number  of  horses  kept  by  this 
king  for  chariots  and  cavalry  was  large  (iv.  26,  x. 
26;  2  Chr.  i.  14,  ix.  25).*^  Some  of  these  horses 
came  as  yearly  tribute  from  hia  vassals  (1  K.  x.  25). 
In  hiter  times  the  prophets  reproved  the  people  for 
trustbig  in  the  help  of  Egypt,  and  relying  on  the 
aid  of  her  horses  and  chariots  and  horsemen,  that 
is,  probably,  men  in  chariots,  as  we  sliall  show  in 
speaking  of  the  Egyptian  armies.  The  kmgs  of 
the  Hittites,  mentioned  in  the  passage  quoted  above, 
and  in  the  account  of  the  close  of  the  si^e  of 
Samaria  by  Benhadad,  where  we  read  —  '*  The 
Lord  hath  made  the  host  of  the  Syrians  to  hear  a 
noise  of  chariots,  and  a  noise  of  horses,  [even]  the 
noise  of  a  great  host:  and  they  said  one  to  another, 
Lo,  the  king  of  Israel  hath  hired  against  us  the 
kings  of  tlie  Hittites,  and  the  kings  of  the  ICgyp- 
tians  to  come  upon  us  "  (2  K.  vii.  6)  —  these  Idngs 
ruled  the  Hittites  of  the  valley  of  the  Oit>iites, 
who  were  called  by  the  Egyptians  SHETA  or 
KHETA.  The  Pharaohs  of  the  XVIHth,  XlXth, 
and  XXth  dynasties  waged  fierce  wars  with  these 
Hittites,  who  were  then  ruled  by  a  great  king  and 
many  chiefs,  and  whose  principal  arm  was  a  forod 
of  chariots  resembling  those  of  the  Egyptian  army. 
Asses  were  anciently  numerous:  the  breed  at  the 
present  time  is  excellent.  Dogs  were  formeriy 
more  prized  than  now,  for  being  held  by  most  of 
the  Muslims  to  be  extremely  unclean,  they  are  only 
used  to  watch  the  houses  in  the  villages,  llie 
camel  has  nowhere  been  found  mentioned  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Egypt,  or  represented  on  the  monu- 
menu.  In  the  Bible  Abraham  is  spoken  of  as 
having  camels  when  in  Egypt,  apparently  as  a  gifl 
from  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xii  16),  and  before  the  Exodua 
the  cameb  of  Pharaoh  or  his  subjecU  were  to  be 
smitten  by  the  murrain  (Ex.  ix.  3,  comp.  6).  Both 
these  Pharaohs  were  probably  Shepherds.  The 
Ishmaelites  or  Bfidianites  who  took  Joseph  into 
Egypt,  carried  their  merchandise  on  camels  (Gen. 
XXX vii.  25,  28,  86),  and  the  bnd-traffic  of  the 
Arabs  must  always  have  been  by  caravans  of 
camels;  but  it  is  probable  that  camels  were  not 
kept  in  Egypt,  but  only  on  the  frontier.  On  the 
black  obelisk  from  Nimrood,  now  in  the  BriUsh 
Museum,  which  b  of  Shalmanubar,  king  of  Assyria, 
contemporary  with  Jehu  and  Hazael,  camels  are 
represented  anoong  objects  sent  as  tribute  by  EgypL 
They  are  of  the  two-humped  sort,  which,  though 
perhaps  then  conuuon  in  Assyria,  has  never,  as  tar 
as  is  known,  been  kept  in  Eg}!?^  '^^  deserts 
have  always  abounded  in  wiM  animals,  especially 
of  the  canine  and  antelope  kinds.  Anciently  the 
hippopotamus  was  found  in  the  Egyptian  Nile,  and 
hunted.  This  is  a  fact  of  importance  for  those  who 
suppose  it  to  be  the  behemoth  of  the  book  of  Job, 
especially  as  that  book  shows  e\'idence  of  a  knowl*- 
edge  of  Egypt.  Now,  this  animal  is  rarely  seen  even 


(L  8),  and  afterwards  double  in  each  case  (xlii.  12). 
The  numbers  are  round,  but  must  be  talien  as  an 
estimate  of  a  large  properly  of  this  kind  in  the 
patriarclkal  times. 

c  The  number  cf  Solomoo^s  chariots  is  given  as 
1400,  and  his  horsemen  12,000.  The  stalls  of  horses 
are  stated  as  40.000  (1  K.  iv.  26),  rr  4000  (2  Chr. 
Ix.  25);  the  former  would  seem  to  be  the  oorreol 
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In  Lx)wer  Nubia.  The  elephant  may  have  beeu,  in  the 
remotest  historical  period,  an  inhabitant  of  Egypt, 
ftnd,  as  a  land  animal,  have  been  driven  further 
•outh  than  hLs  brother  pachyderm,  for  the  name  of 
the  Island  of  Elephantine,  just  below  the  first  Cata- 
ract in  hieroglyphics,  AB  .  .  "  Elephantrland,*' 
aeems  to  show  that  he  was  anciently  found  there. 
Bats  abound  in  the  temples  and  tombs,  filling  the 
dark  and  desecrated  chambers  and  passages  with 
the  unearthly  whir  of  their  wings.  Such  desola- 
tion is  represented  by  Isaiah  when  he  says  that  a 
man  shall  cast  his  idols  "  to  the  moles  and  to  the 
bats  "  (u.  20). 

The  birds  of  Egypt  are  not  remarkable  for  beauty 
of  plumage:  in  so  opeq  a  country  this  is  naturaL 
The  Jttjjicts  are  numerous,  but  the  most  common 
are  scavengers,  as  vultures  and  the  kite.  The 
GraUatorts  and  Aiuam  abound  on  the  islands 
and  sandbanks  of  the  river  and  in  t^e  sides  of  the 
mountains  which  approach  or  toucli  the  stream. 

Among  the  reptiles,  the  crocodile  must  be  espe- 
cially mentioned.     In  the  Bible  it  is  usually  called 

1^3i3»  D^?^.  "dragon,"  a  generic  word  of  almost 
as  wide  a  signification  as  "  reptile,"  and  b  used 
as  a  8\nibol  of  the  king  of  Egjpt.«  Thus  in  Er©- 
kiel,  "Behokl  I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh  king  of 
Ejgypt,  the  great  dragon  that  Ueth  in  the  midst  of 
his  rivers,  which  hath  said.  My  river  [is]  nunc 
own,  and  I  have  made  [it]  for  myself.  But  I  will 
put  hooks  in  thy  jaws,  and  I  will  cause  the  fish  of 
thy  rivers  to  stick  unto  thy  scales,  and  I  will  bring 
thee  up  out  of  the  midst  of  thy  rivers,  and  aU  the 
fish  of  thy  rivers  shall  stick  unto  thy  scales.  And  I 
will  leave  thee  [thrown]  into  the  wilderness,  thee 
and  all  the  fish  of  thy  rivers.  ...  I  have  given  thee 
for  meat  to  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  to  the  fowls 
of  the  heaven  "  (xxix.  3,  4,  6).  Here  there  seems 
^0  be  a  retrospect  of  the  Exodus,  which  is  thus 
described  in  Is.  U.  9,  10,  and  15?  and  with  a  more 
ckMe  resemblance  in  Ps.  bcxiv.  13,  14,  "  ITiou  didst 
divide  the  sea  by  thy  strength:  thou  brakest  the 

beads  of  the  dragons  (D'^JJ'^Sri)  in  the  waters. 

Thou  brakest  the  heads  of  leviathan  (^n^l^)  in 
pieces,  [and]  gavest  him  [to  be]  meat  ^  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  wilderness  "  (C^*y,  i.  «.  to  the  wiU 
beasts,  oomp.  Is.  xiii.  21).  The  last  passage  is 
Important  as  indicatmg  that  whereas  ]^2n  is  the 
Hebrew  generic  name  of  reptiles,  and  therefore 
used  for  the  greatest  of  them,  the  crocodile,  ^H^lb 
Is  the  special  name  of  that  animal.  The  description 
of  leviathan  hi  Job  (xli.)  fblly  bears  out  this  opin- 
ion, and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  passage  can  be  ad- 
duced in  which  a  wider  signification  of  the  latter 
word  is  required.6  In  Job  (xxvi.  12)  also  there  is 
■n  apparent  allusion  to  the  Exodus  ui  words  similar 


«  It  is  supposed  by  commenbitDrB  to  mean  the 
Montiy  also ;  bat  this  cannot,  we  think,  be  proved. 

k  Qewnius  {The*,  s.  t.)  would  take  ^H^lb  for  « 
mpent  In  Job  Ui.  8,  Is.  zxvli.  1,  and  In  the  Utter 
ease  luppoMs  the  king  of  Babylon  to  be  meant.  In 
ttie  first  passage  the  meaning  ^  crocodile  '*  Is,  how- 
ever, especially  applicable.  The  patriarch  speaks  of 
Aesperate  men  as  those  <*  who  are  reedy  to  stir  np 
iBviattlan  " :  comp.  zU.  2 ;  A.  V.  10,  "  None  [Is  so] 
flwee  as  to  stir  him  up.  Who  then  can  stand  before 
■a  ?  *'  The  argument  is,  that  if  the  creature  be  so 
lanible,  who  shall  leeist  the  Creator?     The  second 
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to  those  hi  Isaiah  (li.  9,  10,  and  15?),  hut  with- 
out a  mention  of  the  dragon.     In  tMs  case  tho 

division  of  the  sea  and  the  smiting  of  DHH,  the 
proud  or  insolent,  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  wonders  of  creation  {yv.  7-11, 13):  so  too  in  Is. 
(w.  13,  15).  The  crossing  of  the  Bed  Sea  couhl 
be  thus  spoken  of  as  a  signal  exercise  of  the  Divine 
power.  Frogs  are  very  numerous  in  Egypt,  and 
their  loud  and  constant  croaking  in  the  autumn  in 

"the  streams,"  ^'^'^^^  "the  rivers,"  D'^1M% 
and  "the  ponds"  or  "marshes,"  D^S^KI  «  (Ex. 
viii.  1,  A.  y.  5)  makes  it  not  difiicult  to  picture 
the  Plague  of  Frogs.  Serpents  and  snakes  are  also 
common,  but  the  more  yaiomous  have  their  home, 
like  the  scorpion,  in  the  desert  (comp.  Deut.  viil. 
15).  The  Nile  and  lakes  have  abundance  of 
fishes;  and  although  the  fisheries  of  Egypt  have 
very  greatly  fallen  away,  their  produce  is  still  a 
common  article  of  food.  Among  the  insects  the 
locusts  must  be  mentioned,  which  sometimes  come 
upon  the  cultivated  land  in  a  cloud,  and,  as  in  the 
plague,  eat  every  herb  and  fruit  and  leaf  where 
they  alight;  but  they  never,  as  then,  overspread  the 
whole  land  (Ex.  x.  3-6,  12-19).  They  disappear 
as  suddenly  as  they  come,  and  are  carried  away  by 
the  wmd  (ver.  19).  As  to  the  lice  and  flies,  they 
are  now  plagues  of  Eg}-pt;  but  it  is  not  certain 

that  the  words  D^S  and  ^'^f  designato  them 
(Ex.  viu.  16-81). 

AnfdefU  Inhabitants.  —  The  old  inhabitants  of 
Egypt  appear  from  their  monuments  and  the  tesU- 
mony  of  ancient  writers  to  have  occupied  in  race 
a  place  between  the  Nigritians  and  the  Caucasians. 
The  constant  immigrations  of  Arab  settlers  have 
greatly  diminished  the  Nigritian  characteristics  in 
the  generality  of  the  mod^  Egyptians.  The  an- 
cient dress  was  tar  more  scanty  than  the  modem, 
and  in  this  matter,  as  in  maimers  and  character, 
the  influence  of  the  Arab  race  is  also  very  apparent. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  in  character  were  \-ery  relig- 
ious and  contemplative,  but  given  to  base  super- 
stition, patriotic,  respectful  to  women,  hospitable, 
generaUy  frugal,  but  at  times  luxurious,  very  sen- 
sua],  lying,  thievish,  treacherous,  and  cringing, 
and  intensely  prejudiced,  through  pride  of  race, 
against  strangers,  although  kind  to  them.  This 
is  very  much  the  character  of  the  modem  inhabit- 
ants, except  that  Mohammedatdsm  has  taken  away 
the  respect  for  women.  The  ancient  Egyptians  are 
indeed  the  only  eariy  eastern  nation  that  we  know 
to  have  resembled  the  modem  westerns  in  this  par- 
ticular; but  we  find  the  same  virtue  maricedly  to 
characterize  the  Nigritians  of  our  day.  That  iho 
Egyptians,  in  general,  treated  the  Israelites  with 
kindness  while  they  were  in  their  country,  even 
during  the  oppresuon,  seems  almost  certain  firom 


to  refer  not  to  the  king  of  Babylon, 
but  to  the  enemies  of  Ood's  people  at  a  remote  time 
(Is.  xxiv.,  XXV.,  xxvi.,  esp.  ver.  19,  and  xxvii.  esp.  rr. 
12, 18 :  comp.  the  similar  use  of  E^pt,  &o.,  in  Ber. 
xi.  8). 

c  Oeeenius  ( Thes.  s.  v.)  nnderatands  this  word  here 
and  in  Ex.  vii.  19  to  mean  the  stagnant  pools  left  by 
the  Nile  after  the  inundation.  At  the  season  to  which 
the  narrative  refers,  these  would  have  been  dried  up, 
although  there  would  be  many  marshy  places,  espe- 
cially near  the  north  coast  and  towards  the  anehait 
head  of  the  Bed  Sea. 
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the  privilege  of  admissioa  into  the  ooiigte|^.itk>n  in 
the  third  generation,  gnuited  to  them  in  the  Law, 
with  the  Edomites,  while  the  Ammonites  and 
Moobites  were  absolutely  excluded,  the  reference 
in  three  out  of  the  four  cases  being  to  the  stay  in 
Egypt  and  the  entrance  into  Pal^ine  (Deut.  xxiiL 
3-^).  This  supposition  is  important  in  its  bearing 
on  the  history  of  the  oppression. 

Language.  —  The  ancient  Egyptian  language, 
from  the  earliest  period  at  which  it  is  known  to  us, 
is  an  agglutinate  monosyllabic  form  of  speech.  It 
is  expressed  by  the  signs  which  we  call  hieroglyph- 
ics. The  character  of  the  language  is  compound : 
it  consists  of  elements  resembling  those  of  the  Ni- 
gritian  languages  and  the  Chinese  bnguage,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  tbqee  of  the  Semitic  languages  on 
the  other.  All  those  who  have  studied  the  African 
languages  make  a  distinct  fiunily  of  several  of  those 
languages,  spoken  in  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
continent,  iu  which  fiunily  they  include  the  ancient 
£g}'ptian ;  while  every  Semitic  scholar  easily  recog- 
nizes in  Egyptian  Semitic  pronouns  and  other  ele- 
ments, and  a  predominantly  Semitic  grammar.  As 
in  person,  character,  and  religion,  so  in  language 
we  find  two  distinct  elements,  mixed  but  not  fused, 
and  here  the  Nigritian  element  seems  unquestion- 
ably the  earlier.  Bmisen  asserts  that  this  language 
is  "  ante-hi^rical  Semitism; "  we  think  it  enough 
to  say  that  no  Semitic  scholar  has  accepted  his 
theory.  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  quekiou  see 
The  OenesU  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man,  ch.  vi.  As 
Muiy  as  the  age  of  the  XXVIth  dynasty  a  vulgar 
dialect  was  expressed  in  the  demotic  or  enchoiial 
writing.  This  dialect  forms  the  link  counectiug 
the  old  language  with  the  Coptic  or  Christian 
Egyptian,  the  latest  phasis.  The  Coptic  does  not 
very  greatly  differ  from  the  monumental  language, 
distinguished  in  the  time  of  the  demotic  as  the 
•acred  dialect,  except  in  the  presence  of  many 
Greek  words. 

Religion, — The  basis  of  the  religion  was  Ni- 
gritian fetl^ism,  the  lowest  kind  of  n:iture-worship, 
differing  in'diffbrent  parts  of  the  country,  and  hence 
obviously  indigenous.  Upon  this  were  engrafted, 
first,  cosmie  worship,  mixed  up  with  traces  of 
primeval  revelation,  as  in  Babylonia;  and  then,  a 
system  of  personifications  of  moral  and  intellectual 
abstractions.  The  incongruous  character  of  the 
rdigion  necessitates  this  suf^pontion,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  admitted  extraneous  additions  in  the 
historical  period  confirms  it.  There  were  three 
orders  of  gods  —  the  eight  great  gods,  the  twelve 
lesser,  and  the  Osirian  group.  They  were  repre- 
sented in  human  forms,  sometimes  having  the 
heads  of  animab  sacred  to  them,  or  bearing  on  their 
beads  cosmic  or  other  ol^jects  of  worsMp.  The 
fetishism  included,  besides  the  worship  of  animals, 
that  of  trees,  rivers,  and  hills.  Each  of  these 
creatine  or  objects  was  appropriated  to  a  divinity. 
Thane  was  no  prominent  hero-worship,  although 
deceased  kings  mmI  other  individuals  often  recei\^ 
divine  honors  —  in  one  case,  that  of  Sesertesen  III., 
of  the  Xllth  dynasty,  the  old  Sesostris,  of  a  very 
special  character.  Sacrifices  of  animals,  and  ofier- 
ings  of  all  kinds  of  food,  and  libations  of  wine,  oil, 
and  the  like,  were  made.  The  great  doctrines  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  man*s  responsibility, 
and  ftiture  rewards  and  punishments,  were  taught. 
Among  the  rites  cireumclsion  is  the  most  remark- 
able: it  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  IVth  dynasty. 

The  Israelites  in  Egypt  appear  during  the  op- 
wessbw,  for  the  nxMt  part,  to  have  adopted  the 
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^yptian  religion  (Josh.  xxiv.  14;  Es.  xx.  7,  8). 
The  golden  calf,  or  rather  steer,  v)}l^,  was  prob- 
ably taken  from  the  bull  Apis,  certainly  from  one 
of  the  sacred  bulls.  Remphan  and  Chiun  were 
foreign  divinities  adopted  into  the  ICgyptian  Pan- 
theon, and  called  in  the  hieroglyphics  RENPU 
(probably  pronounced  liEMPU)  and  KEN.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  they  were  worshipped  by 
the  Shepherds;  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence 
that  there  was  any  separate  foreign  system  of 
idolatry.  [Remphan.]  Ashtoreth  was  worshipped 
at  Memphis,  as  is  shown  by  a  tablet  of  Amenopb 
II.,  B.  c.  cir.  1400,  at  the  quarries  of  Tura,  oppo- 
site that  city  (Vyse*s  Pyramids^  iii.  "Tourah 
tablet  2  '*),  in  which  she  is  represented  as  an  Egyp- 
tian goddess.  The  temple  of  **  the  Foreign  Venus  ** 
in  **  the  Tyrian  camp  *'  in  Memphis  (Herod.  iL 
112)  must  have  been  sacred  to  her.  Doubtless 
this  worship  was  introduced  by  the  Phceniciao 
Shepherds. 

As  there  are  prominent  traces  of  primeval  rev»< 
lation  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  religion,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  at  finding  certain  resemblances  to  the 
Mosaic  Law,  apart  fi^m  the  probability  that  what- 
ever was  unobjectionable  in  common  belief  and 
usages  would  be  retained.  The  points  in  which 
the  E:;yptian  religion  shows  strong  traces  of  truth 
are,  however,  doctrines  of  the  very  kind  that  the 
Law  does  not  expressly  teach.  The  Egyptian  relig- 
ion, in  its  reference  to  man,  was  a  system  of  respon- 
sibility, mainly  depending  on  fiiture  rewards  and 
punishments.  The  Law,  in  its  reference  to  man, 
was  a  system  of  responsibility  mainly  depending  on 
temporal  rewards  and  punishments.  AU  we  learn, 
but  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  is  that  every 
Israelite  who  came  out  of  Egypt  must  have  been 
fully  acquainted  with  the  universally-recognized 
doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  man*s 
responsibility,  and  future  rewards  and  pumshments, 
truths  which  the  Iaw  does  not,  and  of  course  oould 
not,  contradict.  The  idea  that  the  Law  was  an 
Egyptian  invention  is  one  of  the  worst  examples  of 
modem  reckless  criticism. 

Laum.  —  We  have  no  complete  account  of  the 
Uws  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  either  in  then:  own 
records  or  in  w<n^  of  ancient  writers.  The  pas- 
sages m  the  Bible  which  throw  light  upon  the  lawi 
in  force  during  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt  most  probably  do  not  relate  to  purely  native 
law,  nor  to  law  administered  to  nati>'es,  for  during 
that  whole  period  they  appear  to  have  been  under 
Shepherd  rulers,  and  in  any  case  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  would  not  be  sul\}ect  to  abso- 
lutely the  same  system  as  the  Egyptians.  The 
paintings  and  sculptures  of  the  monuments  indicate 
a  very  high  degree  of  personal  safety,  showing  ue 
that  the  people  of  all  ranks  commonly  went  un- 
armed, and  without  military  protection.  We  must 
therefore  infer  that  the  laws  relating  to  the  main- 
tenance of  order  were  sufikient  and  strictly  enforced. 
The  punishments  seem  to  have  been  lighter  than 
those  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  very  difierent  in  their 
relation  to  crime  and  in  their  nature.  Capital 
punishment  appears  to  have  been  almost  restricted, 
in  practice,  to  murder.  Crimes  of  violenee  wers 
more  severely  treated  than  ofienses  against  religion 
and  morals.  Popular  feelmg  seems  to  have  taken 
the  duties  of  the  judge  upon  itself  in  the  case  of 
impiety  alone.  That  hi  eariy  times  the  Egyptian 
populaoe  acted  with  reference  to  any  offtnse  against 
its  religion  as  it  did  under  the  Greeks  and  Rtmuuis. 
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If  evident  from  the  answer  of  Moses  when  Pharaoh 
proposed  that  the  Hebrews  should  sacrifice  m  the 
land,  t^  It  is  not  meet  so  to  do ;  for  we  shall  sacri- 
fice the  abomination  of  the  Egyptians  to  the  Lord 
our  God :  lo,  shall  we  sacrifice  the  abomination  of 
tiie  Egyptians  before  their  eyes,  and  will  they  not 
■tone  us?  "  (Ex.  viii.  26). 

Government.  —  The  government  was  monarchic- 
alf  but  not  of  an  absolute  character.  The  sovereign 
was  not  superior  to  the  laws,  and  the  priests  had 
the  power  to  check  the  undue  exercise  of  his 
authority.  The  kings  under  whom  the  Israelites 
lived,  seem  to  ha\-e  been  absolute,  but  even 
Joseph's  Pharaoh  did  not  venture  to  touch  the  in- 
dependeqce  of  the  priests.  Koines  and  districts 
were  governed  by  officers  whom  the  Greeks  called 
nomarchs  and  toparchs.  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  hereditary  aristocracy,  except  perhaps  at  the 
eariiest  period,  for  indications  of  something  of  the 
kind  occur  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  IVth  and 
Xllth  dynasties. 

Foreiffn  PoUcy.  —  The  fbreign  policy  of  the 
E^l^tians  must  be  regarded  in  its  relation  to  the 
admission  of  foreigners  into  Egypt  and  to  the  treat- 
ment of  tributary  and  allied  nations.  In  the  former 
aspect  it  was  characterized  by  an  exdusiveness  which 
■prang  from  a  national  hatred  of  the  yeUow  and 
white  races,  and  was  maintained  by  the  wisdom  of 
preserving  the  institutions  of  the  coimtry  fit>m  the 
influence  of  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  robbers  of  the  deserts. 
Hence  the  jealous  exclusion  of  the  Greeks  from  the 
northern  p<n-ts  imtil  Naucratis  was  opened  to  them, 
•nd  hence  too  the  restriction  of  Shemite  settlers  in 
earlier  times  to  the  land  of  Goshen,  scarcely  re- 
garded as  part  of  Egypt.  It  may  be  remarked  as 
a  proof  of  the  strictness  of  this  pob'cy  that  during 
the  whole  of  the  sojourn  of  the  IsraeUtes  they 
appear  to  h^ve  been  kept  to  Goshen.  The  key  to 
the  policy  towards  foreign  nations,  after  making 

s  idlowanoe  for  the  hatred  of  the  yellow  and  white 
races  balanced  by  the  regard  for  the  red  and 
black,  is  found  in  the  position  of  the  great  oriental 
rivals  of  Egypt.  The  supremacy  or  influence  of  the 
Pharaohs  over  the  nations  lying  between  the  Nile 
and  the  Euphrates  depended  as  much  on  wisdom 

''in  policy  as  prowess  in  arms.  The  kings  of  the 
IVth,  Vlth,  and  XVth  dynasUes  appear  to  have 
snintermptedly  held  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  where 
tablets  record  Uieir  conquest  of  Asiatic  nomads.  But 
with  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  commences  the  period 
of  Egyptian  supremacy.  Very  soon  after  the  acoes- 
■ion  of  this  powerful  line  most  of  the  countries 
lietween  the  Egyptian  border  and  the  Tigris  were 
reduced  to  the  condition  <^  tributaries.  The  empire 
■eems  to  have  lasted  for  neariy  three  centuries,  from 
about  B.  c.  1500  to  about  1300.  llie  chief  opponenU 
of  the  Egyptians  were  the  H  ittites  of  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  with  whom  the  Pharaohs  waged  long  and 
fierce  wars.  After  this  time  the  influence  of  Egypt 
declined ;  and  until  the  reign  of  Shishak  (b.  c.  dr. 
900-067),  it  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
western  borders  of  Palestine.  No  doubt  the  rising 
f^eatness  of  Assyria  caused  the  decline.  Thence- 
fimrard  to  the  days  of  Pharaoh  Necho  there  was  a 
eonstant  struggle  for  the  tracts  lying  between 
Egypt,  and  Assyria  and  Babykmia,  until  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  Carchemish  finally  destroyed  the 
■Qpremacy  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  is  probable  that  dur^ 
lug  the  peried  of  the  empire  an  Assyrian  or  Baby- 
lonian king  generally  supported  the  opponents  of 
Ue  nikn  of  E^ypt   Great  aid  from  a  powerftil  ally 
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can  indeed  alone  explain  the  strong  resistance  oflered 
by  the  Hittites.  The  general  policy  of  the  Egyp- 
tians towards  their  eastern  tributaries  seems  to  hav« 
been  marked  by  great  moderation.  The  Pharaohs 
intermarried  with  them,  and  neither  forced  upon 
them  Egyptian  garrisons,  except  in  some  imporUni 
positions,  nor  attempted  those  deportations  that  are 
so  marked  a  feature  of  Asiatic  policy.  In  the  case 
of  those  uaUons  which  never  attifu;ked  them  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  even  exacted  tribute.  So  long  as 
their  general  suprraiacy  was  uncontested, they  would 
not  be  unwise  enough  to  make  fiivorable  or>  neutral 
powers  their  enemies.  Of  their  relation  to  the 
Israelites  we  have  for  the  earlier  part  of  this  period 
no  direct  information.  The  explicit  account  of  the 
later  part  is  frilly  consistent  with  what  we  have  said 
of  the  general  policy  of  the  Pharaohs.  Shishak  and 
Zerah,  if  the  latter  were,  as  we  believe,  a  king  of 
Eg}-pt,  or  a  commander  of  Egyptian  forces,  are  the 
only  exertions  in  a  series  of  friendly  .kings,  and 
they  were  almost  certainly  of  Assyrian  or  Babyk>» 
nian  extractiou.  One  Pharaoh  gave  his  daughter  ' 
in  marriage  to  Solomon;  another  appears  to  have 
been  the  lUly  of  Jehorem,  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  vii. 
6);  So  made  a  treaty  with  Hoshea;  Tirhakah  aided 
Hezddah;  Pharaoh  Necho  fought  Josiah  against 
his  will,  and  did  not  treat  Judah  with  the  sexeritj 
of  the  oriental  kings;  and  his  second  successor, 
Pharaoh  Hophra,  midntained  the  alliance,  notwith- 
standmg  this  break,  as  firmly  as  before,  and  al- 
though foiled  in  his  endeavor  to  save  Jerusalem 
flrom  the  Chaldeans,  received  the  frigitives  of  Judah, 
who,  like  the  frigitives  of  Israd  at  the  capture  of 
Samaria,  took  refrige  in  Egypt.  It  is  probable  that 
during  the  earlier  period  the  same  friendly  rdationa 
existed.  The  Hebrew  records  of  that  time  aflbrd 
no  distinct  indication  of  hostility  with  Egypt,  nor 
have  the  Egyptian  lists  of  conquered  regions  and 
towns  of  the  same  age  been  found  to  contain  any 
Israelite  name,  whereas  in  Shishak's  list  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  and  some  of  its  towns  occur.  The 
route  of  the  eariier  Pharaohs  to  the  east  seema 
always  to  have  been  along  the  Palestinian  coast, 
then  mainly  held  by  the  Philistmes  and  Phoeni* 
cians,  both  of  whom  they  subdued,  and  across  Syria 
northward  of  the  territories  occupied  by  the  He- 
brews.  With  respect  to  the  African  nations  a 
different  policy  appears  to  have  been  pursued.  The 
Rebu  (Lebu)  or  Lubim,  to  the  west  of  Egypt,  on 
the  north  coast,  were  reduced  to  subjection,  and 
probably  employed,  like  the  Shayretana  or  Chere- 
thtm,  as  mercenaries.  Ethiopia  was  made  a  purdy 
Egyptian  province,  ruled  by  a  viceroy,  «♦  the  I'rince 
of  Kesh  (Cush),*'  and  the  assimilation  was  so  com- 
plete that  Ethiopian  sovereigns  seem  to  have  been 
received  by  the  Egyptians  as  native  rulers.  Further 
south,  the  Negroes  were  subject  to  predatory 
attacks  like  the  slave  hunts  of  modem  limes,  con- 
ducted not  so  much  ftt>m  motives  of  hostility  as  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  skves.  In  the  Bible  we  find 
African  peoples,  Lubim,  Phut,  Sukkiim,  Cush,  as 
mercenaries  or  supporters  of  Egypt,  but  not  a  smgle 
name  that  can  be  positivdy  placed  to  the  eastward 
of  that  country. 

Army.  —  There  are  some  notices  of  the  Egyptian 
army  in  the  O.  T.  They  show,  like  the  monuments, 
that  its  most  important  branch  was  the  chariot- 
ibroe.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  led  600  chosen 
chariots  besides  his  whole  chariot- force  in  pursuit 
of  the  Israelites.  The  warriors  fighting  in  eharto4a 
are  probably  the  ** horsemen*'  mentioned  in  the 
rdation  of  this  event  and  elsewhere,  for  in  Egyptha 
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tiiey  an  called  the  "  horse  "or  "  cavalry."  We 
hav^  no  gubsequent  indicatiun  in  the  Bible  of  the 
oonsUtution  of  an  E^^jptian  array  until  the  time  of 
the  XXIId  dynasty,  when  we  find  that  Shlshak'a 
invading  force  was  partly  composed  of  foreigners; 
whether  mercenaries  or  allies,  cannot  as  yet  be 
positively  determined,  although  the  monuments 
make  it  most  probable  that  they  were  of  the  former 
character.  The  army  of  Necho,  defeated  at  Car- 
ftbemish,  teems  to  bkyt  beeo  similariy  oompoied, 
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although  it  probably  contained  Greek  mercenariet, 
who  soon  afterwards  became  the  most  importonl 
foreign  element  in  the  Kgyptian  forces. 

Domestic  Life.  —  The  sculptures  and  painting* 
of  the  tombs  give  us  a  \-ery  full  insight  into  the 
domestic  life  of  the  ancient  Kg}-ptian8,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  great  work.  What  most 
strikes  us  in  their  manners  is  the  high  position 
occupied  by  women,  and  the  entire  al)sence  of  the 
hanem-system  of  aecluaion.    The  wife  is  called 


Phalanx  of  heavy  In&ntiy.     (Windnson.) 

'*tlie  lady  of  the  bouse."  Marriage  appears  to  have  |  especially  the  priests,  soldiers,  artisans,  and  hente 
been  universal,  at  least  with  the  richer  class;  and ,  men,  with  laborers.  A  man  of  the  upper  dasi 
if  polygamy  were  tolerated  it  was  rarely  practiced.  |  might,  however,  both  hold  a  command  in  the  army 
Of  marriage-ceremonies  no  distinct  account  has  |  and  be  a  priest;  and  therefore  the  caste-system 
been  discovered,  but  there  is  evidence  that  some- 1  cannot  have  strictly  applied  in  the  case  of  Um 
thing  of  the  kind  was  usual  in  the  case  of  a  queen  |  subordinates.  The  general  manner  of  life  does  not 
vl>e  Roug^,  Essti  mr  une  Stkle  jSgypdenne,  pp.  much  illustrate  that  of  the  Israelites,  fW>m  its  great 
5'1,  64).  Concubinage  was  allowed,  the  concubines !  essential  difference.  The  Egyptians  from  the  days 
taking  the  place  of  inferior  wives.  There  were  no  |  of  Abraham  were  a  settled  people,  occupying  a  knd 
wastes,  although  great  classes  weie  very  distinct,  which  they  had  held  for  centuries  without  question^ 
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except  tlii-uunrl)  the  o^i^t^remioii  of  foreign  Invader^. !  sions,  the  pur&uit  of  game  in  ike  dcwt-ts,  or  on  tbe 
The  occupations  of  the  higher  class  were  the  super- 1  river,  and  ft&'iing.  The  tendhig  of  cattle  was  left 
bteudeiice  of  their  fidds  and  gardens;  their  diver- j  to  the  most  despiaed  of  tlie  lower  class,    llie  I«real- 


IMsclpIlDed  troops  of  th«  time  of  tbe  XYIHth  Dynasty.    (Wilkinson.) 


itoB  on  tbe  contrary  were  fiom  the  very  first  a 
pastoral  people:  in  time  of  war  they  lived  within 
walls ;  when  there  was  peace  they  "  dwelt  in  their 
tents "  (2  K.  ziii.  5).  The  Egyptian  feasts,  and 
the  dances,  music,  and  feats  which  accompanied 
them,  for  the  diversion  of  the  guests,  as  well  as  the 
common  games,  were  probably  introduced  among 
the  Hebrews  in  the  most  luxurious  days  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah.  The  account  of  the 
noontide  dinner  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xliii.  16,  31-34) 
agrees  with  the  representations  of  the  monuments, 
although  it  evidently  describes  a  far  simpler  re- 
pst  than  would  be  usual  with  an  Egyptian  min- 
ister. Tlie  attention  to  precedence,  which  seems 
to  have  surprised  Joseph's  brethren  (\'er.  33),  is 
perfectly  diaracteristic  of  Egyptian  customs.  The 
mnend  ceremonies  were  far  more  important  than 
any  events  of  the  Egyptian  life,  as  the  tomb  was 
regarded  as  the  only  true  home.  The  body  of 
the  deceased  was  embalmed  in  the  form  of  Gsiris, 
the  judge  of  the  dead,  and  conducted  to  thd  burial- 
place  with  great  pomp  and  much  display  of  lamenta- 
tion. The  mourning  lasted  seventy-two  days  or 
less.  Both  Jacob  and  Joseph  were  embalmed,  and 
tbe  mourning  for  the  former  continued  seventy 
days. 

LUtralwti  and  Art  —  Tbe  Egyptians  were  a 
fery  literary  people,  and  time  has  preserved  to  us, 
besiiles  the  inscriptions  of  their  tomba  and  temples^ 


many  papyri,  of  a  religious  or  historical  character, 
and  one  tale.  They  bear  no  resemlilance  to  the 
books  of  the  O.  T.,  except  such  as  arises  fh>m  their 
sometimes  enforcing  moral  truths  in  a  manner  not 
wholly  different  from  that  of  the  Book  of  I^overba. 
I'he  moral  and  religious  system  is,  however,  essen- 
tially different  in  its  principles  and  their  application. 
Some  have  imagined  a  great  similarity  between  the 
O.  T.  and  Egyptian  literature,  and  have  given  a 
show  of  reason  to  their  idea  by  dressing  up  Egyptian 
docimients  in  a  garb  of  Hebrew  phmseolojgr,  in 
which,  however,  they  have  gone  so  awkwaixily  that 
no  one  who  had  not  pr^udged  the  question  could 
for  a  moment  be  deceived.  In  science,  Egyptian 
influence  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  Pentateuch. 
Moses  was  '« learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Eg}'ptian8"  (Acts  vii.  22),  and  probably  derived 
from  them  the  astronomical  knowledge  which  waa 
necessary  for  the  calendar.  [Chronology.]  His 
acquaintance  with  chemistry  is  shown  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  destruction  of  the  golden  calf.  The 
Egyptians  excelled  in  geometry  and  mechanics :  the 
earlier  books  of  the  Bible,  however,  throw  no  light 
upon  the  degree  in  which  Moses  may  have  made 
use  of  this  part  of  his  knowledge.  In  medicine  and 
Slurry,  the  high  proficiency  of  the  Egyptians  was 
probably  of  but  little  use  to  the  Hebrews  after  the 
Exodus :  anatomy,  practiced  by  the  former  from  the 
earliest  ages,  was  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of 
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BhemitflB,  aod  the  aimples  of  Egypt  and  of  Palestine 
would  be  fts  different  aa  the  ordinary  diseases  of 
the  country.  In  the  arts  of  architecture^  sculpture, 
and  paintingf  the  former  of  which  was  the  chief, 
there  seems  to  have  been  but  a  very  slight  and 
material  influence.  This  was  natural,  for  with  the 
Egyptians  architecture  was  a  religious  art,  embody- 
ing in  its  principles  their  highest  religious  convic- 
tions, and  mainly  devoted  to  the  service  of  religion. 
Durable  construction,  massive  and  grand  form,  and 
rich,  though  sober,  color,  characterize  their  temples 
and  tomlw,  the  abodes  of  gods,  and  "homes'*  of 
men.  To  adopt  such  an  architecture  would  have 
been  to  adopt  the  religion  of  Egypt,  and  the  pastoral 
Israelites  had  no  need  of  buildings.  When  they 
same  into  the  Promised  Land  ^ey  found  cities 
ready  for  their  occupation,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
days  of  Solomon  that  a  temple  took  the  place  of 
the  tent,  which  was  the  sanctuary  of  the  pastoral 
people.  Details  of  ornament  were  of  course  bor- 
rowed from  Egypt;  but  separated  from  the  vast 
system  in  which  they  were  found,  they  lost  their 
significance,  and  beomie  harmless,  until  modem 
sciolists  made  thera  prominent  in  support  of  a 
theory  which  no  mind  capable  of  broad  views  can 
for.  a  moment  tolerate. 

Magiciant.  —  We  find  frequent  reference  in  the 
Bible  to  the  magicians  of  Egypt.  The  Pharaoh  of 
Joseph  laid  his  dream  before  the .  magicians,  who 
could  not  interpret  it  (Gen.  xli.  8);  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  Exodus  usftl  them  as  opponents  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  when,  after  what  appears  to  have  been  a 
teeming  success,  they  failed  as  b^ore  (Ex.  vii.  11, 
12,  22,  viu.  18,  19,  ix.  11;  2  Tim.  iii.  8,  9).  The 
monuments  do  not  recognize  any  such  art,  and  we 
must  conclude  that  magic  was  secretly  practiced, 
not  because  it  was  thought  to  be  unlawful,  but  in 
order  to  give  it  importance.  [See  Magic;  Jam- 
BKE8;  Jannes.] 

Indrnttiid  Arts.  —  The  industrial  arts  held  an 
fanportant  place  in  the  occupations  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  workers  in  fine  flax  and  the  weavers  of  white 
linen  are  mentioned  in  a  manner  that  shows  they 
were  among  the  chief  oontributors  to  the  riches  of 
the  country  (Is.  xix.  9).  The  fine  linen  of  Egypt 
found  its  way  to  Palestine  (Prov.  vii.  16).  Pottery 
was  a  great  branch  of  the  native  manufactures,  and 
appears  to  have  furnished  employment  to  the  He- 
brews during  the  bondage  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  6,  Ixviii.  13; 
oomp.  Ex.  L  14). 

Ftstivals.  —  The  religious  festivals  were  numer- 
ous, and  some  of  them  were,  in  the  days  of  Herod- 
otus, kept  with  great  merry-making  and  license. 
His  description  of  that  of  the  goddess  Bubastis, 
kept  at  the  city  of  Bubastis  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Delta,  would  well  apply  to  some  of  the  great 
Mohammedan  festi\'als  now  held  in  the  coimtry 
(ii.  59,  60).  'llie  feast  which  the  Israelites  cele- 
brated when  Aaron  had  made  the  golden  calf  seems 
to  have  been  very  much  of  the  same  character:  first 
offerings  were  presented,  and  then  the  people  ate 
and  danced  and  sang  (Ex.  xxxiii.  5,  6,  17,  18,  19), 
and  even,  it  seems,  stripped  themselves  (ver.  25), 
as  appears  to  have  been  not  unusual  at  the  popuhir 
vicient  ICgyptiaii  festivals. 

Manntvs  of  Modeiii  fnhttbitanU.  —  The  nuui- 
aers  of  the  modem  inhabitants  are,  we  are  disposed 
to  believe  after  much  consideration,  more  similar  to 
those  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  on  account  of  Arab 
jifluence,  tlian  the  manners  of  their  predecessors. 
How  remarkably  they  illustrate  the  Bible  is  seen 
in  the  numerous  references  given  in  the  Afodetti 
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Effyptiam  (see  its  index),  and  in  the  great  genond 
value  of  that  work  in  Biblical  criticism. 

CiiitOKOLOGY  AND  H18TORY.  —  In  treating  of 
the  chronology  and  history  of  ancient  Egypt  it  it 
our  endeavor  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  state- 
ment of  doubtful  matters,  and  to  give  the  greater 
prominence  to  those  points  on  which  the  generality 
of  sound  Egyptologers  are  virtually  agreed.  ^  The 
subject  may  be  divided  into  three  main  branches, 
technical  chronology,  historical  chronology,  and 
history:  — 

1.  Technical  Chronology.  —  It  is  impossible  here 
to  treat  in  much  detail  the  difficult  subject  of 
Egyptian  technical  chronology,  lliat  the  Egyptians 
used  various  periods  of  time,  and  made  astronomical 
observations  from  a  remote  age,  is  equally  attested 
by  ancient  writers,  and  by  their  monuments.  It  is, 
however,  very  difficult  to  connect  periods  mentioned 
by  the  former  with  the  indications  of  the  same  kind 
oflfered  by  the  latter;  and  what  we  may  term  the 
recorded  observations  of  the  monuments  cannot  be 
used  fOT  the  deteraiiuation  of  chronology  without  a 
[K«vious  knowledge  of  Egyptian  astronomy. that  wa 
have  not  wholly  attained.  The  testimony  of  ancient 
writers  must,  moreover,  be  carefully  sifte<l,  and  we 
must  not  Udce  their  statements  as  a  positive  basil 
without  the  strongest  evidence  of  correctness. 
Without  that  testimony,  however,  we  could  not  at 
present  prosecute  the  inquiry,  llie  Egyptians  do 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  common  era.  Every 
document  that  bears  the  date  of  a  year,  gives  the 
year  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  counted  from  that 
current  year  in  which  he  came  to  the  throne,  which 
was  called  his  first  year.  There  is  therefore  no  gen- 
eral means  of  testing  deductions  from  the  chrono- 
logical indications  of  the  monuments. 

There  appear  to  have  been  at  least  three  years 
in  use  with  the  Egyptians  before  the  Roman  domi- 
nation, the  Vague  Year,  the  Tropical  Year,  and  the 
Sothic  Y'ear;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  more  than 
two  of  these  were  employed  at  the  same  time,  'ilie 
Vague  Y'ear  contained  365  days  without  any  addi- 
Uonal  fraction,  and  therefore  passed  through  all  Uie 
seasons  in  about  1500  years.  It  was  both  used 
for  civil  and  for  religious  purposes.  Probably  the 
Israelites  adopted  this  year  during  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  and  that  instituted  at  the  ICxodus  appears 
to  have  been  the  current  Vague  Year  fixed  by  the 
adoption  of  a  method  of  intercalation.  [0IIRu^'OL- 
OGT.]  The  Vague  Y'ear  was  divided  into  twelve 
months,  each  of  thirty  days,  with  five  epagomenie, 
or  additional  days,  after  the  twelfth.  The  months 
were  assigned  to  three  seasons,  each  comprising 
four  months,  called  respectively  the  1st,  2d,  dd, 
and  4th  of  those  seasons.  The  names  by  which  the 
Egyptian  months  are  commonly  known,  I'hoth, 
Paophi,  ^.,  are  taken  firom  the  divuiities  to  which 
they  were  sacred.  The  seasons  are  called,  according 
to  our  rendering,  those  of  Vegetation.  Manifestation, 
and  the  Waters  or  the  Inundatbn :  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  their  names  has  however  been  much  disputed. 
They  evidently  refer  to  the  phenomena  of  a  Tropical 
Year,  and  such  a  year  we  nmst  therefore  conclude 
the  Egyptians  to  have  had,  at  least  in  a  remote 
period  of  their  history.  If,  as  we  believe,  the  third 
season  represents  the  period  of  the  inundation,  it« 
beginning  must  be  dated  about  one  month  before 
the  autumnal  equinox,  which  would  place  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  at  the  Winter  Solstice,  an 
especiflJly  fit  time  in  Egypt  for  tlie  commencement 
of  a  tropical  year.  The  Sothic  Y'ear  was  a  sup* 
posed  sidereal  ^ear  of  365^  days,  commendng  with 
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the  BO-ealled  heliacal  ruing  of  Sothis.  The  Vague 
Year,  having  no  intercalation,  constantly  retreated 
through  the  Soihic  Year,  until  a  period  of  1461 
years  of  the  former  kind,  and  1460  of  the  latter  had 
elapsed,  from  one  coincidence  of  commencements  to 
another. 

The  Egyptians  are  known  to  have  used  two  great 
eydea,  the  Sothic  Cycle  and  the  Tropical  Cjde. 
"Die  former  was  a  cycle  of  the  coincidence  of  the 
Sothic  and  Vague  Years,  and  therefore  consisted 
of  1460  years  of  the  former  kind.  This  cycle  is 
mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  and  two  of  its  com- 
mencements record^,  the  one,  called  the  Era  of 
Menophres,  July  20,  b.  c.  1322,  and  the  other,  on 
the  same  day,  a.  d.  139.  Menophres  is  supposed 
to  be  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  king,  and  this  is 
most  probable.  The  nearest  name  is  Men-ptah,  or 
Men-phthah,  which  is  part  of  that  of  Sethee  Men- 
ptah,  the  faUier  of  Rameses  II.,  and  also  that  of  the 
•on  of  the  latter,  all  these  being  kings  of  the  XlXth 
dynasty.  We  are  of  opinion  that  chronological 
indications  are  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  earlier  of 
the  two  sovereigns.  The  Tropical  Cycle  was  a  cycle 
pf  the  coincidence  of  the  Tropical  and  Vague  Years. 
We  do  not  know  the  exact  length  of  the  former 
year  with  the  Eg}'ptians,  nor  indeed  that  it  was 
used  in  the  monument^  age ;  but  from  the  mention 
of  a  period  of  500  years,  the  third  of  the  cycle,  and 
the  time  during  which  the  Vague  Year  would 
retrograde  through  one  season,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  there  was  such  a  cycle,  not  to  speak  of  its 
analogy  with  the  Sothic  Cycle.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  M.  Biot  to  have  had  a  duration  of  1505 
3 ears;  but  the  length  of  1500  Vague  Years  is 
preferable,  since  it  contains  a  number  of  complete 
lunations,  besides  that  the  Egyptians  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  exact,  and  that  the  period  of  500 
years  is  a  subdivision  of  1500.  Ancient  writers  do 
not  fix  any  conmiencements  of  this  cycle.  If  the 
eharacteristics  of  the  Tropical  Year  are  what  we 
■uppose,  the  cycle  would  nave  begun  b.  c.  2005 
and  507 :  two  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  record,  as 
we  beUe\'e,  the  former  of  these  epochs  {IJma 
JEgypiidca,  p.  12  ff.,  pi.  i.  Nos.  5,  6).«  The 
letmn  of  tlie  Phoenix  has  undoubtedly  a  chronolog- 
ical meaning.  It  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  period  last  mentioned,  but  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  Phcenix  Cycle  was  of  exactly  the  same 
character,  and  therefore  lenc^,  as  the  Sothic,  its 
commencement  being  marked  by  the  so-caJled 
heliacal  rising  of  a  star  of  the  consteUation  BENNU 
HESAR,  "  the  Phoenix  of  Osiris,"  which  is  placed 
in  the  astronomical  ceiling  of  the  Rameseum  of  £1- 
Kumeh  six  months  distant  from  Sothis.  The 
monuments  make  mention  of  Paneg)Tical  I^fonths, 
which  can  only,  we  believe,  be  periods  of  thirty 
years  each,  and  divisions  of  a  year  of  the  same  kind. 
We  have  computed  the  following  dates  of  com- 
mencements of  these  Panegyrical  Years:  1st  b.  c. 
2717,  first  dynasty,  era  of  Menes  (not  on  monu- 
ments); 2d.  B.  c.  2352,  IVth  d)-nasty,  SQphis,  I. 
and  II. ;  3d.  u.  c.  1986  (Xllth  dynasty,  Sesertesen 
III.?  not  on  monuments);  the  bst-mentioned  date 
being  also  the  beginning  of  a  Phoenix  Cycle,  which 
appears  to  have  comprised  four  of  these  Pan^iical 
Years.  The  other  important  dates  of  the  system 
<ji  Panegyrics  which  occur  on  the  monuments  are 
B.  c.  1442,  XVIlIth  dynasty,  Queen  Amen-nemt; 
iDd  B.  c.  1412,  XVmth  dynasty,  Thothmes  III. 


•  For  the  reanoDS  tat  fixing  on  these  years,  see 
Uom  JEg.  1.  0. 
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Certain  phenomena  recorded  on  the  monmneiiti 
have  been  calculated  by  M.  Biot,  who  has  obtained 
the  following  dates:  Rising  of  Sothis  in  reign  of 
Thothmes  III.,  XVIIIth  dynasty,  B.  c.  1445;  sup- 
posed Vernal  Equinox,  Thothmes  III.,  B.  c,  cir. 
1441 ;  rising  of  Sothis,  Rameses  III.,  XX th  d}-nasty, 
B.  c.  1301;  star-risings,  Rameses  VI.  and  IX., 
XXth  dynasty,  b.  c.  cir.  1241.  Some  causes  of 
uncertainty  affiict  the  exactness  of  these  dates,  and 
that  of  Raineses  III.  is  irreconcilable  with  the  two 
of  Thothmes  III.,  unless  we  hold  the  calendar  in 
which  the  inscription  supposed  to  record  it  occurs 
to  be  a  Sothic  one,  in  which  case  no  date  could  be 
obtained. 

Egyptian  technical  chronology  gives  us  no  direct 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  high  antiquity  which  some 
assign  to  the  foimdation  of  the  first  kingdom.  The 
earliest  record  which  all  Egyptologers  are  agreed 
to  regard  as  affording  a  date  b  of  the  fifteenth  cent- 
ury B.  c,  and  no  one  has  alleged  any  such  record 
to  be  of  any  earlier  time  than  the  twenty-fourth 
century  b.  c.  The  £g}^tians  themselves  seem  to 
have  placed  the  beginning  of  the  1st  dynasty  in  the 
twenty-eighth  century  b.  c,  but  for  determining 
this  epoch  there  is  no  direct  monumental  evidence. 

2.  IJistorical  Chronology.  —  llie  materials  for 
historical  chronology  are  the  monuments  and  the 
remains  of  the  historical  worit  of  Manetho.  Since 
the  interpretation  of  hieroglj-phics  has  been  dis- 
covered the  evidence  of  the  monuments  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  this  subject,  but  as  yet  it  has 
not  been  sufficiently  full  and  explicit  to  enable  us 
to  set  aside  other  aid.  We  have  bad  to  look  else- 
where for  a  general  frame-work,  the  details  of  which 
the  monuments  might  fill  up.  The  remains  of 
Manetho  are  now  generally  held  to  supply  this  want. 
A  comparison  witi^  the  monuments  has  shown  that 
he  drew  his  information  from  original  sources,  the 
^leral  authenticity  of  which  is  vindicated  by 
minute  points  (tf  agreement.  The  information 
Manetho  gives  us,  in  the  present  form  of  his  work, 
is,  however,  by  no  means  explicit,  and  it  is  only  by 
a  theoretical  arrangement  of  the  materials  that  they 
take  a  definite  form.  The  remains  of  Manetho's 
historical  work  consist  of  a  list  of  the  Eg)-ptian 
dynasties  and  two  considerable  fragments,  one  re- 
lating to  the  Shepherds,  the  other  to  a  tale  of  the 
Exodus.  The  list  is  only  known  to  us  in  the 
epitome  given  by  Africanus,  preserved  by  Syncellus, 
and  that  given  by  Eusebius.  These  present  such 
great  differences  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  hope 
that  we  can  restore  a  correct  text.  The  series  of 
dynasties  is  given  as  if  they  were  successive,  in 
which  case  the  commencement  of  the  first  would  be 
placed  full  6000  years  b.  c,  and  the  reign  of  the 
kmg  who  built  the  Great  Pyramid,  4000.  The 
monuments  do  not  warrant  so  extreme  an  antiquity, 
and  the  great  majority  of  Eg}-ptologer8  have  there- 
fore held  that  the  d}Tiasties  were  partly  contem- 
porary. A  passage  in  the  fragment  of  Manetho 
respecting  the  Shepherds,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
kings  of  the  Thebals  and  of  the  rest  of  Egypt  rising 
against  these  foreign  rulers,  makes  it  almost  certain 
that  he  admitted  at  least  three  contemporary  lines 
at  that  period  (Joseph,  c.  Ajnon.  i.  14).  The  naming 
of  the  dynasties  anterior  to  the  time  of  a  certain 
single  kingdom,  and  that  of  the  later  ones,  which  we 
know  to  have  goieraUy  held  sway  ova-  all  Eg}pt,  or 
the  first  seventeen,  and  the  XVIIIth  and  following 
dynasties,  lends  support  to  this  opinion.  The  former 
are  named  in  groups,  first  a  group  of  Thinites,  then 
one  of  Memphites,  broken  by  a  dynasty  of  Elephant- 
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inttes,  next  a  Heradeopolite  line,  Ac,  the  dynasties 
nf  a  particular  city  being  grouped  together;  whereas 
the  latter  genenUly  present  but  one  or  two  together 
of  the  same  name,  and  the  dynasties  of  different 
cities  recur.  The  earlier  portion  seems  therefore 
to  represent  parallel  lines,  the  later,  a  succession. 
The  evidence  of  the  monuments  leads  to  the  same 
oonelusion.  Kings  who  unquestionably  belong  to 
difl^rcnt  dynasties  are  shown  by  them  to  be  con- 
temporary. In  the  present  state  of  Eg}'ptology  this 
evidence  has  led  to  various  results  as  to  the  number 
of  contemporary  dynasties,  and  the  consequent 
duration  of  the  whole  history.  One  great  difficulty 
is  that  the  character  of  the  inscriptions  makes  it 
impossible  to  ascertain,  without  the  explicit  men- 
tion of  two  sovereigns,  that  any  one  king  was  not 
a  sole  ruler.  For  example,  it  has  been  lately  dis- 
covered that  the  Xllth  dynasty  was  for  the  greatest 
port  of  its  rule  a  double  line.  Yet  its  numerous 
monuments  in  general  give  no  hint  of  more  than 
one  king,  although  there  was  ahnost  always  a  rec- 
ognized colleague.  Therefore,  d  fortiori^  no  notice 
would  be  taken,  if  possible,  on  any  monument  of  a 
ruler  of  another  house  than  that  of  the  king  in 
whose  territory  it  was  made.  We  can  therefore 
scarcely  expect  very  full  evidence  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  Lane,  as  long  ago  as  18;K),  proposed  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  first  seventeen  dynasties  based  upon 
their  numbers  and  names.  This  scheme  the  writer 
believes  to  be  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  monu 
ments.  The  table  in  the  foUowing  page  contiuns 
the  dynasties  thus  arranged,  with  the  approxima- 
tive dates  we  assign  to  their  commencements,  and 
the  dates  of  chief  events  in  Hebrew  history  con- 
nected with  that  of  l^gypt,  according  to  the  system 
preferred  in  art.  Chronology. 

The  monuments  will  not,  in  our  opinion,  justify 
any  great  extension  of  the  period  assigned  in  the 
table  to  the  first  seventeen  dynasties.  The  last 
date,  that  of  the  commencement  of  the  XVUIth 
dynasty,  cannot  be  changed  more  than  a  few  years. 
Baron  Bunsen  and  Dr.  Lepsius  indeed  place  it 
much  earlier,  but  they  do  so  in  opposition  to  positive 
monumental  evidence.  The  date  of  the  beginning 
of  the  Ist  dynasty,  which  we  are  disposed  to  place 
a  little  before  b.  c.  2700,  is  more  doubtful,  but  a 
concurrence  of  astronomical  evidence  points  to  the 
Iwenty-eighth  century,  llie  interval  between  the 
two  dates  cannot  therefore  be  greatly  more  or  less 
than  twelve  hundred  years,  a  period  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  lengths  of  the  d}'nasties  according  to 
the  better  text,  if  the  arrangement  here  given  be 
correct.  Some  have  supposed  a  much  gresiter  an- 
tiquity for  the  commencement  of  Eg^-ptian  history. 
Lepsius  places  the  accession  of  Menes  b.  c.  3892, 
and  Bunsen,  two  hundred  years  later.  Their  sys- 
tem is  founded  upon  a  passage  in  the  chronological 
work  of  Syncellus,  which  assigns  a  duration  of  3555 
to  the  thirty  dynasties  ( Chnm.  p.  61  b).  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  tliis  number  is  given  on  the 
authority  of  Manetho,  but  apart  firom  this,  the 
whole  statement  b  unmistakably  not  from  the  true 
Manetho,  but  firom  some  one  of  the  fiibricators  of 
chronology,  among  whom  the  Pseudo-Manetho  held 
a  prominent  place  {Knc  Brii.  8th  ed.  Kyypt^  p. 
452;  Quarterly  Review,  No.  210,  p.  395^7).  If 
this  number  be  discarded  as  doubtfUl  or  spurious, 
there  is  nothing  definite  to  support,  the  extended 
lystem  so  confidently  put  forth  by  those  who 
idopt  it. 

3.  insfory.  —  Passing  fh)m  chronology  to  his- 
tory, we  have  first  to  notice  the  indications  in  the 
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Bible  which  relate  to  the  earliest  period.  That 
Egypt  was  colonized  by  the  descendanto  of  Noah 
in  a  very  remote  age  is  shown  by  the  mention  of 
the  migration  of  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor 
which  had  taken  place  before  the  airival  of  Abraham 
in  Palestine.  Before  this  migration  could  occur, 
the  Caphtorim  and  other  Mizraites  must  have  occu- 
pied Egypt  for  some  time.  A  remarkable  passage 
points  to  a  knowledge  of  the  date  at  which  an 
ancient  dty  of  Egypt  was  founded :  "  Hebron  was 
built  seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt"  (Num. 
xiii.  22).  We  find  that  Hebron  was  originally 
called  Kiijath-arba,  and  was  a  city  of  the  Anakim 
(Josh.  xiv.  15),  and  it  is  m«itioned  under  that 
appellation  in  the  history  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxiii. 
2);  it  had  therefore  been  founded  by  the  giant-race 
before  the  days  of  that  patriarch. 

The  evidence  of  the  Egyptians  as  to  the  primeval 
history  of  their  race  and  country  b  extremely  in- 
definite. They  seem  to  have  separated  mankind 
into  two  great  stocks,  and  each  of  these  again  into 
two  branches,  for  they  appear  to  have  represented 
themselves  and  the  Negroes,  the  red  and  black 
races,  as  the  children  of  the  god  Horus,  and  the 
Shemites  and  Europeans,  tlie  yellow  and  white 
races,  as  the  children  of  the  goddess  Pesht  (comp. 
Brugsch,  Geoffr.  JnscJir.  ii.  90,  91).  lliey  seem 
therefore  to  have  held  a  double  origin  of  the 
species.  The  absence  of  any  important  traditional 
period  is  very  remarkable  in  the  fragments  of 
Eg}-ptian  history.  'Jliese  commence  with  tlie  divine 
dynasties,  and  pass  abruptly  to  the  human  dynas- 
ties. The  latest  portion  of  the  first  may  indeed  be 
traditional,  not  mythiod;  and  the  earliest  port  of 
the  second  may  be  traditional  and  not  hintorical, 
though  this  last  ooigecture  we  are  hardly  disposed 
to  admit.  In  any  case,  however,  there  is  a  \'ery 
short  and  extremdy  obscure  time  of  tradition,  and 
at  no  great  distance  fh)m  the  earliest  date  at  which 
it  can  be  held  to  end  we  come  upon  the  clear  light 
of  history  in  the  days  of  the  p)Tamids.  The  indi- 
cations are  of  a  sudden  change  of  seat,  and  the 
settlement  in  Egypt  of  a  civilized  race,  which, 
either  wishing  to  be  believed  autochthonous,  or 
having  lost  all  ties  that  could  keep  up  the  traditions 
of  its  first  dwelling-place,  fiUed  up  the  commence- 
ment of  its  history  with  materials  drawn  from 
m)'thology.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  tradition  of 
the  Deluge  which  is  found  in  almost  e\'ery  other 
country  of  the  worid.  The  priesto  are  indeed  re- 
ported to  have  told  Solon  when  he  spoke  of  one 
deluge  that  many  had  occurred  (Pbt.  Tim,  23), 
but  the  reference  is  more  likely  to  have  been  to 
great  floods  of  the  Nile  than  to  any  extraordhiary 
catastrophes. 

The  history  of  the  dynasties  preceding  the 
XVIHth  is  not  told  by  any  continuous  series  of 
monuments.  Except  those  of  the  I  Vth  and  Xllth 
dynasties  there  are  scarcely  any  records  of  the  age 
left  to  the  present  day,  and  thence  in  a  great  measure 
arises  the  difiiculty  of  determining  the  chronology. 
From  the  times  of  Menes,  the  first  king,  until  the 
Shepherd-invasion,  Egypt  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
perf^t  tranquillity.  During  this  age  the  Memphite 
line  was  the  most  poweHVd.  and  by  it,  under  the 
I  Vth  dynasty,  were  the  most  famous  p}'Tumids  raised. 
The  Shepherds  were  foreigners  who  came  from  the 
East,  and,  in  some  manner  unknown  to  Manetho, 
gained  the  nde  of  Egypt.  Those  whose  kings  com- 
posed the  XVth  dynasty  were  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant They  appear  to  have  been  Plicenicians,  and 
it  is  probable  that  their  migration  into  I'^'pt,  and" 
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tbenoe  at  last  int)  Palestine,  was  part  of  the  great 
movement  to  wliich  the  coming  of  the  l^hoenicians 
trom  the  Erythnean  Sea,  and  the  Philistines  from 
Caphtor,  belong.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  war 
9f  the  four  kings  —  Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies  — 
was  directed  against  the  power  of  the  kings  of  the 
X  Vth  dynast}-.  Most  probably  the  Pharaoh  of  Abra- 
ham was  of  this  line,  which  lived  at  Memphis,  and 
at  the  great  fort  or  camp  of  Avaris  on  the  eastern 
frontier.  The  period  of  Egyptian  history  to  which 
the  Shepherd-invasion  should  be  assigned  is  a  point 
of  dispute.  It  is  generally  placed  after  the  Xllth 
dynasty,  for  it  is  argued  that  this  powerful  line 
could  not  have  reigned  at  the  same  time  as  one  or 
more  Shepherd-dynasties.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
this  objection  is  not  valid,  and  that  the  Shepherd- 
invasion  was  anterior  to  the  Xllth  dynasty.  It  is 
not  certain  that  the  foreigners  were  at  the  outset 
hostile  to  the  Egyptians,  for  they  may  have  come 
in  by  marrisige,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely 
that  they  may  have  been  long  in  a  position  of 
secondary  importance,  llie  rule  of  tlie  Xllth  dy- 
nasty, which  was  of  Thebans,  lasting  about  160 
years,  was  a  period  of  prosperity  to  Eg^-pt,  but 
after  its  close  Uiose  calamities  appear  to  have 
occurred  which  made  the  Shepherds  hated  by  the 
Egyptians.  During  the  interval  to  the  XVIIIth 
dynasty  there  seems  to  have  been  no  native  line 
of  any  importance'  but  that  of  the  'Jliebans,  and 
toore  than  one  Shepherd  dynasty  exercised  a  sbvere 
rule  over  the  Egyptians.  The  paucity  of  the 
monuments  proves  the  troubled  nature  of  thb 
period. 

We  must  here  notice  the  history  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt  with  reference  to  the  dynasty  of  the 
Pharaohs  who  favored  them,  and  that  of  their 
oppressors.  According  to  the  scheme  of  Biblical 
Chronology  which  we  believe  to  be  the  most  prob- 
able [CiiRONOu>OY],  the  whole  sojourn  in  Egypt 
would  belong  to  the  period  before  the  XVIIIth  dy- 
nasty. The  Israelites  would  have  come  in  and 
gone  forth  during  that  obscure  age  for  the  history 
of  which  we  have  little  or  no  monumental  evidence. 
This  would  explain  the  absence  of  any  positive 
mention  of  them  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
Some  assa*t  that  they  were  an  unimportant  Arab 
tribe,  and  therefore  would  not  be  mentioned,  and 
that  the  calamities  attending  their  departure  could 
not  be  commemorated.  These  two  propositions  are 
eontradiutory,  and  the  difficulties  are  unsolved.  If, 
as  Lepsius  supposes,  the  Israelites  came  in  under  the 
XVIIIth  dynasty,  and  went  out  under  the  XlXth, 
or  if,  as  Ikmsen  holds,  they  came  in  under  the  Xllth, 
and  (after  a  sojourn  of  14.34  years !)  went  out  under 
the  XlXth,  the  oppression  in  both  cases  fiiUing  in 
a  period  of  which  we  have  abundant  contemporary 
monuments,  sometimes  the  records  of  every  year, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  monuments  should  be 
wholly  silent  if  the  Biblical  narrative  is  true.  I^t 
us  examine  the  details  of  that  narrative.  At  the 
time  to  which  we  should  assign  Joseph's  rule,  Egypt 
was  under  Shepherds,  and  Egyptian  kings  of  no 
great  strength.  Since  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  must 
have  been  a  powerf\il  ruler  and  held  Lower  Egypt, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  lie  was,  if  the  dates  be 
correct,  a  Shepherd  of  the  X  Vth  dynasty.  How  does 
the  Bibhcal  e\'idence  affect  this  infer^ce?  Nothing 
is  more  striking  throughout  the  ancient  EgypUan 
insoriptions  and  writings  than  the  bitter  di.<tlike  of 
most  foreigners,  especially  Easterns.  They  are  con- 
itantly  spoken  of  in  the  sanr.e  terms  as  the  inhabit- 
•nts  of  the  uifehial  regions,  not  alone  when  at  war 
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with  the  Pharaohs,  but  in  time  of  peace  and  in  the 
case  of  friendly  nations.  It  is  a  feeling  alone  paral- 
leled in  our  days  by  that  of  the  Chinese.  The 
accoimts  of  the  Greek  writers,  and  the  whole  history 
of  the  later  period,  abundantly  ccmfirm  this  estimate 
of  the  pr^udice  of  the  Egyptians  against  foreigners. 
It  seems  to  us  perfiectly  incredible  that  Joseph 
should  be  the  minister  of  an  Egyptian  king.  In 
lesser  particuk^s  the  evidence  is  not  less  strong. 
The  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  is  a  despot,  whose  will  is 
law,  who  kills  and  pudons  at  his  pleasure,  who  not 
only  raises  a  foreign  slave  to  the  head  of  his  ad- 
ministration,  but  through  his  means  makes  all  the 
ICgyptians,  except  the  priests,  serfs-  of  the  crown. 
The  Egyptiui  kings  on  the  ccmtrary  were  restrained 
by  tlie  laws,  shared  the  public  dbUke  of  foreigners, 
and  would  have  avoided  the  very  policy  Joseph  fol- 
bwed,  which  would  have  weakened  the  att^ichment 
of  their  fellow-countrymen  by  the  loosening  of  hcaX 
ties  and  complete  reducing  to  bondage  of  tlie  popu- 
lation, although  it  would  have  greatly  strengthened 
the  power  of  an  alien  sovereign.  Pharaoh's  conduct 
towards  Joseph's  family  points  to  the  some  conclu- 
sion. He  gladly  invites  the  strangers,  and  gives 
them  leave  to  dwell,  not  among  the  Egyptians,  but 
in  Goshen,  where  his  own  cattle  seem  to  have  been 
(Gen.  xlvi.  34,  xlvii.  6).  His  acts  indicate  a  felk>w- 
fiaeling  and  a  desire  to  strengthen  himself  against 
the  nati(mal  party. 

The  "  new  king  "  "  which  knew  not  Joseph,"  is 
generally  thought  by  those  who  hold  with  us  as  to 
the  previous  history,  to  have  been  an  EgypUan,  and 
head  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty.  It  seems  at  first 
sight  extremely  probable  that  the  king  who 
crushed,  if  he  did  not  expel,  the  Shepherds,  would 
be  the  first  oppressor  of  the  nation  which  they  pro- 
tected. PUiusible  as  this  theory  appears,  a  dose 
examination  of  the  Bible-narrative  seems  to  us  to 
overthrow  it.  We  read  of  the  new  king  that  — 
"  be  said  unto  his  people,  Behold,  the  people  of  the 
children  of  Israel  [are]  more  and  mightier  than 
we:  come  on,  let  us  deal  wisely  with  them;  lest 
they  multiply,  and  it  come  to  pass,  that,  when  there 
fiilleth  out  any  war,  they  join  also  unto  our  enemies, 
and  fight  against  us,  and  [so]  get  them  up  out  of 
the  land  "  (Ex.  i  9,  10).  The  Israelites  are  there- 
fore  more  and  stronger  than  the  people  of  the 
oppressor,  the  oppressor  fears  war  in  Egypt,  and 
that  the  Israelites  would  join  his  enemies;  he  is  not 
able  at  once  to  adopt  open  violence,  and  he  therefore 
uses  a  subtle  system  to  reduce  them  by  making 
them  perform  forced  labor,  and  soon  after  takes  the 
stronger  measure  of  killing  their  male  children. 
These  conditions  point  to  a  divided  country  and  a 
weak  kingdom,  and  cannot,  we  think,  apply  to  the 
tune  of  the  XVIIIth  and  XlXth  dynasties.  The 
whole  narrative  of  subsequent  events  to  the  Exodus 
is  consistent  with  this  conclusion,  to  which  the  use 
of  universal  tenr.s  does  not  offer  any  real  oI>jection. 
When  all  Egypt  is  spoken  of.  it  is  not  necessary 
either  in  Hebrew  or  in  Egyptian  that  we  should 
suppose  the  entire  country  to  be  strictly  intended. 
If  we  conclude  therefore  that  the  Exodus  most 
probably  occiured  before  the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  we 
have  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  the  Pharaohs 
of  the  oppression  appear  to  have  been  Egyptians  or 
Shephenis.  The  change  of  policy  is  in  favor  of 
their  having  been  Egyptians,  but  is  by  no  means 
conclusive,  for  there  is  no  reason  that  all  the  for- 
eigners should  have  had  the  same  feeling  towards 
the  Israelites;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  the 
E^^rptian   Pharaohs  and  their  subjects  seem  ia 
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general  io  nave  been  friendly  I »  them  throughout 
their  history,  And  that  the  Egyptiaxis  were  privi- 
leged by  the  Law,  apparently  on  this  account  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  friendship  of  the 
two  nations,  even  if  merely  a  matter  of  policy, 
would  have  been  as  enduring  as  «e  know  it  to  have 
been,  had  the  Egyptians  looked  back  on  their  con- 
duct towards  the  Israelites  as  productive  of  great 
national  calamities,  or  had  the  Israelites  looked 
back  upon  the  persecution  as  the  work  of  the  Egypt- 
ians. If  the  chronology  be  correct,  we  am  only 
decide  in  Divor  of  the  Shepherds.  During  the 
time  to  which  the  events  are  assigned  there  were  no 
important  lines  but  the  Theban,  and  one  or  more  of 
Shepherds.  Ijower  Egypt,  and  especially  itn  eastern 
part,  must  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  latter. 
The  land  of  Goshen  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  Lower 
Egypt:  it  was  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  op- 
pressors, whose  capital,  or  royal  residence,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  the  Pharaoh  of  tlie  Exodus,  lay  very 
near  to  it  Manetho,  according  to  the  transcript 
of  Africanus,  speaks  of  three  Shepherd-dynasties, 
the  XVth,  XVIth,  and  XVIIth,  the  last  of  which, 
according  to  the  present  text,  was  of  Shepherds  and 
Thebans,  but  this  is  probably  incorrect,  and  the 
dynasty  should  rather  be  considered  as  of  Shepherds 
alone.  It  is  difficult  to  choose  between  these  three: 
a  passage  in  Isaiah,  however,  which  has  been 
strangely  overlooked,  seems  io  afford  an  indication 
which  narrows  the  choice.  *'  My  people  went 
down  aforetime  into  Egypt  to  sqjoum  there;  and 
the  Assyrian  oppressed  them  without  cause  *'  (lii. 
4).  This  indicates  that  the  oppressor  was  an 
Assyrian,  and  therefore  not  of  the  XVth  d^-nasty, 
which,  according  to  Manetho,  in  the  epitomes,  was 
of  Phoenicians,  and  opposed  to  the  Assyrians  (Jo- 
seph, c.  Apion.  i.  14).  Among  the  names  of  kings 
of  this  period  in  the  Royal  Turin  Papyrus  (ed.  Wil- 
kinson) are  two  which  appear  to  be  Assyrian,  so 
that  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  some  of  the 
foreign  rulers  were  of  that  race.  It  is  not  possible 
at  present  to  decide  whether  they  were  of  the  XVIth 
or  the  XVIIth  dynasty.  It  cannot  be  objected 
to  the  explanation  we  have  offered  that  the  Utle 
Pharaoh  is  applied  to  the  kings  connected  with  the 
Israelites,  and  that  they  must  tlierefore  have  been 
natives,  for  it  is  almost  certain  that  at  loast  some  of 
the  Shepherd-kings  were  Egyptianized,  like  Joseph, 
who  received  an  Egyptian  name,  and  Moses,  who 
was  supposed  by  the  daughters  of  Jethro  to  be  an 
Egyptian  (Ex.  ii.  19).  It  has  been  urged  by  the 
opponents  of  the  chronological  schemes  that  place 
the  Exodus  before  the  later  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century  b.  c,  that  the  conquests  of  the  Pharaohs 
of  the  XVIIlth,  XlXth,  and  XXth  d^nastiea  would 
have  involved  collisions  with  the  Israelites  had  they 
been  in  those  times  already  established  in  Palestine, 
whereas  neither  the  Bible  nor  the  monuments  of 
Egypt  indicate  any  such  event  It  has  been  over- 
looked by  the  advocates  of  the  Rabbinical  date  of 
the  Exodus  that  the  absence  of  any  positive  Pales- 
tinian names,  except  that  of  the  Philistines,  in  the 
lists  of  peoples  and  places  sulject  to  these  Pharaohs, 
and  in  the  records  of  their  wars,  entirely  destroys 
their  argument,  for  while  it  shows  that  they  did 
lot  conquer  Palestme,  it  makes  it  impossible  for  us 
to  decide  on  Egyptian  evidence  whether  the  He- 
brews were  then  in  that  country  or  not.  Shishak's 
list,  on  the  contrary,  presets  several  well^mown 
names  of  towns  in  Palestine,  besides  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  The  policy  of  the  Pharaohs,  as 
preriously  explained,  is  the  key  to  their  conduct 
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towards  the  IsiAelites.  At  the  same  time  the  chat- 
acter  of  the  portions  of  the  Bible  relating  to  this 
period  prevents  our  being  sure  that  the  Egyptiaoa 
may  not  have  passed  t^ugh  the  country,  and  even 
put  the  Israelites  to  tribute.  It  is  illustrative  of 
the  whole  question  under  consideration,  that  in 
the  most  flourishing  days  of  the  sole  kingdom  of 
Israel,  a  Pharaoh  should  have  marched  unopposed 
into  Palestine  and  captured  the  Canaanite  city 
Gezer  at  no  great  distance  from  Jertisalem,  and  that 
this  should  be  merely  incidentally  mentioned  at  a 
later  time  instead  of  being  noticed  in  the  regular 
course  of  the  narrative  (1  K.  ix.  16, 16). 

The  main  arguments  for  the  Rabbinical  or  latest 
date  of  the  Exodus  have  been  discussed  in  a  previous 
article  (Chrokolooy).  The  oly'ectious  to  a  mudi 
earUer  date,  that  of  b.  c.  1652,  may  be  considered 
as  finvorable  to  the  latest  rather  than  to  Usher's  date, 
although  not  un&vorable  to  both.  The  main 
objection  to  these,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  the  details 
of  the  Biblical  narrati>'e  do  not,  even  with  the  utmost 
latitude  of  interpretation,  agree  with  the  history 
of  the  country  if  the  Exodus  be  supposed  to  have 
taken  phice  under  the  XVIIlth  or  XIX th  dynasty. 
As  to  the  account  of  the  Exodus  given  by  Manetho, 
it  was  confessedly  a  mere  popular  story,  for  be 
admitted  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  Egyptian  records, 
but  a  tale  of  uncertain  authorship  {&w^p  &p  i 
MaytSi/y  ovk  in  rwy  wop*  Alyvirriots  ypafifjidrmy, 
aW'  As  avrhs  &fM\6yriKtVf  in  rmv  hJ^tmrirvs 
fiv$o?iayovfiivtity  w^offrtB^tKWj  k.  t.  \,  Joseph,  c 
ApUm,  i.  16).  A  critical  examination  shows  that  it 
cannot  daim  to  be  a  veritable  tradition  of  the  Exo- 
dus: it  is  indeed,  if  based  on  any  such  tradition,  so 
distorted  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  that  it 
reUtes  to  the  king  to  whose  reign  it  is  assigned. 
Yrt  upon  the  supposition  that  the  king  is  really 
Menptah,  son  of  Rameses  II.,  the  advocates  of  thie 
Rabbinical  date  entirely  base  their  adjustment  of 
Hebrew  with  Egyptian  history  at  this  period. 

The  history  of  the  XVIIlth,  XlXth,  and  XXth 
dynasties  is  that  of  the  Egyptian  empire.  Aahmes, 
the  head  of  the  first  of  these  (b.  c.  dr.  1525),  over- 
threw the  power  of  the  Shepherds,  and  probably 
expelled  them.  Queen  Amen-<iemt  and  lliothnies 
II.  and  III.  are  the  earliest  soverdgns  of  whom 
great  monuments  remain  in  the  temple  of  £1- 
Kamak,  the  chief  sanctuary  of  Thebes.  The  last 
of  these  rulers  was  a  great  foreign  conqueror,  and 
reduced  Nineveh,  and  perhaps  Babylon  also,  to  his 
sway.  Amenopb  HI.,  his  great-grandson,  states 
on  scarabsei,  struck  apparently  to  commemorate  his 
marriage,  that  his  northern  boundary  was  in  Meso- 
potamia, his  southern  in  Kara  (Chok>e  ?).  By  him 
was  raised  the  great  temple  on  the  west  bank  at 
Thebes,  the  site  of  which  is  now  only  marked  by 
the  gigantic  pair,  the  Vocal  Memuon  and  its  fel- 
low. The  head  of  the  XlXth  dynasty,  Sethee  I.,  or 
Sethos,  B.  c.  dr.  1340,  waged  great  foreign  wars, 
particularly  with  the  Hittites  of  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  whose  capital  Ketesh,  situate  near  Emen, 
he  captured.  By  him  the  great  hypostyle  hall  of 
El-Kamak  was  built,  and  on  its  northern  wall  is  a 
most  interesting  series  of  bas^^^  recording  his 
successes.  His  son  Rameses  II.  was  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  Pharaohs.  If  he  did  not  exceed  all 
others  in  fordgn  conquests,  he  f»x  outshone  them  in 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  <^  the  temples  with  which 
he  adorned  E^^t  and  Nubia.  His  chief  campaigu 
was  against  the  Hittites  and  a  great  confederacy 
they  had  formed.  He  defeated  their  army,  capt- 
ured Ketesh,  and  forced  them  to  condude  a  trmti 
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with  liim,  though  this  last  object  does  not  seem  to 
bave  been  immediately  attained.  Menptah,  the  son 
umI  sQccesflor  of  Kameses  II.,  is  supposed  by  the 
advocates  of  the  Kabbiuical  date  of  the  Kxodus  to 
have  l)eeu  the  Pharaoh  in  whose  time  the  Israelites 
went  out.  One  other  khij^  of  this  period  must  be 
nottoedf  Raraeses  III.,  of  the  XXth  dynasty,  b.  o. 
cir.  123i)i  t»ho«e  conquests,  recorded  on  the  walls  of 
his  jujeav  temple  of  Mmleenet.  Haboo  in  western 
Theles,  seem  to  have  been  not  less  iui)>ort'int  tlian 
those  of  ilameses  II.  The  most  remarkable  of  Clie 
sculptures  cominemoratiiii^  tliem  represents  a  naval 
victory  in  the  MeJiterranein,  gaine  I  by  the  I'^ypt- 
ian  fleet  over  that  of  the  Tokkaree,  prul>abl/  the 
Cariaiis,  and  Shairetana  (Khairetana)  or  Cretans. 
Other  Shairetana,  whom  we  take  to  correitpond  to 
the  Cheretiiim  of  Scripture,  ser\-e  in  the  Fl^ptiaii 
forces.  This  kin<;  also  subdued  the  Philistines  and 
the  Kebu  (l^bu),  or  Lu'.iim,  to  the  west  of  K^ypt 
Under  his  .successors  the  power  of  K^y^it  evidently 
declined,  and  towards  the  dose  of  the  dynasty  the 
ooimtry  seems  to  have  Men  into  anarchy,  the  high- 
priests  of  Amen  having  usurped  re'^al  power  at 
TlMbes,  and  a  Ix>wer  Ej^ptian  dynasty,  the  XXIst, 
having  arisen  at  Tanis.    Probably  th«  Egyptian 
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princess  who  became  Solomon's  wife  was  a  daughter 
of  a  late  king  of  the  Tanite  dynasty.  The  head  of 
the  XXIId  dynasty,  Sheshonk  I.,  the  Shishak 
of  the  Bible,  restored  the  unity  of  the  kingdom, 
and  revived  the  credit  of  the  Egyptian  arms,  b.  c. 
cir.  9!)().  Early  in  his  reign  he  received  Jero- 
boam, tlie  enemy  of  Solomon  (1  K.  xi.  40),  ana 
perhaps  it  was  by  his  advice  that  ho  afterwards 
attacked  Judah.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
.Jeroboam  did  not  suffer  by  the  invasion  as  well  as 
KeholxKim.  On  the  outside  of  the  south  wall  of  the 
temple  of  I^-Kamak  is  a  list  of  the  conquests  of 
Sheshonk  I.,  comprising  "the  kingdom  of  Judah," 
and  several  Hebrew  towns,  some  of  which  must  havb 
heen  taken  fW)m  Jeroboam.  [Siusiiak.]  Probably 
his  successor,  Osorkon  I.,  is  the  Zerah  of  Scripture, 
defeated  by  Asa.  The  army  that  Zenih  led  cai. 
only  have  been  that  of  E^ypt,  and  his  overthrow 
will  explain  the  decline  of  the  house  of  Sheshonk. 
[Zerah.]  Egypt  makes  no  figure  in  Asiatic  history 
during  theXXlIId  and  XXI Vth  dynasties:  under 
the  XX Vth  it  regained,  in  part  at  least,  its  ancient 
importance.  This  was  an  Ethiopian  hue,  the  war- 
like sovereigns  of  which  strove  to  the  utmost  to 
repel  the  onward  stride  of  Ass^Tia.     So,  whom  we 


The  son  of  King  Remeees  with  his  chariotwr.     (Wilkinson.) 


are  disposed  to  identify  with  Shebek  II.  or  Sebichus, 
the  second  Ethiopian,  rather  than  with  Sheliek  I. 
or  Sabaco,  the  first,  made  an  alliance  with  Hoshea 
the  Ust  king  of  Israel.  [So.]  Tehrak  or  Tirhakah, 
the  third  of  this  house,  advanced  against  Sennach- 
erib in  support  of  Hezekiah.  [Tiuii  akah.]  After 
this,  a  native  dynasty  again  occupied  the  throne, 
the  XXVIth,  of  Salte  kings.  Psametek  I.  or  Psam- 
metichus  I.  (b.  c.  664),  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
head  of  this  dynasty,  warred  in  Palestine,  and  took 
Ashdod,  Azotus,  after  acsiege  of  twenty-nine  years 
(Herod,  ii.  157).  Probably  it  was  held  by  an  Assyr- 
ian garrison,  having  been  prenously  taken  fV^m  the 
Egyptians  by  Sargon  (Is.  xx.).  Neku  or  Nocho,  the 
son  of  Psamnietiehus,  continued  the  war  in  the  Rast, 
and  niarehed  along  the  coast  of  Palestine  to  attack 
Uie  king  of  Assyria.  At  Megiddo  Josiah  encount- 
ered him  (b.  c.  608-7),  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strance of  the  Egyptian  king,  which  is  very  illa%tra- 
tive  of  the  policy  of  the  Pharaohs  in  the  East  (2  Chr. 
zzxT.  21 )  no  less  than  is  his  lenient  conduct  after  the 
defeat  and  death  of  the  king  of  Judah.  The  army  of 
Neeho  was  after  a  short  space  routed  at  Carehemish 
by  Nebuc&dnexzar,  b.  c.  605-4  (Jer.  xlvi.  2,.  We 
."•■d  of  a  time  not  long  subsequent  that  "  the  khig 


of  Egypt  came  not  again  any  more  out  of  his 
kind :  for  the  king  of  lUbylon  had  taken  from  the 
river  of  Egypt  unto  the  river  Euphrates  all  thai 
pertained  to  the  king  of  Egypt"  (2  K.  xxiv.  7) 
[Pitaraoti-Nkcih).]  The  second  successor  of 
Necho,  Apric^,  or  Pbaraoh-Hophra,  sent  his  army 
into  Palestine  to  the  aid  of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  xxxvii. 
5,  7,  11),  so  that  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  was 
raised  for  a  time,  and  kindly  received  the  fugitives 
from  the  captured  city.  He  seems  to  have  been 
afterwards  attacked  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  L!s  own 
country.  There  is,  however,  no  certain  account  of 
a  complete  subjugation  of  Egypt  by  the  king  of 
Ilabylon,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  prophecies  of 
Ezekid  (for  the  fidfillment  of  which  commentators 
have  looked  to  this  time)  refer  to  a  later  period, 
and  chiefly  to  the  conquest  by  Cambyses  and  the 
calamities  which  followed  the  revolt  of  Inaros. 
[PifARAOH-HopHRA.]  Amasis,  the  successor  of 
Apries^  had  a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  weakness  and  &11  of  Babylon 
somewhat  restored  the  weight  of  Egypt  in  the  Ea.st. 
But  the  new  power  of  Persia  was  to  prove  even 
more  terrible  to  his  house  than  Babylon  had  been 
to  the  house  of  Psammetichus ;  and  the  9on  of 
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Amasis  had  reigned  but  six  months  when  Cambyses 
reduced  the  country  to  the  condition  of  a  province 
of  his  empire,  d.  c.  525. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
■ubsequent  history  of  Egypt.  Its  connection  with 
the  history  and  literature  of  the  Jews  is  discussed 
in  the  articles  on  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt 
rPTOi.EMY]  and  Alexandria.  The  relation  of 
Egypt  and  Palestine  during  the  period  from  the 
accession  of  the  first  Ptolemy  until  the  age  of  the 
Apostles  is  full  of  mterest,  but  it  does  not  offer  any 
serious  difficulties  that  require  it  to  be  here  dis- 
cussed. It  would  not  be  within  the  province  of 
this  article  to  enter  upon  a  general  consideration 
of  the  prophecies  relating  to  I%ypt:  we  must,  how- 
ever, draw  the  reader's  attention  to  their  remark- 
able fulfillment  The  visitor  to  the  country  needs 
not  to  be  reminded  of  them:  everywhere  he  is 
struck  by  the  precision  with  which  they  have  come 
to  pass.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  physical 
changes  which  have  verified  to  the  letter  the  words 
of  Isaiah.  In  like  manner  we  recognize,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  singular  disappearance  of  the  city  of 
Memphis  and  its  temples  in  a  country  where  several 
primeval  towns  yet  stand,  and  scarce  any  ancient 
site  is  immarked  by  temples,  the  Mfillment  of 
the  words  of  Jeremiah  :  "  Noph  shall  be  waste 
and  desolate  without  an  inhabitant  '*  (xlvi.  19),  and 
those  of  Ezekiel,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God;  I  will 
also  destroy  the  idols,  and  I  will  cause  [their] 
images  to  cease  out  of  Noph  '*  (xxx.  13).  Not  less 
sigiudly  are  the  words  immediately  following  the 
last  quotation  — "  And  there  shall  be  no  more  a 
prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt''  (/.  c.)  —  fulfilled  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  for  finom  the  second 
Persian  conquest,  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago,  until  our  own  days,  not  one  native  ruler  has 
occupied  the  throne. 

Literature.  —  The  foUowmg  are  the  most  useful 
works  upon  Egypt,  excepting  such  as  relate  to  its 
modem  history:  for  a  very  fiill  list  of  the  literature 
of  the  subject  the  reader  b  referred  to  Jolowicz's 
(Dr.  H.)  BMotheca  jEgyptiaca^  1858  [and  Sup- 
plement I.,  1861].  Egypt  generally:  Description 
de  t^ffyptey  2d  ed.  1821-9;  Kncyckpaedia  Briton- 
rdcn^  8th  ed.  art  JCffiff)L  £>escription,  Productions, 
and  Topography:  Abd-Allatif,  Relatim  de  t£gypte^ 
ed.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  1810;  D'Anville,  Meinoires 
mr  t^ffypte,  1766;  Belzoni  (G.),  Narrative  of 
Operations^  1820;  Brugsch  (H.),  Geographisdie 
Inschri/fen  allagyptischer  Denkmdlery  1857  [-60] ; 
Reiseberichte  nus  j£gypten,  1865 ;  ChampoUlon  le 
Jeune,  V£gypte  sous  les  Pkaraons,  1814;  Let- 
tres  ecrites  inndant  son  Voyage  en  ^grgate,  2de  ^. 
1833;  Ehrenlerg,  Ch.  G.,  und  Hemprich,  F.  W., 
NaturgesL'hichiliclie  Reisen  —  Reisen  in  JEgtffHen^ 
&c.,  18^8  —  Symboloi Phydca,  1829-1846;  Forskil, 
Pt,  [h>scrtpti(mes  AmmaUum^  Ae.,  1775-6;  Flora 
jEgyptiaco-nrabica^  1776;  Harris,  A.  C,  Hiero- 
glypidcal  StnnditrdSy  1852;  Linant  de  BeDefonds, 
Memoir e  mr  le  Lac  de  Maris j  1843;  Makreezee 
el-Takee^-deen,  Khitat:  Quatrem^re,  E.,  Me- 
moires  Geogrnphiqties  et  ffistoriques^  1811;  Rus- 
segger,  i?a8fn,  1841-8;  Vyse,  H.,  Col.,  and  Perring, 
J.  S.,  Pyramids  of  Gizeh,  1839-42;  Perring,  J. 
S.,  58  Large  views^  ^c,  of  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  ; 
Wilkinson,  Sir  J.  G.,  Modem  Egypt  and  Thebes, 
■  1843;  Handbook  for  Egypt,  2d  ed.  1858;  J^wrey 
9f  Thebes  (plan);  On  the  Eastern  Desert,  Joum. 
(Jeogr.  Soc.  ii.  1832,  p.  28  ff.  Monuments  and 
Inscriptions:  ChampoUlon  le  Jeune,  Monuments, 
.  1829-47;  Notices  descriptives,  1844;  Lepsius,  R. 
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Denkmdkr,  1849,  in  progress  [plates  coinpletei]  is 
12  vols,  in  1859];  Letronne,  J.  A.,  Rtcutil  rf« 
inscriptions  grecques  et  latines  ctlCtfypte,  1842; 
Kosellini,  Monumenti ;  Select  Pnpyin,  1844.  Ijm- 
guage:  Brugsch,  H.,  Grammaire  Ikinctljue,  1855; 
ChampoUlon  le  Jeune,  Grammaire  Et,yptienne^ 
1836-41;  Dicdowwirt  JSgyptien,  1841;  £ncyc 
Bril.  8th  ed.  art.  Hieroglyphics;  Parthey,  G., 
Vocabularium  Coptico-Latinum,  Ac;  Peyron,  A., 
Gramma  tica  Lingua  Coptica,  1841 ;  LexicoHj 
1835;  Schwartze,  M.  G.,  Das  AUe  Algyjiten,  1843. 
Ancient  Chronology,  History,  and  Manners:  Buli- 
sen,  C.  C.  J.,  Egyp€s  Place,  vol.  i.-iii.  1848-59  [vol. 
iv.  1860,  vol.  v.  1867] ;  Cory,  I.  P.,  Ancient  Frag- 
ments, 2d  ed.  1832;  Herodotus,  ed.  [trans.]  Hawlin- 
son,  vols,  i.-iii. ;  Hengstenberg,  E.  W.,  Ejjypt  mid 
the  Books  of  Moses,  18^3;  Idekr,  U,  HawOmck 
der  Chrondogie,  1825;  Lepsius,  It,  Chronologie 
der  A^gypler,  vol.  i.  1849;  Konigsbuck  der  aken 
^gypter,  1858;  Poole,  R.  S.,  Horm  jEgyptiaoae, 
1851;  WUkinson,  Sir  J.  G.,  Manners  and  i'usUmts 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  1837,  1841:  Popular 
Acoouni  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  1855.  To  these 
must  be  added,  for  the  manners  of  the  modem 
inhabitants:  Lane,  £.  W.,  Modem  Egyptians,  ed. 
1842  [new  ed.  1861] ;  Thousand  and  One  Nights, 
2d  ed.,  by  E.  S.  Poote,  1859;  Poole,  Mrs.,  EngUsA- 
woman  in  Egypt,  1844.  It  is  impossible  to  specify 
a  large  number  of  valuable  papers  by  Dr.  Hincks, 
Mr.  Birch,  M.  de  Roug^,  and  others.     R.  S.  P. 

*  Since  the  first  pubUcation  of  Blr.  Poole's  arti- 
cle, in  1860,  numerous  works  have  appeared  in  al- 
most every  department  of  Egyptology,  of  which  tin 
following  are  the  more  important:  — 

Language.  —  Brugsch,  H.,  Hieroglyphisch-De- 
motuches  Wdrterbuch,  1867.  This  is  a  scientific 
arrangement  of  the  most  common  words  and  groups 
of  both  the  sacred  and  the  popukr  languages  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  with  definitions  in  French,  German, 
and  Arabic,  and  a  statement  of  their  afiliniUes  with 
corresponding  woMs  of  the  Coptic.  Roug^,  Vi- 
oonite  Emmanuel  de,  Chrestomathie  £gyji1iennej  a 
selection  of  Egyptian  texts,  translated  and  accom- 
panied with  a  running  commentary;  also  a  gram- 
matical compendium.  Birch,  S.,  Dictionary  of 
Hieroglyphics,  Hitroglyphic  Grammar,  and  selected 
Egyptian  Texts ;  published  in  vol.  v.  of  Bunsen's 
EgypCs  Place,  llie  same  volume  contains  Profes- 
sor Dietrich's  Comparison  of  the  Old  Egyptian 
and  Semitic  Roots,  and  Bunsen's  Companion  of 
Old  and  New  Egyptian  Words  with  tht  Stnatie 
and  Iranian.  Brugsch,  H.,  A.  Henry  Mind's 
zwei  bilingue  Papyri,  hiei'atisch  und  demofisck, 
1865.  The  wme,  translated  by  Dr.  S.  Birch,  1863. 
Lspsius,  Richard,  Das  bilingue  Dekrei  con  Knn- 
opus,  1867.  This  is  an  inscription  of  the  ninth 
year  of  Ptolemy  III.  Euei^etes  I.  found  at  Tanis, 
in  1866.  It  contains  3%  lines  of  hieroglyphics, 
and  76  Unes  of  Greek,  both  in  exceUent  preserva- 
tion. This  addition  to  the  Egypto-Greek  vocab- 
ulary confirms  Uie  previous  reading  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics by  the  school  of  ChampoUlon.  The  same 
inscription  has  been  pubUshed  by  Dr.  S.  Leo 
Reinisch  and  E.  R.  Roesler,  under  the  title  Die 
zweiqn-achige  Jnschrifl  von  Tanis,  1867.  Chabas, 
F.,  V  Inscription  Hteroglyphique  de  Rcsette,  an- 
alysee  et  conqmrie  d  la  Version  Grec<fue^  1867. 
This  new  transbtion  of  the  Roeetta  inscription  is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  phifclogical  comparison 
with  that  of  Tanis.  A  valualile  Eg>-pto-Greek 
glossary  is  appended  to  the  text. 

Motmments    and     Insci-iptums.  -    L  imlehen, 
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Johannes,  AUagyptische  TtmpeUntchrifUn^  espe- 
eUdly  fimm-Edfu,  and  the  fiunous  baUle-tceiies 
of  Kamak,  and  the  triumphal  gates  of  Mediuet- 
Habu,  1867.  Koug^  E.  de,  Reckerches  sur  Us 
Momanents  qu'onpeut  aUribuer  tww  six  prermh-eg 
DjfHottit*  de  MoRetkon,  1866;  a  work  of  chron- 
ological value.  LeemanSf  Dr.  C,  Monuments 
iyyptiens  du  Afusee  (tAntiqmUs  (k$  Pays-Bat  a 
Ltitk  s  AfonumenU  dehVU  Civile,  18G6.  Brugsch, 
H.,  Becuril  de  Mimumenis  ^gyptiens,  1882-63. 
Keinisch,  S.,  Die  jEyyptischen  DenkniaUr  in  Afir- 
amarj  1865.  These  antiqmties  are  chiefly  (une- 
RttL  Khind,  A.  Henry,  Thebes,  its  Toinbs  and 
their  TenanU,  1862.  Oark,  Edward  L.,  Daleth, 
or  the  Homestead  of  the  Nations,  1864,  a  popular 
account  of  Egyptian  discoveries. 

History  and  Oetn/raphy.  —  DUmichen,  J.,  Geo- 
graphische  Jnschriften ' aUciffyptischei'  Denhndler, 
1865,  and  HisUrrische  Inschri/ten  alldffyptischer 
Denhndler,  186T.  Brugsch,  H.,  Uistoire  d^gypte, 
vol  i.  1859,  comprising  Egypt  under  her  native 
sovereigns;  vol.  ii.  is  now  in  press.  Hartmann,  Dr. 
R.,  Ueograpliie  und  Natwgeschichte  der  Nil- 
l&nder,  1866.  Kremei^,  Alfred  von,  jEgypten; 
Physische  Geographie,  Ethnographie,  Agrikultur, 
1863.  Thb  work  is  devoted  diiefly  to  modem 
EgypL  Parthey,  G.,  Zur  Erdkunde  des  alten 
jEgyplens,  1859 ;  with  maps  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, Strabo,  Itolemy,  Pliny,  and  other  ancient  au- 
thorities. Petherick,  John,  Egypt,  the  Soudan, 
and  Central  Africa,  1861.  Chabas,  F.,  Voyage 
<f  im  £gyptien  en  Syrie,  en  Phenicie,  en  PoUstine, 
uu  XI V^^  tiicle  avant  noire  ere,  traduction  ast- 
alytique  d'un  papyrus  du  Afusee  BiHtannique, 
1866. 

CArwwto^.— Hincks,  E.,  On  the  Various  IVirs 
<md  Months  in  use  among  the  Egyptians,  1865. 
Lauth,  ¥r,  Jos.,  Der  30  DynasUeen  Mamthu*s, 
von  Afenes  bis  Amosis,  1865.  Brugsch,  H.,  Jfo- 
tei-iauz  pour  servir  it  la  Reconstruction  du  Calen- 
drier  des  Anciens  iSgyptiens,  1864.  Pabner,  Wil- 
liam, Egyptian  Chronicles,  tcith  a  Harmony  of 
Sacred  and  Egyptian  Chronohgy ;  —  an  attempt 
to  revive  the  authority  of  the*  "  Old  Chronicle,'* 
and  to  fix  the  era  of  Menes  at  2224  B.  a,  about 
the  time  of  Terah.  Henne  von  Sorgans,  Dr.  An- 
ton, Afanethiis,  die  Origines  unsei'rr  Geschichte 
und  Chronologie,  1865;  a  highly  fendiul  work. 
Lieblein,  J.,  Jkygptische  CItronUogie,  1863.  Lep- 
dus,  K.,  Ooer  einige  Ber&hrungspunkte  der 
igyptischen,  Griechischen,  und  Romischtn  Chro- 
n;4uyie,  1859.  Also,  by  the  same,  a  monograph, 
t/ber  die  Atanethanische  Bestimmung  des  Umfangs 
der  Agypii*chen  Geschichte,  1857.  Diimichen,  J., 
AUdgypiische  KulendennschriJUn,  1866.  Smyth, 
C.  Piazzi,  Life  and  Work  at  the  Great  Pyramid, 
1867.  Professor  Smyth,  of  the  Uliiversity  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Astronomer-Ro^-al  for  Scotland, 
spent  the  months  of  January,  February,  March, 
and  April,  1865,  at  the  Great  Pyramid,  devoting 
his  whole  attention  to  mathematical  measurements 
and  astronomical  observations.  For  this  work  he 
had  prepared  himself  by  a  careful  study  of  all  pre- 
vious measurements  and  observations,  and  he  was 
ftomished  with  the  best  instruments  of  modem 
sdenoe.  His  results,  in  the  nudn  confirming,  and 
in  some  points  correcting,  those  of  Col.  Howard 
Vyie  and  Mr.  Perring,  are  of  scientific  value,  and 
may  hereafter  contribute  to  the  settlement  of  chron- 
ological and  historical  questions,  though  their  au- 
thority is  weakened  by  the  fimcifU  and  extra>-agant 
theorist  of  the  author.     So  eiaoi  is  the  orientation 
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of  the  Great  Pyramid  that  Professor  Smyth  foimd 
the  diflerence  Itetween  the  direction  of  its  entrance 
passage  and  the  present  astronomical  meridian  tc 
be  less  than  5^  His  detenuination  of  the  latitudt 
of  the  pyramid  is  2Jo  58  51''.  He  regards  the 
whole  structure  as  a  symbolical  standard  for  a  uni- 
versal metrolosy,  antidpating  by  thousands  of  years 
the  exactest  detmninations  of  modem  science,  — 
the  linear  standard  foimded  on  the  earth's  axis 
of  rotation;  the  wdght  and  capacity  measiure  on 
an  employment  of  the  whole  earth's  mean  density ; 
the  temperature  standard  on  the  mean  surface  tem- 
perature of  the  whole  eurth ;  and  the  time  stand- 
ard on  the  preoesdon  of  the  equinoxes,  assisted  by 
meridian  observations  combining  a  wdl-chosen  polar 
with  an  equatorial  star."  All  these  standards 
Professor  Smyth  believes  that  he  has  found  ex- 
pressed in  the  form,  materials,  and  proportions  of 
the  entrance  passage,  the  king^s  chamber,  and  the 
coffer  therein  contained;  and  he  traces  to  this 
source  the  Hebrew  cubit,  and  the  dimendons  of  the 
sacred  ark  and  the  molten  sea.  A  metrology  so 
recondite  and  exact,  the  Professor  ascribes  to  a  di- 
vine inspiration  in  the  mind  of  the  original  archi- 
tect or  founder  of  the  pyramid.  The  date  of  the 
pyramid  he  fixes  upon  astronomical  grounds  at 
2170  B.  c.  FoUowing  the  theory  of  Sir  John 
Herschd  that  a  Draconis  was  the  star  to  which 
the  builders  of  the  pyramid  had  refei^ence  in  the 
angle  or  dip  of  ito  entrance  or  tube,  he  finds  that 
this  star  was  in  the  prescril)ed  podtion  at  about 
2200  B.  c.  and  3400  u.  c;  but  at  the  former 
date  the  Pleiades,  whose  "  sweet  influences  *'  were 
so  noted  among  the  ancients,  were  also  crossing  the 
meridian  above  the  pole,  and  from  a  oomparisoii  of 
the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  ij  Taurt 
with  the  right  ascension  and  north  polar  distance 
of  a  Draconis,  he  reaches  the  mean  date  of  2170 
B.  c. 

But  if  the  builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid  wai 
the  Souphia  or  Chef^  of  Manetho*s  fourth  dynasty, 
this  date  would  place  Menes  at  nearly  3000  b.  c, 
long  before  the  flood,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
chronology.  Prof.  Smyth  endeavors  to  meet  this 
difiiculty  by  impeaching  Manetho's  list;  and,  fol- 
lowing Mr.  William  Osbura  in  his  Afonumentai 
History  of  Egypt,  he  abbreviates  and  condenses 
the  earlier  dynasties.  But  monumental  evidences 
unknown  to  Osbum,  and  overlooked  by  Smyth, 
point  to  a  diflerent  condudon.  The  most  impor- 
tant recent  additions  to  the  materials  of  C^yptiau 
Chronology  are  the  "  Tablet  of  Afenq)his  or  Sah- 
k'trah  "  discovered  by  M.  Mariette,  and  the  »» Se 
thos  Tablet,''  discovovd  at  Abydos  by  M.  Diimi- 
chen. These  tablets,  colhited  with  each  other  and 
with  the  Turin  papyrus,  furnish  an  almost  un- 
broken list  of  kings  horn  Menes  to  Sethos  I.  Lep- 
dus,  Bmgsch,  and  others,  place  Sethos  I.  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century  before  Christ ;  Mr. 
Poole,  a  century  later,  in  1340  b.  c.  But  even 
thb  latter  date  will  require  that  Egyptian  chronol- 
ogy be  carried  back  somewhat  beyond  the  limitf 
assigned  in  the  foregoing  artide,  in  order  to  pro- 
ride  for  the  seventy-dx  consecutive  reigns  from 
Menes  to  Sethos.  That  these  reigns  are  to  be 
taken  consecutivdy,  the  tablet  of  Sethos  I.  clcariy 
indicates.  This  monarch,  accompanied  by  his  son 
Rameses,  is  ofl^ng  homage  to  his  royal  predeces-' 
sors,  whose  cartouches  are  arranged  in  diree  par- 
alld  lines,  that  of  Menes  heading  the  first  column : 
and  wherever  the  list  can  be  verifieil  by  a  compar- 
ison with  other  monuments,  the  order  of  the  car 
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touches  Is  found  to  be  strictly  historical.  This 
ablet  must  be  accepted  as  an  official  list  of  the 
regular  and  Intimate  dynasties  of  old  Egypt,  as 
these  were  recognized  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth dynasty.  The  tablets  of  Sakkarah  and 
Sethos,  with  the  Turin  papyrus,  fill  out  the  earlier 
dynasties  with  great  completeness  and  accuracy; 
and  an  average  for  the  seventy-six  reigns  prior  to 
Sethos  I.  wiU  place  Menes  at  least  3000  b.  c 
Thus  monumental  data  for  the  determination  of 
Egyptian  chronology  are  accumulating,  and  the 
conclusions  of  Mr.  Poole  should  be  held  in  sus- 
pense until  some  surer  light  is  gained. 

Rcliffiun.  —  Sharpe,  Samuel,  Egt^ian  Mythcl- 
ogy  and  JCffj/ptum  Christianity^  1863.  Lepsius, 
R.,  jElteUt  Texte  dta  TodUnbuchs,  1867.  Roug^, 
E.  de,  Z.e  Ritud  Funeraire  de»  Anciens  £yypt- 
iens,  1866.  Chabas,  F.,  Le  ChapiUe  VI.  du 
Rituel  ^yyptien,  1863.  Pleyte,  W.,  £tude  mr  U 
Chapitrt  125  du  Rituel  Funeraire^  1866.  Birch, 
S.,  The  Funereal  RihJuU^  the  first  complete  trans- 
lation of  this  important  text-book  of  the  Egyptian 
fiuth  ;  see  vol.  v.  of  Bunsen's  KyypCs  Place  in 
Umversal  Histoi'y.  Pleyte,  W.,  Lit  Rtligivn  dea 
Pre-JsraeUtes,  1862.  Beauregard,  Ollivier,  Lta 
Dimnites  ^y^ptiennes^  Itur  (h^yine^  lew  CuUe<,  et 
ton  Expansion  dtms  le  Monde,  1866.  llie  work  of 
Dr.  Lepsius  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  inscriptions 
of  sarcophagi  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  gives  the 
earliest  known  text  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead. 
This  text,  though  much  more  brief  than  that  of 
the  Turin  papyrus,  contains  the  important  doc- 
trines of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  rehabil- 
itation of  the  body,  the  judgment  of  both  good 
and  bad,  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  the  justifi- 
cation of  the  righteous  and  their  admission  to  the 
blessed  state  of  the  gods.  These  doctrines  are 
amplified  and  repeated  under/-various  forms,  in  the 
larger  text  translated  by  Dr.  Birch. 

Valuable  articles  on  Egj-ptology  may  be  ibund 
in  the  Revue  Archeoloyique,  the  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature,  the  BVAwtheca  Saci^,  the  Melanyea 
jSyyptoloyiques  of  M.  Chabas,  the  Trantactkns  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  Abhandlunyen  der 
Akad.  d.  Wissenschafen  tm  BerUn,  and  especially 
in  the  Zeitschrift  fUr  Ayyptische  Sprache  und 
AUerthumskunde,  published  monthly  at  Berlin,  and 
edited  by  Drs.  Lepsius  and  Brugsch.      J.  P.  T. 

EGYFTIAN  O"???,  masc.;  n'^")V»,  fem.: 
Aiy6irrtos,Alyvirrla\'jEyyptius),'EGYtTIA}!lS 
(Dn?D,  masc.;  n>")?»,  fern.;  Dn§»: 
Alyvimoh  yvyaiKfs  hlyinrrov'  uEgyptu,  jEgypUm 
muHeres),  Natives  of  Egypt.  The  word  most 
commonly  rendered  Egyptians  (Afitsraim)  is  the 
name  of  the  country,  and  might  be  appropriately 
■0  translated  in  many  cases.  W.  A.  W. 

*  In  Acts  xxi.  38,  an  Egyptian  is  mentioned 
who  headed  a  popular  tumult  in  the  procuratorship 
of  Felix,  whom  the  Roman  chiliarch  at  first  sup- 
posed might  be  Paul,  whom  he  had  rescued  fVom 
the  rage  of  the  Jews.  Josephus  gives  an  account 
of  the  same  Egyptian,  whom  he  likewise  represents 
as  having  appeared  in  the  time  of  Felix  {B.  J.  ii. 
13,  §  5,  and  AnL  xx.  7,  §  6).  In  some  other 
respects  the  Jewish  historian  seems  to  be  hardly 
less  at  variance  with  himself  in  the  two  passages, 
than  with  Luke's  account.  In  B.  J.  ii.  13,  §  5, 
Josephus  relates  that  a  juggler  (ySris),  whom  he 
also  denominates  6  Aly^wriosi  having  procured  for 
\umaelf  the  r^utation  of  a  prophet,  led  a  multitude 
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of  about  30,000  men  out  of  the  desert  to  the  Moanf 
of  Olives,  and  promised  them  that  Uie  walls  of 
Jerusalem  would  fall  down  at  bis  command;  but 
Felix  fell  upon  them,  the  Egyptian  fled  with  a  few 
men  (/ter'  6\iyvy)j  most  of  his  foUowera  were  slain 
or  taken  prisoners,  and  the  rest  of  the  crowd  (rb 
\otThy  vKrjBoi)  dispersed.  In  his  Ant.  xx.  7,  § 
\  Josephus  states  that  this  Egyptian  came  to 
Jerusalem,  that  he  persuaded  the  populace  to  go 
out  with  him  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  he 
would  exhibit  to  them  the  wonder  before  mentioned ; 
and  then  he  speaks  of  the  attack  of  Felix,  and  in 
that  connection  says  merely  that  400  of  the  Egyp- 
tian's adherents  were  slain,  and  200  were  taken  cap- 
tive, without  adding  any  thing  further.  The  poiuts 
of  apparoit  disagrennent  here  are,  that  in  one  ease 
the  Egyptian  brings  the  people  from  the  desert  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  in  the -other,  fix>m  Jerusalem ; 
in  one  case  that  the  greater  part  of  30,000  people 
are  slain  or  taken  prisoners;  in  the  other,  that  the 
number  of  the  shin  amounts  to  only  400,  that  of 
the  prisoners  to  only  200. 

Here  now  is  an  example,  as  Tholuck  ai^goes 
(Glaubwdrdiykeii  der  evangel.  GescJiichte,  pp. 
169,  170),  which  shows  how  reasonable  it  is,  if  a 
writer's  general  credibility  be  acknowledged,  that 
we  should  reconcile  such  diflferences  by  Imving  re- 
cour^  to  supposition  or  combiuaticm.  Under  this 
rule,  we  may  view  the  case  thus:  "  The  Egyptian 
at  first  had  a  band  of  ticarii  (Luke's  9iK^iot\ 
and  a  rabble  had  also  attached  themselves  tohim; 
these  people  he  leaves  behind  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  leads  thith^  out  of  Jerusalem  an  ad- 
ditional crowd,  so  that  the  entire  multitude  mi^t 
amount  to  about  30,000  men.  As  usually  happens 
in  such  cases,  curiosity  merely  had  drawn  together 
most  of  them.  Only  a  smaller  company  bdonged 
to  the  train  of  his  followers,  and  among  these  were 
the  sicarU ;  the  attack  of  the  Komans  was  directed 
properly  against  these,  of  whom  Felix  slew  400, 
and  made  200  prisoners.  With  a  small  number, 
i.  e.,  icith  the  4000  of  whom  Luke  ipeaks,  he  escaped 
into  the  desert ;  fho  remaining  mass,  i.  e.,  rh 
vA^0os,  of  which  the  first  passage  of  Josephus 
speaks,  dispersed.  In  this,  or  in  a  similar  way, 
the  Jewish  historian  may  be  reconciled  with  him- 
self, and  with  the  writer  of  the  Acts."  H. 

ETBEI  Ony  [brother,  i.e.  friend,  of  Jehovah^ 
Gcs.]:  'ATxfj;  [Alex.  A7x««0  -^cAi),  head  of 
one  of  the  Beqjamite  houses,  according  to  the  list 
in  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  and  son  of  Belah  according  to  the 
I.JCX.  vernon  of  that  passage.    He  seems  to  be  the 

same  as  Ahi-ram,  D^^'^flS,  in  the  list  in  Num. 
xxvi.  38,  and  if  so.  Ahtram  is  probably  the  right 
name,  as  the  family  were  called  Ahiramitts.  In  1 
Chr.  viii.  1,  the  same  person  seems  to  be  called 

nr^ny»  Aharah,  and  periiaps  also  H^Ph?,  Ahooh, 
in  ver.4  CAxi«^,  LXX.,  and  in  Cod.  Vatic  [?] 
*Axip^\  ^X^"^  CAxiti).  Ahiah,  ver.  7,  and  IHW 
CArfp),  Aher,  1  (Hir.  vU.  12.  These  fluctuations 
in  the  orthography  seem  to  indicate  that  the  original 
copies  were  partly  eflSiced  by  time  or  iiguiy. 
[Bechek;  Chbokicles.]  A.  C.  U. 

WSJTD  (TinH  [tmiw] :  TAj^,]  *A«SJ;  [Alex. 
Ajucij,  n8;]  Joseph.  *Hrfi;«ijy:  Aod,  [Ahod\),  lika 
Gera,  an  hoeditaiy  name  among  the  Bei^amites. 

1.  Ehud,  the  son  of  Bilhan,  and  great-grandaon 
of  Bei\jamin  the  Patriarch  (1  Chr.  viL  10,  viii.  6). 
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8.  ('A(68:  Aod,]  Ehud,  the  son  of  Gen  (.^7?. : 
rrtpd :  Oera ;  three  otherw  of  the  name,  Geii.  xlvi. 
SI ;  2  Sam.  xvi.  6;  1  Chr.  viii.  3),  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (Judg.  iii.  15,  marg.  **8on  of  Jemini,** 

but  vid.  Gesen.  Lex.  sub  v.  T^D^22l),  the  second 
Judge  of  the  Israelites  (b.  a  1336).  In  the  Bible 
he  is  not  called  a  Judge,  but  a  dtUcerer  (1.  c):  so 
Othniel  (Judg.  iii.  9)  and  all  the  Judges  (Neh.  ix. 
27).  As  a  Ueigamite  he  was  specially  chosen  to 
destroy  Eglon,  who  had  established  himself  in  Jer- 
icho, which  was  included  in  the  boimdaries  of  that 
tribe.  [Eglom.J  In  Josephus  be  appears  as  a 
young  man  (tfeaylas)-  He  was  very  strong,  and 
left-banded.  So  A.  V. ;  but  the  more  literal  ren- 
dering is,  as  in  mai^in.  "shut  of  his  right  hand.'* 
The  words  are  differeutly  rendered:  (1)  left- 
handed,  and  unable  to  use  his  right;  (2)  using  his 
left  hand  as  readily  as  his  right.  For  (1),  are 
Targum,  Joseph.,  Syr.  {impotem)^  Arab.  {(uiJum^ 
and   Jewish   writers    generally;    C^jet,   Buxtorf, 

Parkh.,  Gesen.    (itnpedUus) :   derivation  of  *^t^ 

from  "^^S,  the  latter  only  in  Ps.  Ixix.  15,  where 
it  ==  to  shut.  For  (2),  LXX.  (ikfi4>iU^tos)y  Vulg. 
{qui  utraque  tnanu  pro  dextrd  uttbatur\  Com.  a 
Lap.,  Bonfrer,  Patrick  (cf.  vcpiS^|tOTT  Hom.  IL 
xxi.  163,  Hipp.  Aph.  7,  43);  Judg.  xx.  16,  sole  re- 
currence of  the  phrase,  applied  to  700  Benjamites, 
the  picked  men  of  the  army,  who  were  not  likely 
to  be  chosen  for  a  physical  defect.     As  r^ards  Ps. 

Ixuc.  15,  it  is  urged  that*^^S  may  ^corono  = 

aperU) ;  hence  *^^S  =:  apertm  =  expeditutf  q.  d. 
expedUA  dextrd ;  or  if  **  clausut,'^  clausus  dextrd 
=  cinctus  dextt'd  =  'jrtpid4^ioSf  ambidexter  (vid. 
Pol.  Syn.).  The  feint  of  drawing  the  dagger  fh>m 
the  right  thigh  (Judg.  iii.  21)  is  consistent  with 
either  opinion.  For  Ehud's  adventures  see  Eo- 
uo2f;  and  for  the  period  of  eighty  years'  rest 
which  his  valor  is  said  to  have  procured  for  the  Is- 
raelites, see  Judges.  T.  E.  B. 

E'KEB  ("^17.?  [a  ivoHnff  wp,  perh. = one  trans- 
planted,  foreii/ner]:  *AK6p;  [Comp.  'iKtip-] 
Achar)^  a  descendant  of  Judah  through  the  &nii- 
lies  of  Hezron  and  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  27). 

EK'REBEL  CE«p€/8^A;  [Vat.  Sin.  Eyp*- 
flijX:]  Pesh.  Jk:^;jaLb,  Ecrabat:  Vulg.  omits), 

a  place  named  in  Jud.  m.  18  only,  as  *<  near  to 
Chusi,  which  is  on  the  brook  Mochnmr;"  appar- 
ently somewhere  in  the  hill  country  to  the  south- 
east of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  and  of  Dothain. 
The  Syriao  reading  of  the  word  points  to  the  place 
Acrabbein^  mentioned  by  Eusebius  in  the  Omnnaa^ 
ticon  as  the  capital  of  a  district  called  Acrabattine, 
and  still  standing  as  Akrabih,  about  6  miles  south- 
east of  Nnblui  (Shecheni),  in  the  Wady  .^fakfu^ 
riyeh,  on  the  rood  to  the  Jordan  valley  (Van  de 
Velde,  ii.  304,  and  Map).  Though  frequently 
mentioned  by  Josephus  {B.  J.  ii.  20,  §  4,  iii.  3, 
§  5,  Ac.),  neither  the  phice  nor  the  district  are 
named  in  the  Bible,  and  they  must  not  be  con- 
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a  *  There  Is  a  plaj  on  this  maaning  as  well  as  the 
sound  of  the  name  in  Zeph.  Ii.  4  O^^P  T^'^r?^)^ 
9iiiy  slightly  apparent  in  the  A.  V.  The  vulg.  reminds 
ik  of  the  verbal  assonance  in  Its  Aecaron  ercuticabitur. 

H. 
t  Tbe  LXX.  in  both  M3S.,  and  Josephus  (Ant.  vl. 
44 


founded  with  those  of  the  same  name  in  the  south 
of  Judah.  [Akrabbim  ;  Ababatiuse ;  Maai^h- 

ACliAUBIM.]  G. 

BK'RON  (P'^py  [eradication a]:  ^  ♦ajck*- 
pdv;  [1  Sam.  v.  10,*xvii.  52i»t.  Rom.  Vat.  Alex. 
'AaKdktoy;  so  Rom.  Vat.  1  Sam.  vi.  16,  vii.  14,- 
Jer.  XXV.  20,  FA.l  AKKopct'-]  Accm-on  [in  Josh, 
xix.  43,  Acnm] ),  one  of  the  five  towns  belonging 
to  the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  most  north- 
erly of  the  five  (Josh.  xiii.  3).  Like  the  other 
Philistine  cities  its  situation  was  in  the  Shefdtdi. 
It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  [11,]  45,  46; 
Judg.  i.  18),  and  indeed  formed  one  of  the  land- 
marks on  his  north  border,  the  boundary  running 
from  thence  to  the  sea  at  Jabnkel  ( I'ebni).  We 
afterwards,  however,  find  it  mentioned  among  the 
cities  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  43).  .  But  it  mattered 
little  to  which  tribe  it  nominally  belonged,  for  be- 
fore the  monarchy  it  was  again  in  full  possession 
of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  v  10).  Ekron  was  the 
]sAi  place  to  which  the  ark  was  carried  before  its 
return  to  Israel,  and  the  mortality  there  in  conse> 
quence  seems  to  have  been  more  deadly  than  at 
either  Ashdod  or  Gath.*  From  Ekron  to  Bbth- 
SHEMESii  was  a  straight  highway.  Hencefon^'ard 
Ekron  appears  to  have  remained  uninterruptedly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xvii.  52;  2 
K.  i.  2,  16;  Jer.  xxv.  20).  Except  the  casual 
mention  of  a  sanctuary  of  Baal-zebub  existing  there 
(2  K.  i.  2,  3,  6, 16),  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish 
Ekron  from  any  other  town  of  this  district  —  it 
was  the  scene  of  no  occurrence,  and  the  native 
place  of  no  man  of  fame  in  any  way.  The  follow- 
ing complete  the  references  to  it,  [1  Sam.  vi.  16, 
17,  vii.  14  ;j  Am.  i.  8;  Zeph.  ii.  4;  Zech.  ix. 
5,  7. 

^Atdr,  the  modem  representative  of  Ekron,  lies 
at  about  5  miles  S.  W.  of  Rtmleh,  and  3  due  £. 
of  Yebnt,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  important 
^-alley  Wady  Surar,  "  The  village  contains  about 
50  mud  houses,  without  a  renmant  of  antiquity, 
except  two  large  findy  built  wells."  The  plain 
south  is  rich,  but  immediately  round  the  village  it 
has  a  dreary,  forsaken  appearance,  only  relieved  by 
a  few  scattered  stunted  trees  (Porter,  JIandb.  p. 
275;  and  see  Van  de  Velde,  ii.  169;  Itob.  ii.  228). 
In  proximity  to  Jabneh  ( i'ebni)  and  Beth-shemcsh 
(Ain  Shems),  Akir  agrees  with  the  requirements  of 
Ekron  in  the  O.  T.,  and  also  with  the  indications 
of  the  Onomtsticon  (s.  v.  Aecaron).  Jerome 
there  mentions  a  tradition  that  the  Tunis  Strato- 
nis,  Csesarea,  was  Ekron. 

In  the  Apocrypha  it  appears  as  Acoaron  (1 
Mace.  X.  8 J,  oidy)  bestowed  with  its  borders  (ri 
Spia  axn^s)  by  Alexander  Balas  on  Jonathan  Mac- 
cabffius  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  It  was  known 
in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  same  name.  (See 
the  quotation  in  Rob.  ii.  228,  note.) 

The  word  Ekromtes  appears  in  Josh.  xiii.  3, 
and  1  Sam.  v.  10.  In  the  former  it  should  be  sin- 
gular— "  the  Ekronite; "  In  the  latter  D'^DHp?. 

*  g!  *' 


f  1),  substitute  Ascalon  for  Ekron  throughout  this 
psMage  (1  Sam.  t  10-12).  In  support  of  this  it 
should  be  remarked  that,  according  to  the  Uebrew 
text,  the  golden  trespass  offerings  were  given  for  Aake- 
lon,  though  it  Is  omitted  teom  the  detailed  narrative 
of  the  Joumevlngs  of  the  ark.  There  are  other  Im- 
portant differences  between  the  LXX.  and  Hebrew 
texts  of  this  transaction.     See  especially  ver.  6. 
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EKHONITES,        THE         (''^''npyn, 

C^pHpyn:  6  'AicjcafHbkirnf,  oi  ' Ao-KoAwWro* ; 
^Vat.  -tftt-;  Coinp.  *A«ra^vtTa«0  AccfironiUe). 
?he  inhabitants  of  Ekron  (Josh.  xiii.  3;  I  Sam.  v. 
10).  In  the  latter  passage  tlie  UCX.  read  *'  ICsh- 
kalonites."  W.  A.  W. 

EX  A  CHAa:  Jolaman),  1  Esdr.  ix.  27. 
[Elam.] 

EL'ADAH  (n"jyb{^  [lohon  God  adorns;  or 
Kta  (Uod's)  rtO/re,  FUrstJ :  'EAaSi,  [Vat  AaaSa;] 
Alex.  ZXtdSa'  Klidn),  a  descendant  of  Kpbraim 
through  bhuthelih  (1  Chr.  viL  20). 

EXAH.  1.  ("'l^S  [oak or tatbinthy.  'HA<i; 
Joseph.  "HXoyo;:  AYi),  the  son  and  successor  of 
Baasha,  king  of  Israel  (1  K.  x\i.  8-14);  his  reign 
lasted  for  little  niore  than  a  year  (comp.  ver.  8  with 
10).  lie  was  killed,  while  drunk,  by  Zimri,  in  tite 
house  of  his  steward  Arza,  who  was  probably  a 
confederate  in  the  plot.  I'his  occurred,  according 
to  Josephus  {Ant,  \m.  12,  §  4),  while  his  amiy  and 
officers  were  absent  at  the  siege  of  (iibbethon. 

2.  Father  of  Uoahea,  the  last  king  of  Israel  (2 
K.  XV.  30,  xvU.  1).  W.  L.  B. 

EXAH.  1.  {rfl^loakottertbirUhyviXh', 
[hi  1  Chr.  *HA«1$,  Comp.  Aid.  'HXfit:]  A7a),  one 
of  the  dukes  of  Edora  (Gen.  xxxvi.  41 ;  1  Chr.  i. 
52 j.  Uy  Knobel  {GenesUy  ad  loc.)  the  name  is 
eompared  with  Elath  on  the  lied  Sea.     [Duke.] 

2.  Shimei  ben-Rlah  (accur.  Ela,  S^K:  'H\d) 
was  Solomon's  commissariat  c^cer  in  Ueigamin  (1 
K.  iv.  18). 

3.  CA8<i;  [Vat.  HpaJou,  HXo;  Comp.  'HXrf:] 
Alex.  AXa)«  a  son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh 
(1  Chr.  iv.  16).  His  sons  were  called  Kenaz  or 
Uknaz;  but  the  words  may  be  taken  as  if  Kenaz 
was,  with  Elah,  a  son  of  Caleb.  The  names  of 
both  Kkih  and  Kenaz  appear  amongst  the  Edomite 
*♦  dukes." 

4.  CHA<6;  [Vat  om.;]  Alex.  HAo),  son  of 
L^^i,  a  Beryaniite  (1  Chr.  ix.  8),  and  one  of  the 
chiefii  of  the  tribe  at  the  settlement  of  the  country. 

EXAH,THE  VALLEY  OF  (nbwn  ppj? 
=  ValUy  of  the  TerelnntA  :  ^  icoiAis  *HA<£,*  or 
Tijs  ipv6sj  once  iy  t§  KotXdh :  VdUU  TertbintJn), 
a  valley  in  (not  "  by|''  as  the  A.  V.  has  it)  which 
the  Israelites  were  encamped  agunst  the  Philistines 
when  David  killed  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  2,  19). 
It  is  once  more  mentioned  in  the  same  connection 
(xxi.  9).  We  have  only  the  most  genera]  indica- 
tions of  its  position.  It  lay  somewhere  near  Socciii 
of  Judah,  and  Azekali,  and  was  nearer  Ekron  than 
any  other  Philistine  town.  So  much  may  be  gath- 
ered (h>m  the  narrative  of  1  Sam.  xvii.  Socoh  has 
been  with  great  probability  identi6ed  with  Suwei- 
kehf  near  to  BtU  Netif,  some  14  miles  S.  W.  of 
Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Beit  Jibi-in  and  Gan, 
among  the  more  western  of  the  hills  of  Judah,  not 
fitf  from  where  they  begin  to  descend  into  the  great 
Philistine  Phiin.  The  village  stands  on  tlie  south 
slopes  of  the  W(tdy  t$-Sumf^  or  Valley  of  the  Aca- 
eia,  which  runs  off  in  a  N.  W.  direction  across  the 
plain  to  the  sea  just  above  Ashdod.  Bek>w 
tiuweikeh  it  is  joined  by  two  other  wadys,  large 
though  inferior  in  size  to  itself,  and  the  junction 
of  t^  three  forms  a  considerable  open  space  of  not 
lev  than  a  mile  wide,  cultivated  in  fields  of  grain. 
In  the  centre  is  a  wide  torrent  bed  thickly  strewed 
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with  round  pebbles,  and  bordered  by  the  i 
buslies  from  which  the  valley  derives  it6  present 
name. 

Tliere  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  is  the 
Valley  of  the  Terebinth.  It  has  changed  its  name 
and  is  now  called  after  another  kind  of  tree,  but 
tiie  terebinth  (tiutm)  appears  to  be  plentiful  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  one  of  the  birgest  specimens  m 
Palestine  still  stands  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  spot  A  mile  down  the  \'ailey  firom 
Suictiith  is  Tail  Zttkariyrh^  which  Schwarz  (p. 
102)  and  Van  de  Vdde  propose  to  identify  with 
Azekah.  If  this  coukl  be  mauitained,  tlie  site  of 
the  valley  might  be  regarded  as  certain.  Ekron  is 
17  miles,  and  Uethleliem  12  miles,  distant  from 
Socoh.  For  the  valley,  see  Hob.  ii.  20,  21 ;  Van 
de  Velde,  ii.  191 ;  Porter,  llandb.  pp.  249,  260, 
280.  [See  also  Hitter's  G^oyr.  of  PaUitint^ 
Gage's  trans,  iii.  241;  Porter's  uianl  Cititt,  Sx.^ 
p.  222;  Hob.  Phy».  Geoyr,  p.  117;  and  the  reCer- 
cnces  under  David,  at  the  end.] 

lliere  is  a  pouit  hi  the  topographical  indications 
of  1  Sam.  xvii.,  which  it  is  \-efy  desirable  shouU 
be  carefully  exammed  on  the  spot  llie  Philistines 
were  between  Socoh  and  Azdcah,  at  Ephe»-dam- 
raim,  or  Pas-dammim,  on  the  nKHUitam  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  Wady,  while  the  Israelites  were  in  the 

"  valley  "  (p©?)  ^^  ^®  terebmth,  or  rather  on  the 
mountain  on  the  N.  side,  and  "  the  ranne "  or 
the  glen  *'  (H^IlT),  was  between  the  two  armies 
(ver.  2,  3).  Again  (ver.  52),  the  Israelites  pursued 
the  Philistines  *'  till  you  come  to  *■  the  ravine ' " 
(the  same  word),  lliere  is  evidently  a  marked 
difference  between  the  **  valley  "  and  the  »*  ravine," 
and  a  little  attention  on  the  spot  might  do  much 
towards  elucidating  this,  and  settling  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  place. 

llie  traditional  **  Valley  of  the  Terebinth  *'  is 
the  Wfi'ly  Beit  ffanina,  which  lies  about  4  miles 
to  the  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  crossed  by  the 
road  to  Nebi  StimutL  The  scene  of  David's  con- 
flict is  pointed  out  a  liule  north  of  the  **  Tombs 
of  the  Judges  "  and  close  to  the  traces  of  the  okl 
paved  road.  But  this  spot  is  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, and  otherwise  does  not  correspond  with  the 
narrative  of  the  text.  G. 

EXAM  (oVy  :  fin  Gen.,]  •ea<i^  [Alex. 
AtAo^;  in  1  Chr.,  jer.  xlix.,  Ex.,  Dan.  (Theodot), 
AlKdfx;  in  Jer.  xxv.  26,  Alex.^  FA.i  omit,  Alex.^ 
Aid.  AcuScCy;  in  Is.,  Horn.  EAofurcu;  xi.  II,  Vat 
AiAo^ciToit  Alex.  AiAofuroi;  xxi.  2,  xxii.  6,  Vat 
Afex.  EAo/icircu;  Dan.  viu.  2  (IJCX.),  'EAv/uaftO 
AJlam  [Gen.  xiv.  Elxmit€t\  Jer.  xxv.  26,  A/.nn]), 
like  Aram,  seems  to  ha\^  been  originally  the  name 
of  a  man  —  the  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22;  1  Chr. 
i.  17).  Commonly,  howe\-er,  it  is  used  as  tlie  ap- 
pellation of  a  country  (Gen.  xiv.  1,9;  Is.  xi.  11, 
xxi.  2,  [xxii.  6;]  Jer.  xxv.  26,  xlix.  34-^;  Es. 
xxxii.  24;  Dan.  viiL  2),  and  will  be  so  treated  in 
this  article. 

The  Elam  of  Scripture  appears  to  be  the  prov- 
ince lying  south  of  Assyria,  and  east  of  I'enia 
l^per,  to  which  Herodotus  gi\*es  the  name  of 
Clssia  (iii.  91,  v.  49,  Ac),  and  which  is  tenned 
Susis  or  Susiana  hy  the  geographers  (Sirab.  xv.  3, 
§  12;  Ptolem.  vi.  3,  ^.).  It  includes  a  portion 
of  the  mountauious  country  aeparatuig  between  tbi 
Mesopotamian  pUin  and  the  high  table-land  of 
!ran^  together  with  a  fertile  and  valuable  k>w  trsd 
at  the  foot  of  the  range,  between  it  and  the  Tigris- 
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Tht  piwge  of  Daniel  (viii.  2)  which  places  Shn- 
rinn  (Suaa)  in  "  the  province  of  Kbiu,"  may  be 
regarded  as  dedaire  of  Ibis  identification,  wliich  is 
Anther  ooniimied  by  the  frequent  mention  of  Kly- 
nueans  in  this  d.strict  (Strab.  xL  13,  §  6,  xvi.  1, 
§  17;  Ptolera.  vi.  3;  Piin.  //.  .V.  vi.  23,  Ac.),  as 
well  as  by  the  combinations  in  which  Klam  is  fiwnd 
in  Scripture  (see  Gen.  xiv.  1;  Is.  xxi.  2;  Kz.  xxxii. 
24).  It  appears  from  Gen.  z.  22  that  this  coun- 
try was  originally  peopled  by  descendants  of  Shem, 
closely  alli&l  to  the  Aramaeans  (Syrians)  and  the 
Assyrians;  and  from  Gen.  xiv.  1-12  it  is  evident 
that  by  the  time  of  Abraham  a  very  important 
power  had  been  built  up  in  the  same  region.  Not 
only  is  '*  Chedor-Uomer,  king  of  Elain,*'  at  the 
head  of  a  settled  gox^emmeut,  and  alile  to  make 
war  at  a  distiutce  of  two  thousand  miles  from  his 
own  country,  but  he  manifestly  exercises  a  su- 
premacy over  a  number  of  other  kings,  among 
whom  we  even  And  Amniphel,  king  of  tShin'tr^  or 
Babylonia.  It  is  plain  then  that  at  this  early  time 
the  predominant  power  in  Lower  Mesopotamia  was 
Klam,  which  for  a  while  held  the  place  possessed 
earlier  by  Babylon  (Gen.  z.  10),  and  later  by  eitlier 
Babylon  or  Assyria.  Discoveries  made  in  the  coun- 
try itself  confirm  this  view.  They  exhibit  to  us 
Susa,  the  Klamitic  capital,  as  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient cities  of  the  Kast,  and  show  its  monarchs  to 
have  maintained,  throughout  almost  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  greatness,  a  quasi- 
independent  position.  Traces  are  even  thought  to 
have  been  found  of  Chedor-laomer  himself,  whom 
ionie  are  inclined  U>  identify  with  an  early  liabylo- 
nian  monarch,  ^ho  is  called  the  **  Kavager  of  the 
We^t,'*  and  whose  name  reads  as  KuUurmnpula. 
The  Klamitic  empire  established  at  this  time  was, 
however,  but  of  short  duration.  Babybn  and  As- 
syria proved  on  the  whole  stronger  powers,  and 
Klam  during  the  period  of  their  greatness  can  only 
be  re;^rded  as  \h»  foremost  of  their  feudatories. 
Like  the  other  subject  nations  she  retained  her  own 
monarchs,  and  from  time  to  time,  for  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  space,  asserted  and  maintained  her  inde- 
pendence. But  generally  she  was  content  to  ac- 
knowled;{e  one  or  other  of  the  two  leading  powers 
as  her  suzerain.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Assyrian 
period  she  is  found  allied  with  Babylon,  and  en- 
gaged in  ho8tilit'.es  with  Assyria;  but  she  seems  to 
have  declined  in  strength  after  the  Assyrian  empire 
was  destroyed,  and  the  Median  and  Babylonian 
arose  upon  its  ruins.  Klam  is  clearly  a  '*  province  '* 
of  lUbyfonia  in  Belshazzar's  time  (Dan.  viii.  2), 
and  we  may  presume  that  it  had  been  subject  to 
Babykm  at  least  from  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnexzar. 
[  Kb  Y  M  A  IS.  I  The  desolation  which  Jeremiah  (xlix. 
3.>-34)  and  Kzekid  (xxxii.  24-2>)  fon^w.  was 
probably  this  conquest,  which  deitrojed  ihe  last 
semblance  of  I'Uamitic  independence.  It  is  uncer- 
tain at  what  time  the  Persians  added  Klam  to  their 
empire.  Possibly  it  only  fell  under  their  dominion 
together  with  Babylon;  but  there  is  some  reason 
to  think  that  it  may  have  revolted  and  joinal  the 
Persians  before  the  city  was  besieged.  The  prophet 
Isaiah  in  two  places  (xxi.  2,  xxii.  6)  seems  to  speak 
of  Khun  as  taking  part  in  the  destriietion  of  Baby- 
lon; and  miless  we  are  to  regard  him  with  our 
translators  as  using  the  word  loosely  for  Persia,  we 
«mst  suppose  that  on  the  advance  of  Cyrot  and  his 
Investment  of  the  ChakisBan  capital,  Klam  made 
common  cause  with  the  asiailantt.  She  now  be- 
jame  merged  in  the  Persian  empire,  forming  a  dis- 
inct  satrapy  (Herod  iii.  91),  and  furnishing  to  the 
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crown  an  annual  tribute  of  300  talents.  Susa,  hei 
capital,  was  made  the  ordinary  residence  of  the 
court,  and  the  metro|K>lis  of  tlie  whole  empire,  a 
curk)us  circumstance,  the  causes  of  which  will  be 
hereafter  considered .  [Si i  Ubi i a  n. ]  This  mark  of 
fiivor,  did  not,  however,  prevent  revolts.  Not  oidy 
was  the  Magian  revolution  urgiuiized  and  carried 
out  at  Susa,  but  tliere  seem  to  have  Ijeen  at  least 
two  I'Uaiuitic  revolts  in  tlie  eariy  part  of  the  reign 
of  Ihtfius  Hystaspis  (Bebistun  Inscr.  col.  i.  i>ar. 
1«,  and  col.  ii.  par.  3).  Alter  these  ftittle  erturts, 
Klam  acquiesced  in  her  subjection,  and,  as  a  Per- 
sian province,  followed  the  furtuuej  of  the  empire. 
It  has  been  already  oliser\ed  tliat  VXmw  is  called 
Cissia  by  Herodotus,  and  Susiana  by  the  Ortx'k  and 
Roman  geographers.  The  latter  is  a  term  Ibruied 
artilicially  from  the  capital  city,  but  the  tuniier  is 
a  genuine  teiTitoriul  title,  and  marks  probably  an 
important  (act  ui  the  history  of  the  country.  Vhff 
Irllaiuites,  a  Semitic  |>eopIe,  who  were  tlie  primitive 
inhabitants  (Gen.  x.  22),  appciu*  to  have  liei'Ji  in- 
vaded and  conquered  at  a  very  early  time  by  % 
Hamitic  or  Uusliite  race  from  liabylon,  which  was 
the  ruling  element  in  the  terrltorjr  Iroui  a  date 
anterior  to  Chedor-laomer.  These  C'tf«/iites  were 
called  by  the  Greeks  CVsj<iaiis  (KtVcrioi),  or  CV-smeans 
(KtHriraiot))  and  formed  the  dominiuit  race,  while 
the  Klamites  or  KlymoMuis  were  ui  a  deiaussed  con- 
dition. In  Scripture  the  country  is  called  by  ill 
primitive  title  witliout  reference  to  subsequent 
changes;  in  the  Greek  writers  it  takes  ita  name 
from  the  conquerors.  The  Greek  traditions  of 
Memnon  and  his  hlhUtpltm  are  liased  upon  this 
Cushite  conquest,  ami  rightly  connect  the  Cissians 
or  Cossa^ans  of  Susiana  with  the  Cushite  Inhabitants 
of  the  upper  >-alley  of  the  Nik.  G.  H- 

2.  ['IwA«(ju;  Alex.,  by  inclusion  of  prec.  name, 
UvovnKtoKay^'^  A  Korhite  Levite,  fifth  son  ot 
Meshelemiah;  one  of  the  Boie- Asaph  [sons  of 
Asaph  J,  in  the  time  of  King  David  (1  Chr. 
xxri.  8). 

3.  [A<\cLi;  Alex.  At/Ao^]  A  chief  man  of  the 
tribe  of  Bei\jamin,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shashak  (1 
Chr.  riiL  24). 

4.  ('AlA«(/a,  [AtAc<^,]  'HXi^;  [in  Kzr.  U.  7, 
Vat.  MoAi^;  ^ili.  7,  Vat  HAa;  Neh.  vii.  12,  FA. 
EAo/ii  1  Ksdr.  V.  12,  Vat.  lwafiou\  viii.  33,  /Vlex. 
EAo/i,  Vat.  (with  foil,  word)  hatifVMS']  ^Slfitn 
[in  Kzr.  viii.  7,  Alim;  1  Ksdr.  v.  12,  DtiiiUy  viii. 
83,  Snln].)  »*ChiWren  [sons]  of  lOam,'*  fiene- 
AY'iffi,  to  the  number  of  12M,  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel  from  Babylon  (Kzr.  ii.  7;  Keh.  rii.  12;  1 
Ksdr.  v.  12),  and  a  fbrther  detachment  of  71  men 
with  Kzra  in  the  second  cara\-an  (Kzr.  riii.  7;  1 
Ksdr.  viii.  33).  It  was  one  of  this  fiimily,  She- 
chanUh,  son  of  Jehiel,  who  encouraged  Kzra  in  his 
efibrts  agamst  the  indiscriminate  marriages  of  the 

people  (x.  2,  Ce/ii,  cVl37,  01am)',  and  six  of  the 
Bene-Khun  accordingly  put  away  their  foreign 
wives  (x.  21).  Klam  occurs  amongst  the  names 
of  those,  the  chief  of  the  people,  who  signed  the 
covenant  with  NeherouUi  (Neh.  x.  U).  'ITie  lists 
of  Kzr.  ii.  and  Neh.  vii.  contain  apparently  an 
irregular  mixture  of  the  names  of  places  and  of 
persons.  In  the  former,  ver.  21-34,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  are  names  of  pbces;  3-19,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  not  known  as  names  of  pUoes,  and 
are  probably  of  persons.  No  such  plsoe  as  Klam 
is  mentioned  as  in  Palestine,  either  in  the  Bible  ot 
in  the  OnutmvtUam  of  Eusebius,  nor  has  suiee  beM 
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diioovcred  as  existing  in  the  country.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  tiiat  it  was  a  person. 

6.  In  the  same  lists  is  a  second  Elam,  whose 
sous,  to  the  same  number  as  in  tlie  former  case, 
returned  with  Zeniobabel  (Ezr.  ii.  81;  Neh.  vii. 
84),  and  wliich  for  the  sake  of  distinction  is  called 

"the  other  Elam"  PHN  dVj  :  'HKofxdp, 
*HAa/uuL>;  [Conip.  'H\^^  and  A<A^/i  cT«f»oj:] 
jElam  alfer).  The  doiL'cidence  of  the  numbers  is 
curious,  and  also  suspicious. 

6.  [Kom.  Vat  om.;  Alex.  AiAo/i;  Comp.  Aid. 
*EA(i/i:  Ai^lam.]  One  of  the  priests  who  accom- 
panied Nehemiah  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  wall 
of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  42).  G. 

ISLAMITES  (S::9^y  :  [Vat.  H\a,icuoi  for 
Aavcuoi'j  Comp.  *£Aafurcu;]  *£Ai//uuot|  Strab. 
Ptol:  AHlamiUB).  'lliis  word  is  found  only  In 
Ezra,  iv.  9;  and  is  omitted  in  that  place  by  the 
Septuagint  writers,  who  probably  regarded  it  as  a 
gloss  upon  **  Susanchites,"  which  had  occurred  only 
a  little  before.  The  Klamites  were  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country  called  Elam;  they  were 
descendants  of  Sheni,  and  perhaps  drew  their  name 
fW)m  an  actual  man,  Elam  (Gen.  x.  22).  It  has 
been  observed  in  the  preceding  article  that  the 
Elamites  yielded  before  a  Cossa^i  or  Cushite  in- 
vasion. They  appear  to  have  been  driven  in  part 
to  the  mountains,  where  Strabo  peaces  them  (xl. 
13,  §  6;  xvi.  1,  §  17),  in  part  to  the  coast,  where 
they  are  located  by  Ptolemy  (\i.  3).  Little  is 
known  of  their  manners  and  ciistons,  or  of  their 
ethnic  character.  Strabo  says  they  were  skiUful 
archers  (xv.  8,  §  10),  and  with  this  agree  the 
notices  both  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  the  latter  of 
whom  speaks  of  *'the  bow  of  Ebni'*  (xlix.  35), 
while  the  former  says  that  '*  Ekm  bare  the  quiver*' 
(xxii.  6).  Isaiah  adds  also  in  this  place,  that  they 
fought  both  on  horseback  and  from  chariots.  They 
appear  to  have  retained  their  nationality  with 
peculiar  tenacity;  for  it  is  plain  from  the  mention 
of  them  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  9),  that 
they  still  at  that  time  kept  their  own  language, 
and  the  distinct  notice  of  them  by  IHolemy  more 
than  a  century  later  seems  to  show  that  they  were 
not  even  then  meiged  m  the  Coss«ms.  In  Jud. 
I.  6  the  name  is  given  in  the  Greek  form  as  £ly- 
1I.1£AN8.  G.  R. 

EL'ASAH  (n?py^p  [God  created]:  'HA- 
OffA,''  Klata),  L  One  of  the  Bene-Pashur  [sons 
of  PashurJ,  a  priest,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had 
married  a  Gentile  wife  (Ezra,  x.  22).  In  the  apocry- 
phal Esdras,  the  name  is  corrupted  to  Talsab. 

8.  CEAcflur({y,  Alex.  £Ac«ur(u>;  [FA.  EA<a<ap; 
Comp.  *EA«(<ra]  )•  Son  of  Shapban ;  one  of  the  two 
men  who  were  sent  on  a  mission  by  King  Zcdekiah 
to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Babyfon  after  thie  first  de- 
portation from  Jerusalem,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  took  charge  of  the  letter  of  Jonemiah  the 
Prophet  to  the  captives  in  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  3). 

I^asah  is  precisely  the  same  name  as  Eleasah, 
the  bitter  being  the  more  correct  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  word. 

EXATH,B'LOTH  (hVs*,  niVw  \treet, 
perh.  palm-tree$j  Ges. ;  the  former  a  collective  sin- 
gular, and  hence = plural] :  AlAcJy,  Al\d0;  [A/Ac^; 
8  K.  xiv.  22,  Vat  AiAw/i,  Afex.  EA«e;  2  K.  x\i. 
6,  2  Chr.  viiL  17,  Alex.  AiAo^;]  Joseph.  Ani. 
AlAoH^:  £laih,  Aiiatk,  jEtatk,  Aiia),  ihe  name 
if  a  town  of  the  land  of  Edom,  commonly  n>en- 


ELATH 

tioned  together  with  Eziokgrber,  and  situate  at 
the  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  which  was  tlience 
called  the  Elanitic  Gulf.  It  fint  occurs  in  the 
account  of  the  wanderings  (Deut  ii.  8),  and  in 
later  times  must  ha\-e  come  under  the  rule  of  Uarid 
in  his  conquest  of  the  land  of  lulom,  when  "  be 
put  garrisons  in  Edom,  throughout  all  Edom  put 
he  garrisons,  and  all  they  of  Edom  became  L:avid*s 
servants"  (2  Sam.  viii.  14).  We  find  the  place 
named  again  in  connection  with  Solomon's  iiavv, 
''  in  Eziongeber,  which  is  beside  Ek)th,  on  the  shon» 
of  the  Ked  Sea,  in  the  knd  of  Edom*'  (1  K.  ix. 
20 ;  ct  2  Chr.  riii.  17).  It  was  apparently  included 
in  the  revolt  of  Edom  against  Joram  recorded  in  2 
K.  viii.  20;  but  it  was  taken  by  Azariah,  who 
''  built  Ehtth,  and  reston<d  it  to  Judah  *'  (xiv.  2:2; 
[2  Chr.  xxvi.  2J).  After  this,  however,  **  Hezin 
king  of  S}Tia  recovered  lUatli,  and  drave  out  the 
Jews  from  Ehth,  and  the  S}TiHits  came  to  Elath 
and  dwelt  there  to  this  day  "  (xvi.  6).  From  this 
time  the  place  is  not  mentioned  until  the  Honiati 
period,  during  which  it  became  a  frontier  town  of 
the  south,  and  the  residence  of  a  Christian  bishop. 

The  Arabic  name  is  £yleh  (  &JLjl ). 

In  the  geography  of  Arabia,  Eyleh  forms  tlie 
extreme  northern  limit  of  the  province  of  the  Ugax 
(El-Makreezee,  Khitat;  and  AfaraUd,  s.  v.;  cf. 
Akabia),  and  is  connected  with  some  points  of  the 
history  oif  the  country.  According  to  sewal  native 
writers  the  dbtrict  of  Eyleh  was,  in  very  andent 
times,  peopled  by  the  Sameyda*,  said  to  be  a  tribe 
of  the  Amalekites  (the  first  Amalek).  The  town 
itself,  however,  is  sXaXaA  to  ha\-e  received  its  name 
from  Eyleh,  daughter  of  Midian  (El-Makreezee'a 
KhitnL,  s.  V. ;  Caussin's  Assr/i  sur  tJJist.  dt$  Arabtiy 
i.  23).  The  Amalekites,  if  we  may  credit  the 
writings  of  Arab  historians,  passed  in  the  earliest 
times  from  the  neighborhood  of  Uie  Persian  Gulf 
through  tlie  peninsuk  (spreading  over  the  greater 
part  of  it),  and  thence  finally  passed  into  Arabia 
Petraea.  Future  researches  may  trace  in  these 
fragments  of  primo-al  tradition  the  origin  oi  the 
Phceuicians.  Herodotus  seems  to  strengthen  such 
a  supposition  when  he  says  that  the  hitter  people 
came  from  the  Eryihrsan  Sea.  Were  the  Phceni- 
cians  a  mixed  Cushite  settlement  from  the  Persian 
Gulf,  who  carried  with  them  the  known  maritime 
characteristics  of  the  peoples  of  that  stock,  de^-ebped 
in  the  great  commerce  of  Tyre,  and  in  that  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and,  as  a  link  between  their  extreme 
eastern  and  western  settlements,  in  the  fleets  that 
sailed  frt>m  Eziongeber  and  Elath,  and  from  the 
southern  ports  of  the  Yemen?  [See  Auabia; 
Caphtor;  Mizkaim.]  It  shoukl  be  observed, 
however,  that  I'yrian  sailors  manned  the  fleets  of 
Solomon  and  of  Jehoshaphat 

By  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Elath  was  caDed 
•EAciva  (Ptol.  ▼.  17,  §  1),  AXXara  (Strabo,  xvi. 
768;  Plin.  v.  12,  vi.  32).  Under  their  rule  it 
kwt  its  former  importance  with  the  transference  of 
its  trade  to  other  ports,  such  as  Bfrenice,  Myoe 
Hormos,  and  Aninoe;  but  in  Mohammedan  times 
it  again  liecame  a  pbce  of  some  note.  It  is  now 
quite  insignificant  It  lies  on  the  route  of  the 
Egyptian  pilgrim-caravan,  and  the  mountain-road, 
or  'Akabah  named  after  it,  was  improved,  or  rcooo- 
structed,  by  Ahmad  Ibn-Tooloon,  who  ruled  Egyf^ 
from  about  a.  i>.  840  to  848.  F^  S.  P. 

*  Near  the  pnaaent  ^Akabah^  at  the  head  of  the 
Elanitic  Gulf,  are  "  extensive  mounds  of  mbbiah, 
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liMiicating  that  a  very  ancient  city  has  here  utterly 
perished,'*  renmins  which  Dr.  Kobinson  suppoaes 
to  mark  the  site  of  Hlath  (BidL  Jits.  i.  241,  1st 
ed.).  Stanley  (S.  <f  P.  p.  84)  thinks  that  Idath 
stood  on  the  spot  where  ^Ahtbah  itself  now  stands. 
See  also  Uurckhardt^s  Jieisen^  p.  828.  It  may  be 
correct  to  combine  the  two  statements,  hiasmuch 
as  the  ancient  town  may  have  embraced  a  wider 
circuit  than  its  modem  successor,  llie  propriety 
of  tlie  ancient  name  (see  its  import  above)  is  at- 
tested by  the  palm-groves  still  found  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. U. 

EL-BETH'EL  (bbTn^?  b.^=  God  of 
the  House  of  Cod:  LXX.,  both  MSS.  omit  the 
•*  El,"  Bai^X;  and  so  also  Vulg.,  Donitu  Dti\  S}t. 
and  Arabic  versions),  the  name  which  Jacob  is  said 
to  have  bestowed  on  the  place  at  which  God  ap- 
peared to  him  when  he  was  living  from  Esau  (Gen. 
XXXV.  7).  This  account  differs  from  the  more  de- 
tailed narrative  in  chap,  xxviii.,  Inasnnich  as  it 
places  the  bestowal  of  the  name  after  the  return 
from  Mesopotamia.  A  third  version  of  the  trans- 
action is  given  in  xxxv.  15.  [Bkthel,  where  see 
note^  Amer.  ed.]  G. 

BLGI^A  CEKKta),  one  of  the  forefathers  of 
Judith,  and  therefore  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (Jud.  viii.  1);  what  Hebrew  name  the 
word  represents  is  doubtful.  Hilkiah  is  probably 
Chelkias,  two  steps  back  in  the  genealogy.  The 
Syriac  version  [with  5  Greek  MSS.]  has  Elkana. 
In  the  Vulgate  the  names  are  hopelessly  altered. 

EL^AAH  (ny7^^  whom  God  caUs  [Ges.; 
the  knowing  one^  Flirst]  :  *EA8a7c(,  *EA9a8«l; 
[in  1  Chr.  Vat.,  EAAoJo,  Alex.  EA5oa:]  £idaa ; 
Gen.  XXV.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  33),  the  last,  in  order,  of 
the  sons  of  Midiah.  The  name  does  not  occur 
except  in  the  two  lists  of  Midlands  oflbpring;  and 
no  satisfactory  trace  of  the  tribe  which  we  may 
suppose  to  have  taken  the  appellation  has  yet  been 
found.  E.  S.  P. 

m/DAJy  and  MEa>AD  (^7^!?  [ichom 
God  hc€$,  Ges.]:  'EA5A8  ifol  MwUB':' £ldad  el 
Medad)^  two  of  the  70  elders  to  whom  was  com- 
municated the  prophetic  power  of  Moses  (Num.  xi. 
16,  26).  Although  their  names  were  upon  the  list 
which  Moses  had  drawn  up  (xi.  26),  they  did  not 
repair  with  the  rest  of  their  brethren  to  the  taber- 
niMde,  but  continued  to  prophesy  in  the  camp. 
Moses  being  requested  by  Joshua  to  forbid  this, 
refused  to  do  so,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
gift  of  prophecy  might  be  diffused  throughout  the 
people.  The  great  &ct  of  the  passage  is  the  more 
general  distribution  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  which 
had  hitherto  been  concentrated  in  Moses;  and  the 
imphed  sanction  of  a  tendency  to  separate  the  exer- 
cise of  this  gift  from  the  service  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  to  make  it  more  generally  available  for  the 
enlightenment  and  instruction  of  the  Israelites,  a 
tendency  which  afterwards  led  to  the  establishment 
of  "schools  of  the  prophets."  The  circumstance 
is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Jewish  tradition 
Jiat  all  prophetic  inspiration  emanated  originally 
from  Moses,  and  was  transmitted  from  him  by  a 
leiritimate  succession  down  to  the  time  of  the  Cap- 
itity.  The  mode  of  prophecy  in  the  case  of  Ekiad 
%n«l  Medad  was  probably  the  extempore  production 
of  hymns,  ehanteil  forth  to  the  people  (Hammond): 
somp.  the  case  of  Saul,  1  Sam.  x.  11. 

From  Num.  x    25,  it  a{^)ean  that  the  gift  was 
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not  merely  intermittent,  but  a  coiituiucns  eneigj 
though  only  occasionally  developed  in  action. 

T.  E.  R 

ELDER  ()J)X'  Tfpf<r0vTfpoS'  senior).  The 
term  tUer  or  old  man,  as  the  Hebrew  literally  im- 
ports, was  one  of  extensive  use,  as  an  official  title, 
among  the  Hebrews  and  the  surrounding  nations. 
It  applied  to  various  offices ;  Eliez^,  for  instance, 
is  described  as  the  *'  old  man  of  the  house,"  t.  e. 
the  major-doino  (Gen.  xxiv.  2) ;  the  officers  of  Pha- 
raoh's household  (Gen.  L  7),  and,  at  a  later  period, 
David's  head  servants  (2  Sara.  xii.  17)  were  so 
termed ;  while  in  Ek.  xxvii.  9,  the  "  old  men  <^ 
Gebal "  are  the  master-tixtrh/itn.  As  betokening 
a  political  office,  it  applied  not  only  to  the  Hebrews, 
but  also  to  the  %}'ptians  (Gen.  1.  7),  the  Moabitei 
and  Midianitcs  (Num.  xxii.  7).  Wherever  a  pa- 
triarchal system  is  in  force,  the  oj^ce  of  the  elder 
will  be  found,  as  the  keystone  of  the  social  and  po- 
litical fiibric;  it  is  so  at  the  present  day  among  tht 
Arabs,  where  the  Sheikh  ( =  the  oW  man)  is  the 
highest  authority  in  the  tribe.  That  the  title 
originally  had  reference  to  age,  is  obvious;  and  age 
was  naturally  a  concomitant  of  the  office  at  all  pe- 
riods (Josh.  xxiv.  31;  IK.  xii.  6),  even  when  the 
term  had  acquired  its  secondary  sense.  At  whal 
period  the  transition  occurred,  in  other  words,  tohen 
the  word  elder  acquired  an  official  signification,  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  The  earliest  notice  of  the 
elders  acting  in  concert  as  a  political  body  is  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus.  We  need  not  assume  that 
the  order  was  then  called  into  existence,  but  rathei 
that  Moses  availed  himself  of  an  institution  already 
existing  and  recognized  by  his  countrymen,  and 
that,  ui  short,  "  the  elders  of  Israel "  (Ex.  iii.  16, 
iv.  29)  had  been  the  senate  (yepoucia,  LXX.)  of 
the  people,  ever  since  they  had  become  a  people. 
The  position  which  the  elders  held  in  the  Mosaic 
consUtution,  and  more  particularly  in  relation  to 
the  people,  is  described  under  Comgrroation; 
they  were  the  representatives  of  the  people,  so  much 
so  that  elders  and  people  are  occasionally  used  as 
equivalent  terms  (comp.  Josh.  xxiv.  1,  with  2,  19, 
21;  1  Sam.  viii.  4,  with  7, 10, 19).  Their  author- 
ity was  undefined,  and  extended  to  all  matters  con* 
ceming  the  public  weal ;  nor  did  the  people  ques- 
tion the  validity  of  their  acts,  even  when  they 
disapproved  of  them  (Josh.  ix.  18).  When  the 
tribes  became  settled,  the  elders  were  distinguished 
by  difl^nt  titles  acooiyiing  as  they  were  acting  as 
national  representatives  (**  elders  of  Israel,"  1  &im. 
iv.  3;  1  K.  viii.  1,  3;  »*of  the  land,"  1  K.  xx.  7; 
"of  Judah,"  2  K.  xxiii.  1;  Ez.  viii.  1),  as  district 
governors  over  the  several  tribes  (Deut  xxxi.  28 ;  3 
Sam.  xix.  11),  or  as  local  roagistiates  hn  the  pro 
vindal  towns,  appointed  in  conformity  with  Deut 
xvi.  18,  whose  duty  it  was  to  sit  in  the  gate  and 
administer  justice  (Deut.  xix.  12,  xd.  3  ff.,  xxii. 
16;  Ruth  iv.  9,  11;  1  K.  xxi.  8;  Jud.  x-  6); 
their  number  and  influence  may  be  inferred  from  1 
Sam.  XXX.  26  ff.  They  retained  theb  position  un- 
der all  the  political  changes  which  the  Jews  under- 
went: undo:  the  Judges  (Judg.  ii.  7,  viii.  14,  xi. 
5;  1  Sam.  iv.  8,  viii.  4);  under  the  kings  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  4;  1  K.  xii.  6,  xx.  8,  xxi.  11);  during  tlie 
Captivity  (Jer.  xxix.  1;  Es.  viii.  1,  xiv.  1,  xx.  1); 
subsequently  to  the  return  (Ear.  v.  5,  vi.  7,  14,  x. 
8,  14);  under  the  Maccabees,**  when  they  were  de- 


n  Some  diflteulty  ariaes  at  this  period  from  th«  no- 
tice In  1  Mace.  xlv.  28  of  a  double  body,  apx^t^n 
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•eribed  lomctimes  as  the  senate  (y§powrnL%  1  Mace, 
sii.  6 ;  2  Mace.  i.  10,  iv.  44,  xi.  27 ;  Joseph.  Ant. 
lii.  3,  §  3),  sometimeR  by  their  ordinary  title  (1 
Mace.  vii.  33,  xi.  23,  xii.  35);  and,  lastly,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  when  they  are 
noticed  as  a  dbtinct  body  from  the  Sanhedrim,  but 
connected  with  it  as  one  of  the  classes  whence  its 
members  were  selected,  and  always  acting  in  con- 
junction with  it  and  the  other  dominant  classes. 
[Sanhedrim.]  Thus  they  are  associated  some- 
limes  with  the  Chief  Priests  (Matt.  xxi.  23),  some- 
times with  the  Chief  Priests  and  the  Scribes  (Matt, 
xvi.  21),  or  the  Council  (Matt.  xxvi.  59),  always 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  pubUe 
•flairs.  St  Luke  describes  the  whole  order  by  the 
collective  term  -Kpta^uriptoy  (I^ke  xxii.  66;  Acts 
xxii.  5).  In  Matt.  xv.  2,  and  Heb.  xi.  2,  "  elders  " 
is  expressive  of  time  rather  than  office.  For  the  posi- 
tion of  the  elders  in  the  synai;ogue  and  the  Christian 
Church,  see  Synaoogue,  Uishup.      W.  L.  B. 

EL'EAD  Cry^y  IGod  de/aula]:  'EAcciS: 
Elad)^  a  descendant  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  21), 
but  whether  through  Shuthelah,  or  a  son  of  the 
patriarch  (the  second  ShutheUh  being  taken  as  a 
cepetition  of  the  first,  and  Ezer  and  lUead  as  his 
brothers)  is  not  to  be  determined  (see  Bertheau, 
Chronii'y  p.  82). 

ELEAXEH  (nby^^  [whu'her  God  as- 
oends^  Ges.]:  'EAcoX^;  [Num.  urxli.  37,  Rom. 
EAcoX^y,  Vat.  EA(aAT}/t;  Is.,  Alex.  tkoKriaey'] 
h'leftlt)^  a  place  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  the  pas- 
toral country,  taken  possession  of  and  rebuilt  by 
the  tribe  of  Heuben  (Num.  xxxii.  3,  .37).  We  lose 
fight  of  it  till  the  time  of  Isaiah  aii/i  Tereraiah,  by 
h^  of  whom  it  is  mentioned  as  a  Moabite  town, 
and,  as  before,  in  close  connectton  with  Heshlton 
(Is.  XV.  4,  xvi.  9;  Jer.  xlviii.  34).  The  extensive 
ruins  of  the  place  are  still  to  be  setoi,  bearing  very 
nearly  their  ancient  name,  El-A'(d^  though  with  a 
modem  signification,  *^  the  high,*'  a  little  more  than 
a  mile  N.  of  Heshbon.  It  stands  on  the  summit 
of  a  rounded  hill,  commanduig  a  very  extended 
view  of  the  plain,  and  the  whole  of  the  southern 
Btlka  (Burckh.  Syr.  p.  365;  Seetzen,  1854,  i.  467). 
It  is  ftt>m  thb  commanding  situation  ti*at  it  doubt- 
less derives  its  name,  which,  like  many  other  names 
of  modem  Palestine,  is  as  near  an  approach  to  the 
ancient  sound  as  is  consistent  with  an  appropriate 
meaning.  G. 

ELEASA  CEA€«r<i;'Alex.  AAcura;  [Sin. 
EAa<ra.']  Laisa)^  a  place  at  which  Judas  Macca- 
beus encamped  before  the  fotal  battle  with  Boo- 
chides,  in  which  he  bst  his  life  (1  Mace.  ix.  5).  It 
was  apparently  not  far  from  Azotus  (comp.  15). 
Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  11,  §  1)  has  Bethzetho,  by 
which  he  ekewhere  renders  Bezeth.  But  this  may 
be  but  a  cormpt  reading  of  Berzetha  or  Bethzetha, 
which  is  found  in  some  MSS.  for  Berea  in  1  Mace, 
ix.  4.  Another  reading  is  Adasa,  where  Judas  had 
encamped  on  a  former  memorable  occasion  (vii.  40). 
It  is  singular  that  Bezeth  should  be  mentioned  in 
this  connection  also  (see  ver.  19).  G. 

*  Some  have  proposed  to  change  the  reading  to 
*A5cur«l  (Keland,  Grotius),  but  no  such  reading  is 
actually  found.  According  to  Ewald  {Ge$ch.  I$r. 
iii.  2,  370  ff.)  the  place  must  be  sought  not  for 
north  of  Jerusalem.     See  Kiietschi  in  Herzog's 


lirovf ,  and  trpt<rfivr*pot  n^f  X^'^P^  t  '^^  again  in  8 
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JUfd-Encyki.  iii.  750.  Judas  pursued  Boechidei 
as  for  as  to  Azotus  (1  Maoc  ix.  15),  but  how  for  hi 
followed  him  l)efore  approaching  this  place,  and 
fit>m  what  direction,  is  unknown.  U. 

ELWASAKinWVhi^  [God  made]:  EX«i 
o-ct;  [Vat.  E/i4oy:]  Eh$i).  1.  Son  of  Helez,  one  of 
the  descendants  of  Judah,  of  the  fomlly  of  Huzroo 
(1  Chr.  ii.  39). 

2.  ('EAo(r(£;  Alex.  EA€o<ra;  [1  Chr.  nu.  37, 
Vat  laXoffoB;  ix.  43,  Vat.  Siu.  om.])  Son  of 
Kapha,  or  Kephaiah ;  a  descendant  of  Saul  through 
Jonathan  and  Merib-baal  or  Mephibosheth  (1  Chr. 
\-iii.  87,  ix.  43). 

This  name  is  elsewhere  rendered  in  the  A  V. 
Elasah. 

ELEA'ZAB  (T?^^  [^«^«  *«W-  'EA€i4- 
(ap'  Elenzar).  L-  Third  son  of  Aaron,  by  Eli- 
sheba,  daughter  of  Amminadab,  who  was  descended 
from  Judah,  through  Pharez  (Ex.  vi.  23, 25;  xxviii. 
1;  for  his  descent  see  Gen.  xxxviii.  29,  xlvi.  IS; 
Kuth  iv.  18,  20).  After  the  death  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu  without  children  (l^v.  x.  1 ;  Num.  iii.  4), 
Eleazar  was  appointed  chief  over  the  principal  I..e- 
vites,  to  have  the  oversight  of  those  who  had  charge 
of  the  sanctuary  (Num.  iii.  32).  With  his  brother 
Ithamar  he  ministered  as  a  priest  during  thdr 
father's  lifetime,  and  immediately  before  his  death 
was  invested  on  Mount  Ilor  with  tlie  sacred  gar- 
ments, as  the  successor  of  Aaron  in  ^e  office  of 
high-priest  (Num.  xx.  28).  One  of  his  first  duties 
was  in  coi\junction  with  Moses  to  superintend  the 
census  of  the  people  (Num.  xx>i.  3).  He  also  as- 
sisted at  the  inauguration  of  Joshua,  and  at  the 
division  of  spoil  taken  from  the  Midianites  (Num. 
xx\ii.  22,  xxxi.  21).  After  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
by  Joshua  he  took  port  in  the  dbtributioii  of  the 
land  (Josh.  xiv.  1).  The  time  of  his  death  is  not 
mentioned  in  Saripture;  Josephus  says  it  took 
pUce  about  the  same  time  as  Joshua's,  25  yetat 
after  the  death  of  Moses.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
buried  in  *^  the  hiU  of  Phinehas  **  his  son  (Ges.  p 
260),  where  Josephus  says  his  tomb  existed  {Ant 
V.  1,  §  29);  or  possibly  a  town  called  Gibeath- 
Phmehas  (Josh.  xxiv.  33).  The  high-priesthood  is 
said  to  have  remained  in  the  fomily  of  Eleazar  un- 
til the  time  of  Eli,  a  descendant  of  Ithamar,  into 
whose  fomily,  for  some  reason  unknown,  it  passed 
until  it  was  restored  to  the  fiunily  of  Eleazar  in 
the  person  of  Zadok  (1  Sam.  ii.  27;  1  Chr.  vi.  8, 
xxiv.  3;  1  K.  ii.  27;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  1,  §  3). 
[This  Eleazar  is  mentioned  1  Esdr.  viii.  2;  Eoclus. 
xlv.  23.] 

2.  The  son  of  Abinadab,  of  the  «  hffl  "  (HJ^) 
of  ELirjath-jearim,  consecrated  by  the  people  of 
that  pUce  to  take  care  of  the  ark  after  it«  return 
from  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii.  1). 

3.  [In  2  Sam.,  Rom.  Vat.  'EKeaydy]    The  son 

of  Dodo  the  Ahohite  (^rTK"']?),  i.  e.  possibly  a 
descendant  of  Ahoah  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1 
Chr.  viii.  4);  one  of  the  three  principal  mighty 
men  of  David's  army,  whose  exploits  are  recorded 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  9;  1  Chr.  xi.  12. 

4.  [In  1  Chr.  xxui.  21,  Alex.  EXiof«>.]  A 
Merarite  Invite,  son  of  Mahli,  and  grandson  of 
Merari.  He  is  mentioned  as  having  had  only 
daughters,  who  were  married  by  their  "  bretliren  ** 


implied  in  the  term  x**P^  ^he  Identity  of  th«  ytpmf 
via  and  the  nptafivrtpoi  la  other  passages,  b  cleaa 
from  1  Blacc.  xU.  6,  compared  with  85- 
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(i.  e.  theb  consiiu)  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  21,  23;  xxiv. 

5.  [Rom.  Ymt.  om.]  A  prieBt  who  took  pari 
in  the  feast  of  dedication  under  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
xU.  42). 

6.  [[n  1  Esdr.,  'EAe<£Ca/>o$;  in  Ezr.,  Alex 
EXca^a:  Vulg.  KHezer.]  One  of  the  sons  of  1*»- 
rosh;  an  Israelite  (i.  e.  a  lajrman)  who  had  mar- 
ried a  foreign  wife,  and  had  to  put  her  awaj  (Ezr. 
z.  25;  1  Esdr.  ix.  26). 

7.  Son  of  Phinehas  a  Lerite  (Ezr.  Tiii.  33;  1 
Esdr.  Tiii.  03). 

•  7  a.  ('EXcdlfopof:  Eleaearus.)  One  of  the 
"principal  men  and  learned/'  who  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  with  Ezra  (1  Esdr.  viii.  43).  A. 

8.  Eleazar  {'E\€d(ap;  [2  Mace.  viil.  23,  and] 
Joseph.  'E\td{apos'  lt:U(izai''us,  A/eozir]),  sur- 
named  A  varan  (1  Mace.  ii.  5,  Abapdyj  or  Avpdy, 
and  so  Joseph.  AnL  xli.  6,  §  1 ;  9,  §  4.  In  1  Mace, 
vi.  43,  the  common  reading  6  ^uctpiv  arises  either 
from  tlie  insertion  of  C  by  mistake  after  O,  or  from 
a  false  division  of  'E\  fd(eipo$  Aitapdy)^  llie  fourth 
•on  of  Mattathias,  who  fell  by  a  noble  act  of  self- 
devotion  in  an  engagement  with  Antiochus  Kupa- 
tor,  u.  c.  164  (1  Mace.  vi.  43  ff. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii. 
19,  §  4;  -ff.  J.  i.  1,  §  5;  Ambr.  de  Offic.  Min. 
i.  iO).  In  a  former  battle  with  Nicanor,  Eleazar 
was  appointed  by  Judas  to  read  "  the  holy  book  ** 
before  the  attack,  and  the  watchword  in  the  fight 
—  »*  the  help  of  CJod  '*  —  was  his  own  name  (2 
Mace.  ^iii.  23). 

The  surname  is  probably  connected  with  Arab. 
kavairi^  *>  to  pierce  an  aniuial  behind  *'  (Mich,  sub 
roc.).  This  derivation  seems  far  better  than  that 
of  Kodiger  (Ersch  u.  Gruber,  s.  v.)  from  Arab. 
khavnvan^  "an  elephant-hide."  In  either  case  the 
title  is  derived  from  his  exploit. 

9.  A  distinguished  scribe  (*£Xf«(^apof  .  .  •  rwv 
€p«0T€v6yT(ay  ypafifiaT4(aVj  2  Mace.  vi.  18)  of 
great  age,  who  suffered  mart^xdom  during  the  per- 
secution of  .\nttocbus  Epiphanes  (2  Mocc.  vi.  XS- 
SI). His  death  was  marked  by  singular  constancy 
and  heroism,  and  seems  to  have  produced  consider- 
able effect.  Later  traditions  embellished  the  nar- 
rative by  representing  Eleazar  as  a  priest  {De  Afacc. 
6),  or  even  high-priest  (Grimm,  ad  Mace.  1.  c). 
lie  was  also  distinguished  by  the  nobler  title  of 
"the  proto-mart}T  of  the  old  covenant,"  "the 
foundation  of  martyrdom "  (Chrys.  /lom,  3  hi 
AIucc.  init.     Of.  Ambr.  de  Jacob,  ii.  10). 

For  the  general  credibility  of  the  history  compare 
Grimm,  Kxcurt  uber  2  Mace.  vi.  18-vii.  in  J-^xeg, 
Uandb. ;  also  Ewald,  Oesch.  iv.  341,  532.     [Mao 

CABKKS.] 

The  name  Eleazar  ['E\fd{apos]  in  3  Mace.  vi. 
appears  to  have  been  l)orrowM  from  this  Antio- 
chian  martyr,  as  belonging  to  one  weighed  down 
by  age  and  suffering  and  yet  "  helped  by  God." 
(For  the  name  comp.  Lazakus,  Luke  xvi.  19-25.) 

10.  ['p.Akafa/>3y:  EUnznrm.]  The  father  of 
Jason,  ambassador  from  Judas  Maccabeeus  to  Home. 
(1  Mace.  viii.  17.) 

11.  The  son  of  Eliud,  three  generations  above 
Joseph,  the  husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Matt  i. 
15).  B.  F.  W. 

ELEAZU'RUS  CtXiiff^fiosX  Alex-  EXtcun- 
8of ;  [Aid.  'E\iifou4»OT;  Wechel  (1597),  'EAii{oy- 
00%']  Eliatib),  1  Esdr.  ix.  24.  [Eliashib.]  It 
is  difficult  to  see  where  the  translators  of  the  A.  V. 
got  the  form  of  this  name  there  given. 

*  The  Cor  "-i  in  the  Bishop's  Bible  and  the  Geue- 
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\un  version  is  Eliazurus,  which  differs  in  but  i 
single  letter  fh)m  the  reading  of  two  of  the  edU 
tions  noted  above.  It  may  have  easily  arisen  from 
a  misprint  m  one  of  the  eariy  editions  derived  finom 
the  Aldine.  A. 

•  ELECT  LADY,  THE  (^kAc/ct^  Kvplai 
i'Ucti  damin  i),  2  John,  1.  [John,  Skcx>xd  axd 
Third  Ei'ISTLks  of.J 

EL  ELO'HB  ISHAEL  Otjib^  bw 
^^^iD^=  Alnuf/hty  [Afightyonc],  God  of  Israel : 
Ktd  iv(KaK4<raT0  rhv  Othy  'lapwfiA :  FotUssimum 
Deum  Isratl),  the  name  bestowed  by  Jacob  on  the 
altar  which  he  erected  facing  the  city  of  Shechem, 
in  the  piece  of  cultivated  bind  upon  whicli  he  had 
pitched  his  tent,  and  which  he  afterwards  purchased 
fix)m  the  Bene-Hamor  (Gen.  xxriii.  19,  2J).' 

*  ELEMENTS.  The  expression  "  the  eiemenU 
of  the  worid,"  tA  aroix^M  rod  k6ciaov^  in  GaJ. 
iv.  3  ("even  so  we,  when  we  were  cliildien,  were  in 
bondage  wndar  the  elements  of  the  world;  "  comp. 
ver.  9,  and  Col.  ii.  8,  29,  where  trroixfio-  i*  trans- 
lated 9tuHinent8)j  has  received  a  wide  diversity  of 
interpretations,  which  cannot  be  here  specified. 
(See  Meyer,  in  loc.)  It  appears  to  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  outward  obsermices  and  burdensome 
rites  common  to  Jewish  and  heathen  worship  (see 
Gal.  iv.  9,  10,  and  CoL  ii.  2:V-23),  and  belonging 
to  a  very  imperfect  state  of  religious  knowledge, 
—  "  the  rudiments  "  or  "  elementary  discipline  of 
the  world,"  "  weak  and  beggariy,"  in  contrast  with 
the  spirituality,  renovating  power,  and  enlight- 
ened freedom  of  C!hristianity.  A. 

EXEPH  (>1^yn=<A«  Ox:  2<Xi7ic(6'.  Alex. 
lZri\a\t<p  —  both  by  including  the  preceding  name: 
Eieph ),  one  of  the  towns  allotted  to  Benjamin,  and 
named  next  to  Jerusalem  (Josh,  xviii.  28).  I'he 
signification  of  the  name  may  be  taken  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  pastoral  pursuits  of  its  inhabitants. 
'Vhe  LXX.  read  Zehih  and  Eleph  as  one  name,  pos- 
sibly owing  to  the  "  and  "  between  them  having  been 
dropped ;  but  if  thb  is  done,  the  number  of  14  cities 

caimot  be  made  up.     The  Peshito  has  )*iN^2l^t 

GebirOy  for  I'^eph ;  bvt  what  the  origin  of  this  can 
be  is  not  obvious.  G. 

ELEPHANT.  The  word  does  not  occur  in 
the  text  of  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  A.  V.,  but 
is  found  as  the  marginal  reading  to  Behemoth^  in 
Job  xl.  15.  ^''Elephants'  teeth  "  is  the  marginal 
reading  for  "  iconj  "  m  1  K.  x.  22;  2  Chr.  ix.  21. 
Elephants,  however,  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
tlie  1st  and  2d  books  of  Maccabees,  as  being  used 
in  warfare.  The  way  in  which  they  were  used  in 
battle,  and  the  method  of  exciting  tliem  to  fight,  is 
described  in  the  6th  chap,  of  1  Mace.  For  the 
meaning  of  Behtino/h^  see  Behemoth.     For  the 

meaning  of  D'^BHjf^,  see  Ivoby.  W.  D. 

ELEUTHEROP'OLIS  CEAfu0€/>rfroA4i, 
the  free  ci(y\  a  town  of  southern  I'alestine,  sit- 
uated at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Judah,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  great  plain  of  Philistia.  It  is  about 
25  miles  fh>m  Jerusalem  on  the  road  to  Gaza.  It 
is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture;  but  it  became  in 
the  early  centuries  of  tlie  Christian  era  one  of  the 
most  important  and  fk>urishing  towns  in  the  coun- 
try. Its  ancient  name  was  Betotjnbra  {Bturoy^ 
$pah  the  House  of  G^ra  or  Gabrnel).  which  mil 
occun  in  the  writings  of  Ptolemy  in  t  J  a  beginning 
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of  the  2d  century  (ch.  xri.).  Josephus  refion  to  a 
lai^  village  called  Bfirapis  (in  Kufinus's  oopj 
Biiyafipis)  in  this  region,  which  may  be  the  same 
(B.  J.  iv.  8,  §  1).  It  is  found  in  the  Peutingcr 
Tables  as  Bttoyabri  (Keland,  PiiL  p.  421).  lU 
new  name,  Eleutheropolis,  first  occurs  upon  coins 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Septimius  Scverus  (a.  d. 
202-3;  Eckhel,  iii.  488).  That  emperor  during 
his  visit  to  Palestine  conferred  important  privileges 
on  se%'a^  citieSf  and  this  was  one  of  the  number. 
Eusebius  b  the  first  writer  who  mentions  Eleuthe- 
ropolls  (Ottoni.  s.  v.),  which  was  in  his  time  the 
capital  of  a  lai>;e  pronuce.  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  and  was  so  well  known  that  he  made  it  the 
central  point  in  Southern  Palestine  from  which  the 
positions  of  more  than  20  other  towns  were  deter- 
mined. Kpiphanius,  the  well-known  writer,  was 
bom  in  a  village  three  miles  from  the  city,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  century,  and  is  often  called  an 
Eleutheropolitan  (Keland,  pp.  751,  752).  In  the 
year  a.  d.  796,  little  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  after  the  Sai^icenio  conquest,  Eleutheropolis 
was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  left  completely 
desolate.  The  Greek  language  now  gave  phice  to 
the  Arabic ;  and  this  city  lost  its  proud  name,  and 
its  prouder  rank  together  (Keland,  p.  987).  Like 
ao  many  other  cities,  the  old  name,  which  had 
probably  nev^  been  lost  to  the  peasantry,  was  re- 
vived among  writers;  and  we  thus  find  Btigebti-in^ 
or  some  form  like  it,  constantly  in  use  after  the  8th 
century.  In  the  12th  century  the  Crusaders  found 
the  place  in  ruins,  and  built  a  fortress  on  the  old 
foundations;  the  remains  of  which,  ai:U  the  chapel 
connected  with  it,  still  exist  After  the  battle  of 
Hattin,  BtU  Jibrin^  for  such  is  its  Arabic  name, 
fdl  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  It  was  retaken 
by  King  Richard  of  England,  but  it  was  finally 
captured  by  Bibars  (see  Will.  Tyr.  14,  22;  Jac.  de 
Vit  in  Gttla  Dei,  pp.  1070, 1071;  Bohaeddin,  VU. 
Salad,  p.  229).  It  has  since  crumbled  to  ruin 
undor  the  blight  of  Mohanmiedan  rule. 

Several  curious  traditions  have  found  a  **  local 
habitation  "  at  Beit  Jibt-in.  One  places  here  tlie 
miraculous  fountain  which  sprang  from  the  jaw- 
bone Samson  wielded  with  such  success  against 
the  Philistines  (Anton.  Mart.  /tin.  30,  32). 

The  moduli  villa^^e  contahis  some  50  or  60 
houses.  It  is  situated  in  a  little  nook,  in  the  side 
of  a  long  gre^i  valley.  The  ancient  ruins  are  of 
considerable  extent ;  they  consist  of  the  remains  of 
a  strong  fortress  standing  within  an  irregular  in- 
closure  encompassed  by  a  massive  wall.  A  great 
part  of  this  outer  wall  is  completely  ruinous;  but 
the  north  side,  which  skirts  tlie  bank  of  the  valley. 
Is  still  several  feet  high.  The  iiiclosure  is  about 
600  ft.  in  diameter.  The  fortress  is  about  200  ft. 
square,  and  is  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  outer 
wall;  an  Arabic  inscription  over  the  gateway  bears 
the  date  a.  h.  958  (a.  d.  1551).  Along  its  south 
side  are  the  walls  and  part  of  the  groined  roof  of  a 
fine  old  chapel  —  the  same,  doubtless,  which  was 
built  by  the  Crusaders. 

The  valley,  on  the  side  of  which  the  ruins  of 
Eleutheropolis  lie,  runs  up  among  the  hills  for  two 
miles  or  more  80uth-hy-4>ast.  On  each  side  of  it 
are  low  ridges  of  soft  Umestone,  which  rises  here 
and  there  in  white  bare  crowns  over  tlie  dark 
nhrubs.  In  these  ridges  are  some  of  the  most 
•^markable  caN'ems  in  Palestine.  They  are  found 
together  in  clusters,  and  form  subterranean  villages. 
8ome  are  rectangular,  100  ft.  and  utore  in  lens:th, 
nth  smooth  walls  and  lofty  arched  roofs.     Others 
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an  bell-ehaped  —  finom  40  to  70  ft.  in  diameter,  hj 
nearly  60  ft.  in  height  —  all  connected  together  by 
arched  doorways  and  windmg  subterranean  pas- 
sages. A  few  are  entirely  dark;  but  most  of  tbem 
are  lighted  by  a  circular  aperture  at  the  top.  They 
occtu:  at  short  intervals  along  both  sides  of  the 
whole  valley;  and  the  writer  aJso  saw  them  at  tev- 
eral  other  neighboring  villages.  We  leani  ftom 
history  that  the  Idumseans  [EIdomites]  came, 
during  the  Babylonish  Captirity,  and  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  southern  Palestine.  Jerome  sayr 
they  inhabited  the  whole  country  extending  (rotu 
Eleutheropolis  to  Petra  and  Elah ;  and  that  (keif 
dwtU  in  caves  —  preferring  them  both  on  account 
of  their  security,  and  their  coolness  during  the  heat 
of  summer  {Cotnm.  in  Obad,).  lliese  remark^ile 
caves,  therefore,  were  doubtless  the  work  of  tbe 
Idumseans.  (See  Handbook  for  Syria  and  Paits- 
tinty  p.  255  ft. ;  Robinson's  BiUical  BetearcheSy 
2d  ed.  ii.  23,  57  ff.)  J.  L  P. 

ELEUTHERUS  ('EXc^cpoi),  a  river  of 
Syria  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  xi.  7,  xii.  30.  In  early 
ages  it  was  a  noted  border  stream.  According  to 
Strabo  it  separated  Syria  from  Phoenicia  (xvi.  753), 
and  formed  the  northern  limit  of  Ccele-Syria.  Jose- 
phus  informs  us  that  Antony  gave  Cleopatra  ^  the 
cities  that  were  within  the  river  Eleutherus,  as  fiur 
as  Egypt,  except  Tyre  and  Sidon ''  (AnL  xv.  4,  §  1 ; 
B.  J.  i.  18,  §  5).  A  careful  examination  of  the 
passages  in  Num.  xxxiv.  8-10  and  Ez.  xhii.  15- 
17,  and  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  features  of 
the  country,  lead  tlie  present  writer  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  river  also  formed,  for  so  far,  the  north- 
em  border  of  the  "  Promised  Land  *'  (Five  lemt 
m  Danuucutj  ii.  354  f.).  Pliny  says  that  at  a  cer- 
tun  season  of  the  year  it  swarmed  with  tortoiset 
(ix.  10). 

Of  the  identity  of  the  Eleutherus  with  the  mod- 
em Nakr-tl'Ktbir^  "  Great  River,"  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt.  Its  highest  source  is  at  the  northeast- 
era  base  of  Lebanon ;  it  sweeps  round  the  northern 
end  of  the  range,  through  the  opening  called  in 
Scripture  "  the  entrance  of  Hamath  "  (Num.  xxxiv. 
8);  and,  after  receiving  several  small  tributaries 
Ihun  the  heights  of  l^banon,  it  falls  into  the  Med- 
iterranean, about  18  miles  north  of  Tripolis.  It 
still  forais  the  boundary  between  the  provinces  of 
Akkar  and  el-/Ium.  During  summer  and  autumn 
it  is  but  a  small  stream,  easily  forded ;  but  in  win- 
ter it  swells  into  a  large  and  rapid  river. 

J.  L.P. 

♦  BLEU'ZAI  (3  syl.)  is  the  reading  of  the 
A.  V.  ed.  1611  in  1  Chr.  xii.  5  for  Eluzal    A. 

ELH A'NAN  (pnb^  [God who  U  </rncioMs]  : 
'EA€av<{v;  [in  1  Chr.,  Vat  EAAov:]  Adeodntiit), 
1.  A  distinguished  warrior  in  the.  time  of  King 
David,  who  performed  a  memorable  exploit  against 
the  Philistines,  though  in  what  that  exploit  exactly 
consisted,  and  who  the  hero  himself  was,  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine. 

(1.)  2  Sam.  xxi.  19  says  that  he  was  the  ''son  of 
Jaare  Oregim  the  Bethlehemite,"  and  that  he  ^  slew 
Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  staff  of  whose  spear  was 
Uke  a  weaver's  beam."  Here,  in  the  A.  V.  the 
words  <^  the  brother  of "  are  inserted,  to  bring  tbe 
passage  into  agreement  with, 

(2.)  1  Chr.  XX.  5,  which  states  that  »-  Elhansn, 
son  of  Jair  (or  Jaor),  slew  Ijihmi,  the  brother  of 
Goliath  the  (iittite,  the  start*  of  whose  spear,"  Ao 

Of  these  two  statemcuti  the  latter  is  probably 
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Ihe  mon  correct  —  the  differences  between  them 
being  much  smaller  in  the  original  than  in  English. 
We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  Hebrew  for  the 
sompariaun  of  the  two,'*  the  discrepancies  in  which 
are  not  greater  than  thoue  known  to  exist  in  other 
corrupt  passages,  but  the  following  are  the  gromMls 
of  our  decision. 

(rt.)  ITie  word  Oregim  exists  twice  in  the  verse 
in  Samuel,  first  as  a  proper  name,  and  again  at  the 
end  —  ^*  wea\'ers."  The  former  has  probably  been 
taken  in  by  an  early  transcriber  flxiin  the  latter, 
i.  e.  from  the  next  line  of  the  MSS.  To  the  end 
of  the  verse  it  certainly  belongs,  since  it  is  found 
in  the  parallel  passage  of  Chron.,  and  also  forms 
part  of  what  seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial  de- 
scription of  Goliath  (comp.  1  Sam.  xvii.  7).  The 
chances  are  very  much  against  the  same  word  — 
and  that  not  a  common  one  —  forming  part  of  one 
verse  in  two  capacities. 

(b.)  'Vhe  statement  in  2  Sara.  xxi.  19  is  in  con 
tradiction  to  the  narrative  of  1  Sam.  xvii.,  accord- 
ing to  which  Goliath  the  Gittite  was  killed  by 
David.*  True,  EwaW  (Gegch.  Ui.  91,  92)  — from 
the  fiEhct  that  David's  antagonist  is,  with  only  3  ex- 
ceptions (one  of  them  in  the  doubtAil  verses,  xvii. 
12-32),  called  "the  Philistine,*'  and  for  other  lui- 
guisUc  reasons  —  has  suggested  that  Elhanan  was 
the  real  victor  of  Goliath,  and  that  after  David  be- 
came king  the  name  of  Goliath  was  attached  to  the 
nameless  champion  whom  he  killed  in  his  youth. 
But  against  this  is  the  fiu;t  that  Goliath  is  named 
thrice  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  and  xxi.  —  thrice  only  though 
it  be;  and  also  that  Elhanan's  exploit,  from  its  po- 
sition both  in  Samuel  and  in  Chronicles,  and  from 
other  indications,  took  place  late  in  David's  reign 
and  when  he  had  been  ho  long  king  and  so  long  re- 
nowned, that  all  the  brilliant  feats  of  his  youth 
must  ha\'e  been  brought  to  light,  and  well  known 
to  his  people.  It  is  recorded  as  the  last  but  one  in 
the  series  of  encounters  of  what  seems  to  have  been 
the  closing  struggle  with  the  Philistines.  It  was 
BO  late  that  David  had  acquired  among  his  warriors 
the  fond  title  of  "  the  light  of  Israel  **  (2  Sam.  xxi. 
17),  and  that  his  nephew  Jonathan  was  old  enough 
to  perform  a  feat  rivalling  that  of  his  illustrious 
onde  years  before.  It  was  certainly  after  David 
was  made  king,  for  he  goes  doH-n  to  the  fight,  not 

with  his  "young  men  "  ('^'^53),*^  as  when  he  was 
leadmg  hb  band  during  Saiirs  life,  but  with  his 

"  servants  "  C^TDV),  literally  his  "  sla\-es,"  a  term 
almost  strictly  reserved  for  the  subjects  of  a  king. 
The  vow  of  his  guard,  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
that  it  should  be  his  last  appearance  in  the  field, 
shows  that  it  must  have  been  afler  the  great  Am- 
nx>nite  war,  in  which  David  himself  had  led  the 
host  to  the  stonning  of  Kabbah  (2  Sam.  xii.  23). 
It  may  have  been  between  this  bist  event  and  the 
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a  It  will  be  found  folly  examined  in  Kennicott's 
DUserteUion^  p.  78. 

b  *  This  stutcment  aasumes  that  tho  two  passages  r«»- 
fcrrod  to  Diust  relate  to  the  same  occurrence.  On  that 
point  see  r<Mnarks  in  the  addition  under  David,  note, 
p.  654.  Mr.  Deutscb  in  his  art.  on  "  Blh&nan  "  (Kit- 
to's  Cjfd.  of  Bibi.  Literature^  8d  ed.)  deals  with  the 
%uoBtion  as  one  of  textual  emendation.  U. 

c  Nothing  can  be  more  marlied  than  this  distinction. 

JVa'or  (*193)  is  used  almost  invariably  for  David^s 
Sbllowers  up  to  the  death  of  Saul,  and  then  at  once 
ibe  term  changes,  and  Bbed  (*T97),  a  "  slave,"  is  as 


battle  with  Absakm  beyond  Jordan,  though  then 
are  other  obvious  reasons  why  David  stayed  within 
the  walls  of  Mahanaim  on  that  occasion. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  though  the  question  ii 
beset  with  difficulties,  the  just  conclusion  appears 
to  be  that  the  reading  in  Chronicles  is  the  more 
correct  one,  according  to  which  Elhanan  is  the  son 
of  Jair,''  and  slew  Lachmi  the  brother  of  Goliath. 

Jerome  in  his  QuobmL  Hebr.  on  both  passages  — 
he  does  not  state  whether  from  ancient  tradition  or 
not  —  translates  Elhanan  into  Adeodttus^  and  adds 
JiUuB  saUis  pdytrntariuB  BethUhemiies  —  ^*  the  son 
of  a  wood,  a  weaver,  a  Bethleheraite.*'  Adeoda- 
tus,  he  says,  is  David,  which  he  proves  not  only  by 
arguments  drawn  fVom  the  meaning  of  each  of  the 
above  words,  but  also  from  the  statement  in  the 
concluding  verse  of  the  record  that  all  these  giants 
"  fell  by  the  hand  of  David  and  by  the  hand  of  his 
servants,**  and  as  Elhanan  slew  Goliath,  Elhanan 
must  be  David. 

2.  [EUhatian^  Ekknnan.]  The  son  of  Dodo 
of  Bethlehem,  one  of  "the  thirty*'  of  David's 
guard,  and  named  first  on  the  list  (2  Sam.  xxiiL 
24;  1  Chr.  xi.  26).  See  KennicoU's  Di$$ei-Uttiot^ 
p.  179. 

Tlie  same  name  is  also  found  with  liaal  substi- 
tuted for  El,  —  Baal-iianan.  (Comp.  Beioj- 
ADA.)  G. 

E'LI  f^fS?  [ascent,  ekvitian,  and  concr.  the 
htt/hest,  Ges.]:  'HKl:  [Vat  Alex.  HAei;]  'HXe/, 
Joseph. :  Jfeli),  was  descended  from  Aaron  through 
Ithainar,  the  youngest  of  his  two  surviving  sons 
(l^v.  X.  1,  2,  12),  as  appears  fh)m  the  tact  that 
Abiathar,  who  was  certauily  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Eli  (1  K.  ii.  27),  had  a  son,  Ahimelech,  who  is  ex- 
pressly stated  to  have  been  "  of  the  sons  of  Itha- 
mar"  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  3;  cf.  2  Sam.  viii.  17).  With 
this  accords  the  circumstance  that  the  names  of 
Eli  and  his  successors  in  the  high-priesthood  up  to, 
and  including,  Abiath.U',  are  not  found  in  the  gen- 
ealogy of  Eleazar  (1  Chr.  vi.  4-15;  cf.  Ezr.  vii. 
1-5).  As  the  history  makes  no  mention  of  any 
high-priest  of  the  line  of  Ithamar  before  Eli,  he  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  of  that 
line  who  held  the  office.  CHAcl  irpdrou  raimnv 
[apx^^P^^^^^^^  iropoAajSrfyroy,  Joseph.  Ant.  viii. 
1,  §  3.)  Irom  him,  his  sons  having  died  before 
him,  it  appears  to  have  passed  to  his  grandson, 
Ahitub  (1  Sara.  xiv.  3;  Joseph  us,  however,  says 
^iviicrii  Z\  ^Zn  KoX  ifpaTO,  rod  Ttarphs  owry 
TeapaKixvpYiKSros  8«A  rh  yrjpas^  Ant.  v.  11,  §  2), 
and  it  certa  nly  remained  in  his  family  till  Abiathar, 
the  grandson  of  Ahitub,  was  "  thrust  out  fh)m 
l)eing  priest  unto  the  lord*'  by  Solomon  for  his 
share  in  Adonyah's  rebellion  (1  K.  ii.  26,  27,  i.  7), 
and  the  high-priestluxxi  passed  back  again  to  the 
family  of  tlleazar  in  the  person  of  Zadok  (1  K.  ii. 
35).  How  the  office  ever  came  into  the  yomig^ 
branch  of  the  house  of  Aaron  we  are  not  infomicd, 
though  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  its  doing  so 
was  sanctioned  by  God  (1  Sam.  ii.  30).     Its  return 


exclusively  employed.  Even  Absalom's  people  go  by 
the  former  name.  TbU  will  be  eTident  to  any  one 
who  wlU  look  into  the  quotations  under  the  two  woras 
in  that  most  instructive  book,  Hu  EngUshmari's  He- 
brew  Concordance. 

d  Ewald  has  overcome  the  difficulty  of  the  two  dis- 
crepant passages  by  a  curious  eclectic  process.  From 
Chronicles  he  accepU  the  name  ''  Jair,'*  but  n>ieets 
^  Lahmi,  the  brother  of."  From  Samuel  he  takes 
tt  the  Bethlehemite,**  and  r^~*M  <'  Oreg<m.*' 
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to  the  elder  branch  was  one  part  of  the  punishment 
which  had  been  denounced  a^inst  Kli  during  his 
lifetime,  for  his  culpable  n^ligence  in  contenting 
himself  with  mere  verbal  reprimand  (1  Sam.  ii.  22- 
25)  instead  of  active  paternal  and  judicial  restraint 
(iii.  13),  when  bis  sons,  by  their  rapacity  and  li- 
eentiousness,  profaned  the  priesthood,  and  brought 
the  rites  of  religion  into  abhorrence  among  the 
people  (1  Sam.  ii.  27-30,  with  1  K.  U  27;.  An- 
other piut  of  the  same  sentence  (ver.  31-33)  a[>- 
pears  to  have  been  taking  effect  in  the  reign  of 
David,  when  we  read,  that  **  there  were  more  chief 
men  found  of  ilie  sons  of  Eleazar  than  of  the  sons 
of  Ithamar,**  sixteen  of  the  former,  and  only  eight 
of  the  latter  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  4).  Notwithstanding 
this  one  great  blemish,  the  character  of  Kli  is 
marked  by  eminent  piety,  as  shown  by  his  meek 
submission  to  the  divine  judgment  (1  Sam.  iii. 
18),  and  his  supreme  regard  for  the  ark  of  God 
(iv.  18).  In  addition  to  tlie  office  of  high-priest 
be  hekl  that  of  judge,  being  the  immediate  prede- 
cessor of  his  pupil  Sanmel  (1  Sam.  vii.  6,  15-17), 
the  last  of  the  judges.  The  length  of  time  dur- 
ing which  he  judged  Israel  is  given  as  40  years  in 
our  present  Hebrew  copies,  whereas  the  LXX.  make 
it  2a  years  (ttKotriy  Irtj,  1  Sam.  iv.  18).  It  has 
been  suggested  in  explanation  of  the  discrepancy, 
that  he  H-as  tole  judge  for  29  years,  after  having 
been  co  judge  with  Samson  for  20  years  (Judg.  xvi. 
81).  He  died  at  the  ad\-anced  age  of  ii8  years  (1 
Sam.  iv.  15),  overcome  by  the  disastrous  intelli- 
gence that  the  ark  of  (lod  had  been  taken  in  battle 
by  the  I'hilistines,  who  had  also  slain  his  sons 
Ilophni  and  Miinelias.  [.\uiATiiAti;  Ki.kazah; 
Itiiamau.J  (See  Lightfuot's  Works^  vol.  i.  pp. 
53,  907,  ful.  I^nd.  1G84;  Selden,  c/e  i>uct'e$s.  in 
Puntif.  Ihbi'.  Ub.  i.  cap.  4.)  T.  T.  P. 

*  Stanley  (Jticiih  Churchy  i.  421  ff.)  has  drawn 
K  touching  picture  of  the  circumstances  of  IJi'b  sad 
end.  *'  In  the  evening  of  tlie  same  day  [on  which 
the  rhilistines  defeated  the  Hebrews]  tliere  rushed 
through  the  vale  of  Shiloh  a  youth  from  the  camp, 
one  of  the  active  tribe  of  Benjamin,  —  his  clothes 
torn  asunder,  and  his  hair  sprinkled  with  dust,  as 
the  two  oriental  signs  of  grief  and  dismay.  A  loud 
wail,  like  that  which  on  the  announcement  of  any 
great  cakniity  runs  through  all  I'lastem  towns, 
rang  through  the  streets  of  the  expectant  city,  'llje 
ag^  high-priest  was  sitting  in  his  usual  place 
beside  the  gate-way  of  tlie  sanctuary.  He  caught 
the  cry;  he  asked  Uie  tidings.  He  heard  the  de- 
feat of  the  army:  he  heard  the  death  of  his  two 
tons;  he  heard  tlie  capture  of  the  Ark  of  Ciod.  It 
was  this  hist  tidings,  *when  mention  was  made 
of  the  Ark  of  (iod,'  that  broke  the  old  man's  heart, 
lie  fell  from  his  seat  and  died  in  the  fall.**      U. 

ELI'AB  ClH^^.^  [(Jod  is  ffthei']:  'E\id$i 
Elinb).  1.  Son  of  Helon  and  leader  of  the  tribe 
of  Zebulun  at  the  time  of  the  census  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Smai  (Num.  i.  9,  ii.  7,  \ii.  24,  2 J,  x.  10). 

2.  A  Heubenite,  son  of  Tallu  or  Phnllu,  whose 
family  was  one  of  the  principal  in  the  tribe;  and 
father  or  progenitor  of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  tlie 
leaders  in  the  revolt  against  Moses  (Num.  xxvi.  8, 
9,  xvi.  1,  12;  Ueut.  xi.  0).  Uiab  had  another  son 
ramed  Nk.mukl,  and  the  record  of  Num.  xxvi.  is 
intemiptixl  expressly  to  admit  a  statement  regard- 
hag  his  sons. 

3.  fin  2  Chr.,  Vat.  EAioj^.]  One  of  Darid's 
brothers,  the  eldest  of  the  fiimily  (1  Chr.  ii.  13;  1 
Siuu.  ivi.  6,  jxu,  13,  28).     His  daughter  AbihaU 
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married  her  second  cousin  Rehoboam,  and  bore  hba 
three  children  (2  Chr.  xi.  18):  althougli,  taking 
into  account  tlie  length  of  the  reigns  of  Ihivid  and 
Solomon,  it  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  that  the  word 
"  daughter  '*  is  here  used  in  the  l«a  strict  swise 
of  granddaughter  or  descendant.  In  1  Chr.  xxviL 
18,  we  find  mention  of  **  Elihu,  of  the  brethren  of 

Darid,"  as  " ruler "  (T^J),  or  "prince"  PO?) 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  According  to  the  ancient 
Hebrew  tradition  preserved  by  .leronie  {QuatL 
Jfrbr,  ad  loc.),  this  Klihu  was  identical  with  VJaah. 
"  Brethren  *'  is  however  often  used  in  the  sense  of 
kinsmen,  e.  g.  1  Chr.  xii.  2. 

4.  [In  1  Chr.  xv.  18.  FA.l  EAi/Sa;  FA.-'  Vat 
EAio/So-]    A  Le\itr  in  the  time  of  1  >a\id,  who  was 

both  a  "porter"  P^'^tT,  Shuh-y  i.  e.  a  dooi^ 
keeper)  and  a  mu^cian  on  the  "  psaltery  "  (1  Chr. 
XV.  18,  20,  xvi.  5). 

6.  [FA.  EKtioB-]  One  of  the  warlike  GaditA 
leaders  who  came  over  to  David  when  he  was  in 
the  wilderness  taking  rei\ige  from  Saul  (1  Chr. 
xii.  9). 

6.  An  ancestor  of  Samuel  the  Prophet;  a  Ko- 
hathite  Uvite,  son  of  Naliath  (1  Chr.  vi.  27,  Heb. 
12).  In  the  other  statements  of  the  geneaktgy  this 
name  appears  to  be  given  as  Ki.iiiu  (1  Sam.  i.  1) 
and  Ei.iKU  (1  Chr.  vi.  34,  Heb.  19). 

7.  [Sin.  Ei^a^:  Annn.J  Son  of  Nathanael,  one 
of  the  iorefathers  of  Judith,  and  therefore  bekmging 
to  the  tribe  of  Sin>eon  (Jud.  viii.  1). 

ELI'ADA  (^;^?f  [f^ofl  k-wnn]  :  'eXiW 
[Vat.  Eiri5ac],  and  repeated,  BaaKtfjidB  fV'at. 
-Xei-] ;  Chr.  'E\io5<{;  [Vat  £A€<8o:]  Alex.  EAieSa: 
hAludn^  Klifida).  1.  One  of  Uavids  sons;  accord- 
ing to  the  lisU,  the  youngest  but  one  of  tlie  family 
bom  to  him  ailer  his  estallishment  in  Jerusalon 
(2  Sam.  V.  16;  1  Chr.  iii.  8).  1  rom  the  hitter 
passage  it  appears  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  wife 
and  not  of  a  concubine.  In  another  list  of  Tavid's 
family  we  find  tlie  name  lUmda  changed  to  Ikel'iada, 
Ikial  being  sul-stituted  for  ICl,  the  false  god  for  the 
true  (1  Chr.  xiv.  7).  What  significance  there  may 
be  in  this  change  it  is  impossible  to  say;  at  any 
rate  tlie  present  is  the  only  instance  occurring,  and 
even  there  1-Uiada  is  found  hi  one  Heb.  MS.,  also 
in  the  LXX.  and  S)T.  versions.  [Bkkuaua.] 
'Ilie  name  appears  to  be  omitted  by  Josephus  in 
his  list  of  David's  faiuily  {Ant.  vii.  3,  §  3). 

2.  ['EAio8rf;  Vat.  EActJa:  KlluUt].  A  mighty 
man  of  H-ar  P^H  "^^SS),  a  Benjamite,  wlio  led 
200,000  of  his  tribe  to  the  army  of  Jehosliaphal 
(2  Chr.  xvu.  17). 

ELI' ADAH  C^7;Yv  [^^^  l-nmci]'.  [Kom. 
Vat.  om.  :J  Alex.  EAia5a€ :  J-U  '<f"),  apiwrently  an 
.Araniite  of  Zobah ;  father  of  Itcscon  tlie  captain  of 
a  marauding  band  which  annoyed  Sok^nion  (1  K. 
xi.  23). 

ELI' AD  AS  CEXiaUs:  ElitulaB),  1  Esdr.  ix. 
28.     [Ki.i<»i:xAi.] 

ELI'ADUN  CHAiaBowa;  [Vat  EiAia^our; 
Alex.  EAia^aui^;  Aid.  'HAioSoCj':]  Vnlg.  muiU), 
1  Ksdr.  V.  58.     Possibly  altered  frjin  Hknadad. 

ELI'AH  (n^^S  [6W-./f//orrrA]  :  KHn). 
1.  ('E/>/a;  [Vat]  Alex.  HAia:  [AM.  'HAioj.]).  A 
Benjamite;  one  of  Uie  sons  of  Jerobam,  and  a  chief 

man  (tt  fc^"J,  Uterally  "  head  " )  of  the  tril  e  (1  Chr. 
viU.  27). 
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2.  VHKla;  [Vat.  KA.  HAfio-l)  Oueof  theBene- 
Blam  [»w  iifJClain];  an  Uraelite  (t.  e.  a  laymao) 
in  the  times  of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife  (Ezr.  x.  28). 

This  name  is  accurately  Elijah,  and.  the  trans- 
lators of  the  A.  V.  have  so  expressed  it,  not  only 
ui  the  name  of  tfce  prophet  (most  frequently  spelt 
with  a  final  ti),  but  in  another  case  (Ezr.  x.  21). 
[Eluah.] 

ELI'AHBA  (M^n^bW  [whom  God  hides] : 
[2  Sam.,]  'Efuurou ;  [aW.]  EAiojS ;  [Comp. 
'EAiojSi;  1  Chr.J  'EA«aj3i!  [Vat.  corrupt.;  FA. 
EA;ul^a:]  £li'i&i)t  »  Shaalbonite,  i.  c.  probably 
fifom  Siiaalbim;  one  of  the  Thirty  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  32;  1  Chr.  xi.  3-3).  [The 
A.  V.  ed.  1811,  and  other  early  editions,  read 
Elihaba,  with  the  Genevan  ^-ersion.] 

ELI'AKIM  (2'*i7^VfeJ,  whom  God  wlU  uUib- 
lisfi :  [in  2  K.,]  'EAlaKf^  [Vat.  Alex,  -kci/*;]  and 
[Is.  xxii.  2),]  'E\iaKtlfi;  [in  Is.  xxxvi.,  xxxvii., 
*E\iaK€i/x']  A7*jc//ft).  1.  Son  of  Hilkiah ;  master 
of  Hezekiah's  household  (H'^Sirfb?  =  •'  over  the 
house,"  as  Is.  xxxvi.  3),  2*  K.  xviU.  18,  28,37. 
He  succeeded  Shebna  in  this  office,  after  he  had 
been  ^ected  from  it  (Grotius  thinks  by  reason  of 
his  leprosy)  as  a  punishment  for  his  pride  (Is.  xxii. 
1&-2J^.  Eliakim  was  a  good  man,  as  appears  by 
the  title  emphatically  applied  to  him  by  God,  **  my 
servant  Eliakim  "  (Is.  xxii.  20),  and  aa  was  evinced 
by  his  conduct  on  the  occasion  of  Sennacherib's 
invasion  (2  K.  xviii.  37,  xix.  1-5),  and  also  m  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  high  station,  in  which 
he  acted  as  a  "  Either  to  the  inbabitanU  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  to  the  house  of  Judah  *'  (Is.  xxii.  21).  It 
was  as  a  special  mark  of  the  Divine  approbation 
of  his  character  and  conduct,  of  which  liowever  no 
further  details  have  been  preserved  to  us,  that  he 
was  raised  to  the  post  of  authority  and  dignity 
which  he  held  at  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  invasion. 
What  this  office  was  has  been  a  subject  of  some  per- 
plexity to  commentators.  Tlic  ancients,  including 
the  LXX.  and  Jerome,  understood  it  of  the  priestly 

office,  as  appears  by  the  rendering  of  ]'D0  (Is. 
xxii.  15,  A.  V.  "treasurer")  by  ir(urTo<f>6pio¥, 
the  "priest's  chamber,"  by  the  former,  and  of 

n^SH" /37  by  *^ prcBpotUus  te/npU^'  by  the  ktter. 
Hence  Nicephorus,  as  well  as  the  author  of  the 
Alexandrian  Chronicle,  includes  in  the  list  of  high- 
priests,  Somnas  or  Sobuas  (i.  e.  Shebna),  and 
Eliakim,  identifying  the  latter  with  Shallum  or 
MeshuUam.  His  12th  high-priest  is,  "  Somnas, 
ille  impius  et  perditus,  r^iante  Ezechia,"  and  his 
13th,  "  Eliakim  Muselum."  But  it  is  certain  from 
the  description  of  the  office  in  Is.  xxii.,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  expression  in  ver.  22,  "  the  key  of 
the  bouse  of  David  will  I  lay  upon  Ids  shoulder; " 
that  it  was  the  King's  house,  and  not  the  House 
of  Ciod,  of  which  Eliakim  was  prefect,  as  Ahbhar 
bad  been  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  1  K.  iv.  6,  and 
Azrikam  in  that  of  Ahaz,  2  Chr.  xxviii.  7.  And 
with  this  agrees  both  all  that  is  said,  and  aU  that 
Is  not  said,  of  Eliakim's  functions.  The  office 
leems  to  have  been  the  highest  under  the  king,  as 
was  the  ease  in  Egypt,  when  Pharaoh  said  to  Joseph, 

"Thou  shalt  be  over  my  house  (^H^?  '?)  .  •  . 
udy  in  the  throne  will  I  be  greater  than  thou," 
'ieo.  zli.  40,  oomp.  xixix.  4.     In  2  Chr.  zzvliL  7, 
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the  officer  is  called  *•  governor  ( 1^  J-)  of  the  house.* 
It  is  clear  that  the  "  Scribe"  was  inferior  to  him, 
for  Shebna,  when  degraded  from  the  prefecture  of 
the  house,  acted  as  scribe  under  I'Uiakini,"  2  K. 
xviii.  37.  ITie  whole  description  of  it  too  by  Isaiah 
implies  a  place  of  great  eiuiuence  and  power.  Thii 
description  \s  transferred  m  a  mistical  or  spiritual 
sense  to  Christ  the  son  of  Darid  in  Kev.  iii.  7 :  thus 
making  Elialcim  in  some  sense  t)'pical  of  Christ. 
This  it  is  perhaps  which  gave  rise  to  the  iuterpro- 
tation  of  Ehakim*s  name  mentioned  by  Oiigeii,  6 
©«<Jy  fiov  ayiarrj'  or  as  Jerome  has  it,  Oti  rt»ur 
rtctio^  or  Rtiurytm  l)<m;  and  aLw  favored  the 
mystical  interpretation  of  the  passsige  in  Isaiah 
given  by  Jerome  in  his  commentary,  based  upon 

the  interpretation  of  15^  (-\.  V.  "treasurer") 
as  "  hnbU'tns  in  tiberniculo^*'  as  if  it  imported  the 
removal  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  mid  the  setting 
up  of  the  Gospel  in  its  place.  The  true  meaiung 
of  Ipb  is  very  doubtftil  "  Friend,"  i.  e.  of  the 
king,  and  "  steward  of  the  provisions,"  are  the  two 
most  probabb  significations.  Eliakim's  career  was 
a  most  honorabb  and  splendid  one.  Most  com- 
mentators agree  that  Is.  xxii.  25  does  not  apply  to 
him,  but  to  Shebna.  Eliakim's  name  also  occurs 
2  K.  xix.  2;  Is.  xxxvi.  3,  11,  22,  xxxvii.  2.  (See 
frirther  Jerome  de  Norn.  lUbr.  and  Comm.  on  /$, 
xxii.  15  ff.;  KosenmiilL  ib. ;  Bp.  1-owth's  Notes 
on  Is.;  Selden,  de  Success,  in  Ponti/.  JJtbr.; 
Winer,  s.  v.) 

2.  ['EMtucifi;  Vat.  Alex,  -icfiju:  EU'cim,  Eli- 
nkim.]  The  original  name  of  Jehoiakini  king  of 
Judah  (2  K.  xxiii.  34;  2  Chr.  xxx>i.  4).     [Jb- 

IIOIAKIM.] 

3.  [Kom.  Vat  Alex.  FA.i  omit;  Comp.  Aid. 
FA.* 'EAioKf/t:  KUtchim.]  A  priest  in  the  days 
of  Nehemiah,  who  assisted  at  the  dedication  of  the 
new  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  41). 

4.  ['EAmKcfjU.]  Eldest  son  of  Abiud,  or  Judah; 
brother  of  Joseph,  and  father  of  Azor,  Matt.  i.  13. 
[Genealogy  of  Chkiht.] 

6.  ['EKiaKfifi'  Eiinkinu]  Son  of  Melea,  and 
father  of  Jouan,  Luke  iii.  30,  31.    [Inii>.] 

A.  C.  H. 

BLFALI  CEXioxr;  [Vat.  E8ioA6«yO  Alex. 
EAioA€i:  Dielus),  1  Eadr.  ix.  34.     [Binkui.] 

ELI'AM  (D?*'^.:  'EAictiS,  Vat.  and  Alex.; 
[Comp.  *EAt(i>t:]  EUnin).  1.  Father  of  Bath-«heba, 
the  wife  of  IXivid  (2  Sara.  xi.  3).  In  tlie  list  of  1 
Chr.  iii.  5,  the  names  of  both  father  and  daughter 
are  altered,  the  former  to  Ammiei.  and  the  latter 
to  Batii-shua  :  and  it  may  be  noticed  in  passing, 
that  both  the  latter  names  were  also  those  of  non- 
Israelite  persons,  while  Uriah  was  all  ittite.  (C^mp. 
Gen.  xxxviii.  12;  1  Chr.  ii.  3;  in  botli  of  which 

"  the  daughter  of  Shua"  is  V^W  n2,  Bath-«hua; 
also  2  Sam.  xvii.  27.)  The  transposition  of  the 
two  parts  of  the  name  El-i-am  in  Amm-i-el,  does 
not  alter  its  Hebrew  signification,  which  may  be 
"  God  is  my  people." 

2.  [Alex.  EAia^.]  Son  of  Ahithopbel  the  Gil- 
onite;  one  of  David's  "thuly"  warriors  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  34).  The  name  is  omitted  in  the  Ust  of  1 
Chr.  xi.,  but  is  now  probably  dimly  discernible  as 
"Ah\jah  thePelonite"  (ver.  36)  (see  Keimicott, 

a  Bp.  Lowth  thinks,  but  without  sufQelent  reason, 
that  this  Shebna  is  a  difEorent  person  flrom  the  other. 
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Dwei-tntion^  p.  207).  The  andeni  Jewish  traditimi 
preserved  by  Jerome  ( Qu*  Hebr.  on  2  Sam.  xi.  3, 
And  1  Chr.  iii.  5)  is  that  the  two  Eliams  are  one 
and  the  same  person.  An  argument  has  been 
founded  on  this  to  account  for  the  hostility  of 
Ahithophel  to  King  David,  as  havuig  dishonored 
his  bouse  and  caused  the  death  of  his  son-in-law 
(Blunt,  Coincidences^  Pt  II.  x.).  But  such  argu- 
ments are  frequently  grounded  on  ignorance  of  the 
habits  and  modes  of  feding  of  Orientals,  who  often 
see  no  shame  in  that  which  is  the  greatest  disgrace 
to  us. 

BLIAO'NIAS  CEAiowWoj;  [Vat.  ZJnakof 
yias'-]  MonlnUonis^  including  preceding  name),  1 
Esdr.  viii.  31.    [Elihoekai.] 

ELI' AS  ('H\/os;  [Vat.i  M.  in  Ecclns.  xlviii. 
If  HAcia;  ver.  12,  HXf las;]  in  Maccabees,  and 
Lachm.  [also  Treg.]  in  N.  T.  'H\/as;  [Tisch.  ha 
N.  T.  8tli  ed.  'HA€fo»:]  A7k/«,  but  in  Cod.  Amiat 
Helias),  the  form  in  which  the  name  of  Elijah  is 
given  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocrypha  and  N.  Test. : 
Eoclus.  xlviii.  1,  4,  12;  1  Mace.  ii.  68;  Matt  xL 
14,  xvi.  14,  xvU.  3,  4,  10,  11,  12,  xxvii.  47,  49; 
Mark  vi.  15,  vUi.  28,  ix.  4,  6,  11,  12,  13,  xv.  36, 
86;  Luke  i.  17,  iv.  25,  26,  ix.  8,  19,  30,  33,  64 
[rec.  text];  John  i.  21,  25;  Kom.  xi.  2;  James  v. 
17.  In  Hom.  xi.  2,  the  reference  is  not  to  the 
prophet,  but  to  the  portion  of  Scripture  designated 
by  his  name,  the  wonls  being  iy  'H\ifi  **  in  Elias,** 
not  as  in  A.  V.  "  of  Elias."     [Biblk,  p.  306  a.] 

ELr ASAPH  (1?;^W  [ndded  of  God]: 
*EKi<Td<f>;  [Vat.  M.  EXttccub^  exc.  Num.  i.  14:] 
Eiittsaph).  1.  Son  of  Deuel;  head  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan  at  the  time  of  the  census  in  the  Wilder- 
ness of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  14,  ii.  14,  vu.  42,  47,  x. 
80). 

2.  Son  of  Lael;  a  Le\dte,  and  *«  chief  of  the 
house  of  the  &ther  of  the  Gershonite  "  at  the  same 
time  (Num.  iii.  24). 

ELI'ASHIB  (n^tt?;^fcj  [whom  Godrestorti] : 
'E\uurt$6yf  *EAia3t,  'E\taa€(fij  'EKituroifi^ 
ieT\. :  EUastib,  EUasib)^  a  common  name  at  the 
later  period  of  the  O.  T.  history. 

1.  ['EAiojS^  Vat-^t«;  Al6x.  EXicmtcijSJ  EHa~ 
a6.]  a  priest  in  the  time  of  King  David,  eleventh 

in  the  order  of  the  •* governors"  0^*^)  of  the 
sanctuary  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  12). 

2.  [•EAio<r€j3<ii';  Vat.  A<r«ij3;  Alex.  EAia<r«(/3: 
EUasub.]  A  son  of  Elioenai;  one  of  the  latest 
descendants  of  the  royal  CEunily  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iii.  24). 

3.  f  EAia<ro^j3,  -<r(^,  *EAi<roiJj3»  etc-*  Eiiasib.] 
High-priest  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
building of  the  walls  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii. 
1,  20,   21).     His  genealogy  is  given  in  xii.  10, 

22,  23.  Eliashib  was  in  some  way  allied  (m'^p 
c=  near)  to  Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  for  whom  he 
had  prepared  a  room  in  the  Temple,  a  desecration 
which  excited  the  wrath  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii. 
4,  7 ).  One  of  the  grandsons  of  Eliashib  had  also 
married  the  dauj^hter  of  Sanballat  the  Horonite 
(xiii.  28).  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  same  Eliashib  is  referred  to  in  Ezr.  x.  6. 

4.  ['EAi<r<ij3,  FA.  -trcup;  Vat,  EXttacup:  EUa- 
nb.]  A  singer  in  the  time  of  Ezra  who  had  mar- 
ried a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  24).     [Eleazurus.] 

6.  ['ZKiao6fiy  Vat.  -<row/B«X,  FA.  -<row.]  A 
vm  of  Zattu  (Ezr.  x.  27),  [Elisimus]  and 

6.  lEKuuri^t   Vat.   EAcicurcu^,    FA.   -trufi. 
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Comp.  Aid.  *EXuur(^,  Alex,  -vufi-]  A  son  of 
Ban!  (x.  36),  [Ekasibus.  Euasis],  both  of  whota 
had  tnmsjpressed  in  the  same  manner. 

ELI'ASIS  ('EX/curts,  [A'at  Akat.]  EAuur«if. 
EUasU)y  1  Esdr.  ix.  34.  This  name  answers  to 
Mattenai  in  Ezr.  x.  33 ;  but  is  probably  merely 
a  repetition  of  Enasibus,  just  pfeoeding  it  [which 
corresponds  to  Euasuib,  6J. 

ELI'ATHAH  (HiH^bw  and  HH^bj?  [to 
whom  God  cornea]:  'E\ia$i;  [in  ver.  4,  Vat 
HKiaBoB;  in  ver.  27,  Vat.  Aiuo^  Alex.  EKtad:] 
EUatha\  one  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  a  musician  in 
the  Temple  in  the  time  of  King  David  (1  Chr. 
XXV.  4),  who  with  twelve  of  his  sons  and  brethren 
had  the  twentieth  division  of  tlie  temple-ser^ioe 
(xxv.  27).  In  Jerome^s  QuatL  Uthr.  on  >-er.  27, 
the  name  is  given  as  Eliaba  and  explained  accord- 
ingly: but  not  so  in  the  Vulgate. 

ELI'DAD  ("Tl'^blf?  \UKed  of  God]:  »EXja5: 
Elidad)^  son  of  Chislon ;  the  man  chosen  to  repre- 
sent the  tribe  of  Benjamin  in  the  division  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  21). 

EXIEL  (^B^^^  [to  whom  God  is  sttenffth]: 
'EAi^X;  [Vat.  EAci'iJA:]  EM).  1.  One  of  the 
heads  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  —  of  that  portion 
of  the  tribe  which  was  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1 
Chr.  V.  24). 

2.  [Vat.EA€iijA;  AU. 'E\td$.]  SonofToah; 
a  forefather  of  Samuel  the  Prophet  (1  Chr.  vi.  34, 
Heb.  19).  Probably  identical  with  Euhu,  2,  and 
Euab,  6. 

3.  ('EA*7;Ar  [Vat  -Aei;  Comp.  Aid.  'EAt^A-]) 
One  of  the  Bene-Shimhi;  a  chief  man  in  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  20). 

*.  CEAe^A.)  iJke  the  preceding,  a  Bei^jamite, 
but  belonging  to  the  Bene-Shashak  (1  Chr.  vilL 
22). 

6.  (Alex.  'IfAi^A;  [Vat  FA.  corrupt.] )  **The 
Mahavite;  **  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard  in 
the  extended  Ust  of  1  Chr.  (xi.  46). 

6.  (AoAi^A;  [Vat.  FA.  AoAfiijA;]  Alex. 
AA(i7A.)  Another  of  the  same  guard,  but  without 
any  express  designation  (1  Chr.  xi.  47). 

7.  {'E\id0;  [Alex.  Comp.  Aid.  'EAWiA.])  One 
of  the  Gadite  heroes  who  came  across  Jordan  to 
David  when  he  was  in  the  wildemen  of  Judah  hid- 
ing from  Saul  (1  Chr.  xii.  11). 

8.  [Vat  E\rip,  fJt/AfiW  FA.  EnjA,  EAni*-]  A 
Kohathite  Levite,  «* chief"  ("lb)  of  the  Bene- 
Chebron  at  the  time  of  the  transportation  of  the 
Ark  from  the  House  of  Obed-edom  to  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  XV.  9,  11). 

0.  [Vat  I«€I7;A;  Alex.  lefijA.]  A  Levite  in 
the  time  of  Hezekiah;  one  of  the  ** overseers" 

(C*^!*^!??)  of  the  offerings  made  in  the  Temple 
(2  Chr.'xxxi.  13). 

ELIE'NAI  03'^y^'b^  [perh.  to  Gorf  ore  my 
eyes] :  *EAio»rat;  [Vat  EAiwAioa;  Alex.  EXiwtr 
yoT:]  Etio€nni)y  one  of  the  Bene-Shimhi;  a  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin,  and  a  chief  man  in  Uie  tribe 
(1  Chr.  viii.  20). 

ELIE'ZEB  Oyy^^.,  my  God  (U  my)  kelp 
[or  God  of  heip]: 'EKtfCtp:  [EHeter]).  L  Abra- 
ham's chief  servant,  called  by  him,  as  the  pnasafee 
is  usually  transited,  <*  Eliezer  of  Damascus,"  cf 
«*that  Damascene,  Eliezer"  (Gen.  xv.  2).  Thert 
is  a  contradiction  in  the  A.  V.,  for  it  does  not  ap 
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pear  how,  if  he  was  "of  Damascus,"  he  could  be 
»*  bom  in  Abraham  *8  house "  (ver.  3).     But  the 

phrase  "^rY^SlS,  *'  son  of  my  house,"  only  imports 
tiiat  be  was  one  of  Abraham's  household,  not  Uiat 
be  was  bom  in  his  house.     In  the  preceding  verse 

^ri"*?  ptri^  ]a.  Ac.,  should  probably  be  rendered 
*»  the  son  of  possession,"  i.  tf.  possessor,  "  of  my 
bouse,  shall  Be  .  .  .  Eliezer."  It  was,  most  likely, 
this  same  ICUezer  who  is  described  in  Gen.  uiv.  2, 
as  the  tltfest  settNtnt  of  Abraham's  home^  that  ruled 
oeer  (tU  that  he  had,  and  whom  his  master  sent  to 
Tadan-Aram  to  take  a  wife  for  Isaac  iVom  among 
his  own  kindred.  With  what  eminent  zeal  and 
faithfulness  he  executed  his  commission,  and  how 
entirely  he  found  the  troth  of  what  his  own  name 
expressed,  in  the  providential  aid  he  met  with  on 
his  errand,  is  most  beautifully  told  in  Gen.  xxiv. 
It  should,  howe\'er,  be  said  that  the  passage  (Gen. 
XV.  2),  in  which  the  connection  of  Eliezer  with  Da- 
mascus seems  to  be  asserted,  is  one  of  extreme  ob- 
Bcutity  and  difficulty,    llie  sense  above  ascribed  to 

p^P  (after  Simonis  and  Cresenius)  rests  only  upon 
conjecture,  the  use  of  "  Dimiscut "  for  **  D.^inrn- 
cene  "  is  very  unusual,  and  the  whole  arrangement 
of  the  sentence  very  harsh.  There  is  probably 
something  at  the  bottom  (tf  it  all,  besides  the  allit- 
eration between  Mtihtk  and  Dammeshtk^  which 
we  are  ignorant  of,  and  which  is  wanting  to  clear 
up  the  sense.  The  two  passages,  *^JudteU  origo 
Viimascent^  Syria  nobilissima  civitas  .  .  .  Nomen 
urbi  a  Dimnsco  regt  ittdiluin  .  .  .  Post  Damascwn 
AzeluSf  mox  Aihres  et  Abraham  et  Jsrahel  rtget 
fuere"  (Justin,  lib.  xxxd.  cap.  2):  and  ^Afiipd- 
fii)T  ificuriKfwr*  Aa/MCKov  .  .  .  rov  5^  ^A0pdfAOv 
Uti  /col  ifvif  iv  rp  Aofuuricriyp  rh  ovofM  5o^<i- 
(trou'  /cat  KtifiTj  ar*  ai/Tov  HiiKtfUTtu  ' A  /3  p  (i  ju  o  v 
otKfiots  K(yofi4tfn  (Joseph.  AnL  i.  7,  §  2,  quoting 
Kicol.  Damascen.)  have  probably  some  relation  to 
the  narrative  in  Gen.  xv.     (See  Gesen.  Thes,  s.  v. 

plT^;  Rosenmiiller  on  (jen.  xv.;  Knobel,  Gen- 
tsvt.) 

*  Kalisch  {Genesis^  p.  365)  maintains  that  the 
words  ")y?^b^  p^"^  in  Gen.  xr.  2,  cannot 
possibly  be  trarisUited  "  Eliezer  of  Damascus,"  but 
must  be  taken  as  a  compound  proper  name,  "  Dam- 
niesek  (w  Damascus)  Eliezer,"  like  Hadad-ezer, 
Chushan-Rishathaim.  The  LXX.  reads  AoftoffKhs 
'EAi^fep.  A. 

2.  ["EAi/C«P»  (not 'EX.)  In  1  Chr.]  Second 
son  of  Moses  and  Zipporah,  to  whom  his  fiither 
gave  this  name,  "  because,  said  he,  the  God.  of  my 
&ther  was  my  help,  that  delivered  me  from  the 
■word  of  Pharaoh  "  (Ex.  xviii.  4;  1  Chv.  xxiii.  16, 
17).  He  remained  with  his  mother  and  brother 
Gearshom,  in  the  care  of  Jethro  his  grandHEitha', 
when  Moses  returned  to  Egypt  (Ex.  iv.  18),  she 
harmg  been  sent  back  to  her  &ther  by  Moses  (Ex. 
xviii.  2),  though  she  set  off  to  accompany  him,  and 
went  part  of  the  way  with  him.  Jethro  brought 
back  Zipporah  and  her  two  sons  to  Bloses  in  the 
wilderness,  after  he  heard  of  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt  (xviii.).  Eliezer  had  one  son, 
Rehabiah,  from  whom  sprang  a  numerous  posterity 
(1  Chr.  xxiU.  17,  xxvi.  25,  26).  Shek>mith  in  the 
reigns  of  Saul  and  David  (ver.  28),  who  bad  the 
sarc  of  all  the  treasures  of  things  dedicated  to  God, 
WM  descended  from  Eliezer  in  the  6th  generation, 
if  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  xxvL  25  is  completa. 
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3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Becher,  the  sou  of  Ben- 
jamin (1  Chr.  vii.  8). 

4.  A  priest  in  the  reign  of  David,  one  of  those 
appointed  to  sound  with  tmmpets  before  the  Ark 
on  its  passage  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  the 
city  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  24). 

6.  Son  of  Zichri,  "mler"  ("t^?J)  of  the  lleu- 
benites  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  16). 

6.  [Vat.  E\«ta5o.]  Son  of  Dodavali,  of  Alare- 
shah  in  Judah  (2  Chr.  xx.  37),  a  prophet,  who  re- 
buked Jehoshapbat  for  joining  himself  with  Ahaziah 
king  of  Israel,  "  who  did  very  wickedly,"  in  making 
a  combined  expedition  of  ships  of  Tarshi*h  to  go 
to  Ophir  for  gold ;  and  foretold  the  destmction  of 
his  fleet  at  Ezion-geber,  which  accordingly  came  to 
pass.  When  Ahaziah  proposed  a  second  expedi- 
tion, Jehoshapbat  refused  (2  Chr.  xx.  35-37;  1  K. 
xxii.  48,  49).  The  combination  of  the  names 
Eliezer  and  Dodavah  almost  suggests  that  he  may 
have  been  descended  from  David's  mighty  man, 
Eleazar  the  son  of  Dodo  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  9). 

7.  [*EAc«(^ap.]  A  chief  Israelite  —  a  "  man  of 
understanding  "  —  whom  Ezra  sent  with  others 
from  Ahava  to  Casiphia,  to  induce  some  Levitet 
and  Nethinim  to  accompany  him  to  .Jerusalem  (Ezi. 
viii.  16).  In  1  Esdr.  viii.  43,  the  name  is  given  as 
Elkazar. 

8.  9, 10.  [Ezr.  X.  23,  FA.  ZKia(ap\  ver.  31, 
Tat.  EA.CI,  E^cp.]  A  priest,  a  I^evitc,  and  an 
Israelite  of  the  sons  of  Harim,  who,  in  the  time 
of  Ezra,  had  married  foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  18,  23, 
31).  The  former  is  called  Elrazar,  the  second 
Elkazuuus,  and  the  third  Euonas,  in  1  Esdr. 
ix.  19,  24,  32. 

11.  Son  of  Jorim,  13th  in  descent  from  Nathan 
the  son  of  David,  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (l^e 
iU.  29).  A.  C.  H. 

•  ELIII AB  A  is  the  reading  of  the  A.  V.  ed. 
1611,  and  other  early  editions,  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  32, 
and  1  Chr.  xi.  33,  for  Eliahba.  A. 

ELIHOB'NAI  [5  syL]  f^rS'^^H^^^  [«r 
Jehwak  mif  eyes] :  *£Aiay(tt  Alex.  EAiooi^a:  j^lioi- 
nm),  son  of  Zerahiah,  one  of  the  Bene-Pahath- 
moab,  who  with  200  men  returned  from  the  Cap 
tivity  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  4).  In  the  apocryphal 
Esdras  the  name  is  Eliaonias. 

ELIHCKREPH  CT^h^^b^  [God  his  reown- 
pense,  Ges.l:  'EAi(£^;  Alex.  EtfOfftp;  [Comp. 
'EXix^pf^ij  EWioreph\  son  of  Shisha.     He  and 

his  brother  Ahiah  were  scribes  (D^"^5^)  to  Solo- 
mon at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  (1  K. 
iv.  8). 

ELI'HU  (W^mb^  [God  is  He,  i.  e.  Jey»u- 
vahy.  ^Zkiovs'  KUu)."l.  One  of  the  interloou>^ 
tors  in  the  book  of  Job.  He  is  described  as  the 
"  son  of  Banichel  the  Huzite,"  and  thus  t^iparently 
referred  to  the  family  of  Buz,  the  son  of  Nahor, 
and  nephew  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.  21).  This 
suppositk>n  suits  well  with  the  description  of  the 
other  personages  [Euphaz;  Bildad],^  and  the 
probable  date  to  be  assigned  to  the  scenes  recorded. 
In  his  speech  (oc.  xxxii.-xxxvii.)  he  describes  him- 
self as  younger  than  the  three  friends,  and  accord- 
ingly his  presence  is  not  noticed  in  the  first  chap- 
ters. He  expresses  his  desire  to  moderate  between 
the  disputants;  and  his  words  ak>ne  touch  upon, 


o  The  connection  of  Dedan  and  Tema  with  Bus  in 
J«r.  xzT.  38«  is  aisc  to  be  notiend. 
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■Ithough  they  do  not  thoroughly  handle,  that  idea 
of  the  discipUnal  nature  of  guflering,  which  is  the 
key  to  Joh'8  perplexity  and  doubt;  but,  as  in  the 
whole  book,  the  greater  stress  is  laid  on  God's  un- 
seru-chable  wisdom,  and  the  implicit  faith  which  he 
duuands.     [J  oh,  Book  of.]  A.  B» 

2.  ChXio^  [Vat  HAciov;  Alex.  EAiov].)  Son 
of  Tohu;  a  forefather  of  Samuel  the  l*n)phet  (1 
Sam.  i.  1 ).  In  the  statements  of  the  genealogy  of 
Samuel  in  1  Chr.  vi.  the  name  Elikl  occurs  in  the 
same  position  —  son  of  Toah  and  father  of  Jero- 
ham  (n.  34,  Heb.  19);  and  also  Ei.iah  (vi.  27, 
Hcb.  12),  father  of  Jcroham  and  grandson  of  Zo- 
phai.  liic  general  opinion  is  that  PUihu  is  the 
original  name,  and  the  two  latter  forms  but  copy- 
ists* variations  thereof. 

3.  (Vat.  and  Alex.  EAio^;  [Comp.  Aid.  'EXfo-]) 
A  similar  \-ariation  of  the  name  of  Eliah,  the  eld- 
est son  of  Jesse,  is  probably  found  in  1  Chr.  xxvii. 
18,  where  IJihu  "of  the  brethren  of  David"  is 
mentioned  as  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  But 
see  I  Chr.  xii.  2,  where,  in  a  simibir  connection, 
the  word  "brethren"  is  used  in  its  widest  sense. 
llie  LXX.  retains  Eliab.  [Emah,  3.]  In  this 
place  the  name  is  without  the  final  Aleph  — 

<k.  (*E\i;io^;  Alex.  EXiovS;  [Comp.  Aid. 
*EKtod.])  One  of  the  "captains"  0^'S'J,  t.  e. 
beads)  of  the  "thousands  of  Bfanasseh"  (1  Chr. 
xii.  20)  who  followed  David  to  ZikUg  after  he  had 
lefi  tlie  Philistine  army  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Gilboa  and  who  assisted  him  against  the  maraud- 
ing band  (Tl^T^l)  of  the  Amalekites  (oomp.  1  Sam. 

XXX.). 

6.  (in'*7M:  'EAioC;  [Vat.  Ewow-])  A  Kor- 
bite  Ixvite  in  the  time  of  David;  one  of  the  door- 
keepers (A.  V.  "porters")  of  the  house  of  Jeho- 
vah. He  was  a  son  of  Shemaiah,  and  of  the 
family  of  Obod-edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7).  Terms  are 
applied  to  all  these  doorkeepers  which  appear  to 
jidicate  that  they  were  not  oidy  "strong  mai," 
as  in  A.  V.,  but  also  fighting  men.  (See  w.  6, 7, 

8, 12,  in  which  occur  the  words  v^H  =  army,  and 

'*'1'^22  =  warriors  or  heroes.)  G. 

ELI'JAH.     1.  (generaUy  ^TT^bs,   EUynhu, 

but  sometimes  HJ/^j  ^%ffA  [God- Jehovah]: 


a  By  Chr;  sostoin  and  others  the  name  is  Gredaed 
Into  'UAuK,  as  if  signifying  the  brightness  of  the  sun. 

b  Stanley,  5.  ^  P.  p.  828.  In  the  Acta  Sanctorum^ 
be  is  call«4  Protiis^ioxus  Thesbitrs. 

c  "  Oinniuui  Bute  aetatls  Prophetanun  fiicile  prin- 
ceps ;  et,  si  a  Mose  discesseris,  nulli  secuiidus  "  (Fiisch* 
math,  in  OH.  Sacri^  quoting  firoui  Abarb^el). 

d  The  Hebrew  text  is  ^2a7»nQ  "^rm^nn  ^TT^^K 

X  The  third  word  may  be  pointed  (1)  ss  in  the 
prenent  Mararetlc  text,  to  mean  '<  fhmi  the  inhabitants 
of  UlleMi,"  or  (2)  "fhmi  Tishbi  of  Qilead  ; ''  which, 
with  a  slight  change  in  fbrm,  is  wliat  the  LXX.  hss. 
The  latter  Is  Ibllowed  by  Kwald  (iU.  486,  note).  Ught- 
fbot  assumes,  but  without  giving  his  authority,  that 
ElUtth  was  fhan  Jabesh  Oilead.  By  Josephus  he  b 
said  tn  hftve  come  fkom  Thesbon  —  ««  irdA«wt  Oeo-jSi*- 
ytfi  n^f  raXaaiiTiiot  X**P^^  (^^^-  1^,  f  2).  Perliaps 
this  may  have  been  read  ss  Ileshbon,  a  dty  of  the 
priests,  and  have  given  rise  to  the  statement  of  Bpl- 
phan!us.  tliat  be  was  "of  the  tribe  of  Aaron,"  and 
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*HXio^,  [Vat  HAf  10 V,  exc.  Mat  iv.  6,  *HAfaf:*. 
AquiU,  HAia;«  N.  T.  'HAfas,  [Tuch,  8tb  ed 
'HAc(as:]  KVum),  Elmaii  thk  Tishuitk  bai 
been  well  entitled  "  the  grandest  and  the  most  ro- 
numtic  character  that  toael  ever  produced."  *  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  personage  in  the  O.  T.  whose 
career  is  more  vividly  portrayed,  or  who  exercises 
on  us  a  more  remarkable  fiKScinatkm.  His  rare, 
sudden,  and  brief  appearances,  his  undamited  cour- 
age and  fiery  seal,  the  brilliancy  of  his  triumphs, 
the  pathos  of  his  despondency,  the  gbry  of  his  de- 
parture, and  the  calm  beauty  of  hU  reappearance 
on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  throw  such  a 
halo  of  brightness  around  him  as  is  equalled  by 
none  of  his  compeers  in  the  sacred  story.'  The 
ignorance  in  which  we  are  kft  of  the  circonuAaooes 
and  antecedents  of  the  man  who  did  and  who  suf- 
fered so  nmch,  doubtless  contributes  to  enhance  our 
interest  m  the  story  and  the  charscter.  ^'  hljjah 
the  Tishbite  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead,"  is  liter- 
ally all  that  b  gi\-eu  us  to  know  of  his  parentage 
and  locality.'^  It  is  in  remarkable  contrast  to  tbs 
detail  with  which  the  genealogies  of  other  prophets 
and  leaden  of  Israel  are  stated.  Where  the  place 
—  if  it  was  a  pbu»  —  by,  which  gave  him  this  sp- 
pellation  we  know  not,  nor  are  we  likely  to  know. 
It  is  not  again  found  in  the  Bibk;,  nor  has  any 
name  answering    to    it    been   discovered   since.' 

[TllISBK.] 

llie  mention  of  GOead,  however,  is  the  key-note 
to  much  that  is  most  characteristic  in  the  story 
of  the  prophet.  Gilead  was  the  country  on  the 
flulher  side  of  the  .1  ordan  —  a  country  of  chase  and 
pasture,  of  tent-vilUges,  and  mountain-castles,  in- 
habited by  a  people  not  settled  and  cinlized  like 
those  who  formed  the  communities  of  Kphraim  and 
Judah,  but  of  wandering,  irreguhu*  habits,  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  desert, 
and  gradually  conforming  more  and  more  to  the 
habits  of  those  tribes;  making  war  with  the  Ha- 
garites,  and  taking  the  countless  thousands  of  their 
cattle,  and  then  dwelling  in  their  stead  \,i  <^hr.  t. 
10,  19-22).  To  an  Israelite  of  the  tribes  west  of 
Jordan  the  title  "Gileadite"  must  have  conveyed  a 
similar  impression,  though  in  a  fisir  stronger  degree, 
to  that  which  the  title  "  Celt "  does  to  us.  What 
the  Highlands  were  a  century  ago  to  the  towns  in 
the  Ix>wlands  of  Scotland,  that,  and  more  than  that, 
must  Gilead  have  been  to  Samaria  or  Jerusalem./ 
One  of  the  most  fitmous  heroes  in  the  early  anuak 


of  Zadok.  See  also  Che  Ckrwi.  Piwk,  io 
Fabricius,  Co</.  Pseudep.  V,  T  i  1070,  fcc.;  and  Qua- 
resmius,  Elucid.  ii.  606.  According  to  Jewish  tndi- 
tion  —  grounded  on  a  certain  similarity  between  tb« 
fiery  seal  of  the  two—  Elijah  was  identical  with  Phin- 
ehas  the  son  of  Bleasar  the  priest.  He  was  also  the 
angel  of  Jehovah  who  appeared  in  lh«  to  Qideoo 
(Ughtlbot  on  John  I.  21 :  Eisenmenger,  i.  666).  Arab 
tradition  places  his  birthphuse  at  Qitkad  Oithood^t 
fbw  miles  N.  of  ti-Salt  (Irby,  p.  96),  and  his  tomb  nssr 

anascus  (MisUn,  i.  490). 

<  The  common  assnmptloD  —  perhaps  orlginatiBg 
with  Ulller  {Onom  p.  947)  or  Rektnd  {Pal.  p.  1085)- 
is  that  he  was  bom  in  the  tovm  Thisbe  mentioned  lo 
Tob.  i.  2.  But  not  to  insist  on  the  &et  that  thii 
Thisbe  was  not  in  Oilead  but  in  NaphtaU,  it  is  nesriy 
certain  that  the  name  lias  no  real  existence  in  thst 
passage,  but  arises  flrom  a  mistalcen  translatSon  of  the 
same  Hebrew  word  which  is  rendered  "hihabitanH" 
in  1  K.  xvU.  1.    [Tmsm] 

/  See  a  good  paasaffs  iUustrative  <iC  this  tat /M  Air 
citap.  xix. 
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•f  liniel  w»8  **  Jqihthah  the  Gileadite,**  in  whom 
kll  these  characteristics  were  prominent;  and  Vro- 
ItMor  Stanley  liaa  well  remaxiced  how  impossible  it 
is  rightly  to  estimate  his  character  without  recol- 
lecting thU  fact  {8.  if  P.  p.  327). 

With  Elijah,  of  whom  so  much  is  told,  and 
whose  part  in  the  history  was  so  much  more  im- 
portant, this  is  still  more  necessary.  It  is  seen  at 
every  turn.  Of  his  appearance  as  he  "  stood  be- 
fore'* Abab  —  with  the  suddenness  of  motion  to 
this  day  characteristic  of  the  Bedouins  from  his 
native  bills,  we  can  perliaps  realize  something  from 
the  touches,  few,  but  strong,  of  the  narrative.  Of 
his  height  little  is  to  be  inferred  —  that  little  is  in 
favor  of  its  being  beyond  the  ordinary  size.**  His 
chief  characteristic  was  his  hair,  long  and  thick, 
and  hanging  down  his  back,^  and  which,  if  not 
betokening  the  immense  strength  of  Samson,  yet 
accompanied  powers  of  endurance  ^  no  less  remark- 
able, llis  ordinary  clothing  consisted  of  a  girdle 
of  skin  <'  round  his  loins,  which  be  tightened  when 
about  to  move  quickly  (1  K.  x\'iiL  46).  But  in 
addition  to  this  lie  occasionally  wore  the  "  mantle,*' 
or  cape,  *  of  sheep-skin,  which  has  supplied  us  with 
one  of  our  most  familiar  figiues  of  speech./  In  this 
mantle,  in  moments  of  emotion,  he  would  hide  his 
£soe  (1  K.  xix.  13),  or  when  excited  would  roll  it 
up  as  into  a  kind  of  staffU'  On  one  occasicm  we 
find  him  bending  himself  down  upon  the  ground 
with  his  fiftce  between  his  knees.*  Such,  so  fiur  as 
the  scanty  notices  of  the  record  will  allow  us  to 
conceive  it,  was  the  general  appearance  of  the  great 
Prophet,  an  appearance  which  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  was  other  than  uncommon  even  at  that 
time.'  <*  Vir  qui  curationem  et  cultum  corporis 
despiceret;  facie  squalente,  quie  multitudine  suorum 
crinium  oburobraretur  ....  pelle  caprina  tantum 
de  corpore  tegentem  quantum  abscond!  decorum 
erat,  rdiqua  corporis  ad  lera  perdurantem  **  (Gregory 
Nyss.  quoted  by  WiUemer  de  PaUio  KUa  in  CriL 
Sacri), 

The  solitary  life  in  which  these  external  pecul- 
iarities had  been  assumed  had  also  nurtured  that 
fierceness  of  zeal  and  that  directness  of  address 
which  so  distinguished  him.  It  was  in  the  wild 
loneluiess  of  the  hills  and  ravines  of  Gilead  that 
the  knowledge  of  Jehovah,  the  living  God  of  Israel, 
had  been  impressed  on  his  mind,  which  was  to 
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a  From  a  comparison  of  2  K.  iv.  84  with  1  K.  xvtt. 
21,  It  would  seem  as  if  Elisha  approached  nearer  than 
Bl^ah  to  the  stature  of  the  child.  But  the  late«oce 
Is  not  to  be  rcUed  on.  Chrysostom  applied  the  same 
epithet  to  him  as  to  St  Paul,  rpiwy^v  wSpmwov, 

ft  2  K.  I.  8,  "  a  hairy  man  ; »»  Uterally,  «  a  loitl  of 
hair."  Thb  might  be  doubtfhl,  even  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  LXX.  and  Josephus  —  ab^pMvor  ia^¥— 

and  of  the  Targum  Jonathan 7*^17D  *^^  —  the 

same  word  osed  fbr  Bnaa  in  0«n.  xxvU.  U.  But  its 
sppUcation  to  the  hair  of  his  hood  Is  oorrobozated  by 
the  word  used  by  the  children  of  Bethel  when  mock- 
ing Elisha.  ^  Bald-bead  "  is  a  peculiar  term  (nnj?) 
applied  only  to  want  of  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head ; 
and  the  taunt  was  called  forth  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  bare  shoulders  of  the  new  prophet  and  the 
shaggy  locks  of  the  old  one.     [Busia.] 

c  Running  befiire  Ahab's  chariot;  Che  hardships 
of  the  Cherith  ;  the  fbrty  days*  IksL 

<l  n^V  (2  K  I.  8),  rendered  ''leather  "  la  this  one 
ItaM  only.     See  Qen.  Ul.  21,  &c. 


form  the  subject  of  his  mission  to  the  idolatroot 
court  and  country  of  Israel. 

The  northern  kingdom  had  at  this  time  forsaken 
almost  entirely  the  feith  in  Jeho\'ah.  llie  worship 
of  the  calves  had  been  a  departure  from  bun,  it 
was  a  violation  of  his  command  against  material 
resemblances;  but  still  it  would  appear  that  even  in 
the  presence  of  the  calves  Jeho>'ah  was  acknowl- 
edged, and  they  were  at  any  rate  a  national  insti- 
tution, not  one  imported  fVom  the  idolatries  of  any 
of  the  surrounding  countries.  [C.vlk.]  They  were 
announced  by  Jerolxxim  as  the  presen-ers  of  the 
nation  during  the  great  crisis  of  its  existence: 
"  Behold  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  that  brought  thee  up 
out  of  the  hind  of  I-lgypt  "(IK.  xii.  28).  But  the 
case  was  quite  different  when  Ahah,  not  content 
with  the  calf-worsliip  —  '*  as  if  it  had  been  a  light 
thing  to  walk  in  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of 
Nebat  **  —  nuirried  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Sidon,  and  introduced  on  the  most  extensive  scale 
(Joseph.  AnL  ix.  6,  §  6)  the  foreign  religion  of  his 
wife's  fiunily,  the  worship  of  the  Phoenician  BaaL 
What  this  worship  consisted  of  we  are  ignorant  — 
doubtless  it  was  of  a  gay,  splendid,  and  festal  char- 
acter, and  therefore  \'ery  opposite  to  the  grave, 
severe  senice  of  the  Mojioic  ritual.  Attached  to  it 
and  to  the  worship  of  Asherah  (A.  V.  "  Ashtaroth,** 
and  ^the  groves*')  were  licentious  and  impure' 
rites,  which  in  earlier  times  liad  brought  the  heaviest 
judgments  on  the  nation  (Num.  xxv. ;  Judg.  ii.  13, 
14,  iii.  7,  8).  But  the  most  obnoxious  and  evil 
characteristic  of  the  Baal-religion  was  that  it  was 
the  worship  of  power,  of  mere  strength,  as  opposed 
to  that  of  a  God  of  righteousness  and  goodness  —  a 
foreign  religion,  imported  from  nations  the  liatred 
of  whom  was  inculcated  in  every  page  of  the  law, 
as  opposed  to  the  relif^on  of  that  God  who  had 
delivered  the  nation  from  the  bondage  of  Kgypt, 
had  **  driven  out  the  heathen  with  his  hand,  and 
pUmted  them  in;*'  and  through  whom  their  fore- 
fathers had  •*  trodden  down  their  enemies,  and 
destroyed  those  that  rose  up  against  them."  It  is 
as  a  witness  against  these  two  evils  that  Elijah 
comes  forward. 

1.  What  we  may  call  the  first  Act  in  his  life 
embraces  between  three  and  four  years  —  three 
years  and  six  months  for  the  duration  of  the 
drought,  according  to  the  stat«uents  of  the  New 
Testa^uent  (Luke  iv.  25;  James  v.  17),  and  three 

«  A  iderfth,  PH"^  I  LXX.  firikuT^ ;  always  used 
for  this  garment  of  KUJah,  but  not  fbr  that  of  any 
prophet  before  him.  It  Is  perhaps  a  trmco  of  the 
permanent  ImpreMion  which  he  left  on  some  parts  of 
the  Jewish  society,  that  a  hairy  cloak  became  alter- 
wards  the  recognised  garb  of  a  prophet  of  Jehovah 
(Zech.  xlil.  4;  A.  Y.  "rough  garment;"  where  the 
Hebrew  word  Is  the  same  which  In  ElUah's  history  b 
rendered  ^mantle*'). 

/  Tarions  relks  of  the  mantle  are  said  to  exist 
The  list  ci  claimants  will  be  found  In  the  Acta  SinO' 
tontm  (July  20).  One  piece  Is  shown  at  Ovledo  In 
Spain. 

0  D^l  (2  K.  U.  8):  «« wrapped"*  is  a  different 
word. 

A  This  Is  generally  taken  as  hariog  been  In  prayer ; 
but  kneeling  apparently  was  not  (certainly  is  not)  an 
attitude  of  prayer  In  the  Bast  ^  When  ye  stand 
praying,  ferglve  **  (Bi&rk  xi.  25 ;  and  see  Matt.  vi.  6, 
he.). 

i  This  is  to  be  Infbrred,  as  we  sh%ll  nee  af^erwarcU, 
flrom  king  Ahadah^s  ncognitlon  of  him  by  mere  d^• 
scription. 
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or  four  months  more  for  the  journey  to  Horeb,  and 
the  return  to  Gilead  (1  K.  xvti.  l-xix.  21).  His 
lutroduction  is  of  the  most  startling  description: 
be  suddenly  appears  before  Ahab,  as  with  tlie  mu«- 
strained  freedom  of  Eastern  manners  he  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  doing,  and  proclaims  the  v^geancc 
of  Jehovah  for  the  apostasy  of  the  king.  This  he 
does  in  the  remarkable  formula  evidently  character- 
istic of  himself,  and  adopted  after  his  departure  by 
his  follower  I'Uisha  —  a  formiUa  which  includes 
everything  at  issue  between  himself  and  the  king  — 
the  name  of  Jeho>-ah,  his  being  the  God  of  Israel, 
the  Living  God,  Mlyah  being  his  messenger,  and 
then  —  the  special  lesson  of  the  e>'ent  —  that  the 
god  of  power  and  of  nature  should  be  beaten  at 
his  own  weapons.  "As  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel, 
liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,'*  whose  constant  serv- 
ant I  am,  *<  there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  these 
years,  but  according  to  my  word.*'  What  imme- 
diate action  followed  on  this  we  are  not  told ;  but 
it  is  plain  that  Elijah  had  to  fly  before  some 
threatened  vengeance  either  of  the  king,  or  more 
probably  of  the  queen  (comp.  xix.  2).  Perhaps  it 
was  at  tills  juncture  that  Jezebel  **cut  off  the 
prophets  of  Jehovah  "  (1  K.  zviii.  4).  He  was 
directed  to  the  brook  Cherith,  either  one  of  the 
torrents  which  cleave  the  high  tablelands  of  his 
native  hills,  or  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  more  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Samaria.  [Chekith.]  There  in 
the  hollow  of  the  torrent-bed  he  remained,  sup- 
ported in  the  miraculous  manner  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar,  till  the  fidling  of  the  brook  obliged 
him  to  forsake  it.  How  long  he  remained  in  the 
Cherith  is  uncertain.  The  Hebrew  expression  is 
•imply  "  at  the  end  of  days,"  nor  does  Josephus 
BfSatd  us  any  more  information.  A  vast  deal  of 
ingenuity  has  been  devoted   to  explaining  away 

Elyah's  "  ravens."  The  Hebrew  word,  D^D^^, 
Orebim,  has  been  interpreted  as  "  Arabians,"*  as 
**  merehants,"  as  inhabitants  of  some  neighboring 
town  of  Oi-bo  or  <?rW.o  By  othen  Elgah  has  been 
held  to  have  plundered  a  raven's  nest  —  and  this 
twice  a  day  r^ulariy  for  several  months!  There 
is  no  escape  from  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words 
— occurring  as  they  do  twice,  in  a  passage  other- 
wise displaying  no  tinge  of  the  marvellous  —  or 
ftom  the  unanimity  of  all  the  Hebrew  MSB.,  of 
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all  the  ancient  versions,  and  of  Josephus.^  [Cam 

KITH.] 

His  next  ref\ige  was  at  ZAREriiATn,  a  Pb<Bni> 
dan  town  lying  between  Tyre^and  Sidon,  certainly 
the  last  place  at  which  the  enemy  of  Baal  would  be 
looked  for.<^  The  widow  woman  in  whose  house  he 
lived ''seems,  however,  to  have  been  an  Israelite,  and 
no  Baal-worshipper,  if  we  may  take  her  adjuration 
by  **Jeho\'ah  thy  God"  as  an  indication.^  Here 
lijyah  performed  the  miracles  of  probnging  the  oil 
and  the  meal ;  and  restored  the  son  of  the  widow 
to  life  after  his  apparent  death./ 

Here  the  prophet  is  first  addressed  by  the  title, 
which,  altliough  occasionally  before  used  to  others, 
is  so  frequently  applied  to  Elijah  as  to  become  the 
distinguishing  appellation  of  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessor: "  0  thou  man  of  God  "  —  "  Now  I  know 
that  thou  art  a  man  of  God  "  (1  R.  xvii.  18,  24). 

In  this,  or  some  other  retreat,  an  interval  c^ 
more  than  two  years  must  have  elapsed.  The 
drought  continued,  and  at  last  the  full  horrors  of 
famine,  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  crops,  de- 
scended on  Samaria.  The  king  and  his  chief  do- 
mestic officer  diride  between  them  the  moumfU 
duty  of  ascertaining  that  neither  round  the  springs, 
which  are  so  frequent  a  feature  of  central  Palestine, 
nor  in  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  the  most  shaded 
torrent-beds,  was  there  any  of  the  herbage  left, 
which  in  those  countries  is  so  certam  an  indication 
of  the  presence  of  moisture.  No  one  short  of  the 
two  chief  persons  of  the  realm  could  be  Ousted 
with  this  quest  for  life  or  death  —  **Ahab  went 
one  way  by  himself,  and  Obadiah  went  another 
way  by  himself."  It  is  the  moment  for  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  prophet.  He  shows  himself  first 
to  the  minister.  There,  suddenly  planted  in  his 
path,  is  the  man  whom  he  and  his  master  have 
been  seeking  for  more  than  three  years.  **  There 
is  no  nation  or  kingdom,"  says  Obadiah  with  true 
Eastern  hyperbole,  *^  whither  my  lord  hath  not  sent 
to  seek  thee;  "  and  now  here  he  stands  when  least 
expected.  Before  the  sudden  apparition  of  that 
wild  figure,  and  that  stem,  unbroken  countenance, 


a  Jerome,  quoted  by  Kennicott,  p.  681.  See  these 
hypotheses  brought  together  in  Keil  ad  loc. 

b  This  subject  is  exhausted  In  a  dissertation  entitled 
BUtu  eorcorum  eonvictar  in  the  Oitici  Sacri. 

e  Ughtfoot  quaintly  remarks  on  this  that  Eiyah 
was  the  first  Apostle  to  the  Oentilee. 

d  The  traditional  scene  of  his  meeting  with  the 
widow  was  in  a  wood  to  the  south  of  the  town  (MisUn, 
I.  682,  who  however  does  not  give  his  authority).  In 
the  time  of  Jermne  the  spot  was  marked  by  a  tower 
(Jerome,  JS^.  Pauke).  At  a  later  period  a  church 
dedicated  to  the  prophet  was  erected  over  the  house 
of  the  widow,  In  which  his  chamber  and  her  kneading- 
trough  were  shown  (Anton.  Martyr,  and  Phocas,  in 
Roland,  p.  985).  This  church  was  called  Tb  x^petoi' 
(A'Ja  Sanctormn). 

t  This  must  not  be  much  relied  on.  Zedekiah,  son 
of  Chenaanah,  one  of  Ahab's  prophets,  uses  a  similar 
form  of  words,  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah  "  (1  K.  xxil.  11). 
The  apparent  inference  however  from  Luke  iv.  28  is 
that  she  was  one  of  the  widows  of  Israel.  In  the 
Jewish  traditions  her  son  was  the  Messiah  (Kisen- 
menger,   Entd.  Judenth.   II.   726). 

*  "Jehovah  thy  God"  (see  Just  before)  nuggests 
aiore  obviously  a  dUferenoe  of  worship  and  nationality 


between  the  Sareptan  widow  and  the  prophet  See 
Stanley,  Jewish  Churchy  ii.  380.  So  also  the  exceptive 
tl  11^,  Luke  iv.  26,  property  reffets  to  ijrefi4>0n  and  nc^ 
avTwi',  t.  e.f  was  sent  nowhere  exerpt  to  Sarepta,  which 
lay  oat  of  Israel,  and  not  was  sent  to  none  of  the 
widows  in  Israel  fxeept  the  one  at  Sarepta.  We  have 
the  same  idiom  in  ver.  27,  where  the  opposition  be- 
tween Israelite  and  fbrelgner  Is  beyond  question. 
On  ttiis  use  of  ci  ^1},  see  especially  Pritzsche  on  Rom. 
xiv.  14.  and  Meyer  on  Blatt.  xii.  4.  U. 

/  This  Is  warranted  by  the  expression  "  his  sick- 
ness was  so  sore  that  there  was  no  breath  left  In  him," 
a  fbrm  of  words  not  elsewhere  found ;  while  In  the 
story  of  the  Shnnammite^s  son  It  is  distinctly  said  the 
child  "died."  Joeophus's  language  (vlll.  18,  J  3) 
shows  that  he  did  not  understand  the  child  to  have 
died.  The  Jewish  tradition,  quoted  by  Jerome,  was 
that  this  boy  was  the  servant  who  aftenvards  accom- 
panied EUJah,  and  finally  became  the  prophet  Jonah. 
(Jerome,  Pr^f.  to  Jojuth  ;  and  see  the  citations  from  the 
Talmud  In  Elsenmenirer,  Entd.  Jud.  II.  726.) 

*  That  the  child's  death  was  real,  not  apparent,  as 
stated  above,  cannot  well  be  questioned.  The  lan- 
guage Itself  is  snSlclenUy  explicit  The  child's  ceas- 
ing to  breathe  must  mean  the  same  thiog  as  to  die. 
So  the  Psalmist  says:  "Thou  takest  away  their 
broith,  they  die  '*  (civ.  29).  The  two  expressions  are 
often  Interchanged  (comp.  Oen.  vil.  22 ;  Josh.  xl.  11 ; 
Ps.  cxxxv.  17,  cxlvl.  4;  Biek.  xxxvll.  10,  etc.).  So 
also  the  prayer  of  the  prophet  whioh  fbUows,  si^poeet 
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Obadiah  could  not  but  M  on  his  &ce.a  E^ah, 
however,  soon  calms  his  agitation  —  "As  Jehovah 
of  hosts  liveth,  before  whom  I  standf  I  will  surely 
show  myself  to  Ahab;  **  and  thus  relieved  of  his 
fear  that,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  £l\jah  would 
disappear  before  he  could  return  with  the  king, 
Obadiah  departs  to  inform  Ahab  that  the  man  they 
seek  is  ih&n.  Ahab  arrived,  Elgah  makes  his 
charge  —  **Thou  hast  forsaken  Jehovah  and  fol- 
lowed the  Baals.'*  He  then  commands  that  all 
Israel  be  collected  to  Mount  Carmel  with  the  four 
hundred  and  fifty  prophets  of  Baal,  and  the  four 
hundred  of  Asherah  (Ashtaroth),  the  latter  being 
under  the  especial  protection  of  the  queen.  Why 
Mount  Carmel,  which  we  do  not  hear  of  until  now, 
was  chosen  in  preference  to  the  nearer  Ebal  or  Ger- 
izim,  is  not  evident.  Possibly  Elgah  thought  it 
wise  to  remove  the  place  of  the  meeting  to  a  dis- 
tance from  Samaria.  Possibly  in  the  existence  of 
the  altar  of  Jehovah  (xviii.  30)  —  in  ruins,  and 
therefore  of  earlier  erection  —  we  have  an  indica- 
tion of  an  ancient  sanctity  attaching  to  the  spot. 
On  the  question  of  the  particular  part  of  the  ridge 
of  Carmel,  which  formed  the  site  of  the  meeting, 
there  cumot  be  much  doubt.  It  is  elsewhere  ex- 
amined.    [Carmel.] 

There  are  few  more  sublime  stories  in  history 
than  this.  On  the  one  hand  the  solitary  servant 
of  Jehovah,  accompanied  by  his  one  attendant; 
with  his  wild  shaggy  hair,  his  scanty  garb,  and 
sheep-skin  cloak,  but  with  calm  dignity  of  demeanor 
and  the  minutest  reguUuity  of  procedure,  repair- 
ing the  ruined  altar  of  Jehovah  with  twelve  stones, 
according  to  the  numb^  of  the  twelve  founders  of 
die  tribes,  and  recalling  in  his  prayer  the  still 
greater  names  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel  —  on 
the  other  hand  the  850  prophets  of  Baal  and  Ash- 
taroth, doubtless  in  all  the  splendor  of  their  vest- 
ments (2  K.  X.  22),  with  the  wild  din  of  their 
<*  vain  repetitions  "  and  the  maddened  lury  of  their 
disappointed  hopes,  and  the  silent  people  surround- 
ing idl  —  these  things  form  a  picture  with  which 
we  are  all  acquainted,  but  which  brightens  into 
fresh  distinctness  every  time  we  consider  it.  The 
conclusion  of  the  long  day  need  only  be  glanced 
at.*  The  fire  of  Jehovah  consuming  both  sacrifice 
and  altar — the  prophets  of  Baal  killed,  it  would 
seem  by  Elgah's  own  hand  (xviii.  40)  — the  king, 
with  an  apathy  almost  unintelligible,  eating  and 
drinking  in  the  very  midst  of  the  carnage  of  his 
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that  result :  ^  Hast  thou  also  brought  evil  upon  the 
widow  ...  by  aUyiog  her  son?"  (1  K.  xvil.  20); 
and,  "0  Lord,  let  this  child's  soul  come  into  him 
again »» (ver.  21).  H. 

a  The  expressions  of  Obadiah,  >'  lord  "  and  <«  slave," 
show  his  fisar  of  El^iah ;  they  are  those  ordinarily 
used  in  iiddreesing  a  potentate. 

ft  TlM  mora  so  as  the  whole  of  this  scene  is  adml- 
lably  drawn  out  by  Stanley  (S.  ff  P.  pp.  866,  856). 

c  Although  to  some  it  may  seem  out  of  place  in  a 
work  of  this  nature,  yet  the  writer  cannot  resist  re- 
ferring to  the  Oratorio  of  EUjak  by  Mendelssohn,  one 
of  the  most  forcible  commentaries  existing  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  prophet.  The  scene  in  which  the  occur- 
xenees  at  Beer-sheba  are  embodied  te  perhaps  the  most 
dnmatie  and  aflbcting  in  the  whole  work. 

**  IT^^S  *•  *>o'*» »  "messenger"  and  ac  "angel." 
fJCX.  ver.*  6,  nt ;  and  so  Joeephus  (viii.  18,  $  7). 

«  «QiM  Rotem  tree,'"  Hebrew,  "TTTH  DHh.  [Not 
certainly  so  emphatic,  for  the  nmneral  may  be  =  our 
«  or  on,  as  often  elsewhere  —  H.]  The  indented  zoek 
45 


own  adherents  —  the  rising  storm  —  Vie  ride  acroit 
the  plain  to  Jezreel,  a  distance  of  at  least  16  miles; 
the  prophet,  with  true  Bedouin  endurance,  running 
before  the  chariot,  but  also  with  true  Bedouin  in- 
stinct stopping  short  of  the  city,  and  going  no  fur- 
ther than  the  ^*  entrance  of  Jezreel." 

So  fiir  the  triumph  had  been  complete;  but  the 
spirit  of  Jezebel  was  not  to  be  so  easily  overcome, 
and  her  first  act  is  a  vow  of  vengeance  against  the 
author  of  this  destruction.  "  God  do  so  to  me, 
and  more  also,**  so  ran  her  exclamation,  •'  if  I  make 
not  thy  life  as  the  life  of  one  of  them  by  to-mor- 
row about  this  time.**  It  was  no  duty  of  £l\jah 
to  expose  himself  to  unnecessary  dangers,  an^,  as 
at  his  first  introduction,  so  now,  he  takes  refuge  in 
flight.  Tlw  danger  was  great,  and  the  refoge  must 
be  distant.  The  first  stage  cm  the  journey  was 
Beer-sheba  —  "  Beer-sheba  which  belongeth  to  Ju- 
dah,**  says  the  narrative,  with  a  touch  betraying 
its  Israelitish  origin.  Here,  at  the  ancient  haunt 
of  those  fetbers  of  his  nation  whose  memory  was 
so  dear  to  him,  and  on  the  very  confines  of  culti- 
vated country,  El^ah  halted.  His  senunt — ac- 
cording to  Jewish  tradition  the  boy  of  Zarephath 
—  he  left  in  the  town ;  while  he  himself  set  out 
alone  into  the  wilderness  —  the  waste  uninhabited 
region  which  siurrounds  the  south  of  Palestine. 
The  labors,  anxieties,  and  excitement  of  the  last 
few  days  had  proved  too  much  even  for  that  iron 
frame  and  that  stem  resolution.  His  spirit  is  quite 
broken,  and  he  wanders  forth  over  the  dreary  sweeps 
of  those  rocky  hills  wishing  for  death  — "  It  is 
enough !  Lord,  let  me  die,  for  I  am  not  better  than 
my  fethers."  <'  It  is  almost  impossible  not  to  con- 
clude from  the  terms  of  the  story  that  he  was  en- 
tirely without  provisions  for  this  or  any  journey. 
But  God,  who  had  brought  his  servant  into  tfais 
difficulty,  provided  him  with  the  means  of  escaping 
firom  it.  Whether  we  are  to  take  the  expression  of 
the  story  literally  or  not  is  comparatively  of  little 
consequence.  In  some  way  little  short  of  mirac- 
ulous—  it  might  well  seem  to  the  narrator  that  it 
could  be  by  nothing  but  an  angd^  —  the  prophet 
was  awakened  fix>m  his  dream  of  despondency  be- 
neath the  solitary  bush  «  of  the  wilderness,  was  fed 
with  the  bread  and  the  water  which  to  this  day  are 
all  a  Bedouin*s  requirements,/ and  went  forward, 
**  in  the  strength  of  that  food,**  a  journey  of  forty 
days  **to  the  mount  of  God,  even  to  Horeb.*' 


opposite  the  gate  of  the  Greek  convent,  Deir  Mar 
JB/ycu,  between  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  which  Is 
now  shown  to  travellers  as  the  spot  on  which  the 
prophet  rested  on  this  occasion  (Booar ;  Porter,  Hand- 
book^ ftc),  appears  at  an  earlier  date  not  to  have 
been  so  restricted,  but  was  believed  to  be  the  phice 
on  which  he  was  ''accustomed  to  sleep  "  (S^dys,  lib. 
ill.  p.  176 ;  Maundroll,  Ew.  Trac.  p.  456),  and  the 
site  of  the  convent  as  that  where  he  was  bom  (Qays- 
forde,  1506,  hi  Bonar,  p.  117).  Neither  the  older  nor 
the  later  story  can  be  believed ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  have  originated  in  some  more  trustworthy 
tradition  of  his  having  rested  here  on  hit  southward 
Journey,  In  all  probabill^  taken  along  this  very  route. 
See  a  eurious  statement  by  Quareemius  of  the  extent 
to  whksh  the  rock  had  been  defiused  in  his  own  time 
"  by  the  piety  or  impiety  "  of  the  Christian  pilgrims. 
{EtucidatiOf  iL  606 ;  comp.  Doubdan,  Voyage,  ftc,  p. 
144.) 

/  The  LXX.  adds  to  the  description  the  only  touch 
wanting  in  the  Hebrew  text  — "a  cake  of  meal"  — 

&Avp4T1}S. 
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Here,  in  "  the  cave,"  «  oiie  of  the  numerous  caverns 
in  thtjse  a%*fiil  mountains,  perhaps  some  traditional 
sanctuary  of  tliat  hallowed  re;^on,  at  any  rate  well 
known  —  he  remained  for  certainly  one  *  night  In 
the  momin;;  came  the  "  word  of  Jehovah  '*  — the 
question,  ^'  What  doest  thou  here,  Elgah  ?  Driven 
by  what  hard  necessity  dost  thou  seek  this  spot  on 
which  the  Qlory  of  Jehovah  has  in  former  times 
been  so  signally  shown  V  '*  In  answer  to  this  in- 
vitation the  prophet  opens  his  griefs.  He  has  been 
very  zealous  for  Jehovah ;  but  force  has  been  vaui ; 
one  cannot  stand  against  a  multitude;  none  follow 
bim,  and  he  is  led  alone,  fljing  for  his  life  from 
the  sword  which  has  shun  his  brethren.  Tlie  reply 
comes  in  that  ambiguous  and  indirect  form  in 
which  it  seems  necessary  that  the  deepest  commu- 
nications with  the  human  niind  should  be  couched, 
to  be  effectual.  He  is  duected  to  leave  the  cavern 
and  stand  on  the  mountain  in  the  open  air  (cii  t^ 

fhrcuBpov^  Josephus),  fiuse  to  fiuse  (**39  y)  ^^  ^^ 
hovah.  Then,  as  before  with  Moses  (Ex.  ixxiv. 
6),  **The  \jotA  passed  by;  "  passed  in  all  the  ter- 
ror of  his  most  appalling  manifestations.  The 
fierce  wuid  tore  the  solid  mountains  and  shivered 
the  granite  clifis  of  Sinai;  the  earthquake  crash 
reverberated  through  the  defiles  of  those  naked 
valleys;  the  fire  burnt  in  the  incessant  blaze  of 
eastern  lightning.  Like  these,  in  their  degree, 
had  been  Kl^ah's  own  modes  of  procedure,  but 
tiie  conviction  is  now  forced  upon  him  that  in  none 
of  these  is  Jehovah  to  be  known.  Then,  penetrat- 
ing the  dead  silence  which  followed  these  mani- 
festations, came  the  fourth  mysterious  symbol  — 
the  "  still  small  voice."  What  sound  this  was, 
whether  articulate  voice  or  not,  we  cannot  even 
conjecture;  but  low  and  still  as  it  was  it  spoke  in 
louder  accents  to  the  wounded  heart  of  Klyah  than 
the  poar  and  blaze  which  had  preceded  it.  To 
him  no  less  unmistakably  than  to  Moses,  centuries 
before,  it  was  proclaimed  that  Jehovah  was  *^  mer- 
KoM.  and  gracious,  long-suffering  and  abundant  in 
goodness  and  truth."  Elijah  knew  the  call,  and 
at  <mce  stepping  forward  and  hiding  his  face  in  his 
mande,  stcKod  waiting  for  the  Divine  communica- 
tion. It  is  in  the  went  words  as  before,  and  so  is 
his  answer;  but  with  what  different  force  must  the 
question  hwse  fiillen  on  his  ears,  and  the  answer 
fefl  his  lips !  **  Before  his  entrance  to  the  cave,  he 
was  eoinparatively  a  novice;  when  he  left  it  he  was 
an  initiated  man.  He  had  thought  that  the  earth- 
quake, the  fife,  the  wind,  must  be  the  great  wit- 
nesses of  the  liord.  But  he  was  not  in  them ;  not 
they,  but  ihe  still  small  voice  had  that  awe  in  it 
'whkeh  forced  the  prophet  to  cover  his  face  with  tiSs 


«  The  HebMw  word  has  the  article,  H'^^^n ;  and 
•0  too  the  ULX,^  rb  vir^kaiw.  The  cave  is  now  shown 
^4n  the  serlwled  plain  below  the  highest  point  of 
Mtel  Af'sa:  **  "a  hole  Just  Urge  enough  for  a  man's 
(*edy,"  beside  the  altar  In  the  chapel  of  ElUah  (Stan- 
ley, &  ^  P.  p.  49 ;  Bob.  i.  103,  2d  ed.). 

b  Hebrew,  yh,  A.  Y.  "  lodge ;  '*  but  in  0«n.  ziz. 
.2,  aocurately,  "  inj  all  night*' 

c  Tke  words  ef  the  text  are  somewhat  obscured  in 
ifSba  A.  V.     They  bear  teetlmooy  at  once  to  the  solid 

poalfion  «r  lillsha,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  arable  tnll 
•ef  the  spet  According  to  the  Masoretio  punctuation 
tthe  paesnge  Is :  **  And  he  departed  thence,  and  found 
lEUsha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  who  was  ploughing.  Twelve 
jeke  were  before  him  (/.  e.  either  12  ploughs  wern 

bofcrs  him  with  his  servants,  or  12  yt^e  of  land  were 
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mantJe.  Wliat  a  conclusion  of  all  the  past  his- 
tory! Wliat  an  interpretation  of  its  meanhig!*' 
(Maurice,  Pi-ophett  and  Kint,%  p.  136).  Not  in 
the  persecutions  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  nor  in  the 
slaughter  of  the  prophets  of  Baal,  but  in  the  7000 
unknown  worshippers  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee 
to  Baal,  was  the  assurance  tliat  Elgah  was  not 
alone  as  he  luui  seemed  to  be. 

lliree  commands  were  laid  on  him  —  three 
changes  were  to  be  made.  Ijistead  *X  Ben-hadad, 
Hazael  was  to  be  king  of  S}Tia;  instead  of  Ahab, 
Jehu  the  sou  of  Nimshi  was  to  be  king  of  Israel; 
and  Klisha  the  son  of  Shaphat  was  to  be  his  own 
successor.  Of  these  three  commands  the  two  first 
were  reserved  for  Elisha  to  accomplish,  the  last 
only  was  executed  by  Elijah  himself.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  his  late  trials  had  awakened  in 
him  a  yearning  for  that  affection  and  companion- 
ship which  had  hitherto  been  denied  him.  Ilii 
first  search  was  for  Elisha.  Apparently  he  soon 
found  him;  we  roust  conclude  at  his  native  place, 
Abel-meholah,  probably  somewhere  about  the  centre 
of  the  Jordan  valley.  [Abkl-meiioijvii.]  Elisln 
was  ploughing  at  the  time,<^  and  Eljjah  "  passed 
over  to  him  "  —  possibly  crossed  the  ri  cr**  —  and 
cast  his  mantie,  the  well-known  sheep  skin  cloak, 
upon  him,  as  if,  by  that  familiar  «  actic^n,  claiming 
him  for  his  son.  A  moment  of  hesitation  —  but 
the  call  was  quickly  accepted,  and  then  commenced 
that  long  period  of  service  and  intercourse  which 
continued  till  Elgah's  removal,  and  which  after 
that  time  procured  for  Elisha  one  of  his  b^t  titles 
to  esteem  and  reverence  —  *^  Elisha  the  son  of  Sha- 
phat, who  poured  water  on  the  handn  of  I-Ugah." 

2.  Ahab  and  Jezebel  now  probably  believed  that 
their  threats  had  been  effectual,  anji  thpt  they  had 
seen  the  hist  of  their  tormentor.  At  any  rate  this 
may  be  inferred  fh)m  the  events  of  chap.  xxi. 
Foiled  in  his  wish  to  acquire  the  ancestral  pk)t  of 
ground  of  Naboth  by  the  refusal  of  that  sturdy 
peasant  to  alienate  the  inhcritanee  of  his  fathers, 
Ahab  and  Jezebel  proceed  to  possess  themselves 
of  it  by  main  force,  and  by  a  degree  of  monstrous 
ii\justice  which  shows  clearly  enough  how  far  the 
elders  of  Jezreel  had  forgotten  the  Uws  of  Jehovah 
how  perfect  was  their  submission  to  the  will  of 
their  mistress.  At  her  orders  Niboth  is  falselj 
accused  of  blaspheming  God  and  the  king,  is  with 
his  sons/  stoned  and  killed,  and  his  >iueyard  then 
—  as  haWng  belonged  to  a  criminal  —  becomes  at 
once  the  property  of  the  king.     [Nadotii.] 

Ahab  loses  no  time  in  entering  on  his  new  ac- 
quisition. Apparently  the  %^ery  next  day  after  the 
execution  h»  proceeds  in  his  chariot  to  take  posses- 


already  ploughed),  and  he  was  with  the  last."  [8ss 
note  under  Ku8H.\,  p.  714.] 

d  The  word  is  that  always  omj^ed  for  cKMsIng 
Uie  Jordan. 

e  See  also  Ruth  iU.  4-14.  Swald,  AlunkUmer,  p. 
191,  note.  A  trace  (^  a  similar  custom  survives  la 
the  Oerman  word  Mantel-kind. 

/  "  The  blood  of  Naboth  and  the  blood  of  his  sons" 
(2  K.  ix.  26 ;  comp.  Josh.  vii.  24).  From  anctb«r  ex- 
pression in  this  verse  —  yostemriii'Ai  (tTl^h^,  A.  T< 
"  yeeterdiy  "),  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  like  a 
later  trial  on  a  simitar  charge,  also  supported  by  two 
fiUae  witnesses  —  the  trial  of  our  Lord  —  It  was  con- 
ducted at  night.  The  same  wofd— yrsfrmlght— 
prompts  the  inference  that  Ahab's  visit  and  eoeoontK 
with  Eiyah  happened  on  the  very  day  fallowii^  the 
murdor. 
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non  of  the  coveted  vinej-ard.  Behind  him,  prob- 
ably in  the  back  port  uf  the  chariot,  ride  his  two 
pageii  .lehu  and  iiidkar  (2  K.  iz.  2G).  But  the 
triumph  was  a  sliort  one.  i'Uijah  had  received  an 
hitiniatitin  (h)ni  Jehovah  of  what  was  taking  plice, 
and  rapidly  as  the  accusation  and  death  of  Naboth 
had  lieen  hurried  over,  he  was  there  to  meet  his 
ancient  enemy,  and  as  an  enemy  he  does  meet  him 
—  as  David  went  out  to  mset<*  (Jolbth  —  on  tlie 
▼ery  scene  of  his  crime;  suddenly,  when  least  ex- 
pected and  least  wished  for,  be  confronts  t!ie  mis- 
erable kin;;.  And  then  fullowi  the  curiae,  in  terms 
fearful  to  any  Oriental  —  peculiarly  terrible  to  a 
Jew  —  and,  most  of  all,  sij^nificant  to  a  successor 
of  the  a|x)stite  princes  of  the  northern  kingdom  — 
*♦  I  will  take  away  thy  posterity;  I  will  cut  off  from 
thee  even  tl>y  very  dogs;  I  will  make  thy  house 
like  that  of  Jeroboam  and  Baasha;  thy  bkwd  shall 
be  shed  in  the  same  spot  where  the  blood  of  thy 
victims  WHS  shed  bst  night;  thy  wife  and  thy 
children  shall  !«  torn  in  this  very  garden  by  the 
wild  do^  of  the  city,  or  as  common  carrion  de- 
\x>ured  by  tlie  birds  of  the  sky "  —  the  large 
rultures  which  in  eastern  climes  are  always  wheel- 
ing along  under  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  doubtless 
iu^gesteid  the  expression  to  the  prophet.  How  tre- 
'mendons  was  this  scene  we  may  gather  from  the 
fact  tliat  after  the  lapse  of  at  least  20  years  Jehu 
was  able  to  recall  the  very  words  of  the  prophet^s 
burden,  to  which  be  and  his  companion  bad  list- 
ened as  they  stood  liehind  their  master  in  the 
chariot  'Vha  whole  of  Klijah*s  denunciation  may 
possibly  be  reco\'ered  by  putting  together  the  words 
recalled  by  Jehu,  2  K.  ix.  23,  36,  37,  and  those 
given  in  1  K.  xxi.  lJ-25. 

3.  A  space  of  three  or  four  yean  now  elaptM 
(oomp.  1  K.  xxii.  1,  xxii.  51;  2  K.  i.  17),  before 
we  again  catch  a  glimpse  of  Klgah.  llie  denun- 
ciations uttered  u\  the  vineyard  of  Nalioth  have 
been  iMully  fulfilled.  Ahab  is  dead,  and  his  son 
and  succes-tor,  Ahaziah,  has  met  with  a  filial  acci- 
dent, and  is  on  his  death-bed,  after  a  short  and 
troubled  rel^n  of  less  tlian  two  years  (2  K.  i.  1,  2; 
1  K.  xxii.  hi).  In  hb  extremity  he  sends  to  an 
oracle  or  shrine  of  Baal  at  the  Philistine  town  of 
Ekron  to  ascertain  the  issift  of  his  illness.  But 
the  oracle  is  nearer  at  hand  than  the  distant  Ekron. 
An  uitimation  is  conveyed  to  the  prophet,  probably 
at  that  time  Uihabiting  one  of  the  recesses  of  Car- 
mel,  and.  as  on  the  former  occasions,  he  suddenly 
appean  on  the  path  of  the  messengers,  without 
preface  or  inqnhry  utters  his  message  of  death,  and 
as  rapidly  disappears.  Tbe  tone  of  his  words  is  as 
national  on  tliis  as  qu  any  former  occasion,  and,  as 
before,  they  are  autlieiiticated  by  the  name  of  Je- 
hovah —  '*  'llius  saith  Jeho\-ah,  Is  it  because  there 
is  no  (jod  in  Israel  that  ye  go  to  inquire  of  Baal- 
Eebub,  god  of  ICkron  V  "  The  messengers  returned 
to  the  king  too  soon  to  ba\-e  aocomplisbad  their 
mission,  'iliey  were  possibly  strangers;  at  any 
rate  they  were  ignonuit  of  the  name  of  tbe  man 
who  haAluis  interrupted  their  journey.  But  his 
appearance  had  fixed  itaelf  hi  their  minds,  and  their 
description  at  once  told  Ahaziah,  who  must  have 
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«  The  Uebrew  wont  is  the  same, 
b  See  p.  708,  no£a  6. 

c  nT^Tl  (2  K.  i.  9),  A.  v.,  Inaeenrately,  ««an 
LIU."   ^  ^ 

ff  *  This  paasftice  presents  a  very  lotersstlnf  prob- 
jem  in  textual  criicimn,  which  it  may  be  proper  to 
lotieo,  tliough  its  full  discussloo  would  hers  be  out 


seen  the  prophet  about  his  father's  court  or  ham 
heard  him  described  in  the  harem,  who  it  was  thai 
had  thus  rexersed  tlie  favorable  oracle  which  ht 
was  hoping  for  from  i^ron.     The  "  hairy  man  ** 

—  the »'  lord  of  hair,"  so  the  Hebrew  reading  *  run« 

—  with  a  belt  of  rough  skin  rmiid  his  loins,  who 
came  and  went  in  this  sea*^.  naiiner,  and  uttered 
his  fierce  words  in  the  name  of  tlie  God  of  Israel, 
could  l*e  no  other  than  the  old  enemy  of  his  father 
and  motlier,  I'll  jah  the  llshbite.  But  ill  as  he  waa 
iliU  check  only  roused  the  wrath  of  Aluumh,  and, 
with  the  spirit  of  his  raotlier,  he  at  once  seized  the 
opportunity  of  }X)sses«ing  himself  of  the  person  of 
the  man  who  had  been  for  so  lusig  the  evil  genius 
of  his  hoti.se.  A  captain  was  despatched,  with  a 
party  of  fifty,  to  take  l'll\jah  prisoner.  He  waa 
sittuig  [perliaps  =  ^'  dwelt  *' J  on  tlie  top  of  **  the 
mount,"  ^  i'  «•  probably  of  Carmel  [conip.  2  K.  it 
25 J.  The  officer  approached  and  addressed  tbe 
prophet  by  the  title  which,  as  before  noticed,  if 
most  frequently  applied  to  him  and  Klisha  —  *•  0 
man  of  (lod,  the  king  hath  spoken:  come  down." 
**  And  Mljah  answered  and  said,  If  I  be  a  man  of 
God,  then  let  fire  come  down  from  heaven  and  con« 
suiiie  thee  and  thy  fifty !  Ajid  there  came  down 
fhpe  from  heaven  and  consumed  him  and  his  fifty.*' 
A  second  party  was  sent,  only  to  meet  the  same 
&te.  'Ilie  altered  tone  of  the  leader  of  a  third 
party,  and  tlie  assurance  of  God  that  his  servant 
need  not  fear,  brought  Elijah  down.  But  tbe  king 
gained  nothing.  The  message  was  delivered  to  hif 
face  in  the  same  words  as  it  bad  been  to  the  mes- 
sengers, and  Kigali,  so  we  must  conclude,  was  al- 
lowed to  go  baniiless.  Tliis  was  his  bst  interview 
with  the  house  of  Ahab.  It  waa  also  bis  last  re- 
corded appearance  in  person  against  the  Boal-wor- 
shippera. 

I'ollowing  as  it  did  on  Klgah's  previous  ooutm 
of  action,  this  ex-ent  must  have  been  a  severe  bk>w 
to  tbe  enemies  of  Jehovah.  But  impressive  as  it 
doubtless  was  to  the  contemporaries  of  the  propb^ 
the  story  possesses  a  fiu-  deeper  significance  for  at 
than  it  could  have  had  for  them.  While  it  it 
most  characteristic  of  the  terrors  of  the  earlier  dis- 
pensation under  which  men  were  then  living,  it  ia 
remarkable  as  having  served  to  elicit  fh^m  the 
mouth  of  a  greater  than  even  El.jah  an  exposition, 
no  less  characteristic,  of  the  distinction  between 
that  sex-ere  rule  and  the  gentler  dispensation  which 
He  come  to  introduce.  It  was  when  our  l^rd  and 
his  disciples  were  on  their  journey  through  thia 
very  district,  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  and  when 
smarting  from  the  churlish  inhospitallty  of  some 
Samaritan  villagers,  that —  led  to  it  by  the  distant 
view  of  the  heights  of  Carmel,  or,  perhaps,  by  some 
traditional  name  on  the  rood  —  the  impetuous  zeal 
of  the  two  **  sons  of  thunder  "  burst  forth  —  ♦♦  Ixjrd, 
wUt  thou  that  we  command  fire  to  come  down  from 
heaven  and  consume  them,  even  as  FJ^jah  did  ?  " 
But  they  little  knew  the  Master  they  addressed. 
M  lie  turned  and  rebuked  them,  and  said,  Ye  know 
not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.  For  the  Son 
of  Alan  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  bat  to 
save  them  **  (lAike  ix.  61-66).<<    As  if  he  had  add, 

of  plaee.  The  words  followioK  ^  lie  tamed  and  r^ 
buked  them  "  (from  "and  said"  to  "save  tbsm**  l» 
elusive)  though  so  appropriate  to  the  occasion  and  ia 
every  respect  so  worthy  of  oar  Lord,  are  wanting  in  a 
large  majority  of  the  most  important  manaseiipCi 
(namely,  ABOKUULaVXASandths  Sinaitte| 
and  in  other  leadiog  authorities  for  the  setUams^t  of 
the  text    They  arc  aooocdiagly  v^ted  by  I 
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K  Ye  are  mistaking  and  confounding  the  diflfereiit 
■landing  points  of  the  Old  and  New  Covenants; 
taking  jour  stand  upon  the  Old  —  that  of  an 
avenging  righteousness,  when  you  should  rejoice 
to  take  it  upon  the  New  —  that  of  a  foigiving  love  *' 
(Trench,  MiracUs^  ch.  iv.). 

4.  It  must  have  been  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Ahaziah  that  Elgah  made  a  communication  with 
the  southern  kingdom.  It  is  the  only  one  of  which 
any  record  remains,  and  its  mention  is  the  first  and 
last  time  that  the  name  of  the  prophet  appears  in 
the  books  of  Chronicles.  Mainly  devoted  as  these 
books  are,  to  the  afikirs  of  JudflJi,  this  is  not  sur- 
prising. 'Jlie  alliance  between  his  enemy  Ahab 
and  Jehoshaphat  cannot  have  been  unknown  to  the 
prophet,  and  it  must  have  made  him  regard  the 
proceedings  of  the  kings  of  Judah  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  TV^en,  therefore,  Jehoram,  the 
ion  of  Jehoshaphat,  who  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Ahab,  began  "  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  kings 
of  Israel,  as  did  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  to  do  that 
which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,"  El^ah 
sent  him  a  letter''  denouncing  his  evil  doings,  and 
predicting  his  death  (2  Chr.  zzi.  12-15).  This 
letter  has  been  cousidered  as  a  great  difficulty,  on 
the  ground  that  El^ah*s  removal  must  have  taken 
place  before  the  death  cf  Jehoshaphat  (from  the 
terms  of  the  mention  of  Elisha  in  2  R.  iii.  11),  and 
therefore  before  the  accession  of  Joram  to  the 
throne  of  Judah.  But  admitting  that  Kl^ah  had 
been  translated  before  the  expedition  of  Jehosh- 
aphat against  Moob,  it  does  not  follow  that  Joram 
was  not  at  that  time,  and  before  his  father's  death, 
king  of  Judah,  Jehoshaphat  occupying  himself 
diuing  the  last  six  or  seven  yean  of  his  life  in 
going  about  the  kingdom  (2  Chr.  xix.  4-11),  and 
hi  conducting  some  important  wars,  amongst  others 


Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles,  though  defended  by  Al- 
ford,  and,  as  flir  as  ver.  66  is  concerned,  by  Meyer  and 
Bleek,  who  explain  th^  omission  bj  the  supposition 
that  the  eye  of  the  copyist  passed  from  KAIEIIIfv  to 
KAIEnoprvei)(rar.  The  66th  verw  (m>  fkr  as  quoted 
above)  which  is  wanting  in  D  and  a  very  few  other 
documents  wliich  contain  the  rest  of  the  words  in 
question,  is  i^}ected  by  most  critics,  though  the  au- 
thorities wtiich  support  it  are  substantially  the  same 
with  those  which  contain  ver.  66.  Further,  the  words 
its  «ttt  'HAuic  ^iroinov,  "  even  as  Ellas  did,"  in  ver.  64, 
which  are  wanting  in  B  L  B  and  the  Sinaitic  MS.,  also 
in  the  Cnretonian  Syilac.  Vulgate,  and  Armenian  ver- 
sions, and  some  MSS.  of  the  Old  Uttin  and  Coptic,  are 
likewise  n|}ected  by  Tischendorf  and  Tr^;elles,  accord- 
ing to  whom  the  whole  passage  as  originally  written 
leads  thus :  '<  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we  command  fll% 
to  come  down  from  heaven  and  destroy  them  ?  But 
be  turned  and  rebuked  th«n ;  and  they  went  to  an- 
other village." 

The  whole  question  Is  discussed  by  Mr.  Norton  in 
his  Evidences  of  the  Oenutneness  of  the  Oospds  in  a 
very  able  and  instructive  note  (vol.  i.  pp.  Ixxx.- 
Ixxxvii.,  2d  ed.  Boston,  1846).  Though  concluding 
that  the  words  in  question  ^  did  not  make  a  part  of 
the  original  text  of  Luke's  Qospel,"  he  goes  on  to  re- 
mark:— 

*^  But,  on  the  other  band,  the  words  carry  with  tliem 
strong  intiinsio  proof  that  they  ^w«  spoken  by  Jesus. 
Nor  can  we  imagine  any  reason  why,  if  not  uttered 
by  him,  they  should  have  been  invented  and  ascribed 
to  him. 

^  In  this  state  of  the  ease,  the  only  solution  of  the 
appearances  that  present  themselves  seems  to  be,  that 
ttie  words  aaeribed  to  our  Lord  were  spoken  by  him, 
ttutt  they  were  preserved  in  the  memories  of  those 
who  beard  him,  and  communicated  by  them  to  others. 
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that  in  question  against  Moab,  while  Jonun  wm 
concerned  with  the  more  central  afiaira  of  the  gov- 
ernment (2  K.  iii.  7,  &c.).  TbM.  Joram  began  t« 
reign  during  the  lifetime  of  his  &ther  Jehoshaphat 
is  stated  in  2  K.  viii.  16.  According  to  one  rcnord 
(2  K.  i.  17),  which  immediately  pnotdeB  the  ac- 
count of  Elgah's  last  acts  on  earth,  Joram  was 
actually  on  the  throne  of  Judah  at  the  time  of 
Elijah's  interview  with  Ahaziah;  and  though  this 
is  modified  by  the  statements  of  other  pIao»  ^  (2 
R.  iii.  1,  viii.  16),  yet  it  is  not  invalidated,  and  the 
conclusion  is  ahnost  inevitable,  as  stated  above, 
that  Joram  ascended  the  throne  some  years  before 
the  death  of  his  father.  [See  Joram;  Jehosha- 
phat; JuDAH.J  In  its  coutenU  the  letter  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  speeches  of  £l|jah,<^  while 
m  the  details  of  style  it  is  very  peculiar,  and  quite 
different  from  the  narrative  in  which  it  is  imbedded 
(Bertheau,  Chroniky  ad  loc.). 

6.  The  closing  transaction  of  El^ah^s  life  intro- 
duces us  to  a  locality  heretofore  unconnected  with 
him.  Hitherto  we  have  found  him  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Samaria,  Jezreel,  Carmel,  only  leaving 
these  northern  places  on  actual  emo'gency,  but 
we  now  find  him  on  the  frontier  of  the  two  king- 
doms, at  the  holy  city  of  Bethel,  with  the  sons 
of  the  prophets  at  Jericho,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  (2  K.  ii.  1,  <fec.). 

It  was  at  Giloal — probably  not  the  ancient 
place  of  Joshua  and  Samuel,  but  another  of  the 
same  name  still  surviving  on  the  western  edge  of 
the  hills  of  Epfaraim  <* — that  the  prophet  received 
the  divine  intimation  that  his  departure  wu  at 
hand.  He  was  at  the  time  with  Elisha,  who  seems 
now  to  have  become  his  constant  compank>n.  IVr- 
haps  his  old  love  of  solitude  returned  upon  him, 
perhaps  he  wished  to  spare  his  friend  the  pam  of  a 


and  tliat,  not  having  been  recorded  by  Luke,  thej 
were  first  written  in  the  margin,  and  then  introduoed 
into  the  text  of  his  Ooepel." 

The  state  of  the  external  testimony  is  such,  that  be 
f^uther  supposes  » that  the  account  of  the  words  of 
our  Lord  and  his  diseiples  was  not  Introduced  in  a 
complete  fbrm  at  once;  but  that  the  text  owes  its 
present  state  to  matginat  additions  made  at  three  dif> 
fierent  times :  first,  the  words,  ^  As  Elijah  didf'  being 
written  down,  as  these  are  wanting  in  the  smallest 
number  of  manuscripts,  then  those  first  spoken  by  our 
Lord,  and  then  his  remaining  words."  A. 

o  ^79)  ""^  writing''  [A.  Y.],  ahnoat  idsntleal 
with  the  word  used  in  Arabk)  at  the  present  day.  The 
ordinary  Hebrew  word  Ibr  a  letter  is  Sepher^  **SP» 
a  book. 

f>  The  second  statement  of  Jdiorsm's  accession  to 
Israel  (in  2  K.  iU.  1)  seems  inserted  them  to  make  the 
subsequent  narrattve  more  eomplete.  Its  podtioD 
there,  subsequent  to  the  story  of  EUjah's  departmw, 
has  probably  assisted  the  ordinary  beUef  in  the  diS- 
eulty  in  question. 

c  The  ancient  Jewish  commentators  get  over  the 
apparent  difficulty  by  saying  that  the  lettertras  writ- 
ten and  sent  after  Kl^ah's  translation.  Othen  be- 
lieved that  it  was  the  production  of  Elisha,  tat  whose 
name  that  of  Elijah  had  been  substituted  by  copyists. 
The  first  of  these  requires  no  answer.  To  the  second, 
the  severity  of  its  tone,  as  above  noticed,  is  a  suflldent 
reply.  Josepbus  (Ant.  ix.  6,  $  2)  says  that  the  letter 
was  sent  while  Elijah  was  still  on  earth.  (See  Light- 
foot,  Chronicle^  &c.,  "  Jehoram."  Other  theories  will 
be  found  in  Fabridus,  Cod.  Pieudepig.  I  1075,  and 
Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  167.) 

d  The  grounds  for  this  inference  are  given 
EusHA  (p.  718).    See  also  Oujqal. 
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too  Middeii  parting;  in  eitlier  cue  he  endeavort  to 
penuftde  Eiisha  to  remain  behind  while  be  goes  on 
an  errand  of  Jehovah.  **  Tarry  here,  I  pray  thee, 
for  Jehovah  hath  eent  me  to  Bethel/'  But  Klisha 
will  not  to  easily  give  up  his  master,  —  "At  Jeho- 
vah liveth  and  as  thy  soul  liveth  I  will  not  leave 
thee."  They  went  together  to  Bethel.a  The 
event  which  was  about  to  happen  had  apparently 
been  communicated  to  the  sons  of  the  prophets  at 
Bethel,  and  they  inquire  if  Eiisha  knew  of  his  im- 
pending loss.  His  answer  shows  how  fully  he  was 
aware  of  it.  **  Yea,"  says  he,  with  all  the  empha- 
sis possible,  "  indeed  J  dof>  know  it,  hokl  ye  your 
peace.**  But  though  impending,  it  was  not  to 
happen  that  day.  Again  Elijah  attempts  to  escape 
to  Jericho,  and  again  Eiisha  protests  that  he  will 
not  be  separated  from  him.  Again,  also,  the  sons 
of  the  prophets  at  Jericho  make  the  same  un- 
necessary inquiries,  and  again  he  replies  as  em- 
phatically as  before.  El^ah  makes  a  final  effi>rt  to 
avoid  what  they  both  so  much  dread.  "Tarry 
here,  I  pray  thee,  for  Jehovah  hath  sent  me  to  the 
Jordan.'*  But  Eiisha  is  not  to  be  conquered,  and 
the  two  set  off  across  the  *mdulating  phdn  of  burn- 
ing sand,  to  the  distant  river,  —  Elijah  in  his 
mantle  or  cape  of  sheep-skin,  Eiisha  in  ordmary 

dothes  ("T^^ver.  12).  Fifty  men  of  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  ascend  the  abrupt  heights  behind  the 
town  —  the  same  to  which  a  late  tradition  would 
attach  the  scene  of  our  Lord*s  temptation  —  and 
which  command  the  plain  below,  to  watch  with  the 
clearness  of  eastern  vision  what  happens  in  the 
distance.  Talking  as  they  go,  the  two  reach  the 
river,  and  stand  on  the  shelving  bank  beside  its 
swift  brown  current.  But  they  are  not  to  stop 
even  here.  It  is  as  if  the  aged  Gileadite  cannot 
rest  till  he  again  sets  foot  on  his  own  side  of  the 
river.  He  rolls  up  <^  his  mantle  as  into  a  staff,  and 
with  his  old  energy  strikes  the  waters  as  Moses  had 
done  before  him  —  strikes  them  as  if  they  were  an 
enemy ;  '^  and  they  are  divided  hither  and  thither, 
and  they  two  go  over  on  dry  ground.  What  fol- 
lows is  best  told  in  the  simple  words  of  the  nar- 
rative. **  And  it  came  to  pass  when  they  were  < 
gone  over,  that  Elgah  said  to  Eiisha,  Ask  what  I 
shall  do  for  thee,  before  I  be  taken  away  from  thee. 
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o  The  Hebrew  word  "  went  down  "  is  a  serious  dlf- 
acalty,  if  Gilgal  is  taken  to  be  the  site  of  Joshua's 
eamp  and  the  resting-plaoe  of  the  arte,  since  that  is 
more  than  8000  feet  below  Bethel,  fiut  this  is  avoided 
by  adopting  the  other  Oilgal  to  the  N.  W.  of  Bethel, 
and  on  still  higher  ground,  which  also  preserves  the 
sequence  of  the  Journey  to  Jordan.  (See  Stanley,  S. 
If  P.  p.  806,  note.)  Some  considerations  in  &vor  of 
this  adoption  will  be  found  under  Eusba. 

*  ^P^VT  '*3irDS-"'^^l~  I  know  it;"  Kiyi$ 
SytmKo, 

c  D/S.    The  above  is  quite  the  force  of  the  word. 

d  The  word  is  nj33,  used  of  smiting  in  battle ; 
generally  with  the  sense  of  wounding  (Gesen.  p.  888). 

e  LXX.  "  As  they  were  going  over,"  iv  ry  ita- 
firivai. 

f  The  stateoMuts  of  tiie  text  hardly  give  support 
to  the  usual  conception  of  Elijah's  depicture  ss  repre- 
wited  by  painters  and  in  popular  discourses.  It  was 
Jot  in  the  chariot  of  lire  that  he  went  up  ihto  the 
lUes.  The  ilre  served  to  part  the  master  from  the 
i&wiple,  to  show  that  the  severance  had  arrived,  but 
KU)ah  was  talien  up  by  the  fierce  wind  of  the  tempest 

file  weed  rTn!27  involves  no  idea  of  loAtrfa'njr,  and 


And  Eiisha  said,  I  pray  thee  let  a  double  portion 
of  thy  spirit  be  upon  me.  And  he  said,  Thou  hasi 
asked  a  hard  thing:  if  thou  see  me  taken  from 
thee,  it  shall  be  so  unto  thee,  but  if  not,  it  shall 
not  be  so.  And  it  came  to  pass  as  they  still  n^enft 
on,  and  talked,  that,  behold,  a  chariot  of  fire  and 
horses  of  fire,  and  parted  them  both  asiuider,  and 
Elijah  went  up  by  the  whirlwind  into  the  skies.*'/ 
Well  might  Eiisha  cry  with  bittemess,^  "  M; 
fitther,  my  frither !  '*  He  was  gone  who,  to  the  dis 
oeming  eye  and  loving  heart  of  his  disciple,  had 
been  "the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen 
thereof*'  f(X'so  many  years;  and  Elislia  was  at  last 
left  afone  to  carry  on  a  task  to  which  he  must  often 
have  looked  forward,  but  to  which  in  this  moment 
of  grief  he  may  well  have  felt  unequaL  He  saw 
him  no  more;  but  his  mantle  had  foUen,  and  thin 
he  took  up  —  at  once  a  personal  relic  and  a  symbol 
of  the  double  portion  of  the  spirit  of  Elgah  with 
which  he  was  to  be  clothed.  Little  oould  he  have 
realized,  had  it  been  then  presented  to  him,  that  he 
whose  greatest  claim  to  notice  was  that  he  had 
"poured  water  on  the  hands  of  El\jah'*  should 
hereafter  possess  an  influence  which  had  been  de- 
nied to  his  master  —  should,  instead  of  the  terror 
of  kings  and  people,  be  then:  benefactor,  adviser, 
and  friend,  and  that  over  his  death-bed  a  king  of 
Israel  should  be  found  to  hunent  with  the  same 
words  that  had  just  burst  frx>m  him  on  the  de- 
parture of  his  stem  and  silent  master,  "My 
father,  my  fiither,  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the 
horsemen  thereof! " 

And  here  ends  all  the  direct  information  which 
is  vouchsafed  to  us  of  the  life  and  work  of  this  great 
prophet  Truly  he  "  stood  up  as  a  fire,  and  his 
word  burnt  as  a  lamp  "  (Ecdus.  xlviii.  1).  How 
deep  was  the  impression  which  he  made  on  the 
mind  of  the  nation  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
fixed  belief  which  many  centuries  after  prevailed, 
that  El\jah  would  again  appear  for  the  relief  and 
restoration  of  his'country.  The  prophecy  of  Malaohi 
(iv.  5)*  was  possibly  at  once  a  cause  and  an  illus- 
tration of  the  strength  of  this  belief.  What  it  had 
grown  to  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth,  •and  how 
continually  the  great  prophet  was  present  to  the 
expectations  of  the  people,  we  do  not  need  the 
evidence  of  the  Talmud  to  assure  us,'  it  is  patent 


is  firequently  rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  "  storm  "  or  "  tem- 
pest"   The  term  ^the  skies"  has  been  employed 

above  lo  translate  the  Hebrew  D*^,9¥?)  because  wa 
attach  an  idea  to  the  word  **  heaven ''  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  the  an- 
cient Hebrews.  [The  word,  amcmg  its  other  senses, 
often  denotes  the  place  of  God's  abode,  ami  may  very 
properly  be  so  understood  here.  Indeed,  that  mean- 
ing only  agrees  with  2  K.  U.  1,  and  with  the  general 
tenor  of  the  narrative. — H.] 

9  p^^,  the  word  used  amongst  others  Ibr  the 
^  great  and  bitter  cry  "  when  the  first-born  were 
killed  in  l^pt 

A  The  expression  in  Malaehi  is  "  E^jah  the  prophet" 
From  this  unusual  title  some  have  believed  that  another 
Elijah  was  intended.  The  LXX.,  however,  either  fol. 
lowing  a  difinent  Hebrew  text  firom  that  which  wt 
poasees,  or  flOUng  in  with  the  belief  of  their  thnee. 
insert  the  usual  designation,  ^'the  Tishblte."  (See 
Ughtfbot,  Exntit.  on  Luke  1. 17.) 

<  He  is  recorded  as  having  often  appeared  to  the 
wise  and  good  rabbis— -at  prayer  in  the  wilderness, 
or  on  their  journeys  —  generally  in  the  form  <^  an 
Arabian  merchant  (Eisenmenger,  i.  11,  U.  402-7).  At 
the  circumcision  of  a  child  a  seat  was  alwayk  | 
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on  every  page  of  tlie  Gospels.  Each  remarkable 
persuii,  as  be  arrives  on  the  scene,  be  bis  habits  and 
characteristics  what  they  may  —  the  stem  John 
equally  with  his  gentle  Successor— is  pix)claiinecl 
to  be  Klvjah  (Matt.  xvi.  14:  Mark  vi.  15;  John  i. 
21).  His  appearance  in  glory  on  the  Mount  of 
Thuisfiguratiun  does  not  seem  to  have  startled  the 
disciples.  They  were  *^  sore  afraid/'  but  not  ap- 
parently surprised.  On  the  contrary,  St.  Peter 
uumediately  proposes  to  erect  a  tent  for  the  prophet 
whose  arrival  they  had  been  so  long  expecting. 
[See  Tkansficjuhatiox,  Amer.  ed.]  Kven  the 
cry  of  our  Lord  from  the  cross,  containing  as  it 
did  but  a  slight  resemblance  to  tlie  name  of  El^ah, 
Immediately  suggested  him  to  the  bj'standers.  "  He 
Call^th  for  l'U\jah."  *'  Let  be,  let  us  see  if  Klvjah 
will  come  to  save  him.** 

How  far  this  expectation  was  fulfilled  in  John, 
mod  the  remarkable  agreement  in  the  characteristics 
of  these  two  men,  will  be  considered  under  John 
•thk  Baitist. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  deep  impression 
which  Klijah  had  thus  made  on  his  nation  only 
renders  more  remarkable  tlie  departure  which  the 
Image  conveyed  by  the  later,  references  to  him 
Ofinces,  from  that  so  sharply  presented  in  the 
records  of  his  actual  life.  With  the  exception 
of  the  eulogiums  contained  in  the  catalogues  of 
worthies  in  the  book  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach 
OdvUi.)  and  1  Mace.  ii.  58,  and  the  passing  allusion 
in  Luke  ix.  54,  none  of  these  later  references  allude 
to  his  works  of  destruction  or  of  portent.  They  all 
•et  forth  a  very  different  side  of  his  character  to 
that  brought  out  in  the  historical  narrative.  They 
tpeak  of  his  being  a  man  of  like  passions  with  our- 
■elves  (James  v.  17);  of  his  kindness  to  the  widow 
of  Sarepta  (Luke  iv.  25);  of  his  "restoring  all 
things"  (Matt.  xvii.  11);  *»  turning  the  hearts  of 
the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  disobedient  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  just  *'  (Mai.  iv.  5, 6;  Luke  i.  17). 
The  moral  lessons  to  be  derived  liom  these  facts 
must  be  expanded  elsewhere  than  here;  it  will  be 
lufficient  in  this  place  to  call  attention  to  the  great 
differences  which  may  exist  between  the  popular 
and  contemporary  view  of  an  eminent  character, 
and  the  real  settled  judgment  formed  in  the  prog- 
ress of  time,  when  the  excitement  of  his  more 
brilliant  but  more  evanescent  deeds  has  passed  away. 
Precious  indeed  are  the  scattered  hints  and  faint 
touches  which  enable  us  thus  to  soften  the  ha»h 


Ibr  him.  that  as  the  cealoua  champion  and  messenger 
of  the  **  covenant "  of  circumcision  (1  K.  xix.  14  ;  Mal^ 
Hi.  1)  he  might  watoh  over  the  due  performance  of  the 
rite.  During  certain  prayers  the  door  of  the  house 
was  set  open  that  El^ah  might  enter  and  announce 
the  Messiah  (Ksenmengur,  i.  686).  His  coming  will 
be  three  days  before  that  of  the  Messiah,  and  on  each 
of  the  three  he  will  proclaim,  in  a  voice  which  shall 
be  hoard  all  over  the  earth,  peace,  happiness,  salva- 
tion, respectlvuly  (Jffisenmenger,  ii.  693).  So  firm  was 
the  conviction  of  his  speedy  arrival,  that  when  goods 
were  found  and  no  owner  appeared  to  claim  them,  the 
common  saying  was,  "  Put  them  by  till  El^ah  comes  " 
(Lightfoot,  Exncit.  Matt.  xvii.  10 ;  John  i.  21).  The 
sune  customs  and  expressions  are  even  still  in  use 
among  the  stricter  Jews  of  this  and  other  countries. 
(See  Revue  des  deux  MondfSy  xxiv.  181,  &e.)  [See  also 
the  art  Eliahu  in  Hamburger's  Real-Encyel. /.  Bibel 
%.  Talmud. -~A..\ 

•  On  this  suldoct  there  Is  an  essay  entitled  Der 
prophet  Elia  in  der  Legmde,  In  Frankel*s  MoHotf' 
ukrifif.  Geseh.  d.  JudenUtums,  1863,  xli.  241  ff.,  281 
C    The  writer  divides  the  legends  into  three  periods : 


ELIJAH 

outlines  or  the  discordant  cokning  of  the  eariiel 
picture.  In  the  present  insbuice  they  are  peculiarly 
so.  lliat  wild  figure,  that  stem  voice,  thoiie  deedi 
of  blood,  which  stand  out  ui  such  startling  relief 
from  tlie  pages  of  the  old  records  of  Elijah,  are  seen 
by  us  all  silvered  owr  with  the  '*  white  and  glister- 
ing **  light  of  the  Rlountain  of  Traiisfiguratioii. 
When  he  last  stood  on  the  soil  of  his  native  (iilead  ' 
he  was  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented,  wandering 
about  *^in  sheep-skins  and  goat-skins,  hi  deserts 
and  mountains,  and  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth.** 
But  these  things  have  passed  away  into  the  dis- 
tance, and  with  them  has  receded  the  fiery  real,  the 
destructive  HTath,  which  accompanied  them.  Under 
that  hea^-enly  light  they  fall  back  into  thdr  proper 
proportions,  and  Ahab  and  Jezelel,  Banl  and  Asb- 
taroth  are  forgotten,  as  we  listen  to  the  prophet 
talking  to  our  Lord  —  talking  of  that  event  which 
iK'as  to  be  the  consummation  of  all  tliat  be  had 
suffered  and  stri\-en  for —  '*  talking  of  his  decea«B 
which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jeru^em." 

Elgah  has  been  canonized  in  both  the  Greek  and 
Ijitin  churches.  Among  the  Greeks  ^f'tr  EhfAt 
is  the  patron  of  ele^'ated  spots,  and  many  a  con- 
spicuous summit  in  Greece  is  called  by  his  name.* 
ITie  service  for  his  day  —  'HA^as  fityaXwyv/jLOs  — 
will  be  found  in  the  Mtnnum  on  July  20,  a  date 
recognized  by  the  Ijitin  church  also.«  The  convent 
bearing  his  name,  Dtir  Mar  PJyaf^  between  Jeru- 
salem and  Bethlehem,  is  well  known  to  travellera 
in  the  Holy  Land.  It  purports  to  be  situated  on 
the  spot  of  his  birth,  as  already  obsencd.  Other 
convents  bearing  his  name  once  existed  in  Pales- 
tme:  in  Jtbtl  Ajlun^  the  ancient  Gilead  (Hitter, 
Syiien,  pp.  1029,  1066,  &c.);  at  kzi-a  in  the 
Haurdn  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  59),  and  the  more 
famous  establishment  on  Carmel. 

It  is  as  connected  with  the  great  order  of  the 
barefooted  Carmdites  that  Klijah  is  celebrated  iu 
the  Latin  church.  According  to  the  statements  of 
the  brcNiary  (Off'.  B.  Mmim  \v-f/inu  de  AtonU 
Cai-mth,  JuUi  16)  the  connection  arose  from  the 
dedication  to  the  Virgin  of  a  chapel  un  the  ^x>t 
from  which  Elijah  saw  the  cloud  (an  accepted  type 
of  the  Virgin  Mary)  rise  out  of  the  sea.  But  other 
legends  trace  the  origin  of  the  order  to  the  great 
prophet  himself  as  the  head  of  a  society  of  ancho- 
rite uihabiting  Carmel;  and  even  as  himself  dedi- 
cating the  chapel  in  which  he  worshipped  to  the 
Virgin !  <<    These  things  are  matters  of  controversy 


the  first,  of  pure  Messianic  expectation,  doses  with 
the  Mlshna ;  the  second,  io  which  Et^ah  is  represented 
as  taking  part  in  human  afifaird  even  before  his  Mr»- 
sianic  coming,  cIoms  with  the  Tklmud  ;  in  the  thinl 
the  legends  reach  the  height  of  extravagance.  On  the 
Jewish  expectations  in  r^^rd  to  E4j&h  in  the  time  of 
Christ  see  Norton^s  note  on  Matt.  xi.  10  {Translation 
of  the  Gospdi,  U.  111-113) ;  Bertholdt,  Ckristol.  p.  58 
fL  Most  of  the  Christian  fiithers  believed  that  lEUjab 
would  be  the  precursor  of  Christ  at  his  second  eouiing ; 
SCO  Suicer's  Tins.  i.  1318,  also  892-3,  and  Stuart's 
Comm.  on  the  Apoccdypse,  ii.  221  fT.  A. 

a  See  the  considerations  adduced  by  Stanly  {S.  ^ 
P.  [p.  892,  Amer.  ed.])  in  &vor  of  the  Mountata 
of  the  Transfiguration  being  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 
[See  Ubrmon  ;  T.u>or.] 

h  See  this  Ikct  notked  in  Clark's  Pdoponnesu*  and 
Morea,  p.  190. 

e  See  the  Acta  Sanetnrum,  July  20.  By  ConMlios 
a  Lapide  it  Is  maintained  that  his  ascent  happened 
on  that  day,  in  the  19th  year  of  Jeboehaphat  (KeU, 
p.  881). 

d  S.  John  of  Jerusalem,  as  quoted  by  Mislhi,  Una 
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Id  the  Roman  church,  Biut>nius  and  others  having 
proved  that  the  order  was  founded  in  1181,  a  date 
which  is  repudiated  by  the  Carmelites  (see  extracts 
in  Fabricius,  CW.  PseudtjAffr.  I  1077). 

In  the  Mohammedan  traditions  Jlyds  is  said  to 
have  dnmk  of  the  Fountain  of  Life,  **  by  virtue 
of  which  he  still  lives,  and  will  live  to  the  day  of 
Judgment"  IJe  is  by  some  confounded  with  St. 
Geoi^  and  with  the  mysterious  ti-Khidr^  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  <^  the  Muslim  saints  (see 
Lane's  Arabian  NiyhU^  introd.  note  2;  also  StUc- 
Hons  fivm  ike  KuruUy  221,  222).  The  Persian 
SoJU  are  said  to  trace  themselves  back  to  Elijah 
(Fabricius,  L  1077). 

Among  other  traditions  it  must  not  be  omitted 
that  the  words  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,"  Ac.,  1  Cor. 
ii.  9,  which  are  most  probably  quoted  by  the  Apostle 
from  Isaiah  Ixiv.  4,  were,  accordhig  to  an  ancient 
belief,  from  "  the  Apocalypse,  or  mysteries  of 
Elijah,"  T^  *HA/a  kiroKpv<pa-  The  firit  mention 
of  this  appears  to  be  [by]  Origen  {llom.  on  Matt, 
zzvii.  9),  and  it  is  noticed  with  disapproval  by  Je- 
rome, ad  Pammachian  (see  Fabricius,  i.  1072). 

By  Epiphanius,  the  words  <*  awake,  thou  that 
tleepest,"  <&c.,  Eph.  v.  14,  are  inaccurately  aUeged 
to  be  quoted  "  from  Elgoh,"  t.  e.  the  portion  of 
the  O.  T.  containing  his  history  —  vapk  r^  *HA/f 
(comp.  Rom.  xi.  2). 

Two  monographs  on  Elyah  must  not  be  over- 
looked: (I)  that  of  Frischnmth,  De  Elia  Ptvpheta 
Notn.^  ^c,  in  the  dilici  Sncri;  and  (2)  £U'tt 
Thesbilea^  by  iE^idius  Camartus,  4to,  Paris,  1631. 
There  are  also  dissertations  of  great  interest  on 
the  ravens,  the  mantle,  and  Naboth,  in  the  Critici 
Sacri.  G. 

*  The  Biblical  facts  relating  to  Elyah,  accom- 
panied with  suggestive  remarks  on  his  character 
and  the  signiticance  of  his  roudstry,  have  been 
wrought  into  an  interesting  form  by  Mr.  Stanley, 
in  the  second  volume  of  hb  Lectures  on  the  UUtitry 
ofilie  Jeioish  Church  (p.  321  ff ),  published  since 
the  preceding  article  was  written.  It  is  dilficult  to 
represent  the  composition  by  any  single  extract; 
but  the  following  scene,  that  of  the  com'uig  tempest 
as  descried  from  the  top  of  Carmel,  and  the  flight 
of  the  prophet  to  Jezreel,  is  described  with  remark- 
able truthfulness  and  beauty:  <'  At  <  the  top  of  the 
mount-un,*  but  on  a  lower  declivity  (see  1  K.  xnii. 
43,  44),  Kiijah  bent  himself  down,  with  his  head,  in 
the  oriental  attitude  of  entire  abstraction,  placed  be- 
tween his  knees ;  whilst  his  attendant  boy  mounted 
to  the  highest  point  of  all,  whence,  over  the  western 
ridge,  there  is  a  wide  view  of  the  Mediterranean 
■ea.  The  sun  must  have  been  now  gone  down. 
But  the  cloudlet  sky  would  be  lit  up  by  the  long 
bright  glow  which  succeeds  an  eastern  smiset. 
Seven  times  the  youthful  watcher  [EUyah's  attend- 
ant] ascended  and  looker  1 ;  and  seven  times  *  there 
was  nothing.*  The  sky  was  still  clear;  the  sea  was 
itiU  calm.  At  last,  out  of  the  far  horizon  there 
arose  a  little  cloud,  the  first  that  for  days  and 
months  had  passed  across  the  heavens;  and  it  grew 
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fismf  f,  it.  49 ;  and  the  Bulls  of  various  Popes  enu- 
meratod  by  (^uaresmiuji,  vol.  il. 

a  *  This  runnlog  of  the  prophet  before  the  king's 
chariot,  at  the  top  of  hia  speed,  a  distance  of  12  miles 
icross  the  ptaia  firom  C&miel  to  Jezreel,  Ia  not  unlike 
what  is  itill  practiced  iu  the  £iat  by  runners  vrho 
Droeede  persons  of  rank  as  a  mark  of  homage  or  as 
Dart  of  the  oScial  equipage.  See  a  itrikiog  illustra- 
ioa  of  this  In  Thomson's  Land  and  Book^  11.  227. 

H. 


in  the  deepenmg  shades  of  evening,  and  quickly  thi 
whole  sky  was  overcast,  and  the  forests  of  Carmel 
shook  in  the  welcome  soimd  of  those  mighty  winds 
which  in  eastern  r^ons  precede  a  coming  tempest 
ICach  from  his  separate  height,  the  King  and  the 
I'rophet  descended.  The  cry  of  the  boy  from  his 
mountain  watch  had  hardly  been  uttered  when  the 
storm  broke  upon  the  plain,  and  tJie  torrent  of 
Kishon  began  to  swell.  The  King  had  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose,  lest  he  should  be  unable  to  reach 
Jezreel.  He  mounted  his  chariot  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  And  Elgah  was  touched  as  by  a  supporting 
hand:  and  he  snatched  up  his  streaming  mantle 
and  twisted  it  roimd  his  loins,  and  amidst  the 
rushing  storm  with  which  the  night  closed  in,  he 
outstripped  even  the  speed  of  the  royal  horses,  and 
'  ran  before  the  chariot  *  <*  —  as  the  Bedouins  of  his 
native  Gilead  would  still  run  —  with  inexhaustible 
strength,  to  the  entrance  of  Jezreel,  distant,  tliough 
visible,  from  the  scene  of  his  triumph." 

llie  history  and  character  of  Elgah  have  furnished 
numerous  texts  for  homiletic  uses.  Of  tlie  writers 
who  have  applied  the  teachings  of  the  narrative  in 
this  manner  may  be  mentioned  Gottfried  Menken, 
llomlUen  iib.  die  Oesch,  dvs  Prophet  Eliis^  xxiv. 
discourses  {Schiiften^  ii.  17-302,  Bremen,  1858); 
Fr.  W.  Krummacher,  whose  EUns  der  Thicker 
(FJberf.  1828-33,  6c  Ausg.  1800,  Eng.  trans.  Lond. 
1840,  Amer.  ed.  N.  Y.  1847)  has  been  extensively 
read  in  English  as  well  as  German ;  and  Bishop 
Hall,  Conieinpl.ttions  on  Passat/es  t^  the  Old  and 
New  Testninenti  (books  xviii.  and  xix.).  Some  of 
the  best  chapters  in  Kitto's  Didly  BVAe  lUustntr- 
tiona  are  those  which  relate  to  events  in  the  biog- 
raphy of  this  prophet.  One  of  Keble's  hymns  in 
the  Chtislian  Year  is  entitled  '*  Elyah  in  Horeb." 
See  also  Ewald's  VeschicJtt^  dts  Vulkes  Israel^  iiL 
524  ff.,  3c  Ausg.  (to  whom  Stanley  acknowledges 
himself  greatly  indebted);  Winer,  Renlw.  i.  317- 
20;  Knobel,  Der  ProphetUmus  dev  Htbr.  ii.  73- 
88;  Ktster,  Die  Prophetic  des  A.  u.  N.  Test.  pp. 
70-82;  Kurtz's  article,  though  brief, -in  Herzog's 
Real-Encykl.  iii.  754-758;  Friedr.  Hud.  Hasse, 
Uesch.  des  Alt.  Bundes,  pp.  07-102  (I^ipz.  1863); 
Mihnan's  Iliat.  of  tJie  Jews,  i.  38J-401  (Amer. 
ed.);  and  the  valuable  article  in  Fairbaim's  Im- 
periul  Bible  Dictionary,  i.  602-509.  H. 

ELFKA  (W|J"^^S:  [Rom.  Vat  omit;  Omp. 
'EAiJci;]  Alex.  Evoica:  EHcn),  a  Harodite,  i.  e 
from  soin^  place  called  Charod  [Ha rod  in  A.  V. 
Judg.  vii.  1] ;  one  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
25).  The  name  is  omitted  in  the  corresponding 
list  of  1  Chr.  xi.  27,  —  to  accomit  for  which  see 
Kennicott's  coi\)cctiue  {Dissertntitm,  «/c.,  p.  182). 

*  The  etymolc^  is  unknown  (Ges.).  Fiirst  de- 
rives it  from  vS  and  SfJ  (b^p),  God  is  rejecter, 
i.  e.  of  a  nation  or  individual.  H. 

E^LIM  (D'^Vm^  Ai\tifi--  [EUm]\  mentioned 
Ex.  XV.  27 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  9,  as  the  second  station 
where  the  Israelites  encamped  after  crossing  the 
Red   Sea.     It    is    distinguished    as   havini;  had 

"twelve  wells   (rather  "fountahis,"  HS-.'^J)  of 


b  Root  bllS,  or  VM,  «  to  be  strong,"  hence  «  a 
strong  tree,"  properly  either  an  "  oak  "  or  "  terebinth," 
but  also  generally  "  tree  ; "  here  in  plur.  u  "  the  treel 
of  the  desert "  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  516,  §  76).  Eioth 
or  Btath  is  another  plur.  form  of  the  same.  [Qeseuins 
and  Fdrst  say  "  palms."] 
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witer,  and  threescore  and  ten  palm-trees."  Laborde 
(Geographical  Commentary  on  Exod,  xv.  27)  sup- 
posed Wady  Uieit  to  be  Eliin,  the  second  of  four 
wadies  lying  between  20o  7',  and  29©  2(r,o  which 
descend  from  the  range  of  tt^Tih  (here  nearly 
parallel  to  the  shore)^  towards  the  sea,  and  which 
the  Israelites,  going  firom  N.  W.  to  S.  £.  along  the 
coast  would  come  upon  in  the  following  order:  — 
W.  Ghurundel  (where  tlie  "  low  hills "  begin, 
Stanley,  5.  #  P.  p.  35),  H\  Useit,  W.  Th&l,  and 
W.  Shubeikek;  the  last  being  in  its  lower  part 
called  also  W,  Taiyibeh^  or  having  a  junction  with 
one  of  that  name.  Between  UstU  and  Taiyibth^ 
the  coast-range  of  these  hiUs  rises  into  the  Gd>el 
Uuinmam^  ^^  lofty  and  precipitous,  extending  in 
several  peaks  along  the  shore,  apparently  of  chalky 
limestone,  mostly  covered  with  flints  ...  its  preci- 
pices .  .  .  cut  off  all  passage  along  shore  from  the 
hot  springs  (lying  a  little  W.  of  S.  from  the  mouth 
of  Wady  Useit^  3ong  the  coast)  to  the  mouth  of  JV. 
Taiyibeh''  (Rob.  i.  102;  comp.  Stanley,  8.  cf  P.  p. 
35).  Hence,  between  the  courses  of  these  wadies  the 
track  of  the  Israelites  must  have  been  inland.  Dr. 
Stanley  says,  "  Elim  must  be  Ghurundel^  UuUy  or 
.Taiyibeh;'  (p.  35);  elsewhere  (p.  66),  that  "one 
of  two  valleys,  or  perhaps  both^  must  be  Elim;" 
these  appear  fittm  the  sequel  to  be  Ghurundel  and 
Uteity  "fringed  with  trees  and  shrubs,  the  first 
vegetation  he  had  met  with  in  the  desert;  **  among 
these  are  "  wild  palms,"  not  stately  trees,  but  dwarf 
x  sa^-age,  "  tamarislu,"  and  the  "  wild  acacia." 
Lq)sius  takes  another  view,  namely,  that  Ghurundel 
is  Mara,  by  others  identified  with  Howara^  (2^ 
hours  N.  W.  from  GkuruttdeL,  and  reached  by  the 
Israelites,  therefore,  before  it),  and  that  Elim  is  to 
he  found  in  the  last  of  the  four  above  named,  W. 
Shubeikek  (Lepsius,  Travels,  Berlin,  1845,  8.  1. 

87  ff.).     [WlLDER>'ES8  OP  THE  WANDERING.] 

H.   H. 

ELIM'ELBCH  [^e6. -melech]  f^bp^bS: 
*EAifi^A€x;  [Vat  AjBct/iicXcxi  Alex.  AAi/ufAfi, 
-XcYf  AjBtftcXcx*  Elimtlech]),  a  man  of  the  tribe 
•of  Judah,  and  of  the  &mily  of  the  Hezronites  and 
the  kinsman  of  Boaz,  who  dwelt  in  Betblehem- 
Ephratah  in  the  da}-s  of  the  Judges.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  great  dearth  in  the  land  he  went  with 
his  wife  Naomi,  and  his  two  sons,  Mahlon  and 
Chilion,  to  dwell  in  Moab,  where  he  and  his  sons 
died  without  posterity.  Naomi  returned  to  Beth- 
lehem with  Ruth,  her  daughter-in-law,  whose  mar- 
riage with  Boaz,  "  a  mighty  man  of  wealth,  of  the 
fismily  of  Elimdech,"  "  her  husband's  kinsman." 
forms  the  subject  of  the  bode  of  Ruth.  (Ruth  i. 
a,  3,  M.  1,  3,  iv.  3,  9.)  A.  C.  H. 

*  Elimelech  signifies,  if  ^  be  pronominal,  my  God 
it  king;  but  if  merely  paragogic,  God  is  king. 
This  import  of  the  name,  as  Cassel  remarks  {Richter 
u.  Ruth  in  I^ige's  Bibeitoerk,  p.  205),  indicates 
the  rank  of  Klimelech's  fiunily,  since  all  the  names 

with  this  element  (?[^P))  as  far  as  we  know,  e.  g, 
Abimelech,  Abimelech,  were  borne  by  eminent  per- 
sons. How  long  he  lived  after  the  arrival  in  Moab 
is  uncertain ;  for  though  evidently  the  sons  were 
not  married  till  after  his  death  (Ruth  i.  3,  4),  it 


•  Seetsen  {Rfisen,  1854,  iii.  114-117)  traversed  them 
an,  and  reached  Howara  in  about  a  six  hours'  ride. 
He  was  going  In  the  opposite  direction  to  the  routes 
of  Robinson  and  Stanley  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  c<Hn- 
pare  fcds  notes  of  the  local  features,  caught  in  the 
I  order,  with  theirs. 
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does  not  appear  bow  many  of  the  ten  yean  of  tfct 
sojourn  th^  had  dapsed  (ver.  4)  when  the  aoof 
were  married.    [Ruth  ;  Ruth,  Book  of.]     H. 

BLIOE'NAI  [5  syl,  4  in  Heb.]  (^3?^^^? 
[unto  Jehovah  are  my  eyes,  Ges.]:  TEAidcnUr; 
Vat  E\ei$aifar;  Alex.  EAMn^voi':  Etioenai]).  lu 
Head  of  one  of  the  fomilies  of  the  sons  of  Becher, 
the  son  of  Bei\)amin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8). 

2.  ['EAiwvdt;  Alex.  EXiwn^t.]  HeadofafEunily 
of  the  Simeonites  (1  Chr.  It.  86). 

3.  (Accur.  Euhok'nai  [5  syl],  "^TYTif?^  : 
['E\i«»^;  Vat.  -vats;  Alex.  Ehiunvai-])  Seirenth 
son  of  Mesbdemiah,  the  son  of  Kore,  of  the  aons 
of  Asaph,  a  Korhite  Levite,  and  one  of  the  door* 
keepers  of  the  *<  house  of  Jehovah  "  (1  Chr.  xxvi. 
3).  It  appears  fix>m  ver.  14  that  the  k»t  fell  to 
Meshelemlah  (Shelemiah)  to  have  the  csat-gate; 
and  as  we  learn  from  ver.  9  that  he  had  eighteen 
strong  men  of  his  sons  and  brethren  under  kim, 
we  may  oondude  that  all  his  sons  except  Zechariah 
the  first-bom  (ver.  14)  served  with  him,  and  there- 
fore Elioenai  likewise.  There  were  six  Levites  daily 
on  guard  at  the  east-gate,  whose  turn  wouki  there- 
fore come  every  third  day. 

4.  ['EKiBeydy;  Vat  EAc(0ava,  -BeyoMl  Akx. 
EAt«i7vai,  -vmmi-]  Eklest  son  of  Neariah,  the  ton 
of  Shemaiah,  1  Chr.  iii.  23,  24.  According  to  tho 
present  Heb.  text  he  is  in  the  seventh  generation 
from  Zerubbabel,  or  about  contemporary  with  Alex- 
ander the  Great;  but  there  are  strong  grounds  far 
believing  that  Shemaiah  is  identical  with  Shimei 
(ver.  19),  Zerubbabers  brother.  (See  GentaL  of 
our  Lordf  107-109,  and  ch.  vii.) 

6.  [In  Ea>.  ^EAwvot;  Vat  FA.  -mpai  Alex. 
E?amiyai;  in  Neh.,  Rom.  Vat  Alex,  omit;  FA.* 
EAia^yoI;  Comp.  AU.  'EXuwWO  A  priest  of  the 
sous  of  Pashur,  in  the  days  of  Eoa,  one  of  those 
who  hid  married  foreign  wives,  but  who,  at  £zra*a 
instigation,  put  them  away  wiUi  the  children  bom 
of  them,  and  ofiered  a  ram  for  a  treapass-oflering 
(Ezr.  X.  22).  He  is  possibly  the  same  as  is  men* 
tioned  in  Neh.  xiL  41,  as  one  of  the  priests  wUo 
accompanied  Nehemiah  with  trumpets  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  He  ii  called 
EuoMAS,  1  Esdr.  ix.  22. 

6.  ['EXiflwot  Vat  -ntpo,  FA.  -vroir;  Alex. 
EXiwrwu,  2.  m.  EXxowjwtf.]  An  IsraeUte,  of  the 
sons  of  Zattu,  who  had  also  married  a  strange  wife 
(Ezr.  X.  27).  From  the  position  of  Zattu  m  the 
lists,  Exr.  ii.  8;  Neh.  vii.  13,  x.  14,  it  was  prob- 
ably a  fiunily  of  high  rank.  EuoiuiAi  is  corrupted 
to  EuADAS,  1  Esdr.  ix.  28.  A.  C.  H. 

ELICyNAS.  1.  CEAwvcrfr,  Alex.  EXuttmsi 
[AM.  'EAX/oms:]  Vulg.  omits),  1  Esdr.  ix.  23. 
[Elioenai,  5.] 

♦  The  A.  V.  ed.  1611,  with  the  Genevan  versioii 
and  the  Bishops*  Bible,  following,  as  usual,  the 
Aldine  edition,  reads  Eluonas.  A. 

2.  {"EXivyds;  [Vat  EAiwdoj:]  No»ea$),  1 
Esdr.  ix.  32.     [Euezer,  10.] 

EL'IPHAL  (^0''^.!??  [«^^om  God  judget, 
Ges.] :  *EA^e(r ;  Alex.  EAt^ooA;  [Comp.  ^EAi^iIa:] 
Elipiud),  son  of  Ur;  one  of  the  memben  of  David's 


f>  Seetien  alleges  that  the  soaot^  quantity  of  the 
water  at  Howara  Is  against  this  identity  — a  weak 
reason,  for  the  water-supply  of  these  regions  is  highly 
variable.  He  also  r^ts  Gkurmdel  as  the  site  of 
Elim  (ilL  117). 
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gaud  (1  Chr.  xi.  85).  In  the  parallel  list  in  2  Sam. 
kziiL  the  name  is  given  Eliphelet,  and  the  names 
in  connection  with  it  are  much  altered.     [Uk.] 

BLIPH'ALAT  CEKupaUr  [Vat  -x«i-] : 
Et^kalach\  1  Esdr.  ix.  33.     [Elithelkt.] 

BLIPH'ALBT  [Heb,  EUphalet]  (lO^f'^b^ 
[God  dcUvera] :  [m  2  Sam.  *EAi^aA.cCd;  Vat.  EXcr 
^oaBy  Alex.]  ILKupaaO;  [in  1  Chr. J  *EXi^KiX<i; 
[Alex.  -Xrr;  Vat.  E^oXrr,  FA.  Ev^>o\€t:] 
EHf^ialeth,  [Eliphaiel] ).  1.  The  last  of  the  thirteen 
tons  bom  to  David,  by  his  wives,  after  his  estab- 
lishment in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  16 ;  1  Chr.  xiv. 
7).  Elsewhere,  when  it  does  not  occur  at  a  pause, 
the  name  is  given  with  the  shorter  vowel  — 
EupuELET  (1  Chr.  iii.  8).  Equivalent  to  Eliphalet 
ire  the  names  Elpalbt  and  Phaltiel. 

2.  1  Esdr.  viii.  89.  ['EXiAoAi,  Vat.  -x«i-; 
Aid.  Alex.  'EXi^cUorof:  J^l^haiam.]  [Eliph- 
slet,  6.] 

ELIPHAZ  (tS'^b.H  [God  hU  gtrength]: 
'ZKifds;  pn  1  Chr.  *iki<pd(;  Vat  EX«i<^aj:] 
EUphaz).  L  The  son  of  Esau  and  Adah,  and 
&ther  of  Teman  (Gen.  xxxvi.  4, 10-16;  1  Chr.  i. 
35,  36). 

2.  fEXi^f;  Alex,  once  -^as;  Vat  Sin.  EXf«- 
^f,  EXi4^,  Vat  twice  EXei^r,  Sin.  twice  EXi- 
^h  EU^kaz,]  The  chief  of  the  ^  three  friends ' 
of  Job.  He  is  called  ''  the  Temanite; "  hence  it  is 
naturally  inferred  that  he  was  a  descendant  of 
Teman  (the  son  of  the  first  Eliphaz),  from  whom  a 
portion  of  Arabia  Petrsea  took  its  name,  and  whose 
name  is  used  as  a  poetical  parallel  to  Edom  in  Jer. 
xlix.  20.  On  him  falls  the  main  burden  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  God's  retribution  in  this  world  is  perfect 
and  certain,  and  that  consequently  sufSring  must 
be  a  proof  of  previous  sin  (Job  iv.,  v.,  xv.,  xxii.). 
His  words  are  distinguished  from  those  of  Bildad 
and  Zophar  by  greater  calnmess  and  elaboration, 
and  in  the  first  instance  by  greater  gentleness 
towards  Job,  although  he  ventures  afterwards,  ap- 
parently from  coi^ecture,  to  impute  to  him  special 
sins.  The  great  truth  brought  out  by  him  is  the 
unapproachable  imgesty  and  purity  of  God  (iv.  12- 
21,  XV.  12-16).  [Job,  Book  of.]  But  still,  with 
the  other  two  friends,  he  is  condemned  for  having, 
in  defense  of  God's  providence,  spoken  of  him  *<  the 
thing  that  was  not  right,"  >.  e.  by  refiismg  to 
recognize  the  fihcts  of  human  life,  and  by  contenting 
himself  with  an  imperfect  retribution  as  worthy  to 
set  forth  the  righteousness  of  God.  On  sacrifice 
and  the  intercession  of  Job  all  three  are  pardoned 
[xhi.  7-9].  A.  B. 

ELIPU'ELEH  (J^nbp'^b^  \wh<mGoddi$- 
tinffuishes]^  I  e.  ElipheU/hurExl^fyd,  'E\t<t>a\o6j 
Alex.  EX«^a,  [EXt^MiXoias;  Vat  E\H<f>fyc^  Ey- 
^OMOias;  FA  EXci^ei^a,  Ey<l>caftas']  Eliphaiu^a, 

Merarite  Levite;  one  of  the  gatekeepers  (D^*1S")tt?, 
A.  V.  **  porters  ")  appointed  by  David  to  play  on 
the  harp  "  on  the  Sheminith  "  on  the  occasion  of 
bringing  up  the  Ark  to  the  city  of  David  (1  Chr. 
XT.  18,  21). 

ELIPH'BLBT  [Heb,  EUphelet]  (tD^S'^bs 
[God  deliveri]). 

1.  CEXn^oX^a;  [Vat  -X«i-;]  Alex.  EXi^JoXfr: 
EttphaUth.)  The  name  of  a  son  of  David,  one  of 
the  children  bom  to  him,  by  his  wives,  after  his 
wtablishmen*  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  iii.  6).  In  the 
Irt  in  2  Sam.  v.  15, 16,  this  name  and  another  are 
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omitted;  while  in  another  list  in  1  Chr.  xiv.  6,  6, 
it  is  given  as  Elpalkt. 

2.  i'EXi<pa\d;  [Vat  -X€«-;  Alex.  EM<t>a\rr:] 
EHphekt.)  Another  son  of  David,  belonging  also 
to  the  Jerusalem  family,  and  apparently  the  last 
of  his  sons  (1  Chr.  iii.  8).  In  the  other  list, 
occurring  at  the  pause,  the  vowel  is  lengthened  and 
the  name  becomes  Eliphalet. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  there  were  nc  t  two 
sons  of  this  name;  but  that,  like  Nogah,  one  is 
merely  a  transcril)er*s  repetition.  The  two  are  cer- 
tainly omitted  in  Samuel,  but  on  the  other  liand 
they  are  inserted  in  two  separate  lists  in  Chronicles, 
and  in  both  cases  the  number  of  sons  is  summed 
up  at  the  close  of  the  list. 

3.  {'A\i<f>a\4e',  [Vat  -Xci-;  Alex.  EXt^oXcT: 
EKpheleth.] )  Son  of  Ahasbai,  son  of  the  Maacha- 
thite.  One  of  the  thirty  warriors  of  David's  guard 
(2  Sam.  xxiU.  34).  In  the  list  in  1  Chr.  xi.  th« 
name  is  abbreviated  into  Eliphal. 

4.  pEXtAoX^;  Vat  EX€i<i>aX€ij:  Eliphalet,] 
Son  of  EsheK,  a  descendant  of  king  Saul  through 
Jonathan  (1  Chr.  viii.  39). 

5.  VEKKpaXdr;  Alex.  -Xo^ ;  Vat  A\«<^or  : 
EUpheUt.]  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Bene-Adon- 
ikain,  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr. 
viii.  13).     [Eliphalet,  2.] 

6.  ['EXi^xtXfT;  Vat.  FA.  EX€t4)aX€«:  Eliphe- 
Uth.]  A  man  of  the  Bene-Hashum,  in  the  time 
of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a  ft>reign  wife  and  iiad  to 
relinquish  her  (Ezr.  x.  33).     [Eliphalat.] 

ELIS'ABETH('EX«r(£iBrr:  [EUMbeih]),ih» 
wife  of  Zacharias  and  mother  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Luke  i.  5  £).  She  was  hereelf  of  the  priestly 
family,  iK  r&v  $uyar(pwy^Aap<&yf  and  a  relation 
{(TuyytyiiSf  Luke  i.  36)  of  the  mother  of  our  Lx)rd. 
[Mary,  The  Viugin,  II.]  She  is  described  as  a 
person  of  great  piety,  and  was  the  first  to  greet 
Alary,  on  her  coming  to  visit  her,  as  the  mother 
of  her  Lord  (Luke  i.  42  ff.).  H.  A. 

*  For  the  import  of  the  name,  see  Elisheba. 
The  wife  of  Aaron  bore  the  same  name  (Ex.  vi.  23), 
and  hence  It  is  one  that  the  females  of  a  sacerdotal 
fomily  like  this  of  Elisabeth  (Luke  i.  5)  would  be 
{^t  to  have  given  to  them.  The  Greek  form  arose, 
says  Fiirst  {Hebr,  u.  ChnkL  Uandwb.  i.  93),  from 

np?tt?'»h^.  How  she  was  related  to  Mary  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  is  micertain.  It  may  have  been 
on  the  side  of  her  own  mother  (her  father  being  a 
Levite)  as  a  descendant  of  David,  or  on  that  of 
Mary's  mother  (her  father  bong  of  the  bouse  of 
Da\id)  as  a  descendant  of  Aaron.  Marriages  be- 
tween those  of  different  tribes  were  not  forbidden, 
except  when  there  were  no  sons,  and  tlie  rights  of 
profMerty  vested  in  daughters.  H. 

ELISE1J8  [properly  Elis.e'us]  CEMtrcud 
[Vat  -Xfi-] ;  N.  T.  Rec.  Text  with  C,  EKuradios; 
Lachm.  with  A  D  [Sin.],  'EXuroTos;  [B,  EXci- 
<ratosi]  ElUem^  but  in  Cod.  Amiat  Jlelisceus): 
the  form  m  which  the  name  Elisha  appears  in 
the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocrypha  and  the  N.  T.  (Ecclus. 
xlviu.  12;  Luke  iv.  27).  flTie  A.  V.  ed.  1611, 
with  other  early  editions,  reads  Elizeus  in  the  pas- 
sages referred  to.] 

ELrSHA  (^^^''b^  [God  it  solvation,  i.  e. 
he  w/io  saves]:  'EXicrcu/:  Alex.  EXurtratt;  Joseph. 
'EKia-a-cuos'  Elismu),  son  of  Sliaphat  of  Abel- 
nieholah.o  The  attendant  and  disciple  {koI  padrir^s 

a  The  ftory  in  the  Oiron.  PaachdU  and  Epipbanios 
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ttal  SieCxovof,  Joseph.  ArU.  viii.  10,  §  7)  of  Elijah, 
and  subsequently  his  successor  as  prophet  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel. 

The  earliest  mention  of  his  name  is  in  the  com- 
mand to  I'll  jab  in  the  cave  at  Horeb  (1  K.  xix.  16, 
17).  Uiit  our  first  introduction  to  the  future 
prophet  is  in  the  fields  of  his  native  place.  Alel- 
mebolah — the  "meadow  of  the  dance" — was 
probably  in  tlie  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and,  as  ito 
name  would  seem  to  indicate,  in  a  moist  or  watered 
situation.  [Abel.]  Klgah,  on  his  way  from  Sinai 
to  Damascus  by  the  Jordan  valley,  lights  on  his 
successor  engaged  in  the  labors  of  the  field,  twelve 
yoke  beibre  bim,  i.  e.  either  twelve  ploughs  at  work 
in  other  parts  of  the  field,  or  more  probably  twelve 
"  yokes  *'  of  land  alueady  ploughed,  and  he  himself 
engaged  on  the  last.<*  To  cross  to  him  (/.  e.  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan),  to  throw  over  his  shoulders 
the  rough  mantle  —  a  token  at  once  of  investiture 
with  the  prophet's  office,  and  of  adoption  as  a  son 
—  was  to  Kl\jah  but  the  work  of  an  instant,  and 
the  prophet  strode  on  as  if  what  he  had  done  were 
nothing.^  "  Go  back  again,  for  what  have  I  done 
unto  thee?" 

So  sudden  and  weighty  a  call,  mvohing  the  re- 
linquishment of  a  position  so  substantial,  and  family 
ties  so  dear,  might  well  have  caused  hesitation. 
But  the  parley  was  only  momentary.  To  use  a 
figure  which  we  may  almost  believe  to  have  been 
suggested  by  this  very  occurrence,  Itllisha  was  not 
a  man  who,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
was  likely  to  look  back ;  c  be  delayed  men^ly  to  give 
the  farewell  kiss  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  pre- 
side at  a  parting  feast  with  his  people,  and  then 
followed  the  great  prophet  on  his  northward  road 
to  become  to  him  what  m  the  earlier  times  of  his 
nation  Joshua  <^  had  been  to  Moses. 

Of  the  nature  of  this  connection  we  know  hardly 
anything.  "  Klisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  who  poured 
water  on  the  hands  of  IClijah,"  is  all  tliat  is  colil 
us.  The  characters  of  the  two  men  were  thoroughly 
dissimiUir,  but  how  far  the  lion-like  daring  and 
courage  of  the  one  had  infused  itself  into  the  other, 
we  can  judge  from  the  few  occasions  on  which  it 
blazed  forth,  while  every  line  of  the  narrative  of 
Elijah's  last  hours  on  earth  bears  evidence  how 
deep  was  the  personal  affection  which  the  stem, 
rough,  reser\'ed  master  had  engendered  in  his  gentle 
and  pliant  disciple. 

Seven  or  ei^ht  years  must  have  passed  between 
the  call  of  IClisha  and  the  removal  of  his  master, 
and  during  the  whole  of  (hat  time  we  hear  nothing 
of  him.  But  when  that  period  had  ebpsed  he  re- 
appears, to  become  the  most  prominent  figure  in 
the  history  of  his  country  during  the  rest  of  his 
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long  life.  Il  tklmost  every  respect  Ellsha  pmenti 
the  most  complete  contrast  to  Elijah.  'Ilie  copioui 
collection  of  his  sayings  and  doings  which  are  pre- 
sent in  the  3d  to  the  9th  chapter  of  the  2d  book 
of  Kings,  though  in  many  respects  deficient  in  that 
remarkal)le  vividness  which  we  have  noticed  in  the 
records  of  Elijah,  is  yet  full  of  testinionies  to  this 
contrast.  Eljjah  was  a ,  true  IMouin  child  of  the 
desert.  The  clells  of  the  Cherith,  the  wild  shrubs 
of  the  desert^  the  cave  at  Horeb,  tlie  top  of  Carmd, 
were  his  hawits  and  his  resting-places.  If  he  enters 
a  city,  it  is  only  to  deliver  his  message  of  fire  and 
be  gone.  Elisha,  on  tlie  other  hand,  is  a  civilized 
man,  an  inhabitant  of  cities,     lie  passed  from  the 

translation  of  his  master  to  dwell  (ZUL*^,  A.  V. 
"  tarry")  at  Jericho  (2  K.  ii.  1«);  from  thence  he 
"retnnied"  to  Samaria  {ver.  25).  At  Samaria 
(v.  3,  vi.  32,  comp.  ver.  24)  and  at  Dothan  (vi.  13) 
he  seems  regularly  to  ha\'e  resided  in  a  hoa«e  (y.  9, 
24,  vi.  32,  xiii.  17)  with  "doors"  and  "  wujdo'jiB," 
in  familiar  intercourse  with  the  sons  of  the  prophets, 
with  the  elders  (n.  32),  with  the  lady  of  Shunem, 
the  ^leral  of  Damascus,  the  king  of  Israel.  Ovet 
the  king  and  the  "  captain  of  the  host "  he  seems 
to  have  posses.sed  some  special  influence,  cafmble 
of  being  turned  to  material  advantage  if  desired  (2 
K.  iv.  13).  And  as  with  his  manners  so  with  his 
appearance.  The  touches  of  the  narrative  are  very 
slight,  but  we  can  gather  that  his  dress  was  the 
ordinary  garment  of  an  Israelite,  the  bfieif,  prob- 
ably similar  in  form  to  the  long  abbiyth  of  the 
modem  S>Tians  (2  K.  ii.  12),  that  his  hair  was 
wom  trimmed  behind,  in  contrast  to  the  disordered 
locks  of  El\jali  (ii.  23,  as  explained  l)cluw),  and  tliat 
he  used  a  walking- staff  (iv.  29)  of  the  kind  ordi- 
narily carried  by  grave  or  aged  citizens  (/ech.  x-iiL 
4).  What  use  he  made  of  the  rough  mantle  of 
IQijah,  which  came  into  his  possession  at  theb 
parting,  does  not  anywhere  appear,  but  there  is  do 
hint  of  his  ever  having  wom  iL 

If  from  these  external  peculiarities  we  turn  to 
the  hitemal  characteristics  of  the  two,  and  to  the 
results  which  they  produced  on  their  contemporaries, 
the  differences  which  they  present  are  highly  in- 
structive. Elijah  was  emphatically  a  destro3er. 
His  mission  was  to  slay  and  to  demolish  whatever 
opposed  or  interfered  with  the  rights  of  Jeliovah, 
the  I^rd  of  Hosts,  llie  nation  luid  adopted  a  god 
of  power  and  force,  and  they  were  sliown  that  be 
was  feebleness  itself  compared  wit!)  the  God  whom 
they  had  forsaken.  But  after  IClijah  the  destroy  er 
comes  I'llisha  the  healer.  "  Thei*e  shall  not  be  dew 
nor  rain  these  years  "  is  the  proclantation  of  tbe 
one.     "  There  shall  not  be  from  thaice  any  dearth 


is  that  when  Elisha  first  saw  the  light  tho  golden  calf 
at  tiilgsl  roared,  so  loud  as  to  bo  heard  at  Jerusalem, 
*<  Uo  shall  destroy  their  graven  and  their  molten 
Images"  (Fabricius,  (hi.  psfuJepigr.  i.  1071). 

a  •  The  exact  rendering  (1  K.  xlx.  19)  is  that  Elisha 
K  was  ploughing :  12  yoke  before  him  " ;  and  the  better 
explanation  is  not  that  the  prophet  followed  a  team 
of  12  oxen,  but  that  11  yoke  of  oxen  with  as  many 
ploughs  preceded  him,  and  that  he  was  the  12th  at 
the  end  of  tho  lino.  It  is  cuAtomary  no-.T  for  the 
flurmers  in  Syria  to  plough  in  this  manner.  "  I  have 
«een,''  says  Dr.  Thomson  {Land  and  Book^  1.  206) 
^  more  than  a  doaen  of  them  thus  at  work.  .  .  .  Their 
little  ploughs''  [gee  Flouqh]  "  make  no  proper  furrow, 
but  merely  root  up  and  throw  the  soil  on  either  side, 
and  80  any  number  may  follow  one  another,  each 
making  its  own  scratch  along  the  back  of  the  earth, 


and  when  at  the  end  of  the  field,  they  can  return  alnng 
the  same  line,  and  thus  back  ani  forth  until  the  whole 
is  ploughed.  It  was  well  that  Btbsha  canio  the  la«t 
of  thu  twelve,  for  the  act  of  KlUih  would  have  stopped 
all  that  were  in  advance  of  hiiu.  They  cannot  pus 
one  another."  IL 

b  So  our  translation,  and  so  the  latest  Jewish  ren- 
dering (Zunx).  Other  versions  interpret  the  paKia^ 
differently. 

c  According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  13,  §  7}  he  began 
to  prophesy  immediately. 

d  The  word  J^nn'^V"'^  (A.  V.  »♦  ministered  Cc 
him"),  is  the  same  that  is  employed  of  Joshua 
Gehaxi's  relation  to  Elisha.  except  once,  \»  dosignatad 

by  a  diflerent  word,  1^3  =  "  l»d  "  or  <  youth." 
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7t  barren  land  **  is  the  first  miracle  of  the  other. 
Wliut  may  have  been  the  dUiKwUion  of  Elijah  when 
not  engai;^  in  the  actual  service  of  his  mission  we 
have  unhappily  no  means  of  knowing.  Uke  most 
men  of  stivng  stem  character,  he  had  probably 
affections  no  less  strong.  But  it  is  inipossiblu  to 
conceive  that  he  whs  accustomed  to  tlie  practice  of 
that  beneficence  which  is  so  strikingly  charncter 
istic  of  Klisha,  and  which  conies  out  at  almost 
every  step  of  his  career.  Still  more  impossible  is 
it  to  concei>ne  him  exercising  the  tolerance  towards 
the  person  and  the  religion  of  forei^^ers  for  which 
Eli&ha  is  remark^ible  —  in  communication,  for  ex- 1 
ample,  with  Naamr.i  or  Hazael;  in  the  one  casej 
calming  with  a  wurd  of  peace  the  scruples  of  tlie 
new  proselyte,  anxious  to  reconcile  the  due  homage 
to  Kiinmoa  with  his  nllei^iance  to  .lehovah;  in  tlie 
other  case  contemplating  with  tears,  but  still  with 
tears  oidy,  the  evil  which  the  future  king  of  Syria 
was  to  bring  on  his  country,  'llmt  Baal-worship 
was  pret-akint  in  Israel  even  after  the  efforts  of 
Elijah,  and  that  Samaria  was  its  chief  seat,  we 
have  the  evidence  of  the  narrative  of  Jehu  to  as- 
sure us  (2  K.  X.  18-27),  but  yet  not  one  act  or 
word  in  disapproval  of  it  is  recorded  of  IClisha. 
True,  he  could  be  as  zealous  in  his  feelings  and  as 
cutting  in  his  words  as  IClgah.  ^'  What  ha\'e  1  to 
do  with  thee  ?  '\  says  be  to  the  son  of  Ahab  —  ^*  this 
ion  of  a  murderer,*'  as  on  another  occasion  he 
called  him  —  **  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  V  get 
thee  to  the  prophets  of  thy  father  and  to  the 
prophets  of  thy  mother.  As  the  Lord  of  hosts 
iiveth  before  whom  I  stand"  —  the  very  formuk 
of  Elijah  —  <^  surely  were  it  not  that  I  r^ard  the 
presence  of  Jeiioshaphat  king  of  Judali  I  would 
not  look  toward  thee  nor  see  thee ! ''  But  after  this 
expression  of  wrath  he  allows  himself  to  be  calmed 
by  the  music  of  the  minstrel,  and  ends  by  giving 
the  three  kings  the  counsel  which  fVees  them  fh>m 
theur  diificulty.  So  also  he  smites  the  host  of  the 
Syrians  with  blindness,  but  it  is  merely  for  a  tem- 
porary purpose;  and  the  adventure  concludes  by 
bis  preparing  great  provision  for  them,  and  send- 
ing these  enemies  of  Israel  and  worshippers  of  false 
gods  back  unharmed  to  their  master. 

In  considering  tlicse  differences  the  fifict  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  that,  notwithstanding  their  greater 
extent  and  greater  detail,  the  notices  of  Pilisha 
really  convey  a  much  more  imperfect  idea  of  the 
man  than  those  of  FHIjah.  l^e  prophets  of  the 
nation  of  Israel  —  both  the  predecessors  of  KUsha, 
like  Samuel  and  El'^ah,  and  his  successors,  like 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  —  are  represented  to  us  as 
preachers  of  righteousness,  or  champions  of  Jeho- 
vah against  false  gods,  or  judges  and  deliverers  of 
theur  country,  or  counsellors  of  their  sovereign  in 
times  of  peril  and  difficulty.  Their  miracl»  and 
wonderful  acts  are  introduced  as  means  toward 
these  ends,  and  are  kept  in  the  most  complete 
subordination  thoreto.     But  with  Elisha,  as  he  is 


a  The  ordinary  meanlog  put  upon  this  phrase  (see 
for  example,  J.  II.  Newman,  Subjects  of  ttw  Day^  p. 
191)  Is  that  Ellsha  possesMd  double  the  power  of  Eli- 
jah. Tills,  though  ssDcUoned  by  the  renderings  of 
the  Yulgate  and  Lather,  aud  adopted  by  a  long  series 
>f  conunentators  from  8.  Ephraem  Syms  to  I*astor 
{^ommacher,  would  appear  not  to  be  the  real  force 

•f  the  words.  C^Jtt?  ^5,  literaUy  "a  mouth  of 
iwo" — a  double  roouth/hl  —  Is  the  phras^  employed 
m  Dent.  xxl.  17  to  denote  the  amount  (^  a  fkther's 
foods  which  Mwe  the  right  and  token  of  a  first-born 
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pictured  in  these  nnrrati\-e8,  the  case  ii  com[iletely 
reversed.  With  him  the  miracles  are  e\'crytliing, 
tlie  prophet's  work  nothing,  llie  man  who  was 
for  years  the  Ultimate  companion  of  Elijah,  on 
whom  Elyah's  mantle  descended,  and  who  was 
gifled  with  a  double  portion  of  his  spirit,''  appears 
in  these  records  chiefly  as  a  worker  of  prodigies,  a 
predicter  of  f\iture  events,  a  re%'ealer  of  secrets,  and 
things  happening  out  of  sight  or  at  a  distance. 
The  working  of  wonders  seems  to  be  a  natural  ac- 
companiment of  false  religions,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  Boal-worship  of  Samaria  and  Jezred 
was  not  free  (h>m  such  arts.  The  story  of  1  K. 
xxii.  shows  that  even  before  Klisha's  time  the 
prophets  had  come  to  le  looked  upon  as  diviners, 
and  were  consulted,  not  on  questions  of  truth  and 
justice,  nor  even  as  depositaries  of  tlie  pur|)Oses  and 
will  of  the  Deity,  but  as  al  le  to  foretell  how  an  ad- 
venture or  a  projec-t  was  likely  to  turn  out,  whether 
it  might  be  emitarked  in  without  personal  dang^ 
or  loss.  But  if  this  d^radation  is  inherent  in  false 
worship,  it  is  no  less  a  principle  in  true  religion  to 
accommodate  itself  to  a  state  of  things  already  ex- 
isting, and  out  of  the  forms  of  the  alien  or  the 
fals6  to  produce  the  power  of  the  true.'^  And  thus 
I'ilisha  appears  to  have  fidlen  in  with  tlie  habits  of 
his  fellow-counUymen.  He  MTought,  without  re- 
ward and  without  ceremonial,  the  cures  and  res- 
torations for  which  the  soothsayers  of  Baal-zebub 
at  Ekron  were  consulted  in  %-aiii:  he  warned  hif 
sovereign  of  dangers  from  the  Syrians  which  the 
whole  four  hundred  of  his  prophets  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  predicting  to  Ahab,  and  thus  in  one 
sense  we  may  say  that  no  less  signally  than  lilgah 
he  vanquished  the  false  gods  on  their  own  field. 
But  still  even  with  this  allowance  it  is  difficult  to 
help  l)el:e\ing  that  the  anecdotes  of  his  life  (if  the 
word  may  lie  permitted,  for  we  cannot  l)e  said  to 
possess  his  biography)  were  thrown  into  tlieir  pres- 
ent sliupe  at  a  later  period,  when  the  idea  of  a 
prophet  had  been  bwered  from  its  ancient  elevation 
to  the  level  of  a  mero  worker  of  wonders.  A  bi- 
ographer who  held  this  lower  idea  of  a  prophet's 
function  would  regard  the  higher  duties  aliove 
alluded  to  as  con^paratively  unworthy  of  notice, 
and  would  omit  all  mention  of  them  accordingly. 
In  the  eulogium  of  Elisha  contained  in  the  cat:v- 
logue  of  worthies  of  Eoclus.  xl>iii.  12-14  —  the 
only  later  mention  of  him  sat'e  the  passing  alluskm 
of  f^uke  iv.  27  —  this  view  is  more  strongly  brought 
out  than  in  the  earlier  narrative:  **  Whilst  he  lived, 
he  was  not  moved  by  the  presence  of  any  prince, 
neither  could  any  bring  him  into  subjection.  No 
word  could  overcome  him,  and  after  his  death  his 
body  prophesied.  He  did  wonders  in  his  life,  and 
at  Ws  death  were  his  works  mancllous.'* 

But  there  are  other  considerations  fVom  which 
the  incompleteness  of  these  records  of  I'ilisha  may 
be  inferred:  (1.)  The  absence  of  marks  by  which 
to  determine  the  dates  of  the  various  oocurreocea. 


son.  Thus  the  gift  of  the  "double  portion  "  of  Eli- 
Jjih's  spirit  was  but  the  legitimate  conclusion  of  the 
act  of  adoption  which  began  with  the  casting  of  the 
mantle  at  Abel-meholah  years  before.  Thid  explana- 
tion is  given  by  Orotius  and  others.  (See  Keil  a//  lo".) 
E-wald  ( Gfji-A.  ill.  607)  gives  it  as  nur  Zw^idrittH^  UHd 
atich  f/ieae  kaum  —  two  thirds,  and  hardly  that  Foe 
a  curious  calculation  by  S.  Peter  Damlanns.  that  Eli- 
jah perfbrmed  12  miracles  aud  Elisha  24.  see  the  Acta 
Sanctorum^  July  20.  [See  PotnoN,  Dowu,  Amer. 
ed.l 
b  See  Stanley^  Cantainuy  Strmons^  p.  820 
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Tlie  <*  king  of  Israel  *'  is  continually  mentioned, 
tmt  we  are  left  to  infer  what  king  is  intended  (2 
K.  V.  6,  6,  7,  Ac.,  vi.  8,  9,  21,  26,  vii.  2,  viiL  3,  5, 
6,  &c.).  This  is  the  case  even  in  the  story  of  the 
important  events  of  Naaman's  cure,  and  the  capt- 
ure of  the  Syrian  host  at  Dothan.  The  only  ex- 
ceptions are  iii.  12  (comp.  6),  and  the  narrative  of 
the  visit  of  Jeboash  (xiii.  14,  Ac.)t  but  this  latter 
story  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  disarrangement  of 
these  records,  occurring  as  it  does  after  the  men- 
tion of  the  death  of  Jehoash  (ver.  13),  and  being 
followed  by  an  account  of  occurrences  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoahas  his  &ther  (w.  22,  23).  (2.)  The 
absence  of  chronological  sequence  in  the  narratives. 
The  story  of  the  Shunamroite  embraces  a  lengthened 
period,  fh>m  before  the  birth  of  the  child  till  he 
was  some  years  old.  Gehazi's  fiimiliar  communi- 
cation with  the  king,  and  therefore  the  story  which 
precedes  it  (viii.  1,  2),  must  have  occurred  before 
he  was  struck  with  leprosy,  though  placed  k>ng  after 
the  relation  of  that  event  (v.  27).  (3.)  The  dif- 
ferent stories  are  not  connected  by  the  form  of 
words  usually  employed  in  the  consecutive  narrative 
of  these  books.  (See  Keil,  Kiriffg^  p.  348,  where 
other  indications  will  be  found.) 

With  this  preface  we  pass  to  the  consideration 
of  the  several  occurrences  preserved  to  us  in  the 
life  of  the  prophet 

The  call  of  Elisha  seems  to  have  taken  place 
about  four  years  before  the  death  of  Ahab.  He 
died  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  the  grandson  of  Jehu. 
This  embraces  a  period  of  not  less  than  65  years, 
for  certainly  55  of  which  he  held  the  office  of 
"prophet  in  Israel"  (2  K.  v.  8).« 

1.  After  the  departure  of  his  master,  Elisha  re- 
turned to  dwell  ^  at  Jericho  (2  K.  ii.  18).  The 
town  had  been  lately  rebuilt  (1  K.  xvi.  34),  and 
was  the  residence  of  a  body  of  the  "  sons  oJP  the 
prophets  "  (2  R.  ii.  5, 15).  No  one  who  has  visited 
the  site  of  Jericho  can  forget  how  prominent  a 
feature  in  the  scene  are  the  two  perennial  springs 
which,  rising  at  the  base  of  the  steep  hills  of  Qua- 
rantania  behind  the  town,  send  their  streams  across 
tlie  plain  toward  the  Jordan,  scattering,  even  at 
the  hottest  season,  the  richest  and  most  grateftil 
vegetation  over  what  would  otherwise  be  a  bare 
tract  of  sandy  soil.    At  the  time  in  question  part 


a  The  figures  given  above  are  arrived  at  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Ahab's  reign  after  EUsha^s  call,  say      4  yean, 

Ahasiah'sdo 2     u 

Jorain's  do 12     u 

Jehu's  do 28     (( 

Jeboahaz's  do 17     »< 

Joash,  before  SUsha's  death,  say   .      2     tt 

65 
Out  of  the  above  Elijah  lived  probably  9  yean ;  the 
4  of  Ahab,  the  2  of  Ahasiah,  and  say  8  of  Joram : 
which  leaves  66  years  tnm  theasoent  of  EI^  to  the 
death  of  Elisha. 

b  Hebr.  Dtt?**;  A.  V.  generaUy  "dwelt,"  but  here 
"tarried."       '^ 

c  This,  or  Mrn  Hajla,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  is 
probably  Uie  spring  Intended  by  Scott  in  the  opening 
shapter  of  the  Talisman  ^  under  the  name  of  the 
•'  Diamond  of  the  Desert."  Bat  bin  knowledge  of  the 
topography  is  evidently  most  imperfect. 

•This  Uin  es-SuU&n  is  the  only  fountain  new 
Jericho ;  and  "  there  Is  every  reason  to  regard  these 
IS  the  waters  mhaculously  healed  by  Elisha.  They 
snay  have  been  earlier  brackish  and  warm,  like  most 
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at  least  of  this  charm  was  wanting.  One  of  thf 
springs  was  noxious  —  had  some  properties  which 
rendered  it  unfit  for  drinking,  and  alw)  prejudidal 

to  the  land  (u.l9,  D'*yn=bad,  A<  V.  "naught"). 
At  the  request  of  the  men  of  Jericho  Elisha  rem- 
edied this  evil.  He  took  salt  in  a  new  vessel,  and 
cast  it  into  the  water  at  its  source  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah.  From  the  time  of  Josephus  (B,  J.  ir. 
8,  §  3)  to  the  present  (Siewulf,  MtxL  Trav.  p.  17; 
Mandeville;  Maundrell;  Rob.  i.  554, 555),  the  tra- 
dition of  the  cure  has  been  attached  to  the  large 
spring  N.  W.  of  the  present  town,  and  which  now 
bears,  probably  in  reference  to  some  later  event,  the 
name  of '  Jm  e»-Sultdns 

2.  We  next  meet  with  Elisha  at  Bethel  in  the 
heart  of  the  country,  oo  his  way  from  Jericho  to 
Mount  Carmel  (2  K.  ii.  23).  His  last  visit  had 
been  made  in  company  with  Elijah  on  their  road 
down  to  the  Jordan  (ii.  2).  Sons  of  the  prophets 
resided  there,  but  still  it  was  the  seat  of  the  calf- 
worship,  and  therefore  a  prophet  of  Jehovah  might 
expect  to  meet  with  insult  especially  if  not  so  weD 
known  and  so  formidable  as  Elijah.  The  road  to 
the  town  winds  up  the  defile  of  the  Woify  Suweiml, 
under  the  hill  which  still  bears  what  in  all  prob- 
ability are  the  ruins  of  Ai,  and  which,  even  now 
retaining  some  trees,  was  at  that  date  shaded  by  a 
forest,  thick,  and  the  haunt  of  saMige  animals.^ 
Here  the  boys  of  the  town  were  dustcra),  waititig, 
as  they  still  wait  at  the  entrance  of  the  villages  of 
Palestine,  for  the  chance  passer-by.  In  the  sbort- 
triomied  locks  of  Elisha,  how  were  they  to  recog- 
nize the  successor  of  the  prophet,  with  whose 
shaggy  haJr  streaming  o\'er  his  shoulders  they  wen 
all  fiimillar?  So  with  the  license  of  the  eastern 
children  they  scoff  at  the  new  comer  as  be  waUa 
by  —  "Go  up,«  roundhead !  go  up,  roundhead !  ** 
For  once  Eli^a  assumed  the  sternness  of  his  ina»- 
ter.  He  turned  upon  them  and  cursed  them  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  and  we  all  know  the  catastrophe 
which  folbwed.  The  destruction  of  these  chikiron 
has  been  always  felt  to  be  a  difficulty.  It  is  so  en- 
tirely different  from  anything  elsewhere  reconled 
of  Elisha  —  the  one  exception  of  severity  in  a  life 
of  mildness  and  beneficence — that  it  is  perfaape 
allowable  to  conclude  that  some  circumstances  have 
been  omitted  in  the  narrative,  or  that  some  expres- 


of  the  fountaini  ftirther  north  and  south ;  now  they 
are  sweet  and  plea«ant,  not  cold  indeed,  bat  also  tmlj 
sUghUy  wurm"  (Rob.  Phys.  Otogr.  p.  255).  This 
fountain  is  ritoated  a  mile  or  more  in  front  of  ^^co- 
rantania  f  the  reputed  mount  of  Christ's  temptatkm. 
TravellsTS  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Jordan  usually  pitch 
their  tents  at  night  beside  this  sparkling  fountain. 

H. 

d  The  "lion"  and  the  ''bear"  are  mentioned  as 

not  uncommon  by  Amos  (v.  19),  who  redded  certainly 

for  some  time  in  the  neigh  bortiood  of  Betiiel  (see  rfl. 

10;  also  iv.  4,  v.  5,  6).     The  word  used  for  the  **lbew 

est "  is  *l5-»  y***"")  implying  a  denser  growth  than 
choresh^  more  properly  a  "  wood "  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P. 
App.  $  73).     [BxAA ;  Lioif .] 

«  n^ V,  **  go  up,"  can  hardly,  as  Abarbanel  woold 

have  it,  be  a  scoff  at  the  recent  ascent  of  Eiyah.    The 

word  rendered  above  by  "roundhead"  (nnfT')  te  a 

peculiar  Hebrew  term  for  shortness  of  hair  at  the 

back  of  the  head,  as  distinguished  from  HS^,  bald 

in  front;  A.  Y.  " forahead-bald.'*  This  Is  due  ts 
Ewald  (iii.  512).    [See  p.  703,  note  6.] 
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jion  has  lost  its  special  force,  which  would  haye 
BEpbuned  aod  justified  the  apparent  disproportion 
of  the  punishment  to  the  ofifense. 

3.  Elisha  extricates  Jehoram  Icing  of  Israelf  and 
the  kings  of  Judah  and  Edom,  from  their  difficulty 
hi  the  campaign  agahist  Muab,  arising  from  want 
of  water  (iii.  4-27).  The  revolt  of  Moab  occurred 
very  shortly  after  the  death  of  Ahab  (iii.  5,  comp. 
i.  1),  and  the  campaign  followed  immediately  — 
«*the  same  day"  (iii.  6;  A.  V.  "time").  The 
prophet  was  with  the  army;  according  to  Josephus 
{Ant.  ix.  8,  §  1),  he  "happened  to  be  in  a  tent 
(Vtwx€  icoT€<rK7jwic4$)  outsidc  the  camp  of  Israel." 
Joram  he  refuses  to  hear  except  out  of  respect  for 
Jehoshaphat  the  servant  of  the  true  God ;  but  a 
minstrel  is  brought,  and  at  the  sound  of  music  the 
hand  of  Jehovah  comes  upon  him,  and  he  predicts 
a  fiUl  of  rain,  and  advises  a  mode  of  procedure  in 
connection  therewith  which  results  in  the  complete 
discomfiture  of  Moab.  This  incident  probably  took 
place  at  the  S.  E.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

4.  The  widow  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
—  according  to  Josephus,  of  Obadiah,  the  steward 
of  Ahab  —  is  in  debt,  and  her  two  sons  are  about 
to  be  taken  from  her  and  sokl  as  slaves.  She  has 
no  property  but  a  pot  of  oil.  This  Elisha  causes 
(in  his  absence,  iv.  5)  to  multiply,  until  the  widow 
has  filled  with  it  all  the  vessels  which  she  could 
borrow.  No  invocation  of  Jehovah  ia  mentioned, 
nor  any  place  or  date  of  the  miracle. 

5.  The  next  occurrence  is  at  Shunem  and  Mount 
Carmd  (iv.  8-37).  The  story  divides  itself  into 
two  parts,  separated  from  each  other  by  several 
yean,  (a.)  £lisha,  probably  on  his  way  between 
Ormel  and  the  Jordan  valley,  calls  accidentally  a^t 
Shunem,  now  Solam^  a  village  on  the  southern 
dopes  of  Jebd  ed-Duhy^  the  Little  Uermon  of 
modem  travellers.  Here  he  is  hospitably  enter- 
tamed  by  a  woman  of  substance,  apparently  at  that 
time  ignorant  of  the  character  of  bar  guest.  There 
is  no  occasion  here  to  quote  the  details  of  this 
charming  narrative,  or  the  manner  in  which,  as  a 
recompense  for  her  care  of  the  prophet,  she  was 
saved  fimn  that  chikllees  condition  which  was 
esteemed  so  great  a  calamity  by  every  Jewish  wife, 
and  permitted  to  "  embrace  a  son." 

(6.)  An  interval  has  dapsed  of  several  years. 
The  boy  b  now  old  enough  to  accompany  his  fitther 
to  the  corn-field,  where  the  harvest  is  proceeding. 
The  fierce  rays  of  the  morning  sun  are  too  powerful 
ibr  him,  and  he  is  carried  home  to  his  mother  only 
to  die  at  noon.  She  says  nothing  of  their  kMs  to 
her  husband,  but  depositing  her  child  on  the  bed 
of  the  man  of  (Sod,  at  once  starts  in  quest  of  him 
to  Mount  Oarmel  The  distance  is  fifteen  or  six- 
teen miles,  at  least  four  hours'  ride;  but  she  is 
mounted  on  the  best  ass  <^  in  the  stable,  and  she 
does  not  slacken  rein.  Elisha  b  on  one  of  the 
heights  of  (Jarmel  commanding  the  road  to  Shunem, 

and  firom  his  position  opposite  to  her  (IjlpD)  he 
lecognizes  in  the  distance  the  figure  of  the  regular 
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"  pr^n  «  ^  the  «he-as8."  She-atses  were,  and 
gtUl  are,  most  esteemed  in  the  East. 

6  The  A.  V.  in  It.  27,  perveriely  renders  "JnH, 
(*  the  mount,'*  by  "  the  hill,"  thus  obscuring  the^oon- 
asetlon  with  ver.  26,  '<  Mount  Carmel." 

e  R  Qixd  up  thy  lohis  and  go." 

d  153,  t.  «.  the  lad  or  youth,  a  totally  different 
mm  to  [from]  thai  Vy  which  the  relation  of  EUsha  to 


attendant  at  the  services  which  he  hoMs  here  at 
"  new  moon  and  sabbath  "  (comp.  ver.  26^  He 
sends  Gehazi  down  to  meet  her,  and  inquire  the 
reason  of  her  unexpected  visit  But  her  distress  it 
for  the  ear  of  the  master,  and  not  of  the  servant, 
and  she  presses  on  till  she  comes  up  to  the  place 
where  Elisha  himself  is  stationed,^  then  throwing 
herself  down  in  her  emotion  she  clasps  him  by  the 
feet.  Misinterpreting  this  action,  or  perhaps  with 
an  ascetic  feeling  of  the  unholiness  of  a  woman, 
Gehazi  attempts  to  thrust  her  away.  But  the 
prophet  is  too  profound  a  student  of  human  nature 
to  allow  this  —  "  Let  her  alone,  for  her  soul  is 
vexed  within  her,  and  Jehovah  hath  hid  it  fh>m 
me,  and  hath  not  told  me."  "And  she  said "  — 
with  the  enigmatical  form  of  oriental  speech  — 
" Did  I  desire  a  son  of  my  lord?  did  I  not  say  do 
not  deceive  me?"  No  explanation  is  needed  to 
tell  Elisha  the  exact  state  of  the  case.  The  heat 
of  the  season  will  allow  of  no  delay  in  taking  the 
necessary  steps,  and  Gehazi  is  at  once  despatched 
to  run  back  to  Shunem  with  the  utmost  speed.« 
He  takes  the  prophet's  walking-staff  in  his  hand 
which  he  is  to  ky  on  the  &ce  of  the  child.  The 
mother  and  Elisha  follow  in  haste.  Before  they 
reach  the  village  the  sun  of  that  long,  anxious, 
summer  afternoon  must  have  set.  (lehazi  meets 
them  on  the  road,  but  he  has  no  reassuring  report 
to  give;  the  placing  of  the  staff  on  the  fiice  of  the 
dead  boy  had  called  forth  no  sign  of  life,  llien 
EUsha  enters  the  house,  goes  up  to  his  own  chamber, 
"  and  he  shut  the  door  on  them  twain,  and  prayed 
unto  Jehovah."  It  was  what  Elyah  had  done  on  a 
similar  occasion,  and  in  this  and  his  subsequent 
proceedings  Elisha  was  probably  following  a  method 
which  he  had  heard  of  from  his  master.  The  child 
is  restored  to  life,  the  mother  is  called  hi,  and  again 
fells  at  the  feet  of  the  prophet,  though  with  what 
different  emotions  —  "  and  she  took  up  her  son  and 
went  out'* 

There  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  to  fix  its  date 
with  reference  to  other  events.  We  here  first 
encounter  Gehazi  the  "senimt"  of  the  man  of 
(jiod.<'  It  must  of  CGone  have  occurred  before  the 
events  of  viii.  1-6,  and  therefore  before  the  cure  of 
Naaman,  when  Gehazi  became  a  leper. 

6.  The  scene  now  changes  to  Gilgal,  apparently 
at  a  time  when  Elisha  was  residing  there  (iv.  38- 
41).  The  sons  of  the  prophets  are  sitting  round 
him.  It  is  a  time  of  femine,  possibly  the  same 
seven  years'  scarcity  which  is  mentioned  in  viii.  1, 
2,  and  during  which  the  Shunammite  woman  of 
the  preceding  story  migrated  to  the  PhilistiLe 
country.  The  food  of  the  party  must  consist  of  any 
herbs  that  can  be  found.  The  great  caldron  is  put 
on  at  the  command  of  Elisha,  and  one  of  the  com 

pany  brings  his  blanket  (T^^ :  not  "kp"  as  in 
A.  V.)  fbll  of  such  wild  v^tables  as  he  has  col- 
lected, and  empties  it  into  the  pottage.  But  no 
sooner  have  they  begun  theh*  Okeal  tbui  the  taste 
betrays  the  presence  of  some  noxious  herb,«  and 
they  cry  out,  "  there  is  death  in  the  pot,  O  man 

EUJah  is  designated  -see  above ;  though  the  latter  is 
also  occasionally  applied  to  Qehasi. 

e  For  a  frill  discussion  of  the  nature  of  this  herb 
see  the  article  Pakyotk  by  the  late  Dr.  Forbes  Uoyle 
in  Kiuai's  Cyclop.  One  kind  of  small  gourd  has 
received  the  name  Curumit  prophetnrum  in  allusion 
to  this  circumstance ;  but  Dr.  Boyle  inclines  to  &vof 
C.  eoloeffntkiSf  the  coloeynth,  or  Momordica  elaterium. 
the  squirting  cncumb^      This  is  surely  imposfclble. 
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of  God !  "  In  this  cam  the  cure  was  efiected  by 
meal  which  Elisha  cast  into  the  stew,  in  the  caldron. 
Here  again  there  is  no  invocation  of  the  name  of 
Jehox-ah. 

7.  (iv.  42-4i).  This  in  all  probability  belongs 
to  the  same  time,  and  also  to  the  same  phioe  as  the 
preceding.  A  man  ftt>m  Baal-shalisha  brings  the 
man  of  God  a  present  of  the  first-fruits,  which 
mider  thk  law  (Num.  x>-iii.  8,  12;  Deut.  xviii.  3, 
4)  were  the  perquisite  of  the  ministers  of  the  sanct 
uary  —  23  loaves  of  the  new  barley,  and  som*» 
delicacy,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  disputed,  but 
which  seems  most  likely  to  have  been  roasted  ears 
of  com  not  fully  ripe,"  brought  with  care  in  a  sack 
or  bag.^  This  moderate  provision  is  by  the  word 
of  J^ovah  rendered  more  than  sufficient  fi>r  a 
hundred  men. 

This  is  one  of  the  uistanoes  in  which  Elisha  is 
the  first  to  anticipate  in  some  measure  the  miracles 
of  Christ 

The  mention  of  Baal-shalisha  gives  great  support 
to  the  supposition  that  the  Gilgal  mentioned  here 
(ver.  38)  as  being  frequented  by  the  sons  of  the 

rphets,  and  therefore  the  same  phioe  with  that 
ii.  1,  was  not  that  near  Jericho;  since  Baal- 
shalisha  or  Beth-shalisha  is  fixed  by  Eusebius  at 
fifteen  Roman  miles  north  of  Lydda,  the  very  posi- 
tion in  which  we  still  find  the  name  of  Gil^  lin- 
gering as  Jiljilith.     [Gilgal.] 

8.  The  simple  recordsv^Df  these  domestic  incidents 
amongst  the  sons  of  the  prophets  are  now  inter- 
rupted by  an  occurr^oe  of  a  more  important  char- 
acter (v.  1-27). 

The  chief  captun  of  the  army  of  S}'ria,  to  whom 
his  country  was  indebted  for  some  signal  success,  '^ 
was  afllicted  with  leprosy,  and  that  in  its  most 
malignant  form,  the  white  variety  (v.  27).  In 
Israel  this  would  have  disqualified  him  from  all 
employment  and  all  intercourse  (2  K.  xv.  5;  2 
Chr.  xxvi.  20,  21).  But  in  Syria  no  such  practice 
appears  to  have  prevailed ;  Naaman  was  still  a 
**  great  man  with  his  master,*'  *'  a  man  of  counte- 
nance." One  of  the  members  of  his  establishment 
is  an  Israelite  girl,  kidnapped  by  the  marauders  ** 
of  Syria  in  one  of  their  forays  over  the  border,  and 
she  brings  uito  that  Syrian  household  the  fame  of 
the  name  and  skill  of  Elisha.  "  The  prophet  in 
Samaria,**  who  had  raised  the  dead,  would,  if 
brought  **face  to  &ce"«  with  the  patient,  have 
no  difficulty  in  curing  even  tills  dreadful  leprosy. 
The  news  is  communicated  by  Naaman  himsdf/ 
to  the  king.  Benhadad  had  yet  to  learn  the  posi- 
tion and  character  of  Elisha.  He  writes  to  the  king 
of  Israel  a  letter  very  characteristic  of  a  military 
prince,  and  curiously  racalling  words  uttered  by 
another  military  man  in  reference  to  the  cure  of 
his  sick  ser%-ant  many  centuries  later  —  **  I  say  to 
this  one,  go,  and  he  goeth,  and  to  my  servant  do 
this,  and  he  doeth  it.*'  **  And  now** — so  ran 
Benhadad's  letter  after  the  usual  compUmentary 
introduction  had  probably  opened  the  oommunica- 


«  Tho  Hebrew  expression    Vp*7?    Mems  to  be 

•Ulptioal  fn  'S  ttn^  (Lev.  II.  14  ;  A.  T.  <<  green 
ears  of  corn").  The' same  ellipsis  oecors  in  Lev. 
xziii.  14  (A.  V.  « green  ears**).  The  old  Uebraw 
Interpretation  Is  *<  tender  and  fhesh  ears."  0«MDias 
(3V«.  p.  718)  makes  It  oat  to  be  grains  or  grits.  The 
pasmge  In  Lev.  U.  14,  compared  with  the  oomroon 
practice  of  the  East  in  the  present  day,  soggests  the 
aseaning  given  above. 
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tion  — "  and  now,  when  this  letter  is  oonie  nolo 
thee,  behold  I  have  sent  Naaman,  my  8Li\e,  to  tbe^ 
that  thou  mayest  recover  him  of  his  Jqirosy.*' 
With  this  letter,  and  with  a  present,  in  which  the 
rich  fiEtbrics,^'  for  which  Damascus  has  been  alwaji 
in  modem  times  so  famous,  form  a  consi>icuoas 
feature,  and  with  a  full  retinue  of  attendants  (13, 
15,  23),  Naaman  proceeds  to  Samaria.  The  kmg 
of  Israel  —  his  name  is  not  given,  but  it  was  |irol^ 
ablyJoram  — is  dismayed  at  the  commmiication. 
He  has  but  one  idea,  doubtless  the  result  of  too 
frequent  experience  —  **  Consider  how  this  man 
seeketh  a  quarrel  against  me !  **  llie  occurrence 
soon  reaches  the  ears  of  the  prophet,  and  with  a 
certam  dignity  he  "  sends  **  to  the  king  —  •*  Let 
him  come  to  me,  and  be  shall  know  that  there  is  a 
prophet  in  Israel.**  To  the  house  of  tlisha  Naaman 
goes  with  his  whole  cavalcade,  the  "horses  and 
chariot  **  of  the  Syrian  general  fixing  themselTes 
particularly  in  the  mind  of  the  chronider.  Eliahft 
still  keeps  in  the  background,  and  mhile  Naaiuan 
stands  at  the  doorway,  contents  himself  with  send> 
ing  out  a  messenger  with  the  simple  direction  to 
bathe  seven  times  in  the  Jordan,  llie  independent 
behavior  of  the  prophet,  and  the  simplicity  of  tha 
prescription  —  not  only  devoid  of  any  ceremonial, 
but  absolutely  insulting  to  the  native  of  a  city 
which  boasted,  as  it  still  boosts,  of  the  finest  water- 
supply  of  any  city  of  the  East  ~  all  combined  to 
enrage  Naaman.  His  ski%-es,  however,  knew  how 
to  deal  with  the  quick  but  not  ungenerous  temper 
of  their  master,  and  the  result  is  tluit  he  goes  down 
to  the  Jordan  and  dips  himself  seven  times,  <*  and 
his  flesh  came  again  like  the  flesh  of  a  little  child, 
and  he  was  clean.**  His  first  business  after  his 
cure  is  to  thank  his  benefactor.     He  returns  with 

his  whole  folknring  (njHD,  t.  «.  ♦♦  host,**  or 
"  camp  *'),  and  this  time  he' will  not  be  denied  the 
presence  of  Elisha,  but  making  his  way  in,  and 
standing  before  him,  he  gratef^y  acknowledges  the 
power  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  entreats  him  to 
accept  the  piesent  which  he  has  brought  horn 
Damascus.  But  Elisha  is  firm,  and  reftiaes  the 
offer,  though  repeated  with  the  strongest  adyuratioo. 
Naaman,  having  adopted  Jefao\'ah  as  his  God,  bega 
to  be  allowed  to  take  away  some  of  the  earth  of 
his  £i\-ored  country,  of  which  to  make  an  altei. 
He  then  consults  Elisha  on  a  difficulty  which  be 
foresees.  How  is  he,  a  servant  of  Jehovah,  to  act 
when  he  accompanies  the  king  to  the  temple  of  the 
Syrian  god  Rimmon?  He  must  bow  before  the 
god;  will  Jehovah  pardon  this  disfeyalty?  Elisha** 
answer  is  "  Go  in  peace,**  and  with  this  fiuvwell 
the  caravan  moves  oC  But  (ieluud,  the  attendmnt 
of  Elisha,  cannot  allow  such  treasures  thus  to 
escape  him.  "As  Jehovah  llveth,**  an  expree- 
sbn,  in  the  lips  of  this  vulgar  Israelite,  exactly 


b  )*1  V|7^  :  LXX.  vi^po.  The  word  ocenrs  only 
here  The  meaning  given  above  Is  recognised  bj  the 
majority  of  the  versions  and  by  Q«»euius,  and  b  stated 
in  the  margin  of  A.  V. 

c  The  tradiUon  of  the  Jews  Is  that  it  was  Naamaa 
who  kiUed  Ahab  {Midratk  TehiUim,  p  29  6,  on  Pa 
Ixxviii.). 

d  llebr.   D^^T)*!^,  t.   e.  plunderers,  always  ^ 
irregular  parties  of  maFanders. 
«  So  the  Hebrew.    A.  V.  '*  with."* 
/  A.  y.  *^  one  went  In  "  Is  quite  gimtnltons. 

0  The  word  used  Is  tT^H^  «  a  dress  of  *— *— iny 
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iqQh:alent  to  the  o(l-repeated  WaU  lA  —  "  by  God  " 
—  of  tho  modem  Arabs,  "  I  will  run  after  tliis 
Sjrrian  Olid  take  somewhat  of  him."  So  he  frames 
ft  Btorj  by  which  the  generous  Naaman  is  made  to 
send  back  with  him  to  Elisha^s  house  a  considerable 
present  in  money  and  clothes.  He  then  went  in 
and  stood  before  his  master  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. But  the  prophet  was  not  to  be  so  deceived. 
His  heart  had  gone  after  his  senant  through  the 
whole  tnuisaction,  even  to  its  minutest  details,  and 
he  xisits  Gehazi  \ftith  the  tremendous  punishment 
of  the  leprosy,  from  which  he  has  just  relieved 
Naaman. 

This  cure  of  leprosy  —  the  only  one  which  he 
effected  (Luke  iv.  27)  —  is  a  second  miracle  in 
which  Elisha,  and  J^isha  only,  anticipated  our 
Lord.« 

The  date  of  the  transaction  must  have  been  at 
least  seven  years  after  the  raising  of  the  Shunam- 
mite*s  son.  lliis  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of 
vili.  4  with  1,  2,  3.  Gehazi*s  familiar  conversa- 
tion with  the  king  must  have  taken  place  before  he 
was  a  leper. 

9.  («.  1-7).  We  now  retm*n  to  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,  but  this  time  the  scene  appears  to  be 
chaiiged,  and  is  probably  at  Jericho,  and  during 
the  residence  of  Elisha  there.  Whether  from  the 
increase  of  the  scholars  consequent  on  the  estima- 
tion in  which  the  miaster  was  held,  or  from  some 
Other  cause,  their  habitation  had  liecome  too  small 
— "  the  place  in  which  we  sit  before  thee  is  too 
narrow  for  us/*  They  will  therefore  move  to  the 
close  neighborhood  of  the  Jordan,  and  cutting 
down  beams  — each  man  one,  as  with  curious 
minuteness  the  text  relates  —  make  there  a  new 
dwelling-place.  Why  Jordan  was  selected  is  not 
apparent  Possibly  for  its  distance  from  the  dis- 
tractions of  Jericho  —  possibly  the  spot  was  one 
sanctified  by  tlie  crossing  of  Isn>el  with  the  ark,  or 
of  Elijah,  only  a  few  years  before.  Urged  by  his 
disciples  the  man  of  God  consents  to  accompany 
them.  ^Vhen  they  reach  the  Jordan,  descending 
to  the  level  of  the  stream,  they  commence  felling 
the  trees  ^  of  the  dense  belt  of  wood  in  immediate 

•  contact  with  the  water.  [Jordan.]  As  one  of 
them  was  cutting  at  a  tree  overhanging  the  stream, 
the  iron  of  his  axe  (a  borrowed  tool)  flew  off  and 
sank  into  the  water.'  His  cry  soon  brought  the 
man  of  God  to  his  aid.  The  stream  of  the  Jor- 
dan is  deep  up  to  the  very  bank,  specially  when 
the  water  is  so  low  as  to  leave  the  wood  dry,  and  is 
moreover  so  turbid  that  search  would  be  useless. 
But  the  place  at  which  the  lost  axe  entered  the 
water  is  shown  to  Elisha;  he  breaks  off<^  a  stick 
and  casts  it  into  the  stream,  and  the  iron  appears 
on  the  surface,  and  w  recovered  by  it«  possessor. 
No  appeal  to  Jehovah  is  recorded  here. 

10.  (vi.  8-23).  Elisha  is  now  residing  at  Do- 
than,  half-way  on  the  roud  between  Samaria  and 
Jezreel.  The  incursions  of  the  Syrian  marauding 
bands''  (comp.  v.  2)  still  continue;  but  apparently 
irith  greater  boldness,  and  pushed  even  into  places 
which  the  king  of  Israel  is  accustomed  to  fluent « 
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a  The  ease  of  Miriam  (Num.  xil.  10-15)  is  different. 
Humao  agency  appears  to  have  done  nothing  towards 
her  cars. 

6  8o  the  Hebrew,  U^'SVU. 

e  The  Ilvbrew  word  ^V7)  oecurs  only  onee  besides 
this  |ilace.  Its  i>xac(  force  is  not  clear,  but  the  LXX. 
ceikfer  it  aWKft^rc,  *^  be  pinched  off.-* 


nut  their  manoeuvres  are  not  hid  from  the  n  an  of 
God,  and  by  his  warnings  he  saves  the  king  '*  not 
once  nor  twice."  So  baffled  were  the  S}Tians  by 
these  repeated  failui*es,  as  to  make  their  king  sus- 
pect tr^u^ery  in  his  own  camp.  But  the  true 
explanation  is  given  by  one  of  his  own  people  — 
posiibly  one  of  those  who  had  witnessed  the  cure 
HTought  on  Naaman,  and  could  conceive  no  power 
too  great  to  ascribe  to  so  gifted  a  person :  ^>  Elisha, 
the  prophet  in  Israel,  telleth  the  ling  of  Israel  the 
words  that  thou  speakest  in  thy  bed-chamber.'* 
So  powerful  a  magician  must  be  seizetl  without  dfr- 
lay,  and  a  strong  paity  with  chariots  is  des|)atched 
to  effixi  his  capture.  They  march  by  night,  and 
befbre  morning  take  up  their  sUition  round  the 
base  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  ruins  of  Dothan 
still  stand.  Elisha's  servant  —  not  Gehazi,  but 
apparently  a  new  comer,  unacquainted  with  the 
powers  of  his  master  —  is  the  first  to  discover  the 
danger.  But  Elisha  remains  unmoved  by  his  fears; 
and  at  his  request  the  eyes  of  the  youth  are  opened 
to  behold  the  spiritual  guards  which  are  protecting 
them,  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  filling  the  whole 
of  the  mountain.  But  this  is  not  enough.  Elisha 
again  prays  to  Jehovah,  and  the  whole  of  the 
S}Tian  warriors  are  struck  blind,  lie  then  de- 
scends, and  offers  to  lead  them  to  the  person  and 
the  place  which  they  seek.  He  conducts  them  to 
Samaria.  There,  at  the  prayer  of  the  prophet, 
their  sight  is  restored,  and  they  find  themselves  not 
in  a  retired  country  village,  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
capital  of  Israel,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  king 
and  his  troops.  His  enemies  tlms  completely  in 
his  grasp,  the  king  of  Israel  is  eager  to  destroy 
them.  "  Shall  I  slay?  shall  I  slayi  my  father? " 
But  the  end  of  Elisha  has  been  answered  when  he 
has  shown  the  Syrians  how  Aitile  are  all  their  at- 
tempts against  bis  superior  power.  "  Thou  shalt 
not  slay.  Thou  mayest/  slay  those  whom  thou 
hast  taken  captive  in  lawful  fight,  but  not  these: 
feed  them,  and  send  them  away  to  their  master.*' 
After  such  a  repulse  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
marauding  forays  of  the  Syrian  troops  cc^isod. 

11.  (d.  24-vii.  2).  But  the  king  of  Syria  could 
not  rest  mider  such  dishonor.  He  abandons  his 
marauding  system,  and  gathers  a  regular  army, 
with  which  he  kys  siege  to  Samakia.  The  awflU 
extremities  to  which  the  inhabitints  of  the  phce 
were  driven  need  not  here  be  recalled.  Housed  by 
an  encounter  with  an  incident  more  ghastly  than 
all,  and  which  remained  without  parallel  in  Jewish 
records  till  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  the  hist  days 
of  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  1?,  §  3;  13,  §  7, 
Ae.)t  the  king  vente  his  wrath  on  the  prophet, 
probably  as  having  by  his  share  in  the  last  trans- 
action,ii'  or  in  some  other  way  not  recorded,  pro- 
voked the  Invasion ;  possibly  actuated  by  the  spite 
with  which  a  weak  bad  man  in  difficulty  often  re- 
gards one  better  and  stronger  than  himself.  The 
king's  name  is  not  stated  in  the  Bible,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Josephus  is  correct  in  giving 


<*  D^Tt15»  •l^wiy*  with  the  fbroe  of  inegnlar  rav- 
aging.     See  i«r.  28. 

«  The  expression  is  peculiar  — "  beware  thou  past 
not  by  such  a  place.**  Joeephus  (ix.  4,  $  8)  says  that 
the  king  was  obliged  to  give  up  hunting  in  eonse 
qoeoce. 

/  This  interpretation  Is  that  of  the  Targum,  Jh 
Wette,  and  others,  and  gives  a  better  stymie  tnau  that 
of  the  A.  T.     The  original  will  perhaps  bear  either. 

a  Josephus,  Ant.  ix.  4,  $  4 
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it  aa  Jonm;  and  in  keeping  with  this  is  his  employ- 
ment of  the  same  oath  which  his  mother  Jezebel 
used  on  an  occasion  not  dissimilar  (1  K.  zix.  2), 
"  God  do  so  to  me  and  more  also,  if  the  head  of 
Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat  shall  stand  on  him  this 
day/  *  No  sooner  is  the  word  out  of  the  king*s  mouth 
than  his  emissary  starts  to  execute  the  sentence. 
Elisha  is  in  his  house,  and  round  him  are  seated 
the  elders  of  Samaria,  doubtless  receiving  some 
word  of  comfort  or  guidance  in  their  sore  calamity. 
He  receives  a  miraculous  intimation  of  the  danger. 
Ere  the  messenger  could  reach  the  house,  he  said 
to  his  companions,  "  See  how  this  son  of  a  mur- 
derer <>  hath  sent  to  take  away  my  head!  Shut 
the  door,  and  keep  him  from  entering:  even  now  I 
hear  the  sound  of  his  master's  feet  behind  him, 
hastening  to  stay  the  result  of  his  rash  exclama- 
tion ! "  ^  As  he  says  the  words  the  messenger 
arrives  at  the  door,  followed  hnmediately,  as  the 
prophet  had  predicted,  by  the  kmg  and  by  one  of 
his  officers,  the  lord  on  whose  hand  he  leaned. 
What  follows  is  very  graphic.  The  king's  hered- 
Itar}'  love  of  Baal  bursts  forth,  and  he  cries,  "  This 
evil  is  from  Jehovah,**  the  ancient  enemy  of  my 
house,  "why  should  I  wait  for  Jehovah  any 
longer?"  To  this  Elisha  answers:  "Hear  the 
word  of  Jehovah  **  —  he  who  has  sent  famine  can 
also  send  plenty  —  "  to-morrow  at  this  time  shall  a 
measure  of  fine  flour  be  sold  for  a  shekel,  and  two 
measures  of  barley  for  a  shekel,  in  the  gate  of  this 
very  city."  "  This  is  foUy,"  says  the  officer:  "  e>*en 
if  Jehovah  were  to  make  windows  in  heaven  and 
pour  down  the  provisions,  it  could  not  be.*'  "  It 
can,  it  shall,**  replies  Elisha;  "and  you,  you  shall 
■ee  it  all,  but  shall  not  live  even  to  taste  it.*' 

12.  (viii.  1-6).  We  now  go  back  several  years 
to  an  incident  connected  with  the  lady  of  Shunem, 
at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  cure  of  Naaman  and 
the  transfer  of  his  leprosy  to  Gehazi  (v.  1,  27). 

Elisha  had  been  made  aware  of  a  fieunine  which 
Jehovah  was  about  to  bring  upon  the  land  for  seven 
years;  and  he  had  warned  his  friend  the  Shunam- 
mite  thereof  that  she  might  provide  for  her  safety. 
Accordingly  she  had  left  Shunem  with  her  family, 
and  had  taken  refhge  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
that  is,  in  the  rich  corn-growing  plain  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Judah,  where  secure  m)m  want  she  re- 
mained during  the  dearth.  At  the  end  of  the  seven 
years  she  returned  to  her  native  place,  to  find  that 
during  her  absence  her  bouse  with  the  field-hmd 
attached  to  it,  the  com-fiekls  of  the  former  story, 
liad  been  appropriated  by  some  other  person.  In 
Eastern  countries  kings  are  (or  were)  accessible  to 
the  complaints  of  the  meanest  of  their  sulgects  to 
a  degree  inconceivable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Western  worid.<^  To  the  king  therefore  the  Shu- 
i)ammite  had  recourse,  as  the  widow  of  Tekoah  on 
a  former  occasion  to  king  David  (2  Sam.  xiv.  4). 
And  now  occurred  one  of  those  rare  coincidences 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  ascribe  to  something 
more  than  mere  chance.   At  the  very  moment  of  the 


a  Saraljr  an  alluakm  to  Ahab  (Jonm*8  Ikther)  and 
Naboth. 

b  Joeephus,  Ant.  iz.  4,  $  4. 

e  Instances  of  this  are  frequent  in  tho  Arabian 
Nights.  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  flunons  son  of  Mehemet 
All,  used  to  hold  an  open  court  hi  the  garden  of  his 
palace  at  Akka  (Acre),  for  complaints  of  all  kinds  and 
frmnall  classes. 

*  P5^  (A.  V.  «  cry »») ;  a  word  denoting  great  re- 
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entrance  of  the  woman  and  her  son  —  clamoriiig^ 
as  oriental  suppliants  abne  damor,<'  for  her  lumM 
and  her  land  —  the  king  was  listening  to  a  recital 
by  Gehazi  of  "  all  the  great  thmgs  which  Elisha  had 
done,*'  the  crowning  feat  of  all  being  that  which 
he  was  then  actually  rehtting  — the  restoration  to 
life  of  the  boy  of  Shunem.  The  woman  was  in- 
stantly recognized  by  (Gehazi.  "  My  knd,  O  }angy 
this  is  the  woman  and  this  is  her  son  whom  Elisha 
restored  to  life."  From  her  own  mouth  the  king 
hears  the  repetition  of  the  wonderful  tale,  and, 
whether  from  regard  to  Elisha,  or  struck  by  the 
extraordinary  coincidence,  orders  her  land  to  be 
restored,  with  the  value  of  all  its  produce  during 
her  absence. 

13.  (viii.  7-15).  Hitherto  we  have  met  with 
the  prophet  only  in  his  own  country.  We  nofw 
find  him  at  Damascus.'  He  is  there  to  carry  out 
the  command  givoi  to  E^jah  on  Horeb  to  **  anoint 
Hazael  to  be  king  over  Syria."  At  the  time  of 
his  arrival  Benhadad  was  prostrate  with  his  last 
illness.  This  marks  the  time  of  the  visit  as  after 
the  siege  of  Samaria,  which  was  conducted  by  Ben- 
hadad m  person  (comp.  vi.  24).  The  memory  of 
the  cure  of  Naaman,  and  of  the  subsequent  dism- 
terestedness  of  the  prophet,  were  no  doubt  still 
fivsh  in  Damascus;  and  no  sooner  does  he  enter 
the  city  than  the  mtelligence  is  carried  to  the 
king  — "the  man  of  God  is  come  hither."  TTie 
king*s  first  desire  is  naturally  to  ascertain  his  own 
£&te;  and  Hazael,  who  appears  to  have  succeeded 
Naaman,  is  commissioned  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  pres- 
ent to  the  prophet,  and  to  ask  the  question  on  the 
part  of  his  master,  "  Shall  I  recover  of  this  dis- 
ease? **  The  present  is  one  of  royal  dimensions; 
a  caravan  of  40  cam^/laden  with  the  riches  and 
luxiuies  which  that  wealthy  city  could  alone  frir- 
nish.  The  terms  of  Haziiiel's  address  show  the 
respect  ui  which  the  prophet  was  held  even  in 
this  foreign  and  hostile  country.  They  are  iden- 
tical with  those  in  which  Naaman  was  addressed 
by  his  slaves,  and  in  which  the  king  of  Israel  in  a 
moment  of  the  deepest  gratitude  and  reverence  had 
addressed  Elisha  himself.  "  Thy  ton  Benhadad 
hath  sent  me  to  thee,  saying,  *  Shall  I  recover  of 
this  disease?*"  The  reply,  probably  originally 
ambiguous,  is  doubly  uncertain  in  the  present 
doubtful  state  of  the  Hebrew  text;  but  the  general 
conclusion  was  unmistakable:  "Jehovah  hath 
showed  me  that  he  shall  siu^y  die.*'  But  this 
was  not  all  that  had  been  revealed  to  the  prophet. 
If  Benhadad  died,  who  would  be  king  in  his  stead 
but  the  man  who  now  stood  before  him?  The 
prospect  was  one  which  drew  forth  the  tears  of  the 
man  of  God.  This  man  was  no  rash  and  impru- 
dent leader,  who  could  be  baffled  and  decdved  as 
Benhadad  had  so  often  been.  Behind  that  ^*  stead- 
&st"  impenetrable  countenance  was  a  steady 
courage  and  a  persistent  resolution,  in  which  Elisha 
could  not  but  foresee  the  greatest  danger  to  his 
country.  Here  was  a  man  who,  give  him  but  the 
power,  would  "  oppress  *'  and  "  cut  Israel  short,** 
would  "  thresh  Gilead  with  threshing  instruments 
of  iron,"  and  "  make  them  like  the  dust  by  thresh- 


«  The  traditf<Hial  spot  of  bis  reskienee  on  this  occa- 
sion is  shown  in  the  synagogue  at  Jobar  (?  HolMh),  a 
village  about  2  miles  east  of  Damascus  Ths  mdm 
village,  if  not  the  same  building,  also  contains  tiic 
cave  in  which  Sl^h  was  fed  bj  ravens,  and  tb»  tool 
of  Oehasi  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  412 ;  Qoareamias,  S 
881 — <'  vana  et  mendacia  Hebneorum  "). 

/  Josephus,  Ant.  ix.  4,  §  6. 
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Ing  **  as  no  former  king  of  Syria  had  done,  and 
tliat  at  a  time  when  the  prophet  would  be  no  longer 
alive  to  warn  and  to  advise.  At  Hazad's  request 
Eliaha  confesses  the  reason  of  his  tears.  But  the 
prospect  is  one  which  has  no  sorrow  for  HazaeL 
How  such  a  career  presented  its^  to  him  may  be 
inferred  from  his  answer.  His  only  doubt  is  the 
possibility  of  such  good  fortune  for  one  so  mean. 
**  But  what  is  thy  slave^o  dog  that  he  is,  that  he 
should  do  this  great  thing?*'  To  which  Elisha 
rq>lie3,  *'  Jehovah  hath  showed  me  that  thou  wilt 
be  Icing  over  Syria." 

Returning  to  the  king,  Hazael  tells  him  only 
half  the  dark  saying  of  the  man  of  God  —  **  He  told 
me  that  thou  shouldest  surely  recorer.*'  But  that 
was  the  last  day  of  Benbadad's  life.  From  whose 
hand  he  received  his  death,  or  what  were  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it,  whether  in  the  bath  as  has 
been  recently  suggested,  we  cannot  tell.^  The 
general  inference,  in  accordance  with  the  account 
of  Josephus,  is  that  Hazad  himsdf  was  the  mur- 
derer, but  the  statement  in  the  text  does  not  neoes- 
sarily  bear  that  interpretation;  and,  indeed,  from 
the  mention  of  Hazael's  name  at  the  end  of  the 
passage,  the  conclusion  is  rather  the  reverse. 

14.  (ix.  1-10  \  Two  of  the  ii\junctions  laid  on 
Elyah  had  n*  n  been  carried  out;  the  third  still 
remained.  Hazael  had  b^un  his  attacks  on  Israel 
by  an  attempt  to  recover  the  stronghold  of  Ramoth- 
Gilead  (viii.  23),  or  Kamah,  among  the  mountains 
on  the  east  of  Jordan.  Biut  the  fortress  was  held 
by  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  ui  alliance,  and 
though  the  Syrians  had  wounded  the  king  of  Israel, 
tliey  had  not  succeeded  in  capturing  the  place  (\dL 
28,  ix.  15).  One  of  the  captains  of  the  Israelite 
army  in  the  garrison  was  Jehu,  the  son  of  Jehosh- 
aphat,  the  son  of  Nimshi.  At  the  time  his  name 
was  mentioned  to  Elijah  on  Horeb  he  must  have 
been  but  a  youth;  now  he  is  one  of  the  boldest  and 
best  Icnown  of  all  tlie  warriors  <^  Israd.  He  had 
seen  the  great  prophet  once,  when  with  his  com- 
panion Bidkar  he  attended  Ahab  to  take  possession 
of  the  field  of  Naboth,  and  the  scene  of  that  day 
and  the  words  of  the  curse  then  pronounced  no 
subsequent  adventure  had  been  able  to  eflSice  (ix. 
25,  36).  The  time  was  now  come  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  that  curse  by  his  being  anointed  king  over 
Israel.  Elisha's  personal  share  in  the  transaction 
was  confined  to  giving  directions  to  one  of  the  sons 
of  the  prophets,  and  the  detailed  consideration  of 
the  story  will  therefore  be  more  fitly  deferred  to 
another  phice.c     [Jkiiu.} 
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a  The  A.  V.,  by  omittiag,  as  usual,  tbo  deflolte  ar- 
ticle before  "  dog,^  and  by  lis  punotoatlon  of  the  sen- 
tence, completely  misreprp««nt8  the  very  charaoterintio 
ram  of  the  origtiMl  —  given  above  —  and  also  diflbrs 
from  all  the  vendons.  In  the  Hebrew  the  word  "  dog  *' 
baa  the  force  of  meannts^  in  the  A.  V.  of  cruelty, 
tot  a  long  comment  founded  on  the  reading  of  the 
A.  v.,  see  H.  Blunt,  Lntuns  on  Elisha ,  p.  222,  &o. 
ISasDoo.] 

b  The  word  I^Dttn,  A.  V.  «  a  thick  cloth,"  hae 
been  variously  conjectured  to  be  a  oarpot,  a  moeqnlto- 
net  (MichMUs),  and  a  bath-mattrem.  The  last  is 
Swald't  snggeetlon  (UI.  638,  note),  and  taken  in  con- 
neetion  with  the  ^  water,'*  and  with  the  inlbrenoe  to 
be  drawn  from  the  article  attached  to  the  Hebrew 
word.  Is  more  probable  than  the  others.  Abbas  Paoha 
is  aeid  to  have  been  murdered  In  the  same  manner. 

As  to  the  peraon  who  oonunitted  the  murder,  Iwald 

lastly  remarks  tUat  as  a  high  olUcer  of  state  Uaael 

would  have  no  hunlneas  In  the  king's  bath. 
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15.  Beyond  this  we  ba\'e  no  record  of  Kl!sha*i 
having  taken  any  part  in  the  revolution  of  .lehu, 
or  the  events  which  foUowed  it.  He  does  not  again 
appear  till  we  find  him  on  his  deathbed  in  hb  own 
house  (xiii.  14-19).  Joash,  the  grandson  of  Jdio, 
is  now  lung,  and  he  is  come  to  weep  over  the  ap- 
proaohin:;  departure  of  the  great  and  good  proph^ 
His  words  are  the  same  as  tlinse  of  I'Uislia  when 
Elijah  was  takeir  away  —  "  My  father!  my  father! 
the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof!  '* 
But  it  is  not  a  time  for  weeping.  One  thought 
fills  the  mhid  of  both  king  and  propliet.  8}Tia  is 
the  fierce  enemy  who  is  gradually  (lestro^ing  the 
country,  and  against  Syria  one  final  cHurt  must  be 
made  before  the  aid  of  Klisha  becomes  unobtainable. 
What  was  the  exact  significance  of  the  ceremonial 
employed,  our  ignorance  of  Jewish  customs  does 
not  permit  us  to  know,  but  it  w;is  endeiitly  sym- 
bolic. The  window  is  opened  towards  the  hated 
country,  the  bow  is  pointed  in  the  same  direction, 
and  tlie  prophet  laying  his  hands  on  the  string  as  if 
to  convey  force  to  the  shot,  **  the  arrow  of  Jehovah's 
deliverance,  the  arrow  of  deliverance  fVom  i^yria," 
is  dischaiged.  This  done,  the  king  takes  up  the 
bundle  of  arrows,  and  at  the  command  of  Klisha 
beats  them  on  the  ground.  But  he  does  it  with 
no  energy,  and  the  successes  of  Israel,  which  might 
have  been  so  prolonged  as  completely  to  destroy  the 
foe,  are  limited  to  three  victories. 

16.  (xiii.  20-22).  The  power  of  the  prophet, 
however,  does  not  terminate  with  his  death.  Even 
in  the  tomb^'  he  restores  the  dead  to  life.  Moob 
had  reoov««d  finom  the  tremendous  reverse  infiicted 
on  her  by  the  three  kings  at  the  opening  of  Elisha's 
career  (2  K.  iii.),  and  her  marauding  bands  had 
begun  again  the  work  of  depredation  which  Sjiia 
so  long  pursued  (2  K.  v.  2,  vi.  23).  The  text 
perhaps  infers  that  the  spring* —  that  is,  when  the  , 
early  crops  were  ripening  —  was  the  usual  period 
for  these  attacks;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  on  the 
present  occasion  they  invaded  the  land  *'at  the 
coming  in  of  the  year.**  A  man  was  lieing  buried 
in  the  cemetery  which  contahied  the  sepulchre  of 
Elisha.  Seeing  the  Moabite  spoilers  in  the  distance, 
the  friends  of  the  dead  man  hastened  to  conceal  his 
corpse  in  the  nearest  hiding-place.  They  chose  — 
whether  by  design  or  by  accident  is  not  said  — the 
tomb  of  the  prophet,  and  as  the  body  was  pushed  « 
into  the  cell,  which  formed  the  receptacle  for  the 
corpse  in  Jewish  tombs,  it  came  in  contact  with 
his  bonet.  The  mere  touch  of  those  hallowed  re- 
mains was  enough  to  eflfeet  that  which  in  his  life- 


suppose  ttiat  Benhadad  killed  himself  by  accident, 
having  lakl  a  wet  towel  over  his  tu»  while  sleeping. 
See  Kell, «/ toe. 

c  The  connection  and  the  contrast  between  Klisha 
and  Jehu  are  well  brought  out  by  Maurice  {Prophet* 
and  KingSf  senn.  ix.). 

rf  Joeephus  says  that  BUsha  had  a  magnificent 
funeral  (ra^if$  f&«yaAoirpcvov«,  Ant.  ix.  8,  §  6).  Is 
this  impUed  in  the  expression  (xUI.  20),  '-  they  burled 
him  "  ?  The  rich  man  In  the  Oonpel  Is  also  particu- 
larij  said  to  have  been  "  burled  **  (Luke  xvl.  22)  t.  «. 
probably  in  a  style  befitting  hii  rank. 

«  The  exprenlon  of  the  A.  V.  "  let  down,'*  Is  founded 
on  a  wrong  conception  of  the  nature  of  an  Ristem 
sepulchre,  whieh  is  excavated  In  the  vertical  face  of  a 
rock,  so  as  to  be  entered  by  a  door ;  not  sunk  below 
the  surfkoe  of  the  ground  like  our  graves.     The  Ha> 

brew  word  ]7**  Is  sim|dy  ^  went  **  as  in  the  margin 
[or,  **oame**  i.  i.  to  the  bones  of  Elisha]. 
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tiine  had  ooBt  Elisha  both  prajen  and  ezeriunit  — 
Uie  man  *•  revived  and  Btood  up  on  hia  feet.*'  It  is 
Uie  otUy  instance  in  the  whole  Bible  —  Old  Testa- 
ment, New  Testament,  and  Apocrypha — of  resto- 
ration wrought  by  the  inanimate  remains  of  prophet 
or  8aint.o  It  is  to  this  miracle  that  the  fathers 
of  the  5th  century  and  the  divines  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church  have  appealed  as  a  parallel  to  the 
numerous  alleged  cures  at  the  tombs  of  saints,  such 
as  those  at  tl^  graves  of  SS.  Gervasius  and  Pro- 
tasius.^ 

lieSofe  closing  this  account  of  Elisha  we  must 
not  omit  to  noUce  the  parallel  which  he  presents 
to  our  Lord  —  the  more  necessary  because,  unlike 
the  resemblance  between  Elgah  and  John  the  Bap- 
tist, no  attention  is  called  to  it  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Some  features  of  this  likeness  have  already 
been  spoken  of.<^  But  it  is  not  merely  because  be 
healed  a  leper,  raised  a  dead  man,  or  increased  the 
kMtves,  that  Elisha  resembled  Christ,  but  rather 
because  of  that  loving,  gentle  temper  and  kindness 
of  disposition  —  characteristic  of  him  above  all  the 
taints  of  the  0.  T.  — ever  ready  to  soothe,  to  heal, 
and  to  conciliate,  which  attracted  to  him  women 
and  simple  people,  and  made  him  the  universal 
friend  and  **  &ther,"  not  only  consulted  by  kings 
and  generals,  but  resorted  to  by  widows  and  poor 
prophets  in  their  little  trouble  and  perplexities. 
We  have  spoken  above  of  the  fragmentary  nature 
of  the  records  of  Elisha,  and  of  the  partial  con- 
ception of  his  work  as  a  prophet  which  they  evince. 
Be  it  so.  For  that  very  reason  we  should  the  more 
gladly  welcome  those  enga^^ng  traits  of  personal 
goodness  which  are  so  often  to  be  found  even  in 
those  ihigments,  and  which  give  us  a  reflection, 
feeble  it  is  true,  but  still  a  reflection,  in  the  midst 
of  the  sternness  of  the  Old  dispensation,  of  the  love 
and  mercy  of  the  New. 

Elisha  is  canonized  in  the  Greek  Church;  his 
day  is  the  14th  June.  Under  that  date  his  life, 
and  a  collection  of  the  few  tradiUoiis  concerning 
him  —  few  indeed  when  compared  with  those  of 
Elijah  —  will  be  found  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  In 
tLtf  time  of  Jerome  a  ^*  mausoleum  '*  containing  his 
remauis  was  shown  at  Samaria  (Reland,  p.  980). 
Under  Julian  the  bones  of  Elisha  were  taken  from 
their  receptacle  and  burnt.  But  notwithstanding 
this  his  relics  are  heard  of  subsequently,  and  the 
church  of  S.  ApoUinaris  at  Ra\^enna  still  boasts  of 
possesBuig  his  head.  The  Carmelites  have  a  special 
service  in  honor  of  Elisha.  G. 

*  Most  of  the  writers  mentkmed  under  Eluah 
(Amer.  ed.)  may  be  consulted  on  the  subject  of 
this  article.  It  may  be  added  here,  that  Stanley's 
sketch  of  Elisha  is  one  of  surpassing  interest  {His- 
tory of  the  Jewish  Churchy  ii.  353-364).  He 
places  before  us  (to  select  a  single  topic)  the  points 
of  dissimilarity  and  of  resemblance  between  the 
two  great  prophets  in  a  striking  manner:  **The 
sucoMsion  was  close  and  immediate,  but  it  was  a 
succession  not  of  likeness  but  of  contrast.  .  .  . 
Elisha  was  not  secluded  in  mountain  fastnesses, 
but  dwelt  in  his  own  house  in  the  voyal  city;  or 


o  •  The  miracle  was  certainly  a  peculiar  one,  but 
not  without  a  moral  end.  In  serring,  as  It  most  have 
done,  to  maintain  among  the  Oebrews  a  proper  rever- 
•nee  for  the  prophetic  order  which  Elisha  represented. 
It  accomplishiKi  a  result  mnlnently  importaot  to  the 
reiigloas  training  of  that  people  and  the  fulfillment  of 
their  mission  as  the  upholders  of  God's  trrth  and 
wucshif.  H. 
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lingered  amidst  the  sons  of  the  prophets.  nithlB 
the  precincts  of  ancient  colleges;  ...  or  ww 
sought  out  by  admiring  disclplra  in  some  town  on 
Cannel,  or  by  the  pass  of  Dothan ;  or  was  received 
in  some  quiet  balcony,  overlooking  tlie  plain  of 
liladraelou,  where  bed  and  table  and  seat  bad  been 
prepared  fur  him  by  pious  hands.  His  life  was  not 
spent,  like  his  predecessor's,  in  unavailing  struggle, 
but  in  wide-spread  successes.  ...  His  deeds  were 
not  of  wild  terror,  but  of  gracious,  soothing,  hon;ely 
beneficence,  bound  up  with  the  ordinary  teuor  of 
human  life.  When  he  sntites  with  bluidness,  it  is 
that  he  may  remove  it  again ;  wheu  he  predicts,  it 
is  the  prediction  of  plenty,  and  not  of  fiuniue.  .  .  . 
At  his  house  by  Jericho  the  bitter  spring  is  sweet- 
ened; for  the  widow  of  one  of  the  prophets  the  oil 
is  increased;  even  the  workmen  at  the  prophets* 
huts  are  not  to  bse  the  axe- bead  which  has  fallen 
through  the  thickets  of  Jordan  into  the  eddyu.g 
stream ;  the  young  prophets,  at  their  common  meal, 
are  saved  from  the  deadly  herbs  which  bad  beui 
poured  from  the  bhmket  of  one  of  them  into  the 
caldron,  and  eujoy  the  multiplied  provision  of 
com. 

^*  Elisha  was  greater  yet  less,  less  yet  greater, 
than  Elgah.  He  is  less.  .  .  .  W-*  cannot  dis})enso 
with  the  mighty  past  even  when  Uv  have  shot  far 
beyond  it.  .  .  .  lliose  who  follow  cannot  be  as 
those  who  went  before.  A  prophet  Uke  Elgab 
comes  once  and  does  not  return.  Elisha,  both  to 
his  countrymen  and  to  us,  is  but  the  successor,  the 
faint  reflection  of  his  predecessor.  .  .  .  Less,  yet 
greater.  For  the  work  of  the  great  ones  of  this 
earth  is  carried  on  by  far  inferior  instruments  but 
on  a  &r  wider  scale,  and  it  may  be  in  a  far  higher 
spirit.  The  life  of  an  El\jah  is  never  spent  in  vain. 
Even  his  death  has  not  taken  him  from  us.  He 
struggles,  single-handed  as  it  wouki  seem,  and  with- 
out efiect;  and  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  nation's 
history  is  suddenly  and  mysteriously  removed.  But 
his  work  oontinues;  his  mantle  Calls;  his  teaching 
spreads;  his  enemies  perish.  The  prophet  preaches 
and  teaches,  the  msrtyr  dies  and  passes  away;  but 
other  men  enter  into  his  labors.  .  .  .  What  was 
begun  in  fire  and  storm,  in  solitude  and  awful 
visions,  must  be  carried  on  through  winning  arts, 
and  hiding  acts,  and  gentle  words  of  peaceful  and 
social  intercourse;  not  in  the  desert  of  Horeb,  or 
on  the  top  of  Carmd,  but  in  the  crowded  thorough- 
fiu-es.of  Samaria,  in  the  gardens  of  Damascus,lby 
the  rushing  waters  of  Jordan."  H. 

ELFSHAH  (HK^-bj?  [Gwi  is  snkation,  see 
above]:  'EAjo-cC;  [Vat  in'i  Chr.  EAf«ra;  in  Ex.,] 
*£Act<ra/;  Joseph.  '£^10-05:  KHsa\  theeklest  son 
of  Javan  (Gen.  x.  4).  Hie  residence  of  his  de- 
scendants is  described  in  Ex.  xxvii.  7,  as  the  **  isles 

of  Elishah  "  (D^*W  =  maritime  regions\  whence 
the  Phoenicians  obtained  their  purple  and  Uue  dyes. 
Josephus  klentified  the  race  of  Elishah  with  Um 
iEolians  (*EAi<ras  fiky  *E\taaiovs  ^ir(CXer«K,  «9 
^PX*"*  AioAfif  8i  pvy  tlaU  '^^-  i-  6,  §  1).  Hl« 
view  is  adopted  by  Knobel  ( lUikeria/tly  p.  81  ff.) 


6  Augustine's  Con/esgions  (is.  $  16). 

c  These  rssemblances  are  drawn  out,  with  grM4 
beauty,  but  In  some  ipstances  rather  feocUWty,  b> 
J.  H.'  Kewman  {Sermons  on  SubfecU  ^  ths  pai$, 
Klisha  a  type  of  Christ,  &e.).  See  also  Rev. 
WmiaM  {OUi  ZVtf.  Quwuitrs\, 
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in  prderenoe  to  the  more  generally  received  opinion 
that  Eliaha  =  Elis,  and  in  a  more  extended  eenae 
Peloponnesus,  or  even  Hellas.  It  certainly  appears 
correct  to  treat  it  aa  the  designation  o^  a  race 
rather  than  of  a  locality;  and  if  Javan  represents 
the  lonians,  then  Elisha  the  iEoliana,  whose  name 
presents  considerable  similarity  (Alo\ut  having 
possibly  been  AtXcir),  and  whose  predilection  for 
maritime  situations  quite  accords  with  the  expres- 
sion in  £zekiel.  In  early  times  the  iEolians  were 
settled  in  wious  parts  of  Greece,  Thessaly,  Bceotia, 
iEtolia,  Locris,  Elis,  and  Messenia:  fh>m  Greece 
they  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Ezekiel's  age 
occupied  the  maritime  district  in  the  N.  W.  of  that 
country,  named  after  them  .£olis,  together  with  the 
isUnds  Lesbos  and  Tenedos.  The  purple  shell-fish 
wns  found  on  this  coast,  especially  at  Abydus  (Virg. 
Gtorf/.  i.  207),  Phoc«a  (Ovid.  Afeiam.  vi.  9), 
Sigeum  and  Lectum  (Athenieus,  iii.  p.  88).  Not 
much,  however,  can  be  deduced  fh>ra  this  ns  to  the 
position  of  the  **  isles  of  £lishah,**  as  that  shell- 
fish was  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
especially  on  the  coast  of  Laconia  (Pausan.  iii.  21. 
§  «).  W.  L.  B. 

ELISH^AMA  (yatt?'*^  [whom  Godhenrs]  : 
^EKurofiit  'E\urafM4y  'EKtaad,  ktX*)}  ^«  luune 
of  several  men. 

1«  [^EAio-cutdi;  Vat.  twice  -Aft-;  in  1  Chr.,Rom. 
*EAi<r«v*at,  vat.  EAr</ia<rcu:  EUsamtu]  Son  of 
Ammihud,  the   "  prince  **   or  *»  captain  **    (both 

brQ7j)  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  in  the  Wilderness 
of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  10,  ii.  18,  vii.  48,  53,  x.  22). 
From  the  genealogy  preserved  in  1  Chr.  vii.  26,  we 
find  that  he  was  grandfiitber  to  the  great  Joshua. 

2.  [*EKt<rafii;  Vat  -Aci-;  in  1  Chr.  xiv.,  Rom. 
*EAt(r«jtia(,  Vat  FA.  -At i-.]  A  ton  of  King  David. 
One  of  the  thirteen,  or,  according  to  the  record  of 
Samuel,  the  eleven,  sons  bom  to  him  of  his  wives 
after  his  establishment  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  16 ; 
1  Chr.  iU.  8,  xiv.  7). 

3.  ('EAMri:  [Vat  -Ati-;  Alex.  EA«<ra^])  By 
this  name  is  also  given  (in  the  Ucb.  text)  in  1  Chr. 
iii.  6,  another  son  of  the  same  fiunily,  who  in  the 
other  lists  is  called  Elishua. 

4.  I'EKtffafii;  Vat  -A«-.]  A  descendant  of 
Tudah;  the  son  of  Jekamiah  (1  Chr.  ii.  41).  In 
the  Jewish  traditions  preserved  by  Jerome  (Qu. 
Ihbi'.  on  1  Chr.  ii.  41),  he  appears  to  be  identified 
with 

5.  [In  2  K.,  •EAmto^;  Vat  -Xci-';  in  Jer., 
'EAefluri;  Vat.  Alex.  EAoo-a;  FA.  EXc<ra;  Comp. 
*EAio-ajui.]  The  father  of  Nethaniah  and  grand- 
iiiither  of  Ishmael  <*  of  the  seed  royal,'*  who  lived 
at  the  time  of  the  great  Captivity  (2  K.  xxv.  25; 
Jer.  xli.  I).  [In  Jer.  xli.  1  the  A.  V.  ed.  1611, 
with  other  early  editions,  reads  ElishamaA.] 

6.  ['EAKraufif;  Vat  EKtiaatxa,  EArio-a;  FA. 
rr.  20,  21,  ditto.]  Scribe  to  King  Jehoiakhu  (Jer. 
zxxvi.  12,  21),  21). 

7.  [•E\i<raui;  Vat.  -Afi-.]  A  priest  in  the 
.time  of  Jehosliaphat,  one  o^  the  party  sent  by  that 
kin}?  tlirough  the  cities  of  Judah,  with  the  book  of 
the  Uw,  to  teach  the  people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

BLISH'APHAT  (tt^W^^*^  [whom,  God 
fmlyes] :  6  *E\uraipdr  [Vat.  -Xci^],  Alex.  EAmt- 
tipar'-  AT/st/tAi/),  son  of  Zichri;  one  of  the  "cap- 
ta!ins  of  hundreds,**  whom  Jehoiada  the  priest  em- 
ployed to  ooUeet  the  Levites  and  other  principal 
•eople  1o  Jerusalem  before  bringing  forward  Joash 
(9  Chr.  xxiU.  1} 
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ELISH^BA  [Heb,  Elishe^a]  (3731|^>b^: 
'E\ura040;  [Alex,  -firn]  EU$ab€ih\  the  wifiBof 
Aaron  (Ex.  ri.  23).  She  was  the  daughter  of  Am- 
minadab,  and  sister  of  Nahshon  the  captain  of  the 
host  of  Judah  (Num.  ii.  3),  and  her  marriage  to 
Aaron  thus  united  the  royal  and  priestly  tribes. 

W.  A.  W. 

*  The  name  signifies  **  God  of  the  oath,**  i.  e, 
God  is  her  oath,  a  worshipper  of  (aod  (Gesen.);  or 
"God  of  the  covenant**  (Kiirst).  Its  Greek  form 
is  *EAi<rd(i3cr,  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Zacharias, 
the  mother  of  John.     [Elisabkth.]  H. 

ELISHU'A  (Fltt7>bjf?  [God  U  sofofrfwrn]: 
*EA«rov^,  [Vat.  EAcio-ovr,  Alex.  EAto-ovs;  in  1 
Chr.,]  *EAMr«(,  Alex.  EAwrow,  [Vat  EKrae^  Comp. 
*EAi0-ou^:]  EUma)^  one  of  David*s  fiunily  by  his 
later  wives;  bom  afier  his  settlement  in  Jerusalem 
(2  Sam.  v.  15;  1  Chr.  xiv.  6).  In  the  list  of  1 
C^.  iii.  6,  the  name  is  given  with  a  slight  differ- 
ence, as  Eushama. 

ELIS1MUS  (•EAi<i<ri^j;  [Vat  EAcuwrsr 
/ior;  Aid.  *EAi0-i/4Of :]  Idemmus),  1  Esdr.  ix.  28. 
[Eliasiiib.] 

ELI'U  (*HAio^  [Vat  Sin.  Alex.  HAfiow]  = 
Heb.  £Uhu)^  one  of  the  fore&thers  of  Judith 
(.lud.  viu.  1),  and  therefore  of  the  tribe  of  Sim- 
eon. 

ELIUD  CEAioW,  fix)m  the  Heb.  "HH^^, 
which  however  does  not  occur,  God  of  the  Jew»\ 
son  of  Achim  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Matt  i. 
15),  four  generations  above  Joseph.  His  name  is 
of  the  same  formation  as  Abiud,  and  is  probably 
an  indication  of  descent  fW>m  him.       A.  C.  H. 

ELIZ'APH AN  O??**^.  [GodaproUotor] : 
'EAio-o^tCr;  [in  Num.  and  2  Clir.,  Vat  -Act-;  in  1 
Chr.,  Kom.  'EXtaeufidTy  Vat  FA.  -Aft-:]  AV«- 
(tphan).  L  A  Levite,  son  of  Uzziel,  chief  of  the 
house  of  the  Kohathites  at  the  time  of  the  census 
in  Uie  WUdemess  of  Sinai  ([Ex.  vi.  22;  Lev.  x. 
4;]  Num.  iii.  30).  His  fiunily  was  known  and 
represented  hi  the  days  of  King  David  (1  Chr.  xv. 
8),  and  took  part  in  the  revivals  of  Hezekiah  (2 
Chr.  xxix.  3).  His  name  is  also  found  in  the  oon 
tracted  form  of  Elzaphan. 

2.  ['EAmto^;  Vat  -Act-.]    Son  of  Pamach; 

"prince**  (M''tZ73)  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  one  of 
the  men  appointed  to  assist  Moses  in  apportioning 
the  land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  25). 

*  ELIZE'US  is  the  leadmg  of  the  A.  V.  ed. 
1611  and  other  eariy  editions  in  Luke  iv.  27  and 
Eodus.  xhriii.  12  for  Euseus,  which  see.       A. 

ELrZUR  fT'^S'^V.S  [OodUt/iei-ock]:  'EAt- 
o'6yp;  [Vat  once  -Act-:]*  EUswr\  son  of  Shedeur; 
"prince"  (K'^lpJ)  of  the  tribe,  and  over  the  host 
of  Reuben,  at  the  time  of  the  census  in  the  Wilder- 
ness of  Sinai  (Num.  L  5,  ».  10,  viL  30,  36,  x. 
18). 

EL'KANAH  (n);j*?fi»  [God  creaim  or  po^ 
tenet]:  *E\Kapd'.  EUnma).  1.  Son  of  Korah, 
the  son  of  Izhar,  the  sob  of  Kohath,  the  son  of 
Levi,  according  to  Ex.  ri.  24,  where  his  brothen 
are  represented  as  being  Assir  and  Abhuaph.  Bat 
m  1  Chr.  vi.  22,  23  (Heb.  7,  8)  Assir,  Elkanah, 
and  Ebiasaph  are  mentioned  hi  the  same  order,  not 
as  the  three  sons  of  Korah,  but  as  son,  grandson, 
and  great-grandson,  respectively;  and  this 
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to  be  undoubtedly  correct  If  so,  the  passage  in 
Exodiu  must  be  understood  as  merely  giving;;  the 
fiunilies  of  the  Korhites  existing  at  the  time  the 
passage  was  penned,  which  must,  in  this  case,  have 
been  long  subsequent  to  Moses.  In  Num.  xxvi.  58, 
« the  family  of  the  Korhites  "  (A.  V. "  Korathites  " ) 
is  mentioned  as  one  fiunily.  As  regards  the  fact  of 
Korah's  descendants  continuing,  it  may  be  noticed 
that  we  are  expressly  told  in  Num.  xxvi.  11,  that 
when  Korah  and  his  company  died,  "  the  children 
of  Korah  died  not." 

2.  A  descendant  of  Uie  above  in  the  line  of 
Ahirooth,  otherwise  Mahath,  1  Chr.  vi.  26,  35 
(Heb.  11,  20).  (See  Hervey,  Genealogies,  pp. 
210,  214,  note.) 

3.  Another  Kohathite  Levite,  in  the  line  of 
Heman  the  singer.  He  was  son  of  Jeroham,  and 
fether  of  Samuel  the  illustrious  judge  and  prophet 
(1  Chr.  vi.  27,  34).  All  that  is  known  of  him  is 
oont-ained  in  the  above  notices  and  in  1  Sam.  i.  3 , 
4,  8,  19,  21,  23,  and  ii.  11,  20,  where  we  learn  that 
he  lived  at  Ramathaim-Zophim  in  Mount  Ephraim, 
otherwise  called  Rainah;  that  he  had  two  wives, 
Hannah  and  Peninnah,  but  had  no  children  by  the 
former,  till  the  birth  of  Samuel  in  answer  to  Han- 
nah's prayer.  We  learn  also  that  he  lived  in  the 
time  of  Eli  the  high-priest,  and  of  his  sons  Hophni 
and  Phinehas;  that  he  was  a  pious  man  who  went 
op  yearly  from  Ramathaim-Zophim  to  Shiloh,  in 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  to  worship  and  sacrifice  at 
the  tabernacle  there;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  performed  any  sacred  functions  as  a  Levite;  a 
circumstance  quite  in  accordance  with  the  account 
which  ascribes  to  David  the  establishment  of  the 
priestly  and  LeviUcal  courses  for  the  Temple  serv- 
ice. He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  some 
wealth  from  the  nature  of  his  yearly  sacrifice, 
which  enabled  him  to  gi>'c  portions  out  of  it  to  all 
his  family,  and  fh)m  the  cOsUy  offering  of  three 
bullocks  made  when  Samuel  was  brought  to  the 
House  of  the  Lonl  at  Shik>h.  Afler  the  birth  of 
Samuel,  Elkanah  and  Hannah  continued  to  live 
at  Ramah  (where  Samuel  aflennirds  had  his  house, 
1  Sam.  vii.  17),  and  had  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters.    This  closes  all  that  we  know  about  Elkaiiah. 

4.  [Vat  HAieow.]     A  Levite  (1  Chr.  ix.  16). 

5.  [Vat  Alex.  FA.  HAkoto,  exc.  Vat.  Kwa  in 
1  Chr.  xii.]  Another  man  of  the  family  of  the 
Korhites  who  joined  David  while  he  was  at  Ziklag 
(1  C!hr.  xiL  6).  From  the  terms  of  \'er.  2  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  can  be  the  well-known  Levit- 
ical  fiunily  of  Korhites.  Perhaps  the  same  who 
afterwards  was  one  of  the  doorkeepers  for  the  ark 
(XV.  23). 

6.  [Vat  EtXjroMi.]  An  oflScer  in  the  house- 
liold  of  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  who  was  slain  by 
Zichri  the  Ephraimite,  when  Pekah  invaded  Judah. 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  second  in  command 
nnder  the  prefSect  of  the  pahuse  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  7). 

A.  C.  H. 

EL'EOSH  (W\)^\  the  birthplace  of  the 
prophet  Nahum,  hence  called  **the  Elkoshite,** 
Mah.  i.  1  {6  'EXjefccuos;  [Sin.^  o  EKKOurtosi] 
EketcBut).  Two  widely  difi^ing  Jewish  traditions 
assign  as  widely  different  localities  to  this  place. 
In  the  tune  of  Jerome  it  was  believed  to  exist  in  a 
■mall  village  of  (Galilee.  The  ruins  of  some  okl 
bnildings  were  pointed  out  to  this  father  by  his 
guide  as  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Elkosh  (Je- 
rome, On  Nah.  i.  1).  C}Til  of  Alexandria  (Comm, 
m  Nahum)  says  that  the  village  of  Elkosn  was 
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somewhere  or  other  in  the  country  of  the  Jews. 
Pseudo-Epiphanius  {de  Vitit  Prophetartan,  Opp 
ii.  247)  places  Elkosh  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
at  Dethabara  {els  Briya$dp,  Chron.  Patch,  p. 
150,  Cod.  B.  has  tis  Brirafiap(ip\  where  he  sayi 
the  prophet  died  in  peace.  According  to  Schwartx 
{Dtscr.  of  Piiiestint^  p.  188),  the  graw  of  Nahum 
is  shown  at  Kefr  Tandtum^  a  viUage  2^  EngliA 
miles  north  of  Tiberias.  But  medieval  traditioo, 
perhaps  for  the  convenience  (^  the  Babylonian  Jews, 
attached  the  fi^me  of  the  propbet^s  burial  phee 
to  Alkuah,  a  village  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
near  the  monastery  of  Kabban  Uormuzdf  and 
about  two  miles  north  of  Mosul.  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  (p.  53,  ed.  Asher)  speaks  of  the  sjiiagognes 
of  Nahum,  Obadiah,  and  Jonah  at  Asshur,  the 
modem  MotuL  K.  Petachia  (p.  35,  ed.  Beuiscfa) 
was  shown  the  prophet's  grave,  at  a  distance  of 
four  parasangs  from  that  of  Banidi,  the  son  of 
Neriah,  which  was  itself  distant  a  mile  from  the 
tomb  (k  Ezekiel.  It  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of 
Masius,  quoted  by  Asseman  {Bibl.  Otienl.  i.  525). 
Jews  from  the  surrounding  districts  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  it  at  certain  seasons.  The  synagogue 
which  is  built  over  the  tomb  is  described  by  C<^nel 
Shiel,  who  visited  it  in  his  journey  through  Kur- 
distan (Jofim.  Geoff.  Soc.  viii.  93).  Kich  eri- 
dently  believed  in  the  correctness  of  the  tradition, 
considering  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Jews  as  almost 
sufficient  test  (KurdisUm,  i.  101).  The  tradition 
which  assigns  Elkosh  to  Galilee  is  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the 
prophecy,  which  gives  no  sign  of  having  been  writ> 
ten  in  Assyria.  W.  A.  W. 

*  Elkosh  as  a  phce  is  not  named  in  the  Bible, 
though  of  course  Nahum*s  appellative  (Nah.  i.  1) 
implies  the  place,  just  as  Elika  is  called  the  Har- 
odite  from  Harod  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25),  Ah\jah  the 
Shilonite  from  Shiloh  (1  K.  xi.  29),  and  othen 
(see  Jer.  xxvi.  18).  It  may  have  been  the  prophet's 
birthplace  or  his  abode  only.  The  etymology  is 
uncertain.      Fiirst  suggests   (ffandiodrtb,  L    98) 

Wp  vM,  i.  e.  God's  bow  or  strength.  The  Amer- 
ican missionary,  Dr.  Perkins  of  Or&niifih,  visited 
the  Assyrian  Elkosh  in  1849.  He  assumes  it  to 
be  the  home  of  the  prophet,  but  assigns  no  reason 
for  that  opinion  except  such  as  the  name  itself 
may  seem  to  offer.  *'  It  is  situated  on  a  bitdun 
stony  declivity,  right  under  the  first  range  of  the 
Kihdish  mountains,  after  crossing  the  Tigria,  and 
on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  great  Assyrian 
plain.  A  few  stinted  pomegranates  and  figs  wve 
growing  in  small  gardens  in  the  village,  which 
were  the  only  trees  to  be  seen,  to  relieve  the  eye  as 
it  stretched  along  the  bare  limestone  range  and 
over  the  vast  plain  in  other  directions.  The  town 
contains  about  300  papal  Nestorian  families.  The 
people  speak  the  modem  Syriac  and  the  KClrdish. 
.  .  .  We  visited  the  prophet's  tomb.  It  is  in  a  smaB 
Jewish  synagogue.  An  oblong  box,  oo\'ered  with 
green  cotton  cloth,  stands  over  what  purports  to  be 
his  grave.  The  synagogue  and  tomb  are  kept  by 
a  Christian,  there  now  being  no  Jews  in  Etkmsk. 
Many  Israelites  make  the  pilgrimage  and  spend  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles  in  this  ancient  and  veneraUs 
place,  coming  for  that  purpose  even  from  Biurorali, 
Constantinople,  and  Jerusalem.**  (See  BU>L  Sa- 
cra, ix.  643.) 

An  appeal  to  the  style  and  contents  of  Nahrm's 
prophecy  leaves  the  question  as  to  the  place  of  his 
nativity  still  undecided ;  for  critics  draw  from  thii 
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lowoe  precisely  opposite  conclusions.  While  some 
fijid  ideas  and  expressions  in  the  book  which  are 
alleged  to  be  Assyrian  in  their  origin,  others  either 
refuse  to  concede  to  them  that  character,  or  affirm 
that  any  Jewish  prophet  might  have  so  written, 
who  hod  never  parsed  beyond  the  boundary  of  his 
own  country.  Of  those  who  place  Elkosh  in  Gral- 
ilee  are  Havernick  {EinL  im  A.  Tt$t.  p.  375), 
Knobel  {ProphttUm,  ii.  208),  Wdte  (m  llerbst's 
LinL  in  dit  heiL  Schr,  des  A,  TesL  ii.  Abth. 
2,  p.  147),  De  Wette  {EinL  in  das  A,  TesL  p. 
336),  Bleek  (Einl.  ins  AlU  TesL  p.  642),  and 
Kaumer  {PaiasUna^  p.  125).  Of  those  who  think 
that  Nahum  was  bom  or  at  least  prophesied 
in  Assyria,  are  Bichhom  (AW.  iii.  317),  Grimm 
(AT.i/jtt/rt,  p.  15  ff.),  EwaM  {PtopL  des  A.  B. 
I  350),  Winer  (BtbL  Realw.  I  323),  and  Hitter 
{Erdk.  ix.  742).  Stanley  mentions  both  opin- 
ions, but  does  not  venture  to  decide  between  them 
{JewUh  Churdt^  ii.  412).  It  deserves  notice  that 
all  Uie  testimonies  as  to  the  existence  of  an  Elkosh 
in  that  remote  East  are  comparatively  modem 
There  is  reason  to  suspect,  says  a  German  critic, 
that  "  the  name  may  have  come  not  from  the  vil- 
lage mentioned  in  our  book  of  Nahum,  but  out  of 
our  book  to  that  village."  The  internal  argument 
founded  on  the  coloring  or  imagery  of  the  prophet, 
is  too  subjective  to  be  of  any  weight  on  either  side. 

H. 
•  BL'KOSHITB.     [Elkosh.] 

EL'LASAR  0?v>S:  *EK\acdp;  [Alex,  in 
ver.  1,  ^tWaaap'']  Ponlus)  has  been  considered 
the  same  place  with  the  Tbelassar  ("^^Sbi^) 
of  2  K.  xlx.  12,  but  this  is  very  improbable.  1^- 
lasar — the  city  of  Arioch  (Gen.  xiv.  1,  9)  —  seems 
to  be  the  Hebrew  representative  of  the  old  Chal- 
dsBan  town  called  in  the  native  dialect  Larsa  or 
Ldrancha^  and  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Larissa 
(Adptaaa)  or  Larachon  {Aapix^f^)'  '^^  ®"^~ 
pbicement  suits  the  connection  with  EUm  and 
8hlnar  (Gen.  xiv.  1);  and  the  identification  is  or- 
thographically  defensible,  whereas  the  other  b  not. 
Larsa  was  a  town  of  Lower  Babylonia  or  Chaldsa, 
situated  neariy  half-way  between  Ur  {Afugheir) 
and  Erech  ( Warka),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  is  now  Senkereh.  The  iaicriptions 
show  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  primitive  capitals 
—  of  earlier  date,  probably,  than  Babylon  itself; 
and  we  may  gather  from  the  narrative  iu  Cten.  xiv. 
that  in  the  time  of  Abraham  it  was  the  mclrupolis 
of  a  kingdom  distinct  from  that  of  Shinar,  but 
owning  allegiance  to  the  superior  monarchy  of 
Elam.  That  we  hear  no  more  of  it  after  this  time 
u  owing  to  its  absorption  into  Babylon,  which  took 
place  soon  afterwards.  G.  R. 

ELM  (nbS).  Only  once  rendered  elmsj  ia 
Hoe.  iv.  13.     See  Oak. 

BLMO'DAM  {'K\/jLuUfi,  or  'Ekucadfi  [so 
Tisch.  Treg.],  apparently  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 

TT^Q^M,  Gen.  x.  28;  'EXfia^d^,  LXX.),  son  of 
£r,  six  generations  above  Zembbabel,  in  the  gen- 
ealogy of  Joseph  (Luke  iii.  28).     [Al3Iodad.] 

A.  C.  H. 

ELNA'AM  (D?3^S^  [God's  delight]:  'EA- 
Kad/A-,  Alex.  Z\yaafi;' (fX.  EAJsMfi'-]  Elnaim), 
the  father  of  Jeribai  and  Joshaviah,  two  of  David's 
^oard,  according  to  the  extended  Ibt  in  1  Chr.  xi. 
16.     In  the  LX)C.  the  second  warrior  is  said  to  be 
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the  son  of  the  first,  and  Elnaam  is  given  as  himself 
a  member  of  the  guard. 

EL'NATHAN  {)K?f?^  [^om  God  gwo€ 
comp.  Theodore,  Diodate] :'  [m  2  K.,]  ZKKayaa 
edfjL,  [Vat.  -yoBofi,  Alex.  -fAoBofi;  in  Jer.  xxvL 
LXX.  om.;  Jer.  xxxvi.,  Alex.j  Nadav;  [Uom 
Vat.]  'ItoMaVj  ['E\yd9ay:]  Ebmtltan),  L  Th« 
maternal  grandfather  6i  Jehoiachin,  distinguished 
as  **  Elnathan  of  Jerusalem  *'  (2  K.  xxlv.  8).  He 
is  doubtless  the  same  man  with  "  Elnathan  the  son 
of  Achbor,"  one  of  the  leaduig  men  in  Jemsalem 
iu  Jehuiakun's  reign  (Jer.  xxvi.  22,  xxxvi.  12,  25). 
The  variations  in  the  LXX.  arise  from  the  namei 
Ehiathan,  Jonathan,  and  Nathan  having  the  samo 
sense,  Gocts  gift  (llieodore). 

2.  ['AAwyc^  (Comp.  'EXivdBav),  'EXydOa/i^ 
'EKyiecuf  (Vat.  EayaBay).]  The  name  of  three 
persons,  apparently  Levites,  in  the  time  of  E29rm 
(Ezr.  viii.  16).  In  1  Esdr.  they  are  cormpted  to 
Al:4ATUan,  and  Eunatan.  W.  L.  B. 

*  Elnathan,  the  contemporary  of  Jehoiakim,  ap- 
pears in  only  two  incidents,  but  these  strongly  illus- 
trate both  his  own  character  and  that  of  his  timee 
He  was  sent  by  the  king  with  a  body  of  men  into 
Egypt  to  discover  and  bring  back  the  frigitive 
Ukijah,  who  was  afterwards  beheaded,  and  whose 
innocent  blood  therefore  stained  in  part  the  hands 
of  his  pursuer  (Jer.  xxvi.  20-23).  Elnathan  was 
present  also  at  the  buming  of  Jeremiah's  **  roll,*' 
which  the  king  took  from  Baruch,  the  prophet's 
scribe,  and  threw  into  the  fire  before  his  eyes, 
because  it  contained  such  threatenings  against  the 
wicked  that  the  conscience-smitten  ruler  could 
not  submit  to  hear  them  read.  It  is  recorded  to 
the  honor  of  Elnathan,  that  he  had  the  courage  to 
protest  eamesUy  though  inefiectually  against  the 
impious  act  (Jer.  xxxvi.  20-25).  (hi  Uiis  trans- 
action in  its  various  personal  relations,  see  fUrther 
under  JehoiAkim  (Amer.  ed.).  H. 

EXON.    L  (rb'^H  [an  oak] :  *E\<&y,  AlKt&fii 
Alex.  [AiKwfx,]  EA«/*:   Ehn),  a  I^tUte,  whose     ^ 
daughter  was  one  of  Esau's  wives  (Gen.  xxvi.  34, 
xxxvi.  2).     For  the  variation  in  the  name  of  his 
daughter,  see  BasueI'IATH. 

2.  (]SbW :  'AAAi^v;  Alex,  [in  Gen.,]  Atrpcn^i 
Elon\  the  second  of  the  three  sons  attributed  to 
Zebulun  (Gen.  xlvi.  14;  Num.  xxvi.  26);  and  the 

founder  of  the  fiunily  (nH^tpp)  of  the  Elos- 
rrES  05' vSn).    From  this  tribe  came 

3.  Elon  the  (not  "a'*)  Zebukmite  (V'^VH: 
AiA<^/*;  [Alex.  AiX»y;]  Joseph.  •'HXs»>':  ^Awfo«>, 
who  judged  Israel  for  ten  years,  and  was  buried  in 
Agalon  in  Zebulun  (Judg.  xU.  11,  12).  The 
names  "Ekm"  and  **A|]^on"  in  Hebrew,  are 
composed  of  precisely  the  same  letters,  and  diSbr 
only  in  the  vowel  points,  so  that  the  place  of  Eloh*s 
burial  may  have  been  originally  called  after  him. 
It  will  be  remarked  that  the  Vulgate  does  assim- 
ilate the  two. 

EXON  O^Vm  :  'E\<&u;  [Vat  AiX^n]  Ekm\ 
one  of  the  towns  in  the  border  of  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(.losh.  xix.  43).  To  judge  from  the  order  of  ths 
list,  its  situation  must  have  been  between  Ajalon 
(Vdlo)  and  Ekron  (Akir);  but  no  town  corre- 
sponding in  name  has  yet  been  discovered.  The 
name  in  Hebrew  signifies  a  great  oak  or  other 
strong  tree,  and  may  tlierefore  he  a  testimony  to 
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Ihe  wooded  chancier  of  the  distaict.    It  is  poniblj 
the  same  place  as 

B'LON-BETH-HA'NAN  (]jrrn>5  'm 
=  oak  of  the  house  of  gi-ace  [lit  yracUms  une^ 
perh.  a  proper  name];  'ZKitv  m  BrieaydMi  Alex. 
AiaA.«/4  €.  B.;  [Vat  EAm/a  e.  BcutfAifiai']),  which 
is  named  with  two  iJanite  towns  as  forming  one 
of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts  (1  K.  iv.  9). 
For  "Beth-hanan"  some  Hebrew  MSS.  ha?e 
*< fien-hanan/'  and  some  "and  Bethhanan;**  the 
latter  is  followed  by  the  Vulgate  [*'et  in  £bn, 
et  in  Bethhanan  *'].  G. 

EXONITES,  THB,  Num.  xxvi.  26.    [Elon, 

B'LOTH  [nhVw,  ffrove  of  Unmg  t»ee$: 
AlxdB;  in  2  Chr.  viU.  17,  Vat  Akr.  AiAom: 
Ail(Uhl  1  K.  ix.  26;  2  Chr.  viiL  17,  xxvi.  2. 
[Elath.] 

BLPA'AL  (bygbM  [Godhisrewtrd]:  'AA- 
pad\,  ['EA^KwU;  Vat  AA^oaJ,  EKx^aS;  Alex, 
ver.  12,  AXfaa:]  £lphaal),  a  Beoijamite,  sou  of 
Hushhn  and  brother  of  Abitub  (1  Chr.  viii.  11). 
He  was  the  founder  of  a  numerous  fiunilj.  The 
.Bene-Elpoal  appear  to  have  lived  in  the  neighbor- 
kood  of  Lydda  (Lod),  and  on  the  outposts  of  the 
fienjamite  hills  as  &r  as  Ajalbn  ( Ydio)  (viii.  12- 
18),  near  the  Danite  frontier.  Hushim  was  the 
name  of  the  principal  Danite  fiunily.  If  the  ibie- 
&ther  of  Elpaal  was  the  same  person,  his  mention 
in  a  Beiyamlte  genealogy  is  an  evidence  of  an  in- 
termarriage of  the  two  tribes. 

ELPAXBT  (laV?^:  'f\ut>a\^0  [Alex. 
-\tr;  Vat  EKuipaXti,  FA.  -Act:]  LliphaUt),  one 
of  David's  sons  bom  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xiv.  6). 
In  the  parallel  list,  1  Chr.  ill.  6,  the  name  is  given 
more  fully  as  Eliphelet. 

BL-PA'RAN  (pS9  VW:  j,  r,p4fiiyeos 
rifj  ^apdy'i  Alex,  n  rtptfuyBos  t.  ♦.:  campestria 
Pharan).  Literally  "  the  terebinth  of  Paran " 
(Gen.  xiv.  6).     [Paean.]  W.  A.  W, 

ELTEKEH  (nprj^y  [or  HRrj^^,  God 
his  fear,  i.  e.  Godfearing]'.  *AAjco«i  and'  ^  ea- 
ffftrdoT/t;  Alex.  EA0(«cw:  tWiece,  [ICitheco]),  one 
of  the  cities  in  the  border  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44), 

which  with  its  **  suburbs "  (KH^D)  was  allotted 
to  the  Kohathlte  Levites  (xxi.  23).  It  is  however 
omitted  from  the  parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  vi.  No 
trace  of  the  name  has  yet  been  discovered.      G. 

ELTEKON  (]pi1^  [God  Us  foundation]: 
BfKo6fji;  Alex.  EA^cic'cv:  Eitecon),  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  hi  the  mountains 
(Josh.  XT.  59).  From  its  mention  in  company  with 
Uauiul  and  Beth-zur,  it  was  probably  about 
the  middle  of  the  country  of  Judah,  3  or  4  miles 
north  of  Hebron;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  identified. 

G. 

ELTOXAD  ("rVviVtJt  [God's  kindred, 
allied  to  hint]:  »EA3<tfw«<i5* and  'ZpeouKd  [Vat 
BA^ovAa];  Alex.  EA0»Aad  and  EA0ou8a8:  EUho- 
lad),  one  of  the  cities  in  the  south  of  Judah  (Josh. 
KV.  30)  allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  4);  and  in 
aossession  of  that  tribe  until  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  iv.  29).  It  is  named  with  Becr-sheba  and 
Other  pbces  which  we  know  to  have  been  in  the 
extreme  south,  on  the  border  of  the  country;  but 
A  has  not  yet  l>eeTi  identified.     In  the  passage  of 
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Chronicles  above  quoted,  the  name  is  tAwm  m 

TOLAD.  ^    (3. 

E'LUL  [ffeb.  ElulT  (Sbfc^ :  s  EAo^:  IT/W), 
Neh.  vi.  15;  [where  the  month  is  so  named  ia 
which  Nehemiah's  wall  of  Jerusalem  was  finished; 
and]  1  Mace  xiv.  27  [where  it  is  the  month  in 
which  written  tablets  of  brass  were  erected  on  Sion 
in  honor  of  Simon  Maccabsens].  [Months.] 

ELU'ZAI  [3  sy!.]  C^V^  [God  mg 
Praise]:  'Afat;  [FA  Afw;  AM.J  Alex.  'EAWI: 
Ebaai),  one  of  the  warriors  of  Benjamin,  wCo 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  while  he  was  beuig  pimued 
by  Saul  (1  Chr.  xiL  6).  [The  A.  V.  ed.  16U 
reads  Eleusai.] 

*  ELYMAIS  ('EAu^iafr;  in  1  Mace,  Sm. 
9¥\viMks\  Alex.  t¥  EAv/icf ;  Comp.  Aid.  iv  e;^©- 
/loty:  £lymais\  hi  Tob.,  Vulg.  omits)  occun  in 
1  Mace.  vi.  1  as  the  name  of  a  city  in  Penia 
"  greatly  renowned  for  riches,  silver  and  gold,"  and 
containing  (ver.  2)  *'  a  very  rich  temple,  wherein 
were  coverings  of  gold,  and  breastplates,  and 
shields,  which  Alexander,  the  ^lacedonian  king, 
had  lea  there."  To  this  place  Antiochus  F^pijAanes 
(see  on  that  name)  laid  siege,  but  was  baffled  and 
fled  with  his  army  to  Babylon.  Josephus  alao^ 
who  mentions  the  same  occurrence  {AnL  xii.  9, 
§  1),  calls  the  city  Elymais  {&pfina(y  M  r^r 
E\vfuit9a  irol  ain^y  ivo\t6pxti);  but  no  one  of 
the  other  writers  (Polybius,  Appian,  Strabo,  Diod- 
orus)  who  refer  to  this  frustrated  attempt  of  Anti- 
ochus  shows  any  knowledge  of  a  city  bearing  this 
name.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  Josephus  con- 
firms the  writer  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees; 
for  he  merely  copies  that  writer  or  some  document 
which  they  both  follow. 

Elymab  denoted  among  the  Greeks  the  Semitic 
Elam,  but  as  applied  to  a  city  is  unknown  out  of 
1  Mace  vi.  1,  and  Josephus  as  above.  Some  think 
it  an  oversight  of  these  writers,  or  a  mistranslation 
of  the  Aramaean  original  of  the  first  book  of  Mae- 
cabees.  Vaihmger  (Herzog's  Rettl^Encyk,  iil.  749) 
adopts  the  suggestk)n  of  Michaelis  that  rQ^TD 
may  have  stood  hi  this  original  document,  in  its 
older  sense  of  "  provmce "  (see  Dan.  viii.  2),  but 
was  transhited  into  Greek  by  its  kter  sense  of 
"  city,"  a  meaning  which  the  word  now  bears  in 
Syriac  and  Arabic.  Symmachus  renders  the  same 
word  by  ir6\is  in  1  K.  xx.  14  and  Dan.  viii.  2. 
Dr.  Rodiger  thinks  it  possible  that  the  name  of  the 
country  may  stand  m  1  Maoc.  vi.  1  for  that  of  the 
capital  (Ewch  and  Gruber's  Encyk.  art  Elam), 
In  Tob.  ii.  10,  Elymais  is  evidently  the  name  of  the 
provmce,  and  not  of  a  town.  (See  Pauly's  ReaU 
Encyk.  iii.  114;  Winer's  Reako.  L  813;  Fritzsche 
and  Giimm,  Exeg.  Handb,  in  loc.)  U. 

BLYM^'ANS  [A.  V.  ed.  1611  Elime'ans, 
in  later  eds.  Elyme'ans]  ('EAM/icubi),  Jud.  I  6. 
[Elamites.] 

EL'YMAS  (EAiJ/iat),  the  Arabic  name  of  the 
Jewish  mage  or  sorcerer  Bar-jesus,  who  had  attached 
himself  to  the  proconsul  of  Cyprus,  Sergius  Paulns, 
when  St  Paul  visited  the  island  (Acts  xiiL  6  ff.). 
On  his  attempting  to  dissuade  the  proconsul  from 
embracing  the  Christian  fiiith,  be  was  struck  with 
miraculous  blmdness  by  the  Apostle.  The  name 
Elymas,  «'  the  wise  man,"  is  from  the  same  root  as 
the  Arabic  "  Ulema."  On  the  practice  generallj 
then  prevailing,  m  the  decay  of  fidth,  of  causiillii^ 
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•riental  impostors  of  this  kind,  s«e  Con  jbeare  and 
HowK>n,  Lift  of  SL  Paul,  i.  177-180,  Sd  ed. 

H.  A. 
*  ELYME'ANS.  [Elym.haks,] 
EL'ZABAD  (T^Jj^y  [given  of  God  = 
Theodore]:  *E\iaC4p'-  Alex.  EAcCo^oS:  Ekebad). 
1.  The  ninth  of  the  eleven  Gadite  heroes  who  came 
aeross  the  Jordan  to  David  when  he  was  in  distress 
in  the  wildemess  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  xii.  12). 

2.  rEACa3<^9;  Vat  EXiy^o^o^;  Alex.  EA^oiSaS: 
Ebabad,]  A  Korhite  Levite,  son  of  Shenutiah  and 
of  the  fiunilj  of  Obed-edom ;  one  of  the  doorkeepers 
of  the  «« house  of  Jehovah  **  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 

EL'ZAPHAN  (19^^  [one  whom  Godpro^ 
UcU\  :  'EAio'a^tiU' :  EUt'nphan)^  second  son  of 
Usziel,  who  was  the  son  of  Kohath  son  of  Levi 
(Ex.  vi.  22).  He  was  thus  cousin  to  Moses  and 
Aaron,  as  is  distldctlj  stated.  Elzaphan  assisted 
his  brother  Misbael  to  carr/  the  unhappy  Nadab 
and  Abibu  in  their  priestly  tunics  out  of  the  camp 
(licv.  X.  4).  The  name  is  a  contracted  form  of 
EuzAPHAN,  in  which  it  most  frequently  occurs. 

EMBALMING,  the  process  by  which  dead 
bodies  are  preserved  from  putrefaction  and  decay. 

The  Hebrew  word  tODn  {cMnat\  emptoyed  to 
denote  this  process,  is  connected  with  the  Arabic 

n^**-;  which  in  coi\j.  1  signifies  "  to  6«  red^'*  as 
leather  which  has  been  tanned ;  and  in  coqj.  2,  "  to 
presei-ve  with  8/nces.''  In  the  1st  and  4th  coi^uga- 
tions  it  is  applied  to  the  ripening  of  fruit,  and  t^is 
meaning  has  been  assigned  to  the  Hebiew  root  in 
Cant.  ii.  13.  In  the  latter  passage,  however,  it 
probably  denotes  the  fragrant  smell  of  the  ripening 
figs.  The  word  is  found  in  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac 
dialects,  and  in  the  latter  JJb^jO^w  (dtunetto) 
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Difbrant  forms  of  mimmiy  cases.     (Wilkinson.) 
1,  2,  4.  Of  wood.  8,  6,  6,  7,  8.  Of  stone. 

9.  Of  wood,  and  of  early  tims  — before  the  XVIIIth 

dynasty. 

10.  Of  burnt  earthenwart. 


is  the  equivalent  of  filyua,  the  confection  of  myitli 
and  aloes  brought  by  Kicodemus  (John  xix.  89). 

The  practice  of  embalming  was  most  general 
among  the  Egyptians,  and  it  is  ui  connection  wi^ 
this  people  that  the  two  instances  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  0.  T.  are  mentioned  (Gen.  L  2,  26). 
Of  the  Egyptian  method  of  embalming  there  remain 
two  minute  accounts,  which  have  a  general  kind 
of  agreement,  though  they  differ  in  details. 

Herodotus  (ii.  86-89)  describes  three  UMxles, 
varying  in  completeness  and  expense,  and  practiced 
by  persons  regularly  trained  to  the  profession,  w1k> 
were  initiated  into  tlie  mysteries  of  the  art  by  their 
ancestors.  The  most  costly  mode,  which  is  esti- 
mated by  Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  91)  at  a  talent  of 
silver,  was  said  by  the  Egyptian  priests  to  belong 
to  him  whose  name  ui  such  a  mutter  it  was  not 
Uwful  to  mention,  namely,  Csiris.  The  embalniers 
first  removed  part  of  the  brain  through  the  nostrils, 
by  means  of  a  crooked  iron,  and  destroyed  the  rest 
by  injecting  caustie  drugs.  An  incision  was  then 
nude  along  the  flank  with  a  sharp  Ethiopian  stone, 
and  the  whole  of  the  intestines  remo\'ed.  The 
cavity  was  rinsed  out  with  palm-wine,  and  after- 
wards scoured  with  pounded  perfumes.  It  was 
then  filled  with  pure  m}Trh  pounded,  cassia,  and 
other'aromatics,  except  frankincense.  This  done, 
the  body  was  sewn  up  and  steeped  in  natron  fur 
seventy  days.  When  the  seventy  days  were  ae- 
complLihed,  the  embalmers  washed  the  corpse  and 
swathed  it  in  bandages  of  linen,  cut  in  strips  and 
smeared  with  gum.  They  then  gave  it  up  to  the 
reUtives  of  the  deceased,  who  provided  for  it  a 
wooden  case,  made  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  in  which 
the  dead  was  placed,  and  deposited  in  an  erect 
position  against  the  wall  of  the  sepulchral  chamber. 
Diodorus  Siculus  gives  some  particulars  of  the 
process  which  are  omitted  by  Herodotus.  When 
the  body  was  hiid  out  on  the  ground  for  the  pur- 
pose of  euthalming,  one  of  the  operators,  called  the 
scril)e  (ypafifiarfvs)^  marked  out  the  part  of  the 
left  flank  where  the  incision  was  to  be  made.  I'he 
dissector  (wapaaxKrrijs)  then,  with  a  sharp  Ethi- 
opian stone  (bkick  flint,  or  Ethiopian  agate,  Raw- 
linson,  Iletvd.  ii.  141),  hastily  cut  tlirough  as  much 
flesh  as  the  hiw  enjoined,  and  fled,  pursued  by 
curses  and  volleys  of  stones  frx>m  the  spectators. 
When  all  the  embalmers  (ropixcvrof )  were  assem- 
bled, one  of  them  extracted  the  intestines,  with  tlie 
exception  of  the  heart  and  kidneys ;  another  cleansed 
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The  mnmmy*s  head,  seen  at  an  open  paad  of  the 
ooflln.    (WllUnsoo.) 

them  one  by  one,  and  rinsed  them  in  pshn-wina 
and  perfunws.  The  body  was  tlicu  washed  with 
oil  of  cedar,  and  other  thingr  worthy  of  notice,  for 
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more  than  thirty  days  (according  to  some  MSS. 
forty  .  and  afterwards  sprinkled  with  myrrh,  cin- 
namon, and  other  substances,  which  possess  the 
property  not  only  of  preserving  the  body  for  a  long 
period,  but  also  of  communicating  to  it  an  agreeable 
oneU.  This  process  was  so  effectiud  that  the  features 
of  the  dead  could  be  recognized.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Diodorus  omits  all  mention  of  the  steeping  in 
natron. 

The  second  mode  of  embalming  cost  about  20 
minse.  In  this  case  no  incision  was  made  in  the 
body,  nor  were  the  intestines  removed,  but  cedar- 
oil  was  injected  into  the  stomach  by  the  rectum. 
The  oil  was  prevented  fix)m  escaping,  and  the  body 
was  then  steeped  in  natron  for  the  appointed  num- 
ber of  days.  On  the  last  day  the  oil  was  withdrawn, 
and  carried  off  with  it  the  stomach  and  intestines 
in  a  state  of  solution,  while  the  flesh  was  consumed 
by  the  natron,  and  nothing  was  left  but  the  skin 
and  bones.  The  body  in  this  state  was  returned 
to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

The  third  mode,  which  was  adopted  by  the  poorer 
classes,  and  cost  but  little,  consisted  in  rinsing  out 
the  intestines  with  syrmaea,  an  infusion  of  senna 
and  cassia  (Pettigrew,  p.  69),  and  steeping  the  body 
for  the  usual  number  of  days  in  natron. 

Porphyry  ( De  Abst.  iv.  10)  supplies  an  omission 
of  Herodotus,  who  neglects  to  mention  what  was 
done  with  the  intestines  after  they  were  removed 
from  the  body.  In  the  case  of  a  person  of  respect- 
able rank  they  were  placed  in  a  separate  vessel  and 
thrown  into  the  river.  This  account  is  confirmed 
by  PluUrch  {Sept.  Sap.  Conv.  c.  16). 

Although  the  three  modes  of  embalming  are  so 
precisely  described  by  Herodotus,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  classify  the  mimimies  which  have  been 
discovered  and  examined  under  one  or  other  of 
these  three  heads.  Dr.  Pettigrew,  from  his  own 
observations,  confirms  the  truth  of  Herodotus'  state- 
ment that  the  brain  was  removed  through  the 
nostrils.  But  in  many  instances,  in  which  the 
body  was  carefully  presened  and  elaborately  orna- 
mented, the  brain  had  not  been  removed  at  all; 
while  in  some  mummies  the  cavity  was  found  to  be 
filled  with  resinous  and  bituminous  matter. 

M.  Kouyer,  in  his  Notice  sw  Us  Embatimenients 
dei  Ancieits  E(jyptkng^  quoted  by  Pettigrew,  en- 
deavored to  class  the  mummies  which  he  examined 
under  two  principal  divisions,  which  lyere  again 
subdivided  into  others.  These  were  —  I.  Mummies 
with  the  ventral  incision,  preserved,  (1.)  by  balsamic 
matter,  and  (2.)  by  natron.  The  first  of  these  are 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  resin  and  aromatics,  Mid 
are  of  an  olive  color  —  the  skin  dry,  flexible,  and 
adhering  to  the  bones.  Others  are  filled  with 
bitumen  or  asphaltum,  and  are  black,  the  skin  hard 
and  shining.  Those  prepared  with  natron  are  also 
filled  with  resinous  substances  and  bitumen.  II. 
Mummies  without  the  ventral  incision.  This  class 
is  again  subdivided,  according  as  the  bodies  were, 
(1.)  salted  and  filled  with  pisasphaltum,  a  com- 
pound of  asphaltum  and  common  pitch;  or  (2.) 
•sited  only.  The  former  are  supposed  to  have  been 
immersed  in  the  pitch  when  in  a  liquid  state. 

The  medicaments  employed  in  embalming  were 
various.  From  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  sub- 
■tances  found  in  mummies,  M.  Rouelle  detected 
three  modes  of  embalming:  (1.)  with  (uphaltum,  or 
Jew's  pitch,  called  also  ftmeral  gum^  or  graii  of 
mummies;  (2.)  with  a  mixture  of  asphaltum  and 
eedria,  the  liquor  distilled  from  the  cedar;  (3.)  with 
this  mixture  together  with  some  resinciis  and  aro- 
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matic  ingredients.  The  powdered  aromatiet  moi 
tioned  by  Herodotus  were  not  mixed  with  the 
bituminous  matter,  but  sprinkled  into  the  cavitiet 
of  the  body. 

It  does  not  appear  that  embalming,  properly  to 
called,  was  practiced  by  the  Hebrews.  Asa  waa 
hud  **  in  the  bed  which  was  filled  with  sweet  odoni 
and  divers  kinds  of  spices  prepared  by  the  apothe- 
caries' art "  (2  Chr.  xvi.  14) ;  and  by  the  tender 
care  of  Nicodemus  the  body  of  Jesus  was  wrapped 
in  linen  cloths,  with  spices,  *'  a  mixture  of  myrrh 
and  aloes,  about  an  hundred  poimd  veiffht  ...  as 
the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury"  (John  xix. 
39,  40). 

The  account  given  by  Herodotus  has  been  sup- 
posed to  throw  discredit  upon  the  narrative  in 
Genesis.  He  aiiserts  that  the  body  is  steeped  in 
natron  for  seventy  days,  while  in  Gen.  1.  3  it  is 
said  that  only  forty  days  were  occupied  in  the 
whole  process  of  embalming,  although  the  period 
of  mourning  extended  over  seventy  daj-s.  Diodorus, 
on  the  contrar}%  omits  altogether  the  steeping  in 
natron  as  a  part  of  the  operation,  and  though  the 
time  which,  according  to  him,  is  taken  up  in  wash- 
ing tlie  body  with  cedar  oil  and  other  aromatics  is 
more  than  thirty  days,  yet  tliis  is  evidently  only  a 
portion  of  the  whole  time  occupied  in  the  complete 
process.  Hengstenberg  {Eg^d  and  the  Bmks  of 
Moses,  p.  69,  Eng.  tr.)  attempts  to  reconcile  this 
discrepancy  by  supposing  that  the  seventy  days  of 
Herodotus  include  the  whole  time  of  embalming, 
and  not  that  of  steeping  in  natron  only.  But  thie 
differences  in  detail  which  characterize  the  descrip- 
tions of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  and  tlie  impovsi- 
bility  of  reconciling  these  descriptions  in  all  points 
with  the  results  of  scientific  obsenation,  lead  to 
the  natural  conclusion  that,  if  these  descriptions  be 
correct  in  themselves,  they  do  not  include  every 
method  of  embalming  which  was  practiced,  and 
that,  consequently,  any  discrepancies  Itetween  them 
and  the  Bible  narrative  caimot  be  fairly  attributed 
to  a  want  of  accuracy  in  the  latter.  In  taking  thb 
view  of  the  case  it  is  needless  to  refer  to  the  great 
interval  of  time  which  elapsed  between  the  date 
claimed  for  the  events  of  Genesis  and  the  age  of 
Herodotus,  or  between  the  btter  and  the  times 
of  Diodorus.  If  the  four  centuries  which  separated 
the  two  Greek  historians  were  sufficient  to  bare 
<»used  such  changes  in  the  mode  of  embalming  as 
are  indicated  in  their  difierent  descriptions  of  the 
process,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
still  greater  interval  by  which  the  celebration  of 
the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  patriarch  preceded  the 
age  of  the  father  of  history  might  have  produced 
changes  still  greater  both  in  kind  and  in  degree. 

it  is  uncertain  what  suggested  to  the  Egv-ptians 
the  idea  of  embalming.  'I'hat  they  practiced  it  in 
accordance  with  their  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  we  are  told  by  Herodotus.  The 
actual  process  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
"  their  first  merely  burying  in  the  sand,  impreg- 
nated with  natron  and  other  salts,  which  dried  and 
preserved  the  body"  (Rawlinson,  flerod.  ii.  p.  142). 
Drugs  and  bitumen  were  of  later  introduction,  the 
latter  not  being  generally  employed  before  the 
XVIIlth  d^-nasty.  When  the  practice  ceased  en- 
tirely is  uncertain. 

The  subject  of  embalming  is  most  fully  discussed, 
and  the  sources  of  practical  information  well-nigh 
exhausted,  in  Dr.  Pettigrew's  Ilistmy  of  Ky^p&m 
Mummies.  [See  also  Alger's  UisL  oi  the  lM>ctrin4 
of  a  Future  Life,  p.  97  ff.J  W.  A.  W. 
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EMBBOIDEREB 
EMBBOIDEBER.    This  tern  ii^  given  in 
whe  A.  y.  08  the  equivalent  of  rokem  (Di^.*^),  the 
productions  of  the  art  being  deflcribed  as  **  needle- 

worii "  (n^pl)'  In  Exodus  the  embroiderer  is 
aontrasted  witk  the  **  cunning  worionan,"  ckotheb 
(DO^n);  and  tlie  consideration  of  one  of  these 
terms  involves  that  of  the  other.  Various  explana- 
tions have  been  offiired  as  to  the  distinction  between 
tJiem,  but  most  of  these  overlook  the  distinction 
marked  in  tlie  Bible  itself,  namely,  that  the  I'olcpin 
wove  simply  a  variegated  texture,  without  gold 
thread  or  figures,  and  that  the  chosheb  interwove 
gold  thread  or  figures  into  the  variegated  texture. 
We  conceive  that  the  use  of  the  gold  thread  was 
for  delineating  figures,  as  is  implied  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  corselet  of  Amasis  (Her.  iii.  47),  and 
that  the  notices  of  gold  thread  in  some  instances 
and  of  figures  in  others  were  but  different  methods 
of  describing  the  same  thing.  It  follows,  then,  that 
the  application  of  the  term  "  embroiderer^^  to  rokem 
is  false;  if  it  belongs  to  either  it  is  to  chosheb^  or 
the  **  cunning  workman,**  who  added  the  figures. 
But  if  **  embtvidery  '•  be  strictly  confined  to  the 
work  of  the  needle^  we  doubt  whether  it  can  be 
applied  to  either,  for  the  simple  addition  of  gold 
thread,  or  of  a  figure,  does  not  involve  the  use  of 
the  needle.  The  patterns  may  have  been  worked 
into  the  stuff  by  the  loom,  as  appears  to  have  been 
the  case  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  iii.  128;  cf.  Her. 
he.  cU.)^  where  the  Hebrews  l^uned  the  art,  and 
aa  is  stated  by  Josephus  (&j/0i)  iyv^pcun-oUi  AnL  iii. 

7,  §  2).  The  distinction,  as  given  by  the  Taimudists, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Gesenius  {Thesnur. 
p.  1311)  and  Biihr  {Symbolik,  i.  266)  is  this  —  that 
rikmdh,  or  *•  needle>work,**  was  where  a  pattern  was 
attached  to  the  stuff  by  beiug  sewn  on  to  it  on  one 
side,  and  the  work  of  the  chosheb  when  the  pattern 
was  worked  into  the  stuff  by  the  loom,  and  so 
appeared  on  both  sides.  This  view  appears  to  l)e 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  statements  of  the 
Bible,  and  with  the  sense  of  the  word  inkmdh  else- 
where. The  absence  of  the  figure  or  the  gold  thread 
in  the  one,  and  its  presence  in  the  other,  constitutes 
the  essence  of  the  distinction.  In  support  of  this 
view  we  call  attention  to  the  passages  in  which  the 
expressions  are  contrasted.  Hikmdh  consisted  of 
the  following  materials:  **  blue,  purple,  scarlet,  and 
fine  twined  linen  "  (Ex.  xxvl.  36,  xxvii.  16,  xxxvi. 
37,  xxxviii.  18,  xxxix.  29).  llie  work  of  the  chotheb 
was  either  '«fine  twined  linen,  blue,  purple,  and 
scarlet,  with  cherubinu  "  (Ex.  xxvi.  1,  31,  xxxvi. 

8,  35),  or  "^o^,  blue,  purple,  scarlet,  and  fine 
twined  linen "  (xxviii.  6,  8,  15,  xxxix.  2,  6,  8). 
Again,  looking  at  the  general  sense  of  the  words, 
we  shall  find  that  chosheb  involves  the  idea  of  in- 
vention, or  desiyninff  patterns;  rihndh  the  idea 
of  texture  as  well  as  varieynted  color.  The  former 
is  applied  to  other  arts  which  demanded  the  exer- 
cif  d  of  inventive  genius,  as  in  the  construction  of 
engines  of  war  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  16);  the  latter  is 
applied  to  other  substances,  the  texture  of  which 
is  remarkable,  as  the  human  body  (Ps.  cxxxix.  15). 
Further  than  this,  rikmdh  involves  the  idea  of  a 
reguUr  disposition  of  colors,  which  demanded  no 
inventive  genius.  Beyond  the  instances  already 
adduced  it  is  applied  to  tessellated  pavement  (1 
Chr.  xxix.  2),  to  the  eagle's  plumage  (Ez.  xvii.  3), 
ind,  in  the  Targums,  to  the  leopard's  spotted  skin 
(Jer.  xiii.  23).  In  the  same  sense  it  is  applied  to 
Uie  colored  sails  of  the  Egyptian  vessels  (Ez.  xx\u. 
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16),  which  were  either  chequered  or  worked  acoord 
ing  to  a  regularly  recurring  pattern  (Wilkinson,  iii 
211).  Gesenius  considers  this  passage  as  conclusive 
for  his  view  of  the  distinction,  but  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  the  patterns  were  on  one  side  of  the 
sail  only,  nor  does  thore  appear  any  ground  to  infer 
a  departure  from  the  usual  custom  of  working  the 
colors  by  the  loom.  The  ancient  versions  do  not 
contribute  much  to  the  elucidation  of  the  point  The 
LXX.  varies  between  irotKiKrfis  and  ^cupiBttrr'tiSi 
as  representing  rokem^  and  jroiKiXriis  and  Oipwrlis 
for  chosheb^  combining  the  two  terms  in  each  case 
for  the  work  itself,  ri  iroiKiXia  rod  ^a^ihfvTov  for 
the  firet,  tfryov  v^axnbp  iroiKikTSy  for  the  second. 
The  distinction,  as  £Eir  as  it  is  observed,  consisted 
in  the  one  being  needU-ioork  and  the  other  iootfi- 
loork.  The  Vulgate  gives  generally  plumniius  for 
the  first,  and  polyntUaritu  for  the  second ;  but  in 
Ex.  xxvi.  1,  31,  plumarius  is  used  for  the  second. 
The  first  of  these  terms  (plumarius)  is  well  chosen 
to  express  rokem,  but  polymitftrius,  i.  e.  a  weavor 
who  works  together  threads  of  divers  colors,  is  as 
applicable  to  one  as  to  the  other.  The  rendering 
in  Ez.  xxvii.  16,  sctUukitay  i.  e.  "  chequered,"  cor- 
rectly describes  one  of  the  productions  of  the  rokem. 
We  have  kstly  to  notice  the  incorrect  rendering 

of  the  word  V3^>  "*  *^®  -A..  V.  "  broider,"  "  em- 
broider **  (Ex.  xxviii.  4, 39).  It  means  stuff  worked 
in  a  tessellated  manner,  i.  e.  with  sqaare  cavities 
such  as  stones  might  be  set  in  (comp.  ver.  20). 
The  art  of  embroidery  by  the  loom  was  extensivdy 
practiced  among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Egyptians,  the  Babylonians  were  cele- 
brated for  it,  but  embroidery  in  Uie  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  i.  e.  with  the  needle,  was  a  Phrygian  in-< 
vention  of  later  date  (Plin.  viii.  48).      W.  L.  B. 

EMEBALD  (Tlpb  :  LXX.  Mpa^;  N.  T. 
and  Apoc.,  fffidpayBosh  a  precious  stone,  first  in 
the  2d  row  on  the  breutplate  of  the  high-priest 
(Ex.  xx\'iii.  18,  xxxix.  11),  imported  to  Tyre  from 
Syria  (Ez.  xxvii.  16),  used  as  a  seal  or  signet 
(Ecclus.  xxxii.  6),  as  an  ornament  of  clothing  and 
bedding  (Ez.  xxviii.  13;  Jud.  x.  21),  and  spoken 
of  as  one  of  the  foundations  of  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi. 
19;  Tob.  xiii.  16).  The  rainbow  round  the  throne 
is  compared  to  emerald  in  Rev.  iv.  3,  bfiotos  bpdtru 
trfiopayBiytp' 

The  etymok>gy  of  *i\^^  is  uncertain.    Gesenius 

suggests  a  comparison  with  the  word  ^^%  a  paint 
with  which  the  Hebrew  women  stained  their  eye- 
lashes. Kalisch  on  Exodus  xxviii.  follows  the 
LXX.,  and  translates  it  carbuncle ,  transferring  the 

meaning  emerald  to  D  /H^  in  the  same  ver.  lb. 
The  Targum  Jenisalem  on  the  same  ver.  explains 
tJ53  by  SORDID  =  carchedonius,  carbuncle. 

W.  D. 

EMEBODS  O'^V??'  D'^'l^n^:  «p« : 
anus,  nates;  Dent,  xxviii.  ^7;  1  Sam.  v.  6,  9,  12, 
vi.  4,  5,  11).  The  probalnlities  as  to  tlie  nature 
of  the  disease  are  mainly  dependent  on  the  probable 
roots  of  these  two  Hebrew  words;  the  former  of 
which  <>  evidently  means  "  a  swelling; "  the  latter, 


6  -'-' 

a  Closely  akin  to  it  Is  the  Arabic  JjLft,  ▼hloh 
means  "  tumor  qui  apod  virot  oritur  in  poftlcls  pnrtl- 
bus,  apnd  mnlieres  in  antericNre  parte  vulrm,  xLuilii 
hsroin  virorum." 
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though  leu  eerUin,  is  most  probably  from  a  Syriao 
vurb,  •-A^.  meaning  ^anbelavit  sub  onere,  enlxus 
9it  in  exonerando  ventre  *'  (Parkhuret  and  Geae- 
olui);  and  the  Syriae  noon  JJO^m^   from  the 

same  root  denotes,  (1.)  such  effort  as  the  verb  im- 
plies; and  (2.)  the  inUstinum  rectum.  Also,  when- 
ever the  former  word  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Cerift," 
the  Keri  gives  the  latter,  except  in  1  Sam.  vi.  11, 
where  the  latter  stands  in  the  Cetib.  Now  this 
last  passage  speaks  of  the  images  of  the  emerods 
aAer  they  were  actually  made,  and  placed  in  the 
ark.  It  thus  appears  probable  that  the  former 
word  means  the  disease,  and  the  latter  the  part 
affected,  which  must  necessarily  have  been  included 
in  the  actually  existing  image,  and  have  struck  tlie 
eye  as  the  eutntial  thing  represented,  to  which  the 
disease  was  an  incident.  As  some  morbid  swelling, 
then,  seems  the  most  probable  nature  of  the  disease, 
•0  no  more  probable  conjecture  has  been  ad^-anced 
than  that  heniori'hoidal  tumort^  or  bleeding  piles, 
known  to  the  Romans  as  mnrisccB  (Juv.  ii.  13),  are 
intended.  These  are  very  common  in  Syria  at 
present,  oriental  habits  of  want  of  exercise  and  im- 
proper food,  producing  derangement  of  the  Kver, 
constipation,  t&c.,  behig  such  as  to  cause  them.  The 
words  of  1  Sam.  v.  12,  **  the  men  that  died  not 
were  smitten  with  emerods,**  show  that  the  disease 
was  not  necessarily  fiitaL  It  is  dear  from  its 
parallelism  with  **  botch  "  and  other  diseases  in 

Deut  xxviii.  27,  that  D  vV?  "  *  disease,  not  a 
part  of  the  body;  but  the  translations  of  it  by  the 
most  approved  authorities  are  \'arious  and  vague.'' 
Thus  Uie  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  us  above,  uniformly 
render  the  word  as  bearing  the  latter  sense,  llie 
mention  by  Herodotus  (i.  106)  of  the  malady,  called 
by  him  $^\§ta  vowros^  »^  afflicting  the  Scythians 
who  robbed  the  temple  (of  the  Syrian  Venus)  in 
Ascalon,  has  been  deemed  by  some  a  proof  that 
some  legend  containing  a  distortion  of  the  Script- 
ural account  was  current  in  that  country  down  to  a 
late  date.  The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Acham, 
231)  mentions  a  sunilar  plague  (followed  by  a 
similar  subsequent  propitiation  to  that  mentioned 
in  Scripture),  as  sent  upon  the  Athenians  by  Bac- 
chus.<^  The  opinion  mentioned  by  Winer  (s.  v. 
PhHUter\  as  advanced  by  Lichtenstein,  that  the 
plague  of  emerods  and  that  of  mice  are  <me  and 
the  same,  the  former  being  caused  by  an  insect 
{tolpuga)  as  large  as  a  field-mouse,  is  hardly  worth 
serious  attention.  H.  H. 

E'MIM  [A.  V.  Emims]  (D^'O^'S  [terrors]:  [in 
Gen.,]  'OfifAcuoh  [Aid.  Alex,  ^fuuot,  Comp.  Eft- 
fuuoi;]  and  [in  Deut,]  'Oiifdvy  [Vat  OfiM«v* 
Alex.  Oofifitiyf  Ofifuttp'-  J^num] ),  a  tribe  or  fiunily 
of  gigantic  stature  which  originally  inhabited  the 
region  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It 
would  appear,  from  a  comparison  of  Gen.  xiv.  6-T 
with  Deut  ii.  10-12,  20>2d,  that  the  whole  country 
east  of  the  Jordan  was,  in  primitive  times,  held  by 


a  Paikhurst,  however,  s.  v.  D^  /  OB,  thinks,  on  the 

authority  of  Dr.  Kennicott^s  Codices^  that  C^^JIP^ 
is  In  all  these  passages  a  very  ancient  Ilebrew  varla 
Itetio. 

h  Joeephos,  Ant.  vl.  1,  §  1,  ^<rcKrfpta ;  Aquila,  rb 

c  PoHnx,  Onom.  It.  25,   thus  describes  what  he 
ealls  povfiiov.  oHfnim.  ^cra  ^Aey/xoi^  aitiMpftov  yivrrai 
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a  race  of  giants,  all  probably  of  the  same  itoek, 
comprehending  the  Kephaim  on  the  north,  next  ths 
Zuzim,  after  them  the  Emim,  and  then  the  Horin 
on  the  south;  and  that  afterwards  the  kingdom 
of  Bashan  embraced  the  territories  of  the  first; 
the  country  of  the  Ammonites  the  second;  that  ti 
the  Moabites  the  third  ;  while  Edom  took  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Horim.  The  whole  of  them  were 
attacked  and  pillaged  by  the  eastern  kings  who 
destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

The  Kmim  were  related  to  the  Anakim,  and  wers 
generally  called  by  the  same  name;  but  their  con> 
queron  the  Moabites  termed  them  Emim — that 
is,  «'  Terrible  men  *'  (Deut  ii.  1 1 )  —  most  probably 
on  aoeount  of  their  fierce  aqwct  [Rkpiiaim; 
Amakimi]  J.  L.  P. 

EMMANIJEL  rE/t^mvov^A. :  Emmamut^ 
Matt.  i.  23.     [Im MANUEL.] 

EM'MAUS  CE/iMWrtlf  [prob.=  H^r,  wnrm 
iptiwg ;  comp.  Josh.  xix.  35] ),  the  vill^^  to  which 
the  two  disciples  wero  going  wlien  our  I.ord  ap- 
peared to  them  on  the  way,  on  the  day  of  his  resur- 
rection (Luke  xxiv.  13).  Luke  makes  its  distjuicc 
from  Jerusalem  sixty  staJli  (A.  V.  ^*  threescore 
furlongs"),  or  about  7^  miles;  and  Josepbus  men- 
tions •*  a  village  called  Emmaus  **  at  the  same  dis- 
tance {B.  J.  vii.  6,  §  6).<'  These  statements  seem 
sufiicieutly  definite;  and  one  would  suppose  no 
great  mistake  could  be  made  by  geogra|fbers  in 
fixing  its  site.  It  is  remarkable,  howe%'er,  that  from 
tlie  eariiest  period  of  which  we  hare  any  record,  the 
opinion  prevailed  among  Christian  writen,  that  the 
Emmaus  of  Luke  was  identical  irith  the  Emmaus 
on  the  border  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  afterwards 
called  Nicopolis,  and  which  was  some  20  miles  from 
Jerusalem.  Both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  adopted 
this  view  {Onom.  s.  v.  Ktmtvs) ;  and  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  all  geographers  down  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  14th  century  (Heland,  p.  758).  Then, 
for  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  it  began  to  be  8Uf»- 
posed  that  the  site  of  Emmaus  was  at  the  little 
village  of  Kubeibeh,  about  3  miles  west  of  A'rAy 
Samtdl  (the  ancient  Mizpkh),  and  9  miles  from 
Jerusalem  (Sir  J.  Maundeville  in  Knt/y  TmrtU  in 
Palestine^  p.  175;  Ludolph.  de  Suchem,  Itin, ; 
Quaresmius,  ii.  719).  I'here  is  not,  howe\ier,  a 
shadow  of  evidence  for  this  supposition.  In  fiict 
the  site  of  Emmaus  remains  yet  to  lie  identified. 

Dr.  Robinson  has  recently  revived  the  old  theory, 
that  the  Emmaus  of  Luke  is  identical  with  Nicop 
olis ;  and  has  supported  it  «ith  his  wonted  learn 
ing,  but  not  with  his  wonted  conclusiveneaa.  He 
fin^t  endeavors  to  cast  doubts  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  reading  i^'fiKotna  in  Luke  xxiv.  13,  because 
two  uncial  MSS.  (K  and  N),  and  a  few  unimpor- 
tant cursive  MSS.  insert  ^Kar6v,  thus  making  the 
distance  160  stadia,  which  would  nearly  correspond 
to  the  distance  of  Nicopolis.<  But  the  best  MSS. 
have  not  this  word,  and  the  best  critics  regard  il 
as  an  interpolation.     There  is  a  strong  probability 


Kark  TV}!'  itpoM  ivTOf,  i<rri  6k  hfioCa  fivpotf  M^ocf .  Cooip- 
Bochartf  Hierox.  i.  881. 

d  *  It  \s  not  certain  that  Luke  and  Jonepha*  rrfbr 
to  the  kame  Emmaus  in  tlie  passages  aiwociatcd  as 
above.  According  to  some  authorities  the  correet  read- 
ing in  Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  6,  $  6  (adopted  in  Diodorf «  and 
Bekker's  text)  is  rptoKOKra  and  not  i^i^Komau       U. 

«  *  To  the  authorities  for  this  reading  the  0>dex 
Sinaitiats  and  a  paliinpseiit  of  tlie  6th  century  (I )  arc 
now  to  be  added.  But  the  evidence  against  it  grrAtlj 
preponderates.  k. 
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that  tome  oopyiit  who  was  aequainted  with  the 
Mty,  but  not  the  Tillage  of  Emmaiu,  tried  thus  to 
leooocile  Scripture  with  his  ideas  of  geography. 
The  opinions  of  Eosebius,  Jerome,  and  ibkr  i(^ 
lowers,  on  a  point  such  as  this,  are  not  of  Tery 
great  authority.  When  the  natne  of  any  noted 
place  agreed  with  one  in  the  Bible,  they  were  n6t 
always  careAil  to  see  whether  the  potkim  corre- 
sponded in  like  manner.  [Edeki.]  Emmaua- 
Nioopolis  being  a  noted  city  in  their  day,  they  were 
led  somewhat  rashly  to  confound  it  with  the  Em- 
maus  of  the  Gospel.  The  circumstances  of  the 
narrative  are  pbiinly  opposed  to  the  identity.  The 
two  disciples  having  Journeyed  ftom  Jerusalem  to 
Emmaiis  in  part  of  a  day  (L^ike  xxiv.  28,  29),  left 
the  latter  again  after  the  evening  meal,  and  reached 
Jerusalem  before  it  was  very  late  (verses  33,  42, 
43).  Now,  if  we  take  into  account  the  distance, 
and  the  nature  of  the  road,  leading  up  a  steep  and 
difficult  mountain,  we  must  admit  that  such  a 
journey  could  not  be  accomplished  in  less  than  from 
six  to  seven  hours,  so  that  they  could  not  have  ar- 
rived in  Jerusalem  till  long  past  midnight.  This 
fiiMt  seems  to  us  conclusive  against  the  identity  of 
NicopoUs  and  the  Emroaus  of  Luke.  (Uobiiisou, 
m.  147  ff.;  Kebnd,  PaL  p.  427  ff.)       J.  L.  P. 

*  Since  the  preceding  article  was  written,  an  in- 
teresting monograph  on  this  question  as  to  the 
nte  of  ^jnmaus  has  appeared  fix>m  Dr.  Hermann 
Zschokke,  rector  of  the  Austrian  Hlgrim-house  at 
Jerusalem  {D(i$  NeuUsttmentUcht  Emm'im  be- 
UuchUt^  Schaffhauaen,  1805).  Rector  Zschokke, 
who  has  made  this  subject  a  special  study,  decides 
that  the  Emmaus  of  Luke  (xxiv.  13)  must  be  the 
present  tl-Kubtibeh^  about  nine  miles  northwest  of 
Jerusalem,  where  the  Franciscan  monks  have  placed 
it  His  arguments  for  that  conclusion  are  the  fol- 
lowing. First,  the  distance  agrees  with  that  of 
Luke  and  Joeephus  {B.  J,  vii.  6,  §  6),  namely,  as 
a  round  number,  60  stadia  or  "  fbrlongs  "  (A.  V.), 
as  ascertained  by  actual  measurement,  t.  e.  taking 
the  shortest  of  three  ways,  which  differ  only  by  a 
single  stadium,  it  amounts  to  38,020  English  feet 
=  62|  stadia.  Secondly,  the  two  disciples  of  Jesus 
could  easily  return  from  Emmaus  to  Jerusalem  after 
sunset,  or  the  decline  of  the  day  {K^KKucty  ii  iiiM.4pa), 
and  r^in  the  Apostk>s  there  in  their  secret  meeting 
during  the  night  wiiich  followed  the  walk  to  Em- 
maus (John  XX.  19).  The  journey  was  performed 
lately  without  difficulty,  within  the  time  required, 
by  Madam  Anna  C  Emmerich.  Thirdly,  the 
Crusaders  (though  really,  as  appears  from  the  au- 
thor's own  figures,  not  earlier  than  the  Uth  cent- 
ury) were  led  to  fix  on  Kubeibth  as  the  N.  T. 
Emmaus,  in  con&equence  of  finding  the  latter  name 
applied  to  it  by  the  native  inhabitants,  though  the 
name  no  longer  exists  among  them.  If  this  last 
link  in  the  chahi  of  the  evidence  were  stronger,  it 
would  deserve  serious  consideration  as  bearing  on 
the  question.  But  aside  from  the  lateness  of  the 
period  to  which  the  alleged  testimony  bek>ngs,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  currency  of  the  Soipt- 
ure  name,  even  at  that  kte  period,  outside  of  the 
Christian  communities  in  the  East,  is  by  no  means 
so  fully  made  out  as  the  argument  requires.  It  has 
been  generally  thought  that  the  earliest  traces  of 
such  a  tradition  appear  in  the  14th  century  (see 
Boh.  Re$.  iu.  66,  Ist  ed.). 

Some  wealthy  Oitholics,  in  the  assurance  that 
they  have  identified  at  length  the  genuine  spot, 
aave  recently  purchased,  at  an  exorbitant  price,  the 
froond  of  tho  oki  **  castrum  Anioldi "  {KuOeibeh)^ 
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and  are  eonrerting  it  into  one  of  their  ^holy 
places.**  (See  more  frilly  in  BiU,  Sacra,  July, 
1866,  p.  517.)  Rector  Zschokke  makes  it  evident 
enough,  ibaX*Amwd$  (Nicopolis),  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  cannot  be  the  N.  T.  village  of  that 
name.  Dr.  Sepp,  though  a  Catholic,  rcgects  this 
claim  in  behalf  of  Kubeibeh,  tmd  insists  that  Em- 
maus must  be  at  Kuhnieh,  four  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  route  from  RamUh  {JermnleiH  u. 
da»  keU.  L<ind,  i.  52).  So  Ewaki,  Ge$ch.  d.  Voike$ 
fsr.  vi.  676  f.  The  Rev.  (ieorge  Williams  (art. 
Emmam  in  Smith's  Did.  of  (Jeof/r.,  and  Joum, 
of  CloM.  and  Sncr,  PhiL  iv.  232^237)  fixes  Um 
site  of  Emmaus  at  Kwitt  ti-'Ennb^  from  two  to 
three  hours  distant  from  Jerusalem  on  the  nxid  to 
Ja&.  Dr.  Thomson  {Land  and  Hook,  ii.  307  f., 
540)  inclines  to  this  view.  —  In  a  volcanic  region 
like  Judaea  worm  springs  might  be  expected  to 
exist  for  a  time,  and  then  to  disappear.  The  Eio- 
maus  of  the  N.  T.  (see  import  of  the  name  above) 
may  have  been  a  place  of  this  description,  the  sita 
of  which  is  now  lost.  H. 

BM'MAUS,  or  NICOP'OLIS  {'EfifiM>6fi; 
[Sui.  AfAfxaou,  AfAfuious,  etc ;  hi]  1  Mace.  iii.  40, 
[Alex.  A/i/uaouv,  57,  -ovfii]  ^AfifiaovSt  Joseph. 
B.  J.  ii.  20,  §  4:  [Emmaum,  Ammaum]),  a  town 
in  the  plain  of  Philistia,  at  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ains of  Judah,  22  Roman  miles  frt)m  Jerusalem, 
and  10  from  Lydda  {/tin,  Hieros. ;  Reland,  p.  309). 
The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  0.  T.;  but  the 
town  rose  to  importanee  during  the  later  history 
of  the  Jews,  and  was  a  pkM»  of  note  in  the  wars 
of  the  Asmoneans.  It  was  fortified  by  Bacchides, 
the  general  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when  he  was 
eng^i;ed  in  the  war  with  Jonathan  Maocabaeus 
(Joseph.  AnL  xiu.  1,  §  3;  1  Mace  ix.  50).  It  was 
in  the  plain  beside  ttiis  city  that  Judas  MaccabaBUS 
so  signally  defeated  the  Syrians  with  a  mere  hand- 
fill  of  men,  as  reUted  in  1  Mace  iii.  57,  iv.  3,  &/6^ 
Under  the  Romans  Emmaus  became  the  capital  of 
a  toparchy  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3,  §  5;  Plui.  v.  14). 
It  was  burned  by  the  Roman  general  Varus  about 
A.  D.  4.  In  the  3d  century  (about  a.  d.  223)  it  was 
rebuilt  through  the  exertions  of  Julius  Africanus, 
the  well-known  Christian  writer;  and  then  received 
the  name  Nicopolis.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  fre- 
quently refer  to  it  in  defining  the  positions  of 
neighboring  towns  and  viUages  {Chron.  Pa*,  ad 
A.  c.  223;  Reland,  p.  759).  Eariy  writers  men- 
tion a  fountain  at  Emmaus,  fiunous  fiu-  and  wide 
for  its  healing  virtues ;  the  cause  of  this  Tlieophanes 
ascribes  to  the  fitct  that  our  Lord  on  one  occasion 
washed  his  feet  in  it  ( Chrcn.  41).  The  Crusaders 
confounded  Emmaus  with  a  small  fortress  further 
south,  on  the  Jerusalem  road  now  called  Jyitrdn 
(WiU.  Tyr.  UisL  vii.  24).  A  smaU  miserable  ril- 
Uge  called  'Amwd*  still  occupies  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient city.  It  stands  on  the  western  declivity  of  a 
k>w  hill,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  an  old  church. 
The  name  Emmaus  was  also  borne  by  a  village  of 
(ialilee  dose  to  Tiberias;  probably  the  ancient 
Hammath,  ».  e.  hot  springs  —  of  which  name  Em 
maus  was  but  a  corruption.  The  hot  springs  still 
remained  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  and  ore  men- 
tioned by  him  as  giving  its  name  to  the  place 
{B.  J.  iv.  1,  §  3;  AnL  xviu.  2,  §  3). 

J.  L.  P. 

EM^BR  ('Emt^p;  [Vat.  Efiripi]  Stmmeri), 
1  Esdr.  ix.  21.     [Immer.] 

EM'MOB  (Rec  Text  with  E,  'Efiu6p\  Lichm. 
[Tisch.  and  Treg.]  vrith  A  B  C  D'  [and  Sin.], 
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'E^UM^p:  Emmor\  the  &tber  of  Sychem  (Acts  vii. 
16).     [Hamor.] 

•  ENABLED  transUtes  (A.  V.)  Mvvaii^ 
trami  (1  'lim.  i.  J2):  "I  thank  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord,  who  hath  enabled  me/'  <&c.,  t.  e.,  as  the 
Greek  construction  shows^  qualified  me,  or  made 
me  able,  so  as  to  be  fitted  for  the  apostolic  work. 
This  is  an  older  sense  of  "  enabled,"  like  the  French 
habillei'.  See  i^astwood  and  Wright's  Bible  Word- 
Book,  p.  173.  H. 

*  ENA'JIM  (more  correctly  Enayim  = 
D^3^7)  is  the  marginal  reading  of  the  A.  V.  for 
**an  open  pUce"  in  the  text  ((jen.  xxxviii.  14). 
Bee  next  article  below.  Modem  scholars  generally 
(Gesenius,  Fiirst,  Tuch,  Knobel,  Keil)  regard  the 
LXX.  as  right  here  (AivtiU^),  and  imderstand  that 
Tamar  pUced  herself  **at  tiie  gate  (opening)  of 
Emyim,"  situated  *<on  the  way  to  llmnath." 
The  same  word  recurs  in  ver.  21,  where  the  A.  V. 
has  "openly,"  but  the  proper  name  is  more  appro- 
priate Uiere,  if  not  absolutely  required.  (See  Mr. 
Wright's  Book  of  Genesis  in  Htbrew,  p.  100. )    The 

dual  endings  D^  and  D*  are  interchangeable 
(Gesen.  Ileb.  Gr.  §  88,  Rem.  1),  so  that  this  Ena- 
jim  and  Enam  in  Josh.  xv.  34  may  be  and  no 
doubt  are  the  same.  U. 

E'N AM  (with  the  arUcle,  ^TVT\  =  the  doubU 
spring,  Gesen.  Thes.  p.  1019  a:  Maiayl;  [Vat. 
-rci;]  Alex.  Hvcwi/a;  [Comp.  Aid.  'Huaifi'\ 
Enaim\  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  SheftUih 
or  lowland  (Josh.  xv.  34).  From  its  mention  with 
towns  (Jarmuth  and  Eshtaol,  for  instance)  which 
are  known  to  have  been  near  Timnath,  this  is  very 
probably  the  place  in  the  "doorway"  of  which 
Tamar  sat  before  her  interview  with  her  father-in- 
law  ((ien.  xxxviii.  14).     In  the  A.  V.  the  words 

Peihach  enayim  (D'^D'*5  ^0?)  ^"^  "^^  taken  as 
a  proper  name,  but  are  rendered  "  an  open  pkce," 
lit.  *^  the  doorway  of  Knayim,"  or  the  double  spring, 
a  translation  adopted  by  the  LXX.  {raXs  irvKcus 
hlviy)  and  now  generally.  In  Josh.  xv.  34,  for 
"  Tappuah  and  Elam,"  the  Peshito  has  "  Pathiich- 
F^m,"  which  supports  the  identification  suggested 
above.    [Ain.]  G. 

E'NAN  0?^?  [rich  in  fountains]:  Kluh^'. 
Ennn).  Ahira  ben-Enan  was  "prince'*  of  the 
tril>e  of  Naphtali  at  the  time  of  the  numbering  of 
Israel  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  15,  [U. 
29,  vii.  78,  83,  X.  27]). 

ENAS'IBUS  ('Eva<ri/Soj;  [Vat  -,r€»-:]  EU- 
asib),  1  Esdr.  ix.  34.     [Euashib.] 

ENCAMPMENT  (TOnD,  mnchdneh,  in  aU 

places  except  2  K.  vi.  8,  where  n*)3nn,  iachan&th, 
is  used).  The  word  primarily  denoted  the  resting- 
place  of  an  army  or  company  of  travellers  at  nights 
(Ex.  xvi.  13;  Gen.  xxxii.  21),  and  was  hence  a(v- 
plied  to  the  army  or  caravan  when  on  its  march 
(Ex.  xiv.  19;  Josh.  x.  5,  xi.  4;  Gea.  xxxii.  7,  8). 
Among  nomadic  tribes  war  never  attained  to  the 
dignity  of  a  science,  and  their  encampments  were 
consequently  devoid  of  all  the  appliances  of  more 
systematic  warfare.  The  description  of  the  camp 
of  the  Israelites,  on  their  march  from  Egypt  (Num. 

a  Wheoee  OVH  TXyyH  (cAinTMAayyOwi),  »»the 
sampfng^tfane  of  tlaj,"  t.  e.  the  evmiing,  Jodg.  zix.  9. 
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ii..  iiL),  supplies  the  greatest  amount  of  infomift- 
tion  on  the  subject:  whatever  else  may  be  gleaned 
is  from  scattered  hints,  llie  tabernacle,  cone- 
spondmg  to  the  chieftain's  tent  of  an  ordinary  en- 
campment, was  placed  in  the  centre,  and  annmd 
and  fiM^ing  it  (Num.  il.  2),^  arranged  in  four  grand 
divisions,  corresponding  to  the  four  points  of  the 
compass,  lay  the  host  of  Israel,  according  to  their 
standards  (Num.  i.  52,  ii.  2).  Gn  the  east  the 
post  of  honor  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  round  its  standard  rallied  the  tribes  of  Issachar 
and  Zebnlun,  descendants  of  the  sons  of  Leab.  On 
the  south  ky  Reuben  and  Simeon,  the  representa- 
tives of  Leah,  and  the  children  of  Gad,  the  sod 
of  her  handmaid.  Rachel's  descendants  were  en- 
camped on  the  western  side  of  the  tabernacle,  the 
chief  place  being  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  £{>hraiffl. 
To  this  position  of  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Ben- 
jamin, allusions  are  made  in  Judg.  v.  14,  and  Pk. 
Ixxx.  2.  Gn  the  north  were  the  tribes  of  Dan  and 
Naphtali,  the  children  of  Bilhah,  and  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  Gad's  younger  brother.  All  these  were  en- 
camped around  thdr  standards,  each  aceording  to 
the  ensign  of  the  house  of  his  fathers.  In  the 
centre,  round  the  tabernacle,  and  with  no  standard 
but  the  cloudy  or  fiery  pillar  which  rested  over  it, 
were  the  tents  of  the  priests  and  Levites.  The 
former,  with  Moses  and  Aaron  at  their  head,  were 
encamped  on  the  eastern  side.  Gn  the  south  were 
the  Kohathites,  who  had  chai^  of  the  ark,  the 
table  oS  shewbread,  the  altars  and  vessels  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  Gershonites  were  on  the  west,  and 
when  on  the  march  carried  the  tabernacle  and  its 
lighter  furniture;  while  the  Merarites,  who  were 
encamped  on  the  north,  had  chai^  of  its  beavi^ 
appurtenances.  The  order  of  encampment  was 
preser>'ed  on  the  march  (Num.  ii.  17),  the  signal 
for  which  was  given  by  a  blast  of  the  two  silver 
trumpets  (Num.  x.  5).  The  details  of  this  account 
supply  Prof.  Blunt  with  some  striking  illustratious 
of  the  undesigned  coincidences  of  the  books  of 
Moses  {Undes.  Coindd.  pp.  75-86). 

In  this  description  of  the  order  of  the  encamp- 
ment no  mention  is  made  of  sentinels,  who,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  were  placed  at  the  gates 
(Ex.  xxxiL  26,  27)  in  the  four  quarters  o(  the 
camp.  This  was  evidently  the  case  in  the  camp 
of  the  Levites  (comp.  1  Chr.  ix.  18,  24;  2  Chr. 
xxxi.  2). 

The  sanitary  regulations  of  the  cunp  of  the 
Israelites  were  enacted  for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
preserving  the  health  of  the  vast  multitude  and  the 
purity  of  the  camp  as  the  dwelling-place  of  God 
(Num.  V.  3;  Deut.  xxiii.  14).  With  this  object 
the  dead  were  buried  without  the  camp  (Lev.  x.  4, 
5);  lepers  were  excluded  till  their  leprosy  departed 
fh>m  them  (l^v.  xiii.  46,  xiv.  3:  Num.  xii.  14, 
15),  as  were  all  who  were  visited  with  loathsome 
diseases  (Lev.  xiv.  3).  All  who  were  defiled  by 
contact  with  the  dead,  whether  these  were  slain  in 
battle  or  not,  were  kept  without  the  camp  for  seven 
days  (Num.  xxxi.  19).  C!aptives  taken  in  war  were 
compelled  to  remain  for  a  while  outside  (Nani. 
xxxi.  19;  Josh.  vi.  23).  The  ashes  fVom  the  sac- 
rifices were  poured  out  without  the  camp  at  an  ap- 
pointed place,  whither  all  uncleanness  was  removed 
(Deut  xxiii.  10,  12),  and  where  the  entrails,  skim, 
horns,  4&c.,  and  all  that  was  not  oflfered  in  sas- 


b  The  form  of  the  eooampment  was  evidrntly  ek 
cular,  and  not  square,  as  it  is  genemUj  raprsientsd 
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rifke  wcro  burnt  (Lot.  It.  11,  12,  vi  11,  viU. 
17). 

The  execution  of  criminab  took  place  without 
the  cainp  (Lev.  xxlv.  14;  Num.  xv.  35,  36;  Josh. 
tU.  24),  as  did  the  burning  of  the  young  bullock 
for  the  sin-oflfering  (Lev.  iv.  12).  These  circum- 
•tanoes  combined  explain  Heb.  xiii.  12,  and  John 
xix.  17,  20. 

The  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert 
left  iU  traces  in  their  subsequent  historj.  The 
tejnple,  so  late  as  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  was  still 
"the  camp  of  Jehovah"  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  2;  cf.  Ps. 
Uxviii.  28);  and  the  multitudes  who  flocked  to 
Da\id  were  "  a  great  camp,  like  the  camp  of  Ciod  ** 
(1  Chr.  xii.  22). 

Hi^h  ground  appears  to  have  been  uniformlj 
selected  fur  the  position  of  a  camp,  whether  it  were 
on  a  hill  or  mountain  side,  or  in  an  iiu&ccessible 
pass  (Judg.  vii.  1, 8).  So,  in  Judg.  x.  17,  the  Am> 
monites  encamped  in  Gilead,  while  Israel  pitched 
in  Mizpeh.  llie  very  names  are  significant,  'llie 
camps  of  Saul  and  the  Philistines  were  alternately 
in  (jibeah,  the  "  height  '*  of  i3ei\j:iniin,  and  the  pass 
of  Michmash  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  3,  16,  23).  When 
Goliath  defied  the  host  of  Israel,  the  contending 
armies  were  encamped  on  hills  on  either  side  of  the 
valley  of  Elah  (1  Sam.  xvii.  3);  and  in  the  iatol 
battle  of  Glll)oa  SauPs  position  on  the  mountain 
was  stormed  by  the  Philistines  who  had  pitohed  in 
Shunera  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  4),  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley  of  .lezreel.  llie  carelessness  of  the  Midian> 
ites  in  encamping  in  the  plain  exposed  them  to  the 
night  surprise  by  Gideon,  and  resulted  in  their  con- 
sequent discomfiture  (Judg.  vi.  33,  vli.  8,  12).  But 
another  important  consideration  in  fixing  upon  a 
position  for  a  camp  was  the  propinquity  <^  water; 
hence  it  is  found  that  in  most  instances  camps 
were  pitched  near  a  spring  or  well  (Judg.  vii.  1 ;  1 
Mace.  ix.  33).  The  Israelites  at  Mount  Gilboa 
(Htcbed  by  the  fountain  in  Jexreel  (1  Sam.  xxix. 
1),  while  the  Philistines  encamped  at  Aphek,  the 
name  of  which  indicates  the  existence  of  a  stream 
of  water  in  the  neighborhood,  which  rendered  it  a 
favorito  place  of  enoampment  (1  Sam.  iv.  1 ;  IK. 
XX.  26;  2  K.  xiii.  17).  In  his  pursuit  of  the 
Amalekites,  David  halted  his  men  by  the  brook 
Besor,  and  there  left  a  detachment  with  the  camp 
furniture  (1  Sam.  xxx.  9).  One  of  Joshua*s  de- 
cisive engagements  with  the  nations  of  Canaan  was 
fought  at  the  waters  of  Merom,  where  he  surprised 
the  confederate  camp  (Josh.  xi.  5,  7 ;  oomp.  Judg. 
V.  19,  21).  Gideon,  before  attacking  the  Midian- 
ites,  encamped  beside  the  well  of  Uarod  (Judg.  vii. 
1),  and  it  was  to  draw  water  ftx>m  the  well  at  Beth- 
lehem that  David's  three  mighty  men  cut  their  way 
through  the  host  of  the  Philistines  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
16). 

The  camp  was  surrounded  by  the  Hb^^Q,  ma'- 

g6idh  (1  Sam.  xvU.  20),  or  ^i79)  ma'ff&l  (1  Sam. 
xxvi.  5,  7),  which  some,  and  Tiienius  among  them, 
explain  as  an  earthwork  thrown  up  round  tlie  en- 
campment, others  as  the  barrier  formed  by  the 
baggage-wagons.  The  etymology  of  the  word 
pomts  merely  to  the  circular  shape  of  the  incbsure 
"ormed  by  the  tents  of  the  soldiers  pitched  around 
their  chief,  whose  spear  marked  his  resting-pboe 
(1  Sam.  xxvi.  5,  7),  and  it  might  with  propriety 
be  used  in  either  of  the  above  senses,  according  as 
Ibe  camp  was  fixed  or  temporary.  We  know  that, 
in  the  case  of  a  siege,  the  attacking  army,  if  pot- 
ilbk),  surrounded  the  pkuse  attacked  (1  Maoe.  xlil. 
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43), :  nd  drew  about  it  a  line  of  circumvallaftion 
(p.*)  ^,  ddtfik,  2  K.  xxv.  1 ),  which  was  marked  b} 
a  breastwork  of  earth  (nbpQ,  rn'mlldh^  Is.  Ixii 

10;  nbbb,  totidh,  Ez.  xxi.  27  (22);  comp.  Job 
xix.  12),  for  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  the 
escape  of  the  besieged  and  of  protecting  the  be- 
siegers from  their  sallies.**  But  there  was  not  so 
much  need  of  a  formal  intrenchment,  as  but  few 
instances  occur  in  which  engagements  were  fought 
in  the  camps  themselves,  and  these  only  when  the 
attack  was  made  at  night.  Gideon's  expedition 
against  the  Midianites  took  place  in  the  early  morn- 
ing (Judg.  vii.  19),  the  time  selected  by  Saul  for 
his  attack  upon  Kahash  (1  Sam.  xi.  11),  and  by 
David  for  surprising  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
17;  oomp.  Judg.  ix.  33).     To  guard  against  these 

night  attacks,  sentinels  (D^'^D^tt?,  tfUhn'rim)  wen 

posted  (Judg.  vii.  19;  1  Mace.  xii.  27)  round  the 
camp,  and  the  neglect  of  this  precaution  by  Zebah 
and  Zalmmina  probably  led  to  their  capture  by 
(tideon  and  the  ultimate  defeat  of  their  umy  (Judg. 
viL  19). 

The  valley  which  separated  the  hostile  camps  was 
generally  selected  as  the  fighting  ground  (ni^% 
sddeh,  "the  battle-field"  (1  Sam.  iv.  2,  xiv.16; 
2  Sam.  xviii.  6),  upon  which  the  contest  was  de- 
cided, and  hence  the  valleys  of  Palestine  have 
played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  its  history  (Josh, 
viii.  13;  Judg.  vi.  33;  2  Sam.  v.  22,  viii.  13,  Ac.). 
When  the  fighting  men  went  forth  to  the  place  of 

marshalling  (H^^PQ,  ma'drdcdh^  1  Sam.  xvii. 

20),  a  detachment  was  left  to  protect  the  camp  and 
baggage  (1  Sam.  xvii.  22,  xxx.  24).  The  beasts 
of  burden  were  pijbahly  tethered  to  the  tent  pegs 
(2  K.  vU.  10;  Zech.  xiv.  15). 

The  n^.rrp,  macktineh^  or  movable  encamp- 
ment, is  distiugubhed  from  the  3^Q,  maUisdbf  or 

3^^^,n*tol6  (2  Sam.  xxiU.  14;  1  Chr.  xi.  16), 
which  appear  to  ha\-e  been  standing  camps,  like 
those  which  Jeboshaphat  established  throughout 
Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  2),  or  advanced  posts  in  an 
enemy's  country  (1  Sam.  xiii.  17;  2  Siam.  viii.  6), 
from  which  skinnishuig  parties  made  thmr  preda- 
tory excursions  and  ravaged  the  crops.  It  was  in 
resisting  one  of  these  expeditions  that  Shammah 
won  himself  a  name  among  David's  heroes  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  12).     Machthuh  u  ^  flirther  distinguished 

from  *^v?9*  mibkUdr^  "a  fortress'*  or  *«  walled 
town"  (Num.  xUi.  19). 

Camps  left  behind  them  a  memorial  in  the  name 
of  the  place  where  they  were  situated,  as  among 
ourselves  (cf.  Chtater^  GrarUchtster^  Ac.).  Ma- 
haneh-Dan  (Judg.  xiii.  25)  was  so  called  from  the 
encampment  of  the  Danites  mentioned  in  Judg. 
xviii.  12.  [Maiianaim.]  The  more  important 
camps  at  Gilgal  (Josh.  v.  10,  ix.  6)  and  Sliiloh 
(Joflih.  xviii.  9;  Judg.  xxi.  12,  19)  left  no  such  im- 
press; the  military  traditions  of  these  places  were 

a  The  Ohaldee  renders  nb|79  (1  Sam.  xvU.  80: 
and  pyi  (2  K.  xxv.  1)  by  tbt  same  word,  D**>pna 
or  KD'ipnS,  the  Greek  xap^^M*^ 
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•dipaed  by  the  greater  splendor  of  the  religious 
•flsociatioiis  wliich  surrounded  Uiem. 

W.  A.  W. 

ENCHANTMENTS.        L     D'^pb,     or 

D^lpn^,  Ex.  Tii.  11, 22,  viii.  7:  <f>apfuucUu,  LXX. 
(Grotius  compares  Uie  word  witli  the  Greek  AircU) ; 
secret  arts,  fiom  TT^V,  to  cover;  though  others  in- 

oorrectlj  connect  it  with  t^Hy,  a  flame,  or  the 
glittering  blade  of  a  sword,  as  though  it  implied  a 
sort  of  dazzling  cheironomy  which  deceives  specta- 
tors. Several  versions  render  the  word  by  **  whis- 
perings,** iimtsurraUanes,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  more 
general  word,  and  hence  is  used  of  the  rarioos 
means  (some  of  them  no  doubt  of  a  quasi-ecien- 
tific  character)  by  which  the  Egyptian  Chartum- 
mim  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  Pharaoh. 

2.  D^DQ^9  :  ^papftoK^iai,  ipdpfuuca,  LXX.  (2 
K.  ix.  22;  M|p.  v.  12;  Nah.  iU.  4):  ven^ch,  maU- 
Jlcia,  Vulg.;  «<  malefic®  artes,"  "  pnestigi«,*' 
»*  muttered  spells."  Hence  it  is  sometimes  ren- 
dered by  iwaoidai,  as  in  Is.  xlvii.  9, 12.  The  belief 
in  the  power  of  certain  formulae  was  universal  in 
the  ancient  world.  Thus  there  were  carmina  to 
evoke  the  tutelary  gods  out  of  a  city  (Macrob.  8a- 
tumaL  iii.  9),  others  to  devote  hostile  armies  (idl), 
others  to  raise  the  dead  (Maimon.  de  IdoL  xi.  15; 
Senec.  (Edip.  647),  or  bind  the  gods  (S«^/ttol  $tM 
and  men  (iEsch.  Fur.  831),  and  even  influence  the 
heavenly  bodies  (Ov.  Met  vii.  207  ff,  xii.  263; 
^  **  Te  quoque  Luna  traho,"  Vii^.  A'dL  viii.,  j£n.  iv. 
48&;  Hor.  Epod.  v.  45).  They  were  a  recognized 
part  of  ancient  medicine,  even  among  the  Jews, 
who  regarded  certain  sentences  of  the  Utw  as  effica- 
cious in  healing.  The  Greeks  used  them  as  one 
of  the  five  chief  resources  of  pharmacy  (Find. 
Pytli.  iii.  8, 9;  Soph.  Aj.  582),  especially  in  obstet- 
rics (Plat  TheaL  p.  145)  and  mental  diseases 
(Galen  de  Sanitat.  tuendd,  i.  8).  Homer  mentions 
them  as  used  to  check  the  flow  of  blood  ( Od,  xix. 
456),  and  Cato  even  gives  a  charm  to  cure  a  dis- 
jointed limb  {de  Re  Rust,  160;  cf.  PUn.  ff.  N. 
xxviii.  2).  The  belief  in  charms  is  still  all  but 
universal  in  uncivilized  nations;  see  Iiuie*s  J/ocf. 
Egypt,  i.  300,  806,  Ac,  ii.  177,  Ac.;  Beeckman^s 
Voyage  to  Borneo,  ch.  ii.;  MeroUer's  Congo  in 
Piukerton*s  VoyageSj  xvi.  221, 273;  Huc*s  China, 
I  223,  ii.  326;  Taylor*s  New  Zealand,  and  Uv- 
ingstone's  Africa,  passim,  Ac.;  and  hundreds  of 
such  nonedies  still  exist,  and  are  considered  eflkft- 
eioos  among  the  uneducated. 

8.  D^tPH^,  Eccl.  X.  U:  ^itfvpnr/ufs,  LXX.J 

from  tt^n^.  This  word  is  espedaUy  used  of  the 
charming  of  serpents,  Jer.  viH.  17  (cf.  Ps.  Iviii.  5; 
Ecchis.  xii.  13;  Eccl.  x.  11;  Luc.  ix.  891 —  a  par- 
allel to  '*  cantando  rumpitur  anguis,"  and  "  Viper- 
eas  rumpo  verbis  et  carmine  fiuices,**  Gv.  Met  I 
c).  Maimonides  (de  IdoL  xi.  2)  expressly  defines 
an  enchanter  as  one  **  who  uses  strange  and  mean- 
ingless words,  by  which  he  imposes  on  the  foUy  of 
the  credulous.  They  say,  for  instance,  that  if  one 
utter  the  words  before  a  serpent  or  scorpion  it  will 
do  no  harm  "  (Orpeov,  AnnoL  in  Godwymun,  iv. 
11).  An  account  of  the  Marsi  who  excelled  in  this 
art  is  given  by  Augustin  {ad  Gen.  ix.  28),  and  of 
the  PsyUi  by  Amobius  {ad  Nat.  ii.  32);  and  they 
ue  alluded  to  by  a  host  of  other  authorities  (Plin. 
ni.  2.  xx\-iii.  6;  XXmn,  11.  A.  i.  57;  Virjj.  ^n. 


EN-DOR 

vU.  750;  Sil.  ItaL  viii.  495.  The/  were  caflei 
*0<pto9MKTai)'  The  secret  is  still  understood  ii 
the  East  (l.ane,  ii  106). 

4.  The  word  Q^tTnp  is  used  of  the  enchant- 
ments sought  by  Balaam,  Num.  xxiv.  1.  It  prop- 
erly alludes  to  ophioroancy,  but  in  this  place  has 
a  general  meaning  of  endeavoring  to  gain  omens 
(fii  ffvydirniffty  rois  owpoh^  LXX.). 

5.  "^Sn  is  used  for  magic,  Is.  xlvii.  9, 12.     It 

comes  from  "^SH,  to  bind  (cf.  kotoS^u,  fiacKuitm, 
bannen),  and  means  generally  the  process  of  ac- 
quiring power  o>'er  some  distant  object  or  person; 
but  this  word  seems  also  to  have  been  sometimes 
used  expressly  of  serpent-charmers,  for  R.  Sol. 

Jarchi  on  Deut  xviii.  11,  defines  the  "^50  '^3'^»^ 
to  be  one  **  who  congregates  serp^its  and  scorpions 
into  one  place.*' 

Any  resort  to  these  methods  of  imposture  wu 
strictly  forbidden  in  Scripture  (Lev.  xix.  26 ;  Is. 
xlvii.  9,  Ac.),  but  to  eradicate*  the  tendency  is  al- 
most impossible  (2  K.  xvii.  17;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  6), 
and  we  find  it  still  flourishing  at  the  Christian  era 
(Acts  xiii.  6,  8,  viii.  9,  11,  yorrrtia;  GaL  v.  20; 
Rev.  ix.  21). 

The  chief  sacrcmtenla  damoniaca  were  a  rod,  a 
magic  circle,  dragon's  eggs,  certain  herbs,  or  **  in- 
sane roots,"  like  the  henbane,  Ac  The  fancy  of 
poeta,  both  ancient  and  modem,  has  been  exited 
in  gixing  lists  of  them  (Ovid  and  Hot.  IL  cc; 
ShfdceHpeore's  Macbeth,  Act  iv.  1 ;  Kirke  White's 
GomloUne;  Southey's  Cune  of  Kehnma,  Ctot. 
iv.  ^.).     [Amulkts;  Divimatiom;  Magic] 

F.  W.  F. 

EN-DOR'  [or  Eh'dor  (A.  V.)]  O'TT*?  [in 

Ps.lxxxiii.,  ")MV]^5]=^prM»^o/'Z>or[L  e.  U^ 
tntion] :  'Aci^^;  [in  1  Sam.,  Vat  Ac\5«y»;  Comp. 
*Ey3i^;  in  Joui.,  LXX.  om.:]  Endoi'),  a  place 

wfaidi,  with  its  "daughter-towns"  (rT^S^l),  wu 
in  the  territory  of  Issachar,  and  yet  poesttsed  by 
Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  11).  This  was  the  case  with 
five  other  places  which  lay  partly  in  Asher,  partly 
in  Issachar,  and  seem  to  have  formed  a  kind  of 
district  of  their  own  called  "  the  three,  or  the  triple, 
Nepheih.'' 

Endor  was  long  held  in  memory  by  the  Jewish 
people  as  connected  with  the  great  rictory  over 
Sisera  and  Jabin.  Teuwach,  Megiddo,  and  tbe  tor- 
rent Kishon  all  witnessed  the  discomfiture  of  the 
huge  host,  but  it  was  emphatically  to  Endor  that 
the  tradition  of  the  death  of  the  two  chiefe  at- 
tached itself  (Ps.  kxxUi.  9,  10).  Possibly  it  wae 
some  recollection  of  this,  some  fame  of  sanctity  or 
good  omen  in  Endor,  which  drew  the  unhappy  Saul 
thither  on  the  eve  of  his  last  engagement  with  so 
enemy  no  less  hatefUl  and  no  less  destructive  thao 
the  Midianites  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  7).  Endor  u  not 
again  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures;  but  it  was 
known  to  Eusebius,  who  describes  it  as  a  large  vil- 
lage 4  miles  S.  of  Tabor.  Here  to  the  north  of 
Jebel  Duhy  (the  **  Little  Hermon  "  of  traveUm), 
the  name  still  lingers,  attached  to  a  considerable 
but  now  deserted  village.  The  rock  of  the  mount- 
ain, on  the  sfepe  of  which  Enditr  stands,  is  hol- 
lowed into  caves,  one  of  which  may  well  have  been 
the  scene  of  the  incantation  of  the  witch  (Van  de 
Vekle,ii.  383;  Kob.ii.360;  Stanky,  p.  345).  Thf 
distance  from  the  sk>pes  of  Gilboa  to  Endor  is  7  or 
8  miles,  over  difiScult  ground.  tK 
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*  Endor  had  its  nune  evidoiUy  from  »  ipriiig 
which  nude  the  place  habitable  (Sim.  OnomatL  p. 
826);  and  it  ia  found  that  one  of  the  eaves  there  has 
now  **  a  little  spring  in  it,  the  water  from  which 
runs  down  the  hill;  the  supply  is  smalL  but  is  said 
to  be  unbiling"  (Forter*s  liandb.  iL  358).  For 
the  striking  manner  in  which  the  positbn  of  En- 
ddr^  and  various  customs  of  the  people  at  present 
Uhistrate  the  account  of  Saul's  visit  to  the  necro- 
mancer, see  Thomson's  Land  and  Book^  ii.  161. 
As  to  the  nature  of  that  transaction,  see  Magic. 

H. 

*  ENDOW  (from  dot,  a  dowry)  means  in  Ex. 
sxii.  16  to  flimish  with  a  dower  or  marriage-por- 
tion, though  the  expression  there  does  not  so  much 
translate  as  explain  the  Hebrew.  This  of  course 
is  the  meaning  also  in  the  marriage  service  of  the 
English  Church,  "  With  ali  my  worldly  goods  I 
thee  endow,'*  «*  Endue,"  a  diflferent  form  only,  has 
this  sense  in  Gen.  xxx.  20.  U. 

•ENDUE.    [Endow.] 

*  B'NBAS.    [iENEAs.] 

BN-BGLAIM    (D^b^^-T^J  =ripr«ii^   of 

two  keifer$:  'EnryaXAc/fi;  [Vat  Alex.  Eroyo- 
\fifii]  EngnlUm),  a  place  named  only  by  Ezekiel 
(xlvii.  10),  apparently  as  on  the  Dead  Sea;  but 
whether  iiear  to  or  fiatr  fttmi  En-gedi,  on  the  west  or 
cast  side  of  the  Sea,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
from  the  text.  In  his  comment  on  the  passage, 
Jerome  locates  it  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Jordan ; 
but  this  is  not  supported  by  other  evidence.  By 
some  (c.  g.  (je^enius,  The$,  p.  1019)  it  is  thought 
to  be  identical  with  Eglaim,  but  the  two  words 
are  difibrent,  En-eglaim  containing  the  Ain^  which 
b  rarely  changed  for  any  other  aspirate.  G. 

BNEMES'SAB  {'^vtuitrtrapos,  'Zytfuff^dp, 
[etc.:  S€Um'tna$ir])  is  tna  name  under  which 
Shahnaneser  appears  in  the  book  of  Tobit  (i.  2, 
[13,]  15,  ^.).  llite  book  is  not  of  any  hUtorical 
authority,  being  a  mere  work  of  imagination  com- 
posed probably  by  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  not  eariier 
than  B.  c  30U.  The  change  of  the  name  is  a  cor^ 
ruption — the  first  syllable  Shal  being  dropped 
(compare  the  Bupalussor  of  Abydenus,  which  rep- 
resents ^r.rbopolussar),  and  the  order  of  the  liquids 
m  and  n  being  reversed.  The  author  of  Tobit 
makes  Eaemessar  lead  the  children  of  Israel  into 
captivity  (i.  2),  following  the  apparent  narrative  of 
the  book  of  Kings  (2  K.  xvii.  3-6,  xviU.  9-11). 
He  regards  Sennacherib  not  only  as  his  successor 
but  as  his  son  (i.  15),  for  which  he  has  probably  no 
authority  beyond  his  own  speculations  upon  the 
text  of  Scripture.  As  Sennacherib  is  proved  by 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions  to  be  the  isn  of  Sargon, 
no  weight  can  be  properiy  attached  to  the  historical 
statements  in  Tobit.  The  book  is,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word,  apocrypkaL  G.  R. 

ENB'NIUS  CE^uWw  [(g«.  of  'Emu^r ?); 
Vat  Aid.  'Ei^yiot;  Alex.  Emiviou  (gen.?):]  Em- 
mamtti)^  ene  of  the  leaders  of  the  people  who  re- 
tamed  from  capUrity  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esdr.  v. 
8).  There  is  no  name  eorrespondiiig  fai  the  lists 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiak. 

BNOADa>I  (h  tdynkms;  [Sln.e«  cr  EryaS- 
)o(f ;  Comp.  4w  raSSr]  m  Cade$\  Eedn.  xxiv. 
U.    (Eif-<i«Di.] 

EN-OAN'NIM  (Cran^r  =  VTMiyo/^r- 
itw),  1.  A  city  in  the  k>w  country  of  Judah, 
tamed  between  Zaooah  and  Tappaah  (Josh.  xv.  34). 
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The  LXX.  in  this  place  is  so  diflRiitnt  from  tiie 
Hebrew  that  the  name  is  not  recognixable.     Vufe 

2.  A  city  oo  the  border  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix. 
21;  'U^p  Kol  Toufjuhfj  Alex,  i^y  Taryift,\  [Comp. 
Aid.  '^.yywvip.'.]  En-Gamiim);  alk>tted  with  its 
it  suburbs*'  to  the  (jcrshonite  Lerites  (xxi.  29; 
TtiTYh  ypofifidrotp''  Ef^Ganmn).  These  notices 
contain  no  indication  of  the  position  of  Eo-gannim 
mth  reference  to  any  known  place,  but  there  is 
great  probability  in  the  coi\}ecture  of  Robinson  (ii. 
315)  that  it  is  identical  with  the  Ginaia  of  Jo- 
sephus  {AnL  xx.  6,  §  1),  which  again,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  survives  in  the' modem  Jenin^  the  first 
village  encountered  on  the  ascent  from  the  great 
plain  of  Esdraelon  into  the  hills  of  the  central 
country.  Jenin  is  still  surrounded  by  the  **  or- 
chards "  or  **  gardens  "  which  interpret  its  ancient 
name,  and  the  ^  spring  "  is  to  this  day  the  charac- 
teristic object  in  the  place  (Rob.  iL  315:  Stanley, 
p.  349,  note;  Van  de  Velde,  p.  859).  The  pontion 
of  Jenin  is  also  in  striking  agreement  with  the  re- 
quirements of  Beth-hag-Gan  (A.  V.  •'  the  garden- 
house;  '*  B«u^yc(y)t  in  the  directkm  of  which  Aha- 
ziah  fled  from  Jehu  (2  K.  ix.  27).  The  rough 
road  of  the  ascent  was  probably  too  much  for  lUs 
chariot,  and,  keeping  the  more  level  ground,  he 
made  for  Megiddo,  where  he  died  (see  Stanley,  p. 
349). 

In  the  lists  of  LeviUcal  cities  in  1  Chr.  vi.  Anem 
is  substituted  for  En-gannim.  Puesibly  it  is  merely 
a  contraction.  G. 

BN-OEa>I  OTJ  7^y,  thefountamo/ihekid: 
pAyicaaiyf,]  *E77«a«f, 'EryoJ^^  [etc:]  Arabic, 
{^iX^  ^J^ '   [En-gaddi}\  a  town  in  the 

wiMemess  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  62),  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Ez.  xlvii.  10).    Its  original 

name  was  Hazezon-Tamar  O^^  V'^^?'?»  ^* 
pruning  of  the  prtlm\  doubtless,  as  Josephus  eays, 
on  account  of  the  palm  grows  which  surrounded 
it  (2  Chr.  XX.  2;  Ecclus.  xxiv.  14;  Joseph.  AhL 
ix.  1,  §  2).  Some  doubt  seems  to  have  existed  in 
the  eariy  centuries  of  our  era  as  to  its  true  position. 
Stephanus  places  it  near  Sodom  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.); 
Jerome  at  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  ( Comtiu 
in  Ez,  xlvii.);  but  Josephus  more  correctly  at  the 
distance  of  300  stadia  from  Jerusalem  {AnL  ix.  1, 
§  2).  Its  site  b  now  well  known.  It  is  about  the 
middle  of  the  wcHtem  shore  of  the  bke.  Here  is 
a  rich  plain,  half  a  mile  square,  sloping  very  gently 
frtHn  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  the  water,  and 
shut  in  on  the  north  by  a  lofty  promontory.  About 
a  mile  up  the  western  acclivity,  and  at  an  elevation 
of  some  400  feet  above  the  plain,  is  the  fountain 
of  Ain  Jidg^  from  which  the  plaee  gets  its  name. 
The  water  is  sweet,  but  the  temperature  b  81^ 
Fahr.  It  bursts  from  the  limestone  rock,  and 
rushes  down  the  steep  descent,  fretted  by  many  a 
nigged  crag,  and  raining  its  spray  over  verdant 
borders  of  aeada,  mimosa,  and  fetus.  On  roaeh- 
ing  the  phua,  the  brook  crosses  it  in  neariy  a 
straight  line  to  the  sea.  During  a  greater  part  of 
the  year,  however,  ii  is  absorbed  in  the  thirsty  solL 
Its  banks  are  now  cultivated  by  a  few  families  of 
Arabs,  who  generally  pitch  their  tents  near  this 
spot  The  soQ  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  in  sueli 
a  climate  it  might  be  made  to  produce  the  rarest 
fruits  of  tropical  dimes.  Traces  of  the  okl  city 
exist  upon  the  plain  awl  kiwer  declivity  of  the 
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mountain,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  brook.  They 
■re  rude  and  uninteresting,  consisting  merely  of 
foundations  and  shapeless  heaps  of  unhewn  stones. 
A  sketch  by  M.  Belly,  taken  from  the  fountain,  and 
embracing  the  plain  on  the  shore,  and  the  south- 
west border  of  the  Dead  Sea,  will  be  found  in  the 
Atlas  of  Plates  to  De  Saulcy's  Voyage^  pi.  viii. 
A  much  better  one  is  given  under  Sea,  thk  Salt. 

The  history  of  En-gedi,  though  it  reaches  back 
neariy  4000  years,  may  be  told  in  a  few  sentences. 
It  was  inmiediately  after  an  assault  upon  the 
^'Amorites,  that  dwelt  in  Hazezon-Tamar,*'  that 
the  five  Mesopotamian  kings  were  attacked  by  the 
rulers  of  the  plain  of  ScMlom  (Gen.  ziv.  7 ;  conip.  2 
Chr.  XX.  2).  It  is  probable  that  ih»  fmrnUiin  waa 
always  called  £n-godi,  and  that  the  ancient  town 
built  on  the  pkun  below  it  got  in  time  the  same 
name.  Saul  was  told  that  David  was  in  the 
«'  wilderness  of  En-gedi ; "  and  he  took  «'  3000  men, 
and  went  to  seek  David  and  his  men  upon  the 
rocks  of  the  wUd  gontt "  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  1-4).  These 
animals  still  frequent  the  cliffi  above  and  around 
the  fountain ;  the  Arabs  call  Uiem  Beden.  At  a 
later  period  En-gedi  was  the  gathering-place  of  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  who  went  up  against 
Jerusalem,  and  fell  in  the  valley  of  Berachah  (2 
Chr.  XX.  2).  It  \p  remarkable  that  this  is  the  usual 
route  taken  in  the  present  day  by  such  predatory 
bands  from  Moab  as  make  incursions  into  Southern 
Palestine.  They  pass  round  the  southern  end  of 
(he  Dead  Sea,  then  up  the  road  along  its  western 
shore  to  Ain  Jidy^  and  thence  toward  Hebron, 
fekoa,  or  Jerusalem,  as  the  prospects  of  plunder 
teem  most  inviting. 

The  vineyards  of  En-gedi  were  celebrated  by 
Solomon  (C^t  i.   14);  its  balsam  by  Josephus 
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(Ant.  ix.  1,  §  2),  and  its  pabns  by  Pliny  —  «  En- 
gadda  oppidum  fuit,  secundum  ab  Hieroeolymii 
fertilitate  palmetorumque  nemoribus  "  (t.  17).  Bol 
vine3*ards  no  longer  clothe  the  mountain-side,  and 
neither  palm-tree  nor  balsam  is  seen  on  the  plain. 
In  the  fourth  century  there  was  still  a  laige  Tillage 
at  Rn>gedi  {Onom.  s.  v.);  it  must  have  ben 
abandoned  very  soon  afterwards,  for  there  is  no 
subsequent  reference  to  it  in  history,  nor  are  then 
any  traces  of  recent  habitation  (Porter's  Handbook^ 
p.  242;  Rob.  i.  607).  There  is  a  curious  reference 
to  it  in  MandeviUe  (Early  Trav.  p.  179),  who  says 
that  the  district  between  Jericho  and  the  Dead  Sea 
is  "  the  Und  of  Dengadda**  (Fr.  dEngadda),  and 
that  the  balm  trees  were  **  still  called  vines  of 
Gady."  J.  L.  P. 

ENGINE,  a  term  exclusively  applied  to  militaiy 

affairs  m  the  Bible.  The  Hebrew  V'^^^H  (2  Chr. 
xxvi.  15)  is  its  counterpart  in  etymological  mean- 
ing, each  referring  to  the  ingenuity  (engine,  from 
ingenium)  displayed  in  the  contrivance.  The  en- 
gines to  which  the  term  is  applied  in  2  Chr.  were 
designed  to  propel  various  missiles  fh>m  the  walls 
of  a  besi^ed  town;  one,  like  the  bnUstn^  was  for 
stones,  consisting  probably  of  a  strong  spring  and 
a  tube  to  gire  the  right  direction  to  the  stone; 
another,  like  the  catfipuila^  for  arrows,  an  enonnous 
stationary  bow.  The  invention  of  these  is  assigned 
to  Uzziah's  tim6  —  a  statement  which  is  supported 
both  by  the  absence  of  such  contrivances  in  the 
representations  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  warfare, 
and  by  the  traditional  belief  that  the  baUsta  was 
invented  in  Syria  (Pliny,  vii.  56).  Luther  gives 
brustwehren^  i.  e»  **  parapets,"  as  the  meaning  of 
the  term.     Another  war-engine,  with  which  the 


Assyrian  waivengines,  from  Botta,  pi.  160. 


Hebrews  were  acquainted,  was  the  battering-ram, 
described  fai  Ez.  xxvi.  9,  as  "^^'JJIJ  ^HP,  lit.  a 
beating  of  that  which  is  in  fi-ont^  lience  a' ram  for 
striking  waUs;  and  still  more  precisely  in  Ez.  iv.  2, 

xxi.  22,  ai  "^3,  a  ram.  The  use  of  this  instrument 
waf  well  known  both  to  the  EgjrpUans  (Wilkinson, 
i.  d59)  and  the  Assyrians.  The  references  in  Ez^- 
kiel  are  to  the  one  used  by  the  latter  people,  con- 
sisting of  a  high  and  stoutly  built  fhune-work  on 
four  wheels,  covered  in  at  the  sides  in  order  io 
protect  the  men  moving  it,  and  armed  with  one  or 
two  pointed  weapons.  Theur  appearance  was  very 
different  fhmi  that  of  the  Koman  mt'es  with  which 
^  Jews  afterwards  became  acquainted  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  iii.  7,  §  19).  No  notice  is  taken  of  the 
iutudo  or  the  vinei  (cf.  Ex.  xxvL  9,  rW^.);  but  it 


is  not  improbable  that  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted 
with  them  (cf.  WUkinson,  i.  361).  The  marginal 
rendering  "  engines  of  shot "  (Jer.  vi.  6,  xxxii.  24: 
Ez.  xxvi.  8)  is  incorrect.  W.  L.  B. 

ENGRAVER.  The  term  KTI^*  ^  ^'"^ 
hited  in  the  A.  Y.,  applies  broadly  to  any  nrtifictr, 
whether  in  wood,  stcMie,  or  metal:  to  restrict  it  to 
the  engraver  in  Ex.  xxxv.  35,  xxxviii.  23,  is  im- 
proper: a  similar  latitude  must  be  given  to  the 

term  n^HQ,  which  expresses  the  operation  of  the 
artificer:  in  Zecn.  iii.  9,  ordinary  stone-catting  is 
evidently  intended.     The  specific  deseription  of  as 

engraver  was  X9f$  ^1?  (^-  **^-  ^^^»  "*^ 
his  chief  business  was  cutting  names  or  devices  on 
rings  and  seab;  the  only  notices  of  engraving  an 
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In  connection  with  the  high-priest's  dress  —  the 
two  onyx-stones,  the  twelve  Jewels,  and  the  milrc- 
pbte  havuig  inscriptions  on  them  (Ex.  xxviii.  11, 
21,  36).  The  previous  notices  of  signets  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  18,  xii.  42)  imply  engraving.  The  art  was 
widely  spread  throughout  the  nations  of  antiqtuly, 
particularly  among  the  Egyptians  (Diod.  i.  78; 
Wilkinson,  iii.  373),  the  ^Ethiopians  (Her.  vii.  6f 
and  the  Indians  (Von  Bohlen,  ImUeti,  ii.  122). 

\V.  L.  B. 

BN-HAiyDAH  (n^rrTT^y  =  tharp,  or 
swift  spring,  Gesen.:  AlfiapU;  Alex,  rir  A8Sa: 
[Enhadda])y  one  of  the  cities  on  the  border  of 
Issachar  named  next  to  En-gannim  (Josh.  xix.  21). 
Van  de  Velde  (i.  315)  would  identify  it  with  Ain- 
Baud  on  the  western  side  of  Carmel,  and  about  2 
miles  only  ftom.  the  sea.  [See  also  Thomson,  Land 
and  Body  ii.  248.]  But  this  is  surely  out  of  the 
limits  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  and  rather  in  Asher 
or  Manasseh.  G. 

BN-HAK-KO'RB  [A.  V.  En-hakkore] 
(Kn'ipn  7^5  =  the  fpring  of  the  erier :  wrry^i 
rod  hnKoKovfitrou;  [Alex.  drdcXifror:  fons  invo- 
cantis] ),  the  spring  which  burst  out  in  answer  to 
the  **  cry "  of  Samson  alter  his  exploit  with  the 
jaw-bone   (Judg.  xv.  19).     The  name  is  a  pun 

founded  on  the  word  in  Terse  18,  yihra  (M^p^, 
A.  y.  "  he  called  '*).  The  word  MakUsh,  whfdi 
in  the  story  denotes  the  "  hoUow  place  "  (literally, 
the  "  mortar")  in  the  jaw,  and  also  that  for  the 
*^  jaw  "  itself,  Lechi,  are  both  names  of  places.  Van 
de  Velde  {Memoir,  p.  343)  endeavors  to  identify 
Lechi  with  TelM-LeUpeh  4  miles  N.  of  Beer-sheba, 
and  En-hakkore  with  the  hirge  spring  between  the 
Tdl  and  Khewelfeh.  But  SamM>n*s  adventures 
appear  to  have  been  confined  to  a  narrow  circle, 
and  there  is  no  ground  for  extending  them  to  a 
distance  of  some  30  miles  fh>m  Gaza,  which  Lekiyeh 
is,  even  in  a  straight  line.    {Lrchi.]  G. 

BN-HA'ZOB  0"i:^!7  r?=  V^«^  of  the 
viWtge :  iniyii  'A<rrfp :  £nhasor),  one  of  the  "  fenced 
cities  '*  in  the  inheritance  of  Naphtali,  distinct  from 
Hazor,  named  between  Edrei  and  Iron,  and  ap- 
parently not  far  from  Kedesh  (Josh.  xix.  37).  It 
has  not  yet  been  identified.  G. 

BN-MISHTAT  (ID^tffe  TIS  [fountain  of 
Judgment]  :  ^  wrryh  rris  xptaws :  [fona  Mia- 
ph(U\),  Gen.  xiv.  7.     [Kadesh.] 

B^OCH,  and  once  [twice,  1  Ghr.  L  3,  33] 

HBIfOCH  (TJIDD  =  C*<MiA;  [trntfoferf  or  «»- 
Hating,  Gres.;  teaching,  teacher,  FUrst]:  Philo,  de 
Po$L  Caird,  $  11,  ipfitiv4uvrat  'Ev^x  X^«  ^ov\ 
'Ei'cix;  'l^oseph  v'Aywxor'  Henoch).  1.  The  eldest 
son  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  17  [Chanoch,  A.  V.  marg.]), 
who  called  the  city  which  he  built  after  his  name. 
Ewakl  {Getch.  i.  356,  note)  fiincies  that  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  Phrygian  loonium,  Sn  which  city 
a  legend  of  ''Kpvaicos  was  preserved,  evidently  de- 
rived from  the  Biblical  account  of  the  fether  of 
Methusdah  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  ^IkSviov,  Suid.  s.  v. 
N^Koirof ).  Other  places  have  been  identified  with 
tne  site  of  Enoch  with  little  probability;  e.  g. 
Anuchta  in  Susiana,  the  Hemochi  in  the  Caucasus, 
Ac 

2.  [Yulg.  in  Jude  14,  Enoch.']  The  son  of  Jared 

Cp.]!,  a  deiceni,  of.  JoRDAif),  and  &ther  of  Me- 

(n5??VT5J,  awMiKj^armt/Phito,  tc. 
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§  12,  MaBovaiKtp,  i^airoaroK^  eoMfdrou  (Gen.  v. 
18  fT.;  Luke  iii.  37)).  In  the  Epistle  of  Jude  (vcr. 
14,  cf.  Enoch  Ix.  8)  he  is  described  as  "  the  seventh 
from  Adam ; "  and  the  number  is  probably  noticed 
as  conveying  the  idea  of  divine  completioi  «iiid  rest 
(cf.  August,  c.  Fatist.  xii.  14),  while  Enoch  was 
himself  a  type  of  perfected  humanity,  "  a  man  raised 
to  heaven  by  pleasing  God,  while  angels  fell  to  earth 
by  transgression'*  (Iren.  iv.  16,  2).  The  other 
numbers  connected  with  his  history  appear  too 
symmetrical  to  be  without  meaning.  He  was  bom 
when  Jared  was  162  (9  X  6  X  3)  years  old,  and 
after  the  bfrth  of  his  eldest  son  in  his  65th 
(6  X  6+7)  year  he  lived  300  years.  From  the 
period  of  365  years  assigned  to  bis  hfe,  Ewald  (i. 
356),  with  very  little  probability,  regards  him  as 
**  the  god  of  the  new-year,"  but  the  number  may 
have  l^en  not  without  influence  on  the  later  tradi- 
tions which  assigned  to  Enoch  the  discovery  of  the 
science  of  astronomy  {iurrpoKoyla,  Eupolemus  ap. 
Euseb.  Prey).  £v.  ix.  17,  where  he  is  identified 
with  Atias).  After  the  birth  of  MethusebOi  it  is 
•aid  (Gen.  v.  22-24)  that  Enoch  «« walked  with  God 
300  yean  .  .  .  and  he  was  not;  for  (jod  took  him'*' 

(n|2*J;  fitr^eriKty,  LXX.  (here  only) :  'tulU.  Vulg  ). 
The  phrase  «» walked  witii  God  "  ('P^  ^)>i?nn 
D^n  vfc^n)  is  elsewhere  only  used  of  Koah 
(Gen.  vi.  9;  cf.  Gen.  xvii.  1,  Ac.),  and  is  to  be 
explained  of  a  prophetic  life  spent  in  immediate 
converse  with  the  spbritual  world  (Enoch  xii.  2, 
"  All  his  action  was  with  the  holy  ones,  and  witb 
the  watchers  during  his  life  ").  There  is  no  furUier 
mention  of  Enoch  in  the  O.  T.,  but  in  Ecdesiasti- 
ous  (xlix.  14)  he  is  brought  forward  as  one  of  the 
peculiar  gfories  (ov^h  eh  iicriaihi  ofos  *E.)  of  the 
Jews,  for  he  was  taken  up  (iycA^^^iy,  Alex, 
/licrrrf  ih})  from  the  earth.  "  He  pleased  the  l^nl 
and  was  translated  pnto  Paradise,  Vulg.]  beiui;  a 
pattern  of  repentance*'  (Ecclus.  xliv.  16).  In  the 
Epistie  to  this  Hebrews  the  spring  and  issue  of 
Enoch's  life  are  deariy  marked.  *^  By  feith  Enoch 
was  transhited  (/ucrcr^,  trandatua  tt,  Vulg.> 
that  he  should  not  see  death  ...  for  before  his 
translation  ifiera04<rtws)  he  had  this  testimony, 
that  he  pleased  God."  The  contrast  to  this  diviite 
judgment  is  found  in  the  constrained  words  of 
Josephus:  **  Enoch  departed  to  the  Deity  (&yc- 
X^pria'f  wphs  rh  Otior),  whence  [the  sacred  writen»] 
have  not  recorded  his  death  "  (AnL  i.  3,  §  4). 

The  Biblical  notices  of  Enoch  were  a  fruitful 
•ouroe  of  speculation  in  kter  times.  Some  theolo- 
gians disputed  with  subtilty  as  to  the  pUce  to  which 
he  was  removed;  whether  it  was  to  paradise  or  to 
the  immediate  presence  of  (^  (cf.  Feuardentius 
ad  Jren,  y.  5),  though  others  more  wisely  decliiieJ 
to  discuss  the  question  (Thifo,  Cod  Apocr.  N.  T. 
p.  758).  On  other  points  there  was  greater  una- 
nimity. Both  the  Latin  and  Greek  fathers  com- 
monly coupled  Enoch  and  El^ah  as  historic  wit- 
nesses of  the  possibOity  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
body  and  of  a  true  human  existence  in  glory  (Iren. 
iv.  5,  1;  TertulL  de  Reaurr.  Cam.  58;  Uieron.  c 
Joan,  HieroaoL  §§  29,  32,  pp.  437,  440);  and  the 
voice  of  eariy  ecclesiastical  tradition  is  alnu)st 
unanimoos  hi  regarding  them  as  '*tbe  two  wit- 
nesses "  (Rev.  xi.  3  ff.)  who  shodd  fell  beforo  "  tiie 
beast,"  and  afterwards  be  raised  to  heaven  hefurt 
the  great  judgment  (Hippol.  Frag,  m  Dan.  xxii.; 
de  Antichr.  xUii. ;  Cosmas  Indie,  p.  76,  ap.  Thilo, 
imrA  r^y  4iCK\iiffuunueiir  wap4Zocufi  TntnU.  da 
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);  Ambros.  in  Pmhn.  xlv.  4;  Evang, 
yicod.  c.  XXV.  OD  which  Thilo  has  almost  exhausted 
the  question:  CocL  Apoc.  N.  T.  p.  765  f.).  This 
belief  removed  a  serious  difficulty  which  was  sup- 
posed to  attach  to  their  translation ;  for  thus  it  was 
made  dear  that  thej  would  at  last  discharge  the 
common  debt  of  a  sinful  humanity,  from  which 
they  were  not  exempted  by  their  glorious  removal 
from  the  earth  (Tertull.  de  Anitndf  I  c. ;  August 
Op.  ifi^.  c.  JuL  vi.  30). 

In  later  times  £noch  was  celebrated  as  the  in- 
ventor of  writing,  arithmetic,  and  astronomy  (Euaeb. 
Ptxep.  Kv.  ix.  17).  He  is  said  to  have  filled  300 
books  with  tlie  revelations  which  he  received,  and 
is  commonly  identified  with  EdrU  (i.  e.  tht  Unified), 
who  is  conunemorated  in  the  Koran  (cap.  19)  as 
one  '*  exalted  [by  GodJ  to  a  high  place  **  (cf.  Sale, 
L  c;  Hottingcr,  /list.  OrienL  p.  30  flf.).  But  these 
traditions  were  probably  due  to  the  apocryphal  book 
which  bears  his  name  (cf.  Fabric.  Cod.  psevdip. 
V.  T.  i.  216  ff.). 

Some  (Buttm.  MythoL  i.  176  ff.;  EwaU,  ^  c.) 
have  found  a  trace  of  the  history  of  Enoch  in  the 
Phrygian  legend  of  Annacus  {"AypoKOs,  N<iwoifot), 
who  was  distinguished  for  his  piety,  lived  300  years, 
and  predicted  the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  [Kmoch, 
1.]  In  the  A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  L  3,  the  name  b  given 
as  Henoch. 

3.  llie  third  son  of  Midian,  the  son  of  Abraham 
by  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  4,  A.  V.  hanoch ;  1  Chr. 
L  33,  A.  V.  Henoch). 

4.  [Vulg.  in  1  Chr.  v.  8,  Enoch.]  The  eldest 
ton  of  Reuben  (A.  V.  ffanoch;  Gen.  xlvi.  9;  Ex. 
vi.  14;  1  Chr.  v.  3),  from  whom  came  **  the  fitmily 
of  the  Hanochites"  (Num.  xxvi.  5). 

6.  In  2  Esdr.  vi.  49,  61,  Enoch  stands  in  the 
Latin  (and  Eng.)  Version  for  Behemoth  in  the 
iEthiopic.  B.  F.  W. 

E'NOCH,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  remains  of  that  early  apocalyptic 
literature  of  which  the  book  of  Daniel  is  the  great 
protot}^^.  From  its  vigorous  style  and  wide  range 
of  speculation  the  book  is  well  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion which  it  received  in  the  first  ages;  and  recent 
investigations  have  still  left  many  points  for  further 
inquiry. 

1.  The  history  of  the  book  is  remarkable.  The 
first  trace  of  its  existence  is  generally  found  in  the 
EpisUe  of  St  Jude  (14,  16;  cf.  Enoch,  i.  9),  but 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  leave  it  uncertain  whether 
he  dmved  his  quotation  from  tradition  (Hofmann, 
Schri/tbetoeU,  i.  420)  or  firom  writing  {iwpo<^r€v- 
ety  .  .  .  *Lyi»x  Aeyav),  though  the  wide  spread 
of  the  book  in  the  second  century  seems  almost 
decisive  in  favor  of  the  latter  supposition.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  known  to  Justin  {JpoL  ii.  6), 
Irenieus  {Adv.  Hnr.  iv.  16,  2),  and  Anatolius 
(Euseb.  //.  E.  vii.  32).  Oment  of  Alexandria 
(Eclog.  p.  801)  and  Crigen  (yet  oomp.  c.  Cels.  v. 
p.  267,  ed.  Spenc.)  both  make  use  of  it,  and  numer- 
ous references  occur  to  the  »» writing,"  "books,'* 
and  "  words  **  of  Enoch  in  the  Testaments  of  the 
XII.  Patriarehs,  which  present  more  or  less  resem- 
blance to  passages  in  the  present  book  (Fabr.  Cod. 
pttudep.  V.  T.  i.  161  ff.;  Gfrtrer,  Proph. puudep. 
p.  273  f.).  Tcrtullian  (Z)e  CuU.  Fern.  I  3;  cf.  De 
JdoL  4)  expressly  quotes  the  book  as  one  which  was 
<*  not  received  by  some,  nor  admitted  into  the  Jewish 
canon  **  (in  armarium  Judaicum),  but  defends  it  on 
account  of  its  reference  to  Christ  ("  k^irimus  oranem 
icripturam  fedificK.ioni  habilem    divinitus  inspi- 
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rari'').  Augustine  {De  Civ.  xv.  23,  4)  and  n 
anon^-mous  writer  whose  work  is  printed  with 
Jerome*8  {Brer,  in  Psalm,  cxxxii.  2;  cf.  Uil.  aa 
Pi  dm.  1.  c.)  were  both  acquainted  with  it;  but 
torn  their  time  till  the  revival  of  letten  it  was 
known  in  the  Western  Church  only  by  the  quota- 
tion in  St.  Jude  (Dillmann,  Eini.  p.  Ivi.).  In  the 
Eastern  Chureh  it  was  known  some  centuries  later. 
Considerable  fragments  are  preserved  in  the  Chro- 
nographifi  of  Georgius  Syncellus  (c.  792  A.  D.),  and 
these,  with  tlie  scanty  notices  of  earlier  writers, 
constituted  the  sole  remains  of  the  book  known  in 
Europe  till  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Mean- 
while, however,  a  report  was  current  that  the  entire 
book  was  preserved  ui  Ab}-Bsinia;  and  at  length, 
in  1773,  Bruce  brought  with  him  on  his  return 
from  Egypt  three  MSS.,  contauiing  the  complete 
iEthiopic  translation.  Notwithstanding  the  interest 
which  the  discovery  excited,  the  first  detailed  notice 
of  this  translation  was  given  by  Silvestre  de  Saey 
in  1800,  and  it  was  not  published  till  the  edition 
of  Arehbishop  laurence  in  1838  {Libri  Enoch 
vertio  jEthiopica  .  .  .  C>xon.)«  But  in  the  intef^ 
val  I^urence  published  an  English  translation,  with 
an  introduction  and  notes,  which  passed  through 
three  editions  {The  Book  of  Enoch,  Ac.  by  K. 
Laurence.  Oxford,  1821,  1833, 1838).  The  trans- 
ition of  Laurence  formed  the  basis  of  the  German 
edition  of  Hoflhoann  {l)a$  Buch  Henoch,  ...  A. 
G.  Hoffiuann,  Jena,  1833-38);  and  Gfrlrer,  in 
1840,  gave  a  Latin  translation  constructed  fh)m 
the  translations  of  Laurence  and  Hofl^nann  {Pro- 
phet4E  vetei'e$  p$ewiepigraphi  .  .  .  ed.  A.  F. 
Gfriirer,  Stuttgartise,  1840).  All  these  editions  were 
superseded  by  those  of  Dillmann,  who  edited  the 
iEthiopic  text  from  five  MSS.  {Libtr  Henoch, 
jEthiopict,  Lipsiie,  1851),  and  afterwards  gave  a 
Genuan  translation  of  the  book  with  a  good  intro- 
duction and  commentary  {Da*  Buch  Henoch,  .  .  . 
von  Dr.  A.  Dillmann,  Leipzig,  1863).  The  work 
of  Dillmann  gave  a  fresh  unpulse  to  the  study  of 
the  book.  Among  the  essays  which  were  called 
out  by  it  the  most  important  were  those  of  EwaM 
( t^ber  det  AthiopUchen  Buches  Htmikh  EnUiehvng, 
Sx.,  GoUingen,  1864)  and  Hilgenfekl  {Diejudiscke 
ApoknlypUk,  Jena,  1857).  'llie  okler  literature  on 
the  subject  is  reviewed  by  Fabridus  {Cod. ptewitp. 
V.  T.  I.  199  ff.). 

2.  The  j£thio^c  translation  was  made  from  the 
Greek,  and  it  was  probably  made  about  the  same 
time  as  the  translation  of  the  Bible  with  which  it 
was  afterwards  connected,  or  in  other  words,  towards 
the  middle  or  dose  of  the  fourth  century.  The 
general  coinddence  of  the  translation  with  the 
patristic  quotations  of  corresponding  passages  shows 
satisfiictorily  that  the  text  finom  which  it  was  derived 
was  the  same  as  that  current  in  the  early  Cliurch. 
though  one  considerable  passage  quoted  by  Georg. 
Syncell.  is  wanting  in  the  present  book  (Dillm.  p. 
85).  But  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  the  Greek 
text  was  the  original,  or  itsdf  a  translation.  Ods 
of  the  earliest  references  to  the  book  occurs  in  the 
Hebrew  Book  of  Jubilees  (DiUm.  in  Ewald's  Jaht-b. 
1860,  p.  90),  and  the  names  of  the  angels  and  winds 
are  derived  ftom  Aramaic  roots  (cf.  Dillm.  p.  236 
ff.).  In  addition  to  this  a  Hebrew  book  of  Enoch 
was  known  and  used  by  Jewish  writers  till  the 
thirteenth  century  (Dillm.  E'^l  »»  '.vii.),  so  that 
on  these  grounds,  among  others,  many  have  sup. 
posed  (J.  Scaliger,  Laurence,  Hoflbiann,  Dillmann) 
that  the  book  was  first  composed  in  Hebrew 
(Anumean).     In  such  a  case  no  stress  can  be  hid 
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npon  the  Hebraizing  style,  which  may  be  found  as 
wtH  in  an  author  as  in  a  translator;  and  in  the 
absence  of  direct  evidence  it  is  difficult  to  weigh 
mere  coi^ectures.  On  the  one  hand,  if  the  book 
had  been  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  it  might 
ii^ita  likely  that  it  would  have  been  more  used  by 
Kahbinical  teachers;  but,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the 
writer  certainly  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Palestine,"  and  therefore  likely  to  have  empk>yed 
the  popuhu*  dialect.  If  the  hypothesis  of  a  Hebrew 
original  be  accepted,  which  as  a  hypothesis  seems 
to  be  the  more  plausible,  the  history  of  the  original 
and  the  version  finds  a  good  parallel  in  that  of  the 
Wisdom  of  Sirach.     [Ecclksiasticus.] 

3.  In  its  present  shape  the  book  consists  of  a 
series  of  revelations  supposed  to  have  been  given  to 
Enoch  and  Noah,  which  extend  to  the  most  varied 
aspects  of  nature  and  life,  and  are  designed  to  offer 
a  comprehensive  vindication  of  the  action  of  Provi- 
dence. [Enoch.]  It  is  divided  into  five  jMrts. 
The  JirU  part  (Cc  1-36  DiUm.),  after  a  general 
introduction,  contains  an  aoooimt  of  the  fiJl  of  the 
angels  (Gen.  vi.  1)  and  of  the  judgment  to  come 
upon  them  and  upon  the  giants,  their  of&pring 
(6-16);  and  this  b  foUowed  by  the  description  <^ 
the  journey  of  Enoch  through  the  earth  and  lower 
heaven  in  company  with  an  angel,  who  showed  to 
him  many  of  the  great  mysteries  of  nature,  the 
treasure-houses  of  the  storms  and  winds,  and  fires 
of  heaven,  the  prison  of  the  fitllen  and  the  land  of 
the  blessed  (17-36).  The  secmtd  pati  (37-71)  is 
styled  "  a  vision  of  wisdom,''  and  consists  of  three 
^*  parables,"  m  which  Enoch  rebtes  the  revelations 
of  the  higher  secrets  of  heaven  and  of  the  spiritual 
world  which  were  given  to  him.  The  first  parable 
(38-44)  gives  chiefly  a  picture  of  the  future  bless- 
ings and  manifestation  of  the  righteous,  with  further 
details  as  to  the  heavenly  bodies;  the  second  (4JH>7) 
describes  in  splendid  imagery  the  coming  of  Messiah 
and  the  results  which  it  should  work  among  '*  the 
elect  '*  and  the  gainsayers;  the  third  (58-69)  draws 
out  at  further  length  the  blessedness  of  "  the  elect 
and  holy,"  and  the  confusion  and  wretchedness  of 
the  sinful  rulers  of  the  world.  The  third  pirt 
(7^-82)  is  styled  <'  the  book  of  the  course  of  the 
lights  of  heaven,"  and  deals  with  the  motions  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  changes  of  the  seasons; 
and  with  this  the  narrative  of  the  journey  of  Enoch 
closes.  The  fitui-th  piiH  (83-91)  is  not  distin- 
guished by  any  special  name,  but  contains  the  rec- 
ord of  a  dream  which  was  granted  to  Enoch  in  his 
youth,  in  which  he  saw  the  history  of  the  kingdoms 
of  God  and  of  the  world  up  to  the  final  establish- 
ment of  the  throne  of  Messiah.  The  Jifth  part 
(92-105)  contains  the  last  addresses  of  Enoch  to 
his  children,  in  which  the  teaching  of  the  former 
chapters  is  made  the  groundwork  of  earnest  exhor- 
tation. The  signs  which  attended  the  birth  of 
Noah  are  next  noticed  (106-7);  and  another  short 
^  writing  of  Enoch  "  (108)  forms  the  close  to  the 
whole  book  (cf.  DUhu.  KinL  p.  i.  ff.;  Liicke,  Vtr- 
ntch  timr  voUsidnd.  EinL  ^.,  i.  93  ff.). 

4.  The  general  unity  which  the  book  possesses 
in  its  present  form  marks  it,  in  the  main,  as  the 
work  of  one  man.  The  several  parts,  while  they 
are  complete  in  themselves,  are  still  connected  by 
the  devdopment  of  a  common  purpose.  But  in- 
ternal coincidence  shows  with  equal  clearness  that 
ilflertet  fragments  were  incorporated  by  the  author 
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into  his  work,  and  some  additions  have  been  prob 
ably  made  afterwards.  Difiitfent  *^  books  "  are  mea 
tioned  in  eariy  times,  and  variations  in  style  and 
language  are  discernible  in  the  present  book.  To 
distinguish  the  original  elements  and  later  inters 
polations  b  the  great  problem  which  still  remains 
to  be  solved,  for  the  difierent  theories  which  have 
been  proposed  are  barely  plausible.  In  each  case 
the  critic  seems  to  start  with  preconceived  notions 
as  to  what  was  to  be  expected  at  a  particular  time, 
and  forms  his  conclusions  to  suit  his  pr^udices> 
Hoftnann  and  Weisse  place  the  composition  of  the 
whole  work  after  the  (Christian  era,  because  the  one 
thinks  that  St.  Jude  could  not  have  quoted  an 
apocryphal  book  (Hoftnann,  Schri/lbeweis^  i.  420 
ff.),  and  the  other  seeks  to  detach  Christianity 
altogether  from  a  Jewish  foundation  (Weisse, 
EvanyeUenfi'Offe,  2 1 4  ff. ).  Stuart  ( Amei-ican  BibL 
Repot.  1840)  so  far  anticipated  the  argument  of 
Weisse  as  to  regard  the  Christokigy  of  the  book  as 
a  clear  sign  of  its  post-Christian  origin.  Ewald, 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  picks  out  the  dif- 
ferent elements  with  a  daring  confidence,  and  leaves 
a  result  so  complicated  that  no  one  can  accept  it  in 
its  details,  while  it  is  characterized  in  its  great 
features  by  masterly  judgment  and  sagacity.  He 
places  the  composition  of  the  groundwork  of  the 
book  at  various  intervals  between  144  b.  c.  and 
cir.  120  B.  c,  and  supposes  that  the  whole  assumed 
its  present  form  in  the  first  half  of  the  century 
before  Christ.  Liicke  (2d  ed.)  distinguishes  two 
great  parts,  an  older  part  includuig  cc.  1-36,  and 
72-105,  which  he  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Maccabnan  struggle,  and  a  later,  cc.  37-71,  which 
he  assigns  to  the  period  of  the  rise  of  Herod  the 
Great  (141,  ^.).  He  supposes,  however,  that  later 
interpolations  were  made,  without  attempting  to 
ascertain  their  date.  Dillmann  upholds  more  de- 
cidedly the  unity  of  the  book,  and  assigns  the  chief 
part  of  it  to  an  Arameean  writer  of  the  time  of 
John  Hyrcanus  (c.  110  B.  c).  To  this,  according 
to  him,  ** historicfd "  and  "Noachian  additions" 
were  made,  probably  in  the  Greek  translation  {EinL 
p.  lii.)*  Kc>stlin  (quoted  by  Hilgenfeld,  p.  96,  tSsc.) 
assigns  cc  1-16, 21-36, 72-105,  to  about  110  b.  c.  ; 
cc.  37-71  to  c.  B.  c.  100-64;  and  the  »*Noachian 
additions "  and  c  108  to  the  time  of  Herod  the 
Great  Hilgenfeld  himself  places  the  original  book 
(cc  1-16;  20-36;  72-90;  91,  1-19;  93;  9+-105) 
about  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  before 
Christ  (a.  a.  0.  p.  145  n.).  This  book  he  supposes 
to  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  a  CHiristiaii 
writer  who  lived  between  the  times  <'  of  Satuminus 
and  Marcion"  (p.  181),  who  added  the  chief 
remaining  portions,  including  the  great  Messianic 
section,  cc.  37-71.  In  the  fiioe  of  these  conflicting 
theories  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  dogmatize,  and 
the  evidence  is  insufficient  for  conclusive  reasoning, 
llie  interpretation  of  the  Apocalyptic  histories  (cc. 
56,  57;  85-90),  on  which  the  chief  stress  is  hUd 
for  fixing  the  date  of  the  book,  Invoh'es  necessarily 
minute  criticism  of  details,  which  belongs  rather 
to  a  commentary  than  to  a  general  introduction; 
but  notwithstanding  the  arguments  of  Hiigenfeki 
and  Jost  {Getch,  d.  JwL  il  918  u.),  the  whole 
book  appears  to  be  distinctly  of  Jewish  origin. 
Some  inconsiderable  interpolations  may  have  been 
made  in  suooessivu  tnmalations,  and  large  fragmenti 
of  a  mueh  earlier  date  were  undoubtedly 


a  The  astronomksal  oaleulatloos  by  which  Laureooe 
.vored  Ir  fix  the  locality  d  the  writw  in  the 


neighlMMrhood  of  the  Ossplan  axe  incoDelaslve.    OC 
DiUm.  p.  u. 
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poraied  into  the  work,  but  as  a  whole  it  may  be 
i^garded  as  describing  an  important  phase  of  Jewish 
opinion  shortly  before  the  coming  of  Christ. 

6.  In  docUine  the  book  of  Enoch  exhibits  a 
great  advance  of  thought  within  the  limits  of  rev- 
elation in  each  of  the  great  divisions  of  knowledge. 
The  teaching  on  nature  is  a  curious  attempt  to 
reduce  the  scattered  images  of  the  O.  T.  to  a 
physical  system.  The  view  of  society  and  man, 
of  the  temporary  triumph  and  final  discomfiture 
of  the  oppressors  of  God's  people,  carries  out  into 
elaborate  detail  the  pregnant  images  oi  Daniel. 
The  figure  of  the  Messiah  is  invested  with  nu\jestic 
dignity  as  "the  Son  of  God"  (c.  105,  2  only), 
«^  whose  name  was  named  before  the  sun  was  made  '* 
(48,  3),  and  who  existed  "aforetime  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God"  (62,  6;  cf.  Laurence,  PreL  Diss.  li. 
f.)>  And  at  the  same  time  his  human  attributes 
as  "  the  son  of  man,"  "  the  son  of  woman  "  (c.  62, 
6  only),  "the  elect  one,"  "the  righteous  one," 
"  the  anointed,"  are  brought  into  conspicuous  no- 
tice. The  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world,  the 
connection  of  angels  and  men,  the  ckisses  and  min- 
istries of  the  hosts  of  heaven,  the  power  of  Satan 
(40,  7;  65,  6),  and  the  legions  of  darkness,  the 
doctrines  of  resurrection,  retribution,  and  eternal 
punishment  (c.  22,  cf.  Dillm.  p.  xix.),  are  dwelt 
upon  with  growing  earnestness  as  the  horizon  of 
speculation  was  extended  by  intercourse  with  Greece. 
But  the  message  of  the  book  is  emphatically  one 
of  "fiath  and  truth  "  (cf.  DiUm.  p.  32),  and  while 
the  writer  combines  and  repeats  the  thoughts  of 
Scripture,  he  adds  no  new  element  to  the  teaching 
of  the  prophets.  His  errors  spring  from  an  undis- 
ciplined attempt  to  exphun  their  words,  and  from 
a  proud  exultation  in  present  success.  For  the 
great  characteristic  by  which  the  book  is  distin- 
guished from  the  later  apocalypse  of  £zra  [Esdras, 
So  Book]  is  the  tone  of  triumphant  expectation 
by  which  it  is  pervaded.  It  seems  to  repeat  in 
every  form  the  great  principle  that  the  world,  nat- 
ural, moral,  and  spiritual,  is  under  the  immediate 
government  of  God.  Hence  it  foUows  that  there 
is  a  terrible  retribution  reserved  for  sinners,  and  a 
glorious  kingdom  prqNuned  for  the  righteous,  uid 
Messiah  is  regarded  as  the  divine  mediator  of  this 
double  issue  (c  90,  91).  Nor  is  it  without  a  strik- 
ing fitness  that  a  patriarch  translated  from  earth, 
and  admitted  to  look  upon  the  divine  mi\jesty,  is 
chosen  as  "the  herakl  of  wisdom,  righteousness, 
and  judgment  to  a  people  who,  even  in  sufifering, 
•aw  in  l^eir  tyrants  only  the  victims  of  a  coming 
tengeanee." 

6.  Notwithstanding  the  quotation  in  St.  Jude, 
and  the  wide  circulation  of  the  book  itseU^  the 
apocalypse  of  Enoch  was  uniformly  and  distinctly 
separated  from  the  canonical  Scriptures.  Tertul- 
lian  alone  maintained  its  authority  (/.  c),  while  he 
admitted  that  it  was  not  received  by  the  Jews. 
Origen,  on  the  other  hand  (c.  Cels.  v.  267,  ed. 
Spenc),  and  Augustine  (de  Cir.  xv.  23,  4),  defini- 
tivdy  mark  it  as  apocryphal,  and  it  is  reckoned 
among  the  apocryphal  books  in  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions (vi.  16),  and  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
Sfsopns  8,  ScriptiirtB^  Nioephorus  (Credner,  Zar 
G^tck,  d,  Kan.  145),  and  Montf&ucon  {BUd.  Cois- 
Urn.  p.  198). 

7.  The  literature  of  the  subject  has  been  already 
oodced  incidentally.  The  Gierman  edition  of  Dill- 
■lann  places  within  the  reach  of  the  student  all 
the  most  impoMant  materials  for  the  study  of  the 

Special  points  are  discussed  by  Gfrbrer,  Das 
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JahrL  d.  HeiU,  i.  93  AT.  J  C.  Wie^Ier,  Die  7« 
Wochen  des  DanUi,  1889.  An  attempt  was  madt 
by  the  Kev.  E.  Murray  (Enoch  restihttus,  At. 
Lond.  1838)  to  "  separate  from  the  books  of  Enod- 
the  book  quoted  by  St.  Jude,"  which  met  witi 
Uttle  fiivor.  B.  F.  W. 

*  The  preceding  article  may  be  supplemented 
by  a  brief  notice  of  the  more  recent  literature  r^ 
lating  to  the  sutgect.  The  essay  of  Rostlin,  Ueber 
die  JCnistehttng  des  Bitches  Henoch  (alluded  ta 
above),  appeared  in  Baur  and  ZeOer's  Theel 
Jahrb.  1856,  xv.  240-79,  370-86;  oomp.  EwaU, 
Juhi'h.  f.  BibL  wiss.  viii.  182  fif.,  189  ff.  Dillmann, 
in  his  art.  Pseude^ngraphtn  des  A.  T.  in  HerK0g> 
Jieal-Encykl.  xii.  309,  has  retracted  his  earUcf 
opinion  that  the  book  of  Enoch,  excepting  the 
Noachian  fragments,  is  substantially  the  woric  of  a 
single  author.  He  is  now  convinced  that  it  is 
made  up  of  two,  if  not  three  other  books,  besides 
what  has  been  introduced  from  the  "  Noah-book  ** 
in  ch.  liv.  7-lv.  2,  ch.  Ix.,  Ixv.-fadx.  25,  ch.  vi.-xvi^ 
and  cvi.  t  He  agrees  with  Ewald  in  regarding 
ch.  xxxvii.-lxxi.  (after  leaving  out  the  Noachian 
portions)  as  the  first  Enoch-book,  composed  aboat 
144  B.  c.  Volkmar,  in  the  Ztitschrijl  </.  deutscken 
margenL  Geseltschnji  for  1830,  xiv.  87-134,  pre- 
sents a  view  of  the  origin  and  date  of  the  book 
altogether  new.  maintaining  that  it  was  written  at 
the  time  <^  the  Jewish  revolt  under  Btur-Cochba 
about  132  A.  l>.,  by  a  disciple  of  the  famous  Rabbi 
Akiba,  to  encourage  the  JewF  in  their  rebelli<Mi. 
He  finds,  however,  extensile  Christian  interpola- 
tions in  ch.  xviii.-lxx.,  cvi.  f.  Dillmann  has  criti- 
cized Volkmar's  essay  in  a  brief  article  in  the 
same  Zeitsehri/i^  xv.  Ill  fiT.,  not  deeming  it  worthy 
of  a  very  ehborate  refutation.  See  abo  Ewald, 
Jahrb.  xi.  231  ff.  The  whole  question,  with  the 
connected  topics,  has  been  discussed  by  HilgenfeJd 
and  Volkmar  in  a  succession  of  articles  in  Hilgen- 
fidd's  Zdtschr.  f.  wiss.  Thed.  for  1860-63.  See 
slso  on  the  book  Ewald,  Ges^.  d,  Voikes  Jsr.,  3< 
Ause.  (1864),  iv.  455  fif.,  and  especially  Martineaii*s 
arti^  on  the  Early  History  of  Messianic  Ideas, 
in  the  National  Btriew  for  April,  1864. 

The  question  of  the  original  language  of  Uie 
book  is  discussed  very  fully  by  M.  Joseph  Hall^vi 
in  the  Journal  Asiatiqtte  for  April  and  May,  1867, 
pp.  852-95.  He  maintains,  it  would  seem  condu- 
sively,  that  it  was  composed  in  the  almost  Bibfical 
Hebrew  of  Uie  Mishna  and  the  oklest  Midrashim. 
The  article  contains  many  happy  ehicidations  of  dif- 
ficult passages  in  the  book.  A. 

B'NOCH,  CITY.    [Enoch,  No.  1.] 

ETJON.    [iEKON.] 

E^OS  (t2?i:y^  [man,  especially  as  mortal, 
decaying]:  ^Ev^t'-'  Enos).  The  son  of  Seth; 
property  called  Enosh,  as  in  1  Chr.  i.  1  [A.  V.] 
(Gen.  iv.  26,  v.  6,  7,  9, 10,  11;  Luke  iii.  88). 

*  He  was  the  third  firom  Adam  in  the  antedi- 
luvian genealogy.  That  he  was  bom,  had  childneo 
(of  these  Caiman  only  is  named),  and  died  at  the 
age  of  905,  is  the  sum  of  all  that  is  known  of  him. 
The  A.  y.  takes  the  form  of  the  name  from  the 
LXX.  or  Vulg.  H- 

E^OSH.  The  same  as  the  preceding  (1 
Chr.  i.  1 )  [and  the  stricter  Hebrew  form,  instead 
of  Enos]. 

EN-RIM^MON  (XVSn  V5  Ifomiain  t^ 
pomeffranales] :  Vat.  omits,  Alex.  §p  FtfifiStwi  ei 
m  Bimmon),  one  of  the  places  which  the  mco  d 
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udfth  r»-uilwbit«d  after  their  return  fixmi  the  Cap- 
Hvitj  (Neh.  xi.  29).  From  the  towns  in  company 
with  which  it  it  mentioned,  it  seenia  very  probable 
that  the  name  a  the  same  which  in  the  earlier 
books  is  given  in  the  Hebrew  and  A.  V.  in  the 
separate  form  of  **  Ain  and  Kiiumon  '*  (Josh.  xv. 
32),  '*  Ain,  Remmon''  (xix.  7;  and  see  1  Chr.  iv. 
32),  but  iu  the  LXX  combined,  as  in  Nehemiah. 
[Ain,  2.]  G. 

*  Raumer  suggests  that  En  or  Ain-Rimmon  may 
be  equivalent  to  Ain  and  Kimmon,  u  e.  virtually 
two  pUces,  Rimmou  and  a  Fountain  or  Fountains 
in  the  vicinity  (Paidttina,  p.  220).  It  would  thus 
be  accounted  fin*  that  the  names  (as  stated  above) 
are  found  to  occur  either  separately  or  in  oombina- . 
tion.  According  to  Van  de  Velde  {Memoir,  p. 
844)  the  place  is  now  Um  er  Rummanim  (Mother 
of  Pomegranates)  between  Eleutheropolis  and  Beer- 
iheba.  There  is  a  copious  fountain  there  at  present, 
to  which  the  people  resort  from  a  wide  distance. 

H. 

BN-RO'OBL  (b;jh  7>5  lfoHfUain<^o/the 
ftUler]:  vriyh  'P<»7^A.:  J^oru  Rogd\  a  spring 
which  formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  bound- 
ary-line between  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  7)  and  Bei\jamin 
(xviii.  16).  It  was  the  point  next  to  Jerusalem, 
and  at  a  lower  level,  as  is  evident  from  the  use  of 
the  words  "  ascended  **  and  "  descended  ^*  in  these 
two  passages.  Here,  apparently  concealed  from 
the  view  of  the  city,  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaa  re- 
mained, after  the  flight  of  David,  awaiting  intelli- 
gence from  within  the  walls  (2  Sam.  xvii.  17),  and 
here,  **by  the  stone  Zoheleth,  which  ia  *ck)eeto* 

(b^S)  En-rogel,*'  Adon\jah  held  the  feast,  which 
was  the  first  and  last  act  of  his  attempt  on  the 
erown  (1  K.  i.  9).  These  are  all  the  occurrences 
of  the  name  in  the  Bible.  By  Jot^hus  on  the 
last  incident  {AnL  viL  14,  §  4)  its  situation  is 
given  as  "  without  the  city,  in  the  royal  garden," 
and  it  is  without  doubt  referred  to  by  him  in  the 
same  connection,  in  his  description  of  the  earth- 
quake which  accompanied  the  sacrilege  of  Uusiah 
{Anl.  ix.  10,  $  4),  and  which,  *'at  the  place  called 
Eroge,"^  shook  down  a  part  of  tlie  eastern  hill, 
**  so  as  to  obstruct  the  roads,  and  the  royal  gar- 
dens.'* J 

In  the  Targum,  and  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  ver- 
sions, the  name  is  conmionly  given  as  "  the  spring 

of  the  fuller"  (KI?!!  y^U^),  and  this  is  gen- 
erally accepted  as  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew 
n.wie  —  Rogd  being  derived  ftx>m  Baffol,  to  tread, 
in  allusion  to  the  practice  of  the  Orientals  in  wash- 
ing linen. 

In  more  modem  times,  a  tradition,  apparently 
first  recorded  by  Brocardus,  would  make  En-rqgel 
the  well  of  Job  or  Nehemiah  {Bir  Eyub)^  below 
the  junction  of  the  valleys  of  Kedron  and  Uinnom, 
and  south  of  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  In  fiivor  of  this 
is  the  fiict  that  in  the  Arabic  version  of  Josh.  xv. 
7  the  name  of  Ain-Eyub,  or  "  spring  of  Job,"  is 
given  for  £n-rogeI,  and  also  that  in  an  early  Jew- 
ish Itinerary  (Uri  of  Biel,  in  Hottinger's  Oyjn* 
Hebraici)  the  name  is  given  as  "well  c^Joab,^^  as 
if  retaining  the  memory  of  Joab*s  connection  with 
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a  •  Stanley  (5.  ^  P.  p.  601,  Amer.  ed.)  defines  Sn- 
ioge.  as  "  Spring  of  the  Foot.*'    But  the  vocaliar 

toon  snooid  then  be  vJH,  and  not  /^f  as  in  tiie 
Masoratio  tmt,  '  ''  H. 


Adongah  —  a  name  which  it  still  retains  in  the 
traditions  of  the  Greek  Christians  (Williams,  //b^ 
City,  ii.  490).  Against  this  general  belief,  som 
strong  arguments  are  ui^ged  by  Dr.  Bonar  in  fiivoi 
of  identifying  En-rogel  with  the  present  "Foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin,"  ^Ain  Ummed-Daraj  =  "  spring 
of  the  mother  of  steps  "  —  the  perennial  source 
frt>m  which  the  Pool  of  Siloam  is  supplied  {Laitd 
of  PronUte,  App.  v.).  These  arguments  are  briefly 
as  follows:  —  (1.)  ITie  Btt'  JCyub  is  a  well  and  not  a 
spring  (£n),  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  "  Fount- 
ain of  the  Virgin  "  is  the  only  real  spring  close 
to  Jerusalem.  Thus  if  the  latter  be  not  En-rogel, 
the  single  spring  of  this  locality  has  escaped  men- 
tion in  the  Bible.  (2.)  The  situation  of  the  Fount- 
ain of  the  Virgin  agrees  better  with  the  course  of 
the  boundary  of  Benjamin  than  that  of  the  Bir 
£yub,  which  is  too  far  south.  (3.)  Bir  Eyub  does 
not  suit  the  requirements  of  2  Sam.  xvii.  17.  14 
is  too  far  off*  both  fiY>m  the  city,  and  from  the  di- 
rect road  over  Olivet  to  the  Jordan;  and  is  in  fuO 
view  of  the  city  (Van  de  Velde,  i.  475),  which  tht 
other  spot  is  not.  (4.)  The  martyrdom  of  St. 
James  was  efiected  by  casting  him  down  from  the 
temple  wall  into  the  valley  of  Kedron,  where  he 
wafi  finally  killed  by  a  fuller  with  his  washing- 
stick.  The  natural  inference  is  that  St.  James 
fell  neai'  where  the  fullers  were  at  work.  Now 
Bir  Eyub  is  too  far  off  fh>m  the  site  of  the  Tem- 
ple to  allow  of  this,  but  it  might  very  well  have 
happened  at  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin.  (See 
Stanley*s  Sertnoru  on  the  ApotL  Age,  p.  833-34). 
(5.)  Daraj  and  IU>gel  are  both  fit>m  the  same  root, 
and  therefore  the  modem  name  may  be  derived 
from  the  ancient  one,  even  though  at  present  it  is 
taken  to  allude  to  the  "  steps  "  by  which  the  reser- 
voir of  the  Fountain  is  reached. 

Add  to  these  considerations  (what  will  have 
more  significance  when  the  permanence  of  Eastera 
habiU  is  recollected)  —  (6.)  That  the  Fountain  of 
the  Vii^  is  still  the  great  resort  of  the  women  of 
Jerusalem  for  washing  and  treading  their  clothes: 
and  also  —  (7.)  That  the  level  of  the  king's  gar- 
dens must  have  been  above  the  Bir  Eyub,  even 
when  the  water  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  well  —  and 
it  is  generally  seventy  or  eighty  feet  below;  while 
they  must  have  been  k>wer  than  the  Fountain  of 
the  Virgin,  which  thus  might  be  used  without  dif- 
ficulty to  irrigate  them.  (See  Robinson,  i.  331 
334;  and  for  the  best  description  of  the  J^  Eyub^ 
see  Williams,  Holy  City,  ii.  489-495).  [Jerusa- 
LEM.]  G. 

*  In  reply  to  the  argument  by  Bonar,  adduced 
above,  and  in  support  of  the  theory  which  identi- 
fies Bir  Eyub  with  the  £n-Rogel  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ers, these  considerations  may  be  urged.  (1.)  It  is 
both  a  well  and  a  spring.  During  portions  of  the 
rainy  season,  a  copious  stream  issues  fivm  its 
mouth,  and  when  it  ceases  to  overflow,  its  waters 
pass  off  by  a  subterranean  channel.  (2.)  llie  nar- 
rative of  "  the  martyrdom  of  St.  James  "  [Jamiss 
THB  Littlb]  above  referred  to,  difll^  ftY>m  Jose- 
phus,  and  is  partly,  at  least,  legendary;  and  if  the 
incident  named  is  accepted,  the  "  inference  "  does 
not  follow,  nor  has  it  a  decisive  besring  on  this 
question.  (3.)  The  narrative  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  17, 
suggests  no  difficulty.  It  implies  some  place  of 
conceahnent  near  the  spot.     That  the  locality  wat 

ft  This  natural  interpretation  of  a  name  onl> 
slightly  cormpt  appears  to  have  tint  suggested  itself 

to  Stanley  (S.  dr  P.  p.  184). 
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•  iitUe  off  from  the  direct  road  would  be  fAvorable; 
and  iU  being  outside  the  city,  yet  within  easy 
reach  of  a  messenger  from  it,  answers  all  the  re- 
quirements. (4.)  The  position  of  Bir  Kyub  accords 
entirely  with  the  boundary-line  between  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  and  that  of  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin 
does  not.  This  border,  coming  from  the  Dead 
Sea,  passed  up  the  Valley  of  Hhmom,  south  of 
Jerusalem.  The  Bir  Eyub  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
Talley  through  which  it  passed,  while  the  Fountain 
of  the  Virgin  is  on  a  hill-side,  several  hmidred 
yards  distant  from  its  natural  course.  If  the 
reader  will  turn  to  the  article  Jerusalem,  Plate 
lil.,  on  which  both  points  are  indicated,  he  will 
see  at  a  glance  how  inevitably  the  border  would 
touch  the  former  point,  and  bow  improbable  and 
unaccountable  would  be  the  detour  which  would 
carry  it  to  the  latter  point.  (5.)  This  theory,  if  not, 
as  Thomson  claims,  more  in  harmony,  is  certainly 
not  less  so,  with  the  record  in  1  Kings  i.  9,  38, 41. 
(6.)  Other  reasons  in  its  favor  are  given  above, 
and  it  has  commanded  the  general  assent  of  vis- 
itors and  ?niters,  from  Broctfdus  to  Robinson. 

The  Bir  Eyub  is  125  feet  in  depth,  walled  up 
with  large  square  stones  on  its  four  sides,  one  of 
which  terminates  above  in  an  arch.  The  work  is, 
evidently,  of  high  antiquity.  The  water  is  pure 
and  sweet,  but  not  very  cold.  When  it  passes  off 
beneath  the  surfiue,  it  issues,  during  a  part  of  the 
year,  in  a  large  stream  some  forty  yutis  below. 
See  Thomson,  Land  ^  Book,  ii.  528  f.       S.  W. 

•  ENROLLED  (Luke  ii.  1).  [Census; 
Taxing.] 

EN-SHB'MESH  (trpttfT^J  =  igmn^  of 
the  sun:  rj  irriy^  rod  ^Klov,  mry^  Bcu0<r<ifivs'^ 
[in  Josh,  xviii.,  Alex,  iriryi)  2afie:]  Kntemu^  id 
e»tj  Fons  SolU)^  a  spring  which  ibrmed  one  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  north  boundary  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  7)  and  the  south  lioundary  of  Benjamin  (xviii. 
17).  From  these  notices  it  appears  to  have  been 
tietween  the  *'  ascent  of  Adummim  '*  —  the  ipoad 
ieaduig  up  from  the  Jordan  valley  south. of  the 
Wady  Kelt  —  and  the  spring  of  Kn-rogel,  in  the 
valley  of  Kedron.  It  was  therefore  east  of  Jeru- 
salem and  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  only 
spring  at  present  answering  to  this  position  is  the 
'Ain-Haud  or  'Ain- Choi  — the  "  Well  of  the  Apos- 
tles,'* °  about  a  mile  bek)w  I^etliany,  the  traveller's 
first  halting-plaoe  on  the  road  to  Jericho.  Accord- 
ingly this  spring  is  generally  identified  with  £n- 
Shemesh.  The  aspect  of  'Ain^Hnud  is  such  that 
the  rays  of  the  sun  are  on  it  the  whole  day.  lliis 
is  not  inappropriate  in  a  fountain  dedicated  to  that 
luminary.  G. 

ENSIGN  (03,  in  the  A.  V.  generally  "en- 
sign," sometimes  ''standard;*'  /J"^,  "standard,' 
with  the  exception  of  Cant.  ii.  4,  "banner; 
n*\M,  "  ensign  *').  The  dbtinction  between  these 
three  Hebrew  terms  is  sufiaciently  marked  by  their 
respective  uses:  ties  is  a  siynal;  dtyel  a  military 
sLindard  for  a  large  division  of  an  army ;  and  oth^ 
the  same  for  a  inuiU  one.  Neither  of  them,  how- 
ever, expresses  the  idea  which  "  standard  "  conveys 
to  our  minds,  namely,  Ajlag ;  the  standards  in  use 
among  the  Hebrews  probably  resembled  those  of 


ENSIGN 

the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  —  a  figure  or  devka 
of  some  kind  elevated  on  a  pole.  (1.)  The  notices 
of  the  nei  or  "  ensign  "  are  most  frequent;  it  con- 
sisted of  some  well- understood  signid  which  was 
exhibited  on  the  top  of  a  pole  from  a  bare  mount- 
un-top  (Is.  xiii.  2,  xviii.  3)  —  the  very  emblem 
of  conspicuous  isolation  (Is.  xxx.  17).  Around  it 
the  inhabitants  mustered,  whetlier  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  an  enemy  (Is.  v.  26,  x\'iii.  3,  xxxL  9), 
which  was  sometimes  notified  by  the  blast  of  a 
tnimpet  (Jer.  iv.  21, 11.  27);  or,  as  a  token  of  res- 
cue (Ps.  k.  4;  Is.  xi.  10;  Jer.  iv.  6);  or  for  a 
public  proclamation  (.Ter.  1.  2):  or  simply  as  % 
gathering  point  (Is.  xlix.  22,  bdi.  10).  What  the 
nature  of  the  signal  was,  we  have  no  means  d 
stating;  it  has  been  inferred  ftt>m  Is.  xxxiii.  23, 
and  Ek.  xxvii.  7,  that  it  was  a  flag:  we  do  not  ob- 
serve a  flag  depicted  either  in  R<7.yptian  or  Assyriaui 
representations  of  vessels  (Wilkinson,  iii.  211; 
Bonomi,  pp.  166,  167);  but,  in  lieu  of  a  flag,  cer- 
tain devices,  such  as  the  phoenix,  flowers,  Ac.,  were 
embroidered  on  the  sail;  whence  it  appears  that 
the  device  itself,  and  perhaps  also  the  sail  bearing 
the  device,  was  the  nts  or  "  ensign.*'  It  may  hare 
been  sometimes  the  name  of  a  leader,  as  imjdied 
in  the  title  which  Moses  gave  to  his  altar  "  Jefao- 
vah-nissi"  (Ex.  xvii.  15).  It  may  also  have  been, 
as  Michaelis  {Sv^.  p.  1648)  suggests,  a  blazuig 


J^" 


loa 


•  •  So  called  from  its  being  supposed  that  the  Apos- 
Oes  of  Christ  may  have  rested  there  in  their  journeys. 

U. 


I^ptian  Standards,  from  Wilkinson. 

torch.  The  important  point,  however,  to  be  ob- 
served is,  that  the  nes  was  an  ootasional  sigiud. 
and  not  a  military  standard,  and  that  elerfttion 
and  congpictdty  are  implied  in  the  uj«  of  the  teno . 
hence  It  is  appropriately  applied  to  the  "  pole  "  on 
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%tiieli  the  bnusen  serpent  hung  (Num.  zzi.  8), 
which  WM  indeed  an  »* ensign"  of  deliverance  to 
the  pious  Israelite;  and  again  to  the  censers  of 
Korah  and  his  company,  which  became  a  "sign " 
or  beacon  of  wamhig  to  L»rael  (Num.  xvi.  38). 
(2.)  'Vhe  term  degel  is  used  to  describe  the  stand- 
ards which  were  given  to  each  of  the  four  divisions 
of  the  Israelite  armj  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Num.  i.  62,  a.  2  ff.,  x.  14  ff.).  Some  doubt  in- 
deed exists  as  to  its  meanmg  in  these  passages,  the 
LXX.  and  Vulgate  regarding  it  not  as  the  stand- 
ard itself,  but  as  a  certabi  military  division  an- 
nexed to  a  standard,  just  as  vtxiUum  is  sometimes 
used  for  a  body  of  soldiers  (Tac.  HkL  i.  70;  Liv. 
viii.  8).  The  sense  of  compact  and  martial  array 
docs  certainly  seem  to  lurk  in  the  word ;  for  in 
Cant.  vi.  4,  10,  the  brllliaut  gUnces  of  the  bride's 
eyes  are  compared  to  the  destructive  advance  of  a 
well-arrayed  host,  and  a  similar  comparison  is  em- 
ployed  in  reference  to  the  bridegroom  (Cant.  v. 
10);  but  on  the  other  hand,  in  Cant.  ii.  4,  no 
other  sense  than  that  of  a  "  banner  "  will  suit, 
aAd  we  therefore  think  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V. 
correct.  No  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  term  in 
Ps.  XX.  6,  as  both  the  sense  and  the  text  are  mat- 
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ten  of  doubt  (see  Olshausen  and  Hengstenberg,  in 
loc.).  A  standard  implies,  of  course,  a  standard- 
bearer;  but  the  supposed  notice  to  that  ofhcer  in 
Is.  X.  18,  is  incorrect,  the  words  meaiAing  rather 
»»a8  a  sick  man  pineth  away;"  in  a  somewhat 
parallel  passage  (Is.  lix.  19)  the  mar^nal  version 
is  to  be  followed,  rather  tlian  the  text.  The  char- 
acter of  the  Hebrew  military  standards  is  quite  a 
matter  of  cor^ecture;  they  probably  resembled  the 
Egyptian,  which  consisted  of  a  sacred  emblem  such 
as  an  animal,  a  boat,  or  the  king's  name  (Wilkin- 
son, i.  294).  Kabbinical  writers  state  the  devices 
to  have  been  as  follows:  for  the  tribe  of  Judah  a 
lion;  for  Keuben  a  man;  for  Ephraim  an  ox;  and 
for  Dan  an  eagle  (Carpzov,  O'it  App.  p.  667);  but 
no  reliance  can  be  pktced  on  this.  As  each  of  the 
four  divisions,  consisting  of  three  tribes,  had  its 
standard,  so  had  each  tribe  its  "sign"  (oth)  or 
"  ensign,"  probably  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptians, 
among  whom  not  only  each  battalion,  but  even 
each  company  had  its  particular  ensign  (Wilkin- 
son, i  c. )  We  know  nothing  of  its  nature.  The 
word  occura  figuratively  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  4,  apparently 
in  refinrenoe  to  the  images  of  idol  gods.   W.  L.  B. 


•  ENSUE  (like  the  French  enwrre,  which  is 
ftx)m  the  Latin  insequar)  means  in  1  Pet  iii.  11,  to 
"  foUow  after  and  overtake: "  "  Let  him  seek  peace 
and  ensue  it."     It  has  no  longer  this  sense.    U. 

EN-TAPPU'AH  {TyBPr]^^  =  8ifringof 
apple,  or  cittvn:  Trryh  ea<p0t&0i  [Alex.  77  y\ 
BoBtpwer]  FoM  Taj)iiuai).  The  boundary  of  Ma- 
nasseh  went  from  facing  Shechem  "  to  the  inhab- 
itanto  of  En-Uppuah  "  (Josh.  xvii.  7).  It  b  prob- 
ably  identical  with  Tappuah,  the  position  of  which 
will  be  elsewhere  exanuned.  [Tawuah.]  Tliia 
pLice  must  not  be  confounded  with  Beth-tappuah 
in  the  mountains  of  Judah.  G. 

•ENTRANCE  TO   HAMATH.      [Ha- 

MATH.] 

•ENTREAT  (written  also  "intreat")  is 
often  used  in  the  A.  V.  where  we  should  em(>loy 
"  treat,"  or  a  similar  expression,  as  in  the  phrases 
"to  entreat  well,"  "courteously,"  "spitefully," 
"shamefully,"  and  "to  evil  entreat; "  see  Gen.  xil. 
16;  Acts  xx\-ii.  3;  Matt  xxii.  6;  Luke  xx.  11; 
Acts  vii.  19,  Ac  The  simple  "  treat "  does  not 
occur  in  this  sense  either  in  the  A.  V.  or  in  Shake* 
speare.  "  To  be  entreated  "  (A.  V.)  often  signifies 
"  to  be  pre\'ailed  upon  by  entreaty; "  see  1  Chr.  v. 
20;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  13;  Is.  xix.  22,  Ac.  A. 

EPJBN'ETUS  [A.  V.  Epenetus]  {'Eiraivtros 
Ipraised  or  loorthy  of  praiie]),  a  Christian  at 
Home,  greeted  by  St  Paul  in  Kom.  xvi.  5,  and 
designated  as  his  bek>ved,  and  the  first  fruit  of  Asia 
(so  the  majority  of  ancient  MSS.  and  the  critical 
editors:  the  received  text  has  'Axatas)  unto  Christ. 
The  Synopsis  of  the  Pseudo-Dorotheus  makes  him 
first  bishop  of  Carthage,  but  Justinian  remarks  that 
the  African  churches  do  not  recognize  him. 

H.  A. 

EP'APHRAS  CEfrappas  [lifrely,  foicinaU 
in(j\ ),  a  fellow-Uborer  with  the  Apostle  Paul,  men- 
tioned Col.  i.  7,  as  having  taught  the  Colossian 
church  the  grace  of  God  in  truth,  and  designated 
a  fiuthful  minister  {^liKovoi)  of  Christ  on  their 
behalf.  (On  the  question  whether  Epaphras  was 
the  founder  of  the  Colossian  church,  see  the  pro- 
legomena to  the  epistle,  in  Alford's  Grttk  Ttsli- 
ment,  iii.  35  ff.)  He  was  at  that  time  with  St, 
Paul  at  Home  (CoL  iv.  12),  and  seems  by  the  ex- 
pression 6  4^  ifpMv^  there  used,  to  have  been  a 
Colossian  by  birth.  We  find  him  again  mentioned 
in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  (ver.  23),  which  was 
sent  at  the  same  time  as  tliat  to  the  Colossians. 
St.  Paul  there  caUs  him  6  a-uyaixfAd^orrds  fiov^ 
but  whether  the  word  represents  matter  of  fact,  or 
is  only  a  tender  and  delicate  expression  of  Ep- 
aphras^s  attention  to  the  Apostle  in  his  imprison- 
ment (cf.  Rom.  xvi.  13),  we  caimot  say. 

Epaphras  may  be  the  same  as  Epaphroditus,  who 
is  called,  in  Phil.  ii.  25,  the  apostle  of  the  Philip- 
plans,  and  having  come  from  Philippi  to  Ilome  with 
contributions  for  St.  Paul,  was  sent  back  with  the 
epistle.  It  has  been  supposed  by  many,  and  among 
them  by  Grotius.  In  all  probability  the  rutme  Ep- 
aphras is  an  abbreviation  of  Epaphroditus:  but  on 
the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  persons,  the  very 
slight  notices  in  the  ''C.  T.  do  not  enable  us  to 
speBtk  with  any  confide.ice.  The  name  Epaphro- 
ditus was  sufficiently  common:  see  Tac.  Ann,  xv. 
55;  Sueton.  DomiL  14;  Joseph.  Life,  §  76.  The 
martyrologies  make  Epaphras  to  have  been  first 
bishop  of  Cokwsse,  and  to  have  suffered  martyrdom 
there.  H.  A 
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•  Though  E^mphnu  and  Epftphroditus  may  be 
different  forms  of  the  same  name  (see  Wino*, 
Reabo.  i.  331),  the  probability  is  that  in  the  Epistles 
they  designate  different  persons.  It  is  against  the 
supposed  identity,  first,  that  Epaphras  belonged  to 
Coloesa  (Col.  iv.  12),  and  had  come  thence  to 
Rome  (Col.  i.  7),  whereas  Epaphroditus  belonged 
to  I'hilippi,  and  had  been  sent  thence  to  Rome  with 
the  church's  contributions  for  Paul  (Phil.  ii.  25) ; 
and,  secondly  (as  the  foregoing  facts  indicate),  that 
Epaphras  had  his  circuit  of  labor  in  Phrygia  or 
Asia  Minor  (Col.  iv.  13),  while  Epaphroditus  had 
his  circuit  in  northern  Greece  or  Macedonia.  See 
Xeander's  Pjlnnzung,  ii.  292  (1847).  Again,  Ep- 
aphras was  Paul's  fellow-captive,  probably  in  a  lit- 
eral sense.  We  may  infer  this  first,  from  his  being 
named  apart fW)m  Pauls  feUow-laborers  {trvptpyol) 
at  Rome  (PhUem.  w.  23,  24),  and,  secondly,  from 
the  subjoined  ip  Xpiar^  'irjffou,  which  shows  in 
what  sphere  he  bore  that  character.  Meyer  held 
to  the  figurative  sense  in  his  first  ed.  (1848),  but 
changes  to  the  other  in  his  third  (1865).         H. 

EPAPHRODFTUS  VEir<upp6Siros,  Phil.  ii. 
26,  IV.  18).  See  abow  under  Epaphras.  H.  A. 
»  EPEN'ETUS,  Rom.  xvi.  6.  [Ep^fimcius,] 
BTHAH  (np^y  [darkness] :  r€<pdp,  [rci<^; 
Vat.  in  I  Chr.,  rcufxp;  Alex,  in  1  Chr.  and  Is.,] 
rai<l>ap:  fCpha),  the  first,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of 
Midian  (Gen.  xxv.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  33),  aaerwaids 
mentioned  by  Isaiah  in  the  following  words:  "  The 
multitude  of  camels  shall  cover  thee,  the  drom- 
edaries of  Midian  and  Ephah ;  all  they  from  Sheba 
shall  come:  they  shall  bring  gold  and  incense;  and 
they  shall  shew  forth  the  praises  of  the  Lord.  All 
the  flocks  of  Kedar  shall  be  gathered  together  unto 
thee,  the  rams  of  Nebaioth  sludl  minister  unto  thee : 
they  shall  come  up  with  acceptance  on  mine  altar, 
and  I  will  glorify  the  house  of  my  glory  "  (Is.  Ix. 
6,  7).  This  passage  clearly  connects  the  descend- 
anta  of  Ephah  with  the  Midianiles,  the  Keturahite 
Sheba,  and  the  Ishmaelites,  both  in  the  position  of 
their  settlements,  and  in  their  wandering  habits; 
and  shows  that,  as  usual,  they  formed  a  tribe  bear- 
ing his  name.  But  no  satisfactory  identification 
of  this  tribe  has  been  discovered.      The  Arabic 


EPHBSIAKS 

WPKBB,  O^V  [a  calf,  ynmg  ammai] 
'k<pflp,  '0<p4p;  [in  Gen.,  Alex.  A^«f):]  Opker 
Ephtr)^  the  second,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of  Mid 
ian  (Gen.  xxv.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  33),  not  moitioned  ir 
the  Bible  except  in  these  genealogical  passages 
His  settlements  have  not  been  identified  with  an; 
probability.     According  to  (^eseoius,  the  name  ii 

equivalent  to  the  Arabic  (jA(/r,  yAf ,  signifying 

«a  calf,"  and  **a  certain  Uttle  animal,  or  insect,  or 
animalcule."     Two  tribes  bear  a  similar  i^pdla- 

tion,  Gh^fdr  (  jLA^);  but  one  was  a  branch  of 

the  first  Amalek,  the  other  of  the  IshmaeIHe  KiniV- 
neh  (cf.  Caussin,  Kssiti  sur  PHist.  dts  Arabes^  L 
20, 297,  and  298 ;  and  Abulfedi^  HisL  Anteislamien, 
ed.  Fleischer,  p.  196):  neither  is  ascribed  to  Mid- 
ian. The  first  settled  about  Yethrib  (El-Medeeneh); 
the  second,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mekkefa. 

E.S.  P. 
ETHER  (-Igy  [a  calf]:  "A^^p,  Alex.  r«- 
tp€p:  Ephcr). 

1.  A  son  of  Ezra,  among  the  descendants  of 
Judah;  possibly,  though  this  is  not  clear,  of  the 
femily  of  the  great  Caleb  (1  Chr.  iv.  17). 

2.  Q04t>4p;  [Comp-'AA/p;  Aid.  ro<>6p.])  One 


word  Kijk£  {Gheyfeh)^  which  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  Mune  as  Ephah,  is  the  name  of  a  town, 
or  village,  near  Bvibtys  (the  modem  BUbeys),  a 
place  in  Egypt,  in  the  province  of  the  Sharkeeyeh, 
not  for  from  Cairo:  but  the  tradition  that  Ephah 
settled  in  Africa  does  not  rest  on  sufiSoient  author- 
ity.    [Midian;  Sheba.]  E.  S.  P. 

ETHAH  (np^r  [darkness]:  r«<^:  Epha). 
1.  Concubine  of  Caleb,  in  the  line  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  ii.  46). 

2.  Son  of  Jahdai;  also  m  the  line  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  ii.  47). 

ETHAH.     [Measures.] 

ETHAI  [2  syl.]  (foUowmg  the  Keri,  '»g'»5 ; 

Vat  the  original  text  i8^0iy  =  0PHAi  [irewry, 
langwd]:  and  soLXX.  *\<to<l>4\  [Alex.  Cu^ti\  FA. 
fl^c:]   Ophi)^  a  Netophathite,  whose  sons  were 

tmong  tlie  "captains  (^1^)  of  the  forces "  left  in 
Judah  after  the  deportation  to  Babylon  (Jer.  xl.  8). 
They  submitted  themsel\'es  to  Gedaliah,  the  Baby- 
kmian  governor,  and  were  apparently  massacred 
with  hmi  by  Ishmael  (xli.  3,  comp.  xl.  13). 


r    r      w  .         TV  -o9«P.J 

of  the  heads  of  the  families  of  Manassen  on  the 
east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr.  v.  24).  The  name  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  Ophrab,  the  native  place  <^ 
Gideon,  in  Mimasseh,  on  the  west  of  Jordan.  In 
the  original  the  two  are  identical  except  in  termi- 
nation C^Cy,  mD37);  and  according  to  the 
LXX.  (as  above)  the  vowel-pointa  were  once  the 
same.  Q. 

ETHES-DAM'MIM  (D'^B?  D^^: 
'^<ptpfi4v\  [Vat  -/*€u:]  Alex.  A<pfff9ofjkfA€ip:  in 
fiidbus  Dwn-,nim\  a  place  between  Socoh  and  Axe- 
kuh,  at  which  the  Philistines  were  encamped  be- 
fore the  afihiy  in  which  Goliath  was  killed  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  1).  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  uncertsJn, 
but  it  is  generally  explained  as  the  ^'end**  or 
boundary  of  bk)od,*'  in  that  case  probably  derived 
from  its  being  the  scene  of  fVequent  sangoinary 
encounters  between  Israel  and  the  Philistine 
Under  the  shorter  form  of  Pas-dam mim  it  occurs 
once  again  in  a  similar  connection  (1  Chr.  xi.  13). 
For  the  situation  of  the  pkce  see  Elah,  Valijet 
OF.  G. 

♦BPHE'SIAN  (*EA<V«oy:  ^jjAeww),  an  in- 
habitant of  EphesuB,  usea  in  the  singular  only  (^ 
Trophimus,  one  of  Paul's  Greek  friends  with  him 
at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  29),  but  in  the  plural,  of 
the  entire  people  of  that  city  as  notorious  for  their 
worship  of  Diana  (Acts  xix.  28,  34,  36  bis).  [Di- 
ana.] H. 

EPHESIANS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO 
THE,  was  written  by  the  Apostle  St  Paul  during 
his  first  captivity  at  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  16),  ap- 
parently immediately  after  he  had  written  the 
Epistle  to  <he  Colossians  [Colossi  ans,  Epistlb 
to],  and  during  that  period  (perhaps  the  early  part 
of  A.  D.  62)  when  his  imprisonment  had  not  as- 
sumed the  severer  character  which  seems  to  havt 
marked  its  close. 

This  sublime  epistle  was  addressed  to  the  Chris- 
tian cbureh  at  the  ancient  and  famous  city  of 
Ephesus  (see  below),  that  chu'  ih  which  the  A{<Mtlt 
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hftl  hitimelf  founded  (Acts  xix.  1  ff.,  oomp.  zriiL 
19),  with  which  he  abode  so  long  (rptcrlay.  Acts 
u.  31),  and  from  the  elders  of  which  he  parted 
with  such  a  warm-hearted  and  aflboting  &rewell 
(Acts  xz.  18-35).  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
called  out  by  any  special  circumstances,  nor  even 
to  have  involved  any  distinctly  precautionary  teach- 
ing (comp.  Schneckenburger,  Beitrdge^  p.  135  £), 
whether  against  oriental  or  Judaistic  theosophy, 
but  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  deep  love  which 
the  Apostle  felt  for  his  converts  at  £phesus,  and 
which  the  mission  of  Tychious,  with  an  epistle  to 
the  church  of  Colosste,  affi>rded  him  a  convenient 
opportunity  of  evincing  in  written  teaching  and  ex- 
hortation. The  epistle  thus  contains  many  thoughts 
that  had  pervaded  the  nearly  contomporaneous 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  reiterates  many  of  the 
same  practical  warnings  and  exhortations,  bears 
even  the  tinge  of  the  same  diction,  but  at  the  same 
time  enlarges  upon  such  profound  mysteries  of  the 
divine  counsels,  displays  so  fully  the  origin  and 
dtvelopments  of  the  church  in  Chri$t,  its  union, 
communion,  and  aggregation  in  him,  that  this  ma- 
jestic epistle  can  never  be  rightly  deemed  otJier- 
wise  than  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  consolatory 
outpourings  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  children 
of  men.  To  the  Christian  at  Ephesus  dwelling 
under  the  shadow  of  the  great  temple  of  Diana, 
daily  seeing  its  outward  grandeiur,  and  almost  daily 
hearing  of  its  pompous  ritualism,  the  allusions  in 
this  epistle  to  that  mystic  building  of  which  Christ 
was  the  corner-stone,  the  Apostles  the  foundations, 
and  himself  and  his  fellow  Christians  portions  of 
the  august  superstructure  (ch.  ii.  19-22),  must 
have  spoken  with  a  force,  an  appropriateness,  and 
a  reassuring  depth  of  teaching  that  cannot  be  ovor- 
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The  contents  of  this  epistle  easily  admit  of  b&- 
ing  divided  into  two  portions,  the  first  mainly  doC' 
trinal  (ch.  i.-iii.),  the  second  hortatory  and  prac- 
tical. 

The  doctrinal  portion  opens  with  a  brief  address 
to  the  saints  in  Ephesus  (see  bek>w),  and  rapidly 
passes  into  a  sublime  ascription  of  praise  to  God 
the  Father,  who  has  predestinated  us  to  the  adop- 
tion of  sons,  blessed  and  redeemed  us  in  Christy  and 
made  known  to  us  his  eternal  purpose  of  uniting 
all  in  him  (ch.  i.  3-14).  This  not  unnaturally 
evokes  a  prayer  from  the  Apostle  that  his  con- 
verts may  be  enlightened  to  know  the  hope  of  God's 
catling,  the  riches  of  his  grace,  and  the  magnitude 
of  that  power  which  was  displayed  in  the  resurrec- 
tion and  transcendent  exaltation  of  Christ  —  the 
head  of  his  body,  the  church  (ch.  i.  15-23). 
'ilien,  with  a  more  immediate  address  to  his  con- 
verts, the  Apostle  reminds  them  how,  dead  as  they 
had  been  in  sin,  God  had  quickened  them,  raised 
them,  and  ev^  enthroned  them  with  Christ,  —  and 
how  all  was  by  grace,  not  by  works  (ch.  ii.  1-10). 
They  were  to  remember,  too,  how  they  had  once 
been  alienated  and  yet  were  now  brought  nigh  in 
the  blood  of  Christ;  how  he  was  their  peace;  how 
by  him  both  they  and  the  Jews  had  access  to  the 
Father,  and  how  on  him  as  the  comer-stone  they 
had  been  built  into  a  spiritual  temple  to  God  (ch. 
ii.  11-22).  On  this  account,  having  heard,  as  they 
must  have  done,  how  to  the  Apostle  was  revealed 
the  profound  mystery  of  this  call  of  the  Gentile 
worid,  they  were  not  to  foint  at  his  troubles  (ch. 
Ui.  1-13):  nay,  he  prayed  to  the  great  Father  of 
all  to  4^ve  them  inward  strength  to  teach  them  with 
the  love  of  Christ  and  (ill  them  with  the  fullness  of 


God  (ch.  ill.  13-19).  The  prayer  is  concluded  by 
a  sublime  doxology  (ch.  iii.  20,  21),  which  serve., 
to  usher  in  the  more  Air^tXy  practical  portion. 

This  the  Apostle  commences  by  entreating  them 
to  walk  worthy  of  this  calling,  and  to  kwp  the 
unity  of  the  spirit:  there  was  but  one  body,  one 
Spirit,  one  Lord,  and  one  GoA  (ch.  iv.  1-6).  Each 
too  had  hb  portion  of  grace  from  (jlod  (ch.  iv. 
7-10),  who  had  appointed  ministering  ordere  in  the 
church,  until  all  come  to  the  unity  of  the  fiuth, 
and  grow  up  and  become  united  with  the  living 
Head,  even  Christ  (ch.  iv.  11-16).  Surely  then 
they  were  to  walk  no  longer  as  darkened,  feelingless 
heathen;  they  w^re  to  put  off  the  old  man,  and  put 
on  tlie  new  (ch.  iv.  17-24).  This  too  was  to  be 
practically  evinced  in  their  outward  actions;  they 
were  to  be  truthful,  gentle,  honest,  pure,  and  for- 
giving; they  were  to  walk  in  love  (ch.  iv.  25-v.  2). 
Fornication,  oovetousness,  and  impurity,  were  not 
even  to  be  named ;  they  were  once  in  heathen  dark- 
ness, now  they  are  light,  and  must  r^rove  the 
deeds  of  the  past  (ch.  v.  3-14).  Thus  were  they 
to  walk  exactly,  to  be  filled  with  joy,  to  sing,  and 
to  give  thanks  (ch.  v.  15-21).  Wives  were  to  be 
subject  to  their  husbands,  husbands  to  love  azid 
cleave  to  their  wives  (ch.  v.  22-33) ;  children  were 
to  honor  their  parents,  parents  to  bring  up  hoUly 
their  children  (ch.  vi.  1-4);  servants  and  masters 
were  to  perform  to  each  other  theur  reciprocal  duties 
(ch.  vi.  5-9). 

With  a  noble  and  vivid  exhortation  to  arm  them- 
selves against  their  spiritual  foes  with  the  armor 
of  God  (ch.  vi.  10-20),  a  brief  notice  of  the  coming 
of  Tychicus  (ch.  vi.  21,  22),  and  a  twofold  doxolo^ 
(ch.  vi.  23,  24),  this  sublime  epistle  comes  to  its 
dose. 

With  regard  to  the  attihenticiiy  and  genuinenea 
of  this  epbUe,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there 
are  no  just  grounds  for  doubt.  The  testimonies 
of  antiquity  are  unusually  strong.  Evw  if  we  do 
not  press  the  supposed  allusions  in  Ignatius,  Eph, 
ch.  12,  and  Polycarp,  Philipp.  ch.  12,  we  can  con- 
fidently adduce  Irenaeus,  Hmr.  v.  2,  3,  v.  14,  3 ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Padag.  i.  p.  108  (ed.  Pott.),  Slrotn, 
iv.  p.  592  (ed.  Pott);  Origen,  Contr.  Cels.  iii.  20; 
Tertull.  de  Pixescr.  liter,  ch.  36,  and  after  them 
the  constant  and  persistent  ti^ition  of  the  ancient 
chureh.  Even  Slarcion  did  not  deny  that  the 
epistle  was  written  by  St  Paul,  nor  did  hereUcs 
reliiae  occasionally  to  cite  it  as  confessedly  due  to 
him  as  its  author;  comp.  Irenaeus,  Hair.  i.  8,  5. 
In  recent  times,  however,  its  genuineness  has  been 
somewhat  vehemently  called  in  question.  De  Wette, 
both  in  the  introductory  pages  of  his  Coinmentury 
on  this  epistle  (ed.  2,  1847),  and  in  his  Introduction 
to  the  N.  T.  (ed.  5,  1848),  labors  to  prove  that  it 
is  a  mere  spiritless  expansion  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  though  compiled  in  the  apostolic  oge^ 
Schwegler  {NachajxtU.  ZtitaU.  ii.  330  ff.),  Baur 
{Patduty  p.  418  ff.),  and  others  advance  a  step 
further  and  reject  both  epbtles  as  of  no  higher 
antiquity  than  the  age  of  Montaiibm  and  early 
Gnosticbm.  Without  here  entering  into  the  details, 
it  seems  just  to  say  that  the  adverse  arguments 
have  been  uiged  witli  a  certain  amount  of  specious 
plausibility,  but  that  the  replies  have  been  so  clear, 
satisfactory,  and  in  some  cases  crushing,  as  to  leiwe 
no  reasonable  and  impartial  inquirer  in  doubt  as 
to  the  authorship  of  the  epbtle.  On  the  one  hand 
we  have  mere  subjective  judgments,  not  unmai-ked 
by  arrogance,  relying  m^nly  on  supposed  diveixencei 
in  doctrine  and  presumed  insipidities  of  diction,  but 
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whoUj  dtttjtute  of  anj  sound  historical  basis;  on 
the  other  liand  we  have  unusuallj  convincing 
aounter-investigations,  and  the  unvarying  testimony 
of  the  ancient  church.  If  the  discrepancies  in 
matter  and  style  are  so  decided  as  to  lead  a  writer 
oi  the  19th  century  to  deny  confidently  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  epistle,  how  are  we  to  account  for  its 
univ^ersol  reception  by  writers  of  the  2d  and  3d 
centuries,  who  spoke  the  language  in  which  it  was 
written,  and  wlio  vrere  by  no  means  unacquainted 
with  the  phenomena  of  pious  fraud  and  literary 
imjiostureV 

For  a  detailed  reply  to  the  arguments  of  De 
Wette  and  Ikur,  the  student  may  be  referred  to 
Meyer,  J'Anleit.  z.  Kph.  p.  19  ff.  (ed.  2),  Davidson, 
Introd.  to  N.  T,  ii.  p.  352  ff.,  and  Alford,  Pi-o- 
lef/omena^  p.  8.  [See  also  Klijpper,  De  Ongine 
Ejip.  (td  Kphtaot  et  Coiouerues^  (iryph.  1853.]  <> 

Two  special  points  require  a  brief  notice. 

(1.)  The  rettders  for  whom  this  epistle  was  de- 
signed. In  the  opening  words,  TlavKos  i.ir6aro\os 
XpioTOv  *Ii)(rov  8i^  $€K^ifiaTos  Ocou  rots  aylois 
rots  oZcrty  iw  *Ep4<r<p  Kal  xtarots  ir  Xpiar^ 
'lT}(rov,  the  words  4y  'E<l>4a<p  are  omitted  by  B, 
67  [a  tecunda  m/ifiu],  Basil  (expressly),  and  pos- 
sibly [probably]  Tertullian.  This,  combined  with 
the  somewhat  noticeable  omission  of  fUl  greetings 
to  the  members  of  a  church  with  which  the  Apostle 
stood  in  such  afiectionate  relation,  and  some  other 
internal  objections,  have  suggested  a  doubt  whether 
these  words  really  formed  a  part  of  the  original 
text.  At  first  sight  these  doubts  seem  plausible; 
but  when  we  oppose  to  them  (a)  the  overwhelming 
weight  of  diplomatic  evidence  for  the  insertion  of 
the  words,  (A)  the  testimony  of  all  the  versions,  (c) 
the  universal  designation  of  this  epistle  by  the 
ancient  church  (Marcion  standing  alone  in  his 
assertion  tiiat  it  was  written  to  the  Laodiceaiis)  as 
an  epistle  to  the  Ephesiam^  {d)  the  extreme  diflS- 
culty  in  giving  any  satisfactory  meaning  to  the 
isolated  participle,  and  the  absence  of  any  parallel 
usage  in  the  Apostle's  writings,  —  we  can  scarcely 
feel  any  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  removmg  the 
brackets  in  which  these  words  are  inclosed  in  the 
2d  edition  of  TkcJiendorf^  and  of  considering  them 
an  integral  part  of  the  original  text.^  If  called 
upon  to  supply  an  answer  to,  or  an  explanation  of 
the  internal  objections,  we  must  record  the  opinion 
that  none  on  the  whole  seems  so  free  from  objection 
as  that  which  regards  the  Epistle  as  also  designed 
for  the  t)enefit  of  churches  either  conterminous  to, 
or  dependent  on,  that  of  Eph^us.     The  oounter- 
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arguments  of  Meyer,  though  ably  ui^ged,  are  Hh 
donvinciug.  Nor  can  an  appeal  to  ^e  silence  of 
writers  of  the  ancient  church  on  this  further  deati> 
nation  be  conceived  of  much  weight,  as  their  refrr- 
enoes  are  to  the  usual  and  tituLtr  designation  of 
the  epistle,  but  do  not^  and  are  not  intended  to 
afi^t  the  question  of  its  wider  or  narrower  destina- 
tion. It  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  special 
greetings  might  have  been  separately  intrusted  to 
the  bearer  Tychicus,  possibly  himself  an  Ephesiao, 
and  certainly  commissioned  by  the  Apostle  (ch.  vi. 
22)  to  inform  the  Ephesians  of  his  state  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

(2.)  llie  question  of  priority  in  respect  of  com- 
position between  this  epistle  and  that  to  the  Cokw- 
sians  is  \erj  difficult  to  adjust  On  the  whole, 
both  intwnal  and  external  conuderatious  seem 
somewhat  in  &vor  of  the  priority  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians.  Comp.  Neander,  Phndng^  i.  329 
(Bohn),  Schleiermacher,  Stud.  u.  KriL  for  1832,  p^ 
500,  and  Wieseler,  ChronoL,  p.  450  ff.  On  the  8in>- 
ihirity  of  contents,  see  Ci»lossians,  Epistle  Ta 

(3.)  The  opinion  that  this  epistle  and  those  to 
the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon  were  written  during 
the  Apostle's  imprisonment  at  Caesnrea  (Acts  xzL 
27-xxvi.  32)  has  already  been  noticed  [Colos- 
sians, Episti.e  to],  and  on  deliberation  rejected. 
The  weight  of  probability  seems  distinctly  on  the 
side  of  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  church,  that  the 
present  epistle  was  written  during  the  Apostle's 
first  imprisonment  in  Borne. 

llie  editions  of  [commentaries  on]  this  epaatle 
have  been  numerous.  We  may  specify  those  of 
Kuckert  (Leipz.,  1834),  Hariess  (ErL  1834),  — an 
admirable  edition,  completely  undervalued  by  De 
Wette,  —  Olshausen  (Kcnigsb.  1840),  De  Wette 
(Leipz.  1847),  SUer  (Berl  1848),  Meyer  (Gitt. 
1853);  and  in  our  own  country  those  of  Eadie 
(Glasg.  1854  [also  New  York]),  Ellicott  (Land. 
1855),  and  Alford  (Lond.  1857).  C.  J.  E. 

*'  We  have  later  editions  of  commentaries  from 
Ellicott,  3d  ed.,  1864  (Amcr.  reprint,  1866);  Alford, 
1865  (4th  ed.);  Hariess,  1858  (but  unchanged); 
Stier,  1859  (an  abridgment  of  the  earlier  editiozi, 
which  Ellicott  in  the  Preface  to  his  Fphesinng  so 
justly  censures  for  its  prolixity);  l^lcyer,  3d  ed., 
1859.  To  the  foregoing  works  we  may  add  thost 
of  Schenkel,  Briefe  an  die  hphe$er^  <fec.,  1867  (2te 
Ausg. ) ;  Karl  Braune,  Bi-r.  on  die  Fpheur^  Ac.,  1867 
(substituted  for  Schenkel's  commentary  on  this 
epistle  in  lunge's  Bibtlwerk) ;  Bleek,  Voi-Usungtn 
Ub.  die  Biitfe  an  die  Kol.^  den  Philem.  v.  efts 


a  *  Some  good  remarks  on  this  topic  will  also  be 
found  in  an  article  on  The  Tubingen  School  by  the 
Rev.  S.  Q.  Bolflnch.  D.  D.,  in  the  Monthly  Religious 
Magazine  (Boston)  for  May,  1B06,  p.  301  fL  Speaking 
of  the  resemblance  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians 
and  the  Colossians,  and  of  their  ration  by  Baur,  the 
writer  observes :  — 

"Our  critic,  however,  does  not  h(4d  that  one  of 
these  epistles  is  genuine  and  the  other  forged,  but 
condemns  both  toj^ther.  In  so  doing,  he  does  not 
Appear  to  perceive  that  'he  encounters  the  very  diflS- 
tnlty  which  he  had  just  urged  against  the  common 
belief.  It  is  certainly  very  unlikely  that  two  pemons 
should,  without  consent,  have  forged  two  pretended 
eiristles  so  like  each  other  as  these :  nor  does  it  seem 
credible  that,  when  one  had  forged  Colossians,  another 
counterfeiter  should  have  recdved  this  base  coinage  as 
true,  and  given  us  forgery  upon  forgery.  The  only 
supposition  remaining  for  Dr.  Baur  is  that  the  pre- 
tended author  repeated  himself  —  the  supposition 
woich  he  bad  already  repudiated  as  applied  to  Paul. 


It  would  be,  indeed,  less  probable  in  the  case  of  s 
forger  than  in  that  of  the  Apostle;  for  the  latter, 
writing  naturally,  would  not  guard  himself  against 
repeating  tbe  same  thoughts  in  letters  to  diflereut  per* 
sons;  while  one  who  was  &bricating  &lfe  epistles 
would  take  especial  care  against  whatever  might  bring 
his  work  into  suspicion."     (Page  303.)  A. 

b  *  The  diplomatic  evidence  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  words  iv  *E^'<r^  Is  now  strengthened  by 
their  omission  in  the  Codex  Sinaitiais.  Basil  testifles 
that  the  reading  rotf  oHviv  (without  iv  'E^'<ry)  had 
been  handed  down  by  his  predecessors,  and  was  tiiaS 
which  he  had  found  in  the  ancient  copies  of  the  epistle; 
ovTw  yap  icol  oi  wpb  i^yMV  vapaStSuKturi^  koX  ii$itli  ir 
roU  iroAoioiv  ritv  amiypd^Hav  '<vpq«aficK  {(hntrm 
Eunom.  ii.  19).  This  appears  also  to  have  been  ttis 
reading  of  Origcn.  See  the  note  in  Tlscliendorf  ^  7tfa 
ed.  of  the  Greek  Testament  (1859).  The  external 
evidence  against  tbe  words  is  certainly  weighty.  On 
this  and  other  questions  relating  to  tbe  epistle,  sm  pa^ 
ticularly  Bleek's  Yoriesungm  (1865),  p.  172  ff.        &. 
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Kph.,  1865  (eiUUxl  by  F.  Nitsach);  Trapp,  in  his 
Comnkentary  an  the  New  Testament  (Webster*!  ed. 
I/Mid.  1865);  Maurice,  EpisUe  to  the  Kphenang, 
bi  bis  Umty  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  512-548 
(1854);  J.  Uewdyn  Dayies,  Epistles  of  SL  Paul 
to  the  Ephesiftns,  Cdotsiantf  and  Philemon,  with 
Production  and  Notes  (Lond.  1866);  Alfbrd,  in 
bis  New  Testament  for  English  Readers  (18U6); 
Wordswvirth,  in  bis  Greek  Testament,  with  Intro- 
ductions and  Notes,  1866  (4th  ed.);  and  in  our 
own  country,  tbose  of  tbe  Rer.  Albert  Barnes, 
Notes,  ExfUanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistles 
to  the  Ephesinns,  Philippinns^  and  Colossians 
(1845),  S.  H.  Turner,  D.  D.,  The  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesiins,  in  Greek  and  English,  with  an  Exet/et- 
ical  Commentary  (1856),  and  Cbarles  Hod:;^  l>.  D., 
Comm.  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesiins  (1856). 

The  cucle  of  critical  questions  (such  as  genuine- 
ness, Gnostic  tendency,  time  and  place  of  composi- 
tion) to  which  this  epistle  has  given  rise,  coincides 
very  nearly  with  that  connected  with  the  Kpistle 
to  the  ColiMsians.  [Oolossians.!  On  this  chss 
9f  questions  see  especially  Prof.  Weiss's  supple- 
mentary article  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyk.  xix.  481- 
487.  This  writer  agrees  with  those  who  regard  iv 
'E^^o-y  of  the  received  text  (i.  1)  as  a  Uter  addition, 
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and  the  epistle  consequently  as  encyclical  in  its 
destination.  In  his  view  the  textual  evidence  foi 
this  conclusion  is  altogetiier  preponderant,  while 
the  omission  of  the  words  occasions  no  difficulty. 
It  was  sufficient  for  the  Apostle  in  the  address  to 
characterize  his  readers  as  Christians  or  saints  in 
a  general  way,  while  at  the  same  time  he  gave  to 
Tychicus,  the  bearer  of  the  letter  (Col.  iv.  7),  oral 
instructions  as  to  the  particular  churches  for  whom 
the  epistle  was  designed.  Bleek  {Einl.  in  das  N, 
Test,  p.  457)  supposes  that  the  letter  was  sent  iirst 
to  the  church  at  Laodicea  (comp.  Tertull.  a^^v, 
Marcion.  v.  11,  17,  and  Col.  iv.  10),  but  that  it 
was  designed  to  be  communicated  to  other  churches 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  (as  that  at  Ilic- 
rapolis),  which  Paul  had  not  personally  visited.  Ht 
thinks  it  cannot  have  been  intended  also  for  the 
church  at  Ephesus,  which  stood  in  so  different  a 
relation  to  the  Apostle.  Dr.  J.  C.  M.  I^iirent,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  a  recent  article  {Philetnon  ron 
iModiktia,  in  the  Juhrb.  f  deutsche  TheoL  1866, 
p.  129  ff.)  regards  the  epistle  as  designed  equally 
for  the  churches  of  Laodicea  and  Ephesus,  and 
therefore  originally  written  without  any  address, 
the  words  iv  'E^4<r^  in  ver.  1  bdng  a  later  addi- 
tion.    The  various  hypotheses  have  been  still  more 


ate  of  Bphesoi.    (from  Uboids.) 


recently  discussed  by  lELampbausen,  Ueber  den 
urspriingl.  Leserkreis  des  Epheserbriefes^  in  the 
Jahrh.f  deutsche  TheoL,  18f56,  pp.  742-749.  He 
supposes  that  the  epistle  was  originally  addressed 
to  Uie  church  at  Laodicea.  H.      i 

EPH'BSUS  CE^^eros),  an  illustrious  city  in  ' 
the  district  of  Ionia  {x6kis  'Ivwiai  iwi^KUftCTi-ni, 
Steph.  Uyz.  s.  v.),  nearly  opposite  the  island  of 
Saroos,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  western  coast 
of  the  peninsula  commonly  called  Asia  Minor.  Not 
that  this  geographical  term  was  known  in  the  ftni 
century.  Thie  Asia  of  the  N.  T.  was  simply  the 
Roman  province  which  embraced  the  western  part 
of  the  peninsula.  Of  this  province  Ephesus  was 
the  capital.     [Ephbsus.] 

Among  the  mon^  marked  physical  features  of  the 
peninsula  are  the  two  large  rivers,  Hermus  and 
Maander,  which  flow  Arom  a  remote  part  of  the 
interior  westward  to  the  Archipelago,  Smyrna  (Itev. 
ii.  8)  being  near  the  mouth  of  one  and  Miletus 
(Acts  XX.  17)  of  the  other.  Between  the  valleys 
irained  by  these  two  rivers  is  the  shorter  stream 


and  smaller  basin  of  the  Cayster,  called  by  the 
Turks  Kutschuk-Mendere,  or  the  Little  Mceander. 
Its  upper  level  (often  called  the  Caystrian  meadows) 
was  closed  to  the  westward  by  the  gorge  between 
Gallesus  and  Pactyas,  the  latter  of  these  mountains 
being  a  prolongation  of  the  range  of  Mess^^s  which 
bounds  the  valley  of  the  Meander  on  the  north, 
the  former  more  remotely  connected  with  the  range 
of  Tmolus  which  bounds  the  valley  of  the  1  lermui 
on  the  south.  Beyond  the  gorge  and  towards  the 
sea  the  valley  opens  out  again  into  an  alluvial  flat 
(Herod,  ii.  10),  with  hills  rising  abruptly  from  it. 
The  phun  is  now  about  5- miles  in  breadth,  but 
formerly  it  must  have  been  smaller;  and  some  of 
,  the  hills  were  once  probably  islands.  Here  Ephesus 
'  stood,  partly  on  the  level  ground  and  partly  on  the 
hiUs. 

I  Of  the  hills,  on  which  a  large  portion  of  the  city 
,  was  built,  the  two  most  important  were  Prion  and 
Coressus,  the  latter  on  the  S.  of  the  plain,  and 
being  in  foct  almost  a  continuation  of  Pactyas,  the 
former  being  in   front  of  Coreasus  and  near  it, 
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thongh  Kfnrated  by  a  deep  Mid  definite  valley. 
Further  to  the  N.  E.  is  another  oonspicuoiu  emi- 
oenoe.  It  seems  to  be  the  bill  mentioned  by  Pro- 
eopios  {de  jEd^f.  v.  i.)  as  one  on  which  a  church 
dedicated  to  St.  John  was  built;  and  its  present 
name  Ayasaluk  is  thought  to  have  refer^ice  to 
him,  and  to  be  a  corruption  of  6  Byios  $€oX6yos. 
Ephesus  is  closely  connected  with  this  Apostle,  not 
only  as  being  the  scene  (Rev.  i.  11,  ii.  1)  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  churches  of  the  Apocalypse, 
but  also  in  the  story  of  his  later  life  as  given  by 
Eusebius.  Possibly  his  Gospel  and  Epistles  were 
written  here.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  mother 
of  our  Lord  was  buried  at  Ephesus,  as  also  Timothy 
and  St  John ;  and  Ignatius  addressed  one  of  his 
epistles  to  the  church  of  this  place  (r^  iKKKricrlt^ 
TV  it^tofJMKopiimp,  Tp  otkn  ir  'E^^cr^  rijs  ^Aaiai, 
Hefele,  PaL  AposloL  p.  154),  which  held  a  con- 
spicuous position  during  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  was  in  hdi  the  metropolis  of  the 
churches  of  this  part  of  Asia.  But  for  direct  Biblical 
illustration  we  must  turn  to  the  life  and  writings 
of  St  Paul,  in  foUowing  which  minutely  it  is 
remarkable  how  all  the  most  characteristic  features 
of  ancient  Ephesus  come  successively  into  view. 

1.  Geographical  Eelations.  —  These  may  be 
viewed  in  connection,  first  with  the  sea  and  then 
with  the  land. 

All  the  cities  of  Ionia  were  remarkably  well 
situated  for  the  growth  of  commercial  prosperity 
(Herod,  i.  142),  and  none  more  so  than  Ephesus. 
With  a  fertile  neighborhood  and  an  excellent  climate, 
it  was  aUo  most  conveniently  placed  for  traffic  with 
all  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  levant  In  the 
time  of  Augustus  it  was  the  great  eiuporium  of 
all  the  regions  of  Asia  within  the  Taurus  (Strab. 
ziv.  p.  950):  its  harbor  (named  Panoruiu8),at  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Oayster,  was  elalK>rately  constructed; 
though  alluvial  matter  caused  serious  hindrances 
both  in  the  time  of  Attains,  and  in  St  Paul's  own 
time  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  23).  The  Apostle's  life  akme 
,  furnishes  illustrations  of  its  mercantile  relations 
with  Achaia  on  the  W.,  Macedonia  on  the  N.,  and 
Syria  on  the  E.  At  the  close  of  his  second  mis- 
sk)nary  circuit,  he  sailed  across  from  Corinth  to 
Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  19)  when  on  his  way  to  Syria 
(A.  21,  22);  and  there  is  some  reason  for  believing 
that  he  once  made  the  same  short  voyage  over  the 
.£gean  in  the  opposite  direction  at  a  later  period 
[CoKiNTHiANS,  FiRST  Epistle  T()].  On  the  third 
missionary  circuit,  besides  the  notice  of  the  journey 
from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia  (xix.  21,  xx.  1),  we 
have  the  coast  voyage  on  the  return  to  Syria  given 
in  detail  (xx.,  xxi.)  and  the  geographical  relations 
of  this  city  with  the  islands  and  neighl>oring  parts 
of  the  coast  minutely  indicated  (xx.  15-17).  To 
these  passages  we  must  add  1  Tim.  i.  3 ;  2  Tim. 
iv.  12,  20;  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  confidently 
whether  the  journeys  implied  there  were  by  land 
or  by  water.     See  likewise  Acts  xix.  27,  xx.  1. 

As  to  the  relations  of  Ephesus  to  the  inland 
regions  of  the  continent,  these  also  are  prominently 
brought  before  us  in  the  Apostle's  travels.  The 
»» upper  coasts  "  {rh  kyurtpiKii  fiifyt)^  Acts  xix.  1) 
through  which  be  passed  when  about  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  the  city,  were  the  Phrygian  table-lands 
3f  the  interior;  and  it  was  probably  in  the  same 
listrict  that  on  a  previous  occasUm  (Acts  xvi.  6)  he 
formed  \he  unsuccessftU  project  of  preaching  the 
cospel  in  the  district  of  Asia.  Two  great  roads  at 
mwt,  in  the  Roman  times,  led  eastward  ftt>m  Eph- 
emis«  one  through  the  passes  of  Tmolus  to  Sardis 
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(Rev.  m.  1)  and  thenoe  to  Gaktia  and  the  N.  E.. 
tbe  other  round  the  extremity  of  Pactyas  to  Ms|p> 
nesia,  and  so  up  the  valley  of  the  Maeander  to  Ie»> 
nium,  whence  the  communication  was  direct  to  the 
Euphrates  and  to  the  Syrian  Antioeh.  There  seem 
to  have  been  Sardian  and  Magnesian  gates  on  the 
E^  side  of  Ephesus,  corresponding  to  these  roads 
respectively.  There  were  also  coast-roads  leading 
northwards  to  Smyrna  and  southwards  to  Miletoa. 
By  the  latter  of  these  it  is  probable  that  tbe  Epbe- 
sian  elders  travelled,  when  summoned  to  meet  Pan! 
at  tlie  latter  city  (AcU  xx.  17, 18).  Part  of  tbe 
pavement  of  the  Sardian  road  has  been  iMticed  by 
traveUers  under  the  diffi  of  Gallesus.  All  these 
roads,  and  others,  are  exhibited  on  the  map  in 
Leake's  Ana  Minor, 

2.  Temple  and  Worthip  of  Diana.  —  Coospfe- 
uous  at  the  head  of  the  harbor  of  Ephesus  was 
the  great  temple  of  Diana  or  Artemis,  the  totefaiy 
divinity  of  the  city.  This  building  was  raised  oo 
immense  substructions,  in  consequenee  of  the 
swampy  nature  of  the  ground.  The  earlier  tempk, 
which  had  been  begun  before  the  Persian  war,  vat 
burnt  down  in  ihe  night  when  Alexander  the  Gmt 


PlsD  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Bphesus.     (From 
Ouhl's  Sfphesiaea.) 

was  bom ;  and  another  structure,  raised  by  the  a- 
thtisiastic  oo^iperation  of  all  the  Uihabitants  of 
»« Asia,"  had  taken  its  place.  Its  dimensions  were 
very  great  In  length  it  was  425  feet,  and  ha 
breadth  220.  The  columns  were  127  m  nomber, 
and  each  of  them  was  60  feet  high.  In  style,  too, 
it  constituted  an  epoch  in  Greek  art  (Yitnnr.  iv.  1); 
since  it  was  here  first  that  the  graeeftil  f  onie  ordet 
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waM  perfected.  The  magnificence  of  this  sanctuary 
was  a  proverb  throughout  the  civilized  world.  ('O 
Tijj  *Apr4fudos  yahs  ir  *E<p4<T(p  fi6yos  iarl  BtHv 
oUoiy  Fhilo  Byz.  Spect.  Mund.  7.)  All  these 
circumstances  give  increased  force  to  the  architect- 
ural allegory  in  the  great  epistle  which  St.  Paul 
wrote  in  this  place  (1  Cor.  iii.  9-17),  to  the  pas- 
sages where  imagery  of  this  kind  is  used  in  the 
epistles  addressed  to  Ephesus  (Eph.  ii.  19-22;  1 
Tim.  iii.  15,  vi.  19;  2  Tim.  ii.  19,  20),  and  to  the 
words  spoken  to  the  Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus 
(Acts  XX.  32). 

The  chief  points  connected  with  the  uproar  at 
Rphesus  (Acts  xix.  23-41)  are 'mentioned  in  the 
article  Diana  ;  but  the  following  details  must  be 
added.  In  consequence  of  this  devotion,  the  city 
of  Ephesus  was  called  ytvxSpos  (ver.  35)  or 
**■  watdea  '*  of  I>iana.  This  was  a  recognized  title 
applied  in  such  cases,  not  only  to  individuals,  but 
to  communities.  In  the  instance  of  Ephesus,  the 
term  is  abundantly  found  both  on  coins  and  on  in- 
8criptk>n8.  Its  neocorate  was  in  fact,  as  the  "  town- 
clerk*'  said,  proverbial.  Another  consequence  of 
the  celebrity  of  Diana's  worship  at  Ephesus  was, 
that  a  large  manufactory  grew  up  there  of  portable 
shrines  (yaoi,  ver.  24,  the  ii^i9p6fiara  of  Dionys. 
Halicam.  ii.  2,  and  other  writers),  which  strangers 
purchased,  and  devotees  carried  with  them  on  jour- 
neys or  set  up  hi  their  houses.  Of  the  manufact- 
urers engaged  in  this  business,  perhaps  Alexander 
the  "  coppersmith  '*  (6  yoXKcvt,  2  Tim.  iv.  14) 
was  one.  The  case  or  Demetrius  the  "silver- 
smith "  {iipyvpowoios  in  the  Acts)  is  explicit.  He 
was  alarmed  for  his  trade  when  he  saw  the  gospel, 
under  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul,  gaining  ground 
upon  idolatry  and  superstition;  and  he  spread  a 
panic  among  the  craftsmen  of  various  grades,  the 
r^xytrat  (ver.  24)  or  designers,  and  the  ioydrai 
(ver.  25)  or  common  workmen,  if  this  is  toe  dis- 
tinction between  them. 

3.  The  Atiarcht.  —  Public  games  were  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  The  month 
of  May  was  sacred  to  her.  I'he  uproar  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  very  probably  took  place  at  this  season. 
St  Paul  was  certainly  at  Ephesus  about  that  time 
of  the  year  (1  Cor.  xvi.  8);  and  DemeUrius  might 
well  be  peciiliarly  sensitive  if  he  found  his  trade 
foiling  at  the  time  of  greatest  concourse.    However 
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ical  books  which  were  publicly  burnt  (ver.  19) 
under  the  influence  of  St.  PauPs  preaching,  it  If 
enough  here  to  refer  to  the  'E^cVta  ypdfifjMr0 
(mentioned  by  Plutarch  and  others),  wnich  were 
regarded  as  a  charm  when  pronounceil,  and  when 
written  down  were  carried  about  as  amulets.  Th« 
faith  in  these  mystic  syllables  continued,  more  or 
less,  till  the  sixth  century.  See  the  Life  of  Alexan- 
der of  Tralles  in  the  Diet,  of  Bioff.  [See  also 
Grotius  and  Wetstein  on  Acts  xix.  19.] 

6.  Provincial  and  municipal  government.  —  It  is 
well  known  that  Asia  was  a  proconsular  province; 
and  in  harmony  witlf  this  fact  we  find  proconsuli 
{ii ^{nrtvTOiy  "deputies,"  A.  Y.)  specially  men- 
tioned (ver.  38).  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  inquire 
here  whether  the  plural  in  this  passage  is  generic, 
or  whether  the  governors  of  other  provinces  were 
present  in  Ephesus  at  the  time.  Again  we  learn 
IVom  Pliny  (v.  31)  that  Ephesus  was  an  assize- 
town  {forum  or  conctniuB) ;  and  in  the  sacrpd  nar- 
rative (ver.  38)  we  find  the  court-days  alluded  to 
as  actually  being  held  {iiySfxuoi  Ayoyrcu,  A.  V. 
"the  law  is  open")  during  the  uproar;  though 
perhaps  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  give  the 
expression  this  exact  reference  as  to  time  (see 
Wordsworth).  Ephesus  itself  was  a  "free  city," 
and  had  its  own  assemblies  and  its  own  magistrates. 
The  senate  {ytpovtrla  or  $ou\^)  is  mentioned,  not 
only  by  Strabo,  but  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xiv.  10,  § 
25,  xri.  6,  §§  4,  7);  and  St.  Luke,  in  the  narrative 
before  us,  speaks  of  the  Hrjfxos  (vv.  30,  33,  A.  V. 
''the  people")  and  of  its  customary  assemblies 
{iyy6iiy  UKKfialt^  w.  89,  A.  V.  "a  lawfiU  as- 
flenibly").  'Iliat  the  tumultuary  meeting  which 
was  gathered  on  the  occasion  in  question  shoukl 
take  place  in  the  theatre  (w.  29,  31)  was  nothing 
extraordinary.  It  was  at  a  meeting  in  the  theatre 
at  Cssarea  that  Agrippa  I.  received  his  death- 
stroke  (Acts  xii.  23),  and  in  Greek  cities  this  was 
often  the  place  for  large  assemblies  (Tac  HisL  ii. 
80;  Val.  Max.  ii.  2).  We  e>'en  find  conspicuous 
mention  made  of  one  of  the  most  important  mu- 
nicipal officers  of  Ephesus,  the  "Town-Clerk" 
{yfMfAfMTwi)  or  keeper  of  the  records,  whom  we 
know  from  other  sources  to  have  been  a  person  of 
great  influence  and  responsibility. 

It  is  remprkable  how  all  these  political  and  re- 

_  ^  _  ^  ligious  characteristics  of  Ephesus  which  appear  in 

this   may  be,  the  Asiarchs   i^KviApx'^^  ^*  ^*  ^^  sacred  narrative,  are  illustrated  by  inscriptions 


"chiefii  of  Asia")  were  present  (Acts  xix.  31). 
Hiese  were  officers  appointed,  after  the  manner 
of  the  lediles  at  Rome,  to  preside  over  the  games 
which  were  held  m  difierent  parts  of  the  province 
of  Asia,jtLst  as  other  provinces  had  their  Gnht- 
archSj  Lycinrehs^  &c.  Various  cities  would  require 
the  presence  of  these  officers  in  turn.  In  the  ac- 
count of  Polycarp's  martyrdom  at  Smyrna  (Hefele, 
Pai,  Apost.  p.  286)  an  important  part  is  played  by 
the  Asiareh  Philip.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
influence  which  St.  Paul  had  gained  at 
Ephesus,  that  the  Asiarchs  took  his  side  in 
the  disturbance.  See  Dr.  Wordsworth's 
note  on  Acts  xix.  31.     [Asiarcii.k.] 

4.  Study  and  practice  of  mnyic.  —  Not 
unoonnected  with  the  preceding  sul]ti^<^  ^^ 
the  remarkable  prevalence  of  magical  arts 
at  Ephesus.  This  also  comes  conspicuously 
into  view  in  St  f^uke^s  narrative.  The  pe- 
culiar character  of  St.  Paul's  miracles  (S*/- 
ydfitis  00  rhs  ruxo^at,  ver.  11)  would 


and  coins.  An  iipxtioy  or  state -paper  office  Is 
mentioned  on  an  inscription  in  ChishuU.  Ilie 
yp€ifAfiaTtvs  fluently  appears;  so  alio  the  'Acri- 
ipX^  '"^^  &vdinraro<.  Sometimes  these  words 
are  combined  in  the  same  inscription :  see  for  in- 
stance Kckh.  Corp.  Imc  2999,  2J94.  The  fbl- 
lowing  is  worth  quoting  at  length,  as  containing 
also  the  words  fi^ixos  wid  y9VK6pos'  'H  ^iXo<r#- 
ficurrhs  'E^rcrftfv  /3ovA^  icol  6  yitoK6pos  5^/uos 
KoBiipioffoy  M  h^BwJn'Ov  TlfHovKcdov  ^pcurKc^ 


Cdnof 


•,  tzhlblttng  the  Temple  of  Diana. 


I  to  have  been  intended  as  antagonistic  to  the  I  pov  }hiipurafi4pov  Ttfi.  KA-  'IroArviD  rov  ypmft 
wwalent  superstition.     In  iDustration  of  the  noag- 1  f^arivs  rov  94ifiou.  2066.     llie  coins  of  Kphcvm 
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are  full  of  allusions  to  the  worship  of  Diana  in 
Tarious  aspects.  The  word  v§ceK6pos  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  That  which  is  given  above  has 
also  the  word  StyB^iraros'  it  exhibits  an  image  of 
the  temple,  and,  bearing  as  it  does,  the  name  and 
head  of  Nero,  it  must  have  been  struck  about  the 
time  of  St  Paul's  stay  in  Ephesus. 

We  should  enter  on  doubtful  ground  if  we  were 
to  speculate  on  the  Gnostic  and  other  errors  which 
grew  up  at  Ephesus  in  the  later  apostolic  age,  and 
which  are  foretold  in  the  address  at  Miletus,  and 
indicated  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  more 
distinctly  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy.  It  is  more 
to  our  purpose  if  we  briefly  put  down  the  actual 
fiicts  recorded  in  the  N.  T.  as  connected  with  the 
rise  and  early  iHx>gre8s  of  Christianity  in  this  city. 

That  Jews  were  established  there  in  considerable 
numbers  is  known  from  Josephus  {U.  c),  and  might 
be  inferred  frx>m  its  mercantile  eminence;  but  it  is 
also  evident  from  Acts  ii.  9,  vi.  9.  In  harmony 
with  the  character  of  Ephesus  as  a  place  of  cop- 
course  and  commerce,  it  is  here,  and  here  only,  that 
we  find  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  explicitly 
mentioned  after  the  ascension  of  Christ  (Acts  xviii. 
25,  xix.  3).  The  case  of  ApoUos  (xviii.  24)  is  an 
exemplification  further  of  the  intercourse  between 
this  place  and  Alexandria.  The  first  seeds  of 
Christian  truth  were  possibly  sown  at   Ephesus 


EPHESUS 

'  immediately  after  the  Great  Pentecost  (Acta  iL)- 
I  Whatever  previous  plans  St.  Paul  may  have  enter* 
tained  (xvi.  6),  his  first  visit  was  on  his  retim 
from  the  second  missionary  circuit  (xviii.  19-21); 
and  his  stay  on  that  occasion  was  very  short :  nor 
is  there  any  proof  that  he  found  any  Christians  at 
I  Ephesus;  but  he  left  tliere  Aquila  and  I'risdlh 
(ver.  19),  who  both  then  and  at  a  later  period  (2 
I  Tim.  iv.  19)  were  of  signal  service.  In  St.  Pkul'e 
'  own  stay  of  more  than  two  years  (xix.  8,  10,  xx. 
31),  which  formed  the  most  iniiwrtaiit  passage  of 
his  third  circuit,  and  during  which  he  labored,  first 
in  the  synagogue  (xix.  8),  and  then  in  the  schfn.\ 
of  Tyrannus  (ver.  9),  and  also  in  private  houses 
(xx.  20),  and  during  which  he  wrote  the  lir^t 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  we  have  tlie  period  of 
the  chief  evangelization  of  this  shore  of  tlie  iEgeaii. 
The  direct  narrative  in  Acts  xix.  receives  but  little 
elucidation  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
which  was  i^-ritten  several  years  after  from  Komc ; 
but  it  is  supplemented  in  some  important  particu- 
lars (especially  as  regards  the  Apostle's  personal 
habits  of  self-denial,  xx.  34)  by  the  address  at  Mi- 
letus. This  address  shows  that  the  church  at  Eph- 
esus was  thoroughly  organized  under  its  presbyters. 
At  a  later  period  Timothy  was  set  over  them,  as 
we  learn  from  the  two  epistles  addressed  to  him. 
Among  St.  Paul's  other  companions,  two,  Trophi- 
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View  of  the  Theatre  at  Ephesos.    (From  Laborde.) 


mus  and  Tychicus,  were  natives  of  Asia  (xx.  4), 
and  the  latter  probably  (2  Tim.  iv.  12),  the  former 
certainly  (Acts  xxi.  29),  natives  of  Ephesus.  In 
the  same  connection  we  ought  to  mention  Onesiph- 
orus  (2  Tim.  i.  16-18)  and  his  household  (iv.  19). 
On  the  other  hand  must  be  noticed  certain  sjiecified 
Ephesian  antagonists  of  the  Apostle,  the  mns  of 
Sceva  and  his  party  (Acts  xix.  14),  Hymena^us  and 
Alexander  (1  Tim.'i.  20;  2  Tim.  iv.  14),  and  Phy- 
gellus  and  Hermogenes  (2  Tim.  i.  15). 

The  site  of  ajicient  Ephesus  has  been  visited  and 
examined  by  many  travellers  during  the  last  200 
years;  and  descriptions,  more  or  less  copious,  have 
been  given  by  Pococke,  Toumefurt,  Spon  and 
Wheler,  Chandler,  Poiyoulat,  Prokesch,  Beaiigonr, 
Schubert,  Anmdell,  Fellows,  and  Hamilton.  'I1ie 
fullest  accounts  are.  among  the  older  travellers,  in 
Chandler,  and  among  the  more  recent,  in  Ilatiul- 


ton.  Some  views  are  given  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  fnnian  Antiquities^  published  by  the  I'ilet- 
tanti  Society.  I.£ake,  in  his  Ati'i  Minui\  has  a 
discussion  on  the  dimensions  and  style  of  the 
Temple.  The  whole  place  is  now  utteriy  desolate, 
with  the  exception  of  the  small  Turkish  riUage  at 
Ajfosftbik.  ITie  ruins  are  of  vast  extent,  both  on 
C'oressus  and  on  tlie  plain :  but  there  is  great  doubt 
as  to  many,  topographical  details.  In  Kiepert's 
/lelias  is  a  map,  more  or  less  conjectural,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Ih'cL  of  Ovtg. 
s.  V.  Ephetus.  Guhl's  plans  also  are  mostly  from 
Kiepert. 

It  is  satisfactory,  however,  tliat  the  position  of 
the  theatre  on  Mount  I'rion  is  absolutely  certain. 
Fellows  says  it  must  have  been  one  4){  the  largest 
in  the  world.  A  view  of  it,  fn>ni  I  j(l)orde,  is  given 
above.     'I1ie  situation  of  tLc  temple  is  doubtful 
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bat  It  probably  stood  where  certain  htrgt 
main  on  the  low  ground,  fldl  in  \iew  of  the  theatre. 
The  disappearance  of  the  temple  may  easily  be  ac- 
ODonted  for,  partly  by  the  rising  of  the  soil,  and 
partly  by  the  incessant  use  of  its  materials  for 
mediseval  building.  Some  of  its  columns  are  said 
to  be  in  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and  even  in 
the  cathedrals  of  Italy. 

To  the  works  above  referred  to  must  be  added, 
P«Ty,  De  rebus  Kphedorum  (Giitt.  1837),  a  slight 
sketch;  Guhl,  Kphesiicn  (Berl.  184-3),  a  very 
elaborate  work;  Hemsen*s  Paulua  (Gott.  1830), 
which  ccmtains  a  good  chapter  on  Ephesus;  Biscoe 
On  Hit  Acts  (Oxf.  1829),  pp.  274-285;  Mr.  Aker- 
man*s  paper  on  the  Coins  of  Ephesus  in  the  Tran$. 
of  the  NuinitmUic  Soc,^  1841;  Gronov.  Anliq, 
GrcBc  vii.  387-401 ;  and  an  article  by  Ampere  in 
the  Rer.  des  Deux  Monde*  for  January  1842. 

An  daborate  work  on  Ephesus  is  understood  to 
be  in  preparation  by  Mr.  Falkener  [since  published, 
Lond.  1862].  J.  S.  H. 

*  The  Apostle  IHtul  in  all  probability  wrote  his 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  at  Ephesus,  during  his  so- 
journ of  nearly  tliree  years  hi  that  city  (Acts  xx. 
31).  [Galatians,  Epistle  to  the.]  His  so- 
)oum  theie  for  so  lung  a  time  illustrates  what  i4>pears 
to  have  been  a  rule  of  the  earliest  missionaries,  and 
that  was  to  plant  the  gospel  first  in  the  principal 
towns,  and  then  from  these  centres  to  extend  the 
knowledge  of  it  to  other  regions.  Writing  to  the 
believers  at  Thessalonica,  the  most  populous  place 
in  northern  Greece,  Paul  commends  them,  because 
from  them  had  '*  sounded  out  the  word  of  the 
Lord  not  only  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  but  also 
in  every  (other)  pboe  '^  with  which  travel  and  com- 
merce connected  that  metropolis  (1  Hiess.  i.  8). 
Ephesus  held  a  similar  rank  in  relation  to  the  ad- 
jacent parts  of  Asia  Minor  (Acts  xix.  10).  The 
diurch  at  Ephesus  was  one  of  the  seven  churches 
to  which  the  Apostle  John  at  a  subsequent  period 
sent  messages  (h>m  Patmos  (Kev.  ii.  1  ff.).  How 
•adly  fulfilled  were  Paul's  predictions  respecting  the 
eorruptions  which  should  appear  in  this  church 
after  his  death  (Acts  xx.  28  ff.),  we  learn  from  its 
condition  as  described  by  John  (Rev.  ii.  1-6). 
[NicoLArFANS.]  For  the  import  and  teachings 
of  the  communication  which  the  Spirit  sent  through 
John  to  the  church  at  Ephesus,  see  Trench's  Comm, 
on  the  Kpidlft  to  the  Seven  Churches  in  Asia,  and 
Prof.  Stuart's  Commeniary  on  the  Apocalypse. 

Forbiger  {IfnnJb.  der  aUen  Gepgr,  ii.  188  ff.) 
cites  the  principal  passages  in  the  classical  writers 
which  illustrate  the  rank  and  earlier  history  of  this 
capital  of  Roman  Asia.  There  are  arUclee  on 
"Ephesus"  in  Pauly's  Redt-Kncyk.  by  Wester- 
mann,  and  in  Herzog*s  Real-Encyk,  by  Arnold. 
Lewin  furnishes  a  sketch  at  some  length  of  pro- 
consular Asia  and  Ephesus  its  ca[Htal  (Xi/e  and 
EpistUs  of  SU  Patd,  i.  344-365).  The  incidente 
rdating  to  Paul's  life  and  labors  in  that  city  are 
drawn  out  in  chap.  viii.  of  Howson's  Scenes  from 
the  Life  of  St.  PatU,  and  their  ReUyious  Lessons 
(liond.  1866),  reprinted  by  the  American  Tract 
Society  (Boston,  1887).  See  also  0>nybeare  and 
Howson's  Ufe  and  JMters  of  SL  Paul,  ii.  80  ff. 
(Aroer.  ed.). 

llie  approach  of  the  West  to  the  East  in  the 
aisimilatlng  power  of  its  commerce,  arts,  and  gen- 
eral cinlization  brings  with  H  strange  innovations 
A  railroad  at  the  present  time  connects  the  Apoc- 
alyptic places.  Smyrna  and  Ephesus,  with  each 
itber.     M  By  the  railway,"  says  l^ressensd  {L<ind 
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of  the  Goipel,  p.  215),  "we  made  the  journey  in 
two  hours.  It  crosses  a  smiling,  fertile  valley,  ly- 
mg  between  green  mountains,  crowned  not  hr  from 
Ephesus  by  a  fine  glacier.  Numerous  herds  are 
startled  into  flight  at  the  whistle  of  the  engine: 
several  slow  cara>'ans  pass  before  us,  as  if  to  draw 
the  contrast  between  the  antique  locomotion  of  the 
desert  workl  and  the  unbridled  haste  of  a  more 
ad>-anced  civilization."  H. 

EPHXAL(bbp)W  Ifudipnent]:  'A<f>afi^K: 
Alex.  0<p\aB;  [Aid.  with  8  MSS.  *Oip\(i\:]  Oph- 
Ud),  a  descendant  of  Judah,  of  the  fiunily  of  Hez- 
ron  and  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  37). 

EPHOD  ('T'^5>?)»  a  «»cred  vestment  originally 
appropriate  to  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  4),  but 
afterwards  worn  by  ordinary  priesta  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
18),  and  deemed  characteristic  of  the  ofllce  (1  Sam. 
ii.  28,  xiv.  3;  Hos.  iii.  4).  For  a  description  of 
the  robtf  itself  see  High-priest.  A  kind  of  ephod 
was  worn  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii.  18),  and  by  Da- 
vid when  he  brought  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  (2  Sam. 
vi.  14;  1  (^hr.  xv.  27);  it  dififbred  from  the  priestly 
^hod  in  material,  being  made  of  ordinary  linoi 
(6fMi),  whereas  the  other  was  of  fine  linen  (sAesA); 
it  is  noticeable  that  the  LXX.  does  not  give  4irstpls 
or  '£^^  in  the  passages  last  quoted,  but  terms 
of  more  general  import,  trroX^  l^oAXos,  vroK^ 
fimralyri.  Attached  to  the  ephod  of  the  high- 
priest  was  the  breastplate  with  the  Urim  and 
TLummim ;  this  was  the  ephod  hot'  i^oxhy*  which 
Abiathar  carried  off  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  6)  fh>m  the 
tabernacle  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi.  9),  and  which  Da- 
vid consulted  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  9,  xxx.  7).  The  im- 
portance of  the  ephod  as  the  receptacle  of  the 
breastplat«  led  to  its  adoption  in  the  idolatrous  forma 
of  worship  instituted  in  the  time  of  the  Judges 
(Judg.  viii.  27,  xvii.  5,  xviii.  14  ff.).  The  amount 
of  gold  used  by  Gideon  in  making  bis  ephod  (Judg. 
viii.  26)  has  led  (jcsenius  (Thes.  p.  1^6),  following 
the  Peshito  version,  to  give  the  word  the  meanuig 
of  an  idol-image,  as  though  that  and  not  the  priest 
was  clothed  with  the  ephod;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  idol  was  so  invested,  nor  does  such 
an  idea  harmonize  with  the  general  use  of  the 
ephod.  llie  ephod  itself  would  require  a  cofisid- 
erable  amount  of  goM  (Ex.  xxviii.  0  ff.,  xxxix.  2 
ff.);  but  certainly  not  so  lai^  a  sum  as  is  stated 
to  ha\'e  been  used  by  Gideon ;  may  we  not  therefore 
assume  that  to  make  an  ephod  hnplied  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  system  of  worship  with  its  various 
accessories,  such  as  the  graven  image,  which  seema 
firom  the  prominence  assigned  to  it  in  Judg.  xviiL 
31  to  represent  the  Urim '  and  Thummlm,  the 
molten  image,  and  the  Teraphim  (xrii.  4,  5),  which 
would  require  a  hige  consumption  of  metal  ? 

W.  L.B. 

ETHOD  (iVW  [q)hod  or  itnage]:  2ov^(i 
Alex.  Otf^iS:  Kphod),  Hannid  the  son  of  Ephod, 
as  head  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  was  one  of  the 
men  appointed  to  assist  Joshua  and  Eleaxar  in  the 
apportionment  of  the  land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv. 
23). 

ETHRAIM  {Heb.  Ephralm]  (D^IWJ: 
*E*pat/ii;  Joseph.  *E^^/wjj:  Ephraim\  the 'sec- 
ond son  of  Joseph  by  his  wife  Asenath.  He  w:*  > 
bom  during  the  seven  yeass  of  pleiiteousness,  aiiu 
an  allusion  to  this  is  possibly  latent  in  the  nam«*, 
though  it  may  also  allude  to  Joseph's  increasing 
fiunily :  **  The  name  of  the  second  be  called  I<4>liraiui 
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(i.  e.  double  fruitftilneas),  for  God  hatb  caused  me  fiance  alluded  to  in  Ps.  kxviii.  h  Mhn  tiM 
.  u  A_  j^  l/'*^-^t^•n  l-  i  -x  •  *u  i  j  -  I »» childiw  of  Ephraim,  carrying  slack  bora  ^  turned 
U)  be  fruitfiil  Oan?n,  Av^Aram)  "»  the  land  of         j^  j^  ^^  ^j;  ^  j^^./    g^^ainly  uo  inirtanee 


Jiy  afflictioo"  (Gen.  xli.  62,  xlvi.  20).« 

The  first  indication  we  have  of  that  ascendency 
over  his  elder  brother  Manasseh,  which  at  a  later 
period  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  so  unmistakably  pos- 
sessed, is  in  the  blessing^  of  the  chikiren  by  Jacob, 
Gen.  zlviii.  —  a  passage  on  the  age  and  genuineness 
of  which  the  severest  criticism  has  cast  no  doubt 
(Tuch,  OeneM,  p.  548;  Ewald,  i.  534,  note).  Like 
his  own  &ther,  on  an  occasion  not  dissimilar,  Ja- 
cob's eyes  were  dim  so  that  he  could  not  see  (xlviii. 
10,  comp.  zxvii.  1 ).  The  intention  of  Joseph  was 
evidently  that  the  right  hand  of  Jacob  should  con- 
vey its  ampler  blessing  to  the  head  of  Manasseb, 
his  first-bwn,  and  he  had  so  arranged  the  young 
men.  But  the  result  wm  otherwise  ordained.  Ja- 
cob had  been  himself  a  younger  brother,  and  h'ls 
words  show  phinly  that  he  had  not  forgotten  this, 
and  that  his  sympathies  were  still  with  the  younger 
of  his  two  grandchildren.  He  recalls  the  time 
when  he  was  flying  with  the  birthright  from  the 
vengeance  of  Esau ;  the  day  when,  still  a  wanderer, 
God  Almighty  had  appeared  to  him  at  **  Luz  in 
the  hmd  of  Canaan,'*  and  blessed  hun  in  words 
which  foreshadowed  the  name  of&  Ephraim;  the 
still  hiter  day  when  the  name  of  Ephrath  ^  became 
bound  up  with  the  sorest  trial  of  his  life  (xlviii.  7, 
XXXV.  16).  And  thus,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
arrangement  and  the  remonstrance  of  Joseph,  for 
the  second  time  in  that  fiunUy,  the  younger  brother 
was  made  greater  than  the  elder  —  Ephraim  was 
set  before  Manaswh  (xlviii.  19,  20). 

Ephraim  would  appear  at  that  time  to  have  been 
about  21  years  old.  He  was  bom  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seven  years  of  famine,  towards  the 
latter  part  of  which  Jacob  had  come  to  Eg}'pt, 
17  years  before  his  death  ((}en.  xlvii.  28).  Before 
Joseph's  death  Ephraim's  family  had  reached  the 
third  generation  (Gen.  L  23),  and  it  must  have 
been  about  this  time  that  the  aflhiy  mentioned  in 
1  Chr.  vii.  21  occurred,  when  some  of  the  sons 
wece  killed  on  a  plundering  expedition  along  the 
sea-coast  to  rob  the  cattle  c^  the  men  of  Gath,  and 
when  Ephraim  named  a  son  Beriah,  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  disaster  which  had  fallen  on  his 
house.  [Beriah.]  Obscure  as  is  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  fragment,  it  enables  us  to  catch  our 
last  glimpse  of  the  patriarch,  mourning  inconsol- 
able in  the  midst  of  the  circle  of  his  brethren,  and 
at  last  commemoratkig  his  loss  in  the  name  of  the 
new  child,  who,  unknown  to  him,  was  to  be  the 
progenitor  of  the  most  illustrious  of  all  his  descend- 
ants —  Jehoshua,  or  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun  (1 
(^hr.  vii.  27;  see  Ewald,  i.  491).  To  this  eariy 
period,  too,  must  probably  be  referred  the  circum- 


of  such  behavior  is  recorded  in  the  later  history. 

The  numbers  of  the  tribe  do  not  at  once  fulfil 
the  promise  of  the  blessing  of  Jacob.  At  the  cen- 
sus m  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  32,  33,  iL 
19)  ito  numbers  were  40,500,  placing  it  at  the 
head  of  the  children  of  Rachel,  Mauasseh's  number 
being  32,200,  and  B^amm's  35,400.  But  forty 
years  later,  on  the  eve  of  the  conquest  (Num.  xxvL 
37),  without  any  apparent  cause,  while  Mananeh 
had  advanced  to  52,700,  and  Boyamin  to  45.600, 
Ephraim  had  decreased  to  32,500,  the  only  smaller 
number  being  that  of  Simeon,  22,200.  At  this 
period  the  families  of  both  the  brother  tribes  are 
enumerated,  and  Manasseh  has  precedence  over 
^hraim  in  order  <^  mention.  During  the  march 
tlm>iigh  the  wilderness  the  position  of  the  sons  of 
Joseph  and  Benjamin  was  on  the  west  side  of  the 
tabernacle  (Num.  ii.  18-24),  and  the  prince  of 
Ephraim  was  Ellshama  the  son  of  Ammihnd 
(Num.  i.  10). 

It  is  at  the  time  of  the  sending  of  the  spiet  that 
we  are  first  introduced  to  the  great  hero  to  whom 
the  tribe  owed  much  of  its  subsequent  greatness, 
llie  representative  of  Ephraim  on  this  occasion  was 
"  Oshea  the  son  of  Nun,*'  whose  name  was  at  the 
termination  of  the  afikir  changed  by  Moses  to  the 
more  distinguished  form  in  which  it  is  &miliar  to 
us.  As  among  the  founders  of  the  nation  Abram 
had  acquired  the  name  of  Abraham,  and  Jacob  of 
Israel,  so  Oshea,  "help,"  became  Jehoshua  or 
Joshua,  "  the  help  of  Jehovah  "  (Ewald,  ii.  306). 

Unde^  this  great  leader,  and  in  spite  of  the 
smallness  of  its  numben,  the  tribe  must  have  taken 
a  high  position  in  the  nation,  to  judge  from  the 
tone  which  the  Ephraimites  assumed  on  occasions 
shortly  subsequent  to  the  conquest.  These  will  be 
refierred  to  in  their  turn. 

Accorduig  to  the  present  airangement  of  the 
records  of  the  book  of  Joshua  — the  "Domesday 
book  of  Palestine  "  —  the  two  great  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Joseph  (Ephrahn  and  Manasseh)  first  took 
their  inheritance;  and  after  them,  the  seven  other 
tribes  entered  on  theirs  (Josh,  xv.,  xvi.,  xvii.,  xviiL 
5).  The  boundaries  of  the  portion  of  Ephnum  are 
given  in  xvi.  1-10.  The  passage  is  evidently  m 
great  disorder,  and  in  our  ignorance  of  the  jkud- 
marks,  and  of  the  force  of  noany  of  the  almost  tech- 
nical terms  witir  which  these  descriptk>ns  abound, 
it  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  arrive  at  mora 
than  an  approximation  to  the  case.  The  south 
boundary  was  coincident  for  part  of  its  length  with 
the  north  boundary  of  Beigamin.  Conunendng  at 
the  Jordan,  at  the  reach  opposite  Jericho,<  it  ran 


a  Joeephus  (ilii^.  iL  6, 1 1)  gives  the  derivatloa  of 
the  name  somewhat  differently —  "  restorer,  because 
be  was  restored  to  the  flreeiom  of  his  forefkthcrs ; " 
imoStZovt  .  .  •  <i4  rb  awo6o0^yai  rrX. 

b  '(IwUinakethaefraitlU,"^n9)D,  MopAmAA, 

Gen.  xlviH.  4;    «Be  thou  IhiltfUl,"  HH?,  PAreA, 
XXXV.  11;   both  from  the  same  root  as  tbe  name 

e  There  seems  to  have  been  somti  eonneetion  be- 
tween Bphrath,  or  Bethlehem,  and  Ephraim,  the  clew 
10  which  ii  now  lost  (Ewald,  OescA.  i.  498,  note). 

The  expression  <*  Bphrathito ''  is  generally  applied 
%i>  a  native  of  Ephrath, «.  e.  Bethlehem ;  but  there  are 
SOOM  htf*^Ki*  ct  Us  meauiug  an  Bphralmite.    These 


are  1  Sam.  i.  1 ;  1  K.  xi.  26 ;  In  both  of  which  the 
word  is  accurately  transferred  to  our  venloo.  Bat  in 
Jndg.  xii.  6,  where  the  Hebrew  word  Is  the  saiae,  and 

with  the  definite  article  (^H'TSS??)*  *'  *•  h»<»n«*l3r 
rendered  "an  Ephralmite."*  In  the  other occurrenev 
of  the  word  "Bphratanite  "  In  vr.  4,  6,  6  of  the  same 
chapter,  the  Hebrew  is  *'  Ephrafan."  This  namtivs 
raises  the  curious  inquiry,  which  we  have  no  means 
of  satisfying,  whether  the  Ephraimites  had  net  a  pe- 
culiar accent  or  ;niiou^  similar  to  that  which  la  later 
tfance  caused  t< the  speech"  of  the  QalUeans  to  *< be- 
tiay  *'  them  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jemsakm. 

d  This  Is  tl^  rendering  of  Ewald. 

<  The  expression  "  Jordan-Jericho "  Is  a  commM 
one  (Num.  xxvi.  8,68;  xxxiU.  48,  fcc.):  the  «by* 
I  or  *^  near  "  in  the  A  Y.  has  nc  Dullness  there. 
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10  tlie  ((water  of  Jericho/'  probably  the  *Ain  Diik 
or  ^Ain  Sulldn ;  thence  by  one  of  the  ra^-ines,  the 
•  Wady  flitith  or  IF.  Suweinit,  it  ascended  through 
the  wUdemesa  —  Miilb-ir^  the  luieitltivated  waste 
hills  —  to  Mount  Bethel  and  \jiz\  and  thence  by 
Ataroth,  "the  Japhletitef*'  Betlihoron  the  lower, 
and  Gezer  —  aU  with  one  exception  unknown  —  to 
the  Mediterranesui,  probably  about  Joppa.  This 
agrees  with  the  enumeration  in  1  Chr.  vii.,  in  which 
Bethel  is  given  as  the  eastern,  and  Gezer  —  some- 
where about  JiittUth  —  as  the  western  limit.  The 
general  direction  of  this  line  is  N.  E.  by  E.  In 
Josh.  xvi.  8,  we  probably  have  a  firagment  of  the 
northern  boundary  (comp.  xvii.  10),  the  torrent 
Kanah  being  the  Nihr  tlnAkhdar  just  below  the 
ancient  Ciesarea.  But  it  is  very  possible  that  there 
never  was  any  definite  subdivision  of  the  territory 
assigned  to  the  two  brother  tribes.  Such  is  cer- 
tainly the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  very  old 
fhigment  preserved  in  Josh.  xvii.  14-18,  in  which 
the  two  are  represented  as  complying  that  (mly 
9ne  portion  had  been  allotted  to  them.  At  any 
fate,  if  any  such  subdivision  did  exist,  it  is  not 
possible  now  to  make  out  what  it  was,  except,  gen- 
erally, that  Ephraim  lay  to  the  south  and  Manaeseh 
to  the  north.  Among  the  towns  named  as  Manas - 
seh's  were  Beth-shean  in  the  Jordan  valley,  Endor 
on  the  slopes  of  the  "  Uttle  Hermon,"  Taanach  on 
the  north  side  of  Carmd,  and  Dor  on  the  sea- coast 
south  of  the  same  mountain.  Here  the  boundary — 
the  north  boimdary  —  joined  that  of  Asher,  which 
dipped  below  Carmel  to  take  in  an  angle  of  the  phun 
of  Sharon:  N.  and  N.  W.  of  Manasseh  lay  Zeb- 
ulun  and  Issachar  respectively.  The  territory  thus 
allotted  to  the  "  house  of  Joseph  *'  may  be  roughly 
estimated  at  55  miles  from  E.  to  W.  by  70  from  N. 
to  S.,  a  portion  about  equal  in  extent  to  the  coun- 
ties of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  [England]  combined. 
But  though  similar  in  size,  notiiing  can  be  more 
different  in  its  nature  from  those  level  counties  than 
this  broken  and  hilly  tract.  Central  Palestuie  con- 
sists of  an  elevated  district  which  rises  from  the 
flat  ranges  of  the  wilderness  on  the  south  of  Judah, 
and  terminates  on  the  north  with  the  sbpes  which 
descend  into  the  great  plain  of  Esdraeton.  On  the 
wesit  a  flat  strip  separates  it  from  the  sea,  and  on 
the  east  another  flat  strip  forms  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan.  Of  this  district  tho  northern  half  was 
occupied  by  the  great  tribe  we  are  now  considering. 
This  was  the  flar-Kphraini^  the  "Mount  [hill- 
oountry  of]  Ephraim,*'  a  district  which  seems  to 
extend  as  fiur  south  as  Ramah  and  Bethel  (1  Sam. 
i.  1,  vii.  17;  2  Chr.  xiii.  4,  19,  compared  with  zv. 
8),  places  but  a  few  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and 
within  the  limits  of  Benjamin.  In  structure  it  is 
limestone  —  rounded  hilU  separated  by  valleys  of 
denudation,  but  much  less  regular  and  monotonous 
than  the  part  more  to  the  south,  about  and  bek>w 
Jerusalem ;  with  "  wide  plains  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains,  streams  of  running  water,  and  continuous 
tracts  of  vegetation  "  (Stanley,  p.  229).  All  travel- 
lers bear  testimony  to  the  "  general  growing  rich- 
ness "  and  beauty  of  the  counU'y  in  going  north- 
wards from  Jerusalem,  the  "innumerable  fountains  " 
and  streamlets,  the  villages  more  thickly  scattered 
than  anywhere  in  the  south,  the  continuous  corn- 
fields and  orchards,  the  moist,  vapory  atmosphere 
(Martineau,  pp.  616,  521;  Von  de  Velde,  i.  888, 
888 ;  Stanley,  p.  234, 235).  These  are  the  "precious 
things  of  the  earth,  and  the  fuUness  thefeof,''  which 
are  invoked  on  the  "  ten  thousands  of  Ephraim  " 
lod  the  (*  thousands  ci  Manasseh  "  in  the  bkwing 
48 
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of  Moses.  These  it  is  which,  while  Dan.  Judah, 
and  Bei\jamui  are  personified  as  lions  aiul  wolves, 
making  their  lair  and  tearing  their  prey  among  the 
barren  rocks  of  the  south,  suugested  to  tlie  Lnwgi\'er, 
as  tliey  had  done  to  the  Patriarch  before  him,  the 
patient  "  bullock  "  and  the  "  bough  by  tho  spring, 
.vhose  branches  ran  over  the  ii-all "  as  fitter  images 
for  Ephraim  (Gen.  xlix.  22;  Deut.  xxxiil  17).  And 
centuries  after,  when  its  great  disaster  had  iailea 
on  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  same  imai^es  recur 
to  the  prophets.  The  "  flowers  "  are  still  there  in 
the  " olive n-alleys,''  "faded"  though  they  be  (Is. 
xxviii.  1).  The  vine  is  an  empty  unprofitable  vine, 
whose  very  abundance  is  evil  (Hos.  x.  1);  Ephraim 
is  still  the  "  bullock,'*  now  "  unaccustomed  to  the 
yoke,"  but  waiting  a  restoration  to  the  "  pleasant 
places"  of  his  former  "pasture"  (.)er.  xxxi.  18; 
Hos.  ix.  13,  iv.  16)— "the  heifer  that  is  taught 
and  lovcth  to  tread  out  the  com,"  the  heifer  with 
the  "l)cautiful  neck"  (Hos.  x.  11),  or  the  "kine 
of  Boshan  on  the  mountain  of  Samaria "  (Amos 
iv.  1). 

The  wealth  of  their  possession  had  not  the  same 
immediately  degrading  effect  on  this  tribe  that  it 
had  on  some  of  its  northern  brethren.  [Ahher.] 
Various  causes  may  have  helped  to  avert  this  evit 
(1.)  The  central  situation  of  Ephraim,  in  the  high- 
way of  all  communications  frt>m  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another.  From  north  to  south,  flrom 
Jordan  to  the  Sea — from  Galilee,  or  still  mors 
distant  Damascus,  to  Philistia  and  Egypt  —  these 
roads  all  lay  more  or  less  through  Ephraim,  and 
the  constant  traffic  ak>ng  them  must  have  always 
tended  to  keep  the  district  from  sinking  into  stag- 
nation. (2.)  The  position  of  Shechem,  the  origuial 
settlement  of  Jacob,  with  his  well  and  his  "  parcel 
of  ground,"  with  the  two  sacred  mountains  of  Ebal 
and  (xerizim,  the  scene  of  the  impressive  and  sig- 
nificant ceremonial  of  blessing  and  cursing;  and  of 
Shik>h,  from  whence  the  division  of  the  land  was 
made,  and  where  the  ark  remained  from  the  time 
of  Joshua  to  that  of  Eli;  and  flirther  of  the  tomb 
and  patrimony  of  Joshua,  the  great  hero  not  uidy 
of  Ephraim  but  of  the  nation  —  the  fiict  that  aU 
these  localities  were  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  tribe, 
must  have  made  it  always  the  resort  of  lai^  num- 
bers from  all  parts  of  the  country — of  hu-ger 
numbers  than  any  other  place,  until  the  establish- 
ment of  Jerusalem  by  David.  (3.)  But  there  was 
a  spirit  about  the  tribe  itself  which  may  have  been 
both  a  cause  and  a  consequence  of  these  advantages 
of  position.  That  spirit,  tliough  sometimes  taking 
the  form  of  noble  remonstrance  and  reparation 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  9-15),  usually  maniiests  itself  hi 
jealous  complaint  at  some  enterprise  undertaken 
or  advantage  gained  in  which  they  had  not  a  chief 
share.  To  Gideon  (Judg.  viii.  1),  to  Jephthah 
(xu.  1),  and  to  David  (2  Sam.  xix.  41-43),  the  cry 
is  still  the  same  in  efieot  —  almost  the  same  in 
words  —  "  Why  did  ye  despise  us  that  our  adrice 
should  not  have  been  first  had  ?  "  "  Why  hast  thou 
served  us  thus,  that  thou  calledst  us  not?  "  Tho 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  in  general,  and  of  tho 
interior  of  Ephraim  in  particular  (Judg.  ix.),  and 
the  continual  incursions  of  foreignen,  prevented  tho 
power  of  the  tribe  from  manifesting  itself  in  a  more 
formidable  manner  than  by  these  murmurs,  during 
the  tune  of  the  Judges  and  the  first  stage  of  the 
monarchy.  Samuel,  though  a  Levite,  was  a  native 
of  Kamah  in  Mount  Ephraun,  and  Saul  belonged 
to  a  tribe  ckisely  allied  to  the  fionlly  of  Joseph,  so 
that  during  the  priesthood  of  the  IbniMr  and  tho 
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nign  of  the  latter  the  sapremacy  of  Ephnim  may 
be  aaid  to  have  been  practically  maintained.  Cer- 
tainly in  ndther  case  had  any  adyantage  been 
gained  by  their  great  rival  in  the  south.  Again, 
the  brilliant  successes  of  David  and  his  wide  in- 
floeuce  and  religious  zeal  kept  matters  smooth  for 
another  period,  even  in  the  flice  of  the  blow  given 
to  both  Sbecbem  and  Shiloh  by  the  concentration 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  capitals  at  Jerusalem. 
Twenty  thousand  and  eight  hundred  of  the  choice 
warriors  of  the  tribe,  **  men  of  nam^  throughout 
the  house  of  their  fiOher,"  went  as  far  as  Hebron 
to  make  David  kmg  over  Israel  (1  Chr.  xii.  30). 
Among  the  officers  of  his  court  we  find  more  than 
one  Ephraimite  (1  Chr.  zxvii.  10,  14),  and  the 
attachment  of  the  tribe  to  his  person  seems  to  have 
been  great  (2  Sam.  xix.  41-43).  But  this  couM 
not  last  much  longer,  and  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
•plendid  in  appearuice  but  oppressive  to.  the  people, 
derebped  both  the  drcumstances  of  revolt,  and  the 
leader  who  was  to  turn  them  to  account  Solomon 
saw  through  the  crisis,  and  if  he  could  have  suo- 
eeeded  in  killing  Jeroboam  as  he  tried  to  do  (1  K. 
zi.  40),  the  disruption  might  have  been  poatponed 
lor  another  century.  As  it  was,  the  outbreak  was 
deferred  for  a  time,  but  the  irritation  was  not 
allayed,  and  the  insane  foDy  of  his  son  brought  the 
mischief  to  a  head.  Rehoboam  probably  selected 
Sheehem-  the  okl  capital  of  the  eoontry— for  his 
coronation,  in  the  hope  that  bis  presence  and  the 
ceremonial  might  make  a  fkvorable  impression,  but 
in  this  he  filled  utteriy,  and  the  tumult  which 
followed  shows  how  complete  was  the  breach  —  **  To 
your  tents,  O  Israel!  now  see  to  thine  own  bouse, 
Lhivid !  *'  Rehoboam  was  certainly  not  the  last 
khig  of  Judah  whose  chariot  went  as  for  north  as 
ShMhem,  but  he  was  the  last  who  visited  it  as  a 
part  of  his  own  dominion,  and  he  was  the  last  who, 
having  come  so  for,  returned  unmolested  to  his  own 
capital.  Jehoshaphat  escaped,  in  a  manner  little 
short  of  miraculous,  from  the  risks  of  the  battle  of 
Rarooth-Gilead,  and  it  was  the  fote  of  two  of  his 
auccessors,  Ahaziah  and  Josiah  —  difi^ring  in  every- 
thing dae,  and  agreeing  only  in  this  —  that  they 
were  both  carried  dead  in  their  chariots  tnm  the 
plain  of  Esdradon  to  Jerusalem. 

Henceforward  in  two  senses  the  history  of 
Ephraim  is  the  history  6f  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
liiioe  not  only  did  the  tribe  become  a  kingdom,  but 
the  kingdom  embraced  little  besides  the  tribe.  This 
is  not  surprising,  and  quite  suseeptible  of  expUma^ 
tkm.  North  of  Ephraim  the  country  appears  never 
to  have  been  really  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Israelites.  Whether  torn  want  of  energy  on  their 
part,  or  great  stubbornness  of  resistance  oo  that  of 
the  Canaaniies,  certam  it  Is  that  of  the  list  of  towns 
from  which  the  original  inhabitants  were  not  ex- 
pelled, the  great  nu^ority  belong  to  the  northern 
tribes,  Manasseh,*  Asher,  Issaehar,  and  Naphtali. 
And  in  addition  to  this  origmal  deftet  th«e  is 
much  in  the  physical  formation  and  circumstances 
of  the  upper  portion  of  Palestine  to  explain  why 
those  tribes  never  took  any  active  part  in  the 
kingdom.  Hiey  were  exposed  to  the  inroads  and 
•eductkms  of  their  surrounding  heathen  neighbors 
—-on  one  side  the  luxurious  Phoenicians,  on  the 
other  the  plundering  Bedouins  of  Midian;  they 
were  open  to  the  attacks  of  Syria  and  Assyria  from 
tha  north,  and  Egypt  ftt>m  the  sooth;  the  great 
plain  of  Esdraekm,  wliich  oommunicatod  more  or 
less  with  bH  the  northern  tribes,  was  the  natural 
tntlci  of  the  no  lass  natural  high  rovls  of  the 
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maritime  plain  from  Egypt  and  the  Jordan  vaBqf 
for  the  tribes  of  the  East,  and  formed  an  admirably 
base  of  operations  for  an  invading  army. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  position  of  Ephraim 
was  altogether  different.  It  was  one  at  onoe  of 
great  riclmess  and  great  security.  Her  fertile  pfauna 
and  well-watered  valleys  could  only  be  reached  by 
a  laborious  ascent  through  steep  and  narrow  rarinea, 
all  but  impassable  for  an  army.  There  is  no  record 
of  any  attack  on  the  central  kingdom,  other  from 
the  Jordan  valley  or  the  maritime  plain.  On  the 
north  nde,  from  Uie  pkin  of  Eedraebn,  it  was  mote 
accessible,  and  it  was  from  this  side  that  the  final 
invasion  appears  to  have  been  made.  But  even  on 
that  side  the  entrance  was  so  difficult  and  so  easily 
defensible  —  as  we  learn  from  the  deacripti<ni  in 
the  book  of  Judith  (iv.  6,  7)  —  that,  had  the  king- 
dom of  Samaria  been  less  weakened  by  internal 
dissensions,  the  attacks  even  of  the  great  Sbal- 
maneser  might  have  been  resisted,  as  at  a  later 
date  were  those  of  Holofemea.  How  that  kingdom 
originated,  how  it  progressed,  and  how  it  fell,  will 
be  elsewhere  considered.  [Israkl,  Kixgdom  of.] 
There  are  few  things  more  moumfol  in  the  sacred 
story  than  the  descent  of  this  haughty  and  jealous 
tribe,  from  the  culminating  point  at  which  it  stood 
when  it  entered  on  the  fairest  portion  of  the  Land 
of  Promise — the  chief  sanctuary  and  the  chief 
settlement  of  the  nation  within  its  Umits,  its  leader 
the  leader  of  the  whole  people  —  through  the  dia- 
trust  which  marked  its  Intercourse  with  its  feflowa, 
while  it  was  a  member  of  the  confederacy,  and  the 
tumult,  dissension,  and  ungodliness  wfcidi  cfaarao- 
terixed  its  independent  existence,  down  to  the  sud- 
den captivity  and  total  oblivion  which  efesed  ils 
career.  Judah  had  her  times  of  revix-al  and  of  re- 
curring prosperity,  but  here  the  oonraa  is  uniibRnly 
downward ~a  said  picture  of  opportunities  wasted 
and  personal  gifts  abused.  *^  When  brad  was  a 
child,  then  I  loved  him,  and  called  my  son  out  of 
Egypt.  ...  I  taught  Ephraim  also  to  go,  taking 
them  by  their  arms,  but  they  knew  not  that  I 
healed  them.  I  drew  them  with  cords  of  a  man, 
with  bands  of  love  ...  but  the  Assyrian  shall 
be  thefr  kbg,  because  they  refused  to  return.  .  .  . 
How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephrahn?  bow  shall  1 
deliver  thee,  Israel?  how  shall  I  make  thee  aa 
Admah?  how  shaU  I  set  thee  as  Zeboim,?  **  (Ho*. 
xL  1-8).  G. 

BO^HBAIM  (PT^^  [doMe  Jhdtfymemy. 
*E^(Kdu  :  Ephraim),  In  "  Baal-hasor  which  ia 
*by*  Ephraim"  was  Absa]om*s  sheq>.£mn,  at 
which  took  phMic  the  murder  of  Amnon,  one  of  th« 
earliest  precursors  of  the  great  revolt  (2  Sam.  xiiL 

33).  The  Hebrew  particle  UV^  rendered  above 
"by"  (A.  y.  >' beside"),  always  seems  to  imply 
actual  proximity,  and  therefbre  we  shoidd  cooduda 
that  Ephraim  was  not  the  tribe  of  that  name,  but 
a  town.  EwaM  coi\jecturea  that  it  is  identieal  with 
Ephrain,  EriiROM,  and  Ophrah  of  the  O.  T^ 
and  also  with  the  Eiphraim  which  was  for  a  time 
the  renidence  of  our  Lord  {Guck,  iii.  219,  note). 
But  with  regard  to  the  three  first  namea  there  ia 
the  difficulty  that  they  are  spelt  with  the  guttmal 
letter  cdn^  which  is  very  rarely  exchanged  for  the 
nUphy  which  commences  the  name  before  as.  Then 
ia  unfortunately  no  dew  to  its  situation.  IheUUL 
make  the  following  addition  to  verse  84:  ^AjA 
the.  watchman  went  and  told  the  king,  and  said,  I 
hate  aeen  men  on  the  road  of  the  Oronen  (r^ 
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A^wr^y,  Alex,  rwr  optt^wriy)  by  the  side  of  the 
BKnintidii.*'  Ewald  consklera  tl^  to  be  a  genuine 
addition^  and  to  refer  to  Bfih-kot-on,  N.  W.  of 
,  Jemsaleni,  off  the  NabUia  road,  but  the  indication 
la  mrely  too  slight  for  such  an  inference.  Any 
force  it  may  have  is  a^nst  the  identity  of  this 
Ephraim  with  thai  in  John  xi-  54,  which  was  prob- 
ably in  the  direction  N.  E.  of  Jerusalem.        Q. 

ETHRAIM  VZ^pdtfA'-  Fphrem;  Cod.  Amiat. 
Efrtm),  a  city  ('E.  KryofA^ynr  w6\ty)  "  in  the 
district  near  the  wilderness**  to  which  our  Lord 
retired  with  his  disciples  when  threatened  with 
violence  by  the  priests  (John  xi.  54).  By  the 
**  wilderness  **  (fpfifios)  is  probably  mtont  the  wild 
uncultivated  hill-country  N.  £.  of  Jerusalem,  lying 
between  the  central  towns  and  the  Jordan  valley. 
In  this  case  the  coi\jecture  of  Dr.  Robinson  is  very 
admissible  that  Ophrah  and  Ephraim  are  identical, 
and  that  their  modem  representation  is  et-  Taiyibeh, 
a  Tillage  on  a  conspicuous  conical  hill,  commanding 
a  view  '*  over  the  whole  eastern  slope,  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea**  (Rob.  i.  444).  It 
is  situated  4  or  5  miles  east  of  Bethel,  and  16  finom 
Jerusalem ;  a  position  agreeing  tolerably  with  the 
indications  of  Jerome  in  the  Onomattiocn  {Ephrnim^ 
Ephron)^  and  is  too  conspicuous  to  have  escaped 
mention  in  the  Bible.^  G. 

ETHRAIM,  GATE  OF  (tTy^t^  nytt? : 
wi^Xi)  'Z^paifjLi  porta  Ephrttim)^  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xiv.  13;  2  Chr.  xxv. 
23;  Neh.  viii.  16,  xii.  39),  doubtless,  accordfaig  to 
the  oriental  practice,  on  the  side  looking  towards 
the  locality  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  and 
therefore  at  the  north,  probably  at  or  near  the 
position  of  the  present  **  Damascus  gate.*'  [Je- 
rusalem.] G. 

•  EPHRAIM,  MOUNT  (Josh.  xvii.  16; 
Judg.  rii.  24;  1  Sam.  i.  l,and  often)  must  be  taken 
eoUectively,  t.  e.  not  any  single  mounts  as  the 
English  reader  might  suppose,  but  the  hill-country, 
or  high  lands  generally,  which  fill  up  the  greater 
part  ^  central  Palestine  on  the  west  ot  the  Jordan. 
[Ephraim.]    See  Rob.  Phys.  Geogr.  p.  35. 

H. 

ETHRAIM,   THE   WOOD    OF   {^T. 

O^.'D^S*  ^pvtths  'ZtpfxdfA''  tfdtus  Ephraim\  a 
wood,'  or  rather  a  forest  (the  word  yn'ar  implying 
dense  growth),  in  which  the  fatal  battle  was  fought 
between  the  armies  of  David  and  of  Absalom  (2 
Sam.  x\'iii.  6),  and  the  entanglement  m  which  added 
greatly  to  the  shmghter  of  the  kOter  (ver.  8).  It 
would  he  very  tempting  to  believe  that  the  forest 
derived  its  name  from  the  place  near  whkh  Ab- 
ukm's  sheep-&rm  was  situated  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23), 
and  which  would  haye  been  a  natural  spot  for  his 
bead-quarters  before  the  battle,  especially  associated 
■6  it  was  with  the  murder  of  Amnon.  But  the 
statements  of  xvii.  24,  26,  and  also  the  expression 
of  xviii.  3,  **  that  thou  succor  us  out  of  the  city,** 
L  e.  Mahanaim,  allow  no  escape  ih>m  the  oonduswn 
that  the  locality  was  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  account  satisfactorily  for 
the  presence  of  the  name  of  Ephraim  on  that  side 
of  tlie  river.  The  suggestion  is  due  to  Grotius  that 
the  name  was  derived  firom  the  slaughter  of  Ephraim 
St  the  fbrds  of  Jordan  by  the  Gileadites  under 
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«•  For  the  IdentiAcatlon  of  this  Ephraim  as  the 
plaee  ct  the  Saviour's  retreat,  see  eftpedally  Dr.  RoMn- 
ssB  In  JKM.  Sauray  U.  896 ;  and  Ibr  Its  Importaooe  In 


Jephthah  (Judg.  xii.  1,  4,  6);  but  that  occurrenoe 
took  place  at  the  very  brink  of  the  river  itself 
while  the  city  of  Midianaim  and  the  wooded  countr« 
must  have  kin  several  miles  away  fVom  the  stream, 
and  on  the  higher  ground  above  the  Jordan  valley 
Is  it  not  at  least  equally  probable  that  the  forest 
derived  its  name  fh)m  this  very  battle?  The  great 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  though  not  specially  mentioned 
in  the  transactions  of  Abeaknn*s  revolt,  cannot  fall 
to  have  taken  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  the 
aflkir,  and  the  reverse  was  a  more  serious  one  than 
had  overtaken  the  tribe  for  a  very  long  time,  and 
possibly  combined  with  other  circumstances  to 
retard  materially  thehr  rising  into  an  independent 
kingdom.  G. 

ETHRAIMITE  Onn?^;? :  *E^p«0(Ttrs 
[Vat  -^t-] ;  Alex,  tie  tow  E^prnp,:  Ephrntkmu). 
Of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ;  elsewfaere  called  ^«  Eph- 
rsthite  **  (Judg.  xii.  5).     [Ephraim.] 

W.  A.  W. 

ETHRAIN    IHebrew,   Ephraln]    Ol^O!^, 

F4>hTon;  Keri,  ]!^?5  •  'E^/wir:  iT/iAron),  a  dty 
of  Israel,  which  with  its  dependent  hamlets 
(no 2  ==«» daughters,**  A.  V.  "towns**)  Abgah 
and  the  army  of  Judah  captured  from  Jeroboam 
(2  Chr.  xiii.  19).  It  is  mentfoned  with  Bethel  and 
Jeshanah,  but  the  latter  not  being  known,  little 
clew  to  the  situation  of  Ephrain  is  obtained  from 
this  passage.  It  has  been  ooigectured  that  this 
Ephrain  or  Ephron  is  klentieal  with  the  Ephraim 
by  which  Absafom*s  Bheep-&rm  of  Baal-hacor  was 
situated;  with  the  city  called  Ephraim  near  the 
wilderness  in  which  our  Lord  lived  for  some  time 

[John  xi.  54] ;  and  with  Ophrah  CTHpy),  a  city 
of  Benjamin,  apparently  not  fax  from  Bethel  (Josh, 
xviii.  23;  comp.  Joseph.  B,  J,  iv.  9,  §  9),  and 
which  has  been  kx»ted  by  Dr.  Robinson  (i.  447), 
with  some  probability,  at  the  modem  village  of 
et'Tniyibtk.  But  nothing  more  than  ooigecture 
can  be  arrived  at  on  these  points.  (See  EwaU, 
Gtschichte,  iii.  219,  466,  v.  365;  Stanley,  p.  214.) 

G. 
EPHTIAT  AH.  or  EPH'RATH  (HiinptJI, 

or  iyj^^  [/rttdMDietr.] :  'EfftpoBdwd  'E<f>pii$; 
[Alex,  'in  ver.  19,  ^pa0:]  Ephrain^  Jerome).  1. 
Second  wife  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron,  mother  of 
Hur,  and  grandnoother  of  Caleb  the  spy,  according 
to  1  Clir.  il  19,  50,  and  probably  24,  and  iv.  4. 

[CaLEB-EpH  R  ATA  H.] 

2.  The  ancient  name  of  Bethlehem-Judah,  as  u 
manifest  fVom  Gen.  xxxv.  16,  19,  xlviii.  7,  both 
which  passages  distinctly  prove  that  it  was  called 
Ephrath  or  Ephratah  in  Jacob's  time,  and  use  the 
regular    formula  for  adding  the  modem   name, 

on V'n'*5  K*n,  which  U  BetAlehem,  comp.  e.  ^. 
Gen.'xxiii.  2,  xxxv.  27;  Josh.  xv.  10.  It  cannot 
therefore  have  derived  its  name  fh)m  Ephratah,  the 
mother  of  Hur,  as  the  author  of  QuouL  Hebr.  m 
Pnralip.  says,  and  as  one  might  otherwise  have 
supposed  fh>ni  the  connection  of  her  descendants, 
Salma  and  Hur,  with  Bethlehem,  which  is  some- 
what obscurely  intimated  in  1  Chr.  ii.  50,  51,  i?. 
4.     It  seems  obvious  therefore  to  infer  that,  on  tb« 
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his  Orttk  Hamem^ 
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eontraiy,  Ephntah  the  mother  of  Hur  was  so  called 
from  the  towQ  of  her  bhlh,  aud  thai  she  probably 
VM  the  owner  of  the  town  and  dUtrict.  In  foci, 
that  het  name  was  really  geutUitious.  But  if  this 
be  80,  it  would  indicate  more  communication  be- 
tween the  Israelites  in  Egypt  and  the  Canaanites 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  When,  however,  we 
recollect  that  the  land  of  Goshen  was  the  border 
country  on  the  Palestine  side;  that  the  Israelites 
in  Goshen  were  a  tribe  of  sheep  and  oittle  drovers 
((ien.  xlni.  3);  that  there  was  an  easy  communica- 
tion between  Palestine  and  Eg^pt  from  the  earliest 
times  (Gen.  xii.  10,  xvi.  1,  xxi.  21,  &c.);  that  there 
are  indications  of  conmiunications  between  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  and  the  Canaanites,  caused  by 
their  trade  as  keepera  of  cattle,  1  Chr.  \ii.  21,  and 
tliat  in  the  nature  of  things  the  owners  or  keepers 
of  large  herds  and  flocks  in  Goshen  would  have 
dealings  with  the  nomad  tribes  in  Palestine,  it  will 
perhaps  seem  not  impossible  that  a  son  of  Hezian 
may  have  married  a  woman  having  property  in 
Ephratah.  Another  way  of  accounting  for  the  con- 
nection between  Ephratah's  descendants  and  Beth- 
lehem, is  to  suppose  that  the  eldor  Caleb  was  not 
really  the  son  of  Hezron,  but  merely  reckoned  so  as 
the  head  of  a  Hezronite  house.  He  may  in  this 
case  have  been  one  of  an  Edomitish  or  Horite 
tribe,  an  idea  which  is  &vored  by  the  name  of  his 
•on  Hur  [Caleb],  and  have  married  an  Ephratbite. 
Caleb  the  spy  may  have  been  their  grandson.  It  is 
singular  that  **  Salma  the  fiither  of  Bethlehem  *' 
should  have  married  a  Canaanitish  woman.  Could 
she  have  been  of  the  kindred  of  Caleb  in  any  way? 
If  she  were,  and  if  Salma  obtained  Bethlehem,  a 
portion  of  Hur*s  inheritance,  in  consequence,  this 
would  account  for  both  Hur  and  Salma  being  called 
^  father  of  Bethlehem.*'  Another  possible  explana- 
tion is,  that  Ephralnh  may  have  been  the  name 
given  to  some  daughter  of  Bei\jamin  to  commeni- 
orute  the  circtmMtance  of  Rachel  his  mother  hating 
died  close  to  Ephrath.  This  would  receive  some 
support  from  the  son  of  Rachel's  other  son  Joseph 
being  called  Ephraim^  a  word  of  identical  etymology, 

M  appears  from  the  feet  that  ^ri^^^Th^  means  in- 
diffisrently  an  Ephrathite,  i.  e.  BethU'hemite  (Ruth 
I.  1,  2),  or  an  J-phraimiU  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  But  it 
would  not  account  for  Ephratah*s  descendants  being 
settled  at  Bethlehem.  The  author  of  the  Quaat. 
Htbr.  in  ParaUp.  derives  Ephrata  fixMn  Efthraim, 
^  Ephrath,  quia  de  Ephraim  fuit*'  But  thb  is  not 
consistent  with  the  appearance  of  the  name  m  Gen. 
It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  come  to  any  certainty 
on  the  subject  It  must  suffice  therefore  to  note, 
piat  in  Gen.,  and  perhaps  in  Chron.,  it  is  called 
E])hrath  at  Ephrata ;  in  Ruth,  Bethlthtm-Judah  ; 
but  the  inhabitants,  Epkrathiies ;  in  Micah  (v.  2), 
Bethkhem-EphrataJi ;  in  Matt  ii.  6,  BeUiUhtm  in 
the  Iftnd  ofJuda.  Jerome,  and  after  him  Kalisch, 
observes  that  Ephratah,  fruitfuL,  has  the  same 
meaning  as  Bethlehem,  houu  of  bread;  a  view 
which  is  favored  by  Stanley's  description  of  the 
neighboring  corn-fields  {Sinai  and  PaUstiney  p. 
164).     [BethLkhrm.] 

3.  Gesenius  thinks  that  in  Ps.  czxxii.  6,  Ephra- 
tah means  Ephrai/n,  A.  C.  H. 

•  If  F4>hratah  stands  for  Ephraim  (see  No.  3 
tbore)  the  territory  of  that  name,  it  must  refer 
WtpmaXij  to  Shiloh,  one  of  the  former  sanctuaries 
9f  the  ark  of  the  covenant  in  that  tribe.  Hupfeld 
•iplains  F4>hratah  in  thb  passage  as  an  appeUative, 
Mi  a  proper  name,  t.  e.  **  fruitful,"  sc.  field,  put 
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poetically  for  Beth-shemesb,  like  <•  field  of  wnod" 
for  Kirjath-jearim  in  the  other  line  (/>/>  J't  tlmen^ 
iv.  311  f.).  The  two  pUces  were  near  each  other, 
and  those  searching  for  the  lost  ark  after  its  captiin^ 
by  the  Philistines  (2  Sam.  vi.  1  fl^.)  may  have  heard 
of  it  at  one  of  the  pkices,  and  have  found  it  at  th« 
other  (see  the  psalm).  Hengstenberg  insists  {iHt 
Piilinen,  iv.  75  fT.)  that  Ephrotah  is  Bethk^iem  is 
this  place  as  elsewhere,  and  that  Darid,  wlio  wrots 
the  psalm,  means  that  the  ark,  which  be  was 
removing  to  Mount  Zion  where  it  would  be  h«io»> 
forth  so  accessible,  might  be  said  now  to  N 
*'  found,"  whereas,  in  his  youth  at  Bethlehem  thcj 
had  only  heard  of  it,  as  it  were,  by  rumor.      U. 

EPHHATHITE  (^*?7?y:  *E<ppa$a!os. 
Ephrfittem),  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Bethlehem  (Kutb 
i.  2  [applied  to  Elimklkcii  and  his  family]). 

2.  [1  Sam.  i.  1,  'E<t>pdtfi,  Alex.  E^pa^ot;  1 
K.  xi.  26,  'E^paBl  (Vat  -Bn).]  An  ICphralmite 
(1  Sam.  i.  1  [Klkanah,  father  of  Samuel];  Judg. 
xii.  5  [see  p.  752,  note  c],  4^.)*  A.  C.  U. 

BTHRON  {fr^^V  [fain^Mke]t  'E^p^w'. 
Ephi-m),  the  son  of  Zochar  [Zohar,  A.  V.],  a  Hit- 
tite:  the  owner  of  a  field  which  lay  facing  Mamre 
or  Hebron,  and  of  the  cave  therein  contained,  which 
Abraham  bought  from  him  for  400  shekels  of  silver 
(Gen.  xxiU.  8-17,  xxv.  9,  xlix.  29,  30, 1.  13).  By 
Josephui  {AnLi.  14)  tlie  name  is  eiven  as  Ephraim; 
and  the  purcliasemnney  40  shekels. 

*  In  the  account  of  the  negotiations  betweev 
Epbron  and  Abraham  for  the  purchase  of  the  field 
of  Machpelah,  related  with  so  much  minuteness  id 
Gen.  xxiii.  3-18,  we  have  a  living  picture  uf  the 
ceremony  and  finesse  for  which  the  (jrientals  are  so 
remaricable  on  such  occasions.  Dr.  Tliomson  hai 
an  extended  passage,  in  which  he  shows  how  exactly 
every  part  of  that  procedure  is  still  exemplified  in 
the  d«dings  of  buyers  and  sellen  with  each  other 
among  the  modem  Syrians  {Land  and  Bvok^  ii. 
381-384).  Hess,  not  taking  hito  accomit  this 
oriental  trait,  regards  the  compliments  interchanged 
between  the  parties  as  seriously  meant,  and  hence 
as  evincive  of  rare  generosity  and  disinterestedneas 
{(iesch.  der  Pntri'irchen,  I  367-371).  Wilkinson 
also  {Peitonal  Names  in  the  BiUe,  p.  424)  speaks 
of  Ephron  on  this  occasion  as  a  model  of  trua 
courtesy.  This  sale  of  Ephron  to  Abraham  is  ^  the 
first  recorded  legal  contract  in  himiaii  historvV* 
and  it  rehvtes  to  the  last  object  of  man's  earthly 
care,  the  interment  of  the  dead.  U. 

BTHRON  {'Eipp^y''  Ephron),  a  very  strong 
city  {w6kis  fArydkri  6xvp^  a-^^pa)  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  between  Carnaim  (Ashterotli-Kamaim)  and 
Beth-shean,  attacked  and  demolished  by  Jndas 
Maccabeeus  (1  Mace.  v.  46-52:  2  Mace.  xii.  27). 
From  the  description  in  the  former  of  these  tut) 
passages  it  appears  to  ha\-e  been  situated  in  a  defile 
or  valley,  and  to  have  conipletdy  occupied  the  pan. 
Its  site  has  not  been  yet  discovered.  6. 

BTHRON,  MOUNT  (l^'^^y^n :  rk 
ipof  *Ed>p<&y''  ^fon$  Ephron).  Tfce  "cities  of 
Mount  Ephron  "  formed  one  of  the  Undmarks  oi 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  9),  between  the  "water  of  Nephtoah**  and 
Kiijath-jearim.  As  these  latter  are  with  great 
probability  identified  with  Ain  Lifli.  and  KmiH 
el-Enab,  Mount  Ephron  is  prol>al)ly  the  range  of 
hills  on  the  west  side  of  the  IVndy  Brit-llamna 
(tradiUonul  valley  of  the  Terebinth),  opposite  L^fta^ 
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WHICH  itands  on  the  eftstern  side.    It  may  ponibly 
je  the  Kuue  place  aa  Eimikain.  G. 

BPICURB'ANS,  THE  {'EwiKovptM,  de- 
rived  their  niuue  from  Kpicurus  (342-271  b.  c.)*  a 
philosopher  of  Attic  descent,  whose  ^  Garden  "  at 
Athena  rivalled  in  popularity  the  ** Porch"  and 
the  **  Academy.**  The  doctrines  of  Epicurus  found 
wide  acceptance  in  Asm  Minor  (Lamptacus,  Mity- 
iene.  Tarsus,  Dioj?.  1..  x.  1,  11  if.)  and  Alexandria 
(Dio;;.  L.  /.  c),  and  they  (^ned  a  brilliant  advocate 
at  Korae  in  I^cretius  (95-60  d.  c.)-  The  object 
of  Kpicurus  was  to  find  in  philosophy  a  practical 
guide  to  happiness  {ivipyua  .  .  .  rhv  wloifiopa 
fiiov  wepixot9V(ra,  Sext.  Krop.  adv.  M<i(h,  xi.  16 J). 
True  pk^isure  and  not  absolute  truth  was  the  end 
at  which  he  aimed;  experience  and  not  reason  the 
test  on  which  he  n^lied.  He  necessarily  cast  aside 
dialectics  as  a  profitless  science  (IMog.  L.  x.  30,  31), 
vid  substituted  in  its  place  (as  rh  KavoviK6v,  Dio^. 
L.  X.  ID)  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  senses,  in 
the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term,  to  be  considered 
as  the  criterion  of  truth  {xotrfipia  rrjs  kXrietiui 
fTvoi  tAj  cil<r9ii(nis  Ka\  ras  wpoA^i^eir  (general 
notions)  koI  r^  wdBri)'  He  made  the  study  of 
physics  subservient  to  tlie  uses  of  life,  and  especially 
to  the  removal  of  superstitious  fears  (Lucr.  i.  146 
ff.);  and  maintained  that  ethics  are  the  proper 
study  of  roan,  as  leading  him  to  that  supre-me  and 
lasting  pleasure  which  is  the  common  object  of  all. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  system  thus  framed  would 
d^nerate  by  a  natural  descent  into  mere  material- 
ism ;  and  in  this  form  Epicurism  was  the  popular 
philosophy  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
(cf.  Diog.  L.  X.  6,  9).  When  St.  Paul  addressed 
"  Epicureans  and  Stoics ''  (Acts  xni.  18)  at  Athens, 
the  philosophy  of  life  was  practically  reduced  to  the 
teaching  of  those  two  antagonistic  schools,  which 
represented  in  their  final  separation  the  distinct 
and  complementary  elements  which  the  gospel  rec- 
onciled. For  it  is  unjust  to  regard  Epicurism  as 
a  mere  sensual  opposition  to  religion.  It  was  a 
necessary  step  in  the  development  of  thought,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  reception  i'f  Christianity, 
not  only  negatively  but  positively.  It  not  only 
weakened  the  hold  which  polytheism  retained  on 
the  mass  of  men  by  daring  criticism,  but  it  main- 
tained with  resolute  energy  the  claims  of  the  body 
to  be  considered  a  necessary  part  of  man's  nature 
coordmate  with  the  soul,  and  affirmed  the  existence 
of  individual  freedom  against  the  Stoic  doctrines 
of  pure  spiritualism  and  absolute  fate.  Yet  out- 
wardly Epicurism  appears  further  removed  fh>m 
Christianity  than  Stoicism,  though  essentially  it  is 
at  least  as  near;  and  in  the  address  of  St  Paul 
(Acts  xvii.  22  fl.)  the  affirmation  of  the  doctrines 
of  creation  (v.  24),  providence  (v.  26),  inspiration 
(t.  28),  resurrection,  and  judgment  (v.  31),  appears 
to  be  directed  against  tlie  cardinal  errors  which  it 
involved. 

The  tendency  which  produced  Greek  Epicurism, 
when  carried  out  to  its  fVillest  development,  is  pe- 
culiar to  no  age  or  country.  Among  the  Jews  it 
led  to  Sadduceeism  [Sadducees],  and  Josephus 
appears  to  have  drawn  his  picture  of  the  sect  with 
1  distinct  regard  to  the  Greek  prototype  (Joseph 
4nt  xviU.  1,  §  4;  B.  J,  ii.  8,  §  14;  cf.  AnL  x. 
11,  §  7,  d!s  Epicureis).  In  modem  tiroes  the  essay 
)f  Gassendi  {Syntagrwi  PhUosophia  Epiatri,  Hag. 
f.'om.  1859)  was  a  significant  symptom  of  the  res- 
toration of  sensationalism. 

The  chief  origins!  authority  for  the  philosophy 
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of  Epicurus  is  Diogenes  Laertius  (lib.  x.)  who  im 
presented  some  of  his  letters  and  a  lint  of  his  prin 
cipal  writings.  The  poem  of  Lucretius  must  b« 
used  with  caution,  and  the  notices  in  Cicero,  Seo- 
eca,  and  Plutarch  are  undisguisedly  hostile. 

B.F.  W. 

EPIPH'ANBS  (1  Mace  i.  10,  x.  1).    [Anti 

OCHU8  KfIPHANES.] 

EPaPHI  CEwtfffl  [Alex,  once  Exupft],  3  Mace 
vi.  38),  name  of  the  eie\-enth  month  of  the  Egyp 
tian  Vogue  year,  and  the  Alexandrian  or  Egyptian 

Julian  year:  CopL  eiUfll  ;  Arab.  waAjI.     In 

ancient  Egyptian  it  is  called  "  the  third  month  [of) 
the  season  of  the  waters."  (E«ypt.]  The  name 
Epipbi  is  derived  from  tliat  of  the  goddess  of  the 
month,  Apap-t  (Lepsius,  Chron.  d.  Alg.  i.  141). 
The  supposed  deri\-ation  of  the  Hebrew  montli- 
name  Abib  from  Epiphi  is  discussed  in  other  arti- 
cles.    [Chronology;  Months.]        R.  S.  P. 

EPISTLE.  The  Epistles  of  the  N.  T.  are  de- 
scribed under  the  names  of  the  Apostles  by  whom, 
or  the  churches  to  whom,  they  were  addrened.  It 
is  proposed  in  the  present  article  to  speak  of  the 
epistle  or  letter  as  a  means  of  communication. 

The  use  of  written  letters  implies,  it  needs  hardlj 
be  said,  a  considerable  progress  in  the  development 
of  civil'ized  life.  There  must  be  a  recognized  sy»- 
tem  of  notation,  phonetic  or  8}'mbolic;  men  must 
be  taught  to  write,  and  have  writing  materials  at 
hand.  In  the  early  nomadic  stages  of  society  ac- 
cordingly, like  those  which  mark  the  period  of  the 
patiiarcbs  of  the  O.  T.,  we  find  no  traces  of  any 
but  oral  communications.  Messengers  are  sent 
instructed  what  to  say  from  Jacob  to  Esau  (Cicn. 
xxxii.  3),  from  Balak  to  Balaam  (Num.  xxii.  5, 
7,  16),  bringing  back  in  like  manner  a  verbal, 
not  a  written  answer  (Num.  xxiv.  12).  The  nego- 
tiations between  Jephthah  and  the  king  of  the 
Ammonites  (Judg.  xi.  12,  13)  are  conducted  in  the 
same  way.  It  is  still  the  received  practice  in  the 
time  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xl.  7,  9).  The  reign  of  Da- 
vid,  bringing  the  Israelites,  as  it  did,  into  contact 
with  the  higher  civilijsation  of  the  Phoenicians,  wit- 
nessed a  change  in  this  respect  also.     The  first 

recorded  letter  ("^^^^5=  »*bcok;"  oomp.  use  oi 
fiifiXiov,  Herod,  i.  123)  in  the  history  of  the  0.  T. 
was  that  which  ♦♦  David  wrote  to  Joab,  and  sent  by 
the  hand  of  Uriah  "  (2  Sam.  xi.  14),  and  this  must 
obviously,  like  the  letters  that  came  into  another 
history  of  crime  (in  this  case  also  in  traceable  oon> 
nection  with  Phoenician  influence,  1  K.  xxi.  8,  9), 
have  been  "  sealed  with  the  king's  seal,"  as  at  onctf 
the  guarantee  of  their  authority,  and  a  safeguard 
against  their  being  read  by  any  but' the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  The  material  used  for 
the  impression  of  the  seal  was  probably  the  **  clay  *' 
of  Job  xxxviii.  14.  The  act  of  sending  such  a  let- 
ter is,  however,  preeminently,  if  not  exclusively,  a 
kingly  act,  where  authority  and  secrecy  were  neces 
sary.  Joab,  e.  g.  answm  the  letter  which  David 
had  sent  him  after  the  old  plan,  and  receives  a  ver- 
bal message  in  return.  The  demand  of  Benhadad 
and  Ahab's  answer  to  it  are  conveyed  In  the  sam« 
way  (1  K.  XX.  2,  5).  Written  oommonicationa, 
however,  become  more  frequent  in  the  later  history. 
The  king  of  Syria  sends  a  letter  to  the  king  of 
Israel  (2  K.  v.  5,  6).     Elyab  the  prophet  sends  a 
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vfillAg  (3i^?^)  to  Jehonm  (2  Cbr.  xxL  12). 

Heseekiah  introduces  a  syBtem  of  oourien  like  that 
Afterwards  so  fiilly  organized  under  ttie  Persian 
kings  (2  Chr.  xxx.  6,  10;  comp.  Herod,  viii.  98, 
and  Esth.  viii.  10,  14),  and  receives  from  Sennach- 
erib the  letter  which  he  "  spreads  before  the  Lord  ** 
(2  K.  xix.  14).  Jeremiah  writes  a  letter  to  the 
exiles  in  Babylon  (Jer.  xxiz.  1,  3).  The  books  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  contain  or  refer  to  many  such 
documents  (Ezr.  iv.  6,  7,  11,  v.  6,  ^ii.  11 ;  Neh.  ii. 
7,  9,  vi.  5).  The  stress  kud  upon  the  **  open  let- 
ter "  sent  by  Sanballat  (Neh.  vi.  5)  indicates  that 
this  was  a  breach  of  the  customary  etiquette  of  the 
Persian  couri.  The  influence  of  Persian,  and  yet 
more,  perhaps,  that  of  Greek  civilization,  led  to  the 
more  frequent  use  of  letters  as  a  means  of  inter- 
course. Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  as 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles  themselves,  their 
occurrence  in  1  Mace.  zi.  30,  xii.  6,  20,  xv.  1,  16 ; 
9  Mace.  xi.  16,  84,  indicates  that  they  were  recog- 
nized as  having  altogether  superseded  the  older  plan 
of  messages  orally  delivered.  The  two  stages  of 
the  history  of  the  N.  T.  present  in  this  respeqt  a 
very  striking  contrast.  The  list  of  the  Canonical 
Books  shows  how  largely  epistles  were  used  m  the 
expansion  and  organization  of  the  Church.  Those 
which  have  survived  may  be  r^arded  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  many  others  that  are  lost.  We  are 
perhaps  too  much  in  the  habit  of  forgetting  that 
tlie  absence  of  all  mention  of  written  letters  from 
the  gospel  history  is  just  as  noticeable.  With  the 
exception  of  the  spurious  letter  to  Abgarus  of 
Fklessa  (Euseb.  II.  £.  i.  13)  there  are  no  epistles 
of  Jesus.  The  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found 
pully  in  the  circumstances  of  one  who,  known  as 
the  •*  carpenter's  son,"  was  training  as  his  disci- 
})les  those  who,  like  himself,  belonged  to  the  class 
of  laborers  and  peasants,  partly  in  the  fiict  that  it 
was  by  personal,  rather  than  by  written,  teaching 
that  the  woric  of  the  prophetic  office,  which  he 
reproduced  and  perfected,  had  to  be  accomplished. 
The  epistles  of  the  N.  T.  in  their  outward  form 
are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  men  who  were 
brought  into  contact  with  Greek  and  Roman  cus- 
toms, themselves  belonging  to  a  different  race,  and 
so  reproducing  the  imported  style  with  only  partial 
accuracy.  They  begin  (the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
iuid  1  John  excepted)  with  the  names  of  the  wnt- 
*er»  and  of  those  to  whom  the  epistle'  is  addressed. 
Then  follows  the  f(»inula  of  salutation  (analogous 
to  Uie  c9  wpdrrtty  of  Greek,  the  8.,  8.  i>.,  or  8.  D. 
.lA,  sakUem^  tcUutem  dicU,  salutem  dicU  mtUtam^  of 
latin  ootreipondence)  —  generally  in  St.  Paid*s 
ppistlea  in  some  combination  of  the  words  x^'$> 
iXcot,  tip^rn'^  in  others,  as  in  Acts  xv.  23,  Jam. 
i.  1,  with  the  closer  equivalent  of  ;(a(/>(iv«  Then 
the  letter  itself  commences,  in  the  first  perscm,  the 
singular  and  plural  being  used,  as  in  the  letters  of 
Gcero,  indiscriminately  (comp.  1  (Dor.  ii. ;  2  Cor. 
i.  8,  15;  1  Thess.  iii.  1,  2;  and  passim).  Then 
when  the  substance  of  the  letter  has  been  completed, 
questions  answered,  truths  enforced,  come  the  in- 
dividual messages,  characteristic,  in  St.  Paul's 
epistles  especially,  of  one  who  never  allowed  his 
personal  a&ctions  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  great- 
ness of  his  work.  The  conclusion  in  this  case  was 
probably  modified  by  the  fact  that  the  letters  were 
dictated  to  an  amanuensis.  When  he  had  done 
lis  work,  the  Apostle  took  up  the  pen  or  reed,  and 
added,  in  his  own  large  characters  (GaL  vi.  11), 
the  autbeotlcating  autograph,  sometimes  with  spe- 
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dal  stress  on  the  fiict  that  this  was  his  mritii.^  <1 
Cor.  zvi.  21;  Gal.  Ti  11;  CoL  iv.  18;  2  Theik  fit 
17),  always  with  one  of  the  closing  formube  of  sal- 
tttation,  ** Grace  be  with  thee*'  —  <»the  graoe  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  spirit."  In 
one  instance,  Rom.  xri.  22,  the  amanwenais  Id  faia 
own  name  adds  his  salutation.  In  the  tpbwvo  of 
Acts  xxiii.  30,  the  fp^»(r$€  of  Acts  xv.  ^  we  bavB 
the  equivalents  to  the  voie,  vileUf  which  formed 
the  customary  conclusion  of  Roman  letters.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  fact  that  St.  PtoTs 
epistles  were  dictated  in  this  way  accounts  far 
many  of  their  most  striking  peculiarities,  the  fre- 
quent digressions,  the  long  parentheses,  the  vehe- 
mence and  energy  as  of  a  man  who  is  speaking 
strongly  as  his  fioelings  prompt  him  rather  than 
writing  calmly.  An  allusion  in  2  Cor.  ilL  1  brings 
before  us  another  class  of  letters  which  must  have 
been  in  frequent  use  in  the  eariy  ages  of  the  (Chris- 
tian church,  the  hricrro^al  avffToriKaU  hy  which 
travellers  or  teachers  were  commended  by  one 
church  to  tlie  good  offices  of  others.  Other  per- 
sons (there  may  be  a  reference  to  Apolloa,  Acts 
xviii.  27)  had  come  to  the  Church  of  Corinth  re- 
lying on  these.  St.  Paul  appeals  to  his  oonverta, 
as  t^e  hrurroX^  Xpiarov  (2  Cor.  iii.  3),  written 
"  not  with  ink  but  with  the  spirit  of  the  living 
Crod."  For  other  particulars  as  to  the  material 
and  implements  used  for  epistles,  see  Wbitixo. 

E.H.  P. 

*  Under  this  head  we  may  properly  notice  a  few 
additional  particulars:  — 

Paul's  habit  of  authoiticating  his  letters,  refierred 
to  above,  enables  us  to  trace  a  correspondence  be- 
tween 2  ThesB.  iii.  17  and  Gal.  vi.  11  which  is  very 
striking.  The  Apostle  speaks  in  the  former  paasige 
not  only  of  adding  there  the  salutation  by  his  own 
hand,  and  as  a  sign  (tny/uciov)  or  attestati<Hi  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  letter,  but  of  this  attestatkm 
{oZrct  yp<i<ftWf  90  I  wite)  as  distingui^ed  by  a 
well-known  peculiarity.  From  Gal.  vi.  11,  now, 
we  learn  incidentally  what  this  peculiarity  waa, 
namely,  the  size  of  the  written  characters  or  letters 
with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  write  {miXSKOis 
ypfififMCiy,  with  how  large  lettei'i^  not  hovo  Ifnye  a 
Utter ^  A.  v.),  as  compared  with  men's  ordinary 
writing.  Meyer,  it  is  true,  thmks  that  Paul  did 
not  write  in  his  own  usual  way  in  that  instance, 
but  employed  laige  letters  or  capitals  because  he 
would  emphasize  that  particular  paragraph  of  the 
letter  (Gal.  vi.  11-18).  With  that  view,  the  infer- 
ence  which  has  been  suggested  falls  away  <rf  course. 
But  really  there  is  no  apparent  reason  for  mak- 
ing any  such  distinction  between  that  pert  of  the 
letter  and  other  parts. 

Paul's  mode  of  epistolary  salutation  is  similar 
indeed  to  the  xo/pctv  or  c9  xpdrrtip  of  the  Gre^ 
(as  remarked  above),  but  differs  from  it  at  the  same 
time  in  a  peculiar  manner.  This  Apostle  never 
emplo}'s  the  classical  form,  but  invariably  sul>- 
stitutes  for  it  y^^f  f^  c<p4*^t  X^*^*  IXcot, 
clp^n),  or  a  similar  combination.  Sucb  a  rejectioa 
or  the  customary  phrase,  and  the  invention  of  a 
new  one,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  IntaitionaL  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  Greek  formuhi,  as  con- 
taining a  virtual  prayer  to  the  heathen  gods, 
awakened  heathenish  associations,  and  was  laid 
aside,  therefore,  for  something  more  consonant  to 
a  just  Christian  feeling.  It  is  certamly  remarkable 
that  of  the  N.  T.  writers  the  Apostle  James  only 
in  his  Epistle,  i.  1,  and  in  Acta  xv.  23,  employs  the 
Greek  Ibrm  of  salutation  (xalpciy  =  ^*groHingi*' 
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4*  y.)*^  It  occurs  also,  an  we  should  expect,  in 
Acta  xxiii.  26,  for  it  is  a  Roman  officer  there,  and 
ft  heathen,  who  writes  to  another  Roman  officer. 
The  colloquial  jfoipuv^  which  is  recognized  as  still 
current  at  a  much  later  period  (2  John,  vr.  10, 11), 
wan  in  various  respects  a  different  usafi;e. 

It  has  been  held  by  some  that  Paul  always  em- 
ployed an  amanuensis,  and  wrote  no  one  of  his 
epistles  without  that  assistance.  The  rendering  of 
the  A.  V.  ("  How  lai^  a  letter  I  have  written  with 
mine  own  hand,'*  Gal  vi.  11)  might  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  in  that  instance,  at  least,  he  departed 
from  his  usual  practice.  But  the  correct  transla- 
tion (see  above)  removes  that  impression,  showing 
that  the  remark  applies  rather  to  a  few  words  or 
▼erses  only  of  the  letter  as  the  customary  token  of 
authenticity.  There  ia  more  reason  ibr  supposing 
that  he  may  have  written  the  letter  to  Philemon 
without  dictation,  both  on  account  of  its  brevity 
and  the  private  nature  of  the  contents.  Paul's 
saying  in  ver.  19  tliat  *<he  wrote"  the  gtuu-antee 
to  pay  the  debt  (if  Onesimus  was  to  be  held  liable 
for  anything),  does  not  prove  that  he  did  not  write 
the  rest  of  the  letter,  but  serves  only  to  affirm  the 
security  of  the  pledge.  It  ia  barely  possible  that 
tiie  capacity  in  which  Onesimus  proved  himsdf  so 
useful  to  Paul  (Philem.  w.  11,  13)  was  that  of  an 
occasional  amanuensis.  His  being  a  slave  is  not  at 
variance  with  that  supposition;  for  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  slaves  were  often  traimd  to 
that  Qarticukr  art,  and  in  other  respects  were  so 
well  educated  as  to  be  empk>yed  altogether  for  lit- 
erary services.  (See  Becker's  (JaUns^  i.  121  ff., 
Eng.  trans.) 

In  his  Nevttstamendiche  Sludien  (Gotha,  1866), 
J.  C.  M.  Laurent  discusses  several  questions  of  in- 
terest, relating  to  the  composition  and  form  of 
Paul's  epistles.  He  maintams  that  the  Apostle 
dictated  all  his  letters  with  the  exception  of  that 
to  Philemon  (which  was  wholly  written  by  himself)* 
and  that  he  attested  them  all  by  some  addition  or 
postscript  from  his  own  hand.  He  attempts  to  dis- 
tinguish in  every  instance  the  pkces  where  Paul 
took  the  pen  and  inserted  the  attesting  words.  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  finds  them  in  xv.  14- 
i}3;  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  21  ff.,  and  2  Cor.  xiii.  10-13;  in 
Gal.  vu  11-18;  in  Eph.  vi.  21-24;  in  PhiL  iv. 
21-23;  in  Col.  iv.  18;  in  1  Thess.  v.  25-28,  and 
2  Thess.  iu.  17,  18;  in  1  Tim.  vi.  20,  21,  and  2 
Tim.  iv.  19-22,  and  in  Tit  iii.  12-15.  The  con- 
clusion in  some  of  the  instances  is  very  slightly 
supported.  For  example,  the  Pauline  ivopKl(»^ 
and  the  strictly  personal  import  of  the  paragn^)h, 
is  said  to  prove  that  the  words  in  1  lliess.  v.  25-28 
are  certainly  from  Paul's  hand.  Again,  it  is  argued 
that  k^ki^v  in  Phil.  iv.  20  cbsed  the  official  part  of 
the  lettw,  and  hence  that  the  rest  was  written,  as  it 
were,  privaUm.  On  the  other  hand,  Paul  states 
expressly  that  he  adds  the  salutation  m  Col.  iv.  18, 
and  that  also  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  21,  from  which  it 
would  certainly  be  violent  to  separate  the  next  two 
verses.  So  also  ^pci^  in  2  Cor.  xiii.  10  brings 
forward  so  distinctly  the  individual  after  the  plu- 
rals {thx^ii^Boy  HuydfAfBOf  x^P^f'*'')  which  pre- 
eede,  that  we  may  reasonably  ascribe  that  verse  to 
Paul  as  well  as  the  next  two  verses  so  closely  con- 
nected with  it.  The  reasoning  is  similar  to  this  in 
the  case  of  other  epistles. 
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<s  *  It  is  supposed  that  the  Apostle  James  drew  np 
Om  latter  inserted  in  Acts  xv.  28-29,  in  virtue  of  his 
;i0(e  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.    The  oc- 


This  writer  adopts  the  hypothesis  of  certain  oUwt 
critics,  though  carried  by  him  to  a  much  grealet 
extent,  that  Paul,  after  dictating  his  letters  to  the 
amanuensis,  carefully  read  them  himself  or  had 
them  read  to  him,  and  then  wrote  or  had  written  OD 
the  margin  various  annotatory  remarks  where  ex- 
pressions of  the  text  seemed  mcomplete  or  obscure. 
Subsequent  copyists  transferred  these  remarks  tc 
the  text  itself.  *^  These  marginal  notations  are  not 
only  as  much  inspired  as  the  words  of  the  text,  but 
they  <rften  bear  the  impress  of  a  special  emphasis 
designed  by  the  author.  .  .  .  And  though  they 
were  forced  into  the  text  by  the  fault  of  the  copyist, 
against  the  will  of  the  Apostle,  the  words  of  the 
Apostle  remained  entirely  unaltcrod.  The  import- 
ance of  the  hypothesis  is  philological  rather  than 
dogmatic :  the  style  of  the  Apostle  is  freed  thereby 
from  many  an  irregularity,  the  connection  of  the 
sentences  from  many  an  impediment.'*  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  illustrate  this  procediuie  at  length. 
The  character  of  it  will  be  understood  if  we  men- 
tion e.  g.  that  Laurent  proposes  to  insert  Rom.  xvi. 
19  after  ver.  16,  because  the  logical  rdation  of 
these  verses  to  each  other  appears  to  him  more  sat- 
is&ctory  than  that  which  he  finds  between  w.  18 
and  19.  Hence,  to  account  for  the  dislocation  of 
the  true  text,  he  assumes  that  the  Apostle  wrote 
ver.  19  in  the  margin  with  the  intention  of  having 
it  read  as  explanatory  of  ver.  16,  but  by  some  mis- 
take of  a  transcriber  it  became  attached  to  ver.  18, 
where  it  seems  to  be  so  irrelevant.  It  is  self-evi- 
dent that  such  a  mode  of  criticism  is  not  only  un- 
historical,  but  arbitrary  and  subjective,  and  henoa 
utterly  vague  and  unreliable.  Yet  it  should  be 
said,  in  justice  to  this  able  treatise,  that  many  of 
the  suggestions  which  the  ivriter  makes  in  the  d&* 
velopment  of  his  theory  are  not  only  ingenious  but 
valuable  in  an  exegeti(»l  point  of  view,  and  deserve 
the  attention  of  the  critical  student.  H. 

*  EQUAL,  no  bnger  used  as  a  transitive  verb, 
has  that  force  in  Lam.  ii.  13;  t.  e.  *'to  make 
equal,"  "  compare  '* :  *^  What  shall  I  equal  to  thee, 
that  I  may  comfort  thee,  0  virgin  daughter  of 
Zion?"  H. 

BR  05,  watchful:  "H^:  ffer).  L  First-bom 
of  Judah.  His  mother  was  Bath-Shuah  (daughter 
of  Shuah),  a  Canaanite.  His  wife  was  Tamar,  the 
mother,  after  his  death,  of  Pharez  and  Zarah,  by 
Judah.  Er  "  was  wicked  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord ; 
and  the  Lord  slew  him.*'  It  does  not  appear  what 
the  nature  of  his  sin  was;  but,  from  his  Canaan- 
itish  birth  on  the  mother's  side,  it  was  probably 
connected  with  the  abominable  idolatries  of  Canaan 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  3-7;  Num.  xxvi.  19). 

2.  Descendant  of  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  iv.  21). 

3.  Son  of  Jose,  and  father  of  Elmodam,  in  our 
Lord's  genealogy  (Luke  iii.  28),  about  contempo- 
rary with  Uzziah  king  of  Judah.  A.  C.  H. 

B^AN  dl'^V  Iwatchmg],  but  Sam.  and  Syr. 

]T37,  Edan:  'EScV:  Heron),  son  of  Shuthehth, 
eldest  son  of  Ephraim  (Num.  xx\i.  36).  The  name 
does  not  occur  in  the  genealogies  of  Ephraim  in  1 

Chr.  vii.  20-29,  though  a  name,  Ezer  (nT17),  u 


currence  itself  of  x^P'**'  ^  that  document  and  in  flu 
epistle  indicates,  as  Bengel,  Bleek,  and  others  observe, 
that  the  two  composittonfl  are  tcom  the  same  hand 

H 
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'ouud  which  may  possibly  be  a  corraption  of  it 
Geui  wu  the  head  of  the  family  of 

B'RANITES,  THE  Oy^S^n  [see  above]; 

Sam.  ^aT3^n:  6  *E8€W  [Vat  -yu]:  HeranUa), 
Ktiml  xztL  36. 

ERASTUS  CEpoffTOj  [behctd]:  Erattus). 
1.  One  of  the  attendants  or  deacons  of  St  Paul  at 
Ephesus,  who  with  Tinx>thy  was  sent  forward  into 
Kaoedonia  while  the  Apostle  himself  remained  in 
Asia  (Acts  xix.  22).  He  is  probably  the  same  with 
Erastus  who  is  again  mentioned  in  the  salutations 
to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iv.  20),  though  not,  as  Meyer 
maintains,  the  same  with  Erastus  the  chamberiain 
of  Corinth  (Kom.  xvi.  23). 

2.  Erastus  the  chamberlain,  or  rather  the  public 
treasurer  {otKoy6/ios,  arcaritu)  of  (^rinth,  who 
was  one  of  the  eariy  converts  to  Christianity  (Rom. 
xvi.  23).  According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Greek 
Church  {Mend.  Gr<Bcum^  i.  179),  he  was  first 
oeconomus  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  after- 
wards bishop  of  Paneas.  He  is  probably  not  the 
same  with  Erastus  who  was  with  St.  Paul  at  Eph- 
etus,  for  in  this  case  we  should  be  compelled  to  as- 
sume that  he  is  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans by  the  title  of  an  office  which  he  had  once  held 
and  afterwards  resigned.  W.  A.  W. 

E^KECH  (^T)^  [as  Heb.  enduring,  tlow,  but 
see  in/ra]:  *Op^x*  '^''<^^)i  ooe  of  the  cities  of 
Nimrod's  kingdom  in  the  hind  of  Shinar  (Gen.  x. 
10).  Until  recently,  the  received  (pinion,  following 
the  authority  of  St.  Ephrem,  Jerome,  and  the  Tar- 
gumists,  identified  it  with  Edessa  or  Callirhoe  ( Ur- 
fah\  a  town  in  the  northwest  of  Mesopotamia. 
This  opinion  is  supported  by  Von  Bohlen  ( Introd. 
to  Gen,  p.  233),  who  connects  the  name  Callirhoe 
with  the  Bibhcal  Erech  through  the  S^iian  form 
Ew'hok,  suggesting  the  Greek  word  itpfioos.  lliis 
identification  is,  however,  untenable:  Edessa  was 
probably  built  by  Seleucus,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
hsvc  been  in  existence  in  Ezra's  time  (Ezr.  iv.  9), 
and  the  extent  thus  given  to  the  land  of  Shinar 
presents  a  great  objection.  Erech  must  be  sought 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Babylon :  Gesenius  ( Tlit&. 
p.  1.51)  identifies  it  with  Aracca  on  the  Tigris  in 
Susiana;  but  it  is  doubtless  the  same  as  Orchoe 
[of  the  Greeks],  82  miles  S.  and  43  E.  of  Babylon, 
the  modem  designations  of  the  site,  Warka,  Jrkn^ 
and  Irak,  bearing  a  considerable  affinity  to  the 
original  name.  This  place  appears  to  have  been  the 
necropolis  of  the  AssMnan  kings,  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood being  covered  with  mounds,  and  strewed 
with  the  remains  of  bricks  and  coffins.  Some  of 
the  bricks  bear  a  monogram  of  "  the  moon,"  and 
Col.  Kawlinson  surmises  that  the  name  Erech  may 

be  nothing  more  than  a  form  of  H^J  (Bonomi, 
jVineveh,  p.  45,  508).  The  inhabitants  of  this 
place  were  among  those  who  were  transplanted  to 
Samaria  by  Asnapper  (Ezr.  iv.  9).        W.  L.  B. 

*  As  to  the  interest  of  the  supposed  ruins  of 
Erech  at  Warka,  and  the  discoveries  there,  see 
Rawlinson's  Five  Grent  Munarchies,  i.  23,  and 
Loftus's  ChnUcea  and  Susinna,  p.  150  ff.  Prof. 
Rodiger  describes  some  of  these  and  their  monu- 
menUl  importance,  in  the  Zeitsch.  dei'  deuUchen 
iiorg.  GeselUchnJl,  ix.  332  and  x.  726.  Col. 
Ranlinson  held  at  one  time  that  Warki  was  Abra^ 
tiam's  Ur  in  Chaldaea,  but  subsequently  was  con- 
Thiced  that  it  must  be  Erech.  H. 


ESABr-HADBOir 

EOII  O^y  [watching]:  'An9tisn  'aW  (TH 
A88ci] ;  Akx.*  AriHis  in  Gen. :  Heri.  Her),  Soa 
of  Gad  ((Jen.  xlvi.  16;  Num.  xxvi:  16). 

E'BITES,  THE  C^ISH  :  h  »A85f  [Vat  Al- 
Scf]:  HeriUB),  A  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Gad, 
descended  from  Eui  (Num.  xxvi.  16). 

ESA1AS  [3  syl]  (Rec.  T.  [Tisch.  Treg.] 
'Hcrafas;  Lachm.  with  B  [B  has  no  breathing! 
a  prima  mnnu\  *H<rorfdf:  Jtaiit;  OkI.  Amiat 
Eioias),  Matt  iii.  3,  iv.  14,  viii.  17,  xii.  17,  xiiL 
14,  XV.  7;  Mark  [i.  2  in  the  best  editions,]  \ii.  6; 
Luke  iii.  4,  iv.  17;  John  i.  2:j,  xii.  38,  39,  41; 
Acts  viii.  28,  30,  xxviii.  25 ;  Rom.  ix.  27,  29,  x. 
16,  20,  XV.  12.     [Isaiah.] 

E'S AR-HADDON  (V'^TIT^DW :  fm  2  K. 
and  Is.,]  *A<rop5w',  [exc  Sin.  in  Is.,  Naxoy)9ar; 
in  Ezr.  iv.  2,  'A<rapa8oCi',  Vat  Aoxuxo^mk,  Alex. 
A0-apa88»v;]  2ox(/>8oWs,  LXX.  [?J;  *A9aplhar 
vosy  VUA,:  AMiiurnkh-idiknn,  Assyr.:  Asar-hnd- 
don\  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  kings  of  Amyiu. 
He  was  the  son  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  37)  and 
the  grandson  of  Sargon  who  succeeded  Shalmane- 
ser.  It  has  been  generally  thought  that  he  was 
Seimacherib's  eldest  son;  and  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  view  of  Polyhistor,  who  made  Sennacherib 
place  a  son,  A»rrdanes,  on  the  throne  of  Babyko 
during  his  own  lifetime  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron,  Can,  i. 
5).  The  contrary,  however,  appears  by  the  inscrip- 
tion!, which  show  the  Babylonian  viceroy  —  called 
Aaordanes  by  Polyhistor,  but  Aparanaduu  (Assar- 
anadius?)  by  Ptolemy  — to  have  been  a  distinct 
person  from  Esar-haddon.  Thus  nothing  b  really 
known  of  Esar-haddon  until  his  succession  (ab. 
B.  c.  680),  which  seems  to  have  foUowed  quietly 
and  without  difficulty  on  Uie  murder  of  his  fiither 
and  the  flight  of  his  guilty  brothers  (2  K.  xix.  37; 
Is.  xxxvii.  38).  It  may,  perhaps,  be  concluded 
from  this  that  he  was,  at  the  death  of  hit  father^ 
the  eldest  son,  Assaranadius,  the  Babybnian  vice- 
roy, having  died  previously. 

Esar-haddon  appears  by  his  monuments  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  powerful  —  if  not  the  noost 
powerful  —  of  all  the  Assyrian  monarchs.  He  car- 
ried his  arms  over  all  Asia  between  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  Armenian  mountains,  and  the  Meditei^ 
ranean.  Towards  the  east  he  engaged  in  ware  with 
Median  tribes  ^*of  which  his  lathers  had  never 
heard  the  name; "  towards  the  west  he  extended 
his  influence  over  Cilicia  and  Cyprus;  towards  the 
south  he  claims  authority  ow  Eg}^t  and  over 
Ethiopia.  In  consequence  of  the  disaffection  of 
Babylon,  and  its  frequent  revolts  finom  fonncr 
Assyrian  kings,  Esar-haddon,  having  subdued  the 
sons  of  Merodach-Baladan  who  headed  the  national 
party,  introduced  the  new  policy  of  substituting  fior 
the  former  government  by  viceroys  a  direct  defwod- 
ence  upon  the  Assyrian  crown.  He  did  not  redact 
Babyk)nia  to  a  province,  or  attempt  its  actual 
absorption  into  the  empire,  but  united  it  to  his 
kingdom  in  the  way  thai  Hungary  ¥ra«,  until  1848, 
united  to  Austria,  by  holding  both  crowns  himself 
and  residing  now  at  one  and  now  at  the  other 
capital.  He  is  the  only  Assyrian  monarch  whom 
we  find  to  have  actually  reigned  at  Babykm,  where 
he  built  himself  a  palace,  bricks  from  which  have 
been  recently  recovered  bearing  his  name.  His 
Babylonian  reign  lasted  thirteen  years,  from  b.  a 
680  to  n.  c.  667;  and  it  was  undoubtedly  withki 
this  space  of  time  that  Manasseh.  king  of  Judnh, 
haxing  been  seized  by  his  captain/  at  Jerusalero  on 
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ft  ohirge  of  rebellion,  was  brought  before  bim  at 
BabyUm  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11)  and  detained  for  a  time 
as  prisoner  there.  [Mamassuh.]  Eventually  Esar- 
haddon,  persuaded  of  his  Innocence,  or  excusing  his 
guilt,  restored  him  to  his  throne,  thus  giving  a 
proof  of  clemency  not  very  usual  in  an  oriental 
monarch.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  a  similar  spirit 
that  £sar-haddon,  according  to  the  inscriptions, 
gave  a  territory  upon  the  Persian  Gulf  to  a  son  of 
Merodach-tioladan,  who  submitted  to  his  authority 
and  became  a  refugee  at  his  court 

As  a  builder  of  great  works  Esar-haddon  is 
particularly  distinguished.  Besides  his  palace  at 
Babylon,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  he 
built  at  least  three  others  in  diftfereut  parts  of  his 
dominions,  either  for  himsdf  or  his  son ;  while  in  a 
angle  inscription  he  mentions  the  erection  by  his 
hands  of  no  fewer  than  thirty  temples  in  Assyria 
and  Mesopotamia.  His  works  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  peculiar  magnificence.  He  describes  his 
temples  as  **  shining  with  talvet  and  gold,"  and 
boasts  of  his  Nineveh  palace  that  it  was  **  a  build- 
ing such  as  the  kings  his  fathers  who  went  before 
him  had  never  made.*'  The  southwest  palace  at 
Niuirud  is  the  best  preserved  of  his  constnictions. 
This  building,  which  was  excavated  by  Mr.  I.ayard, 
is  reraarkal)le  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  plan  as 
well  as  from  the  scale  on  which  it  is  constructed. 
It  corresponds  in  its  general  design  almost  exactly 
with  the  palace  of  Solomon  (1  K.  vii.  1-12),  but 
b  of  larger  dimensions,  the  great  hall  being  2*20 
feet  long  by  100  broad  (Layard*s  Nin.  <f  Bob.  p. 
634),  and  the  porch  or  antechamber  160  feet  by 
60.  It  had  the  usual  adornment  of  winged  bulls, 
colossal  sphinxes,  and  sculptured  slabs,  but  has 
furnished  less  to  our  collections  than  many  inferior 
buildings,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  had  been 
originally  destroyed  by  fire,  by  which  the  stones 
and  alabaster  were  split  and  odclned.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  as  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Phoenician  and  Greek  artists  took  part  in  the 
ornamentation. 

It  is  impoiisible  to  fix  the  length  of  Esar-haddon *b 
reign,  or  the  order  of  tlie  events  which  occurred  in 
it.  Uttle  is  known  to  us  of  his  history  but  from 
his  own  records,  and  they  have  not  come  down  to 
us  in  the  shape  of  annals,  but  only  in  the  form  of  a 
general  summary.  That  he  reigned  thirteen  years* 
at  Babylon  is  certain  from  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy, 
and  be  cannot  have  reigned  a  shorter  time  in 
Ass}Tia.  He  m^y,  however,  have  reigned  longer; 
for  it  is  not  improbalJe  that  after  a  while  he  felt 
sufficiently  secure  of  the  affections  of  the  Baby- 
lonians to  reestablish  the  old  system  of  vice-re;^ 
government  in  their  country.  Saosduchuius  may 
have  been  set  up  as  ruler  of  Babybn  by  his  authority 
in  B.  c.  G87,  and  he  may  have  withdrawn  to  Nin- 
eveh and  continued  to  reign  there  for  some  time 
longer.  His  many  expeditions  and  his  great  works 
seem  to  indicate,  if  not  even  to  require,  a  reign  of 
some  considerable  duration.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  he  died  about  B.  c.  660,  after  occupying  the 
throne  for  twenty  years.  He  appears  to  have  been 
succeeded  by  his  son  Aishur-ham-pal^  or  Sar- 
danapolus  H.,  the  prince  for  whom  he  had  built  a 
palace  in  his  own  lifetime.  G.  R. 

*  For  the  connections  of  this  i^Vss}Tian  king  with 
Jie  Hebrew  history,  and  for  confirmation  of  the 
Scripture  account  of  him  by  the  Babylonian  monu- 
nent«,  the  reader  may  see  M.  von  Xiebuhr, 
(JfBchichte  Assures  wtd  Bnbrts,  pp.  38.  182  ff.; 
Braodis,  Rti-um  Assyr.  Ttmpora^  p.  41 ;  I.ayard  it 
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Nineveh  and  Bahy^M,  pp.  845,  621  (Lond.  1853) 
Kawlinson^s  Bamptofu  Lectures j  p.  122  (Amer 
ed.);  Five  Great  Monarchiei  of  the  Anciem 
World,  vol.  iii.,  by  the  same  author;  and  Mllman's 
History  of  the  Jews,  i.  433  (Amer.  ed.).         H. 

E^AU  pHo-av:  £8nu],  the  oldest  son  of  Isaac, 
and  twin-brother  of  Jacob,  'llie  singular  appear- 
ance of  the  child  at  his  birth  originated  the  name: 

"  And  the  first  came  out  red  (^5'^DTW),  all  over 
like  an  hairy  garment,  and  they  called  his  name 
Fsau''  OW,  i,  e.  "hairy,"  "rough,"  Gen.  xxv. 
25).  This  was  not  the  only  remarkable  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  birth  of  the  infant.  Even 
in  the  womb  the  twin-brothers  struggled  together 
(xxv.  22).  Esau  was  the  first-bom;  but  as  he  was 
issuing  into  life  Jacobus  hand  grasped  his  heeL 
The  bitter  enmity  of  two  brothers,  and  the  increas- 
ing strife  of  two  great  nations,  were  thus  fore- 
shadowed (xxv.  23,  26).  Esau's  robust  frame  and 
"  rough  "  aspect  were  the  types  of  a  wild  and  daring 
nature.  The  peculiarities  of  liis  character  soon 
began  to  develop  themselves.  Scorning  the  peace- 
ful and  commonplace  occupations  of  the  shepherd, 
he  revelled  in  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  and  in 
the  martial  exercises  of  the  (^aanitcs  (xxv.  27). 
He  was,  in  fact,  a  thorough  Btduwy,  a  "  son  of  the 

desert"  (so  we  may  translate  H^tt?  tt?^S),  who 
delighted  to  roam  free  as  the  wind  of  heaven,  and 
who  was  impatient  of  the  restrahits  of  ciriUzed  or 
settled  life.  His  old  father,  by  a  caprice  of  affection 
not  uncommon,  loved  his  willful,  vagrant  boy;  and 
his  keen  relisl^  for  savory  food  being  gratified  by 
Ksau's  venison,  be  liked  him  all  the  better  for  his 
skill  in  hunting  (xxv.  28).  An  event  occurred 
which  exhibited  the  reckless  character  of  Esau  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  selfish,  grasping  nature  of 
his  brother  on  the  other.  Tlie  former  returned 
from  the  fiekl,  exhinsted  by  the  exercise  of  the 
chase,  and  faint  with  hunger.  Seeing  some  pottage 
of  lentiles  which  Jacob  had  prepared,  he  asked  for 
it.  Jacob  only  consented  to  give  the  food  on  Esau^s 
swearing  to  him  that  he  would  in  return  give  up 
his  birthright.  There  is  something  reciting  in 
this  whole  tran8:iction.  Jacob  takes  advantage  of 
his  brother's  disti-ess  to  rob  him  of  that  which  was 
dear  as  life  itself  to  an  Eastern  patriarch.  The 
birthright  not  only  gave  him  the  headship  of  the 
tribe,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  great  bulk  of  the  family  property,  but  it 
carried  with  it  the  corennrU  bleminj  (xxrii.  28,  29, 
36:  Heb.  xii.  16,  17).  Then  again  whilst  Esau, 
under  the  pressure  of  temporary  suffering,  despises 
his  birthright  by  selling  it  for  a  mess  of  potuge 
(Gen.  xxv.  34),  he  afterwards  attempts  to  secure 
that  which  he  had  deliberately  sold  (xx\ii.  4,  34, 
38;  Heb.  xU.  17). 

It  is  evident  the  whole  transaction  was  public, 
for  it  resulted  in  a  new  name  being  given  to  Esau. 
He  said  to  Jacob,  "  Feed  me  with  that  same  rea 

(DH^^)«  therefore  was  his  name  called  Edom""* 

(D11W,,  Gen.  xxv.  30).  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
however,  that  this  name  is  seldom  applied  to  Esau 
himself,  though  almost  universally  given  to  the 
country  he  settled  in,  and  to  his  posterity.  [Edom  ; 
ED031ITK8.]  The  name  "  Children  of  Esau  "  is 
in  a  few  cases  applied  to  the  Edomites  (Dent.  ii.  4, 
Jer.  xlbc.  8;  Obad.  18);  but  it  is  rather  a  pretical 
expression. 
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Eaaa  married  at  the  age  of  40,  and  contrary  to 
the  wish  of  his  parents.  His  wivea  were  both 
Canaanites:  and  they  *^were  bitterness  of  spirit 
onto  Isaac  and  to  Rebekah  *'  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  35). 

The  next  episode  in  the  history  of  Esau  and 
Jacob  is  still  more  painful  than  the  fonno',  as  it 
brings  fully  out  those  bitter  fiuxuly  rivalries  and 
divisions,  which  were  all  but  univCTsal  in  ancient 
times,  and  which  are  still  a  disgrace  to  Eastern 
society.  Jacob,  through  the  crail  of  his  mother,  is 
again  successftil,  and  secures  irrevocably  the  cove- 
nant blesging.  Esau  vows  vengeance.  But  fearing 
bis  aged  Other's  patriarchal  authority,  he  secretly 
congratulates  himself:  "  The  days  of  mourning  for 
my  father  are  at  hand,  then  will  I  slay  my  brother 
Jacob*'  (Gen.  xxvii.  41).  Thus  he  imagined  that 
by  one  bloody  deed  he  would  regain  all  that  had 
been  taken  from  him  by  artifice.  But  he  knew  not 
a  mother's  watchful  care.  Not  a  sinister  glance 
of  his  eyes,  not  a  hasty  expression  of  his  tongue, 
escaped  Kebekah.  She  felt  that  the  life  of  her 
darling  son,  whose  gentle  nature  and  domestic 
habits  had  won  her  heart's  afiections,  was  now  in 
imminent  peril ;  and  she  advised  him  to  flee  for  a 
time  to  her  rdations  in  Mesopotamia.  The  sins 
of  both  mother  and  child  were  visited  upon  them 
by  a  long  and  painAil  separation,  and  all  the 
attendant  anxieties  and  dangers.  By  a  character- 
istic piece  of  domestic  policy  Reliekah  succeeded 
both  in  exciting  Isaac^s  anger  against  Esau,  and 
obtaining  his  consent  to  Jacob's  departure  —  '*  and 
Bebekah  said  to  Isaac,  I  am  weary  of  my  life  be- 
cause of  the  daughters  of  Heth ;  if  Jacob  take  a 
wife  such  as  these,  what  good  shall  my  life  do  me?  " 
Her  object  was  attained  at  once.  The  blessing  was 
renew^  to  Jacob,  and  he  received  his  father's  com- 
mands to  go  to  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxvii.  46,  xxviii. 
1-5). 

When  Esau  heard  that  his  &ther  had  com- 
manded Jacob  to  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of 
his  kinsman  I.aban,  he  also  resolved  to  try  whether 
by  a  new  alliance  he  could  propitiate  his  parents^ 
He  accordingly  married  his  cousin  Mahalath,  the 
daughter  of  Islimael  (xxviii.  8,  9).  lliis  marriage 
appears  to  have  brought  him  into  connection  with 
the  IshmaelitiBh  tribes  beyond  the  valley  of  Arabah. 
He  soon  aftemrards  established  himself  in  Mount 
Seir;  still  retaining,  however,  some  interest  in  his 
father's  property  in  southern  Palestine.  It  is  prob- 
able that  his  own  habits,  and  the  idolatrous  prac- 
tices of  his  wives  and  rising  fiunily,  continued  to 
excite  and  even  increase  the  anger  of  his  parents; 
and  that  he,  consequently,  considered  it  more 
prudent  to  remove  his  household  to  a  distance.  He 
was  residing  in  Mount  Seir  when  Jacob  returned 
torn  Padan-aram,  and  had  then  become  so  rich 
and  powerful  that  the  impressions  of  his  brother's 
eariy  oflfeoses  seem  to  have  been  almost  conpletely 
effitced.  His  reception  of  Jacob  was  cordial  and 
honest;  though  doubts  and  fears  still  lurked  in  the 
mind  of  the  latter,  and  betrayed  him  into  some- 
thing of  his  old  duplicity;  for  while  he  promises  to 
go  to  Seir,  he  carefully  declines  his  brother's  escort-, 
and  immediately  after  his  departu|ie  turns  westward 
across  the  Jordan  {Gen,  xxxii.  7,  8,  II;  xxxili.  4, 
12,  17). 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  brothers  apun  met 
until  the  death  of  their  father,  about  20  yenrs  after- 
wards. Mutual  interests  and  mutual  fear  seem  to 
buve  constrained  them  to  act  honestly,  and  even 
generously  towards  each  other  at  this  stJemn  inter- 
fiew.    They  united  in  bying  Isaac's  body  iu  the 
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cavi^  of  Bfachpelah.  Then  '^Esao  tpok  ■!!  Mi 
cattle,  and  all  his  substance,  which  he  had  got  in 
the  land  of  Canaan "  —  such,  doubtleai,  as  hi: 
father  with  Jacob's  consent  had  assigned  to  him  — 
and  went  into  the  country  from  the  £soe  of  fak 
brother  Jacob  "  (xxxv.  39,  xxxvL  6).  He  now  saw 
clearly  that  the  covenant  blessing  was  Jacob's;  that 
God  had  inalienably  aUotted  the  land  of  Canaan 
to  Jacob's  posterity;  and  that  it  would  be  foUy  to 
strive  against  the  Divine  wiU.  He  knew  also  that 
as  Canaan  was  given  to  Jacob,  Mount  Seir  was 
given  to  himself  (comp.  xxvii.  39,  xxxii.  3;  and 
Deut.  ii.  5);  and  he  was,  theidbre,  desiroos  with 
his  increased  wealth  and  power  to  enter  into  fuH 
possession  of  his  country,  and  drive  out  its  oU 
inhabitants  (Deut.  ii.  12).  Another  cireunHiUDoe 
may  have  influeneed  him  in  leaving  Canaan.  He 
^' lived  by  his  sword*'  ((Sen.  xxvii.  40);  and  he 
felt  that  the  rocky  festnesses  of  Edom  wxmkl  be  a 
safer  and  more  suitable  abode  for  such  as  by  their 
habits  provoked  the  hoetifities  of  neighboring  tribes, 
than  the  open  plains  of  southern  Palestine. 

There  is  a  difficulty  connected  with  the  naoMs 
of  Esau's  wives,  which  is  discussed  under  Ahou- 
BAHAH  and  Bashemath.  Of  his  subsequent  his- 
tory nothing  is  known;  for  that  of  his  descendants 
see  Edom  and  Edomites.  J.  L.  P. 

B^AU  CH<ra^:  Set),  1  Esdr.  v.  29.     [Ziba.] 
E'SAY  {'Ha-aiaS'  /«««^,  Imias),  Ecdus.  xWn. 
20,  22;  2  Esdr.  u.  18.     [Isaiah.] 

*  ESCHEW,  now  seldom  used,  means  in  the 
A.  V.  (Job  i.  1,  8,  u.  3;  1  Pet.  Ui.  11)  "to  flee 
from*'  or  "shun."  It  is  from  the  old  French 
etchiver  in  that  sense.  H. 

ESDRAEXON  [Jud.  lii.  9,  •E<r8p7jA<6i';  Sin.i 
EffiripKur'i  Vat.  Comp.  Aid.  *E(r8pa^.A«y;  iv.  6, 
Vat.  EafmKtay]  Alex.  EfftpriX^''''  ^'"-  ^»  'E<r3pif- 
Xfli/i,  Vat.  Sin.  -Awv;  Comp.  Aid.  'Eo-3pai)A^/i; 
i.  8,  'Effiprik<ifi;  Sin.  -xw,  Vat.  Ecpprjfi;  Alex. 
Eaiprifi :  J^sdrthn].  This  name  is  merely  the 
Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  Jezklei^  It 
occurs  in  this  exact  shape  only  twice  in  the  A.  V. 
(Jud.  iii.  9,  iv.  6).  In  Jud.  viL  3  it  is  E&- 
DRAELOM  [Esdradon,  ed.  1611],  and  in  i.  8 
EsDKKLOM  [Esdrelon,  ed.  1611],  with  the  addition 
of  "  the  great  plain."  In  the  O.  T.  the  plain  is 
called  the  Valley  of  Jezkeel;  by  Josephus  the 
great  phiin,  t^  wrS/ov  fi^ytu  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  old  royal  city  of  Jrzreel,  nhich  occupied 
a  commanding  site,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  plain,  on  a  spur  of  Mount  Gilboa. 

"  The  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  "  extends  across 
central  Palestine  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Jordan,  separating  the  mountain  ranges  of  Cannel 
and  Samaria  from  those  of  Galitee.  The  western 
section  of  it  is  property  the  plain  of  AccHO,  or 
'Akka.  The  mam  body  of  the  pb.in  is  a  triangle. 
Its  base  on  the  east  extends  from  Jevht  (the  an- 
cient En-gannim)  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  beknr 
Nazareth,  and  is  about  15  miles  long;  the  north 
side,  formed  by  the  hiDs  of  Galilee,  is  about  It 
miles  long;  and  the  south  side,  formed  by  the 
Samaria  range,  is  about  18  miles.  The  apex  on 
the  west  is  a  narrow  pass  opening  into  the  plain  of 
'Akka.  This  vast  expanse  has  a  gently  undulating 
surface  —  in  sprmg  all  green  with  com  where  cul- 
tivated, and  rank  weeds  and  grass  where  neglected 
—  dotted  with  se\'eral  low  gray  tells,  and  near  the 
sides  with  a  few  olive  groves.     This  is  that  VaA^ 

of  Meffiddo  (r\yt^  ri$n2,  so  calkHi  torn  tk 
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alt  J  of  Mkgipdo,  which  stood  on  its  southern 
border),  where  Barak  triumphed,  and  where  kiug 
Joaiah  was  defeated  and  received  his  death-wound 
(Judg.  y.;  2  Chr.  xxxv.)«  Probably,  too,  it  was 
before  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  John  when  he  fig- 
urativelj  described  the  final  conflict  between  the 
hosts  of  good  and  evil  who  were  gathered  to  a 
place  called  Ar-mageddon  {*ApfjMyti9^¥i  from  the 

Hebrew  TO^p  ly,  that  \b,  the  city  of  Afegiddo; 

Key.  xvi.  16).  The  river  Kishon  —  «*  that  ancient 
river  "  so  &tal  to  the  army  of  Sisera  (Judg.  v.  21) 
—  Aiuns  the  plain,  and  flows  ofl*  through  the  pass 
westward  to  the  Mediterranean. 

From  the  base  of  this  triam^ular  plain  three 
branches  stretch  out  eastward,  like  fingers  from  a 
hand,  divided  by  two  bleak,  gnty  ridges  —  one  bear- 
ing the  familiar  name  of  Mount  Gilboa;  the  other 
called  by  Franks  Little  Heniion,  but  by  natives 
Jebd  ed-Duhy.  The  northern  branch  has  Tabor 
on  the  006  lida,  and  Little  Hermon  on  the  other; 
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into  it  the  troops  of  Barak  defiled  from  the  heights 
of  Tabor  (Judg.  iv.  6);  and  on  its  opposite  side  are 
the  sites  of  Nain  and  Endor.  The  mMUhem  branch 
lies  between  Jenin  and  Gilboa,  terminating  in  a 
point  among  the  hills  to  the  eastward ;  it  was  across 
it  Ahaziah  fled  from  Jehu  (2  K.  ix.  27).  The 
central  branch  is  the  richest  as  well  as  the  most 
celebrated ;  it  descends  in  green,  fertile  slupiv  to  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  having  Jezreel  and  Shunem 
on  opposite  sides  at  the  western  end,  and  Beth- 
shean  in  its  midst  towards  the  east.  This  is  the 
"Valley  of  JezreeP*  proper  — the  battle-field  on 
which  Gideon  triumphed,  and  Saul  and  Jonatlinn 
were  overthrown  (Judg.  vii.  1  fll;  1  Sam.  xxix. 
and  xxxi.) 

Two  things  are  worthy  of  special  notice  in  the 
pkun  of  Esdraelon.  (1.)  Its  wonderful  richneM. 
Its  unbroken  expanse  of  verdure  contrasts  stran^ly 
with  the  gray,  bleak  crowns  of  Gilboa,  and  the 
rugged  ranges  on  the  north  and  south.  The  gigan- 
tic thistka,  the  luxuriant  grass,  and  the  exubennr 


3f  the  crops  on  the  few  coltiTated  spots,  show  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  It  was  the  frontier  of  Zeb- 
uhm  —  "  I^joice,  Zebulun,  in  thy  going  out "  (Deut 
xxxiii.  18).  But  it  ?ras  the  special  portion  of  Is- 
sachar  —  "  And  he  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and  the 
land  that  it  was  pleasant;  and  bowed  his  shoulder 
to  bear,  and  became  a  servant  unto  tribute  **  (Gen. 
xlix.  15).  (2.)  lU  desolation.  If  we  except  the 
eastern  branches,  there  is  not  a  single  inhabited 
village  on  its  whole  surfece,  and  not  more  than  one 
Mxth  of  its  soil  is  cultivated.  It  is  the  home 
of  the  wild,  wandering  Bedawtn,  who  scour  its 
smooth  turf  on  their  fleet  hones  in  seareh  of  plun- 
der; and  when  hard  pressed  can  speedily  remove 
their  tents  and  flocks  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  a  weak  government.  It  has 
always  been  insecure  since  history  began.  The  old 
Canaanite  tribes  drove  victoriously  through  it  in 
iheir  iron  chariots  (Judg.  iv.  3,  7);  the  nomad 
Midianites  and  Amalckites  —  those  "children  of 
Jie  east,'*  who  were  *  «s  grasshoppers  for  multi- 


tude," whose  "camels  were  without  number"  — 
devoured  its  rich  pastures  (Judg.  vi.  1-6,  vii.  1  * 
the  Philistines  long  held  it,  establishing  a  strong 
hold  at  Beth-shean  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1,  xxxi.  10);  and 
the  Syrians  frequently  swept  over  it  with  theii 
armies  (1  K.  xx.  20;  2  K.  xiii.  17).  In  its  con- 
dition, thus  exposed  to  every  hasty  incursion,  and 
to  every  shock  of  war,  we  read  the  fortunes  of  tliat 
tribe  which  for  the  sake  of  its  richness  consented 
to  sink  into  a  half-nomadic  state  —  "R^oice,  0 
Issachar,  in  thy  t^nts  .  .  .  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass, 
couching  down  between  two  burdens:  and  he  saw 
that  rest  was  Kood,  and  the  land  that  it  was  pleas- 
ant, and  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear,  and  became  a 
servant  unto  tribute"  (Gen.  xlix.  14,  15;  Deut. 
xxxiii.  18).  Once  only  did  this  tribe  shake  off*  the 
yoke;  when  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  Sisera, 
"  the  chiefs  of  Issachar  were  with  Deborah  "  (.1  udg. 
V.  15).  Their  exposed  position  and  ^-aliiable  pos- 
sessions in  this  open  plain  made  them  anxious  foi 
the  succession  of  David  to  the  throne,  as  one  ur  det 
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who0e  powenul  protection  they  would  er\joy  that 
peaoe  and  rest  they  loved;  and  they  joined  with 
their  neighbors  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  in  send- 
ing to  David  piesents  of  the  richest  productions  of 
their  rich  country  (1  Chr.  xii.  32,  40). 

llie  whole  borders  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  are 
dotted  with  places  of  high  historic  and  sacred  in- 
terest. Mere  we  group  them  together,  wliile  re- 
ferring the  reader  for  details  to  the  separate  articles. 
On  the  east  we  have  AWw,  A'rttn,  and  Shuncm^ 
ranged  round  the  base  of  the  *'  hill  of  Morth ;  ** 
then  BeUtshean  in  the  centre  of  the  »» Valley  of 
Jezreeli  "  then  GUbon^  with  the  •*  well  of  Haivd^** 
and  the  ruins  of  Jezratl  at  ita  western  base.  On 
the  south  are  lln-ynnnim^  Taanachy  and  Megiddo, 
At  the  wesU'ni  apex,  on  the  overhanging  brow  of 
Carmel^  is  tlie  scene  of  Elyah's  sacrifice;  and  close 
by  the  foot  uf  the  mountain  below,  runs  Uie  Kishon^ 
on  whose  banks  the  fiilse  prophets  of  Baal  were 
slain.  On  the  north,  among  places  of  less  note, 
are  Nazareth  and  Tnbor.  The  modem  Syrians 
have  forgotten  the  ancient  name  as  they  have  for- 
gotten the  ancient  history  of  Esdraelon ;  and  it  is 
now  known  among  them  only  as  Merj  ibn  ^Amer^ 
»»the  Plain  of  the  Son  of  'Amer."  A  graphic 
sketch  of  Esdraelon  is  given  in  Stanley*s  <S.  ^  P. 
p.  336  ff.  See  also  the  Handbook  for  Syria  and 
Pakstine,  p.  351  ff.;  Kobmson,  ii.  315-30,  366,  lii. 
X13  ff.  J.  L.  P. 

*  The  phdn  of  Esdraelon  is  remarkable  for  the 
number  and  sanguinary  character  of  the  battles 
which  have  been  fought  there  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  our  own  age.  The  language  of  the 
traveller.  Dr.  Clarke,  hardly  needs  qualification 
when  he  says  ( Travels,  Ac.,  ii.  493)  that  "  warriors 
out  of  every  nation  which  is  under  heaven  have 
pitched  their  tent  in  the  plain  of  Esdraebn,  and 
have  beheld  the  \'arious  banners  of  their  nations 
wet  with  the  dews  of  Tabor  and  of  Hermon."  It 
was  here  that  Barak  encountered  the  forces  of 
Sisero,  and  the  severe  battle  ensued  (commemorated 
in  the  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak)  which  swept 
over  almost  the  entire  plain  and  dyed  its  waters 
with  blood  (Judg.  iv..4  ff.  and  v.  1  ff.).  At  the 
foot  of  the  ridge  where  Jezreel  (Zei-in)  was  situated, 
Gideon  achie\'ed  his  great  victory  over  the  Amalek- 
ites  and  Midianites  (Judg.  vi.  33,  rii.  1  ff.).  By 
the  fountain  CAin  Jalud)  near  the  same  city,  the 
host  of  Israel  under  Saul  encamped,  before  it  was 
chased  and  scattered  on  the  mountains  of  GUboa 
(1  Sam.  xxix.  1,  xxxi.  1  ff.).  At  Megiddo,  on  the 
southern  frontier,  between  Issachar  and  Manasseh, 
Joeiah,  king  of  .Judah,  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
the  Egyptians  under  Necho  (2  K.  xxiii.  29;  2  Chr. 
XXXV.  22).  The  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Holofenies,  had  their  quarters 
here  before  Bethulia,  the  strong  poet  which  com- 
manded the  pass  between  Galilee  and  Samaria  (Jud. 
vii.  3);  and  here,  at  the  foot  of  Tabor,  Vespasian 
fought  against  the  Jews  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  6,  §  8). 
Here  the  CVusaders  and  the  Saracens  slaughtered 


a  •  In  the  Vatican,  Alexandrine,  and  Sinaitic  MSS. 
of  the  Septuaglnt,  and  in  the  Aldine  edition,  the  hookB 
if  Buu  and  Nehemlah  are  united  In  one  under  the 
name  of  2d  Esdras.  In  the  Alexandrine  MS.  1st  Es- 
dnu  is  entitled  b  tcpcvf,  "The  Priest,"  and  lepcvf  is 
also  prefixed  as  a  title  to  2d  Eadras  (ficra  and  Nehe- 
miah).  A. 

b  "  Oratio  M&naMie,  necnon  librl  duo  qui  sub  llbri 
tertU  et  quart!  Esdrae  nomine  circamfemntnr,  boc  In 
oeo,  extra  scilicet  aeriem  eanonicorum  libromm,  qnos 
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I  each  other;  and  here  in  1799  the  Tulu,  with  tm 
army  of  25,000  men,  were  vanquished  bj  3,000 
French  troops  under  Bonaparte  and  Kleber.  For 
interesting  notices  concerning  this  plain,  the  mofll 
remarkable  in  Palestine,  both  geographically  and 
historictilly,  see  Hitter's  Geography  of  PaUstmej 
Mr.  Gage's  trans,  ii.  317, 322,  iv.  343  ff. ;  and  Kob. 
Phiys.  Gtotjr.  pp.  131-135.  The  best  view  of  Es- 
draelon is  that  spread  out  before  the  obaerver  from 
the  Wtly  on  the  hill-top  above  Nazareth,  and  the 
best  description  of  that  view  is  the  one  written  bj 
Dr.  Kobmson  (BibL  Res,  iiL  189  ff.,  Ist  ed.). 

ESDRAS  CTSUrJ/Mw:  Esdra»\  1  Esdr.  iriiL  1, 
3,  7,  8,  9,  19,  23,  25,  91,  92,  96;  ix.  1,  7,  16,  39, 
40,  42,  45,  46,  49;  2  Esdr.  i.  1;  u.  10,  33, 42;  vi. 
10;  vu.  2,  25;  viii.  2, 19;  xiv.  1,  38.     [Ezra.] 

ESa>RAS,  FIRST  BOOK  OF,  the  fint  in 
order  of  the  apocryphal  books  in  the  English  Bible:, 
which  follows  Luther  and  the  German  Bibles  in 
separating  the  apocryphal  fixmi  the  canonical 
books,  instead  of  binding  them  up  together  accord- 
mg  to  historical  order  (Walton^s  Proltgom,  de 
Vers.  Gnxc.  §  9 ).  The  classification  of  the  4  books 
which  have  been  named  after  Eera  is  porticulariy 
complicated.  In  the  Vatican  and  other  quaai>mod- 
em  editions  of  the  LXX.,  our  Ist  Esdr.  is  caOed 
the^rs^  book  of  FJsdras  in  relation  to  the  canonical 
book  of  Ezra,  which  follows  it  and  is  called  the 
secmd  Esdras."  But  in  the  Vulgate,  Ist  Esdr. 
means  the  canonical  book  of  Ezra,  and  2d  Esdr. 
means  Nehtmudty  according  to  the  primitive  He- 
brew  arrangement,  mentioned  by  Jerome,  in  which 
Ezra  and  Nehenuah  made  up  two  parts  of  the  one 
book  of  Ezra;  and  3d  and  4th  Esdr.  are  what  we 
now  call  1  and  2  Esdraa.  These  ksL,  with  the 
prayer  of  Manasses,  are  the  only  apocryphal  books 
admitted  eo  nomine  into  the  Romish  Bibles,  the 
other  Apocn-pha  beuig  declared  canonical  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  The  reason  of  the  exclusion  of 
3d  Esdras  from  the  Canon  seems  to  be  that  the 
Tridentine  fathers,  in  1546,  were  not  aware  that  it 
existed  in  Greek.  For  it  is  not  in  the  Compluten- 
sian  edition  (1515),  nor  hi  the  Biblia  Regia;  Vata- 
blus  (about  1540)  had  never  seen  a  Gredt  copy, 
and,  in  the  preface  to  the  apocrj-phal  books,  speaks 
of  it  as  only  existing  m  some  MSS.  and  printed 
Latin  Bibles.^  Baduel  also,  a  French  Protestant 
divine  (Bibl.  CiiL)  (about  1550),  says  that  he  knew 
of  no  one  who  had  ever  seen  a  Gr^  copy.  For 
this  reason,  it  seems,  it  was  excluded  fh>m  the 
Canon,  though  it  has  certainly  quite  as  good  a  title 
to  be  admitted  as  Tobit,  Judith,  &c  It  has  in- 
deed been  stated  (Bp.  Marsh,  Comp.  View,  ap. 
Soames  HiM.  of  Be/,  ii.  608)  that  the  Council  of 
Trent  in  excluding  the  2  books  of  Esdras  followed 
Augustine's  C^anon.  But  this  is  not  so.  Augus- 
tme  (de  Doctr.  Christ,  lib.  ii.  13)  distinctly  men- 
tions among  the  libri  canonid,  EtditB  duo ; «  and 


sancta  Tridentina  synodns  rasceplt,  et  pro  oanonlelB 
Buseipiendoe  decrevit,  «epo«iti  sunt,  ne  prorms  Inter 
Irent,  quippe  qui  4  nonnolUs  sanotis  Patribm  tnlir 
dum  cltantur,  et  in  aliquibus  BiblUs  Latink,  tam  iBa» 
uscriptia  quam  impressU,  reperiuntur." 

c  Jerome,  in  hi«  preltire  to  hiii  Latin  renkm  M 
Ezr  t  and  N'^fuminJi,  ga^ »,  "  Umos  a  nobis  liber  ediutf 
eat,'*  etc. ;  though  he  implies  that  they  warv  soma 
tim  8  called  1  and  2  Esdnji. 
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tfiat  oiie  of  these  was  our  1st  Esdras  is  manifest 
from  the  quotation  finom  it  given  below  from  Dt 
Cic'U.  Did,  Hence  it  is  also  sure  that  it  was  in- 
eluded  among  those  pronounced  as  canonical  by  the 
8d  Council  of  Carthage  a.  d.  397.  or  419,  where 
the  some  title  is  given,  AW/te  libri  duo :  where  it 
b  to  be  notie-ed,  by  the  way,  that  Augustine  and 
the  Coimcil  of  Carthage  use  the  term  canonical  in 
a  much  brooder  sense  thun  we  do;  and  tliat  the 
manifest  ground  of  considering  them  canonical  in 
any  sense,  is  their  being  found  in  the  Greek  copies 
of  the  LXX.  in  u^e  at  that  time.  In  aU  the  earlier 
editioas  of  the  English  Uible  the  books  of  Esdras 
are  nuniliered  as  in  the  Vulgate.  In  the  Gth  Art- 
icle of  the  Church  of  England  (first  introduced  in 
1571)  the  Ist  and  2d  books  denote  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah,  and  the  3d  and  4th,  among  the  Apocry- 
pha, are  our  present  1st  and  2d.  In  the  list  of 
re\'«^er8  or  translators  of  the  BUhops'  Bible,  sent  by 
Archb*shop  Parker  to  Sir  William  Cecil  with  the 
portioi.  revised  by  each,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther, 
and  the  aixxryphal  books  of  l^sJras,  seem  to  lie  all 
comprised  under  the  one  title  of  EiiUKAS.  Uarkiw, 
Bp.  of  Chiche!iter,  was  the  translator,  as  also  of  the 
books  of  Judith,  TobLis,  and  Sapientia  ( Conetp. 
of  Ardihp.  Parker,  Park.  Soc.  p.  335).  The 
Geneva  Bible  first  adopted  the  classification  used  in 
our  present  Bibles,  in  which  EzitA  and  Neiii-^iiah 
give  their  names  to  the  two  canonical  books,  and 
the  two  apocryphal  become  1  and  2  Esdras;  where 
the  Greek  form  of  the  name  marks  that  these  books 
do  not  exist  in  Hebrew  or  Chaldee. 

As  regards  the  antiquity  of  this  book  and  the 
rank  assigned  to  it  in  the  early  church,  it  may 
suffice  to  mention  that  Josephus  quotes  largely 
from  it,  and  follows  its  authority,  even  in  contra- 
diction to  the  canonical  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  by 
which  he  has  been  led  into  hopeless  historical  blun- 
ders and  anachronisms.  It  is  quoted  also  by  CI&> 
mens  Alexandrinus  {Stiytm.  i.);  and  the  fiunous 
sentence  *^  Veritas  manet,  et  in^-alescit  \n  setemum, 
et  vint  .et  obtinet  in  s»cula  sieculorum,'*  is  cited 
by  Cyprian  as  from  Esdras,  prefixed  by  tU  sct-iptum 
est  {KpiiL  Ixxiv.).  Augustine  also  refers  to  the 
same  passage  {De  CitiL  Dei^  zviii.  36),  and  sug- 
gests that  it  noay  lie  prophetical  of  Christ  who  is 
the  truth.  He  ijidudes  under  the  name  of  Esdras 
our  1  Esdr.,  and  the  canonical  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.  1  Esdr.  is  also  cited  by  Athanasius 
and  other  fitthers;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  sentence 
that  has  been  more  widely  divulged  than  that  of 
1  Esdr.  iv.  41,  '*  Magpa  est  veriUs  et  pnevalebit.'* 
But  though  it  is  most  strange  that  the  Coundl  of 
Trent  should  not  have  admitted  this  book  into  their 
wide  Canon,  nothing  can  be  clearer,  on  the  other 
hand,  than  that  it  is  rightly  included  by  us  among 
the  Apocrypha,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  its  his- 
torical inaccuracy,  and  contradiction  of  the  true 
Ezra,  but  also  on  the  external  evidence  of  the  early 
church.  That  it  was  never  known  to  exist  in  He- 
brew, and  formed  no  part  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  is 
admitted  by  all.  Jerome,  in  his  pre&ce  to  Ezr. 
Mid  Neh.,  speaks  eontemptuously  of  the  dreams 
(somnia)  of  the  3d  and  4th  Esdras,  and  says  they 
are  to  be  utterly  rejected.  In  hb  Prolugui  GaU- 
aUu  he  cleariy  defines  the  number  of  books  in  the 
Oanon,  22,  corresponding  to  the  2*2  tetters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  and  sayt  that  aU  others  are  apoc- 
ryphaL  llib  of  course  excludes  1  Esdras.  Mdito, 
Origen,  Eusebius,  Athanasius,  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  the  Council 
tt  Lncdioea,  and  many  otlier  fiithers,  expressly  fol- 
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km  the  same  canon,  counting  as  apocrypha]  what- 
ever b  not  comprehended  in  it. 

As  regards  the  contents  of  the  book,  and  the 
author  or  authors  of  it  —  the  first  cliapter  ii  a 
transcript  of  the  two  bst  chapters  of  2  Chr.  for 
the  most  part  veib itim,  and  only  in  one  or  tw<» 
parts  slightly  abridged  and  paraphrased,  and  show 
ing  some  corruptions  of  the  text,  the  use  of  a 
di^rent  Greek  version,  and  some  \'arious  readings, 
as  e.  ff.  i.  4,  fjktyaKu6rrira  for  8i&  x^^P^^*  *"***' 
eating  a  various  reading  in  the  Hebrew :  perhaps 

^273  for  ^ID^D,  or,  as  Bretschneldei  luggests, 
D^?P;  wimhf6y  (T^p^X  for  the  Hebrew  of  2 
Chr.  XXXV.  12,  "^IJ^?*  "with  the  oxen,'*  Ac 
Chapters  iii.,  Iv.,  and  v.,  to  the  end  of  v.  6.  are  the 
oi'it/iiuil  portions  of  the  book,  containing  the  legend 
of  the  three  young  Jews  at  the  court  of  iMrius; 
and  the  rest  b  a  transcript  more  or  less  exact  of 
the  book  of  Ezra,  with  the  chapters  transposed 
and  quite  otherwise  arranged,  and  a  portion  of  Ne- 
hemiah. Henoe  a  twofold  design  in  the  compiler 
b  dlsoemible:  one  to  introduce  and  give  Script- 
ural sanction  to  the  l^end  about  Zerubbabel,  which 
may  <nr  may  not  have  an  historical  base,  and  may 
have  existed  as  a  separate  work;  the  other  to  ex- 
plain the  great  obscurities  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  and 
to  present  the  narrative,  as  the  author  understood 
it,  in  historical  order,  in  which,  however,  he  has 
signally  fiuled.  For,  not  to  advert  to  innumerable 
other  contradictions,  the  introducing  the  opposition 
of  the  heathen,  as  offered  to  Zerubl)abel  nfltr  he 
had  been  sent  to  Jerusalem  in  such  triumph  by 
Darius,  and  the  describing  that  opposition  as  bat- 
ing *^ until  the  reign  of  Darius'*  (v.  73),  and  as 
put  down  by  an  appeal  to  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  b 
such  a  palpable  inounsbtency,  as  b  alone  sufficient 
quite  to  discredit  the  authority  of  the  book.  It 
even  induces  the  suspicion  that  it  b  a  farrago  made 
up  of  scraps  by  several  diflbrent  hands.  At  all 
events,  attempts  to  reconcile  the  different  portions 
with  each  other,  or  with  Scripture,  is  lost  labor. 

As  regards  the  time  and  plnce  when  the  com- 
pilation was  made,  the  oiiyind  portion  b  that 
which  alone  aflbrds  much  clew.  Thb  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  writer  was  thoroughly  conversant 
with  Hebrew,  even  if  he  did  not  write  the  book  in 
that  language.  He  was  well  acquainted  too  with 
the  books  of  Esther  and  Daniel  (1  Esdr.  iu.  1,  2 
flfl),  and  other  books  of  Scripture  {ib.  i.  2;),  21,  39, 
41,  ftc.,  and  45  compared  with  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7) 
But  that  he  did  not  Uve  under  the  Persian  kings, 
and  was  not  contemporary  with  the  events  narrated, 
appears  by  the  undiscriminating  way  in  which  he 
uses  promiscuously  the  phrase  Afede$  and  Persinnr, 
or,  Perntin$  and  Medet,  according  as  he  happened 
to  be  imitaUng  the  language  of  Daniel  or  of  the 
book  of  Esther.  The  allusk)n  hi  ch.  iv.  23  to 
**  sailing  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the  rivers,"  for  tlie 
purpose  of  "  robbing  and  stealing,"  seems  to  indi- 
cate residence  in  Eg)!)^  and  acquaintance  with  t!>e 
lawlessness  of  Gred(  pirates  then  acquired,  llie 
phraseology  of  t.  73  savors  also  strongly  of  (ireek 
rather  than  Hebrew.  If,  however,  as  seems  very 
probable,  the  legend  of  Zerubbabel  appeared  first  as 
a  separate  piece,  and  was  afterwards  incorporatefl 
into  the  narrative  made  up  firt>m  the  book  of  Ezra, 
thb  Greek  sentence  ftxnn  ch.  t.  would  not  provt 
anything  as  to  the  language  in  which  the  original 
legend  was  written.  The  expressions  in  iv.  40, 
',  **  She  b  the  strer^h,  kingdom,  power,  and  nu^est^ 
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of  all  ages/*  is  xtrj  Kke  Hm  doxology  found  in  some 
copies  of  the  Ix^rd's  Prayer,  and  retained  by  ns, 
<*  thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the  power  and  the 

e7  for  ever."  [Comp.  1  Chr.  xxix.  12.]  Hut 
htfoot  says  that  the  Jews  in  the  temple  serv- 
ice, instead  of  saying  Amen,  used  this  antiphon, 
"  filessed  be  the  name  of  the  Glory  of  His  King- 
dom for  evor  and  ever  "  (vi.  427).  So  that  the  re- 
semblance may  be  accounted  for  by  their  being  both 
taken  from  a  common  source. 

For  a  further  account  of  the  history  of  the  times 
embraced  in  this  book,  see  Ezra;  £8DKA8  XL; 
Joseph.  Anliq.  Jud.  xi. ;  Her\'ey's  Gtnealog.  of  our 
Lord  Jews  Christy  ch.  xi.  ,*  Bp.  Cosin  on  the  Camm 
of  Sa\;  Fulke's  D^tnce  of  TransL  of  Bible 
(Piu-k.  Soc  p.  18  ff.);  Kitto,  Cyclop,  of  BibL  LU., 
art.  I'lsiirns ;  and  the  authoritiee  cited  in  the  course 
ufthi^arUde.  A.  C.  H. 

*  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  questions  sug- 
gested by  this  book,  see  Trendelenburg's  essay 
Ueber  den  t^johr.  Earas^  in  Eichhom's  AUyem. 
Bibliuthek  d,  IdbL  Lit  i.  180  ff.,  reprinted  in  Eich- 
hom's  £inL  m  die  a^aokr.  Sckr(flen  des  A.  T. 
(1796),  pp.  335-877 ;  O.  F.  Fritzsche,  Exeg.  Handb, 
.  stf  d,  Apokr.  des  A,  T.,  Uef.  i.  (1851),  the  best 
commentary;  De  Wette,  EinL  7*  Ausg.  (1852),  pp. 
395-97;  Palfrey,  LecL  on  the  Jewish  Sa^tres, 
iv.  106-119  (Boston,  1852);  KeU,  EinL  2«  Aufl. 
(1859),  pp.  677-682;  Bertheau,  Die  BUcher  Esra, 
Nechem.  u.  Ester  (Exeg,  Handb.  Lief,  xvii.,  1862), 
p.  14  f.,  on  its  relation  to  the  canonical  book  of 
Eera;  Davidson,  Introd,  to  the  Old  TtsL  iiL  352- 
57  (1863);  EwaW,  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Israel,  S*  Ausg. 
(1864),  iv.  165  ff.,  and  the  art.  Esdras  by  Ginsbui^ 
in  the  3d  ed.  of  Kitto's  Cyd.  of  BihL  LUeratwe. 

The  following  table  may  facilitate  the  comparison 
of  the  apocryphal  Ist  Esdras  with  the  correspond- 
ing portions  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament: 


Ch.  i. 

"    u.  1-15 

"       F^.  i. 

"    ii  16-30 

"       Ett.  iv.  7-24. 

•*    V.  7-73 

"       Ezr.  U.  1-iv.  6. 

"    vi.  1-ix.  36 

"       Ezr.  V.  1-x.  44. 

"    ix.  37-55  "       Neh.  vu.  73-viii.  13. 

The  abrupt  tennination  of  the  book  has  led 
most  scholars  to  consider  it  incomplete  in  its  pres- 
ent form.  Trendelenburg,  Eichhom,  De  Wette, 
Fritzsche,  Bertheau,  and  Ginsburg  regard  the  work 
as  in  the  main  a  free  translation  from  the  Hebrew 
of  the  Old  Testament  books,  and  consequently,  as 
of  some  value  for  the  criticism  of  the  original  text; 
Keil,  on  the  other  hand,  with  whom  Davidson 
agrees,  maintains  that  the  compiler  used  the  8ep- 
tuagint  version.  The  peculiar  passage  iiL  1-v.  6 
is  generally  sui^MMed  to  have  been  originally  written 
in  Gixsek.  The  style  of  the  book  is  much  better 
than  that  of  most  portions  of  the  Septuagint,  and 
is  comparatively  free  from  Hebraisms.  The  Syriac 
version  of  Ist  Esdras  has  been  recently  published 
by  LAgarde  in  a  form  more  correct  tbm  that  in 
Walton's  Polygkrtt  {Lilni  Vet.  Test,  apocryphi 
Syriace,  Ups.  1861).  A. 

ES1>IIA8,  THE  SECOND  BOOK  OP, 

In  the  English  Version  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  so 
eaUed  by  the  author  (2  Esdr.  i.  1),  is  more  oom- 


a  Gflrorer  obtained  a  transcript  of  a  Greek  MS.  at 
Paris,  bearing  the  title,  which  proved  to  be  a  worth- 
less I  mpilation  of  lato  dito.   Jahrk.  d.  HeiU^  i.  70,  n. ; 
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monly  known,  according  to  the  reckoniof^  off  Ikt 
l^n  Version,  as  tJbe  fottrth  book  of  Kera  [sof 
above,  Esdras  I.];  but  the  arrangement  in  the 
Latin  MSS.  is  not  uniform,  and  in  the  Arabic  and 
ASUkkofic  versions  the  book  is  called  the  fint  of 
Ezra.  The  original  title,  'AiroKd\vfts  "KcSoa  (or 
froo<fnrrela  "Mpa),  "the  Rertlatton  of  EDm," 
which  is  preserved  in  some  old  catalogues  of  ihtt 
canonical  and  iqwcryphal  hooka  (NicepbOTUs,  xp. 
Fabric.  Cod  Pseudep.  V.  T,  U.  176  [CW.  Apocr. 
N.  T,  i.  952],  Montfisiucon,  BibUoth,  CouHh.  p. 
194),  is  fiu>  more  appropriate,  and  it  were  to  b* 
wished  that  it  could  be  restored.** 

1.  For  a  long  time  this  book  of  Ezra  was  knova 
only  by  an  old  Latin  version,  which  is  presored  in 
some  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate.  This  renion  was  used 
by  Ambrose,  and,  like  the  other  parts  of  tb«  1  Wms 
Latintt,  is  probably  older  than  the  time  oi  Tertul- 
lian.  A  second  Arabic  text  was  discovered  by  3fr. 
Gregory  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  in 
two  Bodleian  MSS.,  and  an  English  version  made 
fhmi  this  by  Simon  Ockley  was  inserted  by  VMustan 
in  the  last  [4th]  volume  of  his  Prixnitite  Christim^ 
iiy  (London,  1711).  Fabridus  added  the  \'ario>iM 
raulings  of  the  Arabic  text  to  his  edition  of  the 
Latm  in  1723  {Cod.  Pseudep.  V.  T.  il  173  ff.).  A 
third  JSthiopic  text  was  published  in  1820  by 
[Archbp.]  Laurenoe  with  English  and  Latin  trans- 
itions, likewise  from  a  Bo(Ueian  MS.  which  had 
remained  wholly  disregarded,  though  quoted  bj 
Ludolf  in  his  IHctionary  {Primi  Estxe  Ubrl,  r«w» 
jEthiopica  .  .  .  LaUne  AngKceque  reddiin.  Oxon. 
1820).  The  Latin  transhition  has  been  rpprinted 
by  Gfh"rer,  with  the  various  readings  of  the  l^tin 
and  Arabic  {Pn^h.  Pseudep.  Stuttg.  3840,  p.  66 
ff.);  but  the  original  Arabic  text  had  not  yet  been 
published. 

2.  'llie  three  versions  were  aU  made  directly 
frt>m  a  Greek  text  This  is  evidently  the  case  with 
reffard  to  the  Latin  (Lticke,  Versuch  tiner  vtMsL 
EmUitung,  i.  149)  and  the  iEthiopic  (Van  der 
Vlis,  Di^utatio  aHiica  de  Ezra  lib,  itpocr.  AmsteU, 
1839,  p.  75  ff.),  and  apparently  so  with  regard  to 
the  Arabic.  A  dear  trsee  of  a  Greek  text  occurs 
in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (c.  xii.  =  2  Ezr.  v.  5). 
but  the  other  supposed  references  in  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  are  very  uncertain  (e.  g.  Clem.  i.  20;  Hcrm. 
PasL  i.  1,  3,  Ac.),  The  next  witness  to  the  Greek 
text  is  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  expmsly  quotes 
the  book  as  the  work  of  *«the  prophet  Ezra** 
{Strom,  iii.  16,  §  100).  A  question,  however,  has 
been  raised  whether  the  Greek  text  was  not  it^If 
a  transbUion  f^m  the  Hebrew  (Bretscfandder,  in 
Henke's  Mus.  iii.  478  ff.  ap.  Uicke,!.  c);  but  the 
arguments  fh>m  language  by  which  the  hypothesis 
of  a  Hebrew  (Aramaic)  original  is  suppoited,  are 
wholly  misatisfk^ry ;  and  in  defiuilt  of  direct 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  must  be  supposed  that 
the  book  was  composed  in  Greek.  This  condusion 
is  farther  strengthened  by  its  internal  character, 
which  points  to  Egypt  as  the  place  of  its  composi- 
tion. 

3.  The  common  Latin  text,  which  is  foUowed  in 
the  English  version,  contains  two  important  inter- 
polations (ch.  L,  ii.;  xv.,  xvi.)  which  are  not  fband 
in  the  Arabic  and  i£thiopic  versions,  and  are  sep- 
anted  fhnn  the  genuine  Apocalypse  in  the  best 
Latin  MSS.     Both  of  thise  passages  are  evidently 


oomp.  Tan  derVlis,  Disp.  erit.  ds  Srr^  l^ 
Pref.  p.  6  ff 
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«f  ChristiMi  origin:  they  contain  traces  of  the  use 
of  the  Christian  Scriptures  (e.  g.  i.  30,  33,  37,  ii. 
13,  26,  45  ff.,  XV.  8,  36,  xvL  54),  and  still  more 
Uiey  are  pervaded  by  an  anti-Jewish  spirit  Thus, 
in  the  opening  chapter,  Ezra  is  commanded  to 
reprove  the  people  of  Israel  for  their  continual 
rebellions  (i.  1-33),  hi  consequence  of  which  God 
threatens  to  cast  them  off  (L  24-34)  and  to  ''give 
their  houses  to  a  people  that  shall  come."  But  in 
spite  of  their  desertion,  God  ofiers  once  more  to 
receive  them  (ii.  1-32).  The  oflfer  is  rejected  (ii. 
33),  and  the  heathen  are  called.  Then  Ezra  sees 
'<  the  Son  of  God  **  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
multitude  '*  wearing  crowns  and  bearing  palms  in 
their  hands  *'  in  token  of  their  victorious  confeasion 
of  the  truth.  The  last  two  chapters  (xv.,  xvi.)  are 
different  in  character.  They  contain  a  stem  prophecy 
of  the  woes  which  shall  come  upon  Egypt,  Babylon, 
Asia,  and  Syria,  and  upon  the  whole  earth,  with 
an  exhortation  to  the  chosen  to  guard  their  fiiith 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  trials  with  which  t£ey  shall 
be  visited  ( ?  the  Dedan  persecution.  Cf.  Liicke,  p. 
186,  Ac.)  Another  smaller  interpolation  occurs 
in  the  Latin  version  in  vii.  28,  where  JiUm  mem 
Jesus  answers  to  **  My  Mesd^ih ''  in  the  ^thiopic, 
and  to  «'  i/y  Son  Messhh "  in  the  Arabic  (cf. 
Liicke,  p.  170  n.  Ac.).  On  the  other  hand,  a  long 
passage  oocurs  in  the  iEthiopic  and  Arabic  versions 
after  vii.  35,  which  is  not  found  in  the  Latin 
(iEthiop.  c.  vi.),  thongh  it  bears  all  the  marks  of 
genuineness,  and  was  known  to  Ambrose  {de  Bono 
Mort  10, 11).  In  this  case  the  omission  was  prob- 
ably due  to  dogmatic  causes.  The  chapter  con- 
tains a  strange  description  of  the  intermediate  state 
of  souls,  and  ends  with  a  peremptory  denial  of  the 
efficacy  of  human  intercession  after  death.  Vigilan- 
tius  appealed  to  the  passage  in  support  of  his  views, 
and  called  down  upon  himself  by  this  the  severe 
reproof  of  Jerome  {Lib,  c.  Vigil  c/7).  This  cir- 
cumstance, combined  with  the  Jewish  complexion 
of  the  narrative,  may  have  led  to  its  rejection  in 
later  times  (cf.  Liicke,  p.  155  ff.). 

4.  The  original  Apocalypse  (iii.-xiv.)  consists  of 
a  series  of  angelic  revdations  and  visions  in  which 
Ecra  is  instructed  in  some  of  the  great  mysteries 
of  the  moral  workl,  and  assured  of  the  final  triumph 
of  the  righteous.  The  Jlni  revelation  (iii.-v.  15, 
aooording  to  the  A.  Y.)  is  given  by  the  angel  Uriel 
to  Ezra,  in  <*  the  thirtieth  year  after  the  ruin  of 
the  city,"  in  answer  to  his  compUints  (c.  iii.)  that 
Israel  was  neglected  by  God  while  the  heathen  were 
fords  over  them;  tnd  the  chief  subject  is  the  un- 
searchableness  of  God*s  purposes,  and  the  signs  of 
the  last  age.  The  tecond  revelation  (v.  20-vi.  34) 
carries  out  this  teaching  yet  ftirther,  and  lays  open 
the  gradual  prc^^ress  of  the  plan  of  Providence,  and 
the  nearness  of  the  visitation  before  which  evil  must 
attain  its  most  terrible  climax.  The  third  revela- 
tion (vi.  35-ix.  25)  answers  the  objections  which 
arise  fiom  the  apparent  narrowu<»s  of  the  limits 
within  which  the  hope  of  blessedness  is  confined, 
and  describe  the  coming  of  Messiah  and  the  last 
scene  of  Judgment.  After  this  follow  three  visions. 
The  Jrtt  vision  (ix.  26-x.  59)  is  of  a  woman  (Sfon) 
hi  deep  sorrow,  UmenUng  the  death,  upon  his 
bridal  day,  of  her  only  son  (the  city  built  by 
Bofomon),  who  had  lyen  bom  to  her  after  she  hafl 
had  DO  child  for  thirty  years.    But  while  Ezra 


«  Ths  dsseripilon  of  the  duraCkm  of  the  world  as 
^divided  into  twelve  (ten  ^th.)  part^  of  wblcb  (en 
larts  an  fone  already,  and  half  of  a  tenth  part"Cxiv. 
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looked,  her  face  **upon  a  sudden  shined  exceed- 
ingly,'* and  *^  the  woman  i4>peared  no  more,  but 
there  was  a  city  builded."  The  second  visum  (xi.- 
xii.),  in  a  dream,  is  of  an  eagle  (Rome)  which 
*<  canto  up  firem  the  sea "  and  "  spread  her 
wings  over  all  the  earth."  Aa  Ezra  looked,  the 
eagle  sufifered  strange  transformations,  so  that  at 
one  time  "three  heads  and  six  little  wings"  re- 
mained ;  and  at  last  only  one  head  was  left,  when 
suddenly  a  lion  (Messiah)  came  forth,  and  with  the 
voice  of  a  man  rebuked  the  eagle,  and  it  was  burnt 
up.  The  Uiird  vision  (xiii.),  in  a  dream,  is  of  a 
man  (Messiah)  "  flying  with  the  clouds  of  heaven," 
against  whom  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  gathered, 
till  he  destroys  them  with  the  blast  of  his  mouth, 
and  gathers  together  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel  and 
ofters  Sion,  "prepared  and "buildod,"  to  his  people 
The  last  chapter  (xiv.)  recounts  an  appearance  to 
Ezra  of  the  Lord  who  showed  himself  to  Moses  in 
the  bush,  at  whose  command  he  receives  again  the 
Law  which  had  been  biimt,  and  with  the  help  of 
scribes  writes  down  ninety-four  books  (the  twenty- 
four  canonical  books  of  the  O.  T.  and  seventy  books 
of  secret  mysteries),  and  thus  the  people  is  prepared 
for  its  last  trial,  guided  by  the  reco\'ered  Law.  * 
5.  The  date  of  the  book  is  much  disputed, 
though  the  limits  within  which  opini(His  vary  are 
narrower  than  in  the  case  of  the  book  of  Enoch. 
Liicke  ( Veisueh  dner  voUst.  Ktnl.  Ac.,  2*  Aufl.  L 
209)  places  it  in  the  time  of  (^esar;  Van  der  Vlis 
{DiJipuL  crit.  \.  c.)  shortly  after  the  death  of  Csesar, 
Laurence  {L  c.)  brings  it  down  somewhat  lower,  to 
28-25  B.  c,  and  Hilgenfeld  (JOd.  Apok.  p.  221) 
agrees  with  this  conclusion,  though  he  arrives  at 
it  by  very  different  reasoning.  On  the  other  hand 
G(W>rer  {Jakrh,  d.  ffeilSjl  69  ff.)  assigns  the  book 
to  the  time  of  Domitian,  and  in  this  he  is  followed 
by  Wieseler  and  by  [Bruno]  Bauer  (LUcke,  p.  189, 
Ae.)y  while  Liicke  in  his  firet  edition  had  regarded 
it  as  the  work  of  a  Hellenist  of  the  time  of  Tngan. 
The  interpretation  of  the  details  of  the  vision  of 
the  eagle,  which  fUmishes  the  chief  data  for  de- 
termining the  time  of  its  composition,  is  extremely 
uncertain  from  the  difficulty  of  regarding  the  his- 
tory of  the  period  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
author;  and  this  diflSculty  is  increased  by  the 
allusion  to  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  which  may 
be  merely  suggested  by  the  circtmistances  of  Ezra, 
the  imaginary  author:  or,  on  the  contrary,  the 
last  destruction  of  Jerusalem  may  have  suggested 
Ezra  as  the  medimn  of  the  new  rerelation.  (C£ 
Fabricius,  Cod  Psewkp.  ii.  p.  189  ff.  and  Liicke, 
p.  187,  n.  <ftc.,  for  a  summary  of  the  earlier  opinions 
on  the  composition  of  the  book.) 
•  6.  The  chief  characteristics  of  the  "  three-headed 
eagle  "  which  refer  apparently  to  historic  details,^ 
are  "  twelve  ibathered  wings  "  (duodecim  alse  pen- 
narum),  "  eight  counter-feathers  "  (contrarie  pen- 
nse),  and  "three  heads;"  but  though  the  writer 
expressly  interprets  these  of  kings  (xU.  14,  20)  and 
"kingdoms"  (xii.  23),  he  is,  perhaps  intentionally, 
so  obscure  in  his  allusions,  that  the  interpretation 
only  increases  the  diffictdties  of  the  \ision  itself.  One 
point  only  may  be  considered  certain,  —  the  eagle 
can  typify  no  other  empire  than  Rome.  Notwith- 
standing the  identification  of  the  eagle  with  the 
fourth  empire  of  Daniel  (cf.  Bom.  Ep.  4;  Daniki  . 
Book  op),  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  it  rep- 


U),  is  so  uncertain  In  Its  reckoning,  that  no  aiKumenl 
can  be  based  upon  it. 
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resenta  the  Greek  kingdom  (Hilgenfeld ;  cf.  Volk- 
ttar.  Dot  vicrte  Buck  Esra^  p.  36  ff.  Zurich,  1858). 
The  power  of  the  Ptoleiniea  could  scarcely  have 
been  described  in  language  which  niay  be  rightly 
applied  to  Rome  (xi.  2,  6,  40);  and  the  succession 
3f  kings  quoted  by  Hilgenfeld  to  represent  *'the 
twelve  wings "  presenes  only  a  ^nt  resemblance 
to  the  imagery  of  the  vision.  But  when  it  is  estab- 
lished that  the  interpretation  of  the  vision  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  history  of  Konie,  the  chief  difficulties 
of  the  problem  begin.  The  second  wing  (t.  t.  king) 
rules  twice  as  k>ng  as  the  other  (xi.  17).  lliis  fiict 
teems  to  point  to  Octavian  and  the  line  of  the 
Caesars;  but  thus  the  line  of  ^*  twelve  "  leads  to  do 
plausible  conclu.^ion.  If  it  is  supposed  to  close  with 
Tr^an  (LUcke,  Ist*  Aujl,)y  the  "three  heads*' 
receive  no  satisfactory  explanation.  If,  again,  the 
» three  heads  '*  represent  the  three  Fkivii,  then  **  the 
twelve"  must  be  composed  of  the  nine  Caesars 
(Jul.  Caesar — Vitellius)  and  the  three  pretenders 
Piso,  Vindex,  and  Nyniphidius  (Gfri^rer),  who  could 
■caroely  have  been  brought  within  the  range  of  a 
Jewish  Apocalypse.  Volkmar  proposes  a  new  in- 
terpretation, by  which  two  wings  are  to  represent 
onfi  king,  and  argues  that  this  s)'mbol  was  chosen 
in  order  to  conceal  better  from  strange  eyes  the 
revelation  of  the  seer.  The  twelve  wings  thus  rep- 
resent the  six  Caesars  (Caesar  — Nero);  the  eight 
*^  counter-feathers,*'  the  usurping  emperors  Galba, 
Otho,  Vitellius,  and  Nerva;  and  the  three  heads 
the  three  Flavii.  This  hypothesis  offers  many 
striking  coincidences  with  the  text,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  form  of  interpre- 
tation given  by  Kzra  (xii.  U,  regnabunt  .  .  .  duo- 
dedm  reges  ...  v.  18,r>c/o  reges),  and  V^olkmar's 
hypothesis  that  the  twrlve  and  eight  were  marked 
in  the  original  MS.  in  some  way  so  as  to  suggest 
the  notion  of  division,  is  extremely  improbable. 
Van  der  Vlis  and  I^iicke  in  his  later  edition  regard 
the  twelve  kings  as  only  generally  symbolic  of  the 
Roman  power;  and  while  they  identify  the  three 
heads  with  the  Triumvirs,  seek  no  explanation  of 
the  other  details.  All  is  evidently  as  yet  vague 
and  uncertain,  and  will  probably  remain  so  till 
some  clearer  light  can  be  thrown  upon  Jewish 
thought  and  history  during  the  critical  period  100 

B.  C.-100  A.  D. 

7.  But  while  the  date  of  the  book  must  be  left  un- 
determined, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  gen- 
uine product  of  Jewish  thought.  Weisse  {Evan- 
fftUmfragty  p.  222)  alone  dissents  on  this  point 
from  the  unanimous  judgment  of  recent  sdiolan 
(Hilgenfeld,  p.  190,  Ac.);  and  the  contrast  between 
the  tone  and  style  of  the  Christian  interpohktions 
and  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  prove  the  fact.  The  Apocalypse  was  probably 
written  in  Egypt;  the  opening  and  closing  chapters 
certainly  were. 

8.  In  tone  and  character  the  Apocalypse  of  £a>a 
oflfers  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  Enoch  [Enoch, 
Book  op.]  Triumphant  anticipations  are  over- 
shadowed by  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  destiny  of 
the  world,  tlie  idea  of  victory  is  lost  in  that  of 
revenge.  Future  blessedness  is  resen'ed  only  for 
»» a  very  few '»  (vii.  70,  viii.  1,  3,  52-55,  vii.  1-13). 
The  great  question  is  **  not  bow  the  ungodly  shall 
be  punished,  but  how  the  righteous  shall  be  sa\'ed, 
fbr  whom  the  world  is  created  "  (ix.  13).  The 
**  woes  of  Messiah  *'  are  described  with  a  terrible 
minuteness  which  approaches  the  despairing  tradi- 
tions of  the  Talmud  (v.,  xir.  10  ff.,  ix.  3  ff.);  and 
•ftcr  »  rtign  of  400  yean  (vii.  28-35;  the  clause 
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is  wanting  in  i£th.  t.  29)  «*  Christ,*'  it  is  nid, 
**  my  Son,  shall  die  {Arab,  omits),  and  all  men  tb«t 
have  breath;  and  the  work!  shall  be  turned  iiita 
the  old  silence  seven  days,  like  as  in  the  first  be- 
ginning, and  no  man  shall  renuin  **  (viL  29). 
llien  shall  follow  the  resurrection  and  the  Judg- 
ment, **  the  end  of  this  time  and  the  begimiing  of 
immortality*'  (vii.  43).  In  other  points  the  doc- 
trine of  the  book  ofiov  curious  ai^>roximations  to 
that  of  St.  Paul,  as  the  imagery  does  to  that  of  the 
Apocalypse  («.  g.  2  Esdr.  xui.  43  ff.;  v.  4).  The 
rdation  of  **  the  first  Adam  '*  to  his  sinful  poster- 
ity, and  the  operation  of  the  l^w  (iii.  20  ff.,  viL 
48,  ix.  36);  the  transitoriness  of  the  worid  (iv.  26); 
the  eternal  counsels  of  God  (vi.  ff.);  his  providence 
(vii.  11)  and  long-suffering  (vii.  64);  his  sanctifica- 
tion  of  his  people  **  from  the  beginning  *'  (ix.  8) 
and  their  peculiar  and  lasting  privileges  (vi.  59) 
are  pkiinly  stated:  and  on  the  other  hand  the  eifi- 
cacy  of  good  works  (viii.  33)  in  coi^unction  with 
faith  (ix.  7)  is  no  less  clearly  affirmed. 

9.  One  tradition  which  the  book  contains  ob- 
tained a  wide  reception  in  eariy  times,  and  served 
as  a  pendant  to  the  legend  of  the  origin  of  the 
LXX.  Ezra,  it  is  said,  in  answer  to  his  prayer 
that  he  might  be  inspired  to  write  again  all  the 
Law  which  wats  burnt,  received  a  command  to  take 
with  him  tablets  and  five  men,  and  retire  for  foftj 
days.  In  this  retirement  a  cup  was  given  him  to 
drink,  and  forthwith  his  understanding  was  quick- 
ened and  his  memory  strengthened;  and  for  forty 
days  and  forty  nights  he  dictated  to  his  scrilca, 
who  wrote  ninety-four  books  (Lntitiy  204),  of  mluch 
twenty-four  were  delivered  to  the  peopfe  in  place 
of  the  books  which  were  lost  (xiv.  20-48).  This 
strange  story  was  repeated  in  v-arious  forms  by  Iie- 
naeus  (ado.  Hear.  iiL  21,  2),  TertuUian  (de  CmIL 
Fcan.  i.  3,  **  onme  instrumentum  Judaic^  litera- 
turse  per  Esdram  constat  restauratum'*),  Clement 
of  Alexandria  {Strom,  i.  22,  p.  410,  P.  cfl  p.  392), 
Jerome  {adv.  Utlv.  7,  cf.  Pseudo-Augustine,  d% 
Mirab.  S.  Scr.  ii.  82),  and  many  others;  and 
probably  owed  its  origin  to  the  tradition  which 
regarded  Ezra  as  the  representative  of  the  men  of 
*^  Uie  Great  Synagogue,*'  to  whom  the  final  revision 
of  the  canonical  books  was  univenally  assigned  in 
eariy  times.     [Canon.] 

10.  l*hough  the  book  was  assigned  to  the 
**  prophet  '*  Ezra  by  Clement  of  AlexaiMlria  (Strom, 
iii.  16,  p.  550  P.)  and  quoted  with  respect  by  Ire- 
naeus  {L  &),  Tertullian  {?  L  c.  Cf.  adv.  Marc.  iv. 
16),  and  Ambrose  {Ep.  xxxiv.  2;  dt  Bono  Mortis, 
10  ff.),  it  did  not  maintain  its  ecclesiastical  position 
in  the  church.  Jerome  speaks  of  it  with  contempt, 
and  it  is  rarely  found  in  MSS.  of  the  UUin  Bible. 
Archbishop  l^aurence  examined  180  MSS.  and  the 
book  was  contamed  only  in  thirteen,  and  in  these 
it  was  arranged  very  difierently.  It  is  found,  bow- 
ever,  in  the  printed  copies  of  the  Vulgate  okki 
than  the  Council  of  Trent,  by  which  it  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  Canon;  and  quotations  from  it 
still  occur  in  the  Roman  8er>'icee  (Basnage,  ap. 
Fabr.  Cod.  Pseudep.  ii.  191).  On  the  other  hand, 
though  this  book  is  included  among  thoae  which 
are  <*  read  for  examples  of  life  '*  by  the  English 
(^urch,  no  use  of  it  is  there  made  m  public  wor- 
ship. Luther  and  the  Reformed  Church  rgected 
the  book  entirely;  but  it  was  heki  in  high  estima- 
tion by  numerous  mystics  (Fabric  L  c  p.  178  BL) 
for  whom  its  contents  naturally  had  grnt  attne- 
tions. 

11.  The  chief  literatuie  of  the  nltfeet  bat  b«B 
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Botked  in  the  course  of  the  article.  Lucke  bat, 
perhaps,  given  the  best  general  account  of  the  book ; 
but  the  essay  of  Van  der  Vlis  is  the  most  important 
contribution  to  the  study  of  the  text,  of  which  a 
critical  edition  is  still  needed,  though  the  Latin 
materials  for  its  construction  are  abundant 

B.  F.  W. 
*  Since  the  preceding  article  was  published,  the 
■ubject  has  been  much  discussed ;  and  the  recent 
literature  is  too  important  to  be  passed  over  with- 
out notice.  Volkmar*s  view  of  the  book  as  set 
forth  in  his  Dcts  vitrie  Buck  E»ra^  u.  s.  w.  ZUrich, 
1858,  was  criticised  by  HUgenfeld  ( VoUcmar's  EtUr- 
dechumgen  Sb.  das  Apok.  des  Esra,  u.  s.  w.)  in  his 
TstiUchr.f.  tows.  TheoL  1858,  i.  247-270.  In  the 
Tolume  of  the  same  periodical  for  1860  (iii.  1-81), 
the  subject  was  ftuther  discussed  by  A.  von  Gut- 
■chmid,  Di€  Aptik,  d,  E$ra  u.  ihre  tpdUm  BearbeiU 
ungen  (comp.  Ewald,  JoArfr.  x.  222  if.);  and  EwakI 
had  in  the  mean  time  presented  his  vievc  of  the 
question  in  his  Geseh,  d.  Volkes  I»r,  vii.  62-78 
(1859),  referring  the  book  to  the  time  of  Titus,  78- 
81  A.  D.     See  also  DiUmann,  art.  Psttukpigr.  det 

A,  T.  in  Herzog*s  Real-EncykL  xU.  310  ff.  (1860). 
Gutschmid  agreed  with  Uilgenfeld  in  assigning  the 
date  of  the  main  body  of  the  work  to  about  30 

B.  c,  but  endeavored  to  rid  himself  of  that  crux 
inierpreiumy  the  vision  of  the  Eagle  (ch.  xi.,  xii.) 
by  the  hypothesis  of  interpolation.  Hilgenfeld  re- 
viewed the  recent  Apocalyptic  literature  in  an  elab- 
orate article,  Die  jiid.  Apaktdtfptik  u,  die  neuesten 
Fortchungen,  in  his  Zeitschr.f.  ww.  Theol,  1860, 
lit  301-362  (on  2  Esdras,  p.  335  ff.).  In  this  arti- 
cle he  was  constrained  to  abandon  the  explanation 
which  he  had  previously  given  of  the  20  kings  in 
the  vision  of  the  Eagle,  and  endeavored  to  find 
them  among  the  Seleucidse  instead  of  the  Ptole- 
mies. It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  made  out  is  fitf  from 
satii^tory.  Volkmar  briefly  replied  in  the  Zeitschr. 
/.  WM.  TheoL  1861,  iv.  83  fl^,  and  in  1863  pub- 
lished Dm  vierte  Buck  EsrOj  zum  Erttenmale  voU- 
Btdndig  herntugegeben^  as  the  2d  Abtheilung  of 
his  Handtmch  zu  den  Apokryphen,  This  important 
work,  indispensable  to  one  who  would  make  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  book,  contains  a  critical  edition 
of  the  text  of  the  Old  Latin  or  Italic  version,  ac- 
cording to  the  Codex  Sangermanentis  of  the  9th 
century,  with  the  various  readings  of  a  newly  dis- 
covered MS.  of  that  version  belonging  to  the  State 
Library  at  Ziirich  ( Codex  Turicetms)^  and  also  of 
the  Arabic  and  ^thiopk  versfons,  so  far  as  the 
means  of  giving  them  were  then  available.  This 
text  is  accompanied  by  a  critical  and  exegetical 
commentary,  a  new  German  translation,  and  a  f^ 
discussion  (pp.  273-408)  of  the  questions  relating 
to  the  nature  and  history  of  the  book.  This  work 
was  reviewed  by  HUgenfeld  in  an  article  in  his 
2eiUckr,/.  toM.  TheoL  for  1868,  which  was  issued 
separately,  with  additions,  under  the  title  Die 
Pi-opheten  Esra  u.  Daniel  u,  ihre  neuesten  Bear- 
beitungen^  Halle,  1863.  Shortly  after,  in  the  same 
year,  Ewald  (who  had  prevkmsly  criticised  Volkmar 
in  the  Gdfting.  gelehrU  Ameigen,  1863,  p.  641  ff.) 
published  Das  vierfe  Ezrabuch  nock  seinem  ztiuU- 
ter^  seinen  ArrUnschen  Ubersetungen  u,  einer  neuen 
wiederhersteiiung^  Gottingen,  1868,  4to,  separately 
printed  ftt>m  ?oL  xl.  of  the  Abhandkmgen  of  the 
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Royal  Acad,  of  Sciences  at  Gottingen.  Here  be 
gives  us  for  the  first  time,  ftt>m  a  MS.  m  the  Bod- 
leian Library  at  Oxford,  an  edition  of  the  Arabic 
version  of  the  book,  nhich  had  before  been  known 
only  by  Ockley's  English  translation,  also  a  portion 
of  anotbor  Arabic  version,  and  various  rNuling>, 
communicated  by  Dillmann.  of  several  MSS.  of  tlxi 
iEthiopic  version.  —  As  to  the  comparati^'e  fidelity 
of  these  ancioit  translations,  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion.  Volkmar  regards  the  Old  Latin  ver- 
sion as  almost  a  daguerreotype  of  the  original 
Greek ;  Hilgenfeld  gives  the  preference  to  the  Arabic ; 
Ewald  generally  adheres  to  the  Old  Latin  text,  but 
not  unfrequently  adopts  the  readings  of  the  Arabic, 
Mid  occasionally  of  the  iEthiopic,  in  their  stead. 
For  a  good  review,  by  Hermann  Schultz,  of  the 
essays  of  HUgenfeld,  Volkmar,  and  Ewald,  on  the 
2d  book  of  Esdras,  see  the  Jahrb.  f.  deutsche 
TheoL  1864,  ix.  165-173.  Volkmar's  view  re- 
specting the  date  of  2d  Esdras  (97  A.  d.)  appears 
to  be  gaining  prevalence,  being  adopted  by  writers 
of  opposite  schools,  as  Strauss,  Golani,  Scholtra, 
Pressensd,  and  the  Catholic  I^angen  in  his  recent 
treatise,  Das  Judenlhum  zur  Ztit  Jesu  (1866),  [w 
118  ff.  But  the  contest,  it  appears,  is  not  j-et  over. 
Hilgenfeld,  in  a  notice  of  VoUanar*s  h&st  work, 
Afttse  PropheUe  u,  Himmelfahrtj  Leipz.  1867, 
which  b  ckMely  connected  in  its  subject  with  the 
second  book  of  Esdras,  announces  that  he  **  shall 
soon  speak  f^irther  respecting  the  prophet  Esra, 
and  explain  the  only  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
his  view,  namely,  the  passage,  ch.  xi.  17,  without 
any  alteration  of  the  text"  {Zeitschr.  f.  wiss. 
TheoL  1867,  x.  217).  A. 

•  ESDREXOM,    ESDREXON.       [Es- 

DRABLOM.] 

ES'EBON,  THirr  of  (robs  'Zaefico^iras 
[Vat  -rci-;  Shi.  Aid.]  Alex,  robs  'Ea€$<iy:  ffe$ 
ebon)f  Jud.  v.  15.     [Heshbon.] 

ESEBBI^AS  QE<rtp€$ias;  [Aid.  'Effepfiias 
Wechel  (1597)  *Eat0piasi]  Sedebias),  1  Esdr 
viii.  64.     [Shersbiah.] 

WBBK  (pWS  litri/e]:   'A3iif(o:   Cahmnia) 

a  weU  C^H?)  containing  a  spring  of  water;  whidi 
the  herdsmoi  of  Isaac  dug  in  the  %-aUey  of  Genr. 
and  which  received  its  name  of  Esek  or  '*  strife,"  be- 
cause the  berdmen  of  (3erar  »» strove  "  (^[^tppipfl) 
with  him  for  the  possession  of  it  <>  (Gen.  xxvi.  2 J) 

ESH-BA'AL  (bysr'H  =  Boat's  man 
*A<ra$d\;  [1  Chr.  viii.  33,  Alex.  l«j9aaA,  All 
'l#o"/Ba<U,  Comp.  'I<r/8«MU;  ix.  39,  Vat  U$au\ 
Alex.  BooA,  Aid.  'lafidtK,  Comp.  Sin.  "lff$ai\] 
Esbaal)^  the  fourth  son  of  Saul,  accorduig  to  t\.» 
genealogy  of  1  Chr.  viii.  33  and  ix.  30.  He  is 
doubtless  the  same  person  as  Isii-iiOSHBTH,  since 
it  was  the  practice  to  change  the  obnoxious  name 
of  Baal  into  Bosheth  or  B(»heth,  as  in  the  case  of 
Jerub-besheth  for  Jemb-baaL  and  (hi  this  very 
geneakx^)  of  Merib-baal  for  Mephi-boshetb :  com- 
pare also  Hos.  ix.  10,  where  Bosheth  (A.  V. 
(( shame")  appears  to  be  used  as  a  synonym  for 
BaaL  If  Eshbaal  is  not  identical  with  bh-bosheth, 
the  latter  has  been  omitted  entirely  fVom  these  lists 
of  Saul's  descendants,  which,  considering  his  posi- 


a  The  word  rendered  »strivf  **  (yn)  In  thefbrmir 
fart  of  wr.  20,  and  In  21  and  21,  Is  not  the  same  as 
that  from  which  E$fk  derived  Its  name,  and  should 
49 


be  translated  by  a  dUferent  KngUsh  word.  Sonh 
polntH,  though  small,  are  anything  Imt  mihnportaul 
in  ciooDSctloo  with  these  ancient  and  pecnliar  r  leoi  Is 
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iion,  is  not  likely.     Wliicli  of  the  two  names  it 
the  earlier  it  is  not  possible  to  decide.  G. 

ESH'BAN  (l^irW  [tcise  hero,  Fiirst];  'A<r- 
fidy,  'Affffii&y]  Alex,  [in  1  Chr.]  E«€/3av:  /-se- 
ban)y  a  Horite;  one  of  the  four  sons  of  Dish  am 
(so  the  Hebrew  in  Gen.;  but  A.  V.  has  Dishon), 
the  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvL  26 ;  1  Chr. 
i.  41).  No  trace  of  the  name  appears  to  have 
been  discovered  among  the  modem  tribes  of  Idu- 
mtea. 

ESH'COL  (bbtpij  [a  bunch,  cbuUr,  espe- 
cially of  grapes]:  'Eo-xc^A;  [Alex.  ver.  24,  Ei<r- 
^«A;]  Josephus  'Etrx^^ris-  J-^tchol),  brother  of 
lamre  the  Amorite,  and  of  Aner;  and  one  of 
Abraham's  companions  in  his  pursuit  of  the  four 
kings  who  had  carried  off  liOt  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  24). 
According  to  Josephus  (Ant,  i.  10,  §  2)  he  was 
the  foremost  of  the  three  brothers,  but  the  Bible 
narrative  leaves  this  quite  uncertain  (comp.  13  with 
24).  Their  residence  was  at  Hebron  (xiii.  18), 
and  possibly  the  name  of  Eshcol  remained  attached 
to  one  of  the  fhiitAil  valleys  in  that  district  till  the 
arrival  of  the  Israelites,  who  then  interpreted  the 
appellation  as  significant  of  the  gigantic  <*  duster  " 
(in  Hebr.  Eaiicol),  which  they  obtained  there. 

*  It  is  more  probable  that  Eshcol,  the  chieftain, 
derived  the  name  from  the  region  or  town  over 
which  he  ruled,  which  in  its  turn  was  so  called  on 
account  of  its  fniitfiil  vineyards.  So  in  the  case 
of  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2),  the  Hivite  prince 
must  have  taken  his  name  from  the  place,  and  not 
the  place  from  him  [Shechem].  The  Amoritic 
name  may  well  have  been  very  similar  in  form,  as 
well  as  meaning,  to  the  later  Hebrew  name.    H. 

BSH'COL,  THE  VALLEY,  OR  THE 
BROOK,  OP  (VlSlp^bni  or  bfet?^: 
^dp9rf^  fi^ovos:  [Torrent  botri^']  NeheUitcoi,  id 
est  torrens  hotri,  [Vnllit  botri]\  a  wsdy  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hebron,  explored  by  the  spies  who 
were  sent  by  Moses  from  Kadesh-bamea.  From 
the  terms  of  two  of  the  notices  of  this  transaction 
(Num.  xxxii.  9;  Deut.  i.  24)  it  might  he  gathered 
that  Eshcol  was  the  fluthest  point  to  which  the 
spies  penetrated.  But  thb  would  bfe  to  contradict 
the  express  statement  of  Num.  xiii.  21,  that  Ihey 
vwent  as  far  as  Rehob.  From  this  fruitful  valley 
they  brought  back  a  huge  cluster  of  grapes,  an  in- 
cident which,  according  to  the  narrative,  obtained 
-for  the  place  its  app^tion  of  the  **  valley  of  the 
duster"  (Num.  xiii.  23,  24).  It  is  true  that  in 
Hebrew  Eshwl  signifies  a  cluster  or  bunch,  but 
the  name  had  existed  in  this  neighborhood  centu- 
ries before,  when  Abraham  lived  there  with  the 
chiefe  Aner,  Eshcol,  and  Mamre,  not  Hebrews  but 
Amorites;  and  this  was  possibly  the  Hebrew  way 
of  appropriating  the  ancient  name  derived  from 
that  hero  into  the  language  of  the  conquerors,  con- 
sistently with  the  paronomastie  turns  so  much  in 
&vor  at  that  time,  and  fitb  a  practice  of  which 
-traces  appear  elsewhere.     [See  under  Eshcol.] 

In  the  OnomasUcon  of  Eusebius  the  ^>dpayi  fi^ 
rifvos  is  placed,  with  some  hesitation,  at  (xophna, 
fifteen  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  Neapolis 


«  *  W«  have  a  minute  account  of  the  viUley  of 
-Btbron  and  Its  Immediate  neighborhood,  by  Dr.  Rosen, 
ttM.Pruieian  consul  at  Jerusalem,  in  (he  Zfit$ch.  d.  D. 
M  QudUchaft,  1868  (xii.  481.  482).  Instead  of  Van 
!■  «dU>*s  ^Axn-E$kali  (written  Eshkali  above ;  see  his 
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road.  By  Jerome  it  is  given  as  north  o*.  Hebraic 
on  the  road  to  Bethsur  {Epitaph.  Paukey.  Hie 
Jewish  traveller  Ua-Parehi  speaks  of  it  as  north  of 
the  mountain  on  which  the  (ancient)  city  of  Hehrai 
stood  (Bei^amin  of  Tudela,  Ather,  VL  437);  and 
here  the  name  h&)  been  lately  observed  still  attached 
to  a  spring  of  remarkably  fine  water  called  ^Am- 
Eshkali,  in  a  valley  which  crosses  the  rale  of  He- 
bron N.  E.  and  S.  W.,  and  about  two  miles  nortli 
of  the  town  (Van  de  Velde,  NarrcUke,  4c,  ii.  64). 
It  is  right  to  say  that  this  interesting  intelligence 
has  not  been  yet  confirmed  by  other  obaer\i!n  « 

G. 
*  Mr.  Tristram's  description  of  this  vallej  as  it 
now  is  {Land  of  J$ratL,  p.  397, 2d  ed.),  shows  bow 
well  it  must  have  deserved  its  ancient  fame^  ^  The 
walk  up  the  valley  revealed  to  us  for  the  first  time 
what  Judah  was  everywhere  else  in  the  days  of  its 
prosperity.  Bare  and  stony  as  are  the  biQ-aidcs, 
not  an  inch  of  space  is  lost.  Terraces,  where  the 
ground  is  not  too  rocky,  support  the  soil.  Ancient 
vine}'ards  cling  to  the  lower  slopes;  olive,  mulberry, 
almond,  fig,  and  pomegranate  trees  fill  every  availa- 
ble cranny  to  the  very  crest,  while  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  is  carefrilly  tilled  for  com,  carrots,  and 
cauliflowers,  which  will  soon  give  phice  to  mdons 
and  cucumbers.  Streamlets  of  fresh  water  trickled 
on  each  side  of  our  path.  The  production  and  fer- 
tility, as  evidenced  even  in  winter,  is  extraordinary; 
and  the  culture  is  equal  to  that  of  Malta.  Hiat 
catacomb  of  perished  cities,  the  hill-country  of 
Judah,  through  whose  labyrinths  we  yesterday 
wandered,  is  all  explained  by  a  walk  up  the  Vale ' 
of  Eshcol;  and  those  who  doubt  the  ancient  recOTxls 
of  the  population,  or  the  census  of  Darid  or  his 
successors,  have  only  to  look  at  this  valley,  and  by 
the  light  of  its  commentary  to  read  the  story  of 
those  cities."  U. 

E'SHEAN  0?^'S:  So^i;  [Comp.  Aid.] 
Alex.  'Effdy:  Esfmn\  one  of  the  cities  of  Jodah, 
in  the  mountainous  district^  and  in  the  same  gronp 
with  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  52).  The  name  does  not 
occur  again,  nor  has  it  been  met  with  in  modem 
times.  G. 

E'SHEK  {pXTTf:  'a<H)A;  Alex.  e^-cXcjc; 
[Comp.  'A<r/K:J  E$ec\  a  Beiyamlte,  one  of  the 
late  descendants  of  Saul;  the  founder  of  a  large 
and  noted  fa  nily  of  arehers,  lit  **  treaders  of  the 
bow"  (1  Chi.  viii.  39).  The  name  is  omitted  in 
the  parallel  li^t  of  1  Chr.  ix. 

ESH'KALONITES,  THE  (aocuratelj  ^Om 
Eshkkmite,"  ''3'^^i7tryn,  in  the  singnlar  num- 
her:  ry  'AcrifoAw/Tp;  [Vat  -if«i-:]  Ascakmike), 
Josh.  xiii.  3.     [Asiikelox.] 

ESHTAOL  (V'^ijlft?  wd  bV»^tf  y  [re- 
cess, Ges.;  deep  or  hoUow  'way,  FiiTst]:  'Atfra^ 
'Aad,  'Z(r9a6\i  [etc. :  Estaoi,]  Esthaot),  a  town  ia 
the  low  country  —  the  Shefthh^  of  Judah.  It 
is  the  first  of  the  first  group  of  cities  in  that  dis- 
trict (Josh.  XV.  83),  enumerated  with  Zoreah  (Hcb. 
Zareah),  in  company  with  which  it  is  commonly 
mentioned.  Zorah  and  Eshtaol  were  two  of  tfas 
towns  aUotted  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  out  of  Jodah 


Syr.  ff  Pal.  U.  64),  Dr.  Boseo,  who  speaks  of  Umshbs 
fountidn,  writes  the  name  as  *km-€^X<uMn(a.  Thoagh 
an  expert  Arabic  scholar,  he  don  not  recognise  Mi 
name  as  related  in  any  way  to  Bshcol  8f«  alse  Isk 
Pky$.  Qeogr.  p.  121  0. 
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fJosh.  xix.  41).  Between  them,  and  behind  Kir- 
Jath-jearioL,  was  situated  Mahaneh-Dan,  the  camp 
H"  itronf^hold  which  formed  the  head-quarters  d 
that  little  community  during  their  constant  en- 
sounters  with  the  Philistines.  Here,  among  the 
Did  warriors  of  the  tribe,  Samson  spent  his  boy- 
hood, and  experienced  the  first  impulses  of  the 
Spirit  of  Jehovah ;  and  hither  after  his  last  exploit 
his  body  was  brought,  up  the  long  slopes  of  the 
western  hiUs,  to  it«  last  rest  in  the  burying-place 
of  Maiioah  his  fitther  (Judg.  xiii.  25,  xvi.  81,  xviil. 
2,  8,  11, 12).  [Dam.]  In  the  genealogical  records 
of  1  Chron.  the  rebtionship  between  Eehtaol, 
Zareah,  and   Kirjath-jearim  is  still  maintainfd. 

[EsHTAULrrES.] 

lu  the  Omnnaaticm  of  Eusebiur  ^d  Jerome 
Eshtaol  is  twice  mentioned  —  (1)  as  Astaol  of  Jn- 
dah,  described  as  then  existing  between  Assotus  and 
Ascalon  under  the  name  of  Astho ;  (2)  as  Esthaul 
of  Dan,  ten  miles  N.  of  fileutheropolis.  The  latter 
position  is  hardly  more  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
dications of  the  Bible.  In  more  modem  times  the 
name  has  vanished.  Zorah  has  been  recognized  as 
SArah  (Bob.  u.  14,  16,  224,  ui.  153),  but  the  iden 
tification  of  Eshtaol  has  yet  to  be  made.  Schwarz 
(p.  102)  mentions  a  village  named  Slunl,  west  of 
Zorah,  but,  apart  fiwm  the  ftct  that  this  is  corrob- 
orated by  no  other  traveller  and  by  no  map,  the 
situation  is  too  &r  west  to  be  <*  behind  RUjath- 
Jearim"  if  Kuryei  el-Enab  be  Kigath-jearim. 
The  village  marlced  on  the  maps  of  Robinson  and 
Van  de  Velde,  Yt$kAa^  and  alluded  to  by  the  former 
•(iiL  155),  is  nearer  the  requisite  position;  but  the 
resembUnce  between  the  two  names  is  too  iaint  to 
admit  of  identification.  G. 

ESHTAULITBS,  THE  0^?^VI??yn, 
accurately  *Hhe  Eshtaiilite,**  in  singular  number; 
vloX  "EtrBadfiy  Alex,  ot  E<r©o»Xaioi:  KsOiaoUUB)^ 
with  the  Zareathites,  were  among  the  fiunilies  of 
Klijath-jearim  (1  Chr.  ii.  53).     [Eshtaol.] 

ESHTEMiyA,  and  in  shorter  form,  without 
the  final  guttural,  ESHTEMOH  (^SDJp?^ 

%nd  nZSi^tTH  [tnomon  o/*reiioum,  but  uncertain] ; 
the  latter 'occurs  in  Josh.  xv.  only:  [m  Josh,  xv.,] 
eomiptly  'Ey  «al  M«(y;  Alex.  E(r6(/««;  [Josh, 
xxi.,]  T«Au(;  [Alex.  E<r9«/i«;  1  Sam.,]  'Zadi4 
[Vat.  -eM\  Alex.  E<re€/ia;  1  Chr.  iv.  17,  »E<rfttt- 
uAw'i  Alex.  E^ff/A»K;  vL  57,]  'ZtrBofiA-  IsUmo^ 
E$UmOy  [EstkamOy  Esthemo])^  a  town  of  Judah,  in 
the  mountains;  one  of  the  group  containing  Db- 
BiR  (Joah.  XV.  50).  With  its  "suburbs"  Esh- 
temott  was  allotted  to  the  priests  (xxi.  14;  1  Chr. 
vL  57).  It  iras  one  of  the  places  firequented  by 
David  and  his  followers  during  the  long  period  of 
their  wanderings;  and  to  his  friends  thoe  he  sent 
presents  of  the  spoil  of  the  Amaleldtes  (1  Sam. 
XXX.  28,  oomp.  31).  The  place  was  known  in  the 
time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (ptvBfframHt  vicus)^ 
though  their  description  of  its  locality  is  too  vague 
to  enable  us  to  determine  it  (Onom.  Esthemo), 
But  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  has  been  discovered 
by  Dr.  Bobinson  at  JSemu'a,  a  village  seven  miles 
south  of  Hebron,  on  the  great  road  from  eUMUh^ 
containing  considerable  ancient  remains,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  other  villages  still  bearing  the 
lames  of  its  companions  in  the  tst  of  Josh,  xv., 
as  Anab,  Soooh,  JatUr,  <&c  (See  Robinson,  i.  494, 
li.  204,  205;  Schwarz,  p.  105;  [Wilson,  lanfJsof 
the  Bible,  I  Zb9.]) 

In  the  lists  —half  genealogical,  half  topograph- 
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ical  —  of  the  descendants  of  Jud&.i  in  1  Chv.^  Esh- 
temoa  occurs  as  derived  from  Ishbah,  ^*  the  fiithei 
of  Eshtemoa"  (1  (Jhr.  iv.  17);  (jedor,  Socob,  and 
Zanoah,  all  towns  in  the  same  locality,  being  named 
in  the  following  verse.  Eshtemoa  appears  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  descendants  of  the  Egyptian 
wife  of  a  certain  Mered,  the  three  other  towns  by 
those  of  his  Jewish  wife.  See  the  explanations  of 
Bertheau  {Chronik,  ad  loc.).  G. 

*  The  "  fiither  of  Eshtemoa,*'  as  Ishbah  is  called 
(see  above),  means  that  he  was  its  founder  or  re- 
pairer, and  head  of  the  dan.  [Fatiikk.]  A 
recent  traveUer  says  that  the  town  has  now  about 
500  inhabitants.  The  ruins  there  consist  of  the 
remains  of  an  eariy  Greek  church,  nuuiy  pieces  oi 
ancient  carving,  a  marble  sarcophagus  built  into 
the  wall,  and  numerous  sculptured  doorways  and 
broken  columns  (Tristram,  Land  of  Itratl^  p.  391, 
2d  ed.).  The  "  hill-country  "  of  Judah  is  full  of 
such  examples  of  the  ancient  prosperity  and  pres  • 
ent  decay.  H. 

ESHTEMO'A  [*E<r«ai/M6v;  Alex.  I«r««/ian|: 
Esthamo]  in  1  Chr.  iv.  19  appears  to  be  the  name 
of  an  actual  person.     [MAACHATHrrE.] 

ESHTON  (]Hntt?K  [efftminnU  or  uxorious, 
Gesen.]:  ^KtraoB^w*  Esthon),  a  name  which  oc- 
curs in  the  gen«dogies  of  Judiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  11, 12). 
Mehir  was  ''  the  father  of  Eshton,"  and  amongst 
the  names  of  his  four  children  [three]  are  two  — 
Beth-rapha  and  Ir-nahash  —  which  ha^'e  the  appear 
ance  of  being  names,  not  of  persons  [merely],  but 
of  places.  G. 

BSXI  (Rec  T.  'E<rX(,  [Tisch.  and  Treg.  with] 
B  [Sin.  etc.]  'EaKtl,  probably  =  !»n>^$h?,  AxA- 
liah:  EsU^  0>d.  Amiat.  HeaU),  soft  o^  Nagge  of 
Naggai,  and  fether  of  Kaum,  in  the  geneak)gy  of 
Christ  (Luke  ill  25).  See  Hervey,  Qeneabgiuy 
Ac.,  p.  136. 

BSOHA  (Altrvpd;  [Sm.i  Apwrowricfi  Comp. 
Aid.  ^Eaeopd']  Vulg.  omits:  the  Peshito  Syriae 
reads  Bethchom),  a  place  fortified  by  the  Jews  on 
the  approach  of  the  Assyrian  army  under  Holofer- 
nes  (Jud.  iv.  4).  The  name  may  be  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Hebrew  word  Hazor,  or  Zonih  (Si- 
monis,  Onom.  N.  T,  19),  but  no  identification  has 
yet  been  arrived  at.  The  Syriae  reading  suggests 
Beth-horon,  which  is  not  impossible. 

♦  ESPOUSAL.     [Marbiaoe.] 
ES'BIL  CE<rp(\;  [Vat  eO»€iA;]  Alex.  eO»ia. 

Vulg.  omits),  1  Esdr.  ix.  34.     [Azabeel  4,  or 

SUARAI.] 

ES^OM  (Reo.  T.  'ZtrpAu}  in  Luke,  Lachm. 
with  B,  'JUrpAw  [so  Els.  and  Tisch.  7th  ed.]:  E^ 
rom),  Matt  i,  8;  Luke  ill.  33.     [Hezron.] 

ESSB^ES.  1.  In  dewsribing  the  dlfl^ient 
sects  which  existed  among  the  Jews  in  his  own 
time,  Josephus  dwells  at  great  length  and  with 
especial  emphasis  on  the  feith  and  practice  of  the 
EsseneSj  who  appear  in  his  description  to  combine 
the  ascetic  virtues  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Stoics 
with  a  spuritual  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Law.  An 
analogous  sect,  marked,  however,  by  characteristie 
differences,  appears  in  the  Egyptian  Theraptuta^ 
and  from  the  detailed  notices  of  Josephus  {B,  J. 
U.  8 ;  vln/.  xiii.  5,  §  9,  xv.  10,  §  4  f.,  xviiL  1,  §  2  ff.) 
and  Phik)  ( Qaod  omn. prob.  Uber,  §  12  ff.;  Fragm, 
tie  Viia  wnUmplaiioa  ap.  Euseb.  Pr<Mp,  Ev.\  mod 
the  casual  remarks  of  Pliny  {ff.  N.  v.  17),  later 
writers  have  frequently  discussed  the  relation  whiob 
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Iheee  Jewtnh  m^ntics  occupied  toi^'ards  the  popular 
religion  of  the  time,  and  more  particularly  towards 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  For  it  is  a  most 
remarkable  &ct  that  the  existence  of  such  sects 
appears  to  be  unrec<^iized  both  in  the  apostolic 
writings  and  in  early  Hebrew  literature. 

3.  The  name  E»$tnt  {'Zatrn^it  Jowph.  Eisem^ 
Plin.)  or  Kstaan  (^Eo-o-atoi,  I'hilo;  Joseph.  B.  J. 
\  3f  §  5,  Ac.)  is  itself  full  of  difficulty.  Various 
deri\'ation8  have  been  proposed  for  it,  and  all  are 
more  or  less  open  to  ol^ectiou.  Some  have  con- 
nected it  with  T'^Dn  CA<rt8aro5)t  pwritan^  or 
7^yiD!?,  the  retiring,  or  ^TPf,  Ike  servata  (of 
God);  others,  again,  find   the  root  hi  KDS,  to 

heal  (Baur),  or  KDH,  to  bathe  (Grdtz).  Philo, 
according  to  his  fiishion,  saw  in  the  word  a  possible 
connection  with  the  Gredc  So'ioj ,  holy  (  Quod  omn, 
prob.  Hb.  §  12);  and  Epiphanius  interpreted  ihe 
collateral  form  ^Oaaripol  as  meaning  'Hhe  stout 

race"  (arifiaphif  y4vos^  Botr,  xix.  f.  e.  ^'^DTl). 

It  seems  more  likely  that  Essene  represents  l^TH, 
seers  (so  Suidas  =  0c«pirnKo(,  Hufenfeld,,  or 
)^SU7n,  ihe  iilerU,  the  myeterwm  (Jo8t).a    Jo- 

■ephus  represents  ]U7n  (LXX.  \oyuov\  the  high- 
prieifi  breastphie,  by  'E<ra^io}T,  interpreting  the 
word  as  equivalent  to  x^iov,  oi'ocle  {Ant.  iii.  7, 
§  5).  Comp.  Jost,  6'escA.  d.  Judenth.  i.  207  n.; 
Hilgenfeld,  JOd.  Apok,  p.  277  f.;  Ewald,  Ge*ch, 
/«r.  iv.  420  n. 

3.  The  obscurity  of  the  Essenes  as  a  distinct 
body  arises  from  the  fiu;t  that  they  represented 
ori^nally  a  tendency  rather  than  an  organization. 
The  commonitieB  which  were  formed  out  of  tbem 
were  a  result  of  their  practice,  and  not  a  necessary 
part  of  it  As  a  sect  they  were  distinguuhed  by 
an  aspimtion  after  ideal  purity  rather  than  by  any 
q>ecial  code  of  doctrines;  and  like  the  Chasfdun 
of  earlier  times  [Ashideaks],  they  were  confounded 
in  the  popuhur  estimation  with  the  great  body  of 
the  xealous  observers  of  the  Law  (Pharisees).  The 
growth  of  Essenism  was  a  natural  result  of  the  re- 
ligious fisehng  which  was  called  out  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Greek  dominion;  and  it  is  easy  to 
trace  the  process  by  which  it  was  matured.  From 
the  Maocabflean  age  there  was  a  continuous  effort 
among  the  stricter  Jews  to  attain  an  absolute 
standard  of  hofiness.  Each  class  of  devotees  was 
looked  upon  as  practically  impure  by  their  sucoes- 
soiy,  who  carried  the  laws  of  purity  still  ftnlher; 
and  the  Eswnes  stand  at  the  extreme  fimit  of  the 
mystic  asceticism  which  was  thus  gradually  reduced 
to  shape.     The  associations  of  the  .^  Scribes  and 

Pharisees**  (D'HIin,  ihe  companions,  the  vise) 
gave  place  to  others  bound  by  a  more  rigid  rule; 
and  the  rule  of  the  Essenes  was  made  gradually 
stricter.  Judas,  the  earliest  Essene  who  is  men- 
tioned (c.  110  B.  c),  appears  living  in  ordinary 
society  (Jos^h.  B,  J.  i.  8,  §  5).  Menahem,  ac- 
cording to  tradition  a  colleague  of  Hillel,  was  a 
friend  of  Herod,  and  brought  upon  his  sect  the 
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fkvor  of  the  king  (Joseph.  Ant,  xv.  10,  $  5).  Bal 
by  a  natural  impulse  the  Essenes  withdraw  from 
the  dangers  and  distractions  of  business.  From 
the  cities  they  retired  to  the  wilderness  to  lealin 
the  conceptions  of  religion  which  they  formed,  bat 
still  they  remained  on  the  whole  true  to  their  an- 
cient fiiith.  To  the  Pharisees  they  stood  neariy 
in  the  same  relation  as  that  in  which  the  Pharisees 
themselves  stood  with  regard  to  the  mass  of  the 
people.  The  differences  lay  mainly  in  rigor  of 
practice,  and  not  in  articles  of  bdief. 

4.  The  traces  of  the  existence  of  Essenes  in 
common  society  are  not  wanting  nor  confined  to 
individual  cases.  Not  only  was  a  gate  at  Jemsakm 
named  from  them  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §  2,  *Zctnf 
vHp  vvXnh  ^^  *  ^*^  tradition  mentions  the  ex- 
istence of  a  congregation  there  which  devoted  ^  one 
third  of  the  day  to  study,  one  third  to  prayer,  and 
one  third  to  labor*'  (Fraukel,  Zeitsckri/l,  1846,  p. 
458).  Those,  again,  whom  Josephus  speaks  of  as 
allowing  marriage,  may  be  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  such  bodies  as  had  not  yet  withdrawn 
from  intercourse  with  their  fellow-men.  But  the 
practice  of  the  extreme  section  was  afterwards 
regarded  as  charateristic  of  the  whole  class,  and 
the  isolated  communities  of  Essenes  frimished  the 
type  which  is  preserved  in  the  popuhv  descriptions. 
These  were  regtdated  by  strict  rules,  analogous  to 
those  of  the  monastic  institutions  of  a  later  date. 
The  candidate  for  admission  firet  passed  through  a 
year's  noriciate,  in  which  he  received,  as  symbolic 
gifts,  an  axe,  an  apron,  and  a  white  robe,  and  ga^-e 
proof  of  his  temperance  by  observing  the  ascetic 
rules  of  the  order  (r^if  ain^p  S/oiroy).  At  the 
close  of  this  probation,  his  character  {rh  1i$os)  was 
snbmitted  to  a  fr«sh  trial  of  two  years,  aiid  mean- 
while he  shared  in  the  lustral  rites  of  the  initiated, 
but  not  in  their  meals.  The  full  membership  was 
imparted  at  the  end  of  this  second  period,  when  the 
novice  bound  himself  "  by  awftil  oaths  **  —  though 
oaths  were  absolutely  forbidden  at  all  other  times 
—  to  observe  piety,  justice,  obedience,  honesty,  and 
secrecy,  "  preserving  alike  the  books  of  their  sect, 
and  ihe  names  of  tlie  angels  '*  (Joseph.  B.  J,  ii.  8, 

in 

5.  The  order  itself  was  regulated  by  an  internal  . 
jurisdiction.  Excommmiication  was  equivalent  to 
a  slow  death,  since  an  Essene  could  not  take  food 
prepared  by  strangers  for  fear  of  pollution.  All 
things  were  held  in  common,  without  distinction  of 
property  or  house;  and  special  provision  was  made 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Self^lenial,  temperance, 
and  labor  —  especially  agriculture — were  the  marks 
of  the  outward  life  of  the  Essenes;  purity  and 
divine  communion  the  otyects  of  their  sfpiration. 
Shivery,  war,  and  commerce  were  alike  forbkiden 
(Philo,  Quod  omn.  prob.  Hber,  §  12,  p.  877  M.); 
and,  according  to  Philo,  their  conduct  generally 
was  directed  .by  three  rules,  **  the  h>ve  of  God,  the 
love  of  virtue,  and  the  love  of  man  **  (Philo,  L  c). 

6.  In  doctrine,  as  has  been  seen  already,  ihej 
did  not  differ  essentially  fh>m  strict  Pharisees. 
Moses  was  honored  by  them  next  to  God  (Joseiih. 
B.  J.  ii.  8,  9).  They  observed  the  Sabbath  with 
singular  strictness;  and  though  they  were  unable 


«  *Jo8t  himself,  as  Ofnsburg  correctly  remarks 
(Kittens  Cyd.ofBM.  Lit.,  8d  ed.,  i.  827,  note),  hawds 
no  oirinion  about  the  etymology  of  this  nams.  He 
Bierely  says  that  Jose^us  seems  to  derive  it  from 

MtDn  **to  be  sUeot,'**  "mystMlous."    Gins^VH  (/. 


c.)  enumerates  19  different  etymologies  wfaleh  hava 
been  proposed  fbr  the  word,  the  last  bring  ths  deriva- 
tion teom  S^On,  "pious.*'  To  this  h»  faMUnss, 
"beoauae  Ir  pfaUnly  oooDects  the  Faswius  with  tks 
Ckmt&dim,  troax  wlilch  they  originated.*'  A* 
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U>  oAr  sacrifices  at  Jerusalem,  probably  from  re- 
ptfd  to  purity  (9uu^p6Trtn  ayvetwK),  they  sent 
fi^ifts  thither  (Joseph.  Anl.  zviii.  2,  §  5) :  at  the  same 
time,  tike  most  ascetics,  they  turned  their  attention 
specially  to  the  mysteries  of  the  spuitual  world, 
and  looked  upon  the  body  as  a  mere  prison  of  the 
souL«  lliey  studied  and  practiced  with  signal  suc- 
cess, according  to  Josephus,  the  art  of  prophecy 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8;  cf.  ArU.  xv.  10,  §  5;  B.  J.  i. 
3,  §  5);  and  Ciuniliar  intercourse  irith  nature  gave 
them  an  unusual  knowledge  of  physical  truths. 
They  asserted  with  peculiar  boldness  the  absolute 
power  and  foreknowledge  of  God  (Joseph.  Ant  ziii. 
6,  §  9,  xviii.  1,  §  5);  and  disparaged  the  various 
forms  of  mental  philosophy  as  useless  or  beyond 
the  range  of  man  (Philo,  /.  c.  p.  877). 

7.  The  number  of  the  Essenes  is  roughly  esti- 
mated by  Phik)  at  4000  (Philo,  L  c),  and  Jowphus 
says  that  there  were  "  more  than  4000  "  who  ob- 
served their  rule  (AnL  zviii.  2,  §  5).  Their  best- 
known  settlements  were  on  the  N.  W.  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (Phib,  Plin.,tf.  cc.),  but  others  lived  in 
scattered  communities  througliout  Palestine,  and 
perhaps  also  in  cities  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §  4.  Cf. 
[HippoLj  Philos,  ix.  20). 

8.  In  the  Talmudic  writings  there  is,  as  has 
been  already  said,  no  direct  mention  of  the  Essenes, 
but  their  existence  is  recognized  by  the  notice  of 
peculiar  points  of  practice  and  teaching.  Under 
the  titles  of  "the  pk)us,**  "the  weakly"  (».  e. 
with  study),  "the  retiring,"  their  maxims  are 
quoted  with  respect,  and  many  of  the  traits  pre- 
served in  Josephus  find  parallels  in  the  notices  of 
the  Talmud  (Z.  Frankel,  ZtUschrift,  Dec.  1846,  p. 
451  ff.;  MoniUichri/L,  1853,  p. .37  ff.).  The  four 
stages  of  purity  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
doctors  {Chaifiga^  18  a,  ap.  Frankel,  /.  c.  p.  451) 
correspond  in  a  singular  manner  with  the  four 
classes  into  which  the  Essenes  are  said  to  have  been 
divided  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii  8,  §  10) ;  and  the  periods 
of  probation  observed  in  the  two  cases  ofler  similar 
ooinddences. 

9.  But  the  best  among  the  Jews  felt  the  peril  of 
Essenism  as  a  system,  and  combined  to  discourage 
it.  They  shrank  with  an  instinctive  dread  from 
the  danger  of  connecting  asceticism  with  spiritual 
power,  and  cherished  the  great  truth  which  lay  in 
the  saying  "Doctrine  is  not  in  heaven."  The 
miracidoiis  energy  which  was  attributed  to  mystics 
was  regarded  by  them  rather  as  a  source  of  sus- 
picion than  of  respect;  and  theosophic  speculations 
were  condemned  with  emphatic  distinctness  (Frui- 
kel,  Afonatsschrift,  1853,  pp.  62  ff.,  68,  71). 

10.  The  character  of  Essenism  limited  its  spread. 
Dut  of  Palestine,  Levitical  purity  was  impossible, 
for  the  very  land  was  impure;  and  thus  there  is 
no  trace  of  the  sect  in  Babylonia.  The  case  was 
different  in  Egypt,  where  Judaism  assumed  a  new 
ihxpe  fit>m  its  intimate  connection  with  Greece. 
Here  the  original  form  in  which  it  was  moulded 
was  represented  not  by  direct  copies,  but  by  anal- 
ogous forms;  and  the  tendency  which  gave  birth 
to  the  Essenes  found  a  tnth  development  in  Uie 
pure  speculation  of  the  Therapeut®.  These  Alex- 
andrine mystics  abjured  the  practical  labors  which 
rightly  belonged  to  the  Essenes,  and  gave  them- 
idves  up  to  the  study  of  the  inner  meiming  of  the 
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a  •  Acoordinfly,  though  they  b«llf>ved  tn  the  im- 
nortality  of  the  soul,  they  did  not  beUeva  In  the  ns- 
I  of  the  body  (Joseph.  B.  J.  U.  8, 1 11). 

A. 


Scriptures.  The  impossibility  of  ftilfilling  the  law 
naturally  led  them  to  substitute  a  spiritual  ior  a 
literal  interpretation;  and  it  was  their  object  to 
ascertain  its  meaning  by  intense  hkbor,  and  then  to 
satisfy  its  requirements  by  absolute  devotion.  The 
"  whole  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  was  spent  in 
mental  discipline."  Bodily  wants  were  often  for- 
gotten in  the  absorbing  pursuit  of  wisdom,  and 
"  meat  and  drink "  were  at  all  times  held  to  be 
unworthy  of  the  light  (Philo,  De  vU.  corUempL 
§  4). 

11.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  Essenism  in  its 
extroue  form  could  exercise  ver^'  little  influence  on 
Christianity.  In  all  its  practical  bearings  it  was 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  apostolic  teaching. 
The  dangers  which  it  involved  were  far  more  clear 
to  the  eye  of  the  Christian  than  they  were  to  the 
Jewish  doctors.  The  only  real  similarity  between 
Essenism  and  Christianity  lay  in  the  common  de- 
ment of  true  Judaism ;  and  there  is  little  excuse 
for  modem  writers  who  follow  the  error  of  Eusebius, 
and  confound  the  society  of  the  Therapeutse  with 
Christian  brotJierhoods.  Nationally,  however,  the 
Essenes  occupy  the  same  position  as  that  to  which 
John  the  Baptist  was  personally  called.  They  mark 
the  ekwe  of  the  old,  the  longing  for  the  new,  but 
in  this  case  without  the  promise.  In  place  of  the 
message  of  the  coming  "  kingdom  "  they  could  pro- 
daim  only  individual  purity  and  isolation.  At  a 
later  time  traces  of  Essenism  appear  in  the  Clemen- 
tines, and  the  sb«nge  account  which  Epiphanius 
gives  of  the  Osieni  COtrvri^ol)  i^pears  to  point  to 
some  combination  of  Essene  and  pseudo-Christiao 
doctrines  (fftBr.  xix.).  After  the  Jewish  war  the 
Essenes  disappear  fh>m  history.  The  character  of 
Judaism  was  chf^lged,  and  ascetic  Pharisaism  be- 
came almost  impossible. 

12.  The  original  sources  for  the  history  of  the 
Essenes  have  been  already  noticed.  Cf  modem 
essays,  the  most  original  and  important  are  those 
of  Frankel  in  his  Ztitsckrift,  1846,  pp.  441-461« 
and  Monai8$ehrifl,  1853,  p.  30  ff.,  taken  in  con 
junction  vrith  the  wider  view  of  Joet,  Gesch.  d 
JudetUh.  I  207  ff.  The  account  of  Hilgenfeld  (JOd. 
ApokahfpUk,  p.  245  ff.)  is  interesting  and  ingenious, 
but  essentially  one-sided  and  subservient  to  the 
writer's  theory  (cf.  Yolkmar,  D(U  vitrie  B,  EzrtK, 
p.  60).  Gfriirer  {PhUo,  U.  299  ff),  Dahne  {JOd.^ 
Alex.  BtUg.-Phib$.  i.  467  ff.),  and  Ewald  {Getch, 
<L  Volk.  Isr.  iv.  420  ff.),  all  contribute  important 
sketches  fhnn  their  respective  points  of  view.  The 
earlier  literature,  as  for  as  it  is  of  any  value,  if 
embodied  in  these  works.  B.  F.  W. 

*  It  may  be  well  to  add  to  the  preceding  article 
references  to  the  more  recent  discussions  concerning 
the  Essenes,  noticing  also  some  okler  works  which 
may  still  be  useful  to  the  inquirer.  Prideaux,  Cof^ 
nection^  etc.  pt.  ii.  bk.  v.  has  translated  in  f^ill  the 
passages  of  Josephus  and  Philo  which  rdate  to 
them — to  be  sure,  not  always  accurately.  See  also 
Bellemuum,  Gesch.  Naehrichten  aus  dem  Abet' 
tkume  uber  Euaer  u.  TherapeuUn,  Beri.  1821,  and 
P.  Beer,  GeschichUy  Lehren  u,  Meinungen  aUer 
reUg.  Sekten  d.  Juden,  Briinn,  1822,  i.  68-113. 
De  Quinoey's  ingenious  but  paradoxical  essay,  in 
which  he  endeavors  to  show  that  Josephus  has 
given  under  the  name  of  Essenes  a  disguised  ac- 
count of  a  portion  of  the  early  Christians,  first 
appeared  in  Blackuxtods  Maganne  for  Jan.,  April, 
and  May,  1840,  and  was  reprinted  in  his  Hi$t.  and 
Crit.  Et$aysy  Boston,  1856,  L  26-112,  with  a  Sup. 
plement  in  his  Avenger^  Ac  {ibid.  1859),  pp.  107- 
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130.  There  is  a  reriew  of  De  Quiucey  in  KiUo's 
Joum.  of  Sacred  LiL  for  Oct.  1862,  pp.  176-86; 
tee  alao  on  the  Essenes  the  number  for  April  1853, 
p.  170  AT.  The  relation  of  Christianity  to  Eaaenism 
18  elaborately  discussed  by  A.  F.  Y.  von  W^n^ii 
{Da$  Verh^tms  des  CkrialetUhums  zum  EssenU- 
wti)  in  Illgen's  ZeiUdir.  f.  d,  hitt.  TheoL  1841, 
U.  3-76.  See  also,  for  different  views,  Neander's 
UisL  of  the  ChriU,  JieL  and  Churdi,  i.  43-49 
(Torrey's  transl.) ;  Baur,  £>cu  ChrislerUhum  d. 
drei  ersten  Jahrh.,  2c  Aufl.  1860,  p.  19  ff.;  Hil- 
genfdd,  Der  EgsaUmtu  und  Jttm^  in  his  ZtiUchr, 
f,  wias.  Theol.  1867,  x.  97-111  (comp.  ib,  iii. 
358-62);  and  A.  K^ville,  Jeatu  ei  tEsaenisme^ 
in  the  Strasbourg  Rev.  dt  iheoL  1867,  pp.  221- 
245  (comp.  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes  for  Sept.  15, 
1867,  p.  331  ff.)  On  the  general  subject  one  may 
further  compare  Ritschl,  l/d>er  die  Estener,  in 
Baur  and  Zeller's  TheoL  Jahrb.  1855,  xiv.  315-56 
(comp.  his  EnUtehitng  d.  ailkath.  Kirche^  2®  Aufl. 
1857,  pp.  179-248);  Zdler,  Ueber  den  Zusam^ 
menhang  des  Estmsmus  mit  dem  GriechenOium^ 
ibid.  1856,  xv.  401-33;  DoUinger,  Heidenthwnu. 
Judenthum,  1857,  p.  754  ff.,  or  (Eng.  trans.)  The 
Gentile  and  Jew,  11.  309-17;  Reuss,  IlisL  de  la 
IheoL  chriHeme,  2e  ^d.  1860,  pp.  115-25;  M. 
Nicolas,  Des  doctrines  relig.  des  Juifs,  1860,  pp. 
80-92;  and  Ginsburg,  The  Essenes,  their  History 
and  DodrineSj  Lond.  1864.  The  last  mentioned 
writer  in  his  art.  Essenes  in  Kitto's  CycL  of  BibL 
JM.  3d  ed.,  says  that  "  Graetz,  adopting  the  results 
of  Frankel,  and  pursuing  the  same  course  still 
further,  has  given  a  masterly  treatise  upon  the 
Essenes  in  his  Geschichte  der  Juden,  Leipzig,  1856, 
iii.  96  ff.,  518  ff.";  and  also  commends  highly 
Herzfeld's  account  in  his  Geschichte  d.  Volkes 
Jlsrael,  Nordhaiisen,  1857,  ii.  368,  388  ff.  He 
further  speaks  of  "the  very  interesting  and  im- 
portant relics  of  the  Essenes,  published  by  Jellinek 
...  in  Beth  Hn-Afiiirash,  voL  ii.  (Leipz.  1853), 
p.  xviii.  ff. ;  vol.  iii.  p.  xx.  ff.*' 

Only  a  hint  can  be  here  given  of  the  distinctive 
views  of  some  of  the  writers  above  named.  Diihne 
traces  in  the  sect  the  influence  of  the  Jewish- 
Alexandrian  philosophy;  comp.  Uhlhom  in  Her- 
zog's  ReaUEncgkl.  iv.  176.  Baur  and  Zeller  derive 
Eraenism  mainly  from  the  influence  of  the  Neo- 
Pythagorean  philoM>phy  and  asceticism  upon  Juda- 
ism. Neander.r^ards  it  as  modified  by  the  infusion 
of  old  oriental,  Parsl,  and  Chaldiean  elements.  Hil- 
genfeld  connects  it  with  the  hter  Jewish  prophetic 
tendency  as  shown  in  apocalyptic  writings,  but 
derives  many  charactmstics  of  Uie  sect  from  Parsi 
and  even  Buddhistic  influences.  Ritschl  re$rards 
it  as  an  attempt  to  embody  the  idea  that  all  the 
Jews,  and  not  a  particular  ordor,  were  a  "  kingdom 
of  priests  "  unto  God  (Ex.  xix.  6).  He  with  other 
writere  (as  Reuss)  finds  a  close  connection  between 
Essenism  and  Ebionitism,  and  traces  its  influence  in 
the  history  of  the  Christian  church.  Ewald  {Gesch. 
d.  Volkes  Isr.  iv.  476  ff.,  3d  ed.),  Frankel,  Jost, 
Ginsbui^,  and  R^ville  agree  substantially  in  the 
▼lew  presented  in  the  preceding  article.  A. 

ES'THER  ("JJnpiJ,  the  planet  Venus :  'E<r- 
$^,p\  the  Persian  name  of  Hadassah,  daughter 
of  Abihail  the  son  of  Shimei,  the  son  of  Kish,  a 
Bef\jauiite,  and  cousin  of  Moicdecai.  The  ex- 
planation of  her  old  name  Hadassah,  by  the  addition 
jf  her  new  nara<,  by  which  she  was  better  known, 

.frith  the  formula,  ^HQ^  W^H,  "that  is  Father'* 
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,Esth.  ii.  7),  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  mnal  ^ 
dition  of  the  modem  names  of  towns  to  explain  the 
use  of  the  old  obsolete  ones  {Geo.  xxxv.  19,  27 ; 
Josh.  XV.  10,  &c.).  Esther  was  a  beautiful  Jewid 
maiden,  whose  ancestor  Kish  had  been  among  the 
captives  led  away  from  Jerusalem  (put  of  whicii 
was  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin)  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
when  Jehoiachim  was  taken  captive.  She  was  an 
orphan  without  father  or  mother,  and  had  been 
brought  up  by  her  cousin  Mordecai,  wbu  had  an 
ofl^e  in  the  househoki  of  Ahasuerus  king  of  Penda, 
and  dwelt  at  **  Shushan  the  palace."  When  Vashti 
was  dismissed  from  being  queen,  and  all  the  fiurert 
virgins  of  the  kingdom  had  been  oollected  at  Shu- 
shan for  the  king  to  make  choice  of  a  pucceaaor  to 
her  from  among  them,  the  choice  fell  upon  Esther, 
and  she  was  crowned  queen  in  the  room  of  Yashti 
with  much  pomp  and  rejoicing,  llie  king  was  not 
aware,  however,  of  her  race  and  parentage;  and  so, 
with  the  careless  profusion  of  a  sensual  despot,  <m 
the  representation  of  Haman  the  Agagite,  his  prime 
minister,  that  the  Jews  scattered  through  hia  em- 
pire were  a  pernicious  race,  he  gave  him  full  power 
and  authority  to  kill  them  all,  young  and  old, 
women  and  children,  and  take  possession  of  all  their 
property.  The  means  taken  by  Esther  to  avert  tliis 
great  calamity  from  her  people  and  her  kindred,  at 
the  risk  of  her  own  life,  and  to  turn  upon  Haman 
the  destruction  he  had  plotted  again^  the  Jews, 
and  the  success  of  her  scheme,  by  which  she  changed 
their  mourning,  fiuting,  weeping,  and  wailuig,  into 
light  and  gladness  and  joy  and  honor,  and  became 
for  ever  especially  honored  amongst  hor  countrymeo, 
are  fully  related  in  the  book  of  Esther.  The  fieast 
of  Purim,  i.  e.  of  JjotSy  was  appointed  by  Esther 
and  Mordecai  to  be  kept  on  the  14th  and  15th  of 
the  month  Adar  (February  and  March)  in  com- 
memoration of  this  great  deliverance.  [Purim.] 
The  decree  of  Esther  to  this  effect  is  the  last  thing 
recorded  of  her  (ix.  32).  The  continuous  cdebra- 
Uon  of  this  feast  by  the  Jews  to  the  present  day  is 
tliought  to  be  a  strong  erideuce  of  the  historical 
truth  of  the  liook.     [Esther,  Book  ok.] 

The  questions  which  arise  in  attempting  to  gi^ 
Esther  her  place  in  profane  history  are  — 

I.  Who  is  Ahasuerus?  This  question  is  answered 
under  Ahasueruh,  and  the  reasons  there  given 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  Xerxes  the  sou 
of  Darius  Hystaspis. 

II.  The  second  inquiry  is,  who  then  was  Esther? 
Artissona,  Atossa,  and  others  are  indeed  excluded 
by  the  above  decision;  but  are  we  to  conclude  with 
Scoliger,  that  because  Ahasuerus  is  Xerxes,  there- 
fore I'^tber  is  Amcstris?  Surely  not  None  of  the 
historical  particulars  rekted  by  Herodotus  concern- 
uig  Amestris  make  it  possible  to  identify  her  with 
Esther.  Amestris  was  the  daughter  of  Utwes 
(Onophas  in  Ctesias),  one  of  Xerxes'  generals,  iwd 
brother  to  his  father  Darius  (Herod,  vii.  61,  82). 
Esther's  father  and  mother  had  beon  Jews.  Ames- 
tris was  wife  to  Xerxes  before  the  Greek  expedition 
(Herod,  vii.  61),  and  her  sons  accompanied  Xerxes 
to  Greece  (Herod,  vii.  39),  and  had  idl  three  come 
to  man's  estate  at  the  death  of  Xerxes  in  the  2(Hh 
year  of  his  reign.  Darius,  the  eldest,  had  married 
immediately  after  the  return  from  (ireece.  Estb^ 
did  not  enter  the  king's  palace  till  his  7th  year, 
just  tlie  time  of  Darius's  marriage.  These  objections 
are  conclusive,  without  adding  the  difierence  of 
character  of  the  two  queens.  The  truth  is  that 
history  is  wholly  silent  both  about  Vashti  ani 
Esther.     Herodotus  only  happens  to  mention  one 
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it  Xenci'  wives;  Scri[>ture  only  mentioni  two,  if 
Indeed  either  of  them  were  wlx-es  at  all.  Bat  since 
we  know  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Persian 
kings  before  Xerxes  to  liave  several  wives,  besides 
their  ooucubines;  that  Cyrus  had  scMeral  (Herod, 
ili.  8);  that  Cambjses  had  four  whose  names  are 
mentioned,  and  others  besides  (Ui.  31, 32, 68);  that 
Smerdis  had  several  {ib.  68,  69);  and  that  Darius 
had  six  wives,  whose  names  are  mentioned  {ib. 
pasdm),  it  is  most  improbable  that  Xerxes  should 
have  been  content  with  one  wife.  Another  strong 
objection  to  the  idea  of  Esther  being  his  one  legiti- 
mate wife,  and  perhaps  to  her  being  strictly  his 
wife  at  all,  is  that  the  Persian  kings  selectod  their 
whes  not  from  the  harem,  but,  if  not  foreign  prin- 
cesses, from  the  noblest  Persian  femilies,  either 
thehr  own  nearest  relatives,  or  from  one  of  the  seven 
great  Persian  houses.  It  seems  therefore  natural 
to  conclude  that  Esther,  a  captive,  and  one  of  the 
harem,  was  not  of  the  hii^hest  rank  of  wives,  but 
that  a  special  honor,  with  the  name  of  queen,  may 
have  been  given  to  her,  as  to  Vashti  before  her,  as 
the  fevorite  concubine  or  inferior  wife,  whose  off- 
spring, however,  if  she  had  any,  would  not  have 
succeeded  to  the  Persian  throne.  This  view,  which 
seems  to  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  what  we 
know  of  the  manners  of  the  Persian  court,  removes 
all  diffieidty  in  reconc'iing  the  history  of  Esther 
with  the  scanty  accounts  left  us  by  profene  authors 
of  the  reign  of  Xerxes. 

It  only  remains  to  remark  on  the  character  of 
Esther  as  given  in  the  Bible.  She  appears  there  as 
a  woman  of  deep  piety,  faith,  courage,  patriotism, 
and  caution,  combined  with  resolution;  a  dutifid 
daus^hter  to  her  adoptive  fether,  docile  and  obedient 
to  his  counsels,  and  anxious  to  share  the  king's 
&yor  with  him  for  the  good  of  the  Jewish  people. 
That  she  was  a  virtuous  woman,  and,  as  te  as  her 
situation  made  it  possible,  a  good  wife  to  the  king, 
her  continued  influence  over  him  for  so  k>ng  a  time 
warrants  us  to  infer.  And  there  must  have  been  a 
singular  grace  and  charm  in  her  aspeet  and  man- 
ners, since  she  "  obtained  fovor  in  the  ^ht  of  idl 
that  looked  upon  her"  (ii.  15).  That  she  was 
raised  up  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  to 
avert  the  desti'uction  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  to 
affird  them  protectk>n,  and  forward  their  wealth 
and  peace  in  their  captivity,  is  also  manifest  fh>m 
the  Scripture  account.  But  to  impute  to  her  the 
sentimente  put  into  her  mouth  by  the  apocryphal 
author  of  ch.  xiv.,  or  to  accuse  her  of  cruelty  be- 
cause of  the  death  of  Haman  and  his  sons,  and  the 
second  day^s  slaughter  of  the  Jews'  enemies  at 
Shushan,  is  utteriy  to  ignore  the  manners  and  feel- 
ings of  her  age  and  nation,  and  to  judge  her  by  the 
standard  of  Christian  morality  in  our  own  age  and 
country  instead.  In  fitct  the  simplicity  and  truth 
to  nature  of  the  Scriptural  narrative  afibrd  a  striking 
contrast,  both  with  the  forced  and  ik>rid  amplifica- 
tions of  the  apocryphal  additions,  and  with  the 
sentiments  of  some  kiter  commentators.  It  may 
be  convenient  to  add  that  the  3rd  year  of  Xerxes 
was  B.  a  483,  bis  7th,  479,  and  his  12th,  474 
(Clinton,  F.  H.\  and  that  the  sinmltaneous  battles 
of  llatiea  and  Mycale,  which  frightened  Xerxes 
from  Sordis  (Diod.  Sic.  xi.  §  36)  to  Susa,  happened, 
according  to  Prideaux  and  Clinton,  in  September 
of  his  7th  year.    For  a  fuller  diseusnon  of  the 
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a  It  is  not  intended  by  this  expression  to  Imply  that 
dkt  tnuttUtora  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  Into  Oreeic  were 
also  tb»  authors  of  the  apooryplial  additions.    The 


identity  of  Esther,  and  different  views  of  the  sub< 
ject,  see  Prideaux's  Cormtction,  i.  236,  243,  297 
fll,  and  Petav.  de  Doctr.  Temp.  xii.  27,  28,  who 
make  &ther  wife  of  Artaxerxes  Longim.,  following 
Joseph.  Aid.  xi.  6,  as  he  followed  the  LXX.  and  the 
apocryphal  Esther;  J.  Scalig.  {dt  Emend.  Ten^.  vi 
591;  Ammfidv.  JCuseb.  p.  100),  making  Ahasuerus, 
Xerxes;  Usher  {AimaL  VeL  7V«<.),  making  him 
Darius  Hystaspis;  Lofius,  Chnlduen,  Ac.  Eusebius 
(Canon.  Chi-on.  p.  338,  ed.  Mediol.)  r^ects  the 
hypothesis  of  Artaxerxes  Longim.,  on  the  score  of 
the  silence  of  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nebemiah,  and 
adopts  that  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  following  the 
Jews,  who  make  Darius  Codomanus  to  be  the  same 
as  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  the  son  of  Artaxerxes  hy 
Esther !  It  is  most  observable  that  aU  Petarius's 
and  Prideaux's  arguments  against  Scaliger*s  riew 
apply  solely  to  the  statement  that  Esther  is  Ames- 
tris.  A.  C.  H. 

ESTHER,  BOOK  OF,  one  of  the  latest  of 
the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  having  been 
written  late  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  or  early  in  tliat 
of  his  son  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  The  author  is 
not  known,  but  may  very  probably  have  been 
Mordecai  himself.  The  minute  detiuls  given  of  tlie 
great  banquet,  of  the  names  of  the  chamberiains 
and  eunuchs,  and  Haman's  wife  and  sons,  and  of 
the  customs  and  regulations  of  the  palace,  betoken 
that  the  author  lived  at  Shushan,  and  probably  at 
court,  while  his  no  less  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  most  private  afiaira  both  of  Esther  and  Mor- 
decai well  suite  the  hypothesis  of  the  latter  being 
himself  the  writer.  It  b  also  in  itself  prol^able  that 
as  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nebemiah,  who  held  high 
oflices  under  the  Persian  kings,  wrote  an  account 
of  the  affiiin  of  their  nation,  in  which  they  took 
a  leading  part,  so  Mordecai  should  have  recorded 
the  transactions  of  the  book  of  Estlier  likewise. 
The  termination  of  the  book  with  the  mention  of 
Mordecai's  elevation  and  government,  agrees  also 
well  with  this  view,  which  has  the  further  sanction 
of  many  great  names,  as  Aben  Ezra,  and  most  of 
the  Jews,  VaUblus,  Carpzovius,  and  many  others. 
Those  who  ascribe  it  to  Ezra,  or  the  men  of  the 
great  Synagogue,  may  have  merely  meant  that 
Ezra  edited  and  added  it  to  the  canon  of  Scripture, 
which  he  probably  did,  bringing  it,  and  perhaps 
the  book  of  Daniel,  with  him  from  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem. 

The  book  of  Esther  appears  in  a  different  form 
in  the  LXX.,^  and  the  translations  therefrom,  from 
that  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  In 
speaking  of  it  we  shall  first  speak  of  the  canonical 
book  found  in  Hebrew,  to  which  also  the  above 
observations  refer;  and  next  of  the  Greek  book 
with  ite  apocryphal  additions.  The  canonical  Es- 
ther then  is  placed  among  the  Hagiogrupha  or 

D^lll^nip  by  the  Jews,  and  in  that  first  portion 

of  them  which  they  call  the  five  volumes,  ni7IlQ. 
It  is  BomeUmes  emphatically  called  MegiUaky  witli- 
out  other  distinction,  and  was  held  in  such  high 
repute  by  the  Jews  that  it  is  a  saying  of  Maimonidee 
that  in  the  days  of  Messiah  the  prophetic  and 
hagiographical  books  will  pas(»  away,  except  the 
book  of  Esther,  which  will  remain  with  the  Pen- 
tateuch.    This  book  is  read  through  by  the  Jews 

term  LXX.  is  used  to  indicate  the  whole  Orsck  toIobs 
as  we  now  liave  it. 
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ID  their  sjnago^es  at  the  feast  of  Purim,  when  it 
mt,  and  is  still  in  some  synagogues,  the  custom  at 
the  mention  of  Haman*s  name  to  hiss,  and  stamp, 
md  clench  the  fist,  and  cry,  **  Let  his  name  be 
blotted  out;  may  the  name  of  the  wicked  rot.**  It 
is  said  also  that  the  names  oS  Haman's  ten  sons  are 
read  in  one  breath,  to  signify  that  they  all  expired 
tt  the  same  instant  of  time.  Even  in  writing  the 
names  of  Haman*s  sons  in  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th 
vovet  of  Esth.  ix.,  the  Jewish  scribes  have  con- 
trived to  express  their  abhorrence  of  the  race  of 
Haman ;  for  theae  ten  names  are  written  in  three 
perpendicular  columns  of  3,  8,  4,  as  if  they  were 
hanging  upon  three  paralld  cords,  three  upon  each 
cord,  one  above  another,  to  represent  the  hanging  of 
Haman's  sons  (Stehelin^s  Rubbin,  LUerat.  vol.  ii. 
p.  349).  The  Taigum  of  Esth.  ix.,  m  Walton's 
PolyglottfO  inserts  a  very  minute  account  of  the 
exact  position  occupied  by  Haman  and  his  sons  on 
the  gailows,  the  height  from  the  ground,  and  the 
uiterval  between  each ;  according  to  which  they  all 
hung  in  one  line,  Haman  at  the  top,  and  his  ten 
sons  at  intervals  of  half  a  cubit  under  him.  It  is 
added  that  Zeresh  and  Haman's  se\'enty  surviving 
sons  fled,  and  begged  their  bread  from  door  to  door, 
in  evident  allusion  to  Ps.  cix.  9,  10.  It  has  often 
been  remarked  as  a  peculiarity  of  this  book  that 
the  name  of  God  does  not  once  occur  in  it.  Some 
of  the  ancient  Jewish  teachers  were  somewhat 
staggered  at  this,  but  others  accounted  for  it  by 
saying  that  it  was  a  transcript,  under  Divine  in^i- 
ration,  from  the  Chronicl^  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  and  that  being  meant  to  be  read  by 
heathen,  the  sacred  name  was  wisely  omitted. 
Baxter  {SainCi  Resty  pt.  iv.  ch.  iii.)  speaks  of  the 
Jews  using  to  cast  to  the  ground  the  book  of 
Esther,  because  tlie  name  of  God  was  not  in  it. 
But  Wolf  (B.  H.  pt  ii.  p.  90)  denies  this,  and 
says  that  if  any  such  custom  prevailed  among  the 
oriental  Jews,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed  by  Sandys, 
it  must  have  been  rather  to  express  their  hatred  of 
Haman.  Certain  it  is  that  this  book  was  alwa}'s 
reckoned  in  the  Jewish  canon,  and  is  named  or 
implied  in  almost  every  enumeration  of  the  books 
composing  it,  irom  Josephus  downwards.  Jerome 
mentions  it  by  name  in  the  Prolog.  GaL^  in  his 
Epistle  to  Paulinus,  and  in  the  preface  to  Esther; 
as  does  AugUMtine,  de  Cirii.  Defy  and  de  Docir. 
ChrisLy  and  Origeii,  as  cited  by  Eusebius  {Hist, 
£ccle»:  vi.  25),  and  many  others.  Some  modem 
oommaitators,  both  English  and  German,  have 
objected  to  the  contents  of  the  book  as  improbable; 
but  if  it  be  true,  as  Diodorus  Sic.  relates,  that 
Xemet  put  the  Medians  foremost  at  Thermopylse 
on  purpose  that  they  might  be  all  killed,  beonuse 
he  tiiought  they  were  not  thoroughly  reconciled  to 
the  loss  of  tlieir  national  supremacy,  it  is  surely 
not  incredible  that  he  should  have  given  permission 
to  Haman  to  destroy  a  few  thousand  strange  people 
like  the  Jews,  who  were  represented  to  be  injurious 
to  his  empire,  and  disobedient  to  his  laws.  Nor 
again,  when  we  rem^nbo'  what  Herodotus  relates 
of  Xerxes  in  respect  to  promises  made  at  banquets, 
can  we  deem  it  incredible  that  he  should  perform 
his  jHomise  to  Esther  to  reverse  the  decree  in  the 
only  way  that  seemed  practicable.  It  is  Ukely  too 
that  the  secret  friends  and  adherents  of  Haman 


o  Thert  are  two  Tarpcums  to  Esther,  both  of  late 
late.    Bee  Wolfs  Bibl.  Hebr.  pan  H.  pp.  IIH-Sl. 

f*  Dr.  W.  Lee  sIm>  has  Mnne  remarks  on  the  firoof 
it  tbs  historicfd  character  of  the  book  derived  frtuu 
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would  be  the  persons  to  attack  the  Jews,  which 
would  be  a  reason  why  Abasuerus  would  rather 
r^ice  at  their  destruction.  In  all  other  mpeets 
the  writer  shows  such  an  accurate  aoquaintance 
with  Persian  manners,  and  is  so  true  to  history 
and  chronology,  as  to  afford  the  strongest  internal 
evidences  to  the  truth  of  the  book.  'Iht  oasnal  way 
in  which  the  author  of  2  Mace.  zv.  36  alludca  to 
the  feast  of  Purim,  under  the  name  of  "Mar- 
dochseus's  day,"  as  kept  by  the  Jews  in  the  tuue 
of  liicanor,  is  another  strong  testimony  in  its  fisvor, 
and  tends  to  justify  the  stnmg  expresoon  of  Dr. 
I.<ee  (quoted  in  Whiston's  Josephus,  xi.  ch.  vi.), 
that  ^  the  truth  of  this  history  is  demonstrated  by 
the  feast  of  Purim,  kept  up  from  that  time  to  this 
very  day."  * 

The  style  of  writing  is  remarkably  chaste  and 
simple,  and  the  narrative  of  the  struggle  in  Esther's 
mind  between  fear  and  the  desire  to  save  her  people, 
and  of  the  final  resolve  made  in  the  strength  of 
that  help  which  was  to  be  sought  in  pmyer  and 
fiosting,  is  very  touching  and  beautiful,  and  without 
any  exaggeration.  It  does  not  in  the  least  nvor 
of  romance.  The  Hebrew  is  very  like  that  of  Ezra 
and  parts  of  the  Chronicles;  genendly  pure,  but 
mixed  with  some  words  of  Persian  origin,  and  some 
of  Chaldaic  affinity,  whieh  do  not  occur  in  oUet 

Hebrew,    sudi    as    "I^^SO,    ]*V^2,    13^'^?, 

^^?7^'  b  short  it  is  just  what  one  would 
expect  to  find  in  a  work  of  the  ngt  which  the  book 
of  Esther  pretends  to  bdoug  to. 

As  regsirds  the  LXX.  version  of  the  book  (of 
which  there  are  two  texts,  called  by  Dr.  Fritasche, 
A  and  B),  it  eonsists  of  the  canonical  Esther  with 
various  interpohitions  prefixed,  interspersed  ,<^  and 
added  at  the  close.  Read  in  Greek  it  makes  a 
complete  and  ocmtinooos  history,  except  that  here 
and  there,  as  e.  ^.  in  the  repetition  oif  Mordecai's 
pedigree,  the  patch-woric  betrays  itself,  llie  chief 
additions  are,  idordecai's  pedigree,  his  dream,  and 
his  appointment  to  sit  in  the  king's  gate,  in  the 
second  year  of  Artaxerxes,  prefixed  [Apoc.  Esther, 
A.  V.  and  Vulg.,  ch.  xi.  2-xii.  6].  Then,  In  the 
third  chapter,  a  pretended  copy  of  ArtaiEerxtt's 
decree  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jews  added,  writ- 
ten in  thorough  Greek  style  [Apoc  xiii.  1-7] :  a 
prayer  of  Moidecai  inserted  in  the  fourth  chapter, 
followed  by  a  prayer  of  Esther,  in  which  she  excuses 
herself  for  bdng  wife  to  the  uncircumcised  king, 
and  denies  baring  eaten  anything  or  drunk  wine  at 
the  table  of  Haman  [Apoe.  xiii.  S-xiv.  19];  an 
amnUfication  of  v.  1-3  [Apoc.  xv.  1-16,  A.  V.; 
Vulg.  4-19];  a  pretended  copy  of  Artaxerxes* 
letter  for  re\'erstiig  the  previous  decree,  aim  of 
manifestly  Greek  origin,  in  ch.  liii.,  in  whieh  Ha- 
man is  called  a  Macedonian,  and  is  aecueed  of 
having  plotted  to  transfer  the  empire  from  the  Per- 
sians to  the  Macedonians,  a  palpable  proof  of  this 
porti(Hi  having  been  composed  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Persian  empire  by  the  Greeks  [Apoc.  ch. 
xvi.] ;  and  histly  an  addition  to  the  tenth  chapter, 
in  which  Mordecai  shows  how  his  dream  was  fril- 
filled  in  the  events  that  had  happened,  gives  glory 
to  God,  and  prescribes  the  observation  of  the  feast 
of  the  14th  and  15th  Adar  [Apoe.  z.  4-13].  Tbt 
whole  book  is  closed  with  the  following  entry*  — 


the  fesst  of  Purim,  as  well  as  on  oth«r  points  (. 
o/H  S.  p.480ff.). 

c  The  TargoDi  to  firther  contslns  other  coptam 
belUshments  and  ampliftraHons     [MoanucAi.] 
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*  Id  tU  ioorth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolenueus  oiid 
Cleopatra,  Doeitheiu,  who  said  he  was  a  priest  aoJ 
Levite,  and  Ptolemy  his  son,  brought  this  epistle  of 
Fhurim,  which  they  said  was  the  same,  and  that 
Lyaimachus,  the  son  of  Pt(^emy,  that  was  in  Jeru- 
Bidem,  had  interpreted  it"  [Apoc.  xi.  1].  Thin 
entry  was  apparently  intended  to  give  authority  to 
this  Greek  version  of  Esther,  by  pretending  that 
it  was  a  certified  translation  from  the  Hebrew  orig- 
inal Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  is  here  meant," 
began  to  reign  b.  c.  181.  Though,  however,  the 
interpolations  of  the  Greek  copy  are  thus  manifest, 
they  make  a  consistent  and  intelligible  story.  But 
the  apocryphal  additions  as  they  are  inserted  in 
some  editions  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  in  the 
English  Bible,  are 'incomprehensible;  the  history 
of  which  is  this:  When  Jerome  translated  the 
book  of  Esther,  he  first  gave  the  version  of  the 
Hebrew  alone  as  being  alone  authentic.  He  then 
added  at  the  end  a  version  in  Latin  of  those  several 
passages  which  he  found  in  the  LXX.,  and  which 
were  not  in  the  Hebrew,  stating  where  each  passage 
came  in,  and  marking  them  all  with  an  obelus. 
The  first  passage  so  given  is  that  which  forms  the 
continuation  of  chapter  x.  (which  of  course  imme- 
diately precedes  it),  ending  with  the  above  entry 
about  IXositheus.  Having  annexed  this  conclunion, 
he  then  gives  the  Pitxenuum^  which  he  says  forms 
the  beginning  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,  banning 
with  what  is  now  verse  2  of  chapter  xi.;  and  so 
proceeds  with  the  other  passages.  But  in  subse- 
quent editions  all  Jerome's  explanatory  matter  has 
been  swept  away,  and  the  di^ointed  portions  have 
been  printed  as  chapters  xi.,  xii.,  xili.,  xiv.,  xv., 
cvi.,  as  if  they  formed  a  narrative  m  continuant 
of  the  canonical  book.  The  extreme  absurdity  of 
this  arrangement  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than 
m  chapter  xi.,  where  the  verse  (1)  which  cbses  the 
whole  book  in  the  Gre^  copies,  and  in  St.  J«x>me*8 
Latin  translation,  is  actually  made  immediately  to 
precede  that  (ver.  2)  which  is  the  very  first  verse 
of  the  PromnUum.  As  regards  the  place  assigned 
to  Esther  in  the  LXX.,  in  the  Vatican  edition, 
and  most  others,  it  comes  between  Judith  and  Job. 
Its  place  before  Job  is  a  remnant  of  the  Hebrew 
order,  Esther  there  closing  the  historical,  and  Job 
beginning  the  metrical  \fegiUoth.  Tobit  and  Ju- 
dith have  been  placed  between  it  and  Nehemiah, 
doubtless  for  chronological  reasons.  But  in  the 
very  ancient  Codex  published  by  Tischendorf,  and 
c:dled  C.  Frvkrico-Augtuiimts,  Esther  immedi- 
ately follows  Nehemiah  (included  under  Esdras  B), 
and  precedes  Tobit  This  CJodex,  which  contains 
the  i4)ocryphal  additions  to  Esther,  was  copied 
fh)m  one  written  by  the  martyr  Pamphilus  with 
his  own  hand,  as  far  as  to  the  end  of  Esther,  and 
is  ascribed  by  the  editor  to  the  fourth  century.* 

As  r^^ards  the  motive  which  led  to  these  addi- 
tions, one  seems  evidently  to  have  been  to  supply 
what  was  thought  an  omission  in  the  Hebrew  book, 
by  introducing  copious  mention  of  the  name  of 


a  He  is  the  same  as  is  frequently  mentioned  in  1 
Mhoo.  ;  e.  g.  x.  57,  xi.  12 ;  ef.  Joseph.  Am.  xiii.  4.  §  1, 
|«  and  GlinUm,  P.  H.  Ui.  p.  898.  Dositheus  seems  to 
•e  a  Qreek  version  of  Mattithiah ;  Ptolemy  was  also  a 
eommoQ  name  for  Jews  at  that  time. 

b  •  Tbe  potilHon  of  the  book  of  Bsther  in  the  Yati- 
»n  manttscript  is  very  different  ttom  that  which  it 
dvi  in  the  Vatican,  or  rather,  Roman  tdition  (1587), 
mentioiied  above.  In  the  VattoaQ  nuuimrript^  Ezra 
AQd  Nehemiah  (anited  in  one  book  as  2d  Bsdras)  are 
kiimediately  followed  by  the  whole  series  ot  poetical 
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God.  It  is  further  evident  from  the  other  opoe* 
ryphal  book^i,  and  additions  to  canonical  Scripture^ 
which  appear  in  the  LXX.,  such  as  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  Susanna,  the  Song  of  the  Three  Chil- 
dren, ^.,  that  the  Alexandrian  Jews  loved  to  dwell 
upon  the  events  of  the  Babybnish  Captivity,  and 
especially  upon  the  Divine  interpositions  hi  their 
behalf,  probably  as  bemg  the  latest  manifestations 
of  God's  special  care  for  Israel  Traditional  stories 
would  be  likely  to  be  current  among  them,  and 
these  would  be  sure  sooner  or  later  to  be  conunitted 
to  writing,  with  additions  according  to  the  &ncy 
of  the  writers.  The  most  popular  among  them,  or 
those  which  had  most  of  an  historical  basis,  or 
which  were  written  by  men  of  most  weight,  or 
whose  origin  was  foet  m  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
or  which  most  gratified  the  national  feelings,  would 
acquire  somethhig  of  sacred  authority  (especially 
in  the  absence  of  real  inspiration  dictating  (resh 
Scriptures),  and  get  admitted  into  the  volume  of 
Scripture,  less  rigidly  fenced  by  the  Hellenistic 
than  by  the  Hebrew  Jews.  No  sutiject  wouM  be 
more  likely  to  engage  the  thoughts  and  exercise 
the  pens  of  such  writers,  than  the  deliverance  of 
the  Jews  firom  utter  destruction  by  the  intervention 
of  Esther  and  Mordecai,  and  the  overthrow  of  their 
enemies  in  thehr  stead.  Those  who  made  the  ad- 
ditions to  the  Hebrew  narrative  according  to  the 
religious  taste  and  feeling  of  their  own  times,  |Mrob- 
ahly  acted  in  the  same  spirit  as  others  have  often 
done,  who  have  added  florid  architectural  orna- 
ments to  temples  which  were  too  plain  for  their 
own  corrupted  taste.  The  account  which  Josephuf 
follows  seems  to  have  contained  yet  further  partic- 
ulars, as,  e.  g,  the  name  of  the  eunuch's  servant, 
a  Jew,  who  betrayed  the  conspiracy  to  Mordecai; 
other  passages  from  the  Persian  Chronicles  read  to 
Ahasuerus,  besides  that  relatuig  to  Mordecai,  and 
amplifications  of  the  king's  speech  to  Haman,  Ae. 
It  is  of  this  LXX.  vex«on  that  Athanasius  {FesU 
EpisU  39,  Oxf.  transl.)  spoke  when  he  ascribed  the 
book  of  Esther  to  the  non-canonical  books;  and 
this  also  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  in  some  of  the 
lists  of  the  canonical  books  Esther  is  not  named, 
as,  e.  ^.  in  those  of  Melito  of  Sardis  and  Gregory 
Naziauaen,  unless  in  these  it  is  included  under 
some  other  book,  as  Ruth,  or  Esdras  "  (see  Whito- 
ker,  DUput,  on  IL  Scr.  Park.  Soc.  57,  58;  Cosin 
on  the  Cawm  of  Scr.  p.  49,  60).  Origen,  singu- 
larly enough,  t^es  a  difi«rent  line  in  his  A]p.  to 
Afrkanm  (0pp.  i.  14).  He  defends  the  canon- 
icity  of  these  Gredc  additions,  though  he  admits 
they  are  not  in  the  Hebrew.  His  sole  argument, 
unworthy  of  a  great  schokir,  is  the  use  of  the  LXX. 
in  the  churehes,  an  argument  which  embraces 
equally  all  the  apocr}-phal  books.  Africanus,  in 
his  Ep.  to  Origen,  had  made  the  being  in  the  He- 
brew essential  to  canonicity,  as  Jerome  did  hkter. 
The  Council  of  Trent  pronounces  the  whole  book 
of  Esther  to  be  canonical,  and  Vatablus  8a}'s  that 
prior  to  that  decision  it  was  doubtful  whether  or  no 

books  (as  distlnffiiished  from  the  prophetical),  namely, 
Psalraii,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastet,  Canticles,  Job,  ^rindom 
of  Solomon,  EccleiAMticus.  Then  come  Esther.  Judith, 
Tobit,  followed  first  by  the  minor,  then  by  the  groat« 
prophets.  (See  fUrther,  under  Bible,  p.  805,  note  a, 
Amer.  ed.).  The  Codtix  Frifierieo-Awiustnnu$  is  a  part 
of  the  same  manuscript  as  the  Codex  Sinaiiieus^  putH 
lished  by  Tischendorf  in  1862.  A. 

e  «  This  book  of  Esther,  or  sixth  of  VHdras,  as  it  If 
placed  in  some  of  the  most  ancient  coploA  of  tlic  Vnh 
gate."  —  Lee*s  Dissert,  on  2d  Esdreu^  p  25 
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Esiher  wu  to  be  included  in  the  Canon,  some  ftu- 
thon  affirming,  and  some  denying  it.  He  after- 
wards qualifies  the  statement  by  saying  that  at  all 
events  the  seven  last  chapters  were  doubtAil.  Six- 
tus  Senensis,  in  spite  of  the  decision  of  the  Coun- 
cil, speaks  of  these  additions,  after  the  example  of 
Jerome,  as  "  lacinias  hinc  iude  quorumdam  Scripto- 
rum  temeritate  insertas,"  and  thinks  that  they  are 
chiefly  derived  from  Joeephus,  but  this  last  opinion 
is  without  probability.  The  manner  and  the  order 
in  which  Josephus  cites  them  {Ani.  xi.  6)  show 
that  they  had  already  in  his  days  obtained  ciurrency 
among  the  Hellenistic  Jews  as  portions  of  the  book 
of  l{sther;  as  we  know  from  the  way  in  which  he 
cites  other  apocryphal  books  that  they  were  cur- 
rent likewise,  with  others  which  are  now  lost 
For  it  was  probably  from  such  that  Josephus  de- 
rived his  stories  about  Moses,  about  Sanballat,  and 
the  temple  on  Mount  (ierizim.  and  the  meeting  of 
the  high-priest  and  Alexander  the  Great  But 
these,  not  having  happened  to  be  bound  up  with 
the  LXX.,  perished.  However,  the  marvellous 
purity  with  which  the  Hebrew  Canon  has  been 
preserved,  under  the  providence  of  God,  is  brought 
out  into  very  strong  light,  by  the  contrast  of  the 
Greek  volume.  Nor  is  it  uninteresting  to  observe 
how  the  relaxation  of  the  peculiarity  of  their  na- 
tional character,  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  implied 
in  the  adoption  of  the  Greek  language  and  Gnek 
names,  seems  to  have  been  accompanied  with  a  less 
jealous,  ^nd  conseqilently  a  less  trustworthy  guard- 
ianship of  their  great  national  treasures,  ^*  the  ora- 
dee  of  God." 

See  further.  Bishop  Cosin,  on  the  Canon  of  Holy 
Script. ;  Wolf's  Bibl.  Ihbr.  ii.  88,  and  pa9$im ; 
Hotting.  Thesnur.  p.  494;  Walton,  ProUg,  ix.  § 
13;  Whitaker,  Disput.  of  ScripL  ch.  viii.;  Dr.  O. 
F.  Fritssche,  Zmdtze  turn  Buck  Ktther  [in  the 
Kurzgtf.  exeg.  Handb.  zu  den  Apok.  dm  A.  T., 
Ijef.  i.  (1851)] ;  Baumgarten,  de  Fide  Lib,  EathertB 
[Hal.  Sax.  1839],  <fec.  A.  C.  H, 

•  M.  Baumgarten,  author  of  the  treatise  de  Fide 
Lib,  h'stfitra^  Ac.,  has  an  excellent  article  on  the 
same  subject  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyk.  iv.  177- 
185  (1855).  We  make  room  for  one  of  his  sug- 
gestions. In  respect  to  the  omission  of  tlie  name 
of  God  in  the  book,  he  remarks  that  it  b  the  less 
surprising,  because  it  occurs  in  a  history  which  b 
80  fiiU  of  interpositions,  revealing  the  actual  pres- 
ence of  Him  who  presides  over  the  destiny  of  men 
and  nations,  and  also  the  power  of  that  feiih  in  the 
unseen  One,  which  made  the  actors  in  this  drama 
so  hopeful,  enduring,  and  triumphant.  The  his- 
torical credibility  of  the  events  related  in  the  book 
is  well  attested,  and  at  present  generally  acknowl- 
edged (see  Win.  Bibl  Realw.  i.  350).  Prof.  Stuart 
says  very  truly:  "  The  fiict  that  the  feast  of  Purim 
has  come  down  to  us  from  time  almost  immemorial 
.  .  .  proves  as  certainly  that  the  main  events 
related  in  the  book  of  Esther  happened,  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  celebration 
of  the  Fourth  of  July  prove  that  we  separated  from 
Great  Britain,  and  became  an  independent  nation. 
.  .  .  The  book  of  Esther  was  an  eNsential  docu- 
ment to  explain  the  feast  of  Purim.''  See  his 
Histoty  and  Defence  of  the  0.  T.  Canon,  p.  357. 
[PuniM.]  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  self- 
asseiting  character  (^  truthfulness  which  the  Script- 
ure narrative  assumes  as  expanded  and  illustrated 
frvvr.  contemporary  souroes  in  Dean  Mihnan's  sketch 
)f  the  e^-ente  {History  of  the  Jem,  i.  473-477, 
ini?r.  od.). 
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The  later  oommentatora  or  expositon  an  B«- 
theau,  Die  BOcher  Ktra^  Nechemia  u.  Fster  erk^ 
Ictrt  (1862,  Lief.  xvii.  of  the  Kmtgef  exeg.  Bmtdb. 
zufn  A.  T.)j  containing,  with  a  commentary,  a  foQ 
critical  introduction  to  the  book;  Oppert,  Omm. 
hitt.  et  phiL  du  Livrt  d'£sthei\  d'aprh  la  lecture 
des  inscriptions  perses  (Paris,  l964),  a  small 
pamphlet;  Chr.  Wordsworth,  T he  Book  of  Esther, 
in  his  Holy  Bible,  with  Notes  and  Intt-oductitms, 
in.  367-584  (1866);  and  A.  D.  Davidson,  J^cturrs, 
Expository  and  Practical,  on  the  Book  of  Esther 
(Edin.  1859).  Bishop  Hall  {Contemplations,  Ac, 
bk.  xxi.)  has  five  discourses  founded  on  portions  of 
this  suggestive  history.  Dr.  Thomas  M'CHe'i 
lectures  on  the  Book  of  Esther  (Edin.  1838),  are 
commended  by  Prof.  Douglas  (art  Esther  in  Fair- 
bairn's  Imp.  BibU  DicL)  for  "  comprehensiTeneis, 
brevity,  and  raciness." 

On  the  critical  questions  connected  with  the 
book,  and  for  different  opinions  respecting  its  char 
acter,  the  reader*  may  further  consult  Havemick, 
Handb.  der  EinL  in  das  A.  Test.  ii.  361  flF.,  trans- 
Uted,  with  additions  fVom  other  sources,  in  the 
Christian  Rev.  for  Sept  1848;  Keil,  Lehrb.  d. 
hist.-krit.  EinL  u.  s.  w.,  2«  Aufl.,  pp.  468-474; 
Bleek,  EinL  in  das  A.  Test.  pp.  401-409;  Ewald, 
Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Isr.  iv.  296  ff.  (3*  Ausg.);  HerE- 
feld,  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Jisrael,  u.  1-9  (1855);  David- 
son, Jntrod.  to  the  Old  Test.  ii.  151-173;  and 
Kuenen,  HisL  crit.  des  litres  de  tAncien  Test, 
trad,  par  Pierson,  i.  523-534.  H. 

ETAM  (n?5'*5  [lair  of  wild  beasuy.  aJt^; 
[Comp.  'Er<£/ii;  Aid.  'Hrc^fiO  Etam).  1.  A  vil- 
lage flt^n)  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  specified  only 
in  the  list  in  1  Chr.  iv.  32  (comp.  Josh.  xix.  7); 
but  that  it  is  intentionally  introduced  appears  from 
the  fiict  that  the  number  of  places  is  summed  as 
fi%'e,  though  in  the  parallel  list  as  four.  The  cities 
of  Simeon  appear  all  to  have  been  in  the  extreme 
south  of  the  country  (see  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  1,  §  22). 
Different  from  this,  therefore,  was:  — 

2.  [aItcO^;  Vat.i  Aww;  Alex.  Airoyi;  Comp. 
'ET(i/i.]  A  phce  in  Judah,  fortified  and  garrisoned 
by  Kehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  6).  From  its  podtion  in 
this  list  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  near  Beth- 
lehem and  Tekoah ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  is 
the  mention  of  the  name  among  the  ten  cities 
which  the  LXX.  insert  in  the  text  of  Josh.  xv.  60, 

Thecoa  and  Ephratha  which  is  Bethlehem,  Ph»- 
gor  and  Aitan  (Ethan)."  Reasons  are  shown  be- 
k)w  for  believing  it  possible  that  this  may  ha^-e  been 
the  scene  of  Samson's  residence,  the  cliff  Etam 
being  one  of  the  numerous  bold  eminences  which 
abound  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  and  the  spring 
of  En-hak-kore  one  of  those  abimdant  fbuntaioa 
which  have  procured  for  Etam  its  chief  fame.  lor 
here,  according  to  the  statements  of  Josephus  {AnL 
viii.  7,  §  3)  and  the  Talmudists,  were  the  sourcei 
of  the  water  from  which  Solomon's  gardens  and 
pleasure-grounds  were  fed,  and  Bethlehem  and  the 
Temple  supplied.     (See  Lightfoot,  on  John  v.) 

3.  [AiTd^u;  Vat  -ray;  0)mp.  'Htc(/u.]  A 
name  occurring  in  the  lists  of  Judah's  desceniants 
(1  Chr.  iv.  3),  but  probably  referring  to  the  pls« 
named  above  (2),  Bethlehem  being  mentioned  m 
the  following  verse. 

ETAM,  THE  ROCK  (CT;'*J  V^:  ^ 
irirpa  'Hrci/i,  for  Alex,  see  bek>w;  Joseph,  pjrh' 
Petra,  and  silex,  Etam),  a  cliff  or  lofty  rock  (wefc 
seems  to  be  the  special  force  of  Sela')  inti-  a  cW^ 
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•r  chasm  C^**??:  A.  V.  "top"),  of  which  Sam- 
ton  retired  after  'hii  slaughter  nf  the  PhilisUneB,  in 
revenge  for  their  burning  the  Hmnite  woman  who 
was  to  have  been  his  wife  (Judg.  xv.  8, 1 1  <>).  This 
natural  stronghold  {wdrpa  8*  i<rrly  ix^P^t  ^^^^V^- 
AnL  V.  8,  §  8)  was  hi  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  and 
near  it,  probably  at  its  foot,  was  Lehi  or  Kamath- 
lehi,  and  En-hak-kore  (xv.  9,  14,  17,  19).  These 
names  have  all  vanished ;  at  any  rate  none  of  them 
have  been  yet  discovered  within  that  comparatively 
narrow  circle  to  which  Samson's  exploits  appear  to 
have  been  confined.  Yau  de  Velde  (ii.  141)  would 
identify  Lehi  with  Lekiyeh,  a  short  distance  north 
of  Beer-«heba,  but  this  has  nothing  beyond  its  name 
to  recommend  it.  The  name  Etam,  however,  was 
held  by  a  city  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethlehem, 
fortified  by  Hehoboam  (2  Ohr.  xi.  6),  and  which 
from  other  sources  is  known  to  have  been  situated 
in  the  extremely  imeven  and  broken  country  round 
the  modem  Urtas.  Here  is  a  fitting  scene  for  the 
adventure  of  Samson.  It  was  sufficiently  distant 
from  Timnah  to  have  seemed  a  safe  refuge  from  the 
wrath  of  the  Philistines,  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  was  not  too  far  for  them  to  reach  in  search  of 
him ;  for  even  at  Bethlehem,  still  more  distant  from 
Philistia,  they  had  a  ganison,  and  that  in  the  time 
of  their  great  enemy  kiii^  Duvid.  In  the  abun- 
dant springs  and  the  numerous  eminences  of  the 
district  round  Urtu^  the  cliff  Etam,  Ramath-lehi, 
and  En-b;ik-kore  may  be  yet  discovered.  G. 

ETHAM  [OnS,  from  the  Coptic  aiiom, 
"boundary  of  the  sea,"  Jablonski:  &l  xiii.  20, 
^O0MfJLt  Alex.  O9oik\  Num.  xxxiii.  6,  7,  Bov^cU: 
Etiuim\.     [Exodus,  the.] 

E'THAN  (^Ty^  Ifirm,  tlrmg]-.  Taieh>\  \\n 
1  Cbr.  and  Ps.,]  hMa  [Alex.  Ai9ay,  and  so  Vat. 
and  Sin.  in  Ps. :]  Ethan),  The  name  of  several 
persons.  1.  Etham  the  Ezrahitb,  one  of  the 
four  sons  of  Mahol,  whose  wisdom  was  excelled  by 
Solomon  (I  K.  iv.  31).  His  name  is  in  the  title 
of  Ps.  Uxxix.  There  is  little  dou?;t  that  this  is 
the  same  person  who  in  1  Chr.  ii.  6  is  mentioned 
—  with  the  same  brothers  as  before  —  as  a  son  of 
Zerah,  the  son  of  .Tudah.  [Dakda;  EzRAfHTK.] 
But  being  a  son  of  Judah  he  must  have  been  a 
different  person  from 

2.  [In  1  Chr.  vi.,  hlBifi^  Alex.  Aitfay:  xv., 
AiOfitv,  FA.  hi  ver.  17,  Aitfo/*.]  Son  of  Kishi  or 
Kushaiah ;  a  Merarite  I^evite,  head  of  that  family 
in  the  time  of  king  David  (1  Chr.  vi.  44,  Heb.  29), 
and  spoken  c^  as  a  "  singer.*'  With  Heman  and 
Asaph,  the  heads  of  the  other  two  fieunilies  of  I^e- 
vites,  Ethan  was  appointed  to  sound  with  cymbals 
(xv.  17, 19).  From  the  foct  that  in  other  passages 
of  these  books  the  three  names  are  given  as  Asaph, 
Heman,  and  Jeduthun,  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  two  names  both  belonged  to  the  one  man, 
or  are  identical ;  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of 
this,  nor  is  there  anything  to  show  that  Ethan  the 
singer  was  the  same  person  as  Ethan  the  Ezrahite, 
whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  Ps.  Ixxxix., 
though  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  there  should 
be  two  persons  named  Heman  and  F.than  so  closely 
connected  in  two  difibrent  tribes  and  walks  of  life. 

3.  [a20<^u;  Vat  AiOoy;  Alex.  Oupi.]  A  Ger- 
jhooite  Levite,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Asaph  the 
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singer  (1  Clhr.  vL  42,  Heb.  27).  In  the  ravened 
genealogy  of  the  Gershonites  (ver.  21  of  this  chap.) 
JoAH  stands  in  the  place  of  Ethan  as  the  son  of 
Zimmah. 

ETH'ANIM.     [Months.] 

BTHBA'AL  (Ssji"?^  \mih  Baal,  i.  e. 
fiftvored  by  him,  Gesen.]*:  ['U$gfiad\;  Alex. 
la$aa\;  Comp.]  'EBfidoK]  Josc^.  'l$6$a\os'' 
EUibfuit)^  king  of  Sidon  and  fiither  of  Jftcehd,  wile 
of  Ahab  (1  K.  xvi.  31).  Joeephus  {AnL  viii.  13, 
§  1)  represents  him  as  king  of  the  T}Tian8  ax  woll 
as  the  Sidonians.  We  may  thus  identify  him  with 
Eithobalus  (El9^$a\os)i  noticed  by  Meiiander 
(Joseph,  c.  Apwn,  i.  18),  a  priest  of  Astarte,  who, 
after  having  assassuuited  Pheles,  usurped  the  tbrona 
of  Tyre  for  32  years.  As  50  years  elaps3d  between 
the  deaths  of  Hmim  and  Pheles,  the  date  of  Kth- 
baal*s  reign  may  be  given  as  about  b.  c.  940-908. 

The  variation  in  the  name  is  easily  explained: 
Ethbaal  =  tW/A  Baal  [i,  e,  his  help];   Ithobalus 

(bp5VlH)  =  5aa/  wUh  him,  which  is  preferable 
in  point  of  sense  to  the  other.  The  position  which 
Ethbaal  held  expUins,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  idol- 
atrous seal  which  Jezebel  displayed.      W.  L.  B. 

ETHER  (">05  [abundanct]:  'i9dK,  'UB^p; 
Alex.  A^fp  [Alex.i  A6«p?],  Bt09p;  [Comp.  'Acrcp, 
'Ee4p;  Aid.  'A$4p,  *E94p:]  Ether,  AUinr),  one  of 
the  cities  of  JudaJi  in  the  k>w  country,  the  She/&- 
lah  (Josh.  XV.  42)  allotted  to  Suneon  (xix.  7).  In 
the  parallel  list  of  the  towns  of  Simeon  in  1  Clir. 
Iv.  32,  TocHEN  is  substituted  for  Ether.  In  his 
OnomatUcon  Eusebius  mentions  it  twice,  as  Etiier 
and  as  Jether  (hi  the  latter  case  confounding  it  with 
Jattib,  a  city  of  priests  and  containing  friends 
of  David  during  his  troubles  under  Saul).  It  was 
then  a  considerable  place  (kc^/ui)  iiryiirrri),  retain- 
ing the  name  of  Jethira  or  Etera,  very  near  Mai- 
atha  in  the  interior  of  tiie  district  of  Daroma,  that 
is  in  the  desert  country  below  Hebron  and  to  the 
east  of  Beer-sheba.  The  name  of  Ether  has  not 
yet  been  identified  with  any  existmg  remains;  but 
Van  de  Velde  heard  of  a  Tel  Athar  in  this  direc- 
tion {Afeinoir,  p.  311).  G. 

ETHICKPIA  (0?!)S :  Metoirla:  jEthwjiia). 
The  country,  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  de- 
scribed as  "^Ethiopia*'  and  the  Hebrews  as  **CHish  ** 
ky  to  the  S.  of  Egypt,  and  embraced,  in  its  most 
extended  sense,  the  modem  Nubia,  Setirtaar,  Koi^ 
do/an,  and  northern  Abymiwi,  and  in  its  more 
dofinite  sense  the  kingdom  of  Meroe,  fh>m  the 
jmiction  of  the  Blue  and  White  branches  of  tho 
Nile  to  the  border  of  Egypt  The  only  direction 
in  which  a  clear  boundary  can  be  fixed  is  in  the 
N.,  where  Syene  marked  the  division  between 
Ethbpia  and  Egypt  (Es.  xxix.  10):  hi  other  direc- 
tions the  boundaries  can  be  only  generally  described 
as  the  Red  Sea  on  the  E.,  the  Ub}'an  desert  on 
the  W.,  and  the  Abyssinian  highkuids  on  the  S. 
The  name  "  Etiiiopia "  is  prolmbly  an  adaptation 
of  the  native  Egyptian  name  **  Ethaush,"  which 
bears  a  tolerably  cfose  resembkuioe  to  the  gentile 
form  *»  .£thiops;  *'  the  Greeks  themselves  regarded 
it  as  expressive  of  a  dark  complexion  (from  a!9«, 
"to  burn,"  anU  ia\^^  "a  countenance").  The  He- 
brews transformed  the  etlmical  designation  *«  ( jish  *' 


a  Tb«re  Is  some  nooertalnty  about  the  text  of  thin  the  torrent,"  befbre  the  mention  of  the  rock  [iv  r^ 
passage,  the  Alex.  M3.  of  the  LXX.  [in  ver.  8]  lutert-  vw^k(u^  'Hra^]-  In  ver.  11  the  reading  screes  witk 
«nc  the  words  irop^  rov  x<(M  V^pov  [r^  X**fi<Wv]t  ^  by  i  the  llebrsw. 
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Into  a  territorial  one,  restricting  it,  however,  in  the 
latter  sense  to  the  African  setttements  of  the  Oush- 
ite  race.  [Cush.]  The  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  much  practical  acquaintance  with  Ethiopia 
itself,  though  the  Ethiopians  were  well  known  to 
them  through  their  intercourse  with  Egypt  They 
were,  however,  perfectly  aware  of  its  position 
(Ee.  xxiz.  10);  aud  they  describe  it  as  a  well- 
watered  oounby  lying  "by  the  side  of"  (A.  V. 
"  beyond  ")  the  waters  of  Cush  (Is.  xviii.  1;  Zeph. 
Ui.  10),  bemg  traversed  by  the  two  branches  of  the 
Nile,  and  by  the  Astaboras  or  Tacazze.  The  Nile 
descends  with  a  rapid  stream  in  this  part  of  its 
course,  forming  a  series  of  cataracts:  its  violence 
seems  to  be  referred  to  in  the  words  of  Is.  xviil.  2, 
<*  whose  land  the  rivers  have  spoiled."  The  He- 
breivs  seem  also  to  have  been  aware  of  its  tropical 
characteristics,  the  words  translated  hi  the  A.  V. 
"the  land  shadowing  with  wings"  (Is.  xviiL  1) 
admitting  of  the  sense  "  the  land  of  the  shadow  of 
both  sides,"  the  shadows  Ming  towards  the  north 
and  south  at  different  periods  of  the  year  —  a  feat- 
ure which  is  noticed  by  many  early  writers  (comp. 
the  expression  in  Strabo,  ii.  p.  133,  iift/^ltrKtoi; 
Viiig.  JCcL  X.  68;  Plin.  u.  76).  The  papyrus 
boats  ("  vessels  of  bulnishes,"  Is.  xviii.  2),  which 
yren  pecuUariy  adt^ted  to  the  na%ngation  of  the 
Uppw  Nile,  admitting  of  being  carried  on  men's 
backs  when  necessary,  were  re^tfded  as  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  country.  The  Hebrews  car- 
ried on  commercial  intercourse  with  Ethiopia,  its 
"  merchandise "  (Is.  xlv.  14)  consisting  of  ebony, 
ivory,  frankincense  and  gold  (Herod,  iii.  97,  114), 
and'  precious  stones  (Job  xxviii.  19;  Joseph.  Ant. 
vili.  6,  §  5).  The  country  is  for  the  most  part 
mountainous,  the  ranges  gradually  increasing  in 
altitude  towards  the  S.,  until  they  attain  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  8000  feet  in  Abyssinia. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia  were  a  Hamitic  race 
(Gen.  X.  6),  and  are  described  in  the  Bible  as  a 
dark-complexioned  (Jer.  xiii.  23)  and  stalwart  race 
(Is.  xlv.  14,  "men  of  stature;"  xviii.  2,  for 
"scattered,"  substitute  "tall").  Their  stature  is 
noticed  by  Herodotus  (iii.  20, 114),  as  well  as  their 
handsomeness.  Not  improbably  the  latter  quality 
is  intended  by  the  t«rm  in  Is.  xviii.  2,  which  in  the 
A.  V.  is  rendered  "  peeled,"  but  which  rather  means 
"  fine-looking."  Their  appearance  led  to  their  be- 
ing selected  as  attendants  in  royal  households  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  7).  The  Ethiopians  are  on  one  occasion 
coupled  with  the  Arabians,  as  occupying  the  oppo- 
site shores  of  the  Bed  Sea  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16);  but 
elsewhere  they  are  connected  with  African  nations, 
particukrly  Egypt  (Ps.  btviii.  31;  Is.  xx.  3,  4, 
xUli.  3,  xlv.  14),  Phut  (Jer.  xlvi.  9),  Lub  and  Lud 
(Ez.  XXX.  6),  and  the  Sukkiim  (2  Chr.  xii.  3). 
They  were  divided  mto  various  tribes,  of  which  the 
Sabseans  were  the  most  powerfuL     [Seba;  Suk- 

KUM.] 

llie  history  of  Ethiopia  is  closely  interwoven  with 
(hat  of  Egypt  The  two  countries  were  not  un- 
frequently  united  under  the  rule  of  the  same  sov- 
ereign. The  first  Egyptian  king  who  gm-eraed 
Ethiopia  was  one  of  the  Xllth  dynasty,  named 
Osuiasen  I.,  the  Sesostris  of  Herod,  ii.  110.  Dur- 
ing the  occupation  of  Egypt  by  the  Hyksos,  the 
Xlllth  dynasty  retired  to  the  Ethiopian  capital,  Na- 
,iata;  and  again  we  find  the  kings  of  the  XVII  Ith 
md  XlXth  dynasties  ^exercising  a  supremacy  over 
Ethiopia,  and  erecting  numerous  temples,  the  ruins 
»f  which  still  exist  at  Semneh,  Amnda^  thleb^ 
Aboodmbdy  and  Jebtl  BerkeL   The  tradition  of  the 
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suooeesfol  expedition  of  Moms  agahui  the  Ethi- 
opians, recorded  by  Joeephus  (Ant.  ii.  10),  was 
doubtless  founded  on  the  general  superiority  of  the 
Egyptians  over  the  Ethiopians  at  that  period  of 
their  history.  The  XXIId  dynasty  still  held  gway 
over  Ethiopia,  as  we  find  Ethiopians  forming  a  por- 
tion of  Shishak's  army  (2  Chr.  xii.  3),  and  his  suc- 
cessor Osorkon  apparently  described  as  Zerah  "  the 
Ethiopian  "  (2  Chr.  xiv.  9 ).  The  kings  of  the  XXY th 
dynasty  were  certainly  Ethiopians,  who  ruled  the 
whole  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  at  one  time  Lower 
Egypt  also,  from  tiieir  northern  capital,  Napatau 
Two  of  these  kmgs  are  connected  with  sacred  his- 
tory, namely.  So,  probably  Sebichus,  who  made  an 
alliance  with  Hoshea  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xviL  4), 
and  Hrhakah,  or  TVircus,  who  advanced  against 
Sennacherib  in  aid  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  (2 
K.  xix.  9).  The  prophets  appear  to  refer  to  a  sub- 
jection of  Ethiopia  by  the  Assyrians  as  occurring 
about  this  period  (Is.  xx.  4),  and  partieulariy  to 
the  Cloture  of  Thebes  at  a  time  when  the  Ethi- 
opians were  among  ite  defenders  (Nah.  iii.  8,  9). 
We  find,  in  confirmation  of  these  notices,  that 
Esar-haddon  is  stated  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
to  have  conquoied  both  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  At 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  Cambyses  ad- 
vanced against  Meroe  and  subdued  it;  but  the 
Persian  rule  did  not  take  any  root  there,  nor  did 
the  influence  of  the  Ptolemies  generally  extend 
beyond  northern  Ethiopia.  Shortly  bdbre  our 
Saviour's  birth,  a  native  dynasty  of  females,  hold- 
ing the  official  title  of  Candace  (Plin.  vii.  35),  held 
sway  in  Ethiopia,  and  even  resisted  the  advance  of 
the  Roman  arms.  One  of  theee  is  the  qu^pn 
noticed  in  Acts  viii.  27.     [Cakdace.] 

W.  I^  B. 

ETHIOPIAN  f^tr^ :  Aieii^t  ^tkiops). 
Properly  "Cushite"  (Jer.  xiii.  23);  used  of  Zersh 
(2  Chr.  xiv.  9  [8]),  and  Ebed-melech  (Jer.  xxxviiL 
7, 10,  12,  xxxix.  16).a  W.  A.  W. 

♦  ETHIOPIAN  EUNUCH,  baptized  by 
the  Evangelist  Philip  on  the  way  between  Jerusaleai 
and  Gaaa  (Acts  viii.  26  ff.).  [Bkth-zur.]  Whether 
he  was  an  Ethiopian  by  birth,  or  a  Jew  who  lived  in 
Ethiopia  (comp.  Acte  ii.  10),  has  been  disputed.  The 
sense  of  Al9t6wy  (same  verse)  belongs  naturally 
to  At$io^^  as  applied  to  the  eunuch,  and  in  that  case 
the  latter  must  refer  to  his  (Gentile  extraction.  It 
was  customary  for  proselytes,  as  well  as  foreign 
Jews,  to  repair  to  Jerusalem  for  worship  at  the 
great  festivals  (see  John  xii.  20;  Acte  ii.  10).  He 
was  no  doubt  a  eunuch  in  the  strict  import  of  that 
word,  and  not  in  ite  secondary  or  ofiicial  sense  as 
denoting  a  minister  of  state  or  courtier  merely :  for 
in  the  latter  case,  ^uydarris  which  foUows  would 
be  superfluous.  His  ofiice  under  Can  d acte  (which 
see)  as  treasurer  or  chamberlain  (^2  inCm^r  t^s 
ydCtis)  was  one  of  high  rank. 

Tlie  Ethiopian  was  reading  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  Messianic  predictions  when 
Philip  overtook  him.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he 
bud  heard,  at  Jerusalem,  of  the  death  of  Jesus  aud 
the  attendant  miracles,  of  the  daim  put  forth  bf 
the  crucified  one  to  be  the  Messiah,  aud  of  the 
existence  of  a  nunierous  party  who  acknowledged 
him  in  that  character.     lienoe  he  may  have  lieen 


a  •  In  Acts  viil.  27,  At0t<4  Is  strietly  «  EtUopiaQ ' 
and  not  "man  of  Ethiopia"  (A.  Y.).      See  Casoacb 
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ixhinbing  the  prophecies  at  the  moment  of  Pfailip^s 
Approach  to  him,  with  reference  to  the  question 
bow  fiur  they  had  been  accompliebed  in  the  history 
of  the  person  concerning  whom  such  reports  liad 
reached  him.  fhe  extraordinary  means  which  God 
employed  for  bringing  the  two  strangers  into  con- 
nection with  each  other,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  the  Ktbiopian  embraced  the  gospel,  certainly 
indicate  that  his  mind  had  been  specially  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  truth.  Tnuiition  adds  that 
the  eunuch's  name  was  Indich,  and  that  it  was  he 
who  first  preached  the  gospel  in  Ethiopia.  It  is 
aertain  that  Christianity  existed  there  at  an  early 
{leriod,  but  its  introduction,  says  Neander,  cannot 
He  traced  to  any  connection  with  his  labors. 

H. 

ETHIOPIAN  WOMAN  (n^C?^3 :  AiOuf 
wiaaa'  A^thlopiMa).  Zipporah,  the  wife  of  Moses, 
is  so  described  in  Num.  xii.  1.  She  is  elsewhere 
said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  a  Midianite,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  Kwald  and  others  have  sup- 
posed that  the  allusion  is  to  another  wife  whom 
Moses  married  after  the  death  of  Zipporah. 

\V.  A.  W. 

BTHIOa>IANS  (03,  Is.  xx.  4;  Jer.  xlfL 

9;  "^ChS  :  fJBUnts''  Ethiopia,  yEUiio/tes).  Prop- 
erly **  Gush  **  or  **  Ethiopia  "  in  two  passages  (It. 
XX.  4;  Jer.  xlvi.  9).  Elsewhere  "Cushites,"  oc 
inhal>itants  of  Ethiopia  (2  Chr.  xii.  3,  xiv.  12  [11], 
13  [12],  xvi.  8,  xxi.  16;  Dan.  xi.  43;  Am.  ix.  7; 
Zeph.  ii.  12  [Acto  viii.  27]).     [Ethtopia.] 

W.  A.  W. 
BTH'MACeM;  [Vat.Oo/ia:]  Alex.Noo/ia: 
Au6et ),  1  ICsdr.  ix.  35 ;  apparently  a  corruption  of 
Nkbo  in  the  parallel  list  of  Ezra  x.  43. 

ETH'NAN  Ojn^  [ffijt,  hire]:  'E^fto^; 
[Vat  Xtyyt»y ;  Comp."  "EBrdy ;]  Alex.  EamSi : 
Klhnan)y  a  descendant  of  Judah;  one  of  the  torn 
3f  Helah  the  wife  of  Ashur,  ^  the  fiitber  of  TeluM  " 
(I  Chr.  iv.  7). 

•ETHNARCH    (2  Cor.   xi.   32).      [Gov- 

KKHOK,  11.] 

BTH'NI  03TW  [nmniftctnty,  ^Atforf,  [\'at.] 
Akx.  KBoMti'  Athanm)y  a  Gershonite  I^evite,  one 
of  the  fore&thers  of  Asaph  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi. 
41,  Heb.  26). 

BUBUXUS  (Etf3owXof  [of  good  counsel, 
prwient] ),  a  (Christian  at  Kome  mentioned  by  St. 
Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  21). 

BUBR'GBTES  (Eftcpy^nys,  a  benefactor: 
PtolttnaruM  Ewrgetes\  a  common  surname  and 
title  of  honor  (cf.  PUto,  Gorg.  p.  506  c,  and  Stallb. 
ad  ^.)  in  Greek  stales,  conferred  at  Athens  by  a 
public  vote  (Dem.  p.  475),  and  so  notorious  as  to 
pass  into  a  proverb  (I^ke  xxii.  25).  The  title  was 
borne  by  two  of  the  Ptolemies,  PtoL  III.,  Euei^^tes 
I.,  B.  c.  247-222,  and  Ptol.  VII.,  Euergetet  JI., 
B.  c.  (170)  146-117.  The  Eueniretes  mentioned 
In  the  prologue  to  Eoclesiasticus  has  been  identiBed 
with  each  of  these,  according  to  the  diflerent  views 
taken  of  the  history  of  the  book.  [ErcLRsiAsn- 
cua:  Je8U8  sou  of  Sirach.]  B.  F.  W. 

EU'MBNES  II.  (eM*^s  [teeWdi^ioeed, 
hind])j  king  of  Pei^gamus,  succeeded  his  fitther 
Attains  I.,  R.  c.  197,  from  whom  he  inherited  the 
fitvor  and  alliance  of  the  Romans.  In  the  war  with 
Aniioohut  the  Great  he  rendered  the  moat  important 
•ervioes  to  the  gniwing  republic;  and  at  the  bottk 
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of  Magnesia  (b.  o.  190)  commanded  his  eontingenft 
in  person  (Just  xxxL  8,  6;  App.  Syr,  34).  After 
peace  was  made  (b.  c.  189)  he  repaired  to  Rome 
to  daim  the  reward  of  his  loyalty;  and  the  Senate 
conforred  on  him  the  provinces  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  and 
Ionia  (with  some  exceptions),  Phrygia,  Lycaonia, 
and  thie  Thracian  Cheraunese  (App.  Sgr.  44;  Polyb. 
xxiL  7;  Liv.  xxxviii.  56).  His  influence  at  Rome 
continued  uninterrupted  till  the  war  with  Peraeus, 
with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  entertained  treason- 
able correspondence  (Liv.  xxiv.  24,  25);  and  after 
the  defeat  of  Perseus  (b.  c.  167)  he  was  k>oked 
upon  with  suspicion  which  he  vainly  endeavored  to 
remove,  llie  exact  date  of  his  death  is  not  men- 
tioned, but  it  must  have  taken  place  in  B.  c.  159. 

The  large  accession  of  territory  which  was 
granted  to  Eumenes  torn  the  former  dominions  of 
Antiochus  is  mentioned  1  BCaoc  viiL  8,  but  the 
present  reading  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  offtri 
insuperable  difficulties.  ^  llie  Romans  gave  him,'* 
it  is  said,  *•  the  country  of  Jndifi  and  Media,  and 
Lydia  and  parts  of  his  (Antiochus)  fairest  countries 
{awh  rwy  koW.  x^P^^  ah  to  G)."  Various  con- 
jectures have  been  proposed  to  remove  these  obvi- 
uus  errors;  but  though  it  may  be  reasonably  allowed 
that  Mymi  may  have  stood  originally  for  Media 

("^DQ  for  ^TO,  Michaelit),  it  is  not  equally  easy 
to  explain  the  origin  of  x^P^  "^^  'l^HuHi^-  It  is 
barely  possible  that  'Itfiticfiy  noaj  ^^^  1>^  ^"^ 
stituted  for  ^latimefiy  after  Mii9iny  was  already 
established  in  the  text  Other  exphmations  are 
given  by  Grimm,  £xeg.  JIandb.  ad  loc.;  VVems- 
dorf,  Dejide  Ubr,  Mace,  p.  50  £;  but  they  have 
UtUe  plausibility.  B.  F.  W. 

EU'NATAN  CEvwTcir;  Alex.  EXva0aK: 
Ennngam),  1  Esdr.  viii.  44.     [Elnathan.] 

*  This  form  of  the  name  in  the  A.  V.  may  be 
a  mere  misprint  for  Eitnatan,  the  reading  of  the 
Genevan  version  and  the  Bishops*  Bible.  A. 

EUNFCB  (EMjciy  \h(^ipUy  victonou»\\ 
mother  of  Timotheus,  2  Tim.  i.  5;  there  spoken 
of  as  possessing  unfeigned  fidth;  and  described  in 
Acts  xvi.  1,  as  a  yw))  *Iotf8a/a  wiot^.      H.  A 

EUNUCH  (D'*";»9:  evvovxos,  BXa^iasi 
qMdo;  variously  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "eunuch,** 
"  officer,**  and  *^chamberhiin,**  i^[>parently  as  though 
the  word  intended  a  class  of  attendants  who  were 
not  always  mutilated ).°   The  original  Hebrew  word 

(root  Arab,  ^y**^  intpotent  esse  ad  venerem, 

Geeen.  s.  v.)  deariy  impUea  the  incapacity  which 
mutilation  involves,  and  perhaps  includes  all  the 
classes  mentioned  in  Matt  xix.  12,  not  signifying, 
as  the  Greek  ewovxot,  an  office  merely.  The  law, 
Deut.  xxiii.  1  (eomp.  Lev.  xxii.  24),  is  repugnant 
to  thus  treating  any  Israelite;  and  Samuel,  when 
deseribing  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  future  king 
(1  Sam.  viii.  15,  mai^.),  mentions  "  his  eunuchs,** 
but  does  not  say  that  he  would  make  >*  their  sons  ** 
such.  This,  if  we  compare  2  K.  xx.  18;  Is.  xxxix. 
7,  possibly  implies  that  these  persons  would  be 
foreigners.  It  was  a  baiiMjrons  enstom  of  the  East 
thus  to  trait  captives  (Herod,  iii.  49,  vi.  82),  not 
onfy  of  tender  age  (when  a  non-development  of 
besvd,  and  feminine  mould  of  limba  and  modulatioo 
of  voice  ensues),  but,  it  should  seem,  when  past 
puberty,  which  there  occun  at  an  eariy  age.  Phys- 
iok^gieal  eonnderations  lead  to  the  suppooUion  that 

«  So  Whiston,  Joseph.  An',  x.  10,  {  2.  not* 
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in  the  latter  caae  a  remnant  of  animal  feeling  ii 
left;  which  may  explidn  Ecdus.  xx.  4,  xxx.  90 
(oomp.  Juv.  vi.  360,  and  Mart.  vi.  67:  Philostr. 
ApuU.  Ti/an.  i.  37;  Ter.  Atm.  iv.  8,  24),  where  a 
■ekual  function,  though  fruitless,  is  implied.  Bus- 
bequius  {Ep.  iii.  122,  Ox.  1660)  seems  to  ascribe 
the  absence  or  presence  of  this  to  the  total  or  par* 
tial  character  of  the  mutilation ;  but  modem  surgery 
would  rather  assign  the  eariier  or  later  period  of 
the  operation  as  the  real  exphmation.  It  is  total 
among  modern  Turks  (Toumefort,  ii.  8,  9,  10,  ed. 
Pw.  1717.  Utilles  a  Jieur  de  venire);  a  precaution 
arising  from  mixed  ignorance  and  Jealousy.  The 
**  offiosr  **  Potiphar  (Gen.  xxxriL  36,  xxxix.  1,  marg. 
*< eunuch**)  was  an  Egyptian,  was  married,  and 
was  the  "  captain  of  the  guard; "  and  in  this  As- 
syrian monuments  an  eunuch  often  appears,  some- 
times armed,  and  m  a  warlike  capacity,  or  as  a 
scribe,  noting  the  number  of  heads  and  amount  of 
spoil,  as  receiving  the  prisoners,  and  even  as  offici- 
ating in  religious  ceremonies  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii. 
324-6,  334).  A  bloated  beardless  fiuse  and  double 
chin  is  there  their  conventional  type.  Chaitiin 
{Voyages  eu  Peise,  ii.  283,  kl.  Amstecd.  1711) 
•peaks  of  Minuchs  having  a  harem  of  their  own.  If 
Potiphar  had  become  such  by  operation  for  disease, 
by  accident,  or  even  by  malice,  such  a  marriage 
seems,  therefore,  according  to  Eastern  notwns,  sup- 
posabie.^  (See  Grotius  on  Deut  xxiii.  1 ;  comp. 
Burckhaidt,  Ti-av.  in  Arab.  i.  290.)  Nor  is  it 
wholly  repugnant  to  that  barbarous  social  standard 
to  thuik  that  the  prospect  of  rank,  honor,  and  ro^'al 
confidence,  might  even  induce  parents  to  thus  treat 
their  children  at  a  later  age,  if  they  showed  an 
aptness  for  such  preferment.  Hie  characteristics 
as  regards  beard,  voice,  Ac.,  might  then  perhaps 
be  modified,  or  might  gradually  follow.  The  Poti- 
pherah  of  Gen.  xlL  50,  whose  daughter  Joseph 
married,  was  **  {Hiest  of  On,**  and  no  doubt  a  dif- 
ferent parson. 

The  origination  of  the  practice  is  ascribed  to 
Semiramis  (Amm.  Marcell.  xiv.  6),  and  is  no  doubt 
as  eariy,  or  nearly  so,  as  eastern  despotism  itself. 
Their  incapacity,  as  in  the  case  of  nmtes,  is  the 
ground  of  reliance  upon  them  (Clarke's  TraveU, 
part  ii.  §  1,  13;  Bnsbeq.  A>.  i.  33).  By  reason 
of  the  mysterious  distance  at  which  the  sovereign 
•ought  to  keep  his  subjects  (Herod,  i.  99,  comp. 
Esth.  iv.  11 ),  and  of  the  malignant  jealousy  fostered 
by  the  debased  rdation  of  the  sexes,  such  wretches, 
detached  from  social  interests  and  hopes  of  issue 
(especially  when,  as  commonly,  and  as  amongst  the 
Jews,  foreigners),  the  natural  skves  of  either  sex 
(Esth.  iv.  5),  and  having  no  prospect  in  rebellion 
save  the  change  of  masters,  were  the  fittest  props 
of  a  government  resting  (m  a  servile  rdation,  the 
roost  complete  ipya^a  I/a^X^  ^  *^  despotism  or 
its  lust,  the  surest  (but  see  Esth.  ii.  21)  guardians 
(Xenoph.  Cyr<y}.  vii.  5,  $  15;  Herod,  viii.  105)  of 
the  monareh's  person,  and  the  sole  confidential 
witnesses  of  his  unguarded  or  undignified  moments. 
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'  Hence  they  have  in  all  ages  frequently  risen  to  high 
I  oflSces  of  trust  Thus  the  "^chief  **  ^  of  the  cop 
j  bearers  and  of  the  cooks  of  Pharaoh  were  eunuclu, 
I  as  being  near  his  person,  though  their  inferior 
agents'need  not  have  been  so  (Gen.  xl.  1).  The 
I  complete  assimilation  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and 
j  Utterly  c  of  Judah,  to  the  neighboring  modeb  of 
I  despotism,  is  tnuseable  in  the  rank  and  prominence 
of  eunuchs  (2  K.  riiL  6,  ix.  32,  xxiii.  11,  xxv.  19; 
Is.  Ivi.  8,  4;  Jer.  xxix.  2,  xxxiv.  19,  xxxriii.  7,  xlL 
16,  UL  25).  They  mostly  appear  in  one  of  two 
relations,  either  military  as  "  set  over  the  men  of 
war,**  greater  trustworthiness  possibly  cuunterbal- 
aucing  inferior  courage  and  military  rigor,  or  as- 
sociated, as  we  mostly  recognize  them,  vrith  women 
and  children.  We  find  the  Assyrian  Kab-Saris,  or 
chief  eunuch  (2  K.  xviii.  17),  employed  together 
with  other  high  oflScials  as  ambassador.  Similarly, 
in  the  details  of  the  travels  of  an  embassy  sent  by 
the  Duke  of  Holstein  (p.  136),  we  find  a  eunnck 
mentioned  as  sent  on  occasion  of  a  state-maniage 
to  negotiate,  and  of  another  (p.  273)  who  was  the 
Meheter,  or  chamberlain  of  Shah  Abbas,  who  was 
always  near  his  person,  and  had  his  ear  (comp. 
Chardin,  iii.  37;,  and  of  another,  originally  a 
(jeofgian  prisoner,  who  officiated  as  supreme  judge. 
Fryer  (Traveis  in  IntSa  and  Pertia,  1698)  and 
CSiardin  (ii.  283)  describe  them  as  being  the  base 
and  ready  tools  of  licentiousness,  as  tyrannical  in 
humor,  and  pertinacious  in  the  authority  which 
they  exereise;  Clarke  ( Trnreh  in  Kurof)e,  Ac.,  part 
ii.  $  1,  p.  22),  as  eluded  and  ridiculed  by  those 
whom  it  is  their  oflfice  to  guard.  A  great  number 
of  them  accompany  the  Shah  and  his  ladies  when 
hunting,  and  no  one  is  allowed,  on  pain  of  death, 
to  come  within  two  leagues  of  the  field,  unless  the 
king  sends  an  eunuch  for  him.  So  eunuchs  run 
before  the  closed  arabahs  of  the  ^tauas  when 
abroad,  crying  out  to  all  to  keep  at  a  distance. 
This  illustrates  Esth.  i.  10,  12,  15,  16,  ii.  3.  8,  14. 
The  moral  tendency  of  this  sad  condition  is  weU 
known  to  be  the  repression  of  courage,  gentleness, 
shame,  and  remorse,  the  development  of  malice,  and 
often  of  melancholy,  and  a  disposition  to  suicide. 
The  fevorable  description  of  them  in  Xenophon 
{L  c.)  is  overcharged,  or  at  least  is  not  confirmed 
by  modem  observation.  They  are  not  more  liable 
to  disease  than  others,  unless  of  such  as  often  fol- 
lows the  foul  rices  of  which  they  are  the  tools. 
The  operation  itself,  especially  in  infiuicy,  is  not 
more  dangerous  than  an  ordinary  amputation. 
Chardin  (ii.  285)  sa}-8  that  only  one  in  four  sur- 
rives;  and  Clot  Bey,  chief  physician  of  the  Pasha, 
states  that  two  thirds  die.  Burckhnrdt,  therefore 
{Nvb.  p.  329),  is  mistaken,  when  he  says  that  the 
operation  is  only  fetal  in  about  two  out  of  a  hundred 


a  Ths  Jewish  tnditioo  Is  that  Joseph  was  made  a 
•unueh  on  his  first  introduetioD  to  Egjpt ;  and  yet 
the  accusation  of  Potiphar*B  wife,  his  marriage  and 
the  birth  of  his  children,  are  relived  subsequently 
without  any  explanation.  See  Targum  Psendcjon. 
3n  Qen.  xxxix.  1,  xll.  60,  and  Uie  details  given  at 
xxxU.  18. 

»  Wilkinson  {Ane.  J^gfpt,  ii.  61)  denies  the  nsa  of 
snsniiehs  In  Bgypt.  Uerodotus,  indeed  (U.  92),  coo- 
tmos  his  statement  as  regards  Bgyptlan  monogamy  ; 


It  is  probable  that  Daniel  and  his  companions 
were  thus  treated,  m  ftilfiUment  of  2  K.  xx.  17, 18; 
Is.  xxxix.  7;  comp.  Dan.  i.  3,  7.  The  court  of 
Herod  of  course  had  its  eunuchs  (Joseph.  Ant  xri. 


but  if  this  as  a  rale  applied  to  the  kfogs,  ttiey  smsb 
at  any  rate  to  liave  allowed  themselves  conenbtaMi 
(ifr.  181).  From  the  general  beardless  character  of 
Egyptian  heads  it  is  not  easy  to  pronounce  whetlsr 
any  eunnchs  appear  in  the  scolptmmi  or  not. 

c  2  Chr.  xxTiU.  1,  is  remarkable  as  aseriUng 
emiachs  to  the  period  of  Darfci,  nor  can  it  be  doabtel 
that  8olomon*8  polygamy  made  them  a  neeeasaiy  eon* 
sequence ;  but  in  the  state  they  do  not  seem  to  liavt 
played  an  imporCaut  part  at  this  period. 
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S,  5  1»  «▼•  7,  §  4),  M  had  also  that  of  Queen 
Ouidaoe  (Acts  ?iii.  27).  MichadU  (U.  180)  regarda 
them  as  the  proper  consequence  of  the  grow  polyg- 
amy of  the  East,  although  hia  fiirther  remark  that 
they  tend  to  balance  the  sexual  disparity  which 
such  monopoly  of  women  causes  is  less  just,  since 
the  countries  despoiled  of  their  women  for  the  one 
purpose  are  not  commonly  those  which  furnish 
male  children  for  the  other. 

In  the  three  classes  mentioned  in  Matt  xix.  12 
the  first  is  to  be  ranked  with  other  examples  of 
defective  organisation,  the  last,  if  taken  literally,  as 
it  is  said  to  have  been  personally  exemplified  in 
Origen  (Euaeb.  KccL  Hut.  vi.  8),  is  an  instance 
of  human  ways  and  means  of  ascetic  devotion  being 
valued  by  the  Jews  above  revealed  precept  (see 
Schiittgen,  Hor.  Hub,  i.  159).  But  a  figurative 
sense  of  ^hfovx^i  (comp.  1  Cor.  vii.  32,  34)  is  also 
possible. 

In  the  A.  V.  of  Esther  the  word  *»  chamberlahi " 
(marg.  "eunuch'*)  is  the  constant  rendering  of 

D^'^D  *  and  as  the  word  also  occurs  in  Acts  xii. 
20  and  Rom.  xvi.  23,  where  the  original  expressions 
are  very  different,  soms  caution  is  required.  In 
Acts  xiL  20  rhv  iit\  rov  Koirnvoi  rov  fiaat\4o9s 
may  mean  a  "  chamberlain  "  merely.  Such  were 
parsons  of  public  influence,  as  we  learn  from  a 
Greek  inscription,  preserved  in  Walpole's  Twkey 
(ii.  559),  in  honor  of  P.  iElius  ^Udbiades,  "cham- 
berlain of  the  emperor  "  {iwl  Kon&vos  Sf/8.)i  the 
epithets  in  which  exactly  suggest  the  kind  of 
patronage  expressed.  In  Rom.  xvi.  23  the  word 
Mrpoxos  is  the  one  commonly  rendered  "steward  *' 
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is  almost  exactly  what  the  Hebrew  liteiatiou  ex- 
presses.    But  it  is  most  firequently  denoted  in  the 

Bible  by  the  term  "^nsn,  han^ndluh',  i.  e.  "  the 
river,"  the  river  of  Asia,  in  grand  contrast  to  the 
short-lived  torrents  of  Palestine.  (For  a  list  of  the 
occurrences  of  this  term,  see  Stanley,  8.  <f  P.  App. 
§34). 

The  Euphrates  is  the  largest,  the  kmgest,  and 
by  (ax  the  most  important  of  the  rivers  of  western 
Asia.  It  rises  firom  two  chief  sources  in  the  Ar- 
menian momitsuns,  one  of  them  at  DomUj  25  miles 
N.  E.  of  Erzeroum,  and  little  more  than  a  degree 
from  the  Black  Sea;  the  other  on  the  northern 
sk)pe  of  the  mountain  range  called  Ala^Tagh,  near 
the  village  of  Diyidi/k,  and  not  fiur  from  Mount 
Ararat.  The  former,  or  Northern  Euphrates,  has 
the  name  Frdt  from  the  first,  but  is  known  also  as 
the  Knra-Su (Bhick  River);  the  latter, or  Southern 
Euphrates,  is  not  called  the  Frdt  but  the  Alurad 
Chm^  yet  it  is  in  reality  the  main  river.  Both 
branches  flow  at  first  towards  the  west  or  south- 
west, passing  through  the  wildest  moontain-dis- 
tricta  of  Armenia;  they  meet  at  Kebbfin-Afaden^ 
nearly  in  long.  39^  E.  from  Greenwich,  having  run 
respectively  400  and  270  miles.  Here  the  stream 
formed  by  their  combined  waters  is  120  yards  wide, 
rapid,  and  very  deep;  it  now  flows  nearly  south- 
ward, but  in  a  tortuous  course,  forcing  a  way 
through  the  ranges  of  Taunis  and  Anti-Taurus, 
and  still  seeming  as  if  it  would  empty  itself  into 
the  Mediterranean;  but  prevented  from  so  doing 
by  the  k>ngitudinal  ranges  of  Amanus  and  Leba- 
non, which  here  run  parallel  to  the  Syrian  coast, 


(e.  ff.  Matt  XX.  8;  Luke  viii.  3),  and  means  the  jmi^  ^^  ^o  great  distance  from  it;  the  river  at  last 


one  to  whom  the  care  of  the  city  was  committed. 
For  further  infonnation,  Salden,  Otia  TheoL  de 
Emuchii  [and  Winer's  Realw,  art  Verichtdttene], 
may  be  consulted.  H.  H. 

♦  EUNUCH,  ETHIOPIAN.  [Ethiopian 
Eunuch.] 

♦  EUO'DIA.    [EuoDiAS.] 

EUCDIAS  (Ev<»8^a  [Staph.,  fraffrarU ;  Euo- 
Sfo,  Elz.  Griesb.  Lachm.  'Ilsch.,  with  all  the  uncial 
MSS.,  prosperoug]),  a  Christian  woman  at  Philippi 
(PhiL  iv.  2).  The  name,  however,  is  correctly 
Eaodia  [as  in  the  Genevan  ven.],  that  bebig  the 
nominative  case  of  EbMaV'  The  two  persons 
whom  St.  Paul  there  wishes  to  bring  into  accord- 
ance are  both  women,  refiorred  to  in  the  following 
vent  by  aureus  and  cSLriutu  H.  A. 

♦  The  A.  V.  in  Phil.  iv.  3  does  not  bring  out 
«his  relation  of  axncut  to  the  previous  names.  In- 
stead of  "  help  those  women  which  labored,'*  ^., 
the  rendering  should  be  "help  them,*'  i.  e.  the 
women  before  mentioned,  "which  labored,"  Ac. 
The  coi\iecture  that  Euodia  may  have  taken  the 
name  (note  the  meaning)  on  becoming  a  Christian, 
cannot  be  proved  or  disproved.  Most  of  those  who 
."ecognize  an  order  of  deaconesses  in  the  primitive 
church,  think  that  Euodia  befonged  to  that  order. 
[Draooness  ]  U. 

EUPHRATES  (Hn? :  Efti^TUt:  Evphra^ 
Ut)  is  probably  a  word  of  Aryan  origin,  the  initial 
element  being  '«,  which  is  in  Sanscrit  su,  in  Zend 
km,  and  in  Greek  (3;  and  the  second  element  being 
frcL,  the  particle  of  abundance.  The  Euphrates  is 
Huh  m  the  good  and  abounding  river.**  It  is  not 
improbable  that  in  common  pariance  the  name  wss 
ioon  shortened  to  its  modem  form  of  Frdt,  which 


desists  fh>m  its  endeavor,  and  in  about  lat.  36<^ 
turns  towards  the  southeast,  and  proceeds  in  thii» 
direction  for  above  1000  miles  to  its  embouchure  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  last  part  of  its  course,  fh>m 
HU  downwards,  is  through  a  bw,  flat,  and  alluvial 
plain,  over  which  it  has  a  tendency  to  spread  and 
stagnate;  above  UU,  and  finom  thence  to  SumtUat 
(Samosata),  the  country  along  its  banks  is  for  the 
most  part  open  but  hlUy;  north  of  S/umeUdty  the 
stream  runs  in  a  narrow  valley  among  high  mount- 
ains, and  is  interrupted  by  ntunerous  rapids.  The 
entire  course  is  calculated  at  1780  miles,  neariy 
650  more  than  that  of  the  Tigris,  and  only  200 
short  of  that  of  the  Indus;  and  of  this  distance 
more  than  two  thirds  (1200  miles)  is  navigable  for 
boats,  and  even,  as  the  expedition  of  Col.  Chesney 
proved,  for  small  steamers.  The  width  of  the  river 
is  greeteat  at  the  distance  of  700  or  800  miles  fh>m 
its  mouth  —  that  is  to  say,  from  its  junction  with 
the  Khubour  to  the  village  of  Werai.  It  there 
averages  400  yards,  while  k>wer  down,  fh>m  Werdi 
to  LanUum,  it  eontinually  decreases,  until  at  th# 
last  named  place  its  width  is  not  more  than  120 
yards,  its  depth  having  at  the  same  time  dimin  • 
ished  fh>m  an  average  of  18  to  one  of  12  feet 
llie  causes  of  this  singular  phenomenon  are  the 
entire  lack  of  tributaries  befow  the  Khabcur,  and 
the  employment  of  the  water  in  irrigation.  The 
river  has  also  in  this  part  of  its  course  the  tendency 
already  noted,  to  run  off  and  waste  itself  in  vast 
marshes,  which  every  year  more  and  more  covei^ 
the  alluvial  tract  west  and  south  of  the  stream. 
From  this  cause  its  fower  course  is  continually 
varying,  and  it  is  doubted  whether  at  present,  ex- 
cept in  the  season  of  the  inundation,  any  portion 
of  the  Euphrates  water  is  poured  into  the  8hai^ 
Arab. 
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The  annual  inundation  of  the  Euphrates  b  caused 
bj  the  melting  of  tiie  snows  in  tiie  Armeniaa  liigh- 
lands.  It  occurs  in  the  month  of  May.  The  rise 
of  the  Tigris  is  earlier,  since  it  drains  the  southern 
flank  of  the  great  Armenian  chain.  The  llgris 
scarcely  ever  overflows  [Hiddekel],  but  tiie  Eu- 
phrates inundates  large  tracts  on  both  sides  of  its 
course  flpom  I  lit  downwards.  The  great  hydraulic 
works  ascribed  to  Nebuchadnezzar  (Abyden.  Fr.  8) 
had  for  their  great  object  to  control  the  inundation 
by  taming  the  waters  through  sluices  into  canals 
prepared  for  them,  and  distributing  them  in  chan- 
nels over  a  wide  extent  of  country. 

The  Euphrates  has  at  all  times  been  of  some  im- 
portance as  ftimishing  a  line  of  traffic  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  Herodotus  speaks  of  persons, 
probably  merchants,  using  it  r^ulariy  on  their 
passage  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Babyton  (Herod, 
i.  185).  He  also  describes  the  boats  which  were  in 
use  upon  the  stream  (i.  194)  —  and  mentions  that 
their  principal  freight  was  wine,  which  he  seems  to 
have  thought  was  Aimiahed  by  Armenia.  It  was, 
however,  more  probably  Syrian,  as  Armenia  is  too 
cold  for  the  vine.  Boats  such  as  lA  describes,  of 
wicker  work,  and  coated  with  bitumen,  or  some- 
times covered  with  skins,  still  abound  on  the  river. 
Alexander  appears  to  have  brought  to  Babylon  by 
the  Euphrates  route  vessels  of  some  considerable 
sice,  which  he  had  had  made  in  Cyprus  and  Phoe- 
nicia. They  were  so  constructed  that  they  could 
take  to  pieces,  and  were  thus  carried  {uecemeal  to 
Thapsaeus,  where  they  were  put  together  and 
launched  (AristobuL  ap.  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §  11).  The 
disadvantage  of  the  route  was  the  difficulty  of  con- 
veying return  cargoes  against  the  current.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  the  boats  which  descended  the 
river  were  broken  to  pieces  and  sold  at  Babylon, 
and  the  owners  returned  on  foot  to  Armenia,  tak- 
ing with  them  oidy  the  skins  (i.  194).  Aristobulus 
however  related  (ap.  Strab.  xvi.  3,  $  8)  that  the 
Gerrhsoans  asoerded  the  river  in  their  rafts  not 
only  to  Babyk>n,  but  to  Thapsaeus,  whence  they 
carried  their  wares  on  foot  in  all  directions.  The 
spices  and  other  products  of  Arabia  formed  their 
principal  merchandise.  On  the  whole  there  are 
sufficient  grounds  for  believing  that  throughout 
the  Babybiuan  and  Persian  periods  this  route  was 
made  use  of  by  the  merchants  of  various  nations, 
and  that  by  it  the  East  and  West  continually  inter- 
changed their  most  important  products.  (See 
lAyvd's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  536-37). 

The  Euphrates  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture  as 
one  of  the  four  riven  of  Eden  ((jen.  ii.  14).  Its 
celebrity  is  there  sufficientiy  indicated  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  explanatory  phrase,  such  as  accom- 
panies the  names  of  the  other  streams.  We  next 
hear  of  it  in  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham 
(Gen.  XV.  18),  where  the  whole  country  from  "  the 
great  river,  the  river  Euphrates "  to  the  river  of 
Egypt  is  promised  to  the  chosen  race.  In  Deuter- 
onomy and  Joshua  we  find  that  tiiis  promise  was 
borne  in  mind  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  in 
C^iaan  (Deut  i.  7,  xi.  34;  Josh.  i.  4);  and  from 
an  important  passage  in  the  first  book  of  C%n>ni- 
des  it  appears  that  the  trilM  of  Reuben  did  act- 
ually extend  itself  to  the  Euphrates  in  the  times 
anteiior  to  Saul  (1  Chr.  v.  9).  Here  they  came 
\n  contact  with  tlie  Hagarites,  who  appear  upon 
the  middle  Euphrates  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
•f  the  later  empire.  It  is  David,  however,  who 
seems  for  the  first  time  to  have  entered  on  the  frill 
«|)oyment  of  the  premise,  by  the  victories  which 
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he  gained  over  Hadadecer,  king  of  Zobah,  and  Us 
allies,  the  Syrians  of  Damascus  (2  Sam.  viii.  3-8: 
1  Chr.  xviii.  3).  The  object  of  his  expedition  w:is 
**  to  recover  his  border,**  and  ^  to  stablish  his  do- 
minion by  the  river  Euphrates;  *'  and  in  this  o\%tA 
he  appears  to  have  been  altogether  sucoeasful:  in- 
somuch that  Solomon,  his  son,  who  was  not  a  nuui 
of  war,  but  only  inherited  bis  father's  dominions, 
is  said  to  have  "  reigned  over  all  kingdoms  from. 
the  river  (t.  e.  the  Euphrates)  unto  the  land  of  the 
Philistines  and  unto  the  border  of  Egypt  **  (1  K. 
iv.  21;  compare  2  Chr.  ix.  26).  Thus  during  the 
reigns  of  David  and  SoIoumhi  the  dominion  of 
Israel  actually  attained  to  the  full  extent  both  ways 
of  the  original  promise,  the  Euphrates  fimning  the 
boundary  of  their  empire  to  the  northeast,  and  the 
river  of  Egypt  {torrent  ^yypd)  to  the  southwert. 
This  wide-spread  dominion  was  lost  upon  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  empire  under  R^oboam;  and  do 
more  is  heard  in  Scripture  of  the  Eophntes  until 
the  expedition  of  Necho  against  the  Babylonians 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  The  **  Great  River  **  had 
meanwhile  served  for  some  time  as  a  boundary  be 
tween  Assyria  and  the  country  of  the  Hittites  (see 
Assyria),  but  had  been  repeatedly  crossed  by  the 
armies  of  the  Ninevite  kings,  who  gradually  estab- 
lished their  sway  over  the  countries  upon  its  right 
bank.  The  crossing  of  the  river  was  always  diffi- 
cult; and  at  the  point  where  certain  natural  fucili- 
ties  fixed  the  ordinary  passage,  the  strong  fort  of 
Carchemish  had  been  built,  probably  in  >'ery  eaily 
times,  to  command  the  position.  [Carchemish.] 
Hence,  when  Necho  determined  to  attempt  the  per- 
manent conquest  (A  Syria,  his  march  was  directed 
upon  "  Carchemish  by  Euphrates  "  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
20),  which  he  captured  and  hekl,  thus  extending 
the  domuiion  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates,  and  re- 
newing the  dd  glories  (A  the  Ramesside  kings.  His 
triumph,  however,  was  short-lived.  Three  years 
afterwards  the  Babylonians  —  who  had  inboited 
the  Assyrian  dominion  in  these  parts  —  made  an 
expedition  under  Nebuchadnezzar  against  Necho, 
defeated  his  army,  **  which  was  by  the  river  Eu- 
phrates in  Carchemish  **  (Jer.  xlvi.  2),  and  recov- 
ered all  Syria  and  Palestine.  Then  ''the  king  of 
Egypt  came  no  more  out  of  his  land,  for  the  king 
of  fiiabyk>n  had  taken  from  the  river  of  Eg}'pt  unto 
the  river  Euphrates  all  that  pertained  to  the  king 
of  I^ypt"  (2K.  xxiv.  7). 

These  are  the  chief  events  which  Scripture  dia- 
tinctiy  connects  with  tiie  *' Great  River.**  It  is 
probably  included  among  the  ''  rivers  of  Babylon,** 
by  the  side  of  which  the  Jewish  capti^-es  "■  remem- 
bered Zion **  and  ''wept'*  (Ps.  cxxxviL  1);  and  no 
doubt  is  glanced  at  in  the  threats  of  Jeremiah 
against  the  Chaldean  "waters**  and  "springs," 
upon  which  there  is  to  be  a  "  drought,**  that  shall 
"dry  them  up**  (Jer.  1.  38;  li.  36).  The  ftilfill- 
ment  of  these  prophecies  has  been  noticed  under 
the  head  of  Chald.va.  The  river  still  brings 
down  as  much  water  as  of  old,  but  the  precious 
element  is  wasted  by  the  neglect  of  man ;  the  vari- 
ous water-courses  along  which  it  was  in  former 
times  conveyed  are  dry:  the  main  channd  has 
shrunk;  and  the  water  stagnates  in  unwholesome 
marshes. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Scripture  contains  no  clear 
and  distinct  reference  to  that  striking  occasion, 
when,  aooording  to  profiuie  historians  (Herod.  L 
191 ;  Xen.  Cyrcp.  vii.  5),  the  Enphratct  was  turned 
against  its  mistress,  and  used  to  efl^  the  min  of 
Babyk>n.    The  bre\ity  of  Daniel  (v.  30, 81)  b  par- 
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%a|«  suthcient  to  aooount  for  hii  silence  on  the 
point;  but  it  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
fullness  of  Jeremiah  (chs.  1.  and  li.)  that  so  remark- 
able a  feature  of  the  siege  would  not  have  escaped 
mention.  We  must,  however,  remember,  in  the 
first  place,  that  a  clear  prophecy  may  have  been 
purposely  withheld,  in  order  that  the  Babylonians 
might  not  be  put  upon  their  guard.  And  secondly, 
we  may  notice,  that  there  does  seem  to  be  at  least 
one  reference  to  the  circumstance,  though  it  is  cov- 
ert, as  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be.  In 
immediate  eoi^junction  with  the  passage  which  most 
dearly  declares  the  taking  of  the  city  by  a  surprise 
is  found  an  expression,  which  reads  very  obscurely 
in  our  version  —  **  the  passages  are  stopped  "  (Jer. 

li.  32).  Here  the  Hebrew  term  used  (nSl^yD) 
applies  most  properly  to  **  fords  or  ferries  over  riv- 
ers** (comp.  Judg.  iii.  28);  and  the  whole  passage 
may  best  be  translated,  *^  the  ferries  are  seized  **  or 
•<  occupied;  '*  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  en- 
trance of  the  Persians  by  the  river,  and  with  the 
ordinary  mode  of  transit  in  the  place,  where  there 
was  but  one  bridge  (Herod,  i.  136). 

(See,  for  a  genend  account  of  the  Euphrates, 
CoL  Chesney*s  ^vphrate*  ExptxMon^  vol.  i.;  and 
for  the  lower  course  of  the  stream,  compare  Loftus's 
ChalJai  and  Susiana.  See  also  Rawlinson's  iTe- 
rodottu^  vol.  i  £^say  ix.,  and  Layard*s  Nineveh  and 
Babylon^  chs.  xxi.  and  xxii.)  G.  R. 

BUPOL'BMUS  (EftT<JA€/io»  Owrfwttvir]), 
the  "son  of  John,  the  son  of  Accos"  ('Aicicc^s; 
ef.  Neh.  iii.  4,  21,  <ftc),  one  of  the  envoys  sent  to 
Borne  by  Judas  Maccabieus,  cir.  b.  c.  161  (1  Mace, 
viii.  17;  2  Mace.  iv.  11;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §  6). 
He  has  been  identiAed  with  the  historian  of  the 
same  name  (Euseb.  Prap.  Ev,  ix.  17  ff.);  but  it  is 
by  no  means  dear  that  the  historian  was  of  Jewish 
descent  (Joseph,  c  Apwn,  L  23;  yet  cf.  Hieron. 
d€  Ftr.  lUuMtr,  38).  B.  F.  W. 

EUROCTLTDON  (Edpo/rX^wr  [Lachm. 
Tre^.,  with  A  'B*  Sin.,  Evpcur^Awi' :  AWo- 
aqmlo\)y  the  name  given  (Acts  xxvii.  14)  to  the 
gale  of  wind,  which  off  the  south  coast  of  Crete 
seized  the  ship  in  which  St.  Paul  was  ultimatdy 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Malta.  The  circumstances 
of  this  gale  are  described  with  much  particularity; 
and  they  admit  of  abundant  illustration  from  the 
experience  of  modem  seamen  in  the  Levant.  In 
the  first  place  it  came  down  frt>m  the  island  (mrr* 
ahTfii\^  and  therefore  must  have  blown,  more  or 
less,  flx>m  the  northward,  since  the  ship  was  sailing 
afong  the  south  coast,  not  for  fix>m  Mount  Ida,  and 
on  the  way  from  Fair  Havrns  toward  Phonics. 
So  Captain  Spratt,  R.  N.,  after  leaving  Fair  Ha- 
vens with  a  light  soutberiy  wind,  fell  in  with  **  a 
strong  northeriy  breese,  blowing  direct  from  Mount 
Ida  "  (Smith,  Voyage  and  Bhipwreck  of  8L  Paid, 
1856,  pp.  97,  24«  [p.  101,  ed.  of  1866]).  Next, 
the  wind  is  described  as  bdng  like  a  typhoon  or 
whirlwind  (rv^rtjc^f,  A.  V.  ** tempestuous"); 
and  the  same  authority  speaks  of  such  gales  in  the 
Levant  as  being  generally  "  accompanied  by  terrific 
gusts  and  sqtudls  ftt>m  those  high  mountains*' 
{Life  awl  EpiitUt  of  8l  Paul,  1856,  U.  401). 
It  is  also  obsorable  that  the  change  of  wind  in  the 
voyage  before  us  (xxvii.  13,  14)  is  exactly  what 
might  have  been  expected;  for  (^tptain  J.  Stewart, 
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R.  N.,  observes,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Archipelago^ 
that  *^  it  is  always  safe  to  anchor  under  the  ke  of 
an  island  with  a  northerly  wuid,  as  it  dies  away 
gradually,  but  it  would  be  extremely  dangerooi 
with  southerly  winds,  as  they  almost  invariably 
shift  to  a  violent  northeriy  wind  "  (Purdy's  Sailiiig 
Directory,  pt.  ii.  p.  01).  The  long  duration  of  the 
gale  ("  the  fourteenth  night,*'  27),  the  overd'^uded 
state  of  the  sky  (**  neither  sun  nor  stars  appealing,** 
20),  and  even  the  heavy  rain  which  concluded  the 
storm  {rhy  ittrSy,  xxvili.  2)  could  easily  be  niatehed 
with'  parallel  instances  in  modem  times  (see  Voy. 
and  Shipun-eck,  p.  144;  JAfe  and  Epp.  p.  412). 
We  have  seen  that  the  wind  was  more  or  leas 
northerly.  The  context  gives  us  full  niatmals  for 
determining  its  direction  with  great  exactitude. 
The  vessd  was  driven  from  the  coast  of  CYete  to 
Clauda  (xxvii.  16),  and  apprehension  n-as  felt 
that  she  would  be  driven  into  the  African  Syrtis 
(ver.  17).  Combining  these  two  circumstances  vrith 
the  feet  that  she  was  less  tlian  half  way  from  Fair 
Havens  to  Phoenice  when  the  storm  b^an  (ver.  14), 
we  come  to  the  condusion  that  it  came  from  the 
N.  £.  or  £.  N.  £.  This  is  quite  in  harmony  with 
the  natural  sense*  of  ^bpaK{/Xm¥  (Euroaquilo, 
Vulg.),  which  is  regarded  as  the  true  reading  by 
Bentley,  and  is  found  in  some  of  the  best  MSS.; 
but  we  are  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  Keceived  Text, 
more  especially  as  it  is  the  more  difficult  reading, 
and  the'  phrase  used  by  St.  Luke  {6  KoKovptvos 
l^vpoKk^ttv)  seems  to  point  to  some  peculiar  word 
in  use  among  the  sailors.  Dean  Alford  thinks 
that  the  true  name  of  the  wind  was  cvpaicvX»rf 
but  that  the  Greek  sailors,  not  understanding  the 
Latin  termination,  corrupted  the  word  into  evpojc 
AvS»y,  and  that  so  St.  Luke  wrote  it.     [Winds.] 

J.  S.  H. 

EinDYOHtrS  {^fkvxos  [fortunate:]),  a 
youth  at  Troas  (Acts  xx.  9),*who  sitting  in  a  win- 
dow, and  having  fidlen  asleep  while  St.  Paul  was 
discouning  fer  into  the  night,  fell  from  the  third 
story,  and  being  taken  up  dead,  was  miracubusly 
restored  to  life  by  the  Apostle.  The  plain  state- 
ment, ^^  w9Kp6s,  and  the  proceeding  of  St.  Paul 
with  the  body  (cf.  2  K.  iv.  34),  forbid  us  for  a 
moment  to  entertain  the  view  of  l)e  Wette,  Meyer, 
and  Olshausen,  who  suppose  that  animation  was 
merdy  suspended.  II.  A. 

*  In  his  later  editions  {AposUlgeechichte,  1854 
and  1861),  Meyer  discards  his  earlier  opuiion,  and 
deckres  frilly  that  Eutychus  was  killed  by  the  fell, 
and  hence  was  restored  to  life  by  a  miracle.  We 
may  add  that  the  window,  out  of  which  the  sleeper 
fell,  projected  (according  to  the  side  of  the  house 
where  the  window  was)  dther  over  the  street  or 
over  the  interior  court;  and  hence,  in  either  case, 
he  fell  from  "  the  third  story  **  upon  the  bard  earth 
or  pavement  below.  The  Umentation  of  those  pres- 
ent {Bopufi§i(r$ti  and  see  Mark  v.  38)  shows  that 
they  considered  him  dead,  which  is  also  the  antith- 
esis suggested  by  (Avra  in  ver.  12.  H. 

EVANGELIST.  The  constitution  of  the 
Apostolie  Church  induded  an  order  or  body  of 
men  known  as  Evangelists.  The  absence  of  any 
detailed  account  of  the  oiganixation  and  practical 
working  of  the  church  of  the  first  oentury  leaves 
us  in  some  uncertainty  as  to  their  frmctions  and 
positions.  The  meaning  of  the  name,  **  the  pub- 
lishers of  gbul  tidings,*'  seems  common  to  the  woric 
of  the  Christian  ministry  genenJly,  yet  in  Eph.  !▼. 
11  the  eUtyye?iiffrul  fft^r  on  the  one  hand  after 
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tii6  kw6ffro\ot  and  irpo^niraii  on  the  other  before 
fche  iroifi4y€s  and  8i8c(o-icaA.o(*  AMuming  that  the 
Apostles  here,  whether  limited  to  the  Twelve  or 
not,  are  those  who  were  looked  on  as  the  special 
del^ates  aiid  r^reseutatives  of  Christ,  and  there- 
fore higher  than  all  others  in  their  authority,  and 
that  the  prophets  were  men  speaking  under  the 
immediate  impulse  of  the  Spirit  words  that  were 
mighty  in  their  eflfects  on  men's  hearts  and  coo- 
icienoes,  it  would  follow  that  the  evangelists  bad 
a  function  subordinate  to  theirs,  yet  more  consiHc- 
uous,  and  so  far  higher,  than  that  of  the  pastors 
who  watched  over  a  church  that  had  been  founded, 
and  of  the  teachers  who  carried  on  the  work  of 
systematic  instruction.  This  passage  accordingly 
would  lead  us  to  think  of  them  as  standing  between 
the  two  other  groups  —  sent  fortli  as  missionary 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  by  the  first,  and  as  such 
preparing  the  way  for  the  labors  of  the  second. 
The  same  inference  would  seem  to  follow  the  occur- 
rence of  the  word  as  applied  to  Philip  in  Acts  xxi. 
8.  He  had  been  one  of  those  who  had  gone  every- 
where, cMtyycXi^d^/Acvoi  rhy  x6yo¥  (Acts  viii.  4), 
DOW  in  one  city,  now  in  another  (riii.  40);  but  he 
has  not  the  power  or  authority  of  an  Apostle,  does 
not  speak  as  a  prophet  himsdf,  though  the  gift  of 
prophecy  bdongs  to  his  four  daughters  (xxi.  9), 
exercises  apparently  no  pastoral  superintendence 
over  any  portion  of  the  flock.  The  omission  of 
evangelists  in  the  list  of  1  Cor.  xii.  may  be  ex- 
plained on  the  hypothesis  that  the  nature  of  St. 
Piaurs  aigument  led  him  there  to  speak  of  the  set- 
tled organization  of  a  given  local  church,  which  of 
course  presupposed  the  work  of  the  missionary 
preacher  as  already  aocomplished,  while  the  train 
of  thought  in  £ph.  iv.  11  brought  before  his  mind 
all  who  were  in  any  way  instrumental  in  building 
np  the  church  universaL  It  follows  from  what  has 
been  said  that  the  calling  of  the  evangelist  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  mi^o-ciy  rather  than  ZiZitr- 
«ciy,  or  wopaxoA.cii';  it  is  the  proclamation  of 
the  glad-tioings  to  those  who  ha\'e  not  known 
them,  rather  than  the  instruction  and  pastoral  care 
of  those  who  have  believed  and  been  baptized. 
And  this  is  also  what  we  gather  from  2  llm.  iv. 
2,  5.  Timotheus  is  "to  preach  the  word;*'  in 
doing  this  he  is  to  fuliUl  *«  the  work  of  an  evangel- 
bt."  It  follows  also  that  the  name  denotes  a  toork 
rather  than  an  order.  The  evangelist  might  or 
might  not  be  a  bishop-elder  or  a  deacon.  The 
Apostles,  so  fiu:  as  they  evangelized  (Acts  viii.  25, 
ziv.  7;  1  Cor.  i.  17),  might  claim  the  title,  though 
there  were  many  evaugdists  who  were  not  Apos- 
tles. The  brother,  "  whose  praise  was  in  the  gos- 
pel** (2  Cor.  viii.  18),  may  be  looked  on  as  one  of 
St  Paul's  companions  in  the  work,  and  known 
probably  by  the  some  name.  In  this,  as  in  other 
points  connected  with  the  organization  of  the 
church  in  the  Apostolic  age,  but  little  information 
is  to  be  gained  from  later  writers.  The  name  was 
DO  longer  explained  by  the  presence  of  those  to 
whom  it  had  been  specially  applied,  and  came  to 
be  variously  interpreted.  Theodoret  (on  Eph.  iv. 
11)  describes  the  evangdists  (as  they  have  been 
described  above)  as  travelling  misskmaries.  Chiy- 
■oetom,  as  men  who  preached  the  gospel  ^^  wcpiior- 
Tf f  warraxov.  The  account  given  by  Eusebios 
{H,  E,  iii.  87),  though  somewhat  rhetorical  and 
fague,  gives  prominence  to  the  idea  of  itinerant 
■liaionary  preaching.  Men  **do  the  work  of 
evangelists,  leaving  their  homes  to  proclaim  Christ, 
■od  deliver  the  written  gospels  to  those  who  were 
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ignorant  of  the  £uth.**  The  hst  chose  of  fUe 
description  indicates  a  change  in  the  work,  wliieb 
before  long  affected  the  meaning  of  (he  asae. 
If  the  gospel  wss  a  written  book,  and  the  office  cf 
the  evangelists  was  to  read  or  distribute  it,  thea 
the  writers  of  such  books  were  jcar*  ^(oy^r  tetk 
evangelists.  It  is  thus,  accordingly,  that  Euaebina 
(/.  c.)  speaks  of  them,  though  the  old  meaning  of 
the  word  (as  in  H.  E.  v.  10,  where  he  applies  it  to 
Pantaenns)  is  not  forgotten  by  him.  Soon  this 
meaning  so  overshadowed  the  c4d  that  G^cumcnina 
(Estius  on  Eph.  iv.  11)  has  no  other  notion  of  the 
evangelists  than  as  those  who  ha%^  written  a  goe- 
pei  (comp.  Hariess  on  Eph.  iv.  11).  AugostiDC^ 
though  commonly  using  the  word  in  this  sense,  at 
times  remembers  its  earlier  significatioii  {ikrm, 
xcix.  and  cdxvi.).  Ambrosianus  (Estius,  L  c) 
identifies  them  with  deacons.  In  later  litorgieal 
language  the  work  was  applied  to  the  reader  of  tue 
gospel  for  the  day.  (Comp.  Neander,  Pjianz.  «. 
LeiL  iU.  5;  Hooker,  E,  P.  bk.  kxviU.  7,  9.) 

E.  U.  P. 

EVE  (rrn,  L  e.  Ckawah :  LXX.  in  Gen.  iiL 
20,  Zmi^i  elsewhere  Eda:  Heva)^  the  name  given  In 
Scripture  to  the  first  woman.    It  b  simply  a  fenu- 

oine  form  of  the  adjective  ^H,  itrih^,  alive^  which 
more  commonly  makes  H^H;  or  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  variation  of  the  noun  H^P,  which 
means  life*  The  account  of  Eve's  creation  is  foond 
at  Gen.  ii.  21,  22.  Upon  the  (ailure  of  a  oooipan* 
ion  suitable  for  Adam  among  the  creatures  which 
were  brought  to  him  to  be  named,  the  Lord  God 
caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  him,  and  took  one 
of  his  ribs  from  him,  which  he  fsishioned  into  a 
woman,  and  brought  her  to  the  man.  Variooi 
explanations  of  this  narrative  have  been  offered. 
Perhi^n  that  which  we  are  chiefly  intended  to  leain 
from  it  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  unioft 
between  man  and  wife  is  buij^  namely,  identity  oC 
nature  and  oneness  of  origin. 

Through  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent.  Eve  waa 
beguiled  into  a  violation  of  the  one  commandment 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  her  and  Adam.  She 
took  of  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree  and  gave  it 
her  husband  (comp.  2  Cor.  xL  3;  1  Tun.  iL  1^ 
14).  [Adam.]  The  different  aspects  under  which 
Eve  regarded  her  mission  as  a  mother  are  seen  in 
the  names  of  her  sons.  At  the  birth  of  the  first 
she  sakl  **  I  have  gotten  a  man  fr<om  the  Lonl,** 
["with  Jehovah,"  k  e.  his  aid?}  or  perhaps,  **1 
have  gotten  a  man,  even  the  Lord/'  mistaking  him 
for  the  Redeemer.  When  the  second  was  bom, 
finding  her  lH^)es  firostrated,  she  named  him  Abd, 
or  vanity.  [Abel.]  When  his  brother  had  slain 
him,  and  she  again  bare  a  son,  she  called  his  name 
Seth,  and  the  joy  of  a  mother  seemed  to  outweigh 
the  sense  of  the  vanity  of  life:  "  For  God,"  said 
she,  ^  hath  appointed  mk  another  seed  instead  of 
Abel,  for  CJain  slew  him.*'  The  Scripture  aooouat 
of  Eve  closes  with  the  birth  of  £eth.  S.  L. 

E'VI  0;^  [desire]:  eW;  [Vat.  Evei,  and  ae 
Alex,  in  Num.:]  £W,  JTetteus),  one  of  the  fiv« 
kings  or  princes  of  Midian,  shun  by  the  Israelites 
in  the  war  after  the  matter  of  Baal-peor,  and  wfaosr 
Unds  were  afterwards  allotted  to  Keuben  (Nnvi. 
xxxi.  8;  Josh.  xiU.  21).     [Midiax.]     £.  S.  P. 

*  EVIDENCE  (Jer.  xxxii.  10  fiT.)  means  ^'biO 

of  asle'*  (njiT^n  n^Z^%  mentioned  repeatedfyli 
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the  mxxMint  of  Jei«muJi't  fictitioui  purchase  of  a 
field.  This  was  a  symbolic  act,  signifying  that 
though  the  threatened  desolation  must  oome.  God*8 
word  of  promise  was  sure,  and  **  houses  and  fields 
aod  vineyards  should  again  be  possessed  in  the 
bad'*  (Jer.  xzxiL15).  H. 

B'VIL-MBRCyDAOH  CFIl'^P  Vl^ : 
Euia\fiap«Jitic  [Vat  •^c-],  [Alex.  ZutuufopwHaxt 
OvKofMpa^ax  »  ^'A.  in  Jer.,  Ou\§iafAaxap  0 
Ov\atfiaiJix^'*  Abyden.  *AfiiKfAapovioKos;  Be- 
ros.  £v(iA/ria/>i8ai/xos*'  EvUiMi'odnck)^  aooordiug 
to  Berosui  and  Abydenus,  was  the  son  and  succes- 
sor of  Nebuchadnezzar.  We  learn  from  the  second 
book  of  Kings  (2  K.  xxv.  27)  and  from  Jeremiah 
(Jer.  lii.  31),  that  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  this 
king  had  compassion  upon  his  father's  enemy,  Jehoi- 
achlii,  and  released  him  from  prison  where  he  had 
languished  for  thirty-seven  years,  "  spake  kindly  to 
him,**  and  gave  liim  a  portion  at  his  table  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  reigned  but  a  short  term,  hav- 
ing ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  B.  c.  561,  and  being  himself  succeeded 
by  Neriglissar  hi  b.  c.  559.  (See  the  Canon  of 
Ptolemy,  given  under  Babtlon.)  He  thus  ap- 
pears to  have  reigned  but  two  years,  which  is  the 
time  assigned  to  him  by  Abydenus  {Fr.  9)  and 
Berosus  {Fr.  14).  At  the  end  of  this  brief  space 
Evil-Merodach  was  murdered  by  Neriglissar  [Ner- 
OALr-SHAKEZERJ  —  a  Babylonian  noble  married  to 
his  sister  —  who  then  seized  the  crown.  Accord- 
ing to  Berosus,  Evil-Merodach  provoked  his  fiite  by 
lawless  government  and  intemperance.  Perhaps 
the  departure  from  the  policy  of  his  fiither,  and 
the  substitution  of  mild  for  severe  measures,  may 
have  been  viewed  in  this  light.  G.  R. 

•  EVIL  SPIRIT.    [Demon.] 

•  BXCBLLBNOY  OP  OARMEL,  Is. 
XXXV.  2.  [Caumkl,  especially  note,  p.  389,  Amer. 
ed.] 

•  EXCELLENT,  after  the  Latin  excelletu, 
has  its  older  sense  of  "surpassing,**  ** transcend- 
ent," in  Dan.  U.  31  ("brightness  .  .  .  exoeUent*') 
and  2  Peter  i.  17  ("excellent  gkwy'*).  In  con- 
formity with  that  usage,  we  find  Shakespeare  speak- 
ing of  "  a  grand  excellent  tjTsnt,**  and  Tayk>r  of 
«« exoeUent  pahi." 

"Most  excellent**  (icpdriaros)  as  applied  to 
Tbeophilns,  Luke  i.  3,  and  to  Felix,  Acts  xzUL 
S6,  is  unquestionably  a  title  of  rank  or  office.  It 
Is  the  same  Greek  term  that  the  A.  V.  renders 
**  noble  **  as  applied  to  Felix,  Acts  xxiv.  8,  and  to 
Festus,  Acts  xxvi.  25.     [Theophilus.]         H. 

•  EXCHANGERS.    [Monet-Chanoers.] 

EXCOMMUNICATION  {i^nridsi  ex^ 
eommunicalio).  Excommunication  is  a  power 
founded  upon  a  right  inherent  in  all  religious  so- 
cieties, and  is  analogous  to  the  poa'ers  of  capital 
punishment,  banishment,  and  exclusion  fix)m  mem- 
bership, which  are  exercised  by  political  and  mu- 
nicipal bodies.  If  Christianity  is  merely  a  philosoph- 
ical idea  thrown  into  the  world  to  do  battle  with 
other  theories,  and  to  be  valued  acoording  as  it 
maintains  its  ground  or  not  in  the  conflict  of  opin- 
iooMf  excommunication  and  ecclesiastical  punish- 
ments and  penitential  discipline  are  unreasonable. 
*f  a  society  has  been  mstituted  for  maintaining 
my  body  of  doctrine  and  any  code  of  morals,  they 
'  are  nrcessary  to  the  existence  of  that  society.  That 
the  Christian  church  is  an  organized  polity,  a  spir- 
itual "  kingdom  of  God  **  on  earth,  is  the  decbura- 
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tion  of  the  Bible  [Church]  ;  and  that  the  Jewiik 
church  was  at  once  a  spiritual  and  a  temporal  or 
ganisatk>n  is  clear. 

I.  JewUh  Excommunication.  —  The  Jewish  sys- 
tem of  excommunication  was  threefold.  For  a  fini 
ofltose  a  delinquent  was  subjected  to  the  penalty  of 

^^"^3  {Niddui).  Rambam  (quoted  by  Ughtfoot. 
llora  HebraiooB  on  1  CJor.  v.  6),  Morinus  (Dt 
PosniUtUia^  iv.  27),  and  Buxtorf  {Lexicon^  s.  ▼ 

^^1^3)  enumerate  the  twenty-four  offenses  for  which 
it  was  inflicted.  They  are  various,  and  range  in 
heinousness  from  the  offense  of  keeping  a  fierce  dog 
to  that  of  taking  God's  luune  in  vain.  Elsewhere 
{Bab.  Motd  KaUm,  fol.  16,  1)  the  causes  of  its 
infliction  are  reduced  to  two,  termed  money  and 
epicurism,  by  which  is  meant  debt  and  wanton  in- 
solence. The  ofl^do*  was  first  cited  to  appear  in 
court,  and  if  he  refused  to  appear  or  to  make  amends, 
his  sentence  was  pronounced  —  "  Let  M.  or  N.  be 
under  excommunication."  The  excommunicated 
person  was  prohibited  the  use  of  the  bath,  or  of 
the  razor,  or  of  the  convivial  table;  and  all  who 
had  to  do  with  him  were  commanded  to  keep  him 
at  four  cubits'  distance.  He  was  allowed  to  go  to 
the  Temple,  but  not  to  make  the  circuit  in  the  or> 
dinary  manner.  The  term  of  this  punishment  was 
thirty  days ;  and  it  was  ext<f»nded  to  a  second,  and 
to  a  third  thirty  days  when  necessary.  If  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  ofiender  was  still  contuma- 
cious, he  was  subjected  to  the  second  excommuni- 
cation, termed  n^l^n  {cher€m\  a  word  meaning 
something  devoted  to  GoA  (Lev.  xxrii.  21,  28;  Ex. 
xxii.  20  [19] ;  Num.  xviii.  14).  Severer  penalties 
were  now  attached.  The  ofifender  was  not  allowed 
to  teach  or  to  be  taught  in  company  with  others,  to 
hire  or  to  be  hired,  nor  to  perform  any  commercial 
transactions  beyond  purchasing  the  necessaries  of 
life.  The  sentence  was  delivered  by  a  court  of  ten, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  solemn  malediction,  for 
which  authority  was  supposed  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Curse  ye  Meroa  **  of  Judg.  v.  23.    Lastly  foUowed 

Knijptr  {ShammaUid)y  which  was  an  entire  cut- 
ting ofi*  from  the  congregation.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  that  these  two  latter  forms  of  excom- 
munication were  undistinguishable  &t>m  each  other. 

The  punishment  of  excommunication  is  not  ap- 
pointed by  the  I^w  of  Moses.  It  is  founded  on 
the  natural  right  of  self-protection  which  all  socie- 
ties eigoy.  The  case  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abi« 
ram  (Num.  xvi.),  the  curse  denounced  on  Meroa 
(Judg.  V.  23),  the  commission  and  prodamatidn  of 
Ezra  (vii.  26,  x.  8),  and  the  refonnation  of  Nehe- 
miah  (xiii.  25),  are  appealed  to  by  the  Talmudists 
as  precedents  by  which  their  proceedings  are  regu- 
lated. In  respect  to  the  principle  invdved,  the 
"  cutting  off  from  the  people  **  commanded  for  cer- 
tain sins  (Ex.  XXX.  33,  38,  xxxi.  14;  Lev.  xvii.  4), 
and  the  exclusion  from  the  camp  denounced  on  the 
leprous  (Lev.  xiii.  46;  Num.  xii.  14)  are  more 
apposite. 

In  the  New  Testament,  Jewish  exoonmnmioatkMi 
is  brought  prominently  before  us  in  the  case  of  the 
man  that  was  bom  blind  and  restored  to  sight  (John 
ix.).  "  The  Jews  had  agreed  akeady  that  if  any 
man  did  confess  that  he  ihu  Christ,  he  shoukl  be 
put  out  of  the  synagogue.  Therefore  said  his  par- 
ents, He  is  of  age,  ask  him**  (22,  23).  "And 
they  cast  him  out  Jesus  heard  that  th^  had  east 
him  out'*  (34,  35).    The  expresrioM  here  mad, 
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krroirvvdytoyos  yirrrrai  —  4^40a\oy  abrhy  ^|o», 
refer,  nc  doubt|  to  the  tint  form  of  exoommunicft- 
tion  or  niddui.  Our  Lord  warns  bis  diseipks  that 
they  will  have  to  sufTer  excommunication  at  the 
bands  of  their  countrymen  (John  xvi.  2) ;  and  the 
fear  of  it  is  described  as  sufficient  to  prevent  per- 
lons  in  a  respectable  position  from  acknowledging 
their  belief  in  Christ  (John  xii.  42).  In  Luke  vi. 
22,  it  has  been  thought  that  our  Lord  referred  spe- 
cificaily  to  the  three  forms  of  Jewish  excommuni- 
cation —  *'  Blessed  are  ye  wbra  men  shall  bate  you, 
and  when  they  shall  separate  you  from  their  com- 
pa|g[  {kipopi<Taaiv\  and  shall  reproach  you  {hvti- 
5/<nuirtv)«  and  cast  out  your  name  as  evil  (iKfidXtt^ 
0^  for  the  Son  of  Man's  sake.*'  The  three 
yfyiit  very  accurately  express  the  simple  separation, 
the  additional  malediction,  and  the  final  exclusion 
of  niddui,  cherem^  and  shammdihd.  This  verse 
makes  it  probable  that  the  three  stages  were  already 
formally  distinguished  from  each  oUier,  though,  no 
doubt,  the  woi^s  appropriate  to  each  are  occasion- 
ally used  inaccurately .<>        ' 

11.  ChiHstian  Excommunication.  —  Exconmauni- 
cation,  as  exercised  by  the  Christian  church,  is  not 
merely  founded  on  the  natural  right  possessed  by 
all  societies,  nor  merely  on  the  example  of  the  Jew- 
ish church  and  nation.  It  was  instituted  by  our 
Lord  (Matt  xviiL  15,  18),  and  it  was  practiced  by 
and  commanded  by  St  Paul  (1  Tim.  i.  20;  1  Cor. 
V.  11;  Tit  iii.  10). 

Its  InsUtudon.  —  The  passage  in  St.  Matthew 
has  led  to  much  controversy,  into  which  we  do  not 
enter.  It  runs  as  follows."  "If  thy  brother  shall 
trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fiiult 
between  thee  and  him  alone:  if  he  shall  hear  thee, 
thou  hast  gained  thy  brother.  But  if  he  will  not 
bear  thee,  tben  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more, 
that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every 
word  may  be  established.  And  if  be  shall  neglect 
to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church:  but  if  he 
neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as 
a  heathen  man  and  a  publican."  "  Verily  I  say  unto 
you.  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven, 'and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on 
earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  Our  Lord  here 
recognizes  and  appoints  a  way  m  which  a  member 
of  his  church  is  to  become  to  bis  brethren  as  a 
heathen  man  and  a  publican  —  i.  e.  be  reduced  to 
a  stale  analogous  to  that  of  the  Jew  suflfering  the 
penalty  of  the  third  form  of  excommunication.  It 
is  to  follow  on  bis  contempt  of  the  censure  of  the 
church  passed  on  him  for  a  trespass  which  he  has 
eominitted.  The  final  excision  is  to  be  preceded, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Jew,  by  two  warnings. 

ApostoUc  Example.  —  In  the  epistke  we  find 
St  Paul  frequently  claiming  the  right  to  exercise 
discipline  over  his  converts  (comp.  2  Cor.  i.  23,  xiii. 
10).  In  two  cases  we  find  him  exercising  this  au- 
thority to  the  extent  of  cutting  off  oflenders  from 
the  church.  One  of  these  is  the  case  of  the  incest- 
uous Corinthian  :  "  Ye  are  puflfed  up,  and  haw 
not  rather  mourned,  that  be  that  bath  done  this 
deed  might  be  taken  away  from  among  you.  For 
I  verily,  as  absent  in  body,  but  present  in  spirit, 
have  judged  already,  as  though  I  were  present. 


«  *  On  the  forms  and  degrees  of  Jewish  ezoommu- 
okatioQ,  see  pardcnlarly  BuxtorTs  Lex.  Tcdm.  col. 
827-29, 1808-07,  2466-70.  A  treoaeDdons  example  of 
the  thertm  is  given  (from  Buxtorf)  in  Stuart's  Cmnm. 
•M  Romans^  p.  408,  2d  ed.  (note  on  Rom.  Iz.  8).  The 
SBattMma  pronoonced  on  Sploosa  by  a  Jewish  tribunal 
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concerning  him  that  bath  so  done  this  deed,  in  4kf 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Cluist,  when  ye  are  gatli- 
ercd  togethtf ,  and  my  sjMrit,  with  the  power  of  oar 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  deliver  such  an  one  unto 
Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  tbat  the 
spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lcird  Jesus  ** 
(1  Cor.  V.  2-d).  The  other  case  is  that  of  HyuM^ 
neus  and  Alexander:  **  Holding  ftuth,  and  a  good 
conscience;  which  some  having  put  away  cooceni- 
ing  faith  have  made  shipwreck :  of  whom  is  Hym^ 
neus  and  Alexander;  whom  I  have  delivered  unto 
Satan,  that  they  may  learn  not  to  blaspheme'*  (1 
Tim.  i.  19,  20).  It  seems  certain  that  these  per- 
sons were  excommunicated,  the  first  for  immorality, 
others  for  heresy.  What  is  the  full  meaning  o( 
the  expression,  *'  deliver  unto  Satan,"  is  doubtiiiL 
All  agree  that  excommunication  is  omtained  in  it, 
but  whether  it  implies  any  further  punishnoent, 
inflicted  by  the  extraordinary  powera  committed 
specially  to  the  Apostles,  has  been  questioned. 
The  strongest  ailment  for  the  phrase  meaning 
no  more  than  excommunication  may  be  drawn 
from  a  comparison  of  Col.  i.  13.  Addressing  him- 
self to  the  "  saints  and  faithful  brethren  in  Clirist 
which  are  at  Colosse,'*  St  Paul  exhorts  them  to 
*<  give  thanks  imto  the  Father  which  hath  made  us 
meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light:  who  hath  delivoed  us  from  the 
power  of  darluiess,  and  hath  translated  us  into  tlK 
kingdom  of  his  dear  Son:  in  whom  we  have  re- 
demption through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness 
of  sins."  The  conception  of  the  Apostle  here  is 
of  men  lying  in  the  realm  of  darkness,  and  trans- 
ported from  thence  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Son 
of  God,  which  is  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light,  by  admission  into  the  church.  What  he 
means  by  the  power  of  darkness  is  abundantly  clear 
from  many  other  passages  in  his  writings,  of  which 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  Eph.  vi.  12:  ^  Vui 
on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  tbat  ye  may  Le  able 
to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  dexil;  for  we 
wrestle  not  agunst  flesh  and  blood,  but  against 
principalities,  against  powers,  against  the  nilo^s 
of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places."  Introduction  into 
the  church  is  therefore,  in  St  Paul's  mind,  a  trans- 
Ution  from  the  kingdom  and  power  of  Satan  to 
the  kingdom  and  government  of  Christ  This 
being  so,  he  could  hardly  mote  naturally  describe 
the  efliect  of  excluding  a  man  finom  the  church  tluiu 
by  the  words,  **  deliver  him  unto  Satan,"  the  idea 
being,  that  the  man,  ceasing  to  be  a  sul^t  of 
Christ's  kingdom  of  light,  was  at  once  transported 
back  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  deUvered 
therefore  into  the  power  of  its  rulo',  Satan.  This 
inteipretation  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  temis 
in  which  St  Paul  describes  the  conunissioo 
which  he  received  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
when  he  was  sent  to  the  Gentiles  :  **  To  open 
their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  fh>m  the  power  of  Satan  imto  God,  that  they 
may  receive  forgiveness  of  suis,  and  inheritance 
among  them  which  are  sanctified  by  &tth  that  is 
in  roe"  (Acts  xxvi.  18).  Here  again  the  act  cf 
bdng  placed  in  Christ's  kusgdom,  the  church,  is 


in  1666  iB  another  remarkable  specimen  of  cmislog  fai 
the  name  of  religion.     It  has  been  recently  pubUsIae^ 
In  the  SiqjpUmmtwn  to  the  Works  of  SpiiMsa  (con  , 
tsinlng  hitherto  ioedifeed  treatises)  p.  290  ff  (Asst 
1863).  A. 
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MODOunoed  to  be  a  translatioii  from  dancnets  to 
ught,  from  the  power  of  Satan  mito  God.  Con- 
venely,  to  be  cast  out  of  the  church  would  be  to 
bo  removed  from  light  to  darkness,  to  be  withdrawn 
from  God's  government,  and  d^ivered  into  the 
power  of  Satan  (so  BaWnon  and  Zonaras,  in  Bo- 
tiL  Can.  7;  Estius,  I'li  1  Cor.  v.;  Beveridge,  in 
Can,  ApoU,  x.).  I^  however,  the  expression 
means  more  than  ezoommunication,  it  would  im- 
ply the  additional  exercise  of  a  special  apostolical 
power,  similar  to  that  exerted  on  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira  (Acts  ▼.  1),  Simon  Magus  (viii.  20),  and 
klymas  (xiii.  10).  (So  Chry.^ostom,  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  Hammond,  Grotiua,  Ugbtfoot.) 

ApottoUe  Prfcepl,  —  In  addition  to  the  claim  to 
exercise  discipline,  and  its  actual  exercise  in  the 
form  of  excommunication,  by  the  Apostles,  we  find 
apostolic  precepts  directing  that  discipline  should 
be  exercised  by  the  rulers  of  the  church,  and  that 
in  some  cases  excommunication  should  be  resorted 
to  :  **  If  any  man  obey  not  our  word  by  thi^ 
epistle,  note  that  man,  and  have  no  company  with 
falm,  that  he  may  be  ashamed.  Yet  count  him  not 
as  an  enemy,  but  admonish  him  as  a  brother,'* 
writes  St.  Paul  to  the  Theasalonians  (2  llieas.  iii. 
14).  To  the  Romans:  '^  Mark  them  which  cause 
divisions  and  oflenses  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
which  ye  have  heard,  and  araid  them  **  (Rom.  xvi. 
17).  To  the  Galatians:  ^  I  would  they  were  oven 
cut  off  that  trouble  you  "  ((Jal.  v.  12).  To  Tim- 
othy: "  If  any  man  teach  otherwise,  ....  from 
such  withdraw  thyself"  (1  Tim.  vi.  3).  To  Titus 
he  uses  a  still  stronger  expression :  "  A  man  that 
is  an  heretic,  after  the  first  and  second  admonition, 
r^ect "  (Tit.  iii.  10).  St.  John  instructs  the  lady 
to  whom  he  addresaes  his  second  epistle,  not  to 
receive  into  her  house,  nor  bid  God  speed  to  any 
who  did  not  believe  in  Christ  (2  John  10) ;  and  we 
read  that  in  the  case  of  Orinthus  he  acted  himself 
on  the  precept  that  he  had  given  (Kuseb.  U.  E.  iii. 
28).  In  his  third  epistle  he  describes  Diotrephes, 
apparently  a  Judairing  presbyter,  "  who  loved  to 
have  the  pre&uinence,*'  as  **  casting  out  of  the 
church,"  t.  e.  revising  church  communion  to,  the 
stranger  brethren  who  were  trav-elling  about  preach- 
ing to  the  (jentiles  (3  John  10).  In  the  addresses 
to  the  Seven  Churehes,  the  anj^els  or  rulers  of  the 
Church  of  Pergamos  and  of  Thyatira  are  rebuked 
for  "suflbring**  the  Nicolaitans  and  Balaamites 
**  to  teach  and  to  seduce  my  servants  to  commit 
fornication,  and  to  eat  things  sacrificed  unto  idols  ** 
(Rev.  ii.  20).  There  are  two  passages  still  more 
important  to  our  sul^ect  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  St.  Paul  denounces,  **  Though  we,  or  an 
angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto 
you  than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you, 
let  him  be  aociursed  {hfiBtfui  itrrw)*  As  I  said 
before,  so  say  I  now  again,  If  any  man  preach  any 
other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  ye  have  received, 
let  him  be  accursed  *'  (it^dBtfta  (arv^  Gal.  i.  8, 9). 
And  in  the  Furst  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians:  "  If 
any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him 
be  Anathema  Maran-atha"  (1  Cor.  xri.  22).  It 
has  been  supposed  that  these  two  expressions,  "  let 
him  be  Anathema,"  *<  let  him  be  Anathema  Mar- 
tn-atha,"  leftr  respectively  to  the  two  kiter  stages 
of  Jewish  excommunication  — the  cherem  and  the 
shammdtkd.    This  requires  consideration. 

The  words  ia^dB^fM  and  iufdSrifM  have  evidently 
the  same  derivation,  and  originally  they  bore  the 
same  meaning.  They  expiess  a  person  or  thing 
set  apart,  laid  up,  or  devoted.    But  whereas  a  thing 
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may  be  set  apart  by  way  of  honor  or  for  destruction) 
the  words,  like  the  Latin  "sacer  '*  and  the  EnglisI 
**  devoted,"  cante  to  have  opposite  senses  —  rl 
aTTYiWorpwfjidyoy  8«ov,  and  rh  iupwpi<r/jL4yo> 
ec^.  Tne  UCX.  and  several  ecclesiastical  writen 
use  the  two  words  almost  indiscriminately,  but  in 
general  the  form  iydBrifia  is  applied  to  the  votive 
offering  (see  2  Mace.  ix.  16;  Luke  xxi.  5;  and 
Chrys.  I/om.  xvi.  in  £p.  ad  Jiom.)^  and  the  form 
kyd$§fM  to  that  which  is  devoted  to  evil  (see  Deut. 
vii.  26;  Josh.  vL  17,  viiL  13).  llius  St.  Paul 
declares  that  he  could  vrish  himself  an  ay<i0«fM 
from  Christ,  if  he  could  thereby  save  the  Jews 
(Rom.  ix.  3).  His  meaning  is  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  be  set  apart  as  a  vile  thing,  to  be  cast 
aside  and  destroyed,  if  only  it  could  bring  about 
the  salvation  of  his  brethren.  Hence  we  see  the 
furce  of  iufdBffM  t<rru  in  Gal.  1.  8.  ^^  Have 
noth'ng  to  do  with  him,"  wouki  be  the  Apostle's 
ii\junctioo,  **but  let  him  be  set  apart  as  an  evil 
thing,  for  (jod  to  deal  with  him  as  he  thinks  fit" 
Hammond  {in  loc.)  puuphrases  it  as  follows:  — 
**  You  are  to  disclaim  and  renounce  all  communion 
with  him,  to  look  on  him  as  on  an  excommunicated 
person,  mider  the  second  degree  of  excommunica- 
tion, that  none  is  to  have  any  commerce  with  in 
sacred  things."  Hence  it  is  that  iudBiua  i<rrm 
came  to  be  the  conmion  expression  employed  by 
Councils  at  the  termination  of  each  canon  which 
they  enacted,  meaning  that  whoever  was  disobedi- 
ent to  the  canon  was  to  be  separated  from  the 
communion  <d  Uie  chureh  and  its  privileges,  and 
from  the  favor  of  (jod,  until  he  repented  (see  Bing- 
ham, Ant,  xvi.  2,  16). 

The  expressk>n  'Ai'itfc/ua  /jLOpa^aBdf  as  it  stands 
by  itself  without  explanation  in  1  (Jor.  xvi.  22,  is 
so  peculiar,  that  it  has  tempted  a  number  of  in- 
genious expositions.    Parkhurst  hesitatingly  derives 

it  from  nriW  O'JO^,  "  Cuned  be  thou."     But 

this  derivation  is  not  tenable.  Buxtorf,  Morinus, 
Hammond,  Bhigham,  and  others  identify  it  with 
the  Jewish  shammathd.  They  do  so  by  translating 
thamtndlkdj  "  The  Lord  comes."  But  ihammdthA 
cannot  be  made  to  mean  **  The  Lord  comes  "  (see 
Ugbtfoot,  in  loc.).  Several  fimciiul  derivations  are 
given  by  Rabbinical  writers,  as  "  There  is  death," 
**  There  is  desolation ;  "  but  there  is  no  mention  by 
them  of  such  a  signification  as  **  The  Lord  comes." 

IJghtfoot  derives  it  from  HBjWf  and  it  probably 

means  a  thing  excluded  or  shut  out.  Maranatha, 
howe>*er  peculiar  its  use  in  the  text  may  seem  to 
us,  is  a  Syro-Chaldaic  expression,  signifying  **  The 
Lord  is  come  "  (Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Estius,  Light- 
foot),  or  **  The  Lord  cometh."  If  we  take  the  for- 
mer meaning,  we  may  regard  it  as  giving  the  reason 
why  the  ofibuder  was  to  be  anathematized ;  if  the 
latter,  it  would  either  imply  that  the  separation 
was  to  be  in  perpetuity,  **  donee  Dominus  redeat " 
(Augustine),  or,  more  property,  it  would  be  a  form 
of  solemn  appeal  to  the  day  on  which  the  judgment 
should  be  ratified  by  the  Lord  (comp.  Jude  14). 
In  any  case,  it  is  a  strengthened  form  of  the  simple 
iufdBf/M  iortt.  And  thus  it  may  be  reganM  as 
holding  towards  it  a  similar  relation  to  that  which 
existed  between  the  thammdthd  and  the  cherem, 
but  not  on  any  supposed  ground  of  etymofogieal 
identity  between  the  two  words  thamtndthd  and 
maranatha.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  interpunctiiate 
more  strongly  between  ky^Btfta  and  futpeu^oBd^  and 
read  ffrw  itrdBt/M'  ftapayoBd,  ».  s.  ^  Let  him  be 
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•natlieina.  The  Lord  will  come.*'  The  anatiiema 
and  the  cherem  answer  very  exactly  to  each  other 
(aee  I^ev.  xxvii.  28;  Num.  xxl.  3;  Is.  xUii.  28). 

Restoration  to  Communion.  —  Two  cased  of  ex- 
communication are  related  in  Holy  Scripture;  and 
in  one  of  them  the  restitution  of  the  oflender  is 
specially  recounted.  The  incestuous  Corinthian 
had  been  excommunicated  by  the  authority  of 
St  Paulf  who'  had  issued  his  sentence  from  a  dis- 
tance without  any  consultation  with  the  Corinthi- 
ans. He  had  required  them  publicly  to  promul- 
gate it  and  to  act  upon  it.  They  had  done  so. 
The  ofi^nder  had  been  brought  to  repentance,  and 
was  overwhehned  with  grief.  Hereupon  St.  Paul, 
still  absent  as  before,  forbids  the  further  infliction 
of  the  punishment,  pronounces  the  forgiveness  of 
the  penitent,  and  exhorts  the  Corinthians  to  re- 
ceive him  back  to  communion,  and  to  confirm  their 
love  towards  him. 

The  Nature  of  Excommunication  is  made  more 
evident  by  these  acts  of  St.  Paul  than  by  any  in- 
vestigation of  Jewish  practice  or  of  the  etymology 
of  words.  We  thus  find,  (1)  that  it  is  a  spiritual 
penalty,  involving  no  temporal  punishment,  except 
accidentally;  (2)  that  it  consists  in  separation  from 
the  communion  of  the  church ;  (3)  that  its  object 
is  the  good  of  the  sufllbrer  (1  Cor.  v.  6),  and  the 
protection  of  the  sound  members  of  the  church 
(2  Tim.  iii.  17);  (4)  that  its  subjects  are  those  who 
are  guilty  of  heresy  (1  Tim.  i.  20),  or  gross  immo- 
rality (1  Cor.  V.  1);  (5)  that  it  is  inflicted  by  the 
authority  of  the  diurch  at  large  (Matt  x^iii.  18), 
wielded  by  the  highest  ecclesiasticail  officer  (1  Cor. 
V.  3;  Tit  ilL  10);  (6)  that  this  officer's  sentence 
UB  promulgated  by  the  congregation  to  which  the 
oflender  l^ngs  (1  Cor.  v.  4),  in  deference  to  his 
superior  judgment  and  command  (2  Cor.  ii.  9), 
and  in  spite  of  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  a 
minority  {ib.Q);  (7)  that  the  exclusion  may  be  of 
indefinite  duration,  or  for  a  period;  (8)  that  its 
duration  may  be  abridged  at  the  discretion  and  by 
the  indulgence  of  the  person  who  has  imposed  the 
penalty  (^.8);  (9)  that  penitence  is  the  condition 
on  which  restoration  to  communion  is  granted  {ib. 
7);  (10)  that  the  sentence  is  to  be  publicly  reversed 
as  it  was  publicly  promidgated  {ib,  10).  "^ 

Practice  of  Exoommumcaiion  in  the  Pott^Apo*- 
toUc  Church,  —  The  first  step  was  an  admonition 
to  the  ofiTender,  repeated  once,  or  even  more  than 
once,  in  accordance  with  St  Paul's  precept  (Tit. 
iii.  10).  (See  S.  Ambr.  De  Office,  ii.  27;  l*it)sper, 
De  Vii,  ContempL  ii.  7;  Synesius,  Ep,  Iviii.)  If 
this  did  not  reclaim  him,  it  was  succeeded  by  the 
lesser  excommunication  (&^opi<r^t),  by  which  he 
was  excluded  from  the  participation  of  the  eucha- 
rist,  and'was  shut  out  from  the  communion-service, 
although  admitted  to  what  was  called  the  service 
of  the  catechumens  (see  Theodoret,  Ep.  Ixxvii. 
ad  EulaL).  Thirdly  followed  the  greater  excom- 
municatiou  or  Anathema  (wayrtk^s  iupopicfUsy 
^dB€fM)i  by  which  the  ofibnder  was  debarred,  not 
only  from  the  eucharist,  but  fix)m  taking  port  in 
an  religious  acts  in  any  assembly  of  the  church, 
and  from  the  company  of  the  futhfid  in  the  ordi- 
nary  concerns  of  life.  In  case  of  submission,  offend- 
ers were  received  back  to  communion  by  going 
through  the  four  stages  of  public  penance,  in  which 
they  were  termed,  (1)  wpo<rK\aioyr€s,  Jlentes^  or 
weepen;  (2)  iiKpo^iuyoi^  €uidienie$,  or  hearers; 
(8)  bworlxroyrts,  substrati,  or  kneelers;  (4)  avv 
wr&rtSy  oonmtentes^  or  oo-standers;  after  which 
they  were  restored  to  communion  by  absolution, 
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accompanied  by  imposition  of  hands.  To  true  ool 
this  branch  of  the  subject  vao^  minutely  wonld 
carry  us  beyond  oar  Intimate  sphere.  Keferenca 
may  be  made  to  Suicer*s  Thttawut  Ecclestasd- 
cuSj  s.  w.  7rp6a'KKaM(rtSi  iucpSacrts,   ^6vT»cts* 

References.  —  TertulUan,  De  Pctmteniia  ;  0pp. 
i.  139,  Lutet.  1634;  S.  Ambrose,  De  Pceniteniin, 
Paris,  1686;  Morinus,  De  Pcenitentia,  Antv.  1682; 
Hammond,  Power  of  the  Key*;  Wcwltf,  i.  406, 
Lond.  1684;  Seklen,  De  Jure  NaturaU  et  Gentium 
juxta  DiscipHnam  Hebraorum^  Lips.  1695:  Ughi- 
foot,  Noras  Uebraicce^  On  1  Cor.  v.  6;  Works,  n. 
746,  Lond.  1684;  Bingham,  Antiquities  of  the 
Christian  Church,  boolu  xvi.,  xviii.,  Lond.  1862; 
Marshall,  Penitential  Discipline  of  the  Primitive 
Church,  Oxf.  1844;  Thomdike,  The  Church's 
Power  of  ExconimumcoHon,  as  found  in  Script- 
ure; Works,  vi.  21  (see  also  i.  66,  ii.  167),  Oxf. 
1856 ;  Waterland,  No  Communion  with  Jmpugners 
of  Fundamentals;  W|)rks,  iii.  456,  Oxf.  1843; 
Hey,  Lectures  in  Divinity,  On  Art  xxxiii.,  Camb. 
1822;  Pahner,  Treatise  on  the  Church,  ii.  224, 
Lond.  1842;  Browne,  Earposiiion  of  the  Articles, 
On  Art.  xxxiii.,  Lond.  1863.  F.  M. 

EXECUTIONER  (H^©:  trwtKovTJrt^py. 
The  Hebrew  taibdch  describes  in  the  first  instance 
the  office  of  executioner,  and  secondarily,  the  gen- 
eral duties  of  the  body-guard  of  a  monarch.  Thus 
Potiphar  was  **  captain  of  the  executioners  *'  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  36;  see  margin),  and  had  his  official  resi- 
dence at  the  public  jail  (Gea.  xl.  3).  Nebuzara- 
dan  (2  K.  xxv.  8;  Jer.  xxxix.  9)  and  Arioch  (I>an. 
ii.  14)  held  the  same  office.  That  the  ^ci4>tain 
of  the  guard  "  himself  occasionaUy  performed  the 
duty  of  an  executioner  appears  from  1  K.  iL  25, 
34.  Nevertheless  the  poet  was  one  of  high  dig- 
nity, and  something  beyond  the  present  position 
of  the  zdbit  of  modem  Egypt  (comp.  Lane,  i.  163), 
with  which  Wilkinson  (ii.  45)  compares  it  It  it 
still  not  unusual  for  officers  of  high  rank  to  inflict 
corporal  punishment  with  their  own  hands  (Wilkin- 
son, ii.  43).  The  LXX.  takes  the  word  in  its  orig- 
inal sense  (cf.  1  Sam.  ix.  23),  and  terms  Potiphar 
chief-cook,  4^x«/"^y«»P«s* 

The  Greek  ffrtKovKirnp  (Mark  vi.  27)  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Latin  ^peculator;  originally  a 
military  spy  or  scout,  but  under  the  emperon 
transferred  to  the  body-guard,  from  the  vigilance 
which  their  office  demanded  (Tac.  liisL  ii.  11; 
Suet  Claud.  35).  W.  L.  B. 

EXILE.    [CAPnvmr.] 

EX'ODUS  (n^J2?J  n^HI,  being  the  fint 

words  of  the  book,  or  abbr.  n*)Dtt7  •  m  the  M*- 

sora  to  Gen.  xxiv.  8  caUed  VP^^^>  *^  ^^^  ^^• 
Talnu  col.  1325:  '^{o3os:  Eaxjdus),  the  second 
book  of  the  Law  or  Pentateuch. 

A.  Contents,  —  The  book  may  be  divided  into 
two  principal  parts,  I.  EQstoricsJ,  i.  l-xviii.  27; 
and  II.  Legislative,  xix.  1-xl.  38.  The  former  of 
these  may  be  subdivided  into  (1)  the  preparatka 
for  the  ddiverance  of  Israel  fh>m  thdr  bondage  in 
Egypt;  (2)  the  accomplishment  of  that  deUver- 
anoe. 

I.  (1.)  The  first  section  (i.  1-xii.  36)  contamt 
an  account  of  the  following  particulars :  The 
great  increase  of  Jacob's  posterity  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  their  oppreraion  under  a  new  dyna^. 
which  occupied  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Jose^ 
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^eh. '.);  tbe  birth,  education,  and  fli^t  of  Moms 
(li.)  hii  solemn  call  to  be  Che  deliverer  of  his  people 
(iii.  l-i^.  17),  and  hU  return  to  Egypt  in  conse- 
quence (iv.  18-31);  his  first  ineffectual  attempt  to 
prevail  upon  Pharaoh  to  let  the  Israelites  go,  which 
9nly  resulted  in  an  increase  of  their  burdens  (v.  1- 
21);  a  further  preparation  of  Moses  and  Aaron  for 
their  office,  together  with  the  account  of  their  gene- 
alogies (t.  22-vii.  7);  the  successive  signs  and 
wonders,  by  means  of  which  the  deli^-erance  of  Is- 
rael from  the  land  of  bondage  is  at  length  accom- 
plished, and  the  institution  of  the  Passover  (vii. 
S-ziL3a). 

(2.)  A  narrative  of  events  from  the  departure 
out  of  Egypt  to  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  at 
Mount  Sinai.  We  have  in  this  section  (a.)  the 
departure  and  (mentioned  in  connection  with  it)  the 
ii\junctions  then  given  respecting  the  Passover  and 
the  sanctification  of  the  fint-bom  (xii.  87-xiiL  16); 
the  march  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  passage  through  it, 
and  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  bis  host  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  together  with  Moses*  song  of 
triumph  on  the  occasion  (xiii.  17-xv.  21);  (b.) 
the  principal  events  on  the  journey  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  Sinai,  the  bitter  waters  at  K^tfnh,  the  giving 
of  quails  and  of  the  manna,  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  the  miraculous  supply  of  water  from  the 
rock  at  Rephidim,  and  the  battle  there  with  the 
Amalekites  (xv.  22>xvii.  16);  the  arrival  of  Jethro 
in  the  Israelitish  camp,  and  his  advice  as  to  the 
civil  government  of  the  people  (xviii.). 

II.  The  solemn  establishment  of  the  Theocracy 
on  Mount  SinaL  The  people  are  set  apart  to  God 
as  "  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  an  holy  nation  '*  (xix. 
6) ;  the  ten  commandments  are  given,  and  the  laws 
which  are  to  regulate  the  sociid  life  of  the  people 
are  enacted  (xxi.  1-xxiii.  19) ;  an  Angel  is  promised 
as  their  guide  to  the  Promised  Land,  and  the  cov- 
enant between  God  and  Moses,  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
and  seventy  elders,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  is  most  solemnly  ratified  (xxiii  20-zxiv.  18) ; 
instructions  are  given  respecting  the  tabernacle,  the 
ark,  the  mercy-seat,  the  altar  of  bumt-ofifaring, 
the  separation  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  for  the  priest's 
office,  the  vestments  which  they  are  to  wear,  the 
ceremonies  to  be  observed  at  their  consecration,  the 
altar  of  incense,  the  laver,  the  holy  oil,  the  selec- 
tion of  Bezaleel  and  AhoLiab  for  Uie  work  of  the 
tabernacle,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
delivery  of  the  two  tables  of  the  Law  into  the 
hands  of  Moses  (xxv.  1-xxxi.  18);  the  sin  of  the 
people  in  the  matter  of  the  golden  calf,  their  re- 
jection in  consequence,  and  their  restoration  to 
God's  Cftvor  at  the  intercession  of  Moses  (xxxii.  1- 
zxxiv.  35);  lastly,  the  oonstruotion  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  all  pertaining  to  its  service  in  accordance 
with  the  ii\junctions  previously  given  (xxxv.  1-xL 
38). 

This  book,  in  short,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  eariy 
history  of  Israel  as  a  nation:  and  the  history  hu 
three  clearly  marked  stages.  First  we  see  a  nation 
enslaved ;  next  a  nation  redeemed ;  lastly  a  natbn 
set  apart,  and  through  the  blending  of  its  relig- 
ious and  political  life  consecrated  to  Uie  service  of 
God. 

B.  TnUgrity.  —  According  to  von  Lengerke  (JTe- 
fioan,  Ixxxviii.,  xc.)  the  follonnng  portions  of  the 
book  belong  to  the  original  or  Klohistic  document: 
Chap.  L  1-14,  U.  23-25,  vi.  2-vii.  7,  xii.  1-28, 37, 88, 
40-51  (xiii.  1,  2,  perhaps),  xvi.,  xix.  1,  xx.,  xxv.- 
xxxi.,  xxxv.-xl.  StUhelin  {KtiL  Uniem.)  and  De 
Wette  {EifikUung)  agive  in  the  main  with  this  di- 
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visbn.  Knobel  [1857],  the  most  recent  writer  od 
the  sul^ject,  in  the  introduction  to  his  commentary 
on  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  has  sifted  these  books  still 
more  carefrilly,  and  with  regard  to  many  pasjages 
has  formed  a  difi^rent  judgment.     He  assigns  U 

the  Elohist:  i.  1-7, 18, 14,  ii.  23-25  from  ^iTOfc^l, 
vL  2-vU.  7  (except  vi  8),  vii.  8-13, 19-22,  viii.  1-3, 
11  from  Wbl,  and  12-15,  ix.  8-12  and  35,  xi.  9, 
10,  xU.  1-23,  28,  37  a,  40-42, 43-51,  xiii.  1,  2,  20, 
xiv.  1-4,  8,  9,  16-18  (except  "^bw  pVl^H  TID 
in  ver.  15,  and  1  ^IDD  HW  D")n  in  ver.  16), 

21-23,  and  26-29  (except  27  from  337*^*)),  xv.  19, 
22,  23, 27,  xvi.  1,  2,  9-26,  31-^6,  xvu.  1,  xix.  2  a^ 
xxv.-xxxi.  11,  12-17  in  the  main;  xxxv.  1-xl.  38. 
A  mere  comparison  of  the  two  lists  of  possagei 
selected  by  these  different  writers  as  befonging  to 
the  original  document  Lb  sufficient  to  show  how  very 
uncertain  all  such  critical  processes  must  be.  The 
first,  that  of  von  Lengerke,  is  open  to  many  ob- 
jections, which  have  been  urged  by  Havemick 
{EinL  in  der  PenL  §  117),  Ranke,  and  othera. 
'^fhus,  for  instance,  chap.  vi.  6,  which  all  agree  in 
regarding  as   Elohistic,  speaks  of  "great  judg> 

ments"  (D^b*T|  D^^§tpp  in  the  plur.),  whece- 

with  (3od  would  redeem  Israel,  and  yet  not  a  word 
is  said  of  these  in  the  so-called  original  document. 
Again  xii.  12,  23,  27  contains  the  announcement 
of  the  destruction  of  the  first-bom  of  Egypt,  but 
the  fulfillment  of  the  threat  is  to  be  found,  accord- 
ing to  the  critics,  only  in  the  bUer  Jehovistic  ad- 
ditions. Ilupfeld  has  tried  to  escape  this  difficulty 
by  supposing  that  the  original  documonte  did  con- 
tain an  account  of  the  slaying  of  the  first-bom,  at 
the  institution  of  the  Passover  in  xii.  12,  &A,  has 
clearly  a  reference  to  it:  only  he  will  not  allow  that 
the  story  as  it  now  stands  is  that  account.  But 
even  thai  the  difficulty  is  only  partially  removed, 
for  thus  one  judgment  only  is  mentioned,  not  manif 
(vi.  6).  Knobel  has  done  his  best  to  obviate  this 
glaring  inconsistency.  Feeling  no  doubt  that  the 
ground  taken  by  his  predecessors  was  not  tenable, 
he  retains  as  a  part  of  the  original  work  much 
which  they  had  rqected.  It  is  especially  worthy 
of  notice  that  he  considers  some  at  least  of  the 
miraculous  portions  of  the  story  to  belong  to  the 
older  document,  and  so  accounts  for  the  expressipn 
in  vi.  6.  The  changing  of  Aaron's  rod  into  a  ser- 
pent, of  the  waters  of  tl^  Nile  into  blood,  the  pbguo 
of  firogs,  of  mosquitoes  (A.  V.  lice),  and  of  boils, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  first-bora,  are,  according 
to  Knobel,  Ebhistic  He  points  out  what  he  con- 
siders here  links  of  connection,  and  a  regular  se- 
quence in  the  narrative.  He  bids  us  observe  that 
Jehovah  always  addresses  Moses,  and  that  Moses 
directs  Aaron  how  to  act  The  miracles,  then,  are 
arranged  in  order  of  importance:  first  there  is 
the  sign  which  serves  to  accredit  the  mission  of 
Aaron ;  next  follow  three  plagues,  which,  however, 
do  not  touch  men,  and  these  are  sent  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Aaron;  the  fourth  pUgue  ii 
a  plague  upon  man,  and  here  Moses  takes  tue  most 
prominent  part;  the  fifth  and  kst  is  accomplished 
by  Jehovah  himself.  Thus  the  miracles  increase  in 
intensity  as  they  go  on.  The  agents  likewise  rise 
in  dignity.  If  Aaron  with  his  rod  of  might  be- 
gins the  work,  he  gives  way  afterwards  to  his  greater 
brother,  whilst  for  the  last  act  of  redemption  Je* 
hovah  empfoys  no  human  agency,  but  himiBelf  with 
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ft  migbty  haiid  and  outstretched  aim  efibcts  the 
deUverance  of  his  people.  The  passages  thus  se- 
lected have  no  doubt  a  sort  of  connection,  but  it  is 
m  the  highest  degree  arbitrary  to  conclude  that 
because  portions  of  a  work  may  be  omitted  without 
seriously  disturbing  the  sense,  Uiese  portions  do  not 
belong  to  the  original  work,  but  must  be  regarded 
as  subsequent  embellishments  and  additions. 

Again,  all  agree  in  assigning  chaps,  iii.  and  iv. 
to  the  Jehovist.  The  call  of  Moses,  as  there  de- 
scribed, is  said  to  be  merely  the  Jehovistic  parallel 
to  vi.  2-vii.  7.  Yet  it  seems  improbable  that  the 
Elohist  should  introduce  Moses  with  the  bare  words, 
**  And  God  spake  to  Moses,"  vi.  2,  without  a  single 
word  as  to  the  previous  history  of  so  remarkable  a 
man.  So  argues  Havemick,  and  as  it  appears  to 
us,  not  without  reason.  It  will  be  observed  that 
none  of  these  critics  attempt  to  make  the  divine 
names  a  criterion  whereby  to  distinguish  the  sev- 
eral documents.  Thus  in  the  Jehovistic  portion, 
chap.  i.  15-22,  De  Wette  is  obliged  to  remark,  with 
a  sort  of  uneasy  candor,  "  but  vv.  17,  20,  Ehhim 
( ?),"  and  again,  chap.  iii.  4, 6, 11-15  "  here  seven 
times  Elohim.^^  In  other  places  there  is  the  same 
difficulty  as  in  chap.  xix.  17, 19,  which  Stiihelin,  as 
well  as  Knobel,  gives  to  the  Jehovist.  In  the  pas- 
ngee  in  chaps,  vii.,  viii.,  ix.,  which  Knobel  classes 
in  the  earlier  record,  the  name  Jehovah  occurs 
throughout.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  there  must 
be  other  means  of  determining  the  relative  antiquity 
of  the  different  portions  of  the  book,  or  the  attempt 
to  ascertain  which  are  earlier  and  which  are  later 
must  entirely  fail.  Accordingly  certain  peculiar- 
ities of  style  are  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  two  documents.     Thus,  for  instance,  De  Wette 

(EinL  §  151,  S.  183)  appeals  to  H^ll  H")?,  i.  7, 

rrtn  '"^n  u^vn,  xii.  17, 4i,  nnn  u^prt,  vi. 

4,  the  formuk  "IDSb  nU7»  bW  ''"'^  '13T»\ 

irv.  1,  XXX.  11,  (fee.,  nUOl^,  vi.  26,  vii.  4,  xii. 

17,  41,  61;  a'^nirn  I'^n,  xU.  e,  xxlx.  41,  XXI. 
8,  and  other  expressions,  as  decisive  of  the  Elohist. 
Stahelin  also  proposes  on  very  similar  grounds  to 
separate  the  first  from  the  second  legislation. 
"Wherever,"  he  says,  "  I  find  mention  of  a  pillar 
of  fire,  or  of  a  cloud,  Ex.  xxxiii.  9,  10,  or  an  « An- 
gd  of  Jehovah,'  as  Ex.  xxiii.,  xxxiv.,  or  the  phrase 
*  flawing  with  milk  and  honey,'  as  Ex.  xiii.  6, 
xxxiii.  3  .  .  .  where  mention  is  made  of  a  coming 
down  of  God,  as  Ex.  xix.,  xxxiv.  5,  or  where  the 
Canaanite  nations  are  numbered,  or  the  tabernacle 
supposed  to  be  without  the  camp,  Ex.  xxxiii.  7, 1 
feel  tolerably  certain  that  I  am  reading  the  words 
of  the  author  of  the  second  legislation  (>.  e.  the 
Jehovist}."  But  these  nice  critiod  distinctions  are 
very  precarious,  especially  in  a  stereotyped  language 
like  the  Hebrew. 

Unfortunately,  too,  dogmatical  prqx>8sessions 
have  been  allowed  some  share  in  the  contro^'ersy. 
De  Wette  and  his  school  chose  to  set  down  every- 
thing which  savored  of  a  miracle  as  proof  of  later 
authorship.  The  love  of  the  marvellous,  which 
is  all  they  see  in  the  stories  of  miracles,  accord- 
ing to  them  could  not  have  existed  in  an  earlier 
and  simpler  age.  But  on  their  own  hypothesis 
this  is  a  very  extraordinary  view.  For  the  earlier 
traditions  of  a  people  are  not  generally  the  least 
woivWfiil,  but  the  reverse.  And  one  cannot,  thus, 
acquit  the  second  writer  of  *a  design  in  embellish- 
ing his  naiTative.     However,  this  is  not  the  place 
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to  aigue  with  those  wfaQ  deny  cbe  potsibifity  of  a 
muacle,  or  who  make  the  narration  of  mixaeki 
proof  sufficient  of  la^  authorship.  Into  this  errof 
Knobel,  it  is  true,  has  not  falloi.  Bj  admitting 
some  of  the  plagues  into  his  Efchistic  catalogue,  bo 
shows  that  he  is  at  least  f^  from  the  do^matie 
pr^udices  of  critics  like  De  Wette.  But  his  owe 
critical  tests  are  not  conclusive.  And  the  way  in 
which  he  cuts  verses  to  pieces,  as  in  vili.  11,  and 
xiii.  15,  16,  27,  where  it  suits  his  purpose,  is  ao 
completely  arbitrary,  and  results  so  evidently  from 
the  stem  constraint  of  a  theory,  that  his  labofs  in 
this  direction  are  not  more  satisfoctory  than  those 
of  his  predecessors. 

On  the  whole  there  seems  much  reason  to  doubt 
whether  critical  acumen  wiU  ever  be  able  plansibtj 
to  distinguish  between  the  original  and  the  suppl^ 
ment  in  the  book  of  Exodus.  There  is  nothing  in> 
deed  forced  or  improbable  in  the  supposition,  either 
that  Moses  himself  incorporated  in  his  memoirs 
ancient  tradition,  whether  oral  or  written,  or  that  a 
writer  later  than  Moses  made  use  of  materials  left 
by  the  great  legislator  in  a  somewhat  fragmentary 
form.  There  is  an  occasional  abruptness  in  th« 
narrative,  which  suggests  that  this  may  possibly 
have  been  the  case,  as  in  the  introduction  of  tb« 
geneafegy  vi.  13-27.  The  remarks  in  xi.  3,  xvi. 
35,  36  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  apparent 
confusion  at  xi.  1-3  may  be  explained  by  regaidini; 
these  verses  as  parenthetical. 

We  shall  give  reasons  hereafter  for  concluding 
tliat  the  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form  was  not 
altogether  the  work  of  Moses.  [Pentateuch.J 
For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  even 
admitting  the  hand  of  an  editor  or  compiler  to  be 
visible  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  it  is  quite  impossible 
accurately  to  distinguish  the  documents  from  each 
other,  or  frY)m  his  own  additions. 

C.  Credibility.  —  Almost  every  historical  fact 
mentioned  in  Ibcodns  has  at  some  time  or  other 
been  called  in  question.  But  it  is  certain  that  all 
investigation  has  hitherto  tended  only  to  establish 
the  veracity  of  the  narrator.  A  comparison  with 
other  writers  and  an  examination  of  the  monnments 
confirm,  or  at  least  do  not  contradict,  the  m<»t  ma- 
terial statements  of  this  book.  Thus,  for  instance^ 
Manetho's  story  of  the  Hyksos,  questionable  as 
much  of  it  is,  and  diflbrentiy  as  it  has  been  inter- 
preted by  dififerent  writers,  points  at  least  to  some 
early  connection  between  tiie  Israelites  and  the 
Egyptians,  and  is  corroborative  of  the  fact  implied 
in  the  Pentateuch  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Israelitish 
sojourn,  Egypt  was  ruled  by  a  foreign  dynasty. 
[Egypt.]  Manetho  speaks,  too,  of  strangers  from 
the  East  who  occupied  the  eastern  part  of  Ix>wer 
Egypt.  And  his  account  shows  that  the  Israelites 
had  become  a  numerous  and  formidable  people. 
According  to  Ex.  xii.  37,  the  number  of  men  beside 
women  and  children  who  left  Egypt  was  600,000. 
This  would  give  for  the  whole  nation  about  two 
millions  and  a  half.  There  is  no  doubt  some  dif- 
ficulty in  accounting  for  this  immense  increase,  if 
we  suppose  (as  on  many  accounts  seems  probable) 
that  the  actual  residence  of  the  childien  of  Israel 
was  only  215  years.  We  must  remember,  indeed, 
that  the  number  who  went  into  Egypt  with  Jacob 
was  considerably  more  than  "  threescore  and  ten 
souls"  [see  Chronology];  we  must  also  tako 
into  account  the  extraordinary  firuitfulness  of 
Egypt «  (concerning  which  all  writers  are  agreed), 
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tnd  MpedaOj  of  that  put  of  it  in  whioh  the  I»- 
radiies  dwelt.  Still  it  would  be  more  satis&ctory 
if  we  could  allow  430  yean  far  the  iucreaae  of  the 
Dation  rather  than  any  shorter  period. 

According  to  De  Wette,  the  story  of  Moses*  birth 
is  m}-thica],  and  arises  from  an  attempt  to  sccouut 
etymologically  for  his  name.  But  the  beautiful 
simplicity  of  the  narrative  places  it  fiur  above  the 
stories  of  Romulus,  Cynis,  and  Semiramis,  with 
which  it  has  been  compared  (Knobel^  p.  14).  And 
as  regards  the  etymology  of  the  name,  there  can  be 
very  Uttle  doubt  that  it  is  Egyptian  (fh>m  the  Copt. 

iX^y  "water,"  and  Jtl  w  (J^  "to  take;" 
cf.  Gesen.  The».  in  v.,  and  Knobel,  Comm.  in  loc.); 
and  if  so,  the  author  has  either  played  upon  the 
name  or  is  mistaken  in  his  philology.  But  this 
does  not  prove  that  the  whole  story  is  nothing  but 
a  myth.  Philology  as  a  science  is  of  very  modem 
growth,  and  the  truth  of  history  does  not  stand  or 
fell  with  the  explanation  of  etymologies.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  De  Wette's  ol^tion  to  the  ety- 
mology in  ii.  22. 

Other  objections  are  of  a  very  arbitrary  kind. 
Thus  Knobel  thinks  the  command  to  destroy  the 
male  children  (i.  15  ff.)  extremely  improbable,  be- 
cause the  object  of  the  lung  was  not  to  destroy  the 
people,  but  to  make  use  of  them  as  slaves.  To 
require  the  midwives  to  act  as  the  enemies  of  their 
own  people,  and  to  issue  an  injunction  that  every 
son  bom  of  Israelitish  parents  should  be  thrown 
into  the  Nile,  was  a  piece  of  downright  madness 
of  whioh  he  thinks  the  king  would  not  be  guilty. 
But  we  do  not  know  that  the  midwiveo  were  He- 
brew, tbey  may  have  been  Egyptian;  and  kings, 
like  other  slave  owners,  may  act  contrary  to  their 
interest  in  obedience  to  their  fears  or  Uieir  passions ; 
indeed,  Knobd  himself  compares  the  story  of  King 
Bocchoris,  who  commanded  all  the  unclean  in  his 
land  to  be^cast  into  the  sea  (Lysim.  op.  Joteph,  c. 
Aphn,  i.  34),  and  the  destmction  of  the  Spartan 
HebU  (Plutarch,  Lycwg.  28).  He  objects  further 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  such  a  command 
with  the  number  of  the  Israelites  at  their  exodus. 
But  we  may  suppose  Uiat  in  very  many  instances 
the  command  of  the  king  would  be  evaded,  and 
probably  it  did  not  long  continue  in  force. 

Again,  De  Wette  objects  to  the  call  of  Moses 
that  he  could  not  have  thus  formed  the  resolve  to 
become,  the  savior  of  his  people —  which,  as  Hiiver- 
nick  justly  remarks,  is  a  dogmatical,  not  a  critical 
decision. 

The  ten  plagues  are  physically,  many  of  them, 
what  might  be  expected  in  Egypt,  although  in  their 
intensity  and  in  their  rapid  succession  they  are 
clearly  supernatural  Even  the  order  in  which 
they  occur  is  an  order  in  which  physical  causes  are 
allowed  to  operate.  The  conniption  of  the  river  is 
followed  by  the  plague  of  frogs.  Vrom  the  dead 
fh)g8  are  bred  the  gnats  and  flies,  from  these  came 
the  murrain  among  the  cattle  and  the  boils  on 
men,  and  so  on. 

Moot  of  the  plagues  indeed,  though  of  course  in 
a  much  less  aggravated  form,  and  without  such 
succession,  are  actually  experienced  at  this  day  in 
Egypt.  Of  the  plague  of  bcusts  it  is  expressly 
remarked  that  "  before  them  were  no  such  k)cu8ts, 
Mflther  after  them  shall  be  such."  And  all  travel- 
lers in  Egypt  have  observed  swarms  of  bcusts. 
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brought  generally  by  a  southwest  wind  (Deooa. 
however,  mentions  their  coming  with  an  east  wind), 
and  in  the  winter  or  spring  of  the  year.  This  last 
fact  agrees  also  with  our  narmtiNU  Lepsius  speaks 
of  being  in  a  **  r^^ular  snow-drift  of  locuitSj'^  which 
came  fh>m  the  desert  in  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
the  valley.  <*  At  the  edge  of  the  fhiitful  plain," 
he  says,  '<  they  fell  down  in  showers."  And  this 
continued  for  six  days,  indeed  in  weaker  flights 
much  longer.  He  also  saw  hail  in  Egypt.  In 
January  1843,  be  and  his  party  were  surprised  by 
a  storm.  "  Suddenly,"  he  writes,  "  the  storm  grew 
to  a  tremendous  hurricane,  such  as  I  have  never 
seen  in  Europe,  and  hail  fell  upon  us  in  such 
masses,  as  almost  to  turn  day  into  night"  He 
notices,  too,  an  extraordinary  cattle  murrain 
"  which  carried  off  40,000  head  of  cattle"  {Letters 
from  Kgypt,  Eng.  trans,  pp.  49,  27,  14). 

The  institution  of  the  Passover  (ch.  xii.)  has 
been  sulyected  to  severe  criticism.  This  has  also 
been  called  a  mythic  fiction.  The  alleged  circum- 
stances are  not  historical,  it  is  said,  but  arise  out 
of  a  later  attempt  to  exphun  the  origin  of  the 
ceremony  and  to  refer  it  to  the  time  of  Moses 
I'he  critics  rest  mainly  on  the  difference  between 
the  directions  given  for  the  obsen^ance  of  this  tho 
first,  and  those  given  for  subsequent  passovers. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why,  considering  the  very 
remarkable  circumstances  under  which  it  was  insti- 
tuted, the  first  Passover  should  not  have  had  its 
own  peculiar  solemnities,  or  why  uistructions  should 
not  Uien  have  been  given  for  a  somewhat  different 
observance  for  the  future.     [Passover.] 

In  minor  details  the  writer  shows  a  remarkable 
acquaintance  with  Egypt.  Thus,  for  mstifiice, 
Phaiuoh's  daughter  goes  to  the  river  to  bathe.  At 
the  present  day  it  is  tme  that  only  women  of  the 
lower  orders  bathe  in  the  river.  But  Herodotus 
(li.  35)  tells  us  (what  we  learn  also  from  the  mou* 
unients)  that  in  ancient  Egypt  the  women  were 
under  no  restraint,  but  apparently  lived  mere  in 
public  than  the  men.  To  this  must  be  added  that 
the  Egyptians  supposed  a  sovereign  virtue  to  exist 
in  the  Nile-waters.  The  writer  speaks  of  chariots 
and  "chosen  chariots"  (xiv.  7)  as  constituting  an 
important  element  in  the  Egyptian  army,  and  of 
tb6  king  as  leading  in  person.  The  monuments 
amply  .'x>nfirm  this  representation.  The  Pharaohs 
lead  their  armies  to  battle,  and  the  anries  consist 
entirely  of  infiuitry  and  chariots. 

Many  other  fisicts  have  been  disputed,  such  an 
the  passage  of  the  Ked  Sea,  the  givmg  of  the 
maima,  <&c.  But  respecting  these  it  may  suflice  to 
refer  to  other  articles  in  which  they  are  discussed 
[The  Exodus;  Manna;  The  Red  Si?a.] 

D.  The  authorehip  and  date  of  the  book  are 
discussed  under  Pentateuch.  J.  J.  S.  P. 

*  Of  recent  exegetical  works  on  the  book  of 
Exodus  the  following  may  be  mentioned :  Mecklen- 
burg, Scnptura  ac  Trnditio^  Com.j>erp€t.  m  PenL 
1839  ;  Heinemann.  Thomth  Emtlh^  die  fiinf 
Backer  Mosis^  1853 ;  Laborde,  Commentaire  geo- 
grapJiique  sur  th'xode  ei  Us  Nombre$^  1842; 
Herzheimer,  Schuschan  Eduth^  Krklarvng  der 
JUnf  Backer  Mom,  1863-66;  Kalisch,  IliiL  and 
Crit.  Commentary  on  ike  Old  Testament,  with  a 
New  Translation,  Exodus,  1856;  Knobel,  in  the 
Kurzgef.  exeget,  Unndb.  zum  A.  T.,  vol.  xiU 
Exodus  tt.  Leviticus  ei'kldrt,  1867;  Chr.  Words- 
worth, Holy  Bible  mih  Notes,  vol.  i..  Five  Books 
of  Moses,  2d  ed.  1865;  Keil,  BibL  Kommenlar 
aber  das  A.  T.  von  Ktil  u,  Dtlitzsch,  !•'  13ai»d 
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Genetit «.  EM)dut,  2te  Aufl.  1866;  J.  G.  Murphy, 
Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Exodus,  1866. 

T.  J.  C. 

BX'ODUS,  THB.  The  object  of  this  article 
is  to  give  a  combined  view  of  Uie  results  stated  in 
the  various  article  rdating  or  referring  to  the 
Exodus  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt.  It 
may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  treating  of  the 
chronological,  the  historical,  and  the  geographical 
aspect  of  the  event. 

1.  Date.  —  The  date  of  the  Exodus  is  discussed 
under  Chronolopy,  where  it  is  held  that  a  pre- 
p<»Mieranoe  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  year  B.  c. 
1652.  The  historical  questions  connected  with  this 
date  are  noticed  under  Egypt.     Hales  places  the 
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Exodus  B.  c.  1648,  Usher  b.  a  1491,  and  ] 
B.  c.  1320. 

2.  History. — The  Exodus  is  a  great  turning 
point  in  Biblical  history.  With  it  the  Patiiarehai 
dispensation  ends  and  the  Law  begins,  and  with  it 
the  Israelites  cease  to  be  a  fiunily  and  become  a 
nation.  It  is  therefore  important  to  observe  how 
the  previous  history  led  up  to  this  event.  The 
advancement  of  Joseph,  and  the  placmg  of  hit 
kinsmen  in  what  was  to  a  pastoral  people,  at  least, 
"  the  best  of  the  hnd,"  yet,  as  for  as  possibie,  apart 
from  ^yptian  influence,  fovored  the  multiplying 
of  the  Israelites  and  the  preaer>'ation  of  tbeir 
nationality.  The  subsequent  persecution  bound 
them  more  flrmly  together,  and  at  the  same  tioM 
loosened  the  hold  that  Egypt  had  gained  upoB 


Map  to  illusttate  the  Brodus  of  the  JsraelitM. 


them.  It  was  thus  that  the  Israelites  were  ready, 
when  Moses  declared  his  mission,  to  go  forth  as  one 
man  from  the  land  of  their  bondage.  [Joseph; 
Moses;  Egypt.] 

The  history  of  the  Exodus  Itself  commences  with 
the  close  of  that  of  the  Ten  Plagues  [Plagues  of 
Egypt].  In  the  night  in  which,  at  midnight,  the 
first  boiU  were  slain  (Ex.  ni  29),  Pharaoh  urged 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites  (w.  31,  32).  They 
at  once  set  forth  fit)m  Barneses  (w.  37,  39^  ap- 
parently during  the  night  (ver.  42),  but  lowaids 
morning,  on  the  15th  day  of  the  first  month  (Num. 


xxxiii.  3).  They  made  three  journeys  and  enoamped 
by  the  Red  Sea.  Here  Pharaoh  overtook  them, 
and  the  great  miracle  occurred  by  which  they  wen 
saved,  while  the  pursuer  and  his  army  were  de> 
stroyed.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  Pharaoh 
did  not  perish  in  the  Red  Sea;  but  not  only  does 
the  narrative  seem  to  forbid  such  a  suppositioQ 
(Ex.  xiv.  18, 23, 28),  but  it  is  expressly  contoidicted 
in  Ps.  cxxxvi.  (ver.  15).  Recently  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  Israelites  crossed  by  a  ford.  If; 
however,  their  safe  paraage  could  thus  be  accounted 
for,  the  drowning  of  the  Egyptians  would  become 
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mors  extracrdinary  than  before.  Obviously  ordU 
imr}'  cauaes  are  iiot  sufficient  to  explain  the  deliver- 
auco  of  the  former  and  the  destruction  of  the  latter. 
But  even  were  it  so,  the  question  would  have  to  be 
asked  whether  the  occurrence  of  the  event  at  the 
fit  time  could  reasonably  be  considered  as  due  to 
such  ordinary  causes,  and  the  necessary  negative 
reply  would  show  the  fallacy  of  attempting  a  nat- 
unJlstic  explanation  of  the  event  on  account  of  the 
use  of  natural  means.  It  would  be  more  reasonable 
to  deny  the  e\'ent.  but  this  could  not  be  attempted 
in  the  &ce  <^  the  overwhelming  evidence  of  its 
occurrence. 

3.  Gtof/raphy.  —  The  determination  of  the  route 
by  which  the  Israelites  left  Egypt  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  questions  in  Biblical  geography.  The 
following  points  must  be  settled  exactly  or  approx- 
imately :  the  situation  of  the  Land  of  ^tosben, 
the  length  of  each  day's  march,  the  positiou  of  the 
first  station  (Rameses),  and  the  direction  of  the 
journey. 

The  Land  of  Goshen  may  be  concluded  from  the 
Biblical  narrative  to  have  been  part  of  Egypt,  but 
not  of  what  was  then  held  to  be  Egypt  Proper.  It 
must  therefore  have  been  an  outer  eastern  province 
of  Lower  Egypt.  The  Israelites,  setting  out  from 
a  town  of  Goshen,  made  two  days'  journey  towards 
the  Red  Sea,  and  then  entered  the  wilderness,  a 
day's  journey  or  less  fh)m  the  sea.  They  could 
only  therefore  have  gone  by  the  valley  now  called 
:he  Wddi-i-Tuineyldt^  for  every  other  cultivated 
or  cultivable  tract  is  too  far  fh>m  the  Red  Sea. 
Rameses,  as  we  shall  see,  must  have  lain  in  this 
valley,  which  thus  corresponded  in  part  at  least  to 
Goshen.  That  it  wholly  corresponded  to  that  region 
is  evident  from  its  being  markedly  a  single  valley, 
and  from  the  insufficiency  of  any  smaller  territory 
to  support  the  Israelites.     [Gosshen.] 

It  is  not  difficult  to  fix  very  nearly  the  length  of 
Moh  day's  march  of  the  Israelites.  As  they  had 
with  them  women,  children,  and  cattle,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  they  went  more  than  fifteen  miles 
daily;  at  the  same  time  it  is  uuUkely  that  they  fell 
fiu"  short  of  this.  The  three  journeys  would  there- 
fore give  a  distance  of  about  forty-five  miles.  There 
seems,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  to  have  been  a 
deflexion  from  a  direct  course,  so  that  we  cannot 
consider  the  whole  distance  frvm  the  starting-point, 
Rameses,  to  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  as  much 
more  than  aliout  thirty  miles  in  a  du-ect  line. 
Measuring  fh>m  the  ancient  western  shore  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf  due  east  of  the  WdcU-t-  Tumeyldty  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line  places  the 
lite  of  Rameses  near  the  mound  called  in  the  present 
day  EU  Abbdseeyeh^  not  fiur  fit>m  the  western  end 
of  the  valley.  That  the  Israelites  started  from  a 
place  in  this  position  is  fiirther  evident  from  the 
account  of  the  two  routes  that  lay  before  them: 
M  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Pharaoh  had  let  the 
people  go,  that  God  led  them  not  [by]  the  way  of 
the  laiHl  of  the  Philistines,  although  that  [was] 
near;  for  God  said.  Lest  peradventure  the  people 
repent  when  they  see  war,  and  they  return  to 
Egypt;  but  God  let  the  people  turn  to  the  way  of 
Jie  wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea  "  (Ex.  xiii.  17,  18). 

The  expression  used,  3^*1,  does  not  necessarily 
imply  a  change  in  the  du-ection  of  the  journey,  but 
may  mean  that  God  did  not  lead  the  Israelites  into 
Palestine  by  the  nearest  route,  but  took  them  about 
39'  the  way  of  the  wilderness.  Were  the  meaning 
iiat  the  people  turned,  we  should  have  to  suppose 
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Rameses  to  have  been  beyond  the  valley  to  the 
west,  and  this  would  probably  make  the  distance 
to  the  Red  Sea  too  great  for  the  time  occupied  ir 
travenuig  it,  besides  overthrowing  the  reasonable 
identification  of  the  Land  of  Goshen.  [Rameses.] 
Hence  it  is  clear  that  they  must  have  started  from 
near  the  eastern  side  of  the  ancient  Delta,  along 
which  lies  the  commencement  uf  the  route  to  the 
Philistine  territory. 

Rameses  is  evidently  the  Raamses  of  Ex.  i.  11. 
It  seons  to  have  been  the  chief  town  of  the  Land  of 
Goshen,  for  that  region,  or  possibly  a  part  of  it,  ifc 
called  the  land  of  Rameses  in  Gen.  xlvii.  11,  comp. 
4,  6.     [Rameses;  Goshen.] 

After  the  first  day's  Journey  the  Israelites  en- 
camped at  Succoth  (Ex.  xii.  37,  xiii.  20;  Num. 
xxxiii.  5,  6).  This  was  probably  a  mere  resting- 
place  of  caravans,  or  a  military  station,  or  else  a 
town  named  from  one  of  the  ttio.  Such  names  as 
the  Scenes  Veteranorum  (which  has  been  rashly 
identified  with  Succoth),  and  the  Scenn  Maudne 
of  the  lUnernry  of  Antoninus,  and  the  settlement 
of  Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries  called  rit  ^Tpar^ 
w«8a  (Herod,  ii.  154),  may  be  compaml  to  this. 
Obviously  such  a  name  is  very  difficult  of  identifica- 
tion.    [Succoth.] 

The  next  camping-place  was  Etham,  the  position 
of  which  may  be  very  nearly  fixed  in  consequence 
of  its  being  described  as  *'  in  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness" (Ex.  xiii.  20;  Num.  xxxiii.  6,  7).  The  cul- 
ti^-able  land  now  extends  very  nearly  to  the  western 
side  of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf.  At  a  period 
when  the  eastern  part  of  Lower  Egypt  was  largely 
inhabited  by  Asiatic  settlers,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  tract  was  under  cultivation.  It  is  there- 
fore reasonable  to  pUce  Etham  where  the  cultivable 
land  ceases,  near  the  Seba  Bidr^  or  Stven  WdU^ 
about  three  miles  fh>m  the  western  side  of  the 
ancient  head  of  the  gulf.  The  Patumos  of  Herod- 
otus and  Strabo,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
same  as  the  Thoum  or  Thou  of  the  JUnerafy  of 
Antoninus,  is  more  likely  to  be  the  Pithom  than 
the  Etham  of  Scripture.  [Pithom.]  It  is  too 
far  west  for  the  latter. 

After  leaving  Etham  the  direction  of  the  route 
changed.  The  Israelites  were  commanded  '*  to  turn 
and  encamp  before  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and 
the  sea,  over  against  Baal-zephon  "  ^Ex.  xiv.  2). 
Therefore  it  is  most  probable  that  they  at  once 
turned,  although  they  may  have  done  so  later  in 
the  march.  The  direction  cannot  be  doubted,  if 
our  description  of  the  route  thus  far  be  correct,  for 
they  would  have  been  entangled  (ver.  3)  only  by 
turning  southward,  not  northward.  They  encamped 
for  the  night  by  the  sea,  probably  afler  a  full  day's 
journey.  The  place  of  their  encampment  and  d 
the  passage  of  the  sea  would  therefore  be  not  fitf 
firom  the  Persepolitan  monument,  which  is  made 
in  Linant's  map  the  site  of  the  Serapeum.  We  do 
not  venture  to  attempt  the  identification  of  the 
places  mentioned  in  the  narrative  with  modem  sites. 
Nothing  but  the  discovery  of  ancient  ^jjptian 
names,  and  their  positive  appropriation  to  mch 
sites,  could  enable  us  to  do  so.  Something,  how- 
ever, nuy  be  gathered  firom  the  names  of  the  places. 
The  position  of  the  Israelite  encampment  was  be- 
fore or  at  Pi-hahiroth,  behind  which  was  Migdol, 
and  on  the  other  hand  Baal-xephon  and  the  sea. 
[Baal-zephon.]  Pi-hahiroth  or  Haliiroth  is 
probably  tiie  name  of  a  natural  locality.  The  sep- 
arable prefix  is  evidentiy  the  Egyptian  mastciUine 
article,  and  we  therefore  hold   the  name  to  be 
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HIgyptuui.  Jablonsky  propoted  the  Coptic  etj- 
nwlogy,  ni-^Yl-pOtJT,  "*!»  place  ^bcre 
■edge  grows,"  which,  or  a  nmilar  name,  the  crit- 
ical sagacity  of  Fresnel  recognized  in  the  modem 
Ghttweybttntlrboos^  "  the  bed  of  reeds."  We  can- 
not, however,  hold  that  the  Ghuweybet-el-boos  in 
the  neighborhood  where  we  place  the  passage  of  the 
sea  is  the  Pi-hahlroth  of  the  Bible:  there  is  another 
Ghuweybe^l-boo8  near  Suez,  and  such  a  name 
would  of  course  depend  for  its  permanence  upon 
the  continuance  of  a  vegetation  subject  to  change. 
[Pi-HAHiROTH.]  Migdol  appears  to  have  been  a 
common  name  for  a  frontier  watch-tower.  [Mig- 
DOL.]  Baal-zephon  we  take  to  have  had  a  similar 
meaning  to  that  of  Migdol.  [Baai^zephon.] 
We  should  expect  therefore  that  Ihe  encampment 
would  have  been  in  a  depression,  partly  marshy, 
having  on  either  hsuid  an  elevation  marked  by  a 
watch-tower. 

The  actual  passage  of  the  sea  forms  the  subject 
of  another  article.  [Red  Sea,  Passage  op.] 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  direction  was  from 
the  west  to  the  east,  and  that  the  breadth^ at  the 
place  of  crossing  was  great,  since  the  whole  £^p- 
tian  army  perished. 

We  do  not  propose  to  examine  the  various  the- 
ories that  have  been  put  forth  respecting  the  route 
of  the  Israelites.  We  have  thought  it  enough  to 
state  all  the  points  of  evidence  which  can,  in  our 
judgment,  lead  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  It 
might,  however,  be  thought  neglectful  if  we  did  not 
allude  to  what  Prof.  Lepeius  has  written  on  the 
subject  He  does  not  enter  into  any  detailed  ex- 
position of  the  geography  of  the  Exodus,  and 
attempts  but  one  identification  with  any  modem 
site  —  that  of  Rameses  with  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian sito  now  called  Aboo-Kesheydj  about  eight  miles 
from  the  old  head  of  the  gulf.  The  argument  he 
adduces  for  this  identification  is  that  a  monolith  is 
foimd  here  representing  Rameses  II.  seated  between 
the  gods  Turn  and  Ra,  and  that  therefore  he  was 
worshipped  at  the  place  which  must  have  borne  his 
name.  It  might  equally,  however,  have  been  called 
Pa-tum,  from  Tum,  and  have  corresponded  m  ety- 
mobgy  to  Patumos  or  else  Pithom.  The  conclusion 
to  which  Prof.  Lepsius  arrives,  that  because  Aboo- 
Kesheyd  is  Rameses,  therefore  the  Land  of  Goshen 
must  have  been  within  the  eastem  part  of  Lower 
Egypt  below  Heliopolis,  is  singulariy  illogical,  for 
Rameses  was  in  the  Laiid  of  Goshen,  and  not  20 
miles  east  of  it,  and  it  occupied  the  Israelites  more 
than  two  days  to  journey  from  it  to  the  Red  Sea, 
which  makes  its  allocation  within  about  eight  miles 
of  the  sea  absurd.  The  supposition  involves  there- 
fore a  double  impossibility. 

The  preceding  map  exhibits  tJie  main  features 
of  the  country  in  which  we  place  the  route  of  the 
Israelites,  and  the  places  referred  to  in  this  article. 
The  best  map  is  Linant^s,  in  the  Atlas  of  the  Perce- 
merU  de  I'lsUime  de  Suez,  R.  S.  P. 

EXORCIST  (i^opKurrfis '-  exorcista).  The 
verb  i^opKlCu  occurs  once  in  the  N.  T.  and  once 
ill  the  LXx.  version  of  the  0.  T.  In  both  cases 
it  w  used,  not  in  the  sense  of  exordte^  but  as  a 
synonym  of  the  simple  verb  6pKi(<i>f  to  charge  with 

an  oath,  to  adfure.  Comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  3  (y^SOI^n, 
A.  V.  "I  will  make  thee  swear")  with  37,  and 
Matt.  xxvi.  63  with  Mark  v.  7;  and  see  1  Thess. 
^.  27  {iyopKi(u,  LAchm.  Hschend.).  The  cognate 
noon,  however,  together  with  the  simple  verb,  is 
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once  (Acts  xix.  13)  with  lefocnoe  to  tfat 
Section  of  evil  spirits  fit>m  persons  posscwcd  by 
them  (cf.  i^SpKvaiSf  6pK6wf  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  2, 
§  5).  The  use  of  the  term  exorcists  in  that  pasaage 
as  the  designation  of  a  well-known  clan  of  persons, 
to  which  the  individuals  mentioned  belonged,  eon- 
firms  what  we  know  fit>m  other  sources  as  to  the 
common  practice  of  exorcism  amongst  Uie  Jews. 
That  some,  at  least,  of  them  not  only  pretended  to, 
but  possessed,  the  power  of  exorcising,  appears  bj 
our  Lord's  admission  when  he  asks  the  Pharisees, 
**  If  I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out  devils,  by  whom  do 
your  disciples  (viol)  cast  them  out?  "  (Matt,  xit 
27.)  What  means  were  employed  by  real  exorcists 
we  are  not  informed.  David,  by  playing  skillfiilly 
on  a  harp,  procured  the  temporary  d^arture  of  the 
evil  spirit  which  troubled  Saul  (1  Sam.  xvi.  23). 
Justin  Martyr  has  an  interesting  suggestion  as  to 
the  possibility  of  a  Jew  successfully  exordang  a 
devil,  by  employing  the  name  of  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob.  ('AAA'  ci  &pei  i^pK((oi 
Tts  bfiwv  Karh.  rov  0coG  'A0paiifi  «cal  Otov  'Iiro^ 
icol  $€0v  *laK^$,  torus  ^orayfiotrcu  [rh  Zaifi6- 
V1O0],  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  c.  86,  p.  311,  C  Sea 
also  Apol.  II.  c.  6,  p.  45,  B,  where  he  claims  for 
Christianity  superior  but  not  necessarily  exdosiTe 
power  in  this  respect.  Compare  the  statements  of 
Ir^i.  adv.  Hmres.  ii.  5,  uid  the  authorities  quoted 
by  Grotius  on  Matt  xii.  27.)  But  Justin  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  Jewish  exorcists,  as  a  class,  had 
sunk  down  to  the  superstitions  rites  and  usages  of 
the  heathen  ("HSi;  jucWoi  ol  i^  6fiutf  inopKurrai 
rp  rtx^y  ficnrfp  koX  t^  ^9ki},  "Xfidiuvoi  i^opKi- 
(ovoi  Koi  BuutdfiOffi  ical  KaraJHtofiots  xip»Kr<u, 
ttvov)'  With  this  agrees  the  account  given  by 
Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  2,  §  5)  of  an  exorcism  which 
he  saw  performed  by  Eleazar,  a  Jew,  in  the  presenoe 
of  Vespasian  and  his  sons,  though  the  virtue  of  the 
cure  is  attributed  to  the  mention  of  the  name  of 
Solomon,  and  to  the  use  of  a  root,  and  of  certain 
incantations  said  to  have  been  prescribed  by  him. 
It  was  the  profane  use  of  the  name  of  Jesus  as  a 
mere  charm  or  speU  which  led  to  the  disastrous 
issue  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xix. 
13-16). 

The  power  of  casting  out  devils  was  bestowed  by 
Christ  while  on  earth  upon  the  apostles  (Matt.  x. 
8)  and  the  seventy  disciples  (Luke  x.  17-19),  and 
was,  according  to  his  promise  (Mark  xvi.  17),  ex- 
ercised by  believers  after  his  ascension  (Acts  xvi. 
18);  but  to  the  Christian  miracle,  whether  as  per- 
formed by  our  Lord  himself  or  by  his  followers,  the 
N.  T.  writers  never  apply  the  terms  "excH^cise" 
or  "exorcist"     [See  Demon;  Demoniacs.] 

T.  T.  P. 

EXPIATION.     [Sacrifice.] 

•  EYE-SERVICE,  a  word  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  our  EngUsh  translators  (found  in  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  Col.  iii.  22,  and  in  the  A.  Y.,  both 
there  and  Eph.  vi.  6).  P  is  their  rendering  oi 
6<p$a\fio9ov\eiaf  which  means,  sen-ice  performed 
only  as  it  were  under  the  master's  eye,  i.  e.  reloo- 
tant  and  mercenaiy.  The  Greek  word  does  net 
occur  elsewhere.  H. 

*  E^ZAB  is  found  in  many  modem  editions 
of  the  A.  Y.  hi  1  Chr.  L  38  uastead  of  the  correct 
form  Ezfr.     [Ezer.]  A. 

EZ'BAI  [asyL]  OST^  [rticibor«Aor<,I>ietr.]. 
'A(o$ai;  [Yat.  AC»i3«;  Alex.  A^Sii  FA  AC«/9f 
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Com|i.  *Afffidti]  Asbai),  hiber  of  Naarai,  wbo  was 
one  of  David's  thirty  mighty  men  (1  Chr.  xi.  87). 
In  the  parallel  list  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  85)  the  names 
are  given  »» Paarai  the  Arbite,"  which  Kennioott 
decides  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  reading  in  Chron- 
icles.    {Disiteriatum,  Ac.  p.  209.) 

EZ'BON  d'aVW  [perh.  inclined,  Gea.]:  Bturo- 
fitiy:  Esebon).  1.'  Son  of  Gad,  and  founder  of  one 
of  the  (jiadite  families  (Gen.  xlvi.  16 ;  Num.  zxvi. 
16).     In  the  latter  passage,  the  name  is  written 

'^ZITS  (A.  V.  Ozni),  probably  by  a  corruption  of 
the  text  of  very  early  date,  since  the  LXX.  have 
'Affvf.  The  process  seems  to  have  been  the  acci- 
dental omission  of  the  3  in  the  first  instance  (as 
in  IT^'^W  Abiezer  (Josh.  xvii.  2),  which  in 
Num.  xxvi.  is  written  "^J?'*W,  Jeezer),  and  then, 
when  '^pVM  was  no  longer  a  Hebrew  form,  the 
changing  it  into  ^3t^* 

2.  [V^SVy :]  'Efff/Sc^v;  [Vat.  2€^•v;  Alex.] 
Afftfiotv'  [A'«6on].  Son  of  Bela,  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin, according  to  1  Chr.  vii.  7.  It  is  slngubr, 
howex-er,  that  while  Ezbon  is  nowhere  else  men- 
tioned  among  the  sons  of  Bela,  or  Beiyamin,  he 

appears  here  in  company  with  '^'^V,  In,  which 
is  not  a  Bei\jamite  &mily  either,  according  to  the 
other  lists,  but  which  is  found  in  company  with 
Ezbon  among  the  Gadite  families,  both  in  (^n. 

xlvi.  16  (En,  ^^5),  and  Num.  xxvi.  16.  Were 
these  two  Cradite  families  incorporated  into  Ben- 
jamin after  the  slaughter  mentioned  Judg.  xx.? 
Possibly  they  were  from  Jabesh-Gikad  (comp.  xxi. 
12-14).  [Becher.]  1  Chr.  vii.  2,  seems  to  fix 
the  daite  of  the  centos  as  in  king  David's  time. 

A.  C.  H. 

EZBCHFAS  ('ECeicfas;  [Vat  E((iat:]  Ozias). 
L  1  Esdr.  ix.  14;  put  for  Jahaziah  in  Ezr. 
X.  16. 

2.  (Ezechias.)  2  Esdr.  vii.  40.    [Hezekiah.] 

EZEGFAS  CE(€k(«:  J^chiat),  1  Esdr.  ix. 
43;  for  Hilkiah  m  the  parallel  passage,  Neh. 
viiL  4. 

EZEKI'AS  (ECtKlas,  and  so  Codex  B  in  N. 
T.:  Ezechias),  Ecclus.  xlvlU.  17,  22;  xlix.  4;  ^ 
Mace  XV.  22;  Matt.  i.  9, 10.     [Hezekiah. j 

EZE'KIEL   (bSptON  i.  e.  Yechezktl,  for 

bW  pjrP,  God  will  ttrenffihen^  or  torn  pj'n 

bwn,  the  itrtnglh  of  God:  *Icfcj«^x:  Ezecliid), 
one  of  the  four  greater  prophets.  There  have  been 
various  foncies  about  his  name;  according  to  Abar- 
banel  {Praf.  in  Ezech.)  it  implies  "  one  who  nar- 
•4te>  the  might  of  God  to  be  displayed  in  the 
fbture,**  and  sonoe  (as  Villalpandus,  Prc^.  in  Ezech. 
p.  X.)  see  a  play  on  the  word  in  the  expressions 

3'^l^n,  and  "^prn  (iu.  7,  8,  9),  whence  the 
groundkss  coiOectnre  of  Sanctius  {ProUgom.  in 
Etech.  p.  2,  n.  2)  that  the  name  was  given  him 
•nbseqnently  to  the  commencement  of  his  career 
(Carprov,  Jnirod,  ad  Ubr.  BibL  VetTettam.  ii. 
part  iiL  ch.  v.).  He  was  the  son  of  a  priest 
named  Buzi,  respecting  whom  firesh  ooi\)ectures 
hsvie  been  recorded,  although  nothing  is  known 
about  him  (as  Archbp.  Newoome  observe))  beyond 
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the  fiftct  that  he  must  have  given  his  son  a  canAd 
and  learned  education.  The  Rabbis  had  a  mk 
that  every  prophet  in  Scripture  was  also  the  son 
of  a  proph^  and  hence  they  (as  R.  Dav.  KimcM 
in  his  Commentary)  absurdly  identify  Buzi  with 
Jeremiah,  who  they  say  was  so  called,  because  he 
was  i^ected  and  despised.  Another  tradition  makes 
Ezekiel  the  servant  of  Jeremiah  (Greg.  Naz.  Or. 
xlvii.),  and  Jerome  supposes  that  the  prophets 
bdng  contemporaries  during  a  part  of  their  mission 
interchanged  their  prophecies,  setding  them  re- 
spectively to  Jerusalem  and  Chaldsa  for  mutual 
confirmation  and  encouragement,  that  the  Jsws 
might  hear  as  it  were  a  strophe  and  antistrophe  of 
warning  and  promise,  ^'velut  ac  si  duo  cantores 
alter  ad  alterius  vocem  sese  componerent ''  (Calvin, 
CommenL  ad  EzecJi.  i.  2).  Although  it  was  only 
towards  quite  the  close  of  Jeremiah's  lengthened 
office  that  Ezekiel  received  his  commission,  yet 
these  suppositions  are  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
internal  harmony  between  the  two  prophets,  hi 
proof  of  which  Hiiveniick  {fnti-od.  to  Ezecli.)  quotes 
Ez.  xiii.  as  compared  with  Jer.  xxiii.  9  ff.,  and  Ea. 
xxxiv.  with  Jer.  xxxiii.  Ac.  This  inner  resemblance 
is  the  more  striking  trom  the  otherwise  wide  dif- 
ference of  character  which  separates  the  two  proph- 
ets;  for  the  elegiac  tenderness  of  Jeremiah  is  the 
reflex  of  his  gentle,  calm,  and  hitrospective  spirit, 
while  Ezekiel,  in  that  age  when  true  prophecy  was 
so  rare  (Ez.  xii.  21;  I^m.  ii.  9),  "comes  forward 
with  all  abniptness  and  iron  consistency.  Has  he 
to  contend  with  a  people  of  brazen  front  and  un- 
bending neck?  He  possesses  on  his  own  part  an 
unben£ng  nature,  opposing  the  evil  with  an  un- 
flinching spurit  of  boldness,  with  words  full  of  con- 
suming fire"  (Havemick's  Jntrod.  translated  by 
Rev.  F.  W.  Gotch  in  Journal  of  8.  L.  i.  23). 

Unlike  his  predecessor  in  the  prophetic  office, 
who  gives  us  tlie  amplest  details  of  his  personal 
history,  Ezekiel  rarely  alludes  to  the  facts  of  his 
own  life,  and  we  have  to  complete  the  imperfect 
picture  by  the  colors  of  late  and  dubious  tradition. 
We  shall  mention  both  sources  of  information,  con- 
tenting ourselves  with  this  general  caution  agahist 
the  latter.  He  was  taken  capti>'e  iK  yris  2afn7pc( 
(Isidor.  de  ViLet  Ob.  SancL  39;  Epiphan.  de  ViL 
et  MorL  PrcpheL  ix.  ap.  Carpzov.)  in  the  captivity 
(or  transmigration,  as  Jerome  more  accurately  pre- 
fers to  render  rnb|,  i.  2)  of  Jehoiachin  (not  Je- 
hoiachim  as  Josephus  {Ant.  x.  6,  §  3)  states,  prob- 
ably by  a  slip  of  memory)  with  other  distinguished 
exiles  (2  K.  xxiv.  15),  eleven  years  before  the  de- 
structfon  of  Jerusalem.  Josephus  {L  c.)  says  that 
this  ronoval  happened  when  he  was  a  boy,  and 
although  we  cannot  consider  the  assertion  to  bo 
reflited  by  Havemick's  argument  from  the  matured, 
vigorous,  priestly  character  of  his  writings,  and  feel 
still  less  mclined  to  say  that  be  had  "  undoubtedly  '* 
exercised  for  some  considerable  time  the  function  of  a 
priest,  yet  the  statement  is  questionable,  because  it 
is  improbable  (as  Havemick  also  pobts  out)  that 
Ecekiel  long  surrived  the  27th  year  of  his  exile  (xxix. 
17),  so  that  if  Josephus  be  correct  he  must  have  die^ 
very  young.  He  vras  a  member  of  a  community 
of  Jewish  exiles  who  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chebar,  a  "river"  or  stream  of  Babyfonia,  which 
is  sometimes  taken  to  be  the  Khabour,  but  which 
the  latest  investigators  suppose  to  be  the  Nahr 
Malcka  or  royal  canal  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  [Che- 
bar.]  The  actual  name  of  the  spot  where  bs 
reskled  was  3^*3^  bri  {aeervui  novanm  fru- 
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ywm,  Vulg.  fi^4wpos  ical  mpiriXOop  (?)  LXX., 
M  the  bill  of  grief/'  Syr.),  a  name  which  Jerome,  as  i 
■Mial,  allegorizes.  It  is  thought  by  Micfaaelis  to 
De  the  same  as  Thallaba  in  D'Anville's  map 
(Rosenmiill.  SchoL  in  Ez.  iii.  15).  It  was  bj  this 
river  "in  the  land  of  the  Chaldieans"  that  God's 
message  first  reached  him  (i.  3);  the  Chaklee  ver- 
sion, however,  interpoUtes  the  words  "  in  the  land 
[of  Israel:  and  again  a  second  time  he  spake  to 
him  in  the  land]  of  the  Chaldsans,"  because  the 
Jews  had  a  notion  that  the  Shddnah  could  not 
overshadow  a  prophet  out  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Hence  R.  Jarchi  thinks  that  ch.  xvii.  was  Ezekiel's 
first  prophecy,  uid  was  uttered  before  the  Otp- 
tivity,  a  view  which  he  supports  by  the  Hebrew 

Idiom  Tjyi  Tf^Tl  (A.  V.  (^came  expressly  ")  In  i. 
8.  R.  Kimchi,  however,  makes  an  exception  to 
the  rule  in  case  the  prophecy  was  inspired  in  some 
pure  and  quiet  spot  like  a  river's  bank  (cf.  Ps. 
cxxxvii.  1).  His  call  took  place  "  in  Uie  fifth  year 
of  king  Jehoiachin's  captivity"  B.  c.  595  (i.  2), 
« in  the  thirtieth  year  in  the  fourth  month."  The 
latter  expression  is  very  uncertain.  Most  com- 
mentators take  it  to  mean  the  30th  year  of  his  age, 
the  recognized  period  for  assuming  ftill  priestly 
functions  (Num.  iv.  23,  30).  Or^n,  following 
this  assumption,  makes  the  prophet  a  type  of  Christ, 
to  whom  also  >*  the  heavens  were  opened  *'  when  he 
was  baptized  in  Jordan.  But,  as  Pradus  aigues, 
such  a  computation  would  be  unusual,  and  would 
not  be  sufficiently  important  or  well  known  as  a 
mark  of  genuineness,  and  would  require  some  more 
definite  addition.  The  Chald.  paraphrase  by  Jon. 
ben  Uzziel  has  —  *'  30  years  after  HUkiah  the  high- 
priest  bad  found  the  book  of  the  Law  in  the  sanct- 
uary in  the  vestibule  imder  the  porch  at  midnight 
after  the  setting  of  the  moon  in  the  days  of  Josiah, 
&G,y  in  the  month  Thammuz,  in  the  fifth  day  of 
the  month  "  (cf.  2  K.  xxii.).  This  view  is  adopted 
by  Jerome,  Ussher,  Hiivemick,  <&c. ;  but  had  this 
been  a  recognized  era,  we  should  have  found  traces 
of  it  elsewhere,  whereas  even  Ezekiel  never  refers 
to  it  agfun.  Tliere  are  similar  and  more  foreible 
objections  to  its  being  the  30th  year  ih)m  the 
Jubilee,  as  Hitzig  supposes,  following  many  of  the 
early  commentators.  It  now  seems  generally  agreed 
that  it  was  the  30th  year  from  the  new  era  of  Ka- 
bopolassar,  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  began 
to  reign  b.  c.  625  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  i.  508). 
The  use  of  this  Chaldte  epoch  is  the  more  appro- 
priate as  the  prophet  wrote  in  Babylonia,  and  he  gives 
a  Jewish  chronology  in  ver.  2.  Compare  the  notes 
of  time  in  Dan.  ii.  1,  vii.  1;  Ez.  vii.  7;  Neh.  ti. 
1,  V.  14  (RoeenmuUer,  Schol.;  Poll  Syncps.  in 
loc ;  Scaliger,  de  emend.  Temp.  Prokgom.  p.  xii.). 
Ths  decision  of  the  question  is  the  less  important, 
because  in  all  other  places  £zekiel  dates  firem  the 
year  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity  (xxix.  17,  xxx.  20, 
et  passim).  We  learn  fh>m  an  incidental  allusion 
(xxiv.  18)  —  the  only  reference  which  he  makes  to 
his  personal  history  —  that  he  was  married,  and  had 
a  house  (vili.  1)  in  his  place  of  exile,  and  lost  his 
wife  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  stroke.  He  lived 
in  the  highest  consideration  among  his  companions 
in  exile,  and  their  elders  consulted  him  on  all  occ»- 
fions  (viii.  1,  xi.  25,  xiv.  1,  xx.  1,  ^.),  because  in 


•  *This  writer  Is  now  generally  assigned  to  the 
seeood  eenlury  b.  o.  See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Biogr.^  art.  Ezekielus^  and  Bemhardy's  Grund- 
fto  d.  Orieek.  IMmUmr^  U.  Abth.  U.  pp.  66,  72  IL 
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his  united  ofiSoes  of  priest  and  prophet  he  warn  m 
living  witness  to  *^  them  of  the  Captivity  "  that  God 
had  not  abandoned  them.  Vitringa  even  says  (die 
Synag.  VeL  p.  332)  that  **  in  sdibus  suis  ut  in 
sc1k)1&  qu&dam  public^  conventus  institueljat,  ibiqoe 
coram  Ibequenti  condone  divinam  interpretabatur 
voluntatem  oratione  fiu:undA*'  (quoted  by  Haver- 
nick).  There  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  Tbeo- 
doret's  suppositi(m  that  he  was  a  Kazarite.  The 
last  date  he  mentions  is  the  27th  year  of  the  Cap- 
tivity (xxix.  17),  80  that  his  mission  extended  over 
twenty-two  years,  during  part  of  which'  period 
Daniel  was  probably  living,  and  already  famous 
(Ez.  xiv.  14,  xxviii.  3).  I'radition  ascribes  various 
miracles  to  him,  as,  for  instance,  escaping  from  his 
enemies  by  wallung  dry-shod  across  the  Chebar; 
feeding  the  femished  people  with  a  mifacaloas 
draught  of  fishes,  &c.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
murdered  in  Babylon  by  some  Jewish  prince  {'/  6 
riyo^fityos  rod  Aoov,  called  in  the  Koman  martjr- 
ol<^  for  vi.  Id.  Apr.  "judex  po^lL"  Caipeor,  - 
InlivcL  1.  c),  whom  he  had  convicted  of  idolatry; 
and  to  have  been  buried  in  a  (rmihtuoy  SiwAoSr, 
the  tomb  of  Shem  and  Arphazad,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates  (Epiphan.  dt  Vit.  et  Mori.  Prophet,). 
The  tomb,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Jehoiaq^iiii, 
was  shown  a  few  days*  journey  fhnu  Bagdad  (Me- 
nasse  ben  Israel,  de  Resw.  MorL  p.  23),  and  waa 
called  "  habitaculum  elegantiae."  A  lamp  was  kept 
tha%  continually  burning,  and  the  autograft  cop7 
of  the  prophecies  was  said  to  be  there  preserved. 
The  tomb  is  mentioned  by  Pietro  de  la  Yalle,  and 
fuBy  described  in  the  IHnerary  of  R.  Bei\jamin  of 
Tudela  (Ilottinger,  Thes.  PhiL  II.  i.  3;  Oppi  He- 
braid,  p.  82).  A  curious  coiyecture  (discredited 
by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {Strom,  i.),  but  consid- 
ered not  impossible  by  Selden  {Sgningm.  de  DOm 
Sgr.  ii.  p.  120),  Meyer,  and  others,  identifies  him 
with  "Nazaratus  the  Assyria]),*'  the  teacher  of 
Pythagoras.  We  need  hardly  mention  the  ridicu- 
lous suppositions  that  he  is  identical  with  Zoroaster, 
or  with  the  *E^ck(i)A.o$  6  r&v  'lovfiaXxw  roceytf- 
ZiS»v  voirrrfis  (Clem.  Alex.  Stiom.  i.  [23] ;  Euaeo. 
Pmq).  Evang.  ix.  28,  29)  who  wrote  a  play  on  the 
Exodus,  called  *£{ay»7^  (Fabricius,  BibL  Grmc. 
ii.  19).  This  Ezekiel  Uved  b.  c.  40  (Sixt  Sen. 
Bibl.  Sana.  iv.  235).« 

But,  as  Havemick  remarks,  '*  by  the  side  of  the 
scattered  data  of  his  external  life,  those  of  his  in- 
ternal life  appear  so  much  the  richer.**  We  have 
Already  noticed  his  stem  and  inflexible  energy  of 
will  and  character;  and  we  also  observe  a  de^-oted 
adherence  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  his  national 
religion.  Ezekiel  is  no  cosmopolite,  but  displays 
everywhere  Uie  peculiar  tendencies  of  a  Hebrew 
educated  under  Levitical  training.  The  priestly 
bias  is  always  visible,  especially  in  chaps,  viii.-xi., 
xl.-xlviii.,  and  in  iv.  13  AT.,  xx.  12  ff.,  xxi.  8,  Ac 
It  is  strange  of  De  Wette  and  Geeenius  to  attrib- 
ute this  to  a  <*  contracted  spirituality,*'  and  of 
Ewald  to  see  in  it  **  a  one-sided  conception  of  an- 
tiquity which  he  obtained  merely  iVom  books  and 
traditions,"  and  "  a  depression  of  spirit  ( ! )  enhanced 
by  the  kmg  continuance  of  the  banishment  and 
bondage  of  the  people  "  (Hiiveniiok's  Introd.).  It 
was  surely  this  very  intensity  of  patriotic  k>yalty 
to  a  qrstem  whose  partial  suspension  he  both  pre* 


The  poem,  edited  by  D'libner,  has  lieen  publisbed  by 
Dldoi  In  an  apiwndiz  to  Wagner's  edition  of  the  Pnf 
nwDts  of  £o<^Dkie8  (Paris,  1846).  A. 
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iicted  and  survived,  whidi  cheered  the  exiles  with 
the  confidence  of  his  hopes  in  the  future,  and  tended 
to  preserve  their  decaying  nationality.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Newman  is  even  more  contemptuous  than  the  Ger- 
man critics.  "  The  writings  of  Ezekid/'  he  says 
{Heb.  Mimai^hy,  p.  830,  2d  ed.),  "painfully  show 
the  growth  of  what  is  merely  visionary,  and  an  in- 
creasing value  of  hard  sacerdotalism;"  and  he 
speaks  of  the  "  heavy  materialism  *'  of  Ezekiel's 
temple,  with  its  priests,  sacrifices,  <6c.,  as  "  tedious 
and  unedifying  as  Leviticus  itself."  His  own  re- 
mark that  Exekid^s  predictions  "  so  kept  alive  on 
the  minds  of  the  next  generation  a  belief  in  certain 
return  from  captivity,  as  to  have  exceedingly  con- 
duced towards  the  result,"  is  a  sufficient  notation 
of  such  criticisms. 

We  may  also  note  in  Esekiel  the  aheorbing  recog- 
nition of  his  high  calling  which  enabled  him  cheer- 
fully to  endure  any  deprivation  or  misery  (except, 
indeed,  ceremonial  pollution,  from  which  he  shrinks 
with  characteristic  loathing,  iv.  14),  if  thereby  he 
may  give  any  warning  or  lesson  to  his  people  (iv., 
xxiv.  15,  16,  Ac.),  whom  he  so  ardently  loved  (ix. 
8,  xi.  13).  On  one  occasion,  and  on  one  only,  the 
feelings  of  the  man  burst,  in  one  single  expression, 
through  the  self-devotion  of  the  prophet;  and  while 
even  then  his  obedience  is  unwavering,  yet  the  in- 
expressible depth  of  submissive  pathos  in  the  brief 
words  which  tell  how  in  one  day  "  the  desire  of  his 
eyes  was  taken  fr<pm  him"  (xxiv.  15-18),  shows 
what  well-springs  of  the  tenderest  human  emotion 
were  concealed  under  his  uncompromising  opposi- 
tion to  every  form  of  sin. 

His  predictions  are  marvellously  varied.  He  has 
instances  of  visions  (viii.-xi.),  symbolical  actions 
(as  iv.  8),  similitudes  (xii.,  xv.),  parables  (as  xvii.), 
proverlM  (as  xii.  22,  xviii.  1  ff.),  poems  (as  xix.), 
allegories  (as  xxiii.,  xxiv.),  open  prophecies  (as  vi.. 
vii.,  XX.  Ac),  "tantftque  ubertate  et  figurarum  va- 
riatione  floret  ut  unus  omnes  prophetku  sermonis 
Dumoos  ac  modos  explevisse,  jure  suo  sit  dioendus  " 
(Carpzov,  ItUrod,  ii.  pt.  iii.  5).  It  is  therefore  un- 
just to  chaige  him  with  plagiarism,  as  is  done  by 
Bfichaelis  and  others,  although  no  doubt  his  lan- 
"guage  (in  which  several  Aramaisms  and  &ra(  Kr- 

?6fitpa  also  occur)  is  colored  largely  both  by  the 
«ntateuch  and  by  the  writings  of  Jeremiah.  His 
style  is  characterixed  by  "numberiess  particular- 
isms," as  may  be  cleariy  observed  by  contrasting 
his  prophecy  against  Tyre  (xxviii.)  with  that  of 
Isaiah  (xxiii.)  (Fairbaim's  Ezekiel).  Grotius  (in 
Ciitici  Saeri,  iv.  8)  compares  him  to  Homer  far 
his  knowledge,  etpeeially  of  architecture,  fitmi  which 
he  repeatedly  draws  his  illustrations;  and  Witsius 
(Misc.  Saer.  i.  243)  says,  that  besides  his  *«inoom- 
parabile  donum  prophetiie,"  he  deserves  high  lit- 
erary reputation  for  the  learning  and  beauty  of  his 
style.  Michaelis,  on  the  othor  hand,  is  very  dispar- 
aging, and  Lowth  (referring  to  the  difibteness  of 
his  details)  says  "  he  is  oftener  to  be  classed  with 
the  orators  than  the  poets."  Few  will  agree  with 
Archbishop  Neweome's  depreciatkm  of  such  re- 
marks on  the  ground  (apparently)  that  even  the 
language  of  a  sacred  writer  is  a  matter  of  inspura- 
tion;  for  it  is  clear  that  inspiration  in  no  way 
gupersedes  the  individualities  of  the  divine  messen- 
ger. Ewald  {Die  Proph.  det  Alten  Btmdes,  ii, 
§12),  though  not  enthusiastic,  admits  that  ^  simply 
as  a  writer  he  shows  great  excellences,  partieuhuiy 
In  this  dismal  period,"  and  be  points  out  his  "  even- 
ness and  repo«"  of  style,  to  which  we  suppose 
Jerome  allude»  ^ueii  be  says,  »i^enno  ^vs  neo 
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satis  disertus  nee  admodum  rusticns,  sod  ex  utroq[iia 
genere  medle  temperatus"  (Pi-a;/.  tn  ICtech.), 
flavemick  seems  to  us  too  strong  in  saying  that 
"the  glow  of  the  dirine  indignation,  the  mighty 
rushing  of  the  spirit  of  the  liord,  the  holy  m^^jesty 
of  Jehovah,  as  the  seer  behekl  it,  are  remarkably 
reflected  in  his  writings.  .  .  .  The  loft}  action,  the 
torrent  of  his  eloquence  .  .  .  rests  on  this  com- 
bination of  power  and  consistency,  the  one  as  un- 
wearied as  the  other  is  imposing."  Among  the 
most  splendid  passages  are  chapter  i.  (called  by  the 

Rabbis  H^S^^P),  the  prophecy  against  Tyrus 
(xxvL-xx\iii.),  that  against  A8S}Tia,  "the  noblest 
monument  of  eastern  history"  (xxxi.),  and  ch. 
viii.,  the  account  of  what  he  saw  ui  the  Temple- 
porch, — 

"  When,  by  the  vision  led, 
His  eye  surveyed  the  dark  idolatriM 
Of  alienated  Judah."  —  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  i. 

Certain  phrases  constantly  recur  in  his  writings,  as 
"  Son  of  Man,"  "  lliey  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
IwOrd,"  "  The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  me," 
"  Set  thy  hce  against,"  Ac. 

The  depth  of  his  mattery  and  the  marvellous 
nature  of  his  visions,  make  him  occasionally  ob- 
scure.   Hence  his  prophecy  was  placed  by  the  Jews 

among  the  VT?^  (treasures),  those  portions  of 
Scripture  which  (like  the  early  part  of  Cienesis,' 
and  the  Canticles)  were  not  allowed  to  be  read  till 
the  age  of  30  (Jer.  JCp.  ad  Emtoch. ;  Oig.  Profm. 
HomU.  iv.  in  Cantic.;  Hottinger,  Thes.  Phil  u. 
1,  3).  Hence  Jerome  compares  the  "  inextricabilis 
error  "  of  his  writings  to  Virgil's  labyrinth  ("  Oce- 
anus  Scripturarum,  mysteriorumque  Dei  laby- 
rinthus"),  and  also  to  the  catacombs.  The  Jews 
classed  him  in  the  very  highest  rank  of  propheta. 
Gregory  Naz.  (Or.  23)  calls  him  6  vpo^ifrAp  $av- 
fAoau&raTOs  iral  tn^\6TaT0Sf  and  again  6  rmv 
fjL9y6Xto¥  hrowrifs  icol  ^ivyv'^f  fjuMrnripioi^y.  Isi- 
dore {de  Ml.  et  Ob.  Sanct.  3!>)  makes  mm  a  type 
of  Christ  from  the  title  "  Son  of  Man,"  but  that 
is  equally  applied  to  Daniel  (viii.  17).  Other  sim- 
ilar testimonies  are  quoted  by  Carpzov  {IrUrod.  ii. 
193  ff.).  The  Sanhedrim  is  said  to  have  hesitated 
long  whether  his  book  should  form  part  of  the 
canon,  fh>m  the  occasional  obscurity,  and  from  the 
supposed  contradiction  of  xviii.  20  to  Ex.  xx.  5, 
xxxiv.  7;  Jer.  xxxii.  18.  But  in  point  of  fact 
these  apparent  oppositions  are  the  mere  expression 
of  truths  complementary  to  each  other,  as  Moses 
himself  might  have  taught  them  (Deut.  xxiv.  16). 
Although  generally  spealdng  comments  on  this 
book  were  forbidden,  a  certain  K.  Nananias  under- 
took to  reconcile  the  supposed  difib%nces.  (Spinoza, 
Tract  TheoL  PoUL  ii.  27,  partly  from  these  con- 
siderations, infers  that  the  present  book  is  made 
up  of  mere  itwoirfiafffAdTta,  but  his  argument  fi:om 
its  commencing  with  a  *)•  and  fttmi  the  expression 
in  i.  3  above  alluded  to,  hardly  needs  refutation.) 

Of  the  authenticity  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy  there 
has  been  no  real  dispute,  although  a  few  rash  critics 
(as  Oeder,  Yogel,  and  Corrodi)  have  raised  qoea- 
tions  about  the  last  chapters,  even  suggesting  that 
they  might  have  heea  written  by  a.  Samaritan, 
to  incite  the  Jews  to  sufll^  the  coi'tperation  in  re- 
building the  Temple.  There  is  hardly  a  shadow 
of  alignment  in  fiivor  of  this  view,  and  absdutdy 
none  to  support  the  anonymous  ol^jections  in  the 
Monthly  Magamne  for  1798  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  other  chapters,  which  never  would  have 
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ittncted  any  notice  had  not  Jahn  taken  the  super- 
fluous trouble  to  answer  them.  The  specific  nature 
of  tome  of  his  predictions  (xii.  12,  xxvli.  6,  Ac. ; 
on  the  former  passage  and  its  apparent  contradic- 
tion to  Jer.  xxxii.  4,  see  Joseph.  AnL  x.  8,  §  2)  is 
also  in  a  very  unhistorical  manner  made  a  ground 
for  impugning  the  authenticity  of  the  book  of 
Ezekiel  by  Zunz  and  others.  This  style  of  crit- 
icism is  very  much  on  the  increase,  and  we  have 
had  some  audacious  instances  of  it  lately;  but 
though  it  is  quite  true  that  the  prophets  deed  fiu* 
more  in  external  principles  Uian  specific  announce- 
ments, yet  tome  show  of  argument  must  be  ad- 
duced before  we  settle  the  date  of  a  sacred  book  as 
necessarily  subsequent  to  an  event  which  it  prof  tuts 
to  foretelL 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  great  parts,  of 
which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  the  turning- 
point;  chapters  i.-xxiv.  contain  predictions  de- 
livered before  that  event,  and  xxv.-xlviii.  after  it, 
as  we  see  from  xxvi.  2.  Again,  chapters  i.-xxxii. 
are  mainly  occupied  wiUi  correction,  denunciation, 
and  reproof,  while  the  remainder  deal  chiefly  in 
consolation  and  promise.  A  parenthetical  section 
in  the  middle  of  the  book  (xxv.-xxxii.)  contains  a 
group  of  prophecies  against  scren  foreign  nations, 
fhe  septenary  arrangement  being  apparently  (as 
elsewhere  in  Scripture)  intentional  (see  an  art.  on 
this  subject  in  the  Journal  of  Sacr.  IMtrature). 
I)e  Wette,  Carpeov,  ^.,  have  adopted  various  ways 
of  grouping  the  prophecies,  but  the  best  synopsis  is 
that  of  Havemick,  who  divides  the  book  into  nine 
sections  distinguished  by  their  superscriptions,  as 
follows:  I.  Ezekiel*s  call,  i.-iii.  15.  II.  The  gtn- 
ei'fU  carrying  out  of  the  commission,  iii.  16-vii. 
III.  The  rejection  of  the  people,  because  of  their 
idolatrous  worship,  viii.-xi.  IV.  The  sins  of  the 
age  rebuked  in  detail,  xii.-xix.  Y.  The  nature  of 
the  judgment,  and  the  guilt  which  caused  it,  xx.- 
xxiii.  VI.  The  meaning  of  the  now  commencing 
punishment,  xxiv.  VII.  God*s  judgment  de- 
nounced on  seven  heathen  nations  (Ammon,  xxv. 
1-7;  Moab,  8-14;  the  Philistmes,  16-17;  Tyre, 
xxn.-xxviii.  19;  Sidon,  20-24;  Egypt,  xxix.- 
xxxii.}'  Vin.  Prophecies,  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  concerning  the  ftiture  condition  of 
Israel,  xxxiii.-xxxix.  IX.  Tlie  glorious  consum- 
mation, xl.-xlviii. 

Chronological  order  is  followed  throughout  (the 
date  of  the  prediction  being  constantly  referred  to), 
except  in  the  section  devoted  to  prophecies  against 
heathen  nations  (xxix.-xxxii.),  where  it  is  several 
times  abandoned  (xxix.  17;  cf.  xxvi.  1,  xxix.  1), 
■0  that  in  the  prediction  against  B^jpt,  one  uttered 
in  the  27th  year  of  the  Captivity  is  inserted  be- 
tween two  uttered  in  the  10th  and  11th  years. 
Hence  Jahn  supposes  a  purely  *^  accidaital "  order, 
which  Eichhom  expands  into  an  economical  ar« 
rangement  of  the  separate  scrolls  on  which  the 
prophecies  were  written.  But  there  is  no  necessity 
to  resort  to  such  arbitrary  hypotheses.  The  gen- 
eral unity  of  subject  in  the  arrangement  is  obvious, 
and  Jenmie  (although  he  assumes  some  mystery  in 
the  violation  of  chronology  throughout  the  warn- 
ings addressed  to  Pharaoh)  correctly  remarks,  "  in 
prophetis  nequaquam  historise  ordo  servatur;  neque 
enim  narrant  pneterita  sed  ftitura  pronuntiant, 
pitmt  voluntas  Spiritus  SancU  ftierit*'  (Comnu  in 
Eteck,  xxix.  17,  where  he  etpedally  adduces  the 
instence  of  Jeremiah).  Roeenmiillo'  (SchvHa  hi 
fee.)  thinks  that  the  cnmes  of  the  destruction  of 
Egypt  are  put  together  (xxix.  2-31),  and  then  the 
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actual  nature  of  that  predicted  judgment  m  u^ 
scribed. 

Josephus  (AnL  x.  5)  has  the  following  paange. 
ob  fi6yoy  8^  olnos  (Jeremiah)  irpot$4inrurt  ravrett 
iW^  Kol  6  xpo^f^irris  *U(eKlri\oSi  [hs]  vpArot 
Tcpl  ro^TMv  8(^  $tfi\la  ypdx^  KardXivtv.  The 
undoubted  meaning  seems  to  be  that  Ezekitl  (al- 
though fjchhom  on  various  grounds  applies  the 
word  to  Jeremiah)  left  Uco  books  of  prophecy; 
which  is  also  stated  by  Zonaras,  and  the  Ladn 
transktion  of  Athanasius,  where,  after  mentioning 
other  lost  books,  and  Upo  of  E^iel,  the  writer 
continues,  **  nunc  vero  jam  unum  duntaxit  inveniri 
scimus.  Itaque  hcc  omnia  per  impiorum  Judae- 
orum  amentiam  et  incuriam  periisse  manilestiim 
est'*  {Synops.  p.  136,  but  the  passage  does  not 
occur  in  the  Greek).  In  confirmation  of  this  view 
(which  is  held  by  Maldonatus  and  others)  we  have 
a  passage  quoted  in  CJlem.  Alex.  Qui*  (Hrt»  salv,  40, 
iy  f  t^fHa  <rc  4w  avr^  K<d  KpirA  <rc,  and  again  re- 
TOK€P  K<d  ou  T4roie9yy^<r\w  ri  ypwp^i  (Id.  Strom. 
vii.  16);  a  prophecy  also  mentioned,  as  alluding 
to  the  Vii^n  Mary,  in  TertuOian,  who  says,  ^  Le- 
gimus  apud  Ezechielem  de  vaccft  illA  qvus  peperit 
et  non  peperit "  (De  Cam,  Chriwti^  23,  cf.  Epiphan. 
Bart*.  XXX.  30.  The  attempt  to  refer  it  by  an 
error  of  memory  to  Job  xxi.  10,  seems  a  failure). 
That  these  passages  (quoted  by  Fabridus,  Cod, 
Pteudtpigr.  Vet.  Test.  num.  221)  can  come  from 
a  lost  genuine  book  is  extremely  improbable,  sinee 
we  know  flpom  Philo  and  Justin  Martyr  the  ex> 
traordinary  care  with  which  the  Jews  guarded  the 
\Ayia  (Sovra.  They  may  indeed  come  from  a  fest 
apocryphal  book,  although  we  find  no  other  trace 
of  its  existence  (Sixtus  Sen.  BibL  SancL  iL  p.  61). 
IjC  Moyne  (Var.  Sacra,  ii.  332  ff.)  thinks  that 
they  undoubtedly  bekmg  to  the  collection  of  tra- 
ditionary Jewish  apophthegms  called  Pirke  Abotk, 
or  **  chapters  of  the  fisthers."  Just  in  the  same 
way  we  find  certain  Aypen^  i^fuera  attributed  to 
our  Jjord  by  the  Fathers,  and  even  by  the  Apostles 
(Acts  XX.  35),  on  which  see  a  monogra{^  by 
Kuinoel.  The  simplest  supposition  about  the  pas- 
sage in  Josephus  is  either  to  assume  that  he  is  in 
error,  or  to  admit  a  former  division  of  Ezekiel  into 
two  books,  possibly  at  ch.  xl.  Le  Moyne  adopts 
the  htter  view,  and  supports  it  by  analogous  cases. 
There  is  nothing  which  militate!  against  it  in  the 
fact  that  Josephus  mentions  H^o  fUva  iral  cT/tco-i 
0ifi\ta  (c  Apion,  i.  22)  as  forming  the  capon. 

There  are  no  direct  quotations  from  Kzekid  in 
the  New  Testament,  but  in  the  Apocalypse  there 
are  many  parallels  and  obvious  allusions  to  the 
hiter  chapters  (xl.-xhriii.).  We  cannot  now  enter 
uito  the  difficulties  of  these  or  other  chapters  (for 
which  we  must  refer  to  some  of  the  commentaries 
mentioned  befow);  but  we  will  enumerate,  follow- 
ing Fairbaim,  the  four  main  Hnes  of  interpreta- 
tion, namely,  (1.)  The  Historico-llteral,  adopted 
by  ViUalpandus,  Grotins,  Ix>wth,  Ste.,  who  make 
them  a  prosaic  description  intended  to  prescnc  the 
memory  of  Sofomon's  Temple.  (2.)  The  Histor- 
ico-ideal  (of  Eichhom,  Dathe,  Ac.),  which  reduces 
them  *<  to  a  sort  of  vague  and  well-meaning  an> 
nouncement  of  Aiture  good."  (3.)  The  Jewish- 
carnal  (of  Lightfoot,  Hofmann,  dte.),  which  main- 
tains that  thdU"  outline  was  actually  adopted  by  the 
exiles.  (4.)  Hie  Christhm-spiritual  (or  Messianic), 
foUowed  by  Luther,  Calvin,  Coeceius,  and  most 
modem  commentatora,  which  makes  them  ^  • 
grand  complicated  symbol  of  what  the  good  God  had 
b  reserve  lor  his  cluiroh.*'    BosenmUUer,  who  df»- 
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approves  alike  of  the  literalism  of  Grotius,  and  the 
arbitrary,  ambiguous  allegorizing  of  others,  remarks 
(SdntL  in  xxviii.  26),  "  Nobis  quidera  oleum  et 
operam  pcrdere  videiitur,  qui  hiyusmodi  oracula  ad 
certos  e\Tentus  referre  studeut,  aut  poetica  oma- 
meiita  ad  factorum  fidem  explorant."  Other  proph- 
ecies of  a  general  Messiauic  character  are  xxxiv. 
11-19,  and  xxxn.-xxxix. 

The  chief  commentators  on  this  "  most  uej^lected 
of  the  prophets  "  are,  among  the  fathers,  Origen, 
Jerome  {Comnunt  in  Ezcch.  LL  xiv.),  and  Theo- 
doret;  anwng  the  Jews,  Kabbis  Dav.  Kimchi  and 
Abarbanel;  of  the  Keformers,  Oecolampadius  and 
CalWn;  and  of  the  Romaniste,  Pradus  and  Villal- 
pandus  (Kome,  1596  [-1604,  in  3  vols,  fol.,  «'  opus 
multifima  eruditione  refertum  et  ad  antiquitatis 
studlum  utilissimtmi,*'  Koeenm.]).  More  modem 
commentaries  are  those  of  Starck  (1731),  Venema 
(1790),  Newcome  [1788],  W.  GreenhiU  [Ixnd. 
1645-62,  5  vols.  4to,  reprinted  1829],  Fairbaim 
[3d  ed.  Edmb.  1862],  Henderson  [1855],  Haver- 
nick  {Comm.  aber  Ezechkl  [Erlang.  1843]),  Ilit- 
Eig  (l)e.r  Prcphet  Eztdiul  erkldri  [Leipz.  1847, 
Lief.  \1ii.  of  the  Kurzytf.  txtg.  Handb.  zum  A. 
r.]).     [Jehezekkl.]  F.  W.  F. 

♦  As  the  topography  and  the  monumental  sculpt- 
ures and  inscriptions  of  Babylon  have  become  bet- 
ter known  in  our  own  day,  it  is  seen  how  fully  the 
characteristics  of  Ezeklel's  writings  agree  with  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  at  the  time. 
The  imagery  and  symbolog}'  in  particular,  under 
which  his  dsions  are  set  before  us,  are  largely  de- 
rived from  Babylonian  rather  than  Hebrew  sources. 
ITie  costume  of  his  thoughts  shows,  in  the  words 
of  Stanley,  that  ^'  he  had  wandered  through  the  vast 
halls  of  AA8}Tiau  monuments,  and  there  gazed  on  all 
that  Assyrian  monuments  have  disclosed  to  us  of 
human  dignity  and  brute  strength  combined,  —  the 
eagle-winged  lion,  hunum-headed  bull  (Layard, 
Nin,  &  Bab.  pp.  448,  464).  These  complicated 
forms  supplied  the  vehicle  of  the  sublime  truths 
that  dawiied  upon  him  from  amidst  the  mystic 
wheek,  the  sapphire  throne,  the  amber  fire,  and 
the  rainbow  brightness.  It  is  the  last  glimpse  of 
these  gigantic  emblems,  which  vanished  in  the 
prophet's  lifetime,  only  to  reappear  in  our  own  age 
from  the  ruins  of  the  long4ost  Nineveh  "  {Jewish 
Church,  ii.  623  ff.).  In  illustration  of  this  ti-ait 
of  the  prophet's  style^  see  also  Dean  Mllman's  His- 
tory of  tJie  Jeics,  i.  465  (Amer.  ed.),  and  Herzfeld, 
Gesch,  des  VvUces  Jisrael,  i.  206.  But  nearly 
all  interpreters  recognize  one  signal  exception  to 
this  view  of  the  origin  ot  Ezekiel's  imagery.  The 
scenery  imder  which  he  so  graphically  doMribee  the 
new  spiritual  temple  which  in  the  latter  days  Ciod 
was  to  rear  on  the  top  of  the  mountains  for  the  as- 
semblage and  worship  of  all  nations,  and  the  river 
with  its  healing  watm  which  was  to  flow  out  of  it 
to  fertilize  the  whole  earth,  and  convert  its  moral 
wastes  into  a  garden  full  of  the  fruits  of  hoUness, 
and  peace,  and  happiness,  is  undoubtedly  founded 
on  his  familiarity  with  the  structure  of  the  iemfAe 
at  Jerusalem,  and  the  hidden  springs  of  the  sacred 
mount,  sending  forth  tbeur  waters  into  the  valley 
of  the  Kidron,  and  thence  onward  over  its  rocky 
bed  to  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  and  into  the  Dead 
Sea.  Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  ii.  530-535)  has 
tome  extended  remarks  on  this  parabolic  represen- 
tation. There  is  a  special  essay  on  it  by  W.  Neu- 
mann, Die  IVnsser  des  Ltbent,  Kin  txeg,  Vertuch 
<6.  £Meck.  xlvii.  1-12  (Berl.  1848). 

The  number  of  symbolic  acts  which  Ezekid  rep- 
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resents  as  performed  by  himself  or  others,  consti- 
tutes a  peculiar  feature  of  his  work  (see  iv. ;  y.  1 
If.;  xii.*  3  ff.;  xxiv.  8  ff.;  xxxvu.  16  ff.).  Bleek 
reminds  us  of  an  important  rule  of  interpretation 
in  regard  to  many  of  these  acts,  which  is  that  th^ 
are  not  to  be  understood  by  us  as  having  been  lit- 
erally performed  by  the  prophet  before  the  eyes  of 
others,  but  are  descril>ed  in  this  manner  only  as  a 
more  forcible  rhetorical  exhibition  of  the  nietisages 
or  teachings  which  the  prophet  was  sent  to  announce 
(AtW.  in  dns  A.  T.  p.  514  ff.).  We  must  certainly 
take  this  view  of  some  of  these  acts ;  for  their  char- 
acter is  such  that  they  could  not  have  been  witneijsed 
by  those  for  whom  the  prophecies  were  designed, 
or  have  been  brought  to  their  knowledge  in  any 
other  way  than  by  report  (e.  </.  iv.  4-6;  v.  1-4; 
xii.  3  ff.,  Ac.).  In  some  instances  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult in  this  prophet,  or  in  other  prophetn,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  scenic  and  the  rhetorics'  »}mboli8m 
from  each  other. 

l^aiuugarten's  article  on  Ezekitl  in  Herzog^s 
Rtidr-Encyk.  iv.  296-304,  famishes  a  good  outline 
of  the  phui  and  contents  of  this  neglected  book. 
There  is  a  translation  of  Hiivemick's  Jntroducdou 
in  the  BibL  Sacra  for  Aug.  1848.  To  the  com- 
mentators already  mentioned  may  be  added  Hosen- 
muUer,  Scholia,  etc.,  2  vols.  (2d  ed.  1826);  Maurer,  * 
Comm.  in  Vet.  Test.,  with  notes  chiefly  grammat- 
ical, ii.  1-76  (1838);  Ewald,  JMe  Proph.  des  AUa^ 
Bundea  (1841),  u.  202-387;  Umbreit,  Prakt, 
Commentar  Ober  den  Propheten  Hesekid,  a  trans- 
ition with  exegetical  aad  critical  remarks  (1843); 
Henry  Cowles,  EzeJdd  and  Dnniel,  with  Notes, 
Ac.,  12mo  (New  York,  1867);  KUefoth  {Das 
Buck  Ezechiels  Obersetzt  und  erklart  (2  Abth. 
1864-65);  G.  R.  Noyes,  New  Trans,  of  the  He^ 
brew  Prophets,  with  Notes,  (3d  ed.  Boston,  1866.) 
vol.  ii. ;  and  Hengrtenbei^,  Die  Weissatjungen  des 
Proph.  Ezedtid  erlaUtert^  l^r  Theil  (1807).  The 
last  three  works  are  meant  for  general  readers.  On 
the  Messianic  or  prophetic  portions  of  l^lzekiel,  see 
Hengstenberg's  Christohgy,  iii.  458-492  (Keith's 
trans.);  Hasse's  Gesch.  des  Alien  Bundes,  pp.  160- 
173  (1863);  and  Knsfelder,  Les  prophet  its  mesd- 
aniques  dEzeckiel,  in  the  Strasbourg  Rev.  de 
TheoL  1864,  pp.  59-76.  On  Ezekiel's  vision  of 
the  Temple  (ch.  xl.-xlviii.)  there  are  special  treat- 
ises by  Solomon  Bennett,  The  Tetnpk  of  Ezekiel, 
Ac.,  Lond.  1824;  J.  F.  BCttcher,  in  his  Proben 
alttestamenlL  8chr\fterklarung  (i^pz.  1833),  pp. 
218-365,  with  2  plat<>s;  J.  J.  Balmer-Uindc,  Des 
Proph.  Ezech.  Gesicht  vom  Ttw/xfl  ubersichtlich 
dargestelU  ti.  architektonisch  eiinutert  (Ludwigsb. 
1858),  with  5  plates  and  a  map  (conip.  Aul)crlen*s 
notice  in  the  TheoL  Stud.  u.  Kiit.  1860,  p.  207 
ff.);  and  T.  O.  Paine,  Solomon's  Temple,  etc.  (Bos- 
ton, 1861),  with  21  pUites.  See  also  Thenius,  Das 
vorexilische  Jerusalem  u.  dessen  Temj>el  (an  ap 
pendix  to  his  B&cher  der  KOnige,  \je\pz.  1849),  p 
25  ff.  The  older  literature  on  the  subject  is  d» 
scribed  in  RosenroiiUer's  SchoHa  on  Ezdciel,  iL 
406  ff. 

The  oriental  explorer,  Bfr.  Loftus  {Chaldcsa  and 
SusianOy  p.  34,  New  York,  1857),  gives  a  descrip- 
tion and  drawing  of  the  reputed  comb  of  F^zekieL 
Kifil,  where  the  tomb  is  found,  is  a  journey  of  12 
hours  bom  the  site  of  Babylon,  but  may  be  said  to 
be  near  that  city,  for  the  palm-trees  which  cast 
their  shade  over  Uie  tomb  are  visible  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Birs  Nimroud  (see  [^yard's  Nm.  ^ 
Bab.  p.  500).  The  former  of  them  traveOeti 
thinks  that  this  may  be  the  propbei't  veritabit 
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tomb,  <«■  at  all  events,  the  place  of  his  sepulture. 
The  Jews,  it  is  certain,  have  alwajB  been  numerous 
in  tliat  region  from  the  days  of  the  Captivity,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  would  from  the  first 
mark  the  spot  where  their  countryman  was  buried, 
and  keep  alive  its  memory  ever  after.  II. 

E'ZEL,  THE  STONE  (Vljn  ]:2^rt 
[the  stone  of  drptrture^  Gesen.;  or,  of  sepivatiun, 
Fiirst]:  t^  'Epyafi  ixeTtfo;  Alex.  ^frYoy-  ^'pis 
eui  nomen  est  Aztt).  A  well-known  stone  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Saul's  residence,  the  scene  of  the 
parting  of  David  and  Jonathan  when  the  former 
finally  fled  from  the  court  (I  Sam.  xx.  19).  At 
th^  second  mention  of  the  spot  (verse  41}  the  He- 
brew text  tl?3n  brsn :  A.  V.  "  out  of  a  place 
toward  the  south,**  literally  **fh)m  close  to  the 
south  **  [more  literally,  *'fh>m  the  side  of  the  south,*' 
i.  e.  south  side,  Gesen.] )  is,  in  the  opinion  of  [some] 
critics,  undoubtedly  corrupt.  The  true  reading  is 
indicated  by  the  LXX.,  which  in  both  cases  has 
Ergab  or  Argnb  —  in  ver.  19  for  the  Hebrew  £ben^ 
••stone,**  and  in  ver.  41  for  han^Negeb^  *'the 
south.**  Ergnb  is  doubtless  the  Greek  roidering 
of  the  Hebrew  Argttli^ifk,  hei^)  of  stones.  The 
true  reading  of  ver.  41  will  therefore  be  as  follows: 
••David  arose  from  close  to  the  stone-heap,*'  — 

eloae  to  which  (the  same  preposition,  ^  V.^^  A.  V. 
••by'*)  it  had  been  arranged  beforehand  that  he 
should  remain  (ver.  19).     The  change  in  41  from 

IDnHn,  as  the  text'  stood  at  the  time  of  the 

LXX.,  to  ^371,  as  it  now  stands,  is  one  which 
might  easily  take  place.  G. 

*  The  stone  was  evidently  named  Ezel  (note  its 
import)  from  the  memory  of  this  parting  of  the 
two  friends  from  each  other  at  that  place.  The 
name  is  given,  therefore,  in  the  passage  above,  by 
way  of  anticipation.  As  to  the  question  of  the 
state  of  the  Hebrew  text,  referred  to  above,  see 
Hienius,  Die  Bucket'  SamutU,  p.  88.  His  view 
b  that  adopted  by  the  preceding  writer.  On  the 
contrary,  Ftirst  {ihb.  Handiobrtb.  i.  14,  and  David- 
son's trans,  p.  15)  regards  t^e  Ergab  or  Argab  in 
the  LXX.  not  as  proof  of  a  difierent  Hebrew  text 
followed  by  the  translators,  but  as  an  arbitrary  sub- 
stitution on  their  part  of  the  supposed  name  of  the 
spot  where  David  and  Jonathan  met  each  other. 
It  is  ol^ected  that  no  appropriate  sense  can  be  de- 
rived from  33pn  vVSD,  but  the  meaning  may 
wen  be  •'  from  the  side  of  the  south,*'  t.  e.  from 
the  south  side  {AfiUags-SeiU,  De  Wette,  Gesenius) 
of  the  stone  or  stone  heap  where  David  lay  con- 
cealed until  the  departure  of  Jonathan's  armor- 
bearer  to  the  city,  when  David  rose  up  and  came 
forth,  and  the  farewell  scene  took  phM»  between 
him  and  Jonathan.  Such  minuteness  is  after  the 
■manner  of  the  Hebrew  writers.  For  a  similar  ex- 
pUnatioa,  see  KeU  and  Delitzsch  on  1  K.  xx.  41. 

H. 

WZEM  (D^y  [bont] :  AiV//*;  [Vat  BooiroX;] 
Alex.  Bowrofi'  Asom\  one  of  the  towns  Of  Simeon 
(1  Chr.  iv.  29).  In  the  lists  of  Joshua  (xix.  3) 
the  name  appears  in  the  slightly  difierent  form  of 
AzKM  (the  vowel  being  lengthened  before  the  pause). 

•  B'ZBB  PVW,  treamMTt,  Ges.;  uwbii,  Flint: 
In  Geo.,  'A^^;  Alex.  'Xaap;  in  1  Chr.,  'fi<rd(^; 
Oomp.  Aid.  Alex.  'Ao*^;  Vat  in  ver.  38,  Civwi 
E$er)f  a  ton  of  Seir,  and  ooo  of  the  ••  dukes  "  or 
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chieft  of  Edom  (Geo.  xxxvi.  21,  27,  30;  1  Cbs.  L 
38,  42).  In  1  Chr.  i.  t8  the  name  is  mis)raited 
Ezrrr  in  many  modem  editions  of  the  A.  V.,  b  U 
the  ed.  of  1611  and  other  early  editions  have  the 
correct  form.  A. 

E'ZER  C^,  [Ac//)]:  'Ef-Zp;  [Vat  ofop; 
Alex.  E((p:]  Ezei-),  1.  A  son  of  Ephraim,  who 
was  slain  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitstfits  of  Gath, 
while  engaged  in  a  foray  on  their  cattle  (I  Chr.  viL 
21).  Ewald  {Gescfiichie,  i.  490)  assigns  this  oe- 
ciurence  to  the  pre-Egyptian  period. 

2.  ([Rom.  Vat.  omit;  Comp.  AM.  Alex.]  *i«- 
(o^p.)  A  priest  who  assisted  in  the  dedication  of 
the  msdls  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiL 
42). 

3-  [ClaCfipi  Vat  Afijp;  Comp.  Alex.  *Ef/p.) 
Father  of  Hushah,  and  one  of  the  sous  of  11  ur] 
(1  Chr.  iv.  4). 

*4.  CACd;  Aid.  Alex.  *A(/p;  Comp.  'EC^p.) 
A  Gadite  warrior,  who  joined  Darid  at  his  strong- 
hold in  the  wUderness  (1  Chr.  xii.  9).  A. 

*5.  i'ACovp;  FA.i  aCm"  ^*^<^-)  A  I^ito, 
son  of  Jeshua,  the  ruler  of  Mizpeh,  who  assisted  in 
repairing  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Ne- 
hemiah (Neh.  iii.  19).  A. 

EZERI'AS  (ZfWar ;  [Aid.]  Alex.  *ECf^a»: 
Aznrins)j  1  Esdr.  vlii.  1.  [Azabiah,  7;  Ajca- 
IUA8,  4.] 

EZrAS  CO(las;  [Vat.  oCemf;  AW.]  Ako. 
*E{ias''  Azakei)y  1  Esdr.  vilL  2.  [Azariah; 
AziKi.] 

E'ZION-GA'BER,  or  -GE^ER  0^2? 
^^  =1  the  giant^ 8  backbone:  [Vtetiify  or]  To^t^ 
Ta/SVp,  [etc.:  Alex,  in  1  K.  xxii.,  A(r«<tfrya/3«p :] 
Asiongaber;  Num.  xxxiii.  35,  36;  Deut  li.  8;  1 
K.  ix.  26,  xxii.  48;  2  CJhr.  viii.  17),  the  last  staUon 
named  for  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites  before 
they  came  to  •*  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  which  b  Ka- 
desh,"  subsequently  the  station  of  Solomon's  navj, 
described  as  ••  besides  Eloth,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom; "  and  where  that 
of  Jehoshaphat  was  afterwards  **  broken,"  —  prob- 
ably destroyed  on  the  rocks  which  lie  in  ••jagged 
ranges  on  each  side"  (Stanley,  8.  ^  P.  p.  2). 
Wellsted  (ii.  ch.  ix.  p.  153)  would  find  it  m  Dahab 
[Dizahar],  but  this  could  hardly  be  regarded  nm 
••in  the  land  of  Edom"  (although  possiblj  the 
rocks  which  Wellsted  describes  may  have  beni  the 
actual  scene  of  the  wreck),  nor  would  it  aa»rd  with 
Josephus  {AnL  viii.  6,  §  4)^  as  ••not  £ur  from 
Ehith."  According  to  ihe  latest  map  of  Kiepert 
(in  Robinson,  1856),  it  stands  at  *Aln  tt-O'hvffydn^ 
about  ten  miles  up  what  is  now  the  dry  bed  of  the 
Arabali,  but,  as  he  supposed,  was  then  the  northern 
end  of  the  gulf,  which  may  have  anciently  had,  like 
that  of  Suez,  a  further  extension.  This  probably 
is  the  best  site  for  it  By  comparing  1  K.  ix.  26, 
27  with  2  dir.  viii.  17, 18,  it  is  probable  that  tim- 
ber was  floated  fit>m  Tyre  to  the  nearest  point  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  then  conveyed  over- 
hind  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabfth,  where  the 
ships  seem  to  have  been  built;  for  t^ere  can  hardlj 
have  been  adequate  forests  in  the  neighborhood. 
[Wilderness  of  the  WANDKKUic]    H.  H. 

EZ'NITE,  THE  .03!J37n,  Keri  '*3?5n 
[prob.  ti^e  ^)earj  Ges.] :  6  *A(ruycuot  [Alex.  Aosr- 

«  *AmmyyAfiapot,  ovr^  B<pcv6n|  KoXctroA,  o»  «4^ 
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r««f :  Vulg.  omits]).  According  to  the  8t«tement 
y(  3  Sam.  xxiii.  8,  "  Adino  the  Kznite  '*  was  uiother 
oame  for  '« Josheb-luushebeth  a  Tnchoemonite  (A. 
V.  *»  the  Tachmonite  that  sate  in  the  seat " ),  chief 
among  the  captains.*'  The  passage  is,  however, 
one  of  the  most  disputed  in  the  whole  Bible,  owing 
partly  to  the  difficult/  of  the  one  man  bearing  two 
names  so  distinct  without  any  assigned  reason, 
and  partly  to  the  discrepancy  between  it  and  the 
parallel  sentence  in  1  Chr.  xi.  11.  in  which  for  the 
words  »*  A-dmo  the  Eznite  "  other  Hebrew  words 
are  found,  not  very  dissimihur  in  appearance  but 
meaning  "  he  shook  (A.  V.  » lifted  up  *)  his  spear.*' 
The  question  naturally  arises  whether  the  words  in 
Chronicles  are  an  explanation  by  a  Liter  writer  of 
those  in  Samuel,  or  whether  they  preserve  the  orig- 
inal text  which  in  the  Utter  luis  become  corrupted. 
The  form  of  this  particular  word  is  in  the  original 
text  (the  Chetib)  Ktzno,  which  has  been  altered  to 
Etzni  by  the  Masoret  scribes  (in  the  A'en*)  appar- 
ently to  admit  of  some  meaning  being  obtauied 
from  it.  Jerome  read  it  Ettno^  and  taking  it  to 
be  a  declension  of  EU  (=  "  wood  ")  has  rendered 
the  words  quasi  tenerriinus  ligni  vermicuhu.  The 
LXX.  and  some  Hebrew  MSS.  (see  Davidson's 
Ileb.  Text)  add  the  words  of  Chronicles  to  the  text 
of  Samuel,  a  course  foUowed  by  the  A.  V. 

The  passage  has  been  examined  at  length  by 
Kennicott  {Diuertation  1,  pp.  71-128)  and  Gese- 
nlus  ( Thes.  pp.  994, 995),  to  whom  the  reader,  must 
be  referred  for  details.  Their  conclusion  is  that 
the  reading  of  the  Chronicles  is  correct  Ewakl 
does  not  mention  it  {(Jesch,  iiL  180,  note),      G. 

EZ^A  (br>t5  =  help:  "Etripas:  [£«^w]). 
L  The  head  of  one  of  the  twenty-two  courses  of 
priests  which  returned  from  captivity  with  Zerub- 
babel  and  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  1).  But  in  the  some- 
what paraUd  list  of  Neh.  x.  2-8,  the  name  of  the 

■une  person  is  written  H^"}!?*  Axariah,  as  it  is 
probably  in  Ezr.  vii.  1.     [Azariah,  22.] 

2.  The  &mou8  Scribe  and  Priest,  descended 
from  Hilkiah  the  high-priest  in  Josiah's  reign,  IVom 
whose  younger  son  Asariah,  sprung  Seraiah,  Kzra*s 
&ther,  quite  a  difierent  person  from  i^eraiah  the 
high-priest  (Ezr.  vii.  1).  All  that  is  really  known 
of  Ezra  is  contained  in  the  four  last  chapters  of 
the  book  of  Ezra,  and  in  Neh.  viii.  and  xii.  26. 
From  these  passages  we  learn  that  he  was  a  learned 
and  pious  priest  residing  at  Babylon  in  the  time  of 
Artaxerxes  lx>ngimanus.  The  origin  of  his  iuflu- 
enoe  with  the  king  does  not  appear,  but  in  the  sev- 
enth year  of  his  reign,  in  spite  of  the  unfiEtvorable 
report  which  had  been  sent  by  Rehum  and  Shim- 
shai,  he  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  to 
take  with  him  a  company  of  Israelites,  together 
with  priests,  Levites,  singers,  porters,  and  Nethi- 
nim.  Of  these  a  list,  amounting  to  1754,  is  given 
In  Ezr.  viii. ;  and  these,  also,  doubtless  form  a  part 
of  the  ftiU  list  of  the  returned  captives  contained 
in  Neh.  vii.,  and  in  duplicate  in  Ezr.  ii.  The  jour- 
ney of  Ezra  and  his  companions  from  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem  took  just  four  months:  and  they  brought 
up  with  them  a  btfge  f^ee-wiU  offering  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  silver  vesseU,  contributed,  not  only  by 
the  Babykmian  Jews,  but  by  the  king  himself  and 
his  oounsellon.  These  ofierings  were  for  the  house 
of  (jod,  to  beautify  it,  and  for  the  purchase  of  bul- 
k)cks,  rams,  and  the  other  oflerings  required  for 
the  temple-service.  In  addition  to  this  Ezra  was 
ampoweitd  to  draw  upon  the  king's  treasurers  be- 
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yond  the  river  for  any  further  supplies  he  migfai 
require;  and  all  priests,  Levites,  and  other  minis- 
ters of  the  temple  were  exempted  from  taxation 
Ezra  had  also  authority  given  him  to  appoint  mag 
istrates  and  judges  in  Jud«a,  with  power  of  lift 
and  death  over  all  oflleiidere.  This  ample  commis- 
s'.on  was  granted  him  at  his  own  request  (Ezr.  viL 
6  If  and  it  appears  that  his  great  design  was  to  efl^ 
a  rtlig'ous  relormat'.cm  among  the  Palestine  Jews, 
and  to  bring  them  back  to  the  observation  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  from  whi  -h  they  had  grievously  da-  . 
clined.  His  first  step,  accordingly,  was  to  enforce 
a  separation  from  their  wives  upon  all  who  had 
made  heathen  marriages,  in  which  number  were 
many  priests  and  Levites,  as  well  as  other  Israelites. 
This  was  ettected  in  little  more  than  six  months 
after  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem.  With  the  detailed 
account  of  this  important  transaction,  £zra*s  auto- 
biography ends  abruptly,  and  we  hear  nothing  mors 
of  him  till,  13  years  afterwards,  in  the  20th  of 
Artaxerxes,  we  find  him  again  at  Jerusalem  with 
Nehemiah  **the  Turshatha."  It  is  generally  as- 
sumed that  Ezra  had  continued  governor  till  Neh^ 
miah  superseded  him;  but  as  Ezra's  conunission 
was  only  of  a  temporary  nature,  **  to  inquire  oon- 
ceming  Judah  and  Jerusalem"  (Ezr.  vii.  14),  and 
to  carry  thither  "the  silver  and  gokl  which  the 
king  and  his  counsellors  had  freely  ofibred  unto  the 
God  of  Israel "  (15),  and  as  there  is  no  trace  what- 
ever of  his  presence  at  Jerusalem  between  the  8th 
and  the  20th  of  Artaxerxes,  it  seems  probable  that 
aft«r  he  had  eflRscted  the  above-named  reformation, 
and  had  appointed  competent  judges  and  magis- 
trates, with  authority  to  maintain  it,  he  himself 
returned  to  the  king  of  Persia.  This  is  in  itself 
what  one  would  expect,  and  what  is  borne  out  by 
the  parallel  case  of  Nehemiah,  and  it  also  accounts 
for  Uie  abrupt  termination  of  Ezra's  narrative,  and 
for  that  relapse  of  the  Jews  into  theur  former  ir- 
regularities which  is  apparent  in  the  book  of  Nehe- 
mkih.  Such  a  relapse,  and  such  a  state  of  aflSdrs 
at  Jerusalem  Ui  genoid,  could  scarody  have  occurred 
if  Ezra  had  continued  there.  Whether  he  returned 
to  Jerusalem  with  Nehemiah,  or  separately,  does 
not  appear  certainly,  but  as  he  is  not  mentioned  in 
Nehemiah's  narrative  till  after  the  completion  of 
the  wall  (Neh.  viii.  1),  it  is  perhaps  probable  that 
he  followed  the  hitter  some  months  later,  having, 
perhaps,  been  sent  for  to  aid  him  in  his  work.  The 
ftinctions  he  executed  under  Nehemiah's  govern- 
ment were  purely  of  a  priestly  and  ecclesiasticsl 
character,  such  as  reading  and  hiterpreting  the  law 
of  Moses  to  the  people  during  the  eight  days  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  praying  in  the  oongregatkm, 
and  assisting  at  the  dedicatk>n  of  the  wall,  and  in 
promoting  the  religious  rcformatkNi  so  happily 
effeeted  by  the  Tushatha.  But  in  such  he  fiM 
the  first  phce  ;  being  repeatedly  coupled  with 
Nehemiah  the  Tirshatlui  (viii.  9,  xii.  26),  while 
Eliashib  the  high -priest  is  not  mentioned  as  taking 
any  part  in  the  reformation  at  alL  In  the  sealing 
to  the  covenant  described  Neh.  x.,  Ezra  probably 
sealed  under  the  patronymic  Seraiah  or  Azariah 
(v.  2).  As  Ezra  is  not  mentioned  after  Nehe- 
miah's departure  for  Babylon  in  the  32d  Arta- 
xerxes, and  as  everything  fell  into  oonftiskm  during 
Nehemiah's  absence  (Neh.  xiii.),it  is  not  unlikely 
that  Ezra  may  have  died  or  returned  to  Babykio 
before  that  year.  Josephus,  who  should  be  oar 
next  best  authority  after  Sciipture,  evidently  knew 
nothing  about  the  time  or  the  phMS  of  his  death. 
He  va^iely  says,  "  he  died  an  old  man,  and  was 
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buried  in  a  magnificent  manner  at  Jerusalem  ** 
{Ant.  xi.  5,  §  5),  and  places  his  death  in  the  high- 
priestiiood  of  Joacim,  and  before  the  government 
of  Nehemiuh !  But  that  he  lived  under  the  high- 
priesthood  of  EHashib  and  the  government  of 
Nehemiah  is  expressly  stated  in  Nehemiah;  and 
there  was  a  strong  Jewish  tradition  that  he  was 
buried  in  Persia.  Thus  Benjamin  of  Tudela  says 
of  Nehar-Samorah  —  apparently  some  place  on  the 
lower  Tigris,"  on  the  frontier  of  Persia ;  Zanmza 
according  to  the  Talmudists,  otherwise  Zamzumu 
—  *»  The  sepulchre  of  Ezra  the  priest  and  scribe  is 
in  this  place,  where  he  died  on  his  journey  from 
Jerusalem  to  king  Artaxerxes*'  (vol.  i.  p.  116),  a 
tradition  which  certainly  agrees  very  well  with  the 
narrative  of  Nehemiah.  This  sepulchre  is  shown 
to  this  day  (ib.  vol.  ii.,  note  p.  116).  As  r^ards 
the  traditional  history  of  Ezra,  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  judge  what  portion  of  it  has  any  histori- 
cal foiuidation.     The  principal  works  ascribed  to 
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him  by  the  Jews,  and,  on  the  strength  of  tlvlr 
testimony,  by  Christians  also,  are: —  (1.)  Tbein- 
stitutitm  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  of  which,  the 
Jews  say,  Ezra  was  president,  and  Daniel,  HagL^i, 
Zechariah,  Malachi,  Zorobabel,  Mordecai,  Je^ua, 
Nehemiah,  Ac.,  were  members,  Simeon  the  .luit, 
the  last  sunivor,  living  on  till  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great!  (2.)  The  settling  the  canon  of 
Scripture,  and  restoring,  correcting,  and  editing 
the  whole  sacred  volume  according  to  the  threefold 
arrangement  of  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  .ind  the 
Hagiographa,  with  the  diivisions  of  the  Pesukim^ 
or  verses,  the  vowel-points  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion fh>m  Moses,  and  the  emendations  of  the  Ken. 
(3.)  The  introduction  of  the  Chaldee  character  in- 
stead of  the  old  Hebrew  or  Samaritan.  (4.)  Tbt 
authorship  of  the  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Neb» 
miah,  and,  some  add,  Esther;  and  many  of  the 
Jews  say,  also  of  the  books  of  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and 
the  12  prophets.     (5.)  The  establishment  of  syia- 
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gogues.  Of  most  of  these  works  a  full  account  is 
given  in  Prideaux's  ConnectuM^  1.  308-^48,  and 
855-376;  also  in  Buxtorfs  Tiberins.  References 
to  the  chief  rabbinical  and  other  authorities  wiU  be 
found  in  Winer.  A  compendious  account  of  the 
arguments  by  which  most  of  these  Jewish  state- 
ments are  proved  to  be  fabulous  is  given  in  Stehe- 
lin's  Rnbbin.  Lilerat.  pp.  5-8;  of  which  the  chief 
are  drawn  6t>m  the  ^ence  of  the  sacred  writers 
themselves,  of  the  apocryphal  books,  and  of  Jose- 
phus  —  and  it  might  be  added,  of  Jerome  —  and 
finom  the  hd  that  they  may  be  traced  to  the  author 
of  the  chapter  in  the  Mishna  called  Pirke  Atoth. 
Here,  however,  it  must  suffice  to  observe  that  the 
pointed  description  of  Ezra  (vii.  6)  as  "a  ready 
loribe  in  the  law  of  Moees,"  repeated  in  11,  12, 


a  •  "  On  the  Tigris,  near  Its  Junction  with  the  Bu- 
phmtcs,"  says  Layani  {Nintvek  and  Babylon^  p.  601). 

U. 


21,  added  to  the  information  oonoemlng  him  that 
<^  he  had  prepared  his  heart  to  seek  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel  statuta 
and  judgments*'  (vii.  10),  and  his  oomml»ion  "tc 
teach  the  laws  of  his  God  to  such  as  knew  them 
not**  (25),  and  his  great  diligence  in  reading  the 
Scriptures  to  the  people,  all  give  the  utmost  prob- 
ability to  the  account  which  attributes  to  him  a 
corrected  edition  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  circu- 
lation of  many  such  copies.  The  books  of  Nehe- 
miah and  Malachi  must  indeed  have  been  added 
later;  possibly  by  Malachi's  authority.  Some  tra- 
dition to  this  e^ect  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
Jewish  ffible  of  Malachi  being  the  same  person  as 
Ezra.  But  we  cannot  affirm  that  Ezra  Inserted  in 
the  Canon  any  books  that  were  not  already  ac- 
knowledged as  inspired,  as  we  ha\'e  no  sufficient 
ground  for  ascribing  to  him  the  prophetic  charac- 
ter. Even  the  books  of  which  he  was  the  autbcr 
may  not  have  assiuncd  definitely  the  character  of 
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iScmrruRB  till  they  were  sanctioned  bj  Malachi. 
There  does  not,  however^  seem  to  be  sufficient 
ground  for  forming  a  definite  opinion  on  the  details 
of  the  sul^ect.  In  like  manner  one  can  only  say 
that  the  introduction  of  the  Choldee  character,  and 
the  commencement  of  such  stated  meeting  for 
hearing  the  Scriptures  read  as  led  to  the  regular 
syna^oc^e -service,  are  things  likely  to  have  occurred 
about  this  time.  For  the  question  of  £zra*s  au- 
thorship, see  CHRONiCLua;  also  Ezra,  ikmjk  op. 

A.  C.  H. 

3.  (n'5t.5):  »Ecrp(;  [Vat  E<rp«i:]  Ezra).  A 
name  which  occurs  in  the  obscure  genealogy  of  1 
Chr.  iv.  17.  According  to  the  author  of  the 
Cluastiones  in  Paral.^  }£m  is  the  same  as  Am- 
ram,  and  his  sons  Jether  and  Mered  are  Aaron 
and  Moses. 

EZ'RA,  BOOK  OF.  The  book  of  Ezra  speaks 
for  itself  to  any  one  who  reads  it  with  ordinary  in- 
telligence, and  without  any  prejudice  as  to  its 
nature  and  composition.  It  is  manifestly  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  books  of  Chronicles,  as  indeed  it 
is  called  by  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  Sermones 
dierum  Eadra  (ap.  Cosiu's  Otnon  of  Scr.  51).  It 
u  naturally  a  fresh  book,  as  commencing  the  his- 
tory of  the  returned  captives  after  seventy  years 
of  suspension,  as  it  were,  of  the  national  life.  But 
when  we  speak  of  the  book  as  a  chronicle^  we  at 
once  declare  the  nature  of  it,  which  its  contents 
also  abundantly  confirm.  Like  the  two  books  of 
Chronicles,  it  consists  of  the  contemporary  histori- 
cal journals  kept  from  time  to  time  by  the  prophets, 
or  other  authorized  persons,  who  were  eye-wit- 
nesses for  the  most  part  of  what  they  record,  and 
whose  several  narratives  were  aflerwarrls  strung 
together,  and  either  abridged  or  added  to,  as  the 
case  required,  by  a  later  hand.  That  later  hand, 
in  the  book  of  Ezra,  was  doubtjess  Ezra's  own,  as 
appears  by  the  four  last  chapters,  as  well  as  by 
other  matter  inserted  in  the  previous  chapters. 
While  therefore,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  whole  book 
is  Ezra's,  as  put  together  by  him,  yet,  strictly,  only 
the  four  last  chapters  are  his  original  work.  Nor 
will  it  be  difficult  to  point  out  with  ttJerable  cer- 
tainty several  of  the  writers  of  whoee  writings  the 
first  six  chapters  are  composed.  It  has  already 
been  suggested  [Chronicles]  that  the  chief  por- 
tion of  the  last  chapter  of  2  Chr.  and  Ezr.  i.  may 
probably  have  been  written  by  Daniel.  The  evi- 
dences of  this  in  Ezr.  i.  must  now  be  given 
more  fully.  No  one  probably  can  read  Daniel  as 
a  genuine  book,  and  not  be  struck  with  the  very 
singular  circumstance  that,  while  he  tells  us  in 
ch.  ix.  that  he  was  aware  that  the  seventy  years' 
captivity,  foretold  by  Jeremiah,  was  near  iti  close, 
and  was  led  thereby  to  pray  earnestly  for  the 
restoration  of  Jerusalem,  and  while  he  recocds  the 
remarkable  vision  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  yet  he 
takes  not  the  slightest  notice  of  Cyrus's  decree,  by 
which  Jeremiah's  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and  his 
own  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  was 
accomplished,  and  which  must  have  been  the  most 
stirring  event  in  his  long  life,  not  even  excepting 
the  incident  of  the  den  of  lions.  He  passes  over  in 
stter  silence  the  frst  year  of  Cyrus,  to  which 
pointed  tiUusion  is  made  in  Dan.  i.  21,  and  proceeds 
in  ch.  X.  to  the  Oiird  year  of  Cyrus.  Such  silence 
Is  utteriy  unaccountable.  But  Ezr.  i.  supplies  the 
missing  notice.  If  placed  between  Dan.  ix.  and  x. 
it  exactly  fills  up  the  gap,  and  records  Uie  e%'ent 
Of  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  in  which  Daniel  was  so 
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deeply  interested.  And  not  only  so,  but  the  mam' 
ner  of  the  record  is  exactly  Daniel's.  Rer.  i.  It 
"  And  in  the  first  year  of  C}tus  K.  of  Persia,"  if 
the  precise  formula  used  in  Dan.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  vii.  1, 
viii.  1,  ix.  1,  X.  1,  xi.  1.  The  designation  (ver.  1, 
2,  8)  "Cyrus  king  of  Persia"  is  that  used  Dan 
X.  1 ;  the  reference  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  in 
ver.  1  is  similar  to  that  in  Dan.  ix.  2,  and  the 
natural  sequence  to  it.  The  giving  the  text  of  the 
decree,  ver.  2-4  (cf.  Don.  iv.),  the  mention  of  the 
name  of  "  ^lithredath  the  treasurer,"  ver.  8  (d 
Dan.  i.  3,  11),  the  allusion  to  the  sacred  vessels 
placed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  house  pf  his  god, 
ver.  7  (cf.  Dan.  i.  2),  the  giving  the  Chaldee  nam9 
of  Zerubbabel,  ver.  8,  U  (cf.  Dan.  i.  7),  and  the 
whole  locus  stuntH  of  the  narrator,  who  evidently 
wrote  at  Babylon,  not  at  Jerusalem,  are  all  circum 
stances  which  in  a  marked  manner  point  to  Daniel 
as  the  writer  of  Ezr.  i.  Nor  is  there  the  least  im- 
probability in  the  supposition  that  if  Ezra  edited 
Daniel's  papers  he  might  think  the  chapter  in  quea« 
Uon  more  conv^iiently  placed  in  its  chronological 
position  in  the  Chronicles  than  in  the  collection  of 
Daniel's  prophecies.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  several  chapters  of  the  prophets  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah  are  actually  found  in  the  book  of  Kuiga, 
as  e.  g.  Is.  xxxvi.-xxxix.  in  2  K.  xviii.-xx. 

Ezr.  i.  then  was  by  the  hand  of  Daniel. 

As  regards  Ezr.  ii.,  and  as  far  as  iii.  1,  where 
the  change  of  name  ftom  Sheshbazzar  to  Zerub- 
babel in  ver.  2,  the  mention  of  Nehemiah  the 
Tirshatha  in  ver.  2  and  63,  and  that  of  Mordecoi 
in  ver.  2,  at  once  indicate  a  different  and  much 
finer  hand,  we  need  not  seek  long  to  discover  where 
it  came  from,  because  it  is  found  tn  extendi,  ver- 
btUim  et  literatim  (with  the  exception  of  clerical 
errors),  in  the  7th  ch.  of  Nehemmh,  where  it  be- 
longs beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  [Nkiik>iiah, 
Book  ok].  This  portion  then  was  written  by 
Nehemiah,  and  was  placed  by  Ezra,  or  possibly  by 
a  still  later  hand,  in  this  position,  as  bearing  upon 
the  return  from  captivity  related  in  ch.  i.,  though 
chronologically  out  of  place.  Whether  the  extract 
originally  extended  so  &r  as  iii.  1  may  be  doubted. 
The  next  portion  extends  from  iii.  2  to  the  end  of 
ch.  vi.  With  the  exception  of  one  large  exphuia 
tory  addition  by  Ezra,  extending  fi^m  iv.  6  to  23, 
which  has  cruelly  but  most  needlessly  perplexed 
commentators,  this  portion  is  the  work  of  a  writer 
contemjx>rary  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua,  and  an 
eye-witness  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  m  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Ilystaspis.  The 
minute  details  gi\-en  of  all  the  circumstances,  such 
as  the  weepmg  of  the  old  men  who  had  seen  the 
first  Tcmi^  the  names  of  the  l^evites  who  took 
port  in  the  work,  of  the  heathen  go\-emor8  who 
hindered  it,  the  expression  (vi.  15)  "  This  house 
was  finished,"  Ac.,  the  number  of  the  sacrifices 
ofiered  at  the  dedication,  and  the  whole  tone  of  the 
narrative,  bespeak  an  actor  in  the  scenes  described. 
Who  then  was  so  likely  to  record,  these  interesting 
events  as  one  of  those  prophets  who  took  an  active 
port  in  promoting  them,  and  a  branch  of  whoee 
duty  it  would  be  to  continue  the  national  chromcUsf 
That  it  was  the  prophet  Haggai  becomes  tolerably 
sure  when  we  observe  fVirther  the  following  coin- 
cidences in  style. 

1.  The  title  «« the  prophet,"  is  throughout  this 
portion  of  Ezra  attached  in  a  peculiar  way  to  the 
name  of  Haggai.  Thus  chapter  v.  1  we  read  '*  Hien 
the  prophets,  Haggai  the  prophet^  and  Zechariah 
the  son  of  Iddo,  prophesied,'*   ^.;   and  \i.  14, 
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**  They  proepered  through  the  prophesying  of  Hag- 
gai  thepi-ophtty  and  Zechariah  the  eon  of  Iddo/' 
And  in  like  manner  in  Hag.  i.  1,3,  12,  ii.  1,  10, 
he  is  called  "  Uaggai  the  prophet." 

2.  The  designation  of  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  is 
Identical  in  the  two  n-riters.  "  Zenibbabel  the  son 
of  Shealtiel,  and  Jeshna  the  son  of  Jozadak  "  (comp. 
Ezr.  iii.  2,  8,  v.  2,  with  Hag.  i.  1,  12,  14,  ii.  2,  4, 
23).  It  will  be  seen  that  both  writers  usually  nanie 
them  together,  and  in  the  same  order:  Zechariah, 
on  the  contrary,  does  not  once  name  them  together, 
and  calls  them  simply  Zenibbabel,  and  Jeshua. 
Only  in  vi.  11  he  adds  *^  the  son  of  Josedech." 

3.  The  description  in  £zr.  ▼.  1,  2  of  the  effect 
of  the  preaching  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  upon 
Zenibbabel,  Jeshua,  and  the  people,  is  identical  with 
that  in  Hag.  i.,  only  abbreviated.  And  Hag.  ii.  3 
alludes  to  the  interesting  circumstance  recorded  in 
Ezr.  iii.  12. 

4.  Both  writers  mark  the  date  of  the  transactions 
they  record  by  the  year  of  "Darius  the  king" 
(Ezr.  iv.  24,  vi.  15,  compared  with  Hag.  i.  1,  15, 
IL  10,  Ac.). 

5.  Ezr.  iii.  8  contauis  exactly  the  same  enumera- 
•  tion  of  those  that  worked,  viz.  "  Zerubbal)el,  Jeshua, 

and  the  remnant  of  their  brethren,"  as  Hag.  i.  12, 
14,  where  we  have  "  Zenibbabel,  and  Jeshua,  with 
all  the  remnant  of  the  people  "  (comp.  too  Ezr.  vi. 
16,  and  Hag.  ii.  2). 

6.  Both  writers  use  the  expression  "the  work 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord  '*  (Ezr.  iii.  8  and  9,  com- 
pared with  Hag.  i.  14);  and  both  use  the  phrase 
"the  foundation  of  the  temple  wab  laid  "  (Ezr.  iii. 
6,  10,  11,  12,  compared  with  Hag.  ii.  18). 

7.  Both  writers  use  indifferently  the  expressions 
the  "  house  of  the  Ix)rd,"  and  the  "  temple  of  the 
liord,"  but  the  former  much  more  frequently  than 
the  latter.  Thus  the  writer  in  Ezra  uses  the  ex- 
pression "the  house'*  (H^B)  twenty-five  times,  to 

nx  in  which  he  speaks  of  "  the  temple  "  ( vD**n). 
Haggai  speaks  of  "the  house"  seven  times,  of 
"  the  temple  "  twice. 

8.  Both  writers  make  marked  and  frequent 
reference  to  the  law  of  Moses.  Thus  comp.  Ezr. 
iu.  2,  3-6,  8,  vi.  14, 16-22,  with  Hag.  L  8,  10,  ii. 
5,  17, 11-13,  «fec. 

Such  strongly  marked  resemblances  in  the  com- 
pass of  two  such  brief  portions  of  Scripture  'seem 
to  prove  that  they  are  from  the  pen  of  the  same 
writer. 

But  the  above  observations  do  not  apply  to  Ezr. 
h.  6-23,  which  is  a  parenthetic  addition  by  a  much 
later  hand,  and,  as  the  passage  most  clearly  shows, 
made  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longinfanus.  The 
oompiler  who  inserted  chapter  ii.,  a  document  drawn 
up  in  the  reign  of  Ariaxerxes,  to  illustrate  the 
return  of  the  captives  under  Zenibbabel,  here  inserts 
a  notice  of  two  historical  facts  —  of  which  one 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  Xeane^  and  the  other  in 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  —  to  illustrate  the  opposi- 
tion oflfered  by  the  heathen  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  in  the  reign  of  Cyrva  and  Cambyses.  He 
tells  us  that  in  the  b^inning  of  the  reign  of 
Xerxes,  t.  e.  before  Esther  was  in  favor,  they  had 
written  to  the  king  to  pr^udice  him  against  the 
Jews  —  a  circumstance,  by  the  way,  which  may 
father  have  inclined  him  to  listen  to  Haman's 
proposition;  and  he  gives  the  text  of  letters  sent 
to  Artaxerxes,  and  of  Artaxerxes'  answer,  on  the 
itrength  of  which  Kehum  and  Shimshai  forcibly 
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hindered  the  Jews  frt>m  rebuilding  the  city.  Hien 
letters  doubtless  caiue  into  Ezra's  hands  at  Babykm, 
and  may  have  led  to  those  endeavors  on  hb  port  tc 
make  the  king  favorable  to  Jerusalem  which  inued 
in  his  own  commission  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
reign.  At  ver.  24  Haggai's  narrative  proceeds  in 
connection  with  ver,  5.  ITie  mention  of  Artaxerxes 
in  chapter  vi.  14,  is  of  the  same  kind.  The  last 
four  chapters,  beginning  ynth  chapter  \ii.,  ars 
Ezra's  own,  and  continue  the  history  after  a  gap 
of  tifly-eight  years  —  fi^m  the  sixth  of  Darius  to 
the  seventh  of  Artaxerxes.  llie  only  history  of 
Judsea  during  this  interval  is  what  is  givoi  in  the 
above-named  parenthesis,  frx)m  which  we  may  infier 
that  during  this  time  there  was  no  one  in  Palestine 
to  write  the  Chronicles.  The  hist<H'y  of  the  Jews 
in  Persia  for  the  same  period  is  given  in  the  book 
of  Esther. 

The  text  of  the  book  of  Ezra  is  not  in  a  good 
condition.  There  are  a  good  many  palpable  cor- 
ruptions both  in  the  names  and  numerals,  and 
perhaps  in  some  other  points.  It  is  written  partly 
in  Hebrew,  and  partly  in  Chaldee.  The  Chaldee 
begins  at  iv.  8,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  \i.  18. 
The  letter  or  decree  of  Artaxerxes,  vii.  12-26,  ia 
also  given  in  the  original  Chaldee.  There  baa 
never  been  any  doubt  about  Ezra  being  canonical, 
although  there  b  no  quotation  frx)m  it  in  the  N.  T. 
Augustine  says  of  Ezra  "  magb  rmim  gestarum 
scriptor  est  habitus  quam  propheta  "  (Z)e  CVr.  Z>ei, 
xviii.  36).  The  period  covered  by  the  book  b  eighty 
years,  from  the  first  of  Cyrus  it.  c.  536  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighth  of  Artaxerxes  u.  c.  456.  It 
embraces  the  governments  of  Zenibbabel  and  Ezra, 
the  high-priesthood  of  Jeshua,  Joiakim,  and  the 
early  part  of  Eliashib ;  and  the  reigns  of  Cyrus, 
Cambyses,  Smerdb,  Darius  Hystaspb,  Xerxes,  and 
part  of  Artaxerxes.  Of  these  Camb}-ses  and  Smerdia 
are  not  named.     Xerxes  b  barely  named  iv.  6. 

[ESDRAS,  FUtST  BOOK  OF.]  A.  C.  H. 

*  Among  the  later  writers  on  the  book  of  Ezra 
are  these:  Keil  in  his  ApoL  Vertuch  ub,  die  BUcker 
der  Chi-onik,  pp.  93-194,  and  in  hb  £inL  in  das 
A.  Test.  pp.  515-520;  Maurer,  Comm.  m  Vet. 
Test  i.  244  ff.  (of  little  value);  Niigelsbach,  art. 
t'sra  u.  Nehemia,  in  Herzog's  RealnEncyk,  iv. 
165-174;  Bleek  in  his  Einl.  in  das  A,  TesL,  pp. 
373-391 ;  Davidson,  Jntrod.  to  the  Old  Test.  ii. 
121-132;  Pusey,  in  hb  Lectures  on  Daniel,  p. 
328  ff.  (in  defense  of  its  integrity  and  genuineness); 
Bertheau,  Die  BOcher  Esra^  Nechemia  u,  Ester 
erkldrt  (Lief,  x^-ii.  of  the  Kurzyef.  exeg,  Handb. 
sum  A.  T.y  1862);  Wordsworth,  in  hb  HUif  Bible 
untA  Introduction  and  Notes^  iii.  301-^24  (1866); 
and  Kuenen,  BisL  crit,  des  Kvres  de  fAndtn  TesL, 
trad,  par  Pierson,  i.  496-522  (1866).  It  b  the 
opinion  of  many  eminent  critics  of  difirent  schools, 
as  Zunz,  Ewald,  Bertheau,  Vaihinger,  Dillmann, 
Herzfeld,  Daridson,  Bleek,  and  Kuoien,  that  the 
l)0oks  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles  were  com- 
piled by  the  same  person.  H. 

EZ'KAHITE,  THE  (^r^T^'v?  :  6  ZapiTns 
[Vat.  -p«i-],  Alex.  ECpariXirtis;  [in  Ps.,  'lo-pa- 
tjAfrijy,  Vat.  Sin.  -Xft-:]  £zraAtto),  a  title  attached 
to  two  persons  —  Ethan  (1  K.  iv.  31 ;  Ps.  Ixxxtx. 
title)  and  Heman  (Ps.  bcxxviii.  title).  The  word 
b  naturally  derivable  from  Ezrah,  or — which  b 

ahnoet  the  same  in  Hebrew—  Zcrach,  P"^;^. :  and 
accordingly  in  1  Chr.  ii.  6,  Ethan  and  Heman  an 
both  given  as  sons  of  Zerah  the  son  of  Judah 
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Anolher  Ethan  and  uiother  Heraan  are  named  u 
lievites  and  niusicianii  in  the  lists  of  1  Chr.  vi.  and 
ebewhere. 

EZlSil  0")T5  [help  of  Jehovah,  A  conincted 
form,  Ges.  and '  Fiiret]  :  'E<r5p^ ;  [Vat.  E(r5pci ; 
Comp.  Aid.]  Alex.  *E^^:  iLzn),  son  of  Chdub, 
■aperintendent  fdr  king  David  of  those  "  who  did 
the  work  of  the  field  for  tillage  of  the  ground " 
(1  Chr.  xxTii.  26). 


F. 

FABLE  {fideosi  fabula).  Taking  the  words 
foble  and  parable,  not  in  their  strict  etymological 
meaning,  but  in  that  which  has  been  stamped  upon 
them  by  current  vaajge,  looking,  i.  e,  at  the  i£9opic 
fitble  as  the  type  of  the  one,  at  the  Parables  of  the 
N.  T.  as  the  type  of  the  other,  we  have  to  ask 
(1)  in  what  relation  they  stand  to  each  other,  as 
instruments  of  moral  teaching?  (2)  what  use  is 
made  in  the  Bible  of  this  or  of  that  form  ?  That 
they  have  much  in  common  is,  of  course,  obvious 
mough.  In  both  'we  find  "  statements  of  fiEicts, 
which  do  not  even  pretend  to  be  historical,  used  as 
vehicles  for  the  exhibition  of  a  general  truth*' 
(Neander,  Leben  Jesu,  p.  68).  Both  differ  from 
the  Mythus,  in  the  modem  sense  of  that  word,  in 
being  the  result  of  a  deliberate  choice  of  such  a 
mode  of  teaching,  not  the  spontaneous,  unconscious 
evolution  of  thought  in  some  symbolic  form.  They 
take  their  place  so  fiu*  as  species  of  the  same  genus. 
What  are  the  characteristic  marks  by  which  one 
differs  from  the  other,  it  is  perhaps  easier  to  feel 
than  to  define.  Thus  we  have  (comp.  Trench  On 
Parables,  p.  2)  (1)  Lessing's  statement  that  the 
fable  takes  the  form  of  an  actual  narrative,  while 
the  Parable  assumes  only  that  what  is  related  might 
have  happened;  (2)  Herder*s,  that  the  difference 
lies  in  the  fiible's  dealing  with  brute  or  inanimate 
nature,  in  the  parable's  drawing  its  materials  ex- 
clusively from  human  life;  (3)  Olshausen's  (on 
Matt.  xiii.  1),  followed  by  l>ench  (/.  c),  that  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  higher  truths  of  which  the 
parable  is  the  vehicle.  Ptf  haps  the  most  satis&c- 
tory  summing  up  of  the  chief  distinctive  features 
of  each  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  extract  from 
Neander  {L  c):  "The  parable  is  distinguished 
firom  the  £ftble  by  this,  that,  in  the  latter,  qualities, 
or  acts  of  a  higher  class  of  beings  may  be  attributed 
to  a  bwer  («.  g.  those  of  men  to  brutes) ;  while  in 
the  former,  the  lower  sphere  is  kept  perfectly  dis- 
tinct fVom  that  which  it  seems  to  Ulustmte.  The 
beings  and  powers  thus  introduced  always  foUow 
the  law  of  their  nature,  but  their  acts,  according  to 
this  kiw,  are  used  to  figure  those  of  a  higher  race. 
.  .  .  The  mere  introduction  of  brutes  as  personal 
agents,  in  the  fiible,  is  not  sufficient  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  parable,  which  may  make  use  of  the 
same  contrivance;  as,  for  example,  Christ  em[^ys 
the  sheep  in  one  of  his  parables.  The  great  dis- 
tinction here,  also,  Uc«  in  what  has  alrmly  been 
remarked;  brutes  introduced  in  the  parable  act 
according  to  the  law  of  their  nature,  and  the  two 
spheres  of  nature  and  of  the  kingdom  of  God  are 
carefully  separated  from  each  other.  Hence  the 
reciprooil  relations  of  brutes  to  each  other  are  not 
made  use  of,  as  these  could  furnish  no  appropriate 
image  of  the  relation  between  man  and  the  kingdom 
DfGod." 

Of  the  fiftble,  as  thus  distinguished  fh>m  the 
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parable,  we  have  but  two  examples  in  the  Kbk^ 

(1)  that  of  the  trees  choosing  their  king,  addressed 
by  Jotham  to  the  men  of  Shechem  ('ludg.  ix.  8-la). 

(2)  that  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the  thistle,  as 
the  answer  of  Jeboash  to  the  challenge  of  Amaziah 
(2  K.  xiv.  9).  The  narrative  of  Ez.  xvii.  1-10, 
thouc^h,  in  common  with  the  fable,  it  brings  before 
us  the  lower  forms  of  creation  as  representatives  of 
human  characters  and  destinies,  differs  from  it  in 
the  points  above  noticed,  (1)  in  not  introducing 
them  as  having  human  attributes,  (2)  in  the  higher 
I»x)phetic  character  of  the  truths  conveyed  by  it. 
The  great  eagle,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  spread- 
ing vine,  2iK  not  grouped  together  as  the  agents  in 
a  ftkble,  but  are  simply,  like  the  bear,  the  leopard, 
and  the  lion  in  the  visions  of  Daniel,  symbols  of 
the  great  monarchies  of  the  world. 

In  the  two  instances  referred  to,  the  fable  has 
more  the  character  of  the  Greek  aivos  (QuintiL 
ImU  Orat,  v.  11)  than  of  the  fivdos;  that  is,  u  less 
the  firuit  of  a  vivid  imagination,  sporting  with  the 
analogies  between  the  worlds  of  nature  and  of  men, 
than  a  covert  reproof,  making  the  sarcasm  which  it 
aflbcts  to  hide  all  the  sharper  (Midler  and  Donald- 
son, Hist,  of  Greek  Literature,  vol.  i.  c.  xi.).  The 
appearance  of  the  fiible  thus  early  in  the  history 
of  Israel,  and  its  entire  absence  from  the  direct 
teaching  both  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.  are,  each  of 
them  in  its  way,  significant.  Taking  the  recdved 
chronology,  the  fable  of  Jotham  was  spoken  about 
1209  B.  c.  The  Arabian  traditions  of  Lokman  do 
not  assign  to  him  an  earlier  date  than  that  of 
David.  The  earliest  Greek  dtyos  is  that  of  Hesiod 
{Op.  ei  D.  202),  and  the  prose  form  of  the  fable 
does  not  meet  us  till  we  come  (about  550  b.  c.)  to 
Stesichorus  and  iEsop.  The  first  example  in  the 
history  of  Kome  is  the  apologue  of  Menenius 
Agrippa  B.  c.  494,  and  its  genuineness  has  been 
questioned  on  the  ground  that  the  fable  could 
hardly  at  that  time  have  found  its  way  to  Latium 
(Miiller  and  Donaldson,  /.  c).  It  may  be  noticed 
too  that  when  collections  of  fables  became  familiar 
to  the  Greeks  they  were  looked  on  as  imported,  not 
indigenous.  The  traditions  that  surround  the  name 
of  i£sop,  the  absence  of  any  eridence  that  he  wrote 
fables,  the  truces  of  eastern  origin  in  those  ascribed 
to  him,  leave  him  little  more  than  the  representa- 
tive of  a  period  when  the  forms  of  teaching,  which 
bad  long  been  fiuniliar  to  the  more  eastern  nations, 
were  travelling  westward,  and  were  adopted  eagerly 
by  the  Greeks.  The  collections  themselves  are 
described  by  titles  that  indicate  a  foreign  origin. 
They  are  Libyan  (Arist.  Rhtt.  ii.  20),  Cyprian, 
Cilician.  All  these  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Hebrew  mind,  gifted,  as  it  was,  in  a  spe- 
cial measure,  with  the  power  of  perceiving  analo- 
gies in  things  apparently  dissimilar,  attained,  at  a 
very  eariy  stage  of  its  growth,  the  power  which 
does  not  appear  in  the  history  of  other  nations  till 
a  later  period.  Whatever  antiquity  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  fables  in  the  comparatively  later  collection 
of  the  Pancha  Tantra,  the  land  of  Canaan  is,  so 
far  as  we  have  any  data  to  conclude  ftom,  the  fa- 
therland of  &ble.  To  conceive  brutes  or  inani- 
mate objects  as  representing  human  characteristics, 
to  personify  them  as  acting,  speaking,  reas(ming, 
to  draw  lessons  fh>m  them  applicable  to  human  life, 
—  this  must  have  been  common  among  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  time  of  the  Judges.  The  part  assigned 
in  the  eariiest  records  of  the  Bible  to  the  impre»> 
sions  made  by  the  brute  creation  on  the  mind  of 
man  •  then  "  the  Lord  God  fonned  every  beast  d 
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the  field  and  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  brought 
them  unto  Adam  to  see  what  he  would  call  them  " 
(Gen.  ii.  19),  and  the  apparent  symboliam  of  the 
MTpent  in  the  narrative  of  the  Fall  (Gen.  iii.  1) 
are  at  once  indications  of  teaching  adapted  to  men 
in  the  po^ession  of  this  power,  and  must  have 
helped  to  develope  it  (Herder,  GtUi  der  Ebrai- 
Khen  Poede^  Wtrke^  xxxiv.  p.  16,  ed.  1826).  The 
laige  number  of  proverbs  in  which  analogies  of  this 
kind  are  made  the  bases  of  a  moral  precept,  and 
some  of  which  (e.  g.  Prov.  xx\i.  11,  xxx.  15,  25- 
28)  are  of  the  nature  of  condensed  fables,  show 
that  there  was  no  decline  of  this  power  as  the  in- 
tellect of  the  people  advanced.  The  absence  of 
fables  accordingly  irom  the  teaching  of  the  O.  T. 
must  be  ascribed  to  their  want  of  fitness  to  be  the 
media  of  the  truths  which  that  teaching  was  to 
convey.  The  points  in  which  brutes  or  inanimate 
ol^ectj  present  analogies  to  man  are  chiefly  those 
which  belong  to  his  lower  nature,  his  pride,  indo- 
lence, cunning,  and  the  like,  and  the  lessons  derived 
from  them  accordingly  do  not  rise  higher  than  the 
prudential  morality  which  ums  at  repressing  such 
defects  (comp.  Trench  on  the  Parables^  l.  c). 
Hence  the  fable,  apart  from  the  associations  of  a 
grotesque  and  ludicrous  nature  which  gather  round 
it,  apiJt  too  from  its  presenting  narratives  which 
are  "  nee  verse  nee  verisimiles  "  (Cic.  de  InvtrU.  i. 
19),  is  inadequate  as  the  exponent  of  the  higher 
truths  which  belong  to  man's  spiritual  life.  It 
may  sene  to  exhibit  the  relations  between  man 
and  man ;  it  fails  to  represent  those  between  man 
and  God.  To  do  that  is  the  office  of  the  Para- 
ble, finding  its  outward  framework  in  the  dealings 
of  men  with  each  other,  or  in  the  world  of  nature 
as  it  is,  not  in  any  grotesque  parody  of  nature,  and 
exhibiting,  in  either  case,  real  and  not  fanciful  anal- 
ogies. Tlie  fable  seizes  on  that  which  man  has  in 
common  with  the  creatures  below  him ;  the  para- 
ble rests  on  the  truths  that  man  is  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  that  ^^  all  things  are  double  one 
against  another." 

It  is  noticeable,  as  confirming  this  view  of  the 
office  of  the  fable,  that,  though  those  of  JEsop 
(so  called)  were  known  to  the  great  preacher  of 
righteousness  at  Athens,  though  a  metrical  para- 
phrase of  some  of  them  was  among  the  employ- 
ments of  his  impiisonment  (Plato,  Pfteedon,  pp.  60, 
61),  they  were  not  employed  by  him  as  illustra- 
tions, or  channels  of  instruction.  While  Socrates 
•hows  an  appreciation  of  the  power  of  such  fables 
to  represent  some  of  the  phenomena  of  human  life, 
he  was  not,  he  says,  in  this  sense  of  the  word, 
fivBoKoyiKSs,  11>e  myths,  which  appear  in  the 
Gorgias^  the  Phcsdms^  the  Phadon^  the  Republic^ 
are  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  iEsopic  fables,  are 
(to  take  his  own  account  of  them)  ou  /avBoi  &Wa 
\6yoif  true,  tliough  figurative,  representations  of 
■piritiial  realities,  while  the  illustrations  from  the 
common  facts  of  life  which  were  so  conspicuous  in 
his  ordinary  teaching,  though  differing  in  being 
comparisons  rather  than  narraUves,  come  nearer  to 
the  parables  of  the  Bible  (comp.  the  contrast  be- 
tween rd  ^aKpaTUcd,  as  examples  of  the  irapafioX-h 
and  the  \^oi  Ai(r(&ir€ioiy  Arist  Ehei.  ii.  20).  It 
may  be  said  indeed  that  the  use  of  the  fable  as  an 
Instrument  of  teaching  (apart  from  the  embellisb- 
ment«  of  wit  and  fancy  with  which  it  is  associated 
by  such  writers  as  Leasing  and  La  Fontaine)  be- 
k>ng8  rather  to  childhood,  and  the  child-like  period 
of  national  life,  than  to  a  more  advanced  develop- 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  political  change,  as 
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in  the  cases  of  Jotham,  Stesichorus  (Arist.  lOkH 
I.  c),  Menenius  Agrippa,  it  is  used  as  an  element 
of  persuasion  or  reproof.  It  ceases  to  appear  in  tbt 
higher  ek>quence  of  orators  and  statesmen.  The 
special  excellence  of  fables  is  that  they  are  9iifi7iyo- 
piKol  (Arist.  Rhti.  L  c.\  that  **ducere  animos 
solent,  pnecipue  rustieorum  et  imperitorum  *^ 
(Quint.  InM.  Orat.  I.  c). 

The  /ji^ot  of  false  teachers  claiming  to  belong 
to  the  Christian  church,  alluded  to  by  writers  of 
the  N.  T.  in  connection  with  yfi/eaXoyitu  hripav- 
Toi  (1  Tim.  i.  4),  or  with  epiUiets  'lov^aiKoi  (Tit. 
i-  14),  ypw^iis  (1  Tim.  iv.  7),  ff€ffo<l>urfi4voi  (2 
Pet  i.  16),  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  character 
of  fables,  properly  so  called.  As  applied  to  them, 
the  word  takes  its  general  meaning  of  anything 
false  or  unreal,  and  it  does  not  £sdl  within  tlie  scope 
of  the  present  article  to  discuss  the  nature  of  the 
falsehoods  so  referred  to.     [See  Parabi^e.] 

.      E.  H.  P. 

FAIR  HAVENS  (KaXol  AiM^Kfs),  a  harbor 
in  the  island  of  Crete  (Acts  xxvii.  8),  not  men- 
tioned in  any  oUier  ancient  writing.  Tba«  seems 
no  probability  that  it  is,  as  Biscoe  suggested  (on  the 
Acts,  p.  347,  ed.  1829),  the  KoAT^)  'Akt^  of  Steph. 
Byz.  —  for  that  is  said  to  be  a  city,  wh««as  Fiur 
Havens  is  described  as  ^^  a  place  near  to  which  was 
a  city  called  Lasaea  "  {T6iros  tis  f  ^yyifs  ^y  vSKis 
A.).  Moreover  Mr.  Pashley  foimd  {TmrtU  in 
Crete,  voL  ii.  p.  57)  a  district  called  Acte  ;  and  ii 
is  most  likely  that  Ka\^  'Airr^  was  utuated  there; 
but  that  district  is  in  the  W.  of  the  island,  whereas 
Fair  Havens  was  on  the  S.  Its  portion  is  nom 
quite  certain.  Though  not  mentioned  by  ckasical 
writers,  it  is  still  known  by  its  old  Greek  name,  aa 
it  was  in  the  time  of  Pococke,  and  other  early 
travellers  mentioned  by  Mr.  Smith  ( I  'oynye  and 
Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  2d  ed.  pp.  80-82).  La- 
s.ea  too  has  recently  been  most  explicitly  discov- 
ered. In  fact  Fair  Havens  appears  to  have  been 
practically  its  harbor,  lliese  places  are  situated 
four  or  five  miles  to  the  E.  of  Cape  Matala,  which 
is  the  most  conspicuous  headland  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Crete,  and  immediately  to  the  W.  of  which  the 
coast  trends  suddenly  to  the  N.  This  last  circum- 
stance explains  why  the  ship  which  conve}-ed  St. 
Paul  was  brought  to  anchor  in  Ffur  Havens.  In 
consequence  of  violent  and  continuing  N.  W.  winds 
she  had  been  imable  to  hold  on  her  course  towards 
Italy  from  Cnidus  (ver.  7),  and  had  run  down,  bj 
Salmone,  under  the  lee  of  Crete.  It  was  possible  to 
reach  Fair  Havens;  but  beyond  Cape  Matala  the 
difficulty  would  have  recurred,  so  long  as  the  wind 
remained  in  the  same  quarter.  A  considerable 
delay  took  place  (ver.  9)  during  which  it  is  possible 
that  St  Paul  may  have  had  opportunities  of  preach- 
ing the  gospel  at  LassBa,  or  even  at  Goictyna, 
where  Jews  resided  (1  Mace.  xv.  23),  and  which 
was  not  fiir  distant;  but  all  this  is  coniectund. 
A  consultation  took  place,  at  which  it  was  decided, 
against  the  apostle's  advice,  to  make  an  attempt  to 
reach  a  good  harbor  named  Phekice,  their  present 
anchorage  being  di/et^cror  wpht  wapax^^fjuurltir 
(ver.  12).  All  such  terms  are  comparative:  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  a  safe  winter  harbor. 
Fair  Havens  is  infinitely  infmor  to  Phenice  ; 
though  perhaps  even  as  a  matter  of  seamanship 
St.  Paul's  advice  was  not  bad.  However  this  may 
be,  the  south  wind,  which  sprang  up  afterwards 
(ver.  13),  proved  delusive;  and  the  vessel  was  caught 
by  a  hurricane  [Euroclyimin]  on  her  way  to- 
wards Phenice,  and  uKimatdy  wrecked.     Uesidei 
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A  view  (p.  81;,  Mr.  Smith  gives  a  chart  of  Fair 
Havens  with  the  soundings  (p.  257),  from  which 
any  one  can  form  a  judgment  for  himself  of  the 
merits  of  the  harbor.  J.  S.  11. 

*  The  result  certainly  vindicated  the  prudence 
of  the  apostle's  advice  ia  his  opposition  to  the  sea- 
men who  insisted  on  leaving  Fair  Havens  and  at- 
tempting to  reach  Phcenice  (Acts  xxvii.  12).  It 
was  not  a  question  of  the  comparative  excellence 
of  the  two  harbors,  but  of  the  safety  of  exchanging 
one  for  the  other  under  such  circumstances.  It 
should  have  been  taken  into  account  at  that  season 
of  the  year  that  gales  of  northerly  wind,  sudden 
and  violent,  were  liable  to  spring  up  at  any  mo- 
ment, and  in  that  event  that  the  ship  must  be 
driven  ofT  to  sea  and  almost  inevitably  be  wrecked. 
Paul  ere  this  must  have  become  a  cautious  as  well 
as  experienced  navigator.  He  had  "  thrice  suffered 
shipwreck,  had  spent  a  night  and  a  day  in  the  deep '' 
(2  Cor.  xi.  25)  before  he  embarked  on  this  voyage 
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to  Rome.  Recent  observations  show  thai  Fair 
Havens,  though  not  equal  to  Phoenioe  (if  that  be 
LiUro\  is  yet  protected  to  some  extent  by  reefs  and 
islands,  and  not  bad  as  a  temporary  shelter.  (See 
Smith's  Voyige  and  Shipioredc  of  St.  Paul^  p.  85, 
3d  ed.)  The  apostle's  advice,  therefore,  may  be 
justified  on  nautical  grounds.  H. 

FAIRS  (D^Jl^ty:  iyopd:  nundina,  foiwn\ 
a  word  which  occurs  only  in  £z.  xxvii.  and  tbere 
no  less  than  seven  times  (ver.  12,  14,  16,  19,  22, 
27,  33):  in  the  last  of  these  verses  it  is  rendered 
»*  wares,"  and  this  we  believe  to  Ikj  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  word  thmiighout.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  word  stands  in  some  sort  of  relation  to 

Il*npD  throughout  the  whole  of  the  chapter,  the 
latter  word  also  occurring  seven  times,  and  trans- 
lated sometimes  '* market"  (ver.  13,  17,  19),  and 
elsewhere  «» merchandise  "  (ver.  9,  27,  33,  34). 
The  words  are  used  alternately,  and  represent  the 


Fair  Havens  in  Crete. 


alternations  of  commercial  business  in  whi<^h  the 
merchants  of  Tyre  were  enga;;cM.  That  the  first 
of  these  words  cannot  signify  **  fairs  "  is  evident 
from  ver.  12;  for  the  inhabitants  of  Tarshish  did 
not  visit  Ty^'  **"^  *^***  versA.  Let  the  reader  sub- 
stitute "paid  "  or  '^ exchanged  for  thy  wares,"  for 
"occupied  in  thy  fairs,"  and  the  sense  is  much 
improved.  The  relation  which  this  term  bears  to 
manrnby  wbi^h  nroperly  means  barter^  appears  to  be 
pretty  much  t  A  jaiue  as  exists  between  exports  and 
imports.  The  requirements  of  the  Tyrians  them- 
selves, such  as  slaves  (13),  wheat  (17),  steel  (19), 
were  a  matter  of  maarab ;  but  where  the  business 
consisted  in  the  exchange  of  Tyrian  wares  for  for- 
eign productions,  it  is  specified  m  this  fonn,  "  Tar- 
■hish  p<iid  fur  thy  warti  with  silver,  iron,  tin,  and 
lead."  The  use  of  the  terms  would  probably  have 
been  more  mtelligible  if  the  prophet  had  mentioned 


a  From  the  root  ^Dn,  «  to  be  red." 


what  the  Tyrians  gave  in  exchange:  as  it  is,  he 
only  notices  the  one  side  of  the  bargain,  namely, 
what  the  Tyrians  received,  whether  they  were  buy- 
ers or  sellers.  W.  L.  T». 

FALLOW-DEER     ("T^Qn.,"    yachmih' . 

Alex.  ^{tfiaXos'  bubalus).  The  Heb.  word, 
which  is  mentioned  only  in  Deut.  xiv.  5,  as  the 
name  of  one  of  the  animals  allowed  by  the  I^viti- 
cal  law  for  food,  and  in  1  R.  iv.  23,  as  forming 
part  of  the  pro\isions  for  ^lomon's  table,  appears 
to  point  to  the  Antilope  buthilis^  Pallas;  the  /3o^ 
/SoXot  of  the  Greeks  (see  Herod,  iv.  192;  Arii- 
totle,  Hist.  Arum.  iii.  6,  ed.  Schneider,  and  De  Part, 
Anim.  iii.  2,  11,  ed.  Bekker:  Oppian,  Cyn.  ii.  800) 
is  properiy,  we  believe,  identified  with  the  afore- 
named antelope.  From  the  different  descriptione 
of  the  yachmHry  as  given  by  Arabian  writers,  and 
cited  by  Bochart  {Hieroz.  ii.  284  ff),  it  would 
seem  that  *hi»  is  the  animal  denoted;   though 
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Damir's  remarks  in  some  respects  are  fitbulous, 
and  he  represents  the  ynchmuf  as  having  decid 
oous  horns,  which  will  not  apply  to  any  antelope. 
Still  Cazuinus,  according  to  Kosenmiiller,  identifies 
the  yuchmur  <>  with  the  bekker-eJ'-toash  ("  wild 
cow  "^.  which  is  the  modem  name  m  N.  Africa  for 
the  AniUope  bubalis.  Kitto  {PicL  Bibl.  Deut.  L  c.) 
sa^'s,  ^^'I'he  yachmQr  of  the  Hebrews  is  without 
doubt  erroneously  identified  with  the  fallow-deer, 
which  does  not  exist  in  Asia,*'  and  refers  the  name 
to  the  Oryx  leucoryz^  citing  Niebuhr  as  authority 
for  stating  that  this  animal  is  known  among  the 
eastern  An\»  by  the  name  of  yazmw\  The  fallow- 
deer  (Ceirus  dama)  is  undoubtedly  a  native  of 
Asia;  indeed  Persia  seems  to  be  its  proper  country. 
Hasselquist  {Trav.  p.  211)  noticed  this  deer  in 
Mount  Tabor.  Oedmann  ( Verm,  Samml.  i.  178) 
believes  that  the  yachmur  is  best  denoted  by  the 
Cervus  dama.  The  authority  of  the  LXX.,  how- 
ever, in  a  question  of  this  kind,  should  decide  the 
matter:  accordingly  we  have  little  doubt  but  that 
the  yachmur  of  the  Heb.  Scriptures  denotes  the 
btkker-el-waah^  or  "wild  or,"  of  Barbary  and  N. 
Africa.     (See  Shaw's  Travels^  p.  242,  and  SuppL 


■^  —  -  vSS  t 
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Aleelaphus  bubalis. 


p.  75,  folio;  BuflTon,  Hist.  Natur.  jdi.  294.)  The 
Greek  fioi^aXos  evidently  points  to  some  animal 
having  the  general  appearance  of  an  ox.  Pliny 
(A^.  H.  viii.  15)  tells  us  that  the  common  people  in 
their  ignorance  sometimes  gave  the  name  of  bubalus 
to  the  Bison  (Auroch)  and  the  Ui-us.  He  adds, 
the  animal  properly  so  called  is  produced  in  Africa, 
and  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  calf  and  the  stag. 
That  this  antelope  partakes  in  external  form  of  the 
characters  belonging  both  to  the  cervine  and  bo- 
rine  rumuiants  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who 
glances  at  the  woodcut. 

The  hekker-eUionsh  appears  to  be  depicted  in  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  where  it  is  represented  as 
being  hunted  for  the  sake  of  its  flesh,  which  Shaw 
tells  us  (Suppl.  p.  75)  is  very  sweet  and  nourishing, 
much  preferable  to  that  of  the  red  deer.    (See  Wil- 


-         7   C 

A  >-  1^^  Rubor;  animal  ad  genns  pertinens  cni 
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kinson's  Anc  Egypt,  i.  223,  figs.  3,  4,  and  p.  2i^. 
fig.  19).  This  animal,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a 
stag,  is  common  in  N.  Africa,  and  lives  in  herds. 
We  were  at  one  time  inclined  to  refer  the  Heb 
yacJimur  to  the  Oryx  leuwryx  (see  art.  Ox);  on 
further  investigation,  however,  we  have  decided  Ibr 
the  Alceltiphus.  The  Ted  or  Td  may  perhaja 
therefore  denote  the  former  antelope.         W.  H. 

*  The  Arabic  sy^si  is  described  in  a  worit  of 

Natural  History  as  "a  species  originating  in  the 
Barbary  States,  its  size  somewhat  smaller  than  tJie 
red  deer,  but  in  form  resembling  it,  having  erect 
spuully  curving  ringed  horns;  the  color  of  its  body 
is  reddish-brown,  and  the  belly  and  inner  surface 
of  the  thighs  are  white.  The  fenuile  has  no  homa." 
This  description  fixes  the  species  as  the  Alctlajthm 
bubalis.  G.  E.  P. 

•FAMILLAR  SPIRIT  or  SPIRITS  O'H 

n''^2"'K)»  found  in  Lev.  xx.  27;  1  Sam.  xiviii.  7, 
8;  1  Chr.  x.  13;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  6;  Is.  xxix.  4,  >TiL 
19,  and  elsewhere.  [See  Divination;  Ma<;ic.] 
The  "  familiar  *'  employed  in  this  expression  ooniee 
from  the  idea  that  the  necromancers,  soothsaj'en, 
and  the  like,  had  spirits  or  demons  whom  tliey 
could  summon  from  the  unseen  world  to  wait  upon 
them  as  servants  (famuli),  and  execute  their  com- 
mands. See  Eastwood  and  Wright's  Bible  IVord- 
Book,  p.  194.  11. 

FAMINE.  WTien  the  sweet  influences  of  the 
Pleiades  are  Iwund,  and  the  l)ands  of  Scorpio  can- 
not be  loosed,^  then  it  is  that  famines  irenerally 
prevail  m  the  lands  of  the  Bible.  In  li4iypt  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  with  drying  winds, 
produces  the  same  resujts.  Tlie  famines  recorded 
in  the  Bible  are  traceable  to  both  these  phenomena; 
and  we  generally  find  that  Eg}-pt  was  resorted  to 
when  scarcity  afflicted  Palestine.  This  is  notably 
the  case  in  the  first  three  faminef ,  those  of  Abra- 
ham, of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  although  in  the  last 
case  Egypt  was  involved  in  tlie  calamity,  and  only 
saved  from  its  horrors  by  the  providential  policy  of 
Joseph.  In  this  instance,  too,  the  famine  was  wide- 
spread, and  Palestine  further  sufiered  from  the 
restriction  which  must  have  been  placed  on  the 
suppUes  usually  derived,  in  such  circumstances, 
from  Egypt. 

In  the  whole  of  Sjria  and  Arabia,  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  must  ever  be  dependent  on  rain;  the 
watersheds  having  few  large  springs,  and  the  small 
rivers  not  being  sufficient  for  the  irrigation  of  even 
the  level  lands.  If  therefore  the  heavy  rains  of 
November  and  December  fail,  the  sustenance  of  the 
people  is  cut  oflT  in  the  parching  drought  of  ban-esiit- 
time,  when  the  counti7  is  almost  devoid  of  moist- 
ure. Further,  the  pastoral  tribes  rely  on  the  scanty 
herbage  of  the  desert-pkuns  and  A-alle^-s  for  their 
flocks  and  herds ;  for  the  desert  is  interspersed  in 
spring-time  with  spontaneous  vegetation,  which  is 
the  product  of  the  preceding  rain-tall,  and  fails 
almost  totally  without  it.  It  is  therefore  not  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  the  frequent  occurrence  and  sc%"erity 
of  femihes  in  ancient  times,  when  the  s(»ttered 


6  That  is  to  wv,  when  the  bc«t  and  most  frrtiUdng 
of  the  rains,  which  fall  when  the  Pleiades  f>ct  at  dawn 
(not  exactly  heliacally)  at  the  end  of  autumn,  fid]  ; 
rain  scarcely  ever  &lUng  at  the  opposite  eeaeon,  whan 

Scorpio  set*  at  dawn.     ^^^/^  is  clearly  Scorpin,  et 
Cor  Scorpionis,  aji  Aben  Rm.  ^ys. 
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pupulation,  rainer  of  a  pastoral  than  an  agricultu- 
ral country,  was  dependent  on  natural  phenomena 
which,  however  regular  in  their  season,  occasionally 
Suled,  and  with  Uiem  the  sustenance  of  man  and 
beast. 

Egypt,  again,  owes  all  its  fertility  —  a  fertility 
that  gained  for  it  the  striking  comparison  to  the 
*'  garden  of  the  Lord  "  —  to  its  mighty  river,  whose 
animal  rise  inundates  nearly  the  whole  land  and 
renders  its  cultivation  an  easy  certainty.  But  this 
very  bounty  of  nature  has  not  unfrequently  exposed 
the  country  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  drought. 
With  scarcely  any  rain,  and  that  only  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  and  with  wells  only  supplied  by 
filtration  from  the  river  tlirough  a  nitrous  soil,  a 
fiulure  in  the  rise  of  the  Nile  almost  certainly 
entails  a  degree  of  scarcity,  although  if  followed  by 
cool  weather,  and  if  only  the  occurrence  of  a  single 
year,  the  labor  of  the  people  may  in  a  great  meas- 
ure avert  the  calamity.  The  causes  of  dearth  and 
&mine  in  Egypt  are  occasioned  by  defective  inun- 
dation, preceded  and  accompanied  and  followed  by 
prevalent  easterly  and  southerly  winds.  Both  these 
winds  dry  up  the  earth,  and  the  latter,  keeping 
back  the  rain-clouds  from  the  north,  are  perhaps 
the  chief  cause  of  the  defective  iimndation,  as  they 
lire  also  by  their  accelerating  the  current  of  the 
river  —  the  northerly  winds  producing  the  con- 
trary efibcts.  Fauiines  in  Egypt  and  Palestine 
seem  to  be  affected  by  drought  extending  from 
northern  Syria,  through  the  meridian  of  Egypt,  as 
£ur  as  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia. 

The  first  famine  recorded  in  the  Bible  is  that  of 
Abraham  after  he  had  pitched  his  tent  on  the  east 
of  Bethel:  *^  And  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land: 
and  Abram  went  down  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there, 
for  the  fiimine  was  grievous  in  the  land  **  (Gen.  xii. 
10).  We  may  conclude  that  tUs  famine  was  ex- 
tensive, although  this  is  not  quite  proved  by  the 
&ct  of  Abraham's  going  to  Egypt;  for  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  second  famine,  in  the  days  of  Isaac, 
this  patriarch  found  refuge  with  Ablmelech  king 
of  the  Philistines  in  Gerar,  and  was  warned  by 
God  not  to  go  down  into  Egypt,  whither  therefore 
we  may  suppose  he  was  journeying  (Gen.  xxvi.  1 
fir.).  We  hear  no  more  of  times  of  scarcity  until 
the  great  famine  of  Egypt  which  <*  was  over  all  the 
fiice  of  the  earth;  *'  ^^  and  all  countries  came  into 
Egypt  to  Joseph  to  buy  [com],  because  that  the 
fiunine  was  [so]  sore  in  all  lands  '*  (Gen.  xli.  56, 
57).  **  And  the  sons  of  Israel  came  to  buy  [com] 
among  those  that  came;  for  the  funine  was  in  the 
land  of  Canaan"  (xlii.  5).  Thus  in  the  third 
generation,  Jacob  is  afflicted  by  the  &miue,  and 
sends  from  Hebron  to  Egypt  when  he  hears  that 
there  is  com  there;  and  it  is  added  in  a  later 
passage,  on  the  occasion  of  his  sending  the  second 
time  for  com  to  Eg}'pt,  *•  and  the  famine  was  sore 
in  the  land,"  t.  e.  Hebron. 

The  fomine  of  Joseph  is  discussed  in  art.  Egypt, 
10  fiu*  as  Joseph's  history  and  policy  is  concerned. 
It  is  only  necessary  here  to  consider  its  physical 
characteristics.  We  have  mentioned  the  chief  causes 
of  fiimines  in  Egypt:  this  instance  differs  in  the 
providential  recurrence  of  seven  years  of  plenty, 
whereby  Joseph  was  enabled  to  provide  against  the 
coming  dearth,  and  to  supply  not  only  the  popula- 
'ion  of  Egypt  with  com,  but  those  of  the  surround- 
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ing  countries:  **  And  the  seven  years  of  plenteous* 
ness,  that  were  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  were  ended. 
And  the  seven  years  of  dearth  b^an  to  come,  ao* 
cording  as  Joseph  had  said:  and  the  deart-h  was  in 
all  lands;  but  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  there  was 
bread.  And  when  all  the  land  of  Eg^'pt  was 
famished,  the  people  cried  to  Pharaoh  for  bread* 
and  Pharaoh  said  unto  all  the  Egyptians,  Go  unto 
Joseph,  and  what  he  saith  to  you,  do.  And  the 
famine  was  over  all  the  fiice  of  the  earth:  and 
Joseph  opened  all  the  storehouses,  and  sold  imto 
the  ICgyptians;  and  the  fiunine  waxed  sore  in  the 
bnd  of  Egypt.  And  all  countries  came  into  Egypt 
to  Joseph  for  to  buy  [com],  because  that  the 
famine  was  [so]  sore  in  all  lands  "  (Gen.  xli.  5^^ 
57). 

The  modem  history  of  Egypt  throws  sOme  curiout 
light  on  these  ancient  records  of  famine;  and  in- 
stames  of  their  recurrence  may  be  cited  to  assist 
us  in  understanding  their  course  and  extent.  They 
have  not  been  of  very  rare  occurrence  since  the 
Mohammedan  conquest,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Arab  historians :  one  of  great  severity,  following 
a  deficient  rise  of  the  Nile,  in  the  year  of  the  Flight 
697  (A.  D.  1200),  is  recorded  by  'Abd-FJ-Lateef; 
who  was  an  eye-witness,  and  is  regarded  justly  as 
a  trustworthy  authority.  He  gives  a  most  interest- 
ing account  of  its  horrors,  states  that  the  people 
throughout  the  country  were  driven  to  the  last 
extremities,  eating  offiU,  and  even  their  own  dead, 
and  mentions,  as  an  instance  of  the  dire  straits  to 
which  they  were  driven,  that  persons  who  were 
burnt  alive  for  eating  human  flee^  were  themselves, 
thus  ready  roasted,  eaten  by  others.  Multitudes 
fled  tlie  country,  only  to  perish  in  the  desert-road 
to  Palestine. 

But  the  most  remarkable  famine  was  that  of  the 
reign  of  the  Fdtimee  Khaleefeh,  El-Mustansir  billah, 
which  is  the  only  histance  on  record  of  one  of  seven 
years'  duration  in  Egypt  since  the  time  of  Joseph 
(A.  II.  457-404,  A.  D.  1064-1071).  This  famine 
exceeded  in  severity  all  others  of  modem  times,  and 
was  aggravated  by  the  anarchy  which  then  ravaged 
the  country.  Vehement  drought  and  pestilence 
(saj's  Es-Suyootee,  in  his  Horn  el  Mohddnrah^  MS.) 
continued  for  seven  consecutive  years,  so  that  they 
[the  people]  ate  corpses,  and  animals  that  died  of 
themselves;  the  cattle  perished  ;  a  dog  was  sold 
for  5  deen^,  and  a  cat  for  3  deeniks  .  .  .  and  an 
ardebb  (about  5  bushels)  of  wheat  for  100  deenars, 
and  then  it  failed  altogether.  He  adds,  that  all 
the  horses  of  the  Khaleefeh,  save  three,  perished, 
and  gives  numerous  instances  of  the  straits  to  which 
the  wretched  inhabitants  were  driven,  and  of  the 
organised  bands  of  kidnappers  who  infested  Cairo 
and  caught  passengers  in  the  streets  by  ropes  fur- 
liished  with  hooks  and  let  down  from  the  houses. 
This  account  is  confirmed  by  El-Makreezee  (in  his 
KfiUnl)jf*  fh)m  whom  we  fiirther  leara  that  the 
family,  and  even  the  women  of  the  Khaleefeh  fled, 
by  the  way  of  Syria,  on  foot,  to  escape  the  peril 
that  threatened  all  ranks  of  the  population.  The 
whole  narrative  is  worthy  of  attention,  since  it  con- 
tains a  parallel  to  the  duration  of  the  famine  of 
Joseph,  and  at  the  same  time  enables  us  to  fonn 
an  idea  of  the  character  of  famines  in  the  East. 
The  famine  of  Samaria  resembled  it  in  numy  par- 
ticulars; and  that  very  briefly  recorded  in  2  K. 


a  Since  writing  the  above,  we  find  that  Quatremire 
MS  given  a  translation  of  £l-5Iakn>e«!e's  account 
if  this  fiu^^lne,  in  the  life  of  £l-MuBUat*ir,  contained 


in   his    Mimoires   Qiographiquts  «t  Historiques 
fhgypU. 
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fiii.  1,  2,  affords  another  instance  of  one  of  seven 
Tears :  "  Then  spoke  Elisha  unto  the  woman  whose 
son  he  had  restored  to  life,  saying,  Arise,  and  go, 
thou  and  thy  household,  and  sojourn  wheresoever 
thou  canst  sojourn :  for  the  I>nrd  hath  called  for  a 
fiunine;  and  it  shall  also  come  upon  the  Und  seven 
years.  And  the  wo*'  an  arose,  and  did  after  the 
saying  of  the  man  of  God :  and  she  went  with  her 
household  and  sojourned  in  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines seven  years.''  Bunsen  {Kg^ipCi  Place,  Ac, 
ii.  <i34)  quotes  the  record  of  a  famine  in  the  reign 
of  Sesertesen  I.,  which  he  supposes  to  be  that  of 
Joseph ;  but  it  must  be  obsened  that  the  instance 
in  point  is  expressly  stated  not  to  have  extended 
over  the  whole  land,  and  is  at  least  equally  likely, 
apart  from  chronological  reasons,  to  have  been  that 
of  Abraham. 

In  Arabia,  fiunmes  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  Arabs,  in  such  cases,  when  they  could  not 
affi>rd  to  slaughter  their  camels,  used  to  bleed  them, 
and  drink  the  blood,  or  mix  it  with  the  shorn  fur, 
making  a  kind  of  black-pudding.  They  ate  also 
various  plants  and  grains,  which  at  other  times 
were  not  used  as  articles  of  food.  And  the  tribe 
of  Uaneefeh  were  taunted  with  having  in  a  famine 
eaten  their  god,  which  consisted  of  a  dish  of  dates 
mashed  up  with  clarified  butter  and  a  preparation 

of  dried  curds  of  milk  {Sihdh,  MS.,  art  >co)." 

E.  S.  P. 
*  FAN.     [Agriculture,  i.  44.] 
FARTHING.     Two  names  of  coins  in  the 
N.  T.  are  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  this  word. 

1.  KoipdyrriSf  ^uadrans  (Matt.  v.  26 ;  Mark  xii. 
42),  a  coin  current  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Our 
Lord.  It  was  equivalent  to  two  lepta  (Aeirr^  5wo, 
5  iffriv  KoipdtrrriSj  Mark,  L  c).  'llie  name  quad- 
rans  was  originally  given  to  the  quarter  of  the 
Koman  as,  or  piece  of  three  uncise,  therefore  also 
called  teruncius.  The  \nrr6v  was  originally  a  very 
small  Greek  copper  coin,  se\-en  of  which  with  the 
Athenians  went  to  the  xoXicoI/f.  The  copper  cur- 
rency of  Palestine  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  was 
partly  of  Roman  coins,  partly  of  Grapco-Roman 
(technically,  Greek  Itnpennl).  In  the  former  class 
there  was  no  common  piece  smaller  than  the  as, 
equi\'alent  to  the  iurcrdpiov  of  the  N.  T.  (infra), 
but  in  the  latter,  there  were  two  common  smaller 
pieces,  the  one  apparently  the  quarter  of  the  iurad- 
atov,  and  the  other  its  eighth,  though  the  irregu- 
larity with  which  they  were  struck  makes  it  difficult 
to  pronounce  with  certainty :  the  former  piece  was 
doul)Ueas  called  the  Ko8f>iim}s,  and  the  latter  the 

2.  *k<rffipiov  (Matt  x.  29;  Luke  xii.  6),  properly 
a  small  at,  assarium,  but  in  the  time  of  our  Lord 
used  as  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Latin  ag.  The 
Vulg.  in  Matt  x.  29  renders  it  by  at,  and  in  Luke 
xii.  6  puts  (Hpondiut  for  two  assaria,  the  dipondius 
or  dupondius  being  equal  to  two  asses.  The  iurffd- 
piw  is  therefore  either  the  Roman  as,  or  the  more 
common  equi^'alent  in  Palestine  in  the  Grseco- 
Roman  series,  or  perhaps  both;  the  last  supposition 
we  are  inclined  to  tldnk  the  most  likely.  The 
rendering  of  the  Vulg.  in  Luke  xii.  6  makes  it 
probable  that  a  single  coin  is  intended  by  two 
aisaria,  and  this  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the 


a  •  For  the  funlne  predicted  by  Agabos,  which 
oooumxl  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  (Acts  zi.  28),  see 
4QABUS.  H. 
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occurrence,  on  coins  of  (]hios,  struck  during  the 
imperial  period,  but  without  the  heads  of  empeion. 
and  therefore  of  the  (rreeJc  auUmomout  class,  of 
the  words  ACCAPION,  ACCAPIA  ATO,  ACCA 
PIA  TPIA.  K.  S.  P. 

FASTS.  The  word  tS)!?,  tnyorcfo,  ;>;««mow, 
is  not  found  in  the  T'entateuch,  but  it  often  oeeun 
in  the  historical  books  and  the  Prophets  (2  Sam. 
xii.  16;  1  K.  xxi.  9-12;  Ezr.  riii.  21;  Ps.  Ixii. 
10;  Is.  Iriii.  5;  Joel  1.  14,  ii.  15;  Zech.  viu.  19, 
<&c.).  In  the  Law,  the  only  term  used  to  denote 
the  religious  observance  of  &8ting  is  the  more  sig- 
nificant one,  tt?5.?  nar  :  rmrf ofow  rifv  ^vxH^'- 

ligtrt  aniinam :  *< afflicting  the  soul"  (Lev.  xvi. 
29-31,  xxiii.   27  ;    Num.  xxx.   13).     The   word 

rY^pSri,  I.  e.  affliction,  which  occurs  Ro".  ix.  5, 
where  it  is  rendered  in  A.  V.  **  heaviness,"  is  com- 
monly used  to  denote  fasting  in  the  Talmud,  and 
is  the  title  of  one  of  its  treatises. 

I.  One  &st  only  was  appointed  by  the  Law,  that 
on  the  day  of  Atonement  [Atonement,  Dat 
OK.]  There  is  no  mention  of  any  other  periodical 
fast  in  the  0.  T.,  except  m  Zech.  vii.  1-7,  viii.  19. 
From  these  passages  it  appears  that  the  Jews, 
during  their  Optivity,  obsm'ed  four  anntud  fittta 
in  the  fourth,  fifth,  seventh,  and  tenth  months. 
When  the  building  of  the  second  Temple  had  com- 
menced, those  who  remained  in  Babylon  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  priests  at  Jerusalem  to  inquire  whether 
the  obseniince  of  the  fast  in  the  fifth  month  shoukl 
not  be  discontinued.  The  prophet  takes  the  occa- 
sion to  rebuke  the  Jews  for  the  sjtirit  in  which  they 
had  obsened  the  fast  of  the  seventh  month  as  well 
as  that  of  the  fifth  (vii.  6-6);  and  afterwards  (viiL 
19),  giving  the  subject  an  e\'angelical  turn,  he  de- 
clares that  the  whole  of  the  four  fosts  shall  be 
turned  to  ^^joy  and  gladness,  and  cheerful  feasts." 
Zechariah  simply  distinguishes  the  fasts  by  the 
months  in  which  they  were  obsened  ;  but  the 
Mishna  {Taanith,  iv.  6)  and  S.  Jerome  (m  T^ck- 
ariam  viii.)  give  statements  of  certain  historical 
events  which  they  were  intended  to  commemorate :  — 

The  fast  of  the  fourth  month.  —  The  breaking 
of  the  tables  of  the  Iaw  by  Moses  (Ex.  xxxii.),  and 
the  storming  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer. 
Ui.). 

The  fiast  of  the  fifth  month.  —  The  return  of  the 
spies,  &c.  (Num.  xiii.,  xiv.),  the  Temple  burnt  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  again  by  Titus  ;  and  the 
ploughing  up  of  the  site  of  the  temple,  with  the 
capture  of  Bether,  in  which  a  vast  number  of  Jews 
fix)m  Jerusalem  had  taken  refuge  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian. 

The  fast  of  the  seventh  month.  —  The  complete 
sack  of  Jenisalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  death 
ofGedaliah  (2  K.  xxv.). 

The  fast  of  the  tenth  month.  —  The  receiving  by 
Ezekid  and  the  other  captives  in  Babylon  of  the 
news  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Some  other  events  mentioned  in  the  Mishna 
are  omitted  as  unimportant  Of  those  here  stated 
several  could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  &sta 
in  the  time  of  the  prophet  It  would  seem  most 
probable,  from  the  mode  m  which  he  has  grouped 
them  together,  that  the  original  purpose  of  all  four 
was  to  commemorate  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  commencement  of  the  Captivity,  and  that 
the  other  events  were  subsequently  associated  with 
them  on  the  ground  of  some  real  or  fimcied  coin- 
cidence of  the  time  of  occurrence.     As  regards  the 
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Mt  of  tbe  fifth  month,  at  least,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  tliat  tlie  captive  Jews  applied  it  exclusivdj 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  tlrnt  S.  Jerome 
was  right  in  r^arduig  as  the  reason  of  their  request 
to  be  released  from  its  obtnerv-ance,  the  foct  that  it 
had  no  longer  any  purpose  after  the  new  Temple 
was  be<;un.  As  this  fust  (as  well  as  the  three 
others)  is  still  retained  hi  the  Jewish  Calendar,  we 
must  infer  either  that  the  priests  did  not  agree 
with  the  Babylonian  Jews,  or  that  the  fest  having 
been  discontinued  for  a  time,  was  i«newed  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Titus. 

The  number  of  annual  fasts  in  the  present  Jewish 
Oalend:u*  has  been  multiplied  to  twenty-eight,  a  list 
of  which  is  given  by  Heland  {ArUitj.  p.  274). 

II.  Public  Casts  were  occasionally  proclaimed  to 
express  national  humiliation  on  account  of  sin  or 
misfortune,  and  to  supplicate  divine  fovor  in  r^^ard 
to  some  great  undertaking  or  threatened  danger. 
In  the  case  of  public  danger*  the  proclamation  ap- 
pears to  have  been  accompanied  with  the  blowing 
of  trumpeU  (Joel  ii.  1-15;  cf.  Taanith,  i.  6).  The 
following  instances  are  recorded  of  strictly  national 
fosts:  Samuel  gathered  *^all  Israel"  to  Mi^speh  and 
proclaimed  a  fast,  performing  at  the  same  time 
what  seems  to  have  been  a  rite  symbolical  of  puri- 
fication, when  the  people  confessed  their  sin  in  hav- 
ing worshipped  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth  (1  Sam.  vii. 
6);  Jehoshaphat  appointed  one  *^  throughout  all 
Judah''  when  he  was  preparing  for  war  agtunst 
Moab  and  Ammon  (2  Chr.  xx.  3),-  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim,  one  was  proclaimed  for  "  all  the  people 
in  Jerus.ilem  and  all  who  came  thither  out  of  the 
cities  of  Judah,'*  when  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah 
was  publicly  read  by  Baruch  (Jer.  xxxvi.  6-10; 
cf.  Baruch  i.  5) ;  three  days  after  the  feast  of  Tab- 
ernacles, when  the  second  Temple  was  completed, 
"  the  children  of  Israel  assembled  with  fasting  and 
with  sackclothes  and  earth  upon  them  **  to  hear  the 
Ijaw  read,  and  to  confess  their  sins  (Neh.  ix.  1). 
There  are  references  to  general  fasts  in  the  Prophets 
(Joel  i.  14,  ii.  15;  Is.  Iviii.),  and  two  are  noticed 
in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Maoc.  iii.  40-47 ; 
2  Mace.  xiii.  10-12). 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  instances  of 
cities  and  bodies  of  men  observing  fasts  on  occar- 
sions  in  which  they  were  especially  concerned.  In 
the  days  of  Phiuehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  when 
the  men  of  Judah  had  been  defeated  by  those  of 
Bei\jamin,  they  fasted  in  making  preparation  for 
another  battle  (Judg.  xx.  26).  David  and  his  men 
fiuted  for  a  day  on  account  of  the  death  of  Saul 
(2  Sam.  i.  12),  and  the  men  of  Jabesh-GUead 
fiisted  so-en  days  on  Saul's  burial  (1  Sam.  xxxi. 
13).  Jezebel,  in  the  name  of  Ahab,  appointed  a 
fest  for  the  inhabitants  of  JezreeL,  to  render  more 
striking,  as  it  would  seem,  the  punbhment  about 
to  be  inflicted  on  Naboth  (1  K.  xxi.  9-12).  Ezra 
proclaimed  a  fast  for  his  companions  at  the  river 
of  Abava,  when  he  was  seeking  for  (vod's  help  and 
guidance  in  the  work  he  was  about  to  undertake 
(Ezr.  viii.- 21-23).  Esther,  when  she  was  going  to 
intercede  with  Ahasu«*us,  commanded  the  Jews  of 
Shushan  neither  to  eat  nor  drink  for  three  days 
(Esth.  iv.  16). 

Public  fasts  expressly  on  account  of  unseasonable 
Wfsather  and  of  fiimine,  may  perhaps  be  traced  in 
tbe  first  and  second  chapters  of  Joel.  In  later 
timet  they  assumed  great  importance  and  form  the 
mabi  subject  of  the  treatise  Taanitk  in  the  Mishna. 

1(1.  Private  occasional  fasts  are  recognized  in 
TOb  passage  of  the  Law  (Num.  xxz.  13).     The  in- 
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stances  given  of  individuals  ftisting  under  the  infla« 
ence  of  grief,  vexation,  or  anxiety,  are  numeroui 
(1  Sam.  i.  7,  xx.  34;  2  Sam.  iii.  35,  xu.  10;  1  K. 
xxi.  27;  Ezr.  x.  0;  Neh.  i.  4;  Dan.  x.  3).  The 
fasts  of  forty  days  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxiv.  18,  xxxiv. 
28;  Deut'ix.  18)  and  of  Elyah  (1  K\  xix.  8)  are, 
of  course,  to  be  regarded  as  special  acts  of  spiritual 
discipline,  faint  though  wonderful  shadows  of  that 
fost  in  the  wilderness  of  Judcea,  in  which  all  true 
fjEisting  finds  its  meaning. 

IV.  In  the  N.  T.  the  only  references  to  the 
Jewish  fasts  are  the  mention  of  ^*the  Fast*'  in 
Acts  xxvii.  9  (generally  understood  to  denote  the 
Day  of  Atonement),  and  the  allusions  to  the  weekly 
fasts  (Matt.  ix.  14;  Mark  ii.  18;  Luke  v.  33,  xviii. 
12;  Acts  X.  30).  These  fiuts  originated  some  time 
after  the  Captivity.  They  were  obsen-ed  on  the 
second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week,  which,  being 
appointed  as  the  days  for  public  fasts  ( Taanitk^  ii 
9),  seem  to  have  been  selected  for  these  private  vol- 
untary Casts.  Tlie  (jiemara  states  that  they  were 
chosen  because  Moses  went  up  Mount  Sinai  on  the 
fifth  day  and  came  down  on  the  second.  All  that 
can  be  known  on  the  subject  appears  to  be  given 
by  Grotius,  Lightfoot,  and  Schoettgen  on  Luke 
xviii.  12;  and  Lightfoot  on  Matt.  ix.  14. 

A  time  of  fiisting  for  believers  in  Christ  is  fore- 
told Matt  ix.  15,  and  a  caution  on  the  subject  is 
given  Matt.  vi.  10-18.  Fasting  and  prayer  are 
spoken  of  as  the  great  sources  of  spiritual  strength, 
Matt  xvii.  21;  Mark  ix.  23;  1  Cor.  vii.  5;  and 
the/  are  especially  connected  with  ordination,  Acts 
x'ui.  3,  xiv.  23. 

y.  The  Jewish  fasts  were  observed  with  vuious 
degrees  of  strictness.  Sometimes  there  was  entire 
abstinence  from  food  (Esth.  iv.  16,  <fec.).  Gn  other 
occasions  there  appears  to  have  been  only  a  restric- 
tion to  a  very  plain  diet  (Dan.  x.  3).  Rules  are 
givra  in  the  Talmud  (both  in  Jcm'i  and  Taanith) 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  fasting  is  to  be  observed  on 
particular  occasions.  The  fast  of  the  day,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  was  considered  to  terminate  at  sun- 
set, and  St  Jerome  speaks  of  the  fasting  Jew  as 
anxiously  waiting  fw  the  rising  of  the  stars.  Fasts 
were  not  observed  on  the  Sabbaths,  the  new  moons, 
the  great  festivals,  or  the  feasts  of  Purim  and  Ded 
ication  (Jud.  viii.  0;    Taanith^  iL  10). 

lliose  who  fasted  ftiequently  dressed  in  sackdo^ 
or  rent  their  clothes,  put  ashes  on  then:  head  and 
went  barefoot  (1  K.  xxi.  27 ;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  viii. 
13,  §  8;  Neh.  ix.  1;  Ps.  xxxv.  13).  The  rabbiu- 
ioal  directions  for  the  ceremonies  to  be  obeerved  in 
public  fiists,  and  the  prayers  to  be  used  in  them, 
may  be  seen  in  Taamlh^  ii.  1-4. 

VI.  The  sacrifice  of  the  personal  will,  which 
gives  to  fiisting  all  its  value,  is  expressed  in  the  old 
term  used  in  the  law,  afflic^iny  the  aoul.  The 
f{uthf\il  son  of  Israel  realized  the  blessing  of  >*  chas- 
tening his  soul  with  fasting  *'  (Ps.  Ixix.  10).  But 
the  frequent  admonitions  and  stem  denunciations 
of  the  prophets  may  show  us  bow  prone  the  Jews 
were,  in  thdr  formal  fasts,  to  lose  the  idea  <^  a 
spiritual  discipline,  and  to  regard  them  as  being  in 
themselves  a  means  of  winning  fovor  from  God,  or, 
in  a  still  worse  spirit,  to  make  a  parade  <^  them  in 
order  to  appear  religious  bdbre  men  (Is.  Iviii.  3. 
Zech.  viL  5,  6;  Blal.  iii.  14;  oomp.  ^latt  vi.  16). 

s.  a 

*  The  word  ^yj>C  in  Arabic,  the  same  root 
at  D^!r,  signifies  abfltineoce  fh>m  food,  drink,  oob- 
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f«nation,  and  sexual  intercoune.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly the  true  intent  of  &sting,  perfect  absorption 
in  religion  to  the  exclusion  of  all  sensual  occupa- 
tions or  delights.  G.  £.  P. 

FAT.     The  Hebrews  distinguished  between  the 

met  or  pure  fat  of  an  animal  (3^n),  and  the  fiit 

which  was  intermixed  with  the  lean  (D'^S^tTl^, 

Neh.  viii.  10).  Certain  restrictions  were  imposed 
upon  them  in  reference  to  the  former:  some  parts 
of  the  suet,  namely,  about  the  stomach,  the  entrails, 
the  kidneys,  and  the  tail  of  a  sheep,  which  grows  to 
an  excessive  size  in  many  eastern  countries,  and  pro- 
duces a  large  quantity  of  rich  fet  [Sheep],  were  for- 
bidden to  be  eaten  in  the  case  of  animals  offered  to 
Jehovah  in  sacrifice  (Lev.  iii.  3,  9, 17,  vii.  3,  23). 
The  ground  of  the  prohibition  was  that  the  lat  was 
the  richest  part  of  the  animal,  and  therefore  be- 
longed to  mm  (iii.  16).  It  has  been  supposed  that 
other  reasons  were  superadded,  as  that  the  use  of 
(at  was  unwholesome  in  the  hot  climate  of  Pales- 
tine. There  appears,' however,  to  be  no  ground  for 
■uch  an  assumption.  The  presentation  of  the  fat 
as  the  richest  part  of  the  animal  was  agreeable  to 
the  dictates  of  natural  feeling,  and  was  the  ordinary 
practice  even  of  heathoi  nations,  as  instanced  in 
the  Homeric  descriptions  of  sacrifices  {IL  i.  460,  ii. 
423;  0(L  iii.  457),  and  in  the  customs  of  the 
Egyptians  (Her.  ii.  47),  and  Persians  (Strab.  xv.  p. 
732).  Indeed,  the  term  cheleb  is  itself  significant 
of  the  feeling  on  which  the  reguktion  was  based : 
for  it  describes  the  best  of  any  production  (Gen. 
zlv.  18;  Num.  xviii.  12;  Ps.  Uxxi.  16,  cxlm.  14; 
compare  2  Sam.  i.  22;  Judg.  iii.  29;  Is.  x.  16). 
With  regard  to  other  parts  of  the  fat  of  sacrifices 
or  the  fat  of  other  animals,  it  might  be  consumed, 
with  the  exception  of  those  dying  either  by  a  violent 
or  a  natural  death  (I^v.  vii.  24),  which  might  still 
be  used  in  any  other  way.  Ihe  burning  of  the  fat 
of  sacrifices  was  particularly  specified  in  each  kind 
of  offering,  whether  a  peace-offering  (Lev.  iii.  9), 
oonsecration-offering  (viii.  25),  sin-ofiering  (iv.  8), 
trespass-offering  (rii.  3),  or  redemption-ofiering 
(Num.  xviii.  17).  The  Hebrews  fully  appreciated 
the  luxury  of  well-Bittted  meat,  and  liad  their  stall- 
fed  oxen  and  calves  (1  K.  iv.  23;  Jer.  xlvi.  21; 
Luke  XV.  23);  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
its  use  unwholesome.  W.  L.  B. 

FAT,  t.  €.  Vat.  The  word  employed  in  the 
A.  y.  to  translate  the  Hebrew  term  :f)^„,  Yekeb, 
in  Joel  ii.  24,  iii.  13  only.  The  word  commonly 
used  for  yekeb^  indiscriminately  with  gath^  HD,  is 
"  wine-press  "  or  »*  wine-fot,'*  and  once  "  press-fat " 
(Hag.  ii.  16);  but  the  two  appear  to  be  distinct  — 
gatfi  the  upper  receptacle  or  *'•  press  '*  in  which  the 
grapes  were  trod,  and  yekeb  the  **  \-at,*'  on  a  lower 
level,  into  which  the  juice  or  must  was  collected. 
The  word  is  derived  by  Gesenius  ( Thei.  p.  619  b) 
fix>m  a  root  signifying  to  hollow  or  dig  out;  and 
in  accordance  with  this  is  the  practice  in  Palestine, 
where  the  ** wine-press*'  and  "vats'*  appear  to 
have  been  excavated  out  of  the  native  rock  of  the 
hills  on  which  the  vineyards  lay.  One  such,  ap- 
parently ancient,  is  described  by  Robinson  as  at 
ffableh  in  central  PalesUne  (iii.  137),  and  another, 
probably  more  modem,  in  the  Lebanon  (p.  603). 
The  word  rendered  ^  wine-fid  "  in  Mark  xii.  1  is 
vvo\'fiyiovy  which  is  frequently  used  by  the  LXX.  to 
translate  ^fil>6  in  the  0.  T.    [WiKE-rKK8&]   G. 


FATHER 

FATHER  {Ah,  nS,  Chald.  Abba,  S|!^%  Mm* 
xiv.  36,  Rom.  viii.  15:  war^p'  pater:  a  primitive 
word,  but  followmg  the  analogy  of  flllS,  to  tkant 
kintlnessy  Gesen.  Then.  pp.  6-8). 

The  position  and  authority  of  the  father  as  the 
head  of  the  fiuuily  is  expressly  assumed  and  sanc- 
tioned in  Scripture,  as  a  likeness  of  that  of  the 
Almighty  ovct  his  creatures,  an  authority  —  as 
PhJlo  remarks  —  intermediate  betwe*»n  human  and 
divine  (Philo,  wtpl  yoy€uv  ti/i*^j,  §  1).  It  lies 
of  course  at  the  root  of  that  so-called  patriarchal 
government  (Gen.  iii.  16;  1  Cor.  xi.  3),  which  was 
uitroductory  to  the  more  definite  systems  which 
followed,  and  which  in  part,  but  not  wholly,  super- 
seded it.     When,  therefore,  the  name  of  "father 

of  nations "  (Cn*^IlH)  was  given  to  Abram,  be 
was  thereby  held  up  not  only  as  the  ancestor,  but 
as  the  example  to  those  who  should  come  alter  him 
(Gen.  xviii.  18,  19;  Kom.  iv.  17).  The  fiither's 
blessing  was  regarded  as  conferring  special  benefit, 
but  his  malediction  special  ii^jury  on  those  on  whc»n 
it  feU  (Gen.  U.  25,  27.  xxvu.  27-40,  xlviu.  15,  20, 
xlix.);  and  so  also  the  sin  of  a  parent  was  held  to 
afiect,  in  certain  cases,  the  welfkns  of  his  descend- 
ants (2  R.  V.  27),  though  the  I  aw  forbade  the  pun- 
ishing of  the  son  for  bii  fiUher^s  transgression 
(Deut.  xxiv.  16;  2  K.  xiv.  6;  Ee.  xviii.  20).  The 
command  to  honor  parents  is  noticed  by  St.  Paul 
as  the  only  one  of  the  Decalogue  which  bore  a  dis- 
tinct promise  (Ex.  xx.  12;  Kph.  vi.  2),  and  disre- 
spect towards  them  was  condemned  by  the  Law  as 
one  of  the  worst  of  crimes  (Ex.  xxi.  15,  17;  1 
Tun.  1,  9;  comp.  Virg.  j£n,  vL  609;  Aristoph 
Ban,  274-773).  Instances  of  legal  enactment  in 
support  of  parental  authority  are  found  in  Ex.  xxii. 
17;  Num.  xxx.  3,  5,  xii.  14;  Deut  xxi.  18,  21; 
Lev.  XX.  9,  xxi.  9,  xxii.  12;  and  the  spirit  of  the 
liaw  in  this  direction  may  be  seen  in  Prov.  xiiL  1, 
XV.  5,  xvii.  25,  xix.  13,  xx.  20,  xxviii.  24,  xxx.  17; 
Is.  xiv.  10;  MaL  i.  6.  The  fiither,  howew,  had 
not  the  power  of  death  over  his  child  (Deut  xxi. 
18-21;  PhUo, /.  c). 

From  the  patriarchal  spirit,  also,  the  principle 
of  respect  to  age  and  authority  in  general  appears 
to  be  derived.  Thus  Jacob  is  described  as  blessing 
Pharaoh  (Gen.  xlvii.  7,  10;  comp.  Lev.  xix.  82; 
Prov.  xvi.  31;  Phik),  t  c.  §  6). 

It  is  to  this  well-recognized  theory  of  parental 
authority  and  supremacy  that  the  very  various  uses 
of  the  term  "father"  in  Scripture  are  due.  (1.) 
As  the  source  or  in\'entor  of  an  art  or  practice 
(Gen.  iv.  20,  21;  John  viii.  44;  Job  xxxviii.  28, 
xvii.  14;  2  Cor.  1, 3).  (2.)  As  an  object  of  respect 
or  reverence  (Jer.  ii.  27;  2  K.  ii.  12,  v.  18,  \i.  21). 
(3.)  Thus  also  the  pupils  or  scholan  of  the  pro- 
phetical schools,  or  of  any  teacher,  are  called  sons 
(2  K.  ii.  8,  iv.  1;  1  Sam.  x.  12,  27;  1  K.  xx.  35; 
Heb.  xU.  9;  1  Tun.  i.  2).  (4.)  The  term  fether, 
and  also  mother,  is  applied  to  any  ancestor  of  the 
male  or  female  line  req[>ectively  (Is.  11. 2;  Jer.  xxxr. 
6,  18;  Dan.  v.  2;  2  Sam.  ix.  7;  2  Chr.  xv.  16). 
(5.)  In  the  Tahnud  the  term  father  is  used  to  in- 
dicate the  chief,  e.  g,  the  principal  of  certain  works 
are  termed  "fathers."  Objects  whose  contact 
causes  pollution  are  called  "  fiithers  '*  of  defikment 
(Mishn.  Skabb,  vii.  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  29;  Pesach,  L  6, 
vol.  ii.  p.  137,  Surenh.).  (6.)  A  protector  or 
guardian  (Job  xxix.  16;  Ps.  Ixviii.  5;  Deut  xxzii 
6).    Many  persons]  names  are  found  with  Uie  prefix 
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FATHOM 

ri^,  M  Absalom,  AbUhai,  Abiram,  ^.,  implying 
■onoe  quality  or  attribute  possessed,  or  ascribed 
(Gesen.  pp.  8, 10). 

'*  Fatii^  **  is  used  id  the  sense  of  seniors  (Acts 
vii.  2,  uii.  1),  and  of  parents  in  general,  or  ances- 
tors (Dan.  V.  2;  Jer.  xxvii.  7;  Matt,  xxiii.  30,  32). 

Among  Mohammedans  parental  authority*  has 
great  weight  durhig  the  time  of  pupilage.  The  son 
is  not  allowed  to  eat,  scarcely  to  sit  in  his  Other's 
presence.  Disobedience  to  parents  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  most  heinous  of  crimes  (Burckhardt,  NoU$ 
on  Bed,  i.  355;  Lane,  Mod,  KgypL  i.  84;  Atkin- 
son, TmvtU  in  Sibena,  4c.  p.  559).  H.  W.  P. 
9  ^ 

*  The  Arabic  v^^l,  **  Bfither,*'  denotes  the  person 
uy  whose  means  a  thing  is  made,  repaired,  or 
caused  to  appear,  as  well  as  the  parenL 

G.  E.P. 
FATHOM.     [Mbasores.] 

*  FAUCHION,  a  short  sword  (Jud.  xiU.  6 
and  xvi.  9),  less  common  thanyoZcAton  or /aulchion, 
in  each  form  now  almost  obsolete.  It  stands  for 
iuciydicrif,  a  transferred  Persian  word.  It  is  the 
name  of  the  weapon  with  which  Judith  slew  Holo- 
femc4  (see  Fritzscbe,  Handb,  zu  dm  Apokryphen 
des  A,  T.  i.  106).  H. 

FEASTS.     [Festivals.] 

*  FEET.  For  various  customs  in  relation  to 
tlie  feet,  see  Dust;  Mourning;  Sandal;  and 
Washing  the  Hands  and  Fekt. 

FE'LIX  (♦^\i|,  Acts  KiiL-xxiv.:  [f'elte,  hap- 
py, fortunate;]  in  Tac.  Hi^  v.  9,  called  Antonius 
Fdix;  in  Suidas,  Claudius  Felix;  in  Joeephus  and 
Acts,  shnply  Felix;  so  also  in  Tac.  Ann,  xii.  64), 
a  Roman  procurator  of  Judaaa,  appointed  by  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  whose  freedman  be  was,  on  the 
banishment  of  Ventidius  Cumanus  in  a.  d.  53. 
Tadtus  {Ann.  xii.  54)  states  that  Felix  and  Cu- 
manus were  joint  procurators,  Cumanus  having 
Galilee,  and  Felix,  Samaria.  In  this  acotmnt  Tacitus 
is  directly  at  issue  with  Joeephus  {Ant.  xx.  6,  2-7, 
1),  and  is  generally  supposed  to  bis  in  error;  but 
his  account  is  very  circumstantial,  and  by  adopting 
it  we  should  gain  some  little  jusUfication  for  the 
expression  of  St.  Paul,  Acts  xxiv.  10,  that  F'elix 
had  been  judge  of  the  nation  "  for  many  years." 
Those  words,  however,  must  not  even  thus  be 
closely  pressed ;  for  Cunuuius  himself  only  went  to 
Judaea  in  the  eighth  year  of  Claudius  (Joseph.  AnL 
XX.  5,  §  2).  Felix  was  the  brother  of  Claudius's 
powerful  freedman  Pallas  {B.  J.  ii.  12,  §  8;  Ani. 
zs.  7,  §  1);  and  it  was  to  the  circumstance  of 
Pallas*s  influence  surviving  his  master's  death 
(Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  65}  that  Felix  was  retahied  in  his 
procuratorship  by  Nero.  He  ruled  the  province  in 
a  mean,  cruel,  and  profligate  manner,  **  per  omnem 
saevitiam  et  libidiiiem  jus  regium  servili  ingenio 
exercuif  (Tac.  Hlti.  v.  9,  and  Ann,  xii.  54). 
With  this  compendious  description  the  fuller  details 
of  Joscphus  auree,  though  his  narrative  is  tinged 
with  his  hostility  to  the  Jewish  patriots  and  zealots, 
whom,  under  the  name  of  robbers,  he  describes 
Felix  as  putting  down  and  crucifying  by  hundreds. 
His  period  of  office  was  fliU  of  troubles  and  sedi- 
tions. We  read  of  his  putting  down  false  Messiahs 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8,  §  5;  B.  J,  ii.  13,  §  4);  the 
followers  of  an  Kgyptian  magician  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §  6; 
B.  J.  ii.  13,  §  5;  AcU  xxi.  38);  riots  between  the 
Jews  and  Syrians  In  Oesarea  {Ant,  xx.  8,  §  7; 
B,  J,  ii.  3,  §  1\  and  between  the  priests  and  the 
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principal  citizens  of  Jerusalem  {Ant,  xx.  8,  §  8} 
Joseph.  //<yV,  3).  He  once  employed  the  sicarii 
for  his  own  purposes,  to  bring  about  the  murder 
of  the  high-priest  Jonathan  {Ani.  xx.  8,  §  5).  His 
severe  measures  and  cruel  retributions  seemed  only 
to  accelerate  the  already  rapid  course  of  the  Jews 
to  ruin :  '*  intempestivis  remodiis  delicta-  accende- 
bat"  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  54;  b  ir6\tpos  koB^  iip4patf 
iyfphiiri(fTO,  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  13,  §  6).  St.  Paul 
was  brought  before  Felix  in  Casarea,  having  been 
sent  thither  out  of  the  way  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem 
by  the  ** chief  captain**  ("laudius  Lysias.  Some 
efiect  was  produced  on  the  guilty  conscience  of  the 
procurator,  as  the  Apostle  reasoned  of  righteous- 
ness, and  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come;  but 
St  Paul  was  remanded  lo  prison  and  kept  there, 
in  hopes  of  extorting  money  from  him,  two  yean 
(Acto  xxiv.  26,  27).  At  the  end  of  that  time 
Porcius  Festus  [Festus]  was  appomted  to  super- 
sede Felix,  who,  on  his  return  to  Home,  was  accused 
by  the  Jews  hi  Caesarea,  and  would  have  sufiered 
the  penalty  due  to  his  atroci^es,  had  not  his  brother 
Pallas  prevailed  with  the  Emperor  Nero  to  spare 
him  {Ant.  xx.  8,  §  9).  This  was  probably  m  the 
year  60  a.  d.  (Anger,  De  temporum  in  A(A.  Apo$t, 
rations,  Ac.,  p.  100;  Wieseler,  Chnmologie  der 
AposUtgeichichU,  pp.  66-82).  The  wife  of  Felix 
was  Dnisilla,  daugfiter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  the 
former  wife^  Azizus  King  of  Emesa.  [Dkusilla.] 

H.  A. 
*  FELLER  (Is.  xiv.  8),  a  cutter  of  wood  (from 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  feilan,  to  fell).  The  prophet 
represents  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  as  shouting  in 
the  lower  worid,  over  the  M  of  Sennacherib,  their 
great  destroyer:  "  Since  thou  art  laid  low,  no  feller 
is  come  up  against  us.**  H. 

FENCED      CITIES       (On^^D,       of 

n'*!")^??,  Dan.  xi.  15,  from  "J?^,  cut  off,  tep- 

arate,  equivalent  to  D^"]^  H^")^?,  Ges.  231: 
ir6\us  oxvpai-,  T€tx^p«iJ,  r^ruj^iCfiivai'-  urbes, 
or  civiUUeSy  murata,  mumtte^  munUissinue,  firina). 
The  broad  distinction  between  a  city  and  a  village 
in  Biblical  language  has  been  shown  to  consist  in 
the  possession  of  walls.  [Crrv.]  The  city  had 
walls,  the  village  was  unwalled,  or  had  only  a 

watchman*s  tower  W^??  *  ^py^^'  <*"^  «'»' 
lodum ;  compare  Gesen.  287),  to  which  the  villagers 
resorted  hi  times  of  danger.  A  threefold  distinc- 
tion is  thus  obtained  —  (1)  cities  ;  (2)  unwalled 
villages;  (3)  villages  with  castles  or  towers  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  25).  llie  district  east  of  the  Jordan,  form- 
ing the  kingdoms  of  Moab  and  Bashun,  is  said  to 
have  abounded  from  very  early  times  in  castles  and 
fortresses,  such  as  were  built  by  Uzziah  to  protect 
the  cattle,  and  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the  neigh- 
boring tribes,  besides  unwalled  towns  (Amm.  Marc, 
xiv.  9;  Deut.  iii.  5;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10).  Of  these 
many  remains  are  thought  by  Mr.  Porter  to  exist 
at  the  present  day  {Dinuucut,  ii.  197).  The  dangers 
to  which  unwalled  villages  are  exposed  from  the 
marauding  tribes  of  the  desert,  and  also  the  fortifi- 
cations by  which  the  inhabitants  sometimes  pro- 
tect themselves,  are  illustrated  by  Sir  J.  Malcolm 
{Sketches  of  Pei'fia,  c.  xiv.  148;  and  Fraser, 
Persia,  pp.  379,  380  ;  comp.  Judg.  v.  7).  Villages 
in  the  Uaurdn  are  sometimes  inclosed  by  a  wall, 
or  rather  the  houses  being  joined  together  form  a 
defense  against  Arab  robbers,  and  the  entrance  if 
ck)sed  by  a  gate  (Burckhardt,  S1fl■{^,  p.  212). 
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A  further  cbaracieriiLic  of  a  city  as  a  fortified 
place  is  found  in  the  use  of  the  word  n^^»  ImilJ, 
and  also  /fortify.  So  that  to  "build"  a  city  ap- 
pears to  be  sometimes  the  same  thing  as  to  fortify 
it  (comp.  Gen.  viii.  20,  and  2  Chr.  xvi.  6  with  2 
Chr.  «.  5-10,  and  1  K.  xv.  17). 

The  fortifications  of  the  cities  of  Palestine,  thus 
regularly  "  fenced,"  consisted  of  one  or  more  walls 

crowned  with  battlemented  parapets,  H'^tQ,  having 
towers  at  regular  inten-als  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  6;  Jer. 
zxxi.  38),  on  which  in  later  times  engines  of  war 
were  placed,  and  watch  was  kept  by  day  and  night 
in  time  of  war  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  9,  15 ;  Judg.  ix.  45 ; 
2  K.  ix.  17).     Along  the  oldest  of  the  three  walls 


IValls  of  Antioch.  remarkable  for  their  strength,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  carried  up  and  down 
tho  sides  of  mountains. 

of  Jerusalem  there  were  90  towers ;  in  the  second, 
14;  and  in  the  third,  60  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §  2). 
One  such  tower,  that  of  Hananeel,  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  (Jer.  xxxi.  38;  Zech.  xiv.  10),  as  also 
others  (Neh.  iii.  1,  11,  27).  The  gate-ways  of  for- 
tified towns  were  also  fortified  and  closed  with 
strong  doors  (Neh.  11.  8,  111.  3,  6,  Ac. ;  Judg.  xvi. 
2,  3;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  7;  2  Sam.  xviii.  24,  33;  2  Chr. 
xiv.  7;  1  Mace.  xUi.  33,  xv.  39).  In  advance  of 
the  wall  there  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  an 

outwork  (  V^n»  irp(ntixiffyM\  in  A.  V.  "  ditch  " 
(1  K.  xxi.  23;  2  Sam.  xx.  15;  Ges.  Thes.  p.  454), 
which  was  perhaps  either  a  palisade  or  wall  lining 
the  ditch,  or  a  wall  raised  midway  witliin  the  ditch 
itself.  Both  of  these  methods  of  strengthening 
fortified  places,  by  hindering  the  near  approach  of 
machines,  were  usual  in  earlier  Egyptian  fortifica^ 
taon  (Wilkinson,  Anc,  KyifpL  i.  408),  but  would 
generally  be  of  less  use  in  the  hill  forts  of  Palestine 
than  in  Egypt.  In  many  towns  there  was  a  keep 
or  citadel  for  a  last  resource  to  the  defenders. 
Those  remaining  in  the  ffaurdn  and  I^dja  are 
square.  Such  existed  at  Shechem  and  Tbebee 
(Judg.  ix.  46,  51,  vlii.  17;  2  K.  ix.  17),  and  the 
great  forts  or  towers  of  Psephlnus,  Hippicus,  and 
especially  Antoni%  served  a  similar  purpose,  as  well 
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as  that  of  overawing  the  town  at  Jerusalem.  Then 
forts  were  well  furnished  with  cisterns  (Acts  xxL 
34;  2  Mace.  v.  5;  Jo8q)h.  Ant.  xviii.  4,  §  3;  A  y. 
i.  5,  §  4,  V.  4,  §  2,  vi.  2,  §  1).  At  the  time  of  the 
entrance  of  Israel  into  Canaan  there  were  manj 
fenced  cities  existing,  which  first  caused  great  alann 
to  the  exploring  party  of  searchers  (Num.  xiii.  28), 
and  afterwards  gave  much  trouble  to  tlie  people  in 
subduing  them.  Many  of  these  were  refortlfied,  or, 
as  it  is  expressed,  rebuilt  by  the  Hebrews  (Num. 
xxiii.  17,  34-42;  Deut.  iii.  4,  5;  Josh.  xi.  12,  13; 
Judg.  i.  27-33),  and  many,  especially  those  on  the 
sea-coast,  remained  for  a  long  time  in  the  posses- 
sion of  their  inhabitants,  who  were  enabled  to 
preser>'e  them  by  means  of  their  strength  in  chariots 
(Josh.  xiii.  3,  6,  xvii.  16;  Judg.  i.  19;  2  K.  xviiL 
8;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  6).  The  strength  of  Jeraaakan 
was  shown  by  the  &ct  that  that  city,  or  at  kaet 
the'citadel,  or  "  stronghold  of  Zion,"  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  Jebusites  until  the  time  of 
David  (2  Sam.  v.  6,  7;  1  Chr.  xi.  5).  Among  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  several  are  mentioned  a« 
fortifiers  or  "builders"  of  cities:  Solomon  (1  K. 
ix.  17-19;  2  Chr.  viii.  4-6),  Jeroboam  I.  (I  K.  xiL 
25),  Kelioboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  5,  12),  Baasha  (1  K. 
XV.  17),  Omri  (1  K.  xvi.  24),  Heieklah  (2  Chr. 
xxxii.  5),  Asa  (2  Chr.  xiv.  6,  7),  Jehoshaphat  (2 
Chr.  xvii.  12),  but  especially  Uzziah  (2  K.  xiv.  22; 
2  Chr.  xxvi.  2,  9,  15),  and  in  the  reign  of  Ahab, 
the  town  of  Jericho  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  a 
pri\'ate  individual,  Hiel  of  Bethel  (1  K.  xvi.  34). 
Ilerod  the  Great  was  conspicuous  in  fortifying 
strong  positions,  as  Masada,  Macha?rus.  Herodium, 
l>e8ides  his  great  works  at  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  B.  J, 
vii.  6,  §§  1,  2,  and  8,  §  3;  B.  J.  i.  21,  §  10;  AuL 
xiv.  1.3,  9). 

liUt  the  fortified  places  of  Palestine  served  oulj 
in  a  few  instances  to  check  effectually  the  progress 
of  an  invading  force,  though  many  instances  of 
determined  and  protracted  resistance  are  on  reofml, 
as  of  Samaria  for  three  years  (2  K.  xviii.  10), 
Jerusalem  (2  K.  xxv.  3)  for  four  months,  and  in 


The  so-called  Qolden  Qate  of  Jemsalsm,  Showing  Sfop- 
poeod  remains  of  tho  old  Jewish  Wall. 


later  times  of  Jotupata,  Gamala,  Machserus,  1 
and  above  all  Jerusalem  itself,  the  strength  of  whose 
defenses  drew  forth  the  admiration  of  tlie  oonquenir 
Titus  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  6,  iv.  1  and  9,  vii.  6,  U 
2-4  and  8;  Robinson,  1.  232). 
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Assyrian  Fortifloatioiifl.     (lAjurd.) 


The  earlier  E^iryptian  fortifications  connoted 
usually  of  a  quadrangular  and  sometimes  doable 
wall  of  sun-dried  brick,  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  often 
fifty  feet  in  height,  with  square  towers  at  intervals, 
of  the  same  height  as  the  walls,  both  crowned  with 
a  parapet,  and  a  round-headed  bafttlement  in  shape 
like  a  shield.  A  second  k>wer  wall  with  towers  at 
the  entrance  wsu  added,  distant  13  or  20  feet  from 
the  main  wall,  and  sometimes  another  was  made  of 
70  or  100  feet  in  length,  projecting  at  right  angles 
from  the  main  wall  to  enable  the  defenders  to  annoy 
the  assailants  in  flank.  The  ditch  was  sometimes 
fortified  by  a  sort  of  tenaille  in  the  ditch  itself,  or 
a  ravelin  on  its  edge.  In  later  times  the  practice 
of  fortifying;;  towns  was  laid  aside,  and  the  lai^e 
temples  with  their  inck>sures  were  made  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  forts  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  EgypL  i.  408, 
409,  abridgm.). 

'Fhe  fortifications  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Ecbatana, 
and  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  are  all  mentioned,  either 
in  the  canonical  books  or  the  Apocrypha.  In  the 
sculptures  of  Nineveh  representations  are  found  of 
walled  towns,  of  which  one  is  thought  to  represent 
Tyre,  and  all  illustrate  the  mode  of  fortification 
adopted  both  by  the  Assyrians  and  their  enemies 
(Jer.  U.  30-32,  58;  Am.  i.  10;  Zech.  ix.  8;  Ez. 
xxvii.  11;  Nah.  iii.  14;  Tob.  i.  17,  xiv.  14,  15; 
Jud.  i.  1,  4;  Uyard,  Nin,  vol.  ii.  pp.  275,  279, 
388,  395;  Nin.  <^  Bab,  pp.  231,  358;  Mm.  of 
Nin.  pt  u.  39,  43).  H.  W.  P. 

FERRET  (nrgy :  /xiryaX^:  mygttle),  one  of 
the  unclean  creeping  things  mentioned  in  I^ev.  xi. 
30.  The  fxvyaXr)  of  Aristotle  {Ifist.  An.  viii.  24) 
is  the  ^fu»  arnnetu^  or  shrew-mouse;  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  animal  referred  to  in  Lev. 
was  a  reptile  of  the  lizard  tribe,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  mournful  cry,  or  wail,  which  some  lizards 


«  The   ori'^nai   meaning  of 


th«  woid  :in 
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is  a 


utter.  The  root  is  pJM,  to  ngh  or  groan,  Ibt 
Ivabbinical  writers  seem  to  have  identified  this  an- 
imal with  the  hedgehog:  see  Lewysohn,  2^o6l.  da 
Talmuds,  §§  129,  134.  W.  D. 

FESTIVALS  (D'^an).-  The  object  of  thii 
article  is  merely  to  give  a  classification  of  the  sacred 
times  of  the  Hebrews,  accompanied  by  some  gen- 
eral remarks.  A  particuhgr  account  of  each  festival 
is  given  in  its  proper  place. 

I.  The  religious  times  ordained  in  the  I^w  fall 
under  three  heads:  (1.)  Those  formally  connected 
with  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath.  (2.)  The  his- 
torical or  great  festivals.  (3.)  The  l^y  of  Atone- 
ment. 

(1.)  Immediately  connected  with  the  institutioo 
of  the  Sabbath  are  — 

(a.)  ITie  weekly  Sabbath  itself.    . 

(b.)  The  seventh  new  moon  or  Feast  of  Trum|>- 
eU. 

(c.)  The  Sabbatical  Tear. 

(rf.)  The  Year  of  Jubilee. 

(2.)  The  great  feasts  (D'^IS'^D;  in  the  Tal- 
mud, U^^^'^^pUgt'imnge /easts)  are  — 

(a.)  The  Passover. 

{b. )  The  Feast  of  Pentecost,  of  Weeks,  of  Wheat- 
harvest,  or  of  the  First-Fruits. 

(c.)  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  of  Ingather- 
ing. 

On  each  of  these  occasions  every  male  Israelite 
was  commanded  "  to  appear  before  the  Lord,'*  that 
is,  to  attend  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  or  the 
Temple,  and  to  make  his  offering  with  a  joyful 
heart  (Deut  xxvii.  7;  Neb.  wii.  9-12;  cf.  Joseph. 
Ani.  xi.  5,  §  5).  The  attendance  of  women  was 
voluntary,  but  the  zealous  often  went  up  to  the 


"  dance." 
from  the  i 


T  le  modem  Arnbic  term  Hac^j  Is  deriv<4 
une  mot  (Qnaea.  Thes.  p  444). 
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Passover.  Thus  Mary  attended  it  (Luke  ii.  41), 
and  Hannah  (1  Sam.  i.  7,  ii.  19).  As  might  be 
Buppoeed,  there  was  a  stricter  obligation  re^rding 
the  Passover  than  the  other  feasts,  and  hence  there 
was  an  express  provision  to  enable  those  who,  by 
nuavoidable  circumstances  or  le^  impurity,  had 
been  prevented  from  attending  at  the  proper  time, 
to  obsene  the  feast  on  the  same  day  of  the  succeed- 
ing month  (Num.  ix.  10-11). 

On  all  the  days  of  Holy  Convocation  there  was 
to  be  an  entire  suspension  of  ordinary  labor  of  all 
kinds  (Ex.  xii.  16 ;  Lev.  xvi.  29,  xxui.  21,  24,  25, 
35).  But  on  the  intervening  days  of  the  longer 
festivals  work  might  be  carried  on.^ 

Besides  their  religious  purpose,  the  great  festi- 
vals must  have  had  an  important  bearing  on  the 
maint^ance  of  a  feeling  of  national  unity.  This 
may  be  traced  in  the  apprehensions  of  J«t)boam 
(1  K.  xii.  26,  27),  and  hi  the  attempt  at  reforma- 
tion by  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxx.  1),  as  well  as  in  the 
necessity  which,  in  later  times,  was  felt  by  the 
Roman  government  of  mustering  a  considerable 
military  force  at  Jerusalem  during  the  festivals 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  9,  §  3,  xvii.  10,  §  2;  cf.  Matt, 
xxvi.  5;  Luke  xiii.  1). 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  sabbatical  num- 
ber in  the  organization  of  these  festivals  is  too 
remarkable  to  be  passed  over,  and  (as  Kwald  has 
observed)  seems,  when  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  sabbniical  sacred  times,  to  furnish  a  strong 
proof  that  the  whole  system  of  the  festivals  of  the 
Jewish  law  was  the  product  of  one  mind.  Pente- 
cost occurs  seven  weeks  after  the  Passover;  the 
Passover  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  last  seven 
days  each;  the  days  of  Holy  Convocation  are  seven 
in  the  year — two  at  the  Passover,  one  at  Pentecost, 
one  at  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  one  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  and  two  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles; 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  as  well  as  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  fiills  in  the  seventh  month  of  the  sa- 
cred year;  and,  lastly,  the  cycle  of  annual  feasts 
occupies  seven  months,  fh)m  NLsan  to  Hsri. 

The  agricultural  significance  of  the  three  great 
festivals  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  account  of  the 
Jewish  sacred  year  contained  in  Lev.  zxiii.  The 
prominence  which,  not  only  in  that  chapter  but 
elsewhere,  is  given  to  this  significance,  in  the  names 
by  which  Pentecost  and  Tabernacles  are  often  called, 
and  also  by  the  offering  of  '*the  first-fhiits  of 
wheat-harvest"  at  Pentecost  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22),  and 
of  **  the  first  of  the  first-fruits "  at  the  Passover 
(Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26),  might  easily  suggest  that 
the  origin  of  the  feasts  was  patriarchal  (Kwald,  Al- 
UrihUmer^  p.  385),  and  that  the  historical  associa- 
tions with  which  Moses  endowed  them  were  grafted 
upon  their  primitive  meaning.  It  is  perhaps,  how- 
ever, a  difficulty  m  the  way  of  this  view,  that  we 
should  n^her  look  for  the  institution  of  agricultural 
festivals  amongst  an  agricultural  than  a  pastoral 
people,  such  as  the  Israelites  and  their  ancestors 
wen  before  the  settlement  in  the  land  of  promise. 

The  times  of  the  festivals  were  evidently  ordained 
in  wisdom,  so  as  to  interiere  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  industry  of  the  people.  The  Passover  was 
held  just  before  the  work  of  harvest  commenced, 
Pentecost  at  the  conclusion  of  the  corn-harvest  and 
before  the  vintage,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  after 
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all  the  fruits  of  the  ground  were  gathered  in.  !■ 
winter,  when  travell^  was  difficiHt,  there  were  wm 
festi\-al8. 

(3.)  For  the  Day  of  Atonement,  see  that  art- 
icle. 

II.  After  the  Captivity,  the  Feast  of  Purim 
(Esth.  ix.  20  ff.)  and  that  of  the  Dedication  (1 
Mace.  iv.  56)  were  instituted.  The  Fe8ti%-als  of 
Wood-carrying,  as  they  were  called  (coprol  tm 
^v\o^pic0tf)i  are  mentioned  by  Josephus  {Ii.  J.  iL 
17,  §  6)  and  the  Mishna  {Taanith,  iv.  5).  What 
appears  to  have  been  their  origin  is  found  in  Neb. 
X.  34.  The  term,  **  the  Festival  of  the  Bai^kei  '* 
{iopr^  KaprdWov)  is  applied  by  Philo  to  the  of- 
fering of  first-lruits  described  in  Deut.  xxvL  1-1 1 
(Philo,  vol  V.  p.  61).     [Fikst-Fruits.] 

The  system  of  the  Hebrew  fesUvtds  b  treated  at 
large  by  Biihr  (SymboUk  dt$  MomiscJteH  Cultv*, 
bk.  iv.),  by  Ewald  {AUei'thumer^  p.  379  ff.),  and 
by  Philo,  ui  a  characteristic  manner  {Tltpl  t^s 
'Efi^Sfxfis,  0pp.  voL  V.  p.  21,  ed.  Taueh.). 

S.C. 

FESTUS,  POR'CIUS  (nV«»  ♦^^rror. 
Acts  xxiv.  27),  successor  of  Felix  as  procurator  of 
Judiea  (Acts  /.  c. ;  Joseph.  AnL  xx.  8,  §  9 ;  B.  J. 
ii.  14,  §  1),  sent  by  Nero,  probably  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year  60  A.  D.  (See  Fkux.)  A  few  weeks 
after  Festus  reached  his  province  he  heard  the  cause 
of  St.  Paul,  who  had  been  left  a  prisoner  by  Fe&x, 
in  the  presence  of  Herod  Agrippa  II.  and  Bcmice 
his  sister.  Not  finding  anything  in  the  Apoetle 
worthy  of  death  or  of  bonds,  and  behig  confirmed 
in  this  view  by  his  guests,  he  wouki  have  set  him 
free  had  it  not  \xm  that  Paul  had  hbnseif  pre> 
viously  (Acts  xxv.  11, 12)  appealed  to  Ciesar.  In 
consequence,  Festus  sent  him  to  Rome.  Judaea 
was  in  the  same  disturbed  state  during  the  procn- 
ratorship  of  Festus,  which  had  prevailed  through 
that  of  his  predecessor.  Sicarii,  robbers,  and  ma- 
gicians were  put  down  with  a  strong  hand  {Ant. 
XX.  8,  §  10).  Festus  had  a  difference  with  the 
Jews  at  Jerusalem  about  a  high  wall  which  thej 
had  buUt  to  prevent  Agrippa  seeing  from  his  pahiee 
into  the  court  of  the  Temple.  As  this  also  hid  the 
view  of  the  Temple  from  the  Koman  guard  ap- 
pointed to  watch  it  during  the  festivals,  the  proc- 
urator took  strongly  the  side  of  Agrippa;  but 
permitted  the  Jews  to  send  to  Rome  for  the  dedsioo 
of  the  emperor.  He  being  influenced  by  Poppea, 
who  was  a  proselyte,  decided  in  favor  of  the  Jews. 
Festus  died  probably  m  the  summer  of  62  A.  !>., 
having  ruled  the  province  leas  than  two  years.  The 
chronological  questions  conc^iiing  his  entrance  on 
the  province  and  his  death  are  too  uitricate  and 
difficult  to  be  entered  on  here,  but  will  be  found 
fully  discussed  by  Anger,  de  Umporwn  in  AcL 
Apogt.  ratione^  p.  99  ff.,  and  Wieseler,  Chranclogit 
der  ApostelffescHchte^  pp.  89-99.  Josephus  impUcs 
{B.  J,  ii.  14,  §  1)  that  Festus  was  a  just  as  well  m 
an  active  magistrate.  H.  A. 

*  A  question  arises  under  this  name  reelecting 
Luke*s  accuracy. 

Could  Festus  in  the  reign  of  Kero  call  the  em- 
peror his  lord  in  accordance  with  Roman  usage,  a* 
he  is  said  to  have  done.  Acts  xxv.  26?  A  free 
Roman  under  the  repubUc  never  called  any  one  hii 
K^pios  or  (&>minitf,  which  Latin  word,  denoting 


h  The  Law  always  speaks  of  the  Days  of  Holy  Con- 
Tocation  as  Sabbaths.  But  the  Mishna  makes  a  dls- 
ttnotioD,  and  states  in  detail  what  acts  may  be  per- 
tmned  on  ttie  former,  which  are  nolawftil  on  the 


Sabbath,  in  the  treatise  Tom  Tub;  while  hi 
Katon  it  lays  down  stiange  and  burdenaome 
tions  in  reference  to  the  intennediate  days. 
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tumte-matt/er,  ilave-master,  is  the  equivalent  of 
5ff(nr<(rT}»,  and  in  a  des^ree  of  ic^pios.  If  dominuSy 
DOW,  at  a  Btibeequent  period  could  be  so  used,  much 
more  Kvptos  could  be.  That  it  could  be  and  was 
•0  used  we  have  the  means  of  showing.  Under 
Augustus,  when  a  mime  in  the  theatre  uttered  the 
words,  "  0  dominum  aequum  et  bouum,"  the  audi- 
ence applied  it  to  the  emperor  and  expressed  loud 
applause  (Sueton.  AugtuL  §  53).  Augustus  re- 
buiced  the  use  of  the  term,  but  could  not  repress 
it,  nor  could  Tiberius  prevent  its  application  to 
himself  (Sueton.  Tiber.  §  27;  Tac.  Ann,  ii.  87). 
Phik),  in  his  account  of  hi^  legation  to  Caligula, 
makes  Herod  Agrippa  call  that  emperor  Sccnr^rtjf, 
and  even  Fhilo's  feUow-delegates  address  him  as 
jcvpios.  Afterwards,  in  addressing  the  emperor,  it 
became  much  more  fivquent.  The  letters  of  Pliny 
to  Tnyan,  and  those  of  Fronto  to  Marcus  Anrelius 
before  his  accession  to  the  imperial  power,  b^n 
with  (hmino  meo.  So  in  addresses  to  a  crowd,  to 
unknown  and  even  to  known  persons  of  no  very 
high  rank  the  same  title  was  given,  and  that  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Nero  himself  (Dion  Cass.  bd.  20). 
The  lapidaiy  style  from  Tiberius  onward  follows  in 
the  same  track.  The  earliest  use  of  dominuM,  as 
a  title  of  the  emperor,  on  inscriptions  bebngs  to 
the  age  of  Domitian,  but  Kvpiosy  especially  on 
Egyptian  marbles,  is  the  emperor's  title  of  honor 
in  very  many  instances,  and  from  an  earlier  date. 
Thus  Nero  was  so  called.  Moreover  children  called 
their  parents  so,  and  friends  each  other.  "  lUud 
mihi  in  ore  erat  domini  mei  Gallionis,**  says  Seneca 
under  Nero,  speaking  of  his  brother  the  **  deputy 
of  Achaia''  {Epitt.  104).  These  remarks  serve  to 
■bow  the  wonderfid  accuracy  of  Luke  in  the  Acts, 
of  which  accuracy  all  new  study  is  constantly  frir> 
nishing  additional  proof.  See  a  copious  discussion 
of  this  topk;  in  the  BibL  Saci-a,  xviii.  595-608. 

T.  D.  W. 

FETTERS  (0:i???n5,  ^5?,  D'^pt).  (l.) 
The  first  of  these  Hebrew  words,  necku$htauny  ex- 
presses the  material  of  which  fetters  were  usually 
made,  namely,  brass  (ir^Jai  xa^««^**  -A..  V.  »*  fet- 
ters of  brass  **),  and  also  that  they  were  made  in 
pairSj  the  word  being  in  the  dual  number:  it  is 
the  most  usual  term  for  fetters  (Judg.  xvi.  21 ;  2 
Sam.  UL  34;  2  K.  zxv.  7;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11,  xxxvi. 
6;  Jer.  xxxix.  7,  UL  11).  Iron  was  occasionally 
employed  for  the  purpose  (Ps.  cv.  18,  cxlix.  8). 
(2.)  Cebel  occurs  only  in  the  above  Psalms,  and, 
from  its  appearing  in  the  singular  number,  may 
perhaps  apply  to  the  link  which  connected  the  fet- 
ters. Zlkhim  (**  fetters,**  Job  xxxvi.  8)  is  more 
usually  translated  ^^obains**  (Ps.  cxtix.  8;  Is.  xlv. 
14;  Nah.  iii.  10),  but  its  radical  sense  appears  to 
refer  to  the  wntraction  of  the  feet  by  a  chain 
(Gesen.  Thes.  p.  424).  [Fetters  of  ux)n  (W«a*) 
are  probably  meant  in  Mark  v.  4  bis  and  Luke  viii. 
29.     See  Chains.     H.]  W.  L.  R 

FEVER  {rsry^ri,  r\\hj,  "»rnn :  ritrfpof, 

^osy  4pt$itrfA6s\  Lev.  xxvi.  16,  Deut.  xxviii.  22). 
These  words,  from  various  roots  <■  signifying  heat  or 
inflammation,  are  rendered  hi  the  A.  V.  by  various 
words  sugge8ti>-e  of  fever,  or  a  feverish  aflbction. 
The  word  ^tyos  (**  shuddering  **)  suggests  the  ague 
IS  accompanied  by  fever,  as  in  the  opink>n  of  the 
LXX.  probably  intended;  and  this  is  ttiU  a  very 


a  Winer  suggests  the  Arabio  -.  ^   -,  f^,  which  he 
midsrs  StiekJIuUf  t.  «.  choking  phlegm.     It  rather 
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common  disease  in  Palestine;  the  third  word,  wltiob 
they  render  ip9$ta'/i6s  (a  term  still  known  to 
pathology),  a  feverish  irritation,  and  which  in  the 
A.  V.  is  called  burning  fever,  may  perhaps  be  ery- 
sipelas. Fever  constantly  accompanies  the  bloody 
flux,  or  dysentery  (Acts  xxviii.  8;  comp.  De  Man- 
deUlo,  Travels,  ed.  1609,  p.  65).  Fevers  of  an 
inflammatory  character  are  mentioned  (Uurckhardt, 
Arab.  i.  446)  as  common  at  Mecca,  and  putrid  ones 
at  I>jidda.  Intermittent  fever  and  dysentery,  the 
latter  often  fatal,  are  ordinary  Arabian  diseases. 
For  the  former,  though  often  &tal  to  strangers,  the 
natives  care  little,  but  much  dn^d  a  relapse.  These 
fevers  sometimes  occasion  most  troublesome  swell- 
mgs  in  the  stomach  and  legs  (ii.  290, 291). 

H.  H. 

FIELD  (nit').  The  Hebrew  sndeh  is  not 
adequately  represented  by  owjieid:  the  two  words 
agree  in  describing  cultivated  land,  but  they  difier  in 
point  of  extent,  the  sideh  being  specifically  applied 
to  what  is  uhincUmedy  while  the  opposite  notion  of 
inck)ture  is  involved  in  the  word^e^i.  The  essencs 
of  the  Hebrew  word  has  been  variously  taken  to  lie 
in  each  of  these  notions,  Gesenius  {Thes.  p.  1321) 
giving  it  the  sense  o(  jfreedom^  Stanley  (p.  490) 
that  oi  smoothness^  comparing  arvum  from  arare. 
On  the  one  hand  sadeh  is  applied  to  any  cultivated 
ground,  whether  pasture  (Gen.  xxix.  2,  xxxi.  4, 
xxxiv.  7;  Ex.  ix.  3),  tillage  ((}en.  xxxviL  7,  xlvii. 
24;  Ruth  ii.  2, 3;  Job  xxiv.  6;  Jer.  xxvi.  18;  Mio. 
iii.  12),  woodland  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25,  A.  V.  "ground" ; 
Ps.  cxxxii.  6),  or  mountain-top  (Judg.  ix.  32,  36; 
2  Sam.  i.  21);  and  in  some  instances  in  marked 
opposition  to  the  neighboring  wilderness  (Stanley, 
pp.  236,  490),  as  in  Uie  mstance  of  Jacob  settling 
hi  the  field  of  Shechem  {Gea.  xxxiii.  19),  the  field 
of  Moab  (Gen.  xxxvi  35;  Num.  xxi  20,  A.  V. 
"country**;  Ruth  i.  1),  and  the  vale  of  Siddim, 
i.e.ofAe  cultivated JitJdSy  which  formed  the  oasis 
of  the  Pentapolis  (Gen.  xiv.  3,  8),  though  a  differ- 
ent sense  has  been  given  to  the  name  (by  (jesenius, 
Thes.  p.  1321).  On  the  other  hand  Uie  sadeh  is 
firequently  contrasted  with  what  is  indoeed,  whether 
a  vineyard  (Ex.  xxii.'d;  Lev.  xxv.  3,  4;  Num.  xvi. 
14,  XX.  17;  compare  Num.  xxii.  23,  "the  ass  went 
into  the  field,'*  with  verse  24,  "  a  path  of  the  vine- 
yards, a  wall  being  on  this  side  and  a  wall  on  that 

side  "),  a  garden  (the  very  name  of  which,  79i  ini' 
plies  inclosure),  or  a  walled  town  (Deut  xxviii.  3, 
16);  unwalled  villages  or  scattered  bouses  ranked 
in  the  eye  of  the  kw  as  fields  (Lev.  xxv.  31),  and 
hence  the  expression  tis  rovs  kypovs  =  houses  in 
thejields  {in  villas,  Vulg.;  Mark  vi.  86,  56).  In 
many  passages  the  term  implies  what  is  remote 
ftvm  a  house  (Gen.  iv.  8,  xxiv.  63;  Deut.  xxii.  25) 
or  settled  habitation,  as  in  the  case  of  Esau  (Gen. 
xxv.  27 ;  the  LXX.,  however,  refer  it  to  his  char- 
acter, kypolKos) '  this  is  more  frilly  expressed  by 

nii^n  >39,  the  open  field  (Lev.  xir.  7,  63,  xviL 
5;  Num.  xix.  16;  2  Sam.  xi.  11),  with  which  it 
naturally  coupled  the  notion  of  exposure  and  de- 
sertion (Jer.  ix.  22;  £i.  xtL  5,  xxxii.  4,  xxxiii  27, 
xxxix.  5). 

The  separate  plots  of  groond  were  marked  off  by 
stones,  which  might  ea^y  be  removed  (Deut.  xix. 


ms  to  mean  the  frothing  at  the  mouth  whk^  ao> 
oompontes  the  vtolent  reUgfous  exereltatlons  of  th« 
flknatloal  Arabs  on  the  ooossloa  of  the  festival  of  th« 
Nebl-Mousa. 
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14,  xxvii.  17;  cf.  Job  xxir.  2;  Prov.  xxii.  28,  xxiii. 
10):  the  absence  of  fences  rendered  the  fields  liable 
to  damage  from  8tra3'ing  cattle  (Ex.  xxii.  5)  or  fire 
(ver.  G;  2  Sam.  xiv.  30):  hence  the  necessity  of 
oonstaiitly  watching  flocks  and  herds,  the  people  so 
employed  being  in  the  present  day  named  Natoor 
(Wortabet,  %/iVi,  i.  293).  A  certain  amount  of 
protection  was  gained  by  sowing  the  tallest  and 
•tronjrest  of  the  grain  crops  on  the  outside: 
"spelt"  appears  to  have  been  most  commonly 
Used  for  this  purpose  (Is.  xxviii.  25,  as  in  the  mar- 
gin). "From  the  absence  of  inclosures,  cultivated 
land  of  any  size  might  be  termed  a  field,  whether 
it  were  a  piece  of  ground  of  limited  area  (Gen. 
xxiii.  13,  17;  Is.  v.  8),  a  man's  whole  inheritance 
(Lev.  xxvii.  16  AT.;  Kuth  iv.  5;  Jer.  xxxii.  9,  25; 
l*rov.  xxvii.  26,  xxxi.  16),  the  ager  publicus  of  a 
town  (Gen.  xli.  48;  Neh.  xii.  29),  as  distinct,  how- 
ever, from  the  ground  immediately  acy^ceut  to  the 
walls  of  the   Levitical  cities,   which  was    called 

C?n;)^  (A.  V.  8uburb$\  and  was  deemed  an  ap- 
pendage of  the  town  itself  (Josh.  xxi.  11,  12),  or 
lastly  the  territory  of  a  people  (Gen.  xiv.  7,  xxxii. 
3,  xxxvi.  35;  Num.  xxi.  20;    Ruth  i.  6,  iv.  3; 

1  Sam.  vi.  1,  xxvii.  7,  11).  in  1  Sam.  xxvii.  5, 
"  a  town  in  the  field  "  (A.  V.  country)  =  a  pro- 
vincial town  as  distinct  from  the  royal  city.  A 
plot  of  ground  separated  from  a  larger  one  was 

termed  TVV^  Hp^n  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19;  Ruth  ii. 

3:  1  Chr.  xi.  13),  or  simply  HfT?!!  (2  Sam.  xiv. 
30,  xxiii.  12;  cf.  2  Sam.  xix.  29).  Fields  occa- 
sionally received  names  after  remarkable  events,  as 
Helkath-Uazzurim,  tltt  Jitid  of  the  strong  men^  or 
possibly  of  iiooi\h  (2  Sara.  ii.  16),  or  from  the  use 
to  which  they  may  have  been  applied  (2  K.  xviii. 
17;  Is.  vii.  3;  Matt,  xxvii.  7). 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  expressions  *•*■  fruit- 
fid  field  "  (Is.  X.  18,  xxix.  17,  xxxii.  15,  16)  and 
*« plentiful  field"  (Is.  xvi.  10;  Jer.  xlviii.  33)  are 
not  connected  with  »ndth^  but  with  carmel,  mean- 
ing a  park  or  well-kept  wood,  as  distinct  from  a 
^rildeniess  or  a  forest.     The -same  term  occurs  in 

2  K.  xix.  23,  and  Is.  xxxvu.  24  (A.  V.  Carmd), 
Is.  X.  18  (/orwO.  and  Jer.  iv.  26  {fruitful  place) 
[Cakmel].     Distinct  from  this  is  the  expression 

in  Ez.  xvii.  5,  ynrrriip  (A.  V.  fruUful  Jield), 
which  means  a  field  suitecf  for  planting  suckers. 

We  have  further  to  notice  other  terms — (1.) 
Shetlemoth  (niQltp),  translated  "fields,"  and 
connected  by  Gesenius  with  the  idea  of  incloeure. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  notion  of 
burning  does  not  rather  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the 
word.  This  gives  a  more  consistent  sense  through- 
out In  Is.  xvi.  8,  it  would  thus  mean  the  withered 
grape;  in  Uab.  iii.  17,  blasted  com;  in  Jer.  xxxi. 
40,  the  burnt  parts  of  the  city  (no  "  fields  "  inter- 
Tened  between  the  southeastern  angle  of  Jerusfdem 
and  the  Kidron);  while  in  2  K.  xxiii.  4,  and  Deut 
xxxii.  32,  the  sense  of  a  place  of  burning  is  iqjpro- 
priate.  It  is  not  therefore  necessary  to  treat  the 
word  in  Is.  xxxvii.  27,  "blasted,"  as  a  corrupt 

reading.  (2.)  Abel  ( /^))  a  yrtHl-UKUered  spot, 
frequently  employed  as  a  prefix  in  proper  names. 
(3.)  Adiu  (VIS),   a  word  of  Egyptian  origin, 

given  in  the  LXX.  in  a  Gneclxed  form,  ^yei  (Gen. 
xli.  2, 18,  "meadow;"  Job  viu.  11,  "flag;"  Is. 
vix.  7,  LXX.),  meaning  the  flags  and  rushes  that 
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grow  in  the  marshes  of  lower  Egypt    (4.)  Mctartk 

{i^V^j  which  occurs  only  once  (Judg.  xx.  33, 
''  meadows  "):  it  has  been  treated  as  a  oorroptioB 
either  of  m370,  care,  or  ^'^lyO.  from  the  vtM 

T  T    .  '  '  V  V  •■      •' 

{ivh  Sufffi&ff  LXX.).  But  the  sense  of  cpenntM 
or  exposure  may  be  applied  to  it:  thus,  "they  came 
forth  on  account  of  the  exposure  of  Gibeah,*^  tiie 
Benjamites  having  been  previou^Uy  enticed  awaj 
(ver.  3tj.  W.  L.  B. 

*  This  practice  of  leaving  the  fields  of  diflereni 
proprietors  miinclosed,  or  sq)arEited  only  by  a  nar- 
row foot-path,  explains  other  Scripture  statenoents 
or  allusions.  Thus  the  sower,  scattering  his  seed, 
as  he  approaches  the  end  or  side  of  his  own  lot,  is 
liable  to  have  some  of  the  grains  fidl  beyond  the 
plou<;hed  poition;  and  there,  exposed  on  the  bard 
earth  (see  Matt  xili.  4),  the  fowls  may  come  and 
devoitf  them  up.  In  this  way  also  we  may  under- 
stand the  Saviour's  passing  with  his  disciples 
through  the  corn-fields  on  the  Sabbath.  Instead 
of  crossing  the  fields  and  trampling  down  the 
grain,  they  no  doubt  followed  one  of  these  patba 
l>etween  the  fields,  where  the  grain  stood  within 
their  reach.  The  object  being  to  appeaae  tlieir 
hunger,  the  "  plucking  of  the  ears  of  com  to  eat  •^ 
was  not,  according  to  Jewish  ideas,  a  riolation  oi 
the  rights  of  property,  nor  was  it  for  that  that  the 
Pharisees  complained  of  the  disciples,  but  for  break- 
ing the  Sabbath  (Luke  vi.  1  ff.).  The  people  of 
Palestine  grant  the  same  liberty  to  the  hungry  at 
the  present  time  (Rob.  Bibl.  Ri$.  ii.  192).  Buth, 
it  is  said,  gleaned  in  "  a  part  of  the  field  belonging 
to  BoaK "  (Ruth  ii.  3).  We  are  to  think  of  an 
open  cultivated  tract  of  country,  the  property  of 
various  owners,  and  the  particular  part  of  this 
iminclosed  field  to  which  the  steps  of  the  gleancr 
brought  her,  was  the  part  which  belonged  to  Boas. 

In  the  N.  T.,  "fields"  {hypoi)  occasionaflj 
means  form-houses  or  hamlets,  in  distinction  ttom 
villages  and  towns.  See  Mark  v.  14,  id.  36,  56, 
where  we  have  "  country  "  in  the  A.  V.  H. 

*  FIELD,  FULLBR^S,  THE.  [Fuller's 
Field,  The.] 

•FIELD,  POTTER'S,  THE.  [Acel- 
dama;  Potter's  Field,  The.] 

FIG,  FIG-TREE,  njSip,  a  word  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  0.  T.*,  where  it  ngnifiet 
the  tree  Ficw  carica  of  Linnseus,  and  also  ita 
fruit  The  LXX.  render  it  by  aviai  and  ovkof, 
and  when  it  signifies  fruit  by  cvicfi  [  ?]  —also  by  <nr 
K€<i>v  or  ovKdiff  fcetum^  in  Jer.  v.  17  and  Am.  iv. 
9.  In  N.  T.  cvKrj  is  the  ^-tree,  and  awca  the 
figs  (Jam.  iii.  12).  The  fig-tree  is  very  common 
in  Palestine  (Deut.  viii.  8).  Mount  Olivet  was 
famous  for  its  fig-trees  in  ancient  times,  and  they 
are  still  found  there  (see  Stanley,  iS.  ^  P.  pp.  187, 
421, 422).  "  To  sit  tmder  one's  own  vine  aiid  one's 
own  fig-tree  "  became  a  proverbial  expression  among 
the  Jews  to  denote  peace  and  prosperity  (1  K.  It. 
25;  Mic.  iv.  4;  Zcch.  iii.  10).  The  character  of 
the  tree,  with  its  wide.«preading  branches,  aeoordi 

well  with  the  derivation  of  the  name  from  ^^D, 
to  stretch  out,  porrexit  brachia.  In  Gen.  iii.  7 
the  identification  of  HJSip  vhv,  with  the  leavea 
of  the  Fiats  carica  has  been  diluted  by  Ge8e> 
nius,  Tuch,  and  others,  who  think  that  the  laiga 
leaves  of  the  Indian  Musa  paradisiaca  are  meant 
(Germ.  Adfimsftige  —  Fr.  fguier  d'Adam),   Then 
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leaven,  however,  would  not  have  needed  to  be  strung 
or  sewn  togeUier,  and  the  pLint  itself  is  not  of  the 
same  kind  with  the  fig-tree. 

When  figs  are  spoken  of  as  distinguished  from 

the  fig-tree,  the  plur.  form  CJ^jSri  is  used  (see 
Jer.  viii.  13).  There  are  also  the  words  FTn^tSa, 
219,  and  nb^'^f,  signifying  different  kinds  of 
figs,  (a.)  In  Ho8.  ir.  10,  n5b5i'p?  n^nSa  sig- 
nifies th€  Jirsi  rif^  of  Oie  Jit/ -tree,  and  the  same 
word  occurs  in  Is.  xxviiL  4,  and  m  Mic.  vii.  1 
(comp.  Jer.  xxiv.  2).  Lowth,  on  Is.  xxviii.  4, 
quotes  from  Shaw's  Trav.  p.  370,  fol.,  a  notice  of 
the  early  fig  called  boccat-e,  and  in  Spanish  AUhp- 
corn.  (6.)  2?  is  the  unripe  fig,  which  hangs 
through  thft  winter.  It  is  mentioned  only  in  Cant. 
ii.  13,  and  its  name  comes  from  the  root  ^^, 
emdus  fwU  The  LXX.  render  it  thvvBoi.  It  is 
found  in  the  Greek  word  BtjO^mit^  =  '^S^?  ^"^^Sj 
"house  of  green  figs"  (see  Buxt.  col.  16UI). 

(c.)  In  the  historical  books  of  the  0-  T.  mention 
is  made  of  cakes  of  figs,  used  as  articles  of  food, 
and  compressed  mto  that  form  for  the  sake  of  keep- 
ing them.  ITiey  also  appear  to  have  been  used 
remediaUy  for  boils  (2  K.  xx.  7;  Is.  xxxviu.  21). 
Such  a  cake  was  caUed  nbll^,  or  more  fully 
n'*3bVl  n^.ri'7,  on  account  of  ita  shape,  from 
root  yy^i  to  make  round.  Hence,  or  rather 
from  the  Syriac  WTlbai,  the  first  letter  being 
dropt,  came  the  Greek  word  iroXiflTj.  Athenaeus 
(xi.  600,  ed.  Casaub.)  makes  express  mention  of  the 
waXdev  :ZvpiaK^'  Jerome  on  Ez.  vi.  descriJjes  the 
voKddi,  to  be  a  mass  of  fisjs  and  rich  dates,  formed 
into  the  shape  of  bricks  or  tiles,  and  compressed  in 
order  that  they  may  keep.  Such  cakes  harden  so 
as  to  need  cutting  with  an  axe.  W.  D. 
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Fig—  Fieus  carica. 

Few  passages  in  the  Gospels  have  given  occji- 
sioi.  to  so  much  perplexity  as  that  of  St,  Mark 


xi.  13,  where  the  Evangelist  relates  the  cireum- 
stance  of  our  Lord's  cursing  the  fig-tree  near  lieth- 
any ;  "  And  seeing  a  fig-tree  afar  off  having  leaves, 
he  came,  if  haply  he  might  find  anything  thereon, 
and  when  he  came  to  it,  he  found  nothing  but 
leaves;  for  the  time  offffs  voas  not  yet.'*  The  ap- 
parent unreasonableness  of  seeking  fruit  at  a  time 
when  none  could  naturally  be  expected,  and  Uw 
consequent  injustice  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
upon  the  tree,  is  obvious  to  every  reader. 

The  fig-tree  (Ficus  carica)  in  Palestine  produce! 
fruit  at.  two,  or  even  tln«e  different  periods  of  the 
year:  first,  there  is  the  biccurah,  or  "early  ripe 
fig,"  frequently  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  (see  Mic 
vii.  1;  Is.  xxviii.  4;  Hos.  ix.  10),  which  ripens  on 
an  average  towards  the  end  of  June,  though  in  fa- 
vorable places  of  soil  or  temperature  the  figs  may 
ripen  a  little  eariier,  while  under  less  favorable 
circumstances  they  may  not  be  matured  till  the 
middle  of  July.  The  biccurdh  drops  off  the  tree 
as  soon  as  ripe;  hence  the  allusion  in  Nah.  iii.  12. 
when  shaken  they  "  even  M  into  the  mouth  of  the 
eater."  Shaw  {Trav.  I.  264,  8vo  ed.)  aptly  com- 
pares the  Spanish  name  breba  for  this  early  fruit, 
(i  quasi  breve,"  as  continuing  only  for  a  short  time. 
About  the  time  of  the  ripening  of  the  biccArim^ 
the  htmwtue  or  summer  fig  b^ins  to  be  formed ;  > 
these  rarely  ripen  before  August,  when  another 
crop,  called  "  the  winter  fig,"  appears.  Shaw  de- 
scribes this  kind  as  being  of  a  much  longer  shape 
and  darker  complexion  than  the  karmouse^  hanging 
and  ripening  on  the  tree  even  after  the  leaves  are 
shed,  and,  provided  the  winter  proves  mild  and 
temperate,  as  gathered  as  a  delicious  morsel  in  the 
spring.     (Comp.  also  Pliny,  ff.  N.  xvi.  20,  27.) 

The  attempts  to  explain  the  above-quoted  pas- 
sage in  St.  ]^Iark  are  nunjerous,  and  for  the  most 
part  very  unsatisfactory;  passing  over,  therefore, 
the  ingenious  though  objectionable  reading  pro- 
posed by  Dan.  Heinsius  (ExerciL  Sac.  ed.  1G39, 
p.  116)  of  oZ  ybip  ^Vf  Kotphs  <rvK<av  —  "where  he 
was,  it  was  the  season  for  figs  "  —  and  merely  men- 
tioning another  proposal  to  read  that  chuf^ 
(if  Llie  evangelist's  remark  as  a  question, 
M  hi  was  it  not  the  season  of  figs  ?  "  and  the 
m  K":-8  unsatisfactory  rendering  of  Hammond 
{An*yOt.  on  St.  Mark),  "it  was  not  a  good 
ti  for  figs,"  we  come  to  the  interpreta- 
which,  though  not  perhaps  of  recent 
I  _  I,  we  find  in  modem  works. 

lUe  explanation  which  has  found  favor 
wiih  most  writers  is  that  which  understands 
tilt  w'ords  Kouphs  a^Ktav  to  mean  "  the  fig- 
btkrv4«t;"  the  jd.p  in  this  case  is  referred 
not  to  the  clause  immediately  preceding,  "he 
ftiux]il  nothing  but  leaves,"  but  to  the  more 
Ruii'te  one,  "  he  came  if  haply  he  might  find 
) tiling  thereon;"  for  a  similar  tmjection 
It  V'i  usual  to  refer  to  Mark  xvi.  3,  4:  the 
McrtM'  of  the  whole  passage  would  then  be  as 
ftiHrifs:  "  And  seeing  a  fig-tree  afiir  off  hav- 
Sii^  leaves,  he  came  if  perchance  he  might 
fintl  any  fhiit  on  it  (and  be  ought  to  have 
fbitiil  some),  for  the  time  of  gathering  it 
Iin^l  not  yet  arrived,  but  when  he  c^me  he 
fiiiiiii  nothing  but  leaves."  (See  the  notes 
in  fie  (ireck  Testaments  of  Burton,  Trollope, 
Ml"  tnfield,  AVebster  and  Wilkinson:  Mac- 
k^iiLiht,  Hnt'm.  of  the  Gospels,  ii.  591,  note, 
18U9;  Klsley's  Annof.  ad  1.  c,  Ac.)  A  for- 
cible objection  to  this  explanation  will  b« 
I  found  in  the  fact  that  at  the  time  implie<l.  namely, 
'  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  no  ^p 
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at  all  eatable  would  be  found  on  tlie  trees;  the  bio- 
e&iim  seldom  ripen  in  Palestine  before  the  end  of 
June^  and  at  the  time  of  the  Passover  the  fruit,  to  use 
Shaw*s  expression,  would  be  "  hard  and  no  bicgcr 
than  common  plums,"  corresponding  in  this  state 
to  \hfipaggkn,  (D^H^)  of  Cant  U.  13,  wboUy  unfit 
for  food  in  an  unprepared  state,  and  it  is  but  rea- 
•onable  to  infer  that  our  I^rd  expected  to  find  some- 
thing more  palatable  than  these  small  sour  things 
upon  a  tree  which  by  its  show  of  foliage  bespoke, 
though  falsely,  a  corresponding  show  of  ^^ood  fruit, 
for  it  is  important  to  remember  that  thefiidt  comti 
before  the  lenvee.  Again,  if  K<up6s  denotes  the 
»♦  fig-harvest,"  we  must  suppose,  that  although  the 
fruit  might  not  ha\'e  been  ripe,  the  season  was  not 
very  hr  distant,  and  that  the  figs  in  consequence 
must  have  been  considerably  more  matured  than 
these  hard  paggim ;  but  is  it  probable  that  St. 
Mark  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  state  that 
it  was  not  yet  the  season  for  gathering  figs  in  March, 
when  they  could  not  have  been  fit  to  gather  before 
June  at  the  earliest? 

There  is  another  way  of  seeking  to  get  over  the 
difficulty,  by  supposing  that  tlie  tree  in  question 
was  not  of  the  onlinary  kind.  Celsius  (ffierob,  ii. 
885)  sayt  there  is  a  pecuUar  fig-tree  known  to  the 

Jews  by  the  name  of  Btrntth-sJimch  (n*\W  HIDS), 
which  produces  grossuU^  "  small  unripe  figs  "  {p^g- 
gfm)  every  year,  but  only  good  fruit  every  third 
year;  and  that  our  Lord  came  to  this  tree  at  a 
time  when  the  ordinary  annual  gfosstdi  only  were 
produced !  We  are  ignorant  as  to  what  tree  the 
Benothshuach  may  denote,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  apparent  unreasonableness  remains  as  it  was. 

As  to  the  tree  which  Whitby  {Comment,  in 
Mark^  1.  c.)  identifies  with  the  one  in  question, 
that  it  was  that  kind  which  Theophrastus  {Hist. 
Plant,  iv.  2,  §  4)  calls  afitpvKKov^  "  evergreen,"  it 
is  enough  to  observe  that  this  is  no  fig  at  all,  but 
the  Carob  or  Locust  tree  ( Ceratoma  sUiqua). 

It  appears  to  us,  afler  a  long  and  diligent  study 
of  the  whole  question,  that  the  difficulty  is  best 
met  by  looking  it  full  in  the  face,  and  by  admitting 
that  the  words  of  the  evangelist  are  to  be  taken  in 
the  natural  order  in  which  they  stand,  neither 
having  recourse  to  trnjecfton^  nor  to  unavailable 
attempts  to  prove  that  eatable  figs  could  have  been 
found  on  the  trees  in  March.  It  is  true  that  occa- 
sionally the  winter  figs  remain  on  the  tree  in  mild 
•easons,  and  may  be  gathered  the  following  spring, 
but  this  is  not  to  be  considered  a  usual  circum- 
stance; and  even  these  figs,  which  ripm  late  in  the 
year,  do  not,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  con- 
tinue on  the  tree  at  a  time  when  it  is  dhooUng 
forth  its  leaves. 

But,  afler  all,  where  is  the  unreasonableness  of 
the  whole  transaction  ?  It  was  stated  above  that 
the  fruit  of  the  fig-tree  appears  bdbre  the  leaves ; 
consequently  if  the  tree  produced  leaves  it  should 
also  have  had  some  figs  as  well.  As  to  what  nat- 
ural causes  had  operated  to  efibct  so  unusual  a 
thing  as  for  a  fig-tree  to  have  leaves  in  March,  it  is 
unimportant  to  inquire;  but  the  stepping  out  of 
the  way  with  the  possible  chance  (d  fi^,  si  forte^ 
**  under  the  circumstances; "  see  Winer,  Gram,  of 
N,  T.  Diction^  p.  465,  Masson's  transl.)  of  finding 
stable  fruit  on  a  fig-tree  in  leaf  at  the  end  of 
Bfarch,  would  probably  be  repeated  by  any  observ- 
ant  modem  traveller  in  Palestine.  The  whole 
question  turns  on  the  jtretensions  of  the  tree;  had 
it  not  proclaimed  by  its  foliage  its  superiority  over 
other  fig-troes,  and  thus  proudly  exhibited  its  pre- 
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of  the 

year  visited  any  of  the  other  fig-trees  upoa  whick 
no  leaves  had  as  yet  appeared  with  the  prospect  of 
finding  fruit,  —  then  the  case  would  be  altered,  and 
the  unreasonableness  and  injustice  real.  The  wofdi 
of  St.  Mark,  therefore,  are  to  be  understood  in  the 
sense  which  the  order  of  the  words  naturally  ra^- 
gestt.  The  evangelist  gives  the  reatoD  why  no 
fruit  was  found  on  the  tree,  namely,  **  \^t*t—n^  it 
was  not  the  time  for  fruit; "  vre  are  left  to  inier 
the  reason  why  it  ought  to  have  AoJ  fruit  if  it  were 
true  to  its  pretensions;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  miracle  had  a  t}'pical  design,  to  show  bow 
God  woukl  deal  with  the  Jews,  who,  professing  like 
this  precocious  fig-tree  ^*to  be  first,"  sbooki  be 
**  last "  in  his  fiivor,  seeing  that  no  fruit  was  pro- 
duced in  their  lives,  but  only,  as  Wordsworth  well 
expresses  it,  ^*  the  rustling  leaves  of  a  religious 
profession,  the  barren  traditions  of  the  Pbaz^eea, 
tlie  ostentatious  display  of  the  Law,  aod  vain  exu- 
berance of  words  without  the  good  fhiit  of  works.** 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  referred  to 
Trench's  Notes  on  tJie  Mirndes  (p.  438),  and  ifaid 
that  this  writer*s  remarks  are  strongly  corroborBtlra 
of  the  views  expressed  in  this  article.  The  lbIlow> 
ing  observation  is  so  pertment  that  we  cannoi 
do  better  than  quote  it :  *<  All  the  explanatkna 
which  go  to  prove  that,  according  to  the  natural 
order  of  things  in  a  climate  like  that  of  Palestine, 
there  might  have  been,  even  at  this  early  time  of 
the  year,  figs  on  that  tree,  either  winter  figs  whieh 
had  survived  till  spring,  or  the  eariy  figs  of  spring 
themselves  —  all  these,  ingenious  as  they  often  are, 
yet  seem  to  me  beside  the  matter.  For,  without 
entering  further  into  the  question  whether  thej 
prove  their  point  or  not,  they  shatter  upon  that 
oh  yitp  ^p  Kcuphs  cvkwv  of  St.  Mark ;  from  vindk 
it  is  pl'iin  that  no  such  caladation  of  probcUnHtiet 
brought  the  Lord  thither ^  but  those  abnormal  leaveg 
idiich  he  had  a  right  to  coimt  vjould  have  been  at^ 
companied  vnth  abnormal  fruiL^* '  See  also  Trench*a 
admirable  reference  to  Ee.  xvii.  24.  W.  H. 

*  Lange  {Bibeboerk^  ii.  116)  adopUihe  tre^ecSiots 
view,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article.  In  the 
ou  yitp  clause,  he  finds  in  efiect  a  reason,  not  wfaj 
Jesus  should  not  have  expected  to  find  figs  on  tfaie 
tree  (namely,  because  it  was  not  the  time  fin'  figs 
to  be  ripe),  but  just  the  reverse,  i.  e.  why  he  might  be 
expected  to  have  found  them  (suioe  the  leaves  had 
come)  provided  it  was  not  so  late  in  the  season  that 
they  had  been  gathered.  Mark  states,  therefore, 
essentially  for  the  reader's  information,  that  this 
reason  for  the  disappointment  (ov  7^  ^p  Kotphs 
avKtty)  did  not  exist,  and  hence  the  aeoeitfol  tree 
could  justly  serve  as  a  fit  symbol  of  fidse  profcaoors 
of  the  gospel.  The  season  for  the  harresting  of 
figs  differs  in  di^rent  lands.  Hence  Mark's  foreign 
ruiders  (he  only  gives  the  explanation)  would  need 
to  be  informed,  that  it  was  not,  in  this  partic- 
ular instance,  too  early  for  figs  on  the  one  hand 
(as  the  leaves  showed),  and  not  too  late  on  the 
other,  as  the  harvest-time  was  not  past  For  the 
possibility  that  a  species  of  the  fig-tree  might  have 
leaves,  and  even  fhiit,  <*in  the  warm,  sheltered  ra- 
vines of  Olivet,"  at  ihe  time  of  the  Passover,  see 
Thomson's  Land  ^  Book^  I  538.  H. 

FIR   (trin^,  birdsh;    n'^rVD^y  birdthim 

&pK€v$0St  KeBpoSf  wlrust  Kwdptatros,  wcvjci?: 
nbieSy  atpressus).  The  Hebrew  term  in  all  prol^k- 
bility  denotes  either  the  Pinus  hatepensis  or  the 
Junxperus  ezxelsa^  both  of  whKh  trees  grow  in 
Lebanon,  and  woulid  supply  excellent  timber  for  ihe 
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pfurposes  to  which  we  learn  in  Scripture  the  berMi 
WM  applied ;  as,  for  instance,  for  boards  or  planka 
for  the  Temple  (1  K.  vi.  15);  for  its  two  doors 
(ver.  34) ;  for  the  ceiling  of  the  greater  house  (2 
Chr.  iii.  5);  for  ship-boards  (Rk.  xxvii.  5);  for 
musical  instruments  (2  Sam.  vi.  5).  The  red  heart- 
wood  of  the  tall  fragrant  juniper  of  Lebanon  was 
DO  doubt  extmsivelj  used  in  the  building  of  the 
Temple;  and  the  identification  of  berdsh  or  berdth 
with  this  tree  receives  additional  confirmation  from 
the  LXX.  words  &pKfv0os  and  K^Bpos^  *'  a  juni- 
per.*' The  deodar,  the  larch,  and  S<x)tch  fir,  which 
have  been  by  some  writers  identified  with  the  be- 
rdth. do  not  exist  in  Syria  or  Palestine.    [Cedar.] 

W.H. 

FIRB  (1.  tD^ :  wvp:  t^ :  2.  "^SS,  and  also 

n^ :  ^»s:  ^ ;  fiame  or  light).  The  applications 
of  fire  in  Scripture  may  be  classed  as:  — 

I.  Reliffious.  —  (1.)  That  which  consumed  the 
burnt  sacrifice,  and  the  incense  ofiering,  b^inning 
with  the  sacrifice  of  Noah  (Gen.  viii.  20),  and  con- 
tinued in  the  ever  burning  fire  on  the  altar,  first 
kindled  from  heaven  (Lev.  vi.  9,  13,  ix.  24),  and 
rekindled  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple 
(2  Chr.  vii.  1,  3).  (2.)  The  symbol  of  Jehovah's 
presence,  and  the  instrument  of  his  power,  in  the 
way  either  of  approval  or  of  destruction  (Ex.  iii.  2, 
ziv.  19,  xix.  18;  Num.  xi.  1,  3;  Judg.  xiiL  20; 
1  K.  xviU.  38;  2  K.  i.  10,  12,  ii.  11,  vi.  17;  oomp. 
Is.  U.  6,  Uvi.  15,  24;  Joel  u.  30;  Mai.  iii.  2,  3,  iv. 
1;  Mark  ix.  44;  2  Pet.  iii  10;  Kev.  xx.  14,  15; 
Reland,  Ani.  8acr.  i.  8,  p.  2G ;  Jennings,  Jewish 
AnL  ii.  1,  p.  301;  Joseph.  AnL  iii.  8,  §  6,  viii.  4, 
§  4).  Parallel  with  this  application  of  fire  and 
witl^  its  symbolical  meaning  is  to  be  noted  the  sim- 
ilar use  for  sacrificial  purposes,  and  the  respect  paid 
to  it,  or  to  the  heavenly  bodies  as  symbols  of  deity, 
which  prevailed  among  so  many  nations  of  antiq- 
uity, and  of  which  the  traces  are  not  even  now 
extinct:  e.  g.  the  Sabssan  and  Magian  systems  of 
worship,  and  their  alleged  connection  with  Abra- 
ham (Spencer,  de  Leg.  Hebr.  ii.'l,  2);  the  occa- 
sional relapse  of  the  Jews  themselves  into  sun-,  or 
its  corrupted  form  of  fire-worship   (Is.  xxvii. 

eomp.  Gresen.  ]?pn,  p.  489;  Deut  xtii.  3;  Jer. 
viii.  2;  Ez.  viii.  16;  Zeph.  i.  6;  2  K.  x\ii.  16,  xxi. 
3,  xxiii.  5,  10,  11,  13;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  c.  " 
§§  405, 408)  [Moloch]  ;  the  worship  or  deification 
of  heavenly  bodies  or  of  fire,  prevailmg  to  some 
extent,  as  among  the  Persians,  so  also  even  in 
Egypt  (Her.  iii.  16;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  ErjypL  L  328, 
abridgm.);  the  sacred  fire  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans (Thuc.  i.  24,  ii.  15;  Gc.  de  Leg.  ii.  8,  12; 
Uv.  xxviii.  12;  Dionys.  Ii.  67;  Plut.  Ntana^  9,  i. 
263,  ed.  Reiske) ;  the  ancient  forms  and  usages  of 
worship,  differing  from  each  other  in  some  impor- 
tant respects,  but  to  some  extent  similar  in  princi- 
ple, of  Mexico  and  Peru  (Prescott,  Mexico,  i.  60, 
64;  Peru,  1.  101);  and  lastly  the  theory  of  the  so- 
called  Guebres  of  Persia,  and  the  Parsees  of  Bom- 
bay. (Fraser,  Persia,  c.  iv.  pp.  141,  162,  164;  Sir 
R.  K.  Porter,  Travth,  ii.  60,  424;  Chardm,  Voy- 
age*, ii.  310,  iv.  258,  viii.  367  ff.;  Niebuhr,  Voy- 
age*, ii.  36,  37;  Manddslo,  Travels,  b.  i.  p.  76; 
Gibbon,  Hist.  c.  viii.,  L  335,  ed.  Smith;  Bei\j.  of 
Tudela,  Early  Trav.  pp.  114,  116;  Burckhardt, 
Syria,  p.  156.) 

The  perpetual  fire  on  the  altar  was  to  be  replen- 

.    iahed  with  wood  every  morning  (I^ev.  vi.  12;  comp. 

Is.  xxxi.  9).     According  to  the  Gemara,  it  was 

divided  into  3  parts,  one  for  burning  the  victims, 
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one  for  incense,  and  one  for  supply  of  the  other  por- 
tions (Lev.  vi.  15;  ReUnd,  Ankq.  ffeb.  i.  4,  8,  p. 
26;  and  ix.  10,  p.  98).  Fire  for  sacred  purposes 
obtained  elsewhere  than  frx>m  the  altar  was  called 
**  strange  fire,'*  and  for  use  of  such  Nadab  and 
Abihu  were  punished  with  death  by  fire  from  (Sod 
(Lev.  X.  1,  2;  Num.  iii.  4,  xxvi.  61). 

(3.)  In  the  case  of  the  spoil  taken  from  the  Mid- 
ianites,  such  articles  as  could  bear  it  were  purified 
by  fire  as  well  as  in  the  water  appointed  for  ths 
purpose  (Num.  xxxi.  23).  The  victims  slain  for 
sin-offerings  were  afterwards  consumed  by  fire  out- 
side the  camp  (Lev.  iv.  12,  21,  vi.  30,  xvi.  27; 
Heb.  xiiL  11).  The  Nazarite  who  had  completed 
his  vow,  marked  iU  completion  by  shaving  his  head 
and  casting  the  hair  into  the  fire  on  tlie  altar  on 
which  the  peace-offerings  were  being  sacrificed 
(Num.  vi.  18). 

II.  Domestic.  —  Besides  for  cooking  purposes,  firo 
is  often  required  in  Palestine  for  warmth  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  22;  Mark  xiv.  54;  John  xviii.  18;  Harmer, 
Obi.  i.  125;  Raumer,  p.  79).  For  this  purpose  a 
hearth  with  a  chimney  is  sometimes  constructed, 
oi\  which  either  lighted  wood  or  pans  of  charcoal 
are  placed  (Harmer,  i.  405).  In  Persia  a  hole 
made  in  the  floor  is  sometimes  filled  with  charcoal, 
on  which-a  sort  of  table  is  set  covered  with  a  car« 
pet;  and  the  company  placing  their  feet  under  the 
carpet  draw  it  over  themselves  (Olearius,  Travels, 
p.  294;  Chardin,  Voyages,  viii.  190).  Rooms  in 
Egypt  are  warmed,  when  necessary,  with  pans  of 
charooal,  as  there  are  no  fireplaces  except  in  the 
kitchens  (Lane,  Mod.  Egypt  i.  41;  Englishw.  in 
Egypt,  iL  11).     [CoAU,  Amer.  ed.] 

On  the  Sabbath  the  law  forbade  any  fire  to  be 
kindled  even  for  cooking  (Ex.  xxxv.  3;  Num.  xv. 
32).  To  this  general  prohibition  the  Jews  added 
various  refinements,  e.  g.  that  on  the  eve  of  the 
Sabbath  no  one  might  read  with  a  light,  though 
passages  to  be  read  on  the  Sabbath  by  children  in 
schools  might  be  looked  out  by  the  teacher.  If  a 
Grentile  lighted  a  lamp,  a  Jew  might  use  it,  but  not 
if  it  had  been  lighted  for  the  use  of  the  Jew.  If 
a  festival  day  fell  on  the  Sabbath  eve  no  cooking 
WM  to  be  done  (Mishn.  Shabb.  i.  3,  xvi.  8,  vol  ii. 
4,  56,  Moed  Katon,  iL  vol.  ii.  287,  Surenhus.). 

III.  The  dryness  of  the  hmd  in  the  hot  season 
in  Syria  of  cQurse  increases  liability  to  accident 
from  fire.  The  Law  therefore  ordered  that  any  one 
kindling  a  fire  which  caused  damage  to  com  in  a 
field  should  make  restitution  (Ex.  xxii.  6;  comp. 
Judg.  XV.  4,  5;  2  Sam.  xiv.  30;  Mishn.  Macooth, 
vL  5,  6,  vol.  iv.  p.  48,  Surenhus. ;  Burckhardt, 
Syria,  pp.  496,  622). 

rV.  Punishment  of  death  by  fire  was  awarded 
by  the  Law  only  in  the  cases  of  incest  with  a 
mother-in-law,  aiid  of  unchastity  on  the  part  of  a 
daughter  of  a  priest  (Lev.  xx.  14,  xxi.  9).  In  the 
former  case  both  the  parties,  m  the  latter  the 
woman  only,  was  to  su^r.  This  sentence  appears 
to  have  been  a  relaxation  of  the  original  practice  in 
such  cases  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24).  Among  other  nations, 
burning  appears  to  have  been  no  uncommon  mode, 
if  not  of  judicial  punishment,  at  least  of  vengeance 
upon  captives;  and  in  a  modified  form  was  not 
unknown  un  war  among  the  Jews  themselves  (2 
Sam.  xii.  31;  Jer.  xxix.  22;  Dan.  iii.  20,  21).  In 
certain  cases  the  bodies  of  executed  criminals  and 
of  infamous  persons  were  subsequently  burnt  (Josh, 
vii.  25;  2  K.  xxiii.  16). 

The  Jews  were  expressly  ordered  to  destroy  the 
idols  of  the  heathen  nations,  and  especially  any  city 
of  their  own  relapsed  into  idolatry  (Ex.  zzxii.  20 
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2  K.  X.  26;  Deut.  vii.  5,  xii.  3,  xiii.  16).  In  some 
cases,  the  cities,  aiid  in  the  cas6  of  Hazor,  the 
chariots  also,  were,  by  God's  order,  consumed  with 
fire  (JoBh.  vi.  24,  viii.  28,  xL  6,  9,  13).  One  of 
the  expedients  of  war  in  sieges  was  to  set  fire  to 
the  gate  of  the  besi^ed  place  (Judg.  ix.  49,  52). 
[Sieges.] 

y.  Incense  was  sometimes  burnt  in  honor  of  the 
dead,  especially  royal  personages,  as  is  mentioned 
specially  in  the  cases  df  Asa  and  Zedekiah,  and 
n^atively  in  that  of  Jehoram  (2  (Jhr.  xvi.  14,  xxi. 
19;  Jer.  xxxiv.  6). 

yi.  The  use  of  fire  in  metallurgy  was  well  known 
to  the  Hebrews  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Ex. 
xxxii.  24,  XXXV.  32,  xxxvii.  2,  6,  17,  xxxviii.  2,  8; 
Kum.  xvi.  38,  39).     [Handicraft.] 

VII.  Fire  or  flame  is  used  in  a  metaphorical 
sense  to  express  excited  feeling  and  dinne  inspira- 
tion, and  also  to  describe  temporal  calamities  and 
future  punishments  (Ps.  Ixvi.  12;  Jer.  xx.  9;  Joel 
ii.  30;  Mai.  iii.  2;  Matt.  xxv.  41;  Mark  ix.  43: 
Rev.  XX.  15).  II.  W.  P. 

FIRE-PAN  (nrin^ :  xvpcTov,  Ovfuariipi' 
oyi  iynium  receptncukim,  Oiuribulum\  one  of  the 
vessels  of  the  Temple  service  (Ex.  xxvii.  3,  xxxviii. 
3;  2  K.  xxv.  15;  Jer.  Iii.  19).  The  same  word  is 
elsewhere  rendered  "  8nuif-<iish "  (Ex.  xxv.  38, 
xxxvii.  23;  Num.  iv.  9;  iwapv<rr4\p'  emunctoi-ium) 
and  '^censer"  (Lev.  x.  1,  xvi.  12;  Num.  xvi.  6  ff.). 
There  appear,  therefore,  to  have  been  two  articles 
80  called;  one,  like  a  chafing-dish,  to  carry  live 
coals  for  the  purpose  of  burning  incense;  another, 
like  a  snuffer-dish,  to  be  used  in  trimming  the 
lamps,  in  order  to  carry  the  snuffers  and  convey 
away  the  snuff.  W.  L.  B. 

FIRKIN.     [Measures.] 

FIRMAMENT.  This  term  was  mtroduced 
into  our  language  from  the  Vulgate,  which  gives 
Jirmamenlum  as  the  equivalent  of  the  crreptcafxa  of 

the  IJQC.  and  the  rakia  (S'^p^)  of  the  Hebrew 
text  (Gren.  i.  6).  The  Hebrew  term  first  demands 
notice.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  expressive  of 
simple  erpnmhn,  and  is  so  rendered  in  the  margit 
of  the  A.  V.  (/.  c);  but  the  true  idea  of  the  word 
u  a  complex  one,  taking  in  the  mode  by  which  the 
expansion  is  effected,  and  consequently  implying 
the  nature  of  Hie  matenal  expanded.  ITie  verb 
rtika  meuis  to  expand  by  bentiny^  whether  by  the 
hand,  the  foot,  or  any  instrument.  It  is  especially 
used,  however,  of  beating  out  metals  into  thin 
plates  (Ex.  xxxix.  3;  Num.  xvi.  39),  and  hence  the 

substantive  D'^yj^'n  =  "  broad  plates  "  of  metal 
(Num.  xvi.  38).  It  is  thus  applied  to  the  flattened 
smface  of  the  solid  earth  (Is.  xlii.  5,  xliv.  24 ;  Ps. 
cxxxvi.  6),  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  term  is 
applied  to  the  heaven  in  Job  xxxvii.  18  —  "  Hast 
thou  spread  (rather  hammered)  out  the  sky  which 
is  strong,  and  as  a  molten  looking-glass"  —  the 
mirrors  to  which  he  refers  being  made  of  metal. 
The  sense  of  solidity,  therefore,  is  combined  with 
the  ideas  of  expansion  and  tenuity  in  the  term  rakia, 
Saalschiitz  (Archceoi.  ii.  67)  conceives  that  tlie  idea 
of  solidity  is  inconsistent  with  Gen.  ii.  6,  which 
implies,  according  to  him,  the  passage  of  the  mist 
through  the  rakia ;  he  therefore  gives  it  the  sense 
of  pure  expansion —  it  is  the  Ian(e  and  lofly  room 
in  which  the  winds,  Ac.,  have  their  abode.  But  it 
should  be  observed  that  Gen.  ii.  6  implies  the  \*ery 
reverse.  If  the  mist  had  penetrated  the  r<iMa  it 
jrould  have  descended  in  the  funn  of  rain ;  the  mist. 
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however,  was  formed  under  the  rokvi,  and  membk^ 
a  heavy  dew  —  a  mode  of  fructifying  the  earth 
which,  from  its  r^^ularity  and  quietude,  was  mora 
appropriate  to  a  state  of  innocence  than  rain,  llw 
occasional  violence  of  which  associated  it  with  tlw 
idea  of  divine  vengeance.  But  the  same  idea  of 
solidity  runs  through  all  the  rdierences  to  the  raJdtL. 
Li  Ex.  xxiv.  10,  it  is  represented  as  a  solid  floor  — 
**  a  paved  work  of  a  sapphire  stone;  '*  nor  is  Hmr 

image  much  weakened  if  we  regard  the  word  H?^/ 

as  applying  to  the  transparency  of  the  stone  rather 
than  to  the  jmving  as  in  the  A.  V.,  either  sense 
being  admissible.  So  again,  in  Ez.  i.  22-26,  the 
"  firmament  *'  is  the  floor  on  which  the  throne  of 
the  Most  High  is  placed.  That  the  rakia  should 
be  tran^Kirent,  as  implied  in  the  comparisons  with 
the  sapphire  (Ex.  /.  c.)  and  with  crystal  (Ez.  L  c; 
comp.  Kev.  iv.  6),  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with 
its  solidity.  Further,  the  office  of  the  rakia  in  the 
economy  of  the  world  demanded  strength  and  sub- 
stance. It  was  to  serve  as  a  division  between  the 
waters  above  and  the  waters  below  (Gen.  i.  7).  In 
order  to  oiter'into  this  description  we  must  carry 
our  ideas  back  to  the  time  when  the  earth  was  a 
chaotic  mass,  overspread  with  water,  in  which  the 
material  elements  of  the  heavens  were  intermingled. 
The  first  step,  therefore,  in  the  work  of  orderlj 
arrangement  was  to  se^mrate  the  elements  of  bea\-en 
and  earth,  and  to  fix  a  floor  of  partition  between 
the  waters  of  the  heaven  and  the  waters  of  the 
earth;  and  accordingly  the  raJda  was  created  to 
support  the  upper  reservoir  (Ps.  cxlviii.  4;  comp. 
Ps.  civ.  3,  whCTe  Jehovah  is  represented  as  "  build- 
ing his  chambers  of  water,"  not  simply  "  in  water," 

as  the  A.  V. ;  the  prep.  4I  signifying  the  material 

out  of  which  tiie  beams  and  joists  were  made), 
itself  being  supported  at  the  edge  or  rim  of  the 
earth's  disk  by  the  mountains  (2  Sam.  xxii.  8 ;  Joh 
xx^.  11).  In  keeping  with  this  Tiew  the  rakia 
was  provided  with  "windows"  (Gen.  vii.  11;  Is, 
xxiv.  18;  Mai.  iii.  10)  and  "doors"  (Ps.  lxx\iii. 
23),  through  which  the  rain  and  the  snow  might 
descend.  A  secondary  purpose  which  the  rakia 
served  was  to  support  the  heavenly  bodies,  sun, 
moon,  and  «tars  (Gen.  i.  14),  in  which  they  were 
fixed  as  ntdls,  and  from  which,  consequently,  they 
might  be  said  to  drop  off  (Is.  xiv.  12,  xxxiv.  4; 
Matt.  xxiv.  29).  In  tdl  these  particulars  we  rec- 
ognize the  same  riew  as  was  entertained  by  the 
Greeks  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  I^atins. 
The  former  applied  to  the  heaven  such  epithets  as 
"brazen"  (x«kK€oi/,  Jl.  x\ii.  425;  iroXvxa\KoVy 
11.  V.  504)  and  "  iron "  {ffiZi]oi0Vy  Od.  xv.  328, 
xvii.  565) — epithets  also  usea  in  the  Scriptures 
(Lev.  xxvi.  19)— ^ and  that  this  was  not  merely 
poetical  embellishment  appears  from  the  views  pro- 
mulgated by  their  philosophers,  Empedocles  (Plu- 
tarch, Plac.  Phil.  ii.  11)  and  Artemidorus  (Seiiec. 
Qiiast.  vii.  13).  The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  the 
cceU)  affixa  sidera  of  the  Latins  (Plin.  ii.  39,  x\iH. 
57).  If  it  be  objected  to  the  IMosaic  account  that 
the  view  embodied  in  the  word  rakia  does  not 
harmonize  with  strict  philosophical  truth,  the 
ansM-er  to  such  an  objection  is,  that  the  writer 
describes  things  as  they  appear  rather  than  as  they 
are.  But  in  truth  the  same  absence  of  philosophic 
truth  may  be  traced  throughout  all  the  terms  ap- 
plied to  this  subject,  and  the  objection  is  levelled 
rather  against  the  principles  of  language  than  any- 
thing else.  Examine  the  T^tin  C(rhiin  (xoIXov), 
tlie  "  hollow  pliee "  or  cave  scooped  out  of  aohd 
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qia  e:  our  own  "  heaven/*  1. 1.  what  is  heavtd  up ; ; 
the  Greek  ovpav6sy  similarly  sin^ifieant  of  height , 
(Pott.  Ktynt,  Forsch.  I.  i23) ;  or  the  Gerraan  j 
"himmel,"  from  heimtln,  to  cover  —  the  "roofi 
which  constitutes  the  "  heim  "  or  abode  of  man : ' 
in  each  there  is  a  large  amount  of  philosophical 
error.  Correctly  speaking,  of  course,  the  atmosphere 
is  the  true  retina  by  which  the  clouds  are  8upiK>rte<l,  i 
and  undefined  space  is  the  abode  of  the  cele:itial 
bodies.  There  certainly  appears  an  inconsisteucy 
in  treating  the  rakia  as  the  support  both  of  the 
clouds  and  of  the  stars,  for  it  could  not  have  escaped 
obsen'ation  that  the  clouds  were  below  the  stars*: 
but  perhaps  this  may  be  referred  to  tbe  same  feeling 
which  is  expressed  in  the  cadum  itut  of  the  Latins, 
the  downfall  of  the  rakia  in  stormy  weather. 
Although  the  raida  and  the  shnmayim  (»'  heavens") 
are  treated  as  identical  in  Gen.  i.  8,  yet  it  was 
more  correct  to  recognize  a  distinction  between 
them,  as  implied  in  the  expression  "  firmament  of 
the  heavens"  (Gen.  i.  14),  the  former  being  the 
upheaving  power  and  the  latter  the  upheaved  body 
—  the  former  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
heaven  and  earth,  the  latter  the  strata  or  stories 
into  which  the  heaven  was  divided.       W.  L.  13. 

♦  We  must  distinguish  the  merely  ideal  and 
poetical  imagery  in  laiter  writings  (Ps.  civ.  3 ;  2 
Sam.  xxii.  8;  Job  xxvi.  11,  xxxvii.  18),  and  in 
symbolic  vision  (Ez.  i.  22-2G),  from  the  purely 
descriptive,  though  manifestly  phenomenal,  repre- 
•entation  in  (jenesis.  In  the  latter,  it  b  also  neces- 
sary to  dintinguish  between  the  phenomena  de- 
scribed, and  the  processes  which  we  may  presuppose 
as  being  anterior  to  and  the  cause  of  them,  but  of 
which  the  sacred  writer  makes  no  account."  More- 
over, we  should  not  overlook  the  writer's  purpose, 
to  give,  in  a  few  broad  and  powerful  strokes,  the 
great  outlines  of  creation ;  shadowing  forth  its  deep 
mysteries  in  a  series  of  grand  and  impressive  rep- 
resentations, on  a  scale  of  magnificence  which  is 
without  a  parallel.  In  the  tone  of  description  suited 
to  such  a  purpose,  minute  specification  is  out  of 
place.  All  is  vast,  and  general  Let  anything  be 
added  in  the  way  of  minute  distinction,  or  of  ex- 
]4anation  and  conciliation,  and  the  whole  style  of 
conception  is  changed. 

One  stage  among^  these  mysterious  processes  was 
the  separation  of  the  waters  enveloping  the  earth 
into  waters  above  and  waters  bebw.  The  phenom- 
enon to  be  described  —  not  expktined  but  simply 
described  as  a  phenomenon  —  is  the  unfailing  sup- 
ply of  the  former,  poured  down  fix>m  time  to  time 
for  ages  without  stint,  and  never  exhausted.  It 
accords  with  the  whole  tone  of  this  remarkable  and 
tmique  document,  to  describe  this  phenomenon  as 
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«  *  This  remark  is  applicable  to  many  points  in  the 
aecooQt  of  the  creation,  and  among  others  to  the 
Urmament  (expanse)  and  to  the  appearaaoa  in  it  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  on  the  fourth  day.        T.  J.  0. 

f>  *  The  etymological  argument,  in  the  preceding 
article,  only  proves  that  the  sense  of  simple  expansion, 
as  in  all  such  c-ises,  originated  in  an  act  observable 
by  the  senses.  The  irrelevance  of  some  references  (as, 
for  example,  Kx.  xxiv.  10 ;  Is.  xiv.  12,  xxxiv.  4)  xeems 
too  obvious  to  require  correction.  Qen.  ii.  6  (in  a 
document  completing  the  arcount  of  creation,  but 
drhoUy  different  in  style  fVom  ch.  i.  1-ii.  8)  dc^wribes 
he  ordinary  process  in  the  (brmation  of  clouds  and 
iie  descent  of  rain  ;  the  ascent  of  vapors  (mist)  being 
exproMed  by  the  Hebrew  imperfect  tense,  as  an  act  con- 
tinue*! and  repeated  ft»m  time  to  time,  and  the  d«K»nt 
)f  rain  by  the  perfect,  as  a  single  act  completed  at 
onoe.  T.  J  C. 


a  separation  of  waters  by  a  firmament  (more  prop- 
erty, expanse  ^)  interposed  between  the  waters  be> 
tow  and  the  waters  above,  diriding  the  one  fron: 
the  other.  If  in  this  same  expanse  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  set,  it  is.  what  we  should  expect  in  a 
style  of  representation  which  excludes  minute  cir- 
cumstantial detaiL  This  is  a  trait,  moreover,  that 
is  true  to  nature,  as  it  appears  in  an  oriental  sky; 
where  the  stars  at  night  seem  to  be  set  in  the  samd 
expanse  in  which  the  clouds  also  are  seen,  and  far 
beyond  is  the  blue  vault  that  bounds  it.<^  The 
description,  therefore,  b  phenomenally  true;  nor 
can  science  urge  anything  against  it,  since  the 
stars,  though  not  in  the  same  limit  of  space,  are 
set  ui  the  same  expanse. 

It  may  \)e  said  to  be  now  well  established,  that 
the  phenomena  of  creation,  as  described  here,  in  its 
successive  stages,  accord  with  its  deepest  mysteries, 
as  science  is  gradually  unfolding  them.    T.  J.  C. 

FIRST-BORN  (^^^3,   vpomSroKOi:  pri 

mogenittu ;  from  "^JSj  ««»*(y  >*¥^,  Geeen.  p.  206), 
applied  equally  both  to  animals  and  human  bdngs. 
That  some  rights  of  primogeniture  existed  in  very 
early  times  is  pkin,  but  it  is  not  so  cle^  in  what 
they  consisted.  They  have  been  classed  as,  (a) 
audiority  over  the  rest  of  the  family;  (A)  priest- 
hood ;  (c)  a  double  portion  of  the  inheritance.  The 
birthright  of  Esau  and  of  Keuben,  set  aside  by 
authority  or  forfeited  by  misconduct,  prove  a  gai 
eral  privilege  as  wdl  as  quasi-sacredness  of  primo- 
geniture (Gen.  XXV.  23,  31,  34,  xlix.  3;  1  Chr.  v. 
1;  Heb.  xii.  IB),  and  a  precedence  which  obviously 
existed,  and  is  alluded  to  in  various  passages  (as 
Ps.  Uxxix.  27;  Job  xviii.  13;  Worn,  viii.  29;  Col.  i. 
15;  Heb.  xii.  23)  [Birth hightJ;  but  the  story 
of  Esau's  rejection  tends  to  show  the  supreme  and 
sacred  authority  of  the  parent  irrevocable  even  by 
himself,  rather  than  inherent  right  existing  in  the 
eldest  son,  which  was  eridently  not  inalienable  (Gen. 
xxvii.  29, 33,  36;  Grotius,  Cahnet,  Patrick,  Knobel, 
on  Gen.  xxv.). 

Under  the  law,  in  memory  of  the  Exodus,  the 
el^t  son  was  n^garded  as  devoted  to  God,  and  was 
in  'every  case  to  be  redeemed  by  an  offering  not 
exceeding  5  shekels,  within  one  month  from  birth 
If  he  died  before  the  expiration  of  30  days,  the 
.Jewish  doctors  held  the  fother  excused,  but  lial>le 
to  the  payment  if  he  outlived  that  time  (Ex.  xiii. 
12-15,  xxii.  20 ;  Num.  viii.  17,  xviii.  15,  16 ;  Lev. 
xxvii.  6;  Lightfoot,  Ilor.  Ihbr.  on  Luke  ii.  22; 
I»hik),  de  Pr.  Sicei-d,  i.,  ii.  233,  Mangey).  This 
devotion  of  the  first-bom  was  believed  to  indicate  a 
priesthood  belonging  to  the  eldest  sons  of  families, 
whi^h  bemg  set  aside  in  the  case  of  Reul)en,  was 

e  •**  An  oriental  sky,'*  says  Prof.  Hackett  {lUustra- 
tions  of  Scripture ^  p.  81,  8th  ed.)  <^  has  another  peculi- 
arity, which  adds  very  much  to  its  ImpressiTe  appear* 
anoe.  With  us  the  stars  seem  to  adhere  to  the  fiice  of 
the  heavens ;  they  form  the  most  distant  ot^ts  within 
the  range  of  virion  ;  they  appear  to  be  set  in  a  ground- 
work of  thick  darkness,  beyond  which  the  eye  does 
not  penetrate.  .  .  .  But  in  Eastern  climes  the  stars 
seem  to  hang,  like  burning  lamps,  midway  between 
heaven  and  earth  ;  the  pure  atmo8phere  enables  us  to 
see  a  deep  expauK  of  blue  ether  lying  fkr  beyond 
them.  The  hemisphere  above  us  glows  and  sparkles 
with  innumerable  fires,  that  appear  as  if  kept  burning 
in  their  position  by  an  immediate  act  of  the  Omnipo* 
tent,  instead  of  resting  on  a  fhune-work  which  sub 
servos  the  illusion  of  aeraaing  to  give  to  them  theit 
support."  T.  J.  C. 
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tnimferred  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  This  priesthood 
w  said  to  ha\'e  lasted  till  the  completion  of  the 
Tabernacle  (Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  x.  §  166, 387 ;  Patrick, 
Selden,  dt  Hyn.  c.  16 ;  Mishn.  Ztbachim^  xiv.  4, 
vol.  v.  p.  58:  comp.  Vs..  xxiv.-5). 

The  ceremony  of  redemptioa  of  the  first-bom  is 
described  by  Cahnet  from  Leo  of  Modena  (Calm. 
on  Num.  sviii.).  The  eldest  son  received  a  double 
portion  of  the  father's  inheritance  (Deut  xxi.  17), 
but  not  of  the  mother's  (Mishn.  Becorothy  viii.  9). 
If  the  father  had  married  two  wives,  of  whom  he 
prrferred  one  to  the  other,  he  was  forbidden  to  gi^-e 
precedence  to  the  son  of  the  one,  if  the  child  of  the 
other  were  the  first-bom  (Deut.  xxi.  15,  16).  Iii 
the  case  of  levirate  marriage,  the  son  of  the  next 
brother  succeeded  to  his  uncle's  ^'acant  inheritance 
(Dent  XXV.  5,  6).  Under  the  monarchy,  the  eldest 
ton  usually,  but  not  always,  as  appears  in  the  case 
of  Solomon,  succeeded  his  &ther  in  the  kingdom 
(1  K.  i.  30,  u.  22). 

The  male  first-bom  of  anhnals  (Cfr?  "^^5 : 
Zioofoiyov  fi-firpaif'  gw)d  aperit  vtdvam)  was  also 
devoted  to  God  (Ex.  xiii.  2,  12, 13,  xxii.  29,  xxxiv 
19,  20;  Philo,  I.  c.  and  Quis  rerum  div.  hceres^  24, 
i.  489,  Mang.).  Unclean  animals  were  to  be  re- 
deemed with  the  addition  of  one  fifth  of  the  value, 
or  else  put  to  death ;  or  if  not  redeemed,  to  be  sold, 
and  the  price  given  to  the  priests  (I>ev.  xxvii.  13, 
27,  28).  The  first-bom  of  an  ass  was  to  be  redeemed 
with  a  lamb,  or,  if  not  redeemed,  put  to  death  (Ex. 
xiii.  13,  xxxiv.  20;  Num.  xviii.  15).  Of  cattle, 
goats,  or  sheep,  the  first-born  firom  eight  days  to 
twelve  months  old  were  not  to  be  used,  but  ofiered 
in  sacrifice.  After  the  binning  of  tlie  fat,  tlie 
remainder  was  appropriated  to  the  priests  (Ex. 
xxii.  30;  Num.  xviii.  17,  18;  Deut.  xv.  19,  20; 
Neh.  X.  36).  If  there  were  any  blemish,  the  animal 
was  not  to  be  sacrificed,  but  eaten  at  home  (Deut. 
XV.  21,  22,  and  xii.  5-7,  xiv.  23).  Various  refine- 
ments on  the  subject  of  blemishes  are  to  be  found 
in  Mishn.  BccarotA.  (See  Mai.  i.  8.  By  "  first- 
lings," Deut.  xiv.  23,  compared  with  Num.  xviii. 
17,  are  meant  tithe  animals :  see  Reland,  Aniiq.  ill. 
10,  p.  327 ;  Jahn,  Arch.  BibL  §  387. )    H.  W.  P.* 

•FIRST-BORN,    DEATH    OF   THE. 

[Plaouks,  10.] 

FIRST-FRUITS.  (1.)  H'^tftn,  ftom 
trtO,  sAoJbe,  Gesen.  pp.  1249,  1252;  sometimes 
D'^TtS?  rY^ttW.    (2.)  D^nnSa  m  pi  only,  or 

D'*']33,  Gesen.  p.  206 :  usually  wpcffroytyviifiarat 
kwapxt^  T«K  Trpwroywyrnjnirttv  (Ex.  xxiii.  19) 
fnimitioB^/ruffuminiiiaiprimitiva.    (3.)  nD^'Hi^, 

Gesen.  p.  1276:  iufxilptfta,  iiropx^-  prim^^- 

Besides  the  first-bora  of  man  and  of  beast,  the 
Law  required  that  offerings  of  first-fruits  of  produce 
should  be  made  pubUcly  by  the  nation  at  each  of 
the  three  great  yearly  festivals,  and  also  by  indi- 
riduals  without  limitation  of  time.  No  ordinance 
appears  to  have  been  more  distinctly  recognized 
than  this,  so  that  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  way 
of  illustration  carried  with  it  a  full  significance  even 
in  N.  T.  times  (Prov.  iii.  9 ;  Tob.  i.  6 ;  1  Mace.  iii. 
49;  Bom.  ^iii.  23,  xi.  16;  Jam.  i.  18;  Rev.  xiv. 
4).  (1.)  The  Law  ordered  in  general,  that  the  first 
of  an  rific  fruits  and  of  liquors,  or,  as  it  is  twice 
expressed,  the  first  of  first-fruitA,  should  be  offered 
In  (jod's  house  (Ex.  xxii.  29,  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26; 
Pbik),  dt  Honarchia,  ii.  8  (ii  224^  Mang.)).     (2.) 


FIRST-lj'RUITS 

On  the  morrow  after  the  Passover  Sabbath,  £.«.«■ 
the  16th  of  Nisan,  a  sheaf  of  new  com  was  to  b« 

brought  to  the  priest,  and  waved  before  the  ahar 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  gift  of  fruitfulnesa  (Ler 
xxiii.  5,  6,  10,  12,  u.  12).  Josephus  tells  ua  that 
the  sheaf  was  of  barley,  and  that  until  this  ecre> 
mony  had  been  performed,  no  harvest  work  was  to 
be  begun  (Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  10,  §  5).  (3.)  At  the 
expiration  of  seven  weeks  from  this  time,  i.  e.  at 
the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  an  oblation  was  to  be  cnade 
of  two  loaves  of  leavened  bread  made  from  th«  new 
flour,  which  were  to  be  waved  in  like  manner  ir?»b 
the  Passover  sheaf  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22;  Lev.  xxiii.  15, 
17;  Num.  xxviii.  26).  (4.)  The  Feast  of  Ingath- 
ering, i.  e.  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  7th 
month,  was  itself  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fruita 
of  the  harvest  (Ex.  xxiii.  16,  xxxiv.  22;  I.ev.  xxiii. 
39).  lliese  four  sorts  of  offerings  were  nationaL 
Besides  them,  the  two  following  were  of  an  indi- 
vidual kind,  but  the  last  was  made  by  custom  to 
assume  also  a  national  character.  (5.)  A  cake  of 
the  first  dough  that  was  baked  was  to  be  ofiered  as 
a  heave-ofiering  (Num.  xv.  19, 21).  (6  )  The  first- 
fruits  of  the  land  were  to  be  brought  in  a  basket  to 
the  holy  place  of  God's  choice,  and  there  presented 
to  the  priest,  who  was  to  set  the  basket  down  before 
the  altar.  The  ofiem*  was  then,  in  words  of  which 
the  outline,  if  not  the  WUole  form  was  prescribed, 
to  recite  the  story  of  Jacob's  descent  into  Egypt, 
and  the  deliverance  therefrom  of  his  posterity;  aiid 
to  acknowledge  the  blessings  with  which  God  had 
visited  him  (Deut.  xxri.  2-11 ). 

The  ofierings,  both  public  and  private,  re»c^T« 
themselves  into  two  classes:  (a.)  Produce  in  gen- 
eral, in  the  Mishna  D*^*7^32l,  Biccurim^  fint-fruita, 
pnmitivi  frucUUy  TpotroytyrfifiaTO^  raw  prodaoe. 
(6.)  n'^Ji^t'^ri,  Terumothf  offirings,  primiike, 
iiirapx*^i  prepared  produce  (Gesen.  p.  1276;  Au- 
gustine, Quotst.  in  HepL  iv.  32,  vol.  iii.  p.  732; 
Spencer,  de  Leg.  Htbr.  iii.  9,  p.  713;  Reland, 
Aniiq.  iii.  7;  Philo,  de  Pnzm.  Sacerd.  1  (ii.  2S3, 
Mang.);  de  Sacrifc.  Abd.  et  Cain,  21  (i.  177,  M.)). 
(a. )  Of  the  public  oflferings  of  first-fhiits,  the  Law 
defined  no  place  firom  which  the  Pasaover  sheaf 
should  be  chosen,  but  the  Jewish  custom,  so  iar  as 
it  is  represented  by  the  Mishna,  prescribed  thai 
the  wave-sheaf  or  sheaves  should  be  taken  frou 
the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  ( Terutnothy  x.  2). 
Deputies  fh>m  the  Sanhedrim  went  out  on  the  eve 
of  the  festival,  and  tied  the  growing  stalks  in 
bunches.  In  the  evening  of  the  festival  day  the 
sheaf  was  cut  with  all  possible  pubficity,  and  car^ 
ried  to  the  Temple.  It  was  there  threshed,  and  an 
omer  of  grain,  after  being  vrinnowed,  was  bruised 
and  roas^ :  after  it  had  been  mixed  with  oil  and 
fhinkincense  laid  upon  it,  the  priest  waved  tlie  of- 
fering in  all  directions.  A  handful  was  thrown  on 
the  altar-fire,  and  the  rest  belonged  to  the  priests, 
to  be  eaten  by  those  who  were  free  from  ceremonial 
defilement  After  this  the  harvest  might  be  car- 
ried on.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  all 
this  was  discontinued,  on  the  principle,  as  it  seema, 
that  the  House  of  God  was  exclusively  the  place 
for  oblation  (Lev.  ii.  14,  x.  14,  xxiii.  13;  Num- 
xviii.  11;  Mishn.  Terum.  v.  6,  x.  4,  5;  ShfkaUm 
riii.  8;  Joseph.  Ant,  iii.  10,  §  5;  Phik),  de  Pixem, 
Sacerd.  1  (ii.  233,  Mang.);  Reknd,  Antiq.  iiL  7, 
3,  iv.  3,  8). 

The  offering  made  at  the  feast  of  the  Pentecost 
was  a  thank8gi>ing  for  the  conduidon  of  wheat 
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barvMt.  It  consisted  of  two  loaves  (nooording  to 
Joeepbus,  one  loaf)  of  new  flour  baked  with  leaven, 
which  were  waved  by  the  priest  as  at  the  Passover. 
The  size  of  the  loaves  is  fixed  by  the  Biishna  at 
seven  palms  long  and  four  wide,  with  horns  of  four 
fingers  length.  No  private  offerings  of  first-fruits 
were  allowed  before  this  public  oblation  of  the  two 
loaves  (Uv.  xxiii.  15,  20;  Mishn.  Terwn,  x.  6,  xi. 
4;  Joseph.  AnL  lii.  10,  §  6^  Keland,  Antiq.  iv.  4, 
6).  The  private  oblations  of  fint-fruits  may  be 
classed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  public.  The 
directions  of  the  Law  respecting  them  have  been 
stated  generally  above.  To  these  the  Jews  added 
or  deduced  the  following.  Seven  iorto  of  produce 
were  considered  liable  to  oblation,  namely,  wheat, 
barley,  grapes,  figs,  pomegranates,  olives,  and  dates 
(Gesen.  p.  219 ;  Ueut  viii.  8 ;  Mishn.  BiccuHm^  i. 
3;  Hasselquist,  TrareU^  p.  417),  but  the  Law  ap- 
pears to  have  contemplated  produce  of  all  sorts, 
and  to  have  been  so  understood  by  Nehemiah 
(Deut.  xxvi.  2;  Neh.  x.  35,  37).  The  portions  in- 
tended to  be  oflfered  were  decided  by  inspection,  and 
the  selected  fruits  were  fiibtened  to  the  stem  by  a 
band  of  rushes  (Bic.  iii.  1).  A  proprietor  might, 
if  he  thought  fit,  devote  the  whole  of  his  produce 
as  first-fruits  {iind.  ii.  4).  But  though  the  Law 
laid  down  no  rule  as  to  quantity,  the  minimum 
fixed  by  custom  was  one  sixtieth  (Heland,  Antiq. 
lii.  8,  4).  No  oflMngs  were  to  be  made  before 
PentecMt,  nor  after  the  feast  of  the  Dedication,  on 
the  25th  of  Cisleu  (Ex.  xxiii.  16 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  16, 
17;  Bic.  i.  3,  6).  The  practice  was  for  companies 
of  24  persons  to  assemble  in  the  e\'ening  at  a  cen- 
tral station,  and  pass  the  night  in  the  open  air.  In 
the  morning  they  were  summoned  by  the  leader  of 
the  feast  with  the  words,  *'  I^et  us  arise  and  go  up 
to  Mount  Zion,  the  House  of  the  Lord  our  God." 
On  the  road  to  Jerusalem  they  recited  portions  of 
Psalms  cxxii.  and  d.  Each  party  was  preceded  by 
a  piper,  a  sacrificial  bullock  having  the  tips  of  his 
horns  gilt  and  crowned  with  olive.  At  their  ap- 
proach to  the  city  they  were  met  by  priests  appointed 
.to  inspect  the  offerings,  and  were  welcomed  by 
companies  of  citizens  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  the  pilgrims.  On  ascending  the  Temple  mount 
each  person  took  his  basket  containing  the  first- 
fttiits  and  an  ofl^ng  of  turtle  doves,  on  his 
shoulders,  and  proceed^  to  the  court  of  the  Tem- 
ple, where  they  were  met  by  liovites  singing  Ps. 
XXX.  2.  The  doves  were  sacrificed  as  a  burnt-offer- 
ing, and  the  first-fruits  presented  to  the  priesta 
with  the  words  appointed  in  Deut.  xxvi.  The 
baskets  of  the  rich  were  of  gold  or  silver;  those  of 
the  poor  of  peeled  willow.  The  baskets  of  the  latter 
kind  were,  as  well  as  the  offings  they  contained, 
presented  to  the  priests,  who  waved  the  offerings  at 
the  S.  W  comer  of  tlie  altar:  the  more  valuable 
baskets  were  returned  to  the  owners  {Bic  iii.  6,  8). 
After  passing  the  night  at  Jerusalem,  the  pilj^ms 
returned  on  the  foUowing  day  to  their  homes  (Deut. 
xvi.  7 ;  Terum.  U.  4).  It  is  mentioned  that  King 
Agrippa  bore  his  part  in  this  highly  picturesque 
national  ceremony  by  carrying  his  baskeii  like  the 
rest,  to  the  Temple  {Bic.  iii.  4).  Among  other 
by-laws  were  the  following:  (1.)  He  who  ate  his 
first-fruits  elsewhere  than  in  Jerusalem  and  without 
the  proper  form  was  liable  to  punishment  {Afac- 
coth,  iii.  3,  vol.  iv.  p.  284,  Surenh.).  (2.)  Women, 
slaves,  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  and  tome  others, 
were  exempt  from  the  verbal  oblation  before  the 
f»riest,  which  was  not  generally  used  after  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  {Bic.  1.  5,  6). 
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(6.)  The  first-fruits  preparud  for  use  were  not  t9> 
quired  to  be  taken  to  Jerusalem.  They  consistet 
of  wine,  wool,  bread,  oil,  date-honey,  onions,  cu- 
cumbers ( Terwn.  ii.  5,  6 ;  Num.  xv.  19,  21 ;  Deut 
xviii.  4).  They  were  to  be  made,  according  tc 
some,  only  by  dwellers  in  Palestine;  but  seconding 
to  otbo^  by  those  fJso  who  dwelt  in  Moab,  in  Am- 
monitis,  and  in  E^pt  {Ttrttm.  LI).  They  were 
not  to  be  taken  from  the  portion  intended  for  tithes, 
nor  from  the  comers  left  for  the  poor  {ibid.  I  5, 
iii.  7).  The  proportion  to  be  given  is  thus  esti- 
mated in  that  treatise:  a  liberal  measure,  one 
fortieth,  or,  according  to  the  school  of  Shammai, 
one  thirtieth;  a  moderate  portion,  one  fiftieth;  a 
scanty  portion,  one  sixtieth.  (See  Ez.  xlv.  13.) 
The  measuring-basket  was  to  be  thrice  estimated 
during  the  season  {ibid,  iv.  3).  He  who  ate  or 
drank  his  offering  by  mistake  was  bound  to  add 
one  fifth,  and  present  it  to  the  priest  (Lev.  v.  16, 
xxii.  14),  who  was  forbidden  to  remit  the  penalty 
{Terum.  vi.  1,  5).  The  oflferings  were  Ihe  per- 
quisite of  the  priests,  not  only  at  Jerusalem,  but  in 
the  provinces,  and  were  to  be  eaten  or  used  only  by 
those  who  were  clean  from  ceremonial  defilement 
(Num.  xriii.  11;  Deut.  xviii.  4). 

The  corruption  of  the  nation  after  the  time  of 
Solomon  gave  rise  to  neglect  in  these  as  well  as  in 
other  ordinances  of  the  Law,  and  restoration  of 
them  was  among  the  reforms  brought  about  by 
Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  5,  11).  Nehemiah  also,  at 
the  return  from  Captivity,  took  pains  to  reorganize 
the  offerings  of  first-fruits  of  l>oth  kinds,  and  to 
appoint  places  to  receive  them  (Keh.  x.  35,  37,  xii. 
44).  Perversion  or  alienation  of  them  is  reprobated, 
as  care  in  observing  is  eulogized  by  the  prophets, 
and  specially  mentioned  in  the  sketch  of  the  res- 
toration of  the  Temple  and  Temple  service  made 
by  Ezekiel  (Ez.  xx.  40,  xliv.  30,  xlviii.  14;  MaL  iU. 
8). 

An  offering  of  first-fiiiits  is  mentioned  as  an  ac 
ceptable  one  to  the  prophet  Elisha  (2  K.  iv.  42). 

Besides  the  oflMigs  of  first-fruits  mentioned 
above,  the  Law  directed  that  the  fhiit  of  all  trees 
fresh  planted  should  be  regarded  as  uncucumcised 
or  profane,  and  not  to  be  tasted  by  the  owner  for 
three  years.  The  whole  produce  of  the  fourth  year 
was  devoted  to  God ;  and  did  not  become  fVee  to 
the  owner  till  the  fifth  year  (Uv.  xix.  23-25).  The 
trees  found  growing  by  the  Jews  at  the  conquest 
were  treated  as  exempt  from  this  rule.  (Mishn* 
Orlah,  i.  2.) 

Offerings  of  firat-fhiits  were  sent  to  Jerusalem 
by  Jews  living  in  foreign  countries  (Joseph.  AnL 
xvi.  6,  §  7). 

Offerings  of  first-fhiits  were  also  customary  in 
heathen  systems  of  worship.  (See,  for  instance! 
and  authorities,  Patrick,  On  Deut.  xxvi.;  and  a 
copious  list  in  Spencer,  de  Leg.  Hebr,  iii.  9,  d€ 
Primitiarum  Ont/ine;  also  Leslie,  On  TitkeMf 
Works,  voL  ii.;  Winer,  s.  v.  ErttUngeA 

H.  W.  P. 

FISH,  FISHING.  The  Hebrews  recognized 
fish  as  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  and,  as  such,  give  them  a  place  in  the 
account  of  the  creation  (Gen.  i.  21,  28),  as  well  aa 
in  other  passages  where  an  exhaustive  description 
of  living  creatures  is  Intended  (Gen.  ix.  2;  Ex.  xx. 
4;  Deut.  iv.  18;  IK.  iv.  33).  They  do  not,  how- 
evtf,  appear  to  have  acquired  any  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  this  branch  of  natural  history.  Although 
they  were  acquainted  with  some  d  the  names  givec 
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by  tlid  Egy]>i*Ian8  to  the  different  species  (for  Jo- 
■ephus,  B.  J.  iii.  10,  §  8,  compares  one  found  in 
tlie  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  coracinus)^  they  did  not 
adopt  a  similar  method  of  distinguishing  them; 
Dor  was  any  classification  attempted  beyond  the 
broad  dinsions  of  clean  and  unclean,  great  and 
small.  The  former  was  established  by  the  Mossuc 
Law  (I^v.  xi.  9,  10),  which  pronounced  unclean 
such  fish  as  were  devoid  of  fins  and  scales:  these 
were  and  are  r^^u^ed  as  unwholesome  food  in 
Egypt  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eyyiyt.  iii.  68,  59),  so 
much  so  that  one  of  the  laws  of  El-Hakim  prohib- 
ited the  sale,  or  even  the  capture  of  them  (I.Ane, 
Mod,  EyypL  i.  132).  This  distinction  is  probably 
referred  to  in  the  terms  ffcewpd  («^  non  idmea^ 
Schleusner's  Lex.  s.  v. ;  Trench,  On  Parables,  p. 
137)  and  Ka\d  (iMatt.  xiu.  48).  Of  the  various 
species  found  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (as  enumerated 
by  Raumer,  Paldatina,  p.  93),  the  Silunu  would  be 
classed  among  the  former,  while  the  Sparus  Gali- 
lams,  a  species  of  bream,  and  the  muffil,  chub, 
would  be  deemed  "clean"  or  "good."  ITie  sec- 
ond division  is  marked  in  Gen.  i.  21  (as  compared 
with  verse  28),  where  the  great  marine  animals 

(C^b^T^n  D'*r3i?  :  K^m  fifyd^a),  generically 
described  as  whales  in  the  A.  V.  (Gen.  /.  c. ;  Job 
vii.  12)  [Whale],  but  including  also  other  animals, 
such  as  the  crocodile  [Leviathan]  and  perhaps 
some   kinds  of  serpents,  are  distinguished   from 

"every  living  creature  that  creepeth  "  (ntt^'PHH : 
A.  V.  "moveth"),  a  description  applying  to  fish, 
along  with  other  reptiles,  as  having  no  legs.  To  the 
former  class  we  may  assign  the  large  fish  referred  to 

in  Jon.  ii.  1  (VlTSl  ^1 :  icfiros  fi^a.  Matt.  xii. 
40),  which  Winer  (art  Fischt),  after  Bochart, 
identifies  with  a  species  of  shark  (6'anw  carcha- 
rins);  and  also  that  referred  to  in  Tob.  vi.  2  AT., 
Identified  by  Bochart  (Hieroz.  iii.  697  ft'.)  with  the 
Silui-us  glanis,  but  by  Kitto  (art.  Fisti)  with  a 
species  of  crocodile  (the  seesar)  found  in  the  Indus. 
The  Hebrews  were  struck  with  the  remarkable  fe- 
cundity of  fish,  and  have  expressed  this  in  the  term 

yi,  the  root  of  which  signifies  increase  (comp. 
Gen.  xhiii.  16),  and  in  the  secondary  sense  of 
y^tDy  lit.  to  creep,  thence  to  multiply  (Gen.  i.  20, 
viii.  17,  ix.  7;  Ez.  i.  7),  as  well  as  in  the  allusions  in 
Ez.  xlvii.  10.  Doubtless  they  became  familiar  with 
this  fact  in  Egypt,  where  the  abundance  of  fish  in  the 
Nile,  and  the  lakes  and  canals  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  823 ; 
Diod.  i.  36,  43,  52;  Her.  ii.  93,  149),  rendered  it 
one  of  the  staple  commodities  of  food  (Num.  xi.  5 ; 
comp.  Wilkinson,  iii.  62).  Tlie  destruction  of  fish 
was  on  this  account  a  most  serious  visitation  to  the 
Egyptians  (Ex.  vu.  21;  Is.  xix.  8).  Occasionally 
it  is  the  result  of  natural  causes:  thus  St.  John 
{Travels  in  Valley  of  the  iVt/e,  ii.  246)  describes 
a  vast  destruction  of  fish  from  cold,  and  Wellsted 
{Travels  in  Arabia,  i.  310)  states  that  in  Oman 
the  fish  are  visited  with  an  epidemic  about  every 
fiv-e  years,  which  destroys  immense  quantities  of 
them.  It  was  perhaps  as  an  image  of  fecundity 
that  the  fish  was  selected  as  an  object  of  idolatry?: 
the  worship  of  it  was  widely  spread,  from  Egypt 
(Wilkinson,  iii.  58)  to  Ass)Tia  (Uvard,  Nineveh, 

..  467),  and  even  India  (liaur,  Mythohifie,  ii.  58). 

Vmong  the  Philistines,  Dagon  {=lUlU  fsli)  was 
I  •presented  by  a  figure  half  man  and  hsdf  fish  (1 
8am.  V.  4).  On  this  account  the  worship  of  fish 
ii  expressly  prohibited  (Deut.  iv.  18). 
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In  Palestine,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  was  and  dtOl  Ii 
remarkably  well  stored  with  fish,  and  the  vains 
attached  to  the  fishery  by  the  Jews  is  shown  by  the 
traditional  belief  that  one  of  the  ten  laws  of  Josbu* 
enacted  that  it  should  be  open  to  all  comers  (Light- 
foot's  Talmudical  Kxerdtuiions  on  Matt  iv.  18). 
No  doubt  the  inhabitants  of  northern  Judca  drew 
large  supplies  thenoe  for  their  subsistence  in  the 
earlier  as  well  as  the  later  periods  of  the  Bible  his- 
tory. Jerusalem  derived  its  supply  chiefly  from 
the  Mediterranean  (comp.  Ez.  xlvii.  10),  at  one 
time  through  Phoenician  traders  (Neh.  xiii.  \^\, 
who  must  have  previously  salted  it  (in  which  form 

it  is  termed  H^^D  in  the  Talmud ;  Lightfoot  on 
Matt.  xiv.  17).  The  existence  of  a  regular  fish 
market  is  implied  in  the  notice  of  the  fish  gate, 
which  was  probably  contiguous  to  it  (2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
14;  Nell.  iii.  3,  xii.  39;  Zeph.  i.  10).  In  addition 
to  these  sources,  the  resenoirs  formed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  towns  may  have  been  stocked  with  fish 
(2  Sam.  ii.  13,  iv.  12;  Is.  vii.  3,  xxii.  9,  11 ;  Cant. 
vii.  4,  where,  however,  "  fish  "  is  iuter{}olated  in  the 
A.  v.).  With  r^aiti  to  fish  as  an  article  of  fi)od. 
see  Food. 

Numerous  allusions  to  the  art  of  fishing  occur 
in  the  Bible.  In  the  0.  T.  these  allusions  are  of  » 
metaphorical  character,  descripti\'e  eitho:  of  the 
conversion  (Jer.  xvi.  16;  Ez.  xlvii.  10)  or  of  the 
destruction  (Ez.  xxix.  3  ft*.;  Eccl.  ix.  12;  Am.  iv. 
2;  Hab.  i.  14)  of  the  enemies  of  God.  In  the 
N.  T.  the  allusions  are  of  a  historical  character  for 
the  most  part,  tliough  the  metaphorical  application 
is  still  maintained  in  Matt.  xiii.  47  fT.  llie  mo^t 
usual  method  of  catching  fish  was  by  the  use  of  the 

net,  eitlier  the  casting  net  (D"?.U»  Hab.  i.  15;  Ez, 
xxvi.  5,  14,  xlvii.  10;  5/ictvoV,  Matt.  iv.  20,  21; 
Mark  i.  18,  19;  Luke  v.  2  AT.;  John  xxi.  6  fiF.; 
&/A4>//3Ai)<rrpov,  Matt.  iv.  18;  Mark  i.  16),  prob- 
ably resembUug  the  one  used  in  Egypt,  as  sliown 


An  E^ptian  FIshhig-Net.  (Wilkinson.) 
in  Wilkinson  (iii.  65),  or  the  draw  or  drag  net 
(rrnb?!?,  Is.  xix.  8;  Hab.  i.  15;  fforyiiyn.  Matt. 
xiii.  47),  which  was  larger  and  required  the  use  of 
a  boat:  the  latter  was  probably  most  used  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  as  the  number  of  boaU  kept  on  it 
was  very  considerable  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  10,  §  9). 
On  other  waters  a  method  analogous  to  the  use  of 
the  weir  in  our  country  was  pursued :  a  fence  of 
canes  or  reeds  was  made,  within  which  the  nsh 
were  caught:  this  was  forbidden  on  the  Sea  of 
^.^  ^.  ..„..  (Jalilee,  in  consequence  of  the  damage  done  to  the 
[Dagon.]  Iboate  by  the  stakes  (Ughtfoot  on  Matt.  iv.  18>. 
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Angling  was  a  favorite  pursuit  of  the  wealthy  in 
Egypt,  as  well  as  followed  by  the  poor  who  could 
not  afford  a  net  (Wilkinson,  iii.  53  ff.);  the  requi- 
sites were  a  hook  (nSH,  Is.  xix.  8;  Hab.  1.  15; 
Job  xli.  1 ;  7iy2  and  T^D,  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  thom^  Am.  iv.  2  ;  iyKurrpoy, 
Matt.  xvii.  27),  and  a  line  (73n,  Job  xli.  l)made 
perhaps  of  reeds:  the  rod  was  occasionally  dis- 
penstnl  with  (Wilkinson,  iii.  53),  and  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible:  ground-bait  alone  was  used, 
fly-fishing  being  unknown.     A  still  more  scientific 

method   was   with    the    trident   (HS'J^,    A.   Y. 

"barbed  iron")  or  the  spear  (v^^!2),  as  prac- 
ticed in  Eg}'pt  in  takinsj  the  crocodile  (Job  xli.  7) 
or  the  hippo{)otamus  (Wilkinson,  iii.  72).  A  similar 
custom  of  spearing  fish  still  exists  in  Arabia  ( Well- 
sted,  ii.  347).  The  reference  in  Job  xli.  2  is  not 
to  the  use  of  the  hook  in  fishing,  but  to  the  cus- 
tom of  keeping  fish  alive  in  the  water  when  not  re- 
quure^  for  immediate  use,  by  piercing  tlie  gills  with 

a  ring  {rhn,  A.  V.  "  thorn  ")  attached  to  a  stake 

by  a  rope  of  reeds  (lb?W,  A.  V.  "  hook  " ).     The 

night  was  esteemed  the  best  time  for  fishing  with 
the  net  (Luke  v.  5;  Plin.  ix.  23).         W.  L.  B. 

•  See  Mr.  Tristram's  Ixind  of  Israel,  in  regard 
to  the  fishes  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  p.  426;  those 
of  the  Jordan,  pp.  245,  485;  and  those  of  the 
Jabbok  and  Gilead,  pp.  529,  544.  As  showing  how 
abundant  they  still  are  in  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  this 
traveller  states  that  he  saw  crumbs  of  poisoned 
bread  thrown  to  them,  "  which  the  fish  seized,  and 
turning  over  dead,  were  wsished  ashore  and  collected 
for  the  market.  The  shoab  were  marvellous  — 
■  black  mas-ses,  many  hundred  yards  long,  with  the 
back  fins  projecting  out  of  the  water  as  thick  as 
they  could  pack.  No  wonder  any  net  should  break 
which  inclosed  such  a  shoal.*'  There  seems  to  be 
no  trace  in  the  Bible  of  any  such  mode  of  taking 
fish  in  ancient  times.  Fishing  from  boats  on  this 
sea  has  almost  if  it  has  not  altogether  ceased.  Only 
two  or  three  boats  (Tristram,  p.  426)  used  for  any 
purpose  are  now  found  on  the  lake  of  Gralilee.  Sepp 
states  {Jettualem  u.  das  heil.  Land,  ii.  185)  that 
nets  are  no  longer  used  in  fishing  there,  but  probably 
we  are  to  understand  this  as  meaning  that  they  axe 
not  cast  from  boats  for  a. draught;  for  others  in- 
form us  that  the  fishermen  wade  into  the  water  with 
hand-netfl,  which  they  dexterously  throw  around 
the  fish  and  thus  capture  them.  (See  Kichter, 
WnUfalirten,  p.  60;  and  Kob.  Bibl.  Res.  iii.  262, 
1st  ed.)  It  must  have  been  a  common  sight  to 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  as  it  is  to  those 
there  now,  to  see  the  flying-fish  leap  from  the  wa- 
ters along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  "  Their 
flight  is  always  short,  spasmodic,  and  painful ;  and 
when  their  web-wings  become  dry  they  instantly 
collapse,  and  the  poor  little  aeronaut  drops  into  the 
water  like  a  stone  "  (Thomson,  Lcmd  and  Book,  ii. 
257).  The  catfish  or  coracinus  (KOpcuciyos)  is  very 
abtmdant  in  the  Round  Fountain  {^Ain  Afudnwirak) 
in  the  plain  of  Gennesaret.  [Capernaum,  Amer. 
ed.]  "  Certain  kinds  of  fishing,*'  says  Thomson, 
referring  apfMuently  to  the  Mediterranean,  though 
the  same  may  once  have  been  true  also  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  "  are  always  carri^  on  at  night  With 
blazing  torch  the  boat  glides  over  the  flashing  i^a, 
iod  the  men  stand  gazing  keenly  into  it  until  their 
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prey  is  sighted,  when,  quick  as  lightning,  they  fling 
their  net  or  fly  their  spear;  and  often  you  see  the 
tired  fishermen  come  sullenly  into  harbor  in  the 
morning,  having  toiled  all  night  in  vain"  {Land 
and  Book,  ii.  80).  llie  Saviour's  language  (Matt. 
vii.  10;  Luke  xi.  11)  implies  that  a  person  in  need 
might  ask  a  fish  of  another  and  expect  it  as  a  gra- 
tuity. There  was  an  ancient "  fish  gate  "  at  Jerusa- 
lem (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  14;  Neh.  iii.  3,  &c.),  and  a 
fish  market  has  existed  there  in  all  periods  (Tiibler, 
Jopoffvaphie  von  Jeiitsalem^  p.  208).  It  is  evident 
that  the  inhabitants  have  always  relied  in  part  on 
their  fish-stocked  waters  for  supplies  of  fo<Ki.  The 
reference  to  *'  sluices  and  ponds  "  in  Is.  xix.  10 
(A.  v.),  as  if  for  presening  fish,  probably  rests  on 
a  mistranslation.     [Sluices,  Amer.  ed.]        H^ 

*  FISH  GATE.  [Jerusalem,  I.  8,  and 
III.,  viii.] 

*  FISH-POOLS,  a  mistranslation  in  Cant, 
vii.  4,  A.  V.     [Heshbon,  Amer.  ed.] 

FITCHES  (i.  e.  Vetches),  the  representative 
in  the  A.  V.  of  the  two  Hebrew  words  cussemetk 
and  ketzach.     As  to  the  fonuer  see  Rye. 

Kttzach  (nV^:  fitxiyBioyi  gUh)  denotes  with- 
out doubt  the  NigeWi  sativa,  an  herbaceous  annual 
plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Ranunculicece, 
and  sub-order  Ihlltborea,  which  grows  in  the  S. 
of  Europe  and  in  the  N.  of  Africa.     It  ¥ras  for- 


Nigetla  sativa. 


merly  cultivated  in  Palestine  for  the  sake  of  iti 
seeds,  which  are  to  this  day  used  m  eastern  countries 
as  a  medicine  and  a  condiment.  This  plant  is  men- 
tioned only  in  Is.  xxviii.  25,  27,  where  especial  ref- 
erence is  made  to  the  mode  of  threshing  it;  not 

with  "  a  threshing  instrument "  OT^D,  V^^'^H), 

but  "  with  a  staff""  (H^D),  because  the  heavy- 
armed  cylinders  of  the  former  implement  would 
have  crushed  the  aromatic  seeds  of  the  Nigella. 
The  yitX^Bioy  of  Dioscorides  (iii.  83,  ed.  Sproigel) 
is  unquestionably  the  NigeUa;  both  these  terms 
having  reference  to  its  black  seeds,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  above-named  author  and  Pliny  {II.  N. 
xix.  8),  were  sometimes  mixed  with  bread.  The 
word  gUh  is  of  uncertain  origin.  It  is  used  by 
Pliny  {H.  N.  xx.  17),  who  says,  ''GUh  ex  Gr»cis 
alii  melanthion,  alii  melaspermon  vocant."  Plautua 
also  {Rud.  V.  2,  39)  has  the  same  word  gU:  "Oi 
calet  tibi!  num  git  frigidefiictas."  Comp.  Celsiui 
{Uierob.  ii.  71). 
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Besides  the  N.  sativa,  there  is  another  species, 
the  N.  atxefuUy  which  maj  be  included  under  the 
term  ktUach;  but  the  seeds  of  this  last-named 
plant  are  less  aromatic  than  the  other.      W.  U. 

-*  llie  seeds  of  this  plant  are  universally  used  in 
Syria,  not  mixed  with  the  bread,  but  sprinkled  on 
the  top  of  the  loaf  or  cake.      They  are  called 

p>t  Ja^mJI    iix».|f    that  is,  the  black  ued,  in 

allusion  to  their  color;  also  S^SIaJI  &a^,  the  seed 

of  bUsdng^  in  allusion  to  their  supposed  medicinal 
virtues.  ITiere  is  an  Arabic  proverb,  "  In  the  bUick 
teed  is  the  medicine  for  every  disease.**  It  is  no 
lev  true  at  this  day  than  in  Isaiah's  time,  that  it 
is  oeaten  out  with  a  staff,  not  threshed  out  with 
the  Nouraj  on  the  threshing-floor.         G.  £.  P. 

FLAG,  the  repiiesentative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
two  Hebrew  words  (2cA4  and  stipA. 

1.  Achu(?n^\  i^ij  ix^tf  fioirofAoyi  focta 
palustrisj  cnrectum:  A.  V.  "meadow,"  "flag"), 
a  word,  according  to  Jerome  ( Comment,  in  Is.  xix. 
7),  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  denotbig  "any  green 
and  coarse  herbage,  such  as  rushes  and  reeds,  which 
grows  in  marshy  places."  "Quum  ab  eruditis 
quierercm,"  says  Jerome,  "  quod  hie  sermo  signi- 
ficaret,  audivi  ab  iEgyptiis  hoc  nomine  lingua  eorum 
omne  quod  in  palude  vireru  Mucilur^  appellari." 
In  Job  viii.  11  it  is  asked,  "  Can  the  dchU  grow 
without  water?"  It  seems  probable  that  some 
q>ecijic  plant  b  here  denoted,  as  Celsius  has  en- 
deavored to  prove  (Hierob.  i.  342),  for  the  dchu 
is  mentioned  with  the  gdme^  "  the  papyrus."  The 
word  occurs  once  again  in  Gen.  xli.  2,  18,  where  it 
is  said  that  the  seven  well-&vored  kine  came  up 
out  of  the  river  and  fed  in  an  dchii  Royle  (Kitto's 
Cyc.  art  Achu)  and  Kitto  {Pict.  Bib.  on  Gen. 
/.  c.)  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  dchu  denotes  the 
CyperuA  esculentui.  The  last-named  writer  iden- 
tities this  sedge  with  the  fiaXtyaddWri  of  Theo- 
phrastus  {HisL  Plant,  iv.  8,  §  12),  which  plant  was 
much  eaten  by  she^  and  cattle.  There  is,  how- 
ever, much  doubt  as  to  what  the  maUnathaUa  de- 
notes, as  Schneider  has  shown.  The  LXX.  render 
*dr6th  by  A^'  *»  '••  »**•  7.  [See  Rkki>.]  Kalisch 
{Comment,  on  Gen.  /.  c.)  says  that  the  dchii  "is 
unquestionably  either  the  Cyi)erut  escu/entm  or  the 
Butomm  umbeUaitu.''*  We  are  quite  unable  to 
satisfy  ourselves  so  easily  on  this  point.  There  are 
many  marsh-plants  besides  the  Cyperus  etculentms 
and  the  B.  umbeUatut ;  at  the  same  time,  if  the 
Greek  fio^n-ofios  denotes  the  latter  plant,  about 
which,  however,  there  is  some  doubt,  it  is  possible 
that  the  dchU  of  Job  viii.  11  may  be  represented 
by  the  Butomtu  umbellatua^  or  "  flowerim^  rush," 

*  which  grows  in  Palestine  and  the  East  The  dch4 
of  Gen.  {L  &)  may  be  used  in  a  general  sense  to 
denote  such  marshy  vegetation  as  is  seen  on  some 
parts  of  the  Nilb.    As  to  discussions  on  the  origin 

of  'Ul^,  tee  Celsius,  Hierob.  L  c;  Jablonski, 
Ofiusc.  i.  45,  ii.  159,  ed.  Te- Water;  Schultens, 
OmunerU.  adJob^  I  c,  and  Geseiiius,  The$,  s.  v.,  dkc 

2.  54p*  {^fO  :  Jxof :  carectum^pelaffut)  occurs 
Ibequently  in  the  0.  T.  in  connection  with  yam, 

•sea,"  f/\  denote  the  "Red  Sea"  (f^nO-D^). 
I^Ska.]  The  term  here  appears  to  be  used  in  a 
fery  wide  sense  to  denote  "  weeds  of  any  kind." 
The  yam-ttiiJiy  therefore,  is  the  "sea  of  weeds." 


FLAG 

and  perhaps,  as  Stanley  {S.  ^  P.  p.  6,  note)  olh 
senes,  siiph  "  may  be  applied  to  any  aqueous  Tc;g- 
etatlon,"  which  would  include  the  arborescent  conl 
growths  for  which  this  sea  is  celebrated,  as  well  as 
the  different  algte  which  grow  at  the  bottom :  see 
FUny  (//.  N.  xUi.  25),  and  Shaw  ( Trav.  p.  387,  foL 
1738),  who  speaks  of  a  "variety  of  alga  and  Jud 
that  grow  within  its  channel,  and  at  low  water  are 
left  in  great  quantities  upon  the  sea-«hore  "  (see  alao 
p.  384).  The  word  $uph  in  Jon.  ii  5,  translated 
"  weeds  "  by  the  A.  V.,  has,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
reference  to  "  sea-weed,"  and  more  especially  to  the 
long  ribbon-like  fronds  of  the  Laminaiia^  or  the 
ent^igled  masses  of  Furi.  In  Ex.  it  3,  5,  how- 
ever, where  we  read  that  Moses  was  laid  "  in  the 
suph  ('flags,'  A.  V.)  by  the  ri\"er's  brink,"  it  ia 
probable  that  "reeds"  or  "rushes,"  ^,  are  de- 
noted, as  Rab.  Salomon  expkins  it,  "a  place  thick 
with  reeds."  (See  Celsius,  Uitrob.  ii.  66.)  The 
yam^ttiph  in  the  Coptic  version  (as  in  Ex.  x.  19,  xiii. 
18;  Ps.  csi.  7,  9,  22)  is  rendered  "the  Sari-tea,^* 
The  word  Sari  is  the  oW  Egyptian  for  a  "  reed  " 
or  a  *«  rush  "  of  some  kind.  Jablonski  ( Ojituc  i. 
266)  gives  J  uncus  as  its  rendering,  and  compares  » 
passage  in  Tbeophrastus  {Hist.  PUmL  iv.  8,  §§  2, 5) 
which  thus  describes  the  sari:  "ITie  sot-i  grows 
in  water  about  marshes  and  those  watery  places 
which  the  river  after  its  return  to  its  bed  leaves 
behind  it:  it  has  a  hard  and  ck)6ely  twisted  root, 
from  which  spring  the  saria  (stalks)  so  called.** 
Pliny  {ff.  N.  xiu.  23)  thus  speaks  of  this  plant: 
"  The  sari,  which  grows  about  the  Nile,  is  a  shrubby 
kind  of  plant  ( ?),  commonly  being  about  two  cubits 
high,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb ;  it  has  the 
panicle  {coma)  of  the  papyrus,  and  is  similarij 
eaten ;  the  root,  on  account  of  its  hardness,  is  used  in 
blacksmiths'  shops  instead  of  charcoal."  Sprei.gel 
{HisL  Bei  Herb.  i.  78)  identifies  the  sari  of  Tbeo- 
phrastus with  the  Cypeitts  fastigiatus^  Lion. ;  but 
the  description  is  too  vague  to  serve  as  a  suffident 
basis  for  identification.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  svph  is  sometimes  used  in  a  general  sense  like 
our  English  "  weeds."  It  cannot  be  restricted  to 
denote  alya^  as  Olsius  has  endeavored  to  show, 
because  alga  is  not  found  in  the  Nile.  Lady  Cal- 
oott  {ScripL  Herb.  p.  158)  thinks  the  Zostera  ma- 
rina ("grass-wrack")  may  be  intended:  but  there 
is  nothing  in  &vor  of  such  an  opinion.  The  sipk 
of  Is.  xix.  6,  where  it  is  mentioned  with  the  tdneh^ 
appears  to  be  used  in  a  more  restricted  senw  to 
denote  some  species  of  "reed"  or  "tall  grass." 
There  are  various  kinds  of  Cyperactcs  and  tall 
GraminaceiE,  such  as  Arundo  and  Saccharum,  in 
Egypt     [Reed.]  W.  H. 

*  It  is  quite  possible  that  no  definite  species  wss 
intended  here,  as  in  many  other  places  in  the 
Scriptures  where  phmts  are  mentioned.  In  Geo. 
xli.  2,  18,  where  the  kine  fed  "  In  an  <fcAi2,"  the 
expression  may  be  used  in  a  general  sense,  just  as 
we  might  *8ay  "  in  the  wc/^e,"  without  intending  to 
designate  any  particular  species  of  C^rtw,  or  Co- 
rex,  or  JtmctM,  or  others  of  kindred  orders.  This 
same  indefiniteness  is  retained  in  the  Arabic  terms 

sA^%  and  SoaJL^,  the  former  signifying  Cramd- 

nea  in  general;  the  latter  being  an  indefinite  tenn 

co\'ering  many  species  of  GramiHtos  and  Cypet' 

g      o^ 

acem;  while  \^^>^  ^  •  genend  term  for  Jmm- 

I  *  ^ 

cacem,  G.  £.  P. 
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FLAGON,  ft  word  employed  in  the  A.  V  to 
lender  two  distinct  Hebrew  temu:  1.  AdiUhah^ 

ntt7'»tt?t?  (2  Sam.  vi.  19;  1  Chr.  xvi.  3;  Cant  U. 
5;  Ho9.  iii  1).  The  real  meaning  of  thift  word, 
according  (o  the  conclusions  of  Gesenius  ( Thts,  p. 
166),  is  a  cake  of  pressed  raisins.  He  deriTes  it 
from  a  root  signifying  to  compress,  and  this  is  con- 
firmed bj  the  renderings  of  the  LXX.  (Xdlyovov, 
iLfiopinij  ir4fifiaTa)  and  of  the  Vulgate,  and  also 
by  the  indications  of  the  Targum  Pseudqjon.  and 
the  Mishna  (Nedarimy  6,  §  10).  In  the  passage 
in  Hosea  there  is  probably  a  reference  to  a  practice 
of  offering  such  caJces  before  the  &l8e  deities.  The 
rendering  of  the  A.  V.  is  perhaps  to  be  traced  to 
Luther,  who  in  the  first  two  of  the  above  passages 
has  ein  Ndssel  H^etn,  and  in  the  last  Kartne 
Wein;  but  primarily  to  the  interpretations  of 
modem  Jews  (e.  g.  Gemara,  Baba  Balhra^  and 
Targum  on  Chronicles),  grounded  on  a  false  ety- 
mology (fiM  Michaelis,  quoted  by  Gesenius,  and  the 
observations  of  the  latter,  as  above).  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  in  the  two  firat  passages  the  words  *'  of 
wine  '*  are  interpolated,  and  that  in  the  last  <^  of 
wme  "  should  be  "  of  grapes." 

a.  Nebel,  b^J  (Is.  xxii.  24  only).  Nebel  is 
commonly  used  for  a  bottle  or  vessel,  originally 
probably  a  skin,  but  in  Uter  times  a  piece  of  pot- 
tery (Is.  zxx.  14).  But  it  also  frequently  occurs 
with  the  force  of  a  musical  instrument  (A.  V.  gen- 
erally "  psaltery,*'  but  sometimes  "  viol  **),  a  mean- 
ing which  is  adopted  by  the  Targum,  and  the 
Arabic  and  Vulgate  versions,  and  Luther,  and 
given  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  The  text,  how- 
ever, follows  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.,  and  with 
this  agrees  Gesenius's  rendering,  ^^Bteken  und 
Flaschen,  van  allerhand  Ari.^^  G. 

FLAX.  Two  Hebrew  words  are  used  for  this 
plant  in  O.  T.,  or  rather  the  same  word  slightly 

modified  — nritpQ,  and  n/JltpS.  About  the 
former  there  is  ho  question.  It  occurs  only  in 
three  pUces  (Ex.  ix.  31;  Is.  xUi.  3,  xliii.  17).  As 
regards  the  latter,  there  is  iHt>bably  only  one  pus- 
sage  where  it  stands  for  the  plant  in  its  undressed 
state  (Josh.  ii.  6).  Eliminating  all  the  places 
where  the  words  are  used  for  the  article  manu&ct- 
ured  in  the  thread,  the  piece,  or  the  made  up  gar- 
merU  [Linrn;  CottonJ,  we  reduce  them  to  two: 
£x.  ix.  31,  certain,  and  Josh.  ii.  6,  disputed. 

In  the  former  the  flax  of  the  Egyptians  is  re- 
eorded  to  have  been  damai^  by  the  plague  of  haiL 

The  word  ^V^  is  retained  by  Onkelos:  but  is 
rendered  in  LX3C.  oir^pfAariCov^  and  in  Vulg./b^ 
cuius  geifniwdKU.  The  A.  V.  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  LXX.  {boiled  =inr€pfmTiioy)j  and  so 
Rosenm.  **  gbbulus  seu  nodus  uni  maturescentis  ** 
{Schol,  ad  loc.).  Gesenius  makes  it  the  calix  or  co- 
rolla; refers  to  the  Mishna,  where  it  is  used  for  the 
calix  of  the  hyssop,  and  describes  this  explanation 
as  one  of  fong  standing  among  the  more  learned 
Babbins(r/ies.p.  261). 

For  the  flax  of  ancient  Egypt,  see  Herod,  ii.  37, 
105;  Cels.  ii.  p.  385  ff ;  Heeren,  Ideen,  ii.  2,  p. 
868  ff.  For  that  of  modem  Egypt,  see  Hasselquist, 
Journey,  p.  500;  Olivier,  Voyage,  iii.  297;  Girard's 
OUervntions  m  Descrijat.  de  t^gypte,  tom.  xvii. 
{eM  nwdeme),  p.  98 ;  Paul  Lucas,  Voyages,  pt.  ii. 
p.  47. 

From  Ritter*s  Erdkunde,  ii.  916  (oomp.  his  Vor^ 
kalUj  ^.  pp   45-48'    it  seems  probable  that  the 
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culti^'atlon  of  flax  for  the  purpose  of  the  mannfaet* 
ure  of  Uiien  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Egypt; 
but  that,  originating  in  India,  it  spread  over  the 
whole  continent  of  Asia  at  a  very  early  period  of 
antiquity.  That  it  was  grown  in  Palestine  even 
before  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Isrt^lites 
appears  from  Josh.  ii.  6,  the  second  of  the  two  pas- 
sages mentioned  above.  There  is,  however,  some 
difference  of  opinion  about  the  meaning  of  the 

words  yVn  ^I^WB :  \iyoKa\dfirji  Vulg.  ttyntla 
Uni ;  and  so  A.  V.  **  stalks  of  flax; "  Jo$«ph.  speaks 
of  \ltfov  ityKa\lSas,  araifuls,  or  bundles  of  flax; 
but  Arab.  Vers,  ^'stalks  of  cotton.''  (Gesenius, 
however,  and  Rosenmiiller  are  in  favor  of  the  ren- 
dering **  stalks  of  flax.*'  If  this  be  correct,  the 
place  involves  an  allusion  to  the  custom  of  drying 
the  flax-stalks  by  exposing  them  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun  upon  the  flat  roofe  of  houses;  and  so  expressly 
in  Joseph.  {Ani,  v.  1,  §  2),  \ltfov  ydp  kyKaki^as 
M  rod  rfyovs  lifwyc.  In  later  times  this  drying 
was  done  in  ovens  (Kosenm.  AUerthwnsk.).  There 
is  a  decided  reference  to  the  raw  material  in  the 
LXX.  rendering  of  Lev.  xiii.  47,  i^riy  ffrmr- 
wiytp,  and  Judg.  xv.  14,  <rTwinr(ov,  oomp.  Is.  i. 
31. 

The  various  processes  employed  in  preparing  the 
flax  for  manufacture  into  cloth  are  indicated  —  (1.) 
The  drying  process  (see  above).  (2.)  The  peeling 
of  the  stalks,  and  separation  of  the  fibres  (the 

name  bdug.  derivable  either,  as  Parkh.  from  t^tTB, 

to  strip,  peel,  or  as  Gesen.  firom  tt^Q7^,  to  separate 
into  parts).     (3.)  The  hackling  (Is.  xix.  9:  LXX 

\(yov  rh  <rxtfrr6v;  vid.  Gesen.  Lex.  s.  v.  p^^^, 
and  for  the  combs  used  in  the  process,  comp.  Wil- 
kinson, Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  140).  The  flax,  however, 
was  not  always  dressed  before  weaving  (see  Ecdus. 
xl.  4,  where  wfxSKiyoy  is  mentioned  as  a  species  of 
clothing  worn  by  the  poor).  That  the  use  of  the 
coarser  fibres  was  kno.wn  to  the  Hebrews  may  be 

hiferred  fit>m  the  mention  of  tow  (H^!^?),  m 
Judg.  xvi.  9;  Is.  i.  31.  lliat  flax  was  anciently 
one  of  the  most  important  crops  in  Palestine  ap- 
pears from  Hos.  ii.  5,  9;  that  it  continued  to  be 
grown  and  manufactured  into  linen  in  N.  Palestine 
down  to  the  Middle  Ages  we  have  the  testimony  of 
numerous  Tahnudists  and  Rabbins.  At  present  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  cultivated  tliere  as  the 
cottofi  plant.     [Cotton;  LiNBN.]         T.  E.  B. 

FLEA,  an  insect  twice  oidy  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  namely,  in  1  Sara.  xxiv.  14,  xxri.  20.  In 
both  cases  David  in  speaking  to  Saul  applies  it  to 
himself  as  a  term  of  humility.     The  Heb.  word  is 

^  ??«  ^h»cl»  *he  LXX.  render  by  if^^AAoj,  and 
the  Vulg.  by  pulex.  Fleas  are  abundant  in  the 
East,  and  afford  the  sulgect  of  many  proverbial 
expressions.  W.  D. 

i'LBSH.    [Food.] 

FLINT.  The  Heb.  quadriliteral  tD^p^n  is 
rendered /wt^  in  Dent  viii.  15,  xxxii.  13;  Ps.  cxiv. 
8 ;  and  Is.  1.  7.  In  Job  xxriii.  9  the  same  word  ia 
rendered  rock  in^the  text,  and  flint  in  the  margin. 
In  the  three  first  passages  the  reference  is  to  God's 
bringing  water  and  oil  out  of  the  naturally  barren 
rocks  of  the  wildemess  for  the  sake  of  his  people. 
In  Isaiah  the  word  is  used  metaphorically  to  signify 
the  firmness  of  the  prophet  in  resistance  to  hii 
persecutors.    In  Ee.  iii.  9  the  English  word  *'  flint*' 
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occurs  in  the  same  sense,  but  there  it  represents 
the  Heb.  Tzor.  So  also  in  Is.  v.  28  we  have  likt 
flinty  in  reference  to  the  hoofs  of  horses.  In  1 
Mace.  X.  73  k6x^ci^  w  translated  Jiint,  and  in 
Wisd.  xi.  4  the  expression  ix  vcrpas  ijcporSfiov 
is  adopted  from  Dent.  viii.  15  (LXX.).    [Kjcife.] 

W.  D. 

FLOOD.     [Noah.] 

FLOOR.     [Pavement.] 

FLOUR.     [Bread.] 

FLOWERS.     [Palestine,  Botany  of.] 

FLUTE  (Kn'»)7*'n??p),  a  musical  instru- 
ment, mentioned  amongst  others  (Dan.  iii.  5,  7, 
10,  15)  as  used  at  the  worship  of  the  golden  image 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  set  up.     It  is  derived 

from  p^tt7,  to  hiss;  LXX.  cipty^,  a  pipe.  Ac- 
cording to  the  author  of  ShiUe^Haggibonm^  this 
instrument  was  sometimes  made  of  a  great  number 
of  pipes  —  a  statement  which,  if  correct,  would 
make  its  name  the  Chaldee  for  the  musical  instru- 
ment called  in  Hebrew  3^^!?,  and  erroneously 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  «  Organ."       D.  W.  M. 

FLUTE  (Vbn:  j^op6s'  tibia),  1  K.  i.  40, 
marg.     [Pipe.] 

FLUX,  BLOODY  (itMrevrfpia,  Acts  xxnii. 
8),  the  same  as  our  dysentery,  which  in  the  East 
is,  though  sometimes  sporadic,  generally  epidemic 
and  infectious,  and  then  assumes  its  worst  form. 
It  is  always  attended  with  fever.  [Fkver.]  A 
sharp  gnawing  and  burning  sensation  seizes  the 
boweb,  which  give  off  in  purging  much  slimy  matter 
and  purulent  dischai^.  When  blood  flows  it  is 
said  to  be  less  dangerous  than  without  it  (Schmidt, 
BM.  Medic,  c.  xiv.  pp.  503-507).  King  Jehoram's 
disease  was  probably  a  chronic  dysentery,  and  the 
"  bowels  fidUng  out "  the  prolapsus  anif  known 
sometimes  to  ensue  (2  Chr.  xxi.  15,  19). 

H.  H. 

FLY,  FLIES.  The  two  foUowing  Hebrew 
terms  denote  flies  of  some  kind. 

1.  Zibub  &Okt :  fivTa''  musca)  occurs  only  in 
Eccl.  X.  1,  "  Deaud'zibubtm  cause  the  ointment  of 
the  apothecary  to  send  forth  a  stinking  savour," 
and  in  Is.  vii.  18,  where  it  is  said,  *<  the  Lord  shall 
hiss  for  the  z^biib  that  is  in  the  utt«rmo8t  part  of 
the  rivers  of  Egypt"  The  Heb.  name,  it  is  prob- 
able, is  a  generic  one  for  any  insect,  but  the  ety- 
mology is  a  matter  of  doubt  (see  Gesenius,  Thes. 
p.  401;  Ihb.  and  ChalcL  Lex.  s.  t.;  and  Fiirst, 
Heb.  Concord,  s.  v.).  In  the  first  quoted  passage 
allusion  is  made  to  flies,  chiefly  of  the  fiunily  Mus- 
cidcSj  getting  into  vessels  of  ointment  or  other  sub- 
stances ;  even  in  this  country  we  know  what  an 
intolerable  nuisance  the  house-flies  are  in  a  hot 
summer  when  they  abound,  crawling  everywhere 
and  into  everything;  but  in  the  East  the  nuisance 
\s  teiif(M  greater.  The  zibub  ftt>m  the  rivers  of 
l!gypt  has  by  some  writers,  as  by  Oedmann  ( Ver- 
misck.  Samm.  vi.  79),  been  identified  with  the  zimb 
of  which  Bruce  ( Trav.  v.  190)  gives  a  description, 
and  which  is  evidently  some  species  of  Tabanus. 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson  has  given  some  account  ( Transnc. 
of  the  KrUomoL  8oc.  it  p.  183)  of  an  injurious  fly 
wider  the  name  of  d*hebab^  a  term  almost  identical 
with  zfbub.  It  would  not  do  to  press  too  much 
upon  this  point  when  it  is  considered  that  Egypt 
tboondt  with   noxious  insects:  but   it  must   be 
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allowed  that  there  is  some  reason  for  thin  kientifi- 
cation;  and  though,  as  was  stated  above,  zf&ub  U 
probably  a  generic  name  for  any/tM,  in  this  pM- 
sage  of  Isaiah  it  may  be  used  to  denote  some  rerj 
troublesome  and  injurious  fly,  jcar*  i^oxHy*  ^  '^^^ 
dlhebiib  is  a  long  gray  fly,  which  comes  out  about 
the  rise  of  the  NUe,  and  is  like  the  cleg  of  ilia 
north  of  Eughind;  it  abounds  in  calm  hot  weather, 
and  is  often  met  with  in  June  and  July,  both  in 
the  desert  and  on  the  Nile."  This  insect  is  very 
ii^urious  to  camels,  and  causes  their  death,  if  the 
disease  which  it  generates  is  neglected;  it  attacks 
both  man  and  beast. 

2.  ^Ar6b  (D.  i^:  Kw6fivia'  omne  genu*  mu^ 
caiitttij  muscce  diversi  generis,  musca  gravisstma : 
"  swarms  of /i«,"  "  divers  sorts  of/iVs,"  A.  V.), 
the  name  of  the  insect,  or  insects,  which  God  sent 
to  punish  Pharaoh;  see  Ex.  viii.  21-31;  Pg,  IxxvilL 
45,  cv.  31.     The  question  as  to  what  particular 
insect  is  denoted  by  'drdb,  or  whether  acy  one 
species  is  to  be  understood  by  it,  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  dispute.     The  Scriptural  detaiU  are  m 
follows:   the  'drob  filled  the  houses  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, they  covered  the  ground,  they  lighted  on  the 
people,  the  hind  was  laid  waste  on  Uieir  account. 
From  the  expression  in  ver.  31,  •*  there  remained 
not  one,"  some  writers  have  concluded  that  the 
Hebrew  word  pomts  to  some  definite  species ;  we 
do  not  think,  however,  that  much  stress  ought  to 
be  laid  upon  this  argument;  if  the  'dr^  be  taken 
to  denote  *«  swarms,"  as  the  Anth.  Version  renden 
it,   the   "  not «»«  remaining "   may   surrfy    have 
for  its  antecedent  an  individual  fly  understood  in 
the  collective  *'  swarms."    llie  LXX.  explain  'dtt6 
by  Kvv6fivta,  t.  c.  "dog- fly;"  it  is  not  very  dear 
what  insect  is  meant  by  this  Greek  term,  which  is 
frequent  in  Homer,  who  often  uses  it  as  an  abusi\e 
epithet.     It  is  not  improbable  that  one  of  the  Uip- 
poboscidcBy  perhaps  JI.  equina,  Linn.,  is  the  kvp6- 
uvia  of  iElian  {N.  A.  iv.  51 )« though  Homer  may 
have  used  the  compound  term  to  denote  extreme 
impudence,  implied  by  the  shamelessness  of  the  dog 
and  the  teasing  impertinence  of  the  cfNnmon  fly 
(Musca),     As  the  'drdb  are  said  to  have  filled  the 
houses  of  the  Egyptians,  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  common  flies  (Mutddcs)  are  more  espedaUy 
intended,  and  that  the  compound  icvy6fwut  denotes 
the  grievous  nature  of  the  league,  though  we  see 
no  reason  to  restrict  the  'dr^  to  any  one  fiunQy. 
"Of  insects,"  says  Sonnini  (Trav,  iii.  p.  199 X 
"the  most  troublesome  in  Egypt  are  flies;  both 
man  and  beast  are  cruelly  tormented  with  them. 
No  idea  can  be  formed  of  their  obstinate  rapacity. 
It  is  in  vain  to  drive  them  away;  they  return  again 
in  the  self-same  moment,  and  thdr  perseverance 
wearies  out  the  most  patient  spirit"     The  *drM 
may  include  various  species  of  Cuticida  (gnats), 
such  as  the  mosquito,  if  it  is  necessary  to  inter- 
pret the  "  devouring  "  nature  of  the  'a;"«56  (in  ft. 
Ixxviii.  45)  in  a  strictly  literal  sense;  though  the 
expression  used  by  the  Psalmist  is  not  inapplicable 
to  the  flies,  which  even  to  this  day  in  E^:^  may 
be  regarded  as  a  "  plague,"  and  which  are  the  great 
instrument  of  sjHvading  the  well-known  ophthalmia, 
which  is  conveyed  from  one  individnal  to  another 
by  these  dreadfiil  pests;  or  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  ^drdb  "  devouring  "  the  Egyptians  may  be  un- 
derstood in  its  fullest  sense  of  tiie  Musddm,  if  we 
suppose  that  the  people  may  have  been  punished 
by  the  lan'n  gaining  admittance  into  the  bodies, 
as  into  the  stomach,  frontal  sinus,  and  Intestinsa 
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mnd  80  occanonin^  in  a  hot  climate  many  instances 
of  death ;«  see  for  cases  of  Mpaiis  produced  by 
(Hplenms  lii'va^  Transactions  of  EniamaL  Soc  ii. 
pp.  266-209. 

The  identification  of  the  MnJ6  with  the  cockroach 
{Blatta  ortentaU»\  which  Oedmann  f  Verm.  San, 
pt.  ii.  c.  7)  suj^i^estSf  and  which  Kirby  {Briflffw. 
TretU.  ii.  p.  357)  adopta,  has  nothing  at  all  to 
recommend  it,  and  is  purely  ffniulUms,  as  Mr. 
Hope  proved  in  1837  in  a  paper  on  this  subject  in 
the  Trans.  Ent.  Sue.  ii.  p.  179-183.  The  error 
of  calling  the  cockroach  a  beetle,  and  the  concision 
which  has  been  made  between  it  and  the  Sacred 
Beetle  of  Egypt  {Ateitehus  sacer)^  has  recently  been 
repeated  by  AI.  Kalisch  (ffisL  and  Ciit.  Coaunent, 
Ex.  I.  c).  The  cockroach,  as  Mr.  Hope  remarks, 
is  a  nocturnal  insect,  and  prowls  about  for  food  at 
night,  *'  but  what  reason  have  we  to  believe  that 
the  fly  attacked  the  Egyptians  by  night  and  not 
by  day?"  We  see  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  reading  in  our  own  veruon.         W.  H. 

•  FLYING  ROLL.     [Roix,  Anier.  ed.] 

♦  FOLD.    [Sheep^Fold.] 

FOOD.  The  diet  of  eastern  nations  has  been 
In  all  ages  light  and  simple.  As  compared  with 
our  own  habits,  the  chief  points  of  contrast  are  the 
•mall  amount  of  animal  food  consumed,  the  variety 
of  articles  used  as  accompaniments  to  bread,  the 
substitution  of  milk  in  various  forms  for  our  liquors, 
and  the  combination  of  what  we  should  deem 
heterogeneous  elements  in  the  same  dish,  or  the 
same  meal.  The  chief  point  of  agreement  is  the 
large  consumption  of  bread,  the  importance  of 
which  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hebrew  is  testified  by  the 
use  of  the  term  If  diem  (originally  food  of  any  kind) 
specifically  for  bread,  as  well  as.  by  the  expression 
"staff  of  bread  "  (Lev.  xxvi.  26;  Ps.  cv.  16;  Ez. 
iv.  16,  xiv.  13).  Simpler  preparations  of  com  were, 
however,  common ;  sometimes  the  fresh  green  ears 
were  eaten  in  a  natural  state,^  the  husks  being 
rubbed  off  by  the  hand  (I^v.  xxiii.  14;  Deut.  xxiii. 
25;  2  K.  iv.  42;  Matt  xii.  1;  Luke  vi.  1);  more 
frequently,  however,  the  grains,  after  being  carefully 
picked,  were  roasted  in  a  pan  over  a  fire  (Lev.  ii. 
14),  and  eaten  as  "  parched  com,"  in  which  form  it 
was  an  ordinary  article  of  diet,  particulariy  among 
laborers,  or  others  who  had  not  t^he  means  of  dress- 
ing food  (Uv.  xxiii.  14;  Ruth  ii.  14;  1  Sam.  x\-ii. 
17,  XXV.  18;  2  Sam.  xvii.  28):  this  practice  is  still 
▼ery  usual  in  the  East  (cf.  Lane,  i.  251 ;  RobinsoUf 
Researches^  ii.  350).  Sometimes  the  grain  was 
bruised  (like  the  Greek  polenta^  Plin.  xviii.  14),  in 

which  state  it  was  termed  either  ir^|[  Upuerd, 
LXX. ;  A.  V.   "beaten'*   Lev.  U.   14,   16),  or 

nW")  (wTiadvat,  Aquil.  Symm.;  A.  V.  "com;" 
2  Sam.  xvii.  19;  cf.  Prov.  xxvii.  22),  and  then 
dried  in  the  sun ;  it  was  eaten  either  mixed  with 
oil  (T^ev.  Ii.  15),  or  made  into  a  soft  cake  named 

np^'IS  (A.  V.  "dough;"  Num.  xv.  20;  Neh. 
X.  37;  lit.  xliv.  30).  The  Hebrews  used  a  great 
variety  of  articles  (John  xxl.  5)  to  give  a  relish  to 
bread.  Sometimes  salt  was  so  used  (Job  vi.  6),  as 
we  lean  from  the  pawige  just  quoted ;  sometimes 
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a  There  Is,  however,  no  oooaslon  to  appeal  to  tha 
above  explanatioD,  for  the  comrooD  flies  In  Egypt  well 
merit  the  epithet  of  "  devouring."  Mr.  Tristram  assures 
us  that  he  has  had  hia  ankles  and  Instep  covered  with 
blood  trom  the  bite  of  the  common  fly,  as  he  lay  on 
tha  sand  In  the  desert  with  his  boots  oS, 


the  bread  was  dipped  into  the  sour  wine  (A.  Y. 
"  vinegar  ")  which  the  laborers  drank  (Ruth  ii.  14); 
or,  where  meat  was  eaten,  into  the  gravy,  which 
was  either  sen-ed  up  separately  for  the  purpose,  as 
by  Gideon  (Judg.  vi.  19),  or  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  meat  dish,  as  done  by  the  Arabs  (Burck- 
hanlt,  Notes^  i.  63),  whose  practice  of  clipping  bread 
in  the  broth,  or  melted  fat  of  the  aninml,  strongly 
illustrates  the  reference  to  the  sop  in  John  xiii.  26 
ff.  The  modem  Egyptians  season  their  bread  with 
a  sauce  (^  composed  of  N-arious  stimulants,-  such  as 
salt,  mint,  sesame,  and  chick-peas  (l^onc,  i.  180). 
The  Syrians,  on  the  other  hand,  iwe  a  mixture  of 
savory*  and  salt  fur  the  same  purpose  (Uuswll,  i.  93). 
UTiere  the  above  mentioned  accessorie,^  were  want- 
ing, fruit,  rotables,  fish,  or  honey,  were  used.  In 
short  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  articles  of  food 
which  we  are  about  to  mention  were  mainly  viewed 
as  subordinates  to  the  staple  commodity  of  bread, 
llie  various  kinds  of  bread  and  cakes  are  described 
under  the  bead  of  Bkkad. 

Milk  and  its  preparations  hold  a  conspicuous 
place  in  eastern  diet,  as  affording  substantial 
nourishment;  sometimes  it  was  produced  in  a  tnth 

state  (3  vH  ^  Gen.  xviii.  8),  but  more  generally 
in  the  form  of  the  modern  Uban,  i.  e.  sour  milk 
(nWipil;  A.  V.  "butter;"  GSen.  xriii.  8;  Judg. 
V.  25;*  2  Sam.  xvii.  29).  The  latter  is  universally 
used  by  the  Bedouins,  not  only  as  their  ordinary 
beverage  (Burckhardt,  NoUs^  i.  240),  but  mixed 
with  flour,  meat,  and  even  salad  (Burckhardt,  L 
58,  63  ;  Russell,  Aleppo,  i.  118).  It  is  constantly 
offered  to  travellers,  and  in  some  parts  of  Arabia 
it  is  deemed  scandalous  to  take  any  money  in  return 
for  it  (Burokhardt,  Arabia,  i.  120).  For  a  certain 
season  of  the  year,  leban  makes  up  a  great  part  of 
the  food  of  the  poor  m  Syria  (Russell, /.c).  Butter 
(Prov.  XXX.  33)  and  various  forms  of  coagulated 
milk,  of  the  consistency  of  the  modem  kaimik  (Job 
X.  10;  1  Sam.  xvii.  18;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29)  were  also 
used.     [Butter;  Ciiersk;  Milk.] 

Fruit  was  another  source  of  subsistence:  figs 
stand  first  in  point  of  importance;  the  eariy  aorta 

described  as  the  "summer  fruit "  (V?'2 '  -Ajn.  viii. 

1,  2),  and  the  "  first  ripe  flruit"  (nn.n32  :  Hot. 
ix.  10;  Hie.  vii.  1)  were  esteemed  a  great  luxury, 
and  were  eaten  as  fresh  fruit;  but  they  were  gen- 
erally dried  and  pressed  into  cakes,  similar  to  the 
date-cakes  of  the  Arabians  (Burokhardt,  Arabia,  L 

57),  in  which  form  they  were  termed  0^757 
(iraXdBah  ^'  V.  "cakes  of  figs; "  1  Sam.  xxv.  1^ 
XXX.  12;  1  Chr.  xU.  40),  and  occasionally  y^l 
simply  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1;  A.  V.  "summer  Jhiit"). 
Gr^Ks  were  generally  eaten  in  a  dried  state  at 

raisins  (D^T^^;  Ugaturm  utm  passce,  Vulg.;  1 
Sam.  xxv.  18,  xxx.  12;  2  Sam.  xvi.  1;  1  Chr.  xU. 
40),  but  sometimes,  as  before,  pressed  Into  caket, 

named  HW^rW  (2  Sam.  vi.  19;  1  Chr.  xvL  3; 
Omt.  11.  5;  Ho8.'iii.  1),  understood  by  the  LXX. 
as  a  sort  of  cake,  xiywov  kwh  rrrydyovf  and  by 


h  This  enstom  Is  still  praetloed  In  Palwtine  (Bobln- 
son^s  Rssearthes,  I.  408). 

c  The  later  Jews  named  this  saooe  nDI^^PI  (MIshn 
Pes.  2,  $  8):  It  consisted  of  vinegar,  almonds,  and 
spice,  thickened  with  flour.  It  was  used  at  the  eala 
biatioo  of  the  PajMovm-  CPts.  10,  §  8). 
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tfie  A.  V.  as  a  **  flagon  of  wine/'  Fruit-cake  forms 
s  part  of  the  daily  food  of  the  Arabians,  and  is 
particularlj  adapted  to  the  wants  of  travellers;  dis- 
aolved  in  water  it  affords  a  sweet  and  refreshing 
drink  (Niebiihr,  Arabia^  p.  57;  Russell,  Aleppo^  i. 
82);  an  instance  of  its  stimulating  eflTect  is  recorded 
in  1  Sam.  xxx.  12.  Apples  (probably  citrons)  are 
occasionally  noticed,  but  rather  in  reference  to  their 
fragrance  (Cant.  ii.  5,  vii.  8)  and  color  (Prov.  xxv. 
11),  than  as  an  article  of  food.  Dates  are  not 
noticed  in  Scripture,  unless  we  accept  the  rendering 

of  V(2  in  the  LXX.  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1)  as  =  tpotyucts; 

it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  however,  that,  where  the 
palm-tree  flourished,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Jericho,  its  fruit  was  consumed ;  in  Joel  i.  12  it  is 
reckoned  among  other  trees  valuable  for  their  fixut 
The  pomejrrarate-tree  is  also  noticed  by  Joel;  it 
yields  a  luscious  fruit,  from  which  a  species  of  wine 
was  expressed  (Cant.  viii.  2;  Hag.  ii.  19).  Melons 
were  grown  in  Egypt  (Num.  xi.  6),  but  not  in 
Palestine,  llie  mulberry  is  undoubtedly  mentioned 
in  Luke  xvii.  6  under  the  name  avKdfuyosi  the 

Hebrew  D^^H^^  so  translated  (2  Sam.  y.  23;  1 

Chr.  xiv.  14)  is  rather  doubtful;  the  Yulg.  takes 
it  to  mean  pears.  The  avK0fiop4a  (**  sycamore,** 
A.  y. ;  Luke  xix.  4)  differed  from  the  tree  last 
mentioned ;  it  was  the  Egyptian  fig,  which  abounded 
in  Palestine  (1  K.  x.  27),  and  was  much  valued  for 
its  fruit  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  28;  Am.  vu.  14).  [Apple; 
Citbon;  Fig;  MuLRERRr-TREKs;  Palm-tree; 
Pomegranate;  Sycamine-tree;  Sycamore.] 
Of  vegetables  we  have  most  frequent  notice  of 
lentils  (Gen.  xxv.  34;  2  Sam.  xviL  28,  xxiii.  11; 
Ek.  iv.  9),  which  are  still  largely  used  by  the  Be- 
douins in  travelling  (Biurkhardt,  Arabia^  i.  65); 
beans  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28;  Ez.  iv.  9),  which  still  form 
a  favorite  dish  in  Egypt  and  Arabia  for  breakfast, 
boiled  in  water  and  eaten  with  butter  and  pepper; 
from  2  Sam.  xvii.  28  it  might  be  inferred  that 
beans  and  other  kinds  of  pulse  were  roasted,  as 

barley  was,  but  the  second  ^^^  in  that  verse  is 
probably  interpolated,  not  appearing  in  the  LXX., 
and  even  if  it  were  not  so,  the  reference  to  pnUt 
in  the  A.  V.,  as  of  cicer  in  the  Vul^,  is  wholly 
unwarranted;  cucumbers  (Num.  xi.  6;  Is.  i.  8; 
Bar.  vi.  70  [or  F^ist  of  Jer.  70);  cf.  2  K.  iv.  39 
where  wild  gourds,  cucMmertt  amnim^  were  picked 
in  mistake  for  eucumbers);  leeks,  onions,  and  gar- 
lic, which  were  and  still  are  of  a  superior  qui^ty 
in  Egypt  (Num.  xi.  6;  cf.  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egxfpl, 
U.  874;  Lane,  i.  251);  lettuce,  of  which  the  wild 
ipecies,  laduca  affrtitU,  is  identified  with  the  Greek 
irucpis  by  Pliny  (xxi.  65),  and  formed,  according 
to  the  LXX.  and  the  Vnlg.,  the  ''  bitter  herbs  '* 

(Q*^1^P)  eaten  with  the  paschal  Iamb  (Ex.  xii.  8 ; 
Kum.  ix!  11);  endive,  which  is  still  well  known  in 
the  East  (Russell,  i.  91),  may  have  been  hicluded 
under  the  same  class.    In  addition  to  the  above  we 

have  notice  of  certain  "herbs*'  (HShSH;  2  K. 
It.  39)  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity,  which  were  mal- 
kmra  according  to  the  Syriae  and  Arabic  versions, 
but  according  to  the  Talmud  a  vegetable  resem- 
bling the  ^rasstca  emca  of  linnKos;  and  again  of 

Mirpnrslane  (n^vQ  :  iKifjMi  A.  V.  «« mallows  '*) 

tod  broom-root  (D^ttHn,  A.  V.  **  juniper; "  Job 
zxz.  4)  as  eaten  by  the  poor  in  time  of  famine,  un- 
Icai  the  latter  were  gathered  at  fuel.     An  iniipkl 
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phmt,  probably  ponlane,  used  in  salad,  i 
be  referred  to  in  Job  vi.  6,  under  the 

rnnVn  "»>-;  ("white  of  egg,**  a.  r.).  Th« 

usual  method  of  eating  vegetabks  was  in  the  form 
of  pottage  d^}^  :  ^/m:  pulmetOum ;  Gen.  xxv. 
29;  2  K.  iv.  38;  Hag.  iL  12):  a  meal  wboDy  of 
vegetables  was  deemed  veiy  poor  fiire  (Prov.  xv.  17; 
Dan.  i.  12;  Kom.  xiv.  2).  The  modern  Arabians 
consume  but  few  vegetables;  radishes  and  leeks  are 
most  in  use,  and  are  eaten  raw  with  bread  (Burck- 
hardt,  Arabia^  i.  56).  [Beans;  Cucumber; 
Garlic;  Gourd;  Leek;  Lentiles;  Oniun.] 

The  spices  or  condiments  known  to  the  Hebrews 
were  numerous;  cummin  (Is.  xxnii.  25;  Matt, 
xxiii.  23),  dill  (Matt  xxiu.  23,  "ani8«^'»  A.  V.), 
coriander  (Ex.  xvi.  31;  Num.  xi.  7),  mint  (Matt, 
xxiii.  23),  rue  (Luke  xi.  42),  mustard  (Matt.  xiiL 
31,  xvii.  20),  and  salt  (Job  vi.  6),  which  is  reckoned 
among  *'  the  principal  thmgs  for  the  whole  use  of 
man*s  life  *^  (Ecclus.  xxxix.  26).  Nuts  (pistJMihJas) 
and  almonds  (Gen.  xliii.  11)  were  also  used  as  v^tU 
to  the  appetite.  [Almond-zteee;  Anise;  Cori- 
ander; C^ummjn;  Mint;  Mustard;  Nuts; 
Spices.] 

In  additiqp  to  these  dasses,  we  have  to  notiea 
some  other  important  articles  of  food :  in  the  first 
place,  honey,  whether  the  natural  product  of  the 
bee  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25;  Matt.  iii.  4),  which  aboands 
in  most  parts  of  Arabia  (Burckhardt,  Arabia^  L 
54),  or  the  other  natural  and  artificial  productiens 
mcluded  under  that  head,  especially  the  dibs  of  the 
Syrians  and  Arabians,  ».  e.  giape-joice  boiled  down 
to  the  state  of  the  Roman  dtfi-utum^  which  is  stili 
extensively  used  in  the  East  (Russell,  i.  82);  the 
Utter  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  Gen.  xliii. 
11  and  Ea.  xxvii.*  17.  The  importance  of  hooey, 
as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  is  obvious;  it  waa  boUi 
used  in  certain  kinds  of  cake  (though  prohibited 
in  the  case  of  meat  ofiferings,  Lev.  ii.  11 )  aa  in  the 
pastry  of  the  Arabs  (Burckhardt,  Aralna,  i-  54), 
and  was  also  eaten  in  its  natural  state  either  bj 
itself  (1  Sam.  xiv.  27;  2  Sam.  xviL  29;  1  K.  xir. 
3),  or  in  conjunction  with  other  things,  even  with 
fish  (Luke  xxiv.  42).  **  Butter  and  honey  **  is  aa 
expression  for  rich  diet  (Is.  vii.  15,  22);  such  » 
mixture  is  popular  among  the  .4rabs  (Bnrekhardt, 
Arabia^  i.  54).  "Milk  and  honey'*  are  similariy 
coupled  together,  not  only  frequently  by  the  sacred 
writers,  as  expressive  of  the  richness  of  the  promised 
laud,  but  also  by  the  Greek  poets  (cf.  Ca)lim.  //ymm, 
in  Jov.  48;  Hom.  Od,  xx.  68).  Too  much  bonej 
was  deemed  unwholesome  (Prov.  xxv.  27).  With 
regard  to  oil,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  nsed 
to  the  extent  we  might  have  anticipated ;  the  mod- 
em Arabs  only  empby  it  in  firing  fish  (Burckhanit, 
Arabia^  i.  54),  but  for  all  other  purposes  butter  is 
substituted :  among  the  Hebrews  it  was  deemed  aa 
expensive  luxury  (Prov.  xxi.  17),  to  be  reserved  for 
festive  occasions  (1  Chr.  xii.  40);  it  was  chiefly  oaed 
hi  certain  kinds  of  cake  (Lev.  ii.  5  AT.;  1  K.  xviL 
12).  M  Oil  and  honey  "  are  mentioned  in  eoqjwie* 
tkm  with  bread  in  Ez.  xvi.  13,  18.  The  Syrians 
especially  the  Jews,  eat  oil  ai^  honey  {diU)  mixed 
together  (Russefl,  i.  80).  Eggs  are  not  often  no- 
ticed, but  were  evidently  known  as  artkles  of  food 
(Is.  X.  14,  lix.  5;  Lake  xi.  IS),  and  are  reckosied 
by  Jerome  {In  Epiinph,  PauL  \.  176)  among  tfai 
delicacies  of  the  table.     [Honrt;  Oil.] 

The  Orientals  have  been  at  all  times  sparing  !■ 
the  use  of  animal  food:  not  only  does  the  rusasiii 
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knl  of  the  climate  render  it  both  unwhoksome  to 
Mi  much  meat  (Niebuhr,  Descript^  p.  46),  and  ex- 
pensive ih>m  the  necessity  of  immediately  consum- 
ing a  whole  animal,  but  beyond  this  the  ritual 
regulations  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  ancient,  as  of  the 
Koran  in  nxMlem  times,  have  tended  to  the  same 
result.  It  has  been  inferred  fh>m  Gen.  iz.  3,  4, 
that  animal  food  was  m^  penuitted  before  the  flood : 
but  the  notices  of  the  flock  of  Abel  (Gen.  iv.  2) 
and  of  the  herds  of  Jabal  (Gen.  iv.  20),  as  well  as 
the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  animals 
(Gen.  vii.  2),  fiivor  the  opposite  opinion;  and  the 
poiuisuon  in  Gen.  ix.  ^  may  be  held  to  be  only  a 
more  explicit  declaration  of  a  condition  implied  in 
the  grant  of  universal  dominion  previously  gi\'en 
(Gen.  i.  28).  llie  prohibition  then  exprased 
against  consuming  the  blood  of  any  animal  ((sen. 
iz.  4)  «TM  more  ftilly  developed  in  the  Le^-itkal  Uw, 
and  enforced  by  the  penalty  of  death  (I^ev.  iii.  37, 
Tii.  26,  xix.  26;  Deut.  xii.  16;  1  Sam.  xiv.  32  AT.; 
Ee.  xliv.  7,  15),  on  the  ground,  as  stated  in  Lev. 
zvii.  11  and  Deut  xii.  23,  that  the  blood  contained 
the  principle  of  life,  and,  as  such,  was  to  be  oflbred 
on  the  altar;  probably  there  was  an  additional  rea- 
son in  the  heathen  pmctioe  of  consumin^r  blood  in 
their  sacrifices  (Ps.  xvi.  4;  Es.  xxxiii.  25).  The 
prohibition  applied  to  strangers  as  w^  as  Israelites, 
and  to  all  kinds  of  beast  or  fowl  (Ler.  vii.  26,  xvii. 
12, 13).  So  strong  was  the  feeling  of  the  Jews  on 
this  point,  that  the  Gentile  converts  to  Christianity 
were  laid  under  similar  restrictions  (Acts  xv.  20, 
29,  xxi.  25).  As  a  necessary  deduetton  from  the 
above  principle,  all  animals  whioh  had  died  a  nat- 
ural death  (nb;i3,  Deut  xiv.  21),  or  had  been 
torn  of  beasts  (Hcpn^,  Ex.  xxiL  31),  wefe  also 
prohibited  (Lev.  xvU.  1*5;  cf.  Ec.  iv.  14),  and  to  be 
thrown  to  the  dogs  (Ex.  xxii.  31):  this  prohibition 
did  not  extend  to  strangers  (Deut  xiv.  21).  Any 
penon  infringing  this  rule  was  held  unclean  until 
the  evening,  and  was  obliged  to  wash  his  clothes 
(Lev.  xvii.  15).  In  the  N.  T.  these  cases  are  de- 
aeribed  under  the  term  irrurr^r  (Acts  xv.  20), 
applying  not  only  to  what  was  strangled  (as  in 
A.  v.),  but  to  any  animal  from  which  the  bkwd 
was  not  reguhuiy  poured  forth.  Similar  prohibi- 
tions are  contained  in  the  Koran  (ii.  175,  t.  4,  xvi. 
116),  the  result  of  which  is  that  at  the  present  day 
the  Arabians  eat  no  meat  except  what  has  been 
bought  at  the  shambles.  Certain  portions  of  the 
tkt  of  sacrifices  were  also  forbidden  (Lev.  iii.  9,  10), 
aft  being  set  apart  for  the  altar  (Lev.  iii.  16,  vii. 
25;  cf.  1  Sam.  U.  16  AT.;  2  Chr.  vii.  7):  it  sh«>ukl 
be  observed  that  the  term  in  Neh.  viii.  10,  trans- 
lated fat,  is  not  nbn,  but  D'*aQtP9  =  the 
fiitty  pieces  of  meat,  delicacies.  In  addition  to  the 
ahove,  Christians  were  forbidden  to  eat  the  flesh  of 
aoimals,  portions  of  which  had  been  ofiered  to  idols 
iti9w\6$uTa)^  whether  at  private  feasts,  or  as 
bought  m  the  market  (AcU  xv.  29,  xxl.  25;  1  Cor. 
riii.  Iff*.).  All  beasts  and  bfrds  dassed'as  unclean 
(Lev.  xi.  1  AT. ;  Deut  xiv.  4  ft.)  were  also  prohibited 
[Unclean  Beasts  aitd  Birds]:  and  in  addi- 
tkm  to  these  general  precepts  there  was  a  special 
prohibitkm  ag^nst  «<  seething  a  kid  in  his  moiber*s 
milk"  (Ex.  zziU.  19,  zzziv.  26;  Deut  xiv.  21), 
which  has  been  variously  understood,  by  Talmudi- 
m1  writen,  as  a  general  prohibitkm  against  the  joint 
aaeofnieataiidmilk(Blishna,C7Ao^cap.8,|  1); 
iy  Hichaelis  {Mut,  Recht,  iv.  210),  as  prohibiting 
th«  use  of  fat  or  milk,  as  oompaied  with  oil,  in 
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cooking;  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  as  prohibiting  ths 
slaughter  of  young  animals;  and  by  Bochart  wofi 
others,  as  discountenancing  cruelty  in  any  way. 
These  interpretations,  however,  all  fiul  in  establish* 
ing  any  connection  between  the  [»ecep^  and  tht 
ofl^ring  of  the  first-fruits,  as  implied  in  the  three 
passages  quoted.  More  probably  it  has  reference 
to  certain  heathen  usages  at  their  harvest  fcsti>-a]s 
(Maimonides,  More  Neboch.  3,  48;  Spencer,  d€ 
Legg.  Hebr,  RiU.  p.  535  ff.):  there  is  a  remarkable 
addition  in  the  Samaritan  version  and  in  some 
copies  of  the  LXX.  in  Deut  xiv.  21,  which  sup> 
ports  tills  view:  %$  yiip  wotci  tovto,  inrtl  eurtrdr 
\aiia  Bwrti,  trt  ftiaafid  iffri  rtf  dt^lcuc^fi  (cf. 
Knobel,  CommenL  in  Ex.  xxiii.  19).  Tlte  Hebrews 
further  abstained  fh>m  eating  the  anew  of  the  hip 

ni  T2,  (Sen.  xxxii.  82),  hi  memory  of  the 


struggle  between  Jacob  and  the  angel  (comp.  ver. 
25).  The  LXX.,  the  Vulg.,  and  the  A.  V.  hiter- 
pret  the  &wa^  K*y6iuvov  word  natheh  of  the 
shrinking  or  benumbing  of  the  muscle  (5  ivipKif 
fffpi  qui  emarcuU:  ** which  shrank"):  Josephus 
{AnL  i  20,  §  2)  more  correctly  explauit  it,  rh  vci^ 
pop  rh  l^^MTVy  and  there  is  Uttle  doubt  that  tht 
nerve  he  refers  to  is  the  nervut  itchiadicusy  which 
attains  its  greatest  thickmjss  at  the  hip.  There  it 
no  further  reference  to  this  custom  in  the  Bible; 
but  the  Talmudista  {ChoUn,  7)  enforced  iU  observe 
ance  by  penalties. 

Under  these  restrictions  the  Hebrews  were  per- 
mitted the  free  use  of  animal  food :  generally  speak- 
ing they  only  availed  themselves  of  it  in  the  exer- 
cise of  hospitality  (Gen.  xviii.  7),  or  at  festivals  of 
a  religious  (Ex.  xii.  8),  public  (1  K.  i.  9;  1  Chr. 
xii.  40),  or  private  character  (Gea.  xxvii.  4;  Luks 
XV.  23);  it  was  only  in  royal  househokls  that  there 
was  a  daily  consumption  of  meat  (1  K.  iv.  23; 
Neh.  V.  18).  The  use  of  meat  is  reserved  for  sim- 
ilar occasions  among  the  Bedouins  (Burokhardt*f 
A'o^f,  i.  63).  The  anunals  killed  lor  meat  wera~ 
calves  (Gen.  xviiL  7;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  24;  Am.  vL 
4),  which  are  Airthcr  described  by  the  term  fetling 

(N^np  =  fiSirxof  atrwrSst  Luke  xv.  23,  and 
airtfTTii,  Matt  xxfl.  4;  2  Sam.  vi.  13;  1  K.  1. 9  fT.; 
A.  V.  iifet  catUe");  lambs  (2  Sam.  xii.  4;  Am. 
vi.  4);  oxen,  not  above  three  years  of  age  (1  K.  t 
9;  Prov.  XV.  17;  Is.  xxii.  13;  Matt  xxU.  4),  which 

were  other  stallM  (D W? :  fO^rxot  iic\tierol\ 

or  taken  up  fh>m  the  pastures  0^^ :  fi6fs  pofidBtsl 
1  K.  iv.  23);  kids  (Gen.  xxv'iL'9;  Jodg.  vi.  19; 
1  Sam.  xvi.  20);  harts,  roebucks,  and  fiSfow-deer 
(1  K.  iv.  23),  which  are  also  brought  into  does 
connection  with  ordinary  cattle  in  Deut  xiv.  5,  as 
though  hokiing  an  intermediate  place  between  tame 

and  wiki  animals;  birds  of  varkuis  kinds  (D^*79^  * 
A.  V.  "fowls ;  "  Neh.  v.  18;  the  IJCX.,  how- 
®^^^i  S^^  X^/*^<^  '^  though  the  reading  were 
QH-r«0^).  quaU  in  certain  parts  of  Arabia  (Ei. 
xvL  13;  Num.  xi.  32);  poultry  (D^")^"]?  ;  1  K. 
iv.  23 ;  understood  generally  by  the  LXX.,  hpvl9m9 
irnXwrmv  cirttrrdi  by  Kimchi  and  the  A.  V.  at 
fiiUed  fowl;  by  QeMoias,  Tketaur.  246,  as  geess^ 
from  the  whiientM  of  their  plumage;  by  Thaiia% 
Oomm,  in  t  c,  as  guinea-fowls,  as  though  the  word 
represented  tiie  eall  of  that  bird);  partridges  (1 
Sam.  xxvt  20);  fish,  with  the  exception  of  such  at 
were  without  sodas  and  fins  (Lev.  xL  9;  Deat  xiv 
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9),  both  salted,  as  was  probably  the  case  with  the 
lea-fish  brought  to  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xiii.  16 ),  and 
fresh  (Matt.  xiv.  19,  xv.  36;  Luke  xxiv.  42):  in 
oar  Saviour's  tinte  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
usual  food  about  the  Sea  of  Gidilee  (Matt  vii.  10); 
the  term  i^dpioy  is  applied  to  it  by  St.  John  (vi. 
0;  xxi.  9  ff.)  in  the  restricted  sense  which  the  word 
obtained  among  the  later  Greeks,  as  =Jith.  Lo- 
custs, of  which  certain  species  only  were  esteemed 
clean  (Ijcv.  xi.  22),  were  occasionally  eaten  (Matt. 
iii.  4),  but  considered  as  poor  fare.  They  are  at 
the  present  day  largely  consumed  by  the  poor  both 
in  Persia  (Morier*s  Stcond  Journey^  p.  44)  and  in 
Arabia  (Niebuhr,  Koyi^f,  i.  319);  they  are  salted 
and  dried,  and  roasted,  when  required,  on  a  frying- 
pan  with  butter  (Burckhardt's  NoUs,  ii.  92;  Nie- 
buhr, /.  c). 

Meat  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  eaten  by 
itself;  various  accompaniments  are  noticed  in  Script- 
ure, as  bread,  milk,  and  sour  milk  (Gen.  xWii.  8); 
bread  and  broth  (Judg.  vi.  19);  and  with  fish  either 
bread  (Matt.  xiv.  19,  xv.  36;  John  xxi.  9)  or 
honeycomb  (Luke  xxiv.  42):  the  instance  in  2 
Sam.  vi.   19   cannot  be  relied  on,  as  the  term 

**9T^  rendered  hi  the  A.  V.  a  good  piece  of 
/esA,  after  the  Vulg.,  auntura  bibuUz  camu, 
means  simply  a  portion  or  measure,  and  may  ap- 
ply to  wine  as  well  as  meat.  For  the  modes  of 
preparing  meat,  see  Cookinu;  and  for  the  timts 
and  manner  of  eating,  Mealu;  see  also  Fisii, 
Fowl,  Ac.,  Ac. 

To  pass  frt)m  ordinary  to  occasional  sources  of 
sobsbtenoe  :  prison  diet  consisted  of  bread  and 
water  administered  in  small  quantities  (1  K.  xxii. 
27;  Jer.  xxxvii.  21);  pube  and  water  was  consid- 
ered but  little  better  (Dan.  L  12) ;  in  time  of  sor- 
row or  fasting  it  was  usual  to  abstain  either  alto- 
gether from  food  (2  Sam.  xiL  17,  20),  or  from 
meat,  wine,  and  other  delicacies,  which  were  de- 
scribed as  niTlDH  On^?,  lit  bread  of  desires 
(Dan.  X.  3).  In  time  of  extreme  famine  the  most 
loathsome  food  was  swallowed;  such  as  an  ass's 
head  (2  K.  vi.  25),  the  ass,  it  must  be  remembered, 
being  an  unclean  animal  (for  a  parallel  case  comp. 
Plutarch,  Artaxerx,  24),  and  dove's  dung  (see  the 
article  on  that  subject),  the  dung  of  cattle  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  v.  13,  §  7),  and  even  possibly  their  own 
dung  (2  K.  xviii.  27).  The  consumption  of  hu- 
man flesh  was  not  altogether  unknown  (2  K.  vi. 
S8;  cf.  Joseph.  B»  J.  vi.  3,  §  4),  the  passages  quoted 
supplying  iiistances  of  the  exact  fulfillment  of  the 
prediction  in  Deut  xxviii.  56,  57;  comp.  also  Lan. 
IL  20,  iv.  10;  Eb.  v.  10. 

With  regard  to  the  beverages  used  by  the  He- 
brews, we  have  already  mentioned  milk,  and  the 
probable  use  of  barley-water,  and  of  a  n^ixture 
lesembling  the  modem  sherbet,  formed  of  fig-cake 
and  water.  The  Hebrews  probably  resembled  the 
Arabs  in  not  drinking  much  during  their  meals, 
but  concluding  them  with  a  long  draught  of  water. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  water  was  most 
generally  drunk.  In  addition  to  these  the  Hebrews 
woe  acquainted  with  various  intoxicating  liquors, 
the  most  valued  of  which  was  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  while  others  were  described  imder  the  gen- 
sral  term  of  shechar  or  strong  drink  (Lev.  x.  9 ; 
Kum.  vi.  8;  Judg.  xiii.  4,  7),  if  iudeed  the  latter 
ioes  not  sometimes  include  the  focmer  (Num. 
DciiiL  7).  These  were  reserved  for  the  wealthy 
ar  for  fe^ve  occasioos:  the  poor  consumed  a  sour 
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wine  (A.  Y.  *' vinegar;'*  Ruth  ii.  14;  Matt,  zzvft 
48),  calculated  to  quench  thirst,  but  not  agreeafab 
to  the  taste  (Frov.  x.  26).  [Dkixk,  stmoxo; 
ViNKGAR;  Water;  Wise.]  W.  L.  B. 

*  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  food  of  the 
Orientals  is  HgfU  and  simple^  unless  meat  be  tho 
only  henry  article.  They  use  an  inordinate  amount 
of  grease  in  cooking.  Kggs  are  fried  in  twice  their 
bulk  of  &t,  or  butter,  or  oiL  Kice  is  not  eaten 
except  drenched  with  butter.  A  stew  is  unheard 
of  unless  the  meat  and  vegetables  be  first  fried  in 
butter  or  &t,  that  they  may  drink  in  as  much  of 
the  fatty  matter  as  possible. 

Again,  they  are  Csmous  in  the  East  for  elaboraio 
compounds.  Kibbe^  their  most  prized  article  of 
diet,  is  compounded  of  cracked  wheat,  boiled  and 
dried  previotisly  to  give  it  solidity,  beatm  up  with 
meat,  and  onions,  and  spices,  and  the  uut  of  a  spe- 
cies of  pine,  a  very  heavy  article  of  diet  £«au*s 
pottage  was  probably  compounded  with  lentiks,  oil, 
onions,  and  spices,  like  the  vujedderak  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  Dyspepsia  is  one  of  the  most  universal 
disordos  of  the  people,  and  arises  from  tiieir  heavy 
and  unwholesome  food,  and  the  fiict  that  their  beavj 
meal  is  taken  just  before  retiring  for  the  night 

Again,  oil  is  not  used  merely  for  frying  fish,  but 
is  eaten  universally  in  place  of  butter  and  fot  dar- 
ing Lent,  and  at  all  times  is  a  prominent  articfe  of  ■ 
diet  I  know  of  a  single  family  where  they  use 
500  pounds  of  it  per  annum,  of  which  the  larger 
part  is  for  food,  lliere  are  twelve  to  fourteen  per^ 
sons  in  the  household.  G.  £.  P. 

•  FOOT,  Watering  wrm  tiie,  is  mentioDcd 
in  Deut  xi.  10,  as  a  mark  of  the  inferiority  of 
Egypt  to  Palestine  in  regard  to  the  exbtence  there 
of  fountains  and  rivulets.  The  phrase  (whatever 
its  origin  may  be)  imports  that  the  Egyptians, 
owing  to  their  scanty  supplies  of  water,  were  obliged 
to  practice  a  careful,  pains-taking  economy  in  tiie 
use  of  such  means  of  irrigation  as  they  possessed. 
The  reference,  as  some  think,  is  to  a  reel  with  a  rope 
and  bucket  attached  to  it,  *^  the  upper  part  of  which 
the  operator  drew  towards  him  with  his  hands, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  pushed  the  lower  part 
from  bun  with  his  feet  *'  (Kob.  BibL  Res.  ii.  351, 
and  note  ii.,  at  the  end  of  vol.  i.).  Niebuhr  gi^-es  a 
drawing  of  such  a  machine  which  he  found  very  com- 
mon in  India  {Reisebeschr.  nach  Arabien^  i.  148), 
but  says  that  he  saw  it  only  once  in  Egypt  Ths 
more  common  exphuiation  is  that  stated  under 
Garden.  In  addition  to  the  testimony  tbcre, 
Dr.  Shaw  ( Travels  in  Barbary  and  the  LttmU^  it 
267)  says  of  the  modem  Egyptians  that  they  plsnt 
their  various  sorts  of  pidse  in  rills,  and  that  when 
they  water  them,  ^*  they  stand  ready,  as  occasion 
requires,  to  stop  and  divert  the  torrent,  by  turning 
the  earth  against  it  with  the  foot,  and  opening  at 
the  same  time,  with  a  mattock,  a  new  track  to  re- 
ceive if  H. 

FOOTMAN,  a  word  empteyed  in  the  Author- 
ized Version  in  two  senses.  (1.)  Generally,  to  distin- 
guish those  of  the  people  or  of  the  fighting-men 
who  went  on  foot  finom  those  who  were  on  horse- 
back or  in  chariots.    The  Hebrew  word  for  this  is 

'*7?"?»  *^^^*i  fro™  regel,  a  foot  The  LXX.  oom- 
monly  express  it  by  wefo(,  or  occssionally  ray 

But  (2.)  The  word  occurs  in  a  more  special  sense 
(hi  1  Sam.  xxii.  17  only),  and  as  the  tnnslattoa 

of  adifierent  term  ftxMn  the  above—  yp,  nmtm 
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TUb  pftBage  afibrds  the  first  mention  of  the  ex- 
tateuoe  of  a  body  of  swift  runners  in  attendance  on 
the  king,  though  such  a  thing  had  been  foretold 
by  Samuel  (1  Sani.  viii.  11).  This  lx>dy  appear  to 
have  been  afterwards  kept  up,  and  to  have  been 
distinct  from  the  body-guard  —  the  six  hundred, 
and  the  thirty  —  who  were  originated  by  David. 
See  1  K.  xiv.  27,  28;  2  C'hr.  xii.  10,  11;  2  K.  xi. 
4,  6,  11,  13,  19.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  word 
is  the  same  as  the  above,  and  is  rendered  *'  guard : " 
but  the  translatcMTs  were  evidently  aware  of  its  sig- 
nification, for  they  have  put  the  word  ♦*  runners  " 
in  the  margin  in  two  instances  (I  K.  xiv.  27;  2 
IL  xi.  13).  This  indeed  was  the  force  of  the  t^m 
<*  footman  "  at  the  time  the  A.  V.  was  made,  as  is 
plain  not  only  from  the  references  just  quoted,  but 
amongst  others  from  the  title  of  a  well-known  tract 
of  Bunyan's  —  TAe  Henvtnly  Footmirk,  or  a  De- 
tcripUun  of  the  Aftin  that  gets  to  Iltavtn^  on  i  Cor. 
ix.  24  (St.  Paul's  figure  of  the  race).  Swift  run 
ning  was  evidently  a  valued  accomplishment  of  a 
perfect  warrior  —  a  yibboTy  as  the  Hebrew  word  is — 
anoong  the  Israelites.  There  are  constant  allusions 
to  this  in  the  BiUe,  though  ol)8Cured  in  the  A.  V., 
firom  the  translators  not  recognizing  the  technical 
sense  of  the  word  yibbor.  Among  others  see  Ps. 
xix.  5;  Job  xvi.  14;  Joel  ii.  7,  where  "strong 
man,*'  **  giant,**  and  "  mighty  man,'*  are  all  gibbor. 
David  was  famed  for  his  powers  of  nmning;  they 
are  so  mentioned  as  to  seem  characteristic  of  him 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  22, 48, 51,  xx.  6),  and  he  makes  them 
a  special  subject  of  thanksgiving  to  God  (2  Sam. 
xxii.  30;  Ps.  xviii.  29).  The  cases  of  Cushi  and 
Ahimaaz  (2  Sam.  xviii.)  will  occur  to  every  one.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  the  former — **  the  EUiiopian," 
as  his  name  most  likely  is  —  had  some  peculiar 
mode  of  nmning.  [Cushi.]  Asahel  also  was  **  swift 
on  his  feet,*'  and  the  Gadite  heroes  who  came 
across  to  David  in  his  difficulties  were  "  swift  as 
the  roes  upon  the  mountains: "  but  in  neither  of 
these  last  cases  is  the  word  I'ootz  employed.  The 
word  iHt>bably  derives  its  modem  sense  from  the 
eostom  of  domestic  servants  running  by  the  side 
of  the  carriage  of  their  master.    [Guard.]     G. 

•  FORDS.     [See  Jordan,  iii.] 

FOREHEAD  (n?»,  from  TO^p,  rad.  inus. 
sAtne,  Gesen.  p.  816:  fitruroy:  frofis).  The  prac- 
tice of  veiling  the  fiace  in  public  for  women  of  the 
higher  classes,  especially  married  women,  in  the 
£t»t,  sufficiently  sUgmatizes  with  reproach  the  un  • 
Teil«>d  face  of  women  of  bod  character  (Gen.  xxiv. 
65;  Jer.  iU.  3;  Niebuhr,  Voy.  i.  132,  149,  160; 
Shaw,  Travels^  p.  228,  240;  Hasselquist,  Troreis, 
p.  68;  Buckingham,  Arnb  Tiibtt,  p.  312;  Lane, 
Mod,  Eg,  i.  72, 77,  225-248;  Burckhardt,  TravtU, 
i.  233).  An  especial  force  is  thus  given  to  the 
i/srm  *^  hard  of  forehead  **  as  descriptive  of  audacity 
in  general  (Ez.  iii.  7,  8,  9 ;  comp.  Juv.  8ai.  xiv. 
242  —  »*  E^ectum  attritft  de  fiponte  ruborem  "). 

The  custom  among  many  oriental  nations  both 
of  coloring  the  face  and  forehead,  and  of  impressmg 
on  the  body  marks  indicative  ci[  devotion  to  some 
special  deity  or  rdigioos  sect,  is  inentioned  elsewhere 
[CuTTiNOS  IN  Flesh]  (Burckhardt,  Notet  on  Bed. 
I.  61;  Niebuhp,  Voy.  u.  67;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg. 
i.  342;  lAue,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  66).  It  is  doubtless 
«Duded  to  in  Rev.  (xiii.  16,  17,  xiv.  9,  x>ii.  6,  xx. 
4),  and  in  the  opposite  duection  by  Ezekiel  (ix.  4, 
6,  6),  and  in  Rev.  (vii.  8,  ix.  4,  xiv.  1.  xxii.  4). 
liia  mark  mentioned  by  Kzekiel  with  approval  has 
been  supposed  to  lie  the  figure  of  the  cross,  said  to 
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be  denoted  by  the  word  here  used,  ^i^,  in  tht 
ancient  Semitic  language  (Gesen.  p.  1496;  Spencer, 
de  Leg.  Hebr.  ii.  20,  3,  pp.  409,  413). 

It  may  have  been  by  way  of  contradiction  to 
heathen  practice  that  the  high-priest  wore  on  the 
front  of  Us  mitre  the  golden  plate  inscribed  ^*  UoL* 
ness  to  the  Lord"  (Ex.  xxviii.  3C,  xxxix.  30 
Spencer,  L  c). 

The  »' jewels  for  the  forehead,"  mentioned  by 
Ezekiel  (xvi.  12),  and  in  margin  of  A.  V.  Grn. 
xxiv.  22,  were  hi  all  probability  noee-rings  (Is.  iii. 
21;  l^ie,  .^fod.  Eg.  iii.  225,226;  Jiarmer,  Ob$ 
iv.  311,  ZVK\  Gesen.  p.  870;  Winer,  s.  v.  ^>(sen 
ring).  Thd  Persian  and  also  Egyptian  womcB 
wear  jewels  and  strings  of  coins  across  their  fore- 
heads (Olearius,  Travels^  p.  317;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg. 
ii.  228).     [Nose-Jkwel.] 

For  the  use  of  frontlets  between  the  eyes,  see 
Frontlets,  and  for  the  s}inptoms  of  leprosy  ap- 
parent in  the  forehead,  Leprosy.        H.  W.  P. 

♦  FORESKIN.     [CiRCuaiasioN.] 

FOREST.     The  corfespondmg  Hebrew  tenn 

are  ">?i  tT^n,  and  DT1§.     The  first  of  theee 

most  tnUy  expresses  the  idea  of  a  forest,  the  ety- 
mological force  of  the  word  being  abundance^  and 
its  use  being  restricted  (with  the  exception  of  1 
Sam.  xiv.  26,  and  Cjint.  v.  1,  in  which  it  refers  to 
honey)  to  an  abundance  of  trees.  The  second  ii 
seldom  used,  and  applies  to  woods  of  less  extent^ 
the  word  itself  invdving  the  idea  of  what  is  being 
cut  down  {sUva  a  cadenih  dictn^  Gesen.  Thetiwr. 
p.  580):  it  is  only  twice  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  16  ff.;  9 
(Jhr.  xx\-ii.  4)  applied  to  woods  property  so  called^ 
its  sense,  however,  is  illustrated  in  the  other  pas- 
sages in  which  it  occurs,  namely,  Is.  xvii.  9  (A.  Y. 
^'  liough  '*),  where  the  comparison  is  to  the  solitary 
relic  of  an  ancient  forest,  and  Rs.  xxxi.  3,  where  it 
applies  to  trees  or  foliage  sufficient  to  afford  shelter 
(fixmdibu8nemoro8U9^  Vulg. ;  A.  V.  "  with  a  shadow^ 
ing  shroud  *').  The  third,  pardes  (a  word  of  foreign 
origin,  meaning  a  park  or  'plantation^  whence  also 
comes  the  Greek  irapdZtiaos)^  occurs  only  once  in 
reference  to  forest  trees  (Neh.  ii.  8),  and  appro- 
priately expresses  the  care  with  which  the  foresta 
of  Palestine  were  presen-ed  under  the  Persian  rule, 
a  regular  warden  being  appouited,  without  whose 
sanction  no  tree  could  be  felled.  Elsewhere  the  word 
describes  an  orchard  (Ecd.  ii.  6;  Cant.  iv.  13). 

Although  Palestine  has  never  been  in  historical 
times  a  woodbind  country,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  was  much  more  wood  formerly 
than  there  is  at  present.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  highlands  were  once  covered  with  a  primeval 
forest,  of  which  the  celebrated  oaks  and  terebinths 
scattered  here  and  there  were  the  relics.  The 
woods  and  forests  mentioned  in  the  Bible  appear 
to  have  been  situated  where  they  are  usually  found 
in  cultivated  countries,  in  the  valleys  and  defiles 
that  lead  down  fW)m  the  high  to  the  lowlands  and 
in  the  adjacent  plains.  They  were  therefore  of  no 
great  size,  and  correspond  rather  with  the  idea  of 
the  Latin  iaUua  than  with  our  forests 

(1.)  The  wood  of  Ephraim  was  the  most  exten- 
sive. It  clothed  the  slopes  of  the  hills  that  bordered 
the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  the  plain  itself  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Beth-ahean  (Josh.  xvii.  16  ff.),  ex- 
tending, perhaps,  at  one  time  to  Tabor,  wtiieh  b 
transliUed  9pvfi6s  by  Theodotion  (Hoe.  t.  1),  and 
which  is  still  well  covered  with  forest  trees  (Stanley, 
p.  360).    (2.)  The  wood  of  Bethel  (2  K.  u.  23, 341 
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WM  situated  in  the  rapine  which  descends  to  the 
plain  of  Jericho.  (3.)  The  forest  of  Hareth  (1 
Sara.  xxii.  5)  was  somewhere  on  the  border  of  the 
Philistine  plain,  in  the  southern  port  of  Judah. 
(i.)  The  wood  through  which  the  Israelites  passed 
in  their  pursuit  of  the  Philistiues  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25) 
was  probably  near  Aijalon  (comp.  v.  81),  in  one 
of  the  valleys  leading  down  to  the  phdn  of  Phillstia. 
(6.)  The  ''Wood**  (Ps.  cxxxii.  6)  implied  in  the 
name  of  Kujath-jearim  (1  Sam.  vii.  2)  must  have 
been  similarly  situated,  as  also  (6.)  were  the 
**  forests  **  {choresk)  in  which  Jotham  placed  his 
forts  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  4).  (7.)  The  plain  of  Sharon 
was  partly  covered  with  wood  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  758), 
whence  the  LXX.  give  ZpvpAs  as  an  equivalent 
(Is.  Ixv.  10).  It  has  still  a  fidr  amount  of  wood 
(Stanley,  p.  260).  (8.)  The  wood  (cAoresA)  in 
the  wilderness  of  Ziph.  in  which  David  concealed 
himself  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  15  ff.),  kiy  S.  £.  of  Hebron. 
The  greater  portion  of  Peraea  was,  and  still  is, 
eovered  with  forests  of  oak  and  terebinth  (Is.  ii.  13 ; 
Eb.  xxvii.  6 ;  Zech.  xi.  2 ;  comp.  Buckingham's 
Palestine,  pp.  103  ff.,  840  ff.;  Stanley,  p.  324). 
A  portion  of  this  near  Mahanaim  was  known  an  the 
**wood  of  Ephraim*'  (2  Sam.  xviii.  6),  in  which 
the  battle  between  David  and  Absalom  took  place. 
•  Winer  (art.  Walder)  places  it  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Jordan,  but  a  comparison  of  2  Sam.  xvii. 
26,  xviii.  3,  23,  proves  the  reverse.  The  state- 
ment in  xviii.  23,  in  particular,  marks  its  position 
as  on  the  highlands,  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  (comp.  Joeeph.  Ant.  vii. 
10,  §§  1,  2). 

The  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  (1  K.  vii.  2. 
X.  17,  21 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  16,  20)  was  so  called  probably 
from  being  fitted  up  with  cedar.  It  has  also  been 
explained  as  referring  to  the  forest-like  rows  of 
oedar  pillars,  llie  number  and  magnificence  of  the 
eedars  of  Lebanon  is  frequently  noticed  in  the 
poetical  portions  of  the  Bible.  The  ybr€s<  generally 
■upplied  Hebrew  writers  with  an  image  of  pride 
and  exaltation  doomed  to  destruction  (2  K.  xix. 
93;  Is.  X.  18,  xxxii.  19,  xxxvii.  24;  Jer.  xxi.  14, 
xxii.  7,  xlvi.  23 ;  Zech.  xi.  2),  as  weU  as  of  unfruit- 
ftilness  as  contrasted  with  a  cultivated  field  or 
vineyard  (Is.  xxix.  17,  xxxii.  15;  Jer.  xxvi.  18; 
Hos.  ii.  12).  W.  L.  B. 

•FORNICATION.  [Adultery.] 
FORTIFICATIONS.  [Fenced  Cmss.] 
FORTUNATUS  (^ofno6yaros  [Latin, 
kaj^,  fortunate],  1  Cor.  xvi.  17),  one  of  three 
Corinthians,  the  others  being  Stephanas  and 
Achalcus,  who  Were  at  Ephesus  when  St.  Paul 
wrote  his  first  Epistle.  Some  have  supposed  that 
they  were  ol  Worjs,  alluded  to  1  C!or.  i.  11;  but 
the  langtuge  of  irony,  in  which  the  Apostle  must 
in  that  case  be  interpreted  in  ch.  xvi.  as  speakuig 
of  their  presence,  would  become  sarcasm  too  cutting 
for  so  tender  a  heart  as  St.  Paul's  to  have  uttered 
among  his  valedictions.  "  The  household  of 
Stephanas"  is  mentioned  in  ch.  i.  16  as  having 
lieen  baptized  by  himself:  perhaps  Fortunatus  and 
Achalcus  may  have  been  memb^  of  that  house- 
hold. There  is  a  Fortunatus  mentioned  at  the  end 
7(  Clement's  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  who 
iras  possibly  the  same  person.  H.  A. 

•  FOUNDER.     [Handicraft,  I.] 
FOUNTAIN.    (1.)  r?,  from  T^,  to  flow; 

alM>  rignifies  an  "  eye,'*  Gesen.  p.  1017.  (2.)  '^^D 
(&«m  1),  a  well- watered  place;  sometimes  in  A.  V. 


FOUNTAIN 

"well,"  or   "spring."     (3.)    D^9  W^'lOf  *«■ 

KV^,  to  go  forth,  Gesen.  p.  613;  a  gashing  ibrth 

of  waters.    (4.)  "1p^,  from  "Vlp,  to(Hff,GeaBa 

p.  1209.    (6.)  y'^an,  from  MJ,  to  bubble  forA 

Gesen.  p.  846.  (6.)  ^2,  or  nVs,  from  bb|, 
to  »x)tt,  Gesen.  p.  288,  aU  usually:  w^,  or  v^j^ 
69aros-  fens  and  font  aguarttm.  The  spedal  use 
of  these  various  terms  will  be  found  examined  in 
the  Appendix  to  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Ptdtwtine. 

Among  the  attractive  features  presented  by  cne 
Land  of  Promise  to  the  nation  migrating  fttim 
Egypt  by  way  of  the  desert,  none  would  be  more 
striking  than  the  natural  gush  of  waters  from  ths 
ground.  Instead  of  watering  his  fidd  or  garden, 
as  in  Egypt,  "with  his  foot"  (Shaw,  TravtU,  p. 
408),  the  Hebrew  cultivator  was  taught  to  \o5k 
forward  to  a  land  "  drinking  water  of  the  rain  of 
heaven,  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and 
depths  springing  from  valleys  and  hills**  (Dent, 
viii.  7,  xi.  11).  In  the  desert  of  Sinai,  "  the  few 
living,  perhaps  perennial  springs,"  by  the  frtct  of 
their  rarity  assume  an  importance  hardly  to  be  nn- 
derstood  in  moister  climates,  and  more  than  jostiiy 
a  poetical  expression  of  national  rejoicing  over  the 
discovery  of  one  (Num.  xxi.  17).  But  ihe  springs 
of  Palestine,  though  short-li^-ed,  are  remarkable  Ibr 
their  abundance  and  beauty,  especially  those  which 
fiedl  into  the  Jordan  and  its  kkes  throughout  its 
whole  course  (Stanley,  8.  <f  P.  pp.  17, 122, 123, 295, 
373,  509;  liurckhardt,  St/rin,  p.  344).  The  spring 
or  fountain  of  living  water,  the  "  eye  "  of  the  land- 
scape (see  No.  1),  is  distinguished  in  all  oriental 
languages  fix>m  the  artificially  sunk  and  inclosed 
weU  (Stanley,  p.  509).  Its  importance  is  implied  bj 
the  number  of  topographical  names  compounded 
with  En,  or  ^Am  (Arab.) :  En-gedi,  Mia^'m^ 
"spring  of  the  gazelle/'  may  serve  as  a  striking 
instance  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  29;  Reland,  p.  783;  Rob- 
inson, i.  504;  Stanley,  App.  §  50).     [See  Ai2«.] 


Fountain  dt  NasanCh.    (Roberts.) 

The  volcanic  agency  which  has  operated  so  power- 
fully  in  Palestine,  has  from  very  eariy  times  given 
tokens  of  its  W(»*king  in  the  warm  springs  vrhidi 
are  found  near  the  sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
One  of  them,  En-eglairo,  the  "  spring  of  calves," 
at  the  N.  E.  end  of  the  Utter,  is  probably  identical 
with  Calllrrh«  e,  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  a  pbe* 
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iCMVted  to  by  Herod  in  hU  last  illness  (Joseph. 
B,  J.  I.  33,  §  6;  Kitto,  Phyi,  Geogr.  of  Pal.  120, 
lai;  Stanley,  S.  f  P.  285).  Hh  son  PhiUp  built 
the  town,  which  he  named  Tiberiaa,  at  the  sul- 
phureous hot-springs  at  tl^  S.  of  the  sea  of  Galilee 
(Joseph.  AnL  xviii.  2,  §  3;  Hasselquist,  Travels^ 
App.  283;  Kitto,  114;  Buivkhardt,  Synn,  328, 
330).  Other  hot-springs  are  foui^  at  seven  miles 
distance  from  Tiberias,  and  at  Omkeis  (Gadara) 
(Rebnd,  775;  Burckhardt,  276,  277;  Kitto,  116, 
118). 

Jerusalem,  though  mainly  dependent  for  its  sup- 
ply of  water  upon  its  rain-water  cisterns,  appears 
from  recent  inquiries  to  have  possessed  either  more 
than  one  perennial  spring,  or  one  issuing  by  more 
than  one  outlet.  To  this  agree  the  **  fons  perenuis 
aqusB  *'  of  Tacitus  {HisL  v.  12),  and  the  Mrtay 
iufdKKfiwros  a^ratrti  of  Aristeas  (Joseph,  ii.  112, 
ed.  Havercarap.;  Robinson,  i.  343,  345;  Williams, 
Holy  City,  ii.  458,  468;  Raumer,  p.  298;  £z.  xlvii. 
1,  12;  Kitto,  Phys.  Geogr.  pp.  412,  415).     [Cis- 

TEUMS;   SiLOAM.J 

In  the  towers  built  by  Herod,  Joeephus  says 
there  were  cisterns  with  yoAjcoi/pT^/iara  through 
which  water  was  poured  forth:  these  may  have 
been  statues  or  figures  containing  spouts  for  water 
after  Roman  models  (Plin.  EpisL  v.  6;  H.  N. 
xxxvi.  15,  121;  Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §  4). 

No  Eastern  city  is  so  well  supplied  with  water 
as  Damascus  {Early  Trav.  p.  294).  In  oriental 
cities  generally  public  fountains  are  frequent  (Poole, 
Engluhw.  in  Egypt,  i.  180).  Traces  of  such  fount- 
ains at  Jerusalem  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
names  £n-Rogel  (2  Sam.  xvii.  17),  the  ^  Dragon- 
well  '*  or  fountain,  and  the  <*  gate  of  the  fomitain  ' 
(Neh.  ii.  13,  14).  llie  water  which  supplied  Sol 
omon's  pools  near  Bethlehem  was  conveyed  to  them 
by  subterr^ean  channels.  In  these  may  perhaps 
be  found  the  "sealed  fountain*^  of  Cant.  iv.  12 
(Hasselquist,  p.  145;  Maundrell,  Early  Trav.  p. 
457).  The  fountain  of  Nazareth  bears  a  traditional 
antiquity,  to  which  it  has  probably  good  derivative, 
if  not  actual  claim  (Robols,  Views  in  Palestine, 
i.  21,  29,  33;  Col.  Ch.  Chron.  No.  cxxx.  p.  147; 
Fisher's  Yiemt  in  Syria,  L  31,  iii.  44). 

H.  W.  P. 
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So-called  »  Fountain 


of  Caoa.    (From  Roberta.) 
[Jerusalem,  I., 


•  FOUNTAIN-GATE. 

13,  and  III.,  viii.] 

FOWL.     Sewral  distinct  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words  are  thus  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Bible. 

Of  these  the  most  common  is  ^^S,  which  is  usually 
ft  collective  term  for  all  kinds  of  birds,  frequently 
with  the  addiUon  of  D^Q^P,  uof  the  skiM.'* 


tD^?  is  a  collective  term  for  birds  of  prey,  de* 

rived  from  tD^^,  ««to  attack  vehemently."  It  li 
transhited  futel  in  Gen.  xv.  11,  Job  xxviii.  7,  It. 
xviii.  6. 

inQ?  (Chald.  nS?),  from  root  IS^,  "to 
hiss,"  is  also  a  collective  term  for  birds,  thoug^i  uo- 
casionally  rendered  by  swaUoto  and  sparrow.  For 
the  collective  use  of  the  word  see  Dent.  iv.  17;  Pt 
viii.  8;  Ez.  xm.  23;  and  Dan.  iv.  12.  In  Neh 
V.  18,  the  word  seems  to  have  tlie  special  sensi 
which  *^fowr*  has  with  us,  as  it  is  euumeratec 
among  the  viands  provided  for  Neheiniah's  table. 

In  1  K.  iv.  23,  among  the  daily  provisions  foi 
Solomon*s  table  "fatted  fowl"  are  included,  ths 

Hebrew  words  being  D'-pnnW  D'^'12'72.  Gese- 
nius  preiers  to  translate  this  "  &tt«d  geese,"  refer- 
ring the  word  to  the  root  *^*?5.  "  to  be  pan,** 
because  of  the  pure  whiteness  of  the  bnrd.  He 
gives  reasons  for  believing  that  the  same  word  In 
Uie  cognate  languages  included  also  the  meaning 
of  tioan. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  word  transdated  "fowls"  ii 
most  frequently  r^rcrcii^i,  which  comprehends  all 
kinds  of  birds  (including  ravens,  Luke  xii.  24); 
but  in  Rev.  xix.  17-21,  where  the  context  showi 
that  birds  of  prey  are  meant,  the  Greek  is  rk  ipwHiu 
The  same  distinction  is  observed  in  the  apocrypha 
writings:  oomp.  Jud.  xi.  7,  Eoclus.  xvii.  4  xlili 
14,  with  2  Maoc.  xv.  33.  W.  D. 

[The  following  supplement  to  the  preceding  art- 
icle appears  under  ]iiKi>8  in  the  English  edition, 
but  was  omitted  in  reprinting,  through  the  misun- 
derstanding of  a  reference  in  the  Appendix.  Aj 
<'binls"  and  "fowls"  are  used  in  precisely  the 
same  sense  in  the  A.  V.,  it  is  better  that  the  two 
articles  should  be  united.] 

Birds  are  mentioned  as  articles  of  food  in  Deut. 
xiv.  11,  20,  the  intermediate  verses  containing  a 
list  of  unclean  birds  which  were  not  to  be  eaten. 
There  is  a  similar  list  in  Lev.  xi.  13-19.  From 
Job  vi.  6,  Luke  xi.  12,  we  find  that  the  eggs  of 
birds  were  also  eaten.  Quail«  and  pigeons  are 
edible  birds  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  Our  Saviour's 
mention  of  the  hen  gathering  her  chickens  under 
her  wing  implies  that  the  domestic  fowl  was  known 
in  Palestine.  The  art  of  snaring  wild  birds  is  r»> 
ferred  to  in  Ps.  cxxiv.  7;  Prov.  i.  17,  vii.  23;  Am 
iii.  5 ;  Hos.  v.  1,  vii.  12.  The  cage  full  of  birds  in 
Jer.  V.  27  was  a  trap  in  which  decoy-birds  wen 
placed  to  entice  others,  and  furnished  with  a  trap- 
door which  could  be  dropped  by  a  fowler  watching 
at  a  distance.  This  practice  is  mentioned  in  Kcchit. 
xi.  30  (wcp3t(  Biiptvr))i  iv  KoprdW^;  comp. 
Arist.  Hist,  Anim.  ix.  8).  In  Deut.  xxii.  6  it  is 
commanded  that  an  Israelite  findmg  a  bird's-nest  in 
his  path  might  take  the  young  or  the  eggs,  but 
must  let  the  hen-bird  go.  By  this  means  the 
extirpation  of  any  species  was  guarded  agunst 
Comp.  Phocyl.  Carm.  80  ff. :  — 

M ^  rut  opt'iBws  icaAiiJf  ofia  iraKrac  ikio^' 

ftrirdpa  6'  «icirpoAtiroic,  Zy  exjii  iroAt  riiai*  vwmvts 

Krds  were  not  ordinarily  used  as  victims  in  the 
Jewish  sacrifices.  They  were  not  deemed  valuable 
enough  for  that  purpose;  but  the  substitution  of 
turtl^oves  and  pigeons  was  permitted  to  the  poor 
and  in  the  sacrifice  for  purification.  The  way  of 
offering  them  is  detailed  in  Lev.  i.  15-17,  and  v.  8 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  practice  of  nol 
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dmding  Uiem,  which  was  the  case  m  other  Tictims, ' 
was  of  high  antiqoitj  (Gen.  xt.  10). 

The  abundance  of  birds  in  the  East  has  been 
mentioned  by  inanj  tiavellere.  In  Curzon's  J/bn- 
agieries  of  the  I^vnnt^  and  in  Stanley's  Simii  and 
Palestine  J  this  abundance  is  noticed ;  by  the  latter 
in  connection  with  his  admirable  illustration  of  the 
parable  of  the  sower  (Matt  ziii.  4).  (Conip.  Roa- 
enmiilkr.  MorgenL  v.  59.) 

The  nests  of  birds  were  readily  allowed  by  the 
Orientals  to  remain  in  their  temples  and  sanctuaries, 
as  though  they  had  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  God  (comp.  Herod.  L  159;  .£lian, 
V.  H.  V.  17).  There  is  probably  an  allusion  to  this 
bi  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3. 

'Vhe  seasons  of  migration  observed  by  birds  are 
noticed  in  Jer.  viii.  7.  Birds  of  song  are  men- 
tioned in  Ps.  civ.  12;  Ecd.  xii.  4.  Ducks  and 
geese  are  supposed   to  be  meant  by  the  word 

D'»*J2'75  in  1  K.  iv.  23.  W.  D. 

FOWLER.     [Sparrow.] 

FOX  (b^ntr,  sAd'a/.-  AAonr^^).    The  root  of 

bysitt?  is  brtr,  *t  to  break  through,  to  make  hol- 
low; *'  and  hence  its  application  to  the  fox,  which 
burrows,  llie  term,  probably,  in  its  use  by  the 
^Hebrews,  included  the  jackal  as  well  as  the  com- 
mon fox;  for  some  of  the  passages  in  which  A.  V. 
renders  it  ^^fux**  suit  that  animal,  while  others 
better  represent  the  habito  of  the  jackal. 

The  fox  is  proverbially  fond  of  grajics,  and  a  very 
destructive  visitor  to  vineyards  (Cant.  ii.  15).  The 
proverbially  cunning  character  of  the  fox  is  alluded 
to  in  Ez.  xiii.  4  and  Luke  xiii.  32,  where  the 
prophets  of  Israd  are  said  to  be  like  foxes  in  the 
desert,  and  where  our  Saviour  calls  Herod  "  that 
fox."  His  habit  of  burrowing  among  ruins  is  re- 
ferred to  in  Neh.  iv.  3  and  Lam.  v.  18  (ste  also 
Matt.  viii.  20).  In  Judg.  xv.  4,  and  in  Ps.  Ixiii. 
10,  it  seems  probable  that  the  jackal  rather  than 
the  fox  is  spoken  of.  The  Rabbinical  writers  make 
frequent  mention  of  the  fox  and  his  habits.  In 
the  Talmud  it  is  said,  "  The  fox  does  not  die  from 
being  under  the  earth :  he  is  used  to  it,  and  it  does 
not  hurt  him."  And  again,  '■''  He  has  gained  as 
much  as  a  fox  in  a  ploughed  field,"  i.  e.  nothing. 
Another  proverb  relating  to  him  is  this:  — 
"  If  the  fox  be  at  the  rudder. 
Speak  him  fairly,  <  My  dear  brother.'  " 

Both  the  fox  and  the  jackal  are  common  in  Pal- 
estine; the  latter  name  being  probably  connected 
with  the  Heb.  shu''dl;  Fr.  chncnl;  Germ,  schakal; 
Sanskr.  qrtkal^i,  t^iiijuUi. 

A  curious  inHtance  of  a  not  unfrequent  error  in 
the  LXX.  will  l»e  found  in  1  K.  xx.  10,  where 
iAi!*(S/im,  foxes,  has  been  read  for  salim^  handfuls, 
and  rendered  accordingly.      .  W.  I). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  word 

sAii'd/ (bynrr)  denotes  the  "jackal"  {Canis  au- 
reu8)j  as  veil  as  "  the  fox."  The  passage  in  Ps. 
Ixiii.  10,  "  they  shall  be  a  portion  for  <//tt'rt/i*TO," 
evidently  refers  to  "jackals,"  which  are  ever  ready 
to  prey  on  the  dead  bodies  of  the  slain.  Indeed, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  "jackal"  is  the 
animal  more  i>articularly  signified  in  almost  all  the 
passages  in  tlie  O.  T.  where  the  Hebrew  term  oc- 


FOX 

curs.  The  partiality  for  grapes  is  nearly  at  i 
ill  the  jackal  as  in  the  f^;  <*  aiid  there  can  be  bc 
doubt  that  the  Hebrew  $hu'al^  the  Persian  *ka^^ 
the  German  MchakaL,  and  the  English  jaetai,  mn 
all  connected  with  each  other. 


a  We  remember  some  years  ago  testing  this  fond- 
m  Ibr  grapes  in  the  Jackals,  foxes,  and  wolves,  in  the 
it's  Park   Zoological   Gardens.      The  two  flNt- 


Jackal.     foftu  auretu. 

The  fJiii'dlim  of  Judg.  xv.  4  are  evidentir 
" jackal},"  and  not  "foxes,"  for  the  former  »i>inm^} 
is  gregarious,  whereas  the  latter  is  solitary  in  its 
habits;  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbaUe 
that  Samson  should  ever  have  succeeded  in  catch- 
ing so  many  as  300  foxes,  whereas  he  could  readilj 

have  "  taken  in  snares,"  as  the  Hebrew  verb  (T^  ) 
properly  means,  so  many  jackals,  which  go  toc:ether 
for  the  most  part  in  hu^e  groups.  The  whole  paa- 
sage,  which  describes  the  manner  in  which  Samsoo 
avenged  himself  on  the  Philistines  by  tying  the 
tails  of  two  jackab  together,  with  a  firebrand  be^ 
twecn  them,  and  then  sending  them  into  the  stand- 
ing com  and  orchards  of  his  enemies,  haa,  it  is 
well  known,  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  Dr. 
Kennicott  {Remarh  on  Select  Patsage*  in  the  O. 
r.,  Oxford,  1787,  p.  100)  proposed,  on  the  author- 
ity of  seven  Heb.  MSS.,  to  read  shMHak  (C^'b^jr  \ 
"sheaves"  (?),  instead  of  Mhi'dhm  (C'br^lC  ), 
leaving  out  the  letter  '^,  the  meaning  then  being, 
simply,  that  Samson  took  300  sheaves  of  com,  and 
put  end  to  end  ("tail  to  tail"),  and  then  set  a 
burning  toreh  between  them.  (St^  also  what  an 
anonymous  French  author  has  written  under  the 
title  of  Renardt  de  Samson^  and  his  arguments  re- 
futed in. a  treatise,  "De  Viilpilms  Simsonftis,'"  br 
B.  H.  Gebhard,  in  Tlies.  Nor.  ThuU.  Phil.  i.  &5a 
ff.)  The  proposed  reading  of  Kennicott  has  de- 
servedly found  little  favor  with  coraiuentaturs.  Not 
to  mention  the  authority  of  the  important  old  ver- 
sions which  are  opposed  to  tliis  view,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  shMthn  cannot  mean  "  sheaves."  Tbt 
word,  which  occurs  only  three  times,  denotes  in  la. 
xl.  12  "the  hollow  of  the  hand,"  and  in  1  K.  xx. 
10,  Vz.  xiii.  19,  "  handfuls." 

The  difficulty  of  the  whole  passage  consista  in 
understanding  how  two  animals  tied  together  by 
their  tails  would  run  far  in  the  same  direction. 
Col.  H.  Smith  (in  Kilto's  Cye.  art.  Shu'al)  ob- 
serves,  "  they  would  assuredly  pull  counter  to  each 
other,  and  ultimately  fight  most  fiercely."  Prob- 
ably they  would ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  remember, 


named  animals  ate  the  frui    with  avidity,  but 
wolves  would  not  to\ich  it 
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ki  replj  to  the  oLj«ctions  wblefa  critics  have  ad~ 
ranced  to  lIiU  ir.in-ttt'tiijci  i>f  the  llelnrt^w  jmlj^t;^ 
that  it  hn6  \vi  Ia*  I'C  cicmonjitniteii  that  two  ju'kuLj 
utiitei,l  hy  tlifir  Uiib  n^mi^l  run  coiinirr,  lititl  thuei 
dtife^it  tlie  iikLeiKJctl  fiur|X)«e;  in  su  hn|>urt;Li]t  a 
DiiLlter  lu  the  veriMcAtioii  of  a  Script  uni  uuiTative 
the  (irupLT  coiiir^  in  ei|K.'riiiiienL^I  where  it  can  l* 
reaurted  tt».  .i^n^  we  kn«w  nothing  w*  to  tii€ 
Itntjth  uf  tht  €iii\i  which  ntltachtHl  tlie  aninml^,  a 
con^denition  which  ia  obviouidy  of  niudi  iiuini-rt- 
&nce  in  the  qiitstion  at  ihhuo,  fur  lu  jackob  arc  i^re- 
gorioiu,  ttie  coupler  would  iiatumll^'  run  t^j^cther 
if  Me  allow  a  length  of  eord  of  two  or  tiirce  jarilSf 
especially  wli«ti  we  reflect  that  Uie  ierrificMi  aniinok 
would  endeiiror  l*j  escape  as  far  iw  jjoswil'lc  out  of 
the  reach  of  tlieir  caplori,  oikI  make  tlie  1  iei,t  of  tkfir 
Ttiyout  uf  Ilia  Kir^ht.  Cd.  IL  Smilh'H  etpUiiation^ 
vhieh  \i,\A  lMM?n  &*Jopt^  by  Kitta  i^iii  the  /*iVf*  /yiiC 
in  Judtj,  i.  <:/),  nanieiy,  tluit  by  "tail  to  tail" '  ia  to  I* 
undr-ratotxl  lUe  tml  t^f  tiit^Jtrthtnmt  \\Vi.wh<^\  hi  the 
extremity  of  the  Uiil^  is  contradietetl  by  Uie  itnuie- 
dhile  rjTiiiteit,  where  it  is  said  ihut  Siini»jn  '^  put  a 
firoUnind  in  tlae  niidstt  Ij^tween  two  tAik."  Ilia 
tran'^litio!]  nf  the  A.  V*  i:^  unquejitioniihly  the  cor^ 
rect  rcniliTiiiL;  of  the  ll<?hrevr,  and  \v\^  the  anthof- 
(ty  of  the  LXX.  nud  Vulj;;.  In  iti  favor,  but  tf 
thu  aUive  reiiLvrk:>(  are  dfenietl  in:i.de<[Uiile  to  u  uit- 
htfoetory  iulution  of  Samson 'ji  exploit,  we  are  itt 
iilicrty  lo  <4iip|mse  that  he  kid  men  U>  help  hinif 
both  ifi  the  capture  of  the  jackals  and  m  the  U!« 
to  which  he  \mx.  them^  and  it  w  xmi  nea'swiry  to 
conchtde  that  the  aniniaU  were  all  can^i^ht  at,  and 
let  \iMJsc  froiii^  thr  auh^  plttcti.  Some  miMfbt  have 
been  tikca  in  one  p^irtion  of  the  f'hili^tine.i'  terri- 
toTjf  and  iKuue  in  oitotiier,  ojul  let  lou'Mi  iu  ditferent 
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parts  of  the  cnttntry.  T!:;:^  vin-v  w-.v.iW  n-^jviit-'  the 
all^^ed  difficulty  alluded  to  alwve;  for  there  would 
be  nd  necessity  for  the  jackals  to  run  any  gre&i  dis- 
tance in  onler  to  insure  the  greatest  amount  of 
dama;^  to  the  crops:  150  diflferent  centren^  no  to 
■peak,  of  confl:i'.n^tion  throus^hout  the  country  of 
tlie  Philistines  must  hare  burnt  up  nearly  all  their 
com ;  and,  from  the  whole  context,  it  is  evident  that 
the  injury  done  was  one  of  almost  unlimiteil  extent.^ 
With  respect  to  the  jackals  and  foxes  of  Palestine, 


o  *  The  reader  will  find  interosting  iafonnation  re- 
specting some  of  the  supposed  difflculties  in  Samson's 
exploit  with  the  foxes,  in  Thomson^s  LniuJ  and  Book^ 
U.  aiO.  341.  Prof  Ouj»el  also  {Richtfr  unti  Ruth,  p. 
186,  in  LAngo's  Bib^lwerk)  brings  forward  from  the  his- 
tory of  other  ancient  chieftains  yarioos  instances  of  » 
tesort  to  similar  modes  of  inflicting  iqjury  on  enemtea 
Ji  war.  II. 


there  is  no  doubt  that  the  common  jackal  of  the 
country  is  the  Cnnis  auvetu,  which  may  be  heard 
every  night  in  the  villages.  Hemprich  and  Ehren- 
berg  (Symb.  Phys.  pt.  i.)  speak  of  a  vtUpine  ani- 
mal, under  the  mune  of  Canis  Syrmcw,  as  occur- 
ring in  I^banon.  Col.  H.  Smith  has  figured  an 
animal  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  "  S}'rian  fox  ** 
or  Vtdpet  tkateb,  or  tanltb ;  but  we  have  been 
quite  unable  to  identify  the  animal  with  any  known 
species.^  The  Egyptian  Vuipe*  NiloUcus  and  doubi- 


Vulpes  NiloHau. 

less  the  common  fox  of  our  own  country  (  V.  vuiU 
garis)  are  l^alestine  species.  Hasselquist  {Trav. 
p.  184)  says  foxes  are  common  in  the  stony  country 
attout  I$ethlehem,  and  near  the  Convent  of  St 
John,  where  about  \intage  time  they  destroy  all 
the  vines  unless  they  are  strictly  ^vatched.  That 
jackals  and  foxes  were  formerly  very  common  in 
some  parts  of  Palestine  is  evident  from  the  names 
of  places  derived  from  these  animals,  as  liazar-Shual 
(Josh.  XV.  28),  Shaal-bim  (Judg.  i.  35).    W.  H. 

FRANKINCENSE  (TOh^,  from  ]5^,  to 
be  while  :  \i$euf0St  ^-  ^^^"'  ^"^i  ^')  ^"^  Matt.  ii. 
11;  ki0ay<aT6s,  1  Chr.  ix.  29;  Rev.  vui.  3,  N. 
T.),  a  vegetable  resin,  brittle,  glittering,  and  of  a 
bitter  taste,  used  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificial  fumi- 
gation (Ex.  XXX.  34-36).  It  is  obtained  by  succes- 
sive incisions  in  the  bark  of  a  tree  called  the  arbor 
thurisj  the  first  of  which  yields  the  purest  and 

whitest  kind  (HST  v  :  Klfiavor  Htcupcu^Tj^  or  kot 
0ap6y) ;  while  the  produce  of  the  ailer  incisions  is 
spotted  with  yellow,  and  as  it  becomes  old  loses  its 
whiteness  altogether.  The  Hebrews  imported  their 
frankincense  from  Arabia  (Is.  Ix.  6;  Jer.  vi.  20), 
and  more  particularly  from  Saba;  but  it  is  remark- 
aMe  ihat  at  present  the  Arabian  Libanum,  or  Oli- 
banum,  is  of  a  very  inferior  kind,  and  that  the 
finest  frankincense  imported  into  Turkey  comes 
through  ArabU  from  the  isUnds  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  The  Arabian  plant  may  possibly 
have  degenerated,  or  it  may  be  that  the  finest  kind 

b  The  late  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  used  to  make  draw- 
ingfl  of  animals  from  all  sources,  such  as  monuments, 
books,  specimens,  &c. ;  but,  as  he  often  forgot  th« 
sources,  it  is  dlfllcult  in  sereral  instances  to  undentand 
what  animal  he  intended.  Dr.  Oray  tells  us  that  ha 
was  unable  to  identify  many  of  the  horses  In  JardlnaVi 
NaturcUuft  Library. 
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WM  alwajs  proeured  from  India,  as  it  certainly  was 
in  tlie  time  of  Diosoorides.  Tlie  Arabs  call  the 
heat  frankincense  cundur^  with  which  compare  the 
Sanskrit  cundurUj  an  odorous  gum  which  is  stated 
by  the  Hindu  medic^  writers  to  be  the  produce  of 
a  treii  called  Sallnci  or  ScUai.  This  tree  grows  on 
the  mountains  of  India,  and  Is  described  by  Dr. 
Roxburgh^  who  calls  it  the  Boswellia  terrata  {Asiat. 
Re*,  ix.  377,  8vo  ed.). 

The  resin  itself  is  well  known:  but  it  is  still  un- 
certfun  by  what  tree  it  is  produced.  Ancient  as 
well  as  modem  authors  vary  in  their  descriptions 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
consistent,  still  more  difficult  to  gain  a  botanical 
idea  of  the  plant.  It  is  described  by  Theophrastus 
as  attaining  the  height  of  about  five  ells,  having 
many  branches,  leaves  like  the  pear-tree,  and  bark 
like  the  laurel;  but  at  the  same  time  he  mentions 
another  description,  according  to  which  it  resembles 
the  mastich-tree^  its  leaves  being  of  a  reddish  color 
{Hi9t,  PL'inL  ix.  4).  According  to  Diodorus  (v. 
41)  it  is  a  small  tree,  resembling  the  Egyptian 
hawthorn,  with  gold-yellow  leaves  like  those  of  the 
vxMd.  The  difficulty  was  rather  increased  than 
otherwise  in  the  time  of  Pliny  by  the  importation 
of  some  shoots  of  the  tree  itself,  which  seemed  to 
belong  to  the  terebintkus  (xii.  31).  Garcia  de 
Horto  represents  it  as  low,  with  a  leaf  like  that  of 
the  mi  stick:  he  distinguishes  two  kinds,  the  finer, 
growing  on  tlie  mountains,  the  other  dark,  uid  of 
an  inferior  quality,  growing  on  the  plains.  Char- 
din  says  that  the  frankincense  tree  on  the  mount- 
ains of  Cararaania  resembles  a  large  pear-tree.  It 
ii  not  mentioned  by  Forsk^,  and  Niebuhr  could 
learn  nothing  of  it  ( Trav.  p.  356).  A  more  def- 
inite notion  of  the  plant  might  possibly  be  obtained 
from  the  Thuia  occidentalism  the  .American  arbor 
vita,  or  frankincense  tree.  But  at  any  rate  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  tree  which  produces  the 
Indian  frankincense,  and  which  in  all  probability 
supplied  Arabia  with  the  finer  kind  supposed  to  be 
indigenous  in  that  country,  is  the  BoswtlUa  ierraia 
of  I&[>xburgh  {vid.  supr.)]  or  BoswelUa  thurifera 
of  Colebrooke.  Its  claims  have  been  maintained 
by  Ck>lebrooke  against  the  Juniperus  Ltfcia  of  Lin- 
nseus,  which  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  true 
franldncense  tree.  Colebrooke  shows,  upon  the 
testimony  of  French  botimists,  that  tbb  tree,  which 
grows  in  the  south  of  France,  does  not  yield  the 
gum  in  question.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  what 
tree  produces  the  Arabian  oUbanttm:  Ijun^rck 
proposes  the  Amyris  Oileadensu ;  but,  as  it  would 
seem,  upon  inconclusive  evidence. 

The  Indian  otWanum^  or  frankincense,  is  im- 
ported ui  chests  and  casks  from  Bombay,  as  a  reg- 
ular article  of  sale.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  rites 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches;  and  its  only 
medical  application  at  present  is  as  a  perfume  in 
sick  roowis.  The  olibanum,  or  frankincense  used 
by  the* Jews  in  the  Temple  service,  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  frankincense  of  commerce,  which 
is  a  spontaneous  exudation  of  Uie  Pinus  nbies,  or 
Norway  spruce  fir,  and  resembles,  in  its  natiu^  and 
uses,  the  Burgundy  pitch  which  is  obtained  from 
the  same  tree. 

From  Cant.  iv.  14,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
frankincense  tree  grew  in  Palestine,  and  especially 
on  Mount  I>ebanon.  The  connection  between  the 
names,  however,  goes  for  nothing  (Lebonah,  Leba- 
non); the  word  maybe  used  for  aromatic  plants 
generally  (Gesen.  I^x.)\  and  the  rhetorical  flour- 
UiM  of  Florus  {EpiL  iii.  6,  "thuris  silvas")  and 


FROG 

Ausoniua   {Monotyl  p.   110)  are  of  little  nvid. 
against  the  fiict  that  the  tree  is  not  at  pnaen. 
found   in  Palestine  (Cels.   Hierob.  i.  p.  231  fll 
Kosenm.  AUei-tkumsk,  iv:  153  ff.).  T.  £.  B. 

•  FRANKLY  (said  of  the  creditor's  manner  of 
discharging  his  debtors,  Luke  vii.  42)  fbrmeriy  meant 
freely,  generously.  The  Greek  is  ixapitraro,  L  a 
made  a  gift  of  the  debt  to  those  who  owed  iU    H. 

»  FRAY  (Deut  xxviu.  26;  Jer.  vu.  33;  Zech. 
i.  21 )  means  "  aflfright,"  "  terrify.*'  It  was  ooomion 
when  our  version  was  made,  but  is  now  a  provin- 
cialism. H. 

♦FREEDOM, Acts xxii. 28.   [CmzEXSHir.] 

*  FRET  (Lev.  xiii.  55)  is  apparently  a  noon 
(not  a  participle)  denoting  Uie  plague-spot  iu  a  lep- 
rous garment  It  translates  nnnO,  literaHj  a 
hollow  spot,  her^  one  that  has  eaten  into  the  text- 
ure of  the  cloth.  It  is  from  the  Angk>-Saxonyre^afiy 
"  to  devour, '  *  kindred  with  freodim^  »*  to  rub.'  *  H. 

»  FRINGES.    [Drkss;  He»i  of  Garmksit.j 

FROG  (Pin??,  tzepharde'a  [tnat-th-kaper 
Gesen.,  but  Dietrich  has  other  conjectures] :  fi^ 
rpaxos'  rana),  the  animal  seated  by  God  as  aa 
instrument  for  humbling  tlie  pride  of  Pharaoh  (Ex. 
viii.  2-14  f  Ps.  Ixxviii.  46,  cv.  30;  Wisd.  xix-  10); 
frogs  came  in  prodigious  mmibers  from  the  canals, 
the  rivers,  and  the  marshes,  they  filled  the  houses, 
and  even  entered  Xhn  ovens  and  kneading  troughs ; 
when  at  the  command  of  Moses  the  fruga  died,  the 
people  gathered  them  in  heaps,'  and  ''the  land 
stank  '*  from  the  corruption  of  the  bodies.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  transaction  was 
miraculous;  frogs,  it  is  true,  if  allowed  to  increase, 
can  easily  be  imagined  to  occur  in  such  multitudes 
as  marked  the  second  plague  of  Egypt;  indeed 
similar  plagues  are  on  record  as  having  occurred  in 
various  places,  as  at  Pseonia  and  Dardania,  where 
frogs  suddenly  appeared  in  such  numbers  as  to 
cause  the  inhabitants  to  leave  that  region  (see 
Eustathius  on  Horn.  /L  i.,  and 'other  quotations 
cited  by  Bochart,  Hitroz.  iii.  575);  but  that  the 
transaction  was  miraculous  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing considerations. 

(1.)  The  time  of  the  occurrrace  was  in  spring, 
when  finogs  would  be  in  their  tadpole  state,  or  at 
any  rate  not  sufficiently  devebped  to  enable  them 
to  go  far  firora  the  water.  (2. )  The  frogs  would 
not  naturally  have  died,  in  such  prodigious  niunben 
as  is  recorded,  in  a  single  day. 

It  is  stated  (Ex.  viii.  7)  that  the  Egyptian  *<mar- 
gicians  brought  up  frogs."  Some  writers  have  de- 
nied that  they  could  have  had  any  such  power,  and 
think  that  they  must  have  practJoed  some  deceit. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  though  they  may  have 
been  permitted  by  God  to  increase  the  plagues,  they 
were  quite  unable  to  remove  them. 

Amongst  the  Egyptians  the  frog  was  considered 
a  symbol  of  an  imperfect  man,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  generated  from  the  slime  of  the  river  —  Ik  t^i 
rov  vorofiov  l\6oi  (see  Horapollo,  i.  28).  A  frc^ 
sitting  upon  a  lotus  (Nelumbium)  was  also  regarded 
by  the  ancient  Eg^-ptians  as  symbolic«i]  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  Nile  to  its  bed  after  the  inundations. 
Hence  the  Egyptian  word  Ifhi-ur,  which  was  used 
to  denote  the  Nile  descendinffy  was  also,  with  the 
slight  change  of  the  first  letter  into  an  aspirate, 
Chrur,  the  name  of  a  fh>g  (JaUonski,  Panti, 
jEgypi.  iv.  1,  §  9). 

liie  only  known  species  of  frog  which  oceun  at 
present  in  Egypt  is  the  Rttna  tsctdtnUiy  of  whiofc 
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two  varieties  are  described  which  differ  from  Spal- 
bozaiii*8  species  in  some  slight  peculiarities  {Den 
wtifil.  de  CJtgyptt^  /list  Nutur.  tom.  i.  p.  181, 
fol.  ed.)*  Tlje  JinTM  etculenta'^  the  well-known 
edible  frog  of  the  Continent^  which  occurs  also  in 
some  localities  in  England,  has  a  wide  geographical 
range,  being  found  in  manj  parts  of  Asia,  Afnca, 
and  Europe.  How  the  B.  punctata  (Peludytes)  came 
to  be  described  as  an  Egyptian  species  we  cannot 
say,  but  it  is  certain  that  this  species  is  not  found 
in  Egypt,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  none  but 
the  li.  esctUent^  does  occur  in  that  country.  We 
are  able  to  state  that  Dr.  A.  Giinther  of  the  British 
Museum  confirms  this  statement  A  species  of 
tree-frog  {Uyh)  occurs  in  Egypt;  but  with  this 
genus  we  liave  nothing  to  do.  W.  H. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  Hebrew 
writers  speak  of  frogs  as  existing  in  Palestine 
(though  referring  to  those  in  Egypt,  m  in  Ps. 
IxxviJi.  45,  cv.  30);  and  yet  the  marshes,  pouU, 
and  tanks  there  abound  with  them,  and  the  trav- 
eller in  the  spring  months  hears  their  croaking  in- 
cessantly from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other. 
The  crater  known  as  Birktt  er-Ram  (the  Phials  of 
Josephus),  not  bs  from  the  ancient  Ctesarea  Philippi 
{Bani  is),  is  a  noted  haunt  of  these  animals.  "  On 
every  stone,  and  along  the  edge  they  sat  in  scried 
ranks,  bolting  into  the  water  before  us  as  we 
stepped,  while  hundreds  of  water-snakes  wriggled 
from  under  them,  but  not  a  stork  or  a  heron  to 
rule  them  *'  (Tristram,  Jyind  of  lirneL,  p.  590,  2d 
ed.).  <^  Large  parts  of  its  surf^  (Phiala)  are  cov- 
ered with  a  sort  of  sea-weed,  and  upon  it,  and  all 
around  the  margin, 

'  Theio  loud-piping  frogs  make  the  marshes  to  ring.' 
It  seems  to  be  the  very  metropolis  of  frogdom  '* 
(Thomson,  Land  and  Booty  i.  363).  H. 

FRONTLETS,  or  PHYLACTERIES 
(n'lD^^lD,  Ex.  xUi.  16;  Deut  vi.  8,  xi.  18;  the 
only  Uiree  passages  of  the  O.  T.  in  which  the  word 
occurs;  LXX.  curdUcvra;  N.  T.  (pvKajerfjpia, 
liatt.  xxiii.  5;  the  modern  Jews  called  them  Ttr- 

pkUUn^  ]'*ySi^,  a  word  not  found  in  the  Bible, 
Buxtorf,  Lex.  ^nlni.  s.  v.).  These  "frontlets"  or 
»*  phylacteries  '*  were  strips  of  parchment,  on  which 
were  written  four  passages  of  Scripture  (Ex.  xiii. 
2-10,  11-17;  Deut.  vi.  4-9,  13-22)  in  an  ink  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  They  were  then  rolled  up 
in  a  case  of  black  calf-skin,  which  was  attached  to 
a  stiffer  piece  of  leather,  having  a  thong  one  finger 
brottd,  and  one  and  a  half  cubits  k>ng.  "  They  were 
placed  at  the  bend  of 
the  left  arm,  and  after 
the  thong  had  made  a 
little  knot  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  ^,  it  was 
wound  about  the  arm 
in  a  spiral  line,  which 
ended  at  the  top  of  the 
middle  finger."  This 
was  called  «*the  Tephil- 
lah  on  the  arm,"  and 
the  leather  case  contained 
only  one  cell,  the  pas- 
sages being  written  on  a 
tingle  piece  of  parch- 
ment, with  thin  Imee 
ruled  between  (Godwyn, 
Moses  and  Aaron^  bk.  i. 
fkonUeta  or  Pbylaoterlss.    ch.  x.).     Those  worn  on 
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the  forehead  were  written  on  four  strips  of  pweh 
ment  (which  might  not  be  of  any  hide  except  cow 
hide,    Nork,  Brnm,  H$ki  Kabb.   p.   211 ;    oomp 
Hesych.  s.  v.  j^Kvriini  4iriKoupla)y  and  put  into  fout 
little  cells  within  a  square  case,  on  which  the  letter 

W  was  written;  the  three  pobits  of  the  tT  being 
"  an  emblem  of  the  heavenly  Fathers,  Jeho^ah  our 
Lord  Jehovah  "  {Zuhar,  foL  54,  col.  2).  The  squai^s 

had  two  thongs  (mV!^'^),  on  which  Hebrew 
letters  were  inscribed ;  these  were  passed  round  the 
head,  and  after  making  a  knot  in  the  shape  of  1 
passed  o\'er  the  breast.  This  phylactery  was  called 
^Hhe  TepltiUih  on  the  head,"  and  was  worn  in  the 
centre  of  the  forehead  (Leo  of  Modena,  Crremoniti 
of  the  JewSy  i.  11,  n.  4;  Calmet,  s.  v.  PhyUicttry; 
Otho,  Lex.  Rnb.  p.  656). 

The  derivation  of  niSpIt^  is  uncertain.  Ge- 
senius  derives  it  By  contraction  from  il'IS^^^ 
(  Thts.  p.  548).  The  Rabbinic  name  T  V  r^  <^°^ 
fh)m  n*^ 2^,  "a  prayer,"  because  they  were  worn 
during  prayer,  and  were  supposed  to  typify  tlie  sin- 
cerity of  tiie  worshipper;  hence  they  were  bound 
on  the  left  wrist  ((km.  Ei-uvin,  95,  2;  Otho,  /.  op; 
Buxt.  Lex.  Talm,  s.  v.).  In  Matt,  xxiii.  5,  only, 
they  are  called  ^i/Xcucr^pio,  either  because  they 
tended  to  promote  observance  of  the  Law  (&«!  fAyjf 
mV  ^X**"  '»'<>«'  ©eo5.  Just.  Mart  DittL  c.  Ti-yph. 
p.  205,  for  which  reason  Luther  happily  renders 
the  word  by  DenkzeUel) ;  or  from  the  use  of  them 
as  amulets  (Lat.  PraUiy  Gk.  Teplaxra,  Grotius  nd 
MatL  xxiii.  5).  ^vKtucHipiov  is  the  ordinary  Greek 
word  for  an  amulet  (Plut.  ii.  378,  B,  where  ^vA. 
^  the  Roman  BtUlii)^  and  is  used  apparently  with 
this  meaning  by  a  Greek  translator,  Ez.  xiii.  18, 

for  n^nD3,  cushions  (Rosenmiiller,  Schol.  ad  loc 
cit. ;  Schleusner,  Lex,  m  N,  T.).  That  phylacteries 
loere  used  as  amulets  is  certain,  and  was  very  nat- 
ural (Targ.  ad  Cant.  fiii.  3;  Bartolocc.  BibL  Hob. 
i.  576  ;  Winer,  s.  w.  AmuUUy  Phylakterien). 
Jerome  (on  Matt,  xxiii.  5)  says  they  were  thus 
used  in  his  day  by  the  Babylonians,  Persians,  and 
Indians,  and  condemns  certain  Christian  ^^mulier- 
culffi  "  for  similarly  using  the  gospels  ("  parvula 
evangelia,"  jSijBXfa  ^icpet,  Chrys.)  as  w«p«Cj4/twTO, 
especially  the  Proem  to  St  John  (comp.  Chrysost 
Horn,  in  Matt.  73).  The  Koran  and  other  sacred 
books  are  implied  to  the  same  purpose  to  this  day 
(Hottinger,  HUL  Orient,  i.  8,  p.  801,  de  NummU 
Orient,  xvii.  ff. ;  "  The  most  esteemed  of  all  Hhe- 
gabs  is  a  Mooshaf,  or  copy  of  the  Koran,"  I^ne, 
Mod.  Egypt,  i.  338).  $<adiger  even  supposes  that 
phylacteries  were  designed  to  sup^'sede  those  amu- 
lets, the  use  of  which  had  been  already  learnt  by 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt  [Amulets.]  There  was 
a  spurious  book  <»lled  Phylnct.  Angeloimm^  where 
Pope  Gelasius  evidently  understood  the  word  to 
mean  **  amulets,"  for  he  remarks  that  Phylacteria 
ought  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  devils.  In  this  sense 
they  were  expressly  forbidden  by  Pope  Gregory 
(*'  Si  quis  .  .  .  phylacteriis  usus  fuerit,  anathema 
sit,"  Sixt.  Senensis,  Bibl.  SaneL  p.  92;  comp. 
Can.  36,  Concil.  Laod.). 

The  LXX.  rendering  iurdKtvra  (Aquil.  irlycuc 
ra)  must  allude  to  their  being  tightly  bound  on  the 
forehead  and  wrist  during  prayer.  Petit  {Var, 
Lem.  ii.  3)  would  read  k(<iKtvTa  (h.  e.  appema 
ai5o?o   ^irl   iTorpoaf  ?    Schleusner,   The*,  %,  ▼. 
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iura\,)t  but  he  is  amply  refuted  by  Spencer  (de 
Legg,  KiL  iv.  2,  p.  1210)  and  Witsiua  {^gypt. 
li.  9,  §  11).  Jerome  calls  them  PiUaciola  (al. 
Pictat.),  a  name  which  tolerably  expresses  their 
purpose  (ForceUini,  Lex,  s.  v.)- 

The  expression  *^Uiey  make  broad  their  phy- 
lacteries** {xKaTivouffi  Tck  (pu\,  avr&y^  Matt, 
xxiii.  5)  refers  not  so  much  to  the  phylactery  itself, 
which  seems  to  have  been  of  a  prescribed  breadth, 

as  to  the  case  (HS'^lip)  in  which  the  parchment 
was  kept,  which  tlie  Pharisees  (among  their  other 
pretoitious  customs,  Mark  vii.  3,  4;  Luke  v.  33, 
&c.)  made  as  conspicuous  as  they  could  (Reland, 
AtUiq.  ii.  9,  15).     Misled  probably  by  the  term 

vkariyovffif  and  by  the  mention  of  the  i^?**?* 
or  fringe  (Num.  xv.  38,  KKwrua  ueucivBivov  M  ri 
Kpd(rirt^a  rav  xrtpvyiwv^  LXX.),  in  connection 
with  them,  Kpiphanms  says  that  they  were  irA.((rca 
c4\fjLaTa  TopAvpaSf  like  the  Koi«an  kUidave^  or  the 
stripes  on  a  Dalmatic  (ri  8i  trftfiara  tiJj  TFop<^v- 
pas  ^vAaicr^/xa  ti^Qcuriv  oi  ijKpifivfityoi  fitro- 
yofidCfiv,  c.  Jicer.  i.  33;  Sixt.  Sen.  L  c).  He  says 
that  these  purple  stripes  were  worn  by  the  Phari- 
sees with  fringes,  and  four  pomegranates,  that  no 
one  might  touch  them,  and  hence  he  derives  their 
Aame  (Keland,  Ant.  ii.  9,  15).  But  that  this  is  an 
error  is  clearly  shown  by  Scaliger  {Etench.  Trihcer. 
viii.  66  If.).  It  is  said  that  the  Pharisees  wore 
them  always,  whereas  the  common  people  only  used 
them  at  prayers,  because  they  were  consid^ed  to 

be  even  holier  than  the  V**?*  ^  golden  plate,  on 
the  priest's  tiara  (Ex.  xxviii.  36)  since  that  had  the 
sacred  name  once  engraved,  but  in  each  of  the 
TephiWn  the  tetr^rammaton  recurred  twenty- 
three  times  (Carpzov,  App.  Critic,  196).  Again, 
the  Pharisees  wore  the  TephiUah  above  the  elbow, 
but  the  Sadducecs  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  ((}od- 
wyn,  I.  c. ).  The  modem  Jews  only  wear  them  at 
morning  prayers,  and  sometimes  at  noon  (Leo  of 
Modena,  L  c). 

In  our  Lord's  time  they  Vere  worn  by  all  Jews, 
except  the  Karaites,  womoi,  and  slaves.  Boys, 
when  (at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  a  day)  they 

became  HI^D  *^33  (sons  of  the  commandments), 
were  bound  to  wear  them  {BcAa  Berac.  fol.  22,  1, 
in  Glossa),  and  therefore  they  may  have  been  used 
even  by  our  l^rd,  as  he  merely  discountenanced 
theu*  abuse.  The  suggestion  was  made  by  Scaliger 
(/.  c),  and  led  to  a  somewhat  idle  controversy. 
Lightfoot  {Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Matt,  xxiii.  5)  and  Otho 
(Lear.  Jiib.  p.  656)  agree  with  Scaliger,  but  Carp- 
Eov  (/.  c.)  and  others  strongly  deny  it,  from  a  belief 
that  the  entire  use  of  phylacteries  arose  from  an 
error. 

The  Karaites  explained  Deut.  vi.  8,  Ex.  xiii.  9, 
&c.,  as  a  Jiguraiive  command  to  remember  the  law 
(Keland,  Antiq.  p.  132),  as  is  certainly  the  case  in 
similar  passages  (Prov.  iii.  3,  vi.  21,  vii.  3;  Cant, 
viii.  6,  (&c.).  It  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  scope 
of  these  injunctions  favors  the  Karaite  interpreta- 
tion, and  in  Ex.  xiii.  9  the  word  is  not  rT^S^^lD, 

but  P'^Sy  "  a  memorial "  (Gerhardus  on  DetU,  vi 
5;  Edzardus  on  Beracoth^  i.  209;  Heidanus,  de 
Orig,  ErroriSy  viii.  B.  6;  Schiittgen,  Uor.  Hebr. 
1, 199 ;  Rosenraiiller,  ad  loc. ;  Hengstenberg,  Pent. 
I.  458).  Considering  too  the  nature  of  the  passages 
inscribed  on  the  phylacteries  (by  no  means  the  most 
important  in  the  Pentateuch  —  for  the  Fathers  are 
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mistake  in  saying  that  the  Decafegue  wtm  and 
in  this  way,  Jer.  L  c. ;  Chrysost.  L  e. ;  Ibeophjl 
ad  Matt^  xxiii.  5),  and  the  fact  that  we  have  ne 
trace  whatever  or  their  use  heSort  the  exile  (durbi^ 
which  time  the  Jews  probably  learnt  the  practice 
of  wearing  them  from  the  Babylonians),  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  object  of  the  precepts  (Deut.  vi. 
8;  Ex.  xiii.  9)  was  to  impress  on  the  minds  <rf  Uie 
people  the  necessity  of  remembering  the  Law.  Bui 
the  figurative  language  in  which  this  duty  was 
urged  upon  them  was  mistaken  tat  a  literal  com- 
mand. An  additional  argumoit  against  tiie  lit- 
eral interpretation  of  the  direction  is  the  dangeroos 
abuse  to  which  it  was  immediately  liable.  Indeed 
such  an  observance  would  defeat  the  supposed  in- 
tention of  it,  by  substituting  an  outward  cerenHmy 
for  an  inward  remembrance.  We  have  a  speciiiien 
of  this  in  the  curious  literalism  of  Kimchi's  com 
ment  on  Ps.  i.  2.  Starting  the  objection  that  it  it 
impossible  to  meditate  in  God's  law  day  and  night, 
because  of  sleep,  domestic  cares,  Ac,  he  answers 
that  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  text  it  is  sufficient  to 
wear  TephiUin! 

In  spite  of  these  considerations,  Justin  {DiaL  e. 
Ti'yph,  1.  c),  Chrysostom,  Euihymius,  Theophj- 
kct,  and  many  modems  (Baumgarten,  Cnmm.  L 
479;  Winer,  s.  v.  PhylakL)  prefer  the  literal  mean- 
ing. It  rests  therefore  with  them  to  account  fbr 
the  entire  absence  of  all  allusion  to  phylacteries  in 
the  O.  T.     The  passages  in  Proverbs  (r.  ttqira) 

contain  no  such  reference,  and  in  Es.  xxiv.  17  *^? 
means  not  a  phylactery  (as  Jarehi  says),  but  a  tur- 
ban.    [Crowns.]     (Gesen.  Thes,  p.  1089.) 

The  Rabbis  have  many  rules  about  their  use. 
They  were  not  worn  on  Sabbaths  or  other  sacred 
cia}'s,  because  those  days  were  themselves  a  sign  or 

pledge  (n^M),  and  required  no  further  memorial 
\Zohar,  fol.  236;  Reland,  /.  c).  They  must  be 
rc«id  standing  in  the  morning  (when  blue  can  be 
distmguished  from  green),  but  in  the  evening  (at 
sunset)  they  might  be  read  sitting.  In  times  of 
persecution  a  red  thread  was  worn  instead  (Mon- 
ster, de  prtfc,  affirm,;  comp.  Josh.  ii.  18).  Both 
hands  wei'e  to  be  used,  if  possible,  in  writing  them. 
The  leather  must  have  no  hole  in  it.  A  single  blot 
did  not  signify  if  an  uneducated  boy  could  read  the 
word.     At  the  top  of  the  parchment  no  more  room 

must  be  left  than  would  suffice  for  the  letter    /, 

but  at  the  bottom  there  might  be  room  even  far  p 

or  T  A  man,  when  wearing  the  TephiUin^  moat 
not  approach  within  four  cubits  of  a  cemetery 
(Sixt.  Senensis,  /.  c).  He  who  has  a  taste  for 
further  frivolities  (which  yet  are  deeply  interesting 
as  illustrative  of  a  priestly  superstition)  may  find 
them  in  Lightfoot  {Hor,  Heb.  ad  loc),  Schcttgen, 
Otho  {Lex.  Rob.  s.  v.),  and  in  the  Mishna  —  espe- 
cially in  the  treatise  called  Roah  Hashannh. 

The  Rabbis  even  declared  that  God  wore  them, 
arguing  from  Is.  Ixii.  8;  Deut.  xxxiii.  2;  Is.  xlix. 
16.  Periiaps  this  was  a  pious  fraud  to  inculcate 
their  use;  or  it  may  have  had  some  mystic  n:jeaQ- 
ing  {Zohar^  pt.  ii.  foL  2;  Carpzov,  /.  c). 

Josephus  gives  theur  genend  significance  (AnL 
iv.  8,  §  13,  &i  V€pifi\eirrov  tlinu  wa>rrax6%tv  rh 
ir£pl  ainovs  Tp66up.0¥  rod  9€oS)«  They  were  sup- 
posed to  save  from  the  Devil  (Targ.  ad  CanL  viii.  3) 
and  from  sin  (Hottinger,  Jur.  Hebr,  Leg.  xx.  519), 
and  they  were  used  for  oaths;  but  the  Rabbis  dSi- 
i^proved  the  application  of  them  to  diarm  } 
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>r  toll  children  to  sleep  (id.  Leg.  253;  Maitnon 
ie  Idt)l.  ii. ).  He  who  wore  them  was  supposed  to 
prolong;  his  days  (Is.  xxxviii.  16),  but  he  who  did 
not,  was  di«omed  to  perdition,  since  he  thereby  broke 
eight  affirmative  precepts  (Nlaiinon.  TaphU.  iv.  26). 
On  the  analo;;ous  practice  alluded  to  in  Rev.  xlii. 

16,  Xiv.  1,  see  KOKKIIKAD. 

Besides  the  authors  already  quoted  (Sixt.  Senen- 
sis,  Keloiid,  Otho,  Ligbtfoot,  Schi  ttgen,  CariMsov, 
Hottinger,  Godwyn,  KosenmiiUer,  Ac),  see  the 
foUowUig,  to  whom  they  refer:  Maimonides,  Tt- 
phUlin;  Wagenseil /n /So<7,  cap.  ii.  pp.  397-418; 
Surenhusius,  .Hisfinny  ad  Tract.  Beracotb,  pp.  8, 
9 ;  Be  ;k,  tfe  Judmtrum  Lif/nmentis  precttirU^  and 
dt  Urn  Phyhct.  (1679):  liasnage,  fJUt.  des  Jtdfs, 
liv.  vi.  ch.  xviH.;  Braunius,  de  Vtsi.  Sacerd  p.  7 
ff.;  Buxtorf,  Si/mg.  Jud.  p.  170  ff.;  Ugolini,  Thes. 
torn,  xxi.,  de  Cm  PkylicL  There  is  in  this  latter 
work  much  Airther  Information,  but  we  have  in- 
serted all  that  seemed  interesting.        F.  W.  F. 

»  FROST.     [Palestine,  47.] 

♦FUEL.   [Coal;  Dlno;  Oven;  Thorns.] 

.FULLER  Onb,  fh>m  023,  trtad,  Gesen. 
p.  657:  7ya^€^f:  ftdU)).    The  trade  of  the  full- 
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ers,  so  £Eur  as  it  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  appears 
to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  cleansing  garments  and 
whitening  them.  The  use  of  white  garments,  and 
also  the  feeling  respecting  their  use  for  festal  and 
religious  purposes,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing passages  :  Ecd.  ix.  8;  Dan.  vii.  9;  Is. 
Ixiv.  6;  Zech.  iii.  8,  5:  2  Sam.  vi.  14;  1  Chr.  xv. 
27;  Mark  ix.  3;  Rev.  iv.  4,  vi.  11,  vii.  9;  Mishna, 
Taanith,  iv.  8;  see  also  Stat.  8ih.  i.  2,  237;  Ovid. 
Fast.  i.  79  ;  Claudian,  de  Laud.  StiL  iii.  289. 
This  branch  of  the  triide  was  perhaps  exercised 
by  other  persons  than  those  who  carded  the  wool 
and  smoothed  the  doth  when  woven  (Mishna,  Bava 
hami^  i.  x.  10).  In  applying  the  nuirks  used  to 
distinguish  cloths  sent  to  be  cleansed,  fUHen  were 
desuped  to  be  careful  to  avoid  the  mixtures  forbidden 
by  the  I  aw  (Lev.  xix.  19;  Deut.  xxii.  11;  MishniL 
Massec.  Cilaim^  ix.  10). 

The  process  of  f\illing  or  cleansing  ck)tb,  so  far 
as  it  may  he  gathered  finom  the  practice  of  other 
nations,  consisted  in  treading  or  stamping  on  the 
garments  with  the  feet  or  with  bats  in  tubs  of 
water,  in  which  some  alkaline  substance  answering 
the  purpose  of  soap  bad  been  dissolved  (Gesen. 

Thes.  p.  1261,  bjH ;  Beokmann,  FfisL  of  fwen- 
tionsy  ii.  94,  95,  Bohn).  The  substances  used  for 
this  purpose  which  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  are 

"»ip^,  nitre,  yirpw,  niinm  (Gesen.  p.  930;  Prov. 
Of.  90;  Jer.  iL  23),  and  H^^Tl,  soap,  wfa, 


herba  fuUonum^  herba  borith  (Gesen.  p.  246 ;  Bla!, 
iii.  2).  Nitre  is  found  in  Egypt  and  in  Syria,  and 
v^etable  alkali  was  also  obtained  there  from  the 
ashes  of  certain  plants,  probably  SnUoln  kaU  (Ge- 
sen. p.  246;  Plin.  xxxi.  10, 46;  Hasselquist,  p.  275; 
liurckbardt,  Syiia^  p.  214).  The  juice  also  of  some 
saponaceous  plant,  perhaps  Gypsnpftila  gtnUhium^ 
or  Saponaria  oJicinalU,  was  sometimes  mixed  with 
the  water  for  the  like  purpose,  and  may  thus  be 
regarded  as  representing  the  soap  of  Scripture. 
Other  substances  also  are  mentioned  as  being  em- 
ployed  in  cleansing,  which,  together  with  alkali, 
seem  to  identify  the  Jewish  with  the  Roman  pro- 
cess, as  urine  and  chalk,  Creta  cimoliti,  and  bean- 
water,  t.  e.  bean-meal  mixed  with  water  (Mishna, 
Hhadb.  ix.  5;  Nidlah,  ix.  6).  Urine,  both  of  men 
and  of  animals,  was  regularly  collected  at  Rome 
for  cleansing  cloths  (Plin.  xxxviii.  6,  8;  Athen. 
xi.  p.  484;  Mart.  ix.  93;  Plautus,  A$in.  v.  2,  57), 
and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  its  use  in  the  full- 
er's trade  at  Jerusalem  may  have  suggested  the 
coarse  taunt  of  Rabshakeh,  during  his  interview 
with  the  deputies  of  Hezekiah  in  the  highway  of 
the  Fuller's  Field  (2  K.  xviii.  17),  but  Schcittgen 
thinks  it  doubtful  whether  the  Jews  made  use  of 
_  it  in  fiUling  (/l»/*7. /mI/.  §  9).   The 

process  of  whitening  garments  was 
performed  by  rubbing  into  them 
chalk  or  earth  of  some  kind.  Creta 
dmoUa  (Cimolite)  was  probably  the 
earth  most  frequently  used.  The 
whitest  sort  of  earth  for  this  pur- 
pose is  a  white  potter's  day  or 
marl,  witb  which  the  poor  at  Rome 
rubbed  tfadr  clothes  on  festival  days 
to  make  them  appear  brighter  (Plin. 
xxxi.  10,  §118,  XXXV.  17).  Sulphur, 
which  was  used  at  Rome  for  dis- 
charging positive  color,  was  abun- 
dant in  some  parts  of  Palestine,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  it 
was  used  in  the  fuller's  trade. 

The  trade  of  the  fullers,  as  causing  offensive 
smells,  and  also  as  requiring  space  for  drying 
clothes,  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  at  Jeru- 
salem outside  the  city,  and  from  them  a  fidd,  a 
monument,  and  also  a  spring  (En-rogd),  to  have 
derived  their  names  (Bedunann,  Hist,  of  Inc.  ii. 
92, 106,  Bohn;  Diet,  of  Antiq.  art  Fulh ;  Winer, 
s.  V.  Walker;  Wilkinson,  abridgm.  ii.  106;  Saal- 
schOtx,  i.  8,  14,  32,  ii.  14,  6;  Schottgen,  Antiq, 
ftdlonite).     [Handicraft.]  H.  W.  P. 

FULLER'S  FIELD,  THE  (DDID  TTlip : 
6  iiypht  rov  yvu^4wi^  or  Kvo^^f :  agerfuUoms), 
a  spot  near  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xviii.  17 ;  Is.  xxxvi. 
2,  vii.  3)  so  close  to  the  walls  that  a  person  speak- 
ing from  there  could  be  heard  on  them  (2  K.  xviii. 
17,  26).  It  is  only  inddentally  mentioned  in  these 
passages,  as  giving  its  name  to  a  ** highway** 

(n^D9  =  an  embanked  rood,  Gesen.    Thes.  p. 

957  b),  "in"  (?)  or  "on"  (b^  A.  V.  "in"), 
which  highway  was  the  "conduit  of  the  upper 
pool"  The  "  end  "  {TJVT})  of  the  eonduit,  what- 
ever that  was,  appears  to  Kave  been  dose  to  the 
road  (Is.'  vii.  3).  One  resort  of  the  fiiUers  of  Jem- 
salem  would  seem  to  have  been  bekm  the  dty  on 
the  southeast  side  [En-rookl].  But  Rabshakeh 
and  his  "great  host "  can  hardly  have  approached 
in  that  direction.    Hier  must  have  oome  fhnn  thi 
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north  —  the  only  accessible  side  for  any  body  of 
people — as  is  certainly  indicated  by  the  wmte  traced 
in  Is.  X.  28-32  [Gibeaii];  and  the  Fuller's  Field 
was  therefore,  to  judge  (h>m  this  circumstance,  on 
the  table-bud  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city. 
llie  "  pool "  and  the  "  conduit "  would  be  sufficient 
reasons  for  the  presence  of  the  fullers.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  Kabshakeh  and  his  companions  may 
have  left  the  army  and  advanced  along  the  east 
side  of  Mount  Moriah  to  £n-rogel,  to  a  convenient 
place  under  the  Temple  wails  for  speaking. 

In  considering  the  nature  of  this  spot,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Sadeh,  "  field/'  is  a  term 
almost  invariably  confined  to  cultivated  arable  land, 
as  opposed  to  unreclaimed  ground.  [Jerusalem.] 

G. 

»  Others  find  this  '< field''  on  the  west  of 
Jerusalem,  near  the  pool  usually  marked  on  the 
maps  as  "upper  Gihon"  {Birket  tlMmniUah). 
The  field  took  its  name  doubtless  firom  the  fiict 
that  the  fullers  spread  the  garments  cleansed  by 
them  on  the  gromid  there  to  dry.  This  pool  is 
used  now  for  that  purpose,  and  the  adjacent  ground 
may  be  seen  covered  with  whittling  garment«. 
(See  Robmson  in  BibL  Sacra^  iii.  646  f.)  Williams 
{Hdy  City,  i.  SuppL  p.  122)  pUces  the  Fuller's 
Field  on  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  chiefly  because 
Josephus  {B.  J.  ▼.  4,  §  2)  speaks  of  a  "  fuller's 
monument "  there  (yyeb^4»s  uv^fia)-  On  that 
side  of  the  city  the  field  and  the  place  of  washing 
could  not  well  have  been  near  each  other,  unless 
the  nature  of  the  ground  has  very  much  changed. 
On  the  other  hand,  "  a  filler's  monument,"  probably 
a  tomb,  would  have  no  necessary  connection  with 
the  "  fuller's  field."  (See  Schultz,  Jerusnltniy  fine 
Vorksung,  pp.  51 ,  84. )  The  different  opinions  show 
how  imperfectly  the  minute  topography  of  the 
ancient  city  is  yet  known.  H. 

FUNERALS.    [Burial.] 

FURLONG.    [Measures.] 

FURNACE.  Various  kinds  of  ftimaoes  are 
noticed  in  the  Bible.  (1.)  "t^lDn  is  so  translated 
in  the  A.  V.  in  Gen.  xv.  17 ;  Is.  rxxi.  9 ;  Neh.  iii. 
11,  xii.  38.  Generally  the  word  applies  to  the 
baker's  oven,  which  is  described  under  Bread, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  th^t  the  "  tower  of  the 
furnaces  "  in  Neh.  should  be  rendered  "  tower  of 
the  o\-cns."     In  Gen.  xv.  and  Is.  xxxi.  it  is  used 

in  a  more  general  sense.  (2.)  l^??*  a  smelting 
or  calcining  furnace  (Gen.  xix.  28*;  Ex.  ix.  8, 10, 
xix.  18),  especially  a  lime-kiln,  the  use  of  which 
was  evidently  wdl  known   to  the  Hebrews    (Is. 

xxxiii.  12;  Am.  ii.  1).  (3.)  "1=13,  a  refining 
fiimace  (l^v.  xvlL  3,  xxvii  21;  Er.  xxii.  18  AT.), 
metaphorically  applied  to  a  state  of  trial  (Deut.  iv. 
20;  1  K.  viu.  51;  Is.  xlviii.  10;  Jer.  xi.  4).  The 
form  of  it  was  probably  similar  to  the  one  used  in 
Egypt,  which  is  figured  below.  [The  word  trans- 
lated "f\imace"  (A.  V.)  in  Ps.  xii.  6  (7),  ^^VS» 
does  not  occinr  elsewhere,  and  is  of  uncertain  sig- 
nificationw  Gesenlus  inclines  to  the  sense  *•  work- 
shop " ;  Fiirst  and  others  understand  it  to  mean 

"crucible."— A.]  (4)  ^VlW,  a  large  fUniace 
buUt  like  a  briok-kib,  with  an  opening  at'the  top 
to  cast  in  the  materials  (Dan.  iii.  22,  23),  and  a 
door  at  the  ground  by  which  the  metal  might  be 
estrnctcd  (ver.  26).  The  Roman /onwrar,  as  repre- 
sented in  Diet  of  AtU.  p.  546,  gi^'es  an  idea  of  the 


FURNITURE 

Persian  aU&n,    The  Persians  were   in  the  habM 
of  using  the  furnace  as  a  meaoi  of  inflicting  e&|iital 


Furnace.  —  An  ^syptSaa  blowing  thr  fire  for  w^»*<"t 
gold.     (Wilkinson.) 

punishment  (Dan.  I,  c;  Jer.  xxix.  22;  2  Mace  vii. 
5;  Hos.  vii.  7).  A  parallel  case  is  mentioned  by 
Chardin  { Voyage  en  Per»e^  iv.  276).  two  ovent 
having  been  kept  ready  heated  for  a  whole  nxmth 
to  throw  in  any  corn-dealers  who  ndsecl  the  price 
of  com.  (5.)  The  potter's  furnace  (Ecclua.  xxviL 
5 ;  xxxviii.  30),  which  resembles  a  chimney  in 
shape,  and  was  about  five  or  six  feet  higtif  as  r^ 
resented  bek>w.     (6.)    The  blacksmith's  fumaoa 


%^^ 


The  Egyptian  Potter's  Furnace.     O^^klnsoD.) 

(Ecdus.  xxxviii.  28).  The  Greek  pcdfuyos,  which 
is  applied  to  the  two  latter,  also  describai  the  cal- 
cining furnace  (Xen.  Vectig,  iv.  49).  It  ia  meta- 
phorically used  in  the  N.  T.  in  this  sense  (Rev.  L 
15,  ix.  2),  and  in  Matt.  xiii.  42,  with  an  especia] 
reference  to  Dan.  iii.  6.  W.  L.  B. 

•  FURNITURE,  fonneriy  =  "  equipanent,'^ 
**  accoutrements  "  (see  Bibie  Word^Bo^A)^  is  so  used 
in  Gen.  xxxi.  34.  Rachel  put  the  "  teraphim  ** 
(which  see)  or  "images"  in  the  "camel's  ftnni- 
ture,"  in  order  to  conceal  them  from  Laban,  who 
was  searching  for  them  in  her  tent.  It  is  not  easy 
to  say  how  this  should  be  understood.  Thomson 
thinks  that  she  placed  them  under  the  padding  of 
the  riding-saddle,  where,  as  he  mentions,  the  Azaba 
at  present  often  secrete  stolen  goods  (Litnd  and 
Book^  ii.  24).  Carpets  were  frequently  spread  over 
the  saddle  on  which  women  rode,  and  these  could 
hftve  been  thrown  over  the  idols,  so  as  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  a  seat  and  of  concealment.  Kitto 
{Bible  Ilbutr.  I  301,  Aroer.  ed.)  suggesta  that  the 
convexity  of  the  pack-saddle  may  have  formed  a  good 
hiding-plaoe  for  the  images.  It  ii  altogether  less 
probabto  that  the  "  furniture  "  waa  the  palanquin 
or  litter  swung  across  the  camel's  back,  with  apart- 
ments on  boUi  sides,  and  screened  with  curtains 
(see  Jahn,  BM  Archaeol  $  49,  Upham's  tnns.). 
The  rapid  travelling  on  this  flight  of  Jacob  woaU 
have  made  such  a  vehicle  inconvenient  and  vmA. 
On  the  Hebrew  expression,  see  Tuch,  Die  Gemm, 
p.  469;  Bunsen,  Bibelwerk,  I  67;  Knobel,  Die 
Genens,  p.  226;  KeU  and  DrKtzsdi,  PentatSM*, 
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t  908  (Eng.  traai.).     "  Saddk,"  on  the  whole,' 
Ihoi^h  vague,  may  for  tig  be  the  best  tranalation. 

H. 


G. 

O  A' AL  (by?  [refection,  Fttrit,  peril.  •  attHng 
or  graft,  Ges.]:  FcmU;  [Vat  ToXaaS,  exc.  ver. 
38,  TaaS;  Alex.  raa9,  exc.  vet.  36,  Tad,  and  w. 
26,  87,  roAoaJiJ  Joseph.  TadXrisi  Goal),  son  of 
Ebed,  aided  the  Sbechemites  in  theur  rebeUion 
agahigt  Abimelcch  (Judg.  ix.  [26-41] ;  Joiieph.  Ant. 
V.  7,  §§  3,  4).  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
native  of  She^hem,  nor  specially  interested  in  the 
revolution,  but  rather  one  of  a  class  of  condottien, 
who  at  such  a  period  of  anarchy  would  be  willing 
to  sell  their  services  to  the  highest  bidder.  Josephus 
calls  him  rU  twk  kox^yrwy^  a  term  which  scarcely 
designates  any  special  oflSce,  as  in  the  case  of  Zebul 
(rmy  XiKifHTetP  lipx^^^  Joseph.  Le.):  more  prob- 
ably it  has  reference  to  the  headship  of  his  £unily 
(Judg.  ix.  26;  Joseph.  L  c),  and  the  command  of 
a  body  of  men-at-arms,  who  seem  to  have  been 
permanently  attached  to  his  service  (trhy  SirXSrais 
K(d  <rvyy9y4ffi,  Joseph.).  His  appeal  to  ante- 
Israelitish  traditions  (Judg.  ix.  28),  together  with 
the  re-estabUshment  of  idolatry  at  Shechera,  shows 
that  the  movement  in  which  he  took  part  was  a 
reactionary  one,  and  proceeded  upon  the  principle 
of  a  combination  of  the  aborigines  with  the  idola- 
trous Israelites  against  the  iconoclastic  fiunily  of 
Gideon  as  represented  by  Abimeleeh.  Jhe  ambi- 
tious designs  of  Gaal,  who  seems  to  have  aspired  to 
the  supreme  command,  awakened  the  jealousy  of 
Zebul,  who  recalled  Abimeleeh,  and  procured  the 
espalsion  of  Gaal  from  the  city  upon  a  charge  of 
oowardice      [Abimklecii.]  T.  &  B. 

GA'ASH  ([trpa,  in  pause]  tlfV^^  earth- 
quake: Vaisf  [Kom.  Vat.]  once  roXaciS:  Gaas). 
On  the  north  side  of  "  the  hiU  of  Gaash  *'  (accurately 

w  Mount  G.," '  l"^^),  in  the  district  of  »*  Mount 
^hraim,**  was  'Ilranath-seraeh,  or  Timnath-eheres, 
tlfte  city  which  at  his  request  was  given  by  the 
nation  to  Joshua;  where  he  resided,  and  where  at 
Utft  he  WM  buried  (Josh.  xzir.  30;  Judg.  ii.  9; 
eomp.  Josh.  xix.  49,  50).  We  only  bear  of  it  again 
incidentally  as  the  native  plaee  of  one  of  David's 
guard,  **  Hiddai,  or  Hurai,  of  the  brooks  (the 

torrent-beds  or  wadies,  ^bqj)  of  Gaash"  — the 
"torrents  of  the  earthquake'"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30; 
1  Chr.  xi.  32).  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  the  name 
il  mentioned  ( Onom.  «*  Gaas  "),  but  evidently  with- 
out any  knowled^  of  the  place;  nor  does  it  appear 
to  have  been  recognized  by  any  more  modern  trav- 
eller in  Palestine.  G. 

*  The  name  of  Gnash  has  been  kMt,  but  the  hill 
which  was  so  called  has  been  identified  with  reason- 
able certainty.  Otir  countryman.  Dr.  Eli  Smith, 
in  1843  discovered  Tiranath-serah  (  =  'rimnath- 
beres)  in  the  site  and  ruins  of  the  present  Tibnek, 
•bout  6  miles  northeast  of  Jufna  (the  Roman 
Qophna).  But  we  know  from  Judg.  ii.  9,  that 
Gaasl.  was  within  the  praoinets  of  the  ancient  town, 
wbieb  lay  in  the  triSe  of  Ephraim  (where  TYfrneft 
if  at  present),  and  that  Joshua  was  buried  on  the 
DOith  side  of  this  hill.  It  is  found  now  that  off 
jpinat  these  nibis  of  Tdmeh  (thus  identified  as 
TlBUiatb-serah),  a  little  to  the  south  of  them,  rises 
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a  high  hill,  and  on  **  the  north  side  "  of  this  hill 
are  some  remarkable  tombs  of  daborate  structure 
and  of  giyat  antiquity.  Thus  nothing  but  the 
extant  name  is  wanting;  for  the  site  of  the  ruined 
town,  the  vicinity  of  the  bill,  the  sepulchral  excava- 
tions on  the  north  side  of  the  hill  where  the  tomb 
of  Joshua  was  cut  out,  supply  ample  proof  that 
Gaash  must  have  been  in  this  place.  (See  **  Visit 
to  Antipatris  "  in  the  Bibl,  Sacra,  1843,  p.  478  tt) 
Add  to  all  this  that  "the  brooks"  (uxuUtt  or 
ravines)  of  Gaash  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30)  answer  to 
"the  deep  valle}'s  round  about  this  hill,  through 
which  the  winter  torrents  flow  to  Wady  BeldL'* 
(See  Rob.  Pkys.  Geogr.  p.  42.)  H. 

GA'BA  (^51  [htight,  Aitf]:  FoM,  TcufidJi^ 
ra$a^¥,  [etc.:]  Gabee,  Gttbaa,  Geba).  The  same 
name  as  Gkba,  but  with  the  vowel  sound  made 
broader,  according  to  Hebrew  custom,  l>ecause  of 
its  occurrence  at  the  end  of  a  ckuse  or  sentence. 
It  is  found  in  the  A.  V.  in  Josh,  xviii.  24:  Kzr.  iL 
26;  Neh.  vU.  80  ["Geba,"  A.  V.  ed.  Kill]:  but 
in  the  Hebrew  also  in  2  Sam.  ▼.  25;  2  R.  xxiii.  8; 
Neh.  xi.  31.     [Gabdes.] 

GAB^AEL  (FoMa  ;  Alex.  rofunjA :  Vet 
Lat  Gababd;  Vulg.  omits).  1.  An  ancestor  of 
Tobit  (Tob.  i.  1). 

2.  [rajSanAot,  rcMSa^X;  Alex.  iv.  20,  region Aot« 
FAi.  i.  14,  Va^Kos.  Gabebu,]  A  poor  Jew  (Tob. 
i.  17,  Vulg.)  of  "  Rages  hi  Media."  to  whom  Tobias 
lent  (tub  chirographo  dedit,  Vulg.)  ten  talents  of 
silver,  which  (>abael  afterwards  &ithfrUly  restored 
to  Tobias  in  the  time  of  Tobit^s  distress  (Tob.  L 
U,  iv.  1,  20,  v,  6,  ix.  [2,  6,]  x.  2).     [Gabuias.] 

B.  F.  W. 

GAB'ATHA  ([TafiaBa:]  Bagatka),  Esth.  xiL 

1.      [BlOTHAN.] 

GAB'BAI  [2  syL]  0?|l  [colUetor,  as  of 
tribute]:  Ftj^^;  [Vat  FniSn;  Alex.  Trifitet;  FA. 
Vrifitis'^  Gebbai\  apparently  the  head  of  an  im* 
portant  fiunily  of  Bei\}amin  resident  at  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  xi.  8). 

GAB'BATHA  (rai8i3a0a:  Gabbntha),  The 
Hebrew  or  Cbaldee  appeUation  of  a  place  also  called 
*"  Pavement "  {kiBS^pttrov)^  where  the  judgment- 
seat  or  benia  (/3$/mi)  was  planted,  from  his  pboe 
on  which  PUate  delivered  our  Lord  to  death  (John 
xix.  13).  The  name,  and  the  incident  which  leads 
to  the  mention  of  the  name,  occur  nowhere  but  in 
this  passage  of  St  John.  The  place  was  outside 
the  praetorium  (A.  V.  judgment-hall),  for  PihUe 
brought  Jesus  forth  from  thence  to  it 

It  is  suggested  by  Lightfoot  (Ezerc.  on  St.  John, 

ad  toe.)  that  the  word  is  derived  from  3|,  a  sur- 
tace,  in  which  case  Gabbatha  would  be  a  mere 
translation  of  \t$6<rTpwrow.  There  was  a  room  in 
the  Temple  in  which  the  Sanhedrim  sate,  and  which 
was  called  Gazith,  because  it  was  pa^-ed  with  smooth 

and  square  flags  (n^|) ;  and  Lightfoot  coi^ecturee 
that  Pilate  may  on  this  occasion  have  delivered  his 
judgment  in  that  room.  But  this  is  not  consistent 
with  the  practice  of  St  John,  who,  in  other  in- 
stances, gives  the  Hebrew  name  as  that  property 
belonging  to  the  place,  not  as  a  mere  translation 
of  a  Greek  one.  Besides,  Pilate  evidently  spoke 
from  the  bema  —  the  regubu*  scat  of  justice  —  and 
this  in  an  important  plMe  like  Jerusalem  wouM  be 
in  a  fixed  spot  Besides,  the  pnetorium,  a  Roman 
residence  with  the  idolatrous  emblems,  could  not 
have  beeo  within  the  Temple.    The  irord  is  mqh 
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probably  Chnldee,  KH^S,  from  an  ancietit  root 
signifying  height  or  roundness  —  the  root  of  the 
Hebrew  word  G'tbtah^  which  is  the  common  term 
in  the  O.  T.  for  a  bald  rounded  hill,  or  elevation 
of  moderate  height.  In  this  case  Gabbatha  desig- 
nated the  elevated  bema;  and  the  "pavement" 
was  possibly  some  mosaic  or  tessellated  work,  either 
forming  the  bema  itself,  or  the  flooring  of  the  court 
immediately  round  it  —  jierhaps  some  such  work 
as  that  which  we  are  told  by  Suetonius  ( Ctesar^  46) 
Julius  Cieear  was  accustomed  to  carry  with  him 
on  his  expeditions,  in  order  to  give  the  bema  or 
tribunal  its  necessary  conventional  eleN-ation. 
[Pavkment.]  G. 

GABa>ES  (ra3i3^j,  both  MSS. ;  [rather, 
Rom.,  Alex.  ;  Vat.  Aaxafifiris  ;  Aid.  rifiJhis:] 
Gabta),  1  Esdr.  v.  20.     [Gaba.] 

OABRI'AS  (ra/8/)ray,  LXX.  ;  Va^p^l,  FA. 
[Sin.] ;  I.  e.  ilJ^H^I*  <*«  ''wr*  ofJehocah\  accord- 
ing to  the  present' text  of  the  LXX.  the  brother  of 
Gabael,  the  creditor  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  14),  though 
in  anoUier  place  (Tob.  iv.  20,  ry  tow  Tafipia  [Vat. 
-«!-];  cf.  Fritzsche,  a^  Am;.)  he  is  described  as  his 
fi&ther.  The  readings  throughout  are  very  uncer- 
tain, and  in  the  versions  the  names  are  strangely 
oonAised.  It  is  an  obvious  correction  to  suppose 
that  ra/3o^Xy  rf  &8cA.4>^  r^  Tafipltf,  should  be 
read  in  i.  14,  as  is  in  fact  su^ested  by  Cod.  FA.^ 
ra$-fi\tfi  ...  TV  i8.  T^  ra$otl.  The  misun- 
derstanding of  T^  &8cA.^  (cf.  lob.  i.  10,  16,  Ac.) 
naturally  occasioned  the  omission  of  the  article. 
The  old  Ijitin  has,  Gabelo/ratri  meojilio  Gabnhel ; 
and  so  also  iv.  20.  B.  F.  W. 

GABRIEL  (bS^'753l,  man  of  God:  Tar 
fioi4i\,  LXX.  and  N.  T. :  *  [  Gabritt} ).  The  word, 
wuich  is  not  in  itself  distincti\-e,  but  merely  a  de- 
tcription  of  the  angelic  office,  is  used  as  a  proper 
name  or  title  in  Dan.  \m.  16,  ix.  21,  and  in  Luke 
L  19,  26.  (It  is  also  added  in  the  Targums  as  a 
gloss  on  some  other  passages  of  the  O.  T.)  In  the 
ordinary  traditions,  Jewish  and  Christian,  Gabriel 
is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  archangels.  In  Scripture, 
he  if(  set  forth  only  as  the  representative  of  the 
angelic  nature,  not  in  its  dignity  or  power  of  con- 
tending against  evil  [MicnAEL],*but  in  its  minis- 
tration of  comfort  and  sympathy  to  man.  Thus 
his  mission  to  Daniel  is  to  interpret  in  plain  words 
the  vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat,  and  to  com- 
fort him  after  his  prayer  with  the  prophecy  of  the 
"  seventy  weeks."  And  so  in  the  New  Testament 
he  is  the  herald  of  good  tidings,  declaring  as  he 
does  the  coming  of  the  predicted  Messiah  and  of 
his  forenmner.  His  prominent  character,  there- 
fore, is  that  of  a  "  feUow-servant "  of  the  saints  on 
earth;  and  there  is  a  corresponding  simplicity,  and 
absence  of  all  terror  and  mystery,  in  his  communi- 
cations to  men.  A.  B. 

*  There  is  no  clear  Scriptural  authority  for  the 
plural  use  of  archangel  (see  above).  The  term, 
which  twice  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  (1  Thess.  iv.  16 ; 
Jude  9),  is  once  implied  to  Michael,  but  not  to 
Gabriel.  Although  the  divine  messages  by  the 
wgel  (jftbriel,  on  both  the  occasions  of  his  recorded 
appearance,  were  characterized,  as  above  stated,  by 
simplicity  and  freedom  from  terror,  yet  it  is  stated, 


•  In  his  Quast.  in  Otnesim^  Jerome  has  in/ortuna. 
JoMphns  (Ant.  1. 19,  f  8)  gives  it  stlU  a  different  tmrn 
—  Tvxclof  wafortmtus. 

b  Jerome  {D$  Benedict.  Jaeobi)  interprets  this  of  the 
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in  each  instance,  that  the  vision  awakened  extntoi  • 
dinary  fear — suggesting  the  thought,  that  tbetv 
may  have  been  something  in  the  mien  of  the  angel 
fitted  to  inspire  special  awe.  S.  W. 

GAD  (1?  :  Tib;  [1  Chr.  vi.  63,  Vat  M.  Ao^ 
Jer.  xlix.  1,  TaXtM,  bnt  Comp.  with  4  MSS 
r^O  Joseph.  Tdbas-  Gad\  Jacob's  seventh  soo- 
the first-born  of  Zilpoh,  Leah's  maid,  and  wbolft- 
brother  to  Asher  (Gen.  xxx.  11-13,  xlvi.  16,  18). 
(a.)  The  passage  in  which  the  bestownl  of  the  naniA 
of  (lad  is  preserved* —  tike  the  others,  an  exdama- 
tiou  on  his  birth  —  is  nK»e  than  usually  obscure: 

*(  And  Leah  said,  *•  In  fortune  *  (be  gad,  ^112),  and 
she  called  his  name  Gad'*  (Gen.  xxx.  11).  Such 
is  supposed  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  old  text  of 
the  passage  (the  Cetib):  so  it  stood  at  the  tirn* 
of  the  LXX.,  who  render  the  key-word  by  iy  rvxp ; 
in  which  they  are  followed  by  Jerome  in  the  Vul- 
gaic^felicUer.**    But  in  the  marginal  emendatkna 

of  the  Masorets  (the  Keri)  the  word  is  given  K^ 

^^,  '*  Gad  comes."  This  construction  is  adopted 
by  the  ancient  versions  of  Onkdos,  Aquila  {^\$fw 
^  fiwrts),  and  S>iumachus  (^Xdfv  r<C5).  (6.)  In 
the  blessing  of  Jacob,  howe^-er,  we  find  the  name 
played  upon  in  a  diflerent  manner:  ^  Gad  **  is  here 
taken  as  meaning  a  piratical  band  or  troop  (the 

term  constantly  used  for  which  is  gedid,  TtT^), 
and  the  allusion  —  the  turns  of  which  it  is  impoe- 
sibk  adequately  to  convey  in  English  —  would  semn 
to  be  to  the  irregular  life  of  predatory  war&re  which 
should  be  pursued  by  the  tribe  afta*  their  settlement 
on  the  borders  of  tJie  Promised  Land.  **  Gad,  a 
plundering  troop  {gediui)  shall  plunder  him  (ye- 
ffud-enu),  but  he  will  plunder  {yn-gud)  at  their 
heels  •'  (Gen.  xlix.  19).&  (c.)  The  force  here  lent 
to  the  name  has  been  by  some  partially  transferred 
to  the  narrative  of  Gen.  xxx.,  e.  g.  th«  Samaritan 
version,  the  Veneto-Greek,  and  our  own  A.  V.  **  a 
troop  (of  children)  cometh.**  But  it  must  not  be 
overiooked  that  the  word  gfdt^ —  by  which  it  is 
here  sought  to  interpret  the  gad  of  Gen.  xxx.  11  — 
possessed  its  own  special  signification  of  turbulence 
and  fierceness,  which  makes  it  hardly  applicable  to 
children  in  the  sense  of  a  number  or  crowd,  the 
image  suggested  by  the  A.  V.  Exactly  as  the  turns 
<^  Jacobus  language  apply  to  the  cbaracteristica 
of  the  tribe,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  b  an  j 
connection  between  his  allusions  and  those  in  the 
exclamation  of  Leah.  The  key  to  the  Utter  Is 
probably  lost  To  suppose  that  Leah  was  inraking 
some  ancient  divinity,  the  god  Fortune,  who  is 
coi\jectured  to  be  once  alluded  to  —  and  once  onlj 
—  U)  the  later  part  of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  mKkr 
the  tide  of  Gad  (Is.  \n.  11;  A.  V.  "  that  troop;  '• 
Gesenius,  *'  dem  GlUck  '*),  is  surely  a  poor  explana- 
tion. 

Gf  the  childhood  and  tife  of  the  individual  Gad 
nothing  is  preserved.  At  the  time  of  the  descent 
into  Egypt  seven  sons  are  ascribed  to  him,  remark- 
able from  the  &ct  that  a  m^|ority  of  their  names 
have  plural  terminations,  as  if  those  of  fomilies 
rather  than  persons  (Gen.  xlvi.  16).  The  list,  with 
a  slight  variation,  is  again  given  on  the  occasicn 
of  the  census  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  xxvL 
15-18).     [Arod;  Ezbox;  Ozin.]    The  ] 


revenge  taken  by  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  on  1 
return  from  the  conquest  of  western  Palestfaie,  ft>r  Hm 
Incursions  of  the  desert  tribes  daring  their  i  ~ 
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•I  Old  during  the  march  to  the  Promised  Land 
waa  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tabernacle  (Num.  ii. 
14).  The  leader  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of  the 
start  from  Sinai  was  Eliasaph  son  of  Reuel  or  Deuel 
(ii.  14,  X.  20).  Gad  is  regularly  named  in  the 
Tarious  enumerations  of  the  tribes  through  the 
wanderings  —  at  the  despatching  of  the  spies  (xiii. 
15)  —  the  numbering  in  the  pbtins  of  Moab  (xxri. 
3,  15);  but  the  only  inference  we  can  draw  is  an 
indication  of  a  comnieucing  alliance  with  the  tribe 
which  was  subsequently  to  be  bis  next  neighbor. 
Ho  has  left  the  more  closely  related  tribe  of  Asher, 
to  take  up  his  position  next  to  Reuben.  These 
two  tribes  also  preserve  a  near  equality  in  their 
number»f  not  su^ring  from  the  fluctuations  which 
were  endured  by  the  others.  At  the  first  census 
Gad  had  45,650,  and  Heuben  46,500;  at  the  last. 
Gad  had  40,500,  and  Keulien  4^,330.  This  alliance 
was  doubtless  induced  by  the  similarity  of  their 
pursuits.  Of  all  the  sons  of  Jacob  these  two  tribes 
abne  retiuned  to  the  land  which  their  fore&thera 
bad  1^  five  hundred  years  before,  with  their  occu- 
pations unchanged.  **  The  trade  of  thy  slaves  hath 
been  about  cattle  from  our  youth  even  till  now  *'  — 
<<we  are  shepherds,  both  we  and  our  fiithers*' 
(Gen.  xlvi.  34,  xlvii.  4)  —  such  was  the  account 
which  the  patriarchs  gave  of  themselves  to  Pharaoh. 
The  civilization  and  the  persecutions  of  Egypt  had 
worked  a  change  in  the  habits  of  most  of  the  tribes, 
but  lieuben  and  GvA  remained  faithfUl  to  the  pas- 
toral pursuits  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  and 
at  the  halt  on  the  east  of  Jordan  we  find  them 
coming  forward  to  Moses  with  the  representation 
that  l^ey  "  have  cattle  "  —  *<  a  great  multitude  of 
eattle,*'  and  the  land  inhere  they  now  are  is  a  »  place 
for  cattle.*'  What  should  they  do  in  the  close  pre- 
cincts of  the  country  west  of  Jordan  with  all  their 
flocks  and  herds?  Wherefore  let  this  land,  they 
pray,  be  given  them  for  a  possession,  and  let  them 
not  be  brought  over  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii.  1-5). 
They  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  evade  taking 
their  proper  share  of  the  difficulties  of  subduing 
the  land  of  Onaan,  and  after  that  task  had  been 
effected,  and  the  apportionment  amongst  the  nine 
and  a  half  tribes  completed  "  at  the  door-way  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  in  Shiloh,  before 
Jehovah,'*  they  wero  dismissed  by  Joshua  **  to  their 
tents,"  to  their  *<  wives,  their  little  ones,  and  their 
cattle,'*  which  they  had  left  behind  them  in  Gilead. 
To  their  tents  they  went,  to  the  dangera  and 
ddighta  of  the  fkiee  Bedouin  lifie  in  which  they  had 
elected  to  remain,  and  in  which — a  few  partial 
glirases  excepted  —  the  later  history  allows  them 
to  remain  hidden  fVom  view. 

The  country  allotted  to  GtA  appears,  speaking 
rou;;hly,  to  have  Imu  chiefly  about  the  centre  of 
the  land  east  of  Jordan.  The  south  of  that  district, 
from  the  Amon  ( Wady  Mojtb\  about  half  way 
down  the  Dead  Sea,  to  Heshbon,  nearly  due  east 
of  Jerusalem,  was  occupied  by  Reuben,  and  at  or 
about  Heshbon  the  possessions  of  Gad  commenced. 
They  embraced  half  Gilead,  as  the  oldest  record 
specially  states  (Deut  iii.  12),  or  half  the  land  of 
the  children  of  Ammon  (Josh.  xiii.  25),  probably 
the  monntMnous  district  which  is  inte«^ted  by 
the  torrent  Jabbok  —  if  the  Wady  Ztirka  be  the 
Jabbok  —  including,  as  its  most  northern  town,  the 
ancient  sanctuary  of  Mahanaim.  On  the  east  the 
Airthest  landmark  given  is  <*  Aroer,  that  faces  Rab- 
bah,"  the  present  Amman  (Joah.  xiii.  25).  West 
was  the  Jordan  (ver.  27).  The  territory  thus  oon- 
dsied  of  two  comparatively  separate  and  independent 
64 
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parts,  (1)  the  high  land,  on  the  general  level  of 
the  country  east  of  .Jordan,  and  (2)  the  sunk 
valley  of  the  Jordan  itself—  the  former  stopping 
short  at  the  Jabbok ;  the  latter  occupying  the  wholt 
of  the  great  valley  on  the  east  side  oif  the  river,  and 
extending  up  to  the  very  sea  of  Cinnercth,  or  Geo- 
nesaret,  itself 

Of  the  structure  and  character  of  the  land  which 
thas  belonged  to  the  tribe  —  **  the  land  of  Gad  and 
Gilead  "  —  we  have  only  vague  information.  From 
the  western  part  of  Palestine  its  aspect  is  that  of  a 
wall  of  purple  mountain,  vrith  a  singularly  horizon- 
tal outline;  here  and  there  the  surfiice  is  seamed 
by  the  raNines,  through  which  the  torrents  find  their 
way  to  the  Jordan,  but  this  does  not  much  afled 
the  vertical  wall-like  look  of  the  range.  But  on  a 
nearer  approach  in  the  Jordan  valley,  the  horizontal 
outline  becomes  iMroken,  and  when  the  summits  aro 
attained,  a  new  scene  is  said  to  burst  on  the  view. 
**  A  wide  table-laud  appean,  tossed  about  in  wild 
confrision  of  undulating  downs,  clothed  with  rich 
grass  throughout;  in  the  southern  parts  trees  are 
thinly  scattered  here  and  there,  aged  trees  covered 
with  lichen,  as  if  the  relics  of  a  primeval  forest  long 
since  cleared  away;  the  northern  parts  still  alKMind 
in  magnificent  woods  of  sycamore,  beech,  terebinth, 
ilex,  and  enormous  fig-trees.  Tbeoe  downs  are 
broken  by  three  deep  defiles,  through  which  the  three 
rivers  of  the  Yarmttk^  the  Jabbok,  and  the  Amoo 
fifUl  into  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sen. 
On  the  east  they  melt  away  into  the  vast  red  plain, 
which  by  a  gradual  descent  joins  the  level  of  the 
plain  of  the  Haur&n,  and  of  the  Assyrian  desert " 
(Stanley,  S.  <f  P,  p.  320).  A  very  picturesque 
country,  not  the  "flat  open  downs  of  smooth  and 
even  turf"  of  the  country  rotmd  Heshbon  (Irby, 
p.  142),  the  sheep-walks  of  lieuben  and  of  the 
MoabitM,  but  **  most  beautifully  varied  with  hanj^ 
ing  woods,  mostly  of  the  ^'allonia  oak,  laurestinus, 
cedar,  arbutus,  arbutus  andrachne,  Ac.  At  times 
the  coimtry  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  noble  park  '* 
(147),  "graoeAd  hills,  rich  vales,  luxuriant  herbage" 
(Porter,  Handb.  p.  310).     [Gilkad.] 

Such  was  the  territory  allotted  to  the  (vaditet; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  soon  extended  thran- 
selves  beyond  these  limits.  The  official  records  of 
the  reign  of  Jotham  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  v.  11,  16) 
show  them  to  have  been  at  that  time  established 
over  the  whole  of  Gilead,  and  in  possession  of 
Bashan  as  fiu*  as  Salcah,  the  modem  SHikhnd^  a 
town  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  noble  plain  of 
the  ffaurdn^  and  very  fiir  both  to  the  north  and 
the  east  of  the  border  given  them  originally,  while 
the  Manassites  were  pushed  still  fiulher  northwards 
to  Mount  Hermon  (1  Chr.  v.  23).  They  soon  be- 
came identified  with  Gilead,  that  name  so  mem- 
orable in  the  earUest  history  of  the  nation ;  and  in 
many  of  the  earlier  records  it  supersedes  the  name 
of  Gad,  as  we  have  already  remarked  it  did  that  ot 
Bashan.  In  the  song  of  Deljorah  "  Gilead  "  is  said 
to  have  *' abode  beyond  .Ionian"  (Judg.  v.  17) 
Jephthah  appean  to  have  been  a  Chulite,  a  native  ot 
Mizpeh  (Judg.  xi.  34:  comp.  31,  and  Josh.  xiii.  26), 
and  yet  he  is  always  desij^iated  "the  GUeadite;'* 
and  so  also  with  Barzillai  of  Mahanaim  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  27;  Ezr.  ii.  61;  oomp.  Josh.  xiii.  26). 

The  character  of  the  tribe  is  throughout  strongly 
marked,  fierce  and  wariike,  "  strong  men  of  might, 
men  of  war  for  the  battle,  that  oomd  handle  shield 
and  buckler,  their  fiftoes  the  finoes  of  lions,  and  liku 
roes  upon  the  mountahis  for  swiftness.'*  Suob  m 
the  graphic  description  given  of  those  etereo  I 
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of  Gad.  *•  the  least  of  theni  more  than  equal  to  a 
hundred,  and  the  greatest  to  a  thousand/'  who 
jobied  their  fortunes  to  David  at  the  time  of  his 
greatest  discredit  and  embarnisemrat  (1  Chr.  xii. 
8)f  undeterred  by  the  natural  difficulties  of  "  flood 
•nd  field  "  which  stood  in  their  way.  Surrounded, 
as  they  were,  by  Ammonites,  Midianites,  Hagarites, 
**  Children  of  the  East,'*  and  all  the  other  countless 
tribes,  animated  by  a  common  hostility  to  the 
strangers  whose  coming  had  dispossessed  them  of 
their  fiiirest  dtstricts,  the  warlike  propensities  of  the 
tribe  must  have  had  many  opportunities  of  exercise. 
One  of  its  great  engagements  is  related  in  1  Chr. 
V.  19-22.  Here  their  exponents  were  the  wand^- 
ing  Ishmaelite  tribes  of  Jetur,  Nephish,  and  Nodab 
(comp.  Gen.  uv.  15),  nomad  people,  possessed  of 
an  enormous  wealth  in  camels,  sheep,  and  asses,  to 
this  day  the  characteristic  possessions  of  thdr  Be- 
douin successors,  lliis  immense  booty  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  who  seem  to  have 
entered  with  it  on  the  former  mode  of  life  of  their 
victims:  probably  pushed  their  way  further  into 
the  eastern  wiidemess  in  the  ** steads"  of  these 
Hagarites.  Another  of  these  encounters  is  con- 
tained in  the  history  of  Jephthah,  but  this  latter 
itory  develops  elements  of  a  diffiirent  nature  and  a 
higiier  order  than  the  mere  fierceness  necessary  to 
repel  the  attacks  of  the  plunderers  of  the  desert 
In  the  behavior  of  J^thah  throughout  that  afiect- 
ing  history,  there  are  traces  of  a  spirit  which  we 
may  almost  call  ohlvaleresque;  the  high  tone  token 
with  the  Elders  of  Gilead,  the  noble  but  fruitless 
expostulation  with  the  king  of  Ammon  before  the 
•ttack,  the  hasty  vow,  the  overwhelming  grief,  and 
yet  the  persistent  devotion  of  purpose  —  surely  in  all 
these  there  are  marks  of  a  great  nobility  of  chairacter, 
which  must  have  been  more  or  less  characteristic 
of  the  Gadites  in  general.  If  to  this  we  add  the 
feyalty,  the  generosity  and  the  delicacy  of  Borzillai 
(2  Sam.  xix.  82-^)  we  obtain  a  very  high  idea  of 
the  tribe  at  whose  head  were  such  men  as  these. 
Nor  must  we,  while  enumerating  the  worthies  of 
Gad,  foi^t  that  in  all  probability  Eiyah  the  Tish- 
bite,  **  who  was  of  the  inhabitants  of  Giiead,**  was 
one  of  them. 

But  while  exhibiting  these  high  personal  qualities, 
Gad  appears  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  powers 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  take  any  active  or  lead- 
ing part  in  the  confederacy  of  the  nation,  llie 
warriors,  who  rendered  such  assistance  to  David, 
might,  when  Ishbosheth  set  up  his  court  at  Maha- 
oaim  as  king  of  Israel,  have  done  much  towards 
Affirming  his  rights.  Had  Abner  made  choice  of 
Shechem  or  Shiloh  instead  of  Mahanaim,  the  quick, 
explosive  Ephraim  instead  of  the  unready  Gad,  who 
ean  doubt  that  the  troubles  of  David's  reign  would 
have  been  immensely  increased,  perhaps  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  northern  kingdom  ante-dated  by 
neariy  a  century  ?  David's  presence  at  the  same 
•ity  during  his  flight  from  Absalom  produced  no 
effect  on  the  tribe,  and  they  are  not  mentioned  as 
having  taken  any  part  in  the  quarrels  between 
]£phnum  and  Judiah. 

Cut  off  as  Gad  was  by  position  and  circumstances 
from  its  brethren  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  it  still  re- 
tained some  connection  with  them.  We  may  infer 
that  it  was  considered  as  belonging  to  the  northern 
kingdom:  '*  Know  ye  not,"  says  Ahab  in  Samaria, 
M  know  ye  not  that  Ramoth  in  (lUead  is  ours,  and 
ire  be  still,  and  take  it  not  out  of  the  band  of  the 
king  of  Syria?  "  (1  K.  xxu.  3).  The  territory  of 
Qftd  was  the  bottlMMd  on  which  the  king  and  fierce 
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struggles  of  Syn .  and  Israel  were  fought  onl,  md 
as  an  agricultural  pastoral  country,  it  most  hatfv 
sufTered  severely  in  consequence  (2  K.  x.  83). 

Gad  was  carried  into  captivity  by  Tiglath-Piksir 
(1  Chr.  V.  26),  and  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  the 
cities  of  the  tribe  seem  to  have  been  inhabited  bj 
the  Ammonites.  **Hath  Israd  no  sons?  hath  be 
no  heir?  why  doth  Mak^ham  (t.  e.  Moloch)  inherit 
Gad,  and  his  people  dwell  in  his  cities?"  (Jer. 
xlix.  1).  G. 

GAD  (15  [»«  above]:  rdi:  Gad),  "the  seer" 

(nrnn),  or  "the  kmg^s  seer,"  t.  e,  David*s  — 
such  appears  to  have  been  his  official  title  (1  Chr. 
xxix.  29;  2  Chr.  xxix.  25;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  11;  1  Chr. 

xxi.  9)  —  was  a  "prophet "  (W'*?^),  who  appears 
to  have  joined  David  when  in  "  the  hoU,"  and  aft 
whose  advice  he  quitted  it  for  the  forest  of  Hareth 
(1  Sam.  xxL  5).  Whether  he  remained  with  David 
during  his  wanderings  is  not  to  be  ascertained :  wm 
do  not  again  mcounter  him  till  late  in  the  life  of 
the  king,  when  he  reappears  in  connection  with  the 
punishment  infficted  for  the  numbering  of  the  peo- 
ple (2  Sam.  xxiv.  11-19;  1  Chr.  xxi.  9-19).  Bai 
be  was  evidently  attached  to  the  royal  cstabliih- 
ment  at  Jerusalem,  for  he  vm>te  a  book  of  the  Aeli 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29),  and  also  : 
settling  the  arrangements  for  the  musical 
of  the  "  house  of  God,"  by  which  his 
handed  down  to  times  long  after  his  own  (2  Che. 
xxix.  25).  In  the  abruptness  of  his  introductka 
Gad  has  bera  compared  with  El^ah  (Jen>me,  Qtt^. 
Uebr.  on  1  Sam.  xxii.  5),  with  whom  he  may  have 
been  of  the  same  tribe,  if  his  name  can  be  taken 
as  denoting  his  parentage,  but  this  is  unsupported 
by  any  evidoice.  Nor  is  there  any  apparent  groond 
for  Ewald's  suggestion  {Gtsck.  iii.  116)  that  be  was 
of  the  school  of  SamueL  If  this  could  be  made 
out,  it  would  afilbrd  a  natural  reason  (or  his  joinii^ 
David.     [David,  p.  556.]  G. 

GAD  ("12  :  icufidvtoyi  Sin.  ZaltiMP'  Fcrhma\. 
Properly  "  the  Gad,"  with  the  article.  In  the  A.  T. 
of  b.  Ixv.  11  the  clause  "  that  prepare  e  table  for 
that  troop  "  has  in  the  maigin  instead  of  the  kut 
word  the  proper  name  "  Gad,"  which  evidently  de> 
notes  some  idol  worshipped  by  the  Jews  in  Bobykn, 
though  it  is  impossible  positively  to  identify  it 
Huetius  would  understand  by  it  Fortune  as  sym- 
bolized by  the  Moon,  but  Vitringa,  on  the  contmy, 
considers  it  to  be  the  Sun.  Millius  {Diu.  de  Gad 
et  Afeni)  regards  both  Gad  and  Men!  as  names  of 
the  Moon.  That  Gad  was  the  deity  Fortm[ie,  un- 
der whatever  outward  form  it  was  worshipped,  is 
supported  by  the  et}-mology,  and  by  the  rtwn^n^ 
assent  of  commentators.     It  is  evidently  oooiM^ctcd 

with  the  Syriac  )  f-^t  ff^^i  ^*  fortune,  ludc,*'  and 

with  the  Arabic  Js^,  jady  "good  fortune,^  and 
Gesenius  is  probably  right  in  his  coi\jecture  thai 
Gad  was  the  planet  Jupiter,  which  vras  r^arded 
by  the  astrologers  of  the  East  (Pococke,  !3^kc.  Hut 
Ar,  p.  130)  as  the  star  of  greater  good  fcrtmie. 
Movers  {Phcm.  i.  650)  is  in  favor  of  the  phmet 
Venus.  Some  have  supposed  that  a  trace  of  the 
Syrian  worship  of  Gad  is  to  be  found  in  the  excla> 
mition  of  Leah,  when  Zilpah  bare  a  son  (Gen.  zil 

11),  "r;5,  MffdH,  or  as  the  A-en  has  H,  1}  KJ, 
"  Gad,  or  good  fortune,  oometh."  The  Tkrgnra  of 
Pseudo-Jonathan  and  the  Jerusalem  TarjinBi  hoik 
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glT»  •'  m  lucky  planet  cometh/*  but  it  b  most  prob- 
able that  thU  Is  an  interpretation  which  grew  out 
nf  the  astrological  beliefa  of  a  later  time;  and  we 
can  infer  nothing  ttom  it  with  respect  to  the  idol- 
atry of  the  inhabitants  of  Padan-Araro  in  the  age 
of  Jacob.  That  this  later  belief  in  a  deity  Fortune 
existed,  there  are  many  things  to  prove.  Buxtorf 
(Lex.  TiUm.  s.  v.)  sa^-s  that  anciently  it  was  a  cus- 
tom for  each  man  to  ha\'e  ui  his  house  a  splendid 
couch,  which  was  not  used,  but  was  set  apart  for 
«*  the  prince  of  the  house/'  that  is,  for  the  star, 
or  constellation  Fortune,  to  render  it  more  propi- 
tious. This  couch  was  called  the  couch  of  Gada, 
or  good-lucic  (Talm.  Babl.  Sanhetl  f.  20  a,  Neda- 
rkn^  t  66  a).    Again  in  Bereshith  Babba,  sect  65, 

the  words  **3K  C^T,  in  Gen.  xxvii.  31,  are  ex- 
plained as  an  invocation  to  Gada  or  Fortune. 
Babbi  Moses  the  Priest,  quoted  by  Aben  Esra  (on 

Gen.  XXX.  11),  says  "that  "T^b  (Is.  Ixv.  11)  sig- 
nifies the  star  of  luck,  which  points  to  everything 
that  is  good;  for  thus  is  the  language  of  Kedar 

(Arabic):  but  he  says  that  1^  K3  ((^.  xxx.  11) 
\b  not  used  In  the  same  sense." 

niustrations  of  the  ancient  custom  of  placing  a 
banqueting  table  in  honor  of  idols  will  be  found  in 
the  table  spread  for  the  sun  among  the  Ethiopians 
(Her.  iii.  17,  18),  and  in  the  fi^t  made  by  the 
Babylonians  for  their  god  Bel,  which  is  described 
in  the  Apocryphal  history  of  Biei  and  the  Dragon 
(eomp.  also  Her.  i.  181,  <te.).  The  table  in  the 
temple  of  Belus  is  described  by  Diodorus  Siculus 
(U.  9)  as  being  of  beaten  goU,  40  feet  long,  15 
wide,  and  weighing  500  talents.  Gn  it  were  placed 
two  drinking  cups  (iccu>x^0-ia)  weighing  30  talents, 
two  censers  of  300  talents  each,  and  three  golden 
eobleU,  that  of  Jupiter  or  Bel  weighing  1200  Baby- 
kmian  talents.  Tlie  couch  and  table  of  the  god  in 
the  temple  of  Zeus  Triphylius  at  Patara  in  the 
island  of  Panchaea  are  mentioned  by  Diodorut  (v. 
i6).     Comp.  also  Vhrg.  ^n.  u.  763 : 

"  Hue  undlque  Troia  gua 
Incensis  erepta  adytts,  mensaque  deontm 
Creueretqtu  dvro  solitH,  oaptiraqoe  vestls 
CoDgerltar." 
in  addition  to  the  opinions  which  have  been  referred 
to  above  may  be  quoted  that  of  Stephen  Le  Moyne 
( Var.  Sacr,  p.  363),  who  says  that  Gad  is  the  goat 
of  Mendes,  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians  as  an  em- 
blem of  the  sun;  and  of  Le  Clerc  {Comm,  in  /«.) 
and  Lakemacher  ( 06s.  Phil  iv.  18,  ^.),  who  iden- 
tify Gad  with  Hecate.    Macrobius  (SaL  i.  19)  tells 
us  that  in  the  later  Egyptian  mythology  T^x^  wis 
worshipped  as  one  of  the  four  deities  who  presided 
over  birth,  and  was  represented   by  the  Moon. 
This  will  perhaps  throw  some  light  upon  the  ren- 
dering of  the  LXX.  as  given  by  Jerome.     [Mkmi, 
note  a.] 

Traces  of  the  worship  of  (jad  remain  hi  the 
proper  names  Baal-Gad,  and  Giddeneme  (Plaut. 
Pijsn,  V.  3),  the  latter  of  which  Gesenius  ( ifim,  PhiBn, 

p.  407)  renders  nD73  T!!,  <«  favoring  fortune.** 

W.  A.  W. 
OAD'ARA,  a  strong  city  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii. 
13,  §  3),  situated  near  the  river  Hieromax  (Plin. 
H.  N.  ▼.  16),  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  over 
against  Scythopolis  and  Tiberias  (Euseb.  Onom. 
i.  V  ),  and  sixteen  Roman  milet  distant  fW>m  each 
of  those  places  {Itin.  Anton,  ed.  Wees.  pp.  196, 
198;  Tub.  Pent.).  It  stood  on  the  top  of  a  hiO, 
ai  the  foot  of  which,  upon  the  »Muiks  of  the  Hien>- 
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max,  three  miles  distant,  were  warm  spring!  md 
baths  called  Amatba  ( Onom.  s.  v.  ^Utam  el  Gad' 
ara;  /tin.  Ant.  Martyr.).  Josephus  calls  it  tba 
capital  of  Pensa;  and  Polybius  says  it  was  one  of 
the  most  strongly  fortified  cities  in  the  countr} 
rjoseph.  B.  J.  fv.  7,  §  3;  Polyb.  v.  71).  A  hurgt 
district  was  attached  to  it,  called  by  Josephus 
Fa^aptTis  {B.  J.  iiL  10,  §  10);  Strabo  ako  hifomis 
us  that  the  warm  healing  springs  were  iv  r^  Fo- 
9apl9ii  **in  the  territory  of  Gadara  (Ceo(/.  xvi.). 
Gadara  itself  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  but  it 
is  evidently  identical  with  the  '*  Country  of  the 
Gadarenes,"  ydpa  or  x9p(x<^pos  rwv  TaSa^viiv 
(Mark  v.  1;  Luke  viii.  26,  37). 

Gf  the  site  of  Gadara,  thus  so  clearly  defined, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  On  a  partially  isolated 
hill,  at  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilead,  about  sixteen  miles  fh>m  Hberias, 
lie  the  extensive  and  remarkable  ruins  of  Urn  Keu, 
Three  miles  northward,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  ia 
the  deep  bed  of  the  Shtrial  tl- MandhUr,  the  an- 
cient Hieromax;  and  here  are  still  the  warm  springs 
of  Amatha.  On  the  west  is  the  Jordan  valley;  and 
on  the  south  is  Wady  el-Araby  running  parallel  to 
the  AfandA&r.  Urn  KrU  occupies  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  between  the  two  latter  wadies;  and  as  this 
crest  declines  in  elevation  toward:*  the  east  as  well 
as  the  west,  the  situation  b  strong  and  command- 
ing. The  whole  space  occupied  by  the  ruins  is 
about  two  miles  in  circumference;  and  theix:  are 
traces  of  fortifications  all  round,  though  now  almost 
comfdetely  prostrate. 

The  first  historical  notice  of  Gadara  is  its  cap- 
ture, along  with  Pella  and  other  cities,  by  Antio- 
chus  the  Great,  in  the  year  b.  c.  218  (Joseph.  AnL 
xii.  3,  §  3).  About  twenty  years  afterwards  it  wai 
taken  from  the  Syrians  by  Alex.  Jannseus,  after  a 
siege  of  ten  months  {Ant.  xiii.  13,  §  3;  B.  J.  L 
4,  §  2).  The  Jews  retained  possession  of  it  for 
some  time;  but  the  place  having  been  destroyed 
during  their  civil  wars,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Ponipey 
to  gratify  his  fireedman  Demetrius,  who  was  a 
Gadaiene  (B.  J.  I  7,  §  7).  When  Gabinius,  the 
proconsul  of  S}Tia,  changed  the  government  of 
Judsea,  by  diriding  the  country  into  five  districts, 
and  placing  each  under  the  authority  of  a  council, 
(vadara  was  made  the  capital  of  one  of  these  dis  ■ 
tricU  {B.  J.  i.  8,  §  5).  The  territory  of  Gadara, 
with  the  adjoining  one  of  Hippos,  was  subsequently 
added  to  the  kin^o^m  of  Herod  the  Great  (AnL 
XV.  7,  §  3). 

(xadara,  however,  derives  its  greatest  interest 
fh>m  having  been  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  mirada 
in  healing  the  demoniacs  (Matt.  viii.  28-34;  Mark 
V.  1-21 ;  Luke  viii.  26-40).  '*  They  ware  no  clothes, 
neither  abode  in  any  house,  but  in  tlie  tombs.** 
Christ  came  across  the  hike  fix>m  Capernaum,  and 
landed  at  the  southeastern  corner,  where  the  steep, 
lofty  bank  of  the  eastern  pUteau  breaks  down 
into  the  phun  of  the  Jordan.  The  demoniacs  met 
him  a  short  distance  from  the  shore;  on  the  side 
of  the  adjoining  declivity  the  »*  great  herd  of  swine  ** 
were  feeding;  when  the  denMns  went  among  them 
the  whole  herd  rushed  down  that  "  steep  phtce  ** 
into  the  lake  and  pmshed ;  the  keepen  ran  up  to 
the  city  and  told  the  news,  and  the  excited  populi^ 
tion  came  down  in  haste,  and  **  besc  ught  Jesus  that 
he  would  depart  out  of  their  coasts."  The  whole 
eircimistances  of  the  narrative  are  thus  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  features  of  the  country.  Another 
thing  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  most  interesting 
remidns  of  Gadara  are  its  tombtf  which  dot  the  clUft 
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ftr  ft  eooriderahle  distance  round  the  city,  lliey 
■ra  excavated  in  the  limestone  rock,  and  consist  of 
duuubers  of  various  dimensions,  some  more  than 

20  feet  square,  with  recesses  in  the  sides  for  bodies. 
The  doors  are  slabs  of  stone  —  a  few  being  orna- 
mented with  panels :  some  of  theiu  still  remain  in 
their  places.  The  present  inhabitants  of  Um  Ktis 
Kte  all  troglodytes,  ^«  dwelling  in  tombs,'*  like  the 
poor  maniacs  of  old;  and  occasionally  they  are  al- 
most as  dangerous  to  the  unprotected  traveller. 
In  the  Gospel  of  Matt  (viii.  28)  we  have  [in  the 
received  text]  the  word  rtpy^ffriyiiy  (instead  of 
ra9apny&y)i  which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the 

Hebrew  ^B#^"J^  (LXX.  ripytaaTos)  in  Gen.  xv. 

21  and  Deut.  vii.  1  —  the  name  of  an  old  Canaan- 
itish  tribe  [Giuoashitks],  which  Jerome  (Comm, 
ad  Gtn.  xv.)  locates  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of 
Tiberias.  Origen  also  says  ( 0pp.  iv.  140)  that  a 
city  called  Grryesa  anciently  stood  on  the  eastern 
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tide  of  the  lake.  Even  were  this  tnie,  iliB  Hi 
other  gospek  would  be  strictly  aecunte.  Gftdan 
was  a  large  city,  and  its  district  would  indndc  Gcr- 
gesa.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  moit 
ancient  MSS.  give  the  word  TtpoffJivw^^  whib 
others  have  TaZapiivw  —  the  former  reading  a 
adopted  by  Griesbach/*  and  1  jichniaiin ;  while  Sc^elx 
[with  Tisch.  and  Treg.]  prefers  the  latter;  aad 
either  one  or  other  of  these  is  preferable  to  r«p7«- 
vriy&v.     [Gerasa.] 

Gadara  was  captured  by  Vespasian  on  the  fint 
outbreak  oS  the  war  with  the  Jews,  all  its  inbab- 
itants  massacred,  and  the  town  itself,  with  tlw 
surrounding  villages,  reduced  to  aabes  (.loaqth. 
B,  J.  iii.  7,  §  1).  It  was  at  this  Unie  one  cT  dw 
most  important  cities  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  ia  errn 
called  the  Capital  of  I'eraea.  At  a  later  period  ii 
was  the  seat  of  a  bishop;  but  it  fell  to  ruin  at,  «r 
soon  after,  the  Blohammedan  oonqneat. 


Hie  ruins  of  Um  Kei*  bear  testimony  to  the 
splendor  of  ancient  Gadara.  On  the  northern  side 
of  the  hill  is  a  theatre,  and  not  far  from  it  are  the 
remains  of  one  of  the  city  gates.  At  the  latter  a 
street  commences  —  the  vUi  recta  of  Gadara  — 
which  ran  through  tlie  city  in  a  straight  line,  hav- 
ing a  colonnade  on  each  side.  The  columns  are  all 
[woetrate.  On  the  west  side  of  the  hill  is  another 
larger  theatre  in  better  preservation.  The  prin- 
cifnl  part  of  the  city  lay  to  the  west  of  these  two 
theatres,  on  a  level  piece  of  ground.  Now  not  a 
house,  not  a  column,  not  a  wall  remains  standing; 
yet  tlie  old  pavement  of  the  main  street  is  nearly 
.perfect;  and  here  and  there  the  traces  of  the  char- 
iot* wheeb  are  visible  on  the  stones,  reminding  one 


of  the  tliormighfkm  of  Pompeii.  (Fnll  deacrip* 
tions  of  Gadara  are  given  in  UantlltotJc  fvr  Syr.  <f 
P(il.  ;  BurckhaPflt,  Syrin,  p.  270  f. ;  l*orter,  in 
Jmn-nrtl  of  Snc.  Lit.  vol.  vi.  p.  281  f.)    J.  I*  P. 

*  It  is  still  a  question  whether  we  know  the 
exact  place  where  the  Saviour  healed  the  dennmiacs. 
or  the  precipice  from  which  the  swine  rushed  down 
into  the  sea.  The  statement  in  the  fbre^roins:  arti- 
cle that  both  these  events  occurred  at  f  iadara,  or 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  is  attended  aith  aerioori 
difficulty.  That  city  is  ten  miles  inland  from  the 
lake,  and  is  approached  only  by  a  toilMMne  vav, 
whereas  the  evangelists  seem  to  represent  the  mir- 
acle as  performed  at  once  on  the  Sa\iour'8  landing 
(Mark  v.  S),  and  consequently,  according  to  tlie 


•  •  Orinbach  retains  Ttfr^vrnmv  In  the  text  (Matt,  mentarius  Oilteiw,  i.  90  ff.  Lachroann.  TiaclmMloK 
vOI.  28),  bat  marks  Ttp-wajivCtv  as  of  equal,  or  nearly  '  and  Tro^elles  agrat  in  reading  Fcpotfiirwr  in  Mack;  ia 
>«qna],  authority      8eii  the  full  diacuMion  in  his  Com-  Luke,  Tlsoh.  now  rvads  (bui  ul  /  i  vy  ...,.«»r.     A. 
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hnpf— ion  which  the  narrative  makes  on  the  reader^ 
acar  the  shore.  Again,  the  mountain  where  the 
swine  were  feeding  appears  to  have  been  near  the 
lake;  for  they  ran  madly  down  the  precipice  {Kprifi- 
^ds)  into  tlie  sea  and  were  drowned.  But  mth 
Gadara  at  such  a  distance,  the  miracle  could  not 
have  been  wrought  till  after  some  considerable  de- 
lay, and  still  less  couki  the  swine  have  plunged 
directly  into  the  sea.  A  recent  traveller  in  that 
region,  Thomson  {Ltnd </  Book^  ii.  86),  descnbes 
the  intervening  country  thus:  —  First  (as  one  goes 
iahuid),  *Hbere  is  a  broad  plain  from  Khwittt 
tiamra  to  the  JernitJc;  then  the  vast  gorge  of 
this  river,  and  after  it  an  ascent  for  an  hour  and  a 
lialf  to  Um  Keit.'*  Ilenee,  if  the  swine  started 
from  the  vicinity  of  Gadara,  they  wouM  have  to 
run  down  the  mountain,  ford  the  Jeriituk  (Hiero- 
max)  as  deep  and  rapid  as  the  Jordan  itself,  and 
then  cross  a  level  plain  several  miles  in  length  be- 
fore reaching  the  lake. 

•  Under  these  circumstances  the  writer  just  named 
proposes  a  different  locality,  which  agrees  much 
better  with  the  Scripture  account.  He  reports  his 
finding  a  heap  of  ruins  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
lake,  near  the  mouth  of  Wady  Semakh^  known 
among  the  natives  as  Kerzi,  or  Gersa.  Directly 
above  this  site  stands  **an  immense  mountain,*' 
where  are  also  (as  well  as  near  Gadara)  rock-tombs 
such  as  lunatics  in  the  East  sometimes  occupy  at 
the  present  day.<*  The  base  of  this  mountain, 
though  not  directly  overhanging  the  site,  is  so  near 
the  shore  that  the  swine,  rushing  down  the  declivity 
(said  to  be  almost  perpendicular  =  Karit  rod  Kprifi- 
tfov.  Hark  v.  13),  would  Ite  carried  by  their  own 
impetus  across  the  narrow  strip  of  beach  into  the 
depth  of  the  sea.^  He  says  further,  that  this  Gersa^ 
as  pronounced  by  the  Arabs,  gives  back  to  us  v&ry 
neariy  the  ancient  Gergesa  or  Geresa.  This  may 
be  the  identical  place  of  which  Origen  seems  to 
have  heard,  and  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  scene 
of  the  miracle.     (See  Reland*s  PaltssUna^  p.  807.) 

One  circumstance  not  unimportant  to  the  discus- 
aion  here  has  been  overlooked  by  some  writers. 
The  evangelists  do  not  mention  (Uulara  or  Gei^gesa 
(whichever  may  be  the  true  reading),  but  speak 
only  of  "  the  country  (region,  x<6/>«)  ^^  ^^  G*<1- 
arenes,'*  or  (xergesenes,  as  a  general  geographical 
designation.<^  So  far  from  naming  that  city,  Luke 
(viii.  26),  in  order  to  give  his  readers  an  idea  of  the 
**r^on  of  the  Gadarenes,**  merely  defines  it  as 
opposite  to  Galilee  {kvriicipav  t^j  ToAiWas). 
Hence  the  city  to  which  the  Synoptists  refer  as 
the  one  to  which  the  keepers  of  the  swine  fled  hi 
terror,  and  from  which  the  people,  on  hearing  their 
report,  came  out  to  Jesus  (Matt.  viii.  33  ff. ;  Mark 
V.  H;  Uike  viii.  34  fE),  is  not  necessarily  (^adara, 
but  may  be  any  other  city  in  the  land  of  the  Gada- 
renes,  viewed  definitely  as  tlie  one  associated  in  the 
writer's  mind  with  these  transactions.  It  is  sufii- 
dent  for  the  accuracy  of  the  writers,  if  we  find  the 
scene  of  the  two-fold  miracle  within  the  limits  of 
the  country  of  the  (jadarenes  or  Gergesenes.     The 


a  •I'riNtram  {Land  of  Israel^  2d  id.,  p.  466,  note) 
wys :  '^  I  have  often  met  in  the  ontskirts  of  Caiflb 
'Haifk,  at  tlio  foot  of  Mount  Carmel]  a  maniac  who 
IweUs  In  similar  tombs."  H. 

b  •  BfaUhew^s  «  afar  off."  vill.  80  (fuuepdy),  being  of 
eooTse  relative,  applies  well  enough  to  the  herd  high 
op  on  the  side  of  the  ''  immense  monntain."  though 
She  spectator  may  be  at  the  bue.  Besides,  one  ftels 
that  Mark's  and  Luke's  dtietie  iiui  reflects  a  manitei 
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evangelists  do  not  in  reality  commit  theioiehw  te 
anything  more  definite  than  that. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  Mr.  Tristram,  whc 
also  visited  the  rums  of  this  Kerza  or  Gersa,  en- 
dorses Dr.  lliomson*s  view.  *^  The  bluff  behind  is 
so  steep,  and  the  shore  so  narrow,  that  a  herd  of 
swine,  rushing  frantically  down,  must  certunly 
have  been  overwhdmed  ui  the  sea  before  they 
could  recover  themselves.  While  tlio  tombs  at 
Gadara  are  peculiariy  interesting  and  remarkable, 
yet  the  whole  regk)n  is  so  perforated  everywhere  by 
these  rock-chambers  of  the  dead,  that  we  may  be 
quite  certain  that  a  home  for  the  demoniac  will  not 
be  wanting,  whatever  locality  be  aasigned  for  the 
events  recorded  by  the  evangelists."  {Land  of 
Itrtu!,  p.  466,  2d  ed.)  Lord  Lindsay,  who  went 
into  that  region,  assigns  the  occurrence  to  Wadi 
Fik,  considerably  further  south  on  the  lake  (Letten 
on  the  Holy  Land,  p.  2S8).  Stanley,  at  first  rely- 
ing on  that  writer,  adopted  the  some  view  (Sin,  ^ 
Pal.  eh.  X.);  but  now  speaks  of  the  inadmissibility 
of  that  identification  (iVotfces  of  Eastern  LociU- 
UeSy  ^c,  p.  194).  C^>tain  Wilson's  exploring 
party  have  visited  this  Kerza  still  more  recently, 
and  found  it  answering  well  to  the  conditions  of 
the  Scripture  history.  H. 

GAD'DI  ('''72:  roJJi';  [VatraJJciO  Gaddi), 
son  of  Susi;  representative  of  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh  among  the  spies  sent  by  Moses  to  explore  C^ 
naan  (Num.  xiii.  11). 

OAiyDIEL  (bH^'=T2  [God  the  fortune-giver, 
Fiirst]:  TouSi^A.:  Geddiel),  son  of  Sodi;  represent- 
ative of  the  tribe  of  Zebuluu  on  the  same  occasion 
(Num.  xui.  10). 

GA'DI  01?:  ra58f;  [Vat.  FaJJci;]  Alex. 
TcSSfi,  and  TaSSci:  GtuM),  father  of  Menahem, 
who  seized  the  throne  of  Israel  from  Shallum  (2  K. 
XV.  14,  17). 

GADITBS,  THE  (^an :  6  rdh,  6  ra««( 
[Vat.  FA.  -8«i],  ol  viol  FctS;  [Alex,  in  2  K.  x.  33, 
ro\oa556i;  Vat.  in  1  Chr.  xii.  8,  FfSSfi;  ver.  37, 
FA.  ra53«iK:]  Gad,  G  tdita,  GmJdi).  The  de- 
scendants of  Gad  and  members  of  his  tril)e.  Their 
character  is  described  under  Gad,  p.  849.  In  2 
Sam.  xxiii.  36  for  "  the  Gadite "  the  LXX.  have 
roAooJJf  [Vat.  -8«i,  Alex.  TaJSi],  and  the  Vulg. 
de  GadL  W.  A.  W. 

OA'HAM  (Dna  [perh.  bwrung,  firebrand]: 
Touifil  Alex,  ["in  charoct.  minore"]  Tad^i'  [Ga 
ham]),  son  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  by  his 
concubine  Reumah  (Cien.  xxii.  24).  No  light  has 
yet  been  thrown  on  this  tribe.  The  name  probablv 
signifies  "sunburnt,"  or  "swarthy." 

GA'HAIt  nra  [hu&ng^dace,  (Jes.]:  Tadft, 
[in  Ezr.,  Vat  TatA;  m  Neh.,  Vat.  FA.  omit:] 
Gaher),  The  Beue-Gachtf  were  among  the  &mi« 
lies  of  Nethinim  who  returned  from  the  Captivity 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  U.  47;  Neh.  vu.  49).  In 
the  lists  of  1  Esdr.  the  name  is  given  as  Gkddub. 


sense  on  their  part  of  the  vicioitjr  of  the  mountain  and 
the  landlng-plaoe  to  each  other.  The  hand  points  out 
the  ot^t,  as  It  were,  visible  from  the  shore.         U. 

c  •  Tristram  (p.  465)  speaks  of  Matthew  as  naming 
the  exact  locality,  Oergesa  eb  Oersa,  but  Matthew'a 
expression  Is  x«^  tmi^  repyecnfvwi'  or  TaBaprpmv  (the 
latter  the  better  reading),  and  thereYore  in  each  ease 
indefinite,  Uke  that  of  the  other  writers.  H 
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•  GAIUS  or  CAIUS  {TiiXos:  Cttim,  the  for- 
mer  Grecizod  &onr  the  latter)  U  the  name  appar- 
ently of  four  persons  mentioned  in  the  N.  T. 

1.  A  Macedonian,  a  missionary  associate  of 
Paul  ((ruv€K8i7fios)t  whom  the  mob  at  Ephesus 
seized  and  dragged  into  the  theatre,  and  would  no 
doubt  have  killed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  Asiarchs  and  "  town-clerk  "  of  the  city. 
This  Gains  is  otherwise  unknown.  See  Acts  xix. 
29. 

2.  One  of  the  party  who  went  with  Paul  from 
Corinth  (possibly  only  from  Philippi),  accompanying 
him  as  &r  as  Asia,  when  he  went  for  the  last  time 
from  Europe  to  Palestine.**  Thb  Gains  was  a  na- 
tive of  I>erbe  (Acts  xx.  4),  and  hence  a  different 
person  from  the  preceding  one.  Some,  as  Kuinoel, 
Olshausen,  Neander,  ret^u^  him  as  a  'fhessalonian, 
but  they  must  then  join  Atp^cuos  with  Ti/x^cof, 
in  the  above  passage,  which  not  only  puts  K<xi  there 
out  of  its  natural  place,  but  disagrees  with  xvi.  1. 
Timotliy  was  a  native  of  Lystra  (which  see). 

3.  A  Gains,  who  lived  at  Corinth,  and  sent  a 
Bdutation  in  PauPs  letter  ^o  the  Roman  Christians 
(Rom.  xvi.  23).  He  was  one  of  the  very  few  whom 
Paul  bapthsed  at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  i.  14),  was  Paul's 
M  host "  during  his  second  sojourn  m  that  city,  and 
was  noted  for  his  hospitality  to  all  who  bore  Christ's 
name  (liom.  xvi.  23). 

4.  John's  Third  Epistle  is  addressed  to  a  Chris- 
tian of  this  name,  of  whose  character  tlie  Apostle's 
eommendation  (3  John  i.  6)  gives  us  -an  exalted 
opinion.  We  may  possibly  identify  him  with  num- 
ber 2.  John  wrote  the  epistle  at  Ephesus.  Derbe 
was  in  Lycaonia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
Derbean  (iaius,  as  last  traced  in  the  Acts  (xx.  4), 
was  on  the  way  to  Asia.  [Johk,  Skconi>  and 
Thiiu)  Epistles  of.]  H. 

GAL'AAD  (roAeuia;  [in  1  Mace.  v.  9,  Alex. 
roAooSiTis  :  Galriad;  in  Jud.  i.,  Cednr^  in  xv. 
Vulg.  omits]),  1  Mace.  v.  9,  55;  Jud.  i.  8,  xv.  5; 
and  THE  couNTKY  OF  Galaad  (^  roAaaSiTis; 
[Sin.  -8€*-:]  GnlaaJitU),  1  Mace.  v.  17,  20,  25,  27, 
86,  45;   xiii.  22,    the  Greek  form  of  the  word 

GlUEAD. 

GAXAL  (^^1  \occttwmj  or  catue ;  and  then, 
perfa.,  one  weighty^  injlitentuil^  FiirstJ:  roAotiA.; 
[Vat.  TaAoaS;  Alex.  TmA^A;  Comp.  FoActA:] 
Gahl).  L  A  Levite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Asaph 
(1  Chr.  ix.  16). 

2.  Another  Levite  of  the  family  of  Elkanah 
(1  Chr.  ix.  16). 

3.  [Rom.  Vat,  Alex.  FA.l  omit;  FA.s  and 
Comp.  PoAcA.]  A  third  Levite,  son  of  Jeduthun 
(Neh.  xi.  17). 

GAL  ATI  A  (PaAar/a).  It  is  sometimes  diffi- 
eult  to  determine,  in  the  case  of  the  names  of  dis- 
tricts mentioned  in  the  N.  T.,  whether  they  are  to 
be  undovtood  in  a  general  and  popular  sense  as 
referring  to  a  region  inhabited  by  a  race  or  tribe 
of  people,  or  whether  they  define  precisely  some 
tract  of  country  mariced  out  for  political  purposes. 
Galatia  is  a  district  of  this  kind ;  and  it  will  be 
convanient  to  consider  it,  first  ethnologically,  and 
then  as  a  Roman  province. 

Galatia  is  literally  the  "Gallia''  of  the  East. 


a  •  It  to  nUd  erroneously  la  Kitto's  Cyclop,  of  BiU. 
tM.  (lU.  1167),  that  Paul  vras  then  going  '\from  Asia, 
OD  his  second  vidt  to  Europe,"'  t.  ^.,  earlier  than  the 
1  doio,  and  the  opposite  of  the  true  direction. 

11. 


GALATIA 

Roman  wiiten  call  its  inhabitants  GaUi,  ^ 
Greek  writers  call  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Fr 
TdKirrat.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  10,  some  ( 
suppose  Western  Gaul  to  be  meant;  and 
M8S.  have  roAAioi^  instead  of  roAarior-  In  I 
Mace.  viii.  2,  where  Judas  MaocabKus  b  heariDj; 
the  story  of  the  prowess  of  the  Romans  in  con- 
quering the  raAc(r«u,  it  is  possible  to  interpret  iiie 
passage  either  of  the  Eastern  or  Western  Gauk; 
for  the  subjugation  of  Spain  by  the  Komaua,  and 
their  defeat  of  Antiochus,  King  of  Asia,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  same  context.  Again,  TaXJera*.  is 
the  same  word  with  KcAtoi;  and  the  Gahtians 
were  in  tlieir  origin  a  stream  of  that  great  Keitk 
torrent  (apparently  Kymry,  and  not  Gad)  which 
poured  mto  Greece  in  the  third  century  before  the 
Christian  era.  Some  of  these  invaders  mored  od 
into  Thrace,  and  appeared  on  the  shores  of  the 
Hellespont  and  Bosphorus,  when  Nicomede*  I^  king 
of  Bithynia,  being  then  engaged  in  a  dvil  war,  in- 
vited them  across  to  help  him.  Cnce  establiabed 
in  Asia  Minor,  tliey  became  a  terrible  scourge,  and 
extoided  their  invasions  far  and  wide.  The  neigh> 
bc»ing  kings  succeeded  in  represung  them  within 
the  genenU  geographical  limits  to  which  the  name 
of  Galatia  was  permanently  given.  Antiochus  I^ 
king  of  S}Tia,  took  his  title  of  Soter  in  consequenee 
of  his  victory  over  them,  and  Attains  I.  of  Foga- 
mus  commemorated  his  own  success  by  taking  the 
title  of  king.  The  Galatians  still  found  vent  far 
their  restlessness  and  love  of  war  by  hiring  thesn- 
selves  out  as  mercenary  soldiers.  This  b  doabUeae 
the  explanation  of  2  Mace.  viii.  20,  which  refers  to 
some  struggle  of  the  Seleudd  princes  in  which  both 
Jews  and  Galatians  were  engaged.  In  Joseph.  B- 
J.  i.  20,  §  3,  we  find  some  of  the  latter,  who  had 
been  in  Cleopatra's  body-guard,  acting  in  the  same 
character  for  Herod  the  Great.  Meanwhile  the 
wars  had  been  taking  place,  which  brought  all  the 
comitries  round  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean 
within  the  range  of  the  Roman  power.  The  Ga- 
latians fought  on  the  »de  of  Antiochus  at  Magne- 
sia. In  the  Mithridatic  war  they  fought  on  both 
sides.  At  the  end  of  the  Kepublic  Galatia  appears 
as  a  dependent  kingdom,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Empire  as  a  province.  (See  Ritter,  Eniktmde^ 
xviU.  697-«10.) 

The  Roman  province  of  Galatia  may  be  rooghlj 
described  as  the  c«itral  region  of  the  peninsula  of 
Asia  Minor,  with  the  provinces  of  Asia  on  the  west, 
Cappadocla  on  the  east,  Pamphylia  and  Ciu- 
ciA  on  the  south,  and  Bithynia  and  Pontvs  ob 
the  north.  It  would  be  difficult  to  define  the  ex- 
act limits.  In  fact  they  were  frequently  changing. 
For  information  on  this  subject,  see  the  DicU  ^ 
Geog.  i.  9-30  b.  At  one  time  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  province  contained  Fisidia  and  Lycaonia,  and 
therefore  those  towns  of  Antioch,  Iconium,  I'jstia, 
and  Derbe,  which  are  con^icuous  in  the  nanatire 
of  St.  Paul's  travels.  But  the  diaracteristic  part 
of  Galatia  lay  northward  from  those  districts.  On 
the  table-land  between  the  Sangarius  and  the  HsJya, 
the  Galatians  were  settled  in  three  tribes,  the  Tee- 
tosages,  the  Tolistoboii,  and  the  Trocmi,  the  fiivt 
of  which  is  identical  in  name  with  a  tribe  fiuniliar 
to  us  in  the  history  of  Gaul,  as  distributed  over  tiie 
Ce\'ennes  near  Toulouse.  The  three  capitab  were 
respectively  Tavimn,  Pessinus,  and  Aiicyra.  The 
last  of  these  (the  modem  Angora)  was  the  centre 
of  the  roads  of  the  district,  and  may  he  regarded 
as  the  metropolis  of  the  Galatians.  These  Easten 
Gauls  preserved  much  of  their  ancient  chanetav 
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tud  tomething  of  their  ancioit  language.  At  lewt 
Jerome  says  that  in  his  day  the  same  language 
ought  be  heard  at  Ancyra  as  at  Treves:  and  he  is 
ft  good  witness;  for  he  himself  had  been  at  Treves. 
The  prevailing  speech,  however^  of  the  district  was 
Greek.  .  Hence  the  Galatians  were  called  Gallo- 
gned.  ("  Hi  jam  degeneres  sunt;  mixti,  et  Gal- 
logrseci  vere,  quod  appellaatur."  Manlius  in  Uvy, 
zxxviiL  17.)  The  inscriptions  found  at  Ancyra  are 
Greek,  and  St  Paul  wrote  his  Kpistle  in  Greek. 

It  is  difficult  at  fir^t  sight  to  determine  in  what 
sense  the  word  Galatia  is  used  by  the  writers  of  the 
N.  T.,  or  whether  always  in  the  same  sense.  In 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  journeys  of  St  Paul 
through  the  district  are  mentioned  in  very  general 
terms.  We  are  simply  told  (Acts  xvi.  6),  that  on 
his  second  missionary  circuit  he  went  with  Silas 
and  Timotheus  through  r^ii^  ^jfuyiay  koI  rijy  Ta- 
KatTiK^y  yt^poy.  From  the  epistle  indeed  we  have 
this  supplementary  information,  that  an  attadc  of 
sickness  (8i*  iurOtytiap  rtft  <fapK6sy  Gal.  iv.  13) 
detained  him  among  the  Galatians,  and  gave  him 
the  opportunity  of  poaching  the  Gospel  to  them, 
and  also  that  he  was  received  by  them  with  extraor- 
dinary fervor  {ib,  14,  15);  but  this  does  not  inform 
ns  of  the  route  which  he  took.  So  on  the  third 
circuit  he  is  described  (Acts  xviii.  23)  as  Zttpx^t"^ 
ros  KoBf^ris  i^y  raKariK^fy  x^P*"'  **^  ^pvyiav. 
We  know  from  the  first  Kpistle  to  the  Corinthians 
that  on  this  journey  St.  Paul  was  occupied  with  the 
collection  for  the  poor  Christians  of  Judaea,  and 
that  he  gave  instructions  in  Galatia  on  the  subject 
(&(nt*p  ii4ra^a  reus  4KKk.fi<rlat9  rtjs  Va^MriaSy 
1  Cor.  xvi.  1);  but  here  again  we  are  in  doubt  as 
to  the  places  which  he  had  visited.  We  observe 
that  the  **  churches  *'  of  (ralatia  are  mentioned  here 
in  the  plural,  as  in  the  opening  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians  themselves  (Gal.  i.  2).  From  this 
we  should  be  inclined  to  infer  that  he  visited  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  district,  instead  of  residing  a  long 
time  in  one  place,  so  as  to  form  a  great  central 
church,  as  at  Epbesus  and  Corinth,  lliis  is  in 
harmony  with  the  phrase  ii  ra\ariie^  X^P^  ^'^ 
in  both  instances.  Since  Phrygia  is  mentioned 
first  in  one  case,  and  second  in  the  other,  we  should 
suppose  that  the  order  of  the  journey  was  different 
on  the  two  occasions.  Phrygia  also  being  not  the 
name  of  a  Roman  province,  but  simply  an  ethno- 
graphical term,  it  b  natural  to  conclude  that  Gala- 
tia is  used  here  by  St.  Luke  in  the  same  general 
way.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  it  is  worth  while 
to  notice  that  in  Acts  ii.  9, 10,  where  the  enumera- 
tion is  ethnographical  rather  than  political,  Phrygia 
is  mentioned,  and  not  (Galatia,  while  the  exact  con- 
trary is  the  case  in  1  Pet.  i.  1,  where  each  geograph- 
ical term  is  the  name  of  a  province. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  probably  writ- 
ten very  soon  after  St  Paul's  second  visit  to  them. 
lu  abruptness  and  severity,  and  the  sadness  of  its 
tone,  are  caused  by  their  sudden  perversion  from 
the  doctrine  which  the  Apostle  had  taught  them, 
and  which  at  first  they  had  received  so  willingly. 
It  is  no  fimcy,  if  wo  see  in  this  fickleness  a  speci- 
men of  that  ^  esprit  imp^tueux,  ouvert  k  tootes  les 
impressions,'*  that,  **  mobility  extreme,**  which 
Thierry  marks  as  characteristic  of  the  Gaulish  race 
^ffisl.  dtt  Gfmlois^  Introd.  iv.,  r.).  FVom  Joseph. 
AfU,  xvi.  6,  §  2,  we  know  that  many  Jews  were 
lettled  in  Galatia;  but  Gal.  Iv.  8  wouU  lead  us  to 
luppoae  that  St  Paul's  converts  were  mostly  Gen- 
iles. 

We  must  not  leave  unnotioed  the  view  advocated 
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by  Biittger  (Schauplntz  der  Wtrksamkeit  de$  Apo^ 
teU  Paulm,  pp.  28-30,  and  the  third  of  hit 
BeitrdyCy  pp.  1-5),  namely,  that  the  Galatia  of  the 
epi^le  is  entirely  limited  to  the  district  between 
l)erbe  and  Colosse,  t.  e.  the  extreme  southern  fron 
tier  of  the  Koman  province.  On  this  view  tht 
visit  alluded  to  by  the  Apostle  took  place  on  his 
first  missionary  circuit;  and  the  cur$4y§ta  of  GaL 
iv.  13  is  identified  with  the  effects  of  the  stoning  at 
Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  19).  Geographically  this  is  not 
impossible,  though  it  seems  unlikely  that  i^ons 
called  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia  in  one  [^ace  should  be 
called  Galatia  in  another.  B<  ttger's  geography, 
howe\'er,  is  connected  with  a  theory  concerning  the 
date  of  the  epistle;  and  for  the  determination  of 
this  point  we  must  refer  to  the  article  on  Uie  Gala- 
tians, The  Epistle  to  thk.  J.  S.  H. 

*  GALATIANS  (roXArai:  GaiakB),  1  Mace, 
viu.  2;  2  Mace  viii.  20;  Gal.  iii.  1;  to  whom 
Paul  wrote  his  Galatian  epistle.  Of  this  people 
some  account  has  been  given  above  [Galatia]. 
No  one  of  all  the  N.  T.  epistles  reflects  so  many 
national  traita  of  the  readers  to  whom  they  waa 
addressed  as  that  to  the  Galatians.  The  some- 
what pecuiliar  intermixture  of  Judaistic  and  he^ 
then  dements  which  we  find  at  woric  am(»)g 
them,  their  tendency  to  the  opposite  extremes  of  a 
Pharisaic  legalism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  de- 
gree of  libertinism  on  the  other,  the  ardor  of  tem- 
perament which  made  them  so  zeabus  for  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  at  one  time,  and  so  easy  a  prey  to 
the  arts  of  fiUse  teachers  at  another,  and  likewise 
su8oq>tibIe  of  such  strong  afiection  for  Paul  when 
they  first  believed,  and  of  such  partisanship  for  his 
opponents  so  soon  after  his  leaving  them,  are  char- 
acteristics more  or  less  peculiar  to  this  letter,  and 
presuppose  certain  histwical  antecedents  having 
something  to  do  with  their  formation. 

Of  thrae  antecedents.  Prof.  Lightfoot's  ethno- 
graphic sketch,  brief,  but  the  result  of  extended  in- 
vestigation {St.  Paul's  E/Htlle  to  the  Gahtiatu^  pp. 
1-17, 2d  ed.X  furnishes  a  very  good  aooount:  ^^Tbe 
Galatians,  whom  Manlius  subdued  by  the  arms  at 
Rome,  and  St  Paul  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
were  a  very  mixed  race.  The  substratum  of  society 
consisted  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  invaded 
country,  diiefly  Phrygians,  of  whose  language  not 
much  is  known,  but  whose  strongly  marked  re- 
ligious system  has  a  prominent  place  in  ancient 
history.  The  upper  layer  was  composed  of  the 
Gaulish  conquerors ;  while  scattered  irregularly 
through  the  social  mass  were  Greek  settlers,  many 
of  whom  doubtless  had  followed  the  successors  d 
Alexander  thither,  and  were  already  in  the  country 
when  the  Gauls  took  possession  of  it  To  the 
country  thus  peopled  the  Romans,  ignoring  the  old 
Phrygian  population,  gave  the  name  of  Gallograeeia. 
.  .  .  The  great  work  of  the  Roman  conquest  was 
the  fusion  of  the  dominant  with  the  oonquerod  raee 
—  the  result  chiefly,  it  would  appear,  of  that  nat* 
ural  process  by  which  all  minor  distinctions  an 
levelled  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  power.  From 
this  time  forward  the  amalgamation  began,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  Gauls  adopted  even  the  re- 
ligion of  thdr  Phrygian  subjects.  .  .  .  But  befofe 
St  Paul  visited  the  country  two  new  dements  had 
been  added  to  this  already  heterogeoeoos  populatioa 
The  establishment  of  the  provinoe  must  have  drawn 
thither  a  considerable  number  of  Romans,  not  very 
widely  spread  in  aU  probabOtty,  but  gathoed  about 
the  oentres  of  government,  either  bokUug  oflSoisI 
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poiitioiis  tlieoMdves,  or  connected  more  or  \em  di- 
««etly  with  those  who  did.  .  .  .  More  important  ii  it 
CO  remark  on  the  birge  influx  of  Jews,  which  must 
4uve  invaded  Galatia  in  the  interval  Antiochus 
the  Great  had  settled  two  thousand  Jewish  fomilies 
in  Lydia  and  Phrygia;  and  even  if  we  suppose  these 
settlements  did  not  extend  to  Galatia,  properly  so 
called,  the  Jewish  colonists  must  in  course  of  time 
have  overflowed  into  a  neighboring  country  which 
possessed  so  many  attractions  for  them.  .  .  .  The 
country  of  Galatia  aflbrded  great  facilities  for  com- 
mercial enterprise.  With  fertile  plains  rich  in 
agricultural  produce,  with  extensive  pastures  for 
flocks,  with  a  temperate  climate  and  copious  rivers, 
it  abounded  in  all  those  resources  out  of  which  a 
oommeroe  is  created.  It  was  moreover  conveniently 
situated  for  mercantile  transactions,  being  traversed 
by  a  great  high-road  between  the  East  and  the 
shores  of  the  i£gean,  along  which  caravans  were 
constantly  passmg,  and  among  its  towns  it  numbered 
not  a  few  which  are  mentioned  as  great  centres  of 
oommeroe.  .  .  .  With  these  attractions  it  is  not 
difficult  to  explain  the  vast  increase  of  the  Jewish 
population  in  Gahttia,  and  it  is  a  significant  &ct 
(hat  in  the  generation  before  St.  Paul,  Augustus 
directed  a  deoee  granting  especial  privileges  to  the 
Jews  to  be  inscribed  in  his  temple  at  Ancyra,  the 
Galatian  metropolis,  doubtless  because  this  was  a 
principal  seat  of  the  dispersion  in  these  parts  of 
Asia  Minor.  Other  testimony  to  the  same  effixt 
is  aflbrded  by  the  inscriptions  found  in  Galatia, 
which  present  here  and  there  Jewish  names  and 
symbols  amidst  a  strange  oonAision  of  Phrygian 
and  Celtic,  Roman  and  Greek.  At  the  time  of 
St.  Paul  they  probably  boasted  a  huge  number  of 
proselytes,  and  may  even  have  infused  a  beneficial 
leaven  into  the  religion  of  the  mass  of  the  heathen 
population.  .  .  .  The  main  fSeatures  of  the  Gaulish 
character  are  traced  with  great  distinctness  by  the 
Roman  writers.  Quickness  of  apprehension,  promp- 
titude in  action,  great  impressibility,  an  eager  crav- 
ing after  knowledge,  this  is  the  brighter  aspect  of 
the  Celtic  character.  Inconstant  and  quarrelsome, 
treacherous  in  their  dealings,  incapable  of  sustained 
flflbrt,  easily  disheartened  by  fidlure,  such  tliey  ap- 
pear when  viewed  on  their  darker  side.  .  .  .  Fickle- 
ness is  the  term  used  to  express  their  temperament. 
This  instability  of  character  was  the  great  difficulty 
against  which  Ciesar  had  to  contend  in  his  dealings 
with  the  Gauls.  He  oompUdns  that  they  all  with 
scarcely  an  exception  are  impelled  by  the  desire  of 
change.  Nor  did  they  show  more  constancy  ui  the 
discharge  of  their  religious  than  of  their  social  obli- 
gations.  The  hearty  zeal  with  which  they  embraced 
the  Apostle's  teaching,  followed  by  their  rapid  apos- 
tasy, is  only  an  instance  out  of  many  of  the  reckless 
fiscility  with  which  they  adopted  and  discarded  one 
religious  system  after  another.  To  St  Paul,  who 
had  had  much  bitter  experience  of  hollow  profes- 
sions and  fickle  purposes,  this  extraordinary  levity 
was  yet  a  matter  of  unfeigned  surprise.  *  I  mar- 
vel,' he  says,  *that  ye  are  changing  so  quickly.' 
He  looked  upon  it  as  some  strange  fiwdnation. 
« Ye  senseless  Gauls,  who  did  bewitch  you  ? '  The 
language  in  which  Roman  writers  speak  of  the 
nartial  courage  of  the  Gauls,  impetuous  at  the  first 
onset,  but  rapidly  melting  in  the  heat  of  the  fray, 
wen  describes  the  short-lived  prowess  of  these  con- 
ferts  in  the  warfare  of  the  Christian  church. 
Equally  important,  in  its  relation  to  St.  Paul's 
spistle,  is  the  type  of  rdigious  worship  which  seems 
lo  have  pervaded  the  Celtic  nations.     The  Gauls 
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are  described  as  a  superstitious  people,  givcsi  «§■ 
to  ritual  observances.  .  .  .  The  Gospel  was  oArad 
to  them,  and  the  energy  of  the  Apostle's  preach- 
ing took  their  hearts  by  storm.  But  the  dd  heawm 
still  remained.  The  pure  and  spiritual  teaching 
of  Christianity  soon  ceased  to  satisfy  them.  Their 
religious  temperament,,  fostered  by  long  hafait, 
prompted  them  to  seek  a  s}'stero  more  external  and 
ritualistic.  *  Having  begun  in  the  Spirit,  they 
would  be  made  perfect  in  the  flesh.'  Such  is  the 
language  of  the  Apostle  rebuking  this  nnnatiirai 
violation  of  the  law  of  progress."  H. 

GALATIANS,  THE  BPISTLB  TO 
THE,  was  written  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul,  not 
long  after  his  journey  through  Galatia  and  Phryjpa 
(Acts  xviii.  2.3).  and  probabljf  (see  below)  in  the 
early  portion  of  his  two  years  and  a  half  stay  at 
Ephesus,  which  terminated  with  the  Pentecost  «f 
A.  D.  57  or  58.  It  would  thus  succeed  in  order  of 
composition  the  epistles  to  the  Thessakmians,  and 
would  form  the  first  of  the  second  group  of  qMstlf, 
the  remaining  portions  of  which  are  epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  and  to  the  Romans. 

This  characteristic  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
churches  of  the  Asiatic  province  of  Galatia  (L  2), 
or  GaUognecia  (Strabo,  xii.  566)  —  a  prorinoe  that 
bore  in  its  name  its  well-founded  chum  to  a  GaOie 
or  Oltic  origin  (Pausanias,  i.  4),  and  that  now, 
after  an  establishment,  first  by  predatory  conquest, 
and  subsequently  by  recognition  but  Umitatioo  at 
the  hands  of  neighboring  rulers  (Strabo,  L  c; 
Pausanias,  iv.  5),  couldidate  an  occupancy,  thoogh 
not  an  independence,  extending  to  more  than  thrce 
hundred  years;  the  first  subjection  of  Galatia  to 
the  Romans  having  taken  place  in  189  B.  c  (Lit. 
xxxviii.  16  ffl),  and  its  formal  reduction  (with  ter- 
ritorial additions)  to  a  regular  Roman  pctmnee  ia 
26  A.  D.  The  epistle  appears  to  have  been  called 
forth  by  the  machinations  of  Judaidng  teachers, 
who,  shortly  before  the  date  of  its  compositioD,  had 
endeavored  to  seduce  the  churches  of  this  prorince 
into  a  recognition  of  circumcision  (v.  2, 11,  12;  vL 
13  ff*.),  and  had  openly  sought  to  depret^ate  the 
apostolic  chums  of  St.  Paul  (comp.  i.  1,  11 ). 

Hie  scope  and  contents  of  the  epistle  are  thus: 

(1)  apok>getic  (i.,  ii.)  and  polemical  (iii.,  It.),  and 

(2)  hortatory  and  practical  (v.,  vi.),  the  poeitaoiM 
and  demonstrations  of  the  former  portion  being 
used  with  great  power  and  persuasiveness  in  the 
exhortations  of  the  kttter.  The  following  is  a  bticf 
summary:  — 

After  an  address  and  salutation,  in  which  his 
total  independence  of  human  mission  is  distincUy 
asserted  (i.  1),  and  a  brief  doxokigy  (i.  5),  the 
Apostle  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the  speedy 
lapse  of  his  converts,  and  reminds  them  bow  Be 
had  forewarned  them  that  even  if  an  angel  preached 
to  them  another  gospel  he  was  to  be  anathema 
(i.  6-10).  The  gospel  be  preached  was  not  of  men, 
as  his  former  course  of  life  (i  11-14),  and  aa  his 
actual  history  subsequent  to  bis  eonvetsion  (i.  lb- 
24),  convincingly  proved.  When  he  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  it  was  not  to  be  instrocted  bj  the 
Apostles,  but  on  a  special  mission,  which  resulted 
in  his  being  formally  accredited  by  them  (ii.  1  -10); 
nay,  more,  when  St.  Peter  dissembled  in  his  com- 
munion with  Gentiles,  he  rebuked  him,  and  dcas 
onstrates  the  danger  of  such  inoonsisteocy  (ii.  11- 
21).  The  Apostle  then  turns  to  the  Goh^ians, 
and  urges  specially  the  doctrine  of  justification,  m 
evhiced  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  (iii.  1-5),  the  mm 
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9f  Ahnham  (Hi.  6-9),  the  fact  of  the  law  hivolring 
A  cui-ie,  frum  which  Christ  has  treed  us  (iH.  10- 
14),  EJid  lastly  the  prior  validity  of  the  promise  (iil. 
1&-18),  and  that  preparatory  character  of  the  Law 
(iii.  19-24)  which  ceased  when  foith  in  Christ  and 
baptism  bito  him  were  fully  come  (iii.  25-29).  All 
this  the  Apostle  illustrates  by  a  comparison  of  the 
nonage  of  an  heir  with  that  of  l>ondage  under  the 
Jaw:  they  were  now  sons  and  inheritors  (ir.  1-7), 
why  then  were  they  now  turning  back  to  bondage 
(iv.  8-11)?  ITiey  once  treated  the  Apostle  rery 
differently  (iv.  12-16);  now  they  pay  court  to  otJiers 
and  awaken  feelings  of  serious  mistrust  (iv.  17-20), 
and  yei  with  all  their  approval  of  the  Law  show 
that  they  do  not  understand  its  deeper  and  more 
allegorical  meanings  (iv.  21-30).  If  this  be  so, 
they  must  stand  &8t  in  their  freedom,  and  beware 
that  they  make  not  void  their  union  with  Christ 
(iv.  31-v.  6):  their  perrerters  at  any  rate  shall  be 
punished  (v.  7-12).  The  real  fulfillment  of  the 
Law  is  love  (v.  13-15):  the  works  of  the  Spirit  are 
what  no  law  condemns,  the  works  of  the  Hesh  are 
what  exclude  from  the  kingdom  of  God  (v.  16-26). 
The  Apostle  further  exhorts  the  spiritual  to  be  for- 
bearing (vi.  1-5),  the  taught  to  be  liberal  to  their 
teachers,  and  to  remember  that  as  they  sowed  so 
would  they  reap  (vi.  6-10).  Then  after  a  noticeable 
recapitulation,  aud  a  contrast  between  his  own  con- 
duct and  that  of  the  false  teachers  (vi.  11-16),  and 
an  affecting  entreaty  that  they  would  trouble  him 
no  more  (vi.  17),  the  Apostle  concludes  with  his 
usual  benediction  (vi.  18). 

With  regard  to  the  genuinenets  and  authenticity 
of  this  epistle,  no  writer  of  any  credit  or  respect- 
ability has  expressed  any  doubts.  The  testimony 
of  the  eariy  church  is  most  decided  and  unanimous. 
Beside  express  references  to  the  epistle  (Irenieus, 
ffctr.  iii.  7,  2,  v.  21,  1;  TertuD.  de  PixBScr.  c.  60, 
nl.\  we  have  one  or  two  direct  citations  found  as 
early  as  the  time  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  (Polyc. 
rtd  PhiL  c.  3),  and  several  apparait  aUusions  (see 
Davidson,  Introd.  ii.  318  ff.).  The  attempt  of 
Bruno  Bauer  (Kriiik  dei-  PauHn.  Briffe^  Berlin, 
1850)  to  demonstrate  that  this  epistle  is  a  com- 
pilation of  later  times,  out  of  those  to  the  Romans 
and  to  the  Corinthians,  has  been  treated  by  Meyer 
with  a  contempt  and  a  severity  ( Vitrrede,  p.  vii. ; 
EinleU,  p.  8)  which,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to 
say,  are  both  completely  deserved.  Such  efforts  are 
alike  mekuicboly  and  desperate,  but  are  useful  in 
exhibiting  the  real  issues  and  tendencies  of  all  his 
torical  criticism  tlrnt  has  the  hardihood  to  pbce  its 
own,  often  interested,  speciUations  before  external 
testimony  and  recognized  facts. 

Two  historical  questions  require  a  brief  notice:  — 
1.  The  number  ofrislfi  made  by  St.  Paul  to  the 
churches  of  Oalatia  previous  to  his  writing  the 
epistle.  These  seem  certainly  to  have  been  two. 
The  Apostle  founded  the  churches  of  Galatia  in  the 
visit  recorded  Acts  xvi.  6,  during  his  second  mis- 
sionary journey,  alK>ut  A.  D.  51,  and  revisited  them 
at  the  period  and  on  the  occasion  mentioned  Acts 
zviii.  23,  when  he  went  through  the  country  of 
Galatia  and  Phrygia,  4irnrTripi(«ty  xdmas  rohs 
fM^rds.  On  this  occasion  it  would  seem  probable 
that  he  found  tiie  lea\'en  of  Judaism  beginning  to 
work  in  the  churches  of  Galatia,  and  that  he  then 
warned  them  against  it  in  language  of  the  most 
decided  character  (comp.  i.  9,  v.  3).  The  mi^jority 
of  the  new  converts  consisted  of  GentOes  (iv.  8), 
but,  as  we  nuiy  infer  fW>m  the  language  of  the 
epistle,  had  considerable  contact  with  Jews,  and 


some  fimiiliarity  with  Jewish  modes  of  intoprelA 
tiou.  It  was  then  aU  the  more  necessary  to  man 
them  emphatically  against  believing  in  the  neoeistty 
of  circumcision,  and  of  yielding  themsehres  up  to 
the  bondage  of  a  Law  which,  however  strenuously 
urged  upon  them  by  those  around  them,  had  now 
become  merged  in  that  dispensation  to  which  i'. 
was  only  prevenient  and  preparatory. 

2.  Closely  allied  with  the  preceding  question  la 
that  of  the  date  and  place  fh>m  which  the  epistle 
was  written.  If  the  preceding  view  be  correct,  the 
epistle  could  not  have  been  written  before  the  sec- 
ond visit,  as  it  contains  clear  allusions  to  wamhigs 
that  were  then  given  when  the  Apostle  was  present 
with  them.  It  must  then  date  frrtm  some  period 
sul)8equent  to  the  journey  recorded  in  Acts  xviii. 
23.  How  long  subsequent  to  that  joiiniey  is  some- 
what deltatable.  Conybeare  and  Howson,  and  more 
recently  Lightfoot  (Joum'tl  of  CIom.  nnl  Sncred 
PhlUtl.  for  Jan.  1857),  urge  the  prultability  of  its 
having  been  written  at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Epistle  to  the  Komans,  and  find  it  very  unlikely 
that  two  epistles  so  neariy  allied  in  subject  and  line 
of  argument  should  have  been  separated  in  order 
of  composition  by  the  two  epistles  to  the  Orin- 
thians.  They  would  thereibre  assign  Corinth  as 
the  place  where  the  epistle  was  written,  and  the 
three  months*  that  the  Apostle  stayed  there  (Acta 
XX.  2,  9),  apparently  the  winter  of  A.  d.  57  or  58, 
as  the  exact  period.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
there  is  a  c<msiderable  plausibility  in  tliese  argur 
ments;  still  when  we  consider  not  only  the  note  of 
time  in  Cral.  i.  6,  olhon  rax^uiy  but  also  the  ob- 
vious fervor  and  freshness  of  interest  that  seems  tc 
breathe  through  the  whole  epistle,  it  does  seem 
almost  impossible  to  assign  a  later  period  than  the 
commencement  of  the  prolonged  stay  in  Kphesus. 
The  Apostle  would  in  that  city  have  been  easily 
able  to  receive  tidings  of  his  Gabtian  converts; 
the  dangers  of  Judaism,  against  which  he  person- 
ally warned  them,  would  have  been  f^h  in  his 
thoughts;  and  when  he  found  that  these  warnings 
were  proving  unavailing,  and  that  even  his  apostolic 
authority  was  becoming  undermined  by  a  f^h 
arrival  of  Judaizing  teachers,  —  it  is  then  that  he 
would  have  written,  as  it  were,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  in  those  terms  of  earnest  and  almost  im- 
passioned warning  that  so  noticeably  mark  thia 
epistle.  We  do  not,  therefore,  see  sufficient  reason 
for  giving  up  the  anciently  recd^'ed  opinion  that 
the  epistle  was  written  fVom  Ephesus,  perhaps  not 
very  long  after  the  Apostle's  arrival  at  that  city. 
Tie  subscription  4ypdAri  kwh  *P<&firis  has  found, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  some  su{^rters, 
but  seems  in  every  way  improbable,  and  was  not 
unlikely  suggested  by  a  mistaken  reference  of  the 
expressions  in  ch.  vi.  17  to  the  sufferings  of  im- 
prisonment. See  Meyer,  Kinleit.  p.  7;  Davidson, 
JfUroducHan,  ii.  292  ffl;  Alford,  Prole ffmnena,  p. 
459. 

The  editions  of  [commentaries  on]  this  epistle 
have  been  very  numerous.  We  mav  specify  those 
of  Winer  (Ups.  1829  [4th  ed.  1850]),  KUekert 
(Leipz.  1833),  Usteri  (Ziirich,  1833),  SchoU  (Ups. 
1834),  Olshausen  (Kimigsb.  1840),  Windischmann 
(Mainz,  1843),  De  Wette  (I^ps.  1845  [3d  ed.  by 
W.  M(aier,  1864]),  Meyer  (GJtUng.  1851  [4th  ed. 
1862]),  Turner  (New  York,  1855),  and  in  our  own 
countary  those  of  Ellicott  (IxhhI.  1854, 4th  ed.  1867), 
Bagge  (Lond.  1856),  and  Alford  (Lond.  1857  [4th 
ed.  1865]).  C.  J.  E. 

*  Prof.  Ughtfbot  in  his  Commentftry  (see  nDdei 
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Galatians)  asfligni  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiaiw  to 
Corinth  M  the  place  where  it  was  written,  at  the 
time  of  Paurs  last  visit  to  that  city  (Acts  xx.  3 
ff.)  and  shortly  before  his  writing  the  f^istle  to  the 
Romans.  Like  other  advocates  of  this  opinion,  be 
argues  for  it  mamly  from  the  similarity  of  thought 
and  language  which  distinguishes  these  two  letters 
in  a  somewhat  remarkable  degree.  For  a  tabular 
view  of  the  passages  which  exhibit  this  resemblance 
see  his  St.  Pattts  Epistle  to  (he  Galatifim^  pp.  46- 
48,  and  Davidson's  Introduction  to  Uie  N,  T.  p.  326. 
But  there  are  two  considerations  which  abate  the 
force  of  this  reasoning.  First,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  similarity  so  (ar  as  it  is  vei-bal  (the 
sort  of  correspondence  only  which  furnishes  decisive 
proof  of  proximity  in  time)  is  found  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  proof-texts  quoted  from  the  O.  T.,  or 
other  formuUstic  expressions,  and  would  therefore 
be  found  to  exist  at  whatever  intervals  of  time  the 
two  letters  may  have  been  written.  The  verbal 
agreement  between  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  and 
that  to  the  Colossians  is  of  a  very  differmt  character, 
and  shows  that  the  phraseology  of  the  one  was  still 
in  the  writer's  memory,  as  well  as  the  ideas,  when 
the  other  was  written.  Secondly,  the  similarity 
in  the  trains  of  thought  is  really  not  greater  than 
one  might  expect  to  occur  when  the  same  writer, 
who  has  fixed  and  definite  views  of  Christian  truth, 
is  led  to  discuss  the  same  topics  at  diflT^'ent  times 
and  under  different  circumstances.  For  example, 
Paul's  speech  to  the  Lystrians  (Acts  xiv.  15-17) 
contains  a  striking  epitome  of  his  views  respecting 
the  accountability  of  the  heathen  as  more  fully 
stated  m  Rom.  L  19  ff.,  and  yet  the  speech  and 
the  epistle  stand  widely  apart  from  each  other  as 
to  the  time  when  the  one  was  spoken  and  the  other 
written.  On  this  relation  of  Paul's  discourses  and 
epistles  to  each  other,  see  especially  Tholuck*s  Die 
Reden  des  Apostds  Patdus  in  der  Apnsttlg.^  mit 
ieinen  Bt-iefen  rergUchen  {Stud.  u.  KriL  1839,  p. 
305  ff.);  and  Ch.  J.  Trip's  Patdus  nach  der  Apos- 
telgeschicfUe :  Histoiischer  Werth  dieser  Btiichte^ 
pp.  187-219  (Leiden,  1866). 

Bishop  Kllicott's  view  (stated  above)  that  Paul 
wrote  to  the  Gaktians  from  Ephesus,  is  the  generally 
accepted  one  of  the  later  critics  as  well  as  the  older. 
So,  among  others,  Winer,  H^msen,  Olshausen, 
Wieseler,  Schott,  Anger,  Neander,  Meyer,  Guericke, 
Renss,  Ewald,  Schaff,  Pr^ssens^.  Bleek  is  unde- 
ddeJ  {EinL  in  dns  N.  Itst.  p.  429),  and  some,  as 
De  Wette  and  Alford,  have  held  both  opinions  at 
different  times.  On  the  question  whether  Paul 
wrote  the  entire  letter  with  his  own  hand,  see 
EnsTLES  (Amer.  ed.).  It  is  one  of  the  four  letters 
which  Chr.  Fr.  Baur  admits  to  be  unquestionably 
Pauline,  never  having  in  iact  been  seriously  ques- 
tioned, says  Meyer,  except  by  Bruno  Bauer,  1850. 

The  dogmatic  and  practical  interest  of  this  epistle 
has  given  to  it  a  foremost  place  in  all  ages  of  the 
church.  It  formed  the  battle-ground  between  Prot- 
estantism and  Romanism  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Luther  wrote  and  re-wrote  Commentaries 
on  it,  which  have  been  often  printed,  and  translated 
into  other  languages.  Of  aU  the  labors  of  his 
active  life  he  esteemed  none  more  useful  than  that 
bestowed  on  the  exposition  of  this  one  epistle.  In 
our  own  day  it  has  been  brought  into  new  prom- 
inence by  the  use  which  Baur  and  his  followers 
make  of  it  as  supporting  that  notion  of  Christianity 
M  having  been  only  a  modified  Judaism  until  it 
was  ro-wrought  by  the  plastic  hand  of  the  energetic 
Paul   '« The  epistle,"  says  Lightfoot  (p.  68, 2d  ed.), 


"  affi>rds  at  once  the  ground  for,  and  the  refutatioa 
of^  this  view.  It  afibrds  the  ground,  for  it  dis- 
covers the  mutual  jealousy  and  suspicions  of  the  Jevr- 
ish  and  the  Gentile  converts.  It  affords  the  reftitft- 
tion,  for  it  shows  the  true  relations  existing  between 
St.  Paul  and  the  Twelve.  It  presents  not  indeed 
a  colorless  imiformity  of  feeling  and  <^inion,  but  a 
(ar  higher  and  more  instructive  harmony,  the  gen- 
eral agreement  amidst  some  lesser  differences  and 
some  human  failings,  of  men  animated  by  the  same 
divine  Spirit,  and  working  together  for  the  same 
hallowed  purpose." 

Addidonnl  literature.  —  Among  the  writers  wIm 
have  illustrated  this  epistle  the  following  also  deserve 
notice:  C.  F.  A.  Fritzsche,  De  nonnmUs  Pauii  ad 
GalaL  EpistolcB  Ijocis  Comm.  i.-iii.,  Rostock,  1S33- 
34,  r^r.  in  Fritzschiorum  Opusc.  Acad.  pp.  15ft- 
258;  P.  A.  Sardinoux,  Comm.  sur  tepUre  de  Vt^ 
Paul  aux  GakOes,  Valence,  1837,  with  a  cridcal 
introduction  and  new  tran^ation;  Barnes,  Albert, 
Notesj  Exjdan.  and  Practical^  on  2(2  Corinthians 
and  Galatians,  New  York,  1839;  Hilgenfeld,  Der 
GalaUrbiief  iibersflzl^  in  seinen  geschichd.  Bezie- 
hungen  untersucht  u.  erkldrt,  etc  Leipz.  1853; 
Brown,  John,  Exposition  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Gala- 
tianSf  Edin.  1853,  an  elaborate  work  ;  Maurices 
The  Unity  of  the  New  Test.  (1864),  pp.  491-511, 
Jatho,  PauU  Brief  an  die  Galater,  HlMesh.  1856: 
Ewald,  in  his  Sendschreiben  des  Ap.  Patthu 
aberstzt  u.  erlddrt  (1867),  pp.  52-101  ;  Joweti, 
The  Epistles  to  the  ThesscdomanSf  Galatiims^ 
Romans^  unih  Crit  Notes  and  Dissertations^  voL 
L,  2d  ed.,  Lond.  1859  (1st  ed.  1856);  Wieseler, 
Comm.  ab.  d.  Brufan  die  Gnlater,  GiM.  1859, 
see  also  his  supplementary  article  in  Herzog's  Real- 
Encyk.  xix.  523-535;  SchmoUer,  Der  Brief  nn  die 
Galatery  in  Lange*s  Bibelwerk,  Theil  viii.  (18C2, 
2d  ed.  1865);  J.  C.  K.  von  Hoftnann,  Die  hetHgt 
Schrifl  zusammenhdngend  untersucht^  Theil  ii. 
Abth.  i.  (1863);  Retthmayr  (Cath.),  Comm.  turn 
BHefe  an  die  Galaier^  MUnchen,  1805;  Vomd, 
S.  PauU  Br.  an  d.  Galater^  griech,  mil  deuischer 
Uebersetzung  u.  mit  kriL  Anmerhmgen  (1865); 
G.  W.  Matthias,  Der  GalaierlnHef  u.  s.  w.  (1865), 
Greek  text  witi^  German  translation,  explanatian 
of  difficult  passages,  and  a  special  dissertation  on 
m.  20;  Webster  and  Wilkinson,  Greek  Ntw  Test 
ii.  112-180  (1801);  Wordsworth,  Greek  Nas  TesL^ 
4th  ed.,  1866;  and  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Su  P<mts  Ep. 
to  the  Galatian^ ;  a  revised  Text^  with  IntroducHon^ 
Notes,  and  Disurtaiums,  2d  ed.,  Lond.  1866.  This 
last  work  is  one  of  special  value  in  its  treatment 
of  the  various  ethn<^n^)hic  and  historical  questions 
which  grow  out  of  the  epistle.  Hermann's  Progr. 
de  PauU  EpisL  ad  GaiaL  tribus  primis  Capitilms 
(Lips.  1832)  is  not  only  remarkable,  but  very  in- 
structive. It  shows  how  impossible  it  is  to  reueh 
the  sense  of  the  N.  T.  writers  if  we  construe  their 
Gre^  (as  did  this  celebrated  scholar)  as  strictly 
classical,  without  making  due  allowance  for  its 
Hebraistic  character. 

The  doctrinal  passages,  of  which  so  many  occur 
in  this  letter,  are  spedally  examined  in  such  works 
as  Usteri's  PauUn.  Lehrbegriff,  Ziirich,  1834; 
Neander's  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christion 
Church  by  the  Apostles;  K.  A.  Lipsins's  Die 
PauUmsche  Rechtfertigungslehre^  Leipz.  1853;  C. 
F.  Schmidts  BibL  TheoL  des  N.  T.  2e  AnfL 
(1859),  pp.  472-588;  Reuss's  ffisL  de  la  theoL 
chretienne  au  sikde  apostoUque,  tom.  ii.,  i«  ed., 
Strasb.  1860 ;  and  Messner's  Die  Lekre  der  Apostm 
dargesteUt,  Leipz.  1856. 
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On  the  nOatioii  of  this  epiitle  to  the  theor/  of 
Um  Tiibiugen  critica,  aee  the  ooinmentariee  of  Meyer 
and  Hofhianu :  Lechler*8  Das  aputtoL  «.  nadutpost, 
Zeitaker,  p.  235  ff. ;  Prof.  G.  P.  Fisher's  Etsnys 
on  tJtt  SvpertMfMml  Oi-igin  of  ChritHanUy  (Nevr 
York,  186C),  pp.  206-282  (from  the  NtMEnghnder 
for  July,  1864);  Lightfoot's  Diss.  iiL,  St,  Paul  and 
ik€  Three,  in  his  Kp.  to  the  GnL  pp.  283-355,  2d 
ed. ;  and  especially  C.  J.  Trip's  prize  essay,  Paubu 
nnch  der  Aposttlgeschkhtt  (already  mentioned), 
which  treats  of  many  of  the  points  in  this  contro- 
versy common  to  Acts  and  Galatians,  and  is  a  val- 
liable  contribution  to  the  sul^ect.  It  deser\'es  to 
be  tnmsktted  into  English.  For  the  view  of  the 
Tubingen  school,  besides  the  well  known  works  of 
Baur  and  Zeller  (see  addition  to  Acts  op  the 
Apostles),  one  may  consult  tlie  articles  of  Hilgen- 
feld  in  his  ZeiUchr.f,  wiu.  TkeoL  for  1858, 18(K), 
and  18G6. 

A  fuller  outline  of  the  argument  of  the  epistle 
than  the  one  git-en  above,  will  be  found  in  the 
Christum  Review  for  Oct  1861,  pp.  577-584.  For 
the  correction  of  errors  in  the  A.  Y.  renting  either 
to  the  sense  or  the  Greek  text,  see  articles  in  the 
BibL  Sacra,  xix.  211-225  and  xxii.  138-149;  also 
Alford's  New  TestamefU  for  KnyUih  Jieadei't,  vol. 
ii.  Most  of  the  changes  there  recommended  are 
incorporated  in  the  revised  version  of  the  Anterican 
Bible  Union.  Winer  prefixes  an  admirable  Latin 
translation  to  his  PavJi  ad  Galntas  Kpittoii  (4th 
ed.,  1859).  H. 

OALBANUM  (HJ^^rj,  cheWndh),  one  of 
the  perfumes  employed  hi  the  preparation  of  the 
sacred  incense  (Kx.  xxx.  34  [comp.  Eoclus.  xxiv. 
15]).  The  simiburity  of  the  Hebrew  name  to  the 
Greek  xoA^in;  and  the  Latin  yalbanum  has  led 
to  the  supposition  that  the  substance  indicated  is 
the  same.  The  galbanum  of  commerce  is  brought 
chiefly  from  India  and  the  Levant  It  is  a  resinous 
gum  of  a  brownish-yellow  eofor,  and  strong,  dis- 
agreeable smell,  usually  met  with  in  masses,  but 
sometimes  found  in  yellowish  tear-like  drops.  The 
ancients  beliet-ed  that  when  burnt  the  smoke  of  it 
was  efficacious  in  driving  away  serpents  and  gnats 
(Plin.  xii.  56,  xix.  58,  xxiv.  13;  \irg.  Georg,  iii. 
415).  But,  though  f^hanum  itself  is  well  known, 
the  pbnt  which  yields  it  has  not  been  exactly  de- 
tenmned.  Dioscorides  (iii.  87)  describes  it  as  the 
juice  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  growing  in  Syria, 
and  called  by  some  fitT<Awto¥  (cf.  i.  71).  Kiihn, 
hi  his  commentary  on  Dioscorides  (ii.  p.  632).  is  in 
fever  of  the  Fei-uia  fertdago,  L.,  which  grows  in 
North  Africa,  Crete,  and  Asia  Mmor.  According 
to  Pliny  (xii.  56)  it  is  the  resinous  gum  of  a  pbuit 
called  itngonitit,  growing  on  Mount  Amanus  in 
Syria;  while  the  metitpUm  is  the  product  of  a  troe 
near  the  oracle  of  Ammon  (xii.  49).  The  testimony 
of  Theopbrastus  (f/isl,  Phnt,  ix.  7),  so  &r  as  it 
goes,  copfirms  the  accounts  of  Pliny  and  Dioscorides. 
It  was  for  some  time  supposed  to  be  the  product 
of  the  Bubon  gaibanum  of  Unnseus,  a  native  of  the 
Ope  of  Good  Hope.  Don  found  in  the  galbanum 
of  commerce  tlie  fruit  of  an  umbdliferous  plant  <^ 
the  tribe  SiierimB,  which  he  assumed  to  be  that 
^m  which  the  gum  was  produced,  and  to  which 
be  gave  the  name  of  Gaibanum  oJicinaU,  But  his 
conclusion  was  called  hi  question  by  Dr.  Undley, 
who  received  from  Sir  John  Macneil  the  fruits  of  a 
plant  growing  at  Durrood,  near  Nishapore,  in 
Rhorassan,  which  he  named  Opouivi  gatbaniftrft, 
of  the  tribe  Snup-nea.  This  plant  has  been  adopted 
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by  the  Dublin  College  in  their  Phannaeopceb,  m 
that  which  yiekls  the  galbanum  (Pereira,  MaL  Med 
ii.  pt  2,  p.  188).  M.  Buhse,  hi  his  .Persian  travels 
(quoted  in  Royle,  MaU  Med  pp.  471, 472),  identi- 
fied the  plant  producing  galbanum  with  one  which 
he  found  on  the  Demawend  mountains.  It  was 
called  by  the  natives  khnuueh^  and  bore  a  very 
close  resemblance  to  the  Ferula  erubescent,  but 
belonged  neither  to  the  genus  Galbanum  nor  to 
Opoidia.  It  is  believed  that  the  Persian  galbanum, 
and  that  brought  from  the  Levant,  are  the  produce 
of  diffbent  plants.  But  the  question  renins  un- 
decided. 

If  the  galbanum  be  the  true  representative  of  the 
chelb'ndh  of  the  Hebrews,  it  may  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear strange  that  a  substance  which,  when  burnt 
by  itself,  produces  a  repulsive  odor,  should  be  em- 
ployed in  the  composition  of  the  sweet-smelling 
incense  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  We  have 
the  authority  of  Pliny  that  it  was  used,  with  other 
resinous  ingredients,  in  making  perfumes  among 
the  ancients;  and  the  same  author  tells  us  that 
these  resinous  substances  were  added  to  enable  the 
perfume  to  retain  its  fragrance  fonger.  *'  Resina 
aut  gummi  ac^iciuntur  ad  continendum  odorem  in 
corpora  *'  (xHi.  2).  Galbanum  was  also  empfoyed 
in  adulterating  the  opobalsamum,  or  gum  of  the 
balsam  plant  (Plin.  xii.  54).  W.  A.  W. 

GAL'EED  (15^3, 1,  e.  Gal-ed  =  heap  of  wit- 
ness: [ver.  47,  Bovyhs  fidprvsi  48,  B.  paprupet; 
Alex.  B.  fiapTupu'  Acervus  ttstimotiii  Galaad]), 
The  name  given  by  Jacob  to  the  heap  which  he 
and  Laban  made  on  Mount  Gilead,  in  witness  of 
the  covenant  then  entered  into  between  them  (C^en. 
xxxi.  47,  48;  comp.  23,  25).     [Gilead;  Jeoab- 

SAHADUTIIA.] 

GAL'GALA  {rdKyaXa:  Galgala),  the  ordi- 
nary equivalent  in  the  LXX.  for  Gilgal.  In  the 
A.  V.  it  is  named  only  in  1  Mace.  ix.  2,  as  desig- 
naUng  the  direction  of  the  road  taken  by  the  army 
of  Demetrius,  when  they  attacked  Masafoth  ui  Ar- 
hela  —  "  the  way  to  (lalgala  "  {6Sby  r^y  us  TdK- 
ya\a)»  The  army,  as  we  learn  from  the  statements 
of  Josephus  (Ant^  xii.  11,  §  1),  was  on  its  way  from 
Antioch,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  by 
Arbela  is  meant  the  place  of  that  name  in  (^alilee 
now  surviving  as  /rbid.  [Arbela.]  Its  ultimate 
destination  was  Jerusalem  (1  Mace.  ix.  3),  and  (jal- 
gala  may  therefore  be  either  the  upper  Gilgal  near 
Bethel,  or  the  lower  one  near  Jericho,  as  the  rout» 
thiough  the  Ghor  or  that  through  the  centre  of 
the  country  was  chosen  (Ewald.  Gesch,  iv.  370). 
Josephus  omits  the  name  in  his  version  of  the  pas- 
sage. It  is  a  gratuitous  supposition  of  £wald*s 
that  the  Galilee  which  Josephus  introduces  is  a 
corruption  of  Galgala.  G. 

•  GALILE'AN  or  GALILJE^AN  {VoXi- 
\auos''  GoHUbus),  an  inhabitant  of  Galilee  (Marie 
xiv.  70;  Luke  xiii.  1,  2,  xxii.  59,  xxiii.  6;  John 
iv.  46;  Acts  ii.  7;  also  m  the  Greek,  Matt.  zxri. 
69;  AcUi.  11,  v.  87).  A. 

GALILEE  (FoAiAo/a;  [Vat  roXciAoia: 
GoUIom]).  This  name,  which  in  the  Roman  age 
was  applied  to  a  large  prorince,  seems  to  have  been 
origktally  confined  to  a  little  "  circuit  '*  (the  He- 

brew  word   v^ /J,  GalU,  the  origin  of  the  later 

«'  Galilee,'*  like  *n^3,  signifies  a  *«  eirele,  or  cir> 
cnit  '*)  of  country  round  Kedesh-Naphtali,  in  which 
were  situated  the  twenty  towns  given  by  Sobnien 
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to  Hiram,  king  of  Tjre,  as  payment  for  his  work 
In  conveying  timber  from  Lebanon  to  Jerusalem 
(Josh.  XX.  7:  1  K.  ix.  11;  LXX.  TaKikcda).  They 
were  (lien,  or  subsequently,  occupied  by  strangers, 
and  for  this  reason  Isaiah  gives  to  the  district  the 

name  "  Galilee  of  the  Gei.tiles  "  (D^'^lin  b'^b?, 
Is.  ix.  1.  In  Matt.  iv.  16,  roXiAo/a  rwy  idvuy; 
in  1  Mace.  v.  15,  FaAiAcUa  iXAo^wAwv).  It  is 
probable  that  the  strangers  increased  in  number, 
and  became  during  the  Captivity  the  great  body  of 
the  inhabitants;  extending  themselves  also  over  the 
surrounding  country,  they  gave  to  their  new  terri- 
tories the  old  name,  unUl  at  length  Galilee  became 
one  of  the  largest  provinces  of  Palestine.  In  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees  Galilee  contained  only  a  few 
Jews  living  in  the  midst  of  a  lai^  heathen  popula- 
tion (1  Mace.  v.  20-23);  Stoibo  states  tliat  in  his 
day  it  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  Syrians,  Phoenicians, 
and  Ai?ibs  (xvi.  p.  760);  and  Joeephus  says  Greeks 
alio  dwelt  in  its  cities  (  Vit.  12). 

In  the  time  of  our  Lord  all  Palestine  was  divided 
into  three  provinces,  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee 
(Acts  ix.  31;  Luke  xvii.  11;  Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3). 
The  latter  included  the  whole  northern  section  of 
the  country,  including  the  anci«it  territories  of 
Issachar,  Zebulun,  Asher,  and  Naphtali.  Joeephus 
defines  its  boundaries,  and  gives  a  tolerably  full 
description  of  its  scenery,  products,  and  popiUation. 
He  says  the  soil  is  rich  and  well  cultivated ;  fruit 
and  forest  trees  of  all  kinds  abound;  numerous 
large  cities  and  populous  villages,  amounting  in  all 
to  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty,  thickly  stud 
the  whole  face  of  the  country ;  the  inhabitants  are 
industrious  and  warlike,  being  trained  to  arms  from 
their  infancy  (i9.  J.  iii.  3,  §  3;  ViL  45).  On  the 
west  it  was  bounded  by  the  territory  of  Ptolemais, 
which  probably  included  the  whole  pkiin  of  Akka 
to  the  foot  of  Carmel.  The  southern  border  ran 
along  the  base  of  Carmel  and  of  the  hills  of  Samaria 
to  Mount  Gilboa,  and  then  descended  the  valley  of 
Jezreel  by  Sc}lhopolis  to  the  Jordan.  The  river 
Jordan,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  upper  Jordan 
to  the  fountain  at  Dan,  formed  the  eastern  border; 
and  the  northern  ran  f^'om  Dan  westward  across 
the  mountain  ridge  till  it  touched  the  territory  of 
the  Phoenicians  {£.  J.  iii.  3,  §  1,  ii.  18,  §  9;  comp. 
Luke  viii.  26). 

Galilee  was  divided  into  two  sections,  "  Lower  " 
and  "Upper;"  if  Kdrot  koI  ^  &v«  ToXtKaia. 
Cyril  says  (c.  Jul  ii.)  EiVl  7^  ToKiKaiat  JiJo,  S»v 
if  filv  fiia  Kari  r^v  *IouSa(av,  ^9  fA^y  krtoa  rais 
*oiylKt»y  ir6K€<riy  HfiopSs  t€  koI  ytirtoy,  A  single 
glance  at  the  country  shows  tliat  the  division  was 
natural.  Lower  Galilee  included  the  great  plain 
of  Ksdraelon  with  its  oflUioots,  which  run  down  to 
the  Jordan  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias:  and  the  whole 
of  the  hill-country  adjoining  it  on  the  north  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain-range.  The  words  of  Josephus 
are  clear  and  important  (B. «/.  iii.  3,  §  1):  Kal  rrjs 
fi\y  KdTO»  KdKoufiivus  TaKi\(xias  iach  Ttfitptd^os 
fJL^XP^  2>a$ov\ii)y  fii  iy  rots  xapaXiois  TlroXt fiats 
ytlrvy  rh  firJKos  iicrtiyfrai'  x?iar^ytrai  3i  kirh 
rris  4y  r^  fieydk^  Tc8^a>  KUfi4yris  K^fitis  %  "EoKiitB 
KoXtirai  fi^xpi  Br}p<rdfirfs.  "  The  village  of 
Xak)th  "  is  evidently  the  ChesuUoth  of  Josh.  xix. 
12,  now  called  Jk$di^  and  situated  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Tabor,  on  the  northern  border  of  the  Great 
Plain  (Porter,  Handbook,  p.  369).  But  a  com- 
parison of  Josephus,  ArU,  xx.  6,  §  4,  with  B.  J,  iii. 
t,  §  4,  proves  that  Lower  Galilee  extended  as  &r 
M  the  village  of  Ginea,  the  modem  Jenin,  on  the 
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extreme  southern  side  of  the  plain.  The  ilte  9f 
the  northern  border  town,  Beraahe,  is  not  known 
but  we  learn  incidentally  that  both  Arbela  and 
Jotapata  were  in  I^wer  Galilee  (Joseph.  Vlt.  37 ; 
B.  J.  ii.  20,  §  6);  and  as  the  former  was  situated 
near  the  northwest  angle  of  the  I  jdce  of  Tiberiaa, 
and  the  latter  about  eight  miles  north  of  Nazareth 
(Porter,  Handbook,  pp.  432, 377),  we  conclude  that 
Lower  Galilee  included  the  whole  region  extending 
from  the  plain  of  Akka,  on  the  west,  to  the  shores 
of  the  lake  on  the  east  It  was  thus  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  beautiful  sections  of  Palestine. 
The  Plain  of  Ksdraelon  presents  an  unbroken  sur&ce 
of  fertile  soil  —  soil  so  good  that  to  ei^y  it  the 
tribe  of  Issachar  condescended  to  a  temi-nomadle 
state,  and  "became  a  servant  to  tribute"  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  18;  Gen,  xlix.  14,  16).  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  rocky  summits  round  Nazareth  the  hills 
are  all  wooded,  and  sink  down  in  graceful  slopes  to 
broad  winding  vales  of  the  richest  green,  llie  out- 
lines are  vari«),  the  cobrs  soft,  and  the  whole  land- 
scape is  characterized  by  that  pict^iresque  luxuriance 
which  one  sees  in  parts  of  Tuscany.  The  blessings 
promised  by  Jacob  and  Moses  to  Zebulun  and  Asbo' 
seem  to  be  here  inscribed  on  the  featiu^  of  the 
country.  Zebulun,  nestling  amid  these  hills,  "  ofioi 
sacrificios  of  righteousness  "  of  the  abundant  flodcs 
nourished  by  their  rich  pastures;  he  rejoices  "in 
his  goings  out "  along  the  fertile  plain  of  Esdradon ; 
"he  sucks  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas"  —  his 
possessions  skirting  the  bay  of  Haifa  at  the  base 
of  Carmel;  and  "  he  sucks  of  treasures  hid  in  the 
sand,"  probably  in  allusion  to  the  yhts,  which  was 
first  maide  fh>m  the  sands  of  the  river  Belus  (Deut 
xxxUi.  18,  19;  PUn.  v.  19;  Tac.  HiM.  v.).  Ashir, 
dwelling  amid  the  hills  on  the  northwest  of  Zebu- 
lun, on  the  borders  of  Phoenicia,  "  dips  his  feet  m 
oil,"  the  produce  of  luxuriant  olive  groves,  such  as 
still  distinguish  this  region ;  "  his  bread,"  the  pn>- 
duce  of  the  plain  of  Phoenicia  and  the  fertile  upland 
valleys,  "  is  fiit; "  "he  yields  royal  dainties "  —  oil 
and  wine  from  his  olives  and  vineyards,  and  milk 
and  butter  frt>m  his  pastures  (Gen.  xlix.  20;  Deut 
xxxiii.  24,  25).  llie  chief  towns  of  Lower  Galilee 
were  Tiberias,  Tarichsea,  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Sea  of  GaUlee,  and  Sepphoris  (Joseph.  Vit.  9,  25, 
29,  37 ).  The  latter  played  an  important  part  in  the 
last  gnat  Jewish  war  (Joseph.  Kt^.  46;  B.  J,  il  18, 
§  11).  It  is  now  called  Sefurieh,  and  is  dtuated 
about  three  miles  north  of  Nazareth  (Porter,  Hand- 
book,  p.  378).  There  were  besides  two  strong  for- 
tresses, Jotapata,  now  called  Je/dt,  and  Mount 
Tabor  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iU.  7,  §  3  AT.,  iv.  1,  §  6). 
The  towns  most  celebrated  in  N.  T.  history  an 
Nazareth,  Cana,  and  Tiberias  (Luke  i.  26;  John 
ii.  1,  vi.  1). 

Upper  GaUlee,  according  to  Josephus,  extended 
from  Bersabe  on  the  south,  to  the  tillage  of  Baca, 
on  the  borders  of  the  territory  of  Tyro,  and  from 
Meloth  on  the  west,  to  Thdla,  a  city  near  the 
Jordan  (B.  J,  iii.  3,  §  1).  None  of  these  places 
are  now  known,  but  there  u  no  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining the  podtion  and  approximate  extent  of  iht 
province.  It  embraced  the  whole  mountain-range 
lying  between  the  upper  Jordan  and  Phoenicia.  Ita 
sou&eni  border  ran  along  (he  foot  of  the  Saied 
range  from  the  northwest  angle  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  to  the  plain  of  Akka.  To  this  region  tht 
name  "  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles "  is  given  in  the 
O.  and  N.  T.  (Is.  ix,  1;  Matt  iv.  15).  So  Euse- 
bius  states  :  j^  fi^y  ToKiXaia  iBy^y  ctpirrcu  i9 
dpiots  TvtfW  irapoK^ifUyri,  (yOa  ^w«cc  SsAtyi^ 
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rf  Xip^  k4  w6k§if  KK-fipov  fft<p$a\€[fi,  (Onom, 
I*  T.  ToXiXafa)  llie  towii  of  Capernaum,  on  the 
ttorth  shore  of  tlie  lake,  was  in  upper  Galilee  ( Onom, 
t.  V.  Caphamnum)y  and  this  fact  is  important,  as 
showing  how  far  the  province  extended  southward, 
and  as  proving  that  it,  as  well  as  Lower  Galilee, 
touched  the  lake.  The  mountain-radge  of  Upper 
Galilee  is  a  southern  prok>ngation  of  Lebanon,  from 
which  it  is  separated  bj  the  deep  ravine  of  the 
Leontes  [Lkbano.n].  The  summit  of  the  range  is 
t?U)le-land ;  part  of  which  is  beautifUlly  wooded  with 
dwarf  oak,  intermixed  with  tangled  shrubberies  of 
hawthorn  and  arbutus,  llie  whole  is  varied  bj 
fertile  upkind  plains,  green  forest  glades,  and  wild 
picturesque  glens  breaking  down  to  the  east  and 
west.  'I'be  population  are  still  numerous  and  in- 
dustrious, consisting  chiefly  of  Met&wileh,  a  sect  of 
Mohammedans.  S  ifed  is  the  principal  town,  and 
contains  about  4000  souls,  one-thiid  of  whom  are 
Jews.  It  is  one  of  the  four  holy  Jewish  cities  of 
Palestine,  and  has  for  three  centuries  or  more  been 
celebrated  for  the  sacredness  of  its  tombs,  and  the 
learning  of  its  Kabbins.  8'tfed  seems  to  be  the 
centre  of  an  extensive  volcanic  district.  Shocks  of 
earthquake  are  felt  every  few  years.  One  occurred 
in  1837,  which  killed  about  6000  persons  (Porter, 
Handbook,  p.  438).  On  the  table-land  of  Upper 
Galilee  lie  the  ruins  of  Kedesh-Naphtali  (Josh.  xx. 
7),  and  Giscala  (now  tl^Jith),  a  city  fortified  by 
Josephus,  and  celebrated  as  the  last  pUce  in  Galilee 
that  held  out  against  the  Romans  {B,  J.  11.  22,  § 
6,  iv.  1,  §  1,  2,  §  1-6). 

Cialike  was  the  scene  of  the  greater  part  of  our 
Lord's  pri^-ate  life  and  public  acts.  His  early  years 
were  spent  at  Nazareth ;  and  when  he  ^tered  on 
his  great  work  he  made  Capernaum  his  home<> 
(Matt.  iv.  13,  ix.  1).  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  first  three  (jrospek  are  chiefly  taken  up  with  our 
Lord's  ministrations  in  this  province;  while  the 
Gospel  of  John  dweUs  more  upon  those  in  Judaea. 
The  nature  of  our  liOrd*s  parables  and  illustrations 
was  greatly  influenced  by  the  peculiar  features  and 
products  of  the  country.  The  vineyard,  the  fig- 
tree,  the  shepherd,  and  the  desert  in  the  parable  of 
the  Crood  Samaritan,  were  all  appropriate  in  Judeea; 
while  the  corn-fields  (Mark  iv.  28),  the  fisheries 
(Matt.  xiii.  47),  the  merchants  (Matt  xiii.  46),  and 
the  flowers  (M^.  vi.  28),  are  no  less  appropriate  in 
Galilee.  The  Apostles  were  all  either  Galileans  by 
birth  or  residence  (Acta  i.  11);  and  as  such  they 
were  despised,  as  thdr  Master  had  been,  by  the 
proud  Jews  (John  L  46,  vii.  82;  Acts  U.  7).  It 
appears  also  that  the  pronunciation  of  those  Jews 
who  resided  in  Galilee  had  become  peculiar,  prob- 
ably fhom  their  contact  with  their  (jentile  neighbors 
(Matt,  xxvi  73;  Mark  xiv.  70;  see  IJghtfoot,  %». 
ii.  77).  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  (jaUlee 
became  the  chief  seat  of  Jewish  schools  of  learning, 
and  the  residence  of  their  most  cdebrated  Rabbins. 
The  National  (^uncil  or  Sanhedrim  was  taken  for 
ft  time  to  Jabneh  in  Philistia,  but  was  soon  removed 
to  Sepphoris,  and  afterwards  to  Tiberias  (Lightfoot, 
0pp.  ii.  141).  The  Mishna  was  here  compiled  by 
Rabbi  Judah  Hakkodesh  (dr.  a.  d.  109-220);  and 

•  *  The  be«ie  arrangement  places  the  Saviour's  re- 
moval to  CfipnmAum  after  bis  xetum  firom  Judiea  to 
Qalilee  (John  Iv.  1  ff.).  It  most  have  been,  therefbre, 
a  ysar  or  more  after  his  baptism,  the  proper  banning 
sf  his  public  mlniMtry.  (See  table  at  the  end  of  Oos- 
nu.)  H. 

h  •  RaJolf  Uofinann,  In  his  Uebrr  dm  Berz  Oai- 
ilm  OMmm.  1853).  maintains  tills  view,  and  orges  it 
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a  few  years  afterwards  the  Gemara  wai  added 
(Buxtorf,  Tibtrins^  p.  19).  Remains  of  splendid 
synagogues  still  exist  in  many  of  the  old  towns  and 
villages,  showing  that  fh>m  the  second  to  the  seventh 
century  the  Jews  were  as  prosperous  as  they  were 
numerous  (Porter,  Handbook,  pp.  427,  440). 

J.  L.  P. 
•  GALaLEE,  MOUNTAIN  IN,  where  tlie 
Saviour  manifested  himself  to  some  of  his  disciples 
(Matt,  xxviii.  16,  and  proliably  1  Cor.  xv.  G)  alter 
his  resurrection.  It  is  impossible  to  know  what 
particular  mountain  is  here  referred  to.  Some  of 
the  conjectures  are  that  it  was  the  Mount  of  Trans 
figuration  (whether  that  was  Tabor  or  Hermon  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan),  or  the  Momit  of  Beatitudes 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  N>a  of  Gahlee.  llie  singuUir 
opinion  that  it  was  the  northern  sununit  of  Olivet 
is  utterly  indefensible.^  It  is  stated  explicitly  in 
Matt  xx\iii.  16  that  the  disciples  went  into  Gal- 
Bee  (c/f  r^itf  roXiAofov)  to  the  mountahi  which 
Christ  had  appointed  for  the  interview:  and  Galilee, 
according  to  the  invariable  usage  of  the  N.  T., 
denotes  the  province  of  that  name.  Undoubtedly 
the  Saviour  mentioned  the  place,  but  the  Evangelist 
has  passed  that  over.  U. 

GALILEE,  SEA  OP.    [Gennesaret.] 
GALL,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  mSrerdh,  or  mirdi'dhy  and  i-dsh, 

1.  Mirirdh  or  fn^fr^rdA  (Trinj^  „  T^'P^ : 
XO^^ '  f^i  amariludo,  vUcera  med)  denotes  ety- 
mologioUly  "  that  which  is  bitta*; "  see  Job  xiii. 
26, "  thou  writest  bitter  things  against  me.**  Hence 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  "  bile  "  or  »» gall "  fiwm 
its  intense  bitterness  (Job  zvi.  13,  xx.  26);  it  is 
also  used  of  the  **  poison  "  of  serpents  (Job  xx.  14), 
which  the  ancients  erroneously  believed  was  their 
gall:  see  Pliny,  H.  N.  xi  37,  "  No  one  shouM  be 
astonished  that  it  is  the  gall  which  constitutes  the 
poison  of  serpents.** 

2.  Ji6sh  (WA'^  or  tt?*'^'^ :  xoM,  xiKpla,  typwr- 
ns*  fd,  amariiuJo,  caput),  eeuerally  translated 
"gall**  by  the  A.  V.,  is  in  Hw.  x.  4,  rendered 
** hemlock;'*  in  Deut.  xxxii.  33,  and  Job  xx.  16, 
ftSsA  denotes  the  *^  poison  *'  or  "  venom  **  of  ser- 
pents. From  Deut.  xxix.  18,  "  a  root  that  beareth 
rdsA**  (margin  '^a  poisonfU  herb**),  and  Ijara.  iii. 
19,  **the  wormwood  and  the  rdsh,"  compared  with 
Hos.  X.  4,  **  judgment  springeth  up  as  ros/t.''  it  is 
evident  that  the  Hebrew  term  denotes  some  bitter, 
and  perhaps  poisonous  plant,  though  it  may  also 
be  used,  as  in  Ps.  Ixix.  21,  in  the  general  sense  of 
** something  very  bitter.**  Celsius  (Hierob.  ii.  46- 
62)  thinks  **hemk)ck**  {Conium  maeuUUum)  is  in- 
tended, and  quotes  Jerome  on  Ilosea  in  support  of 
his  opinion,  though  it  seems  that  this  oonmientator 
had  in  %*iew  the  couch-grass  (Triticmn  repens) 
rather  than  "hemlock.**  RoeenmiiUer  {Bib.  Bot. 
p.  118)  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  Loiium  temu- 
Untutn  [darnel]  best  agrees  with  the  passage  in 
Hosea,  where  the  n^  is  said  to  grow  "  hi  the  flir* 
rows  of  the  field.'* 

Other  writers  have  supposed,  and  with   some 


as  important  for  hannonlsInK  the  different  account  of 
the  Savlour*8  appearances  after  the  Ksurrectlon.  Therp 
Is  some  evidence  that  the  northern  point  of  Olivet  may 
have  been  known  as  Galilee  in  a  later  age,  because 
the  Qallleans  usually  crossed  here  on  their  way  to  J«- 
(see  Thflo's  Cod.  apotr.  S.  T.  p  Ht9  It). 

H. 
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(from  Deut.  xxxii.  82,  "thdr  fi;n;pei  are 
fl^rapet  of  rdsA*'),  that  some  berrj-bearing  plant 
must  be  intended.  Gesenius  {Tltes.  p.  1251)  un- 
derstands "poppies; "  Michaelis  {SuppL  Lex.  Heb. 
^.  2220>  is  of  opinion  that  rfisfi  may  be  either  the 
LoUum  UmuUntum^  or  the  Solanum  ("nij^t- 
shade").  Oedmann  (Verm.  Sam.  pt.  iv.  c.  10) 
argues  in  faTor  of  the  CoiocyrUh,  The  most  prob- 
able conjecture,  for  proof  there  is  none,  is  that  of 
Gesenius:  the  capsules  of  the  Papavtraeea  may 
well  give  the  name  of  r6$h  ("  head  '*)  to  the  plant 
in  question,  just  as  we  speak  of  poppy  ktada.  The 
various  species  of  this  fomily  spring  up  quickly  in 
com-fidds,  and  the  juice  is  extremely  bitter.  A 
stfeped  solution  of  poppy  heads  may  be  "  the  water 
of  gall ''  of  Jer.  viii.  14,  unless,  as  Gesenius  thinks, 

the  trSn  ^p  may  be  the  poisonous  extract,  cpium; 
but  nothing  definite  can  be  learnt. 

The  passages  in  the  Gospels  which  relate  the 
cireumstance  of  the  Roman  soldiers  offering  our 
Lord,  just  before  his  crucifixion,  "  vinegar  mingled 
with  gaXL  **  according  to  St.  Matthew  (xxvii.  34), 
and  "  wine  mingled  with  myrrh "'  according  to 
St.  Mark's  account  (xv.  23),  require  some  consid- 
eration. The  first-named  Evangelist  uses  x^M* 
which  is  the  LXX.  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  r6$h 
In  the  Psalm  (Ixix.  21)  which  foreteUs  the  Ijord's 
Boflerings.  St.  Mark  explains  the  bitter  ingredient 
in  the  sour  vinous  drink  to  be  "myrrh"  (ojyos 
i<riJLvpvtfffi,4yos)y  for  we  cannot  r^ard  the  transac- 
tions as  different.  "  Matthew,  in  his  usual  way,''  as 
Hengstenberg  {Comment,  on  Ps.  btix.  21)  remarks, 
"  dedgnates  the  druik  theologically.  Always  keep- 
'  ing  his  eye  on  the  pniphecies  of  the  0.  T.,  he 
speaks  of  gall  and  vinegar  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering the  fulfillment  of  the  Psalms  more  mauifest. 
Mark  again  (xv.  23),  according  U>  hit  way,  looks 
rather  at  the  outward  quality  of  the  drink."  Ben- 
gel  takes  quite  a  different  view;  he  thinks  l)oth 
myrrh  and  gall  were  added  to  the  sour  wine: 
"myrrha  conditus  ex  more;  felle  adulteratus  ex 
petulantia"  {Onom.  Nov.  Test.  MalL  1.  c). 
Hengstenberg's  view  is  far  preferable;  nor  is  "gaU" 
(xo\^)  to  be  understood  in  any  other  sense  than 
as  expressing  the  bitter  nature  of  the  draught  As 
to  the  intent  of  the  proffered  drink,  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  deadening 
pain.  It  was  customary  to  give  criminals  just  be- 
fore their  exeeution  a  cup  of  wine  with  frankincense 
in  it,  to  which  reference  is  made,  it  is  believed,  by 
the  olyos  Karaydftw^  of  Ps.  Ix.  3;  see  also  Prov. 
xzxL  6.  This  the  Talmud  states  was  given  in 
order  to  alleviate  the  pain.  See  Buxtorf  (Aear. 
Tnlm.  p.  2131 ),  who  thus  quotes  from  the  Talmud 
(Snnhed.  foL  43,  1):  **Qni  exit  ut  occidatur  (ex 
sententia  jndicis)  pofant  enm  grano  thuris  in  pocuk> 
rini  ut  distrahatw  mens  ejus."  Rosenmiiller  {Bib. 
BoL  p.  163)  is  of  opinion  that  the  myrrh  was  given 
to  our  Ix>rd,  not  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  his 
sufferings,  but  in  order  that  he  might  be  sustained 
until  the  punishment  was  completed.  He  quotes 
from  Apuleius  {Metamorph.  viii.),  who  r^tes  that 
a  certain  priest  "  disfigured  himself  with  a  multi- 
tude of  blows,  having  previously  strengthened  him- 
self by  taking  mjirh."  How  for  the  frankincense 
In  the  cup,  as  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  was  sup- 
posed to  possess  soporific  properties,  or  in  any  way 
Co  induce  an  alleviation  of  pain,  it  is  difikult  to 
determine.  The  same  must  be  said  of  the  otvoi 
i<rfiipyurft4yos  of  St.  Mark ;  for  it  is  quite  certain 
that  ndther  of  these  two  drugs  in  question,  both 
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of  which  are  the  produce  of  the  same  natural  ordar 
of  plants  {Amyridacea)y  is  ranked  among  the  hyp- 
nopoietics  by  modem  physicians.  It  is  true  t^ 
Diocicorides  (i.  77)  ascribes  a  soporific  property  to 
myrrh,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  re- 
garded by  any  other  author.  Notwithstanding, 
therefore,  the  almost  concurrent  opinion  of  andeni 
and  modern  commentators,  that  the  "  wine  mingled 
with  myrrh  "  was  ofl^red  to  our  I^ord  as  an  ano- 
dyne, we  cannot  readily  come  to  the  same  condn- 
sion.  Had  the  soldiers  intended  a  mitigation  of 
snfifering,  they  would  doubtless  have  ofllered  a 
draught  drugged  with  some  substance  having  nai- 
cotic  properties.  The  drink  in  question  was  prob- 
ably a  mere  ordinary  beverage  of  the  Romans,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  seasoning  their  various  wines, 
which,  as  they  contained  little  alcohol,  soon  turned 
sour,  with  various  spioes,  drugs,  and  perfumes,  inch 
as  myrrh,  cassia,  myrtle,  pepper,  Ac.,  4c.  {DicL  of 
Gr.  and  Rom.  Antiq.  art.  Vinum).  W.  H. 

*  Rosenmlller's  supposition  is  not  founded  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  Palestine.  No 
plant  is  more  common  in  the  fields  than  the  Papaver 
Syriacum^  which  is  a  plant  of  the  same  genus  tm 
the  opium  plant,  Papaver  sommferttm.  In  pboea 
the  Papaver  Syriavum  is  seen  in  such  proftisioa 
that  the  ground  is  covered  with  its  red  btoseoms. 

The  bitterness  of  the  colocyntfa  is  proverbial  with 
the  Arabs,  who  speak  of  anything  bitter  as  being 

like  the  aJuLc,  but  the  fiict  that  this  does  not 

grow  in  the  ftirrows  causes  us  to  decide  in  &vor  ci 
the  former.  G.  E.  P. 

GALLERY,  an  architectural  term,  describing 
the  porticos  or  verandas,  which  are  not  uncommon 
in  eastern  houses.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  Hebrew  words  so  translated  have  any  rderunce 
to  such  an  object.     (1.)  In  Cant  L  17,  the  word 

rdckit  W^ryi)  means  "panelling,"  or  "fretted 
woric,*'  and  is  so  understood  in  the  LXX.  and  Vulg. 
{^Tvwpa:  iaquenre).  The  sense  of  a  "  gaDery  ** 
appears  to  be  derived  from  the  marginal  readhog 

rdhit  (tS^rrj*  JTm),  which  contains  the  idea  of 
"  running,"  and  so  of  an  ambulatory,  as  a  piaco 
of  exercise:  such  a  sense  is,  however,  too  remote  to 
be  accepted.  (2.)  In  Cant.  vii.  6,  rdhit  is  applied 
to  the  hair,  the  regularly  arranged,  flowing  locks 
being  compared  by  the  poet  to  the  channels  of  run- 
ning'water  seen  in  the  pasture-grounds  of  Palestine. 
[Hair.]     (3.)  In  Es.  xli.  15,  xlil.  3,  the  word 

aUlk  (P^rit?)  seems  to  mean  a  pillar,  used  for  the 
support  of  a  floor.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  give  in 
the  latter  passage  wtptarvKoy,  and  porticus^  but  a 
comparison  of  verses  5  and  6  shows  that  the  "  gal- 
leries" and  "pillars"  were  identical;  the  reason 
of  the  upper  chambers  being  shorter  is  ascribed  to 
the  absence  of  supporting  pUlars,  which  aflowed  an 
extra  length  to  the  chambers  of  the  lower  story. 
The  space  thus  included  within  the  pillars  would 
assume  the  comer  of  an  open  gallery. 

w.ua 

GALLEY.     [Ship.] 

GALXIM  (D^^  J  =heapi,  or  possibly  sprmgt: 
[in  Is.,]  r«AA«/^;  [Vat  ToXfi/i;  FA.i  ToAci^:] 
GalUin)y  a  place  which  is  twice  mentioned  in  the 
Bible:  (1.)  As  Uie  native  place  of  the  man  to 
whom  Michal  Darid's  wife  was  given  —  "Pfaaiti 

the  son  of  Laish,  who  was  fixmi  C^alUm  **  (D'^Vi?! 
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1  Smd.  zzt.  44).  The  LXX.  [Rom.  Tat]  hat 
*P3fAfid  [Alex.  roXAfi],  and  Josephua  rtdkd;  but 
ihere  is  no  clew  in  either  to  the  situation  of  the 
place.  In  3  Sam.  iii.  15, 16,  where  Michal  returns 
ro  David  at  Hebron,  her  husband  is  repreHented  as 
following  her  aa  far  as  Bohurim,  t.  e.  on  the  road 
between  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  Jericho  (comp.  2 
Sam.  xvi.  )).  But  even  this  does  not  necessarily 
point  to  the  direction  of  Gallim,  because  Phalti 
may  have  been  at  the  time  with  Ishbosheth  at  Ma- 
hanaim,  the  road  from  which  would  naturally  lead 
past  Bahurim.  (2.)  The  name  occurs  again  in  the 
oatalo<rue  of  placet  terrified  at  the  approach  of 
rieimacherib  (Is.  x.  80) :  **  Lift  up  thy  voice,  0 
daughter  (t.  e.  O  inhabitant)  of  Gallim!  attend, 
<>  Laish !  poor  Anathoth !  '*  The  other  towns  in 
'Ills  passage  —  Aiath,  Michmash,  Uamah,  Gibeah 
of  Saul  —  are  all,  lilce  Anathoth,  in  the  tribe  of 
lienjamin,  a  short  distance  north  of  Jerusalem.  It 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  In  both  these  pas- 
sages the  names  Laish  and  Gallim  are  mentioned 
in  connection.  Possibly  the  Ben- Laish  in  the 
former  implies  that  Phalti  was  a  native  of  Laish, 
that  being  dependent  on  Gallim. 

Among  the  names  of  towns  added  by  the  LXX. 
to  those  of  Judah  in  Joeh.  xv.  59,  Galem  (PoAc^ 
[Alex.  raXAi/i])  occurs  between  Karera  and  The- 
ther.  In  Is.  xv.  8,  the  Vulgate  has  Gallim  for  Eg- 
laim,  among  the  towns  of  M<>ab. 

The  name  of  Gallim  has  not  been  met  with  in 
modem  tiroes.  Schwarz  (p.  131)  reports  a  Beit- 
DJaUin  between  Ramleh  and  Joppa,  but  by  other 
explorers  the  name  is  given  as  Beit-Dtfan,  Euse- 
bius,  fh>ro  hearsay  {\4yerai)i  pUces  it  near  Ak- 
karon  (Ekron).  G. 

OALXIO  (raXX/»y:  Junius  Amisus  Gallio, 
Plin.  H.  N,  xxxi.  83),  the  Roman  proconsul  of 
Achaia  when  St.  Paul  was  at  Corinth,  a.  d.  58, 
under  the  Emperor  Claudius  [Acts  xviii.  12-17]. 
lie  was  brother  to  Lucius  Annaeus  Seneca,  the 
philosopher,  and  was  originally  named  Marcus  An- 
nttus  Nox-atus,  but  got  the  above  name  from  his 
adoption  into  the  fiimily  of  the  rhetorician  Lucius 
Jnnhis  Gallio.  (See  Tao.  Arm,  xv.  78,  xvi.  17; 
Seneca,  NaL  Quad,  iv.  pnef.;  Dion.  Cass.  Ix.  85; 
Statins,  SUv.  ii.  7,  82.)  Gallio  appears  to  have 
resigned  the  government  of  Achaia  on  account  of 
the  climate  not  agreeing  with  his  health,  Seneca. 
Ajp.  civ. :  ^  Quum  in  Achaia  febrem  habere  ooepis- 
wkj  protinus  navem  adscendit,  elamitans  non  cor- 
poris esse  sed  k)ci  morbum.'*  The  character  of  him 
which  his  brother  gives  is  in  accordance  with  that 
which  we  might  infer  fh>m  the  narrative  in  the  Acts : 
*«Nemo  mortalium  nui  tam  dulcis  est,  quam  hie 
omnibus."  ^  Gallionem  fhitrem  meum,  qnem  nemo 
non  parum  amat,  etiam  qui  amare  plus  non  potest.*' 
And  Statins  {L  c.)  says,  **  Hoc  plus  quam  Senecam 
dedisse  mmido,  aut  dulcem  generasse  Gallionem." 
He  is  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  by  Nero,  «*  as 
well  as  his  brother  Seneca,  but  not  at  the  same 
time  "  (Winer);  but  there  is  apparently  no  author- 
ity for  this.o  Tadtos  describes  him  (Atm.  xv.  73) 
as  **  fratris  morte  pavidum,  et  pro  sua  incolumitate 
su|^cem ; "  and  Jerome  in  the  ChrcmcU  of  EiMe- 
bius  says  that  he  committed  snicide  in  the  year  65 
A.  D.  (X  Seneca's  works,  the  De  Jra'u  dedicated 
to  him  (ExejfitU  a  me^  NuwUt,  ^),  and  the  VUti 
Bwta  ( Victrt^  Gallio  fraUr^  omne$  beaU  vobtnt). 

H.  A. 

*  It  is  worth  observing  as  a  ttmtk  of  Luke's  ac- 
wncy  that  he  mentions  GaUio  as  proconsul  {k^Bv 
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x(vrtiorros,  Acts  xviiL  12)  in  the  reign  of  Claudius 
(Suet.  Claud,  c.  25);  for  under  the  preceding  em 
peroTB,  Tiberius  and  Caligula,  Achaia  was  an  im- 
perial province,  and  the  title  of  the  governor  would 
have  been  proprator  {iunterpdrriyoSi  xptvfi^v- 
rfis).  See  Lardner's  CrtdUnHly,  pt  i.  bk.  L  ch. 
i.  [Proconsul.]  Luke  does  not  mention  Gal- 
lio*s  indifference  to  the  dispute  between  the  Jews 
and  the  Christians  and  to  the  abuse  of  Sosthenes 
by  the  Greeks  (Acts  xviii.  17)  in  order  cither  to  com- 
mend or  censure  him,  but  simply  as  showing  why 
the  attempt  of  the  Jews  agamst  Paul  had  such  an 
unexpected  issue.  Luke's  ouZ\v  roimav  IficXci^, 
which  furnishes  this  explanation,  accords  at  the 
same  time  with  Gallio's  character,  as  his  contem- 
poraries describe  it  (see  above) ;  for  this  incidental 
remark  about  his  carelessness  reveals  to  us  a  glimpse 
of  that  easy  temper  which  goes  so  far  to  make  a 
man  a  goienU  favorite.  H. 

GALLOWS.      [PUNI8HMEKT.] 

GAM'AEL  (ro^«aAi^\;  [Vat.  Fo^iyAof ;  Ald.J 
Alex.  Tofia^A:  Aimwu)^  1  Esdr.  viii.  29.  [Dam- 
^K^  3.] 

GAMALIEL  (bS'^bpS  [God  (he  avenger, 
Furst]:  TofiaAtijA:  Gamaliel)^  son  of  Pedahzur: 
prince  or  captain  (H*^B?J)  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh 
at  the  census  at  Sinai  (Num.  i.  10;  ii.  20;  vii.  54, 
59),  and  at  starting  on  the  march  through  the  wil 
demess  (x.  23). 

GAMALIEL  {TafiaXt^M  for  the  Hebrew 
equivalent  see  the  preceding  article),  a  Pharisee  and 
celebrated  doctor  of  the  Law,  who  gave  prudent 
worldly  advice  in  the  Sanhedrim  respecting  the 
treatment  of  the  foUowers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
(Acts  V.  34  ff.).  We  learn  finom  Acts  xxii.  3,  that 
he  was  the  preceptor  of  St.  PauL  He  is  generally 
identified  with  the  very  celebrated  Jewii£  doctor 
Gamaliel,  who  is  known  by  the  title  of  **  the  glory 
of  the  law,"  ond  was  the  first  to  whom  the  title 
*«  Rabban,"  *'  our  master,"  was  given.  The  time 
agrees,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  the  as- 
sumption to  be  correct.  This  Gamaliel  was  son  of 
Rabbi  Simeon,  and  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Hil- 
lei;  he  was  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  under  Ti- 
berius, Caligula,  and  Chuidius,  and  is  reported  to 
have  died  eighteen  years  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Winer  says  ** after"  (nach);  but  it  ia 
evidently  a  mistake,  for  be  was  succeeded  in  the 
presidency  by  his  son  Simeon,  who  perished  in  the 
siege  (see  Lightfoot,  Ctnturia  choiograpltica  Mat» 
thwo  pmtmma^  ch.  xv.).  If  the  identity  be  as- 
sumed, there  is  no  reason  —  and  we  should  arrive 
at  the  same  result  by  inference  ftom  his  conduct  in 
Acts  (/.  c.)  —  for  supposing  him  at  all  inclined 
towards  CHiristianity.  The  Jewish  accounts  make 
him  die  a  Pharisee.  And  when  we  remember  that 
in  Acts  V.  he  was  opposing  the  then  prevalent  feat- 
ure of  Sadducieism  in  a  matter  where  the  Resur- 
rection was  called  in  question,  and  was  a  vdse  and 
enlightened  man  opposing  f^irious  and  unreasoning 
zealots,  —  and  consider  also,  that  when  the  anti 
pkafUaicnl  element  in  (Christianity  was  brought  out 
in  the  acts  and  sayings  of  Stephen,  his  pupU  Saul 
was  found  the  foremost  persecutor,  —  we  should  be 
slow  to  suspect  him  of  forwarding  the  Apostles  as 
fvUowtrs  of  Jesus. 


a  *  Lswln's  citations  (Fiuti  8am\  p.  886  f.)  show 
that  Gallk)  was  a  victim  of  Nero's  orueltv  at  well  as 
Sraeea,  and  was  put  to  death  afWr  his  brothvr.     II 
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£ccle«ia8ticai  tradition  makes  bim  become  a 
Christian,  and  be  baptised  by  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul  (Phot.  Cod,  171,  p.  199),  together  with  his 
ion  Gamaliel,  and  with  Nioodemus;  and  the  Clem> 
entine  Keoognitions  (i.  65)  state  that  he  was  se- 
cretly a  Christian  at  this  time.  Various  notices 
and  anecdotes  concerning  him  will  be  found  in 
Conybeare  and  Uowsou^s  Life  of  8i.  Patil^  ed.  2, 
toL  i.  p.  6!)  ff.  H.  A. 

*  For  the  alleged  anachronism  in  Gamaliel's 
speech  before  the  Jewish  Council,  see  Thkudas. 
His  recommendation  of  a  lenient  policy  toward 
the  followers  of  Jesus  when  the  popular  rage 
a^nst  them  was  so  strong,  is  certainly  remark- 
able. Neaiider  (PJlanzun</,  i.  74  ff.)  attributes  to 
him  something  more  than  the  discernment  which 
sees  the  folly  of  conferring  importance  on  what  is 
insignificant,  or  of  making  fimaticism  more  vident 
by  vain  resistance.  On  the  contrary,  the  manner 
in  which  the  Apostles  had  spoken  and  acted  may 
have  produced  a  &vorable  impression  on  him,  and 
so  much  the  more  because  their  strict  observance 
of  the  Law  and  their  hostile  attitude  towards  Sad- 
duceeism  may  have  awakened  in  him  an  interest  in 
their  behalf.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that 
the  thought  may  distinctly  have  occurred  to  him 
that  there  might  be  something  divine  in  the  cause 
of  these  persecuted  Galileans.  The  Talmud,  in  ac- 
cordance with  thb  view,  represents  Gamaliel  as  not 
only  a  grent  teacher,  but  tolerant  and  charitable, 
far  beyond  Uie  mass  of  his  countrymen.  See  fur- 
ther Pressors  articb  on  "  Gamaliel  **  in  Herzog's 
Jienl^Kncyk,  iv.  65H  f.,  and  especially  Ginsbui^^s 
art  Goimilitl  I.  in  Kitto's  CycL  of  Bib.  Lit.,  3d 
ed.  H. 

GAMES.  Of  the  three  classes  into  which 
games  may  be  arranged,  juvenile,  manly,  and  pub- 
He,  the  two  first  alone  belong  to  the  Hebrew  life, 
Che  latter,  as  noticed  in  the  Bible,  being  either 
foreign  introductions  into  Palestine  or  the  customs 
of  other  comitries.  With  regard  to  ju\'enile  games, 
the  notices  are  very  few.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
biferred  ftom  this  that  the  Hebrew  children  were 
without  the  amusements  adapted  to  their  age.  The 
toys  and  sports  of  childhood  claim  a  remote  an- 
tiquity; and  if  the  children  of  the  ancient  EgJi)- 
tians  had  their  dolls  of  ingenious  construction,  and 
played  at  ball  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  EgypL  abridgm. 
i.  197),  and  if  the  children  of  the  Romans  amused 
themselves  much  as  those  of  the  present  day  — 
^  JSdlflcare  casas,  ploit«Uo  «4iQDgere  mures, 

Luder«  par  impar,  eqoitare  In  arundine  longi.^' 

Uor.  2  6iil.  Ui.247  — 
we  may  imagine  the  Hebrew  children  doing  the 
same,  as  they  played  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem 
(Zech.  viii.  5).  The  only  recorded  sports,  how- 
e>'er,  are  keeping  tame  burds  (Job  xli.  6;  cf.  Catull. 
li.  1,  '*  Passer,  delicice  mefe  pueUn '')  and  imitating 
the  proceedings  of  marriages  or  funerals  (Matt  xi. 
16). 

With  regard  to  manly  games,  they  were  not 
much  followed  up  by  the  Hebrews;  the  natural 
earnestness  of  their  character  and  the  influence  of 
the  climate  alike  indisposed  them  to  active  exertion. 
Hie  chief  amusement  of  the  men  appears  to  have 
eonsistcd  in  conversation  and  joking  (Jer.  xv.  17; 
Prov.  xxvi.  19).  A  military  exercise  seems  to  be 
noticed  in  2  Sam.  it  U,  but  the  term  imder  which 

it  is  described  (pHtt/)  is  of  too  general  an  ai^li- 
cntion  to  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  as  to  its  char- 
•etei :  if  iuter.ded  as  a  sport  it  must  have  rescm- 
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bled  the  Dferid,  with  the  exception  of  the  combat- 
ants not  being  mounted;  but  it  is  more  consonant 
to  the  sense  of  the  passage  to  r^ect  the  notion  of 
sport  and  give  aicJink  the  sense  of  fencing  crjipht' 
ing  (Tbenius,  Comm,  in  loc.).  In  Jerome's  day 
the  usual  sport  consisted  in  lifting  weights  at  a 
trial  of  strength,  as  also  practiced  in  E^^t  (Wil- 
kinson, i.  207).  Dice  are  mentioned  by  the  Tal- 
mudists  (Mishna,  SanhtxL  3,  3;  Shnbb.  23,  2), 
probably  introdueed  fh)m  Kgypt  (Wilkinson,  IL 
424);  and,  if  we  assume  that  the  Hdirews  im- 
itated, as  not  improbably  they  did,  otho"  amuse- 
ments of  their  neighbors,  we  might  add  such  games 
as  odd  and  even,  i/ioi'a  (the  uUcfre  diyiiU  of  the 
Romans),  draughts,  hoops,  catching  balls,  &A. 
(Wilkinson,  i.  188).  If  it  be  objected  that  such 
trifling  amusements  were  inconsistent  with  the 
gravity  of  the  Hebrews,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  amusements  of  the  Arabians  at  the  present 
day  are  equally  trifling,  such  as  blindman's  buflT 
hiding  the  ring,  <&c  (WeUsted,  Arabia,  i.  100). 

Public  games  were  alt<^^her  fbreign  to  the  ff»irit 
of  Helirew  institutions:  the  great  religious  fiestivals 
supplied  the  pleasurable  excitement  and  the  feetings 
of  national  union  which  rendered  the  games  cf 
Greece  so  popular,  and  at  the  same  time  ins|dred 
the  persuasion  that  such  gatherings  should  be  ex- 
cluavely  connected  with  religious  duties.  Accord- 
ingly the  erection  of  a  gymnasium  by  Jason,  in 
which  the  discus  was  chiefly  practiced,  was  kx>ked 
upon  as  a  heathenish  proceeding  (I  Mace.  i.  14; 
2  Mace.  iv.  12-14) ;  and  the  subsequent  erection  by 
Herod  of  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre  at  Jerusakna 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  8,  §  1 ),  as  well  as  at  Cvsarea 
{Ant.  XV.  9,  §  6;  B.  J.  i.  21,  §  8)  and  at  Berrtw 
(Ant.  xix.  7,  §  5),  in  each  of  vrhich  a  quinquennial 
fSpstival  in  honor  of  C«sar  was  celebrated  with  the 
usual  contests  in  gynmasties,  chariot-races,  music, 
and  with  wild  beasts,  was  viewed  with  the  deepest 
aversion  by  the  general  body  of  the  Jews  {AnL  xv. 
8,  §  1). 

The  entire  absence  of  verbal  or  historical  refer- 
ence to  this  subject  in  the  Gospels  shows  how  little 
it  entered  Uito  the  life  of  the  Jews:  some  of  the 
foreign  Jews,  indeed,  imbibed  a  taste  for  theatrical 
representations;  Josephus  (Vit,  3)  speaks  of  one 
Aliturus,  an  actor  of  (krces  (fUfAO\Ayos)i  who  was  in 
high  favor  with  Nero.  Among  the  Greeks  the  rape 
for  theatrical  exhibitions  was  such  that  every  city 
of  any  siise  possessed  its  theatre  and  stadium.  At 
Ephesus  an  annual  contest  {iy^  irol  yvfu^uc^., 
ical  fiovauc6sy  Thueyd.  iii.  104)  was  hdd  in  honor 
of  Diana,  which  was  superintended  by  oflScers  nanoed 
*Airidpx<u  (Acts  xix.  31;  A.  V.  «*ohief  of  Asia''), 
[AsiARCHJL]  It  is  probable  that  St  Paul  was 
present  when  these  games  were  proceeding,  as  they 
were  cdebrated  in  the  month  of  May  (oomp.  Acts 
XX.  16;  Conybeare  and  Howson's  St.  Ptuily  ii.  81). 
A  direct  refinence  to  the  exhibitions  that  took  pbee 
on  such  occasions  is  made  in  the  term  /^pco^  viyra 
(1  Cor.  XV.  32).  The  Bjiptofidxoi  were  someumes 
professional  performers,  but  more  osnaDy  eriminals 
(Joseph.  AnL  xv.  8,  $  1)  who  were  exposed  to  lioos 
and  other  wiU  beasts  without  any  means  of  defense 
(Cic.  Pro  SexL  64;  TertuU.  ApoL  9).  PoGtical 
offenders  were  so  treated,  and  Josephus  (B.  J.  viL 
8,  §  1)  records  that  no  ham  than  2600  Jews  were 
destroyed  in  the  theatre  at  Casarea  by  this  and 
similar  methods.  The  expression  as  used  by  St 
Paul  is  usually  taken  as  metaphorical,  both  oa 
account  of  the  qualifying  words  icar  tt^Bporwp,  the 
absence  of  aU  refernice  to  the  occurrence  b  the 
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AeU,  and  the  rights  of  citutemhip  which  St.  Paul 
o^joyed :  none  of  these  omimeuts  con  be  held  to 
be  absolutely  conclusive,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  terni  ^^touayctr  is  applied  iu  its  literal  sense 
in  the  ApostMicu  Epistles  (Ign.  ad  Eph.  1,  ad 
TmiL  10;  MaH,  Polyc.  3;  cf.  Euseb.  H.  E,  iv. 
16),  and,  where  metaphorically  used  (Ign.  ad  Rom, 
6),  an  explanation  is  added  which  implies  that  it 
would  otherwise  have  been  taken  literally.  Certainly 
St  Paul  was  exposed  to  some  extraordinary  sofibv 
ing  at  Ephesus,  which  be  describes  in  language 
borrowed  ih>ni.  if  not  descriptive  of,  a  real  case  of 
BripiofULxiai  for  be  speolcs  of  himself  as  a  criminal 
condemned  to  death  {iriBayariovff  1  Cor.  iv.  9; 
ir^K^ifia  Tov  Bardrov  itrxflKUfiti^y  2  Cor.  i.  9), 
ezlubited  previously  to  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
(&ir^9ffi{cr,  1  Cor.  /L  c),  reserved  to  tlie  conclusion 
of  the  games  (ic-xdrous)  as  was  usual  with  the 
theriomacH  (norUsimoi  tkgil,  veiut  bestiarioe, 
Tertull.  de  Padic.  14),  and  thus  made  a  spectacle 
(e4aTpoy  4ytirfi9iifi9y)'     Lightfoot   {Exera'L  on 

1  Cor.  zv.  Si)  points  to  the  friendliness  of  the 
Asiarchs  at  a  subsequent  period  (Acts  xix.  31)  as 
pirobably  resulting  finom  some  wonderful  preserva- 
tion which  they  had  witnessed.  Nero  selected  this 
mode  of  executing  the  Christians  at  ^iome,  with 
the  barbarous  aggravation  that  the  rictims  were 
dressed  up  in  the  skins  of  beasts  (Tac  Atm.  zv. 
44).  St.  Paul  may  possibly  allude  to  his  escape 
fix>m  such  torture  in  2  Tim.  iv.  17.  [Did.  ^  of 
AnL  art.  Besliaru.] 

St.  Paul's  epistles  abound  with  allusions  to  the 
'  Greek  contests,  borrowed  probably  from  the  Isth- 
mian games,  at  which  he  may  well  have  been 
present  during  his  fuvt  visit  to  Corinth  (Conybean 
and  Howson,  ii.  206)'.  These  contesto  (6  kyi^w 
a  word  of  general  import,  applied  by  St  Paul,  noi 
to  the  fght,  as  the  A.  Y.  has  it,  but  to  the  rac^ 

2  Tim.  iv.  7;  1  Tim.  vi.  12)  were  divided  into  two 
daises,  the  pancratium,  consisting  of  boxing  and 
wrestling,  and  the  pentntliUm,  consisting  of  leaping, 
nmning,  qiioiting,  hurling  the  spear,  and  wrestling. 
The  competitors  (6  ^rywi^i^dj/icvos,  1  Cor.  ix.  25; 
ih^  &0Ap  rif,  2  11m.  ii.  6)  required  a  bng  and 
se^-ere  course  of  previous  training  (cf.  o-w/uarijr^ 
yvfiyaa-ioj  1  Tim.  iv.  8),  during  which  a  partic* 
nkr  diet  was  enforced  (wArra  ^K/wrcvcroi, 
ZovKaywyoh  ^  Cor.  ix.  25,  27).  In  the  Olympic 
eonte^  these  preparatory  exercises  {trpoyvfiyio' 
fiara)  extended  over  a  period  of  ten  montlis,  during 
the  last  of  which  they  were  conducted  under  tlie 
supervision  of  appointed  officers.  The  contests  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  specta- 
tors {wfpiKtifi^yoy  yiipof  fULfnupm^y  Heb.  xii.  1), 
the  competitors  being  the  spectacle  {$4arpov=^ 
edofjM,  1  Cor.  iv.  9;  0taC6ntvoh  Heb.  x.  33).  The 
games  were  opened  by  the  proclamation  of  a  herald 
Xicripv^asj  1  Cor.  ix.  27),  whose  office  it  was  to 
proclaim  tlie  name  and  country  of  each  candidate, 
and  especially  to  announce  the  name  of  the  victor 
beion  the  assembled  multitude.  Certain  conditions 
and  ruk  i  were  laid  down  for  the  diflerent  contests, 
as,  that  no  bribe  be  offered  to  a  competitor;  that 
in  boxing  the  combatants  should  not  lay  hold  of 
one  another,  Ac ;  any  infringement  of  these  rules 
(ihy  fih  wofiiiiMs  iBK^ffjit  2  Tim.  ii.  5)  uivolved  a 
*oes  of  the  prixe,  the  competitor  being  pronounced, 
disqualified  (a8((jci/iOT,  1  Cor.  ix.  27 ;  indigntu 
brabeo,  Uengel.).  The  judge  was  selected  for  his 
spotless  integrity  {6  Sdcaios  icpir^f,  2  Tim.  iv.  8): 
his  office  was  to  decile  any  aisputes  {fipafiwtrv. 
Got  ill.  15;  A.  V.  '^rule'')  and  to  give  the  prixe 
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(rh  fipa$€toyy  1  Cor.  is.  24;  Phil.  iU.  14),  eoD' 
sisting  of  a  crown  {ari^wost  2  11m.  ii.  6,  if.  8) 


Isthmian  Crowns. 


of  leaves  of  wild  olive  at  the  Olympie  games,  and 
of  pine  or,  at  one  period,  ivy  at  the  Isthmian  games; 
These  crowns,  though  perishable  (^tfopr^y,  1  Cor. 
ix.  25;  cf.  1  I'iet  v.  4),  were  always  rq;arded  as  • 
source  of  unfailing  exultation  (Phil  iv.  1;  1  These, 
ii.  10):  palm  branches  were  also  pUoed  in  the  handr 
of  the  vieton  (Rev.  vii.  9).  St  Paul  alludes  t» 
two  only  out  of  the  five  contests,  boxing  and  run- 
ning, most  frequently  to  the  latter.  In  boxing 
{xvyfiii;  cf.  vi/icrc^,  1  Cor.  ix.  26),  the  hands 
and  arms  were  bound  with  the  cetius,  a  band  of 
leather  studded  with  nails,  which  very  much  in* 


Boxing. 

creased  the  severity  of  the  bk>w,  and  rendered  a 
bruise  inevitable  iiwmwtdCo»,  1  Cor.  /.  c. ;  vw^ia=» 
rii  dvh  rout  4wo  j  twv  wAirywi'  1x*^*  Pollux, 
Ottom,  ii.  4,  52).  The  skill  of  the  combatant  was 
shown  in  avoiding  the  blows  of  liis  ad\-ersary  so 
that  they  were  expended  on  the  air  {obx  ^*  ^*P^ 
Upcty^  1  Cor.  Z.  c).  The  foot-race  {hp6iun^  2 
Urn.  iv.  7,  a  word  peculiar  to  St  Paul;  cf.  Acts 
xiii.  25,  n.  24)  was  nm  in  the  Mtadium  {iy  ffrail^l 


The  Race. 


A  y.  Mnwe;**  1  Cor.  ix.  24),  an  oUong  M^ 
open  at  one  end  and  rounded  in  a 
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fonn  at  the  other,  along  the  sideR  of  which  were 
the  raised  tiers  of  seats  on  which  the  spectators  sat. 
The  race  was  either  from  one  end  of  the  tUuHum  to 
the  other,  or,  in  the  Ziav\o%^  back  again  to  the 
starting-post.  There  may  be  a  latent  reference 
to  the  ^IcmKos  in  the  expression  hpxvrf^^  ko^ 
TcAci09T^y  (H^.  xii.  2),  Jesus  being,  as  it  were, 
the  starting-point  and  the  goal,  the  hau  a  quo  and 
the  locus  ad  quern  of  the  Christian's  course.  The 
judge  was  stationed  by  the  goal  (<riroir^y;  A.  Y. 
^  mark  '* ;  Phil.  iii.  14),  which  was  clearly  risible 
from  one  end  of  the  stadium  to  the  other,  so  that 
the  runner  couM  make  straight  for  it  {ouk  &f 
iH\Ms,  1  Cor.  ix.  2tf).  St.  Paul  brings  vindly 
before  our  minds  the  earnestness  of  the  competitor, 
having  cast  off  every  encumbrance  (Hyicoy  kro- 
94fMyot  irdma),  especially  any  ck)eely-4tting  robe 
(c^€p(<rraror,  Heb.  xii.  1;  cf.  Conybeare  and 
HowBon,  ii.-  543),  holding  on  his  course  uninter- 
niptedly  (Si^Kooy  Phil.  iii.  12),  his  eye  fixed  on  the 
distant  goal  (a^0D»rrcf,  &w^/9Acirc,  Heb.  xii.  2, 
li*  S6;  iar6  notat  Amye,  Bengel),  unmindful  of  the 
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space  abeady  post  (tA  fi^y  Mvu  iwtXaveca^^fiMwot^ 
Phil.  /.  c),  and  stretching  forwurd  with  b»it  bodj 
(rots  Z\  tfjorpotrB^p  iw^icrtirSfitvos),  his  pmever- 
siice  (5i*  ihroaor^r,  Heb.  xii.  1),  his  joy  aft  the 
completion  of  the  course  (fierk  x^P^'*  ^^  ^^ 
24),  his  exultation  as  he  not  only  reeeiveq.  (fxa^or, 
Phil.  iiL  12)  but  actually  grasps  (froroxi/Sw,  not 
"apprehend,"  as  A.  V.  Phil.;  irtAstfiov,  1  llm. 
vL  12,  19)  the  crown  which  had  been  set  apart 
(iw^icctraz,  2  Tim.  iv.  8)  lor  the  victor. 

W.  L.  B. 
*  Dr.  Howson  devotes  the  hst  of  his  fi>nr  caaayi 
on  the  t' Metaphors  of  St.  Paul"  (Sunday  Maffo^ 
zme,  1866-7)  to  the  illustration  of  Paul's  ima|^f 
derived  from  the  Greek  games  (July,  pp.  683-689  )L 
He  reminds  us  that  the  athletic  games  of  the 
Greeks,  such  as  «*  wrestihig,  boxmg,  and  especially 
fioot-raoes,  with  all  the  prdiminary  training,  with 
the  assembled  and  applauding  multitudes  while  the 
contest  was  going  on,  with  the  formality  of  the 
heralds  and  the  strict  obsen-ance  of  the  n:Jes,  with 
the  umpires  and  prises  and  eager  eongratailatkin 


foot-iooe,  adapted  ftom  a  view  of  the  Gbreus  Flom  at  Rome.    (Montft^sm.) 


■I  the  close,  with  the  poems  which  perpetuated 
great  victories  like  heir-looms,"  must  have  been 
very  fiuniliar  to  Paul's  thoughts.  Tliough  a  Jew, 
he  was  bom  in  a  foreign  city,  and  not  only  labored 
for  the  most  part  in  places  where  tlie  Greek  popu- 
ktion  was  predominant,  but  wrote  his  letters  to 
Greek  Christians  or  those  who  spoke  the  Greek 
language.  In  some  of  these  cities,  as  Ephesus, 
PhUippi,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Rome,  remains  of 
the  Oymnanuniy  for  training  the  body,  and  of  the 
Biadium,  or  the  ground  for  running,  are  still  to  be 
seen. 

The  fbot-race  supplied  many  of  the  figures  which 
occur  in  his  speeches  and  epistles.  Unfortunatdy, 
our  ambiguous  *< course"  (A.  V.)  conceals  some 
of  these  tnm  the  reader.  When  hi  his  sermon  at 
Antioch  in  PisidLi  (Acts  xiii.  25)  the  Apostle  speaks 
of  John  the  Baptist  as  "  f\ilfillbig  his  course,"  he 
means  that  the  forerunner  was  hastening  to  the 
cod  of  his  appointed  ''race"  {9p6fios)i  and  that 
this  race  though  brief  was  eneigetic  while  it  lasted. 
So  also  m  Acts  xx.  24,  the  substitution  of  "  race  " 
for  "  course  "  brings  out  a  similar  allusion  in  that 
passage  to  the  struggles  of  the  runner  for  the  crown 
of  victory.  •  «*  I  count  not  my  life  dear  unto  me,** 
he  says,  *<that  I  may  finish  my  race  with  joy." 
Tlie  oompaiison  in  Heb.  xii.  2  gives  special  prom- 
faMDce  to  the  immense  concourse  which  the  Greek 
qiectacle  called  together,  as  well  as  the  necessity 
of  being  free  finom  every  hindrance  and  of  straining 
lo  the  utmost  e\-ery  nerve,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
bssvcnly  runner's  prise.     (See  also  1  Cor.  ix.  24; 


GaLii.  2,v.  7;  PhiLii.l6.)  There  woe  sa< 
among  those  employed  hi  the  supervision  of  the 
games  "  whose  business  it  was  with  his  voiee  or 
with  a  trumpet  to  summon  the  competitors  to  the 
exciting  struggle.**  Paul  seems  to  refer  to  this 
practice,  when,  in  speaking  of  the  possibility  that 
some  who  have  instructed  and  warned  others  may 
lose  thdr  own  souls,  he  says  (1  Cor.  ix.  27):  **I 
keep  under  my  body  and  bring  it  into  snlgectJoin: 
lest  that  by  any  means,  after  having  been  a  herald 
("preached'*  in  the  A.  Y.)  to  others  (lUAots 
iciipi^i\  I  myself  should  be  a  cast-away."  T¥e 
metaphor  in  this  passage  (taken  from  the  boxer, 
not  the  runner)  states  strongly  another  aignificmi 
thought:  **So"  (i,  e,  imitating  the  earnestness  cf 
those  who  strive  for  *'  a  corruptible  (foding)  crown  **  1 
"  fight  I,  not  as  one  beatmg  the  air.'*  What  ii 
meant  is  that  if  we  have  really  entered  op  Htm 
Clhristian  warfare,  having  now  to  do  with  drfhiMW, 
formidable  antagonists,  we  are  not  to  trifle,  but  ta 
be  in  earnest,  like  the  pugilist  "  with  whom  it  b« 
mere  striking  for  striklng's  sake,  no  mere  pretense, 
no  dealing  of  bfows  hi  t^  air.**  The  apostle  retfcn 
not  to  outward  eflR>rts  for  the  odvanoenMnt  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  but  (note  the  context)  its  triunqik 
in  each  one's  boeom  over  his  own  peculiar  sina  and 
temptations.  Tlie  "  bodily  exercise  "  of  which  Fnl 
speaks  with  so  much  disparagemoit  (1  Thai.  iv.  8) 
was  not  a  species  of  retigious  asceticism,  agabM* 
which  he  would  warn  the  self-righteous,  b^  tkt 
severe  training  of  the  body,  to  which  the  i  ' 
submitted  fbr  the  sake  of  (he  rewards  so  wa 
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•nd  eontfempUble,  though  coveted  so  much,  in  oom- 
pwisQH  with  those  of  the  works  "  of  godlmess,**  in 
which  we  •bould  ^*  exercise  (or  train)  ourselves  " — 
»  service  ^  having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
ind  of  that  which  is  to  come." 

Possibly  Paul  when  at  Philippi  may  have  seen  the 
rock  seato  fn  the  hill-side  there,  full  of  eager  specta- 
tors of  combats  such  as  he  refers  to  in  his  letter  to 
the  Philippians:  **  Not  m  though  I  had  ahneady  at- 
tained, either  were  already  perfect:  but  I  foUow  aOer. 
.  .  This  one  thing  I  do,  foisting  those  things 
which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those 
things  which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark  for 
the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  '* 
(PhiL  iii.  12-14).  llie  athlete  hi  the  scene  which 
this  figure  so  \1vidly  depicts,  forgetting  the  spaces 
of  the  race-course  aheady  past,  and  tlinking  only 
of  those  which  lie  between  him  and  the  goal,  runs, 
as  it  were,  with  outstretched  neck  (^crrffiK^/icyof ), 
in  his  eagemem  to  outstrip  every  competitor  and 
arrive  first  at  the  pillar  where  the  crown  of  the 
victor  awaits  him.  For  the  Christian  *«  there  is  no 
kwking  back,  no  thought  of  giving  up  the  struggle. 
The  whole  eneigy  of  mind  and  body  is  bent  upon 
success,  and  till  success  is  achieved,  nothing  is  done.** 
Once  more,  it  is  not  to  a  %ht  or  campaign,  as  the 
A.  y.  might  suggest,  but  to  a  strife  m  the  foot- 
raoe,  that  Paul  alludes  in  that  outburst  of  exultant 
joy,  on  the  eve  of  his  martyrdom:  **  I  have  fought 
tlft  good  %ht.  I  haw  finished  my  course  (race); 
I  have  kept  the  faith;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up 
for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord, 
the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day  ** 
(2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8).  "  The  nM»  is  neariy  run,  tiie 
struggle  is  all  but  over;  he  is  weary,  as  it  wene,  and 
pants  with  the  eflbrt,-  but  he  is  successftU,  the 
crown  is  in  sight,  and  the  Judge,  the  righteous 
Judge,  who  cannot  make  a  mistake,  is  there,  ready 
to  pkce  that  bright  wreath  upon  his  brow.'* 

ITw  entire  paper  of  which  use  has  been  so  freely 
made  in  this  account  of  Paul's  agonUtic  figures, 
soDtains  many  good  hints,  both  for  the  preacher 
and  the  general  student  of  the  Apostle's  speeches 
and  letters,  llie  sul:^  iUustrates  the  dependence 
of  practical  exei^is  on  a  knowledge  of  archieofogy. 
It  reveals  abo  a  harmony  of  hnguage  in  what  b 
ascribed  to  Paul  as  a  writer  and  a  speaker,  which 
is  not  without  its  value  as  «'  ^  of  the  small  col- 
lateral proofs  of  the  genuine  and  honest  character 
both  of  the  Acts  and  the  epistles.*'  U. 
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Mtdtt.  (8.)  A  third  dass  gi\'e8  a  mere  general 
sense  to  the  word;  Gesenius  {Thes,  p.  292)  ooo- 
nects  it  with  l^jb,  a  bough,  wherce  the  sense  o# 
brave  warriors,  hoi/ts  arborum  imtar  caadtnteM, 
Hitzig  {Comtn.  in  Igc.)  suggests  deserters  {Ueber- 
Idu/er)  and  draws  attention  to  tlie  preposition  in 
as  favoring  this  sense:  he  inclines,  howe\'er,  to  the 
opinion  that  the  prophet  had  in  view  Cant.  iv.  i, 
and  that  the  word  0^*12231  in  that  passage  has 
been  successively  corrupted  into  D^")Dtt?,  as  read 

by  the  LXX.  which  gi>-es  4>^Xo«*j,  and  D'^'T^I, 
as  in  the  present  text.    After  all,  the  rendering  in 


Gastte  of  a  mariUme  people,  with  the  shields  hanging 
upon  the  waUs.  (From  a  bas-relief  at  Koayni^k. 
Layard.) 


GAMTMADIMS  (tD'^T^I).  This  woid  oc 
surs  only  in  Rz.  xxvil.  11,  where  it  is  said  of  Tyre 
'*  the  (famniadims  were  in  thy  towers."  A  variety 
of  explanations  of  the  term  have  been  oflfered.  (1.) 
One  class  turns  upon  a  supposed  connection  with 
"Tp2,  a  cubit,  as  though  =  «iW/-AiyA  mm,  whence 
the  Vulg.  has  Pygmtei,  Michaelis  thinks  that  the 
(^parent  height  ak>ne  is  referred  to,  with  the  in- 
tention of  conveving  an  idea  of  the  great  height  of 
the  towers.  Spencer  (de  Leg.  Htb.  JiiL  u.  cap. 
24)  explams  it  of  small  images  of  the  tutelar  gods, 
like  the  Lares  of  the  Komaiis.  (2.)  A  second  class 
treats  it  as  a  geographical  or  local  term;  Grotius 
^Ids  GanKid  to  be  a  Hebraized  form  of  the  name 
Ancon,  a  i*hoeiiician  town;  the  Chaldee  paraphrase 
has  Cfffipruhciant,  as  though  reading  DHB): 
Fuller  (.WsceU.  vi.  3)  idenUfies  them  as  the  hihab- 
I  of  Gamala  (Plin.  v.  14);  and  agahi  the  word 


the  LXX.  furnishes  the  simplest  explanation:  the 
Lutheran  transkition  has  fotfowed  this,  giving 
Wdchter.  The  foUowing  words  of  the  \er8e,  t«tiiey 
hanged  their  shiekis  upon  thy  walls  round  about,** 
are  illustrated  by  one  of  the  bas-reliefe  found  at 
Komu^jik  (see  preceding  cut).  W.  L.  B. 

*  The  best  sense  is  that  of  ^  warriors,**  under  (d) 
above.  Thus  De  Wetto*s  Ueber$etxmg  (18^)  ren- 
ders the  word  by  "Tapfere,"  and  that  of  the  iSo- 
ciete  bibiique  ProUttant^  de  Paris  (1866),  by  "  dee 
braves.**  Rcldiger  supports  thh  significatkni  from 
the  Syriac  use  of  ♦-iO^and  ito  derivatives,  in  his 
AdtUt,  ad  Gesen,  'rheg.,  p.  79  t  H. 

OA'MUL  (^^3  [weaned,  Ges.;  hence  one 
tnature,strong,Y}xnt]:  6 Fafio^K;  Al&i. TafiovriK: 
Gnmtd),  a  priest;  the  leader  of  the  22d  course  in 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  17). 

GAR  (n^;  [Aid.  r<£p]:  Satm).  «<Sons  of 
Gar  *'  are  named  among  (£e  *<  sons  of  the  servants 
of  Solomon  **  in  1  £sdr.  v.  34.  There  are  not  in 
the  liste  of  Ezra  and  Ndiemiah  any  names  corre- 
sponding to  the  two  precedhig  and  the  six  succeed- 
ing this  name.  It  does  not  appear  whence  the 
form  of  the  luune  in  the  A.  Y.  is  derived.  [It  was 
derived  from  the  Aldine  edition;  see  above.] 

GARDBN  (P,n$2,n3a:  k^„).  Gar 
dens  in  the  East,  as  the  Hebrew  word  indicates, 
are  inckMures,  on  the  outskirto  of  towns,  planted 
with  various  trees  and  shrubs.  FVom  the  aUusions 
in  the  Bible  we  learn  that  they  were  surrounded  by 
hedges  of  thorn  (Is.  y.  6),  or  walls  of  stone  (Prov. 
xxiv.  31).  For  ftirther  protection  lodges  (Is.  i.  8; 
Lam.  ii.  6)  or  watch-towers  (Mark  xli.  1)  were  built 

in  them,  in  which  sat  the  keeper  (n)^b,  Job  xxviL 
18)  to  drive  away  the  wiU  beaste  and  robbers,  m 
is  the  ease  to  this  day.  Layard  {Nin,  #  Bab, 
p.  365)  gives  the  following  description  of  a  scene 
which  he  witnessed  :  ''  The  broad  silver  river 
wound  through  the  pfadn,  the  great  ruin  cast  iti 
dark  shadows  in  the  moonlight,  the  lighto  of  *the 


v^  k^_  u    I  t  .    ^H-»**  .ir.*        ,       .     °**  shadows  m  the  moonlight,  the  lighto  of  'the 

^  been  broken  up  Into  a^TO  U^^al^  tAelfo^^  i„  the  garden,  of  ciimibere*flickered  «l 
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ear  feet,  and  the  deep  silence  was  only  broken  bj 
Ibe  sharp  report  of  a  rifle  fired  bj  the  watchful 
guards  to  frighten  awaj  the  wild  boars  that  lurked 
fn  the  melon  beds."  The  scarecrow  also  was  an 
Invention  not  unknown  {wpofiaaKdyLOPf  Bar.  vi. 
70  [or  Epi8t.  of  Jer.  70]). 

'  The  gardens  of  the  Hebrews  were  planted  with 
flowers  and  aromatic  shrubs  (Cant.  \i.  2,  iv.  16), 
•besides  olives^  fig-trees,  nuts,  or  walnuts  (Cant.  vi. 
II),  pomegranates,  and  others  for  domestic  use 
(Ex.  xxiii.  11;  Jer.  Txix.  6;  Am.  ix.  14).  The 
quince,  medlar,  citrnn,  almond,  and  service  trees 
are  among  those  enumerated  in  the  Mishna  as  cul- 
tivated in  Polestme  {KU  lim^  i.  §  4).  Gardens  of 
herbs,  or  kitcboi-gardens,  are  mentioned  in  Deut. 
zi.  10,  and  1  K.  xxi.  2.  Cucumbers  were  grown 
in  them  (Is.  i.  8;  Bar.  vi.  70  [or  £pist  of  Jer. 
70] ),  and  probably  also  mebns,  leeks,  onions,  and 
garlic,  which  are  spoken  of  (Num.  xi.  5)  as  the 
productions  of  a  neighboring  country.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  the  lettuce,  mustard-plant  (Luke  xiii. 
19),  coriander,  endive,  one  of  the  bitter  herbs  eaten 
with  the  paschal  lamb,  and  rue,  are  particularized 
in  the  precepts  of  the  Mishna,  though  it  is  not 
.eertain  that  they  were  aH,  strictly  speaking,  culti- 
rated  in  the  gardens  of  Palestine  {Kilaim^  i.  §§  2, 
8).  It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, the  art  of  gardening  was  carried  to  great 
Infection  in  S}Tia.  Pliny  (xx.  16)  says,  **  Syria 
in  hortis  operosissima  est ;  indeque  proverbium 
Gnecis,  *  Multa  Syrorum  olera; '  "  and  again  (xii. 
54)  he  describes  the  balsam  plant  as  growing  in 
Judtta  alone,  and  there  only  in  two  ro}'al  gardens. 
8trabo  (xvi.  p.  763),  alluding  to  one  of  these  gar- 
dens near  Jericho,  calk  it  6  rod  fiaktrdfiou  irapd- 
dcuros.  The  rose-t^arden  in  Jerusalem,  moitioned 
fai  the  Mishna  (Mtiagerotk,  ii.  §  5),  and  said  to 
hvfe  been  situated  westward  of  the  Temple  mount, 
4s  remarkable  as  having  been  one  of  the  few  gar- 
dens which,  from  the  time  of  the  prophets,  existed 
within  the  city  walls  (IJghtfoot,  Ilor.  Heb.  on 
Matt  xx\i.  86).  They  were  usually  pkmted  with- 
out the  gates,  according  to  the  glots  quoted  by 
Ligbtfoot,  on  account  of  the  fetid  smell  arising 
fipom  the  weeds  thrown  out  from  them,  or  from  the 
manure  employed  in  their  cultivation. 

The  gate  (jennath,  mentioned  by  Josephus  {B, 
J,  V.  4,  §  2)  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  rose-garden  already  mentioned,  or  from 
the  fkci  of  its  leading  to  the  gardens  vrithout  the 
dty.  It  was  near  the  garden-ground  by  the  Gate 
of  the  Women  that  Titus  was  surprised  by  tl«e 
Jews  while  reconnoitering  the  city.  The  trench  by 
which  it  was  surrounded  cut  off  his  retreat  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  V.  2,  §  2).  But  of  all  the  gardens  of  Pales- 
line  none  is  possessed  of  associations  more  sacred 
•od  Imperiihalle  than  the  gaiden  of  Gethaenuuie, 
beside  the  oil-presses  on  the  sk>pes  of  Olivet.  Eight 
i^^ed  olive-trees  mark  the  site  which  tradition  has 
eonnected  with  that  memorable  garden-scene,  and 
tbeir  gnarled  stems  and  almost  leafless  branches 
•ttest  an  antiquity  as  venerable  as  that  which  is 
•laimed  for  them.     [Gkthsbmanb.] 

In  addition  to  tlie  ordinary  productions  of  the 
country,  we  are  tempted  to  infer  from  Is.  xvii.  10 
that  in  some  gardens  care  was  bestowed  on  the 
•earing  of  exotics.  To  this  conchision  the  descrip- 
lioo  of  the  gardens  of  Sotomon  in  the  Tai^m  on 
BceL  ii.  5,  6,  seems  to  point:  **  I  made  me  well- 
watered  gardens  and  paradises,  and  sowed  there  all 
kinds  of  plants,  some  for  use  of  eating,  and  some 
tr  use  of  drinking,  and  tome  for  parpoaes  of  med- 
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idne;  all  kinds  of  plants  of  spices.  I  pbnAed  li 
them  trees  of  emptiness  (t.  e.  not  fruit-beaiifefOi 
and  all  trees  of  spices  which  the  spectres  and  d^ 
mens  brought  me  from  India,  and  every  tree  whidi 
produces  fruit;  and  its  border  was  ftxMu  the  wal 
of  the  citadel,  which  is  in  Jerusalem,  by  the  waten 
of  Siloah.  1  chose  reservoirs  of  water,  which  be- 
hoki!  are  for  watering  the  trees  and  the  plants, 
and  I  made  me  fish-ponds  of  water,  some  of  them 
also  for  tbe  plantation  which  ream  the  trees  t» 
water  it.*' 

Li  a  climate  like  that  of  Palestine  the  ndghbop- 
hood  of  water  was  an  important  cooaidcnt'OB  in 
selecting  the  site  of  a  garden.  The  noniencktma 
of  the  coqntry  has  perpetuated  this  foct  in  ths 
name  £n-gannim  —  ^  the  fountain  of  gardens  **  ~ 
the  modem  Jtnin  (cf.  Cant.  iv.  15).  To  the  old 
Hebrew  poets  ^  a  well-watered  garden,*'  or  ^  a  tree 
planted  by  the  waters,**  was  an  emblem  of  hixmi- 
ant  fertility  and  material  prosperity  (b.  hilL  11; 
Jer.  xvii.  8,  xxxi.  12);  while  no  figiuw  man  grapb- 
ioaUy  conveyed  the  idea  of  dreary  bairenncaa  or 
misa7  ^^><^  "  *  garden  that  liath  no  water  **  (la 
i  80).  From  a  neighboring  stream  or  ciaftcn 
were  supplied  the  channels  or  conduits,  by  which 
the  gardens  were  intersected,  and  the  water  was  thos 
conveyed  to  all  parts  (Ps.  i.  8;  EccL  ii  6;  Eodus. 
xxiv.  80).  It  is  matter  of  doubt  what  is  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  expression  **  to  water  with  the  foot  ** 
in  Deut.  xi.  10.  Kiebuhr  {Dt$cr,  de  tAi-ai^p. 
138)  describes  a  wheel  which  is  employed  for  ini- 
gating  gardens  where  the  water  is  not  deep,  and 
which  is  irorked  by  the  hands  and  feet  after  ths 
manner  of  a  treadmill,  the  men  **  pulling  the  upper 
part  iowards  them  with  their  hands,  and  pnsfa^ 
with  their  feet  upon  the  k>wer  part  **  (Robinson,  a. 
226).  This  mode  of  irrigation  mi|^t  be  deaeribed 
as  '<  watering  with  the  foot**  But  the  method 
practiced  by  1^  agncoltnrists  in  Oman,  as  nanated 
by  Wellsted  {Trap,  i.  281),  answers  more  neaiiy 
to  this  description,  and  serves  to  iUuatnte  Pior. 
xxL  1 :  ^*  After  ploughing,  they  form  the  gronnd 
with  a  spade  into  small  squares  with  ledges  «o 
either  side,  akxig  whksh  the  water  Is  eondneted  .  . 
.  .  When  one  of  the  hoUows  is  filled,  the  peasant 
stops  the  supply  by  turning  up  the  earth  with  his 
foot,  and  'thus  opens  a  channel  into  another.*' 

The  orange,  leuK^,  and  mulberry  grorea  which 
lie  around  and  behind  JaA  supply,  perfaapa,  the 
most  striking  peenllarities  of  orieutel  ganlena — 
gardens  which  Mauudrell  describes  as  being  **a 
oonftisad  miscellany  of  trees  jumbled  tog«Aer, 
without  either  posts,  walks,  arbors,  or  anything 
of  art  or  design,  so  that  they  seem  like  thichets 
rather  than  gardens"  {Early  Trot,  t»  P^L  p. 
416).  The  Persian  wheels,  which  are  kept  ever 
working,  day  and  night,  by  mules,  to  supply  ths 
gardens  with  watCT,  leave  upon  tlie  tiuve&r's  ev 
a  most  enduring  impression  (Lynch,  Kxp,  to  Jsr- 
dbft,  p.  441 ;  Siddon*s  Memoir^  p.  187). 

The  law  against  the  propagation  of  mixed  a 
(Lev.  xix.  19;  Deut  xxii.  9,  11)  gave  rise  to  i 
merous  enactments  in  the  Mishna  to  Insure  its 
observance.  The  portions  of  the  field  or  garden, 
in  which  the  various  plants  were  sown,  were  se^ 
rated  by  light  fences  of  reed,  ten  palms  in  height, 
the  distance  between  the  reeds  being  not  more  thsa 
three  palme,  so  that  a  kid  eoold  not  cntar  (Jr«lss% 
It.  §§  3,  4). 

The  kings  and  noUes  had  their  coantry-hoaai 
surrounded  by  gardens  (1  K.  xxi.  1 ;  S  K.  ix.  V), 
and  these  were  used  on  festal  oceasloiii  (Chat.  ▼.  1) 
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80  Intimately,  Indeed,  were  gardens  associated  with 
fntivity  tliat  horticulture  and  conviviality  are,  in 
the  Tahnud,  denoted  by  the  same  term  (cf.  fiux- 
toif,  Lex.  Talm,  s.  v.  mD'*-JW).  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  this  may  be  a  merely  accidental 
coincidence.  The  garden  of  Ahasuerus  was  in  a 
court  of  the  palace  (Esth.  i.  6),  adjoining  the 
banqueting-haU  (Esth.  vu.  7).  In  Babylon  the 
gardens  and  orchards  were  inclosed  by  the  city 
walls  (Uyard,  Nin.  u.  246).  Attached  to  the 
bouse  of  Joachim  was  a  garden  or  orchard  (Sus. 
4)  —  »♦  a  garden  bdoeed  "  (Cant  iv.  12)  —  pro- 
tided  with  baths  and  other  appliances  of  luxurv 
(Sus.  16;  cf.  2  Sam.  xi.  2). 

In  lai^  gaidflos  the  orchard  (DTJ§,  ^gp^. 
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ScKTOf )  was  probably,  as  in  Egypt,  the  inclosuNI 
set  apart  for  the  cultivation  of  date  and  sycamoif 
trees,  and  fruit-trees  of  various  kinds  (Cant  iv.  13f 
Ecd.  ii.  5).  Schroeder,  in  the  preface  to  his  The- 
saurus IJnffua  ArmefUotB^  asserts  that  the  woitl 
**parde8"  is  of  Armenian  origin,  and  denotes  a 
gwrden  near  a  house,  phuited  with  herbs,  trees,  and 
flowers.  It  is  applied  by  Diodonis  Siculus  (ii.  10) 
and  BeiXMus  (quoted  by  Joseph.  ArU.  x.  11,  §  1)  to 
the  &mous  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon.  Xenophoa 
(Amib.  i.  2,  §  7)  describes  the  "  paradise  "  at  Oe- 
IsensB  in  I'hrygia,  where  Cyrus  had  a  palace,  as  ft 
large  preserve  full  of  wild  beasts;  and  Aulua  Gel 
lius  (ii.  20)  gives  "  vivaii<i "  as  the  equivalent  ol 
irapdStieot  (cf.  Philostratus,  VU.  ApoU.  Tyan.  L 
38).      The  oflSoer  in  chai|;e  of  such  a  domain 
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I  Blgyptlan  garden,  with  the  vineyard  and  other  inekwaras,  tanks  of  water,  a  temple  or  chapel,  1 

house.    (Rosellinf.) 


was  called  **the  keeper  of  the  paradise*'  (Neh.  il.  1 
8). 

The  andent  Hebrews  made  use  of  gardens  as 
places  of  burial  (John  xix.  41).    Manasseh  and  his 
■on  Amon  were  buried  in  the  garden  of  their  pal- 
ace, the  garden  of  Uzza  (2  K.  xxi.  18,  28 ;  '4v  ro7t 
airov  urapcJititrois,  Joseph.  AnL  x.  3,  §  2).     The 
retirement  of  gardens  rendered  them  favorite  places  I 
for  devotion  (Matt.  xxvi.  36 ;   John  xviii.  1 ;  cf .  I 
Qen.  zxiv.  63).     In  the  degenerate  times  of  the  | 
monarchy  they  were.selected  as  the  scenes  of  idola- 
trous worship  (Is.  i.  29,  Ixv.  3,  Ixvl.  17),  and  im- 
tget  of  the  idols  were  probably  erected  in  them. 

QtTdeners  are  alluded  to  in  Job  xxvii.  18  and 
John  XX.  15.  But  how  fiu*  the  art  of  gaidenlng ! 
wis  carried  among  the  Hebrews  we  have  few  means  I 


of  ascertaining.  That  they  were  acquainted  with 
the  process  of  grafting  is  erident  from  R0A1.  xi.  17, 
24,  as  well  as  from  the  minute  prohibitions  of  the 
Mishna;<*  and  the  method  of  propagating  plants 
by  hiyers  or  cuttings  was  not  unknown  (Is.  xrfl 

10).  Buxtorf  sayi  tiiat  ]*'D*'nK,  drfsfn  (Mlahnft» 
Biccurim^  i.  §  2),  were  gardeners  who  tended  and 
kwked  after  gardens  on  eonsideratioa  of  reeeiring 
some  portion  of  the  fruit  (Lex.  7\iImi.  s.  t.).  Bill 
that  gardening  was  a  special  means  of  BvelUiood  ii 
clear  fW>m  a  proverb  which  eoDtftioa  ft 


o  It  WAS  ibrblddra  to  graft  trass  on  trass  of  a  8tf> 
fbrent  kind,  or  to  graft  vegetables  on  tress  or  tress  flft 
vegetables  {Kilaim,  i.  f  f  7,  8). 
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■gainst  rash  speciilatioiLi:  <*  Who  hires  a  garden 
eats  the  birds;  who  hires  gardens,  hin.  the  birds 
eat"  (Dukes,  Rabbin.  BUmenltte,  p.  141). 

The  traditional  gardens  and  poob  of  Solomon, 
supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  £ocl.  ii.'6, 6,  are  shown 
in  the  Wady  Urtat  {jL  e.  Uortus),  about  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  to  the  south  of  Bethlehem  (cf.  Jo- 
seph. Ant.  viii.  7,  §  8).<>  The  Arabs  perpetuate  the 
tradition  in  the  name  of  a  neighboring  hill,  which 
they  call  ^^Jtbtl^tl-FweidUy^  or  "  Mountain  of  the 
Paradise"  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  166).  Maundrell 
is  skeptical  on  the  sul^ect  of  the  gardens  {Early 
Trav.  in  PaL  p.  457),  but  they  find  a  champion 
in  Van  de  Velde,  who  asserts  tlwt  they  **  were  not 
confined  to  the  Wudi  Urttis;  the  hill-slopes  to  the 
1^  and  right  also,  with  their  heights  and  hollows, 
must  have  been  covered  with  trees  and  plants,  as  is 
shown  by  the  names  they  still  bear,  as  *  peach-hill,* 
*  nut-vale,'  *  fig-vale,' "  Ac.  {Syria  A  PaL  ii.  27). 

The  "  king^s  garden,'*  mentioned  in  2  K.  xzv.  4, 
Keh.  iii.  15,  Jer.  xxxix.  4,  lii.  7,  was  near  the  pool 
of  Siloam,  at  the  mouth  of  the  TjTopoeon,  north 
of  Bir  Kifub^  and  was  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the 
valleys  of  Jehoshaphat  and  Ben  Hinnom  (WiUon, 
LandB  of  the  Bibte,  i.  498).  Josephus  places  the 
scene  of  the  feast  of  Adon\jah  at  En-rogel,  **  beside 
the  fountain  that  is  in  the  royal  paradise  **  {AnL 
rii.  14,  §  4;  cf.  also  ix.  10,  §  4).         W.  A.  W. 

OA'RBB  Ory^  [leper,  Fiirst]:  [Rom.  Vat 
Tripdfi;  Alex.  rapri$;  Comp.]  Tap4fi:  [Gareb]), 
one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  army  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
88).  He  is  described  as  the  (A.  V.  "an  *')  Ithrite, 
et  ip»e  JethiHieSy  Vidg.  lliis  is  generally  explained 
as  a  patronymic  =  son  of  Jether.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  Ira,  who  is  also  called  the 
Ithrite  in  this  passage,  is  called  the  Jairite  in  2 
Sam.  XX.  26,  and  that  the  readings  of  the  LXX. 
vary  in  the  former  passage,  'EBpaioSj  *E0ipa4oSy  and 
*E$fycuof'  These  variations  suppOTt  to  a  certain 
extent  the  sense  given  in  the  Syriac  version,  which 

reads  in  2  Sam.  xx.  26  ^"^/^JH,  ».  e.  an  inhab- 
itant of  Jathir  in  the  mountfunous  district  <^  Ju- 
dah.  W.  L.  B. 

GAOIEB,  THE  HILL  {n^:}^  n??2 
[scabbed,  leprous,  Gesen.,  Furst]:  $ovroi  Tofyfifi'- 
collis  Gareb),  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem, 
named  only  in  Jer.  xxxL  39.     [Jkkusalkm.] 

*  The  prophet  mentions  this  hill  as  falling  within 
the  circuit  of  the  restored  "holy**  Jerusalem, 
which  was  to  be  built  in  Uie  latter  times.  Ewald, 
in  view  of  the  meaning  partly  ("scraped  off," 
<^ba]d**),  would  identify  Gareb  with  ,  Golgotha 
{Koaviov)  in  the  history  of  the  Crucifixion  (6'e*- 
tcnichte  Christus,  p.  485).  Gesenius  thinks  it  may 
have  been  the  later  Besetha  {Add.  ad  Thesnur.  p. 
80).  It  is  impossible  tq  reconcile  these  opinions, 
unless  Bezetha  was  outside  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
time  of  Christ.  The  supposed  Bezetha  is  now 
iritMn  the  city.     [Jerusalem.]  H. 

.  6AB1ZIM  (TapiCiy;  Alex-  TaptCfiUy  [rapi- 
i(u :]  Garizin),  2  Mace.  v.  23,  vi.  2.     [Gkiuzim.] 

*  GARLANDS  {(rrtfifMra)^  wreaths  or  chap- 
lets  of  flowers  which  the  priest  of  Jupiter  at  Lystra 
brought  with  oxen  to  the  gates  of  the  city  when 
fbe  people  were  about  to  ofier  worship  to  Paul  and 


\  «  Within  a  few  years  this  valley  of  Ort&s  has  been 
^nX  under  European  cultivation,  and  though  in  its 
oegleited  state  it  Memed  to  be  sterile  and  almost  uae- 


GARBISON 

Barnabas  (Acts  xiv.  13).  Hie  garlands  wen  lo 
adorn  the  victims  of  sacrifice,  and  perhaps,  as  Ds 
Wette  suggests,  the  head  of  the  priest  himself;  and 
the  altar.  See  Jahn*s  BibL  ArchaoL  §  401,  & 
That  the  garlands  were  not  exclusi\'dy  meant  for 
the  oxen  seems  probable  from  the  Greek  {ravpovs 
Kcd  irr^/Afxaray  and  not  ravpovs  iirrem^tyovs) 
[Ckown;  Diadem.]  H. 

GARLIC  (DnO?:  rk  aic6p6a'  alUa),  mco. 
tioned  in  Num.  xi.  5  as  one  of  the  Egyptian  plants, 
the  loss  of  which  was  regretted  by  th'.*  mixed  mul- 
titude at  Taberah.  It  is  the  AOat-n  sattntm  of 
Unnseus,  which  abounds  in  Egypt  (see  Celsius, 
UitroboL  pt  ii.  p.  52  ff.),  a  fkct  evident  from  He- 
rodotus (ii.  125),  when  he  states  that  the  allowioes 
to  the  workmen  for  this  and  other  («getables  wm 
inscribed  on  the  great  pyramid.  W.  D. 

GARMENT.     [Dress.] 

•GARMENT,  BABYLONISH.  [Dress; 
Babylonish  Garaiknt.] 

GAU'MITE,  THE  Ot?"???  [fht  ttrmy, 
FUrst]:  [Rom.  Aid.]  rW;  [V*^  Ato^ci;]  Alex. 
Orapfu'  Garmi).  Keilah  the  Garmite,  ».  e.  the 
descendant  of  Gerem  (see  the  Taigum  on  this  word>, 
is  mentioned  in  the  obscure  gmealogical  lists  oi  the 
families  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  19).  Keilah  is  ap- 
parently the  place  of  that  name;  Imt  there  is  no 
clew  to  the  reason  of  the  sobriquet  h^  given  it. 

GAURISON.  The  Hebrew  woids  so  rendcscd 
in  the  A.  V.  are  derivatives  from  the  root  ndtsah 
to  "  place,  erect,*'  which  may  be  applied  to  a  Tariety 

of  objects.     (1.)  Mattzdb  and  maUzdUth  iZl"^, 

n^'^5)  undoubtedly  mean  a  "garrison,"  or  for- 
tified post  (1  Sam.  xiii.  23,  xir.  1,  4,  12,  15;  2 
Sam.  xxiu.  14).  (2.)  NeUib  i^''^})  is  also  used 
for  a  "garrison**  (in  1  Chr.  xL  16),  but  dsewbere 
for  a  "  column  **  erected  in  an  enemy's  eoontry  as 
a  token  of  conquest,  like  the  steke  erected  by  Seaos- 
tris  (Her.  ii.  102,  106):  the  LXX.  corr«cUy  givw 
aydarfifia  (1  Sam.  x.  6) :  Jonathan  broke  in  pieces 
a  column  which  the  Philistines  had  erected  en 
a  hiU  (1  Sam.  xUi.  3).  (3.)  llie  same  woid 
elsewhere  means  "officers'*  placed  over  a  van- 
quished people  (2  Sam.  viii.  6, 14;  1  Chr.  xviii.  13; 
2  Chr.  xvii.  2):  the  presence  of  a  "garrison  "  in 
such  cases  is  implied  but  not  expressed  in  the  word 

(comp,  1  K.  iv.  7,  19).  (4.)  Matizebdk  (n^^D) 
means  a  "  pillar:  **  in  Ex.  xxvi.  11,  refereiKe  b 
made  to  the  beautiful  pUIirs  of  the  T^iian  temples, 
some  of  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Herodotm 
(a.  44).  W.  L.  R 

*  There  was  a  garrison  at  Jerusalem  at  a  lafer 
period,  variously  known  as  the  acropolis  or  citadel, 
Baris  (Macedonian  for  arx,  see  Wahl's  Claris  Ubr. 
V.  T.  Apoci-yph.  s.  v.),  tower  of  Antonia  (Joseph. 
AfU.  XV.  11,  §  4;  B.  J.  i.  5,  §  4),  and  castk  or 
barracks  (Acts  xxi.  34).  It  was  built  by  the  Mse- 
cabees,  and  during  the  Roman  occupancy  was  bcU 
by  the  Roman  troops  stationed  at  Jerusaleai,  or 
moved  thither  ih>m  C«esarea  to  prevent  riots  dur- 
ing the  festivals.  Its  military  use  appean  in-  its  N. 
T.  name,  the  iraf€n$o\-fi  or  "  camp  '*  (Acts  xxL  84, 
37).    It  is  especially  memorable  as  having  been  ikt 


Isss,  it  sxhibits  1 
fertiUty. 
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)  and  priflon  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (Acts  xxiii. 
10).  It  stood  on  a  rock  or  hill  at  the  northwest 
angle  of  the  temple-area.  It  had  a  tower  at  the 
toutheant  comer,  which  was  70  cubits  high  and  over- 
ikx>ked  the  whole  temple  with  its  courts.  At  a  mo- 
ment's notice  the  soldiers  in  this  garrison  could 
descend  by  flights  of  stairs  into  the  inclosure  bebw 
and  instantly  suppress  any  tumult  there  which  might 
be  reported  to  the  officer  in  command  (Joseph.  B. 
J.  7.  5,  §  8).  lliis  arrangement  explains  how  the 
chiUarch  oould  interfere  with  so  much  promptitude 
and  rescue  Paul  from  the  ftiry  of  the  Jewish  mob. 
It  was  firom  the  steps  which  led  up  into  this  castle 
that  the  Apostle  addressed  the  crowd  in  the  acyaeent 
eourt  (Acts  zzii.  3  ff.).  The  Turkish  garrison 
stands  at  present  very  uevly  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient fortress.  If  this  garrison  (as  some  suppose) 
was  Pilate's  pitBtorium  during  his  visits  to  Jerusa- 
lem, it  was  then  the  phice  where  Jesus  was  ar- 
raigned before  the  Roman  tribunal,  and  whence  he 
was  led  along  the  i^i  Duhroii  to  Golgotha. 

The  A.  V.  in  2  Ckw.  xi.  32  speaks  of  a  "gar- 
rison '*  at  Damascus  as  employeil  to  pre^'ent  Paul's 
escape.  But  the  Greek  verb  (^^po^pci)  states  only 
the  &ct  of  the  custody,  not  the  means  of  it:  the 
governor  "  watched  "  or  '*  guarded  the  city.''  The 
watch  on  this  occasion  may  have  belonged  to  the 
garrison.  U. 

OASHISIU  CiDirg:  [Comp.  Aid.  with  7 
MSS.  ri»<rfl(/i;  FA.»  fofftti-]  Gosum),  Neh.  vi.  6. 
Assumed  by  all  the  lexicons  to  be  a  variation  of 
the  name  of  Gehhkm  (see  w.  1,  2).  The  words 
*«aiid  Gashmu  saith  "  are  omitted  in  both  MSS. 
of  the  LXX. 

GAT  AM  (anPS  [a  valley  bumt^  FUrst]: 
VoBtifiy  rov0dfA\  Alex.  lro9o/if  ToBa,]  ro0ati'- 
GaUiam,  Gdthan)^  the  fourth  son  of  Eliphaz  the 
son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  II;  1  Chr.  i.  36),  and 
one  of  the  "dukes"  of  Ellphaz  (C^en.  xxxvi.  16). 
By  Knobel  ((/enesu,  ad  loc.)  the  name  is  compared 

with  Jodam  (|#t  J^),  a  tribe  inhabiting  a  part 

of  the  mountams  of  Sherah  called  Hismak,  But 
m  this  case  the  Ain  in  the  original  name  would 
have  been  dropped,  which  is  veiy  rarely  the  case. 

Rndiger  ((jesen.  TAes.  iii.  80)  quotes  jUaJL^.  as 
the  name  of  an  Arab  tribe,  referring  to  Ibn  Duraid, 
1854,  p.  300. 

GATE.  (1.)  "^ittJ,  from  l^tf ,  to  divide, 
Gesen.  p.  1458:  wvAi|:  poi-tOy  uUraitut,  (3.) 
nn^,  from  nnS,  to  open,  Gesen.  p.  1138:  B^pa^ 

v6Kii'  oglium,  a  "  doorway.*'  (3.)  ^D,  a  vestibule 
or  gateway:  abk^y  irra0/Ji6si  Umai,  po$te$.  (4.) 
^nijl,  Chald.  only  in  Ezra  and  Daniel:  abK'fit 

Bvpai  oitium,  fares.  (5.)  nb'^  from  nb^,  to 
hang  doom:  (jesen.  p.  339,  a  (W:  eipa:  vaha, 
otUwn,  fores,  the  "  door  "  or  valve. 

The  gates  and  gateways  of  eastern  cities  an- 
ciently ^d,  and  still  hold,  an  important  part,  not 
only  in  the  defense,  but  in  tlie  public  economy  of 
the  place.  They  are  thus  sometimes  taken  as  rep- 
iiesenting  the  city  itself  ((jen.  xxii.  17,  xxiv.  60 ; 
Deut.  xU.  12;  Judg.  v.  8;  Ruth  iv.  10;  Ps.  IxxxvU. 
9,  cxxii.  2).  Among  the  special  purposes  for  which 
they  were  used  may  be  mentioned:  (1.)  As  places 
dl  public  resort,  either  for  business,  or  where  people 
mt  to  converse  and  hear  news  (Gen.  xix.  1,  xxiii. 
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10,  xxxiv.  20,  24;  1  Sam.  iv.  18;  2  Sam.  xv.  % 
xviU.  24;  Ps.  Ixix.  12;  Neh.  vUi.  1,  3,  16;  Shaw 
p.  207).  (2.)  Places  for  public  delilieration,  ad- 
ministration  of  justice,  or  of  audience  for  kings  and 
rukrs,  or  ambassadors  (Deut.  xvi.  18,  xxi.  19,  xxv. 
7;  Josh.  XX.  4;  Judg.  ix.  35;  Ruth  iv.  1;  2  Sam. 
xix.  8;  IK.  xxii.  10;  Job  xxix.  7;  Prov.  xxii.  22, 
xxiv.  7;  Jer.  xvii.  19,  xxxviii.  7;  Lam.  v.  14;  Am. 
V.  12;  Zech.  viii.  16;  Polyb.  xv.  31).  Hence  came 
the  usage  of  the  word  "  i'orte  *'  in  speaking  of  tlie 
government  of  (joiistantinople  {Early  Tiuv.  p.  34  J; 
(3.)  Public  markets  (2  K.  vii.  1;  comp.  Aristoph. 
£q.  1243,  ed.  Bekk.;  Neh.  xiiL  16, 19).  [Cmi-:8.] 
In  heathen  towns  the  open  spaces  near  the  gsU^ 
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Assyrian  gates.     (Layard.) 

appear  to  have  been  sometimes  used  as  pboes  for 
sacrifice  (Acts  xiv.  13;  comp.  2  K.  xxiii.  8). 

Regarded,  therefore,  as  positions  of  great  unport* 
ance,  the  gates  of  cities  were  carefully  guarded  and 


VgypOaax  doors.  —  Fig.  1.  The  upper  pin,  on  which  tbs, 
door  turned.     Fig.  2.  Lower  pin.    (miklnsoo.) 

closed  at  nightfall  (Deut  iii.  5;  Josh.  ii.  5,  7; 
Judg.  ix.  40,  44;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  7;  2  Sam.  xi.  23, 
Jer.  xxxix.  4;  Judith  i.  4).    They  contAUied  chaoi- 


An  Egyptian  Iblding-door. 

bers  over  the  (gateway,  and  probably  also  ehamben 
or  recesses  at  the  sides  for  the  various  purposes  tc 
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wbich  they  wen  Applied  (2  Sam.  zviii.  84;  Layard, 
NuL  4"  Bab.  p.  67,  and  note). 

The  gateways  of  Anyrian  cities  were  arched  or 
iqnare-lieaded  entrances  in  the  wall,  sometimes 
flanked  by  towers  (Ujard,  Nineveh,  u.  388,  395, 
Nin.  ^  Bab.  p.  231,  Mmt,  of  Nin.  pt  2,  pL  49; 
see  also  Assyrian  baa-reliefs  in  Brit.  Mus.  Nos.  49, 
25,  26).     In  biter  Egyptian  times  the  gates  of  the 


GATE 

tences  from  the  Law  were  inscribed  on  and  aboif 
the  gates,  as  in  ^lohammedan  eoun  tries  sentenoai 
from  the  Koran  are  inscribed  over  doorways  and  od 
doors  (Deut  vi.  9;  Is.  lir.  12;  Kev.  ud.  21; 
Maundrell,  Early  Trav.  p.  488;  Lane,  Mod.  EgjgiL 
i.  29;  Rauwolff,  TraxtU,  pt  ill  e.  10;  Ray,  iL 
278).  llie  principal  gate  of  the  royal  palace  at 
Ispahan  was  in  Chardin*s  time  held  saoed,  and 
8er%'ed  as  a  sanctuary  for  criminals  (Chardin,  riL 
'%),  and  pedtions  were  presented  to  the  sovereign 
at  the  gate.  (See  Esth.  iv.  2,  and  Herod,  iii.  120, 
140.)  Ihe  gateways  of  Nimrood  and  Persepulis 
were  flanked  bj  nnlossal  flguiea  of  animab. 


MiiiMmniiinLimm-L 


Modem  Egyptian  door     (lAoe.) 

temples  seem  to  have  been  intended  as  places  of 
defense,  if  not  the  principal  fortifications  (Wilkin- 
son,  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  409,  abridgm.).  The  doors 
themselves  of  the  lai^er  gates  mentioned  in  Scnpt- 
ure  were  two-leaved,  plated  with  metal,  closed  with 
locks  and  fastened  with  metal  bars  (Deut  m.  5; 
Judg.  xvi.  3;  1  Sam.  ixiii.  7;  1  K.  iv.  13;  2  Chr. 
viii.  5;  Neh.  iU.  3-16;  Ps.  cvii.  16;  Is.  xlv.  1,  2; 
Jer.  xlix.  31).  Gates  not  defended  by  iron  were 
of  course  liable  to  be  set  on  fire  by  an  enemy  (Judg. 
iz.  02). 


iLncient  Egyptian  door.    (WUkin^o.) 

The  gates  of  Solomon's  Temple  were  very  massive 
and  cosUy,  being  overhud  with  goW  and  carrinjs 
(1  K.  vi.  34,  35;  2  K.  xviU.  16).  Tho«i  of  the 
Holy  Place  were  of  oUve-wood,  two-ka>tjd,  and  o%-«r- 
laid  with  gold;  those  of  the  temple  of  fir  (1  K.  n. 
31,32.34;  Ez.xU.  23,  24).  Of  the  gate*  of  th« 
outer  court  of  Herod's  temple,  9  were  «>y«^''»» 
cold  and  silver,  as  weU  as  the  poet*  and  hnteb,  but 
the  outer  one,  the  BeautifW  Gate  (Acts  iii.  2),  was 


Modem  Ifejptian  door.     (Une.) 


Andeat  Egyptiao  door. 


Tb«  mdewaTS  of  ro^-al  palaces  and  even  of  pri-   made  entirely  of  Corinthian  brass,  and  ™  «»- 
J^l^l^o^nZ,  ornamented.     4-lridered    te  surpass   the  otbem    f«  m  costhnes. 
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GATE,  BEAUTIFUL 

(jMph.  B,  J,  r.  5,  §  3).  Tliis  gate,  whioh  was 
■0  heavy  at  to  require  20  men  to  close  it,  wrae  un- 
expectedly found  open  on  one  occasion  shortly  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  siege  (Joseph.  B.  J,  vi.  5,  §  3; 
c  Ap.  ii.  9). 

The  figurative  gates  of  pearl  and  precious,  stones 
(Is.  liv.  12;  Rev.  xxi.  21)  may  be  regarded  as 
having  their  types  in  the  massive  stone  doors  wbioh 
are  foimd  in  some  of  the  ancient  bouses  in  Syria. 
These  are  of  single  sUbs  several  inches  thick,  some- 
times 10  feet  highf  and  turn  on  stone  pivots  above 
and  below  (Maundrell,  Early  Ti-av.  p.  447 ;  Shaw, 
p.  210;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  pp.  58,  74;  Porter, 
Dantasciu,  U.  22, 192;  Ray,  (ML  of  Trat.  ii.  429) 

Egyptian  doorways  were  often  richly  ornamented. 

The  parts  of  the  doorway  were  the  threshold  (^O, 
Judg.  xiz.  27:  irp60upow-  Umen);  the  side-posts 
(nV^tp:   irraOfioi''   uUrqtte  pariii),   the  lintel 

(>)1ptrD  :  (fk\ii:  superliminare,  Ex.  xii.  7).  It 
was  on  the  lintel  and  side-posts  that  the  bk>od  of 
the  Passover  lamb  was  sprinkled  (Ex.  xii.  7,  22). 
A  trace  of  some  similar  practice  in  Assyrian  worship 
seems  to  have  been  discovered  at  Nineveh  (LAyard, 
Nin.  ii.  256). 

The  camp  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  appears 
to  ha\-e  been  closed  by  gates  (Ex.  xxxii.  27). 

The  word  "door"  in  reference  to  a  tent,  ex- 
presses the  opening  made  by  diRpeniing  with  the 
cloths  in  front  of  the  tent,  which  is  '^hen  supported 
only  by  the  hinder  and  middle  poles  (Gen.  xviii.  2 
Burckhardt,  Notes  m  Bed  i.  42). 

In  the  Temple,  Levites,  and  in  houses  of  wealthier 
classes,  and  in  pahices,  persons  were  especially  ap- 
pointed to  keep  the  door  (Jer.  xxxv.  4;  2  K.  xii. 

9,  XXV.  18 ;  1  Chr.  ix.  18, 19 ;  Est  ii.  21 ;  D^'^Jtt?  : 
$vpvpoij  iruKvpoi'-  portarii,  Janitores).  In*  the 
A.  V.  these  are  frequently  called  "  porters,"  a  word 
which  has  now  acquired  a  difi^«nt  meaning,  llie 
chief  steward  of  the  household  in  the  palace  of  the 
Shah  of  Persia  was  called  chief  of  the  guardians  of 
the  gate  (Chardin,  vii.  369).  [Curtain;  House; 
Templk.]  H.  W.  p. 

•GATE,  BEAUTIFUL,  Acts  iu.  2.  [Tem- 
PLE  (of  Ilerod),  ClouUrs.] 

•  GATES  OF  JERUSALEM.  [Jerusa- 
lem.] 

GATH  (na,  a  wine-press:  W»;  [1  Sam.  v. 
8,  Vat.  re^  Alex.  r«d0a;  viL  14,  'A(6fi;  xvii. 
62««t,  Alex.  To*;  1  Chr.  vii.  21,  Alex.  rai$;] 
Joseph,  rlrra:  Geth),  one  of  the  fi\'e  royal  cities 
of  the  Philistines  (Josh.  xiii.  3;  1  Sam.  vL  17); 
and  the  native  place  of  the  giant  Goliath  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  4,  23).  The  site  of  Gath  has  for  many  cen- 
turies remained  unknown.  The  writer  of  this 
article  mode  a  tour  through  Philistia  in  1857,  one 
special  object  of  which  was  to  search  for  the  long 
lost  city.  After  a  careful  survey  of  the  country, 
and  a  minute  examination  of  the  several  passages 
of  Scripture  in  which  the  name  is  mentioned,  ha 
came  to  tlie  conclusion  that  it  stood  upon  the  con- 
spicuous hill  now  caUed  TtlUe^-Sq/ith,  This  hill 
stands  upon  the  side  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  at 
the  foot  of  tlie  mountains  of  Judah ;  10  miles  E. 
3f  Ashdbd,  and  aI)out  the  same  distance  S.  by  E. 
of  Ekron.  It  is  irregular  in  form,  and  about  200 
flset  high.  On  the  top  are  the  foundations  of  an  old 
eastle;  and  great  numbeis  of  hewn  stones  are  built 
op  in  the  walls  of  the  teiraces  that  run  along  the 
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dedivities.  On  the  N.  E.  is  a  prelecting  shoulder, 
whose  sides  appear  to  have  lieen  scarped.  Hers, 
too,  are  traces  of  ancient  buildings;  and  here  stands 
the  modern  village,  extending  ak>ng  the  whole 
northern  fi^e  of  the  hill.  In  the  wall^  of  the  houses 
are  many  old  stones,  and  at  its  western  extremity 
two  columns  still  remain  on  their  pedestak.  Round 
the  sides  of  the  hill,  especially  on  the  S.,  are  large 
cisterns  excavated  in  the  rock.  Gath  occupied  a 
strong  position  (2  Chr.  xi.  8)  on  the  border  of 
Judah  and  Philistia  (I  Sam.  xxi.  10;  1  Chr.  xviii. 
1);  and  from  its  strength  and  resources,  forming 
the  key  of  both  countries,  it  was  the  scene  of  fre- 
quent struggles,  and  was  often  captured  and  recap- 
tured (2  Chr.  xi.  8,  xxvi.  6;  2  K.  xii.  17;  Am.  vl. 
2).  It  was  near  Shocoh  and  AduUam  (2  (^r.  xi. 
8),  and  it  appears  to  have  stood  on  the  way  jeading 
ftt)m  the  former  to  Ekron ;  for  when  the  Philistines 
fled  on  the  death  of  Goliath,  they  went  "  by  the 
way  of  Shaaraim,  even  unto  Gath  and  unto  Ekron  " 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  1,  52).  All  these  notices  combine  in 
pointing  to  TeU-es-8/i/ith  as  the  site  of  Gath.  The 
statements  of  most  of  the  eariy  geographers  as  to 
the  position  of  Gath  are  not  only  confused,  but  con 
tradictory,  probably  oWing  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  more  than  one  place  of  the  same  name.  But 
there  is  one  very  clear  description  by  Eusebiua, 
translated  without  change  or  comment  by  Jerome. 
It  is  as  follows:  **Gath,  from  which  the  Anakim 
and  Philistines  ¥rere  not  exterminated,  is  a  village 
seen  by  such  as  go  from  Eleutheropolis  to  IHospolis, 
at  about  the  fifth  milestone  "  —  K^firi  irapi6in(av 
kirh  rris  *E\tv6€poK6Kf<»f  wcpl  At6a'vo\iv  Trtpl 
rdfiirroy  trrifitiotf  rrjs  *EK9v$^t6K9WS  {Onom. 
s.  V.  rt09d)'  The  road  from  Eleutheropolis,  now 
Beit  Jebfin,  to  IMospolis  or  Lydda,  must  ha\'e 
passed  near  Tell^s-Safieh^  which  would  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  at  about  the  distance  indicated.  Euse- 
bius  mentions  another  Gath  {Onom.  s.  v.  Oeth),  a 
large  village  between  Antipatris  and  Jamnia,  which 
he  considered  to  be  that  to  which  the  Ark  was 
carried  (1  Sam.  v.  8),  but  this  position,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  does  not  agree 
with  the  descriptions  above  referred  to.  Jerome, 
who,  as  stated  above,  translates  Eusebius*  former 
notice  without  change  or  comment,  ^ves  a  per- 
plexing  statement  in  his  Comm.  on  Micah :  **  Geth 
una  est  de  5  urbibus  Palaestinae  vicina  Judosse  con- 
finio  et  da  Eleutheropoli  euntibus  Gazam,  nuno 
usque  vicus  vel  maximus."  Yet  in  his  pre&ce  to 
Jonah,  he  says  that  Geth  in  Opher,  the  native  place 
of  the  prophet,  is  to  be  distinguished :  *^  Aliarum 
Geth  urbium  quae  juxta  Eleutberopolim  sive  l>ios- 
polim  hodie  quoque  monstrantur."  On  the  whole 
then  there  is  nothing  in  these  notices  to  contradict 
the  direct  statement  of  Eusebius,  and  we  may 
therefore,  safely  conclude  that  TeU-es-Sdfieh  is  its 
site. 

The  ravages  of  war  to  which  Gath  was  exposed 
appear  to  have  destroyed  it  at  a  comparatively  early 
period,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  other 
royal  cities  by  the  later  prophets  (Zeph.  ii.  4;  Zech. 
ix.  5,  6).  It  is  fiimiliar  to  the  Bible  student  as  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  roost  romantic  incidents  in  the 
life  of  king  David  (1  Sara.  xxi.  10-15),  when  to 
save  his  life  **he  fisigned  himself  mad;  scrabbled 
on  the  doors  of  the  gate,  and  let  his  spittle  fall 
down  upon  his  beard."  A  few  years  later  he  re- 
turned to  the  city,  was  well  received  by  the  Philis* 
tine  king,  and  had  Ziklag  assigned  to  him  as  a 
residence.  He  then  secured  some  firm  fKaids  am^iig 
his  hereditary  fbes,  who  were  true  to  him  wh^n  hia 
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•wn  ton  lebeDed.  We  have  few  more  itrildng 
ezamplefl  of  devoted  attachment  than  that  of  Ittai 
the  GitUte  (2  Sam.  xv.  19-22).  J.  L.  P. 

GATH-HBTHER,  or  GITTAH-HE'- 
PHEB  OSnn  ni,  the  wine-presto/ tkt  wtU; 
and  with  H  loc.  "t^H  Hi??,  Jodi.  xix.  13:  p" 
2  K.,  TtOx^^fh  Vat  rt$xo$9fh  Akx.  TtB  AroB^fh 
Oomp.  Tai9t^4py  Vulg.  Geth  qua  at  in  Opher ; 
in  Josh.,  Fffitpt,  Alex.  Foil^a,  Aid.  TtBBeu^ed^ 
Comp.  rc0ac^cp,  Vulg.  Oedi-he/fhei'])^  a  town  on 
the  border  of  the  territory  of  Zebulun,  not  bat  from 
Japliia,  now  Ydft  (Josh.  xix.  12,  13),  celebrated 
a«  the  native  place  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (2  K.  xiv. 
25).  Jerome  says  {Pivotm,  in  Jamim):  ^Geth 
qufl9  est  in  OpbW  baud  grandia  est  viculua,  in 
•ecundo  Sepphoris  miliario  quae  hodie  appellatur 
Diociesarea  euntibus  Tiberiadem,  ubi  et  sepulchrum 
ejus  ostenditur."  Benjamin  of  Tudela  in  the  12th 
century  says  that  the  tomb  of  Jonah  was  still 
shown  on  i  hill  near  Sepphoris  {Early  Travels  iu 
Pal  p.  89).  About  2  miles  E.  of  Se/m-ieh  (Sep- 
phoris), on  the  top  of  a  rocky  hill,  stands  the  litde 
village  of  tUMtsJihad,  in  which  the  tomb  of  Jonah 
yrt  exists.  It  belongs  to  the  Moslems,  and  both 
they  and  the  Christians  of  Nazareth  agree  in  re- 
garduig  this  as  the  native  village  of  the  prophet 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  tlr  Methhad  is 
the  ancient  Gath-hepher.  J.  L.  P. 

GATH-RIM'MON  O'l^'!  n?  [/xwne- 
pranate-prtii :  T^Bptft^v^  exc.  Josh.  xxi.  24, 
Bom.  Vat  r€d€ptfifi^yy  and  1  Chr.,  Vat  Tt9«pwv' 
Gethremtnon] ).  1.  A  city  given  out  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  24;  1  Chr.  vi. 
69),  situated  on  the  plain  of  Philistia,  apparently 
not  far  from  Joppa  (Josh.  xix.  45).  Eusebius 
mentions  a  TtrBd  lying  between  Antipatris  and 
Jamnia,  which  would  answer  well  to  the  position 
of  Gath-rimmon  {0mm.  s.  v.  Get)i).  But  in  an- 
other place  he  says  TfBptfit'^v  vvv  iari  Kdtym 
firylarri  kirh  tnififloty  t0f  /^ioair6\t«0S  iirUvrwy 
tls  *E\iu$tp6iro\iy  ( Onom.  s.  v.).  This,  however, 
would  seem  to  agree  better  with  the  position  of 
Gath,  the  royal  city  of  Philistia,  than  of  that 
assigned  to  (iath-rimmon  in  the  passage  above 
cited.  The  site  of  (lath-rimmon  is  unknown  (Re- 
land,  p.  808). 

2.  ['UfioBd;  Alex.  Boitfcra;  Aid.  with  11  MSS. 
Bou0<riy  (7  others  BtOaJuf)]  (3omp.  with  3  MSS. 
FfOpffifuav''  Cethremmon,]  A  town  of  the  half 
tribe  of  Manaaseh  west  of  the  Jordan,  assigned  to 
the  Ivcvites  (Josh.  xxi.  25).  It  is  only  once  men- 
tioned, and  the  LXX.  reading  is  BaiSadi^  [see 
above].  In  the  parallel  passage  in  1  Chr.  vi.  70, 
this  town  is  called  Bilkam.  The  reading  Gath- 
rimmon  is,  therefore,  probably  an  error  of  the  tran- 
scribers, and  may  be  merely  a  repetition  of  the 
same  name  occurring  in  the  previous  verse. 

J.  L.  P. 

GA'ZA  (n-J"?,  i.  e.  Azzah  [strong,  a  fortress] : 
rdCa;  still  called  Glmzzeh  or  ^Azxah:  the  form 
Gazura  is  found  in  the  Apocrypha  and  Joeephus, 
and  Brocardus  mentions  it  as  used  in  his  day),  one 
uf  the  five  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines.     It  is 
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remarkable  for  its  continuoiis  exIsUfloe 
portancefttMU  the  very  earliest  times.  Like! 
ous,  it  is  mentioned  both  in  the  book  of  Gcneiis 
and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles:  and  it  is  atiB 
a  place  of  very  considerable  sise,  laiger  thao 
Jerusalem. 

The  secret  of  tids  unbroken  history  is  to  be 
found  \fk  the  situation  of  Gasa.  It  b  the  last  towc 
in  the  S.  W.  of  Palestine,  on  the  frontier  towards 
Egynt  't.axdfrri  i»Kuro  itt  hr*  AlyAwroo  4k 
^otyimis  Um  M  rv  itpxS  '^^  ipiiiiov  (Arrian, 
Kxp,  Alex.  ii.  26).  U  lay  on  the  road  which  must 
always  have  been  t'ue  line  of  communicatioo  be- 
tween the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  whole  regrioD 
of  Syria.  Even  now  its  bazaars  are  better  Uiaa 
those  of  Jerusalem.  « Those  travelling  towards 
Eg}'pt  naturally  ky  in  here  a  stock  of  provisioiis 
and  necessaries  for  the  desert:  while  those  coming 
from  Egypt  arrive  at  Gaza  exhausted,  and  must 
of  course  supply  themselves  anew  "  (Kobinson,  a. 
40). 

The  same  peculiarity  of  situation  has  made  Gaza 
important  in  the  military  sense.  Its  name  means 
**  the  strong; "  and  this  was  well  elucidated  in  its 
siege  by  Alexander  the  Great,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing all  hb  resource)  of  artillery,  bsted  fi\-e  ooonths. 
As  Van  de  Velde  says  (p.  187),  it  was  the  key  of 
the  country.  What  had  happened  in  the  times  of 
the  Pharaohs  (Jer.  xlvii.  1)  and  Cambyses  (Pomp. 
Mel.  i.  11)  happened  again  in  the  struggles  between 
the  Ptolemies  and  Sdeucide  (Polyb.  v.  68,  xvi.  40). 
This  city  was  one  of  the  most  important  militaiy 
positions  in  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees  (see  1  Mace 
xi.  61,  62,  xiii.  43;  Joseph.  AnL  xiii.  5,  §  5,  and 
13,  §  3).  By  the  Romans  it  was  assigned  to  ths 
kmgdom  of  llerod  (xy.  7,  §  8),  and  after  his  death 
to  the  prorinoe  of  Syria  (xvii.  11,  §  4).  Nor  does 
the  history  of  Gaza  in  connection  with  war  end 
here.  In  A.  d.  634  it  was  taken  by  the  genenb 
of  the  first  Rhalif  Abu  Bekr,  though  be  did  not 
live  to  hear  of  the  victory.  Some  of  the  most  im- 
portant campaigns  of  the  crusaders  took  place  in 
the  neighborhood.  In  the  12th  century  we  find 
tlie  place  garrisoned  by  the  Knights  Templan.  It 
finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  Saladin,  A.  D.  1170 
after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Uattin. 

The  Biblical  history  of  Gaza  may  be  traced 
through  the  following  stages:  — In  Gen.  x.  19  it 
appears,  even  before  the  call  of  Abraham,  as  a 
«'  border  '*  city  of  the  Canaauites.  With  thb  «s 
should  compare  the  descriptive  words  in  DeuL  u. 
23,  where  the  name  b  spelt  «« Azzah'*  in  the 
English  Version.  [Azzah.]  In  the  conquest  of 
Joshua  the  territory  of  (jaza  b  mentioned  as  one 
which  he  was  not  able  to  subdue  (Joah.  x.  41,  xi. 
22,  xiii.  3).  It  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  47),  and  that  tribe  did  obtain  poowssioa 
of  it  (Judg.  i.  18);  but  they  did  not  hold  it  long; 
for  soon  afterwards  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Philbtines  (Judg.  iu.  8,  xiii.  1,  xvi.  1,  21);  mdced 
it  seems  to  have  been  their  capital ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  gigantic  efforts  of  Samson,^  who  died 
here,  Gaza  apparently  continued  through  the  times 
ot  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David  to  be  a  Philistine  diy 
(1  Sam.  vi.  17,  xiv.  62,  xxxi.  1;  2  Sam.  xxi.  15). 
Soknnon  became  master  of  ^  Axzah  *'  (1  K.  ir.  24). 


a  •  The  A.  T.  Jndg.  xvi.  8,  iropUen  a  proximity  of  ^  hour  80uth«ast  from  Oan ;  fbr  it  lies  in  the  ri^ht 
0(ua  to  Hebron  which  is  not  true,  nor  required  by  the  ,  direction,  and  to  a  marked  eminence,  being  partiaUy 
Hebrew.  Samson  carried  the  doors  of  the  city-gate  Isolated  and  higher  than  any  other  point  In  tbs  i  '  * 
«  to  the  top  of  the  hill  "  (definite)  <«  that  Is  (not  be/ore,  boriiood. 
bBt)  toward  Hebron."    Thb  may  be  the  hill  half  an  I 
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Bat  in  aA  r  timcM  the  same  trouble  with  tlie  Phil- 
ititiiiei  roc  med  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16,  xxvi.  6,  xxviii.  18). 
In  tlicse  p  AsageSf  Indeedf  Gaza  is  not  speoified,  but 
there  is  little  dunbt  that  it  is  implied.  In  2  K. 
xviii.  8,  we  are  distinctly  told  that  Uezekiah  *^  smote 
the  I'hiliittines  even  mito  Gaza,  and  the  borders 
thereof,  from  the  tower  of  the  watchmen  to  the 
fenced  city."  During  this  period  of  Jewish  history, 
it  seems  Uiat  some  facta  concerning  the  connection 
of  (jaza  with  the  in\'asion  of  Sennacherib  may  be 
added  finom  the  inscriptions  found  at  Nineveh 
(lAj-ard's  Nitieveh  and  Bitbylun^  p.  144).  We 
ought  here  to  compare  certain  passages  in  the 
propheta  where  the  nam«  of  the  Philistine  city 
occurs:  namely,  Am.  i.  6,  7;  Zeph.  ii.  4;  Zech. 
ix.  5.  'I'he  period  intermediate  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  has  been  touched  on  above. 

Tlie  passage  where  Gaza  is  mentioned  in  the 
N.  T.  (AcU  viii.  26)  is  full  of  mterest.  it  is  the 
aoooimt  of  the  baptism  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  on 
hia  ntum  (hwa  Jerusalem  to  Kg}!*!.    The  words 
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I  in  this  pa— ge;  "  Arise  and  gc  tomards  t]ie  south, 
unto  the  way  that  goeth  down  from  Jenualen  to 
Gaza,  which  is  desert "  {iroptim,  Kwrh  lAtaiifi&iiwft 
M  riiy  d^hy  r^¥  Karafiaiyowreuf  arh  'Icpi  wrtt 
X^/u  cif  rdCay-  adrri  iurXv  forifiofh  l>ave  jjiven 

!  rise  to  much  discussion.    It  is  doubted,  in  tlie  first 

I  pbM.'e,  whether  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  angel 

Irrt*  to  tlie  narrator,  llie  solution  of  this  doubt 
depends  partly  on  anoUier  question,  namely,  whether 

'  aSh"n  is  to  be  referred  to  the  road  or  the  city.  If 
to  the  latter,  the  remark  will  uaUvali}  bo  under- 
stood as  St  Luke*s;  and  we  may  suppose  that  he 
wrote  the  pasaage  just  after  the  begit'ni.ig  of  tlie 

I  Jewish  war  (a.  d.  65),  when  Gaza  was  actiuUly 
desokted  (Joseph.  B.  J,  ii.  18,  §  1).  Otliers  would 
refer  us  to  a  passage  of  Strabo,  where  he  say»  tliut 

I  the  town  was  (pnfios  after  it  was  taken  by  .Alex- 
ander; but  the  text  of  Strabo  in  this  phice  is  doubt- 
ful; and  it  is  evident  (see  above)  that  the  sUtenient 
cannot  be  literally  true.  Pomponius  Mela  speaks 
of  Gaa  as  "ingens  urba  ei  muuita  admc>dum,'* 


tnd  it  is  praninentlj  notioed  In  Plis  j.  Some  snp- 
poae  (as  Jerome)  that  the  site  of  Gaza  was  changed : 
and  this  may  possibly  be  true :  for  Strabo  says  that 
it  was  only  seven  stadia  from  the  sea,  whereas  it  is 
now  considerably  more:  and  the  encroachment  of 
the  drifting  sands  near  the  coast  may  liave  been  a 
motive  for  the  restorers  of  the  city  to  move  it 
further  eastwards.  The  probability,  however,  is  that 
the  words  aUrri  icriv  Kprifiot  refer  to  the  road,  and 
are  used  by  the  angel  to  inform  Philip,  who  was 
then  in  Samaria,  on  what  route  he  would  find  the 
eunuch.  Besides  the  ordinary  road  from  Jerusalem 
by  Ramleh  to  Gaza,  there  was  another,  more  fii- 
Torable  for  carriages  (Acts  viii.  28),  further  to  the 
south,  through  Hebron,  and  thence  through  a  dis- 
trict comparatively  without  towns  and  much  ex- 
posed to  the  incursions  of  people  from  the  desert. 
The  matter  is  discussed  by  Kaumer  in  one  of  his 


Beitrdge,  incorporated  in  the  laat  edition  of  Ma 
Pald»tin%  also  by  Robinson  in  the  Appendix  to  hii 
second  volume,  llie  latter  wiitcr  stiggests  a  \-ety 
probable  place  for  the  baptism,  namely,  at  th?  water 
in  the  Wady  eUHaty^  between  Eleutberopolis  and 
Gaza,  not  ^  fh>m  the  old  sites  of  I^chish  and 
Egfon.  The  legendary  scene  of  the  baptism  is  at 
Beit'i&r^  between  Jenisalem  and  Hebron :  the  (ra- 
j  dition  having  arisen  apparently  from  the  opinion 
that  Philip  himself  was  travelling  southwards  from 
Jerusalem.  But  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  that 
he  went  to  Jerusalem  «vt  all.  Lange  {Aposi,  ZtitniL 
ii.  109)  gives  a  spiritual  sense  to  the  word  tpmiot* 
[See  Bktii-zur,  Amef.  ed.] 

The  modem  Ghuzzth  is  situated  partly  on  ao 
oblong  hill  of  moderate  height,  and  partly  on  the 
lower  ground.  The  climate  of  the  place  is  ilmoit 
tropical,  but  it  has  deep  wells  of  excellent  water. 
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There  are  a  few  palm-tieet  in  the  town,  and  its 
fruit-orchards  are  very  productive.  But  the  chief 
finture  of  the  neighborhood  is  the  wide-epread  olive- 
grove  to  the  N.  and  N.  £.  Hence  arises  a  consider- 
able manufiujture  of  soap,  which  Ghuzxeh  exports  in 
large  quantities.  [Asiiks,  Amer.  ed.]  It  has  also 
an  acti\-e  trade  in  com.  For  a  ftill  account  of  nearly 
all  that  has  been  written  concerning  the  topograph- 
ical and  historical  relations  of  Gaza,  sea  lUtter^s 
JErdhtnde^  xvi.  45-60.  Among  the  travelers  who 
ha\'e  described  the  place  we  may  mention  especially 
Robinson  {Biblical  JUiearcheSy  ii.  85-43)  and  Van 
de  Velde  {Syria  and  PaltsUne,  ii.  179-188),  from 
whom  we  have  already  quoted ;  also  Thomson  {Land 
and  Book,  U.  331-343).  The  hist  writer  speaks  of 
the  great  extent  of  corn-land  near  Gaza,  and  of  the 
sound  of  millstones  in  the  city.  Both  these  cir- 
cumstances are  x-aluable  illustrations  of  the  ads 
and  suflleringa  of  Samson,  the  great  hero  of  Gaza. 
[On  the  site  and  ruins  of  Gaza,  see  also  Porter's 
Bandb,  of  Stjr.  and  Palest,  i.  962  ff. ;  Sepp*s  Je- 
rusnlem  u.  das  heii  Landy  ii.  522  ff. ;  and  Gage's 
Trans,  of  Hitter's  Gtoyr,  of  PaksUne^  ill.  205  ff. 
—  H.]  J.  S.  H. 

GAZ'ARA  {ii  rdCapa,  and  rk  rdCapa;  fm  1 
Mace.  XV.  28,  35,  Alex.  ra(euniywy  (g^.):]  Oaz- 
ara)y  a  pbice  frequently  mentioned  in  the  wars  of 
the  Maccabees,  and  of  great  importance  in  the 
q)erations  of  both  parties.  Its  first  introduction  is 
as  a  stronghold  {oxupw/ia^  in  which  llmotheus 
took  refuge  after  bis  defeat  by  Judas,  and  which 
for  four  days  resisted  the  efibrts  of  the  infuriated 
Jews  (2  Mace.  x.  32-36).  One  of  the  first  steps 
of  Bacchides,  after  getting  possession  of  Judaea,  was 
to  fortify  Betbsura  and  Gazara  and  the  citadel 
i&Kpa)  at  Jerusalem  (1  Mace.  ix.  52);  and  the 
same  names  are  mentioned  when  Simon  in  his  turn 
reco^'ered  the  country  (xiv.  7,  33,  34,  30,  xv.  28). 
So  important  was  it,  that  Simon  made  it  the 
residence  of  his  son  John  as  general4n-chief  of  the 
Jewish  army  (xiiL  53,  xvi.  1). 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Gazara  was 
the  same  place  as  the  more  anciait  Gezeb  or 
Gazeb.  llie  name  is  the  same  as  that  which  the 
LXX.  use  for  Gezer  in  the  O.  T. ;  and  more  than 
this,  the  indications  of  the  position  of  both  are  very 
much  in  accordance.  As  David  smote  the  Philis- 
tines from  Gibeon  to  Gezer,  so  Judas  defeats 
Gorgias  at  Emmaus,  and  pursues  him  to  Gazera 
(1  Mace.  iv.  15).  Gazara  also  is  constantly  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  sea-coast  —  Joppa 
and  Jamnia  (xv.  28,  35:  iv.  15),  and  with  Hie 
Philistine  plain,  Azotus,  Adasa,  Ac.  (iv.  15,  vii.  45, 
xiv.  81).     [Gazera.]  G. 

OA'ZATHITBS,  THE  OH^?!?,  »cear. 
the  A:zathite :  r^  ra(cd^'-  Gazasos),  Josh.  xiii.  3; 
the  ijhabitants  of  Gaza.  Elsewhere  the  same 
namr  is  rendered  Gazites  in  the  A.  Y. 

GA'ZEB  fill  [decUvity,  precipice] :  [ra- 
fopil;  in  1  Chr.  xiv.,  FA.  ra(apay'-  Gezer ^ 
Gazera]),  2  Sam.  v.  25;  1  Chr.  xiv.  16.  The 
same  place  as  Gi^izer;  the  difference  arising  firora 
the  emphatic  Hebrew  accent;  which  has  been  here 
stained  in  the  A.  V.,  though  disregarded  in  several 
other  places  where  the  same  form  occurs.  [Grzer.] 
From  tlie  uniform  practice  of  the  LXX.,  both  in 
the  O.  T.  and  the  books  of  Maccabees,  Ewald  infers 
tliat  the  original  form  of  the  name  was  Gazer;  but 
Jie  punctuation  of  the  Maaorets  is  certainly  as 
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often  the  one  as  the  other.  (Ewald,  Gmciu  H.  4Mt 
note.)  G. 

GAZEItA.  1.  (t&  Td(npa\  Alex,  laajipa, 
Joseph,  rd  TdJ^apa'  GeztroHj  Gazara\  1  Mace. 
iv.  15,  viL  45.  Tlfe  place  elsewhere  given  as 
Gazaiia. 

2.  \Ka(iipd;  AW.  Alex.  raCnpdi  G<tze.]  One 
of  the  "  servants  of  the  temple,'*  whoae  sons  re- 
turned with  Zorobabel  (1  F.sdr.  v.  31).  In  Ezra 
and  Nehem.  the  name  is  Gazzam . 

GA'ZEZ  (tT|  [shearer]:  6  r€(ov4;  [Compw 
Toft  ft  rof(£y;  Aid.  ra(4p:]  Getet\  %  name  which 
occurs  twice  in  1  Chr.  ii.  46;  (1)  as  son  of  Caleb 
by  Ephah  his  concubine;  and  (2)  as  son  of 'Uaran, 
the  son  of  the  same  woman:  the  aeoood  is  possibly 
only  a  repetition  of  the  first  At  any  rate  there  ii 
no  necessity  for  the  assumption  of  Houbigant,  thai 
the  second  Gazez  is  an  error  for  Jahdai  In  soom 
MSS.  and  the  Peshito  ^e  name  is  given  Gasen. 
The  Vat.  LXX.  omits  the  second  occnrrenee. 

GA'ZITES,  THE  (D'^n^SH :  ro7s  TaCalots: 
PhiUstfiiim),  mhabitants  of  Gaza  (Judg.  xvi.  2). 
Elsewhere  given  as  Gazathites. 

GAZ^ZAM  (W3  [devouring]:  Taffft,  I^ifi: 
Gatam,  [  Gezem] ).  The  Bene-Gazzam  were  among 
the  fimiilies  of  the  Nethimim  who  returned  ftvMD 
the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  48;  Keh.  viL 
51).  In  1  Esdr.  [v.  31]  the  name  is  altered  t* 
Gazeka. 

GE^A  (^?9>  often  with  the  definite  artick  = 
the  hill :  Fafiadt  [etc :  Gabaa^  Geba,]  Gabae, 
Gabee),  a  city  of  Benjamin,  with  **  suburbs," 
allotted  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  17 ;  1  Ciir.  vi 
60).  It  is  named  amongst  the  first  group  of  the 
Beqjamite  towns,  apparently  those  lying  near  to 
and  along  the  north  boundary  (Josh,  xviii.  24). 
Here  the  name  is  given  as  Gaba,  a  change  due  to 
the  emphasis  required  in  Hebrew  before  a  pause; 
and  the  same  change  occurs  in  Ezr.  iL  26 ;  Keh. 
vii.  30  and  xi.  31;  2  Sam.  v.  25;  2  K.  xxiu.  8;  the 
last  three  of  these  being  in  the  A.  V.  Geba.  In 
one  phice  Geba  is  used  as  the  northern  landiaaik 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  Beqjamin,  in  the  ex- 
pression "from  G.  to  Beer-sheba  *'  (2  K.  xxiil.  8); 
and  also  as  an  eastern  limit  in  opposition  to  Gaaer 
(2  Sam.  V.  25).  In  the  parallel  passage  to  thia  last, 
in  1  Chr.  xiv.  16,  f-he  name  is  chan^  to  Gibecm. 
During  the  wars  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of 
Saul,  Geba  was  held  as  a  garrison  by  the  Philis- 
tines (1  Sam.  xiii.  3),  but  they  were  ejected  by 
Jonathan,  a  feat  which,  while  it  added  greatly  to 
his  renown,  exasperated  them  to  a  more  overwhelm- 
jng  invasion.  Later  in  the  same  campaign  we  find 
it  referred  to  to  define  the  position  of  the  two  rocks 
which  stood  in  the  ravine  below  the  gairteon  of 
Michmash,  in  terms  which  fix  (^ba  on  the  south 
and  Michmash  on  the  north  of  the  rame  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  5;  the  A.  Y.  has  here  Gibeah).  Exactly  in 
accordance  with  this  is  the  position  of  the  modem 
village  of  Jeba,  which  stands  picturesquely  on  the 
top  of  its  steep  terraced  hill,  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
great  Wadv  Suweinit,  looking  northwards  to  the 
opposite  village,  which  also  retains  its  old  name  of 
Mukhm&s.  The  names,  and  the  agreement  of  the 
situation  with  the  requirements  of  the  story  of 
Jonathan,  make  the  identification  all  but  certain; 
but  it  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  invaluable 
list  of  Beiuamite  towns  visited  by  the  Assyrian 
army  on  their  road  through  the  country  ioathw»i 
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lo  J«nitalem,  which  we  have  hi  !«.  z.  28-32;  where 
tiie  nimute  detaiU  — the  stoppage  of  the  heavy 
baggage  (A.  V.  *>■  carrlafies  **},  which  could  nut  be 
got  acrow  the  hrokeu  ground  of  the  wady  at  Mich- 
mash  ;  then  the  passage  of  tlie  ravine  by  the  lighter 
portion  of  the  anny,  and  the  subsequent  bivouac 

("lodging,"  pbtprsspest  for  the  night)  at  Gelia 
on  tlie  opposite  side  —  are  in  exact  accurtbuice  with 
the  nature  of  the  spot.  Standing  as  it  duoaf  on  tlie 
south  bank  of  thU  important  wady  —  one  of  the 
most  striking  natural  featuri's  of  this  p:irt  of  the 
country  —  the  mention  of  Ueba  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  lower  kingdom  is  very  sixidficant. 
Thus  commanding  the  ptua,  it*  fortitication  by  Asa 
(1  K.  XV.  22;  2  Uhr.  xvi.  G)  is  also  quite  intelligible. 
It  continues  to  lie  named  with  Mlchmash  to  the 
very  last  (Neh.  xi.  31 ). 

Geba  is  probably  intended  by  the  "Giheah-in- 
the-field  *'  of  .Judg.  xx.  31,  to  which  its  ))osition  is 
very  applicable.  [Gibkaii,  6.J  'llie  "  fields  "  are 
mentioned  again  as  hte  as  Neh.  xii.  29. 

It  remains  to  notice  a  few  phices  in  which,  from 
the  simibrity  of  the  two  names,  or  possibly  from 
some  provincial  usage,'*  "  Geba  "  is  used  for  "  Gib- 
eoh."  These  are:  (I.)  Judg.  xx.  10:  here  the  A. 
v.,  probably  anxious  to  pre%-ent  confusion,  has 
(^Gibeah."  (2.)  Judg.  xx.  33:  "the  meadows," 
or  more  probably  "  the  cave  of  Geba.*'  Geba  may 
be  here  intended,  but  Gibeoh  —  as  in  the  A.  V.  — 
seems  almost  necessary.  Owing  to  the  word  oc- 
curring here  at  a  pause  the  vowels  are  lengthened, 
and  in  the  Hebrew  it  stands  as  Uabi.  (3.)  1  Sam. 
xiii.  16 :  here  the  meaning  is  evident,  and  the  A. 
y.  has  again  altered  the  name  accordfaigly.  Jo- 
iephus  {AhL  vi.  6,  §  2)  has  ra/8a:6y,  Gibeon,  in 
this  pboe;  for  which  perhaps  compare  1  Chr.  viii. 
29,  ix.  35. 

2.  The  Geba  (reuBai;  Alex.  TOiiSoi^;  [Shi. 
Fatfiaw;  Comp.  TaBd;  Aid.  Fcu/SiJ)  named  in 
Jud.  iii.  10,  where  Holofemes  is  said  to  have  made 
his  encampment  —  "between  Geba  and  Scythopo- 
lis  *'  —  must  be  the  place  of  the  same  name,  Jtbfiy 
on  the  road  between  Samaria  and  JeMn^  abont 
three  mites  firom  the  former  (Rob.  i.  440).  The 
Vulgate  has  a  remarkable  variation  here  —  "  veoit 
ad  Iduniffios  in  terram  Gabaa."  G. 

OE3AL  (bjQ,  (Pbat^  from  bj^,  Cdbal,  to 

twui;  hence  v^,  G*Ml,  a  /«fM;^tbeiioe  Ju^. 
Gebal^  a  line  of  mountains  as  a  natural  bouiK^ary: 
[in  Ps.,]  TtfiiW  rVat.  Sin.  ficu0a\:]  Gebal;  [in 
Kk.,  fitfiKtoti  GMli]\  a  proper  name,  occurring 
in  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  7  (Vulg.  Ixxidi.)  in  connection  with 
Edom  and  Moab,  Ammon  and  Amalek,  the  Philis- 
tines and  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre.  The  mention 
of  AsBur,  or  the  Assyrian,  in  the  next  verse  is  with 
reason  supposed  to  refer  the  date  of  the  composition 
to  the  latter  days  of  the  Jewish  kingdom.  It  is 
inscribed,  moreover,  with  the  name  of  Asaph. 
Now  m  2  Chr.  xx.  14  it  is  one  of  the  sons  or  de- 
scendants of  Asaph,  Jahaxi^  who  is  inspired  to 
encourage  Jehoshaphat  and  his  people,  when  threat- 
ened with  uivasion  by  the  Moobites,  Ammonites, 
and  others  from  beyond  the  sea,  and  from  Syria 
(as  the  LXX.  and  Vulg. :  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
BO  into  the  obocurities  and  varieties  of  the  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  and  Arabic  versions).  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  not  to  recognize  the  connection  between 


a  As  with  us,  Barkshlie  for  Betkshin,  Darbj  for 
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this  psalm  and  these  events;  and  hence  the  con* 
texts  both  of  the  psalm  and  of  the  historical  records 
will  justify  our  assuming  the  Gebal  of  the  Psalms 
to  be  one  and  the  same  city  with  the  Gebal  of 
I'^klel  (xxvii.  9),  a  maritime  town  of  Phoenicia, 
and  not  another,  as  some  have  supposed,  m  the 
district  round  about  Petra,  which  is  by  Josephus, 
Eusebius,  and  St.  Jerome  called  Gebalene.  Jehosh- 
aphat had,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  humbled 
the  Philistuies  and  Arabians  (2  Chr.  xvii.  10-11), 
and  still  more  recently  had  assisted  Ahab  against 
the  Syrians  (UntL  oh.  x\-iii.).  Now,  according  to 
the  poetl^  language  of  the  Psalmist,  there  were 
symptoms  of  a  general  rising  against  hun.  On 
the  south  the  Edomites,  Ishma^tes,  and  Haga- 
renes,*  on  the  southeast  Moab,  and  northeast  Am- 
nion. Along  the  whole  line  of  the  western  coast 
(and,  with  Jehoshaphat's  maritime  projects,  this 
would  naturally  disturb  him  most,  see  2  Chr.  xx. 
36)  the  Amalekites,  Philistines,  and  Phcenicians,  or 
inhabitants  of  Tyre,  to  their  frontier  town  Gebal, 
with  Assur,  i.  e,  the  Syrians,  or  Assyrians,  from 
the  more  distant  north.  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  Ashurites  are  motioned  in  connection  with 
Gebal  no  less  in  the  prophecy  (ver.  6)  than  in  the 
psalm.  But,  again,  the  Gebal  of  Esekiel  was  evi- 
dently no  mean  city.  From  the  fiict  that  its  in* 
habitants  are  written  "Giblians"  in  the  Vulg. 
and  "  Biblians  "  in  the  LXX.,  we  may  infer  theif 
identity  with  the  GibUtes,  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  Lebanon  by  Joshua  (xUi.  5),  and  that  of  their 
city  with  the  "  Biblus  '*  (or  Byblus)  of  profane  lit- 
erature—  so  extensive  that  it  gave  name  to  the 
surrounding  district  (See  a  passage  from  Lucian, 
quoted  by  Iteland,  PalcuL  Kb.  i.  c.  xlii.  p.  269.) 
It  was  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Phoenicia,  some- 
what to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  small  river 
Adonis,  so  celebrated  in  mythology  (comp.  Ez. 
viii.  13).  Meanwhile  the  Giblites,  or  Biblians, 
seem  to  have  been  preiiminent  in  the  arts  of  stone- 
carving  (1  K.  V.  18)  and  ship-caulking  (Ez.  xxviL 
9) ;  but,  according  to  Strabo,  their  industry  suffered 
greatly  fit>m  the  robbers  infesting  the  sides  of 
Mount  Lebanon.  Pompey  not  only  destroyed  the 
strongholds  from  whence  these  pests  issued,  but 
freed  tlie  city  from  a  tyrant  (Strab.  xvi.  2,  18). 
Some  have  confounded  Gebal,  or  Biblus,  with  the 
Gabak  of  Strabo,  just  below  Laodicea,  and  conse- 
quently many  leagues  to  the  north,  the  ruins  and 
site  of  which,  still  called  Jebilee,  are  so  graphicallj 
described  by  Maundrell  {Early  Travels  in  Pales- 
tine,  by  Wright,  p.  494).  By  Moroni  {Dizion. 
EccU$.)  they  are  accurately  distinguished  undar 
their  respective  names.  Finally,  Biblus  became  a 
Cliristian  see  in  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  sub- 
ject to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Tyre  (Rcland's 
Palsxtt.  lib.  L  p.  214  (T.).  It  shared  the  usual  vi- 
cissitudes of  Christianity  in  these  parts;  and  even 
now  furnishes  episcopacy  with  a  title.  It  is  called 
Jebail  by  the  Aiabs,  thus  reviving  the  old  Biblical 
name.  E.  S.  Ff. 

GE3EB  C^?3  \p^f^  herdW  a  name  ocenr- 
ring  twice  hi  the  list  of  Solomon's  commissariat 
officers,  and  there  only.  L  (No/S/p;  [Vat  Alex. 
Tafitp:  Bengaber].)  The  son  of  Geber  (Ben- 
Other)  resided  in  the  fortress  of  Ramoth-Gileod. 
and  had  charge  of  Havoth-Jair,  and  the  district  of 
Argob  a  K.  iv.  13).  Josephus  {AnL  rill.  2,  §  8) 
gives  the  name  as  Tafias* 

2.  (ToiEk^;  [Vat  M.  omits:]  Oahtr,)  (3eb« 
the  MO  of  Uri  had  m  district  south  of  the  fonuer — 
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the  **land  of  Gileadf"  the  oountrj  originally  poB- 
•emed  by  Sihon  and  Og,  probably  the  modern 
Belkoj  the  great  pasture-ground  of  the  tribes  east 
of  Jordan  (1  K.  iv.  19).  The  conclusion  of  this 
ferse  as  rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  is  very  unsatisfactory 
—  **  and  tie  was  the  only  officer  which  was  in  the 
land,"  when  two  others  are  mentioned  in  13  and 
14.  A  more  accurate  interpretation  is,  ^*  and  one 
officer  who  was  in  the  huid/*  that  is,  a  superior 

(3**^!J,  a  word  of  rare  occttfrenoe,  but  used  again 
for  Solomon's  *« officers^*  in  2  Chr.  viii.  10)  over 
the  three.  Joeephus  has  M  8i  ro^mp  cti  wd\w 
ipX^i'  &iroS^8(iicTOf  the  -rdKiw  referring  to  a  similar 
statement  just  before  that  there  was  also  one  general 
superintendent  over  the  commissaries  of  the  whole 
of  Upper  Palestine.  G. 

GE'BIM  (D*';;:9n,  with  the  articles  probably 
Ike  dilchei  [cittenuy  q>r%ng$^  Fiirst] ;  the  word  w 
used  in  that  sense  in  2  K.  iii.  16,  and  elsewhere: 
Tt$fi*ip\  [Comp.  FtfilfAi]  Gabim)f  a  village  north 
of  Jerusalem,  in  the  neighboriiood  of  the  main 
toad,  and  apparently  between  Anathoth  (the  modem 
Aruiia)  and  the  ridge  on  which  Nob  was  situated, 
and  fipom  which  the  first  view  of  the  city  is  obtained. 
It  is  named  nowhere  but  in  the  enumeration  by 
Isaiah  of  the  towns  whose  inhabitants  fled  at  Sen- 
nacherib's approach  (z.  31).  Judging  by  those 
places  the  situation  of  which  is  known  to  us,  the 
enumeration  is  so  orderiy  that  it  *n  impossible  to 
entertain  the  coqjecture  of  either  Eusebius  {Onom, 
Gebin),  who  places  it  at  Geba,  five  miles  north  of 
Gophna;  or  of  Schwars  (p.  131),  who  would  have 
H  identical  with  Gob  or  Gexer:  the  former  being  at 
least  10  miles  north,  and  the  latter  20  miles  west, 
of  its  probable  position.  EUlMUoiyeh  occuf^es 
about  the  right  spot  G. 

OEDALI'AH  (rP^T?,  and  ^^HJ^T?,  u  e. 
Gedalia^u  {Jehovah  i$'grea£\i  roioKlaf'  Godo- 
Uat),  L  Gkdauah,  the  son  of  Ahikam  (Jere- 
miah's protector,  Jer.  xxvi.  24),  and  grandson  of 
Shaphan  the  secretary  of  king  Josiah.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  b.  o.  588,  Kebuchad- 
neczar  departed  from  Judiea,  leaving  Gedaliah  with 
a  Chaldii^  giuuxl  (Jer.  xl.  5)  at  Mizpah,  a  strong 
(1  K.  XV.  22)  town,  six  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem,  to 
govern,  as  a  tributary  (Joseph.  Ani.  x.  9,  §  1)  of 
the  king  of  Babyk>n,  the  vine-dressers  and  hus- 
bandmen (Jer.  Iii.  16)  who  were  exempted  from 
captirity.  Jeremiah  joined  Gedaliah;  and  Mizpah 
became  the  resort  of  Jews  from  various  quarters 
(Jer.  xl.  6,  11),  many  of  whom,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected at  the  end  of  a  long  war,  were  in  a  demor- 
alized state,  unrestrained  by  religion,  patriotism,  or 
prudence.  The  gentle  and  popular  character  of 
(jedaliah  (Joseph.  AnL  x.  9,  §  1,  3),  his  hereditary 
piety  (Rosenmuller  in  Jer.  xxvL  24),  the  prosperity 
of  his  brief  rule  (Jer.  xl.  12),  the  reverence  which 
revived  and  was  fostered  under  him  for  the  ruined 
Temple  (xli.  5),  fear  of  the  ChaldsBan  conquerors 
whose  oflicer  he  was, — all  proved  insufficient  to 
secure  Gedaliah  fW>m  the  foreign  jealousy  of  Baalis 
king  of  Ammon,  and  the  domestic  ambition  of 
bhmael,  a  member  of  the  royal  fiunily  of  Judah 
(Joseph.  AnL  x.  9,  §  3).  This  man  [Ishmael,  2 
K.  XXV.  25]  came  to  Mizpah  with  a  secret  purpose 
•0  destroy  Gedaliah.    Gedaliah,  generously  r^bs- 


«  *  Called  the  ''Ikst  of  the  seventh,*^  i.  *.  mooth 
(eomp.  Zech.  viil.  19  with  2  K.  xxv.  85.  See  Fate 
im  Jttdem  tn  Bmnog'u  Real-B$uyk.  iv.  867).     Vw  the 
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ing  to  bdieve  a  flriendly  warning  which  he  reoai^d 
of  the  intended  tivacheiy,  was  murdered,  with  hit 
Jewish  and  Chaldsean  toXkmen,  two  months  after 
his  appointmeut  After  his  death,  which  is  stiB 
commemorated  in  the  Jewish  calendar  (Prideaux, 
Qmnexum,  anmo  588,  and  Zech.  viii.  19)  o  as  a 
national  calamity,  the  Jews,  in  their  native  knd, 
anticipating  the  resentment  of  the  king  of  Baby- 
k>n,  gave  way  to  despair.  Many,  forcing  Jeremiah 
to  accompany  them,  fled  to  Egypt  under  Johanan. 

2.  [Vat  rovvo,  TaXovia,]  Gkdaua'hu;  a 
Levite,  one  of  the  six  sons  of  Jeduthun  who  played 
the  harp  in  the  service  of  Jehovah  (1  Chr.  xxr.  3, 
9). 

3.  [FoJoX/a;  Vat  -A«ia;  FA.  ToKaSeia:  Oo- 
doUa.]     Gkdauah;  a  priest  in  the  time  of  Ezn 

(Ezr.  X.  18).       [JOADAIOTS.] 

4.  [FA.1  ro\tas'  Getlelias.]  Gedaua^hu; 
son  of  Pashur  (Jer.  xxxviii.  1),  one  of  those  who 
caused  Jeremiah  to  be  imprisoned. 

5.  Gkdauah;  grandfiUher  of  Zephaniah  tlia 
prophet  (Zeph.  I  1).  W,  T.  R 

GEIXDUR  ire99o6pl  [Vat  KcMom  :] 
Geddu),  1  Esdr.  r.  30.     [Gahab.] 

OEIXEON  ([Alex.]  rc3c«#y;  [Sin.  TeScrwr:] 
GedetM),  1.  The  son'  of  Raphaim;  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  Judith  (Jud.  viU.  1).  The  name  is 
omitted  in  the  Vat  LXX. 

2.  The  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name  Gidboh 
(Heb.  xi.  32);  retahied  in  the  N.  T.  by  onr  truM- 
lators,  in  company  with  Ehas,  Eliseos,  Osee,  Jesos, 
and  other  Grecized  Hebrew  names,  to  the  coniusioB 
of  the  ordinary  reader. 

OBa)EB  ("ITS!  [walM place]:  rMp;  [^'at 
A<rci.]  G(ukr),  the  king  of  Geder  was  one  of 
the  31  kings  who  were  overcome  by  Joshua  on  the 
west  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  xii.  13),  and  mentioasd 
in  that  list  only.  Being  named  with  Debir,  Uor- 
mah,  and  Arad,  Geder  was  evidently  in  the  extreme 
south:  this  prevents  our  idoitifying  it  with  Gedor 
(Josh.  XT.  58),  which  lay  between  Hebron  and 
Bethlehem;  or  with  ha-Gederah  in  the  few  coantry 
(XV.  36).  It  is  possible,  however,  that  it  may  be 
the  same  place  as  the  Gedor  named  in  eonnecUcii 
with  the  Simeonites  (1  Chr.  iv.  39).  Q. 

GEDE'RAH  (TT^ll,  with  the  article  = 
the  thtqtooU :  VdBtipa:  dedera\  a  town  of  Jodah 
in  the  She/elak  or  lowland  country  (Josh.  xv.  36), 
apparently,  fhnn  the  near  mention  of  Azekah, 
Soooh,  Ac.,  in  its  easteni  part,  near  the  **>  vaSkj  of 
the  Terebinth."  [Elah.]  This  position  agrees 
passably  with  that  assigned  by  EuseUns  (Ommta*- 
tioon)  to  *«  Gedour,*'  which  he  says  was  in  his  tiBC 
a  very  hige  village  10  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  on 
the  road  to  Diospolis  (Lydda);  and  also  wHh  an- 
other which  he  rives  as  Gidora,  in  the  booDdarisi 
of  Jerusalem  ( Jjia),  near  the  Tesebinth.  Ne 
town  bearing  this  name  has  however  been  yet  dis- 
covered hi  this  hitherto  little  expkired  disttkt  lbs 
name  (if  the  interpretation  given  be  correct),  and 
the  occurrence  next  to  it  of  one  so  similar  as  Gkd- 
erothaim,  seem  to  point  to  a  great  deal  of  shee^ 
breeding  In  this  part  G. 

OEDElctATHITE,  THE  (^rn^lH  [sm 
Above]:  6  rm^apa$dfi;  [Vat  -ci^;]  Alex.  r«lir 


ehanujter  of  Gedaliah  and  the  trsfical  seeoe  of  hk 
death,  the  reader  may  see  Staalegr's  J^ims*  Outmf^M 
616  ff.  & 
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fv#t;  [FA.  roScuMi:]  OoderaihUet),  tlie  natiTO  of 
ft  plMse  called  Gederah,  but  not  of  that  in  the 
Shtfelak  of  Judah,  for  Joeabad  the  Gederatbite 
(1  Chr.  zii.  4)  was  one  of  Saul's  own  tribe-rlus 
'^brethren  of  Beigamin**  (ver.  2).  No  other  is 
named.  G. 

GSTDERITB,  THE  OlTJin  :  6  rac^ptrns 
[Vat  -pt I-] ;  Alex,  o  TcScm  :  Gederile$\  i.  e.  the  na- 
tive of  soiue  place  named  Geder  or  Gederah.  Boal- 
hanan  the  Gederite  had  chaige  of  the  olive  and 
•jcamore  groves  in  the  low  country  {Sh^'thh)  for 
Idng  David  (I  Chr.  xxvii.  28).  He  puttsibly  be 
longed  to  Gkdkrah,  a  place  in  this  district,  the 
very  locality  for  sycamores.  G. 

GEDE^OTH  {rVni^  =  iktep^ooUi,  but  in 
Chr.  with  the  article:  FcSSc^p,  FaXii^;  Alex.  IV 
ln(M»B'  GiderotK,  G'tderoth),  a  town  in  the  She/- 
eiah  or  low  oountiry  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  41 ;  2  Cfar. 
xxviiL  18).  It  is  not  named  in  the  same  group 
with  Gederah  and  Gedkrotraim  in  the  Ust  in 
Joshua,  but  lay  apparoitly  a  little  more  to  the 
north  with  Makkedah.  The  notice  in  Chronicles 
shows,  however,  that  all  the  towns  of  these  groups 
were  comparatively  close  together.  G. 

OEDEBOTHAaM  {a)ryr(^  =  two  tkeq>- 
folds :  Gedorathmm)y  a  town  in  t^e  low  oountry 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  36),  named  next  in  order  to 
Gederah.  The  LXX.  treat  the  word  as  rsArring  to 
tiie  name  preceding  it,  and  render  it  «ral  cd  hra^Ktu 
tdrnis,  G. 

GEa)ORKn?[oMwfl]:  Gedor),  L  (Pf^ 
Mr;  Alex.  rcStfp-)*  A  town  in  the  mountainous 
part  of  Judah,  named  with  Halhul  and  Beihxur 
(Josh.  XV.  58),  and  therefore  a  few  miles  north  of 
Hebron.  Eusebius  (Onom.  ''GsMlur**)  places  it 
at  ten  miles  south  of  Diospolis,  the  modem  IMdj 
ha%  this  does  not  agree  with  the  requirements  of 
the  passage.  On  the  other  hand,  Kobinson  (iiL 
S83)  has  discovered  a  JtdiLr  half  way  between  Beth- 
lebon  and  Hebron,  about  two  mUes  west  of  the 
road,  which  very  probably  represents  the  ancient 
site.    The  G«dur  of  Eusebius  is  more  likely. 

2.  [Ttlmp\  FA.rff88«p.l  The  town >- appar- 
ently ^  Bei\)amin  —  to  which  ^Jehoram  of  Ge- 
dor"  belonged,  whose  sons  Joelah  and  Zebadiah 
were  among  the  mighty  men,  **  Saul*s  brethren  of 
Bei\jamin,"  who  joined  David  in  his  difficulties  at 
Zikhg  (1  Chr.  xiL  7).    The  name  has  the  definite 

article  to  it  m  this  pasnge  (nH3f]n9  *  o^  rov 
T^ZAp)*  If  this  be  a  Bei\)amito'name,  it  is  very 
probalily  connected  with 

3.  (rcao^;  [in  1  Chr.  vtii.  31,  Tat.  Aevp;  in 
ix.  87,  Vat.  Sin.  IcSov^.])  A  man  among  the 
ancestors  of  Saul;  son  of  Jehiel,  the  <*fiaher  of 
Gibeon"  (1  Chr.  viiL  81;  Ix.  87). 

4.  The  name  occurs  twice  in  the  genealogies  of 
Judah  — 1  Chr.  iv.  4,  and  1»  — (hi  both  shortened 

to  'HH^  :  rc8($/y).  In  the  former  pasnge  Penuel 
is  said  to  be  "  father  of  Gedor,"  while  m  the  htter 
Jered,  son  of  a  certain  Ezra  by  his  Jewish  wife 
(A.  v.  **  Jehudljah  **),  has  the  same  title.  In  the 
Targum,  Jered,  Gedor,  and  other  names  in  this 
passage,  arv  treated  as  bebig  titles  of  Iftoses,  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Jehud^ah,  who  is  Identified  with 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh. 

0.  In  the  reoords  of  the  tribe  of  Shneoo,  hi  1 
Ohr.  It.  89,  certam  ehlefe  of  tiie  tribe  are  said  to 
hat?  e  gone,  hi  the  reign  of  Hscekiah,  **  to  the  en- 
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trance  of  Gedor,  unto  the  east  side  of  the  vaOsj** 
(b^^n),  in  search  of  pa^ure  grounds,  and  to  haft 
expelled  thence  the  Hamites  who  dwelt  there  is 
tents,  and  the  Maonites  (A.  V.  <*  habitetions "). 
Simeon  lay  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  and 
therefore  this  Gedor  must  be  a  difltreiit  place  from 
that  noticed  above  —  No.  L  If  what  is  told  in  ver. 
42  was  a  subsequent  incident  in  the  same  expedi- 
tion, then  we  should  k>ok  for  Gedor  between  the 
south  of  Judah  and  Mount  Seir,  t.  e.  Petra.  No 
place  of  the  name  has  yet  been  met  with  in  that 
direction.  The  LXX.  (lioth  MSS.)  read  Gerar  for 
Gedor  (cc#f  rov  i\9ttv  T4papa\  which  agrees  well 
both  with  the  situation  and  with  the  mention  of 
the  *^  pasture,**  and  is  adopted  by  Ewakl  (i.  322, 
note).  Xhb  »» valley"  (Gni^  i.  e.  ratiier  the  "rav- 
ine"), fipom  the  presence  of  the  article,  would  ap* 
pear  to  he  some  well-known  spot;  but  in  our  pre8« 
ent  limited  knowledge  of  that  district,  no  coi\)ecture 
can  be  made  as  to  ite  locality.  It  may  be  noticed 
that  Nachal  (=  wady),  and  not  Gai,  is  the  word 
elsewhere  applied  to  (ierar.  G. 

GEHA'ZI  0TD3  [usuafly  = '*tq-^J  «!% 
oftHsionj  Ges.;  Fiirst  suggeste  from  another  root, 
Uuenerj  denier]:  Fifff;  [Vat  Alex,  -(tii]  Giezi), 
the  servant  or  boy  of  Elisha.  He  was  sent  as  the 
prophet's  messenger  on  two  oocasions  to  the  good 
Shunammite  (2  K.  iv.);  obtaUied  iVaudulentiy  in 
Elisha*s  name  money  and  garmente  from  Naaiuau 
was  miracubusly  smitten  with  incurable  leprosy, 
and  was  dismissed  from  the  prophet^s  service  (2  K. 
v.).  Later  in  the  history  he  is  mentioned  as  being 
engaged  in  relating  to  King  Joram  all  the  great 
thhigs  which  Elisha  had  done,  when  the  Shmiam- 
mite  whose  son  Elisha  had  restored  to  life  appeared 
before  the  king,  petitioning  ibr  her  house  and  land 
of  which  she  had  been  dispossessed  in  her  seven 
years*  absence  in  Philistia  (2  K.  viii.). 

W.  T.  B. 

GEHENNA  (Fc^yya),  tiie  Greek  represent*^ 

tive  of  Dbrr^g,  Josh.  xv.  8,  Neh.  xi.  30  (rendered 
by  LXX.  reudwrOf  Josh,  xviii.  IG;  more  fblly 

Dbrn^i  '^a,  or  'm.??  %  2  k.  «diL  10, 2 

Chr.  xxviii.  8,  xxxiil.  6,  Jer.  xix.  2),  the  *«  valley  of 
Hinnom,"  or  «< of  the  son,"  or  "children  of  H." 
(A.  y.)t  a  deep  narrow  glen  to  the  S.  of  Jerusalem, 
where,  after  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of 
the  fire-gods  by  Ahaz,  the  idolatrous  Jews  offered 
their  children  to  Molech  (2  Chr.  xxviiL  3;  xxxiiL 
6 ;  Jer.  vii.  31,  xix.  2-6).  In  oonsequence  of  these 
abominations  the  valley  was  polluted  by  Josiah  (2 
K.  xxiiL  10);  subeequentiy  to  which  it  became  the 
common  lay-stall  of  the  city,  where  the  dead  bodies 
of  criminak,  and  the  carcases  of  animals,  and  every 
other  kind  of  filth  was  cast,  and,  according  to  late 
and  somewhat  questionable  authorities,  the  com- 
bustible portkms  consumed  with  fire.  From  the 
depth  and  narrowness  of  the  goige,  and,  perhaps, 
ite  ever-burning  fires,  as  well  as  from  ite  being  the 
receptacle  of  all  sorte  of  putrefying  matter,  and  all 
that  defiled  the  holy  city,  it  became  in  later  times 
the' image  of  the  pboe  of  everiasting  punishment, 
"  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched;"  hi  which  the  Talmudiste  placed  the 
mouth  of  hell:  "  There  are  two  palm-trees  hi  the 
v.  of  H.,  between  which  a  smoke  ariseth  .... 
and  this  is  the  door  of  Gehenna."  (Talmtid,  quo- 
ted by  Barcky,  CUy  of  Great  King,  p.  90;  Light- 
foot,  Centur,  Ckarograpk,  Matt  frvasm,  U.  90O.\ 
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In  thif  teoie  the  word  if  and  bj  oar 
Lord,  Matt.  ▼.  29,  30,  x.  28,  xxiiL  15,  3d;  Mark 
Jb  43,  45;  Luke  xii.  5;  and  with  the  addition  rou 
mp6fy  Matt.  v.  22,  xviiL  9;  Mark  iz.  47;  and  by 
St  James,  iii.  6.    [Uell;  Uimsom,  Valxjsy  or; 

TOFHET.]  E.  V. 

*  There  is  a  remarkable  paauge  in  the  book  of 
Enoch  wiiich  deserves  notice  hae^  as  perhaps  the 
earliest  example  in  Jewish  writings  of  the  represen- 
tation of  Gehenna  or  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  as  a 
place  of  punishment  for  the  wicked.  The  vallej  is 
not  natned  in  the  passage  referred  to,  but  it  is  so 
minutely  described  in  connection 'with  Jerusalem 
and  Mount  Zion  that  it«  identity  is  unmistakable. 
After  the  description,  the  passage  continues  thus :  — 

"  Then  1  said :  «  What  means  this  blessed  knd 
which  is  full  of  trees,  and  this  accursed  valley  in 
the  midst? '  rhen  Uriel,  one  of  the  holy  angels 
with  me,  answered  and  said :  *  This  accursed  vdQey 
b  for  those  who  shall  be  accursed  to  eternity :  here 
must  assemble  all  those  who  utter  with  their  mouths 
unseemly  speeches  againtit  God,  and  blaspheme  bis 
glory;  here  they  are  to  be  gathered,  and  this  is  the 
place  of  their  punishment.  And  in  the  but  times 
will  the  spectacle  be  given  to  the  righteous  of  a 
Just  judgment  on  these  for  ever  and  ever;  for  which 
those  who  have  found  mercy  will  praise  tbe  Ix)rd  of 
gk)ry,  the  eternal  kmg.' **  {Enoch,  c.  27,  Dill- 
maun;  26,  Laurence.) 

*•  This,**  remarks  a  writer  in  the  National  Be- 
new  (xviii.  503,  564),  "  is  the  earliest  expression 
of  the  Jewish  belief  respecting  the  scene  and  mode 
of  the  Messianic  crisis.  .  .  .  The  Judgment,  it  is 
plain,  was  to  take  place  near  Jerusalem :  and  while 
the  temple  hill  was  to  be  the  citadel  of  reward  to 
the  pious,  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  in  order 
to  be  within  sight  [comp.  Is.  Ixvi.  24],  would  take 
place  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  below.  This  spot, 
it  is  quite  evident,  is  not  figuratively  referred  to,  as 
fiimishing  merely  a  name  and  symbol  for  the  invis- 
ible penalties  of  another  world,  but  literally  desig- 
nated as  their  real  topographiod  seat;  precisely  as 
the  neighboring  heights  are  taken  to  be  the  proper 
metropolis  of  the  elect.  Both  physical  and  his- 
torical causes  inclined  the  Jewish  imagination  to 
select  this  particular  valley  for  the  fiital  purpose. 
Stretching  towards  the  vok»nic  district  to  the  south, 
it  is  said  to  ha^'e  emitted  at  time*  a  smoke  which 
betrayed  subterranean  fires,  and  which  would  rc- 
edve  from  the  Jew  the  same  penal  interpretation 
that  his  Scriptures  had  already  put  on  the  convul- 
sions of  the  Asphaltite  basin.  AJid  as  the  frequent 
•oene  of  the  rites  of  Moloch,  it  was  associated  with 
many  horrors,  and  had  received  the  curse  of  the 
prophets  (comp.  2  K.  xxiiL  10;  Jer.  viL  81-33, 
xix.  5-7,  xxxii.  35;  Is.  xxiv.  15,  24).*' 

For  a  ftiUer  illustration  of  the  sul^ect,  see  Dill- 
roann*s  note  {Da$  Buck  Henoch,  pp.  131, 132),  and 
eomp.  Enoch,  oc.  xe.  26,  27,  liv.  1,  2,  Ivi.  3,  4  (or 
kxxix.  84-37,  liii.  1,  2,  liv.  7,  8,  in  Laurence's 
transktion).  The  conception  of  the  writer  appears 
to  have  been,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Blessianic 
judgment  the  wicked  would  be  gathered  in  the 
Valtey  of  Hinnom  in  tbe  presence  of  the  righteous, 
where  the  earth  wouM  open,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
followers  of  Korah  (Num.  xvi.  30),  and  receive 
them  huto  the  fiery  lake  beneath.  From  this  oon- 
eeptkm  of  <*  the  aeoursed  valley  '*  as  the  gate  of 
hdl,  the  transfer  of  tbe  name  Gehenna  to  the  place 
of  punishment  itself  (comp.  the  Latin  Avermu) 
was  easy  and  natoral.  Jahnnnam  is  the  concnt 
4nbie  name  for  beU,  as  Gehnmam  is  in  the  Tar- 
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gams  and  the  Taknod  (see  Bozi.  Lex,  Tirfn.  mL 
395,  and  Ugbtfoot  and  Wetstein  on  Matt.  r.  28). 
See  abo  Jeucmhapilat,  Vaixxt  op.  A. 

OELIXOTH  (nSVb?  [circle,  circmii]: 
ra;UAcM;  Alex.  AyaXXuX^e,  as  if  the  definite  aiiide 
had  been  originally  prefixed  to  the  Hebrew  word: 
ad  tumuloe),  a  place  named  among  tbe  marks  of 
tbe  south  boundary  line  of  the  tribe  of  Bft\|anMn 
(Josh.  xviiL  17).  Tbe  boundary  went  from  Ko- 
shemesh    towards    GeUloth,    which    was    *«o««r 

agamst"  (H^b)  the  sscent  of  ADUXMOf.  la 
the  description  of  the  north  boundary  of  Jwiali, 
which  was  identical  at  this  part  with  the  aootJi  of 
Beiyamhi,  we  find  Gilgal  substituted  for  Gcfikih, 
with  the  nme  specification  as  **ov8r  agaxnat** 

(n33)  the  ascent  of  Adummim  (Josh.  xr.  7). 
The  name  Oliloth  never  occurs  again  in  this  lo- 
cality, and  it  therefore  seems  probable  that  Gilgal 
is  the  right  reading.  Many  glimpses  of  tbe  Jor- 
dan valley  are  obtained  through  the  hiUs  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  descent  from  Olivet  to  Jericbo, 
ak>ng  which  the  boundary  in  question  appears  to 
have  run;  and  it  is  very  possible  that,  fitmi  ths 
ascent  of  Adummim,  Gilgal  appeared  through  ooe 
of  these  gape  in  the  distance,  ** over  against'*  tbe 
spectator,  aiid  thus  furnished  a  point  by  whkfa  to 
indicate  the  dufectioo  of  tbe  line  at  that  part. 

But  though  GelilDth  does  not  again  appear  m 
the  A.  v.,  it  is  found  in  the  original  bearing  a  p»» 
culiar  topographical  sense.  The  foUowing  extract 
from  the  Appendix  to  Profenor  Stanley's  S,  ^^  P 
(Ist  edit.)  §  13,  contains  all  that  can  be  nid  on 
the  point :    » This  word  is  derired  fi^ora  a  root 

bb^,  « to  roU'  (Gesen.  Thes.  p.  287  5.).  Of  tha 
five  times  in  which  it  occurs  in  Seriptnre,  two  are 
In  the  general  sense  of  boundary  or  border:  Jssb. 
xiu.  2,  '  AU  the  burden  of  tbe  Philistines '  {SpmU 
Joel  ilL  4,  *  All  the  coasts  of  Pakstine'  (raX4A«Cs 
^AAo^^Awy);  and  three  specially  relate  to  the 
course  o£  the  Jordan:  Josh.  xxii.  10,  11,  «Ths 
tfot-ders  of  Jordan'  (TakakB  rov  'Ioy>8divs«);  Es. 
xlvii.  8,  » The  east  country*  («;,  r^y  TaXiAoicr). 
It  has  been  pointed  out  hi  ch.  vii.  p.  278  note,  that 
this  word  is  analogous  to  the  Scotch  term  «lmka,* 
which  has  both  the  meanings  of  Cteliloth,  being 
used  of  the  snake-like  windings  of  a  stream,  as 
well  as  with  tbe  derived  meaning  of  a  coast  or 
shore.  Thus  Geliloth  is  distinguished  frvna  Ciccar, 
which  will  rather  mean  tbe  circle  of  vegetation  or 
dwelUngs  gathered  round  the  bends  and  reaches  of 
tbe  river." 

It  will  not  be  overlooked  that  the  place  Gelilotb, 
noticed  above,  is  in  the  nsigfaborfaood  of  the  Jor- 
dan. G. 

GEMALXI  0 V??  [camel^fwner  or  camel- 
keeper]:  ro^AoXi;  [Val  TatMi']  GemaOi),  ths 
fiither  of  Ammiel,  whp  was  tbe  '<  ruler  "  (Nasi)  of 
Dan,  chosen  to  represent  that  tribe  among  the  spies 
who  explored  the  land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xiiL  12). 

.GEMARFAH  (T^Y^}  [Jehovah  re</mies\: 
rofioplasy  [Vat  w.  10,  11,  -^mi-:]:  Gamariasy. 
1.  Son  of  Shaphan  the  scribe,  and  fiOher  of  Mi- 
chaiah.  He  was  one  of  the  nobles  of  Judah,  and 
had  a  chamber  in  tbe  house  of  the  Locd,  thm 
which  (or  from  a  window  in  whid^  Prideanx,  Mi- 
cha^lis)  Baruch  read  Jeremiah's  alarming  prophecy 
hi  the  ears  of  all  the  people,  b.  a  606  (Jer.  xnvi 
[10-12,  25]).    Gemtfiah  with  the  other  priBM 
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hwrd  the  Divine  message  witli  terror  bat  without 
a  gfgn  of  repeotance;  though  Geraanah  joined  two 
others  in  intreating  king  Jehoiakim  to  forbear  de- 
•troyuig  the  roll  which  they  had  taken  ttom  Banich. 

2.  Son  of  Hilkiah,  being  sent  B.  c.  597  by  king 
Zedekiah  on  an  embassy  to  Netmchadnezzar  at 
Babylon,  was  made  the  bearer  of  Jeremiah's  letter 
to  the  captive  Jews  (Jer.  xxix.).  VV.  T.  B, 

GEMS.     [Stones,  Pkkcious.] 

GENEALOGY  (FwaKitylah  literally  the  act 
or  art  of  the  ycKcoA^or,  u  e.  ot  him  who  treats 
of  birth  and  fiuuily,  and  reckons  descento  and  gen- 
erations, ilence  by  an  easy  transition  it  is  often 
(lii^e  icTopla)  used  of  the  document  itself  in  which 
such  series  of  generations  is  set  down.    In  Hebrew 

tho  term  for  a  genealogy  or  pedigree  is   *)9P 

trnin,  and  rhil^Sn  "150,  "the  book  of  the 
generations;  '*  and  because  the  okiest  histories  were 
usiuiUy  drawn  up  on  a  geneabgical  basis,  the  ez« 
pression  often  extended  to  the  whole  history,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Goqwl  of  St.  Matthew,  where 
*•  the  book  of  the  geDeration  of  Jesus  Christ "  in- 
cludes the  whole  history  contained  in  that  Gospel. 
So  Gen.  iL  4,  **  These  are  the  genefations  of  the 
beaTcns  and  of  the  earth,"  seems  to  be  the  title  of 
the  history  which  foUows.  Gen.  v.  1,  n.  9,  x.  1, 
zi.  10,  27,  XXV.  12,  19,  xxxvi.  1,  9,  xxxvii.  2,  are 
other  examples  of  the  same  usage,  and  these  paa- 
■ages  seem  to  mark  the  existence  of  separate  histo- 
ries from  which  the  book  of  Genesis  was  compiled. 
Nor  is  this  genealogical  form  of  history  peculkr  to 
the  Hebrews,  or  the  Semitic  races.  'Ilie  earliest 
Greek  histories  were  also  genealogies.  Thus  the 
histories  of  Acusilaus  of  Argoe  and  of  Hecatcus  of 
Miletus  were  entitled  Tw§aKoylcut  and  the  flrag- 
ments  remaining  of  Xanthus,  Charon  of  Lampsacus, 
and  HeUanieus,  are  strongly  tinged  with  the  same 
geneafogical  ek»ient,<>  which  is  not  lost  even  in  the 
pages  of  Herodotus.  The  ft«queut  use  of  the  pa- 
tronymic in  Greek,  the  stories  of  particular  races, 
as  Heraclide,  Alcnueonidje,  <&&,  the  lists  of  {niests, 
and  kings,  and  conquerors  at  the  Games,  preserved 
at  Elis,  Sparta,  01ympia,and  elsewhere;  the  hered- 
itary monarehies  and  priesthoods,  as  of  the  Bran- 
ehidft,  Eumolpide,  ^.,  in  so  many  cities  in  Greece 
and  Greek  Asia;  the  division,  as  old  as  Homer, 
into  tribes,/ra/rMB,  and  y4rri,  vid  the  existence  of 
the  tiibe^  the  ffens,  and  the  fanuUa  among  the 
Romans;  the  Celtic  clans,  tbe  Saxon  fiunilies  using 
a  common  patronymic,  and  their  royal  genealogies 
running  back  to  the  Teutonic  gods,  tiiese  are  among 
tbe  many  instances  that  may  be  cited  to  prove  the 
strong  fiuuily  and  genealogical  bstinet  of  the  an- 
cient worid.  Coming  nearer  to  the  Israelites,  it 
will  be  enough  to  allude  to  the  hereditary  principle, 
and  the  vast  genealogical  reoords  of  the  Egyptians, 
as  regards  their  kings  and  priesto,  and  to  the  pas- 
sion for  genealogies  among  the  Arabs,  mentioned 
by  Layard  and  others,  in  ordef  to  show  that  tbe 
attention  paid  by  the  Jews  to  genealogies  is  in 
entire  accordance  with  the  manners  and  tendencies 
of  their  contemporaries.  In  their  case,  however, 
it  was  heightened  by  several  peculiar  oireumstanees. 
The  promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  successively,  and  the 
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9wn^r$iitw  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  8). 

*  Jol.  AfHouios,  in  his  £^.  to  Arutides,  expressly 
BtBttoot  that  the  aadentgeiMalogloal  records  at  Jem- 
salsn  Inr hided  those  «ho  were  descended  from  prose- 
56 


separation  of  the  Israelites  fttnu  the  Genti!6  worid; 
the  expectation  of  Messiah  as  to  spring  from  the 
tribe  of  Judah;  the  exclusively  hereditary  priest- 
hood of  Aaron  with  its  dignity  and  emoluments; 
tbe  k)ng  succession  of  kings  in  the  line  of  David; 
and  the  whole  division  and  occupation  of  the  land 
upon  genealogical  principles  by  the  tribes,  families, 
and  houses  of  ikthers,  gave  a  deeper  importance  to 
the  science  of  geneak^  among  the  Jews  than  per« 
hi^  any  other  nation.  We  hare  already  noted 
the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  fiiniily  memoirs 
even  before  the  flood,  to  which  we  are  proSaMy  in- 
debted for  the  genealogies  in  Gen.  iv.,  v. ;  and  Gen 
X.,  xi.,  Ac.,  indicate  the  continuance  of  the  same 
system  in  the  times  between  the  flood  and  Abra- 
luun.     But  with  Jacob,  the  founder  of  the  nation, 

the  system  of  reckoning  by  geneak)gie8  (C^rPi^H, 

or  in  the  knguage  of  Moses,  Num.  i.  18,  ^y^r?n) 

was  much  further  devdoped.  In  Gen.  xxxv.  22-26 
we  have  a  formal  account  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  the 
patriarehs  of  the  nation,  repeated  in  Ex.  i.  1-5.  In 
Gen.  xlvi.  we  have  an  exact  genealogical  census  of 
the  house  of  Israel  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  going 
down  to  Egypt.  The  way  in  which  the  former 
part  of  this  census,  relating  to  Reuben  and  Simeon, 
is  quoted  in  Ex.  vi.,  where  the  census  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  is  all  that  was  wanted,  seems  to  show  that 
it  was  transcribed  from  an  existing  document. 
When  the  Israelites  were  in  the  wilderness  of  Si- 
nai, in  the  second  month  of  the  second  year  of  tho 
Exodus,  their  number  was  taken  by  Divine  com- 
mand, *'  after  their  families,  by  the  house  of  their 
frithers,"  tribe  by  tribe,  and  the  number  of  each 
tribe  is  given  *^by  their  generations,  after  their 
families,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  accorduig  to 
the  number  of  the  names,  by  their  poUs,"  Num.  i., 
iii.  This  census  was  repeated  38  years  afterwards, 
and  the  names  of  the  families  added,  as  we  find  in 
Num.  xxvi.  According  to  these  genealogical  divis- 
ions they  pitohed  their  tents,  and  marched,  and 
oflered  their  gifts  and  offerings,  and  chose  the  spies. 
According  to  the  same  they  cast  the  lots  by  which 
the  troubler  of  Israd,  Achan,  was  discovered,  as 
later  those  by  which  Saul  was  called  to  the  throne. 
Above  all,  according  to  these  divisions,  the  whole 
land  of  Canaan  was  parcelled  out  amongst  them» 
But  now  of  necessity  that  took  place  which  always 
has  taken  pbce  with  respect  to  such  genealogiod 
arrangements,  namely,  that  by  marria*^  or  servi- 
tude, or  incorporaUon  as  friends  and  allies,  persons 
not  strictly  belonging  by  birth  to  such  or  such  a 
family  or  tribe,  were  yet  reckoned  in  the  census  as 
belonging  to  them,  when  they  had  acquired  prop- 
erty within  their  borders,  and  were  liable  to  the 
various  services  in  peace  or  war  which  were  per- 
formed under  the  heads  of  such  tribes  and  families. 
Nobody  supposes  that  all  the  Comelii,  or  all  the 
Campbells,  sprang  fh>m  one  ancestor,  and  it  is  in 
the  teeth  of  direct  evidence  from  Scripture,  as  well 
as  of  probability,  to  suppose  that  the  Jewish  tribes 
contained  absolutely  none  but  such  as  were  de- 
scended fh>m  the  twelve  patriarchs.^  The  tribe  of 
Levi  was  probably  the  only  one  which  had  no  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  bk>od.  In  many  of  the  Script- 
ure genealogies,  as  e.  ^.  those  of  Caleb,  Joab, 


lytes,  and  ytuopM,  as  well  as  thoee  who  sprang  from 
the  patriarchs.  The  registers  in  Ena  and  Nehemiah 
include  the  Nethiolm,  and  the  chlidren  of  SotouMma 
servants 
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S^gub,  and  the  soiu  of  Rq>haiah,  Ao.,  in  1  Chr. 
Ui.  21,  it  is  quite  clear  that  birth  was  not  the 
groond  of  their  incorporation  into  their  respective 
tribes.  [Becher;  Caleb.]  However,  birth  was, 
and  continued  to  be  throughout  their  whole  na- 
tional course,  the  /bundaiion  of  all  the  Jewish 
oi^ganization,  and  the  reigns  of  the  more  active 
and  able  kings  and  rulers  were  marked  by  atten- 
tion to  genealogical  operations.  When  David  estab- 
lished the  temple  services  on  the  footing  which  con- 
tinued till  the  time  of  Christ,  he  didded  the  priests 
and  Levites  into  courses  and  companies,  each  under 
the  fomily  chief.  The  singers,  the  porters,  the 
trumpeters,  the  players  on  instrmnents,  were  all 
thus  genealogically  dbtributed.  In  the  active  stir- 
ring reign  of  Itehoboam,  we  have  the  work  of  Iddo 
concerning  genealogies  (2  Chr.  xii.  15).  When 
Hezekiah  reopened  the  temple,  and  restored  the 
temple  services  which  had  fallien  into  disuse,  he 
reckoned  the  whole  nation  by  genealogies.  This 
^ipears  from  the  &ot  of  many  of  the  genedogies 
in  Chronicles  terminating  in  Ilesekiah's  reign  [Az- 
ARIAH,  5],  from  the  expression  **  So  all  Israd  were 
reckoned  by  genealogies  *'  (1  Chr.  ix.  1),  immedi- 
atdy  Mowing  geneak)gies  which  do  so  terminate, 
and  from  the  narrative  in  2  Chr.  xzxi.  16-19  prov- 
ing that,  as  regards  the  priests  and  Levites,  such  a 
complete  census  was  taken  by  Heseklah.  It  is  in- 
dicated also  in  1  Chr.  iv.  41.  We  kam  too  inci- 
dentally frx)m  Prov.  XXV.  that  Hesekiah  had  a  staff 
of  scribes,  who  would  be  equaUy  useM  in  transcrib- 
ing geneak)gical  registers  as  in  copying  out  Prov- 
erbs. So  also  in  the  reign  of  Jotham  king  of 
Judah,  who  among  other  great  works  built  the 
higher  gate  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  (2  K.  xv.  35), 
and  was  an  energetic  as  well  as  a  good  kiniK,  we 
find  a  genealogical  reckoning  of  the  Reubenites  (1 
Chr.  V.  17),  probably  in  connection  with  Jotbam*s 
wars  against  the  Ammonites  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  5). 
When  Zerubbabel  brought  back  the  Captivity  from 
Babyk>n,  one  of  his  first  cares  seems  to  have  been 
to  take  a  census  of  those  that  returned,  and  to 
settle  them  according  to  their  genealogies.  The 
evidence  of  this  is  found  in  1  Chr.  ix.,  and  the 
duplicate  passage  Neh.  xi. ;  In  1  Chr.  iii.  19 ;  and 
yet  more  distinctly  m  Neh.  vii.  5,  and  xii.  In  like 
manner  Nehemiah,  as  an  essential  part  of  that  na- 
tional restoration  which  he  labored  so  zealously  to 
promote,  gathered  **  together  the  nobles,  and  the 
rulers,  and  the  people,  that  they  might  be  reckoned 
by  genealogy,"  Neh.  vii.  5,  xii.  26.  The  abstract 
•of  this  census  is  preserved  in  Ezra  ii.  and  Neh.  vii., 
andaportionofitinlChr.iU.  21-24.  That  this 
system  was  continued  after  their  times,  as  far  at 
.least  as  the  priests  and  Levites  were  concerned,  we 
learn  fh>m  Neh.  xii.  22;  and  we  have  incidental 
evidence  of  the  continued  care  of  the  Jews  still 
Jater  to  presen-e  their  genealogies,  in  such  passages 
•f  the  apocryphal  books  as  1  Mace.  ii.  1-6,  viiL  17, 
xiv.  29,  and  perhaps  Judith  viii.  1 ;  Tob.  i.  1,  &c. 
Passing  on  to  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  we 
hav«  a  striking  incidental  proof  of  the  continuance 
of  the  Jewish  geneak)gical  economy  in  the  fiKst  that 
when  Augustus  ordered  the  census  of  the  empire  to 
be  taken,  the  Jews  in  the  province  of  Syria  immedi- 
atdy  went  each  one  to  his  own  city,  t.  e.  (as  is 
dear  firom  Joseph  going  to  Bethlehem  the  city  of 
David),  to  the  city  to  which  his  tribe,  &mily,  and 
i6(tlier*s  bouse  bekmged.  So  that  the  return,  if 
•WNnoieted,  doubtless  exhibited  the  form  of  the  old 
(tmuses  taken  by  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
Anothet  proof  is  the  existence  of  our  Lord*s  geo- 
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ealogy  in  two  forms  as  given  by  St  Mattligw  md 
St.  Luke.  [Gemeaixksy  op  Christ.]  The  mea- 
tion  of  Zachaiias,  as  ^  of  the  course  of  Abia,"  of 
Elizabeth,  as  **  of  the  daughters  of  Aaron,*'  and  of 
Anna  the  daughter  of  Phanud,  as  »  of  the  tribe 
of  Aser,'*  are  farther  indications  of  the  same  thing. 
And  this  conclusion  is  expressly  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  Joeephus  in  the  opening  of  his  Lift. 
lliere,  after  deducing  his  own  descent,  "  not  ooij 
ttom  that  race  which  is  considered  the  DoUeA 
among  the  Jews,  that  of  the  priests,  bat  torn  the 
first  <^  the  24  courses  "  (the  course  of  Jehotarib), 
and  on  the  mother's  side  from  the  Asmonean  sov- 
ereigns, he  adds,  **  I  have  thus  traeed  my  genealogy, 
as  I  have  found  it  recorded  in  the  public  tabfea** 
{iy  reus  driftoaieuf  94\Totf  hvay^ypofifAhiir); 
and  agahi,  Vonir,  Apitm.  i.  §  7,  he  states  that  the 
priests  were  obliged  to  verify  the  descent  of  tbeir 
intended  wives  by  reference  to  the  archives  kept  aft 
Jerusalem;  adding  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
priests  after  every  war  (and  he  specifies  the  nan 
of  Antiochus  Epiph.,  Pompey,  and  Q.  Tarns),  to 
make  new  genealogical  tables  fhxn  the  oki  onea, 
and  to  ascertain  what  women  among  the  priestly 
families  had  been  made  prisoners,  as  aU  sodli  were 
deemed  improper  to  be  wives  of  priests.  Aa  a  proof 
of  the  care  of  the  Jews  in  such  matten  he  fhrtber 
mentions  that  in  his  day  the  list  of  luoceesiTe  high 
priests  preserved  in  the  public  records  extended 
through  a  period  of  2000  years.'  From  all  this  H 
is  abundantly  manif^ast  that  the  Jewish  genealogical 
records  continued  to  be  kept  till  near  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  Henoe  we  are  constrained  to  disbe- 
lieve the  story  told  by  Afrieanos  ooneeming  tlit 
destruction  of  aD  the  Jewish  genealogieR  by  Ha«4 
the  Great,  in  order  to  oonoeal  the  ignobleuess  of 
his  own  origin.  His  statement  is,  tluit  up  to  that 
time  the  Hebrew  genealogies  had  been  preserved 
entire,  and  the  dififerent  fiunilies  were  traced  op 
either  to  the  patriarchs,  or  the  first  proselytes,  or 
the  yti&pai  or  mixed  people.  But  that  on  Herod's 
causmg  these  genealogies  to  be  burnt,  only  a  few 
of  the  more  iUustrious  Jews  who  had  private  pedi- 
grees of  their  own,  or  who  could  supply  the  lost 
genealogies  from  memory,  or  tnm  the  books  ef 
chronides,  were  able  to  retain  any  account  of  tbsir 
own  lineage  —  among  whom  he  says  were  the 
Desposyni,  or  brethren  of  our  Lord,  frtnn  when 
was  said  to  be  derived  the  sdieme  (given  by  Afri- 
canus)  for  reconciling  the  two  genealogies  of  Christ. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  rq^sten  of 
the  Jewish  tribes  and  fianilies  perished  at  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  and  not  befbre.  Some  par- 
tial records  may,  however,  have  surrived  that  event, 
as  it  is  probable,  and  indeed  seems  to  be  implied  in 
Josephus's  statement,  that  at  least  the  priestly 
families  of  the  dispersion  had  records  of  their  own 
genealogy.  We  learn  too  ft'oro  Bei^jamin  of  Tlidcia, 
that  in  his  day  the  princes  of  Uie  Captivity  pro- 
fessed to  trace  their  descent  to  Davki,  and  hie  ak 
names  others,  e,'g.  R.  Cakmyrooe,  «*a  deeoendart 
of  the  house  of  Uamd^  as  proved  by  his  pedigree,'- 
vol.  i.  p.  32,  and  R.  Eleaxar  Ben  Tsemacfa,  «*  who 
possesses  a  pedigree  of  his  descent  ttom  the  prophet 
Samuel,  and  kwnrs  the  mekxlies  which  were  sung 
in  the  temple  during  its  existence,"  ib.  p.  100, 4c. 
He  also  mentions  descendants  of  Uie  tribes  of  Dan, 
Zabulon,  and  Naphtali,  among  the  mountains  of 
Khasvin,  whose  prince  was  of  the  tribe  of  Leri. 
The  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem,  so  called  torn  tin 
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\k%  Bibykmian,  of  whom  it  b  said  that  a  genealogy, 
irand  at  Jenualem,  declared  hb  deeoent  ih>in  David 
and  Abital.  OtherSf  however,  traced  hb  descent 
from  l{ei\jamiii,  and  from  David  only  through  a 
daughter  of  Sbephatiaha  (Wolf,  B.  IL  iv.  380). 
But  however  tradition  may  have  preserved  for  a 
while  true  goiealogies,  or  imagination  and  pride 
have  coined  fictitious  ones,  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  Jewish 
genealogioil  system  then  came  to  an  end.  Essen- 
tially connected  as  it  was  with  the  tenure  of  the 
land  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  peculiar  priv- 
ileges of  the  houses  of  David  and  Levi  on  the  other, 
it  naturally  faUed  when  the  land  was  taken  away 
from  the  Jewbh  race,  and  when  the  promise  to 
David  ?ras  fulfilled,  and  the  priesthood  of  Aaron 
superseded  by  the  exaltation  of  Christ  to  the  right 
hand  of  God.  The  remains  of  the  genealogical 
tpiiil  among  the  bter  Jews  (which  might  of  course 
be  much  more  fully  illustrated  from  Kabbinical 
literature)  has  only  been  glanced  at  to  show  how 
deeply  it  had  penetrated  into  the  Jewish  national 
miud.^  It  remains  to  be  said  that  just  notions  of 
the  nature  of  the  Jewish  genealogical  records  are 
of  great  importance  with  a  view  to  the  right  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture.  Let  it  only  be  remembered 
that  these  records  have  respect  to  political  and  ter- 
ritorial divisions,  as  much  as  to  strictly  genealogical 
descent,  and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  how  erroneous 
a  conclusion  it  may  be,  that  all  who  are  called 
**  sons  *'  of  sudi  or  such  a  patriareh,  or  chief  father, 
must  necessarily  be  hb  very  children.  Just  as  In 
the  very,  first  division  into  tribes  Manasseh  and 
Epbraim  were  oumbered  with  their  undes,  as  if 
thisy  had  been  sons  instead  of  grandsoDa  (Gen. 
xlviii.  6)  of  Jacob,  so  afterwards  tbs  names  of  per- 
sons belonging  to  difierent  generations  would  often 
stand  side  by  side  as  heads  of  families  or  houses, 
and  be  called  the  sons  of  their  common  ancestor. 
For  example.  Gen.  xlvi.  21  contains  grandsons  as 
well  as  sons  of  Beqjamin  [Bklah],  and  Ex.  vL  24 
probably  enumerates  the  son  and  grandson  of  Assir 
as  heads,  with  their  fitther,  of  the  &milies  of  the 
Korhites.  And  so  in  innumerable  instances.  K 
any  one  fiunily  or  house  became  extinct,  some  other 
would  succeed  to  its  pbce,  called  after  its  own  chief 
fiither.  Hence  of  course  a  census  of  any  tribe  drawn 
up  at  a  bter  period  would  exhibit  different  divisions 
horn  one  drawn  up  at  an  earlier.  Compare,  e.  ^., 
the  Ibt  of  courses  of  priests  in  Zerubbabel's  time 
(Neh.  xii.),  with  that  of  those  in  David's  time  (1 
Chr.  xxiv.).«  The  same  principle  must  be  borne 
in  mind  in  interpreting  any  particular  genealogy. 
The  sequence  of  generations  may  represent  the  suo- 
oession  to  such  or  such  an  inheritance  or  headship 
of  tribe  or  family,  rather  than  the  relationship  of 
father  and  8on.<<  Again,  where  a  pedigree  was 
abbreviated,  it  would  naturally  specify  such  genera- 
tions as  would  indicate  from  what  chief  bouses  the 
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a  gome  farther  Inlbrmatlon  on  these  modem  Jewfeb 
geiiealog'*  to  given  In  a  note  to  p.  82  of  Asher*s  Btiy. 
of  TudftOy  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 

b  Thus  in  the  "Sugmn  of  SHther  we  have  Bsman^s 
pedigree  traced  through  21  geiwntkms  to  the  '^  impioos 
Bnu;"  and  Mordecai*s  through  42  geoenUions  to 
ibcaham.  The  writer  makes  88  generatkms  tnm 
\braham  to  King  S&ol ! 

c  The  Jews  say  that  only  4  courses  eame  back  with 
iSenibbabel,  and  that  they  were  subdivided  into  24, 
laving  the  rights  of  such  eoorses  as  should  return 
from  captivity,    flee  SeUeo,  Opp.  r.  1.  1. 1,  p.  x. 

d  tt  The  term  *  son  of'  appears  to  have  been  used 


person  descended.  In  cases  where  a  nama  was 
common  the  fiither*s  name  would  be  added  for  dia- 
tinction  only,  'lliese  reasons  would  be  well  under- 
stood at  the  time,  though  it  may  be  difficult  now 
to  ascertain  them  positively.  Thus  in  the  pedigree 
of  Ezra  (Ezr.  vii.  1-5),  it  would  Mem  that  both 
Semiah  and  Axariah  were  heads  of  houses  (Neh.  x. 
2);  they  are  both  therefore  named.  Hilkiah  b 
named  as  having  been  high-priest,  and  hb  identity 
b  establiahed  by  the  addition  **  the  son  of  Shallum  ** 
(1  Chr.  vi.  13);  the  next  named  b  Zadok,  the 
priest  in  David's  time,  who  was  chief  of  the  16 
courses,  sprung  from  Eleazar,  and  then  fbllows  a 
complete  pedigree  fh>m  thb  2^ok  to  Aaron.  But 
then  as  regards  the  chronological  use  of  the  Script- 
ure genealogies,  it  follows  from  the  above  view  that 
great  caution  is  necessary  in  using  them  as  meas- 
iwes  of  time,  though  they  are  in^'aluable  for  thb 
purpose  whenever  we  can  be  sure  that  they  are 
complete.  What  seems  necessary  to  make  them 
trustworthy  measures  of  time  is,  either  that  they 
should  have  special  internal  marks  of  being  com- 
plete, such  as  where  the  mother  as  well  as  the 
father  b  named,  or  some  hbtorical  dreumstanoe 
defines  the  sevwsl  relationshipa,  or,  that  there 
should  be  several  genealogies,  all  giving  the  sam« 
number  of  generations  within  the  same  termmi. 
When  these  conditions  are  found  it  b  difi3cult  to 
overrate  the  value  of  genealogies  for  chronology.  In 
determining  however  the  relation  of  generations  to 
time,  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  station 
in  life  of  the  persons  in  question.  From  the  eariy 
marriages  of  the  princes,  the  average  of  even  30 
years  to  a  generation  will  probably  be  found  too 
km^  for  the  kings.« 

Another  fiBature  in  the  Scripture  genealogies 
which  it  b  worth  while  to  notice  b  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  name,  or  modlficatkms  of  the  same 
name,  such  as  Tobias,  Tobit,  Nathan,  Uattatha, 
and  even  of  names  of  the  sanje  signification,  in  the 
same  &mily.  Thb  b  an  indication  of  the  careful- 
ness with  which  the  Jews  kept  their  pedigrees  (as 
otherwise  they  could  not  have  known  the  names  of 
thehr  remote  ancestors);  it  also  gives  a  dew  by 
which  to  judge  of  obecure  or  doubtful  genealogies. 

The  Jewish  genealogies  have  two  forms,  one 
giving  the  generations  in  a  descending,  the  other 
in  an  ascending  scale.  Examples  of  the  descend- 
ing form  may  be  seen  in'  Ruth  iv.  18-22,  or  1  Chr. 
iii.  (X  the  ascending,  1  Chr.  vi.  33-48  (A.  Y.); 
Esr.  vii.  1-5.  The  descending  form  b  expressed 
by  the  formula  A  begat  B,  and  B  begat  C,  Ac ; 
or,  the  sons  of  A,  B  hb  son,  C  hb  son,  Ac. ;  or, 
the  sons  of  A,  b,  c,  d;  and  the  sons  of  B,  c,  D, 
■;  and  the  sons  of  C,  R,  f,  o,  Ac  The  ascend- 
ing b  always  expressed  in  the  same  way.  (X  the 
two,  it  b  obvious  that  the  descending  scale  is  the 
one  in  which  we  are  noost  likely  to  find  collateral 
descents,  inasmuch  as  it  implies  that  the  object  b 


throughout  the  Kist  In  those  days,  as  it  still  is,  to 
denote  connection  generally,  either  by  descent  or  soe- 
oession  "  (Uyard^  Nin.  ^  Bab.  p.  618).  The  observa* 
tion  b  to  expbin  the  Inscriptkm  "  Jehu  the  son  of 
Omri." 

e  Mr.  J.  W.  Bosanquet,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
*^  Chronolog.  Instit,"  endeavors  to  show  that  a  gen- 
eration in  Scripture  langusge  >■  40  years ;  and  that  fit 
ftUtthew^  three  divisions  of  14  generations,  conse- 
quently, equal  each  660  yean ;  a  oalenlatlon  which 
suits  hto  chronological  scheme  exactly,  by  placing  the 
Oaptlvlty  In  the  year  a.  o.  668. 
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lo  eDomtfaie  the  hein  of  the  person  at  the  hetd 
of  the  stem ;  and  if  direct  heirs  &iled  at  any  point, 
collateral  ones  would  have  to  be  inserted.  In  all 
cases,  too,  where  the  original  document  was  pre- 
•erved,  when  the  direct  line  failed,  the  heir  would 
natiurjly  place  his  own  name  next  to  his  immediate 
predecessor,  though  that  predecessor  was  not  his 
fiither,  but  only  his  kinsman.  Whereas  in  the 
ascending  scale  there  can  be  no  failure  in  the  nature 
of  things.  But  neither  form  is  in  itself  more  or 
less  fit  than  the  other  to  express  cither  proper  or 
imputed  filiation. 

Females  are  named  in  genealogies  when  there  is 
any  thing  remarkable  about  them,  or  when  any 
right  or  property  is  transmitted  through  them. 
See  Gen.  xi.  29,  xxii.  23,  xxv.  1-4,  xxxv.  22-26 ; 
Ex.  vi.  23;  Num.  xxvL  33;  1  Chr.  ii.  4,  19,  50, 
85,  iftc. 

The  genealogical  lists  of  names  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  corruptions  of  the  text,  and  there  are  many 
•uch  in  the  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  &c.  Jerome 
speaks  of  these  corruptions  hamg  risen  to  a  fearM 
height  in  the  LXX. :  **  Sylvam  nominum  quae 
•criptonim  vitio  confiisa  sunt"  *'  fta  in  Graec.  et 
lAt.  Codd.  hie  nominum  liber  \itioeus  est,  ut  non 
tarn  Hebnea  quam  barbara  quaedam  et  Sarmatica 
nomina  coi^jecta  arbitrandum  sit'*  "Ssepe  tria 
Domina,  subtractis  ^  medio  syllabis,  in  imum  vo- 
cabulum  cogunt,  vel  .  .  .  unum  nomen  ...  in 
duo  vel  tria  vocabula  dividunt "  {Pratfat,  in  Para- 
leip.).  In  like  manner  the  lists  of  high-priests  in 
Josephus  are  so  corrupt  that  the  names  are  scarcely 
recognizable.  This  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  deal- 
ing with  the  genealogies. 

The  Bible  genealogies  give  an  unbroken  descent 
of  the  house  of  David  from  the  creation  to  tlie 
time  of  Christ  The  registers  at  Jerusalem  must 
have  supplied  the  same  to  the  priestly  and  many 
other  fiimilies.  They  also  inform  us  ^  the  origin 
of  most  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  carry  the 
genealogy  of  the  Edomitish  sovereigns  down  to 
about  the  time  of  SauL  Viewed  a^  a  whole,  it  is 
a  genealogical  collection  <^  surpassing  interest  and 
accuracy.  (Rawlinson^s  Ifei'od,  vol.  i.  ch.  2;  Bui^ 
rington*8  GeneaL  Tab.;  Selden*8  WorJb,  passim; 
Bety'.  of  TwieUCs  IHn,,  by  A.  Asher.) 

A.  C.  H. 

•  The  late  Prof.  Auberien  has  some  thoughts  on 
this  subject  of  the  <<  geneak)gies,**  particularly  those 
in  the  book  of  Genesis,  of  which  it  may  be  well 
to  remind  the  reader.  He  calls  attention  especially 
to  the  uses  of  such  registers  among  the  Hebrews, 
in  whose  minds  it  was  so  important  to  keep  alive  a 
consciousness  ot  their  mission  as  a  national  fomily, 
•et  apart  for  peculiar  religious  purposes.  Such 
registers  are  "without  doubt  the  oldest  medium 
Utfough  which  history  was  handed  down  among 
men.  .  .  .  Those  in  the  first  eleven  clusters  of 
Genesis  are  perhaps  the  most  ancient  examples, 
first  of  an  oral,  and  then  of  a  written  tradition,  that 
there  are  on  earth.  .  .  .  They  furnish  the  casting 
or  framework  of  history,  in  the  names  and  num- 
bers of  which  they  largely  consist;  but  such  data, 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  are  to  the  Oriental  living 
things;  they  are  to  him  as  a  gallery  of  family 
pictures,  with  which  an  ever  fMi  remembrance 
and  ond  tradition  may  connect  many  particulars 
which  are  not  recorded.  Of  the  transmission  of 
■ueh  aecessory  &cts,  we  have  a  remarkable  instance 
in  Gen.  v.  21-24.  The  case  of  the  Table  of  Na- 
tfoot,  io  called,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
diowi  bow  readily  the  geneak)g;ical  register  expands 
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itself  to  historiography,  genealogy  to  ethnograpfaj;, 
and  ethnography  to  hiSory  (see  Acta  xvii.  «)• 
This  Table  contains  notices  of  the  gemiinant  or* 
ganization  of  states  and  kingdoms  with  which  hii- 
tory  in  its  narrower  sense  b^ins.'*  It  is  remarked 
as  disclosing  the  main  object  and  interest  of  "  tin 
genealogies,*'  that  they  attach  themselves  ahnast 
excluHively  to  the  line  of  descent  from  Adam,  whidi 
contains  the  progenitors  of  the  chosen  race,  d 
which  in  the  fUUness  of  time  Christ  was  to  be  bom, 
while  as  to  Cain  a  few  names  only  are  mentioned, 
and  soon  the  succession  in  that  Une  »  broken  off 
altogether.  Thus  in  Gen.  xi.  10,  the  MeMacie 
genealogy  becomes  distinct  fh>m  the  general  or 
human  genealogy;  or,  in  other  words,  the  human 
genealogy  derives  its  importance  from  the  Messianie. 
The  significance  of  these  registers,  it  is  maintained, 
is  to  be  mainly  found  in  the  recognition  of  this 
Messianic  element  which  pervades  them.  See  the 
full  discussion  in  Auberien *s  Gdttiicke  Offenbamng: 
tin  apciogetischer  Versuch,  pp.  123-131  (trans,  in 
the  BibL  BacrOj  1865,  pp.  395-405).  H. 
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The  New  Testament  gives  ns  the  genealogy  of  but 
one  person,  that  of  our  Saviour.  The  priesthood 
of  Aaron  having  ceased,  the  possession  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  being  transferred  to  the  Gentiles,  there 
being  under  the  N.  T.  dispensation  no  difi^renee 
between  circumcision  and  uncircumcislon,  barbarian 
and  Scythian,  bond  and  f^  there  is  but  One 
whose  genealogy  it  concerns  us  as  CHirisiians  to  he 
acquainted  wiUi,  that  of  our  Lord  Jesus  dnist 
Him  the  prophets  announced  as  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham and  the  son  of  David,  and  the  angd  declared 
that  to  him  should  be  given  the  throne  ^  his  fiitber 
David,  that  he  might  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob 
for  ever.  His  descent  from  David  and  Abraham 
being  therefore  an  essential  part  of  his  Messiahafaipi, 
it  was  right  that  his  genealogy  should  be  given  ai 
a  portion  of  Gospel  truth.  (Considering,  fhnhcr, 
that  to  the  Jews  first  he  was  manifested  and 
preached,  and  that  his  descent  from  David  and 
Abraham  was  a  matter  of  special  interest  to  them, 
it  seems  likely  that  the  proof  of  his  descent  wonld 
be  one  especially  adapted  to  convince  them;  in 
other  words  that  it  would  be  drawn  from  documents 
which  they  deemed  authentic  Such  woe  the  ge- 
nealogical records  preserved  at  Jemsalem.  [Gexk- 
ALOGT.]  And  when  to  the  above  consideratSoos 
we  add  the  fiict  that  the  lineage  of  Joseph  was 
actually  made  out  ftt>m  authentic  records  for  the 
purpose  of  the  civil  census  ordered  by  Angnslna,  it 
becomes  morally  certain  that  the  genealogy  of  Jesos 
Clirist  was  extracted  ftam  the  public  registcn. 
Another  consideration  adds  yet  fbrther  comictioii. 
It  has  often  excited  surprise  that  the  genealogies  of 
Christ  should  both  give  the  descent  of  Joseph,  and 
not  Mary.  But  if  these  genealogies  were  those  ob- 
tained in  the  pubBc  registers,  it  couM  not  be  otbo^ 
wise.  In  them  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  the  es- 
poused wifb  of  Joseph,  could  only  appear  as  Joseph*! 
son  (comp.  John  i.  45).  In  tnnsferring  them  to 
the  pages  of  the  (jospels,  the  evangelists  only  added 
the  qualif^ng  expression  ^ss  was  supposed  *'  (Luke 
iiL  23,  and  its  equivalent.  Matt  i.  16). 

But  now  to  approach  the  difficulties  with  wUeh 
the  genealogies  of  Christ  are  thought  to  be  beset 
These  difficulties  have  seemed  so  oousidcnble  in  si 
ages  as  to  drive  commentators  to  very  strai^  diifb. 
Some,  as  early  as  the  second  century,  broMfaed  tti 
notion,  which  Julius  Afiicsnus  vigorooslj  repafr 
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«lci,  tliat  the  genealogies  are  imaginary  listB  de- 
liguea  only  to  set  forth  the  union  of  royal  and 
prkartJy  descent  in  Christ.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
to  silence  this  and  similar  solutions,  brought  in  a 
<*  Deus  ex  machmS,"  in  the  shape  of  a  tradition 
derived  from  Um  Desposyni,  in  which  by  an  ingen- 
ious application  of  the  law  of  Levirate  to  ultiine 
brothers,  whose  mother  had  married  first  into  the 
house  of  Solomon,  and  afterwards  into  the  house 
of  Nathan,  some  of  tbe  discrepancies  were  recon- 
ciled, though  the  meeting  of  the  two  genealogies 
in  Zerubbabel  and  Salathiel  is  wholly  unaccounted 
for.  Later,  and  chiefly  among  Protestant  divines, 
the  theory  was  invented  of  one  genealogy  being 
Joseph's  and  tbe  other  Mary's,  a  theory  in  direct 
oontradictioD  to  the  plain  letter  of  the  Scripture 
narrative,  and  leaving  untouched  as  many  diffi- 
culties as  it  solves.  The  fertile  invention  of  An- 
nius  of  Viterbo  forged  a  book  in  Philo's  name, 
which  accounted  for  the  discrepancies  by  asserting 
that  all  Christ's  ancestors,  from  David  downwards, 
had  two  names,  llie  circumstance,  however,  of 
one  line  running  up  to  Solomon,  and  tbe  other  to 
Nathan,  was  overlooked.  Other  fanciftil  sugges- 
tions have  been  offered;  while  infideb,  from  Por- 
phyry downwards,  have  seen  in  what  they  call  the 
contradiction  of  Matthew  and  Luke  a  proof  of  the 
Bpuriousness  of  the  Gospels:  and  critics  like  Pro- 
fessor Norton,  a  proof  of  such  portions  of  Scripture 
being  interpolated.  Others,  like  Alford,  content 
themselves  with  saying  that  solution  is  impossible, 
without  further  knowledge  than  we  possess.  But 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  after  all,  in  regard 
to  the  mam  points,  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all,  if 
only  the  documents  in  question  are  dealt  with  rea- 
sonably, and  after  the  analogy  of  similar  Jewish 
documents  in  the  0.  T.  —  and  that  the  clews  to  a 
right  understanding  of  them  are  so  patent,  and  so 
strongly  marked,  that  it  is  surprising  that  so  much 
diversity  of  opinion  should  have  existed.  The  fol- 
lowing propositions  will  explain  the  true  construc- 
tbn  ci  these  genealogies :  — 

1.  They  are  both  the  genealogies  of  Joseph,  t.  e. 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  reputed  and  legal  son  of 
Toseph  and  Mary.  One  has  only  to  read  them  to 
oe  satisfied  of  this.  Tbe  notices  of  Joseph  as  being 
of  the  house  of  David,  by  the  same  evangelists  who 
give  the  pedigree,  are  an  additional  confirmation 
(Matt  i.  aO;  Luke  i.  27,  ii.  4,  <&c.),  and  if  these 
pedigrees  were  extracted  from  the  public  archives, 
they  must  have  been  Joseph's. 

2.  The  genealogy  of  St.  Matthew  is,  as  Grotius 
Miost  truly  and  unhesitatingly  asserted,  Joseph's 
fl^ealogy  as  legal  successor  to  the  throne  of  David, 
».  e.  it  cubits  the  successive  heirs  of  the  kingdom 
ending  with  Christ,  as  Joseph's  reputed  son.  St 
Luke's  is  Joseph's  private  geneak)gy,  exhibiting  his 
real  burth,  as  David's  son,  and  thus  showing  why 
he  was  heir  to  Solomon's  crown.  This  is  capable 
of  being  ahnost  demonstrated.  If  St.  Matthew's 
geneak^  bad  stood  alone,  and  we  had  no  further 
mfomuttion  on  this  sul^ect  than  it  afibrds,  we  might 
indeed  have  thought  that  it  was  a  genealogical  stem 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  woni,  exhibiting  Jo- 
seph's fbre&thers  in  succession,  fix>m  David  down- 
wards. But  immediately  we  find  a  second  genealogy 
of  Joseph — that  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  —  such  is  no 
longer  a  reasonable  opinion.  Beckuse  if  St.  Mat- 
(hew^s  genealogy,  tracing  as  it  does  the  successive 
geoorations  through  the  long  line  of  Jewish  kings, 
bad  been  Joseph's  real  paternal  stem,  there  could 
not  possibly  have  been  room  for  a  second  genealogy. 


The  steps  of  ancestry  comciding  with  the  steps  of 
succession,  one  pedigree  only  could  in  the  nature  oi 
things  be  proper.  'The  mere  existence,  therefore,  of 
a  second  pedigree,  tracing  Joseph's  ancestry  througl 
private  persons,  by  the  side  of  one  tracing  it  through 
kings,  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  tbu  hitter  is  not  the 
true  stem  of  birth.  When,  with  this  clew,  we 
examine  St.  Matthew's  list,  to  discover  whether  it 
contains  in  itself  any  evidence  as  to  when  the  lineal 
descent  was  broken,  we  fix  at  once  upon  Jechonias, 
who  could  not,  we  know,  be  literally  the  fiithcr  of 
Sahithiel,  because  the  word  of  God  by  tbe  mouth 
of  Jeremiah  had  pronounced  him  chadless^  and 
declared  that  none  of  his  seed  should  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  David,  or  rule  in  Judab  (Jer.  xxii.  30). 
The  same  thing  had  been  declared  concerning  hif 
fiither  Jehoiakim  in  Jer.  •  xxxvi.  30.  Jechonias, 
therefore,  could  not  be  the  fitther  of  Sahithiel,  nor 
could  Christ  spring  either  {torn  him  or  his  fiither. 
Here  then  we  have  the  most  striking  confirmation 
of  the  justice  of  the  inference  drawn  from  finding  • 
second  genealogy,  namely,  that  St.  Matthew  givee 
tbe  succession^  not  the  strict  birth ;  and  we  con- 
clude that  the  names  after  the  childless  Jechoniaa 
are  those  of  his  next  heirs,  as  also  in  1  Chr.  ill.  17. 
One  more  look  at  the  two  geneak)gies  convinces  us 
that  this  conclusion  is  just;  for  we  find  that  the 
two  next  names  following  Jechonias,  Salathiel  and 
Zorobabel,  are  actuaOy  taken  fix>m  the  other  gene- 
abgy,  which  teaches  us  that  Salathiel's  real  &tber 
was  Neri,  of  the  house  of  Nathan.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  perfectly  certain  that  Salathiel  of  the 
house  of  Nathan  became  heir  to  David's  throne 
on  the  fiiilure  of  Solomon^s  line  in  Jechonias,  and 
that  as  such  he  and  his  descendants  were  transferred 
as  "  sons  of  Jecouiah  '*  to  the  royal  genealogical 
table,  according  to  tbe  principle  of  the  Jewish  law 
laid  down  Num.  xxvil.  8-11.  The  two  genealogies 
then  c(Hncide  for  two,  or  rather  for  four  generations, 
as  will  be  shown  below.  There  then  occur  six 
names  in  St.  Matthew,  which  are  not  found  in  St 
Luke;  and  then  once  more  the  two  genealogies  co- 
incide in  the  name  of  Matthan  or  Matthat  (Matt 
i.  15 ;  Luke  iii.  24),  to  whom  two  difibrent  sons, 
Jacob  and  Heli,  are  assigned,  but  one  and  the  same 
grandson  and  heir  Jos^,  the  husband  of  Maiy, 
and  the  reputed  fiither  of  Jesus,  who  is  called 
Christ  The  simple  and  obvious  explanation  of 
this  is,  on  the  same  principle  as  before,  that  Joseph 
was  descended  fh>m  Joseph,  a  younger  son  of  Abiud 
(the  Juda  of  Luke  iii.  26),  but  that  on  the  fhilure 
of  the  line  of  Abiud's  eldest  son  in  Eleasar,  Jo- 
seph's grandfather  Matthan  became  the  heir;  thaJt 
Matthan  had  two  sons,  Jacob  and  Hell ;  that  Jacob 
had  no  son,  and  consequently  that  Joseph,  the  son 
of  his  younger  brother  HeU^  became  heir  to  his 
uncle,  and  to  the  throne  of  David.  Thus  the 
simple  principle  that  one  e\'angelist  exhibits  that 
genealogy  which  contained  the  successive  heuns  tc 
David's  and  Solomon's  throne,  while  the  other 
exhibits  the  paternal  stem  of  him  who  was  the 
hdr,  explauis  all  the  anomalies  of  the  two  pedigrees, 
their  agreements  as  well  as  their  discrepancies,  and 
the  cireumstance  of  there  being  two  at  all.  It 
must  be  added  that  not  only  does  this  theory  ex- 
plun  all  the  phenomena,  but  that  that  portkm  of 
it  which  asserts  that  Luke  gives  Joseph's  paternal 
stem  receives  a  most  remarkable  confirmation  horn 
the  names  which  compose  that  stem.  For  if  ife 
beghi  with  Nathan,  we  find  that  his  son,  Mattatha,  ' 
and  four  others,  of  whom  the  last  was  grandfiithef 
to  Joseph,  had  names  which  are  merely  modifiea* 
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of  Nathan  (Matthat  twice,  and  Mattathias 
twke);  or,  if  we  begin  with  Joseph,  we  shkU  find 
00  less  than  three  of.  his  name  between  him  and 
Nathan:  an  evidence,  of  the  most  convincing  kind, 
that  Joseph  was  lineaJIy  descended  fiY>m  Nathan  in 
Uie  way  St.  Luke  r^ureeents  him  to  be  (comp. 
Zeeh.  lii.  13). 

3.  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesas,  was  in  all  prob- 
ability the  daughter  of  Jacob,  and  first  cousin  to 
Joseph  her  husband.^  So  that  in  point  of  fad^ 
though  not  kA  form^  both  the  genealogies  are  as 
much  hers  as  her  husband's. 

But  besides  these  main  difllculUes,  as  they  have 
been  thought  to  be,  there  are  several  others  which 
cannot  be  passed  over  in  any  account,  however  con- 
dse,  of  the  genealogies  of  Christ  The  most  start- 
ling is  the  total  disoepaucy  between  them  both  and 
that  of  Zerubbabel  m  the  O.  T.  (1  Chr.  iU.  19-24). 
In  this  last,  of  seven  sons  of  Zerubbabel  not  one 
bears  the  name,  or  any  thing  like  the  name,  of 
Rhesa  or  Abiud.  And  of  the  next  generation  not 
one  bears  the  name,  or  any  thuig  like  the  name,  of 
EJiakim  or  Joanna,  which  are  in  the  corresponding 
generation  in  Matthew  and  I^e.  Nor  can  any 
subsequent  generations  be  identified.  But  this 
difierence  will  be  entirely  got  rid  of,  and  a  remark- 
able harmony  established  in  its  place,  if  we  suppose 
RhesA,  who  is  named  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  as  Zerub- 
babel's  son,  to  have  slipped  into  the  text  from  the 
margm.  Bhtta  is  in  foct  not  a  name  at  all,  but  it 
b  the  Chaldee  title  of  the  princes  of  the  Captivity, 
who  at  the  end  of  the  second,  and  through  the 
third  century  after  Christ,  rose  to  great  eminence 
in  the  East,  assumed  the  state  of  sovereigns,  and 
were  considered  to  be  of  the  boose  of  David.  (See 
preceding  article,  p.  882  b.)  These  princes  then 
were  exactly  what  Zerubbabel  was  in  his  day.     It 

b  very  pfobable,  therefore,  that  thb  title,  S^'^H, 
RhesGf  should  have  been  phioed  agamst  the  name 
of  Zerubbabel  by  some  early  Christian  Jew,  and 
thence  crept  into  the  text  If  this  be  so,  St  Luke 
will  then  give  Joanna,  'Itaayyas,  as  the  son  of 
Zerubbabel.  But  *l<aayyas  b  the  very  same  name 
as  Hnnamah^  ^'SCI  the  son  of  Zerubbabel  ac- 
cording to  1  Chr.  'iii.  19.  [Hananiah.]  In  St 
Matthew  thb  generation  b  omitted.  In  the  next 
generation  we  identify  Matthew's  Ab-jnd  (Abiud), 

*'V!irP3^  with  Luke's  Juda,  in  the  Hebrew  of 
that  day  TTP  (Jud),  and  both  with  Hodaiah, 
VTH'^'^f  <rf  1  Cl»-  "i-  24  (a  name  which  b  act- 
uiJly  interchanged  with  Juda,  H^H^  Ea*.  lii.  9 ; 
Neh.  xi.  9,  compared  with  Ear.  ii.  40;  1  Oa.  ix. 
7 ),  by  the  simple  process  of  supposing  the  Shemaiah, 

rr79^,  of  1  Chr.  Bi.  22  to  be  the  same  person 

as  the  Shimei,  *^VtpQ^,  of  ver.  19:  thus  at  the 
same  time  cutting  <^  all  those  redundant  genera- 
tions which  bring  thb  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  iii. 
down  some  200  years  later  than  any  other  in  the 
book,  and  long  after  the  close  of  the  canon. 

The  next  difficulty  b  the  diflferenoe  in  the  num- 
ber of  generatk>ns  between  the  two  genealogies. 
St  Matthew's  divbion  into  three  fourteens  gives 
only  42,  whib  St  Luke,  firom  Abraham  to  c£rist 


•  Hippolytus  of  Thebes,  in  the  10th  century,  as- 
fsrtsd  that  Mary  was  graoddaugfater  of  Matthan,  but 


inclusive,  reckons  56,  or,  which  b  more  to  the  poinl 
(since  the  generations  between  Al  raham  and  Daiii 
are  the  sanM  in  both  genealogies),  while  St  Mat- 
thew reckons  28  from  David  to  Christ  St  Lok* 
reckons  43,  or  42  without  Khesa.  But  the  gene- 
alogy itself  supplies  the  expbnation.  In  the  see 
ond  tessarodecad,  including  the  kings,  we  know 
that  three  generations  an  omitted  —  AJbaziah,  Jo- 
ash,  Amasiah  — in  order  to  reduce  the  generations 
from  17  to  14:  the  difiference  between  these  17  and 
the  19  of  St  Luke  being  very  small.  So  in  b'ke 
manner  it  b  obvious  that  the  generations  ha^  been 
abridged  in  the  same  way  in  the  third  diviaion  to 
keep  to  the  number  14.  The  true  number  woukl 
be  one  much  nearer  St  Luke's  23  (22  without 
Hhesa),  implying  the  omission  of  about  seven  gen- 
erations in  thb  last  division.  Dr.  MiU  has  abown 
that  it  was  a  common  practice  with  the  Jews  to 
distribute  genealogies  mto  divisions,  each  contain- 
ing some  fiivorite  or  m^'stical  number,  and  that,  in 
order  to  do  this,  genoations  were  either  repeated 
or  left  out  Thus  in  Philo  the  generatloos  from 
Adam  to  Moses  are  divided  into  two  decads  and 
one  hebdomad,  by  the  repetition  of  Abrahan. 
But  in  a  Samaritan  poem  the  very  same  aeries  b 
divided  into  two  decads  only,  by  the  omiasion  of 
six  of  the  least  important  names  ( Vindication^  pa. 
110-118). 

Another  difficulty  b  the  apparent  deficiency  in 
the  number  of  the  bst  tessarodecad,  which  seems 
to  contam  only  13  names.  But  the  explanation  of 
thb  is,  that  either  in  the  process  of  translation,  or 
otherwise,  the  names  of  Jehoiakim  and  JefaoiaefaiB 
have  ^t  confused  and  expreaied  by  the  one  name 
Jechonias.  For  that  Jechonias,  in  ver.  11,  means 
Jehoiakim,  whib  in  ver.  12  it  means  Jelioiachin,  b 
quite  certain,  as  Jerome  saw  long  ago.  Jeboiacbin 
had  no  brothers,  but  JelKuakim  had  three  brothefi, 
of  whom  two  at  least  sat  upon  the  throne,  if  not 
three,^  and  were  therefore  named  in  the  gencak^. 
The  two  names  are  very  commonly  oon^dcred  as 
the  same,  both  by  Gredc  and  Latin  writers,  &  ^. 
Clemens  Alex.,  Ambrose,  Africanus,  Epiphanivs, 
as  well  as  the  author  of  1  Esdr.  (i.  37,  43),  and 
others.  Irenaeus  also  dbtinctly  asserts  that  Jo- 
seph's genealogy,  as  given  by  St  Matthew,  expresses 
both  JoUkim  and  Jechonias.  It  seems  that  thb 
identity  of  name  has  led  to  some  corruption  in  the 
text  of  very  eariy  date,  and  that  the  ckuse  *Icx^ 
vias  3i  iy4¥rti9^  rbr  'IfxoWor  has  fallen  oat 
between  wnov  and  ht\  r^f  fier.  BoiS-,  in  ver.  11. 
The  0)d.  Vat  B  contahis  the  dause  only  afta 
Ba3(;^wvot  in  ver.  12,  where  it  seems  less  props 
(see  AlfVjrd's  Gruk  ToL), 

The  last  difficulty  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
mentioned  here  b  a  chronoh)gical  one.  In  both 
the  genealogies  there  are  but  three  names  betweea 
Salmon  and  David  — Boas,  Obed,  Jesse.  But, 
according  to  the  common  chronology,  from  the 
entrance  into  Omaan  (when  Salmon  was  come  to 
man's  estate)  to  the  birth  of  David  was  405  yean, 
or  from  that  to  600  years  and  upwards.  Now  fcr 
about  an  equal  period,  from  Solomon  to  Jehdachin, 
St  Luke's  genealogy  contains  20  names.  Obvi- 
ously, therefore,  either  the  chronok)gy  or  the  gene- 
alogy  b  wrong.  But  it  cannot  be  the  genealogy 
(which  b  repeated  four  times  over  without  any  ^-ari- 
ation),  because  it  b  supported  by  eighi  other  gen^ 


by  her  mother  (Patritiiis,  Ditmt,  Ix.  ftc,  Dt  Om 
Jf*.  Ckristi). 
b  See  Jer.  xzU.  11. 
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ilopetei,*  whiofa  all  contain  about  the  same  number 
of  generations  from  the  Fatriarcha  to  David  as 
Dand*8  own  Une  doea:  exoept  that,  as  was  to  be 
eoLpeoted  from  Judah,  Boaz,  and  Jesse  being  all 
advanced  in  jears  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  theur 
sons,  David's  line  is  one  of  the  shortest  Tlie 
number  of  generations  in  the  genealogies  referred 
to  is  14  in  five,  15  in  two,  and  11  in  one,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  11  in  David's  line.  There  are  other 
genealogies  where  the  series  b  not  complete,  but 
not  one  which  contains  more  generations.  It  u 
the  province  therefore  of  Chronology  to  square  its 
calculations  to  the  genealogies.  It  must  suffice 
here  to  assert  that  the  shortening  the  interval  be- 
tween the  Exodus  and  David  by  about  200  yeftrs, 
which  brings  it  to  the  length  indicated  by  the  gene- 
alogies, does  in  the  most  remarkable  manner  bring 
Israeiittsh  history  into  harmony  with  Egyptian, 
with  the  traditional  Jewish  date  of  the  £xodus, 
with  the  fragment  of  EdomiUsh  history  preserved 
in  Gen.  xxxvi.  31-39,  and  with  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  Israelitiah  history  itself.  The  follow- 
ing pedigree  will  exhibit  the  successive  generations 
as  given  by  the  two  Evangelists:  — 

Sarueli  (8ern|0 

Nachor 

ThttmCTanh) 

Abraham 

Jacob 


A.JMM. 


EnM 
Gat  nan 
ICaleled 

Jarad 

I  , 


Aceordtna 
toMatU 


Mathutala 

Lameeh 

vLh 

8bem 

Arphaxad 

Bala 
Hebcr 
FhaUe(Pelflg) 
Bagau(Beu) 


idah 


Jul. 

Fhares 

Esrom 

Aram  (Bam) 

Amlnadab 

NaoMon 

Salmon— Raehai 

Boos— Buth 

Olied 

Jmm 

Dayidp-Bathsheba 


toMaU. 


Solomon  According 

I  tOlAlU, 

Boboam 

I 

AliU 

Josaphat 

Joram  (Ahaziah, 
Joaah,  Amaziah) 

OzL 

I 


Nathan 
Mattatha 
Mtnan 
Melea 
Ellakim 


Achas 
Ezcktaa 


Joiiaa 

Jechonlan  (jL  e.  Je* 
holakim)  and  hU 
brother*  (<.  «.  Je- 
hoahaz,  Zedekiab. 
and  Bhallam) 


Joceph 

Jtida 
Simeon 

llri 
Malthat 
Jorlm 
EUezer 

,L 
I 

Ebnodam 
I 


•  Those  of  XnAck,  Hemao  Ahimoth,  Asaph,  Bthaa, 
1  Ghr.  vi. ;  that  of  Abtathar.  made  up  from  dif- 
DotioM  of  his  ancestors  in  1  Sam. ;  that  of  Saul, 


Jeehonlas  (f. «.  J«- 
holaehlnX  ehlld- 

1«M 


Krai 
(  Jfott.  and  ImU)       \ 


Zorobabel  (th«  Prince  or  Bh«n> 

Joanna  (Hananlah.  In  1  Chr.  ill.  Itb 
omitted  by  MattlMv,  i.  IS) 

Tuda,  or  Ab4ttd  (Uodalah,  1  Ohr. 
HI. «) 


Sadoe 

Achlm 

Eliud 
I 


Joseph 

Seme! 

I 


Maath 

Nape 
Edi 


(Matt.* 


Naum 
Amoe 
Kattathlae 
Juecph 
Janna 
Melehi 


MatL      EDe  heir  vaa  MaUhan  or  Matthat       £«tab 
I 


Jacob  UeU 

I       iJtatt.  md  Luke,)        | 


Maiy  mm  Jaoob'e  heir  vaa  Joaeph 

Jbsos,  called  Chrlet 

Thus  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  whole  number  of 
generations  frt»m  Adam  to  Christ,  both  inclusive, 
is  74,  without  the  second  Cainan  and  Rhesa.  In- 
cluding these  two,  and  adding  the  name  of  God, 
Augustine  reclconed  77,  and  thought  the  number 
typical  of  the  forgiveness  of  all  sins  in  baptism  by 
Him  who  was  thus  bom  in  the  77th  generation, 
alluding  to  Matt.  xviiL  22;  with  many  other  won- 
derAil  speculations  on  the  hidden  meaning  of  the 
numbers  3,  4,  7,  10,  11,  and  their  additions  and 
multiplications  ( QfttBsL  Evang.,  1.  ii.  c.  6).  Irenseus, 
who  probably,  like  Africanus  andEusebius,  omitted 
Matthat  and  Levi,  leckoned  72  generations,  which 
he  connected  with  the  72  nations,  into  which,  ae- 
oording  to  Gen.  x.  (LXX.),  mankind  was  divided, 
and  so  other  fiithers  likewise. 

For  an  account  of  the  different  explanations  that 
have  been  given,  both  by  ancient  and  modem  com- 
mentators, the  reader  may  refer  to  the  elaborats 
Dissertation  of  Patritius  in  his  2d  vol.  Z>e  Evat^- 
geUit ;  who,  however,  does  not  contribute  much  to 
elucidate  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  The  opinions 
advanced  in  the  for^;oing  article  are  fully  discussed 
in  the  writer's  work  on  the  Genealogies  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  much  valuable  matter  will 
be  found  in  Dr.  Mills*  Vindication  of  the  GeneaL^ 
and  in  GrotiusU  note  on  Luke  iii.  23.  Other  tre*- 
tises  are,  Gomarus,  De  Geneal.  Christi ;  Hettinger, 
Dissert  dues  de  GeneaL  Christi  f  G.  G.  Voss,  Ik 
J,  Chr.  GeneaL  ;  Yardley,  On  the  GeneaL  of  J. 
Chr.,  Ac.  A.  C.  H. 


from  1  Ohr.  viU.,  ix.,  and  1  8am.  ix. ;  and  that  el 
Zabad  in  1  Ohr.  U. 
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GENERATION,  h  Abi^racL  —  Tua^dihtr 
definite  or  indefinite.    The  primary  meaning  of  the 

Heb.  ^y^  is  revolution;  hence  period  of  time: 
ownp.  wtpio^ost  4yiauT6s,  and  armus.  From  the 
general  idea  of  a  period  comes  the  more  special 
notion  of  an  age  or  generation  of  men,  the  ordi- 
nary period  of  human  life.  In  thb  point  of  view 
the  history  of  the  word  seems  to  be  directly  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  Lat  teculum;  which, 
starting  with  the  idea  of  breed,  or  race,  acquired 
the  secondary  signification  of  a  definite  period  of 
time  (Censorin.  de  Die  Nat,  c.  17). 

In  the  long-lived  Patriarchal  age  a  generation 
seems  to  have  been  computed  at  100  years  (Gen. 
XT.  IC;  comp.  13,  and  Ex.  xii.  40);  the  later 
reckoning,  however,  was  the  same  which  has  been 
adopted  by  other  civilized  nations,  namely,  from 
thirty  to  forty  years  (Job  xlii.  16).  For  genera- 
tion in  the  sense  of  a  definite  period  of  time,  see 
Gen.  XV.  16;  Deut.  xxiii.  3,  4,  8,  dkc. 

As  an  indefinite  period  of  time:  for  time  past 
see  Deut  xxxii.  7;  Is.  Iviii.  12;  for  time /utore 
see  Ps.  xlv.  17,  hxii.  5,  Ac. 

2.  Concrete,  —  The  men  of  an  age,  or  time.  So 
generation  =  cvntemporariet  (Gen.  vi  9 ;  Is.  liii. 
8;  see  Lowth  ad  loc.;  Ges.  Lex.;  better  than 
**Ktema  generatio,"  or  <*multitudo  creditura"); 
posterity,  especially  in  legal  formulae  (Lev.  iii.  17, 
Ac);  fathers,  or  ancestors  (Ps.  xlix.  19;  Rosenm. 
Schol.  ad  loc. ;  comp.  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  28).  Dropping 
the  idea  of  time,  generation  comes  to  mean  a  race, 
or  class  of  men ;  e,  g.  of  the  righteous  (Ps.  xiv. 
5,  Ac);  of  the  wicked  (Deut.  xxxii.  5;  Jer.  vii. 
29,  where  ^'  generaUon  of  his  wraUi  **  =  against 
which  God  is  angry). 

In  A.  y.  of  N.  Test  three  words  are  rendered 
by  generation :  — 

(1.)  r€V€<rif,  properly  ^encro/io;  but  in  Matt 

1. 1  fiifikos  7€VfV««f  =  nhlVv)  "»gp=a  ge- 
nealogiad  scheme.  (2.)  Fcvv^/iara,  pi.  of  y4ptrvffiaj 
Matt  iii.  7,  Ac,  A.  Y.  generation;  more  property 
brood  [of  vipers],  as  the  result  of  generation  in  its 
primary  sense.     (3.)  Ttyed  in  most  of  its  uses 

eorre^nds  with  the  Heb.  "^I^  [see  above]. 

For  the  abstract  and  indefinite,  see  Luke  L  50; 
Eph.  iiL  21  (A.  V.  "ages"),  future:  Acts  xv.  21 
(A  V.  "of  okl  time"),  Eph.  iu.  6  (A.  V. 
"ages"),  p(uL     For  concrete,  see  Matt  xi.  16. 

For  generation  without  reference  to  time,  see  Luke 
xri.  8,  "  in  their  generation  "  [A.  Y.j,  ».  e.  in  their 
disposition,  "indoles,  Ingenium,  et  ratio  homi- 
Bnm,"o  (Schleusn.):  in  Matt  i.  17,  "all  the  gen- 
erations;" either  concrete  use,  sc  "fiunilis  sibi 
invicem  succedeutes; "  or  abstract  and  d^nite,  ac- 
eording  to  the  view  which  may  be  taken  of  the 
diflSculties  connected  with  the  genealogies  of  our 
Lord.     [Gemealogy.]  T.  E.  B. 

•GENERATION  or  GENERATIONS, 

as  the  tran8lati<Mi  of  ni*Ty  VI  or  y4pe<ns^  has 
these  secondary  meanings  u  the  A  V. :  first,  a  gen- 
eak)gical  register  (as  (ien.  v.  1);  second,  a  family, 
history  (Gen.  vi.  9,  xxv.  19,  etc),  since  early  his- 
tory among  the  Orientals  is  drawn  so  much  from 


•  *  Meyer  (m  loe.)  takes  the  Greek  expression  as 
mnuiing  "  in  respect  to  their  own  race,"  « .  e.  their 
kfadredsblp  in  a  moral  sense.  The  worldly  in  their 
dealings  with  each  other  are  wiser  In  worldly  things 
than  (he  children  of  light  in  spiritoal  things.      H. 
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geneafegieal  registers;  and  third,  a  history  of  Ha 
origin  of  things  as  well  as  petwMis,  e.  ^.  of  thf 
earth  (Gen.  iL  4).  H. 

GENES'ARETH.  In  this  form  the  nams 
appears  in  the  edition  of  the  A.  Y.  of  1611,  in 
Mark  vi.  63  and  Luke  v.  1,  foUowing  the  apdling 
of  the  Vulgate.  In  Matt  xiv.  34,  where  the  Vnlg. 
has  Genesar,  the  A.  V.  originally  foUowed  the  Re- 
ceived Greek  Text  —  Genesaret  The  oldest  MSS. 
have,  however,  Tewnaapir  in  each  of  the  tfare* 

pboes.      [GENKKSARfrrT.] 

GEN'ESIS  (n^tr'KI^:  Up^ui   Gtmems; 

called  also  by  the  Uter  Jews  nn^T*.  "^55),  tfat 
first  book  of  the  Law  or  Pentateuch. 

A.  The  book  of  (jenesis  has  an  interest  and  an 
importance  to  which  no  other  document  of  antiquity 
can  pretend.  If  not  absolutely  the  oldest  book  in 
the  world,  it  is  the  oldest  which  laj's  any  dsim 
to  being  a  trustworthy  history,  lliere  may  be 
some  papyrus-roUs  in  our  Museums  which  wen 
written  in  Egypt  about  the  same  time  that  the 
geneak>gies  of  the  Semitic  race  were  so  carefully 
collected  in  the  tents  of  the  Patriarchs.  Bat  these 
rolls  at  best  contain  barren  registers  of  little  serrioe 
to  the  historian.  It  is  said  that  there  are  fragmeofs 
of  Chinese  literature  which  in  their  present  fann 
date  back  as  fiur  as  2200  yean  b.  c,  and  even  more.^ 
But  they  are  either  calendars  containing  astixnom- 
ical  calcubtions,  or  records  of  merely  local  or  tem- 
porary interest  Genesis,  on  the  contrary,  is  rict 
in  details  respecting  other  races  besides  the  raes 
to  which  it  more  immediately  bdongs.  And  ths 
Jewish  pedigrees  \hcte  so  studiously  preserved  are 
but  the  scafiTolding  whereon  is  reared  a  temple  of 
universal  history. 

If  the  religious  books  of  other  nations  make  any 
pretensions  to  vie  with  it  in  antiquity,  in  all  other 
respects  they  are  immeasurably  inferior.  The  Man- 
tras, the  oklest  portions  of  the  Yedas,  are,  it  wookl 
seem,  as  okl  as  the  fourteenth  century  b.  c^  The 
Zendavesta,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  scholars, 
is  of  very  much  more  modem  date.  Of  the  Chi- 
nese sacred  books,  the  oldest,  the  Yih-king,  is  un- 
doubtedly of  a  venerable  antiquity,  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  it  was  a  religious  book  at  all ;  whDe 
the  writings  attributed  to  Confucius  are  oertoinly 
not  eariier  than  tiie  sixth  century  b.  c.^ 

But  (ienesis  is  neither  like  the  Yedas,  a  collee- 
Uon  of  hymns  more  or  less  sublime;  nor  Eke  the 
Zendavesta,  a  phik)sophic  speculatioii  cm  the  orisiu 
of  all  things;  nor  like  the  Yih-king,  an  nnintei- 
ligible  jumble  whose  expositors  could  twist  it  from 
a  cosmological  essay  into  a  standard  treatise  on 
ethical  philosophy.^  It  is  a  history,  and  it  is  a 
religious  history.  The  earlier  portion  of  the  book, 
so  fkr  as  the  end  df  the  devenUi  chapter,  may  be 
property  termed  a  history  of  the  worM ;  the  latter 
is  a  history  of  the  &therB  of  the  Jewish  race.  But 
from  first  to  last  it  is  a  rdigious  histoiy :  it  begins 
with  the  creation  of  the  worid  and  of  man;  it  tells 
of  the  early  happiness  of  a  Paradise  in  wbidi  God 
spake  with  man;  of  the  first  sin  and  its  conse- 
quences; of  the  promise  of  Redonptioa;  of  the 
gigantic  growth  of  sin,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
Fkod;  of  a  new  earth,  and  a  new  covenant  with 


h  Oflrorer,  Urgtsekidu;  i.  s.  S15. 
e  SeeColebrooke,  Asiat.  JUs,  vii.  28S,  and  Piiiftw 
Wilson^s  prsfluse  to  his  translation  of  the  Rig-fittim, 
d  GfWinr,  i.  270. 
«  Uardwkk,  Christ  mnd  oUur  JOasten^  iU  i.  p.  lA. 
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,  Iti  anehaogttblinieM  tjpifled  bj  the  bow  in 
the  heaveui;  of  the  dispenion  of  the  human  race 
over  the  world.  And  then  it  passes  to  the  story 
of  Kedeinption;  to  the  promise  given  to  Abraham, 
and  renewed  to  Isaac  and  to  Jacob,  and  to  all  that 
chain  of  circumstances  which  paved  the  way  for  the 
great  symbolic  act  of  Redemption,  when  with  a 
mighty  hand  and  a  stretched  out  arm  Jehovah 
brought  his  people  out  of  £gypt. 

It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  this  relig- 
ious aspect  of  the  history  if  we  would  put  our- 
selves in  a  position  rightly  to  understand  it.  Of 
course  the  Ikusts  must  be  treated  like  any  other  his- 
torical &ets,  sifted  in  the  same  way,  and  subjected 
to  the  same  laws  of  evidence.  But  if  we  would 
judge  of  the  work  as  a  wlyle  we  must  not  forget 
the  evident  aim  of  the  writer.  It  is  only  in  this 
way  we'  can  understand)  for  instance,  why  the  his- 
tory of  the  Fall  is  given  with  so  much  minuteness 
of  detail,  whereas  ^  whole  generations  of  men  we 
have  nothing  but  a  bare  catalogue.  And  only  in 
this  way  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  by  fiu:  the 
greater  portion  of  the  book  is  occupied  not  with 
the  fortunes  of  nations,  but  with  the  bioi^phies  of 
the  three  patriarchs.  For  it  was  to  Abraham,  to 
Isaac,  and  to  Jacob  that  God  revealed  himself.  It 
was  to  them  that  the  promise  was  given,  which  was 
to  be  the  hope  of  Israel  till  "  the  fullness  of  the 
time  *'  should  come.  And  hence  to  these  wander- 
ing sheikhs  attaches  a  grandeur  and  an  interest 
greater  than  that  of  the  Babels  and  Nimrcds  of 
the  worid.  The  minutest  drciunstances  of  their 
lives  are  worthier  to  be  chronicled  than  the  rise  and 
fifdl  of  empires.  And  this  not  mendy  from  the 
patriotic  feeling  of  the  writer  as  a  Jew,  but  from 
his  religious  feeling  as  one  of  the  chosen  race.  He 
lived  in  the  land  given  to  the  fathers;  he  looked  for 
the  seed  promised  to  the  &thers,  in  whom  himself 
and  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed. 

B.  Umty  and  Desit/n,  —  That  a  distinct  plan 
and  method  characterize  the  work  is  now  generally 
admitted.  This  is  acknowledged  in  feet  quite  as 
much  by  those  who  contend  for,  as  by  those  who 
deny  the  exliitence  of  different  documents  in  the 
book.  Ewald  and  Tuch  are  no  less  decided  advo- 
eatjes  of  the  unity  of  Genesis,  so  fistr  as  its  plan  is 
concerned,  than  Ranke  or  Ilengstenberg.  Ewald 
indeed  (in  his  CoinpOMttlon  der  Gentmt)  was  the 
first  who  established  it  satisfactorily,  and  clearly 
pointed  out  the  principle  on  which  it  rests. 

What,  then,  is  the  plan  of  the  writer?  First, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Genesis  is  after  all  but 
a  portion  of  a  larger  work,  llie  five  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  form  a  consecutive  whole:  they  are  not 
merely  a  coileotion  of  ancient  fhigments  k)osely 
strung  together,  but,  as  we  shall  prove  elsewhere, 
a  well-digested  and  connected  composition.  [Pen- 
tateuch.] 

The  great  subject  of  this  history  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Theocracy.  Its  central  point  is  the 
giving  of  the  l^w  on  Sinai,  and  the  solemn  cov- 
enant there  ratified,  whereby  the  Jewish  nation  was 
constituted  "  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  na- 
tion to  J^ovah.'*  With  refinrenoe  to  this  great 
central  fact  all  the  rest  of  the  narrative  is  grouped. 

Israel  is  the  people  of  God.  God  rules  in  the 
midst  of  them,  having  chosen  them  to  himself. 
But  a  nation  must  have  laws,  therefore  He  gives 
them  a  law;  and,  in  virtue  of  their  peculiar  rela- 
ki^;^ip  to  God,  this  body  of  laws  is  both  religious 
and  political,  defining  their  duty  to  God  as  well  as 
their  duty  to  their  neighbor.     Further,  a  nation 
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must  have  a  land,  and  the  promise  of  the  land  and 
the  preparation  lor  its  possession  are  all  along  kept 
in  view. 

The  book  of  Genesis  then  (with  the  first  chap- 
ters of  Exodus)  describes  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Theocracy.  In  reading  it  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  but  a  part  of  a  more  ex- 
tended work;  and  we  must  also  bear  in  muid  these 
two  prominent  ideas,  which  give  a  characteristic 
unity  to  the  whole  composition,  namely,  the  people 
of  C^od.  and  the  promised  land. 

AVe  shall  then  observe  that  the  history  of  Abra 
ham  hokU  the  same  relation  to  the  other  portions 
of  Genesis,  which  the  giving  of  the  Law  does  to 
Uie  entire  Pentateuch.  Abraham  is  the  fiither  of 
the  Jewish  Nation:  to  Abraham  the  Lando(  Ca- 
naan is  first  given  in  promise.  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
though  also  prominent  figures  in  the  narrative,  yet 
do  but  inherit  the  promise  as  Abraham's  childien, 
and  Jacob  especially  is  the  chief  connecting  link  in 
the  chain  of  events  which  leads  finally  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  land  of  (>inaan.  In  like  manner  the 
former  section  of  the  book  is  written  with  the  same 
obvious  purpose.  It  is  a  part  of  the  writer's  plan 
to  tell  us  what  the  divine  preparation  of  the  world 
was  in  order  to  show,  first,  the  significance  of  the 
call  of  Abraham,  and  next,  the  tiiie  nature  of  the 
Jewish  theocracy.  He  does  not  (as  Tuch  asserts) 
work  backwards  fh>m  Abraham,  till  he  comes  in 
spite  of  himself  to  the  beginning  of  all  things. 
He  does  not  ask,  Who  was  Abraham  ?  answering, 
of  the  posterity  of  Shem;  and  who  was  Shem?  a 
son  of  Noah;  and  who  was  Noah?  etc.  But  he 
begins  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  because  the 
Ciod  who  created  the  world  and  the  C^od  who  re- 
vealed himself  to  the  fathers  is  the  same  Crod.  Je- 
hovah, who  commanded  his  people  to  keep  holy  the 
sevenU)  day,  was  the  same  God  who  in  six  days 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  rested  on 
the  seventh  day  fh>m  all  his  work.  The  God  who, 
when  man  had  &llen,  visited  him  in  movy,  and 
gave  him  a  promise  of  redemption  and  victory,  is 
the  God  who  sent  Moses  to  deliver  his  people  out 
of  Egypt.  He  who  made  a  covenant  with  Noah, 
and  through  him  with  **all  the  fomilies  of  the 
earth,'*  is  the  Grod  who  also  made  himself  known 
as  the  (jod  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob 
In  a  word,  creation  and  redemption  are  eternally 
linked  together.  This  is  the  idea  which  in  fiut 
gives  its  shape  to  the  history,  although  its  distinct 
ennndation  is  reserved  for  the  N.  T.  There  we 
learn  that  all  things  were  created  by  and  for  Christ, 
and  that  in  him  all  things  consist  {Col.  i.  16, 17). 
and  that  by  the  chureh  is  made  known  unto  prin- 
cipalities and  powers  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God 
It  would  be  impossible,  therefore,  for  a  book  which 
tells  us  of  the  beginning  of  the  clturch,  not  to  tell 
us  also  of  the  be^ning  of  the  world. 

The  book  of  (lenesis  has  thus  a  character  at  once 
special  and  universal.  It  embraces  the  worid ;  it 
speaks  of  God  as  the  Crod  of  the  whole  human  race. 
But  as  the  introduction  to  Jewish  history,  it  makes 
the  universal  interest  subordinate  to  the  nationaL 
Its  design  is  to  show  how  God  revealed  himself  to 
the  first  fothers  of  the  Jewish  race,  in  order  that 
he  might  make  to  himself  a  nation  who  should  be 
his  witnesses  in  the  midst  of  the  earth.  This  h 
the  inner  principle  of  unity  which  pervades  the 
book.  Its  external  framework  we  are  now  to  ex 
amine.  Five  principal  pereons  are  the  pillars,  sc 
to  speak,  on  which  the  whole  superstructure  rssts: 
Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
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L  Jdam,  —  The  creation  of  the  worid,  and  the 
MriSeat  history  of  mankind  (ch.  i.-iii.).  As  yet, 
BO  divergence  of  the  different  families  oif  man. 

II.  Noah.  —  The  history  of  Adam's  descendants 
to  the  death  of  Noah  (iv.-ix.).  —  Here  we  have  (1 ) 
the  Unh  of  Cain  branching  off  while  the  history 
follows  the  fortunes  of  Seth,  whose  descendants 
are  (2)  tnced  in  genealogical  saccesttion,  and  in  an 
unbroken  line  as  fiir  as  Noah,  and  (3)  the  history 
of  Noah  himself  (vi.-ix.),  oontmued  to  his  death. 

III.  Abraham,  —  Noah's  posterity  till  the  death 
of  Abraham  (z.>xxt.  18).  —  Here  we  have  (1)  the 
peopUng  of  the  whole  earth  by  the  descendants  of 
Noah's  three  sons  (xi.  1-8).  The  history  of  two 
of  these  is  then  dropped,  and  (2)  the  line  of  Shem 
only  pursued  (xi.  10-32)  as  fitr  as  Terah  and  Abra- 
ham, where  the  genealogical  table  breaks  off.  (3) 
Abraham  is  now  the  prominent  figure  (xii.-xxT. 
18).  But  as  Terah  had  two  other  sons,  Nahor  and 
Haran  (xi.  27),  some  notices  respecting  their  fam- 
ilies are  added.  Lot's  migration  wiUi  Abraham 
into  the  land  of  Canaan  is  mentioned,  as  well  as 
the  fiftct  that  he  was  the  fiither  of  Moab  and  Am- 
nion (xix.  87,  38),  nations  whose  later  history  was 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  posterity  of 
Abraham.  Nahor  remained  in  Mesopotamia,  but 
his  fiunily  is  briefly  enumerated  (xxii.  20-24), 
ehiefly  no  doubt  for  Rebekah's  sake,  who  was  after- 
wards the  wife  of  Isaac.  Of  Abraham*s  own  chil- 
dren, there  branches  off  first  the  line  of  Ishmael 
(xxi.  9,  <ftc.),  and  next  the  children  by  Keturah; 
and  the  genealogical  notices  of  these  two  branches 
of  his  posterity  are  apparently  brought  together 
(xxv.  1-6,  and  xxv.  12-18),  in  order  that,  being 
here  severally  dismissed  at  the  end  of  Abraham's 
life,  the  nuun  stream  of  the  narrative  may  flow  in 
the  channel  of  Isaac's  fortunes. 

IV.  /»aac,  —  Isaac's  life  (xxv.  19-xxxv.  29),  a 
life  in  itsdf  retiring  and  uneventful.  But  in  his 
tons  the  final  separation  takes  place,  leaving  the 
field  clear  for  the  great  story  of  the  chosen  seed. 
Even  when  Nahor's  fiunily  comes  on  the  scene,  as 
it  does  in  ch.  xxix.,  we  hear  only  so  much  of  it  as 
is  necessary  to  throw  light  on  Jacob's  history. 

V.  Jacob.  —  The  history  of  Jacob  and  Joseph 
(zxxvi.-l.).  —  Here,  after  Isaac's  death,  we  have  (1) 
the  genealogy  of  Esau,  xxxvi.,  who  then  drops  out 
of  the  narrative  in  order  that  (2)  the  history  of 
the  patriarchs  may  be  canried  on  without  inter- 
mission to  the  deaUi  of  Joseph  (xxzvii.-l.). 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  specific  plan  is  pre- 
served throughout.  The  main  purpose  is  never 
forgotten.  God's  relation  to  Israel  holds  the  first 
place  in  the  writer's  mind.  It  is  this  which  it  is 
his  object  to  convey.  The  history  of  that  chosen 
seed  who  were  the  hdn  of  the  promise,  and  the 
guardians  of  the  divine  oracles,  is  the  only  history 
which  interprets  man's  relation  to  (jod.  By  its 
light  all  others  shine,  and  may  be  read  when  the 
time  shall  come.  Meanwhile,  as  the  different  fam- 
ines drop  off  here  and  there  firom  the  principal 
stock,  their  course  is  briefly  indicated.  A  hint  is 
given  of  their  parentage  and  their  migrations;  and 
then  the  narrative  returns  to  its  regular  channel. 
Thus  the  whole  book  may  be  compared  to  one  of 
those  vast  American  rivers  which,  instead  of  being 
fed  by  tributaries,  send  off  here  and  there  certain 
lesser  streams  or  bayous,  as  they  are  termed,  the 
main  current  meanwhile  flowing  on  with  its  great 
Duus  of  water  to  the  sea. 

Beyond  all  doubt  then,  we  may  trace  In  the  book 
H  Genesis  in  its  present  form  a  systematic  plan. 
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It  is  no  hasty  compilation,  no  mere  emBwitiBO  if 
ancient  firagments  without  order  or  amagiemm^ 
It  coheres  by  an  internal  principle  of  unity.  Hi 
whole  structure  presents  a  very  definite  and  deaiiy 
marked  outline.  But  does  it  follow  from  thk  Uni 
the  book,  as  it  at  present  stands,  is  the  work  of  a 
single  author? 

C.  ItUegrily. —  Thu  is  the  next  qnestiaii  we 
have  to  consider.  Granting  that  this  unity  of 
design,  which  we  have  already  noticed,  leads  to  tbe 
conclusion  that  the  work  must  have  been  bjtke 
same  hand,  are  there  any  reasons  for  supposing  that 
the  author  availed  himself  in  its  compoattum  of 
earlier  documents?  and  if  so,  are  we  still  able  bj 
critical  investigation  to  ascertain  where  they  hsro 
been  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  work? 

1.  Now  it  is  almost  impossible  to  read  the  book 
of  Genesis  with  anything  like  a  critical  eye  witbooi 
being  struck  with  the  great  peculiarities  of  style 
and  language  which  certain  portions  of  it  preeeni. 
Thus,  for  instance,  chap.  ii.  3-iiL  24  is  quite  dif- 
ferent both  from  chap.  i.  and  firom  chap.  ir.  Again, 
chap.  xiv.  and  (according  to  Jahn)  chap.  xxiiL  aie 
evidently  separate  documents  transpkuted  in  their 
original  form  without  correction  or  modifieatioB 
into  the  existing  work.  In  hd  there  is  nothing 
like  uniformity  of  style  till  we  come  to  the  iatltarj 
of  Joseph. 

2.  We  are  led  to  the  same  oonduskn  by  the 
inscriptions  which  are  prefixed  to  certain  seetiooa, 
as  ii.  4,  v.  1,  vl.  9,  x.  1,  xi.  10,  27,  and  seem  to 
indicate  so  many  older  documents. 

8.  Lastly,  the  distinct  use  of  the  Divine  oamBB. 
Jehovah  in  some  sections,  and  Elohim  in  others,  is 
charaoterisUc  of  two  diluent  writers;  and  oilier 
peculiarities  of  diction,  it  has  been  obeerved,  fidi  la 
with  this  usage,  and  go  for  to  establish  the  theory. 
All  this  is  quite  in  harmony  with  what  we  might 
have  expected  d  priori^  namely,  that  if  Moaes  or 
any  later  writer  were  the  author  of  the  book  he 
would  have  availed  himsdf  of  existing  traditkns 
either  oral  or  written.  That  they  might  have  betm 
written  is  now  established  beyond  all  doubt,  the  art 
of  writing  having  been  proved  to  be  much  eerCei 
than  Moses.  T^  they  were  written  we  infer  frosa 
the  book  itself. 

Astruc,  a  Belgian  physician,  was  the  first  who 
broached  the  theory  that  (Genesis  was  based  on  a 
collection  of  older  documents.  [Prntateugh.] 
Gf  these  he  professed  to  point  out  as  many  as 
twelve,  the  use  of  the  Divine  names,  however,  hav- 
ing in  the  first  instance  suggested  the  distioctioB- 
Subsequently  Eichbom  adopted  this  theory,  so  for 
as  to  admit  that  two  documents,  the  one  Elohistie, 
and  the  other  Jehovistic,  were  the  main  sources  of 
the  book,  though  he  did  not  altogether  exclude 
others.  Since  his  time  the  theory  Ins  been  main- 
tained, but  variously  modified,  by  one  dass  of 
critics,  whilst  another  dass  has  strenuously  opposed 
it  De  Wette,  Knobel,  l\ich,  Delitzsch,  &c^  think 
that  two  original  documents  may  be  traced  through- 
out the  work,  the  Jehovist,  who  was  also  probably 
the  editor  of  the  book  in  its  present  fbrm^  having 
designed  merely  to  complete  the  work  of  the  Elofaist. 
Hengstenberg,  Keil,  Baumgarten,  and  Havenuck 
contend  for  a  single  author.  The  great  weight  of 
probability  lies  on  the  side  of  those  who  argue  for 
the  existence  of  difierent  documents.  The  evidence 
already  alluded  to  is  strong;  and  nothing  ean  bs 
more  natural  than  that  an  honest  historian  sbooU 
seek  to  make  his  work  m  ire  valuable  by  emiiodying 
in  it  the  most  ancient  reconis  of  his  imet;  thi 
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^Igbcr  the  value  which  they  posaessed  in  his  eyes, 
the  more  anxious  would  he  be  to  preserve  them 
in  their  original  form.  Those  particularly  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  work  were  perhaps  simply 
transcribed.  In  one  instance  we  have  what  looks 
Like  an  omission,  ii.  4,  where  the  inscription  seems 
to  promise  a  larger  cosmogony  .<>  Here  and  there 
throughout  the  book  we  meet  with  a  later  remark, 
Intended  to  explain  or  supplement  the  earlier  mon- 
ument And  in  some  instances  there  seems  to  have 
been  so  complete  a  fusion  of  the  two  principal  docu- 
menta,  the  Ek>hifltic  and  the  Jehovistic,  that  it  is 
no  longer  possible  accurately  to  distinguish  them. 
The  later  writer,  the  Jehovist,  instead  of  tran- 
Bcribing  the  Klobistic  account  intact,  thought  fit  to 
blend  and  intersperse  with  it  his  own  remarks.  We 
have  an  instance  of  this,  according  to  Hupfeld  {Die 
Quellen  der  Genesis^  in  chap.  viL :  w.  1-10  are 
usually  assigned  to  the  Jehovist;  but  whilst  he  ad- 
mits this,  he  detects  a  large  admixture  of  Elohistic 
phraseology  and  coloring  in  the  narrative.  But 
this  sort  of  criticism  it  must  be  admitted  is  very 
doubtful.  .  Many  other  instances  might  be  men- 
tioned where  there  is  the  same  difficulty  in  assign- 
ing their  own  to  the  several  authors.  Thus  in 
sections  generally  recognized  as  Jehovistic,  chaps, 
xii.,  xiii.,  xix.,  here  and  there  a  sehtence  or  a  phrase 
occurs,  which  seems  to  betray  a  different  origin,  as 
zU.  5,  xiiL  6,  xix.  29.  These  anomalies,  however, 
though  it  may  be  difficiUt  to  account  for  them,  can 
hardly  be  considered  of  sufficient  force  entirely  to 
overthrow  the  theory  of  independent  documents 
which  has  so  much,  on  other  grounds,  to  recom- 
meaad  it.  And  certainly  when  Keil,  Hengstenbeig 
and  others,  who  r^eot  this  theory,  attempt  to  ac- 
count for  the  use  of  the  Divine  names,  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  writer  designedly  employed  the 
one  or  the  other  name  according  to  the  subject  of 
which  he  was  treating,  their  explanations  are  often 
of  the  most  arbitrary  kind.  As  a  whole,  the  docu- 
mentary character  of  Genesis  is  so  remarkable  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  bter  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  is  so  exactly  what  we  might  expect, 
supposing  a  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  whole,  that, 
whilst  contending  against  the  theory  of  different 
documents  in  the  later  portions,  we  fed  convuiced 
that  this  theory  is  the  only  tenable  one  in  Genesis. 
Of  the  two  principal  documents,  the  IClohistie  is 
the  earlier.  So  far  as  we  can  detach  its  integral 
portions,  they  still  present  the  appearance  of  some- 
thing like  a  connected  work.     This  has  been  very 
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«  *  This  remark  is  nnneeessary.  In  Oen.  ii.  4  fT. 
there  is  a  ftirther  account  of  creation,  more  particular 
so  Cur  as  relates  to  the  first  human  pair  and  the  pro- 
visions made  for  thom.  The  superacriptloo,  ^  Ttateee 
are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth," 
is  specially  adapted  to  soeh  an  account.  We  should 
not  expect  from  it  an  aceount  of  the  creatioo  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  or  <<  a  larger  cosmofconj  "  in 
any  sense.  The  Hebrew  word  rendered  <<  generations  " 
property  means  births^  and  by  metonymj  a  record  of 
births,  a  family  record.  [Ginbaloot  ;  GBNBaATiONS, 
Amer.  ed.]  In  such  a  record  incidents  of  family  his- 
tory would  naturally  be  interwoven  (ae  In  ch.  v.,  espe- 
dally  TV.  24,  29,  and  In  xi.  27-32.  xxxvl.  1-8),  and 
hence  the  word  came  to  exprera  simply  a  record  of 
•uch  incidents.  Thus  in  vi.  9  ff.  and  under  the  heading 
"  These  are  the  geoerations  of  Noah,"  instead  of  a  list 
3f  births  we  find  only  the  chief  events  of  his  own  life 
md  times.  In  xxv.  19  this  heading  is  prefixed  to  the 
bilef  fkmily  history  of  Isaac,  and  in  xxxvi.  1  to  that 
If  JBko,  and  in  xxxvU.  2  to  thai  of  Jucob.    The  birth 


well  argued  by  Tuch  (Die  Genesis^  AUyern,  End, 
li.-lxv.),  as  well  as  by  Hupfield  {Die  Qftellen  <kr 
GentM\  Kiiobel,  and  DeliUsch. 

Hupfeld,  however,  whose  analysis  is  very  careAil, 
thinks  that  he  can  discover  traces  of  three  original 
records,  an  earlier  Elohist,  a  Jehovist,  and  a  later 
Elohist.  These  three  documents  were,  according 
to  him,  subsequently  united  and  arranged  by  a 
fourth  person,  who  acted  as  editor  of  the  whole. 
His  argument  is  ingenious  and  worthy  of  consid- 
eration, though  it  is  at  times  too  elaborate  to  \m 
convincing. 

The  following  table  of  the  use  of  the  Divine 
Names  in  Genesis  will  enable  the  reader  to  form 
his  own  judgment  as  to  the  relative  probability  of 
the  hypotheses  above  mentioned.  3Iuch  as  com 
mentators  differ  concerning  some  portions  of  the 
book,  one  pronouncing  passages  to  be  Ek>bistic, 
which  another  with  equal  confidence  assigns  to  the 
Jehovist,  the  fact  is  certain  that  whole  sections  are 
characterized  by  a  separate  use  of  the  Divine  namee. 

(1.)  Sections  in  which  Elohim  is  found  exclu- 
sively, or  neariy  so:  Chap.  i.-ii.  3  (creation  of 
heaven  and  earth) ;  v.  (generations  of  Adam,  except 
ver.  29,  where  J^vah  occurs);  vi.  0-22  (geoera- 
tions of  Noah);  vii.  9-24  (the  entering  hito  the 
ark),  bnt  Jehovah  in  ver.  16;  viii.  1-19  (end  of 
the  flood);  ix.  1-17  (covenant  with  Noah);  xviL 
(covenant  of  ciicumoisioii),  where,  however,  Jehovah 
occurs  once  in  ver.  1,  as  compared  with  Elohim 
seven  times;  xix.  29-38  (conclusion  of  Lot's  his- 
tory); XX.  (Abraham's  sojourn  at  Gerar),  where 
again  we  have  Jehovah  once  and  Ek>him  four  times, 
and  ha-Ek)him  twice;  xxi.  1-21  (Isaac's  birth  and 
Ishmael's  dismissal),  only  xzi.  1,  Jehovah;  xxL 
22-34  (Abraham's  cox-enant  with  Abimelech),  where 
Jehovah  is  found  once;  xxv.  1-18  (sons  of  Keturah, 
Abraham's  death  and  the  generations  of  Ishmael), 
Ek>him  once;  xxvii.  46-xxviii.  9  (Jacob  goes  to 
Haran,  Esau's  marriage),  Efohim  once,  and  £1 
Shaddai  once ;  xxxi.  (Jacob's  departure  fh>m  Laban), 
where  Jehovah  twice  [namdy,  w.  3  and  49] ;  xxxiii.- 
xxxvii.  (Jacob's  reconciliation  with  Esau,  Dinah 
and  the  Shechemites,  Jacob  at  Bethel,  Esau's  family, 
Joseph  sold  into  ^^^i).  It  shouM  be  observed, 
hovrever,  that  in  large  portions  of  this  section  the 
Divine  name  does  not  ooour  at  all.  (See  bek>w.) 
xl.-l.  (history  of  Joseph  in  E^^):  hsre  we  hare 
Jehovah  once  only  (xlix.  18).  [Ex.  i.-ii.  (Israel's 
oppression  in  Egypt,  and  birth  of  Moses  as  dellT- 
erer)]. 


or  origin  of  the  one  whose  name  stands  as  the  sol^t 
of  this  word  is  seldom  Incloded. 

Accordingly,  we  should  expect  here,  under  the 
superscription,  "These  are  the  generations  of  the 
heavens  and  of  the  earth,"  not  an  account  of  their 
origin,  but  a  continuation  and  Author  develoi»nent 
of  their  history,  in  events  connected  with  them  as 
parts  of  the  same  divine  plan.  And  thfai  is  what  we 
find.  The  account  of  creation  is  here  continued,  bnt 
with  special  referenco  to  man,  for  whom  the  heayens 
and  the  earth  were  made  and  in  whose  history  the 
design  of  their  creation  is  Ailly  unfolded.  Uenoe  all 
the  fhots  liere  related  are  presented  fhwi  a  point  of 
view  which  has  him  for  its  object,  and  hence  the  <»der 
of  sequence  here  oheerved  in  nanatlng  them. 

The  words,  **  when  they  were  created,"  etc.,  show 
that  the  following  account  belongs  to  the  same  pMiod 
of  time  as  the  i»eoedlng  one,  and  fai  a  continuation  of 
it  In  ver.  6,  where  the  account  commences,  we 
should  translate  :  "  And  there  was  yet  no  plant  of  the 
field  In  the  earth,  and  no  herb  of  the  field  bad  yet 
sprung  up."  T.  J.  0. 
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(8.)  Sectfons  in  which  Jehovah  occon  exdnnvdy, 
or  ia  prefierence  to  Elohim;  iv.  (Cain  and  Abel, 
«nd  Cain's  posteritj),  where  Jehovidi  10  timeB  and 
Ebliim  onlj  once;  vi.  1-B  (the  sous  of  God  and 
the  daughters  of  men,  etc.) ;  vii.  1-9  (the  entering 
into  the  ark),  but  Elohim  once,  ver.  9;  ?ili.  20-22 
(Koah's  altar  and  Jehovah's  blessing);  ix.  18-27 
(Noah  and  his  sons) ;  x.  (the  iSunilies  oif  mankind 
as  descended  from  Noah);  zi.  1-9  (the  confusion 
of  tongues) ;  xii.  1-20  (Abram's  journey  first  from 
Haran  to  Caanan,  and  then  into  Egypt);  xiii. 
(Abraham^s  separation  from  Lot);  zv.  (Abram's 
fiuth,  sacrifice,  and  covenant);  ivi.  (Hagar  and 

Ishmael),  where  ^K^  vS  once;  zviii.>zix.  28  (visit 
of  the  three  angels  to  Abram,  Lot,  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah)  xziv.  (betrothal  of  Kebekah 
and  Isaac's  marriage);  xxv.  19-xxvi.  35  (Isaac's 
sons,  his  visit  to  Abimelech,  Esau^s  wives);  xxvii. 
1-40  (Jacob  obtains  the  blessing),  but  in  ver.  28  ha- 
£k>him;  xxx.  25-43  (Jacob's  bai^n  with  Laban), 
where  however  Jehovah  only  once;  xzxviii.  (Judah's 
incest);  xxxix.  (Jehovah  with  Joseph  in  Potiphar^s 
bouse  and  in  the  prison);  [Ex.  iv.  18-81  (Moees* 
return  to  Egypt);  v.  (Pharnoh^s  treatment  of  the 
messengers  of  Jehovah).] 

(3.)  The  section  Gen.  ii.  4-iii.  24  (the  account 
of  Paradise  and  the  Fall)  is  generally  regarded  as 
Jehovistic,  but  it  is  clearly  quite  distinct.  The 
Divine  name  as  there  found  is  not  Jehm'ahy  but 
Jehovah  Elohim  (in  which  form  it  only  occurs  onoe 
beside  in  the  Pentateuch,  Ex.  ix.  30),  and  it  occurs 
20  times;  the  name  Elohim  being  found  three  times 
in  the  same  section,  once  In  the  mouth  of  the 
woman,  and  twice  in  that  of  the  serpent. 

(4.)  In  Gen.  xiv.  the  prevailing  name  is  El-Elyon 
(A.  V.  "  the  most  high  God  "),  and  only  once,  in 
Jbram's  movith^  <*  Jehovah  the  most  high  God,'* 
which  is  quite  intelligible. 

(5.)  Some  few  sections  are  found  in  which  the 
names  Jehovah  and  Elohim  seem  to  be  used  pro- 
miscuously. This  is  the  case  in  xxii.  1-19  (the 
offering  up  of  Isaac);  xxviii.  10-22  (Jacob's  dream 
at  Bethel);  xxix.  31-xxx.  24  (birth  and  naming 
of  the  eleven  sons  of  Jacob);  and  xxxii.  (Jacob's 
wrestling  with  the  angel);  [Ex.  iii.  1-iv.  17  (the 
can  of  Moses).] 

(6.)  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  of  the  other 
Divine  names  Adonai  is  always  found  hi  connection 
with  Jehovah,  except  Gen.  xx.  4;  whereas  El,  El- 
Shaddai,  etc.,  occur  most  frequently  in  the  Elohistic 
sections. 

(7.)  In  the  foUowing  sections  neither  of  the 
Divine  names  occur:  —  Gen.  xi.  10-32,  xxii.  20-24, 
xxiii.,  xxv.  27-34,  xxvii.  40-45,  xxix.  1-30,  xxxiv., 
xxxvi.,  xxxvii.,  xl.,  Ex.  IL  1-22. 

D.  AutJienticUy.  — Lather  used  to  say,  "Nihil 
pulcrius  Genesi,  nihil  utilius."  But  hard  critics 
have  tried  all  they  can  to  nmr  its  beauty  and  to 
detract  from  its  utility.  In  fiict  the  bitterness  of 
the  attacks  on  a  document  so  venerable,  so  full  of 
undying  interest,  hallowed  by  the  k)ve  of  many 
generations,  makes  one  almost  suspect  that  a  secret 
malevolence  must  have  been  the  mainspring  of 
hostile  criticism.  Certain  it  is  that  no  book  has 
met  with  more  determined  and  unsparing  assailants. 
To  enumerate  and  to  reply  to  all  objections  would 


a  This  is  capable  of  proof,  not  firom  the  meaning 
of  the  root  S'^D,  which  does  not  necessarily  mean 
eraatloD  out  of  nothing  (though  it  is  never  used  but 
afa  Divine  act),  but  from  the  whole  structure  of  the 
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be  impossible.  We  wiU  only  refer  to  eome  «r  tht 
most  important. 

(1.)  The  story  of  Creation,  as  given  in  the  firrt 
chapter,  has  been  set  aside  in  two  ways:  fiiat  by 
placing  it  on  the  same  levd  with  other  cosmogonies 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  writings  of  afl 
nations;  and  next,  by  asserting  that  its  statements 
are  directly  contradicted  by  the  discoveries  of  modem 
science. 

Let  us  glance  at  these  two  objections. 

{ft.)  Now  when  we  compare  the  Biblical  with  all 
other  known  cosmogonies,  we  are  immediately  struck 
with  ihe  great  montl  superiority  of  the  fimner. 
There  is  no  confusion  here  between  the  Divine 
Creator  and  his  work.  God  is  before  all  things, 
God  creates o  all  things;  this  is  the  sublime  assei^ 
tion  of  the  Hebrew  writer.  Whereas  all  the  cos- 
mogonies of  the  heathen  worid  err  in  one  of  two 
directions.  Either  they  are  Dualistic,  (hat  is,  they 
regard  God  and  matter  as  two  eternal  co-existcnt 
principles;  or  they  are  Pantheistic,  u  e.  they  con- 
found God  and  matter,  making  the  material  universe 
a  kind  of  emanation  from  the  great  Spirit  which 
informs  the  mass.  Both  these  theories,  with  their 
various  modifications,  whether  in  the  more  snbtk 
philosophemes  of  the  Indian  races,  or  In  the  rougher 
and  grosser  systems  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Baby- 
lonians, are  alike  exclusive  of  the  idea  of  creatiou. 
Without  attempting  to  discuss  in  anything  Bke 
detail  the  points  of  resemblance  and  difierenoe  be- 
tween the  Biblical  record  of  creation  and  the  myths 
and  legends  of  other  nations,  it  may  sufiBce  to 
mention  certain  particulars  in  which  the  superiority 
of  the  Hebrew  account  can  hardly  be  called  in 
question.  First,  the  Hebrew  story  alone  cleariy 
acknowledges  the  pekwnality  and  unity  of  God. 
Secondly,  here  only  do  we  find  recognized  a  distinct 
act  of  creation,  by  creation  being  understood  the 
calling  into  existence  out  of  nothing  the  whole 
material  universe.  Thirdly,  here  only  is  there  a 
clear  intimation  of  that  great  law  of  progress  which 
we  find  everj'where  obser\ed. '  The  order  of  creation 
as  given  in  Genesis  is  the  gradual  progress  of  all 
things  from  the  lowest  and  least  perfect  to  the 
highest  and  most  completely  deveb>ped  forms. 
Fourthly,  there  u  the  feet  of  a  relation  between  the 
personal  Creator  and  the  work  of  his  fingers,  and 
that  relation  is  a  relation  of  Lore:  for  (M  feoks 
upon  his  creation  at  every  stage  of  its  progress  and 
pronounces  it  very  good.  Fifthly,  there  is  through- 
out a  sublime  simpUdty,  which  dT  itaelf  is  charac- 
teristic of  a  history,  not  of  a  myth  or  of  a  philo- 
sophical spectilation. 

(6.)  It  would  occupy  too  large  a  spaoe  to  disciM 
at  any  length  the  ol|jections  which  ha.\e  been  urged 
from  the  results  of  modem  discovery  against  the 
literal  truth  of  this  chapter.  One  or  two  remarks 
of  t  general  kind  must  sufiSce.  It  is  argued,  for 
instance,  that  light  could  not  have  existed  before 
the  sun,  or  at  any  rate  not  that  kind  of  light  which 
wouU  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  vegetable 
life;  whereas  the  Mosaic  narrative  makes  light  cre- 
ated on  the  first  day,  trees  and  phmts  on  the  third, 
and  the  sun  on  the  fourth.'  To  this  we  may  reply, 
that  we  must  not  too  hastily  build  an  argument 
upon  our  ignorance.  We  do  not  know  that  the 
existing  kws  of  creation  were  in  operation  when 


sentence.    In  the  beginnhig  —  put  that  beginning 
vhen  you  will  —  God,  already  existent,  cretued.    But 
at  the  time  of  the  Divine  act,  nothing  but  God,  a 
ing  to  the  sacred  writer,  existed. 
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the  creative  fiat  was  first  put  forth.  The  very  act 
of  Creation  roust  have  been  the  inUxxlucin^  of  kws; 
but  when  the  work  was  finished,  those  laws  may 
have  suiftred  some  modification.  Men  are  not 
now  created  in  the  full  stature  of  manhood,  but 
are  bom  and  grow.  Similarly  the  lower  ranks  of 
being  mia;ht  have  been  influenced  by  certain  neces- 
sary conditions  during  the  first  stages  of  their  ex- 
istence, which  conditions  were  afterwards  removed 
without  any  disturbance  of  the  natural  ftmctions. 
And  a^n  it  is  not  certain  that  the  language  of 
(ienesia  can  only  mean  that  the  sun  was  created  on 
the  fourth  day.  It  miy  mean  that  then  only  did 
that  luminary  become  visible  to  our  planet. 

With  rej^iu^  to  the  six  days,  no  reasonable  doubt 
can  exist  that  they  ought  to  be  interpreted  as  six 
periods,  without  defining  what  the  leugth  of  those 
periods  is.  No  one  can  suppose  that  the  Divine 
rest  was  literally  a  rest  of  24  hours.  On  the  t»n- 
trary,  the  Divine  Sabbath  still  continnes.  There 
has  been  no  amentum  since  the  creation  of  man. 
This  is  what  Genesis  teaches,  and  this  geology  con- 
firms. But  God,  after  six  periods  of  creative  ac- 
tivity, entered  into  that  Sabbath  in  which  his 
work  has  been  not  a  work  of  Creation  but  of  Re- 
deraption.o 

No  attempt,  however,  which  has  as  yet  been 
made  to  identify  these  six  periods  with  correspond- 
ing geological  epochs  can  be  pronoimced  satisfiu- 
tory.6  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  rash  and  pre- 
mature to  assert  that  no  reconciliation  is  po9sible.<^ 
What  we  ought  to  maintain  is,  that  no  reconcilia- 
tion is  necessary.  It  is  certain  that  the  author  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  whether  Moses  or  some 
one  else,  knew  nothing  of  geology  or  astronomy. 
It  is  certain  that  he  made  use  of  phraseology  con- 
cerning physical  facts  in  accordance  with  the  limited 
range  of  information  which  he  possessed.  It  is 
also  certain  that  the  Bible  was  never  intended  to 
reveal  to  us  knowledge  of  which  our  own  fiunilties 
rightly  used  could  put  us  in  possession.  And  we 
have  no  business,  therefore,  to  expect  anything  but 
popular  language  in  the  description  of  physical 
phenomena.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  it  is  said 
that  by  means  of  the  firmament  God  divided  the 
waters  which  were  above  from  those  which  were 
beneath,  we  admit  the  fitct  without  admitting  the 
implied  explanation.  The  ffebt'tw  supposed  that 
there  existed  vast  reservoirs  above  him  correspond- 
ing to  the  "  waters  under  the  earth."  We  know 
that  by  certain  natural  processes  the  rain  descends 
fix)m  the  clouds.  But  Uie  fact  remains  the  same 
that  there  are  waters  above  as  well  as  below. 

Further  investigation  may  perhaps  throw  more 
fight  on  these  interesting  questions.  Meanwhile  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  modem  discoveries  are  in 
no  way  opposed  to  the  great  outlines  of  the  Mosaic 
cosmogony.  That  the  work]  was  created  in  six 
periods,  that  creation  was  by  a  law  of  gradual  ad- 


o  Hence  the  force  of  our  Lord's  argument,  very 
generally  mlsundemtood.  In  John  v.  17. 

b  One  of  the  most  elaborate  of  them  is  by  the  late 
Hugh  Bflller,  In  his  Tentfmonif  of  tfu  Rocks.  No  loan 
had  a  better  right  to  be  heard,  both  as  a  profound 
geologist  and  as  a  siooere  Ghristtan.  And  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  admire  the  eloquence  and  ingenuity  with 
wt&ich  he  attempts  to  reconcile  the  story  of  Genesis 
with  the  story  of  the  rooks.  But  his  argument  is  ikr 
ftom  convincing.  And  he  only  attempts  to  reconcile 
three  of  the  Mosaic  days  with  the  three  great  periods 
^  ffMlogy.  Another  writer,  Mr.  M'Gausland.  who 
has  adopUid  his  vi«w.  and  tried  to  extend  it  to  thn  sir 
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▼uice  beginning  with  inorganic  matter,  and  then 
advancing  fh>m  the  lowest  organisms  to  the  high- 
est, that  since  the  appearance  of  man  upon  Um 
earth  no  new  species  have  come  into  being;  these 
are  statements  not  only  not  disproved,  but  the  two 
last  of  them,  at  least,  amply  confirmed  by  geolog- 
ical researeh.^' 

(2.)  To  the  description  of  Paradise,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Fall  and  of  the  Deluge,  very  similar 
remarks  apply.  All  nations  have  their  own  version 
of  these  facts,  colored  by  local  circumstances  and 
embellinhed  according  to  the  poetic  or  philosophic 
spirit  of  the  tribes  among  whom  the  tradition  has 
taken  root.  But  if  there  be  any  one  original  source 
of  these  traditions,  any  root  Ax)m  which  they  di- 
verged, we  cannot  doubt  where  to  look  for  it.  The 
earliest  record  of  these  momentous  fiu^ts  is  that 
preserved  in  the  Bible.  We  cannot  doubt  this, 
because  the  simplicity  of  the  narrative  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  work  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  Aiid  this  simplicity  is  an  argument 
at  once  in  &vor  of  the  greater  antiquity  and  also 
of  the  greater  truthfulness  of  the  story.  It  li 
hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  traditions  so  widely 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  are  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Creation,  the  Fall,  and  the  Deluge, 
should  have  no  foundation  whatever  in  fact.  Ajud 
it  is  quite  as  impossible  to  suppose  that  that  version 
of  these  facts,  which  in  its  moral  and  religious  as- 
pect .is  the  purest.  Is  not  also,  to  take  the  lowest 
ground,  the  most  likely  to  be  trae. 

Opinions  have  diflered  whether  we  ought  to  take 
the  story  of  the  Fall  in  Gen.  iii.  to  be  a  literal 
statement  of  facts,  or  whether,  with  many  exposi- 
tors since  the  time  of  Philo,  we  should  regard  it  as 
an  allegory,  fhmied  in  childlike  words  as  befitted 
the  childhood  of  the  worid,  but  conveying  to  us  a 
deeper  spiritual  tmth.  But  in  the  latter  case  we 
ought  not  to  deny  that  spiritual  troth.  Neither 
should  we  overiook  the  voy  important  bearing 
which  this  narrative  has  on  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  world  and  of  Israel.  De- 
litzsch  well  says,  *<  The  story  of  the  Fall,  like  that 
of  the  Creation,  has  wandered  over  the  worid. 
Heathen  nations  have  transplanted  and  mixed  it 
up  with  their  geography,  their  history,  their  my- 
thology, although  it  has  never  so  compl^ely  changed 
form  and  ccAor  and  spirit,  that  you  cannot  recog" 
nize  it.  Here,  however,  in  the  Law,  it  preserves 
the  character  of  a  universal,  human,  worid-wide 
fiu^t:  and  the  groans  of  Creation,  the  Redemption 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  heart  of  every  man, 
conspire  in  their  testimony  to  the  most  literal  troth 
of  the  narrative.'* 

The  universality  of  the  Dduge,  it  may  be  proved, 
is  quite  at  variance  with  the  most  certain  ftcta  of 
geology.  But  then  we  are  not  bound  to  contend 
for  a  universal  deluge.  The  Hblical  writer  himself, 
it  is  true,  supposed  it  to  be  unlvenal,  but  that  was 


days,  does  not  seem  entitled  to  speak  with  authority 
on  the  geological  question. 

e  As  Professor  Powell  does,  in  his  Order  of  Natwrr. 

tf  I  am  aware  it  may  be  said  that  the  trilobite  which 
is  discovered  in  ttie  lowest  fossDiferons  rooks  is  not  the 
lowest  type  of  organto  bdng:  but  lower  forms  may 
ttave  perished  without  leaving  traces  behind  them. 
And  if  not,  manifestly  in  such  a  narratiTe  as  that  of 
Genesis  we  ought  not  to  expect  minute  accuracy  :  ic 
the  main  it  is  certainly  true  ttiat,  as  we  advance  flmr 
the  lower  to  the  higher  strata,  we  find  a  coRwpondinA 
advance  in  wganic  deposits. 
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anly  beouue  it  covered  what  wtm  theo  the  known 
world:  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  did  extend  to 
all  that  part  of  the  world  to/tich  was  then  inhabited: 
and  this  is  enough,  on  the  one  hand,  to  satisfy  the 
terms  of  the  narrative,  and  on  the  other,  the  geo- 
log;ical  difficulty,  as  well  as  other  difficulties  concern- 
ing the  ark  and  the  number  of  animals,  disappear 
with  this  mterpretktion.     [See  Noah.] 

(3.)  When  we  come  down  to  a  later  period  in 
the  narrative,  where  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
testing  the  accuracy  of  the  historian,  we  find  it  m 
many  of  the  most  important  particulars  abundantly 
corroborated. 

Whatever  interpretation  we  may  be  disposed  to 
put  on  the  story  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  and 
the  subsequent  dispersion  of  mankind,  there  is  no 
good  ground  for  setting  it  aside.  Indeed,  if  the 
reading  of  a  cylindei  recently  discovered  at  Bir$ 
Nimrdd^  may  be  trusted,  there  is  independent  evi- 
dence corroborative  of  the  Biblical  account.  But 
at  any  rate  the  other  versions  of  this  event  are  fitr 
less  probable  (see  these  in  Joeeph.  Antiq.  L  4,  §  3; 
Euseb.  Pi'ctp,  Ev.  ix.  14).  The  later  myths  con- 
cerning the  wars  of  the  Titans  with  the  gods  are 
apparently  based  upon  this  stor}*,  or  rather  upon 
perversions  of  it.  But  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
suppose,  as  Kalisch  does  ((7ffu>su,  p.  313),  that 
**  the  Hebrew  historian  converted  that  very  legend 
into  a  medium  for  solving  a  great  and  important 
problem.'*  There  is  not  the  smallest  appearance 
of  any  such  design.  The  legend  is  a  perversion  of 
the  history,  not  the  history  a  comment  upon  the 
legend.  One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  bonA 
jfide  historical  character  of  the  earlier  portion  U 
Genesis  is  to  be  found  In  the  valuable  ethnok>gical 
catalogue  contained  in  chap.  x.  Knobel,  who  has 
de^'ot^  a  volume  ^  to  the  elucidation  of  this  docu- 
ment, has  succeeded  in  establishing  its  main  accu- 
racy beyond  doubt,  although,  in  accordance  with 
his  theory  as  to  the  age  of  the  Pentateuch,  he  as- 
signs to  it  no  greater  antiquity  than  between  1200 
and  1000  b.  c. 

(4.)  As  to  the  (act  implied  in  this  dispenion, 
that  all  languages  bad  one  origin,  philok>gical  re- 
search has  not  as  yet  been  carried  far  enough  to 
lead  to  any  very  certain  result.  Many  of  the 
greatest  philok)gists  «  contend  for  real  affinities  be- 
tween the  Indo-European  and  the  Semitic  tongues. 
On  the  other  hand,  languages  like  the  Coptic  (not 
to  mention  many  others)  seem  at  present  to  stand 
out  in  complete  isolation.  And  the  most  that  has 
been  effected  is  a  dassification  of  languages  in  three 
great  families.  This  classification,  however,  is  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  threefold  division  of  the 
race  in  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  of  which  Grenesis 
tells  us. 

(5.)  Another  fact  which  resU  on  the  authority 
of  the  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis,  the  derivation  of 
the  whole  human  race  flxNn  a  single  pair,  has  been 
abundantly  cctnfirmed  by  recent  invesUgations.  For 
the  f\ill  proof  of  this  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to 
Prichard's  Pht/tical  Hutcry  of  Manldnd,  in  which 
the  subject  is  discussed  with  great  care  and  ability. 

(6.)  It  is  quite  impossible,  as  has  ab«ady  been 
nld,  to  notice  all  the  ol(}ections  made  by  hostile 
eritics  at  every  step  as  we  advance.    But  it  may  be 


•  As  given  by  M.  Oppert  in  a  paper  tmA  before  tlit 
■sgral  Soelsty  of  Utersturs. 

^  Die  Vitlkfrtaftt  der  Gtnan. 

«  As  Bopp,  fiepdtaP,  Bumouf,  he.  See  Booan, 
Btitmrt  des  Lnngun  SimUiquu^  I.  v.  e.  2,  8. 
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wdl  to  refbr  to  one  more  instance  in  whicfa  m^ 
picion  has  been  cast  upon  the  credibility  of  the  sasr- 
rative.  Three  stories  are  found  in  three  distinct 
portions  of  the  book,  which  in  their  nuun  featarei 
no  doubt  present  a  striking  similarity  to  one  another. 
See  xii.  10-30,  xx.,  xxvi.  1-11.  These,  it  is  said, 
besides  containing  certain  improliabilities  of  state- 
ment, are  cleariy  only  three  difierent  versions  \d 
the  same  story. 

It  is  of  course  pouibU  that  these  are  only  difftr- 
ent  versions  of  the  same  story.  But  is  it  psycho- 
logically so  very  improbable  that  the  same  incident 
should  happen  three  times  in  almost  tlie  same  man- 
ner? All  men  repeat  themselves,  and  even  repeat 
their  mistakes.  And  the  repetition  of  circumstances 
over  which  a  man  has  no  control,  is  sometimes  as 
astonishing  as  the  repetition  of  actions  which  be 
can  contrd.  Was  not  the  state  of  society  in  thoss 
days  such  as  to  render  it  no  way  improbable  that 
Pharaoh  on  one  occasion,  and  Abimelech  on  another, 
should  have  acted  in  the  same  selfish  and  arbitrary 
maimer?  Abraham  too  miyht  ha\-e  been  guilty 
twice  of  the  mme  sinfUl  cowardice;  and  Isaac 
might,  in  similar  circumstances,  ha^-e  copied  hk 
fiither's  example,  calling  it  wisdom.  To  say,  as 
the  most  recent  expositor  of  this  book  has  done, 
that  the  ol^ject  of  the  Hebrew  writer  was  to  repre- 
sent an  idea^  such  as  **  the  sanctit)  of  matrimony,'* 
that  *^  in  his  hands,  the  facts  are  subordinated  to 
ideas,**  etc.,  is  to  cut  up  by  the  very  roots  the  histor- 
ical character  of  the  book.  The  mythical  theory  is 
preferable  to  this;  for  that  leaves  a  substrstum  of 
fiu^t,  however  it  may  have  been  embdlished  or  per- 
haps disfigured  by  tradition.'' 

There  h  a  Anther  difficulty  aboot  the  age  of 
Sarah,  who  at  the  time  of  the  first  occurrence  must 
have  been  65  years  old,  and  the  freshness  of  her 
beauty,  therefore,  it  is  said,  long  since  faded.  In 
reply  it  has  been  ai^ed'that  as  she  lived  to  the 
age  of  127,  she  was  only  then  in  middle  life:  that 
consequently  she  would  ha\ie  been  at  65  what  a 
woman  of  modem  Europe  would  be  at  35  or  40, 
an  age  at  which  personal  attractions  are  not  neces- 
sarily impaired. 

But  it  is  a  minute  criticism,  hardly  worth  an- 
swering, which  tries  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  veracity 
of  the  writer,  because  of  difl^lties  such  as  these. 
The  positi^-e  evidence  is  overwhehnfaig  in  fevor  of 
his  credibility.  The  patriarchal  tent  beneath  the 
shade  of  some  spreading  tree,  the  wealth  of  flo^ 
and  herds,  the  free  and  generous  hospitality  to 
strangers,  the  strife  for  the  wdl,  the  purc^iase  of  the 
cave  of  Machpdah  for  a  burial-place,  —  we  feel  at 
once  that  these  are  no  hiventious  of  a  later  writer 
in  more  civilized  times.  So  again,  what  can  be 
more  life-like,  more  touchingly  beautifUl,  than  the 
picture  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  the  meeting  of  Abra- 
ham's servant  with  Rel?ekah,  or  of  Jacob  with 
Rachd  at  the  well  of  Haran?  There  is  a  fid^ty 
in  the  minutest  incidents  which  convinces  us  that 
we  are  reading  history,  not  fable.  Or  can  anythmg 
more  completdy  transport  us  into  patriarchal  times 
than  the  battle  of  the  kings  and  the  interview  be- 
tween Abraham  and  Melchisedec?  The  very  opOH 
hig  of  the  story,  '*  In  the  days  of  Amraphd,**  ete^ 
reads  like  the  work  of  some  oU  chronicler  whs 


d  If  the  view  of  DeUtnch  Is  eonvet,  that  zft.  10-M 
is  Jehovistic ;  zx.,  Elohistic  (with  a  JdiovistSe  ad«- 
tion,  ver.  1^) ;  xxvt.  1-18,  Jehovistle,  but  taken  ftvss 
written  documents,  this  may  to  son 
the  repetition  of  the  ttoiy. 
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HTtd  vfoi  fiur  from  the  time  of  which  he  speaks. 
The  MTchaic  forms  of  names  of  places,  Bela  for 
Zoar;  Chatxatzon  Tamarfi>r  En-gedi;  Emek  Sh»- 
veh  for  the  King*!  Vale;  the  Vale  of  Siddim  as 
descriptive  of  th^  spot  which  was  afterwards  the 
Dead  Sea;  the  ezpiessioD  "  Abram  the  Hebrew;  *' 
are  remarkable  evidences  of  the  rmtiquitjr  of  the 
narrative.  So  also  are  the  names  of  the  diflSirent 
tribed  who  at  that  early  period  inhabited  Canaan; 
the  Rephaim,  for  instance,  of  whom  we  find  in  the 
time  of  Joshua  but  a  weak  remnant  left  (Josh.  xiiL 
12),  and  the  Susira,  Emim,  Chorim,  who  are  only 
mentioned  beside  in  the  Pentateuch  (Deut.  ii.  10, 
12).  Quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  picture 
is  Abraham's  "  arming  his  trained  servants  "  (xiv. 
14) — a  phrase  which  occurs  nowhere  else  — and 
above  all  the  character  and  position  of  Melchisedee. 
<*  Simple,  cahn,  great,  comes  and  goes  the  priest- 
king  of  the  divine  history.'*  The  representations 
of  the  Greek  poets,  says  Creuzer  {S^mb.  iv.  878), 
frll  very  fiur  short  of  this.  And  as  Havemick 
justly  remarks,  such  a  person  could  be  no  theocratic 
invention;  for  the  union  of  the  kingly  and  priestly 
offices  in  the  same  person  was  no  part  of  the  theo- 
cracy. Lastly,  the  name  by  which  he  knows  God, 
**  the  most  high  God,  possessor  of  heaven  and 
earth,'*  occurs  also  in  the  Phoenician  religions,  but 
not  amongst  the  Jews,  and  is  again  one  of  those 
•light  but  accurate  touches  which  at  once  distin- 
guishes the  historian  from  the  fobulist. 

Passing  on  to  a  later  portion  of  Che  book  we  find 
the  writer  erincing  the  most  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  society  in  Egypt.  The  Egyptian 
jealousy  of  foreigners,  and  especially  their  hatred 
of  shepherds;  the  use  of  interpreters  in  the  court 
(who,  we  learn  fix>m  other  sources,  formed  a  distinct 
caste);  the  existence  of  caste;  the  hnportanoe  of 
the  priesthood;  the  means  by  which  the  land 
which  had  once  betonged  to  fine  proprietors  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  khig;  the  fiict  that  even  at 
that  eariy  time  a  settled  trade  existed  between 
Egypt  and  other  countries,  are  all  confirmed  by  the 
monuments  or  by  later  writers.  So  again  Joseph's 
priestly  dress  of  fine  linen,  the  chain  of  gold  round 
his  neck,  the  chariot  on  which  he  rides,  the  body- 
guard of  the  king,  the  rites  of  burial  and  embalming 
(though  spoken  <k  only  incidentally)  are  spoken  of 
wit&  a  minute  accuracy,  which  can  leave  no  doubt 
on  the  mind  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  historian. 

£.  Author  and  ditte  of  oompotUum.  —  It  will  be 
seen,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  the  book 
of  (Senesis,  though  containing  different  documenta, 
owes  its  existing  form  to  the  labor  of  a  single 
author,  who  has  digested  and  bioorporated  the 
materials  he  found  ready  to  his  hand.  A  modem 
writer  on  history,  in  the  same  way,  might  some- 
times transcribe  passages  from  ancient  chronicles, 
sometimes  place  difierent  accounts  together,  some- 
times again  give  briefly  the  substance  of  the  older 
document,  neglecthig  its  form. 

But  it  is  a  distinct  inquiry  who  this  author  or 
editor  WiS.  This  question  cannot  property  be  dis- 
eussed  apart  from  the  general  question  of  the 
authorship  of  the  entire  Pentateuch.  We  shall 
therefore  reserve  this  sul^ject  for  another  article. 
[Pentatbuch.]  J.  J.  S.  P. 

*  The  older  works  on  (SenesISf  and  some  of  the 
later,  are  mentioned  at  the  dote  of  the  article  Pen- 
tateuch. The  principal  later  works  on  (genesis 
are  the  following:  Schumann,  6'enesis,  1829;  Tide, 
Das  ertU  Bach  Mo$t\  1830;  Tuch,  Me  GenesU, 
1808;  Drechsler,  Die  Kinheii  und  jEcJtthek  der 
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(7enesw,  1888;  Hengstenberg,  Die  B&cher  JIom*j 
und  uEgypten^  1841,  trans,  by  R.  D.  C.  Robbins 
Kgypt  and  the  Books  of  Muses^  Andover,  1843 
Bauragarten,  Tkeolog.  Commentar  zum  Penta- 
teuchj  1843;  Schrikler,  Das  erste  Buch  Afose,  18U; 
De  Sola  and  Lindenthol,  Heb.  SayAures  with  New 
Translation  and  Notes,  1844;  Rnobel,  Die  Vdlkei^ 
ta/el  der  Genesis,  1850;  KeU,  Ober  Gen,  vi.  1-4 
(in  Zeitschrifl  fUr  luth,  Theol.  «.  Kirche,  1855); 
Kalisch,  Hist,  and  CriL  Commentary  on  the  (Md 
TesL,  Exodus,  Genesis,  Leviticus,  1855-18G7; 
Wright,  The  Book  of  Genesis  in  Hebrew,  revised 
text,  etc.,  1859;  Keinke,  Die  Sch^ung  der  WeU, 
1859;  Knobel,  Die  Genesis  erklart  (Uef.  xi.  of  the 
Kurzgef,  exeget,  Handbuch\  2te  Aufl.  1860;  An- 
berlen.  Die  gOUliche  Offenbarung,  1861  (the  por- 
tion relating  to  the  first  eleven  diapters  trans,  in 
the.BibL  Sacra,  1865,  pp.  395-439);  Delitxsch, 
Comm,  Uber  die  Genesis,  3te  Ausg.  1860;  Murphy, 
Criticxd  and  Exegeticd  Commentary,  with  a  new 
trarulataon.  Genesis,  1863,  Exodus,  1866;  Botteher, 
Neue  exegeL-krit.  jEhrenlese,  Abth.  L  1863; 
Lange,  Die  Genesis,  1864  (Amer.  ed.  by  Prof.  Tay- 
ler  Lewis,  in  press,  1867);  Boshdo,  Das  HexoMS^ 
ron  und  die  Geobgie,  1865;  SchuHs,  Die  Schdp- 
Jungsgeschichte  nach  Naturwissensschafl  und 
Bibel,  1865;  KeU  (m  KeU  and  Delitzsch's  BibL 
Comm,),  Genesis  und  Exodus,  2te  Aufl.  1866; 
Quarry,  Genesis  and  its  Authorsiiip,  1866;  llirsch, 
Die  Genesis  Ubersetzt  und  ertduterl,  18G7 ;  Gonant, 
The  Book  of  Genesis,  revised  English  version,  with 
explanatory  and  phiblogictU  notes  (in  press,  1867). 

T.  J.  C. 

GENNB'SAR,  THE  WATER  OF  (t6 

599»p  rstnmadp',  [Alex.  Sin.c*  row  T,;  Sin.^  row 
Temfrtaaii]  Joseph.  Ant,  xiu.  5,  §  7,  tA  Hiara  rh 
rennnirdpa  \ey,  '•  Aqua  Genesar),  1  Mace  xi.  67. 
[Gennesarkt.] 

GENNES'ARET,  LAND  OF  (*  yrj  Tsp- 
initrap4r''  terra  Genesir,  terra  Genestreth),  After 
the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand,  our  Lord 
and  his  disciples  crossed  the  T^ake  of  Gennesaret  and 
came  to  the  other  side,  at  a  place  which  is  caUed 
''the  land  of  Gennesaret'*  (&Iatt.  xiv.  34;  Mark 
vL  53).  It  is  generally  believed  that  this  term 
was  appUed  to  the  fertile  crescent-shaped  pUun  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  extending  finom  Kham 
MUiyeh  on  the  north  to  the  steep  hUl  behind  Mgdei 
on  the  south,  and  called  by  the  Arabs  el-Ghuweir, 
"  the  little  Ghor."  Tlie  description  given  by  Jo- 
sephus  (B,  J.  ui.  10,  §  8)  would  apply  admirably 
to  this  plain.  He  says  that  abng  the  kke  of  Gen 
nesaret  there  extends  a  region  of  the  same  name, 
of  marvelous  nature  and  beauty.  The  soU  was  so 
rich  that  every  plant  flourished,  and  the  air  so 
temperate  that  trees  of  the  most  opposite  natures 
grew  side  by  side.  The  hardy  walnut,  which  de- 
lighted in  cold,  grew  there  luxuriantly;  there  were 
the  palm-trees  that  were  nourished  by  heat,  and 
fig-trees  and  olives  beside  them,  that  required  a 
more  temperate  climate.  Grapes  and  figs  were 
found  during  ten  months  of  the  year.  The  plain 
was  watered  by  a  most  exoeUeut  spring  oaUed  by 
the  natives  CSaphamaum,  which  was  thought  by 
some  to  be  a  vein  of  the  Nile,  because  a  &h  was 
found  there  ckwely  resembling  the  coradnus  of  the 
hke  of  Alexandria.  The  le^^  of  the  plain  alons; 
the  shore  of  the  lake  was  tiiirty  stadia,  and  its 
breadth  twenty.  Making  every  allowance  for  the 
coloring  given  by  the  historian  to  his  description 
and  for  the  ne^ected  condition  of  el-Ghuwesr  at 
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Ifae  present  day,  then  araitfll  left  mittkAeai  polnti 
of  reaemblance  between  the  two  to  justify  their 
being  identified.  The  dimension!  given  by  Joflephui 
am  sufficiently  correct,  though,  as  Ur.  Thomson 
remarks  {Land  and  Bvokj  p.  348),  the  plain  «*  is  a 
little  longer  than  thirty,  and  not  quite  twenty  ftir- 
bngs  in  breadth/*  Mn  Porter  (Handb.  p.  429) 
gives  the  length  as  three  miles«  and  the  greatest 
breadth  as  about  one  mile.«'  It  appears  that  Pro- 
fessor Stanley  either  assigns  to  «» the  bnd  of  Gen- 
nesaret*'  a  wider  signilkation,  or  his  description 
of  its  extent  must  be  inaccurate;  for,  after  calling 
attention  to  tiii  tropical  vegetation  and  climate  of 
the  western  shores  of  the  lake,  he  says:  "This 
fertility  .  .  .  reaches  its  highest  pitch  in  the  one 
■pot  on  the  western  shore  where  the  mountains, 
suddenly  recedmg  inland,  leave  a  level  plain  of  five 
miles  wide,  and  six  o^  seven  miles  long.  This  plam 
is  *  the  land  of  Gennesareth ' "  (5.  ^  P.  p.  374). 
Still  his  description  goes  far  to  confirm  in  other 
respects  the  almost  exaggerated  language  in  which 
Josephus  depicts  the  prodigality  of  nature  in  this 
region.  "No  less  than  four  springs  pour  forth 
their  almost  full-grown  rivers  through  the  plain; 
the  richness  of  the  soil  disphiys  itself  in  magnificent 
corn-fields;  whilst  along  the  shore  rises  a  thick 
Jungle  of  thorn  and  oleander,  abounding  in  buxls  of 
brilSant  colors  and  various  forms.'*  Burekhardt 
tells  us  that  even  now  the  pastures  of  Khan  Minydi 
are  proverbial  for  their  richness  (StpHa^  p.  319. 

In  the  Jownal  of  CUutkal  and  Sacred  Philology 
(ii.  290-308)  Mr.  Thrupp  has  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  land  of  Gennesaret  was  not  eUGhwctir, 
but  the  fertile  plain  eUBaHhah  on  the  northeastern 
side  of  the  Uke.  The  dimensions  of  this  plain  and 
the  character  of  its  soil  and  productions  correspond 
so  fer  with  the  description  given  by  Josephus  of 
the  land  of  Gennesaret  as  to  afford  reasonable 
gromid  for  such  an  identification.  But  it  appears 
finom  an  examination  of  the  narrative  in  the  Gos- 
pels, thiat,  for  other  reasons,  the  plain  el-Bailhah  is 
not  the  land  of  Gennesaret,  but  more  probably  the 
scene  of  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand. 
After  delivering  tlie  parable  of  the  Sower,  our  Lord 
and  his  disciples  left  Capernaum,  near  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  parable,  and  went  to  Nazareth 
(MaU.  xiii.  54;  Mark  vi.  1).  It  was  while  he  was 
here,  apparently,  that  the  news  was  brought  hbn  by 
the  Apostles  of  the  death  of  John  the  Baptut 
(MaU.  xiv.  13;  Mark  vi.  30).  He  was  still,  at  any 
rate,  on  the  western  side  of  the  bke  of  Tiberias. 
On  hearing  the  intelligenoe  "  he  departed  thence 
by  ship  into  a  desert  jSace  i^wrt  **  (Matt  xiv.  13 ; 
Mark  vi.  32).  the  "  desert  place  **  being  the  scene 
of  the  miraculous  fiseding  of  the  five  thousand,  and 
"  bdonguig  to  the  city  c^led  Bethsaida  *'  (Luke  ix. 
10).  St.  John  (vi.  1)  begins  his  account  of  the 
miracle  by  saying  that  "  Jesu*  went  over  the  sea 
of  Galilee"  —  an  expression  which  he  could  not 
have  used  had  the  scene  of  the  miracle  Iain  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake,  as  Mr.  Thrupp  supposes, 
at  el-Ghitweir.  It  seems  much  noore  probable  that 
it  was  on  the  eastern  or  northeastern  ^de.  After 
the  miracle  Jesus  sent  his  disciples  in  the  boat  to 
the  other  side  (Matt  xiv.  22),  towards  Bethsaida 
(Mark  n.  45),  in  order  to  go  to  Capernaum  (John 
ft  17),  where  he  is  found  next  day  by  the  multi- 
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tudes  whom  he  hud  fed  (John  vi.  94,  96).  T^> 
boat  came  to  shore  fai  the  land  of  Geonesaral  It 
seems,  therefore,  perfectly  clear,  whatever  ha.  the 
actual  positions  of  Ci^emaum  and  the  scene  f  .f  the 
miracle,  that  they  were  on  opposite  aides  </  the 
lake,  and  that  Capernaum  and  the  land  of  (veniMS- 
aret  were  close  together  oo  the  same  side. 

Additional  interest  is  given  to  the  land  of  (Scs- 
nesaret,  or  el-  Ghuweiry  by  the  probability  that  its 
scenery  suggested  the  parable  of  the  Sower.  It  it 
admirably  described  by  Professor  Stanley.  "  There 
was  the  undulating  corn-field  descending  to  the 
water's  edge.  There  was  the  trodden  pathway 
running  through  the  midst  of  it,  with  no  fence  or 
hedge  to  prevent  the  seed  fhrai  fidliug  here  and 
there  on  either  side  of  it,  or  upon  it;  itself  hard 
with  the  constant  tramp  of  horse  and  mule  and 
human  feet  There  was  the  *  good '  rich  soil,  whiek 
distinguishes  the  whole  of  that  plain  and  its  neigh- 
borhood from  the  bare  hills  (4sewhere  destseDding 
into  the  lake,  and  which,  where  there  is  no  inter- 
ruption, produces  one  vast  mass  of  eom.  Then 
was  the  rocky  ground  of  the  hillside  protrmfiiig 
here  and  there  through  the  corn-fields,  as  dsewbcre 
through  the  grassy  slopes.  There  were  the  bogs 
bushes  of  thorn  —  the  '  Nabk,'  that  kind  of  which 
tradition  says  that  the  Crown  of  Thorns  was  wovea 
—  springing  up,  like  the  fhiit-trees  of  the  more  in- 
land parts,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  waving  wheat** 
{8,  #  P.  p.  426).  W.  A.  W. 

*  The  interest  of  this  plain  arises  eq>ecia]ly  tnm 
its  connection  with  the  life  and  ministry  of  our  Lord. 
Ebrard  discusses  anew  the  question  whether  Caper- 
naum was  situated  here  or  not,  in  the  TkeoL  Utt^- 
cficntmrf/Trtftfcen  for  1867,  pp.  723-741.  He  admits 
that  the  fountahi  of  Capernaum  (Ka^inov/i)  bhd- 
tioned  by  Josephus  (B.  J.  iU.  10,  $  8)  is  no  dom\A 
the  Round  Fountahi  {'Ain  Ahukumrah)  near  the 
south  end  of  the  phun,  but  nAintains  that  the  dtj 
of  Capernaum  itself,  which  he  identifies  with  the 
Kf4tMpyt&fi7i  of  Josephus  ( VU.  72),  was  at  Tell  Him, 
at  the  north  end  of  the  lake  and  beyond  the  plain. 
He  replies  very  pertinently  to  Dr.  Robinson's  ob 
jections  to  regarding  the  Round  Fountain  as  the 
one  intended  by  the  Jewish  historian.  But  oo  the 
other  hand,  this  concession  as  to  the  situation  of 
the  fountain  of  Capernaum  has  been  supposed  by 
most  writers  to  determine  the  situation  of  the  town 
of  Capernaum;  ^  for  it  is  not  ea^  to  believe  that  a 
fountain  and  a  town,  both  known  by  the  same  eoa»- 
mon  name,  would  be  at  such  a  distance  from  eaeh 
other.  Ebrard  lays  spedal  stress  on  the  termina- 
tion of  the  ancient  name  as  still  heard  hi  IHm, 
and  also  on  the  &et  that  important  rums  are  found 
at  TeU  HOm,  which  are  not  found  at  'Aim  Mudau- 
warak.  These  are  points  worthy  of  oonsideratioii. 
He  urges  also  that  Josephus,  in  speaking  of  tha 
fountam  (Ka<^rao^/i)  as  "so  caUed  by  the  people 
of  that  region,"  means  to  express  a  doubt  whether 
it  was  rightly  so  called.  It  is  not  a  necessary  infers 
ence,  for  Josephus  might  very  naturally  express 
himself  In  that  manner  because  he  was  writing  in 
a  distant  famd  for  fbreign  readers,  llie  article, 
aside  from  its  more  direct  object,  is  valuable  for  the 
Incidental  information  which  it  furnishes  respecting 
the  topography  of  the  western  shore  of  the  lake. 
[See  Capbunaum,  Amer.  ed.]  " 


H. 


•  •This  is  also  Dr.  Bobinson^s  estimate 

Osar*  p-  78). 

k  •  Tei  a  fcw  others  also  (sse  *.  g.  Wilson^s  Landi 


(PAw.   ^  the  BibU,  U.  189  ff.)  have  thrown  out  this  idea  of  a 
H        separation  of  the  foonlafai  and  the  town  firam  aeMk 
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